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Tbe  Lirmo  Tufle;  or  a  designed  Improre- 
ment  of  that  Notion,  That  a  Good  Man  is  the  Tern- 
pkof  Qod. 

Past  I.  Ooocenung  Gk)d's  Existence^  and  his  Coo* 
reisabieness  with  Man*  Against  Atheismi  or 
the  ^coreaa  Deism.     .    .    <    < 

Cstf.  I.  This  notion  common.  Anthorities  need- 
iest Insignificant  with  the  atheistical,  who 
hare  made  it  more  necessary  to  defend  religion, 
and  a  temple  in  general^  than  this,,  or  that. 
Better  defended  against  tnem  by  practice  and 
use,  than  argument,  whereof  they  are  incapable. 
Often  dispntes  of  its  principles  not  necessary  to 
the  pracuoe  of  religion.  Some  consideration  of 
those  supposed  in  the  general  notion  of  a  temple, 
pertinent  (however)  to  this  discourse.  .... 

Chip.  II.  L  The  two  more  principal  grounds 
which  a  temple  supposes.  First,  The  existence 
of  God.  SecoNnr.r,  His  conversableness  with 
men :  both  argued  from  common  consent.  Doubt- 
ful if  the  first  wereerer  wholly  denied  in  former 
days.  The  second  also  implied,  f%rst,  In  the 
knovn  general  practice  of  some  or  other  religion. 
Evidenced.  SgcoruUy,  In  that  some,  no  strangers 
to  the  world,  have  thought  it  the  difference  of 
man.  n.  The  immodesty  and  rashness  of  the 
persons  from  whom  any  opposition  can  be  ex- 
pected. IIL  These  two  grounds,  namely,  the 
existence  of  God,  and  his  conversableness  with 
men,  proposed  to  be  more  strictly  considered 
^lait  And,  FIRST,  The  existence  of  God, 
where  the  uMitm  of  God  is  assigned.  The  parts 
whereof  are  proposed  to  be  evinced  severally  of 
some  existent  bemg.  MrU,  Eternity.  Secondly^ 
Self-origination.  Ttirdly^  Independency.  Fvurtfu 
bf.  Necessity  of  existence.  Pi/tUy,  Self-activity. 
(The  impossibilitv  that  this  world  should  be 
Uiis  necessary  self-active  being.  The  incon- 
sistency of  necessary  alterable  matter,  more 
largely  dedoced  in  a  marginal  digression.) 
Sukkbf,  Life.  Seventhly t  Vast  and  mighty  power. 
A  corollary « 

CBAp.m.  Wisdom  asserted  to  belong  to  this 
Being.  The  production  of  this  world  bv  a 
mighty  agent  destitute  of  wisdom  impossiole. 
On  consideration  of,  1.  What  would  be  adverse 
to  this  production.  3.  What  would  be  wanting ) 
some  effects  to  which  a  designing  cause  will,  on 
all  hands,  be  confessed  necessar]r,  having  mani- 
fest characters  oi  skill  aod  design  upon  them. 
Absurd  here  to  except  the  works  of  nature : 
wherein  at  least  equal  characters  of  wisdom  and 
design  are  to  be  seen,  as  in  any  the  most  confess- 
ed pieces  of  art,  instanced  in  the  frame  and  mo* 
tion  of  heavenly  bodies.  A  mean  unphilosophical 
temper,  to  be  more  taken  with  novelties,  than 
common  things  of  greater  importance.  Further 
instance,  in  the  composition  of  the  bodies  of 
animals.  Two  contrary  causes  of  men's  not 
acknowledging  tbe  wisdom  of  their  Maker 
herein.  Progress  is  made  from  the  consideration 
of  the  parts  and  fhune,  to  the  powers  and  fimc^ 
tioasjof  terreaOial  creatures.  GrowA,  nutrition, 
propagation  of  Idnd.  Spontaneous  motion,  sen- 
MtiM.  The  pretence  c<mdered»that  the  bodies 


of  animals  ate  mtlefiines.  1.  How  improbable  it 
is.  2.  How  little  to  the  purpose.  The  powers  of 
the  human  soul.  It  appears,  n^tioiikstandi'M 
tkeMf  it  had  a  cause ;  hy  tkem^  a  wise  and  intelN 
gent  cause.  It  is  not  matter.  TVd  not  capable 
of  reason.  They  not  here  reflected  on  who  think 
reasonable  souls  made  of  refined  matter,  by  the 
Creator.  Not  being  matter,  nor  arising  from 
thence,  it  must  have  a  cause  that  is  intelligent. 
Goodness  belonging  to  this  Beitg.      ....       14 

Chap.  IV.  Generally  all  supposable  perfection 
asserted  of  this  Bemg ;  where,  Pirtl^  A  bein^ 
absoltitely  perftct  is  endeavoured  to  »  evinced 
from  the  (already  proved)  necessary  bei  ig^which 
is  shown  to  import,  in  the  general,  tbe  utmost 
fulness  of  bein|^.  Also  divers  things  in  particular 
that  tend  to  evmce  that  general*  As  that  it  is  at 
the  remotest  distance  from  no  being.  Most  pure- 
ly actual.  Most  abestracted  b«*ing.  The  produc- 
tive and  conserving  cause  oi  sU  things  else.  Un- 
diminishable.  Incapable  of  addition.  Secondlf, 
Hence  is  more  expressly  deduced.  The  infinite- 
ness  of  this  being.  An  inqtiry  whether  it  be 
possible  the  creature  can  be  actus llv  infinite  1 
Difficulties  concemiog  the  absolute  fulness  and 
inflniteness  of  God  considered.  2.  The  ooeliness 
of  this  being.  Tbe  trinity  not  thereby  excluded.     20 

Chap.  V.  Demands  in  reference  to  what  hath  been 
hitherto  discoursed^  with  some  reasonings  there- 
upon :  1.  Is  it  possible  that,  upon  supposition  of 
this  ^ng's  existence,  it  may  be,  m  any  way 
suitable  to  our  present  state,  road^  known  to  us 
that  it  doth  exist  1  Proved,  1.  That  it  may.  3. 
That,  since  any  other  fit  way  that  can  be  thought 
on  is  as  much  liable  to  exception  as  that  we  have 
already,  Mil  must  be,  therefore,  sufficient.  Strong 
impressions.  Glorious  apparitions.  Terrible 
voices.  Surprising  transformations.  If  these  are 
necessary,  is  it  needful  they  be  universal  1  fre- 
quent 1  If  not,  more  rare  thin^  of  this  sort  not 
wanting.  2.  Demand.  Can  subjects,  remote  from 
their  prince,  sufficiently  be  assured  of  his  exist- 
ence t  8.  Demand.  Can  we  be  sure  there  are 
menonearthi 37 

Chap.  VI.  What  is  intended  by  God's  conversn- 
blen.ess  with  men,  considered  only  as  fundamen- 
tal and  presupposed  to  a  temple.  An  account  of 
the  Epicurean  deify.  Its  existence  impossible 
asry  way  to  be  proved,  if  it  did  exist.  rTor  can 
he  affirmed  to  any  good  intent.  That  such  a  be- 
ing is  not  Qod.  That  the  absolute  perfection 
E roved  of  God  represents  him  a  fit  object  of  re- 
gion. From  thence  more  particularly  deduced 
to  this  purpose,  His  omnieciency,  omnipotency, 
unlimited  gooidness,  immensity.  Curcellaeus's 
arguments  against  this  last  considered.     ...      45 

Tart  II.  Containing  Animadversions  on  Spinosa, 
and  a  French  Writer  pretending  to  confute  him. 
With  a  Recapitulation  of  the  Former  Part,  and 
an  Account  oif  the  Destitution  and  Restitution 
of  God's  Temple  among  men 56 

Chap.  I.  Wherein  is  shown,  the  destructiveness  of 
Spinosa's  scheme  and  design  to  religion  and  the 
temple  of  God.  The  repurnancy  of  his  doctrine 
to  this  assertion^That  whatsoever  exists  neces- 
sarily tfnd  of  itself,  is  absolutely  perfect ;  which 
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is  therefore  further  weighed.  His  vain  attempt  to 
prove  what  he  designn.  His  second  proposition 
considered.  His  dennition  of  a  sabstance  defec- 
tive. Proves  not  his  purpose.  His  third,  fourth, 
and  fiAh  proposition.  His  eighth  scholia.  7%« 
vuimuiuctio  ad  pantosopkiam 89 

Crap.  II.  Animadversions  from  a  French  writer, 
nameless.  His  pretence  to  confute  Spinosa. 
The  opinion  of  the  world's  beine  made  of  in- 
dependent self-existiog  matter ;  chosen  by  him 
and  asserted  against  two  other  opinions.  That 
of  matter's  being  created  out  of  nothing  rejected, 
and  falsely  charged  with  novelty.  Moses,  and 
the  author  to  the  Hebrews  misalleged,  vindicat- 
ed. Self-originate,  independent  matter  disproved: 
asserted  by  ihis  author  with  evident  self-contra- 
diction ;  and  without  necessity 61 

Chap.  III.  The  reason  of  what  next  follows.  Di- 
rections to  readers  not  wont  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  their  religion.  A  summary  and 
plainer  proposal  unto  such,  Of  what  hath  been 
said  in  the  former  Part,  concerning  God's  exist- 
ence and  conversableness  with  men.  The  r-eason- 
ableness  (so  mach  being  already  evinced)  of 
alleging,  and  relying  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  expressness  of  that  testi- 
mony concerning  tlie  uniiv  of  the  Godhead,  the 
trinity  therein.  The  absolute  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature.  The  inftniteness  of  God's  know- 
ledge, power,  goodness,  and  presence.  His  pro- 
pensions  towards  men,  and  aptness  (supposing 
there  were  no  obstruction)  to  human  converse. 
Matters  of  doubt  herein  resolved 67 

Chap.  IV.  That  there  is  an  obstruction  to  this 
intercourse.  The  method  of  the  following  dis- 
course. Man's  apostacy  from  God,  and  the 
vitiated  state  of  his  nature ;  not  only  represented 
in  the  sacred  writings,  but  also  acknowledged 
and  lamented  by  pagans : — very  mistakenly,  in 
some  respects ;  wherein  perhaps  some  of  them 
not  justly  understood.  This  not  the  primitive 
state  of  man ;  therefore  not  to  be  imputed  to 
the  Author  of  nature.  The  temple  of  God 
hereby  becaine  unfit  for  the  divine  presence. 
Un.suitable.  Disaffected.  Hereupon  forsaken, 
and  moat  justly 71 

Cbap.V.  The  restitvtion  of  this  temple  undertaken 
by  the  Emmanuel :  First,moie  darkly  prefigured; 
afterward,  more  clearly  manifested.  This  con^ 
stitution  of  Emmanuel  sufficient.  Necessary  for 
this  purpose.  That  he  was  himself  to  be  the  plat- 
form, the  foundation,  and  the  founder  of  it. 
The  original  temple.  And  was^  in  order  hereto, 
ahw  a  sacrifice;  to  procure  that  God  might 
hojaonrably,  and  without  wrong  to  his  govemmg 
justice,  return,  and  have  his  abode  with  men. 
And  that  they  might  become  prepared  to  receive 
bis  returning  presence.  For  wnkh  purpose  he 
hath  in  him  the  power  of  g[iving  the  Holv  Spirit. 
on  the  account  of  this  sacrifice.  That  wnen  God 
is,  for  the  sake  of  it,  willing;  we  might  no 
loneer  remain  unwilling.  That  unwillingness 
to  ne  overcome  by  tne  power  and  spirit  of 
Emmanuel ;  as  hereafter  to  be  more  fully  shown. 
But  working  (suitablv  to  an  intelligent  subject) 
in  a  rational  way.  To  which  a  ereat  accom- 
modateness,  in  the  constitution  of  Emmanuel. 
As  demonstrating  divine  love,  and  holiness.  In 
its  k>velines8.    Possibility  of  being  attained.     .     T7 

Chap.  YL  The  necessit/if  of  this  constitution  of 
Emmanuel  to  the  erecting  God's  temple  in  <he 
world.  The  discoursing  of  this  matter,  proper 
on  this  occasion.'  As  to  God's  part  herein,  first, 
proposed  to  show,  both  ^that  a  recomp^ise  wnn 
necessary  to  be  made,  and  that  it  coula  be  made 
no  other  way.  Towards  the  evincing  the  former, 
sundry  things  gradTially  laid  down.    The  point 


itself  argued,  by  considering  the  Injury  done  to 
the  divine^  with  what  we  may  suppose  done  to  a 
Mtman,  Government ;  where  repentance  not  con- 
stantly thought  a  suflicient  recompense ;  other- 
wise, «  penitent  delinquent  Was  never  to  be  pu- 
nished. Difference  between  God's  pardon  and 
man's  in  most  usual  cases.  Recompense  for 
wrong  done  to  government,  quite  another  thing 
from  what  answers  the  appetite  of  private  re- 
venge. Expressions  that  seem  to  import  it  in 
God,  how  to  be  understood.  Shown  that  they 
import  no  more  than  a  constant  will  so  far  to 
punish  offences,  as  is. necessary  for  the  asserting 
and  preserving  the  rights  and  dignity  of  his  go- 
vernment. So  much  most  affreeaole,  and  neces- 
sarily belonging  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
•  nature.  Au6  if  the  justice  of  a  human  govern- 
ment requires  it,  of  the  divine  much  more.  .    .     84 

Chap.  VII.  The  notion  of  justice  in  the  divine 
government,  and  in  a  human,  not  altogether  the 
same.  A  thing  said  to  be  just,  in  a  negative  and  a 
positive  sense.  The  question  discussed.  Whether 
God's  will  to  punish  sin  were,  antecedently  to 
his  legal  constitution  to  that  purpose,  just,  not 
only  in  the  former  sense,  but  in  the  la  tier  alsol 
VolenU  non  fii  injv/ria^  as  to  man  neeiis  limita- 
tion. Holy  Scripture  speaks  of  God's  punishing 
sin,  not  merely  as  a  concomitant  of  justice,  but 
an  effect  His  will  to  punish  it  must  proceed 
from  justice  \  not,  primarily,  according  to  the 
common  notion  of  justice,  as  it  respects  the 
rights  of  another  \  therefore  another  notion  of 
it  (as  to  him)  to  he  sought.  God's  rights  so  una- 
lienable, that  he  cannot  quit  them  to  his  own 
wrone  a.s  man  can.  Secondarily,  according  to 
the  other  notion,  his  right  to  punish  depends  not 
on  his  legal  constitution,  but  that  on  it.  That  he 
cannot  altogether  quit  it,  no  detraction  from 
him.  Justice,  in  a  larger  notion,  doth  ftirther 
oblige  to  insist  upon  recompense ;  viz.  tmiversal 

1'ustice,  as  especially  it  comprehends  his  holiness^ 
lis  wisdom.  The  ntness  of  God's  methods  here- 
in not  to  be  only  contemplated  by  men,  but  an- 
Sels.  In  what  sense  punishments  to  be  reckoned 
ebts.  This  matter  summed  up 89 

Chap.  VIII.  Tiie  first  head  thus  for  insisted  on, 
that  a  sufilcient  recompense  was  necessary :  the 
second  succeeds,  that  no  less  wis  sufilcient  than 
that  made  by  Emmanuel.   Dishonour  to  have 

.  insisted  on  less.  What  the  divine  estimate  in 
this  matter  was.  his  own  word  shows.  His  love 
to  offenders  otherwise  under  restraint.  Pro- 
posed to  consideration,  1.  How  great  things 
were  to  be  remitted,  the  sins  of  all  times,  and 
ages.  Not  from  insufilciency  unapplicable  tc 
all  sinners.  Remission  to  be  grantea,  by  a  uni- 
versal law.  3.  How  great  to  be  vouchsafed. 
Which  follows 93 

Crap.  IX.  Concerning  the  gift  or  communication 
of  the  Spirit.  The  Gospel  the  means  of  it.  The 
inseparaole  coimexion  hereof  with  the/onmrr,  the 
imparting  of  righteousness,for  removing  the  guilt 
of  sin.  In  what  sense  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ia 
said  to  be  given,  or  communicated.  What  per- 
sonal union  signifies.  How  personal  presence, 
vital  union,  commimicated  mfluences,  concern 
the  inoniry.  In  what  respect  the  necessity  assert- 
ed of  tnis  communication.  Since  such  ftilness  of 
Spirit  in  Emmanuel,  purposely  for  commimica- 
tion ;  how  comes  it  to  pass  he,  thereby,  rauies  no 
mote  such  temples ;  the  necessity  of  this  com- 
munication, for  this  purpose,  represented  two 
ways ;  by  showing,  1.  Tb  V  rhe  lloly  Scripture 
teaches  that  God  doth  giVC  his  SpiriL  though 
under  distinct  notions,  (mly  through  Cfhrist.  3. 
That  it  was  most  reasonable,  and  merefore  ne- 
cessary it  should  be  so.  The  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture herein  proposed  under  six  heads 9i 
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Cup.  JL  tht  lint  of  themftntioiied  six  beads  insist 
ed  oi^'Thct  the  spirit  is  given  bbth  as  a  Builder, 
and  as  aa  InhaliitaDt  of  this  temple.  Bcriptttre 
testimony  coDceraing  the  former  of  those,  and  the 
latter.  A^d  for  the  sake  of  his  death  and  suffer- 
inga  A:9ci(nily,  the  blestinfr  of  Abraham,  and 
his  seed  from  age  to  age,  upon  this  account. 
More  copioosly  and  to  other  natifms,  when  the 
fulaess  of  time  was  come.  Christ's  death  hath 
inflnence  for  these  two  purposes  with  much  dif- 
ference, to  be  afterwards  explained.  Colossians 
L  19,  SO,  31.  largely  openea.  A  digression  re- 
iating  thereta  The  principal  import  of  that  text, 
(0  show  the  dependence  Cnrist's  whole  work  of 
reconciliation,  both  of  GK)d  to  us,  and  of  us  to 
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word,  emd  net  hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own 
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Sbrm.  yiL  The  Parable  of  the  Uojnst  Jndga.-- 
Luke  xviii.  1—8.  And  he  spake  a  paraUe  unto 
themtothu  end,  ikat  men  ought  always  to  pray, 
mid  not  to  faint  I  safing,  T%ert  was  %n  a  city  a 
judge,  which  feared  not  God,  neither  regarded 
man:  and  there  was  a  widowin  thatdtyf  and  she 
came  unto  him,  saying.  Avenge  me  of  mine  ad/ver- 
sary.  And  he  would  not  for  a  while ;  but  afterward 
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though  he  bear  long  with  them  7  I  tell  you  that 
he  mil  avenge  them  speedily.  Nevertheless  when 
the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shoiU  he  fmd  faith  on  the 
earth? 734 

8erm.  yill.  The  Influence  of  Hope.— Rom.  ▼.  5. 
Hope  makeih  not  a^am£d 737 

SxRM.  IX.  Christians  exhorted  not  to  sleep,  as  do 
others.— 1  Thes.  v.  6.  Therefore  let  us  not  sleep, 
as  do  others 731 

Sbrm.  X.  Jerusalem  rebuilt  in  troublous  times.- 
Dan.  ix.  35.  The  street  shall  be  built  again,  and 
the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times 734 

Serm.  XI.  David's  prayer,  that  the  wa.]r  of  God  may 
be  known  upon  Earth.— Psalm  Ixvii.  3^  3.  T%at 
thy  way  may  be  knownupon  earth,  thy  saving  health 
among  all  nations.  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  O 
God,  let  all  the  people  praise  thee.  .    .    .    ^    .    .    737 

Serm.  XII.  The  Sin  nnd  Danger  of  forsaking  the 
Lord.— Josh.  xxiv.  30.    If  ye  forsake  the  Lord, 
and  serve  strange  gods,  then  he  will  turn  and  do        i 
you  hurt,  and  consume  you,  after  that  he  hath  done 
you  good 741 

Serm.  XIII.  The  Wicked  turned  into  Hell.-Psalm 
ix.  17.  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and 
all  the  nations  that  forget  God 746 
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which  saith,  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  im- 
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John  V.  1.  Whosoever  believeth  that  *ksus  is  the 
Christ  is  bom  of  God :  and  every  one  that  loveth 
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A  Sermon  directing  what  we  are  to  do,  after  a  strict 
Inquiry,  whether  or  no  we  truly  love  God. — ^John  v. 
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Servant  of  Christ,  Mr.  Richard  Fairclough,  who 
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hast  been  failhful  over  a  few  thtngs,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things ;  eiUer  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  lord. 965 

A  Sermon  on  the  much-lamented  Death  of  that 
reverend  and  worthy  Servant  of  Christ,  Mr.  Ri- 
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far  better 973 
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Christ,  the  truly  Rev.  William  Bates,  D.  D.  who 
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said  Thomas,  which  is  called  Didymus,  unlo  kis 
feUoW'disciples,  Let  us  also  go,  that  wc  may  die 
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A  Funeral  Sermon  for  that  very  reverend  and  most 
laborious  Servant  of  Christ,  in  the  Work  of  the 
Ministry,  Mr.  Matthew  Mead,  who  deceased 
Oct.  16,  1699.-1  Tim.  iv.  16.  Thou  shaU  both 
save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee 988 

A  Funeral  Sermon  for  that  faithful,  learned,  and 
most  worthy  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  the  Rev. 
Peter  Vink,  B.  D.  who  deceased  Sept.  6,  1702. 
—Acts  V.  20.  Go,  stand  and  speak  in  the  temple 
to  the  people  aU  the  words  of  this  life 996 

A  Funeral  Sermon  for  Mrs.  Esther  Sampson.— 
Luke  xiii.  16.  -  And  ought  not  this  woman,  being 
a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound, 
lo,  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from  this  bond  on 
the  sabbath  day? 1004 

A  Discourse  relating  to  the  much-lamented  Death 
and  solemn  Funeral  of  Uueen  Mary.— Heb.  xii. 
23.    And  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,      1012 

A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Baxter.— 2  Cor.  v.  8.  We  are  confident,  I  say,  and 
willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  a!nd  to 
be  present  with  the  Lord,    ........      1021 

A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Judith 
Hammond.—!  Cor.  xv.  54.  Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory, 1030 
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Howe.— 3  Tim.  iii.  14.  Bui  wUime  tkmt  im  ike 
things  which  thou  hast  learned  arid  hast  been  asmtrtd  of, 
knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them,  ....      1040 


The  Princiflss  cp  the  Oracles  of  God. 
Parts. 


In  Two 


Part  I.  containing, 

I.  An  Introduction,  proving  the  Necessitv  of  their 
being  taught,  in  Two  Lectures,  on  Heb.  v.  12. 
Ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you  again,  wUch  be 

the  fi/rst  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,    .    .    .    1049 

II.  The  Existence  of  Gk)d,  manifest  from  the  Crea- 
tion, in  Four  Lectures,  on  Rom.  i.  20.  For  the 
invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  oein^  umderstood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  h%s  eternal  power  and 
Go&ead  i  so  that  they  are  without  excuse,      ,    .    1056 

IIL  The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
Four  Lectures,  on  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  All  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 1069 

IV.  The  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  in  Two  Lectures, 
on  James  ii.  19.  T%ou  believest  that  there  is  one 
God;  thou  doest  well:  the  devils  also  believe,  and 
tremble ...    10U5 

y.  The  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Divine  Essence, 
in  Four  Lectures,  on  1  John  v.  7.  For  there 
are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.:  and  these  three 
are  one,        1091 

VI.  The  Attributes  and  Perfections  of  the  Divine 
Beine,  in  Nine  Lectures,  on  Matt.  v.  48.  Be  ^ 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  m 
heaven  is  perfect 1103 

Part  II.  containing, 
I.  The  Decrees  or  Counsels  ot  God,  in  Eight 
Lectures,  on  Ephes.  i.  1 1.  In  whom  also  we  have 
obtained  an  inkeritance,  being  predestinated  ac* 
cording  to  the  purpose  of  kvm  who  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,    .    .    .      1133 

n.  God*s  Work  of  Creation,  in  Seven  Lectures,  on 
Heb.  xi.  3.  Through  faith  we  understand  that 
the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so 
that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear, 1158 

ni.  God's  Creation  of  Man,  in  Three  Lectures,  on 
Gen.  i.  27.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image  ;  in  the  image  of  God  crealed  he  him.    .       1 177 

IV.  The  Fall  of  the  First  Man,  and  the  FaUen 
State  of  Man,  with  the  Death  and  Misery  conse- 
quent on  each  of  them,  in  Fourteen  Lectures,  on 
Rom.  V.  12.  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  enter- 
ed  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  f  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned,    ,      1193 

v.  The  Justice  and  Righteousness  of  God  vindica- 
ted, as  to  all  Men's  coming  into  the  World  with 
depraved  Natures,  in  Eight  Lectures,  on  Psalm 
li.  4,  5.  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinmedy 
and  done  tiiisevil  in  thy  sight :  that  thou  mightest 
be  justified  when  thou  spetDcest,  and  be  clear  when 
ihou^udgest.  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquiif  / 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me,    .    .    .        1233 

VI.  The  General  and  Special  Grace  of  God,  in 
order  to  the  Recovery  of  Apostate  Souls,  in  Three 
Lectures,  on  Luke  ii.  14.    Good  wiU  towards 
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Tbi  IJTCS  of  persons  of  worth  and  eminence,  when 
dnwn  np  with  faithfulneits  and  care,  have  been  erer 
iJiooght  very  entertaining  and  improving;  and  where 
there  has  been  no  hope  of  recovering  any  exact  account 
of  one  of  a  distinguished  character,  moat  people  have 
niher  choeen  to  have  some  short  memorials  of  him,  than 
that  inch  partieolars  as  might  be  retrieved,  should  be  al- 
together boried  in  oblivion. 

Ii  may  be  questioned  whether  any  one  now  living  is 
capable  of  doing  complete  justice  to  the  memoiy  of  the 
truly  reverend  Mr.  John  Howe;  though  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  thaf  the  nimiber  of  those  who  would  set 
t  raise  upon  an  exact  account  of  his  significant  life 
(cooM  stieh  a  thing  be  compassed)  is  far  fh>m  being  small. 
The  hisiory  of  it  could  not  have  been  drawn  up  to  ad- 
ranrage  by  any  but  hiuLself,  or  one  that  had  his  personal 
direetioa  and  assistance ;  or  ai  least  to  whom  he  had  given 
ihe  free  use  of  his  papers,  with  a  liberty  of  transcribing 
aod  inserting  what  mif(bt  be  likely  to  give  entertainment 
to  the  corious  and  inquisitive:  whereas  it  has  unhappily 
Men  oat,  that  he  has  been  so  far  fh>m  leaving  behind  him 
any  directioas  for  such  a  purpose,  or  narrative  of  the 
most  material  passages  of  his  life,  or  hints  of  what  occur- 
red in  his  general  and  extensive  conversation,  or  even 
conmiiaing  his  papers  to  the  care  of  one  that  was  fit  to 
make  use  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  that  before 
his  death  he  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see  in  the  course  of 
these  memorials  of  him)  destroyed  a  number  of  writings, 
that  might  have  afforded  good  materials  towards  the 
ciring  a  true  historical  account  of  him  to  ^fter  ages. 
Tis  not  easy  for  us  to  judge  what  particular  reasons  he 
might  have  for  this  part  of  his  conduct,  and  therefore  it 
becomes  us  to  be  sparing  in  our  censures :  and  yet  I  must 
own  I  cannot  see  why  we  that  are  yet  living  should  here- 
upon slight  or  throw  away,  or  they  that  come  after  us 
should  be  deprived  of,  what  is  still  preserved,  and  may  be 
recovered. 

hfost  people,  I  doubt  not,  will  readily  conclude,  that  the 
world  has  this  way  loot  what  might  have  been  of  no  small 
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use.  But  after  all,  partly  ihun  the  memories  of  some  to 
whom  he  was  well  known,  and  whom  he  admitted  to  free- 
dom in  conversation ;  and  partly  iVom  some  letters  and  pa^ 
pers,  copies  whereof  were  careAilly  preserved  in  the  hands 
of  his  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintance;  and  partly 
also  fVom  such  hints  and  passages  as  he  has  lei\  behind 
him  in  the  many  writings  he  has  published,  such  fhig- 
ments  may  be  gathered  up,  as  eannot,  I  think,  but  be 
agreeable  to  those  to  whom  his  memory  is  precious.  And 
though  in  the  memorials  of  him  that  are  thus  recovered, 
there  will  appear  several  gaps  which  could  not  be  filled 
up ;  yet  are  some  of  the  papers  and  things  preserved  so 
significant  and  worthy  of  notice,  that  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pecting to  have  a  good  number  concurring  with  me  in 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  imhappy  for  them  not  to  be  put 
together,  and  preserved. 

It  is  no  difficult  thing  to  foresee  that  it  will  occasion  no 
small  regret,  in  some  whose  reelect  for  the  deceased  rises 
high,  to  find  the  account  given  of  one  that  wi(s  so  eminent 
in  his  profession,  and  who  would  indeed  have  shined 
bright  in  any  station,  is  so  very  defective  and  imperfect : 
and  if  it  may  contribute  any  thing  to  their  satisfaction,  the 
compiler  of  this  life  is  free  to  own,  he  should  have  been 
heartily  glad,  to  have  been  in  a  capacity  of  drawing  it  up 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  subject  deserved.  He  himself 
had  that  knowledge  of  Mr.  Howe,  that  he  can  readily  soy 
of  him,  as  he  did  of  the  celebrated  Mr..  Newcome  of  Bian- 
chester,  that  "  they  that  knew  him  best,  could  know  but  a 
small  part  of  his  true  and  great  worth,  and  might  always 
apprehend  when  they  knew  most  of  him,  there  was  still 
much  more  that  they  knew  not."*  He  laments  he  could 
not  be  better  jlimisbed  with  materials  in  this  underta- 
king, to  which  he  was  encouraged,  and  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  many.  And  yet  having  been  at  considera- 
ble pains,  in  collecting  and  putting  together  what  is 
here  offered  to  public  view,  thinks  he  may  be  allowed 
to  hope,  that  such  defects  as  are  observed  will  be  easily 
overlooked,  because  he  can  with  safety  say,  it  would 
have  been  no  small  pleasure  to  him  to  have  been  able 
to  have  supplied  them;  and  that  any  mistakes  he  noay 
have  run  into   wiU  be  rtadily  pardoned,  becanae  ha 
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would  gladly  have  avoided  them,  had  he  bat  known  how. 
And  if  it  should  so  happen,  that  ^  any  into  whose  hands 
these  papers  fall,  should  find  some  things  represented  in  a 
manner  that  may  not  be  suited  to  their  particular  gust, 
they  are  desired  to  consider,  that  the  compiler  acted  but 
tfie  part  of  an  historian,  upon  the  best  informations  he 
could  get,  which  he  would  not  have  regarded,  if  he  had 
not  thought  them  fairly  credible ;  but  if  any  are  fturnished 
with  better  accounts,  and  better  vouchers,  he  not  only  can 
readily  submit,  but  shall  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  their 
intelligence. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  first  appearance  of  this  great 
man  upon  this  earthly  stage,  our  Mr.  John  Howe  was 
bom  May  17, 1630,  the  S9th  day  of  which  month  was  re- 
markable for  the  nativity  of  kmg  Charles  II.  and  which 
very  year,  a  few  months  after,  gave  birth  to  that  excel- 
lent person,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  with  whom  Mr.  Howe, 
in  his  after-life,  had  a  particular  intimacy,  and  uncom- 
mon freedom.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Loughbo- 
rousrh,  a  noted  market  town,  in  the  county  of  Leicester ; 
of  which  town  1^  father  was  for  some  time  the  worthy 
minister.  I  have  heard  his  father  commended  as  a  per- 
son of  singular  piety  and  probity ;  and  his  mother  as  a 
woman  of  distinguished  sense.  The  father  and  this  son 
of  his,  were  not  the  only  ministers  of  the  fiunily.  For 
there  was  one  Mr.  Obadiah  Howe,  vicar  of  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire,  who  upon  several  occasions  appeared  in 
print,  and  died  in  1683,b  who  was  our  Mr.  John  Howe's 
uncle.  There  was  also  one  Mr.  William  Howe,  of 
Gedney,  in  the  same  county,  that  was  (I  suppose)  of 
the  fieimily,  though  I  cannot  be  positive  how  related  to 
him. 

As  to  the  father  of  oar  Mr.  Howe,  he  was  settled  in 
the  parish  of  Loughborough  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
afterwards  thrnst  out  by  the  same  hand,  on  the  account 
of  his  siding  with  the  puritans,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  promoter.  He  was  one  of  those  who  could 
not  be  satisfied  to  give  in  to  that  nice  and  punctilious 
conformity,  upon  which  that  prelate  laid  so  great  a 
stress;  and  therefore  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  suffer  him 
to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  that  popu- 
lous town.  Qreat  was  the  rigour  that  was  at  that  time 
used  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  by  which,  as'  sereral 
were  driven  into  America,  and  others  into  Holland,  and 
other  foreign  pans,  so  was  this  worthy  person  from 
whom  Mr.  John  Howe  immediately  descended,  driven 
into  Ireland,  whither  he  took  this  his  son  (then  very 
young)  along  with  him.  While  tKey  continued  in  that 
country,  that  execrable  rebellion  broke  out,  in  which  so 
many  thousands  of  the  poor  protestants,  who  were  alto- 
gether unprovided,  were  so  miserably  butchered,  and  a 
great  number  of  floorishmg  families  ruined  and  imdane, 
by  the  enraged  papists,  whose  very  tenderest  mercies 
were  found  to  be  cruelty.  Both  father  and  son  were  at 
that  time  exposed  to  very  threatening  danger,  the  place 
to  which  they  had  retired  being  for  several  weelis  to- 
gether besieged  and  assaulted  by  the  rebels,  though 
without  success.    A  very  special  providence  did  upon 
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this  occasion  guard  that  life,  which  was  afterwards  made 
so  serviceable  to  great  and  considerable  purposes.  Being ! 
driven  from  thence  by  the  war,  which  continued  for  some 
years,  the  father  returned  back  into  his  native  country, 
and  settled  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster;  and 
there  it  was  that  our  Mr.  Howe  went  through  the  first 
rudiments  of  learning,  and  was  trained  up  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  tongues,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  cenain  information  who  were  his  particular  instruct- 
ors, nor  any  further  notices  relating  to  his  infancy  and 
childhood. 

He  was  sent  pretty  early  (I  cannot  say  exactly  in  what 
year)  to  Christ  College,  in  Cambridge,  where  falling 
among  such  persons  as  Dr.  Henry  More,  and  Dr.  Cud- ' 
worth,  of  both  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer,  I  think  it  I 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  his  early  days  he  received  4 
that  Platonic  tincture,  which  so  remarkably  runs  through  , 
the  writings  which  he  drew  up  and  published  in  his  ad- 
vanced years.    As  for  Dr.  More,  there  was  an  intimacy  ' 
between  him  and  Mr.  Howe,  that  continued  till  the  Doc- 
tor's death;  which  being  known  to  Dr.  Davis  of  Heyden, 
(who  had  the  most  profound  veneration  imaginable  for 
the  Doctor,)  he  the  more  respected  Mr.  Howe  upon  that 
accoimt. 

He  continued  at  Cambridge  till  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  and  then  removed  to  Oxford.  Mr.  Wood,  the 
antiquaiy,  says  that  he  was  of  Brazen-nose  College,  in 
Oxon,  and  Bible  Clerk  there  in  Michaelmas  term,  1648,« 
and  that  he  there  took  his  Bachdor's  degree,  Jan.  18,  | 
1649.d  It  was  a  common  thing  tiien  to  take  the  same 
degree  in  both  universities,  and  I  suppose  it  is  so  to 
this  day. 

He  followed  his  studies  close,  and  his  great  attainments 
in  learning,  joined  with  his  exemplary  piety,  so  recom- 
mended  him,  that  he  was  at  length  duly  elected  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  (of  which  famous  society  he  was  a 
bright  ornament,)  after  he  had  been  made  Demy  by  the 
parliament  visitors.  Mr.  Wood  mentioning  this  of  the 
visitors,  intends  it  I  suppose  as  a  reflection ;  but  I  most 
own  that  may  have  been  the  case,  and  yet  there  may  be 
no  just  matter  of  reflection  in  it  either  on  them  or  on  him. 
Not  on  them,  supposing  the  person  in  whose  room  he  suc- 
ceeded deserved  to  be  ejected ;  nor  on  him,  supposing  he 
did  nothing  unbecoming  to  get  into  his  place  when  he  was 
ejected. 

He  had  several  contemporaries  in  this  college,  that 
afterwards  proved  nonconformists,  as  Mr.  Theophilus 
GkJe,  Mr.  Thomas  Danson,  Mr.  Samuel  Blower,  and 
Mr.  John  Spilsbnry.  Of  the  two  first,  Mr.  Wood  has 
given  some  account,*  among  the  Oxford  Writers;  as  I 
also  have  dane,  in  my  memoirs  of  those  who  were  eject- 
ed for  n<Miconformity  :f  but  the  two  latter  are  wholly 
omitted  by  Mr.  Wood,  though  they  were  both  of  them 
Oxonians,  and  both  of  them  graduates,  because  they 
were  not  writers.  Mr.  Blower,  who  died  pastor  of  a 
congregation  of  dissenters,  in  the  town  of  Abingdon,  in 
the  county  of  Berks,'  was  often  used  to  say  with  plea- 
sure, when  Mr.  Howe  was  at  any  time  spoken  of  in  his 
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tfopuj,  that  diey  two  were  born  in  the  same  town, 
feat  to  the  same  school,  and  were  of  the  same  college 
a  the  oniTeisitj.  And  Mr.  Spilsbury,  who  was  eject- 
ed for  nonoonfoimity  from  Bromsgrove  in  Worcester- 
skire,ii  was  one  with  whom  Mr.  Howe  kept  up  a  most 
ioiisiate  and  endearing  correspondence  by  letter  to  his 
liyingday. 

1  might  also  menticm  two  others,  who  were  Fellows 
of  the  same  college,  who  were  ejected  in  1669,  whom 
Mr.  Wood  wholly  overlooks,  viz.  Mr.  George  For- 
ler  and  Mr.  James  Ashharst,^  who  died  at  Newington 
Green,  near  Ijandon.  It  is  trae  that  they  were  neither 
of  them  writers,  and  yet  they  were  both  graduates,  the 
&mer  being  B.  D.  and  the  latter  M.  A.  and  therefore 
some  notice  oagfat  to  hare  been  taken  of  them  in  his 
FaOi  Soch  things  as  these  make  me  apprehend  that 
that  iothor  designedly  omitted  several  of  the  noncon- 
fonaists,  for  fear  their  number  should  hare  appeared  too 
laii^  and  considerable. 

The  famous  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  was  President  of 

the  coUege,  at  the  same  time  that  Mr«  Howe  and  the 

others  whom  I  hare  now  mentioned  were  Fellows.    He 

hid  a  gathered  church  among  the   scholars   of  that 

boQse,  and  finding  Mr.  Howe,  who  had  an  established 

repatation  among  them,  did  not  offer  himself  to  join  with 

ihem,  he  took  an  occasion  to  speak  to  him  about  it. 

Then  they  two    were    by  themselves,    without    any 

cAher  company  with  them;  and  signified  his   surprise 

tb2t  one  of  his  character  for  serious  piety  should  not 

enhnce  soch  an  opportunity  of  Christian  fellowship, 

vbich  ffli^ht  be  likely  to  have  many  good  consequences 

attending  it   Mr.  Howe,    with  great  ihtnkness,  told 

lam  that  the  true  and  only  reason  why  he  hiad  been 

so  silent  about  that    matter,  was   because  he   under- 

2«»d  they  laid  a  considerable  stress  among  them,  upon 

soae  distinguishing  peculiarities,  of  which  he  had  no 

fifldness,  though  he  could  give  others  their  liberty  to 

^  their  own  way,  without  censuring  them,  or  having 

uj  onkind  thoughts  of  them ;  but  that  if  they  would 

'  sdoiit  him  into  their  society  upon   catholic   terms,   he 

▼3nld  readily  become  one  of  them.    The  Doctor  em- 

bnced  him,  and  told  him  he  would  do  it  with  all  his 

heart;  and  that,  to  his  knowledge,  it  would  be  much  to 

the  atisiaction  and   edification  of  all  that  were  con- 

<enied:  and  he  thereupon  became  a  member  of  that 

^tety.   It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  I  relate  this 

p^age,  which  is  a  proof  that  Dr.  Goodwin  was  not  so 

fiinow  and  caniSned  in  his  temper  and  principles  as 

t>iBe  people  have  represented  him. 

Mr.  Howe*s  promoCion  and  reputation  in  the  college, 
cd  through  the  university,  added  new  spurs  to  his 
diligence  and  application,  which  was  so  great,  that  he 
femished  himself  with  a  large  fund  of  rational  and 
t^^o^ical  learning,  the  fruits  whereof  were  very  con- 
spicDoos  in  his  following  life.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  July  9,  16S2;i  Mr.  Theophilus  Gale,  his  fellow- 
cdlegiate,  whom  I  was  mentioning  but  now,  having 
iakrn  the  very  same  degree  but  the  month  before.  And 
hf  this  titne  he  had  not  only  gone  through  a  course  of 
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philo8<^hy,  conversed  closely  with  the  heathen  moral- 
ists, read  over  the  accounts  we  have  remaining  of  pagan 
theology,  the  writings  of  the  sehool-men,  and  several 
systems  and  common-places  of  the  reformers,  and  the 
divines  that  succeeded  them,  but  (as  he  himself  sig- 
nified to  one  from  whom  I  had  it)  had  thoroughly 
studied  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  from  thence  drawn 
up  a  body  of  divinity  for  himself  and  his  own  use, 
which  he  saw  very  little  occasion  afterwards  to  vary 
from,  in  compliance  with  the  schemes  of  othen. 

After  his  taking  his  last  degree,  Mr.  Howe  became 
a  preacher,  and  was  ordained  by  Mr.  Charles  Herle  at 
his  church  of  WinWick  in  Lancashire,  which  Mr. 
Wood  says  is  one  of  the  richest  churches  in  the  king- 
dom. This  Mr.  Herle  was  a  very  noted  man  in  those 
times ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Twiss,  was  chosen 
prolocutor  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster. 
In  his  parish  there  were  several  chapelries,  and  the 
ministers  that  ofliciated  in  them  assisted  at  Mr.  Howe's 
ordination.  And  he  would  often  say  that  this  Mr. 
Herle  was  a  primitive  bishop,  and  the  assistants  in  bin  / 
several  chapels  were  his  clergy;  and  they  joining  in  \ 
laying  on  hands  upon  him,  he  thought  few  in  modem  / 
times  had  so  truly  primitive  an  ordination  as  he.  And 
Mr.  Howe  always  spoke  of  this  Mr.  Herle  with  a  very 
great  and  particular  respect. 

Some  time  after,  by  an  unexpected  conduct  of  Divine 
Providence,  he  was  called  to  the  stated  exercise  of  his 
ministry  in  the  town  of  Great  Torrington,  in  the  county 
of  Devon.  Dr.  Walker»  tells  us  that  this  place  is  a 
sort  of  donative  or  curacy,  belonging  to  Christ  Church 
in  Oxford,  but  deemed  equivalent  to  one  held  by  insti- 
tution. He  says  that  Mr.  Theophilus  Powel  was  turned 
out  here  about  1646,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  famous 
independent  Mr.  Lewis  Stukely;  and  after  him  came 
Mr.  Howe. 

He  was  but  young  at  the  time  of  his  first  settlement 
in  that  town,  and  yet  even  there  did  he  wonderfully 
fulfil  his  ministry,  and  his  labours  were  blessed  with 
great  success.  When  he  first  came  thither,  several  of 
the  inhabitants  were  members  of  the  congregational 
church  at  Biddeford,  of  which  Mr.  William  Bartlet* 
was  pastor,  who  had  been  Mr.  Howe's  particular  ac- 
quaintance at  Oxford.  Being  weary  of  the  fatigue  of 
going  five  or  six  miles  every  sacrament  day,  and  dis- 
posed to  sit  down  under  Mr.  Howe's  ministry,  these 
people  desired  a  dismission  from  the  church  at  Bidde- 
ford, and  Mr.  Bartlet  readily  resigned  them  to  Mr. 
Howe,  in  whom  there  was  a  general  concurrence ;  and 
he  had  a  numerous  auditory,  and  a  very  flourishing 
Christian  society  under  his  pastoral  care,  and  thought 
of  no  other  than  of  living  and  dying  with  them. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  account  he  once  gave 
me  in  private  conversation,  of  the  great  pains  he  took 
among  them,  without  any  help  or  assistance,  on  the 
public  fasts,  which  in  those  days  returned  pretty  fre- 
quently, and  were  generally  kept  with  very  great  so-  . 
lemnity.  He  told  me  it  was  upon  those  occasions  his 
common  way  to  begin  about  nine  in  the  morning,  with 
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a  pngrer  for  about  a  quarter  of  aa  hour,  in  which  he 

bqi^ged  a  blessing  on  the  work  of  the  day ;  and  after- 

'     wards  read  and  expounded  a  chapter  or  psalm,  in  which 

,     he  speat  about  three  quarters;   then  prayed  for  about 

I     an  hour,  preached  for  another  hour,  and  prayed  for 

about  half  an  hour.    After  this,  he  retired  and  took 

!     some  little  refreshment  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

or  more,  (the  people  singing  all  the  while,)  and  then 

came  again    inte  the  pulpit,  and  prayed  for  another 

hour,  and  gave  them  another  sermon  of  about  an  hour's 

length;  and  so  Contlnded  the  service  of  the  day,  at 

about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  about  half  an 

hour  or  more  in  prayer:  a  sort  of  service  that  few  could 

have   gone    through  without  inexpressible    weariness 

both  to  themselves  and  their  auditories  1   But  he  had  a 

'     strong  head,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  good  bodily  consti- 

^     tution:  and  the  more  he  spent  himself  in  his  Master's 

service,  the  more  was  he  beloved  by  the  inhabitants  of 

his  parish. 

While  he  continued  his  painfiil  labours  in  this  town, 
he '  kept  up  a  good  correspondence  with  the  ministers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  over  the  country,  and 
was  gMatly  esteemed :  but  there  was  a  particular  inti- 
macy between  him  and  the  famous  Mr.  Qeorge  Hughes 
of  Plymouth,^  who  made  a  greater  figure,  and  had  a 
greater  interest  and  influence,  than  most  of  the  minis- 
ters in  those  parts ;  and  he  was  married  to  his  daughter 
March  1, 1664.  These  two  kept  up  a  weekly  mutual 
oorrespcmdenee  by  Latin  letters,  and  I  have  a  memor- 
able passage  to  relate  as  to  one  of  them.  Mr.  Howe 
happened  to  have  a  fire  in  his  house  at  Torrington, 
which  might  have  been  ruinous  to  his  family,  if  a  vio- 
lent rain  which  fell  just,  at  that  time  had  not  con- 
tributed greatly-  to  extinguish  it.  On  that  very  day  it 
so  fell  out  that  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father 
Hughes,  which  concluded  with  this  prayer;  SU  ros 
adi  taper  hMtaoidvm  vestmm:  Let  the  dew  of  hea- 
ven be  upon  your  dwelling:  which  was  a  prayer,  the 
seasonableaess  of  which  for  his  children  in  the  letter  of 
it,  the  good  man  could  not  apprehend  at  the  time  of 
writing;  but  they  could  not  but  affectionately  remark 
it  at  the  receipt  of  it. 

Some  time  after  (I  cannot  with  certainty  say  how 
long)  Mr.  Howe  having  occasion  to  take  a  journey  to 
London,  was  detained  there  longer  than  he  intended. 
He  had  the  curiosity  to  go  one  Lord's  day  (and  it  was 
on  the  last  that  he  designed  to  continue  in  town)  to  be 
an  auditor  at  the  chapel  at  Whitehall;  but  I  cannot 
meet  with  any  one  that  can  with  certainty  recollect 
who  was  to  be  that  day  the  preacher.  Cromwell,  who 
generally  had  his  eyes  every  where,  spied  out  Mr. 
Howe  in  the  auditory,  and  knew  him  by  his  garb  to 
be  a  country  minister,  and  thought  he  discerned  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  in  his  countenance,  and  sent 
a  messenger  to  him  to  desire  to  speak  with  him  when 
the  worship  of  God  was  over.  Upon  his  coming  to 
him,  Cromwell  requested  him  to  preach  before  him  the 
Lord's  day  following.  Mr.  Howe  was  surprised  with 
the  unexpected  motion,  and  modestly  desired  to  be  ex- 
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cused.    Cromwell  told  him  it  was  a  vain  thin^  to  at^ 
tempt  to  excuse  himself;  for  that  he  would   tsike  ne 
denial.    Mr.   Howe  pleaded,   that  having  despatched 
what  bnaineai^  he  had  in  town,  he  was  tending  home-l 
wards,  and  could  not  be  absent  any  longer  witbont  in-j 
convenience.    Cromwell  inquired  what  gresu    damage! 
he  was  liable  to  sustain,  by  tarrying  a  little  longer? 
Mr.  Howe  replied,  that  his  people,  that  were  very  kind 
to  him,  would  be  uneasy,  and  think  he  neglected  them, 
and  slighted  their  respect.    Cromwell  promised  to  write 
to  them  himself,  and  to  send  down  one  to  supply  bis 
place,  and  actually  did  so;   and  Mr.  Howe  staid  and 
preached  as  he  was  desired ;  and  when  he  had   given 
him  one  sermon,  Cromwell  still  pressed  for  a  second 
and  a  third;  and  at  last,  after  a  great  deal  of  fVee  coo- 
versatiim  in  private,  nothing  would  serve  bim    (who 
could  not  bear  to  be  contradicted,  after  he  had  once  got 
the  power  into  his  hands)  but  he  must  have  him  to  be 
his   household  chaplain,  and  he  would  take   c&re  his 
place  should  be    supplied  at  Torrington,  to    the    full 
satisfaction  of  the  people.    Mr.  Howe  did  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  excuse  himaelf  and  get  ofi*;    but  no 
denial  would  be  admitted.    And  at  length  (though  not 
without  great  reluctance)   he  was  prevailed   with  to 
comply,  and  remove   with  his   family   to   Whitehall, 
where  several  of  his  children  were  bom :  and  in  this 
diflkult  station  he  endeavoured  to  be  faithful,  and   to 
keep  a  good  conscience.    And  this   I   suppose  is  the 
time  when,  as  Mr.  Wood  informs  us,p  he  became  Lec- 
turer of  St  Margaret's  church  in  Westminster.    Certain 
it  is,  that  he  was  then  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  gene- 
rally respected;  and  it  has  been  (Served  by  several, 
that  there  was  hardly  any  man  that  was  in  an  eminent 
public  station  in  those  critical  times,  and  that  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  knowledge  of  so  many  secrets  as  he,  that 
was  so  free  from  censure  in  the  changes  that  afterwards 
succeeded.    A  plain  argument  of  uncommon  conduct 
and  caution! 

Never  can  I  find  him  so  much  as  charged,  even  by 
those  that  have  been  most  forward  to  ioveigh  against 
a  number  of  Ids  contemporaries,  with  improving  his 
interest  in  those  who  then  had  the  management  of 
affairs  in  their  hands,  either  to  the  enriching  himself, 
or  the  doing  ill  offices  to  others,  though  of  known  dif- 
fering sentiments.  He  readily  embraced  every  occasion 
that  offered,  of  serving  the  interest  of  religion  and 
learning,  and  opposing  the  errors  and  designs  which 
at  that  time  threatened  both.  Among  many  instances 
of  his  generous  temper,  I  shall  mention  one,  which 
was  his  seasonable  service  to  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  who  was 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Sarum,  successively. 
The  case  in  short  was  this.  In  1657,  that  gentleman, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  John  Greaves  some  time  before 
as  Astronomy  professor  in  the  university  of  Oxon,  stood 
candidate  for  the  principalship  of  Jesus  college  in  the 
same  university,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Michael 
Roberts.  Dr.  Ward  had  the  majority  of  the  Fellows 
for  him;  but  Mr.  Francis  Howell  of  Exeter  college 
made  an  interest  in  the  Protector  Cromwell,  and  obtained 
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tti  pranbe  ibrOe  ffliing  19  that  iwmcy.  Dr.  Ward 
not  knowing  Ifaat  mattBrs  had  gone  so  far,  was  for 
Bikiiig  ML  interest  in  the. Protector  too,  and  in  order  to 
it  applied  to  Bir.  Howe,  who,  withoot  making  gnat 
promiKs  as  to  saceess,  readily  offered  to  introduce  him 
to  the  Protector,  and  do  him  what  service  he  was  ahle. 
Having  obtained  an  aadience,  and  they  three  being 
together,  Mr.  Howe  gave  Cromwell  a  great  character 
of  Dr.  Ward,  wiih  respect  to  his  teaming,  and  signified 
how  ill  it  wonid  aoond,  if  a  man  of  his  known  merit 
sboaid  be  dJaeoanienancsd;  especially  when  he  had  the 
aajority  of  the  Fellows  on  his  side.  Cromwell  replied, 
tlot  Dr.  Roberts  haWag  resigned  his  principalship 
i&fo  bis  hands,  he  had  been  informed  that  it  was  his 
right  to  fiii  op  the  vacancy;  and  he  had  given  his 
prondse  to  Mr.  EUiwell,  and  could  not  draw  back.  But 
imwdofely  taking  Mr.  Howe  aside,  and  disconrsing 
hio  ftedy  about  Dr.  Ward,  and  he  telling  him  that  in 
ias  prehension  it  wonld  be  mnch  for  his  honour  to 
dosomethnig  for  the  Doctor,  and  that  be  would  thereby 
eacoaiage  men  of  merit  and  kamiag,  he  letnmed  to 
Dr.  Ward,  who  continued  waiting,  and  told  htm  that 
he  foand  Mr.  Howe  to  be  much  his  friend,  and  was 
QpQu  his  report  of  him  di^Ktsed  to  give  him  some 
tokens  of  his  regard:  and  thereupon  he  pleasantly 
asked  him  wfasit  he  thought  the  principalship  of  Jesus 
GoUege  might  be  worthl  The  Doctor  freely  told  him 
vhsx  was  the  value  of  it  according  to  common  com- 
putatian.  And  thereupon  he  gave  the  Doctor  a  promise, 
that  he  would  allow  him  the  sum  that  he  mentioaed 
annaaOy.  This  was  at  that  time  reckoned  a  seasonable 
kindness:  and  the  Doetor  expressed  his  grateful  sense 
of  it  io  Mr.  Howe  some  time  after,  when  upoi  the 
chsagc  of  the  times  he  became  a  greater  man. 

There  were  many  others  to  whom  Mr.  Howe  was 
very  serviceable  while  he  continued  at  Whitehall :  and 
never  was  be  known  to  be  backward  to  ainst  auy  of 
the  royalists  or  episcopalians  in  distress,  if  they  were 
but  penotts  of  real  merit  He  belKended  several  with 
his  advice  and  interest  upon  their  beiog  obliged  to  ap- 
pear befiire  the  Triers,  in  order  to  the  having  their 
approbatum  before  their  being  aUowed  to  officiate  la 
piAIie  as  ministers.  Among  the  rest  that  ai^lied  to 
his  fbr  advice  upon  that  occasion,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Thomas  Fuller,  who  is^  well  known  by  his  punning 
writings,  was  one.  That  gentleman,  who  was  gene- 
rally upon  the  merry  pin,  being  to  take  his  turn  before 
these  Triers,  of  whom  he  had  a  very  formidable  notion, 
thus  accosted  Mr.  Howe,  when  he  applied  to  him  for 
adTice:  Sir,  said  he,  you  may  observe  I  am  a  pretty 
ccffpaleat  man,  and  I  am  to  go  through  a  passage  that 
is  very  tfzaight,  I  beg  you  would  be  so  Idnd  as  to  give 
me  a  shove,  and  help  me  through.  He  freely  gave 
him  his  advice*  and  he  promised  to  follow  it ;  and  when 
he  ^ipeared  before  them,  and  they  proposed  to  him  the 
osnal  ipiestiaii,  Whether  he  had  ever  had  any  experience 
of  a  work  of  grace  upon  his  heart  1  he  gave  this  in  for 
answer,  that  he  conM  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts, 
that  he  ouMie  conscience  of  his  very  thoughts ;  with  which 
they  were  satisfied,  as  indeed  they  well  might. 


In  short,  ao  generoua  was  Mr.  Howe,  ia  vsing  hi 
interest  on  the  behalf  of  persons  of  any  worth  ths 
applied  to  him,  that  I  have  been  informed  Cromwel 
once  freely  told  him,  tiiat  he  had  obtamed  many  favour 
for  others ;  but,  says  he,  I  wonder  when  the  time  is  t 
com^  that  you  will  moive  for  any  thing  for  yourself,  0 
your  &mily.  A  plain  argument  that  he  took  him  for 
very  disinterested  person,  and  as  free  from  selfishnea 
as  he  was  from  partiality. 

And  here  I  know  not  how  to  fi>rbear  mentioning  1 
passage  that  I  had  from  Mr.  Howe's  own  mouth,  whei 
I  had  the  happiness  of  some  hours*  free  conversatioi 
with  him,  without  any  interruption.  I  had  heard  froi 
several,  (and  it  had  been  confinned  to  me  by  Mi 
Jeremy  White,  who  lived  at  Whitehall  at  the  ver 
same  time  with  Mr.  Howe,)  that  the  notion  oi  a  pai 
ticular  faith  in  prayer  prevailed  much  in  Cromwell 
court;  and  that  itwaTa  common  opinion  among  tbeu 
that  sadii  as  were  in  a  special  manner  ihvonred  of  Qo( 
when,  they  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  to  hii 
for  his  mercies,  either  for  themselves  or  others,  ofte 
had  such  impressions  made  upon  their  minds  and  spirii 
by  a  divine  hand,  as  signified  to  them,  not  only  in  th 
general  that  their  prayers  would  be  heard,  and  gn 
ciously  answered,  but  that  the  particular  mercies  thi 
were  sought  for  would  be  eertainly  bestowed;  na; 
and  sometimes  also  intimated  to  them  in  w^at  way  an 
manner  they  would  be  afforded,  and  pointed  out  t 
them  future  events  beforehand,  which  in  reality  is  tl 
same  with  inspiration.  Having  heard  of  mischkf  dot 
by  the  prevalence  of  this  notion,  I  took  the  opportunil 
that  offered,  when  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  tl 
utmost  freedom,  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Howe  what  he  ha 
known  about  this  matter,  and  what  were  his  appri 
hensions  concerning  iti  He  told  me  the  prevalence  < 
the  notion  that  I  mentioii^d  at  WhitehaU,  at  the  tin 
when  he  lived  there,  was  too  notorioos  to  be  called  i 
question ;  and  tliat  not  a  little  paina  was  taken  to  cu 
tivate  and  wppori  it;  and  that  he  once  heard  a  sermc 
there,  (from  a  person  of  note,)  the  avowed  design  < 
which  was  to  maintain  and  defend  it  He  said,  he  wi 
so  fuUy  convinced  of  the  ill  tendency  of  such  a  pru 
ciple,  that  aAer  the  bearing  this  sermon,  he  thougl 
himself  bound  in  conscience,  when  it  came  next  to  h 
turn  to  preach  before  Cromwell,  to  set  himself  indu 
triously  to  qppose  it,  and  to  beat  down  that  spiritu) 
pride  and  confidence,  which  such  fancied  impulses  ai 
impressions  were  apt  to  produce  and  chensh.  He  to] 
me,  he  observed  that  while  he  was  in  the  pulp 
Cromwell  heard  him  with  great  attention,  but  woul 
sometimes  knit  his  brows,  and  discover  great  uneas 
nass.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  he  told  me  a  perse 
of  distinction  came  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  kne 
what  he  had  done;  and  s^sufiod  it  to  him  as  his  a] 
prehensiob  that  Cromwell  would  be  so  incensed  upo 
that  discourse,  that  he  would  find  it  rery  difficult  ev< 
to  make  his  peace  with  him,  or  secure  his  favour  for  tl 
friture.  Mr.  Howe  replied,  that  he  liad  but  discharge 
his  conscience^  and  could  leave  the -event  with  Qo 
He  told  me  that  he  afterwards  observed  Cromwell  wt 
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eoder  in  Ills  carria^  to  him  thaa  before;  and  some- 
times he  thought  he  would  hare  spoken  to  him  of  the 
matter^  bat  he  never  did,  and  rather  chose  to  forbear. 
He  added,  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
what  he  did  in  this  case,  both  in  the  time  of  doing  it, 
and  ever  afterwards,  to  the  time  of  oar  conversing  to- 
gether iQion  this  subject 

I  well  remember,  that  upon  this  occasion  I  begged 
of  Mr.  Howe  a  sight  of  the  notes  of  this  sermon  of  his 
iqK)n  a  particolar  fiiith  in  prayer,  if  ever  he  conld 
recover  them,  and  he  gave  me  a  promise ;  and  when  I 
reminded  him  of  it  some  time  after,  he  told  me  he  had 
looked  for  the  notes,  bat  conld  not  find  th«n.  And  not 
long  since  I  desired  a  search  might  be  made  for  it, 
among  the  few  notes  of  his  that  remain.  And  what 
coald  be  found,  though  it  is  bat  a  fragment,  shall  be 
added  in  the  close  of  this  accoant 

.Whilst  he  continued  in  Cromwell's  family,  he  was 
often  put.  upon  secret  services;  but  they  were  always 
honourable,  and  such  as,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
jadgment,  might  be  to  the  benefit  either  of  the  public, 
or  of  particolar  persons.  And  when  he  was  once  en- 
gaged he  used  all  the  diligence,  and  secrecy,  and  des- 
patch, he  was  able.  Once  particularly  I  have  been 
informed,  he  was  sent  by  Oliver  in  haste,  upon  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  to  Oxford,  to  a  meeting  of  ministers  there, 
and  he  made  such  despatch,  that  though  he  rode  by  St. 
Giles's  Church  at  twelve  o'clock,  he  arrived  at  Oxford  by 
a  quarter  after  five.  In  short,  he  so  behaved  himself  in 
this  station,  that  he  had  the  ill  will  of  as  few  as  any 
man,  and  the  particular  friendship  of  the  great  Dr. 
WiUdns,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
several  others,  who  were  great  sapports  of  real  piety 
and  .goodness  in  those  times,  and  afterwards  eminent 
imder  the  legal  establishment. 

When  Oliver  died,  his  son  Richard  succeeded  him  as 
Protector,  and  Mr.  Howe  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  son,  as  he  had  done  to  the  fhther.  He  was  still 
chaplain  at  court,  when  in  October,  1658,  he  met  with 
the  congregational  brethren  at  the  Savoy,  at  the  time 
of  their  drawing  up  their  Confession  of  faith,  &c.<i  And 
though  he  meddled  not  with  state  affairs  neither  then 
nor  afterwards,  yet  he  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that 
he  was  in  his  jadgment  very  much  against  Richard's 
parting  with  his  parliament,  which  he  easily  foresaw 
would  issue  in  his  own  ruin.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
fKend,  that  discoursing  once  freely  with  Mr.  Howe, 
about  the  setting  Richard  aside,  he  intimated  to  him, 
that  it  was  but  a  parenthesis  in  a  public  paper,  that 
was  the  occasion  of  the  great  ill-will  of  the  officers  to  him 
which  rose  at  length  to  that  height,  that  nothing  would 
satisfy,  but  the  pulling  him  down.  And  when  the  same 
person  signified  in  a  way  of  firee  discourse  to  Blr.  Howe, 
that  he  had  heard  Richard  reflected  on  as  a  weak 
man,  he  with  some  warmth  made  this  return;  How 
could  he  be  a  weak  man,  when  upon  the  remonstrance 
that  was  brought  (torn  the  army  by  his  brother  Fleet- 
wood, he  stood  it  out  all  night  against  his  whole  council, 
and  continued  the  debate  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


having  none  but  Thorlow  to  abet  him;  wi>^mtMmfn|y 
that  the  dissolving  that  parliament  would  be  both  his 
ruin  and  theirs!  Upon  some  farther  discourse  on  the 
same  subject,  Mr.  Howe  told  my  friend,  that  Fleetwood 
undertook  with  great  solemnity,  that  if  Richard  would 
but  comply  with  the  proposal  that  was  made  him,  the 
army  should  not  do  him  the  least  damage.  And  he 
added,  that  when  Fleetwood  was  afterwards  put  in 
mind  of  this,  all  the  answer  ke  returned  was,  that  he 
thought  he  had  had  more  interest  in  the  army  than  he 
found  he  had.  And  Mr.  Howe  further  added,  that  ac- 
cidentally meeting  with  Major-General  Berry,  who  was 
in  those  times  so  active  and  busy,  some  time  after  the 
restoration,  when  he  was  but  in  very  mean  circum- 
stances, he  very  flreely  told  him,  with  tears  running 
down  his  cheeks,  that  if  Richard  had  but  at  that  time 
hanged  up  him,  and  nine  or  leu  more,  the  nation  might 
have  been  happy.  But  without  t^plaudiag  what  was 
weak,  or  vindicating  what  was  blameable,  it  becomes 
us  to  be  sensible,  that  the  great  and  infinitely  wise 
God  had  purposes  to  serve,  that  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  human  foresight. 

When  the  army  had  got  their  will,  and  set  Richard 
aside,  they,  as  it  was  foreseen  they  would,  soon  fell 
themselves;  and  a  way  was  made  by  Monk  to  bring 
things  back  into  the  old  channel.  Mr.  Howe  retoraed 
to  his  people  at  Torrington,  and  continued  his  labours 
among  them  till  the  restoration:  at  which  time  there 
was  such  a  madness  attending  the  universal  joy,  that  it 
is  a  perfect  wonder  the  nation  ever  in  any  measure  re- 
covered it.  Th^  king  being  restored,  made  for  some 
time  more  use  than  was  usual  of  the  lords-lieutenants 
and  their  deputies  to  ke^  the  several  counties  of  the 
kingdom  in  awe:  many  were  made  offenders  for  a 
word,  and  the  most  cautious  preachers  were  accused 
and  censured,  if  they  were  not  intoxicated  to  the  same 
degree  with  their  neighbours.  Among  the  rest,  Mr. 
Howe,  though  as  cautious  as  most  men  of  giving  dis- 
turbance to  any,  yet  met  with  some  trouble,  in  the  year 
1660,  a  few  months  after  the  restoration,  which  appears 
to  have  been  given  him  by  persons  that  were  desirous 
to  do  a  pleasure  to  those  who  then  had  the  ascendant. 

He  was  informed  against  by  John  Evans  and 
William  Morgan,  as  delivering  somewhat  that  was 
seditious  and  even  treasonable,  jv  two  sermons  preached 
from  Gal.  vi.  7,  8.  on  Sep.  30,  and  Oct.  14.  The  inform- 
ation was  given  before  Mr.  Wellington  the  mayor, 
who  took  an  engagem^t  from  Mr.  Howe,  and  oihen; 
on  his  behalf,  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  sessions, 
to  answer  to  that  matter.  Before  that  time,  some  of 
the  deputy-lieatenants  of  the  county  (who  were  not 
willing  the  magistrates  of  the  several  corporations 
should  be  too  powerful)  sent  word  to  the  mayor  that 
they  could  not  be  present  at  the  appointed  session,  bat 
desired  to  hear  the  matter  at  some  other  time,  and  pre- 
fixed a  day  for  that  purpose,  to  which  the  mayor  accord- 
ingly adjourned  the  sessions  in  compliance  with  their 
desire.  And  whereas  Mr.  Howe  in  open  coart  demanded 
the  benefit  of  the  statute  of  1  Edw.  VI.  and  1  Eliz.  to 
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jnrge  lumadf  bf  more  evidences  than  the  informexs,  tlie 
aafOT  administered  an  oath  tp  one  and  twenty  witnesses, 
vho  were  jndicioiis  men,  enjoining  them  on  his  majesty's 
behalf  to  declare  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  and  they  all  clear- 
ed Mr.  Howe  from  the  guilt  in  the  accnsafion,  and  the 
court  accordingly  discharged  him. 

Some  tine  after  this,  on  November  Mth,  one  of  the 
constables  of  the  town  summoned  the  mayor  to  appear 
before  the  depoty-lieotenant,  by  a  warnutt,  dated  the 
14th,  which  he  had  kept  ten  days  by  him;  and  the 
ame  being  signed  by  fooi  gentlemen  who  had  been  in 
tovn  the  day  that  the  warrant  bore  date,  (which  was  the 
reiy  day  oC  the  hearing,)  and  the  sherifi*s  hand,  who 
was  not  then  in  town,  being  also  to  the  warrant,  the 
mayor  doubted  whether  the  warrant  was  made  by  the 
gentlemen  or  not;  and  thereupon  wrote  to  the  sheriff, 
that  in  case  he  might  not  be  excDsed  firom  appearing, 
he  wonki  prepare  for  it,  as  far  as  would  consist  with  his 
office  and  place :  but  the  messenger  not  returning  soon 
oKR^h,  (the  summons  being  for  Saturday,  and  the  ap- 
pearance the  Wednesday  morning  after,)  the  mayor 
gare  another  letter  to  the  deputy-lieutenants  to  the 
saae  purpose,  and  they  presently  sent  a  party  of  horse 
for  him,  who  carried  him  to  Exon ;  where  appearing 
before  the  said  deputy-lieutenants,  they  told  him  he  had 
acted  unwarrantably  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Howe,  and 
gmnm^ft^  }um  Xo  thc  Marshalsfft,  where  he  paid  three 
poands  for  foes,  and  afterwards  was  bound  over  to  up- 
pear  at  the  next  assizes;  and  when  they  came,  this  af- 
lair  of  Mr.  Howe  was  heard  at  large  before  the  judge, 
and  the  notes  that  were  taken  in  short-hand  by  a  hearer 
were  read  before  him;  and  having  heard  them  out,  he 
said  the  charge  was  wholly  bottomed  upon  a  mistake, 
and  cleazed  him.  One  of  theaccosers  soon  left  the  town, 
aad  was  seen  there  no  more;  and  the  other  cut  his  own 
throat,  aad  was  buried  ata  crossroad. 

It  is  observable  that  there  were  many  things  of  this 
kind  at  that  time  inseveral  parts  of  England,  which  seem 
io  have  been  managed  in  concert,  on  purpose  to  make 
viy  for  the  celebrated  Act  of  Uniformity ;  as  in  the  case 
d  Mr.  Andrew  Parsons,  of  Wem,  in  Shropshire,'  Mr. 
John  Sacheverel,  oi  Wincaunton,  in  Somersetshire,* 
and  divers  others. 
When  things  were  thought  suiieiently  prepared  for  it, 

^  at  length,  in  16GSS,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  though,  as  it  was  observed, 
(and  it  ought  not  to  this  day  to  be  forgotten,)  with  a 
very  small  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it 
tok  place  on  August  34th,  this  year.   BIr.  Howe  on  that 

,  <hy  preached  two  veiy  affecting  sermons  to  his  people 

I  tt  Tonington,  aad  Ids  auditory  were  all  in  tears.  He 
CQosoked  his  conscience,  and  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  terms  of  conformity  fixed  by  the  law,  some  aeoount 
of  which  he  gave  in  his  farewell  sermons.  He  here- 
upon quitted  his  public  station  in  the  church,  and  be- 

^came  a  silenced  aonconfbrmist :  though  how  that 
ehorch  f^om  which  he  was  excluded,  can  be  that  tmly 
primitive  and  apostolic  church  that  it  is  represented, 

!  Ill  yet  exclude  one  of  his  latitude,  remains  to  many 
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to  this  day  a  BgrsCery.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  what 
he  himself  has  told  me,  vtx.  that  the  first  tima  he 
accidentally  fell  into  the  company  of  his  much  valued 
fhend  Dr.  Wilkins,  after  the  affecting  change  which 
that  act  produced,  (under  the  sad  effects  whereof  many 
worthy  persons  are  still  groaning,)  the  Doctor  in  hia 
usual  way  entering  into  a  tne  and  pdeasaat  conversa- 
tion with  him,  told  him  that  that  act  had  had  such  con* 
sequences  as  a  litUe  surprised  him.  Some,  he  said,  that 
he  should  have  thought  much  too  stiff  and  rigid  ever 
to  have  fallen  in  with  the  estaUtshment,  had  complied 
and  conformed,  while  others  that  he  thooght  had  a  suf- 
ficient latitude  to  have  conformed,  had  stood  out  and 
continued  nonconformists:  and  he  intimated  to  Mr. 
Howe  that  he  took  him  for  one  of  the  latter  sort,  and 
should  therefore  be  glad  to  know  the  reasons  of  hia 
conduct  Bir.  Howe  very  fhuikly  told  him,  that  he  had 
weighed  that  matter  with  all  the  impartiality  he  was 
able,  and  had  not  so  slender  a  concern  for  his  own  use- 
fulness and  comfort,  as  not  to  have  been  willing  and 
desirous  to  have  been  under  the  establishment,  could 
he  Imt  have  compassed  it  with  satisfaction  to  his  con- 
science: but  that  the  giving  him  a  particular  account 
of  the  workings  of  his  mind  upon  that  occasion, 
(which  he  was  Aree  to  do  without  any  reserve,  when  a 
convenieikt  opportunity  offered,)  would  take  up  much 
more  time  than  they  then  had  to  qpend  together ;  and 
that  so  many  things  were  necessarily  to  be  touched 
upon  in  a  discourse  on  that  subject,  that  it  was  not  pos^ 
sible  for  it  to  be  crowded  into  a  transient  conversa- 
tion, and  therefore  he  should  reserve  it  to  a  season, 
when  having  more  time,  he  might  have  more  scope  for 
enlarging :  but  one  thing,  he  added,  he  could  tell  him 
with  assurance,  which  was  this,  that  that  UUUuie  of  his, 
which  he  was  pleased  to  take  notice  of,  was  so  far  ftom, 
inducing  him  to  conformity,  that  it  was  the  very  thing 
that  made  and  kept  him  a  nonconformist.  The  Doctor 
asked  him  whether  it  was  the  discipUme  of  the  church, 
that  was  the  thing  f^om  whence  he  drew  his  chief  ob- 
jection 1  To  which  Mr.  Howe  replied,  that  he  could  not 
by  any  means  be  fond  of  a  church,  that  in  reality  had 
no  iiteifUne  at  all,  and  that  he  thought  that  a  very 
considerable  objection  against  the  establishment  The 
Doctor  told  him,  that  though  he  was  sensible  there 
might  not  then  be  room  for  coming  to  a  variety  of  par- 
ticulars, yet  he  should  be  glad  of  a  general  hint  fhmi 
him,  about  what  was  his  great  hinderance  in  the  case, 
leaving  the  enlargement  to  a  fiurther  opportunity, 
which  he  should  readily  embrace.  Mr.  Howe  then 
went  on,  and  intimated  to  him,  that  he  took  the  public 
exercise  of  his  ministry  to  be  like  a  habitation  or 
dwelling ;  and  that  when  he  was  put  upon  consulting 
about  a  dwelling,  he  could  not  tell  how  to  reconcile  it 
with  r^T"™«»  prudence,  to  enter  into  a  habitation  that 
he  was  apprehensive  had  so  weak  a  foundation,  as  that 
it  was  not  likely  to  stand  very  long.  I  could  not,  says  he, 
by  any  means  be  for  going  into  a  falling  house,  for  fear 
of  its  fhlling  about  my  ears.  Of  this  nature  (said  he) 
I  take  the  present  constitutioQ  to  be,  compared  with  that 
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well  be  supposed  or  imagined  in  so  narrow  a  com- 
pass. 

'1.  My  swearing  is  mv  act.  3.  The  obligation  I 
lereby  contract  is  Toluntaiy.  3.  Swearing  in  a  form 
of  words  prescribed  by  another,  I  adopt  those  words, 
and  make  them  my  own.  4.  Being  now  so  adopted, 
their  first  nse  is  to  express  the  tme  tense  of  my  hecut, 
touching  the  matter  about  which  I  swear.  5.  Their 
next  use,  as  they  have  now  the  form  of  an  oath,  is  to 
assure  him  or  them  who  duly  require  it  flrom  me,  that 
what  I  express  hf  them  is  the  true  sense  of  my  heart. 
6.  'Tis  repugnant  to  both  those  ends,  that  they  should 
be  constmed  (as  now  used  by  me)  to  signify  another 
thing  than  what  I  sincerely  intend  to  make  known  by 
them.  7.  If  the  words  be  of  dubious  signification, 
capable  of  more  senses  than  one,  I  ought  not  to  hide  the 
sense  in  which  I  take  them,  but  declare  it,  lest  I 
deceive  them  whom  I  should  satisfy.  8.  That  declara- 
tion I  ought  to  make,  if  I  have  opportunity,  to  them 
whose  satisfaction  is  prfinarily  intended  by  the  oath; 
if  not,  to  them  whom  they  intrust  and  employ.  9.  This 
declared  sense  must  be  such  as  the  words  will  fairly  be^r, 
without  force  or  violence.' 

I  have  been  told,  that  in  this  year  1665,  Mr.  Howe 
was  imprisoned  for  two  months  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Nicolas, 
which  was  the  place  where  his  father-in-law  Mr. 
George  Hughes,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Obadiah  Hughes, 
had  been  confined  for  a  longer  time:  but  the  occasion 
of  this  imprisonment,  what  was  alleged  to  justify  it, 
and  how  he  obtained  deliverance,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover. 

In  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Obadiah 
Hughes,  after  they  were  set  at  liberty,  he  expressed  him- 
self thus: 

'Blessed  be  Ood,  that  we  can  have,  and  hear  of, 
each  other's  occasions  of  thanksgiving,  that  we  may 
join  praises  as  wdl  as  prayers,  which  I  hope  is  done 
daily  for  one  another.  Nearer  approaches,  and  constant 
adherence  to  God,  with  the  improvement  of  our  interest 
in  each  other's  heart,  must  compensate  (and  I  hope  will 
abundantly)  the  unkindness  and  instability  of  a  surly 
treacherous  world,  that  we  see  still  retains  its  wajrwajxl 
temper,  and  grows  more  peevish  as  it  grows  older, 
and  more  ingenious  in  inventing  w&ys  to  torment 
whom  it  disafifects.  It  was,  it  seems,  not  enough  to 
loll  by  one  single  death,  but  when  that  was  almost 
done,  to  give  leave  and  time  to  respire,  to  live  again,  at 
least  in  hope,  that  it  mi?ht  have  the  renewed  pleasure 
of  putting  us  to  a  fUrther  pain  and  torture  in  dying 
once  more.  Spite  is  natural  to  her.  All  her  kindness 
is  an  artificial  disguise ;  a  device  to  promote  and  serve 
the  design  of  the  former  with  the  more  efficacious  and 
pierdng  malignity.  But  patience  will  elude  the  design, 
and  blunt  its  sharpest  edge.  It  is  perfectly  defeated 
when  nothing  is  expected  from  it  but  mischief;  for  then 
the  worst  it  can  threaten  finds  us  provided,  and  the  best 
it  can  promise  incredulous,  and  not  apt  to  be  imposed 
upon.  This  will  make  it  at  last  despair  and  grow 
hopeless,  when  it  finds  that  the  more  it  goes  abofot  to 
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mock  and  vex  us,  the  more  it  teaches  and  instructs  os;  { 
and  that  as  it  is  wickeder,  we  are  wiser.    If  we  cannot, 
God  will  outwit  it,  and  carry  us,  I  trust,  safe  through, 
to  a  better  world,  upon  which  we  may  terminate  hopes 
that  will  never  make  us  ashamed,'  Ac. 

He  continued  still  in  those  western  counties,  and 
went  much  from  one  gentleman's  house  to  another,  and 
was  ready  wherever  he  came  to  do  any  service  he  was 
able;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1668,  he  was  prevailed 
with  to  print  a  book  which  met  with  wonderful  accept- 
ance in  the  world,  and  not  undeservedly,  if  either  the 
subject  be  considered,  or  the  happy  management  of  it. 
I  remember  it  was  a  usual  saying  of  Dr.  Henry  More, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  once  and  again,  that 
*  if  any  man  had  but  written,  his  works  would  best  show 
to  all  intelligent  readers  what  he  was.''  Perhaps  this 
is  as  true  of  Mr.  Howe  as  of  most  men  that  ever  appear- 
ed in  print  For  in  some  of  his  writings  he  has  drawa 
his  own  very  picture,  without  any  disguise  or  artifice. 

The  first  thing  of  his  that  was  published,  was  a  ser- 
mon fh>m  Eccles.  vii.  39.  upon  '  Man's  Creation  in  an 
holy,  but  mutable  State.'  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
'  Morning  Exerci^  methodized,'  printed  in  1660.  But 
he  at  this  time  published  a  discourse  entitled,  The 
Blessedness  of  ther  Righteous,  firom  Psal.  xvii.  15.  being, 
as  I  am  informed,  sermons  preached  while  he  was  at 
Torrington:  and  this  is  a  treatise  that  has  been  well 
received  and  greatly  valued,  by  the  most  serious  and 
judicious  of  all  persuasions. 

There  is  something  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  that 
I  take  to  be  extremely  fi!ne,^and  that  should  not  be 
passed  over  lightly,  according  to  the  usual  way  for  the 
generality  of  common  readers.  He  there  says  of  that 
discourse  of  his, 

'That  the  design  of  it  is  wholly  practical,  and  it 
hath  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  disputation.  If  (says 
he)  there  be  any  whose  business  it  is  to  promote  a  pri- 
vate divided  interest,^  or  who  place  the  sum  of  their  re- 
ligion in  an  inconsiderable  and  doubtfU  opinion,  it 
doth  not  imhallow  their'  altars,  nor  offer  any  afiSrout  to 
their  idol.  It  intendr  no  quarrel  to  any  contending 
angry  party;  but  deals  upon  things,  in  the  substance 
whereof  Christians  are  at  a  professed  agreement:  and 
hath  therefore  the  greater  probability  of  doing  good  to 
some,  x^ithout  the  ofience  of  any.  'Tis  indeed  equally 
matter  oif  complaint  and  wonder,  that  men  can  find  so 
much  leisure,  to  avert  from  such  things  wherein  there 
is  so  much  both  of  delight  and  pleasure,  unto  vrkat  one 
would  think  should  have  little  of  temptation  or  allore- 
ment  in  it,  contentious  jangling.  It  might  rather  be 
thou^t,  its  visible  fruits  and  tendencies  should  render 
it  the  most  dreadftil  thing  to  every  serious  beholder. 
What  tragedies  hath  it  wrought  in  the  Christian  church! 
Into  how  weak  and  languishing  a  condition  hath  it 
brought  the  religion  of  professed  Christians !  Hence 
have  risen  the  intemperate  preternatural  heats  and  an- 
gers that  have  spent  its  strength  and  spirits;  and  make 
it  look  with  so  meagre  and  pale  a  ihce.  We  have  had 
a  greater  mind  to  dispute  than  live,  and  to  contend 
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^'  coouoaed  far  some  time  in   the  eouAQr  of  Pevcm, 
i  {ReKhiog  in  prime  koases,  among  his  friends  and  «c- 
fninnnoe,  as  be  had  eiipoitiiuity.    Having*  preached 
atihe  house  of  a  certain  gentleman  in  those  parts,  and 
spent  some  few  days  vith  Urn,  he  at  his  z^tomiiome, 
i  <«as  told  thst  an  oAoer  belonging  to  the  Bish<^'s  court 
f   had  been  to  iaqoire  after  him,  and  left  word  that  there 
was  a  eitstiaa  out,  both  against  him,  and  the  gentle- 
man vtwJMse  house  he  had  preached.    Heiei^Kin,  he 
the  Teiy  next  morning  took   his  horse,  and  rode  to 
Ezemvaad  l^gMiiig  at  the  inn  there  which  he  nsnally 
called  at,  he  stood  awhile  at   the  gate,   considering 
vfaiehwayhe  had  best  to  steer  his  coarse.    While  he 
stood  ransntg,  a  certain  dignified   clergyman,    with 
vbom  he  was  well  acquainted,  happening  to  pass  by, 
looked  on  him  with  some  snipriee,  and  saluted  him 
with  this  qoestion,  Mr.  Howe,  what  do  you  do  herel 
to  whom  he  replied,  with  another  questian;  Pray,  sir, 
what  hsTe  I  done,  that  I  may  not  be  here  1  Upon 
which  he  tdd  him  that  there  was  a  process  out  against 
hiai,  md  that  being  so  well  known  as  he  was,  he  did 
Botal  an  question  bat  that  if  he  did  not  take  care  of 
himseU;  he  would  be  taken  up  in  a  very  little  time. 
Among  other  discourse   that  passed;   he   asked  him 
whether  he  would   not  go  and  wait  upon  the  bishop  1 
He  aid,  he  thought  not  to  do  it,  unless  his  lordship 
beariaf  of  his  being  in  that  city,  should  think  fit  to 
hnrite  hun.    Upon   this,  he  advised  him  to  call  for  a 
room,  and  wait  there  a  little,  and  told  him  he  would  go 
to  the  hishop,  and  left  him  know  that  he  was  there,  and 
letom  to  hhn  again,  and  give  him  an  account,  what 
his  brdihq)  said  to  it.    He  accordin^y  left  him,  and 
soon  letoroed,  and  t»t>aght  him  an  invitation  from  the 
bishq),  who  signified  he  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 
Waiti&g  on  his  lordship,  he  received  him  with  great 
cirility,  as  his  old  acquaintance.    The  bishop  presently 
fciltoeipostalaiing  with  him  about  his  nonconformity. 
Mr.  Howe  told  his  lordship,  he  could  jiot  have  time, 
vithont  greatly  trespassing  upon   his  patience,  to  go 
timra^  the  several  objections  which  be  had  to  make 
against  the  terras  of  conformity.    The  bishop  pressed 
him  to  name  any  one  that  be  reckoned  to  be  of  weight. 
He  thereupon  instanced  in  the  point  of  re-ordination. 
Why,  pray  sir,  aaud  the. bishop  to  him,  what  hart  is 
I  there  in  being  twice  ordained  1  Hurt,  my  lord,  says 
BCr.Howe  to  him;   the  thought  is  shocking;  it  hurts 
mf  imderstanding ;  it  is  an  absurdity :  for  nothing  can 
;  l»vt  two  beginnings.    I   am  sure,  said   he,  I  am  a 
minister  of  Christ,  and  am  ready  to  debate  that  matter 
vith  Toar  k>rdship,  if  you  please;  and  I  can't  begin 
again  to  be  a  minister.    The  bishop  then  dropping  that 
matter,  told  Mr.  Howe^  as  he  had  done  at  other  times, 
that  if  he  would  eome  in  aaoongst  them,  he  nu^t  have 
ca»iderable  preferments,  and  at  length  dismissed  him 
iA  a  Tery  friendly  manner.    And  as  his  lordship  did 
Qci  take  the  least  notice  to  him  of  the .  process  that  was 
fisoed  out  against  him,  so  neither  did  he  say  any  thing 
of  it  to  his  lordship:  bat  taking  his  leave,  he  moimted 
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his  horse  and  rode  home,  and  heard  no  more  of  that 
matter,  either  with  respect  to  the  gentleman,  or  himself. 

In  166&,  when  the  dissenting  ministers  had  been 
three  years  silenced,  they  were  not  a  little  perplexed 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  act  that  passed  in 
the  parliament  at  Oxford,  by  which  they  were  obUged 
(under  the  penalty  of  not  being  allowed,  unless  xnpaa 
the  road,  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  dty,  or  cor- 
poration, or  any  place  that  sent  burgesses  to  parliament, 
or  any  place  where  they  had  been  ministers,  or  had 
preached  after  the  Act  of  Oblivion)  to  swear, 'that  it 
was  not  lawful,  itpan  any  pretence  whatsoever,''  to  take 
arms  against  the  king,  and  that  they  abhorred  the  traitor- 
ous position,  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority  against  his 
person,  or  against  those  commissionated  by  him,  in 
pursuance  of  such  commission:  and  .that  diey  would 
not  at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  of  the  govern- 
ment either  in  church  or  state.'  They  were  much 
divided  in  their  sentiments  upon  this  occasion^  There 
werer  several  among  them,  w^o  reckoned  this  oath  so 
insnaring,  that  they  durst  not  take  it:  but  it  was  at 
length  taken  ii|  London  by  Dr.  Bates,  and  others  to 
the  number  of  twenty .>  It  was  also  taken  in  CUsvonshire 
by  Mr.  Howe  and  others,  to  the  number  of  twelve  $  «nd 
by  some  few  in  Dorsetshire. 

The  twelve  who  took  this  oath  in  Devonshire,  w«re 
(as  I  ^m  informed  from  a  manoscript  of  Mr.  GUtick's) 
Mr.  Humphrey  Saunders,  Mr.  John  Howe,  Mr. 
Gunnery,.  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  Parre,  Mr.  Francis 
Whiddon,  Mr.  Fairant,  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Binmore, 
Mr.  Berry,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Bayly.  The  two 
last  took  it  volimtarily,  before  it  came  in  force.  The 
other  ten  took  it  at  the  county  sessians,  after  the  taking 
pUice  of  the  act.  At  their  appearance  for  that  purpose, 
one  of  the  company  (I  find  not  who)  made  a.declaiation 
in  open  court,  in  these  words : 

*I  confess  I  have  had  some  doubts  concerning,  this 
oath;  but  understanding,  partly  by  discourse  about 
it  with  some  who  concurred  in  making  of  the  law, 
and  partly  by  consideration  of  the  law.  itself,  and  other 
laws,  that  the  oath  hath  no  other  meaning  or  end,  than 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  king's  majesty,  and  his  autho- 
rity, whether  in  his  person  or  commissioners,  and  the 
government  in  church  and  state,  from  being  shaken  or 
subverted,  by  any  unpeaceable  or  seditious  endeavours 
out  of  our  pUice  and  callingi  I  am  abundantly  satisfied 
to  tender  myself  to  this  honourable  court,  for  (ht  taking 
of  it.' 

This  declaration  being  candidly  accepted  by  the 
court,  the  ten  before  mentioned  immediately  took  the 
oath.  Only  Mr.  Fairant  and  Mr.  Wilkins  took  it  with 
this  addition,  *  so  far  as  the  laws  of  man  are  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  God.' 

But  as  to  Mr.  JQowe,  he  upon  this  occasion  drew  up 
the  following  paper,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
principles  upon  which  he  took  the  oath  that  was  then 
imposed;  and  at  the  same  time  states  the  matter  of 
oaths  in  general,  as  judiciously  and  fully,  as  can 
c  8m  AhridpBMit  of  Mr.  Butar^  Lift,  voL  L  Ik  au. 
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and  tliey  i&and  icao,  wtai  ike  derk  hul  onoe  made  the 
alotioa  to  taiu.  fferenpon  Mr.  Howe  and  the  rest  of 
them  vetamed  back  to  the  towa,  and  he  preached  that 
day  twice  to  them  in  the  church';  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  auditory  was  very  lai|^,  and  seemed'  to  be  not  a 
little  aliected  widi  n^mt  was  delivendi.  The  wind  not 
serving  all  the  week  fbllowing;  the  conntiy  all  round 
those  parts  took  notice  that  neither  the  vessel  nor  the 
nunisier  were  gone;  and  therefore  on  the  Lord's  day 
after,  they  came  flbckxug  into  the  town,  expecting  he 
would  preach  that  day  also.  Then  wna  a  prodigious 
multitude  gathered  together;  and  the  parson,  who  had 
had  no  thoughts  about  the  matter,  nor  made  the  least 
motion  for  any  further  assistance  from  the  stranger, 
observing  it,  was  in  no  smaU  consternation.  Preach 
himself  he  could  not;  for  he  had  not  of  a  long  time 
been  used  to  it,  and  he  was  altogether  unprovided ;  and 
if  he  did  not  employ  the  stranger,  it  would  lessen  his 
reputation  greatly:  but  then  he  did  not  know,  whether 
as  thiftgs  stood,  he  could  be  able  to  prevail  with  him. 
However  he  sent  his  clerk  to  Mr.  Howe,  and  begged 
he  would  come  and  preach  again,  for  that  otherwise 
he  knew  not  what  to  do,  the  cotintry  being  come  in 
from  several  miles  round,  in  hope  of  hearing  him. 
Mr.  Howe  having  been  much  indisposed,  was  in  bed, 
and  in  a  great  sweat,  when  he  received  the  message, 
and  that  made  him  at  first  doubtftil  whether  he  had  best 
venture  to  comply.  But  considering  with  himself  that 
here  was  a  plain  call  of  Providence,  and  not  knowing 
but  much  good  might  be  done  in  such  a  place,  where 
preaching  was  so  uncommon  a  thing,  and  the  people 
seemed  so  desirous  of  the  word  of  God,  he  sent  word 
he  would  do  it ;  and  cooled  himself  with  as  much  speed 
as  he  was  able  with  safety,  and  cast  himself  upon  God, 
and  went  and  preached  with  great  life  and  freedom: 
and  he  told  my  infbrmant,  that  he  never  in  all  his  life 
saw  people  more  moved,  or  receive  the  word  with 
greater  pleasure.  And  he  at  the  same  time  added  these 
words, '  if  my  ministry  was  ever  of  any  use,  I  think  it 
must  be  then.'  Very  soon  alter,  the  vessel  went  off, 
and  he  found  no  ill  effects  or  consequences  at  all,  of 
the  pains  he  took  in  such  circumstances. 

At  length  he  had  his  whole  family  with  him  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  livM  as  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Massarene 
in  the  parish  of  Antrim,  and  was  received  and  treated 
with  all  imaginable  respect.  His  great  learning  and 
Chriistian  temper,  (together  with  that  lord's  interest  and 
influence,)  procured  him  the  particular  friendship  of  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  who,  (together  with  his  metro- 
politan,) without  demanding  any  conformity,  gave  him 
free  liberty  to  preach  in  the  public  church  in  that  town, 
evfery  Lord's  day  in  the  afternoon .  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  archbishop  in  a  pretty  full  meeting 
of  the  clergy,  told  them  frankly,  that  he  would  have 
Mr.  Howe  have  every  pulpit  (where  he  had  any  con- 
cern) open  tp  him,  in  which  he  at  any  time  was  f^  to 
preach.  And  he  manifested  his  truly  peaceable  and 
Christian  spirit,  both  in  his  preaching  and  conversation, 
and  was  usefU  to  many. 

lu  (b€  very  year  im  whitfh  he  sKttled  here,  he  pub- 


lidied  ttnoble^dlseommt^ott^'The  V^uil^  of  tUameitali 
Life,  or  of  Man  conaidMred  only  in  this  ppssent  mortal' 
State,'  fhm  P^.  Ikxsl.  47,  48.  which  disooune  ir 
usually  booiid  up  with  his  'Blessedness  of  the  Rigfau 
eotts/  Thwe  is itt  episaebefbre  thif  sermon  dated  fWw 
Antrimiin*  1071,  mJohn  UptoU;  of  Lupton  in  Devon,  Bsq. 
his  kinsman,  sigisffying  that  it  was  composed  upon 
oocaAion  of  the  death  of  Anthony  Upison,  son  of  the 
said  John,  who  had  liv«d'  between  twen^  and  thirty 
years  in  Spain,  and  had  promised  to  return  home;  and 
being  earnestly  expected,  ar  sudden  disease  in  so  fbw 
days  landed  him-  in  another  world)  that  the  first  notice 
his  friends  had  of  his  death  or  sickness,  was  by  the 
arrival  of  that  vessel  (clad  in  mou^ming  attire)  which 
brought  over  the  deserted  body  to  its  native  place  of 
Lupton;  which  providence  was  ^erefore  the  more" 
affecting,  because  a  meeting  of  the  several  brandies  of 
the  family,  who  lived  at  distant  places,  having  been 
appointed,  the  i^ace  and  occasion  and  design*  of  it  wus 
th^  way  altered ;  and  no  leas^  than  twenty^  the  brothen 
and  sisters  of  the  deceased,  or  their  consorts,  besides 
many  nephews  and  nieces;  and  other  relations,  were 
brought  together  to  the  moumltil  sdemnity  of  the  in- 
terment. It  has  been  the  judgment  of  many,  that  this 
discourse  is  as  noble  a  piece  of  true  theological  oratory, 
as  can  be  easily  met  with. 

in  1674  he  published  his  treatise  of  'Delighting  in 
God,'  which  was  the  substance  of  some  sermons  he  had 
preached  twenty  yean  before  to  the  people  of  Torring- 
ton,  with  some  additions  and  enlargements.  He  de- 
dicated them  to  his  old  friends,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town,  by  a  masculine,  but  at  the  same  time  most  tender 
and  affectionate,  epistle  to  them  from  Antrim,  in  which 
he  gives  such  an  account  of  himself,  as  may  very  weU 
heighten  our  idea  of  him.  Speaking  of  the  sermoos 
which  he  then  published,  he  expresses  himself  in  this 
glorious  manner. 

'  They  aim  (says  he)  at  the  promoting  of  tke  same 
end,  which  the  course  of  my  poor  labours  among  yoa 
did,  (as  he  that  knoweth  all  things  knoweth,)  the  se- 
rious practice  of  the  great  things  of  religion,  which  sie 
known,  and  least  liable  to  question ;  without  designiBg 
to  engage  you  to  or  against  any  party  of  them  thai 
differ  about  circumstantial  matters.  They  tend  to  kt 
you  see,  that  formality  in  any  way  of  religion,  unac- 
companied with  life,  will  not  serve  your  turn,  (as  it 
will  no  man's,)  than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
empty,  sapless,  and  void  both  of  profit  and  delight  I 
have  reflected  and  considered  with  some  satisfaction, 
that  this  hath  been  my  way,  and  the  temper  of  my  mind 
among  you.  Great  reason  I  have  to  repent,  that  I 
have  not  with  greater  earnestness  pressed  upon  yoa 
the  known  and  important  things  wherein  serious 
Christians  do  generally  agree:  but  I  repent  not  1 
hare  been  so  liule  engaged  in  the  hot  contests  d 
our  age,  about  the  things  wherein  they  difier.  Foi 
as  I  pretend  to  little  light  in  these  thin^,  (whencf 
I  could  not  have  much  confidence  to  fortiQr  me  to  sucl 
an  undertaking,)  so  I  must  profess  to  have  little  inclina 
tion  to  contend  about  matters  of  that  hind.     Nor  ye 
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«a J  MiSKtmlL^A>  thffe.smaJtor  Uunsps,  that  J  c^o- 
wt^iaotm  .to  be  lin  tlwir ^owb  :iiatiu«  so.   :Bat  though  I 
eannot  avoid  to  think  that  oQuae  inghtiWhiah  J  M^e 
^libenrfolir  dbwm  Ihfioia,  J  do  yet  esteem  that  bat  a 
soaUl  thing  npcn  whioh  Jo  gioiuid  •&  opinion  of  my 
exceeding  them  that  think  othevwisQ,  as  if  I  knew  more 
than  thef.   For  I  have  often  recoonted  thus  seriously- 
with  myself,  that  of  erery  differing  party  (in  those  cir- 
cumstaDlial  matters)  I  do  particnlarly  know  some  per- 
sons by  whom  I  find  myself  much  excelled,  in  much 
giesAer  things  than  is  the  matter  of  that  difference.    I 
cuiAot  ('tis  tme)  theieapon  say  and  think  erery  thing 
that  they  do;    which -is  impossihlei  since   they  differ 
from  one  aaather  as  well  as  me ;  and  I  nndeiatand  well 
there  are  othier  measures  of  tnith,  than  this  or  that  ez- 
ceUant  person's  opinion:   but   I   thereupon   reckon   I 
have  littfe  reason  to  be  conceited  of  any  advantage  I 
have  o(  sneh  in  point  of  knowledge;  (even  as  little  as 
he  would  have,  that  can  sing  or  play  well  on  a  lute,  of 
him  that  knows  how  to  command  armies  or  govern  a 
kiiigdom;)  and  can  with  the  less  confidence  differ  from 
them,  or  cantend  with  thnm.    Being  thereby,  though  I 
csnaot  find  thsa  I  err  in  these  matters,  constrained  to 
have  some  suspicion  lest  I  do ;  .and  to  admit  it  possible 
cooogh,  that  some  of  them  who  differ  from  me,  having 
mnch  more  lif^ht  in  greater  matters,  may  have  so  in 
these  also.     Besides  Ant  I  most  seriously  think,  hu- 
mility, charity,  and  patience  would  more  contribute  to 
the  composing  of  these  lesser  differences,  or  to  the  good 
etiate  of  the  Christian  interest  under  them,  than  the 
most  fervent  disputes  and  contestations.    I  have  upon 
sneh  cdBsiderations  little  concerned  myself  in  contend- 
ing for  one  way  or  another,  while  I  was  among  you; 
or  in  censoring  such  as  have  difiered  from  me,  in  such 
BctioBs  and  practiices  as  might  consist  wish,  our  com- 
moa  great  end;  or  as  imported  not  manifest  hostility 
dicreto:  contenting  myself  to  follow  the  course  that  to 
my    pfeponderating   jrldgment    seemed    best,    without 
fiteppiag  out  of  my  way  to  jostle  others.    But  I  cannot 
be  so  patient  of  their  practical  dingreement  (not  only 
with  all  aerioos  Christians,  but  even  their  own  judg- 
aents  and  consciences  also)  who  have  no  delight  in 
God,  and  who  take  no  pleasure  in  the  very  substance 
of  reUgicm,'  fte.    We  may  from  hence  take  onr  mea- 
sures of  him  both  as  a  minister  and  a  divine;  and  can 
hiidly  forbear  making  this  reflection,  that  it  would  be 
>n  nn^ieakable  happiness,  did  but  such  a  spirit  as  this 
prerul  more  among  all  the  parties  into  which  we  are 
divided. 

In  1€15,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Laxarus  Seaman,  he 
had  sn  inwitation  given  him  to  come  and  fix  in  London, 
hjr  a  part  of  his  congregation,  and  was  earnestly  press- 
ed to  accept  of  their  call.    There  was  some  difference 
among  them  about   the  person  in  whom  they  should 
centre.     Some  were  for  Mr.  Chamock,  and  others  for 
Mr.  Howe:  and  thotigh  they  that  wrote  to  him  urged 
a.  Tariety  of  arguments  and  inducements,  yet  he  could 
«at  so  veil  judge  of  the  matters  alleged  at  a  distance ; 
^tid  wma  thereupon  prevailed  with  to  take  a  voyage  in- 
to Rngla-Bid,  and  make  a  visit  at  London,  that  he  might 


view.and  judge  of  .thii05  upon  tlpe  spot,  {fljp  upcn  itfls 
occamon,  which  created  him  ,a  /gseat  ma^y  thoi^ghtBi 
tlind  in  which  he  looked. seriously  upwards  for  conduct, 
oonmitled  some  Junts  to  writiiig,  vvhich  have  ba^  pye- 
•aived,  andaae  Jiere  faithfuUy  traiwribad  ftom  an  jm- 
thentic  copy. 

The  paper  is  inscribed  ailer  this  manner. ' 

Con9i4traii0n8  and  Commnnii^s  vH^  wnjfself  /catH^n^ 
ing  my  fr$mU  Jdwmqf,  tXtac.  20,  75.  J9y  i¥^  ^ 
wuf  Bed, 

'L  Ctuaere;  Have  I  not  an  undue  design  or  self -fr." 
sped  in  U  7 

<  1.  I  know  wdl  I  onght  not  to  Juure  any  design  ibr 
myself,  which  admits  not  of  aabordinatioik  to  the  in- 
terest and  honour  of  the  great  God,  and  ngr  Bedaia^sr, 
and  which  is  not  actually  so  subordinated. 

'2.  I  understand  the  fearful  evil  bxA  mtMba^m  of 
haviog  such  an  undue  design;  that  it  is  idolatry,  .the 
taking  another  god,  and  making  myself  that  god. 

*3.  I  find  (through  Clod's  mercy)  some  asnaiUe  .atuv 
rings  of  hatred  and  detestation,  in  my  breast,  of  that 
wickedness,  and  a  great  apprehaBCian  of  the  lovaliMSB 
and  beauty  of  a  state  of  pure  entire  devsotedness  to 
God  in  Christ,  and  of  acting  accordingly. 

'4.  I  have  insisted  on  this  chiefly  in  pr^ar  to  Q9A, 
in  reference  to  this  business,  ever  since  it  was  set  on 
foot,  that  I  might  be  sincere  in  it:  and  though  I  have 
earnestly  begged  light  to  guide  me  therein,  so  as  that 
I  might  do  that  herein  which  in  the  substance  of  the 
thing  is  agreeable  to  Ihe  holy  will  of  God,  yet  IJMtive 
much  more  importilmately  prayt4  that  I aigfat  be. sin- 
cere in  what  I  do,  not  only  because  I  knoow  God  will 
pardon  ignorance  (unremediad  by  utmost  aadeavows) 
where  he  beholds  sincerity,  whereas  he  will  never  ac- 
cept the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  nor  the  doing  what,  is 
in  substance  our  duty,  if  that  right  manner  of  doing  it, 
or  principle  whence  it  is  done,  be  wanting;  but,  also, 
from  the  higher  esteem  I  have  of  sincerity,  above  all 
light  and  knowledge  without  it,  and  the  greater  excel- 
lence of  the  thing  itself.        ' 

<5.  I  have  carefiilly  examined  ,what  selfish  raspects 
I  can  have  in  this  matter.  Is  it  worldly  emolument  1 
In  this  my  heart  acquits  me  in  the  sight  of  God.  Is 
it  that  I  affect  to  be  npon  a  public  stage,  to  be  poqpitlar 
and  applauded  by  men  1  To  this  I  say,  (1.)  That  I^do 
verily  believe,  that  I  shall  be  lower  in  the  eye  and 
esteem  of  the  people  in  London,  when  I  come  under 
their  nearer  view.  I.know  myself  incapable  of  pleasing 
their  genius.  I  cannot  contrive  nor  endure  to  jneach 
with  elaborate  artifice.  They  will  soon  be  waary^ 
when  they  hear  nothing  but  plain  diacounes.of  such 
matters  as  are  not  new  to  them.  Yea,  and  jninistaTS 
that  now  judge  of  me  by  what  I  have  written,  (when 
matter  and  words  were  in  some  measure  weighod,)  .nill 
find  mc,  when  1  converse  with  them,  slow  to  ■^yprahand 
things,  slow  to  express  my  own  apprdhensions,  unseady, 
entaai^ed,  and  obscure  in  my  .apprehenaions  and  ex- 
pnss^^ma:  so  that  all  will  aoon  m^r^^  ia.aot  1 
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we  took  him  for.  (SL)  It  displeases  me  not,  that  they 
should  find  and  say  this.  I  hope  I  should  digest  it 
well  (3.)  I  have  found  (blessed  be  God)  that  the 
appl8,tises  some  have  pradently  given  me  in  letters, 
(as  I  hare  receiyed  many  of  that  strain,  very  many 
long  befoie  this  business,  and  that  had  no  xelation  onto 
any  sach,  that  no  eye  hath  ever  since  seen  bat  my  own,) 
an  occasion  and  means  to  me  of  deep  himiiliation,  when 
my  own  heart  hath  witnessed  to  me,  my  ^miserable 
penary,  and  that  I  am  thonght-to  be  what  I  am  not. 
(4.)  So  far  as  I  ean  find,  I  do  not  deliberately  covet  or 
desire  esteem  bat  for  my  work's  sake,  and  the  success 
of  my  work.  Of  applause  I  have  often  found  an  inward 
abhorrence.  I  both  know  I  have  nothing  but  what  I 
have  received,  and  ,diat  I  have  received  a  great  deal 
less  than  many  think  I  have:  which  I  say  with  re- 
flection on  myself;  not  to  diminish  the  bounty  c^'  the 
Free-giver,  from  whom  I  know  I  might  have  received 
much  more,  if  I  had  sought  and  used  his  gifts  aright. 
All  the  design  I  can  more  vehemently  suspect  myself 
of  that  looks  like  self-interest  any  way,  is,  (1.)  The  im- 
provement of  my  own  knowledge,  which  I  know  there 
may  be  great  opportunities  for,  if  this  journey  should 
issue  in  my  settlement  at  London.  (3.)  The  disposal 
of  my  children.  Yet  I  hope  these  things  are  eyed  in 
subordination,  and  indifferently,  so  as  not  to  sway  with 
me  against  my  duty. 

*II.  GUisere;  Bave  Iw4  a  pretfious  retduHim  of  settling 
at  Landtm  before  I  go  yp? 

'1.  I  have  a  resolution  to  do  what  I  shall  conceive 
shall  make  most  to  the  usefulness  of  the  rest  of  my  life, 
which  resolution  I  ought  never  to  be  without 

'2.  I  am  seriously  yet  at  a  loss  as  to  judging  this 
case,  whether  in  this  country  or  there. 

*3.  If  I  can  find  clearly  it  is  my  duty  to  return  in 
order  to  continuance  at  Antrim,  I  shall  do  it  with  high 
complacency. 

'in.  Gtusere;  Am  I  not  afraid  of  miscarrying  in  tkis 
wuUrtaken  voffage,  hjf  shipwreck^  4<,  7 

<1.  I  find  little  of  that  fear,  I  bless  God. 

*9.  Nor  is  it  that  I  think  I  have  attained  any  emi- 
nent degree  of  grace,  that  I  am  not  afflicted  with  that 
fear:  nay  more  than  that,  I  acknowledge,  to  be  de- 
livered firom  such  fear  is  itself  a  great  mercy,  and 
gracious  vouchsafemant. 

*3.  I  hope  I  am  in  a  stata  of  favour  and  acceptance 
with  God,  which  I  apprehend  I  owe  to  infinite  rich 
mercy  in  the  Redeemer's  blood.  Great  forgiveness  I 
need,  for  I  am  a  miserable  sinftd  wretch:  this  I  trust  I 
have  upon  gospel  terms. 

'  4.  It  is  pleatent  to  me  hereupon  to  think  of  going 
into  eteinity;  of  laying  down  the  body  of  flesh  and 
sin  and  death  togeUier;  and  of  being  perfect^  holy, 
and  associated  with  them  that  are  so,  in  holy  work  and 
enioyment. 

*6.  To  pat  off  this  tabernacle  so  easily,  I  reckon 
would  to  me  be  a  merciful  dispensation,  who  am  more 
ataad  of  sharp  pains  than  of  death.    I  think  I  should 


joyfblly  embrace  those  waves  that  should  cast  me  o 
an  undesigned  shore,  and  when  I  intended  Liverpoo 
should  land  me  in  heaven. 

*6.  Yet  I  bless  God  I  have  no  weariness  of  liD 
nor  of  his  work  in  this  world,  if  he  shall  yet  pleas 
ftirther  to  employ  me  here. 

'IT.  auare;  BiU  am  I  not  solicitous,  leU  if  tb 
should  prove  ike  event,  it  wiU  be  judged  a  tesHmon 
against  me,  as  to  tkis  present  undertaking  ? 

U.  It  is  an  honest  design  I  go  upon.  I  have,  as 
said,  no  selfish  design  that  oversways  me  in  it.    I  hav 

no  design  to  prejudice  Mr.  C .    I  believe  I  shall  d 

him  no  actual  prejudice.  Wherein  I  can  justly  befrieni 
him,  I  go  resolved  to  do  it  If  I  can  do  any  thing  fo 
the  holding  of  the  remainder  together,  without  th< 
neglect  of  greater  work;  I  do  apprehend  I  shall  do  i 
just  and  needful  thing :  but  should  do  nothing  if  I  hu 
opportunity,  till  I  kneW  more.    But, 

'2.  To  judge  of  the  justice  of  a  cause  by  the  sue- 
cess,  is  a  most  xmjust  way  of  judging.  Many  a  jusi 
business  has  miscarried.  If  I  get  weU  into  the  othei 
world,  such  censures  will  be  a  small  matter  in  my  eye; 
and  they  are  not  great  now. 

'3.  Gdd  will  accept  my  sincere  intentions,  though 
I  effect  nothing. 

'  4.  My .  journey  was  to  me  absolutely  necessary, 
who  could  without  it  neither  grant  nor  deny. 

'  Consolations  to  my  wife  and  other  reUtUons,  supposing 
tkey  hear  ofmf  dealk. 

'1.  Whom  or  what  have  you  losti  A  poor  creature 
that  could  never  be  of  much  use  to  you. 

*  3.  You  are  to  consider  me,  not  as  lost  in  my  prime, 
but  as  now  I  am  sensibly  under  great  decays,  and  oot 
likdy  to  continue  long,  except  some  means  hitherto  not 
thought  on  should  have  been  tried.  What  a  summei 
had  I  of  the  last!  seldom  able  to  walk  the  streets;  and 
not  only  often  disabled  by  pain,  but  weakness.  Asd 
what  great  advantage  to  you  would  it  have  been  to  se^ 
me  die  1  I  know  not  when  I  have  had  so  much  esif 
and  health  as  in  this  journey.  i 

'3.  God  not  only  hath  determined  the  thing,  W 
must  die,  but  all  circumstances,  when  and  where,  afl^ 
after' what  manner,  and  all  wisely  an^  well.  W)( 
should  you  be  grieved,  that  he  hath  done  welll  m 
only  well  in  itself,  but  well  for  you,  if  yon  love  him? 

'4.  You  must  ere  long  follow,  and  shall  not  be  I 
ways  in  this  world  without  me. 

*  5.  What  there  is  of  evil  in  this  case,  admits  i 
remedy.  Draw  so  much  nearer  to  God,  and  cei 
f^om  man :  mind  heaven  more,  and  yonr  loss  is  made  4 

*6.  I  have,  through  the  grace  of  God,  preacfci 
immortal  truth,  which  will  survive,  and  may  be  to  yti 
advantage. 

'7.  As  to  you  who  have  dep^dance  upon  me  I 
worldly  concernments:  I  was  never  a  good  proje4 
for  the  world;  so  the  loss  is  not  great  How  ma^ 
dear  to  God,  make  a  shift,  in  a  worse  condition !  Foil 
not  the  motto,  God  will  provide.    He  that  feeds 
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and  ttkes  cue  of  qpanows,  will  he  not  take  care  of 
Tool  STB  joact  his  &mily,  and  will  he  not  take  care 
of  his  ownl  instead  of  distnut  and  repining,  give 
thanks.  0  IdesB  him  with  all  your  soul,  that  he  hath 
reresled  and  given  himself  to  yon  Sot  an  everlasting 
portion',  and  whose  covenant  is  to  be  your  Gk)d,  and 
the  God  of  yours. 

'8.  Let  it  be  some  satislaction  to  yoo,  that  I  go 
viUingijr,  ssder  no  dread,  with  no  regret,  bat  with 
aome  conifoitable  knowledge  of  my  way  and  end.' 

Withsach  thoughts  and  workings  of  mind  as  these, 
did  he  undeitake  and  porsne  his  voyage  and  journey, 
lad  he  anifed  aafe  at  liondon  after  having  been  five 
jean  ia  bdand :  and  upon  matore  consideration,  he 
accepted  of  the  call  that  bad  been  given  him,  and  set- 
ttediliere,  and  made  a  qniet  and  peaceable  use  of  King 
Charles's  indulgence,  preaching  to  a  considerable  and 
jodKkns  aoditoiy,  by  whom  he  was  singnlarly  re- 
speeted ;  and  he  was  much  esteemed,  not  only  by  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters,  bat  also 
hf  sereral  eminent  divines  of  the  church  of  England, 
»  Dr.  Whitchcot,  Dr.  Bidder,  Dr.  Fowler,  Dr.  Lacas, 
end  others,  whom  he  often  conversed  with,  and  that 
with  great  fieedom  and  familiarity. 

He  was  no  sooner  settled  here,  tnaa  he  printed  the 
first  partof  his  *  Living  Temple,'  by  which  it  was  his 
design  to  improve  that  notion,  that  a  good  man  is  the 
Temi^  of  Qod.  This  first  part  is  upon  God's  exist- 
enee,  and  his  oonversableness  with  man ;  and  again.< 
Atheian,  or  the  Epicorean  deism.  'Tts  dedicated  to 
the  Lord  Yiaooant  BAassarene,  governor  of  the  coafity 
of  LoadoD-Derry,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  his  majesty's 
Bost  hoDoorable  privy-cooncil  in  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land: and  he  signifies  to  his  lordship,  that  this  tract 
vaseooceivBd  under  his  roof,  and  bom  oat  of  his  house ; 
lad  that  he  therefore  thought  it  decent  and  jast,  that 
it  shonld  openly  own  the  relation  which  it  thereby 
hid,  and  the  anthor's  great  obligations,  to  his  lordship. 

Inthe  year  1677,  he  published  a  tract,  entitled,  *  The 
fiecQDcileBbleness  of  God's  Prescience  of  the  Sins  of  Men 
vith  the  Wisdom  and  Sincerity  of  his  Cmmsels  and  Ex- 
i<»t>tuBu,  and  whatever  other  Means  he  uses  to  prevent 
^^^  written  by  way  of  Letter  to  the  H<Miourable 
fiobert  Boyle,  Esq.  This  treatise  was  exceedingly 
admired  hj  some,  and  as. much  opposed  by  others. 
Mr.  Theophilus  Gale,  in  particular,  his  old  fellow-c6l- 
'  Icgiate,  publishing  abont  this  time  his  fourth  part  of 
•  'The  Court  of  the  Gentiles,'  made  some  animadversions 
■pan  it.s  Whereupon  Mr.  Howe  added  a  Postscript, 
ia  defence  of  the  said  Letter,  in  which  he  makes  a  re- 
turn to  Mr.  Gale's  remarks.  Mr.  Danson  also  wrote 
igtinst  this  tract,  bat  I  know  not  that  Mr.  Howe  took 
iDf  notice  of  him;  though  the  ingenious  Andrew 
Maml,  Esq.  made  a  very  witty  and  entertaining  re- 
plf  to  hi])L  Upon  the  aecount  of  this  performance  of 
^  Mr.  Wood  represents  Mr.  Howe  as  a  great  and 
<rictAnninianj*  but  very  wrongftilly.  For  that  which 
he  mainly  asserts  in  that  discourse,  is  no  more   than 
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this,  that  '  it  is  inconceivable,  that  the  holy  and  good 
<3M  should  irresistibly  determine  the  wills  of  men  to 
and  punish  the  same  thing  *,  that  he  should  irresistibly 
determine  the  will  of  a  man  to  the  hatred  of  his  own 
most  blessed  self,  and  then  exact  severest  punishments 
for  the  ofience  done,*  which  the  strictest  Calvinist  has  not 
the  least  occasion  (as  fiir  as  I  can  perceive)  to  sera* 
pie  to  achnowledge.  This  notion  widely  differs  from 
asserting  the  blessed  God  universaUy  to  have  left  his 
reasonable  creatures  an  indetermioed  power,  with  re- 
spect to  all  actions,  good  as  well  as  evil,  to  the  otter 
exclusion  of  efllcacious  grace,  in  reference  even  to  the 
best  actioi£s  that  are.  'Tis  that  that  is  the  true  Armi- 
man  principle,,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  pass  a  jadg- 
ment,  fhmi  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  writers  that 
are  in  that  scheme.  If  all  are  great  and  strict  Armini- 
ans,  who  cannot  allow  themselves  to  suppose  the  Messed 
God,  by  internal  inflaence,  to  have  a  hand  even  in 
the  worst  and  wickedest  actions,  as  ftur  as  in  the  best,  I 
am  persuaded  there  will  be  very  few  remaining  but 
what  are  such,  either  here  at  home,  or  in  any  of  the 
xeformed  churches  abroad.  As  to  Mr.  Howe,  he  was 
so  well  satisfied  in  the  firmness  of  the  grounds  he  went 
upon,  that  at  last  he  did  not  stick  to  declare,  that  '  if 
he  fiiund  himself  any  way  obliged  farther  to  intermed- 
dle in  this  matter,  he  should  reckon  the  time  he  had  to 
spend  in  this  world  could  never  be  spent  to  better  pur- 
pose, than  in  discovering  the  fearfhl  consequences  of 
the  opposite  opinion,  the  vanity  of  the  subterfuges 
whereby  its  assertors  think  to  hide  the  malignity  of  it» 
and  the  inefficacy  of  the  arguments  brought  for  it'^ 

But'this  was  what  he  had  no  occasion  for,  God  had 
cut  out  other  work  for  him.  He  went  on  quietly  in  a 
course  of  practical  preaching  in  his- stated  ministry, 
and  was  very  usefU  in  forwarding  many  in  their  way 
to  heaven* 

In  the  time  of  the  popish  plot,  when  things  took  a 
quite  different  turn  from  what  they  had  done  ftom  the 
restoration  till  then,  and  the  city  and  whole  body  of 
the  nation  was  fUl  of  terror  and  melancholy  apprehen- 
sions, he  made  it  his  endeayour  among  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  do,  to  make  the  awfttl  impressions  which 
people  were  at  that  time  under,  serviceable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  serious  religion :  and  in  his  conversation  with 
the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  or  with  persons  of 
quality  and  distinction,  which  was  not  unfrequent,  he. 
apon  all  occasions '  discovered  a  very  peaceable  and 
healing  spirit,  often  giving  it  as  his  sense,  that  an  ao- 
commodation  >of  matters  between  the  church  and  the 
dissenters,  would  be  the  most  eflectoal  way  to  keep  out 
popery.  And  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  many,  that  a 
fitter  season  for  a  union  could  not  well  occur,  than  did 
then  present  itself.  The  House  of  Commons  who  sat 
at  Westminster  in  1080,  seem  to  have  been  of  that 
mind,  and  therefore  they  brought  in  a  bill  for  uniting 
his  msjesty's  protestant  subjects,  and  nothing  was 
more  commonly  talked  of  at  that  time.  And  not  being 
able  to  go  through  with  it,  they,  before  they  rose,  came 
to  a  resolution, '  that  the  acts  of  parliament  made  in  the 
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of  CtaeA  EUnlMth  and  King  Jones,  agunst 
popish  recusants,  ought  not  to  be  extended  against  jhto- 
testant  dissenters:  and  that  the  prosecntion  of  protesl- 
ant  dissenters,  npon  the  penal  laws,  is  at  this  time 
grievoos  to  the  sntject,  a  weakening  the  protestant 
interest,  an  enconngement  topopeiy,  and  dangerous 
f  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.' 

Mr.  Howe  had  about  this  time  an  invioition  from 
Bishop  lAayd,  to  come  and  dine  with  him  the  next  daf. 
He  was  apprehensivB  it  conld  not  be  withont  some 
particular  design,  that  a  bishopwhom  he  had  not  seen, 
or  at  least  with  tHiom  he  had  no  acquaintance,  should 
send  to  desire  him  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  He 
sent  his  lordship  word,  that  he  was  engaged  that  daj 
for  dinner,  (as  he  really  was  before  the  receipt  of  the 
message  sent  him,)  but  would  hot  fail  of  waiting  upon 
him  aiterwards.  Hereupon  the  Bishop  sent  again,  to 
let  him  know,  that  since  he  could  not  dine  with  him, 
he  would  not  give  him  the  trouble  to  come  so  far  as 
his  house,  but  would  meet  him  at  Dr.  Tillotson's,  the 
dean  of  Oanteibury.  They  met  there  accordingly, 
and  the  Bishop  told  him  that  the  reason  why  he  de* 
sired  a  meeting  with  him,  was  to  know  of  him,  whet 
he  thought  would  satisfy  the  nonconformists^  that  so 
they  might  be  taken  into  the  church.«  Mr.  Howe  an- 
swered, that  he  conld  pot  pretend  to  say  what  would 
satisfy  any  besides  himself;  for  that  all  had  not  an 
equal  latitude  in  such  matters.  The  Bishop  hereupon 
pressed  him  to  give  his  judgment,  what  he  thought 
would  satisfy  the  most;  for,  says  he,  I  would  have  the 
terms  so  large  as  to  comprehend  the  most  of  them« 
Mr.  Howe  told  him,  that  he  thought  it  would-  go  a 
oonsiderable  way  towards  it,  if  the  htw  was  but  so 
iVtuned,  as  that  ministers  might  be  enabled  to  promote 
parochial  reformation.  Why,  says  the  Bishop,  for  that 
reason,  I  am  for  taking  the  lay  chancellors  quite  away, 
as  being  the  great  hinderance  of  reformation.  At  length, 
they  agreed  upon  a  meeting  the  next  night,  at  seven 
o^dodc,  at  Dr.  Stillingfleefs,  the  dean  of  St.  FtinVs. 
Mi.  Howe  proposed  to  bring  Mr.  Baxter  along  with 
him;  but  the  Bishop  would  by  no  means  allow  of  it. 
Then  he  proposed  to 'bring  Dr.  Bates,  and  was  an- 
swered, that  no  man  could  be  more  pr<^r.  Accord- 
ingly Dr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Howe  went  at  seven,  in  the 
evening  to  Dean  Stillingfleefs,  as.  had  been  appointed 
the  digr  befiare.  The  Dean  had  provided  a  very 'hand- 
some treat,  but  they  found  not  the  company  ihey  ex- 
pected. They  waited  tiU  eight,  till  nine,  till  near 
tan  o'clock;  but  the  Bishop  neither  came,  nor  sent,  nor 
took  any  notice  t>f  the  matter  afterwards.  And  that 
very  ni^it,  as  they  heard  the  next  morning,  the  bill  of 
exelusjon  was  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Peers,  by  a 
majority  of  thirty  voices,  fourteen  of  which  were 
bishope.  And  after  this,  there  was  no  ftinher  occasion 
ibr  any  talk  about  a  comprehension. 

For  upon  this  turn  of  affidrs,  it  is  observed  by  a  celo- 

biBted  writer  on  the  church  side,  that  '  the  deigy  struck 

up  with  zeal  fbr  the  duke's  succession:  as  if  a  popish 
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king  had  been  ft  Special  bCesaiiig  ftom  heaNnsB-,  to^beuMcl 
longed  for  by  Ihe  protestant  dmreh.  They  likewiae 
gave  tiMBiselves  such  a-  looae  agtmst  the  nonconform- 
istB,  as  if  nothing  was  so  formidable  as  that  parqr.  So 
that  in  all  their  sennons,  popeiy  was  quite  forgot,  and 
the  force  of  their  zeal  was  turned  olmoet  wholly  against 
the  dissenters.'d  Amongst  the  rest,  Dean  Stillingfleet, 
f^om  whom  it  was  little  expected,  on  the  first  day  of 
Bkuiter  term,  1680,  in  a  sermon  before  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  the  city,  the  judges  and  serjeuits, 
from  Phil.  iii.  16.  (which  sermon  he  entitled,  '  The  Blis- 
chief  of  Separation,')  took  occasion  to  represent  all  the 
nonconfonnists  as  schismaticks,  and  inveigh  against 
them  as  enemies  to  peace,  and  dangerous  to  the  church, 
Ac.  This  sermon  was  answered  by  Dr.  Owen,  Bfr. 
Baxter,  Mr.  Alsop,  Mr.  Barret,  and  others;  and  amoog 
the  rest  Mr.  Howe  made  some  remarks  iqpon  it,  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  *  A  Letter  written  out  of  Uie  Country 
to  a  Person  of  quality  in  the  City,  who  took  offence  at 
the  late  Sermon  of  Dr.  StiUingfleet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
before  the  Lord  Mayor;'  which  Letter  was  drawn  up 
with  great  clearness  and  strength  of  reasoning.  He 
therein  shows  how  unreasonably  the  Doctor  endeavours 
to  keep  the  dissenters,  who  after  the  utmost  search 
could  not  be  satisfied  to  confonn,  in  a  state  of  damna- 
ticm,  for  scrupling  the  ceremonies;  at  least  in  a  ne- 
glect, of  the  necessary  means  of  salvation.  He  shovs 
his  arguments,  both  ad  rem  and  oi  htmnmem  too,  to  be 
unconcluding;  reflects  fireeiy  on  the  Doctor  for  his  too 
great  acrimony,  and  too  little  seriousness  in  his  way  of 
management;  and  yet  closes  with  a  very  genteel  and 
handsome  address  to  such  as  were  offended  with  tbe 
Doctor's  sermon,  to  abate  their  indignation,  and  mo- 
derate thefr  censures,  and  stir  them  up  to  turn  their  re> 
flections  upon  him,  into  serious  prayers  for  him,  for 
which  he  shows  there  was  very  just  oceasioo. 

The  Doetor  himself  sticks  not  to  own,  that  in  this 
Letter  he  discourses  gravely  and  piously,  without  bit- 
terness and  rancour,  or  any  sharp  reflections,  and  some- 
times with  a  great  mixture  of  kindness  towards  him, 
for  which,  and  his  prayers  for  him,  he  heartily  thanks 
him.*  This  warm  sermon  of  the  Doctor's  was  gene- 
rally reckoned  very  ill-timed,  to  which  it's  not  unlikely 
but  Bishop  Burnet  may  have  a  reference,  when  he  says 
of  the  great  man,  that  'he  went  into  the  humours  of  the 
high  sort  of  people,  beyond  what  became  him;  per- 
haps beyond  his  own  sense  of  things.'f 

Nor  can  I  forbear  to  take  notice  of  another  sermoe, 
that  .was  preached  this  year  (1680)  at  conn,  by  Dean 
Tillotson,  from  Josh.  xxiv.  15.  entitled,  *The  Protestatfl 
Religion  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  Singularity  tad 
Novelty.'  In  this  sermon  there  is  this  notion;  that  nO| 
man  is  obliged  to  preach  against  the  religion  of  a 
country,  though  a  false  one,  unless  he  has  a  power  d 
working  miracles.  King  Charles  slept  most  part  of 
the  time  while  the  sermon  was  delivered;  and  a  certai^ 
nobleman  stepped  to  him  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  ao^ 
said,  'Tis  a  pity  your  m^'esty  slept;  for  we  had  th^ 
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nnsi  piBOfr  qe  Smxittfr  ttd^  cm  you'  licsfd  in  ycm 
life.  Od»  fisk,  lie  shall  priat  it  tlieB,  says  tli«'  lia^i 
aad  inmiediatdy  eattect  Ae  lord  chasdwrkdn,  afed  gare 
him  Us  ffommand  to  the  Dean  to  piint  his  sermon. 
When  it  eaaiefrom  the  press^  ^le  Dean  sent  it  as  a  pre- 
sent to  lir.  Bow^  as  he  nsnally  did  most  of  the  things 
hepcintodL  Mr.  Howe  immediatriy  perused  it,  and 
VB8  not  a  little  tnmbM,  to  find  a  noAioa  there,  diat  had 
so  iil  t  teadeney  as  that  fbiementioned.  "Wherenpon 
ht  ^tw  up  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  fteeljr  azpostn- 
Isted  with  the  Bean,  for  giving^  snch  abound  to  the 
Bekftnmiim ;  aignilying  to  him^  that  Lather  and  CalTin, 
nd  the  rest  of  onr  blessed  reformers,  were  (thanks  be 
t&God)  of  another  mind.  The  Christian  rdigion,  (said 
he^)  both  IS  to  its  precepts  and  proricdses,  is  already  con- 
finaed  by  ndrades  ^  and  most  it  be  repealed,  erery 
tiBeiviekedgoYemor  thinks  fit  to  establish  a  fidse 
rdigionl  most  no  one  stand  np  for  the  tme  religion, 
tiHhecaawork  a  ndraclet  He  signified  to  him,  ho«r 
nmch  be  was  grieved,  that  in  a  sermon  against  popery, 
he  should  plead  the  popish  canse  against  all  the  re- 
fonneis;  and  insisted  upon  it,  that  we  had  incontest- 
able eTideace  of  the  miracles  wrought  lif  the  apostles, 
and  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  them,  and  take  reli- 
gica  to  be  established  by  them,  without  any  ftarther 
expeetatioDs,  Ac.  Mr.  Howe  carried  the  letter  him- 
seU;  and  deliTered  it  into  the  Dean's  own  hands ;  and 
he  ttkiog  a  general:  and  cursory  view  of  it,  signified 
his  wiQingness  to  talk  that  whole  matter  freely  over; 
bat  said,  they  could  not  be  together  where  they  were, 
vithoot  intermptioii,  and  therefore  moved  for  ft  little 
joornef  into  the  country,  that  so  they  might  have  free- 
dom of  discourse.  They  accordingly  agreed  to  go  and 
dine  that  day  with  the  Lady  Falconbridge  at  Sutton- 
CoQTt,  and  Mr.  Howe  re  d  over  the  letter  to  the  Dean, 
and  enlarged  upon  the  contents  of  it,  as  they  were 
tUTeDing  akmg  together  in  his  chariot  The  good 
man  at  length  fell  to  weeping  freely,  and  said  that  this 
vasthe  most  unhappy  thing  that  had  of  a  long  time 
be&Uen  him.  I  see  (says  he)  what  I  have  offered  is 
not  to  be  maintained.  But  he  told  him,  that  it  was  not 
histom  to  preach  as  on  that  day.  He  that  should  have 
been  the  preacher  being  sick,  the  Dean  said,  he  was 
tent  to  by  the  lord  chamberlain  to  supply  his  place : ' 
uul  he  added,  that  he  had  but  little  notice,  and  so  con- 
sidered the  general  fears  of  popery,  and  tMs  telt  offer- 
ed itself^  and  he  thought  the  notion  resulted  from  it; 
and,  scys  he,  immediately  after  preaching,  I  received  a 
command  from  the  king,  to  print  the  sermon,  and  then 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  alter  it.  I  am  the  better 
ssliafied  ihax  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  substance  of 
this  passage,  because  he  from  whom  I  had  it>  did  not 
tnist  to  his  bare  memory,  but  committed  it  to  writing, 
presently  after  he  received  the  account  from  Mr.  Howe 
hhnself.  And  though  such  a  story  as  this  may  make 
tt  sensible  that  the  very  best  of  men  have  their  slips, 
yet  am  I  far  from  thinking  it  a  dishonour  to  this  great 
11^  to  be  open  to  conviction. 
^  1G81  the  dissenters  were  prosecuted  with  great 
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vioMnMe  belli-  in-  efty  ma  o»utttry,.aBd  tHe  tereie  IhiMh 
that  had  been  made  against  them  some  years  beibre,  as- 
well  as  some  that  were^  made  sqgathsf  dfe  pi^ists  ikr  thr 
reign  of  Ctueen^  Elisabeth,  were- rigorously  put  hn  exe* 
cation  against)  them,  without  any  faronrt  S^^reral*  eiT 
the  birilqps  concurred;  and  by  influence  fhrni-  court,, 
were  prevailed  witii  fo  do  thehr  endeawnr  to  posh  for- 
ward the  civil  magistrate,  and  to  sharpen  the  rigour  ef 
the  ecclesiaBticat  conrii^  and  tiial  in  deflanee  <tf  the 
voteeof  the  Houseof  Oendaoas'iB  their  fSkvonr.  And 
as  Bishop  Buntet  ebservM,  *sach  of  lAe  elergj  as  wouldl 
not  engage  in  the  common  Poof,  were  erwi  out  vpon 
as  the  betrayen  of  the  church,  and  as  secret  finrourers  of 
the  dispenlNrs.^  The  author  of  'the  GonpleteHlBtoiy 
of  Bnglandjli says,  that  *this  year  thsie'waeavigoitnn- 
prosecntion  of  1^  protestant  dissenten}  which  was  ge- 
nerally thought  a  piece  of  oouit-artiflee,  to  play  the 
<^urch  of  England  against  the  dissentras,  amd  enrage 
the  dissenters  against  the  chureh  of  England,  te*  they 
might  not  unite  and  see-  their*  common  danger,  but 
rather  by  destroying  one  anoth^,  might  make  room  for 
a  third  party,  that  lay  behind  the  curtain,  and  watched 
an  opportunity  of  Ae  dttke%  sucoessian.'  And'  at  thi» 
juuetiue,  Mr«  Howe  published  a  diRourse  of  ^  Though!- 
frilness  for  the  Morrow,  with  an  Appendix-,  eonceming^ 
the  immoderate  Desire  of  foreknowing  Things  to  come,' 
in  8vo.  It  is  dedicated  to  Uie  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  of 
Upper  Winchingdon  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  who  had 
expressed  a  desire  of  seeing  somewhat  written  on  that 
subject.  To  which  is  added,  *  A  DiMourse  of  Charity, 
in  reference  to  other  Men's  Bins,  fhmi  1  Cor;  ziii.  6.' 
He  this  year  also  published  '  A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the 
Decease  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Baxter,  who  died  June  SSth, 
fWmi  9  Cor.  v.  8.' 

In  1683  things  were  much  in  the  same  state  as  the 
year  before.  This  year  also  fifr.  Howe  published  se- 
veral little  thiogs ;  as, '  A  Discourse  on  the  right  Use  ef 
that  Argument  in  Prayer,  ftmn  the  Name  of  Gk)d,  on 
behalf  of  a  People  that  profess  it,  from  Jer.  xiv.  91.*  8vo. 
'A  Discourse  on  Self-Dedication,  at  the  Anniversary 
Thanksgiving  of  the  Earl  of  Blildare,  for  a  great  Deli- 
verance,' in  18mo,  and  'A  Ftmeral  Sermon  for  Mr. 
Richard  Fairclough,  who  decease<i  July  4th,  fh>m  Matt. 
XXV.  91.'  And  he  now  drew  up  those  Annotations  on  the 
three  Epistles  of  St.  John,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
second  volume,  or  continuation,  of  Mr.  Pool. 

In  1683  there  was  a  most  cruel  order  made  by  the 
justices  of  peace  at  their  quarter-sessions  at  Exon, 
against  all  nonconforming  ministers,  allowing  a  reward 
of  forty  shillings  to  any  person  that  apprehended  any 
one  of  them,  and  declaring  their  resolution  to  put  in 
execution  against  them  the  severest,  laws,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  35th  of  Elizabeth,  the  poialties 
whereof  are  imprisozmient,  abjuration  of  the  realm,  or 
death.  And  Bishop  lAmplugh  (who  was  afterwards 
archl>i5hop  of  York)  required  the  order  to  be  read  by 
all  the  clergy  on  the  next  Sunday  after  it  should  be 
tendered  to  them,  on  purpose  (as  was  said)  'that  the 
care  of  the  justices  of  Devon,  for  the  preservation  of 
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the  pablic  peace,  migiit  be  foller  known,  and  hare  a  bet- 
ter effect.' 

The  same  year  there  was  pnblished  in  the  '  Continuar 
tion  of  the  Morning  Exercise/  an  excellent  sermon  of 
Mr.  Howe's,  from  Col.  iL  3.  upon  this  question, '  What 
may  most  hopeftilly  be  attempted,  to  allay  animosities 
among  protestants,  that  oar  divisions  may  not  be  our 
roinT 

'In  order  to  this,  he  earnestly  recommends  to  all 
the  professors  of  religion,  the  maintaining  of  a  sincere 
love  to  one  another,  and  the  improving  of  their  iaith  to 
greater  measores  of  clearness,  certainty,  and  efficacy, 
in  reference  to  the  substantials  of  Christianity.  A 
generous  love,  not  to  Christians  of  this  or  that  party  or 
denomination  only,  bat  to  all  in  whom  the  troe  essen- 
tials of  Christianily  are  foond,  woold  (he  says)  greatly 
contribate  gto  the  vigour  of  the  Christian  life.  It  would 
inspire  Christians  generally  with  a  sacred  coarage  and 
fortitude,  when  they  should  know  and  even  feel  them- 
selves knit  together  in  love.  It  would  on  the  contraiy 
extinguish  or  abate  the  unhallowed  fire  of  our  anger 
and  wrath  towards  one  another.  It  would  oblige  us 
to  all  acts  of  mutual  kindness  and  friendship.  Pre- 
judices would  cease,  and  jealousies  conceming  each 
other,  and  a  mutual  confidence  would  be  produced.  It 
would  make  us  earnestly  covet  an  entire  union  in  all 
the  things  wherein  we  differ,  and  contribate  greatly  to 
it.  It  would  make  us  much  more  apt  to  yield  to  one 
another,  and  abate  all  that  ever  we  can,  in  order  to  as 
full  an  accommodation  as  is  any  way  possible ;  that  if 
we  cannot  agree  upon  either  extreme,  we  might  at  last 
meet  in  the  Twiddle.  It  would  make  us  abstain  Arom 
mutual  censures  of  one  another  as  insincere  for  our  re- 
maining differences;  and  convince  us  that  such  cen- 
sures are  very  unreasonable,  because  all  have  not  the 
same  understanding,  nor  the  same  gust  and  relish,  of 
things.  It  would  oblige  us,  after  competent  ende^ 
vours  of  mutual  satisfaction,  about  the  matters  wherein 
we  differ,  to  forbear  fiirther  urging  of  one  another  con- 
ceming them :  and  it  would  make  us  forbear  revUing 
and  exposing  one  another,  and  the  industrious  seeking 
one  another's  ruin.  And  then  if,  at  the  same  time,  we 
did  but  endeavour  to  have  our  souls  possessed  with  a 
more  clear,  efficacious,  practical  faith  of  the  Gospel, 
and  our  hearts  so  overcome,  as  practically  and  vitally 
to  receive  it,  we  should  apprehend  the  things  to  be 
truly  great  wherein  we  are  to  unite,  and  should,  in 
comparison,  apprehend  all  things  else  to  be  little ;  and 
so  should  be  more  strongly  inclined  to  hold  together 
by  the  things  wherein  we  agree,  than  to  contend  with 
one  another  about  the  things  wherein  we  differ.  Thus 
our  religion  would  revive,  and  become  a  vital  powerful 
thing;  and  consequently  more  grateful  to  God,  and 
awfU  to  men.  And  if  we  in  our  several  particular  star 
tions  are  but  herein  careful,  if  we  but  do  our  own  part, 
we  may  be  able  to  say  it  was  not  our  fault,  but  Chris- 
tians had  been  combined,  and  entiiely  one  Avith  each 
other;  but  they  had  been  more  thoroughly  Christian, 
and  more  entirely  united  with  God  in  Christ ;  and  that 
Christianity  had  been  a  more  lively,  powerful,  awful. 


amiable  thing.  If  the  Christian  communily  moolder, 
decay,  be  enfeebled,  broken,  dispirited,  and  rained 
in  great  part,  this  ruin  shall  not  rest  under  our 
hands.' 

On  July  aoth  this  year,  that  noble  patriot,  William 
Lord  Russel,  was  beheaded  in  Lincohis-Inn-Fields,  to 
the  no  small  terror  and  consternation  of  the  true  loven 
of  their  country,  and  friends  of  the  protestant  religioD. 
This  was  a  severe  stroke  upon  the  Bedford  family,  and 
an  unspeakable  loss  to  the  excellent  lady,  who  was  left 
a  mournful  widow,  and  continued  so  to  the  year  1783, 
when  she  went  to  her  grave  fbll  of  years.  Blr.  Howe 
upon  this  melancholy  occasion  wrote  a  consolatoty  letter 
to  her,  which  very  well  deserves  to  be  preserved,  and 
transmitted  to  posterity;  an  authentic  copy  of  which 
having  been  kept  safe  in  his  family,  here  follows. 


*  It  can  avail  you  nothing,  to  let  your  honour  know 
from  what  hand  this  paper  comes ;  and  my  own  design 
in  it  is  abundantly  answered,  if  what  it  contains  proves 
useful  to  you.  Your  affliction  hath  been  great,  unspeak- 
ably beyond  what  it  is  in  my  power  or  design  to  repre- 
sent ;  and  your  supports  (in  the  paroxysm  of  your  afflic- 
tion) have  been  very  extraordinary ;  and  such  as  wherein 
all  that  have  observed  or  heard,  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge a  divine  hand. 

'But  your  affliction  was  not  limited  and  enclosed 
within  the  limits  of  one  black  day,  nor  is  like  those 
more  common  ones,  the  sense  whereof  abates  and  wears 
off  by  time;  but  is  continued,  and  probaUy  more  felt, 
as  time  runs  on :  which  therefore  makes  you  need  con- 
tinued help  from  Heaven  every  day. 

'  Yet  there  is  here  a  great  difference  between  what 
expectations  we  may  have  of  divine  assistance,  in  the 
beginning  or  first  violence  of  some  great  affliction,  and 
in  the  continued  course  of  it  afterwards.  At  first  we 
are  apt  to  be  astonished,  a  consternation  seizes  oar 
thinking  facalty,  especially  as  to  that  exercise  of  it, 
whereby  it  should  minister  to  our  relief.  In  this  case 
the  mercifhl  Gkxl  doth  more  extraordinarily  assist  such 
as  sincerely  trust  and  resign  themselves  to  him;  onto 
these,  as  his  more  peculiar  favourites,  his  sustaining 
influences  are  more  immediate,  and  more  efficacious, 
so  as  even  (in  the  present  exigency)  to  prevent  and 
supersede-  any  endeavour  of  theirs,  whereof  they  are, 
then,  less  capable.  And  of  the  largeness  and  bounty 
of  his  goodness,  in  such  a  case,  few  have  had  greater 
experience  than  your  ladyship;  which  was  eminently 
seen,  in  that  magnanimity,  that  composure  and  present- 
ness  of  mind,  much  admired  by  your  friends,  and  no 
doubt  by  the  special  favour  of  Heaven  afforded  you  in 
the  needful  season:  so  that  whil^  that  amazing  ca- 
lamity was  approaching,  and  stood  in  nearer  view, 
nothing  that  was  fit  or  wise  or  great  was  omitted, 
nothing  indecent  done.  Which  is  not  now  said,  God 
knows,  to  flatter  your  ladyship,  (whereof  the  progress 
will  farther  vindicate  me,)  for  I  ascribe  it  to  God,  as  I 
trust  your  ladyship,  with  unfeigned  gratitude,  will  also 
do.    And  I  mention  it,  as  that  whereby  you  are  under 
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nhiigntoi  to  cndesvaor,  your  cootmned  temper  and 
depoftmoit  may  be  agieeal^le  to  sach  beghmings. 

'  For  Dov  (viuch  is  the  other  thing,  whereof  a  distinct 
oteervation  ought  to  be  had)  in  the  oontiniiance  and 
settled  state  of  the  affliction,  when  the  fniy  of  the  first 
assanlt  is  over,  and  we  have  had  leisure  to  recollect 
odusehesy  and  recover  our.  dissipated  spiritB,  though  we 
are  then  more  sensible  of  pain  and  smart,  yet  also  the 
power  of  using  our  own  thoughts  is  restored.  And 
being  ao,  although  we  are  too  apt  to  use  them  to  our 
greater  hart  and  prejudice,  we  are  really  put  again 
into  a  capacity  of  using  them  to  our  adrantage,  which 
OUT  good  God  doth  in  much  wisdom  and  righteousness 
require  we  should  do.  Whereupon  we  are  to  expect 
bis  continual  assistance  for  our  support  under  continued 
afflirrinn,  in  the  way  of  concurrence  and  coK)peration 
with  our  due  use  of  our  own  thoughts,  tppiQj  chosen, 
asmach  as  in  us  is,  and  designed  by  ourselyes,  for  our 
own  oomlbrt  and  support. 

'Now  as  for  thoughts  suitable  to  your  honour's  case, 
I  have  reason  to  be  conscious  that  what  I  shall  write 
can  make  but  little  accession,  I  will  not  say  to  a  doset, 
bat  to  a  mind  so  well  ftirmshed,  as  yon  are  owner  of: 
yet  I  know  it  is  remote  from  you  to  slight  a  well-in- 
lended  offer  and  essay,  that  really  proceeds  only  from 
a  very  compassionate  sense  of  your  sorrows,  and  un- 
feign<»d  desire  to  contribute  something  (if  the  Father 
of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comforts  and  consolsr 
tions,  wiU  please  to  favour  the  endeavour)  to  your 
reliet 

'And  the  thoughts  which  I  shall  most  humbly  offer, 
will  hare  that  first  and  more  immediate  design,  bat  to 
persuade  your  making  use  of  your  own;  that  is,  that 
you  would  please  to  turn  and  apply  them  to  subjects 
more  apt  to  serve  this  purpose,  the  moderating  your 
own  griei^  and  the  attaining  an  habitual  well-tempered 
cheerfulness,  for  your  remaining  time  in  this  world. 
For  I  consider  how  incident  it  is  to  the  afflicted,  to 
indulge  to  themselves  an  unlimited  liberty  in  their 
aorrows,  to  give  themselves  up  to  them,  to  make  them 
meat  and  drink,  to  justify  them  in  all  their  excesses,  as 
that  (otherwise)  good  and  holy  man  of  God  did  his 
anger,  and  say,  they  do  well  to  be  sorrowful  even  to 
the  death,  and  (as  another)  to  refuse  to  be  comforted. 
And  I  also  consider  that  our  own  thoughts  must  and 
will  always  be  the  immediate  ministers  either  of  our 
trouble  or  comfort,  though  as  to  the  latter,  God  only  is 
the  supreme  Author;  and  we  altogether  insufficient  to 
think  any  thing  that  good  is,  as  of  ourselves.  It  is 
God  that  comforts  those  that  are  cast  down,  but  by  our 
own  though  employed  to  that  purpose,  not  without 
them. 

'I  do  not  doubt,  madam,  but  if  you  once  fixedly  ap- 
prehend that  there  is  sin  in  an  over-abounding  sorrow, 
voa  wUl  soon  endeavour  its  restraint:  for  I  cannot 
think  you  would  more  earnestly  set  yourself  to  avoid 
any  thing,  than  what  you  apprehend  will  offend  God, 
especially  the  doing  that  in  a  continued  course.  1^ 
there  any  time  when  joy  in  God  is  a  dutyl  'tis  very 
plam  the  sorrow  that  excludes  it  is  a  idn.    How  the 


former  may  appear  to  be  a  duty,  and  how  ihr,  let  it  be 
considered. 

'  R  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  he  that  made  us  hath 
a  right  to  rule  us;  he  that  gave  us  being,  to  give  us 
law:  nor  again,  that  the  divine  government  reaches 
our  minds,  and  that  they  are  the  prime  and  first  seat  of 
his  empire.  His  Idngdom  is  within  us.  We  are  not 
then  to  exercise  our  thoughts,  desires,  love,  joy,  or 
sorrow,  according  to  our  own  will,  but  his;  not  as  we 
please,  or  find  ourselves  inclined,  but  suitably  to  his 
precepts  and  purposes,  his  rules  and  ends. 

"Tis  evident  that  withal  the  earthly  state  is  mixed, 
intermediate  between  the  perfect  felicity  of  heaven, 
and  the  total  misery  of  hell:  and  ftoher,  that  the 
temper  of  our  spirits  ought  to  have  in  it  a  mixture  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  proportionable  to  our  state,  or  what 
there  is  in  it  of  the  just  occasions  or  causes  of  both. 

'Wheris  Christianity  obtains,  and  the  Gospel  of  our 
Saviour  is  preached,  there  is  much  greater  cause  of  joy 
than  elsewhere.  The  visible  aspect  of  it  imports  a 
design  to  form  men's  minds  to  gladness,  inasmuch  as, 
wheresoever  it  comes,  it  proclaims  peace  to  the  world, 
and  represents  the  offended  Majesty  of  heaven  willing 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  offending  creatures  on  earth. 
So  the  angel  prefaced  the  Gospel,  when  our  Lord  was 
bom  into  the  world,  Luke  ii.  I  tell  you  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  And  so  the 
multitude  of  accompanying  angels  sum  it  up;  Glory 
be  to  Qod  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
towards  men. 

'To  them  that  truly  receive  the  Gospel,  and  with 
whom  it  hath  its  effect,  the  cause  of  rejoicing  riseth 
much  higher.  For  if  the  offer  and  hope  of  recon> 
ciliation  be  a  just  ground  of  joy,  how  much  more 
actual  agreement  with  God,  upon  the  terms  of  the 
Gospel,  and  reconciliation  itself!  We  rejoice  in  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  received  the 
atonement,  Rom.  v.  11.  To  such  there  are  express 
precepts  given  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  Phil.  iv. 
4.  And  lest  that  should  be  thought  to  have  been 
spoken  hastily,  and  that  it  might  have  its  flill  weight, 
that  great  apostle  immediately  adds.  And  again  I  say 
to  you,  rejoice.  And  elsewhere.  Rejoice  evermore,  1 
Thess.  V.  16. 

'Hence  thereforathe  genuine  right  temper  and  frame 
of  a  truly  Christian  mind  and  spirit  may  be  evidently  con- 
cluded to  be  this,  (for  such  precepts  do  not  signify  no- 
thing, nor  can  they  be  understood  to  signify  less,)  viz, 
an  habitual  joyfulness,  prevailing  over  all  the  tempo- 
rary occasions  of  sorrow,  that  occur  to  them.  For  ncme 
can  be  thought  of  that  can  preponderate,  or  be  equal 
to  the  just  and  great  causes  of  their  joy.  This  is  the 
true  fhune,  model,  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  ought  to  have  place  in  us;  herein  it  con- 
sists, viz.  in  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  xiv.  17. 

'  Nor  is  this  a  theory  only,  or  the  idea  and  notion  of 
an  excellent  temper  of  spirit,  which  we  may  contem- 
plate indeed,  but  can  never  attain  to.  For  we  find  it 
also  to  have  been  the  attainment,  and  usual  tenq^  of 
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4C»irMass  himrtolbne, ^)i«|t  Mp«  justified  Igr  •^uUi,  ffudf 
haviaig  peace  with  God,  they  have  rejoiced  ia  irape  ^ 
A«  S^fxnr  of  (3ai»  «uao  that  i^grm^  03  esen  ;to  i^lnry  in 
their  tiibtOations  alsp,  JBLom.  v.  1—3.  JLnd  .that  in  thei 
QooMence  ihey  shoold  ^  ki^  hf  the  power  of  lOod, 
thjongh  faith  qnto  salvatioi^  thegr  hajre  ^ei^on  grnBatlf 
tiq'oiced,  though  with  some  mixtoreiof  Jieaviness  (where- 
of there  was  need)  from  their.manifold  tnals.  But  .that 
their  joy  did  .sormotmt  and  ^evail  over  iheir  heavineGS: 
.is  manifest;  for  this  is  jspoken  of  wath  mueh  diTninntipn, 
whereas  they  are  said  to  f^oice  greatly,  and  wUh ajpy , 
nnepeakahle  andioU  of  glory,  JlJPeti.  5,4  8. 

'Yea,  and  snch  care  hath  the  great  CM  taken  ibr  the 
^preserving  of  thie  temper  of  ^iiit  junpng  his  people 
more  anciently,  that  even  jtheir  sorrow  for  sin  itself 
(the  most  justifiable  of  all  other)  hath  had  rrestrainte 
put  npon  it,  lest  it  should  too  long  ezolude  or  intermit 
the  exercise  of  this  joy.  For  whena^great  assembly  of 
them  were  universally  in  tears,  upon  hearing  the  law 
read,  and  the  sense  given,  they  wave  forbidden  to  weep 
or  mourn,  or  be  aorry,  because  the  joy  of  the  X^rd  was 
their  strength,  Neh.  viii.  8—10.  That  most  just  sorrow 
h«d  been  unjust,  had  it  been  continued,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  seascmable  turn  and  alternation  of  this  joy. 
For  even  such  sorrow  itself  is  not  required,  or  neces- 
sary for  itself.  'Tia  remote  £rom  the  goodness  and 
benignity  of  God's  ever-blessed  nature,  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  sorrows  of  his  people,  as  they  are  such,  or  thast 
they  should  sorrow  for  sorrow's  sake;  but  only  as  a 
means  and  preparative  to  their  following  joy.  And 
nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable,  than  that  the  means 
should  exclude  the  end,  or  be  used  against  the  puipose 
they  should  serve. 

'It  is  then  upon  the  whole  most  manifest,  that  no 
temporary  affliction  whatsoever,  upon  one  who  stands 
in  special  relation  to  God,  as  a  reconciled  (and  which 
is  consequent,  an  adopted)  person,  though  attended 
with  the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  can  justify 
such  a  sorrow,  (so  deep  or  so  continued,)  as  shall  pre- 
vail against  and  shut  out  a  religious  holy  joy,  or  hinder 
it  from  being  the  prevailing  principle  in  such  a  one. 
What  can  make  that  sorrow  allowable  or  innocent, 
(what  event  of  Providence,  that  can,  whatever  it  is,  be 
no  other  than  an  accident  to  our  Christian  state,)  that 
shall  resist  the  most  natural  design  and  end  of  Chris- 
tianity itself  1  that  shall  deprave  and  debase  the  truly 
Christian  temper,  and  disobey  and  violate  most  express 
Christian  precepts')  subvert  the  constitution  of  Christ's 
kingdom  among  meni  and  turn  this  earth  (the  place 
of  God's  treaty  with  the  inhabitants  of  it,  in  order  to  their 
reconciliation  to  himself,  and  to  the  reconciled  the  portal 
and  gate  of  heaven,  yea,  and  where  the  state  of  the  very 
worst  and  most  miserable  has  some  mixture  of  good  in 
it,  that  makes  the  evil  of,  it  less  than  that  of  hell)  into  a 
mere  hell  to  themselves,  of  sorrow  without  mixture,  and 
wherein  shall  be  nothing  but  weeping  and  wailing. 

'  The  cause  of  your  sorrow,  madam,  is  exceeding  great. 
The  causes  of  your  joy  are  inexpressibly  greater.  You 
have  infinitely  more  left  than  you  have  lost.  Doth  it 
need  to  be  disputed  whether  God  be  better  and  greater 


,thaa  mvl  lor  mow  to  be  valtMd,  lonad,  .and  (WiUM 
in  1  and  whether  en-eternal  jeUuion  be  moseiconsidexahle 
than  9iUfm^fiimiFfoner%  Was  k  not  yonr  tO^iDstant  eense 
in  yonr  .hefitontamrd  state;,  ¥?;hom  have  I  in  heamntet 
4heq,  O  ao4,and  whom  can  2  desire  on  earth,  on  -con^a- 
riaonof^eeJ  IM*JxEHi.S5.  herein  ,the.sVite  of  yonr 
Oadyshjpb  caseis  atiU  the  jame  (if  joa  cannot  ratbar  with 
greater  oleamass  and  with  less  hesitatian  pronounce 
.those  ]aiUsr  .words.)  Tiie  pnacipal  canaes  of  yonr  joy 
are  immutably,  such  .bs  jto  8ig>enceou]^  thong  can  «lter. 
Yon  ha^e  ilost  a  jnost  pleasant,  ^deleoti^e,  earthy  nla- 
tlve.  JDoth  Hbe  Ueased  God  .hereby  cease  to  he  the 
best  and  most  excellent  gocdl  Isjus  nature  changed? 
.his  .everlasting  .covenant  re^rsed  and  rannuJled?  which 
is  ordered  lin  aU  things  and  .ai]xe,.and  js  to  be  all  yonr 
salvation  and  jblH  your  desii^,  whether  he  make  jonr 
house  on  earth  to  grow  or  not  to  gnow,  i^,8am.  xxiii4. 
That  sorrow  which  texceeds  the  ^proportion  of  its  cause, 
compared  with  the  remaining  true  and  seal  canses  of 
rejoicing,  is  in  that  excess  causeless;,  t.  «.  that  excess 
of  it  wAnts  a  cause;,  such  as  can  justify  or  afford  de- 
fence unto  it 

'We  are  required,  in  reference  to  onr  nearest  relatioDs 
in  this  world,  (when  we  lose  them,)  to  weq>  as  if  we 
wept  not,  as  well  as  (when  we  enjoy  them)  to  rejoice 
as  if  we  rq'oiced  not,  because  our  time  here  is  short, 
and  .the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,  1  Cor.  vii. 
29—31.  We  are  finite  beings,  and  so  are  they.  Onr 
passions  in  reference  to  them  must  not  be  infinite,  and 
without  limit,  or  be  limited  only  by  the  limited  cepa- 
cia of  our  nature,  so  as  to  work  lo  the  utmost  extent 
of  that,'  as  the  fire  bums,  and  the  winds  blow,  as  mncb 
as  they  can:  but  they  are  to  be  limited  by  the  power, 
design,  and  endeavour  of  our  reason  and  grace  (not 
only  by  the  mere  impotency  of  onr  nature)  in  reference 
to  all  created  ol:(jects.  Whereas  in  reference  to  the  in- 
finite uncreated  Good,  towards  which  there  is  no  dan- 
ger or  possibility  of  exceeding  in  our  affection,  we  aie 
never  to  design  to  ourselves  any  limits  at  ail;  for  that 
would  suppose  we  had  loved  God  enough,  or  as  much 
as  he  deserved,  which  were  not  only  to  limit  ourselves, 
but  him  too;  and  were  a  constructive  denial  of  his  in- 
finite inmiense  goodness,  and  consequently  of  his  veiy 
Godhead.  Of  so  great  concernment  it  is  to  us,  that  in 
the  liberty  we  give  our  affections,  we  observe  the  just 
difference  which  ought  to  be  in  their  exercise,  toward'^ 
God,  and  towards  creatures. 

'It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  great  God  is 
pleased  so  to  condescend,  as  himself  to  bear  the  name 
and  sustain  the  capacity  of  our  nearest  earthly  relations; 
which  implies  that  what  they  were  to  us,  in  this  or  that 
kind,  he  will  be  in  a  transcendent  and  far  more  noble 
kind.  I  doubt  not  but  your  ladyship  hath  good  right 
to  apply  to  yourself  those  words  of  the  prophet,  Isa. 
Ivi.  6.  Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband,  &c.  Whereupon, 
as  he  infinitely  transcends  all  that  is  delectable  in  the 
most  excellent  earthly  relation,  it  ought  to  be  endea- 
voured, that  the  affection  placed  on  him  should  pro- 
portionably  excel.  J  cannot  think  any  person  in  the 
world  would  be  a  more  severe  or  impartial  judge  of  a 
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iikm  jmiT  Mfdhd^  or  ttel  it  wonlcl 
posB  OBto  aiijejra^  if  anf  one  atoiki  so  deqt^ 
talB  to  hart  tbedoth  of  an  i»r«latad  |B»o%a8  iHver 
totakepiauareiiMP^  in  tiitf  ]ifierpre8aie6,<8iid  <to»w^ 
itfioB  of  «0  bkS  icttrlyidated.  jknA  yon  ^  well 
kaoirUial;  aKh  «■:  hfiiglit(fir  that  sifaemaej^of  affiM^ 
tioa,  aa  iidw  ta  tka  efcr-bkaaed  8ody  caiuaot  withonti 
greai  iaiBiy  he  placed  any  iriuM  elaa.  As  w*  an  to 
have  nooe  other  Qod  before  bim;  so  him  alooa  wesra  to 
lofre  viih  ail  our  heart  and  aanl^  aid  might  and  mind. 

'  And  it  oDght  farther  t»  !•  icaaenbered,  that  whatso- 
ereriaterettwehvrarot  had  m  any  the  nearest  relative 
€a€■d^hir  iaMreat  who  made  both  is  fiur  superior. 
He  made  ns  and  all  things  primai^ly  for  himself,  to  serve 
gieataad  inportani  endaof  hisowD;  aa  itttums  aatSa- 
&Gtun  ii  aaf  (saatan^  is  baft  8eeondaa7  aad  collaMal  ID 
tlie  prhqpiA  desigs  of  itt  creatkiL 

'VUckoonaidanttaimvoiild  ptevcm  a  piactical  emr 
aad  BBiBkB  that  m  too  asaal  with  piooa  panoaa, 
aiated  viih  the  losff  of  aay-  near  roiatio%  diat  th^ 
tkiflk  tlK  ehKf  intentiDB  of  sacb  a  piovidenoa  i»  their 
^aaiilBDait.  diad  Iwreapoa  tkay  are  apt  to  jaMify  die 
QtmoBt  excesses  of  tMr  aonrov,  apen  such  aa  eecaaonr 
aeeomttiD;  thef  can  never  be  sensible  enoa^  of  the 
4mM  (U^leasore  i^vpcanngm  it;  and  make  it  their 
lAoietastDess  (or  emfiaf  their  time  and  tium^ts  be- 
joidadoepnportifin)  to  find  oat  and  ihatea  upon  sobdc 
pvtievkr  sin  of  thein,  which  they  maf  jadga  God  was 
oAadMl  with  them  for,  and  designed  no«r  to  paaiiih 
npoL  ttan.  It  is  indeed  the  part  of  ilial  ingeaaitf, 
dei|^l]rtoi]ipnhend  Ae  displ^asare  of  oar  fhlhar;  and 
u  afgomeat  of  great  sincerity,  to  be  verf  inqnriciva 
after  any  lia  ibr  which  we  miqr  avppoae  Mim  diapleised 
vith  aa^  aid  apt  to  charge  ouraalvea  aevere^  with  it, 
tkugk  perhaps  wpon  utmost  iaqairy,  there  is  nothing 
paiticBlarly  to  be  reflected  on,  other  than  conamon  ii^ 
fiiAity  inealcnt  te  the  be8t|(and  it  is  well  when  at 
logth  yn  ean  make  that  judgment,  because  there 
naByisaomMe,  nolfor  that  we  did  not  inquire,)  and 
par^8  also  God  intended  no  more  in  such  a  dispensa- 
^  (as  to  what  co&eeined  as  in  it,)  than  oiA  in  the 
Soeral,  to  take  off  oar  minds  and  hearts  more  firom 
tla  vorld,  and  draw  them  more  entirely  to  himself, 
^r  if  ae  were  never  so  innocent,  must  therefore  such 
aiektiveof  onra  have  been  immortall  Bat  the  error 
i>  practice  as  to  this  case,  lies  here:  not  that  our 
tiuajhts  are  vmck  exercised  this  way,  but  to&  much. 
,  We  ooght  to  consider  in  every  case,  principally,  that 
.  vkich  is  principal.  God  did  not  create  this  or  that  ez- 
cdkat  person,  and  {dace  him  for  a  while  in  the  world, 
'prjaeipally  to  please  us;  nor  therefore  doth  he  take 
'  liim  away,  principally  to  displease  or  punish  us ;  but 
fi>rmneh  nobler  and  greater  ends  which  he  hath  pro- 
posed to  himself  concerning  him.  Nor  are  we  to  reckon 
^^orseives  so  lUae  interested  in  the  great  and  sovereign 
I^  of  all,  whom  we  have  taken  tobe  our  God,  and  to 
vhom  we  have  abaotutely  resigned  and  devoted  our- 
selves,  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  consider  and  satisQr  our- 
•dves,  la  his  pleasure,  poipoaea,  and  ends,  more  than  our 
^'VBi  span  from  hia. 


*  Such  aahahafthpardonad^Moapiad  and  pnpand  ftar 

him8elfv.axe  m  aeiv9  andl  gtoza^*  hior  in  a  highec  and 
mare^  ezoaOent  capacity^  than  tbsf  ever  omiU  in  daa 
wrendied  world  ef  oors^  and  wieffeika  they  havie  thea^ 
s«lv«a  Oar  highest,  salfitfaetiom  Whaa^  the  hleaaod  Gad 
irpleaaed  ia  having  attaiilad  aad  aoaempiahcd  thaaait 
and  iaaendaBBts  of  his  onan.  haamdleaa  love^  (too  gaaat 
tO'  hv  antwirid  W9tb  tke«  eentenng  of  only  teaapemffr 
fSmnov  iil  thiai  xoferlbol  slater)  and  thay  aae  pleaaed!  in 
panalBim  the  ftrihefiactaof  that  k>ve;  who  are  we^  tet 
we  should  be  displeased  1  or  that  we  should  oppose  onr 
sattsflwffanytwtharef  tie  gtarioue  God^  aad  hit  gini- 
flof  cteatate  T  Theretee,  autdam,  wbaieaa  yon  ommoir 
amii  to  ihinh  nmd»  on  this  aabjeet,  okl  lo  hvna  Aar 
removal  of  that  iaaompaaahie  persoa  ibr  a  great  thima 
of  yoar  thongidSf  I  dO'  only  propose  most  huaMy  le 
your  henoar,  that  ymv  woaid  not  ooniae  them  to  iflle 
saddei  aMd  diarher  part  of  that  theme.  It  hath  atoo  a 
bright  aide ;  and  it  equally  bekmga  to  it,  to  considier 
whither  he  is  gone,  and  to  whom,  as  whence,  aad  from 
whom.  Let,  I  beseech  yon,  your  aund  be  more  ezei^ 
ciaed  in  contenqplaking  the  glories  of  that  state  yoor 
blessed  consort  is  translated  unto,  which  will  miaigte 
pleasure  and  sweetness  wMh  llie  bifttemeas  of  yoor 
afflicting  loss,  by  giving  you  a  daily  intelleetual  parti- 
cipation (through  the  exercise  of  faith  and  hope)  in  his 
enjoyments  He  cannot  descend  to  share  with  you  in 
your  sorrows ;  yon  may  thua  every  day  ascend  and 
partake'  with  him  in  his  joys.  He  is  a  plaaaant  8id>* 
ject  to  consider.  A  prepared  spirit  made  meet  Ibr  an 
inheritance  with  them  that  are  sanctMed,  aad  xrith  the 
saints  ia  light,  now  entered  into  a  state  so  oof.-natnral, 
and  wherein  it  IMa  every  thing  auist  agreeaUe  to  itadfl 
How  highly  gratefhl  ia  it  to  he  united  witft  the  true  ceiH 
tre,  and  come  home  to  the  Father  efq^irits  1  To  consider 
how  pleaaant  a  welcome,  how  joyM  an  entertainment  he 
bath  met  with  abovef  how  delighted  an  associate  he  ia 
with  the  general  asaemhly,  the  innmnerable  company  c^ 
angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect !  how 
joyfiil  an  homage  he  continaaHy  pays  to  .the  throne  of  the 
celestial  Kingt 

*  Will  your  ladyship  think  that  a  bard  saying  of  oar 
departfaig  Lord  to  Bis  monminl  dise^es,  If  ye  loved 
me,  ye  would  rejoice,  that  I  said  I  go  to  the  Father ; 
for  my  Father  is  greaasr  than  1%  As  if  he  had  said,  he 
sits  enthroned  in  higher  glory  than  yon  can  Drame  any 
conception  of,  by  beholding  me  in  so  mean  a  condition 
on  earth.  We  are  as  remote,  and  as  much  short  in  oar 
thoughts  as  to  the  conceiving  the  glory  of  the  Supreme 
King,  as  a  peasant,  who  never  saw  any  thing  better 
than  his  own  cottage,  ihnn  conceiving  the  splendour 
of  the  most  glorious  prince's  court  But  if  that  faith, 
which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  vho 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,  be  much  accustomed  to  its 
proper  work  and  business,  the  daily  delightful  visiting 
and  viewing  the  glorious  invisible  regions;  if  ii  be 
often  conversant  in  those  vast  and  spacioua  tracts  of 
pure  and  brightest  light,  and  amongst  the  holy  inhabit- 
ants that  replenish  them ;  if  it  frequently  em^oy  itself 
in  contemplating  their  comely  order,  perfect  harmoiyi 
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snUJnie  wiBdom,  mapotted  pmiljri  most  ferrent  mutiiBl 
love,  deUdons  canvenatioii  with  one  another,  and  per- 
petual pleasant  consent  in  their  adoration  and  observ- 
ance of  their  eternal  King  I  who  ia  there  to  whom  it 
would  not  be  a  solace  to  think,  I  have  snch  and  such 
friends  and  reiatiTes  (some  perhaps  as  dear  as  my  own 
life)  perfectly  well  pleased,  and  happy  among  themi 
How  can  yonr  love,  madam,  (so  generous  a  love  towards 
so  deserving  an  object  I)  how  can  it  but  more  fervently 
sparkle  in  joy,  for  his  sake,  than  dissolve  in  tears  for 
yonr  own  1 

'  Nor  should  snch  thoughts  excite  over-hasty  impatient 
desires  of  following  presently  into  heaven,  but  to  the 
endeavours  of  serving  God  more  cheerfUly  on  earth, 
for  our  appointed  time :  which  I  earnestly  desire  your 
ladyship  would  apply  yourself  to,  as  you  would  not 
displease  Qod,  who  it  your  only  hope,  nor  be  cruel  to 
younelf,  nor  dishonour  the  religion  of  Christians,  as  if 
they  had  no  other  consolations  than  this  earth  can  give, 
and  earthly  power  take  from  them.  Your  ladyship  (if 
any  one)  would  be  loth  to  do  any  thing  unworthy  your 
family  and  parentage.  Your  highest  alliance  is  to  that 
Father  and  family  above,  whose  dignity  and  honour  are 
I  doubt  not  of  highest  account  with  you. 

*I  multiply  words,  being  loth  to  lose  my  designs. 
And  shall  only  add  that  consideration,  which  cannot 
but  be  valuable  with  you,  upon  his  first  proposal,  who 
had  ell  the  advantages  imaginable  to  give  it  its  full 
weight ;  I  mean,  that  of  those  dear  pledges  left  behind : 
my  own  heart  even  bleeds  to  think  of  the  case  of  those 
sweet  babes,  should  they  be  bereaved  of  their  other 
parent  too.  And  even  your  continued  visible  dejection 
would  be  their  unspeakable  disadvantage.  You  will 
always  naturally  create  in  them  a  reverence  of  you; 
and  I  cannot  but  apprehend  how  the  constant  mean 
aspect  and  deportment  of  such  a  parent  will  insensibly 
influence  the  temper  of  dutiful  children;  and  (if  that 
be  sad  and  despondent)  depress  their  spirits,  blunt  and 
take  off  the  edge  and  quickness,  upon  which  their  fri- 
tnre  ussAUness  and  comfort  will  much  depend.  Were 
it  possible  their  (now  glorious)  father  should  visit  and 
mspect  you,  would  you  not  be  troubled  to  behold  a 
flrown  in  that  bright  serene  face  1  You  are  to  please  a 
more  penetrating  eye,  which  you  wUl  best  do,  by  put- 
tmg  on  a  temper  and  deportment  suitable  to  your 
weighty  charge  and  duty,  and  to  the  great  purposes 
for  which  God  continues  you  in  the  world,  by  giving 
over  unnecessary  solitude  and  retirement,  which  (though 
it  pleases)  doth  really  prejudice  you,  and  is  more  than 
you  can  bear.  Nor  can  any  rules  of  decency  require 
more.  Nothing  that  is  necessary  and  truly  Christian, 
ought  to  be  reckoned  unbecoming.  David's  example, 
3  Sam.  xii.  90.  is  of  too  great  authority  to  be  counted 
a  pattern  of  indecency.  The  God  of  heaven  liA  up  the 
light  of  his  countenance  upon  you,  and  thereby  put 
gladness  into  your  heart;  and  give  you  to  apprehend 
him  wying  to  you,  Arise  and  walk  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord. 


'  That  I  have  used  so  much  freedom  in  this  paper,  I 
make  no  apology  for ;  but  do  therefore  hide  myself  in 
the  dark,  not  judging  it  consiBtent  with  that  plainness 
which  I  thought  the  case  might  require,  to  give  any 
other  account  of  myself,  than  that  I  am  one  deeply 
sensible  of  your  and  your  noble  relatives'  great  alBic- 
tion,  and  who  scarce  eyer  bow  the  knee  before  the 
mercy-eeat  without  remembering  it:  and  who  shaU 
ever  be, 


Your  ladyship'li 

Most  sincere  hononrer,  and 

Bfost  humble  devoted  servant' 

Though  Bf  r.  Howe  did  not  put  his  name  to  this  his 
consolaiory  epistle,  yet  the  style,  and  several  particu- 
larities in  it,  soon  discovered  who  was  the  author.  The 
laifysent  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  told  him  that  he 
must  not  expect  to  remain  concealed.  She  promised  to 
endeavour  to  follow  the  advice  he  had  given  her,  and 
often  wrote  to  him  afterwards,  some  of  which  letters  I 
have  seen  and  read,  and  they  show  that  his  f^reedom  was 
taken  kindly,  and  his  pains  well  bestowed. 

'Tis  observed  by  Bishop  Burnet,!  concerning  this 
excellent  person  the  Lord  Russell,  who  died  a  martyr 
for  the  liberties  of  his  conntiy,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  candour,  and  of  a  general  reputation,  universally 
beloved  and  trusted,  of  a  generous  and  obliging  temper. 
He  had  given  such  proofs  of  an  undaunted  courage, 
and  of  an  unshaken  firmness,  that  the  Bishop  says,  he 
never  knew  any  man  have  so  entire  a  credit  in  the 
nation  as  he  had.  He  adds,  that  he  had  fh)m  his  first 
education  an  inclination  to  favour  the  nonconformists, 
and  wished  the  laws  could  have  been  made  easier  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high  party,represented 
him  as  one  that  had  no  very  favourable  opinion  of  the 
English  clergy  in  general,  as  tKintritig  them  for  the 
most  part  a  set  of  men  too  much  bigoted  to  slavish 
principles,  and  not  zealous  enough  for  the  protestant 
religion,  or  the  common  interest  of  a  free  nation.k  *Tis 
hoped,  ^t  the  remaining  branches  of  that  noble 
family  mtx  adhere  to  his  principles,  and  imitate  his 
glorious  exan^le. 

I  go  on  to  the  year  1684,  in  which  B£r.  Howe  pub- 
lished a  treatise,  on  Luke  xix.  41, 43.  entitled,  <  The  Re- 
deemer's Tears  wept  over  Lost  Souls ;  with  an  Appendix, 
where  somewhat  is  occasionally  discoursed,  concerning 
the  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  how  God 
is  said  to  will  the  salvation  of  them  that  perish.' 

Bishop  Burnet  owns,  that  the  prosecution  of  the  dis- 
senters was  carried  very  high  all  this  year.  They  were 
not  only  proceeded  against  for  going  to  conventicles, 
as  he  is  pleased  to  call  their  private  meetings  for  the 
worship  of  God,  but  for  not  going  to  church,  and  for 
not  receiving  the  sacrament.  The  laws  made  against 
papists,  with  relation  to  those  particulars,  being  now  ap- 
plied to  them.  Many  were  exconmiunicated  and  ruined 
by  these  prosecutions.! 
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olluer  wum  things  which  at  that  time  came 
fiom  the  piesB,  there  was  a  letter  published  by  Bishop 
Barlow  of  lineoln,  for  the  patting  in  execution  the 
laws  against  the  dissenters:  and  this  was  written  in 
oQDcutrenoe  with  that  whi:h  was  drawn  up  by  the 
jQSticea  of  the  peace  of  the  coonty  of  Bedford,  bear- 
ing date  Jan.  l^h,  1684.  In  answer  to  this'  warm 
and  angij  printed  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Bfr.  Howe  sent  his  loidship  a  free  letter  by  the 
post,  a  eop7  whereof  has  been  preserved,  and  here 
foUows. 


'  RimxirD^ 

'As  1  most  confess  myself  surprised  by  your  late 
pabliahed  directions  to  your  ^clergy  of  the  county  of 
Bedford,  so  nor  will  I  diBsemble,  that  I  did  read  them 
with  some  trouble  of  mind,  which  I  sincerely  profess 
was  more  vpfm  your  lordship's  account  than  my  own, 
(who  for  myself  am  litQe  concerned,)  or  any  other  par- 
ticDlar  person's  whatsoever.  It  was  such  as  it  had  not 
been  Tery  difficult  for  me  to  have  concealed  in  my 
own  breast,  or  only  to  have  expressed  it  to  God 
in  miy  |»ayers  for  yon,  (which  through  his  grace  I 
have  not  altogether  omitted  to  do,)  if  I  had  not 
apprehended  it  not  utterly  impossible,  (as  I  trust  I 
might,  without  arrogating  unduly  to  myself,)  that 
some  or  other  of  those  thoughts,  which  I  lutve  revolv- 
ed in  my  own  mind  upon  this  occasion,  being  only 
hinted  to  your  lordship,  might  appear  to  your  very 
sagaaoos  judgment  (for  which  I  have  had  long, 
and  hsffe  still,  a  continuing  veneration)  some  way 
capable  of  being  cultivated  by  your  own  mature  and 
aecand  thoughts,  so  as  not  to  be  wholly  unuseitd  to 
your  lofdsfaip. 

'My  own  judgment,  such  as  it  is,  inclines  me*not  to 
oppose  any  thing,  either,  1.  To  the  lawftilness  of  the 
thhigs  tfaonselves  which  you  so  much  desire  should 
obtain  in  the  practice  of  the  people  under  your  lord- 
ihip's  pastoral  inspection:  or,  2.  To  the  desirable  come- 
liness of  an  uniformity  in  the  public  and  solemn  wor- 
kup of  Ood:  or,  3.  To  the  fitness  of  making  laws  for 
the  effecting  of  such  uniformity:  or,  4.  To  the  execu- 
tion of  such  laws,  upon  some  such  person  as  may  pos- 
sib^  be  found  among  so  numerohs  a  people  as  are  under 
jma  lordship^s  care. 

'Bat  the  things  which  I  humbly  conceive  are  to  be 
ddibeniled  on,  are,  1.  Whether  aU  the  laws  that  are  in 
being  about  matters  of  that  nature,  ought  now  to  be 
executed  u^  aU  the  persons  which  any  way  transgress 
them,  without  distinction  of  either  1  fi.  Whether  it  was 
so  well,  that  your  lordship  should  advise  and  press  that 
indistinet  execution,  which  the  order  (to  which  the 
jobioined  directions  of  your  lordship  do  succenturiate) 
seeme  to  intend;  supposing  that  designed  execution 
were  M  in  itself. 

'I  shall  not  need  to  speak  severally  to  these  heads: 
your  loidship  will  sufficiently  distinguish  what  is  ap- 
plicable the  one  way  or  the  other.  But  I  humbly  offer 
to  your  lordship's  farther  consideration,  whether  it  be 
ttot  a  snpposable  thing,  that  some  persons  found  in  the 


faith,  strictly  orthodox  in  all  the  articles  of  it  taught 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  or  his  i^postles,  resolvedly  loyal,  and 
subject  to  the  authority  of  their  governors  m  church  and 
state,  of  pious,  sober,  peaceable,  just,  charitable  dispo- 
sitions and  deportments,  may  yet  (while  they  agree 
with  your  lordship  in  that  evident  principle,  both  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  Scripture,  that  their  prince  and 
inferior  rulers  ought  to  be  actively  obeyed  in  all  lawM 
things)  have  a  formed  fixed  judgment  (for  what  were  to 
be  done  in  the  case  of  a  mere  doubt,  that  hath  not  arrived 
to  a  settled  preponderation  this  way  or  that,  is  not  hard 
to  determine)  of  the  unlawfUness  of  some  or  other  of 
the  rites  and  modes  of  worship  enjoined  to  be  observed 
in  this  church  1  For  my  own  part,  though  perhaps  I 
should  not  be  found  to  differ  much  from  your  lordship 
in  most  of  the  things  here  referred  unto,  I  do  yet  think 
that  few  metaphysical  questions  are  disputed  with  nicer 
subtlety,  than  the  matter  of  the  ceremonies  has  been  by 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  Cartwright,  Hooker,  Parker,  Dr. 
Burgess,  Dr.  Ames,  Gillespy,  Jeanes,  Calderwood,  Dr. 
Owen,  Baxter,  &c.  Now,  is  it  impossible  that  a  siucere 
and  sober  Christian  may,  with  an  honest  heart,  have  so 
weak  intellectuals,  as  not  to  be  abl^  to  understand  all 
the  punctilios  upon  which  a  right  judgment  of  such  a 
matter  may  depend  1  And  is  it  not  possible  there  may  be 
such  a  thing,  as  a  mental  as  well  as  a  merely  sensitive 
antipathy,  not  vincible  by  ordinary  methods  7  Is  there 
no  difference  to  be  put  between  things  essential  to  our 
religion,  and  things  confessed  indifferent  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  judged  unlawful;  on  both 
hands  but  accidental  1  (though  they  that  th^'nk  them 
unlawful,  dare  not  allow  themselves  a  liberty  of  sin- 
ning, even  in  accidentals.)  If  your  lordship  were  the 
paterfamilias  to  a  numerous  family  of  children  and 
servants,  among  whom  one  or  other  very  dutiful 
child  takes  offence,  not  at  the  sort  of  food  you  have 
thought  fit  should  be  provided,  but  somewhat  in  the 
sauce  or  way  of  dressing,  which  thereupon  he  for- 
bears; you  try  all  the  means  which  your  paternal 
wisdom  and  severity  thinks  fit,  to  overcome  that  aver- 
sion, but  in  vain;  would  you  finally  famish  this  child, 
rather  than  yield  to  his  ii^clination  in  so  small  a 
thing  1 

'  My  lord,  your  lordship  well  knows  the  severity  of 
some  of  those  laws  which  you  press  for  the  execution 
of  is  such,  as  being  executed,  they  must  infer  the  utter 
ruin  of  them  who  observe  them  not,  in  their  temporal 
concernment;  and  not  that  only,  but  their  deprivation 
of  the  comfortable  advantages  appointed  by  our  blessed 
Lord,  for  promoting  their  spiritual  and  eternal  well- 
being.  I  cannot  but  be  well  persuaded  not  only  of  the 
mere  sincerity,  but  eminent  sanctity  of  divers,  upon 
my  own  knowledge  and  experience  of  them,  who  would 
sooner  die  at  a  stake,  than  I  or  any  man  can  prevail 
with  them  (notwithstanding  our  rubric,  or  whatever 
can  be  said  to  facilitate  the  matter)  to  kneel  before  the 
consecrated  elements  at  the  Lord's  table.  Would  your 
lordship  necessitate  such,  perdere  auhsUmtiam  propter 
aecidenUa?  What  if  there  be  consicterable  numbers  of 
such  in  your  lordship's  vastly  humerous  flock;  will  it 
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9)0  comfoitible  to  you,  wken  an  acconnt  is  demanded 
•of  your  lozM^p  1^  the  .great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
■sonls  conceming  them,  only  to  be  able  to  sajr,  Thongh, 
liord,  I  did  beUeve  the  piovisions  of  thine  house  pur- 
chased for  them,  necessary  and  hi^y  nsefnl  for  their 
-salvaticQ,  I  drove  them  away  as  dqgs  and  swine  from 
€tij  table,  and  stirred  xxp  snch  olher  agents  as  I  ooold 
influenoe  against  them,  liy  whose  means  I  leduoed 
snany  of  them  to  beggary^  foined  many  fiimilies, 
Innished  them  into  strange  conntries,  where  they  might 
<for  me)  senre  other  gods;  and  this  not  for  disobeying 
any  immediate  ordinance  or  law  of  thine,  bat  because 
for  fear  of  offending  thee,  they  did  not  in  every  thing 
«omport  with  my  own  appointments,  or  which  I  was 
directed  to  urge  and  impose  upon  themi  j^ow  well 
wonld  this  practice  agree  with  .that  apostolical  precept, 
Him  that  is  weak  in  the  &ith  receive,  but  not  to  doubt- 
ful disputations')  I  know  not  how  your  lordship  would 
relieve  yourself  in  this  c^ise,  but  by  saying  they  weie 
not  weak,  nor  conscientiousi,  but  wilfhl  and  humoursome. 
But  what  shall  then  be  said  to  the  sqbjdned  ezpostur 
lation,  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  thy  brother  1  we  shall 
all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  What 
if  they  have  appeared  conscientious,  and  of  a  very 
onblameable  conversation  in  all  things  elsel  What  if 
better  qualified  for  Christian  communion  in  all  other 
respects,  than  thousands  you  admitted?  If  you  say  you 
know  of  none  such  under  your  charge  so  severely  dealt 
with,  it  will  be  said,  Why  did  you  use  such  severity 
toward  them  you  did  not  knowl  or  urge  and  animate 
them  to  use  it,  whom  you  knew  never  likely  to  distin- 
guish 1  A  '^ery  noted  divine  of  the  Church  of  England 
said  to  me  in  discourse  not  very  long  ago,  upon  mention 
of  tne  ceremonies,  Come,  come,  the  Christian  church 
and  rehgion  is  in  a  consumption;  and  it  ought  to  be 
done  as  in  the  case  of  consumptive  persons,  shave  off 
the  hair  to  save  the  life.  Another  (a  dignified  person) 
present,  replied,  1  doubt  not  it  will  be  so,  in  the  Phila* 
delphian  slate.  I  long  thought  few  had  been  in  the 
temper  of  their  minds  nearer  it  than  your  lordship,  and 
am  grieved,  not  that  I  so  judged,  but  that  I  am  mis- 
taken; and  to  see  your  lordship  the  first  public  example 
to  the  rest  of  your  order  in  such  a  course.  Blessed 
Lord!  how  strange  is  it  that  so  long  experience  will 
not  let  us  see,  that  little,  and  so  very  disputable  matters, 
can  never  be  the  terms  of  union  so  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  Christian  church;  and  that  in  such  a  case  as 
ours  is,  nothing  will  satisfy,  but  the  destruction  of 
them,  whose  union  upon  so  nice  terms  we  cannot  ob- 
tain; and  then  to  call  soUtntdinem^  pacemt  But  we 
must,  it  seems,  understand  all  this  rigour  your  lordship 
shows,  to  proceed  Arom  love,  and  that  you  are  for  de*- 
stroying  the  dissenters,  only  to  mend  their  understand- 
ings, and  because  affiictio  dot  iiUellectum.  I  hope 
indeed  God  will  sanctify  the  afSiction  which  you  give 
and  procure  them,  to  blessed  purposes;   and  perhaps 
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pmisieiU  niH  pirutatU-:  hot  for  the  ^pnqposes  four 
lordship  seems  4o  aim  «t,  I  wonder  what  yon  can  ex> 
pact.  Can  you,  by  undaing  men,  change  the  judgmeat 
of  their  consciencesi  or  if  th^  should  tell  yon,  We  do 
indeed  in  our  consciences  judge,  we  shall  greatly  offend 
God  by  eamfHymg  with  your  injunctions,  but  yet  to 
save  being  undone,  we  will  do  it;  will  this  quali^ 
them  for  your  communion  %  U  your  lordship  think  stiU, 
you  have  judged  and  advised  well  in  this  matter,  yoa 
have  tiie  judgment  of  our  sovereign,  upon  twelve  years' 
experience,  lying  against  you:  you  have  as  to  one  of 
the  laws  you  would  have  executed,  the  judgment  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  against  yoq,  who  passed  a 
bill  (to  which  .perhaps  you  consented)  for  taking  it 
away."  You  have  (as  to  all  of  them)  the  judgment  of 
the  last  House  of  Commons  sitting  at  Westminster,  so 
far  as  to  the  season  then,  of  executing,  those  laws.  It 
may  be  your  lordship  thinks  it  now  a  fitter  season:  bot 
if  you  have  mi^udged,  or  misdone  against  your  judg- 
ment, I  pray  Gfod  to  rectify  your  error  by  gentler 
methods,  and  by  less  affliction,  than  you  iiave  designed 
to  your  brethren:  and  do  not  for  all  this  doobt,  (any 
more  for  your  part  than  n\y  own^)  to  meet  you  there  one 
day,  where  Luther  and  Zuinglius  are  well  agreed.  If 
I  did  thixik  that  would  contribute  any  thing  to  the 
honest  and  truly  charitable  design  of  this  letter,  I 
should  freely  and  at  large  tell  you  j^y  name:  and  do 
however  idH  you,  I  am, 

A  sincere  honourer  of  your  lordship. 

And  your  very  faithfhl,  humble  servant' 

What  eiffects  this  letter  might  have  I  know  not,  bat 
I  must  confess  I  think  it  to  have  been  very  strong  and 
moving,  and  likely  to  make  impression. 

In  1685,  the  dissenters  were  run  down  universally, 
and  hardly  any  one  durst  speak  or  write  in  tbeir  favour; 
and  the  prospects  people  had  with  respect  to  the  public, 
grew  every  day  more  and  more  gloomy.  Mr.  Howe 
therefore  having  an  invitation  given  him  by  the  Lord 
Wharton  to  travel  with  him  abroad,  into  foreign  parts, 
accepted  it  readily.  He  had  so  little  time  given  him 
to  prepare  for  his  voyage,  which  he  entered  upon  in  the 
month  of  August  this  year,  that  he  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  leave  of  his  fViends,  but  sent  a  letter 
to  them  from  the  other  side  the  water,  which  was  thus 
directed. 

'  TV  $uek  i»  and  mbout  Lanipn,  omtmg  wkam  I  kam 

UUnmred  in  ike  work  of  tke  iShspel.*  It  here  follows. 
'M^  most  dearUf  beloved  in  owr  Hessed  Lard  €md  Stt- 
viour  Jesus  Christ,  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  he  llkrmigil 
kirn  muUipHed  wUo  fou. 
*  That  I  am  at  this  time  at  this  distance  Arom  you,  is,  I 
am  persuaded,  (upon  the  experience  I  have  had  of  your 
great  love  and  value  of  my  poor  labours,)  not  pleasant 
to  you,  and  I  do  assure  you  it  is  grievous  to  me,  though 
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I  imoT  Ml  It  the  wm  aad  holy  Pnyridence  that 
U  ordered  Uiags  thiB,  in  reference  to  yon  and  me: 
bat  it  added  to  my  tionble,  that  I  conld  not  so  innch  a$ 
Did  &revell  to  penons  to  whom  I  had  so  great  endear- 
Beats,  the  soiemnity  whereof  yo«  know  onr  cueom- 
saaees  would  not  admit.  Nor  conld  I  hare  opportn- 
wSf  to  ffflHT—v*^'*  to  yon  die  grounds  of  my  taking 
this  loog  joQoey,  being  nnder  promise  while  the  mat- 
ter WHS  lader  oonsideratioo,  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any 
one  that  wu  not  concerned  immediately  abont  it: 
neither  coold  I  think  that  impmdent  in  itself,  where 
KqaaiHtanee  was  so  niimeiOQS$  silence  towards  deforest 
toBods  m.  ncjbi  cases  usually  being  designed  *  for  an 
ipology  to  all  ocheis.  And  ailer  the  resolution  was 
taken,  my  notion  depending  on  another,  I  had  not 
time  for  ikt,  or  any  8n<^  purposes.  And  ahonld  I  yet 
conmnmieate  them,  as  they  lie  particularly  in  my  own 
thoQ^liii,  it  would  lose  time  that  I  may  moi^  profitably 
emplof,  &T  l)otK  you.  and  myself,  while  I  do  it  not. 
Toa  will,  I  may  be  .confident,  be  more  prudent  and 
eqnai,  than  to  judge  of  what  you  do  not.  know:  but  so 
omeh  I  siiaU  in  the  general  sdy,  that  t)xe.  providence  of 
God  gare  me  the  prospect  of  a  present  quiet  abode, 
vith  some  qppo^nity  of  being  .serriceable;  (and  I 
bcpe,  as  it  may  prove  through  his  help  and  blessing, 
unto  joo,  if  i  have  life  and  health  to.  finiBh  ^rhat  I 
bave  bees  much  pressed  by  some  of  youpelves  4a  go  on 
lith;)  which  opportimity  I  could  not  hope  to  have 
Dearer  pa,  a;  leUst  witho|it  being  unreasonably,  bur^ 
densome  to  some,  while  I  was  designing  .service  as 
moeh  as  in  me  lay  to  all.  It  much  satisfies  me  that'  I 
hare  a  record  above,  I. am  not  designing  for  myself; 
Uiat  he  who  knoweth  all  things,  Ibiows  I  love  not  this 
pnsem  woiid,  and  I  covet  4iot  an  abode  in  it,  (nor  have 
I  rhea  it  was  most  friendly  to  me,)  upon  any  other  ac^ 
coont,  than  upon  doin^  some  service  to  him,  and  the 
;  souls  of  men.  It  therefore  has  been  my  settled  habi- 
toal  sense  and  sentiment  a  long  time,  to  value  and  de: 
sre  (with  sobmiasioii  to  sovereign  good  pleasure)  peace 
iod  qoiet,  with  some  tolerable  heajth,  more  .than  life. 
Nor  hare  I  found  jany  thing  more  destructive  to  my 
I^cflJth,  than  confinement  to  a  room  a  few  <lays  in  the 
%  air,  which  was  much  better  and-  more  healthful  to 
Be  fbnaerly,  than  since  the  anger  and  jealousies  of 
»ch  as  I  never  had  a  disposition  to  ofiTend,  have  gf 
later  times  occasioned  persons  of  my  circumstances  very 
seldom  to  walk  the  streets. 

'But  my  hope  is,  Qod  will  in  his  g[ood  t;ime  incline 
(he  hearts  of  rulers  more  to  favour  such  as  cannot  be, 
atisiied  with  the  public  constitutions  in  the  matters  <^ 
Qod's  worship,  and  that  are  innocent  and  peaoeable|  in 
the  land;  and  that  my  absence  from  you  will  be  for  no 
loag  time,  it  being- my  design,  w\th  dependence  upon 
^  gracions  providence  and  plejosure,^  in  whose  hands 
oar  times  are,  if  I  hear  of  any  door  open  for  service 
vith  yon,  to  ^lend  the  health  and  length  which  God 
fhiU  Tonchsafe  me,  (and  which  I  find  through  h^s 
BKrcy  moch  improved  since  I  left  yon,)  in  his  work 
vith  and  among  yon.  In  the  mean  time,  I  believe  it^ 
viQ  not  be  unacceptable  to  yon;  that  I  ofier  you  some 
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of  my  thooghlB  and  couasels,  for  your  preaeat  help^ 
such  as  are  not  new  tame,  nor  as  you  wiH  find  to  your- 
selves, who  are  my  witnesses,  that  I  have  often  incul* 
cated. such  things  to  you;. but  they  may  be  upeAil  to 
stir  you  up,  by  putting  you  in  remembrance. 

'I.  I  beseech  yon,  more  eamesdy  endeavour  to  re- 
duce .the  things  you  knpw  (and  have  been  by  many 
hands  instructed  in  out  of  the  Ciosp^  of  our  Lord)  to 
practice.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  content 
ourselves  with  only  a  notional  knowledge  of  practical 
matters.  We  should  think  so  in  other  cases.  As  if 
any  man  should  satisfy  himself  to  know  the  use  of 
food,  but  fiaa^h  himself  by  never  e^mg  any,  when  he 
hath  i^  at  hand:  or  that  .he  undexstands  the  virtues  of 
this  or  that  cordial,  but  languishes  away  to  death  in  the 
neglect  of  using  it,,  when  it  might  cheer  his  spirits,  and 
save  his  life.  And  the  neglect  of  applying  the  great 
things  of  the  Qcspel  to  the  proper  uses  <and  purposes  of 
the  Cluristian  lifisv  is  not  more  foolish,  (only>«s  the  coDr 
cexpments  they  serve  for  are  more  important,)  but  much 
more  sinful  and  provoking  .to  Qod:  For  we  are  to  con- 
sider whence  the  revelati9n  comes.  They  are  things 
which  the  n^outh  of  the  I^ord  hath  qpoken;  uttered  by 
the  breitth  of  the  eternal  God,  as  all  8crip|uies  are  said . 
to  t^.  '  Ood  breathed,  as  that  expression  may  be  liter- 
ally  rendered,  2  Tim.  iii  16.  And  how  high  a  con- 
tempt and  provocation  is  it  of  the  gr^  God,  so  totally 
to'  pervert  and  disappoint  the  whole  design  of  that  re- 
velation he  hath  niade  to  us,  to  know  the  great  things 
contained  therein,  only  for  knowing  sake,  which  he 
hath  made  known,  that  we  mig^t  live  by  them.  .  And 
oh  what  h<^y  and  pleasant  lives  should,  we  lead  in  this 
world,  if  the  temper  and  complexion  of  our  souls  did 
answer  end  correspond  to  the  things  we  know.  The 
design  of  preaching  has  been  greatly  mistaken^  when 
it  has  been  thought,  it  must  still  acquaint  them  who 
live  (and  espeeiafiy  who  have  long  lived)  under  it, 
with  some  new  ^thing.  Its  much  greater  and  more  im- 
poii^mt  design  is  the  impressing  of  known  things  (hot 
too  liMle  considered)  upon  the  hearts  of  hearers,  that 
they  may  be  delivered  up  into  the  mould  and  form  of 
the  doctrine  taught  them,  as  Rom.  vi.  12.:  and  nmy  so 
learn  Christ  as  more  and  more  to  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  their  minds,  and  put  off  the  old  man  and  pot 
on  the  new,  Eph.  iv.  20.  The  digesting  our  food  is 
what  God  now  eminently  calls  for. 

*  II.  More  particularly  labour  to  have  your  apprehen- 
sions ,of  the  future  state  of  the  unseen  world,  and  eter- 
nal things,  made  au>re  lively  and  efficacious  daily,  and 
that  your  fiuth.  of  them  may  be  such  as  may  truly,  ad- 
mit jto  be  called  the  very  substance  and  evidence  of 
those  things.  Shall  that  glorioos  everlasting  state  of 
things  be  always  as  a  dark  shadow,  with  us,  or  as  th^ 
images  we. have  of  things  in  a  dream,  ineffectual  and 
vanishing,  only  because  we  ,have  not  seen  with  our 
eyes,  where  God  himself  hath  by  his  express  word 
made  the  re{>res6ntations  of  them  to  us,  whp  never  de- 
ceived us,  as  our  own  eyes  and  treacherous  senses  have 
done!  Why  do. we  not  live  as  just  now  entering  into 
the  eternal  state,,  |ttd  as  if  we  now  behetd  the  glorious 
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tppoaring  of  the  great  God  oar  Saviour,  when  we  are 
as  much  assured  of  them  as  if  we  beheld  them?  Why 
do  we  not  oftener  view  the  representation  of  the  heavens 
vanishing,  the  elements  melting,  the  earth  flaming,  the 
angels  every  where  dispersed  to  gather  the  elect,  and 
them  ascending,  caught  up  to  meet  the  Redeemer  in 
the  air,  ever  to  be  with  the  Lordi  What  a  trifle  will 
the  world  be  to  us  then  1 

'III.  Let  the  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer  be  more 
studied,  and  of  his  mighty  vndertakmg,  with  the  uut 
mediate  design  of  it,  not  merely  to  satisfy  for  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  he  once  for  all  made  of  himself,  and  so  to 
procure  our  pardon  and  justification,  without  efiecting 
any  thing  upon  us,  but  to  itedeem  us  fh)m  all  iniquity, 
to  purify  us  to  himself,  &c.  and  to  form  /US  after  his 
own  holy  likeness,  and  fbr  such  purposes  to  give  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  us.  Consider  -that  our  Redeemer  is 
mighty,  who  hath  suoh  kind  designs  upon  vs;  and  that 
as  they  shall  not  therefore  finally  fail  of  accomplish- 
ment, 90  will  they  be  carried  6n^  without  interruptido, 
and  with  discernible  success,  if  we  fail  not  as  to  what 
part  in  subordination  to  him  belongs  to,  us.  How 
cheerftiUy  should  the  redeemed  of  the  Loni  go  on  in 
their  course,  under  such  cdnduct ! 

*IV.*  Endeavour  your  faith  may  be  stronger,  more 
efilcacioua  and  practical,  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
Providence,  and  that  the  workings  and  events  of  it  lie 
all  under  the  management  and  in  the  hand  of,  the  Re- 
deemer, who  is  head  over  all  thihgs  to  the  church:  that' 
therefore  how  grievous  and  bitter  soever  be  his  people's 
lot  and  portion  at  any  time,  there  cannot  but  he  kind- 
ness at  the  bottom;  and  that  not  only  designing  the 
best  end,  but  taking  the  fittest  way  to  it.  For  can  love 
itself  be  unkind,  so  as  not  to  design  well !  or  wisdom 
itself  err  so,  as  to  take  an  improper  course  in  order 
thereto  1  Hereupon  let  not  your  spirits  be  imlnttered 
by  the  present  dispensation  of  Providence  you  are 
under,  whereby  you  are  in  so  great  a  part  deprived  of 
the  helps  and  means  of  your  spiritual  advantage,  which 
you  like  and-  relish  most.    And  to  this  purpose  consider, 

'1.  Our  wise  and  merciftil  Lord  (though  perhaps 
such  means  might  be  in  some  measure  useful  to  us) 
doth  for  the  present  judge,  that  his  rebuking  our  undue 
use  of  them  will  be  more  usefal ;  either  overvaluing  or 
undervaluing  his  instruments,  turning  his  ordinances 
into  mere  formalities,  preferring  the  means  of  grace 
(as  they  are  fitly  called)  before  the  end,  grace  itself. 

'S.  Consider  whether  there  be  no  disposition  of  Spi- 
Hc,  to  treat  others  as  you  are  treated,  ^he  inward 
temper  of  our  minds  and  spirits  ts  so  much  the  more 
narrowly  to  be  inspected,  by  how  much  the  less  there 
is  opportunity  to  discover  it  by  outward  acts.  As  to 
such,  as  difiTer  from  us-  about  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
that  are  now  required  in  the  worship  of  Gk)d,  would 
we  not  be  glad  if  they  were  as  much  restrained  from 
using  them  in  their  worship,  as  we  from  worshipping 
without  themi  And  do  not  we  think  that  that  would 
as  much  grieve  them,  as  our  restraint  doth  usi  And 
why  should  we  suppose  that  their  way  should  not  as 
miich  suit  their  spirits,  and  be  as  gratefU  to  them,  as 


ours  to  val  But  we  ai^  in  the  right  way,  some  vill 
say,  and  they  in  the  wrong  t  and  why  cannot  anymaB 
say  the  same  thing  with  as  much  confidence  as  we' 
Or  do  we  think  there  is  no  difference  to  be  put  betweei 
controversies  about  matter  bf  circumstance,  and  aboai 
the  essentials  of  Christianity  1  Undoubtedly  till  those 
that  affect  the  name  of  the  reformed,  and  count  it  mon 
their  glory  to  be  called  protestants  than  to  be  good 
Christians,  have  leanit  to  mingle  noore  .  justice  with 
their  religion,  and  how  better  to  apply  that  great  ad> 
vice  of  our  Lord's,  Whatsoever  you  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  that  to  them,  &c,  and  till  they 
become  studious  of  excelling  other  men,  in  sabstantial 
goodness,  abstractedness  from  the  world,  meekness 
humility,  sobriety,  self-denial,  and  charity,  and  to  lay 
a  greater  stress  hereon,  than  on  being  of  one  or  other 
denomination,  Qod's -controversy  will  not  cease. 

*  1  reckon  it  much  to  be  considered,  and  I  pmy  yoa 
consider  it  deeply,  that  after  that  great  precept,  Eph. 
iv.  30.  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  it  imme- 
diately follows,  ver.  31.  Let  all  bitterness,  and  anger, 
and  wrath,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking  be  put  away 
from  you,  with  all  malice:  plainly  impl3ring  that  the 
Spirit  of  Godf  that  Spirit  of  all  love,  goodness,  sweet- 
ness,  and  benignity,  is  grieved  by  nothing  more  than 
by  our  bitterness^  wrathfutaiess,  dfcc.  And  it  ttpjpais 
that  the  discernible  restraint  and  departure  of  that 
blessed  Spirit  fVom.  the  Church  of  Christ  in  so  great  a 
mea$ur<^,  for  many  foregoing  generations,  in  companson 
of  the  plentiful  effusioti  of  it  in  the  first  age,  hath  en- 
sued upon  the  growth  of  that  wrathful  conteatioos 
Spirit  which  showed  itself  early  in  the  Gnostick,  but 
much  more  in  the  after- Arian  persecution,  which  w«s 
not  in  some  places  less  bloody  than  the  pagan  persecu- 
tion had  been  before.  Oh^  the  gentleness,  kindness, 
tenderness,  and  compassionateness  of  the  evangelical 
truly  Christian  spirit,  lis  it  most  eminently  appeared 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself! '  And  we  are  told,  if 
any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  lie  is  nose  oi 
his,  Rom.  ,viii.  9.  And  how  easy  and  pleasant  is  it  to 
one's  own  self,  to  be  void  of  all  wrathfulness,  and  vin- 
dictive designs  or  Inclinations  towards  any  other  man  I 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  not  have  that  peace  and 
consolation  in  &  suffering  condition,  (as  my  being  so 
many  year^  under  restraint  ftom  that  pleasant  work  of 
pleading  with  sinners  that  they  might  be  saved,  is  tbe 
greatest  stiffering  I  was  liable  to  in  this  world,)  ss 
through  the  goodness  of  God  I  have  found,  and  do  find, 
in  'being  conscious  to  myself  of  no  other  than  kind  and 
benign  thoughts  towards  them  I  have  suffbred  by,  and 
that  my.  heart  tells  me  I  desire  not  the  least  hurt  to 
them  that  would  do  me  the  greatest;  and  that  I  feel 
iw'ithin  myself  an  unfeigned  love  and  high  estimation 
of,  divers,  accounting  them  pious  worthy  persons,  and 
h(^ng  to  meet  them  in  the  alKreconciiing  world,  thai 
are  yet  (through  some  mistake)  too  harsh  towards  us 
who  dissent  ftrom  them :  and  in  things  of  this  nature  1 
pray  that  yon  and  I  may  abound  more  and  more. 

But  again,  as  I  would  not  have  your  spirits  imbittered, 
so  I  would  not  have  your  spirits  discouraged,  or  soak 
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ill  dejeedoiL  The  Lord  will  not  cast  off  his  people, 
beeaose  it  hadi  pleased  him  to  make  them  his  people, 
)  Sam.  zii  SSL  I  do  not  mean  those  of  this  or  that 
partj,  bat  who  fear  God  and  work  righteonsness,  be 
they  of  what  par^  soerer.  As  I  often  think  of  that 
uymg  is[  an  ancient,  {C3em.  AUx.)  that  he  connted  not 
that  philo80|Aj.  which  was  peculiar  to  this  or'  that  sect, 
Irat  vhatsoerer  ci  truth  was  to  be  fomid  in  any  of 
them;  so  I  say  of  Christianity,  'tis  not  that  whieh  is 
appropriite  to  this  or  that  party,  bat  whatsoever  of 
siDcfre  religion  shall  be  found  common  to  them  all. 
8och  will  valoe  and  love  his  fhvour  and  presence,  and 
than  have  it;  and  he  will  yet  hare  sach  a  people  in 
the  voild,  and,  I  doubt  not,  more  numerous  than  ever. 
And  as  the  bitterness  of  Christians  one  towards  another 
chased  away  his  Spirit,  his  Spirit  shall  vanquish  and 
dnre  away  all  that  bitterness,  and  consume  our  other 
dross.  And  as  the  apostacy  long  ago  foretold,  and  of 
so  loD^  cootmuance  in  the  Christian  church,  hath  been 
h^m  and  continued  fay  constant  war  agamst  the 
Spirit  of  Christ;  the  rWitution  and  recovery  of  the 
dnurh,  and  the  reduction  of  Christianity  to  its  ancient 
self,  aad  primitive  state,  will  be  by  the  victory  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  over  that  so  contrary  spirit.  Then 
shall  all  the  enmity,  pride,  wrathftilness,  and  cruelty, 
which  ha?e'rent  the  church  of  Christ  and  made  it  so 
little  itself,  be  melted  down;  and  with  all  their  great 
imparities  besides,  earthliness,  carnality,  love '  of^  this 
present  world,  and  prevalence  ^  of:  sensual  lusts,  be 
parged  laore  generally  away,  and  his  Repairing  work 
be  doae  ia  a  way  grievous  to  no  one,  whereby  those 
that  are  Bust  abaoltitely  conquered  will  be  most  highly 
Incased:  aot  by  might  or  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit 
oftheLonL 

'h  the  mean  time  let  us  draV  nigh  to  Gk)d,  and  he 
will  dmw  nigh  to  us.  Let  us  more  study  the  exercising 
oonekes  to  godliness,  and  take  heed  of  turning  the 
itligioD  of  our  closets  into  spiritless  uncomfortable 
formalities.    Their  hearts  shall  live  that  seek  Gq|d. 

'To  that  blessed,  and  faithful,  and  covenant-keeping 
God  I  commit  you;  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace, 
which  is  able  to  build  you  up  further,  and  give  you  an 
mheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified. 

'Asd  as  I  hope  I  shall  without  ceasing  remember 
fw  in  mine,  so  I  hope  you  will  rknember  too  in  your 
Payers, 

Tour  sincerely  affectionate,  \ 
Though  too  unprofitable, 

Servant  in  Christ, 

JOHir  HOWE.' 

la  the  course  of  his  travels  with  this  noble  lord, 
Ur.  Howe  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  divers  noted 
plices,  and  conversing  freely,  not  only  with  a  number 
of  leaned  papists,  but  several  protestant  divines,  both 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  making  a  variety  of 
fonarfcs  for  his  own  use :  and  in  the  mean  time,  he  was 
<^  not  a  little  affected  with  the  meUincholy  tidings 
^  the  swift  advancea  they  were  making  in  England 
lowds  popery  and  slavery,  whiel^  he  moat  heartily 


lamented,  as  well  as  the  hardships  and  severities  which 
his  nonconforming  brethren  met  with  in  particular. 
And  not  having  any  encouragement  from  the  posture 
of  affairs  to  return  home,  he  at  length,  in  tiie  year  1686, 
settled  in  the  pleasant  city  of  Utrecht,  which  is  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  seven  United  Provinces.  He 
took  a  house,  and  resided  there  for  some  time,  and  had 
the  Earl  of  ^Qtherland  and  his  countess,  and  some 
English  gentlemen,  together  with  his  two  nephews, 
Mr.  George  and  Mr.  John  Hughes,  boarding  with  him. 
He  took  his  turn  of  preaching  at  the  English  church 
in  that  city,  with  Mr.  Bfatthew  Mead,  Mr.  Woodcock, 
and  Mr.  Cross,  who  were  there  at  the  same  time.  They 
kept  frequent  days  of  Solemn  prayer  together,  on  the 
account  of  the  threatening  state  of  affairs  in  their  own 
country:  and  Mr:  Howe  generally  preached  on  the 
Lord's-days  in  the  evening  in  his  own  family.  And 
there  being  several  English  students  then  at  that 
university,  in  order  (o  their  being  fitted  for  fUture  use- 
frtlness,  Mr.  Howe  was  pleased  to  favour  some  of  them 
with  hearing  their  orations  and  disputations  in  private, 
and  giving  them  his  particular  instructions  and  advice 
as  they  were  prosecuting  their  studies,  which  some  have 
owned  to  have  been  of  no  small  advantage  to  them. 
There  were  also  several  oth^  worthy  persons  of  the 
English  nation  at  that  time  there,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  Province,  that  tiiey  might  shelter  them- 
selves from  prosecutions  in  their  own  country^  such  is 
Sir  John  Thompson,  (afterwards  Lord  Haversham,)  Sir 
John  Guise,  Sir  Patience  Ward,  and  Mr.  Papillon;  and 
there  was  a  good  harmony  and  correspondence  among 
them;  and  Mr.  Howe  received  much  respect  from 
them,  as  well  as  from  Ae  {Professors  in  that  acadetaiy. 

Anicmg  others  by  whom  he  was  visited  while  he 
continued  at  Utrecht,  one  was  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet, 
afterward-  Bishop  of  Sarum,  who  also  preached  in  the 
English  church  there,  .and  very  fhmkly  declared  for 
occasional  communion  with  those  of  diffei^t  senti- 
ment^. He  and  Mr.  Howe  had  a  great  deal  of  f^ree  ! 
conversation,  upon  a  variety  of  Subjects:  and  once 
diteoursing  of  nonconforUiity,  the  Doctor  told  him,  he 
was  apprehensive  that  it  could  not  subsist  long;  but 
that  when  Mr:  Baxter,  and  Dr.  B^tes,  and  he,  and  a 
few  more,  were  once  laid  in  their  graves,  it  would  sink, 
and  die,  and  come  to  nothing.  'Mr.  Howe  replied,  that 
that  must  be  left  to  God ;  though  he  alt  the  same  time 
intimated  that  he  had  different  apprehensi^is;  and*did 
not  reckon  it  to  depend  upon  persons,  but  upon  {Prin- 
ciple, Which  when  taken  up  upon  grounds  approved 
upon  search,  could  not  be  laid  aside  by  men  of  con- 
science. The  best  way,  he  said,  to  put  an  end  to  non- 
conformity, would  be  by  giving  due  liberty  under  the 
national  settlement,  and  Hying  aside  needless  clogs 
that  would  give  occasi<on  to  endless  debates.  Were 
this  once  done,  there  would  be  no  room  for  a  conscien- 
tious nonconformity:  but  that  Without  it,  they  coulA 
expect  no  other  than  th^  as  some  passed  off  the  stage, 
others  would  ris&  up  and  fill  their  places;  who  woulA 
act  upon  the  same  principles  as  they  had  done-  before 
them;   though   he  hoped  with  a  due  moderation  and 
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temper  towards  those  of  difiereat  sentiments.  And  the 
event  has  shoved,  that  he  was  herein  in  the  right. 

Several  years  aller  this,  I  myself  having  occasion  to 
wait  upon  Dr.  Bnmet,  after  he  had  been  some  time 
Bishop  of  Sarum,  at  his  palace  in  that  city,  where  I 
was  treated  with  great  fVankne&s  and  civility,  his  lord- 
ship signified  how  well  he  was  pleased  with  the  temper 
discovered  by  the  rising  gen^eration  of  ministers  among 
the  dissenters;  thongh  at  the  same  time  he  intimated, 
that  it  was  the  common  apprehension  of  the  great  men 
of  their  church,,  that  nonconformity  wonld  haVe 
been  res  unim  aUUU  only,  and  not  have  been  con- 
tinued to,  another  generation,  but  have  drawn  to  an 
end,  when  th^y  that  ^ere  qect^d  out  of  the  public 
churches  were. once  laid  in  4h6iT  graves.  Upon  this 
occasion,  I  declared  to  his  lordship,  that  which,  having 
so  fair  an  opportunity,  I  shall  not  now  be  sl^y  of  sig- 
nifying more  publicly ;  viz.  that  after  the  closest  search 
into  this  matter  of  which  I  have  been  capable,  I  can- 
not perceive  that  while  and  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  im- 
position continues,  any  other  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, than  that  there  will  be  some  who  will  think 
themselves  obliged  to  s^d  up  for  a  generous  liberty, 
the  doing  of  which  may  be  very  consistent  with  ail 
that  charity  and  brotherly  love  that  is  required,  either 
by  reason  or  Scripture.  And  this  liberty  has,  since  ,the 
death  of  the ,  greatest  part  of  the  ejected  mizpsters, 
(though  witli  the  full  approbation  pf  such  of  them  as 
were  then  living,  and  of  Mr.  Howe  in. particular,)  been 
defended  by  spme  among  the  dissenters,  upon  a  bottom 
so  truly  large  and  noble,  that  the  sagacious  Mr.  Ijocke 
himself,  whom  I  believe  most  people  will  own  to  have 
been  a  pretty  good  judge,  has  more  than  once  (as  I 
have  been  credibly  informed)  freely  owned,  that  as 
long  as  they  kept  to  that  bottom,  they  need  not  ques- 
tion being  able  to  stand  their  ground.  And  the  num- 
ber of  their  friends  and  abettors  so  increased;  partly  on 
the  account  of  the  largeness  of  the  foundations  they 
went  upon,  and  partly  also  upon  their  st^y  zeal  for 
the  government  after  the  revolution,  while  the  estab-. 
lished  church  was  miserably  divided,  about  the  oaths, 
and  a  great  many  other  things  that  were  very  distaste- 
ful to  mei^  of  sense  and  thought ;»  ^hat  in  all  probabi-i 
li^  their  interest  must  before  this  time  have  had  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  strength,  had  it  not  been  fbr 
their  unaccountable  heats  in  the  reign  of  King  William, 
and  also  in  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty  King 
George;  by  which  they  have  been  sadly  exposed  ai^d 
weakened.  But  of  all  persons,  those  that  are  zealous 
for  the  established  church,  have  little  reason  upon  this 
account  to  insult  them,  because  of  the.  shameful  differ- 
ences they  have  had  an^ongst  themselves,  which  in  a 
great  measure  continue  to  this  day.  Wa  may  here  say 
very  safely,  Siacos  Mm  muros  peccaUir  et  extra. 

While   Mr.  Howe   continued   in  Holland,  the   late 

King  William,  (of  glorious  and. immortal  memory,)  who 

was  at  that  time  Prince  of  Qrange,  did  him  the  honour 

to  admit  him  several  times  into  his  presence,  and  dis- 
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couiied  with  him  with  gieat  freedom;  and  he  ever 
after  retained  a  particular  respect  for  him.  I  well  i«. 
member  also,  that  he  himself  on^se  informed  me  of 
some  very  private  conversation  he  had  with  that  prince, 
upon  his  sending  for  him,  n6t  long  before  his  deatk. 
Among  other  things,  the  king  then  asked  him  a  great 
many  questions,  about  his  old  master  Oliver,  u  ke 
called  him,  and  seemed  not  a  little  pleased  with  the 
answers  that  were  returned  to  some  of  his  questions. 

In  1687,  King  James  puUished  his  declaratiim  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  upon  which  the  dissenters  were 
freed  from  their  letters  and  shackles,  and  were  allowed 
the  freedom  of  worshipping  Qod  in  public,  in  their  own 
way,  without  any^  molestation.  Mr.  Howe's  flock  io 
London  earnestly  pressed  for  his  aretum  to  them  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  and  be  readily  complied. 
But  before  he  left  Holland,  ^  he  thought  it  proper  t9 
wait  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  in  his  usual  waj 
received  him  very  graciously.  He  signified  to  his 
royal  highness,  that  he  wa^  returning  for  England,  at 
the  earnest  so^citation  of  his  friends  there,  who  were 
impatient  of  his  absence,  now  that  he  was  in  a  capacitj 
of  public  service  among  them.  The  prince  wished  him 
a  good  voyage,,  and  advised  him,  though  he  and  his 
brethren  made  use  of  the  liberty  granted  by  King 
James,  yet  to  be  very  cautious  in  addressing ;  and  not 
to  be  prevailed  with  upon  any  terms,  to  fall  in  with  the 
measures  of  the  court,  as  to  taking  off  the  penal  laws 
and '  test,  which  was  the  thing  intended,  but  which 
would  have  fatal  consequence ;  and  to  use  his  ntmost 
influence  in  order-  to  the  restraining  others:  which  be 
readily  promised ;  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Upon  his  return  iiito  his  own  country,  which  was  in 
May  this  year,  he  was  gladly  received  by  his  old 
friends  and  brethreii,  and  with  joy  (thongh  not  without 
an  aching  heart,  considering  the  apparent  danger  of  the 
public)  returned  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  ministry. 
He  wjls  thankftil  for  a  little  breathing  time  afforded, 
and  endeavoured  to  improve  it  to  the  best  purposes,  and 
to  preserve  himself  and  others  from  the  snares  that 
were  laid  for  them. 

The  author  of  the  life  of  a  celebrated  nonjuror,  casts 
some  most  invidious  reflections  upon  the  body  of  the 
dissenters,  and  their  conduct  in  this  reign.  He  in- 
sinuates, that  when  that  inconsistent  people  had  long 
cried  out  agai^kst  the  members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land as  inclinable  to  popery,  they  themselves  were  the 
^rst  to  join  hands  with  this  pppeiy,  against  the  church 
of  England,  and  to  favour  the  designs  thereof,  which 
they  had'  but  just  before  so  loudly  exclaimed  against' 
And  it  must  be  owi^ed,  that  they  would  have  been  an 
inconsistent  people  indeed^  had  the  body  of  them  acted 
in  that  manner:  but  the  best  of  it  is,  that  this  is  a  sug- 
gestion thai  is  as-  void  of  truth  as  it  is  of  charity.  If 
some  among  the  dissenters  did  charge  those  of  the 
church  of  England  with  favouring  popery  m  King 
Charles's  reign,  it  was  because  of  their  appearing  so 
zealous  for  his  brother,  who  was  ^11  known  to  be  a 
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[itpist,  and  from  whom  no  other  could  be  expected  than 
that  he  would,  if  he  came  to  tlie  crown,  do  his  nlmost 
to  bring  in  popery,  in  opposition  to  all  the  laws  and 
seeorities  against  it ;  rimd  they  evidently  hazarded 
the  loss  of  our  liberty  and  religion  too,  by  making 
the  daogerDOS  experiment:  and  they  would  boldly 
rentare  vpon  this,  though  they  were  fVeely  waned 
beforebaad  what  the  consequence  would  be.  But  as 
for  joiaiDg  hands  with  this  popery,  none  were  more 
free  fh»n  that  than  the  dissenters.  Bishop  Bnmet 
onus,  that  how  much  soever  a  few  weak  peitens  might 
be  intoxifiated  by  the  earesses  of  the  court,  and  elevated 
trjr  an  appearance  of  lavour  shown  them,  yet  the  'wiser 
men  asKng  them  saw  through  all  this^  and  perceived 
the  design  of  the  papists  was  now  to  set  on  the  dissent- 
ers agiiBst  the  church,  as  much  as  they  had  formerly 
aet  the  church  against  them:  and  therefore,  though 
thef  letnraed  to  their  conventicles,  (as  he  is  pleased 
to  call  them,  thougli  not  a  jot  the  better  thought  of 
opon  that  acconnt  by  his  warmer  brethren,)  yet  they 
had  a  JQst  jealoosy  of  the  ill  designs  that  lay  hid  un- 
der all  this  gadden  and  unexpected  show  of  grace  and 
kindness.^ 

In  oQofinnation  of  this,  I  can  rtposi  good  gn^ounds 
assore  the  reader,  that  whereas  there  were  about  this 
time  great  endeayoors  used  to  draw  in  the  dissenting 
ministers  to  approve  the  measures  of  the  conrt,  and  fre- 
qnent  meetings  among:  them  to  consider  of  their  own 
behaTiov,  at  which  times  Mr.  Howe  was  seldom  absent, 
he  alvafB  declared    t^fainst  approving  the  dispensing 
pover,  (g  any  thing:  that  could  give  the  papists  any 
usistaace  in  the  cftrryini^  on  their  designs;   and  he 
thereio  had  the  fall  concurrence  of  the  generality  of 
his  brethren.    I  have  had  a  partieular  account  of  one 
Vietting  at  Mr.  Howe's  own  house,  in  order  to  consider 
of  the  advisableniess  of  drawing  up  a  wHting^  to  sig- 
^r  their  concurrence  with  the  king,  as  to  the  ends  Of 
^  declaratian ;  at  -which  time  there  were  ttiro  persons 
present  that  came  from  court,  and  intitfiated  that  his 
nttjesty  waited  in  his  closet,  and  would  not  stir  firom 
tlMDce  till  an  aecoimt  was  brought  him  of  their  pro- 
ceedings.   I  have  heard  that  oni  in  the  company  did 
mtimate  that  he  thought  it  but  reasonable  they  should 
comply  with  his  majesty's  desire.     To  which  another 
immediately  replied,  that  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
tbe  safferings  they  had  met  with,  had  been  all  along  on 
the  acconnt  of  their  firm  adherence  to  the  civil  interest 
of  the  nation,  in  opposition  to  tory  schemes,  rather  than 
<m  the  account  of  their  religious  principles :  and  there- 
fore if  the  king  expected  they  should  join  in  approving 
SQch  a  conduct  as  ^ould  give  the  papists  their  liberty, 
and  establish  a  dispensing   power,  he  had   rather  he 
ihould  take  their  liberty  again.     Mr.  Howe,  in  sum- 
Buag  up  the  matter,  signified  they  wet-e  generally  of 
to  brother's  sentiments,  and  could  by  no  means  en- 
coDiage  the  dispensing  power;  and  it  was  left  to  those 
who  came  down  to  them  from  court,  to  report  that  as 
(iieir  common  sense  to  those  that  sent  them.    Several 


of  their  ministers  were,  it  must  be  confisssed,  afterwards 
privately •  closeted  by  King  James;  and  I  won't  say 
but  some  few  of  them,  who  had  personal  and  particular 
favours  shown  them,  might  be  drawn  too  far  into  the 
snare,  and  use  their  interest  in  order  to  the  taking  oflf 
all  penal  laws  and  tests :  but  they  were  but  very  few, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  their  interest  and  sig- 
nificance was  lessened;  the  iar  greater  number  stood 
it  out ;  and  Mr.  Howe  particularly,  when  the  king  dis- 
coursed with  him  alone,  told  his  majesty  that  he  was  a 
minister  of  the  GKspel,  and  it  was  his  province  to 
preach,  and  endeavour  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  men; 
but  that  as  for  meddling  with  Mate  afiairs,  he  was  as 
little  inclined  as  he  was  called  to  it,  and  begged  to  be 
excused. 

The  same  author  also  obj^erves,  'that  upon  King 
James's  famous  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects  for 
liberty,  there  followed  a  vast  erowd  of  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses and  acknowledgments,  from  all  sorts  of  dissenters, 
complimenting  the  king  in  the  hiffhest  manner,  and 
protesting  what  mighty  returns  of  loyalty  they  would 
make  hds  majesty,  for  suph  his  favour  and  indulgence 
to  them.'4  And  he  adds,  <only  the  noembers  of  the 
church  of  England  generally  were  hercat  very  un- 
easy.' But  Bishop  Burnet,  who  1  am  apt  to  think  will 
be  most  likely  to  be  regarded  in  the  case,  gives  a  quite 
difierent  representation  of  the  matter.  He,  speaking 
of  the  dissenters,  says,  '  It  was  visible  to  all  men,  that 
the  courting  them  at  this  time  waS  not  from  any  kind- 
ness, 01^  good  opinion  that  the  king  had  of  them'.  They 
needed  not  to  be  told,  that  all  the  favour  eicpected  from 
popery  was  once  to  bring  it  in,  under  the  colour  of  a 
general  toleration,  till  it  ^ottld'  be  strong  enough  to 
set  on  a  general  persecution;  and  therefore,  as  they 
could  not  engage  themselves  to  support  sUch  an  ar- 
bitrary prerogative  as  was  now  made  vtst  of,  so  neither 
could  they  go  into  any  engagements  for  popery.  They 
did  believe  that  the  indignatioii  agaihst  the  church 
party,  and  the  kindness  to  them,  were  things  too  tmna- 
tural  to  last  long.  So  the  more  considerable  among 
them  resolved  nOt  to  stand  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  court,  nor  to  provoke  the  king  so  far,  as  to  give 
him  cause  to  think  they  were  irreconcilable  to  him, 
l^t  they  should  provok6  him  to  make  up  matters  on 
any  terms  with  the  church  party.  On  the  other'  hand, 
they  resolved  not  to  provoke  the  church  party,  or  by 
any  ill  behaviour  of  theirs  drive  them  into  a  reconcUiar 
tion  with  the  court.'' 

As  to  the  addresses  Of  the  dissenters  upon  this  occsr 
aion,  though  some  of  them  ran  high,  yet  the  church 
party  had  set  them  the  pattern,  and  therefore  it  was 
the  less  decent  in  tkem  to  make  complaints  of  them. 
Those  of  the  establishment  had  in  a  most  luxuriant 
manner  thpked  King  Charles  for  dissolving  one  of  the 
best. of  parliaments,  and  as  the  Earl  of  Warripgton.de- 
clared  in  his  speech,  were  mighty  <  forward  in  the  sur- 
render of  charters;  and  in  their  fhlsome  addresses  and 
abhorrencte,  made  no  other  claim  to  their  liberties  and 
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ciril  rights,  than  as  concessions  from  the  crown :  telling 
the  king,  every  one  of  his  commands  was  stamped 
with  God*s  authority,*  Ac.  And  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford in  particular,  had  in  one  of  their  public  addresses 
promised  King  James,  that  'they  would  obey  him  with- 
out limitations  or  restrictions:**  which  was  not  to  be 
equalled  by  any  thing  that  came  eveo  from  the  most 
incautious  or  the  most  transported  dissenters.  And  if 
they  did  not  now  preach  so  much  against  popery  as 
the  churchmen,  they  may  the  more  easily  be  excused, 
because  their  people  did  not^  so  much  need  it.  .They 
had  little  reason  to  fear  that  any  of  their  persuasion 
would  be  perverted,,  for  that  the  adhering  to  their  dis- 
tinguishing principle  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture, 
would  not  fall  of  securing  them ;  while  many  of  the 
bishops  and  doctors  of  the  church  of  England,  had  in- 
stilled into  their  f(^bwer8  such  odd  notions,  about  the 
power  of  the  church  in  matters  of  faith,  the  ijpostolical 
succession  and  power  of  bishops,^  their  right  to  judge  of 
fitness  and  decency  in  the  worship  of  Giod,  to  which 
all  others  miist  submit,  and  the  binding  force  of  old 
canons  and  councils,  that  it  highly  concerned  them 
to  do  all  that  they  were  able  to  deliver  them  from  the 
consequences  which  they  might  easily  foresee  the  Ro- 
manists would  put  them  upon  drawing  from  such  prin- 
ciples. And  the  truth  of  it  is,  though  I  han't  the 
least  word  to  say,  tp  the  lessening  that  glorious  de- 
fence of  the  protestant  cause  that  was  at  this  time  made 
by  the  writings  of  the  divines  of  the  church  party,  yet 
the  dissenters  may  be  very  well  allowed  to  have  taken 
no  small  pleftsure,  in  seeing  those  gentlemen  baffle 
the  papists,  upon  snch  principles  as  they  might  easily 
discern  would  help  to  s^^  the  authors  themselves  more 
upright  than  some  of  them  had  been  before:  and  in 
such  a  case  to  have  offered  to  take  the  work  out  of 
their  hands,  had  been  over-officious,  and  an  indecent 
intermeddling. 

However,  the  king  went  on  with  his  design,  and 
nothing  would  satisfy  him,  but  his  declaration  for. 
liberty  must  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  The  bishops 
meeting  together  for  consultation,  were  convinced  that 
their  concurring  in  this  step,  and  sending  the  declara- 
tion to  all  their  clergy,  and  requiring  their  reading  it 
publicly  to  the  people,  would  be  an  owning  the  dis- 
pensing power:  and  therefore  they  drew,  up  a  petition 
to  his  majesty,  in  which  they  desired  to  be  excused. 
This  petition  was  called  a,  libel,,  and  they  were  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  presenting  it. 

Mr.  Howe  being  at  this  time  invited  to  dinner  by 
Dr.  Sherlock,  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  was  very  civilly  treated;  and  there 
were  two  or  three  other  clergymen  at  the  table.  After 
dinner,  the  discourse  ran  mostly  upon  the  danger,  the 
church  was  at  that  time  in,  of  being  entirely  ruined. 
The  Doctor,  freely ,^  but  pretty  abruptly,  asked  Mr. 
Howe,  what  he  thought  the  dissenters  would  do,  sup- 
posing the  pref(^rments  of  the  church  should  be  made 
vacant,  and  an  offer  should  be  made  of  filling  them  up 
out  of  their  number  1  Mr.  Howe  was  so  surprised 
■  BbhopBamit^iRlrtoryorhiiownTimv.  vol  1.  p.  890. 


with  such  a  question  as  this,  which  he  little  expected, 
that  he  was  at  first  at  a  loss  for  ««  answer.    Wheie- 
upon  the  Doctor  drew  out  his  d^rk  and  melancholy 
scheme  very  distinctly,  with  all  imaginable  marks  of 
concern.     He   told  him  he  thought  th*t  the  bishops 
would  be  as  certainly  cast,  as  they  were  at  that  time 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower:  that  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
who  had  so  generally  refused  reading  the  king's  decla- 
ration, would  follow  after  them:  that  it  was  not  a  thing , 
to  be  supposed  that  their  places  should  be  suffered  to 
cont^ue  vacant :  and  that  no  way  could  be  thought  of 
for  the  filling  them  up  again,  but  from  among  the  dis- 
senters: and  who  knows,  said  h«,  but  Mr.  Howe  may 
be  offered  to  be  Master  of  the  Temple  1    And  therefore 
he  intimated  he  was  very  desirous  to  know  how  they 
would  be  inclined  to  behave,  upon  such  a  supposition; 
of  which  he  believed  him  to  be  as  capable  of  giving 
an  account  as  any  man  whatsoever.     Mr.  Howe  told 
the  Doctor,  that  these  were  things  that  were  altogether 
uncertain :  but  that  if  it  should  so  happen  that  matters 
shduld  fall  out  according  to  his  fears,  he  eould  not  pre- 
tend to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  the  dissenters,  among 
whom  there   were   several  parties,   that  acted  upon 
different  principles ;   and  that  therefore  it  .was  moft 
rea.sonable  to  suppose,  their  conduct  might  be  different. 
He  signified .  to  him,  that  he  could  answer  for  none  hm 
himself:    and  that  he  thought  for  his  part,  if  things 
should  ever  come  to  the  pass  he  mentioned,  he  should 
not    baulk    an   opportunity  of   more    public  service, 
(which  he  was  not  aware  he  had  rdone  any  thing  'o 
forfeit,)  provided  it  was  offered  him  upon  snch  terms  as 
he  had  no  just  reason  to  except  against:  but  then  he 
added,  that  as  for  the  emolument  thence  accruing,  he 
should  not  be  fo^  meddling  with  that,  any  otherwise 
than  as  a  hand  to  convey  it  to  the  legal  proprieur. 
Whereupon  the  Doctor  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and  em- 
braced £im,  and  said  that  he  had  always  taken  hici 
for  that  ingenuous  honest  nuin  that  he  now  found  him 
to  be,  and  seemed  not  a  little  transported  with  joy- 
Mr.  Howe  afterwards  telling  this  passage  to  a  certain 
great  man  in  the  church,  to  whom  the  Doctor  was  veil 
known,  and  signifying  how  much  he  was  on  a  sudden 
to- seek  for  an  answer  to  a  question   he  so  little  ex- 
pected, which  was  bottomed  upon  a  supposition,  thai 
had  not  so  much  as  once  entered  into  his  thoughts  b^ 
for0,  he  inmiediately  made  him  this  reply:   Sir,  yon 
say  you  had  not  once  thought  of  the  case,  or  so  mncV 
as  supposed  any  thing  like  it;  but  you  must  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you^  if  you  had  studied  the  case  seven 
years  together,  you  could  not  have  said  any  thing  thai 
had  been  more  to  the  purpose,  or  more  tp  the  Doctor's 
satisfaction. 

When  these  fears  were  all  blown  over,  and  a  happf 
revolution  brought  about  in  1688,  and  the  Prince  oi 
Orange  was  come  to  St.  James's  Palace,  the  dissenting 
ministers  waited  on  him  in  a  body,  and  were  intro< 
duced  by  the  I/ords  Devonshire,  Wharton,  and  Wilt' 
shire;  at  which  time,  Mr.  Howe,  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  made  a  handsome  speech,  signiQring, 
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'Tkal  diey  professed  their  grateAd  sense  of  his 
lijglmess's  haardoos  and  herQical  expedition,  which 
(he  &Toiir  of  Heaven  had  made  so  surprisingly  pros- 
perous. 

'That  they  esteemed  it  a  common  felicity,  that  the 
voithjpatiiottof  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  king- 
,  dom,  had  oimumoasly  ccmcarred  nnto  his  highnesses  de^ 
sign,  bf  vhcse  most  prudent  advice,  the .  administration 
of  pabliea&iiswas  devolved  in  this  difficult  conjunc- 
iQie,  iDto  hands  which  the  nation  and  the  world  knew  to 
be  apt  for  the  greatest  undertakings,  and  so  suitable  to 
the  present  exigence  of  onr  case. 

'  That  they  promised  the  utmost  endeavours,  which  in 
their  statioDs  they  were  capable  of  afiurdicg,  for  promo- 
ting the  excellent  and  most  desirable  ends  for  which  his 
highness  kad  declared. 

'That they  added  their  continual  and  fervent  prayers 
to  the  Ahnighty,  for  the  preservation  of  his  highness's 
persoD,  and  the  success  of  his  future  endeavours,  for  the 
defence  and  propagation  of  the  protestant  interest 
throoghod  the  Christian  world. 

'That  they  should  all  most  willingly  have  chosen 
ihat  for  the  season  of  paying  this  dnty  to  his  highness, 
when  the  lord  bishop  and  the  clergy  of  London  at- 
tended his  highness  for  the  same  purpose,  (which  some 
ofihemdid,  and  which  his  lordship  was  pleased  ctm- 
descendin^y  to  make  mentioti  of  to  his  highness,)  had 
their  notice  of  that  intended  application  been  so  early,  as 
to  make  their  more  general  attendance  possible  to  them 
at  that  time. 

'  And  that  therefore,  though  they  did  now  appear  in 
a  distinct  company,  they  did  it  not  on  a  distinct  account, 
bat  oo  that  only  which  was  common  to  them  and  to  all 
proiestants. 

'That  there  were  somp  of  eminent  note,  whom  age  or 
present  infirmitiest  hindered  from  coming  with  them; 
ret  they  concurred  ia  the  same  grateful  sense  of  our  com- 
nwn  deliverance/ 

The  prince  in  answer,  assured  them,  '  that  he  ci^e 
on  porpose  to  defend  the  protestant  religion,  and  that  it 
^w  his  own  religion,  in  which  he  was  bom  and  bred; 
the  religion  of  his  country,  and  of  his  ancestors:  and 
that  he  iras  resolved,  hf  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  always  to 
x^ere  to  it,  and  to  do  his  utmost  endeavours  for  the  de- 
fence of  it,  and  the  promoting  a  firm  union  among  pro- 
letants/ 

In  this  year  1688,  Mr.  Howe  published  a  few  prac- 
tical discourses:  as, '  A  Sermon  on  John  v.  42.  directing 
That  we  are  to  do  after  strict  Inquiry,  whether  or  no  we 
truly  lore  God:'  and  *  Two  Sermons  preached  at  Thur- 
low  'm  Suffolk,  on  those  words,  Rom.  vi.  is.  Yield,  your- 
selves to  Ood.' 

In  1689,  he  wrote  a  short  letter  about  the  case  of  the 
French  protestants,  which  1  shall  here  add,  leaving  it  to 
'Jk  reader  to  guess  (and  I  cannot  mjrself  do  more^  to 
vhom  it  was  addressed*    'Twas  in  these  words : 


'BoT  that  I  am  leamiiig  as  much  as  I  can  to  count 
tlliinfaMd  toMr.  BHiltradDr. 


nothing  strange  among  the  occurrences  of  the  present 
time,  I  should  be  greatly  surprised  to  find,  that  divers 
French  protestant  ministers,  fled  hither  for  their  con- 
sciences and  religion,  who  have  latitude  enough  to  con- 
form to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  do  accuse 
otheis  of  their  brethren,  who  are  fled  hither  on  the  same 
account,  but  have  noli  that  latitude,  as  schismatics,  only 
for  practising  according  to  the  principles  and  usages  of 
their  own  church,  which  at  home  were  common  to  them 
both ;  and,  as  schismatics,  judge  them  unworthy  of  any 
relief  here.  Their  common  enemy  never  yet  passed  so 
severe  a  judgment  on  any  of  them,  that  they  should  be 
fiunished.  This  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  appelUmts 
from  this  sentence,  unto  your  more  equal  judgment.  And 
it  needs  do  no  more  than  thus  briefly  to  represent  their 
case,  and  me, 

Most  honoured  Sir, 
Your  must  obliged, 

and  mobi  humble  Servant, 
i^MJwi*  JOHN  HOWE.' 

This  year  there  were  many  and  warm  debates  in  the 
two  houses  of  Lords  and  Oommons,  about  a  compre- 
h^sion,  and  an  indulgence;  for  bills  were  brought  in 
for  both,  and  both  were  canvassed.  Some  were  so  nar- 
row-spirited and  so  ungenerous,  as,  forgetting  their  pro> 
mises  and  repeated  declarations  in  the  tiihe  of  their  dis- 
tress, from  which  they  were  just  so  Vonderftdly  deli- 
vered, to  be  for  still  keeping  the  dissenters  under  a  brand. 
Mr.  Howe  therefore  at  this  time  fairly  represented  their 
case,  and  strenuously  aigued  upon  it,  in  a  smgle  sheet  of 
paper,  which  was  printed,  and  is  very  fit  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity. 

T%e  case  of  ike  PraUstant  DistenUrs  repreMenied  i»nd  ar^ 
gned, 

*  TuET  are  under  one  common  obligation  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  by  the  universal  law  of  nature,  to  worship 
Qod  ui  assemblies. 

'  Men  of  a)l  sorts  Of  religions,  that^have  ever  obtained 
in  the  world,  Jews,  Pagans,  Mahometans,  Christians, 
have  in  their  practice  acknowledge4  this  obligation.  Nor 
can  it  be  understood,  how  such  a  practice  should  be  so 
universal,  otherwise  than  from  the  dictate  and  impression 
of  the  universal  law. 

*  Whereas  the  religion  professed  in  England  is  that  of 
reformed  Christianity,  some  things  are  annexed  to  the 
allowed  public  worship,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  no 
parts  thereof,  nor  ^  themselves  necessary;  but  which  the 
dissenters  judge  to  be  in  some  part  sinful. 

'  They  cannot  therefore,  with  good  conscience  towards 
God,  attend  wholly  and  solely  upon  the  public  worship 
which  the  laws  do  appoint. 

'  The  same  laws  do  strictly  forbid  their  assembling  to 
worship  God  otherwise. 

'  Which  is  iA,  effect  the  same  thing,  as  if  they  who 
made,  or  shall  cbntinne  such  laws,  should  plainly  say. 
If  you  will  not  consent  with  us  in  onr  superadded  rites 
and  modes  against   yonr  consciences,   yon  shaL  not 
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worship  God;  or  if  jroa  vill  not  accept  of  bnr  additions 
to  the  Christian  religion,  joa  shall  not  be  Christiana: 
and  manifestly  tends  to  reduce  to  paganism  a  great  part 
of  a  Christian  nation.    . 

*  They  have  been  wont  therefore  to  meet  however  in 
distinct  assemblies,  and  to  worship  God  in  a  way  which 
their  consciences  could  approve;  and  have  many  years 
continued  so  to  do,  otherwise  than  as  they  haYe  been  hin- 
dei  ed  by  violence. 

'  It  is  therefore  upon  the  whole  fit  to  inquire, 
<  Qtt.  I.  Whether  they  are  to  be  blamed  for  their  hold- 
ing distinct  meetings  for  the  worship  of  Godi 

*  For  answer  to  this,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  the 
controversies  should  be  here  determined,  which  have 
been  agitated  about  the  lawfulness  of  each  of  those 
things  which  have  been  added  to  the  Christian  religion 
and  worship,  by  the  present  constitution  of  the  church  of 
England. 

*  But  supposing  they  were  none  of  them  simply  un- 
lawful, while  yet  the  misinformed  minds  of  the  dissen- 
ters could  not  judge  them  lawful,  though  they  have  made 
it  much  their  business  to  inquire  and  search;  being 
urged  also  by  severe  sufferings,  which  through  a  long 
tract  of  time  they  have  undeigone,  not  to  refuse  any 
means  that  might  tend  to  their  satisfaction ;  they  could 
have  nothing  else  left  them  to  do,  than  to  meet  and  wor- 
ship distinctly  as  they  have. 

*  For  they  could  not  but  esteem  the  obligation  of  the 
universal,  natural,  divine  law,'  by  which  they  were  bound 
solemnly  to  worship  God,  less  questionable  than  that  of  a 
law,  which  w^  only  positive,  topical,  and  human,  re- 
quiring such  and  such  additaments  to  their  worship,  and 
prohibiting  their  worship  without  them. 

*  The  church  of  England,  (as  that  part  affects  to  be 
called,)  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  those  additional 
to  Christian  religion,  (pretended  to  be  indifferent,  and 
HO  confessed  unnecessary,)  hath  not  only  sought  to  en- 
gross to  itself  the  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  but  all 
civil  power.  So  that  the  privileges  that  belong  either  to 
Christian  or  human  society  are  eiiclosed,  and  made  pe- 
culiar to  such  as  are  distinguished  by  things  that  in  them- 
selves can  signify  nothing  to  the  milking  of  persons  either 
better  Christians;  or  better  men. 

'  Qtt.  3.  Whether  the  laws  enjoining  such  additions 
to  our  religion,  as  the  exclusive  terms  of  Christian 
worship  and  communion,  ought  to  have  been  made, 
when  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  the  things  to  be 
added  were  before  not  necessary ;  and  when'  it  is  known 
a  great  number  judge  them  sinful,  and  mtist  thereby 
be  restrained  from  worshipping  the  true  and  Uving 
Godi 

'  Ans,  The  question  to  any  of  common  sense,  answers 
itself.  For  it  is  not  put  concerning  such  as  dissent 
from  any  part  of  the  substance  of  worship  which  Qod 
hath  commanded,  but  concerning  such  additions  as  he 
never  commanded.  And  there  are  sufficient  tests  to 
distinguish  such  dissented  f^om  those  that  deny  any 
substantial  plurt  of  religion,  or  assert  any  thing   con- 
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trary  thereto.  Wherefore  to  ferUd  such  to  wonhip 
thfiX  God  that  made  them,  because  they  can't  receive 
your  devised  additions,  is  to  exclude  that  which  is  ne- 
cessary, for  the  mere  want  of  that  which  is  unneces- 
sary. 

*  And  where  is  that  man  that  will  adventure  to  stand 
forth,  and  avow  the  hindering  of  such  persons  firom  pay- 
ing their  homage  to  the  God  that  made  them,  if  we  thas 
expostulate  the  matter  on  God's  behalf  and  their  ownl 
Will  you  cut  off  from  God  his  right  in  the  creatures  he 
hath  made  1  Will  you  cut  off  from  them  the  means  of 
their  salvation  upoik  these  terms  1  What  reply  can  the 
matter  admit  1 

*  'Tis  Commonly  alleged  that  great  deference  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  laws,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  foibome  our 
assemblies,  till  the  public  authori^  recalled  the  laws 
against  them:  and  we  will  say  the  same  thing,  when  it 
is  well  proved,  that  they  who  made  such  laws,  made  the 
world  too. 

'And  by  whose  authority  were  such  laws  made?  Is 
there  any  tbat^  is  not  from  Godt  and  hath  God  given 
any  man  auttiority  to  make  laws  against  himself,  and 
to  deprive  him  of  his  just  rights  from  his  own  crea- 
turesi 

'  Nor  if  the  matter  be  well  searched  into,  could  there 
be  so  much  as  a  {)retence  of  authority  derived  for  snch 
purposes  from  the  people,  whom  every  one  now  ac- 
knowledges the  first  receptacle  of  derived  governing 
power.  God  can,  'tis  true,  lay  indisputable  obligations 
by  his  known  laws,  upon  every  conscience  of  man 
about  religion,  or  any  thing  else.  And  such  as  repre- 
sent any  people,  can,  according  to  the  constimtion  of 
the  government,  make  laws  for  them,  about  the  things 
they  intrust  them  with :  but  if  the  people  of  England 
be  asked  man  by  man,  will  they  say  they  did  intrust 
to  theii:  representatives,  their  relijgion,  and  their  con- 
sciences, to  do  with  them  what  they  please  ?  When  it 
is  your  own  turn  to  be  represented  by  others,  is  this 
part  of  thd'  trust  you  commit  1  What  Dr.  Sherlock^ 
worthily  says  concerning  a  bishop,  he  might  (and  par- 
ticularly after,  doth)'  say  concerning  every  other  man, 
He  can  be  no -more  represented  in  a  council,  than  at  the 
day  of  judgment:  evi^ry  man's  soul  and  conscience  most 
be  in  his  own  keeping ;  and  can  be  represented  by  no 
man. 

'  It  ought  to  be  considered  that  Christianity,  wherein  it 
superadds  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  all  matter,  of  revela- 
tion. And  'tis  well  known  that  even  among  pagans,  in 
the  settling  rites  and  institutes  of  religion,*  revelation 
was  pretended  at  least,  upon  an  implied  principle,  thai 
in  such  matters  huinan  power  could  not  oblige  the  peo- 
ple's consciences. 

'  We  must  be  excused  therefore,  if  we  have  in  our 
practice  expressed  less  reverence  for  laws  made  by  no 
authority  received  either  from  God  or  matn. 

'We  are  therefore  injuriously  reflected  on,  when  it 
is  imputed  to  us,  that  we  have  by  the  use  of  our  libertj 
aclmowledged  an  illegal  dispensing  power.     We  have 


w  Am  by  Nmna  ftom  hk  EgMJa.   And  their  piititi,  to  whom  tl» 
of  Mch  matten  wu  lafl,  wera  f»mimUybdie««d  to  be  tntpired. 
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40ne iwaQii»  tUn^  heteio,  tkaa  wt  did  i^ett  ao  diapen- 
MUOQ  was  gbai  or  pretended,  in  eouBcieace  of  duty  to 
him  thmt  gmve  vs  our  breath :  nor .  did  tlierefore  practiBC 
otherwise,  beeanse  we  thought  those  laws  dispeiiaed'  with, 
tat  beeanae  ve  thoaght  them  not  laws.  Wherenpoa  little 
need  lemaias  of  inqpiriiig  fbithcr. 

'  Qa.  3.  Whether  sach  laws  should  be  ecntiiilied  1 
Against  whieh,  besides  what  Inay  be  colleeted  from 
that  which  halh  been  said,  it  is  to  be  eonaideied,  that 
what  B  most  principally  grieyoos  to  ns,  was  enacted  by 
that  pariiament,  that,  as  we  have  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  soSered  itself  to  be  dealt  with  to  enslave  the 
aatian.  In  other  respects  as  well  as  thiar;  and  which  (to 
his  xmaoital  honoiir)  the  noble  Bail  of  Danby  proeored 
lobe  dissolved,  as  the  first  step  towards  oar  national  deli- 


'  And  let  the  tenoor  be  considered  of  that  horrid  law, 
by  which  our  Magna  Charta  was  torn  in  pieces ;  the 
worst  and  most  infamous  of  mankind,  at  our  own  ex- 
pense, hired  to  accnse  as;  mnltxtades  of  perjnries  com- 
mitted, cQQvietions  made  without  a  jnry,  and  without 
any  hearing  of  the  persons  accused;  penalties  inflict- 
ed, goods  rifled,  estates  seized  and  embezzled,  houses 
broken  up,  fiunilies  distuibed,  often  at  unseasonable 
bonis  of  the  night,  without  any  cause,  or  shadow  of  a 
csDse,  if  only  a  malicious  villain  would  pretend  to  sus- 
pect a  meeting  therel  No  law  in  any  othe^  case  like 
this!  As  if  to  worship  God  without  those  additions, 
which  were  confessed  unnecessary,  were  a  greater 
crime  than  theft,  felony,  murder,  or  treason  I  bit  for 
our  reputation  to  posterity,  that  the  memory  of  such  a 
law  should  be  continued  1  ^ 

'And  are  we  not  yet  i^wakened,  and  our  eyes  opened 
enoqgh  to  see,  that  the  making  and  exeeufeion  of  the  laws, 
by  which  we  have  sufiered  so  deeply  for  many  by-past 
years,  was  only,  that  protestants  taighi  destroy  protestants, 
and  the  easier  work  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  po- 
pery, that  was  to  destroy  the  residue  1 

*  Nor  can  any  malice  deny,  of  ignorance  of  observing 
Englishmen  overlook,  this  plain  matter  of  ftct.  After 
the  dissolatian  of  that  before-mentioned  parliament, 
dissenters  were  much  caressed,  and  endeavoured  to  be 
drawn  into  a  subserviency  to  the  court  designs,  espe- 
cially in  the  election  of  after-parliaments.  Notwith- 
standing which,  they  every  where  so  entirely  and 
aoanimoussly  fell  in  with  the  sober  part  of  the  nation, 
in  the  choice  of  such  persons  for  the  three  parliaments 
that  next  succeeded,  (two  held  at  Westminster,  and  that 
at  Oxford,)  as  U  was  known  would,  and  who  did,  most 
generously  assert  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  the 
protestant  religion.  Which  alone  (and  not  our  mere  dis- 
sent from  the  church  of  England  in  matters  of  religion, 
wherein  Charles  II.  ''was  sufliciently  known  to  be  a 
prince  of  great  mdifferency)  drew  upon  us,  doon  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  last  of  tiiose  parliaments,  that 
dreadfi^  storm  of  persecution,  that  destroyed  not  a  small 
number  of  lives  in  gaols,  and  ruined  multitudes  of  fa- 
milies. 

'  Let  English  fVeemen  remember,  what  they  caimot 
bat  know,  that  it  was  for  our  firm  adherence  to  the 


civil  iaterMvof  the  ufltiBii,  (not  Ibr  oar  dtflbrent  i 
of  religion  from  the  legal  way,  though  the  laws  gmn 
that  advantage  against  us,  which  they  did  not  against 
othera,)  that  we  endured  the  catomitiea  of  so  maigr 
years. 

'When  by  the  late  king  some  relazfetion  was  given  us, 
what  arts  and  imdnuatioDS  have  been  used  with  Us,  to 
draw  us  into  a  coacttrrenceta  designs  tending  to  t)te  pr^ 
judice  of  the  nation  F  And  with  how  little  effect  upon 
the  generality  of  us,  it  must  be  great  ignorance  not  to 
know,  and  great  injustice  to  deny. 

'  But  he  that  knoweth  all  things,  knoweth  that  though, 
in  such  circtimstances;  ^ere  was  no  opportunity  fbr  our 
receiving  public  and  authorized  promises,  when  we 
were  all  under  the  eye  of  watchftU  jealousy ;  yet  as  great 
assurances  as  were  possible,  were  given  us  by  some  that 
we  hope  will  now  remember  it,  of  a  ftiture  established 
security  from  our  former  pressnres.  We  were  told  over 
and  over,  when  the  excellent  Heer  FageVs  letter  came 
'to  be  privately  eommtmicaited  from  hand  to  hand,  how 
easily  better  things  would  b^  had  for  us,  than  that  encou- 
raged papists  to  expect,  if  ever  that  happy  change  should 
be  brought  about,  which  hone  have  now  beheld  with 
greater  joy  than  we. 

'We are  loth  to  injure  those  who  have  made  us  hope 
for  better,  by  admitting  a  suspicion  that  we  shall  now 
be  disappointed  and  deceived,  (as  we  have  formerly 
been,  and'  we  know  by  whom,)  or  that  wo  shall  suffer 
from  them  a  religums  daffmy^  for  whose  sak^s  we  have 
sufilsred  so  grievous  things,  rather  than  do  the  least 
thing  that  might  tend  to  the  bringing  upon  them  a  civil 
slavery. 

'  We  cannot  but  expect  from  Englishmen  that  they  be 
just  and  true.  We  hope  not  to  be  the  only  instances 
whereby  the  AnglieaJUes  and  the  PiMitca  shall  be  thought 
all  one. 

'But  if  we,  who  have  constantly  desired,  and  as  we 
have  had  opportunity  endeavoured  the  saving  of  the  na- 
tion, must  however  be  ruined,  not  to  greaten  (one  hair) 
the  wealth  and  dignity  of  it,  but  only  to  gratify  the  hu- 
mour of  them  who  would  yet  destroy  it;  we,  who  are 
competently  inured  to  sufferings,  shall  through  God's 
mercy  be  again  enabled  to  endiire :  but  he  that  sits  in  the 
heavens;  will  in  his  own  time  judge  our  cause,  and  we 
will  wait  his  pleasure ;  and  we  hope  suffer  ail  that  can  be 
inflicted,  rather  than  betray  the  cause  of  reformed  Chris- 
tianity in  the  wprld. 

'But  our  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  men  of  worth 
and  h9nour,  who  apprehend  how  little  grateftil  a  name 
they  should  leave  to  posterity,  or  obtain  now  with  good 
men  of  any  persuasion,  if,  under  a  pretence  of  kindness 
to  us,  they  should  now  repeat  the  arts  of  ill  men,  in  an 
ill  tiine.  Great  minds  will  think  it  beneath  them  to 
sport  themselves  with  their  own  cunning,  in  deceiving 
other  men;  which  were  really  in  the  present  case  too 
thin  not  to  be  seen  through,  and  may  be  the  easy  at- 
tainment of  any  man,  that  hath  enough  of  opportunity, 
and  integrity  little  enough  for  such  purposes.  And 
*tis  as  much  too  gross  to  endeavour  to  abuse  the  au- 
thority of  a  nation,  by  going  about  to  make  that  stoop 
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(o  80  mean  atbiniT)  ^  ^  make  a  shev  of  mtendiAg  what 
they  resolve  to  their  utmost  shall  never  be. 

'  Bat  some  may  think,  by  concessions  to  ns,  the  church 
of  England  will  be  mined,  and  a  great  advantage  given 
to  the  bringing  in  of  popery. 

'To  which  we  say,  the  generality  of  the  dissenters 
differ  from  the  church  of  England,  in  no  snbsumtials 
of  doctrine  and  worship,  no  nor  of  government,  provided 
it  be  so  managed,^  as  to  attain  its  true  acknowledged  end: 
the  favouring  of  us  therefore  will  as  much  ruin  the 
church,  as  its  enlargement  and  additional  strength  will 
signify  to  its  ruin. 

'  And  doth  not  the  world  know,  that  wherein  we  differ 
from  them,  we  differ  frdm  the  papists  tool  i^d  that 
for  the  most  part,  wherein  they  differ  from  us,  they  seem 
to  agree  with  them  % 

*  We  acknowledge  their  strong,  brave,  and  prosperous 
opposition  to  popery:  but  they  have  opposed  it  .by  the 
things  wherein  they  agree  with  u&  Their  differences 
f^rom  us  are  no  more  a  fence  against  popery,  than  an  en- 
closure  of  straw  is  against  a  flame  of  fire. 

'But  'tis  wont  toJ)e  said,  we  agree  not  among  our- 
selves, and  know  not  what  we  would  have. 
'  '  And  do  all  that  go  under  the  name  of  the  church  of 
England  agree  among  themselves  t  We  can  show  more 
considera))le  disagreements  among  them,  than '  any  can 
between  the  most  of  us  and  a  considerable  part  of  them. 
They  all  agree,  'tis  true,  in  conformity ;  and  we  all  agree 
in  non-conformity.  And  is  not  this  merely  accidental 
to  Christianity  and  protestantism  t  and  herein  is  it  not 
well  known  that.&e  far  greater  part  of  refbrmed  Chris- 
tendom do  more  agree  with  us  1 

'  An  arbitrary  line  of  uniformity  in  some  little  acci- 
dents, severs  a  small  part  of  the  Christian  world  fVom 
all  the  rest.  How  unreasonably  is  it  expected  ihat 
therefore  all  the  rest  must  in  every  thing  else  agree 
among  themselves  1  Suppose  any  imaginary  line;  to  cut 
off  a  little  segment  from  any  part  of  the  terrestrial 
globe;  'tis  as  justly  expected  that  all  the  rest  should  be 
of  one  mind.  If  one  part  of  England  be  taUors,  they 
might  as  well  expect  that  all  the  people  besides  should 
agree  to  be  of  one  profession. 

'Perhaps  some  imagine  it  dishonourable  to  such  as 
have  gone  before  them  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  stations 
and  dignities,  if  now  any  thing  should  be  altered,  which 
their  judgment  did  before  approve  i^d  think  fit. 

*  But  we  hope  that  temptation  will  not  prove  invincible, 
viz.  of  so  excessive  a  modesty  as  to  be  afraid  of  seeming 
wiser,  or  better  nature^,  or  of  a  more  Christian  temper 
than  their  predecessors. 

'  But  the  most  of  us  do  agree  not  only  with  one  ai^o- 
ther,  but,  in  the  great  things  above  mentioned,  with  the 
church  of  England  too :  and  in  short,  that  the  reproach 
may  cease  for  ever  with  those  that  cpunt  it  one,  they  will 
find  with  us,  when  they  please  to  try,  a  very  extensive 
agreement  on  the  terms  of  King  Charles  IL's  declaration 
about  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  1660. 

'  Q«.  4.  Whether  it  be  reasonable  to  exclude  all  diat  in 
every  thing  conform  not  to  the  church  of  England,  from 
any  part  or  share  of  the  civil  power  1 


*  Ans,  The  difference  or  nonccmformily  of  jaany  is  so 
minute,  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  exclude  all 
whose  hair  is  not  of  this  or  that  colour.  And  what  if 
we  should  make  a  distermination,  by  the  decision  this 
way  or  that  of  any  oUier  disputed  question,  that  may  be 
of  as  small  concernment  to  religion)  suppose  it  be  that 
of  eating  blood,  for  the  decision  whereof  one  way^  there 
is  more  pretence  fh)m  Ood's  word,  than  for  any  point  of 
the  disputed  conformity :  would  it  not  be  a  wise  constitii- 
tion,  that  whosoever  thinks  it  lawful  to  eat  {)lack-pudding, 
shall  be  capable  of  no  office,  ^. 

'  But  we  tremble  to  thiikk  of  the  exclusive  s«/cramental 
test,  brought  down  as  low  as  to  the  keeper  of  an  ale- 
house. Are  all  ^t  to  approach  the  sacied  table,  whom 
the  fear  of  ruin  or  hope  of  gain  may  bring  thither  1  We 
cannot  but  often  remember  with  horror,  what  happened 
three  or  four  years  ago.  A  man  that  led  an  ill  life,  but 
frequented  the  church,  was  observed  not  to  come  to  the 
sacrament,  and  pressed  by  the  officers  to  come ;  he  yet 
declined,  knowing  himself  unfit ;  at  length,  being  threat- 
ened and  terrified,, he  came*,  but  said  to  some  present 
at  the  time  of  the  solemn  action,  that  he  came  only  to 
avoid  being  undonej  and  took  them  to  witness  that 
what  he  there  received,  he  took  only  as  common  bread 
and  wine,  not  daring  to  receive  them  as  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  'I'is  amazing,  that  among  Chris- 
tians, so  venerable  an  institution  should  be  prostituted  to 
the  serving  of  so  mean  purposes,  and  so  foreign  to  its 
true  end!  and  that  doing  it  after  the  manner  of  the 
church  of  England  must  be  the  qualification !  as  if  Eng- 
land were  another  Christendom^  or  it  were  a  greater 
thing  to  conform  in  every  punctilio  to  the  rules  of  this 
church,  than  of  Christ  himself  I 

'  But  we  would  fain  know  whose-  is  that  holy  table  1 
i^  it  the  table  of  this  or  that  party,  or  the  Lord's  table  ? 
if  the  Lord's,  are  not  persons  to  be  admitted  or  excluded 
upon  his  terms  1  Never  can  there  be  union  or  peace  in 
the  Christian  world  till  we  takejlown  our  arbitrary  en- 
closures, and  content  ourselves  with  those  which  our 
common  Lord  hath  set.  If  he  faUs  under  a  curse  that 
alters  a  man's  landmark,  to  alter  God's  is  not  Ukely  to 
infer  a  blessing. 

'Thematter  is  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  that  as 
many  persons  of  excellent  worth,  sobriety,  and  godli- 
ness, are  entirely  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
England,  sO  there  are  too  many  of  a  worse  character, 
that  are  of  it  too;  and  divers  prudent,  pious,  and  sober- 
minded  persons  that  are  not  of  it.  Let  common  reason 
be  consulted  in  this  case.  Suppose  the  tables  turned, 
and  that  the  rule  were  to  be  made  the  contrary  way, 
viz.  that  to  do  this  thing,  but  not  by  any  means  after 
the  manner  of  the  church  of  England,  were  to  be  the 
qualification :  and  now  suppose  one  of  meaner  endow- 
ments, as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  do  what  is  required, 
and  not  in  the  way  of  .the  church  of  England;  and 
another  that  is  of  much  better,  does  the  same  thing  in 
that  w^y;  were  it  suitable  to  prudence  or  justice,  that 
because  it  is  done  after  the  way  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, a  fitter  man  should  be  repkoned  unqualified  1  and 
one  of  less  value  be  taken  for  qualified,  because  be 
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does  it  a  diffisre&t  wayt  Then  is  aB  that  solid  wdght  of 
vtsdom,  diligenee,  soMety,  and  goodness,  to  be  weighed 
down  by  a  feather. 

*  It  nrast  sorely  be  thought  the  prndenee  of  any  go- 
Tenimeat,  to  eomprehead  as  many  useful  penons  as  it 
can,  and  no  more  to  dtspriwe  itself  of  the  service  of  snch, 
for  any  thing  less  considerable  than  those  qualifications 
are,  by  whieh  they  are  nsefbl,  than  a  maji'  vonld  tear 
off  from  himself  the  limbs  of  his  body,  for  a  ^ot  on  the 
skin. 

'  And  really  i^  in  our  drcomstanees,  we  thus  narrow 
our  interest,  aU  tiie  rest  of  the  world  wiU  say,  that  they 
who  would  destroy  us,  do  yet  find  a  way  to  be  our  in- 
stroctois,  and  our  common  enemies  do  teach  us  our 
politics. 

*  P.  Sw  The  names  of  Mr.  Hale,  of  Eton  college, 
azbd  of  a  later  most  renowned  bishop  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  asserted  this  principle,  that  "  if  thmgs  b6 
imposed  under  die  notion  ^  of  indifferent,  which  many 
think  siniiil,  and  a  schism  follow  thereupon,  the  imposers 
are  the  schismatics,"  will  be  great  in  England,  as  long  as 
their  wricmgs  shall  live,  and  good  sense  can  be  understood 
in  them.'  ' 

About  this  time,  some  had  great  expectations  from  the 
meetings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  who  were 
to  prepare  matters  for  the  convocation.*  Mr.  Howe  was 
well  acquainted,  and  had  free  and  frequent  conversation 
with  several  of  than,  but  found  such  a  spirit  had  got 
the  ascendant  among  the  dignified  clergy,  of  whom  the 
convocation  is  made  up,  that  there  was  no  room  for  any 
thing  like  an  accommodation  of  the  matters  in  difference, 
which  he  often  afterwards  lamented,  where  he  could  use 
fFcedom. 

At  length,  on  May  34th,  this  year,  the  'Act  for  ex- 
empting their  Majesties'  Protestant  Subjects,  dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  Penalties  of  cer- 
tain Laws,'  received  the  royal  assent.  The  dissenters 
were  hereupon  contented  and  thankful;  but  the  high- 
flown  clergy  generally  regretted  the  passing  of  this 
^acL  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Robert  South,  owns  in  so  many  words,  that  that  Doctor 
l^  no  meaiir  liked  iti^  And  it  was  the  same  as  to  a 
'  great  many  others  of  his  temper  and  principles.  Se- 
veral years  alter.  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel  being  im- 
peached by  the  Commons  of  England,  the  second  ar^ 
ticle  of  the  charge  against  him  alleged,  that  he  had 
'  suggested  and  maintained,  that  this  toleration  granUBd 
by  law,  was  unreasonable,  and  the  allowance  of  it  tm- 
varrantable.'  (1.)  Upon  which  bccasion.  Sir  Peter 
King  (one  of  the  managers  for  the  Conmions)  publicly 
declared  '  this  toleration  to  be  one  of  the  principal  con- 
sequences of  the  revolution.'  (2.)  And  the  Lord  Lech- 
mere  (who  was  another)  declared,  '  that  the  Commons 
esteemed  the  toleration  of  protestant  dissenters  to  be 
one  of  the  earliest  and  happiest  effects  of  the  revolu- 
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tion,  wisefy  calculated  for  Ae  snpp<Hrt  and  strengthen- 
ing the  protestant  interest,  the  great  end  of  the  revolu- 
ti(m  itself:'  (3.)  And  Mr.  Gowper  (who  was  also 
another)  owned,  that  '  this  indulgence  was  required  from 
the  legislators,  as  th^  were  Christians,  and  as  they 
vntt  men  professing  humanity  and  good-will  towards 
one  another.'  (4.)  And  the  attorney-general  said,  that 
dus  was  '  one  of  the  most  necessary  acts  for  the  good  of 
the  kingdom.'  (5.)  And  hereupon,  Dr.  Sachaverel's  doc- 
trine of  wholesome  severities  was  publicly  branded.' 

In  order  to  the  preventing  (if  it  might  be)  fiights  of 
this  kind,  or  any  thing  that  might  be  extravagant  in 
the  opposite  extreme,  Mr.  Howe  very  prudently,  soon 
after  the  toleration  act  passed,  published  another  sheet 
of  paper,  which  he  ihtituled,  '  Humble  Requests  both  to 
Conformists  and  Dissenters  touching  their  Temper  and 
Behaviour  toward  each  other,  upon  the  lately  passed 
Indalgence>'»  And  this  also  deserves  to  be  preserved  to 
posterity. 

It  is  there  mov«d,  ' 

'  1.  That  t^e  do  not  over-magnify  our  differences,  or 
count  them  greater  than  they  really  are.  I  speak  now 
(says  Mr.  Howe)  of  the  proper  differences  which  the 
rule  itself  makes,  to  which  the  one  sort  conforms,  and 
the  other  conforms  not.  Remember  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences on  both  parts,  among  themselves,  incompar- 
abiy  greater  than  these,  by  which  the  one  sort  differs 
from  the  other.  There  are  difierentses  in  doctrinal  sen- 
timents' that  are  much  greater.  Bam  inconceivably 
greater  is  the  difference  between  good  men  and  bad  I 
between  being  a  lover  of  the  blessed  God,  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  an  enemy!  a  real  subject  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  devil !  Have  we  not  reason  to  i^ 
prebend  thei^e  are  of  both  these,  on  each  side.l  Let  us 
take  heed  of  having  our  minds  tinctured  with  a  wrong 
notion  of  this  matter,  as  if  this  indulgence  divided 
England  into  two  Christendoms,  or  distinguished  rather 
between  Christians  and  Mahometans,  as  some  men's 
C}rclopic  fancies  have  an'  unlnclcy  art  to  represent 
things ;  creating  ordinary  men  and  thiiigs  into  monsters 
and  prodigious  shapes  at  their  own  pleasure.  It  has 
been  a  usual  sajring  on  both  sides,  that  they  were  (in  com- 
parison) but  little  things  we  differed  about,  or  circum- 
stantial things.  Let  us  not  unsay  it,  or  suffer  a  habit  of 
mind  to  slide  into  us,  that  consists  not  with  it.  Though 
we  must  not  go  against  a  judgment  of  ccmscience  in  the 
least  thing,  yet  let  us  not  confound  the  true  differences 
of  things,  but  what  are  Fcally  lesser  things,  let  them  go 
for  such. 

'  3.  Let  us  hereupon  carefully  abstain  from  judging 
each  other's  state  Gkxl-ward  upon  these  differences :  for 
hereby  we  shall  both  contradict  our  common  rule,  and 
ourselves.  When  men  make  conscience  of  small  and 
doubtful  things  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other,  about 
which  they  differ,  blessed  God,  ho#  little  conscience 
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18  made  of  tlie  pteoMBt  abd  most  important  rale,  not  to 
judge  one  another  for  rack  difiereneea.  Bom.  xit.  3, 13. ! 
WhjT  of  aU  the  parte  of  that  holy  book,  is  this  chapter 
only  thought  no  part  of  Qod^s  word?  or  this  precept, 
80  vaiionaly  enforced  in  this  chapter,  and  ao  awfully, 
ver.  10,  11.  '  But  why  doat  thon  judge  thy  Urother  1 
or  why  dost  thoa  set  at  nought  &y  brother  1  We  shall 
all  stand  before  the  jodgment^eat  of  Christ  Fodr  it  is 
written,  'As  I  live,  ssith  the  Lord,  every  knee  diall  bow 
to  me,  and  every  tongue  ahaU  confess  to  me!  Is  it  a 
tight  matter  to  usurp  the  throne  of  Christ,  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Qod%  Yet  how  common  has  it  been  to 
say.  Such  a.  one  confonns,  he  hath  nothing  of  God  in 
him  t  such  a  one  conforms  not ;  'tis  not  conscience,  but 
humour  t  Qod  forgive  boUt  Had  they  blotted  Rdm. 
ziv.  out  of  their  Bibles  1  'Tis  plain  by  the  whole  series 
of  discourse,  that  it  is  the  judging  of  dien's  states,  and  that 
by  such  small  matters  of  difSurence,  that  is  the  thing  here 
forbidden.  Some  few  things  contained  in  this  chap^r. 
as,  to  receive  one  another,  (as  Christians,  or  such  whom 
God  receives,)  notwithstanding  remaining  doubts  about 
small  matters,  and  not  determining  such  doubted  things 
in  bar  to  the  doubter,  ver.  1,  d,  9.  and  not  to  lay  stum- 
bling blocks  in  each  other'a  way,  ver.  13.  not  to  do  the 
doubted  thing  with  a  mind  still  unsatisfied,  ver.  5,  133. 
not  to  censure,  eitpv  him  that  does  or  forbears ;  not  ad- 
mitting a  hard  bought  of  him,  or  less  favourable,  than 
that  wnai  sD<*h  an  one  doeSp  he  •  does  ^to  the  Xiord;  and 
what  tke  other  forbears,  he  forbears  to  the  Lord,  ver.  6. 
Th<*se  <Bw  things,  I  say,  put  in  practice,  had  taken  away 
all  ^differences,  (that  we  are  now  considering,)  or,  the  in- 
^(mvenience  of  them,  long  ago.  And  we  shall  still  need 
them  as  mueh  as  ever.  •  /         , 

'  3.  Let  us  not  value  ourselves-  upon  being  of  this  or 
that  side  of  the  severing  line.  'Tis  Jew^,  yea,  Pha- 
risaical, to  be  conceited,  and  boast  ourselves  upon  ex- 
ternals, and  small  matters,  especially  If  arbitrarily  taken 
up;  and  is  itself  an  argument  of  a  light  mind,  and  in- 
comprehensive  of  true  worth.  Though  I  cannot  sin- 
cerely be  of  this  or  that  way,  but  I  must  think  myself 
in  the  right  and  others  in  the  wrong  that  differ  from 
me,  yet  I  ought  to  consider,  this  is  bat  a  small  minute 
thing,  a  point  compared  with  the  vast  orb  of  know- 
aUes,  and  of  things,  needful,  and  that  ought  to  be 
known.  Perhaps  divers  that  differ  from  me,  are  men 
of  greater  and  more  comprehensive  minds,  and  have 
been  more  employed  about  greater  matters;  and  many 
in  things  of  more  importance,  have  much  more  of  valu- 
able and  useful  knowledge  than  I.  Yea,  and  since 
these  are  not  matters  of  salvation  we  differ  about,  so 
that  any  on  either  side  dare  considerately  say,  he  can- 
not be  sa^ed,  that  is  not  in  these  respects  of  my  mind 
and  way;  he  may  have  more  of  sanctifying  savoury 
knowledge,  more  of  solid  goodness,  more  of  grace  and 
real  sanctity  than  I;  the  course  of  his  thoughts  and 
studies  having  been  by  converse  and  other  accidents 
led  more  off  from  these  things,  and  perhaps  by  a  good 
principle  been  more  deeply  engaged  about  higher  mat^' 
ters:  for  no  man's  mind  is  able  equally  to  consider  all 
hings  fit  to  be  considered ;  and  greater  things  are  of 


themselves  more  apt  to  beget  holy  and  good  inqpressioBs 
upon  our  spirits,  than  the  minuter  and  more  circumaUa. 
tial  things,  though  relating  ta  religicm,  can  be. 

*  4.  Let  us  not  despise  one  another  for  our  difieriag  in 
these  lesser  matters.  This  is  too  common,  and  most  at. 
tural  to  that  temper  that  ofisnds  against  the  foregoing 
caution.  Little-spir^  creatures  valuing  themselves  for 
small  matters,  must  consequently  have  them  in  contempt 
that  want  what  they  eount  their  own  only  excellency. 
He  that  hatlt  nothing  wherein  he  places  worth  belong- 
ing to  him,  besides  a  flaionting  perukeand  a  laced  suit, 
must  at  all  adventures  think  very  meanly  of  one  in  a  plain 
garb.  Where  we  are  taught  not  to  judge,  we  are  forbid- 
den to  despise  or  set  at  nought  one  another  upon  these 
little  differences. 

'  5.  Nor  let  us  wonder  that  we  differ.  Unto  this  we 
are  too  apt,  i.  e.  to,  think  it  strange,  (especially  upon  some 
arguing  of  the  difference,)  that  such  a  man  should  con- 
form, or  ^och  a  one  not  conform.  There  is  some  fanlt 
in  this,  but  which  proceeds  from  morie  faulty  causes. 
Pride,  too. often,  and  an'  opinion  tha(  we  understand  so 
well,  that  a  wrohg  is  done  us  if  our  jodgment  be  not 
made  a  standard  and  measure  to  another  man's.  And 
again,  ignorance  of  human  nature,  or  inconsiderateness 
rather,  how  mysterious  it  is,  and  how  little  caa  be 
known  -of  it{  how  secret  ahd  latent  little  springs  there 
are  ^mU  move  this  engine  to  our  own  mind  this  way 
or  that ;  and  what  bars  (which  perhaps  he  discerns  not 
himself)  may  obstruct  and  shut  up  towards  us  another 
man's.  Have  we'  not  frequent  instances  in  other 
common  cases,  how  difficult  it  is  to  speak  to  another 
man's  understanding  1  l^>eech  is  too  penurious,  not  ex- 
pressive ^ough.  Frequently,  between  men  of  sense, 
much  more  time  is  taken  up  in  explaining  each  other's 
notions,  than  in  proving  or  disproring  them.  Nature 
and  our  present  state,  have  in  some  respects  lef^  ns 
open  to  God  only,  and  made  us  inaccessible  to  one  ano- 
ther; Why  then  should  it  be  strange  to  me,  that  I 
cannot  convey  my  thought  into  another's  mind  1  'Tis 
unchristian  to  censure,  as  before,  and  say.  Such  a  one 
has  not  my  conscience,  therefore  he  has  no  conscience 
at  all:  and  it  is. also  unreasonable  and  rude  to  say, 
duch  a  one  sees  not  with  my  eyes,  therefore  he  is  stark 
blind.  Besides,  the  real  obscurity  of  the  matter  is  not 
enough  considered.  I  am  very  confident  an  impartial  and 
competent  judge,  upon  the  view  of  books,  later  and  more 
ancient,  upon  such  subjects^  would  say,  there  are  fev 
metaphysical  questions  disputed  with  more  subtlety,  than 
the  controversies  about  conformity  and  nonconformity, 
l^essed  be  Qod  that  things  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  that  are  of  true  necessity  even  to  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  Christian  church,  are  in  comparison  so  very 
plain. 

*  Moreover  there  is,  besides  understanding  and  judg- 
ment, and  diverse  from  that  lieavenly  gift  which  in  the 
Scriptures  is  called  grace,  such  a  thing  as  gust  and 
relish  belonging  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  I  doubt  not, 
to  all  men,  if  they  observe  themselves ;  and  this  is  as 
unaccountable  and  as  various  as  the  relishes  and  dis- 
gusts of  sense.    This  they  only  wonder  at,  that  either 
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or  will  eoBsider  noMEy 

to  tfaoDsdves.   To  iMiag  it  down  to  the  preaent  case. 

Astothoeepaztsof  worsMpwiiich  are  of  most  ftofueiit 

OKiiioarasBemb]ies,(vheUier  coaibrming  or  noneon- 

fonning,)  pngrer,  and  preacking,  and  hearing  God's 

void,  our  difiraoces  about  tbea  caaaot  hot  in  part 

arise  from  the  diversity  of  this  principlei  J)oth  on  the 

<ae  hand  tad  the  other.    One  sort  do  more  saivtmr 

prayer  bfsioreknown  fom;  another  Oat  vhick  hath 

more  of  miprise,  hf  a  gratefol  imrietf  6£  nnezpoctad 

expressions.  And  it  can  neither  be  tuuTenally  said, 

ft  is  a  better  judgment,  or  nuNre  grace,  that  detennineB 

men  the  oae  way  or  the  other;  bat  somewhat  in  the 

temper  of  their  mindfi  distinct  tnm  both,  which  I  kaow 

Dot  bow  better  to  ezpre^  than  bjrmental  taste^the  acta 

wbereof  (as  the  objects  are  snitable  or  nnsutable)  are 

reiisbiBg  or  disreUsking,  liking  or  dislikmg:  and  this 

bath  Bo  amre  of  mystery  in  it|  than  that  tl^re  is  such 

a  thii^  beloDgiDg  to  our  natves,  as  complacency,  or 

diapIieoiGy  m  refersnee  to  the  objects  of  the  mind. 

And  this,  in  the  kind  of  it,  is  as  eommon  to  men,  as 

human  natqie,  hut  as  mnch  diyersified  in  indiyidnals, 

as  mea^  other  indinations  are,  that  are  most  fixed,  and 

lent  apt  lo  admit  of  change.    How  in  the  mentiobed 

caae,nca  eannot  be  imiTezsally  determined  either  way, 

b^  their  hamg  better  jndgnaent;  for  no  sober  man 

can  be  so  little  modest,  as  not  to  acknowledge,  that 

there  are  some  of  each  sentiment,  that  are  less  fndicioos, 

than  some  that  are  of  the  contrary  sentiment  in  this 

thing.  And  to  say  timt  to  be^  more  determined  this  way 

or  that,  is  the  certain  sign  or  efl^  of  a  greater  measnre 

of  grace  aad  sanctity,  were  a  great  violation,  both  of 

modesty  aad  charity.    I  have  not  met  wi&  any  that 

have  appeared  to  live  in  more  entire  commnnicn  with 

God,  in  higher  admiration  of  him,  in  a  pleasanter  sense 

(^  his  lore,  or  in  a  more  joyftil  expectation  of  eftemal 

life,  thaa  some  that  have  been  wont  with  great  delight 

yatMf  to  worship  God  in  the  nse  of  oar  Common 

Pnyer:  and  others  I  have  known,  as  highly  excelling 

in  the  same  reelects,  that  could  by  no  means  relish  it, 

iw  have  always  coasted  it  insipid  and  naoseoos.    The 

li^  may  be  said  of  relishing  or  disrelishiDg  sermons 

preached  in  a  digested  set  of  words,  or  with  a  more 

flovingfreedom  of  ^teech.    It  were  endless  and  odiotis 

to  vie  either  better  Judgments,  or  more  pioos  incUna^ 

tioos,  that  should  nniversally  deteimine  men  either  the 

ooevayorthe  other  in  these  matters.    And  we  are  no 

more  to  Tninder  at  these  pecoliarities  in  the  temper  of 

men's  minds,  than  at  their  different  tastes  of  meats  and 

drinks;  much  less  to  fiUl  out  with  them,  that  theiir  minds 

and  notions  are  not  jnst  formed  as  ours  are :  for  we  shonld 

^member,  they  no  more  differ  from  ns,  than  we  do 

tram  them;  and  if  we  think  we  liave  the  clearer  light, 

'tisliVe  they  also  think  they  have  clearer.    And  'tis  in 

vain  to  say,  Who  shall  be  judge  1  for  every  man  will 

at  length  jadge  of  his  own  notions  fbr  himself,  and 

cannot  help  it :  for  no  man's  judgment  (or  relish  of 

t^ungs,  iriuch  inflaences  his  judgment^  though  he^know 

it  not)  is  at  the  command  of  his  will  ^  and  much  less  of 

uotber  man's.    And  therefore, 


'  6.  Let  na  not  be  oiended  auMwUy  with  one 
for  our  different  choice  of  this  or  that  way,  wheMA 
w«  find  most  of  real  advantage,  and  edification,  Our 
greatest  ponoem  in  this  world,  and  which  is  common  to 
us  aU,  is  the  bettering  of  our  spirits,  and  pre|>arin|r  them 
for  a  better  worid.  Let  no  man  be  displeased,  {especially 
of  those  who  agxee  in  aU  the  substantiate  of  the  same 
My  religian,)  tiiat  another  uses  the  same  liberty,  in 
ohooaing  th^  way  most  conduct  ^  his  experience  to 
h&s  great  end,  <^t  he  himaelf  also  uses,  eapeeting  to  do 
it  without  another  man's  offence. 

*  7.  Bat  above  all,  let  us,  with  sincere  minds,  more  ear- 
neatly  endeavour  the  promoting  the  interest  of  rdigion 
itseU;  of  true  reformed  Christianity,  than  of  tiiis  or 
that  party.  Let  us  long  to  see  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tihns  become  simple,  primitive,  agreeable  to  its  lovely 
original  state,  and  again  itself;  and  each  in  our  oWn 
stations  oontrilmte  thereto  all  that  we  are  able,  labour^ 
ing  that  the  internal  principle  of  it  may  live  and  fiourish 
in  oar  own  souls,  and  be  toioor  utmost  diffiised  and 
spread  unto  other  men's.  And  for  its  externals,  as  the 
ducture  of  our  rule  wiU  guide  us,  so  giadnaUy  bend  to* 
wards,  one  conmcn  eonrse,  that  there  migr  at  iBDgth  cease 
to  be  any  divided  parties  at  ulL, 

*  in  the  mean  time,  while  there  are,  let  it  be  rememp 
beted,  that  the  difference  lies  among  Christians  and 
proteotanla,  not  between  sudi  and  pagans.  Let  us 
therefore  carry  it  accordingly  towa«ds  each  other;  and 
consider  our  assemblies  are  all  Christian  and  proi 
testant  assemblies,  differing  in  their  administrationa, 
for  the  most  part,  not  in  the  things  prayed  for  or  d^re- 
caled,  or  taught,  but  in  certain  modes  of  expression; 
and  differing  really,  and  in  the  substance  of  things, 
less  by  mere  oonfonniQr  or  nonconformity  to  the  public 
role  of  the  law,  flian  many  of  them  that  are  under  it 
do  from  one  another^  and  than  divers  that  are  not  un- 
der it.  For  iastance,  go  into  one  congregation  that  is 
a  conforming  one,  and  you  have  the  puUic  prayers 
read  in.  the  desk,  and  afterwards  a  form  of  prayer  per- 
haps used  by  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  of  his  own 
composure,  before  he  begins  his  sennon.  Go  into  an- 
bther  -congregation,  and  prayer  is  performed  without 
either  sort  of  form ;  and  perhaps  the  difference  in  this 
is  not  so  great.  It  may  bq  the  conformist  uses  no  pre- 
conceived form  of  his  own,  and  the  nonconformist  may. 
Both  instmct  the  people  out  of  the  same  holy  book  of 
Qod's  word.  But  now  suppose  one  of  the  former  sort 
reads  the  public  prayers  gravely,  with  the  appearance 
of  great  reverence,  fervency,  and  pious  devotion;  and 
one  of  the  latter  sort  that  uses  them  not,  does  however 
pray  for  the  same  things,  with  judgment  and  with  like 
gravity  and  affection,  and  they  both  instruct  their 
hearers  fitly  and  profitably;  nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  the  worship  in  these  two  assemblies  doth  much 
less  considerably,  dififer  to  a  pious  and  judicious  mind, 
than  if  in  the  latter  the  prayers  were  abo  read,  but  care- 
l^sly,  sleepily,  or  scenically,  flaimtingly,  and  with  mani- 
fest irreverence,  and  the  sernum  like  the  rest ;  or  than  if 
in  the  former,  all  the  performance  were  inept,  rude,  or 
very  offensively  drowsy  or  sluggish. 
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Meh  a  state  of  this0B  as  is  theM  dfooited,  ittii^  obtain 
among  Christiaafl.' 

I  sfaflll  be  at  die  paias  to  transcribe  fix>m  tbence  a 
lew  remariEsble  paavages.  He  obeerres, '  that  whm  in 
one  placd  OhristisAs  are  exhorted  to  contend  eamesdy 
for  the  ftith,  and  a^  tcdd  in  another  that  the  servaat 
of  the  Lord  most  not  strive,  His  plain  there  is  a  ooaten- 
tion  for  religion  which  is  a  datjr,  and  a  contention 
eiren  f^fynr^ir^^^g  rdlgion  which  is  a  sin.  The  servant 
of  the  Lord  mast  not  stritOiSO  as  to  exelnde  gentle- 
neas,  aptness  to  instmct,  and  patience:  and  we  are  to 
contend  eamestty  for  the  faith,  bat  with  a  sedate  mind, 
foil  of  charky,  candour,  Idndneas,  and  benignity,  to- 
ward thein  we  strive  with.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  chnrch's  cont^nftian  with  enemies 
without  it,  and  cpntentions  within  itself. .  "ifhe  former 
imite  it,  and  increase  its  strength  andTigaar^  tbe  latter 
divide  and  enfe^le  it .  As  to  those  of  this  hitter  kind, 
nothing  is  ihore  evident,  or  deserves  to  be  more  cool- 
^eied,  than/ that  as  the  Christian  church  has  grown 
more  carnal,  it  hath  grown  more  contentions;  and  as 
more  contentions,  still  more  and  more  camaL  The 
savoor  hath4>een  lost  of  tl^e  great  things  of  the  Gospel, 
which  only  a&rd  proper  nnt^ment  to  the, life  of  god- 
liness ;  and  it  hath  diverted  to  lesser  things,  ab6ut  whidi 
the  contentions  dispotatiTe  genins  might  employ  It- 
sell  Thereby  hath  it  grovF^  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
acquired  the  power  to  transform  the  church  from  a 
spiritual  society,  enlivened,  acted,  and  governed  by  ^ 
spirit  of  Christ,  into  a  mere  carnal  thing  like  the  rest 
of  the  worhL  Carnality  hath  become  its  goveining 
principle,  and  torii  it  into  <fhigmeuts  cn4  parties,  each 
of  which  will  be  the  church,  dndoae  itself  within  its 
own  peculiar  limits,  exclusive  of  aH  t)ie  rest,  claim  and 
appropriate  to  itself  the  rights  and  privileges;  which  be- 
long to  the  Christian  churdi  in  common,  .yea,  ancj 
Christ  himself,  as  if  he  were  >to  be  so  enclosed,  or  con- 
fined. Henpe  it  is  said,  Lo  here  is  Christ,  and  there  he 
is,  till  he  is  scarce  to  be  found  any  where.  And  how 
manifest  are  the  tokens  of  his  displeaisnre  and  retirement  f ' 
Hereupon  he  offers  it  to  consideration,  ,• 

<1.  Whether  for  any  party  of  Christians  to  make 
unto  itself  other  limits  of  canuhunion  than  Christ  jiath 
made,  and  hedge  up  itself  wi&in  those  limits,  excluding 
those  whom  Christ  would  admit,  and  admitting  those 
whom  he  would  exclude,  be  not  in  itself  a  real  sint 
The  holy  table  is  the  symbol  of  botaimunion ;  and  if  it 
be  the  Lord's,  it  ought  to  be  free  to  his  guests,  and  ap- 
propriate to  dienL  Who  should  dare  to  invite  others,  or 
forbid  these  1 

'2.  If  it  be  a  sin,  is  it  not  a  heinous  one  1  Christianity 
itself  should  measure  the  communion  of  Christians  as 
such ;  and  visible  Christianity  theii^  visible  commiih 
nion.  Christianity  must  be  estimated  principally  by  its 
end,  which  risfers  not  to  this  world,  but  to  the  world 
to  come,  and  a  happy  state  there.  Christians  are  a 
sort  of  men  tending  to  (Sod  and  blessedness,  under  the 
conduct  of  Christ,  to  whom  they  have  by  covenant  de- 
voted themselves,  and  to  God  in  hhn.  If  any  society 
of  men  professedly  Christian,  make  limits  of  dieir  com- 


munion, admitting  those  that  Christ's  nde  esctudss, 
and  exdnding  them  whom  it  would  admit,  they  break 
Christ's  coafltitnlion,  and  set  up  another.^f  they  be 
little  things  only  that  we  add;  the  leas  they  are,  the 
greatar  the  sin  to  make  them  necessary,  and  haag  ao 
great  thiniss  iqion  them;  break  the  church's  peace  and 
.unity  by  them,  and  of  them  to  make  a  new  Gospel, 
new  terma  of  lifo  and  death,  a  new  way  to  heaven! 
And'is  in  effect  to  say.  If  you  wiU  not  take  ChristianiQr 
with  these  additums  of  oars,  you  shall  not  be  Christiats; 
you  shall  have  no  Christian  ordinances,  no  Christian 
worshipi:  we  "trill,  as  far  as  in  us  is,  exclude  yon  heaven 
itself,  and  all  means  of  salvation  1  If  this  be  sinful,  it  is 
a  sin  of  the  deep^  dye.    But) 

'3.  If  We  suppose  this  a  sin,  and  a  .heinous  one,  how 
for  doth  the  gqilt  of  it  spread!  How  few  are  they  that 
lay  their  oommunions  open,  to  visible  Cbrutianitj  ss 
such,  exdttding  none  of  whatsoever  denomination,  nor 
receiving  any  thitt  by  Christian  rational  estimate  cannot 
be  judged  such  1 

^^.  How  few  that  oensider  this  as  the  provoking 
cause  of'  Christ's  being  so^  much  a  stranger  to  the 
Christian  church !  and  how  little  &  it  to  be  hoped  we 
shall  ever  see  good  days,  till  this  wasting  evil  is  re- 
dressed 1  Carnal  intlelrest  t?  the  thing  every  where  de- 
signed by  one  party  and  aikother.  The  church  for  13 
or  1400  years  halh  been  gradually  growing  a  multiform, 
mangled,  shattered,  and  most  deformed  thing;  broken 
and  parcelled  into  nobody  knows  how  many  9crvi»ral  soits 
of  commxmioDa  Not  only  thingis  most  alien  from  real 
Christianity  are  added  to  it,  but  sdbstitoted  in  the  room 
of  it,  and  preferred  before  it ;  yea,  and  things  most  de- 
structive of  it,  indulged'  and  magnified  i&  opposition  lo 
it..  Never  were  there  more  fervent  contentions  among 
all  sorts,  whose  notions,  opinions,  modes,  and  forms  ore 
to  be  preferred.  The  word  of  God  tells  ns,  that  to  be 
camaHy  minded  is  death.  These  contests  seem  there- 
fore to  express  great  solicitude  how  most  nesitly  to  adorn 
a  carcass ;  or  at  best /how  with  greatest  art  and  curiosity 
to  trim  and  apparel  gorgedusly  a  langnisiiing  man  in 
the  feared  approaches  of  death,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  save  his  life. 

*  It  Were  'a  happy  omen,  if  good  men  could  once 
agree  what  in  particular  to  pray  for.  One  would  think 
it  should  not  be  difficult  to  men  of  sincere  minds,  upon 
serious  consideration  of  the  present  sad  state  of  things, 
to  agree  to  pray  that  the  church  of  Chiist-  may  be  more 
entirely  one,  and  that  unity  might  be  preserved  in  the 
bond  of  peace,  and  this  in  order  to  its  growth  to  the 
measare  of  the  statute  of  a  perfect  man  in.  Christ :  for 
who  sees  nol,>  that  the  Christian  interest  is  naturally 
obstructed  in  its  extensive  growth  by  the  visible  dis^ 
union  of  the  Christian  community  1  and  penally  too, 
by  the  offence  given  to  t)^e  spirit  Of  Christ,  who  theie-j 
upon  in  great  degrees  withdraws  itself?  That  onl^ 
which  the  present  state  of  things  admits  of„  is,  that  we 
keep  ourselves  united  in  mind  and  spirit  with  all  seri^ 
ous  Christians,  in  the  plain  and  necessary  things 
wherein  they  all  agree;  and  preserve  a  resolved  unad- 
dictedness  to  any  party  in  the  things  wherein  they 
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Iftr.  That  for  ■etna!  locaU  commtmion^  we  join  witli 
don  that  we  judge  come  nearest  to  oar  common  mk; 
ud  Uboor  to  centre  in  some  such  scheme  of  doctrinals, 
as  majr  be  of  vae  distinctly  to  inform  others  concerning 
oar  sentimeats;  prorided  it  be  avowed  to  be  kx>ked  npoa 
but  as  a  mnmra  witnawtU^  reserving  onto  the  Scriptnrea 
the  honoar  of  being  the  only  mennwa  mmmurtuu^  and  so 
that  we  calf  own  it  as  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures:  de- 
claring we  take  it  to  be  agreeable  thereto  in  the  msin, 
and  for  sabstance,  without  attributing  a  saeredness  to  the 
Teiy  wonb  of  a  mere  human  compositioa,  which  indeed 
ve  canot  attribnte  to  the  words  used  in  the  translation 
oftbeBiUeitseU;'Ac 

h  the  t¥o  discourses  that  foUow,  lie  shows  that  much 
of  a  veiyUameable  carnality  may  show  itself  in  and 
•boetapbttnal  matters,  and  particularly  eyen  in  defend- 
ing the  tniths  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  this  may  be  di»> 
cohered  by  sereral  indications. 

And  ke  dechres  this  to  be  the  case, '  when  Christians, 
wkarereTy  far  agreed  in  the  most  important  things, 
nuke  little  of  the  things  wherein  they  are  agreed, 
tkoQgk  eYer  so  great,  in  comparison  of  the  much  less 
things  vherein  they  differ:  and,  when  there  is  too 
DQchtpCneas  to  lay  greater  stress  than  is  needAil  upon 
sDch  nBKriptoral  words,  in  delirering  Scripture  doc- 
trine; when  we  conmder  with  too  little  indulgence  one 
another^  mislakes  and  misapplications  in  the  use  even  of 
Scriptoie  words,  placing  them  (as  some  may  do)  upon 
thingi  to  which  they  do  not  properly  beloi^,  when  ye| 
thef  agree  about  the  things  themselves;  when  there  is 
anagncBMBt  about  the  main  and  principal  things  that 
the  Seriptare  reTelation  contains  and  carries  in  it,  but 
there  B  not  that  agreement  abotit  their  mutual  respects 
and  rrfercaees  unto  one  another;  and  when  we  are  over* 
intent  to  mould  and  square  Gospel  truths  and  doctrines 
hfkoaiaa  measures  and  models,  and  too  earnestly  strive 
to  make  them  correspond.' 

He  adds,  *that  carnality  also  appears,  when  there  is 
a  disceniUe  proneness  to  oppose  the  great  things  of 
the  Gospel  to  on«  another,  and  to  exalt  or  magnify 
Me,  above  or  against  another  :  when  any  do  with 
rnt  leal  contend  for  this  or  that  opinion  or  notion  as 
very  acred  and  highly  spiritual,  with  no  other  design 
tka  that  under  that  pretence  they  may  indulge  their 
ova  canal  inclination  with  the  greater  liberty :  when  in 
maintainiag  any  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  in  opposition 
tocxhers,  we  induatrioosly  set  ourselves  to  pervert  their 
ottaning,  and  impute  things  to  them  that  they  never 
a}r;  or  if  we  charge  their  opinions  whom  we  oppose, 
vith  consequences  which  they  disclaim :  when  diq[>ntes 
arise  at  length  to  wrath,  to  angry  strife,  yea,  and  even 
to  fixed  enmity :  when  any  adventure  to  judge  of  the 
coBsdenees  and  states  of  them  whom  they  oppose,  or 
from  whom  they  differ :  when  we  over-ma^ify  our  own 
luuierstandings,  and  assume  too  mueh  to  ourselves :  and 
then,  finally,  carnality  greatly  shows  itself,  in  an  aibcfa- 
tioa  and  deare  of  having  such  disputes  still  kept  afoot, 
ttd  the  contests  contnraed,  wifheat  either  limit  or  ra* 
tional  design.' 
HeiBaantas  taeh  artiek  hysutaUe  iastMMeai  ud 


then  cries  oilt,  '  Can  none  leaiember  when  the  dispvtft* 
tive  humour  had  even  eaten  out  the  power  and  qwrit 
of  practical  religion  and  godliness  1  Thither  things 
are  again  tending,  if,  either  by  severity  or  mercy,  God 
do  not  prevent  and  repress  that  tendency.  As  yet  I 
fear  the  humour  is  violent,  when  the  fervour  of  men'k 
spirits  is  such,  as  to  carry  them  over  all  Scripture  divee- 
tions  and  animadversions,  that  they  may  signMy  no- 
thing with  them;  only  make  it  their  business  eaek 
one  to  animate  the  more  vogued  champions  of  their 
own  party  into  the  highest  ferments.  Let  us  oonsiier  , 
we  are  professedly  going  to  heaven.  We  shall  caary  ; 
truth  and  the  knowledge  of  God  thither  with  us;  we 
shall  carry,  purity  thither,  devotedness  of  soul  to  God 
and  our  Redeemer,  divine  love  and  joy,  with  whatever 
else  of  real  permanent  excellency  hath  a  fixed  seat  and 
place  in  our  souls.  But  do  we  think  we  shall  cavry  t 
strife  to  heaven  1  Shall  we  carry  anger  to  heaven  1 
Envyings,  heart-burnings,  animosities,  enmities,  hatred 
of  our  brethren  and  fellow-christians,  shall  we  carry 
these  to  heaven  with  us  1  Let  us  labour  to  divert  our- 
selves, and  strike  off  from  our  spirits  every  thing  that 
shall  not  go  with  us  to  heaven,  or  is  equally  unsuitable 
to  our  end  and  way,  that  there  may  be  nothing  to  obarud 
and  hinder  our  abundant  entrance  at  length  into  the  ever- 
lasting kingdona.' 

But  no  reasonings,  expostulations,  or  eomplaims 
would  avail  to  extinguish  the  flame  that  was  kindled. 
At  length  there  was  a  design  formed  in  1694,  to  ex- 
clude Mr.  WilHams  out  of  the  lecture  at  Pinners-EMl ; 
and  then  there  was  a  new  Tuesday  lecture  set  up  at 
Salters-Hall,  and  Dr.  Bates,  If r.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Alsop 
bore  Mr.  Williams  company  in  this  new  lecture ;  and 
the  other  two  who  continued  at  Pinners-Hall,  we,  Mrl 
Mead  and  Mr.  Cole,  had  four  more  joined  to  them.  Mr. 
Howe  in  his  Ant  turn  at  the  new  lecture  in  Saltera- 
Hall,  pnached  a  very  affecting  sermon,  from  ka.  Ixiv.  7. 
And  there  is  none  that  calleth  upon  thy  name,  that 
airreth  up  himself  to  take  hold  of  thee :  for  thou  hast 
hid  thy  fade  from  ns,  and  hast  consumed  us  because 
of  our  iniquities.  And  after  this,  no  i^irther  attempts 
(as  I  know  of)  were  made  for  a  coalition,  but  the 
heat  and  strangeness  abated  by  degrees,  •  and  they 
learnt  to  keep  up  a  friendly  ccMrespoadence  with  each 
other,  making  allowance  for  a  diversity  of  sentiments, 
bat  acting  in  concert  in  all  matters  of  oonmion  concern- 
ment; which  vras  by  experience  found  to  be  much 
more  comfortable  tlmn  the  continuance  of  strife  and 
contention,  which  tends  to  confrision,  and  everf  evil 


However,  having  ob|ained  a  copy  ef  a  letter,  written 
by  Mr.  Howe  to  hii  dear  and  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
Spilsbnry,  (at  his  desire,)  upon  occasion  of  the  setting 
up  another  Tuesday  lecture,  I  shall  here  insert  it,  be- 
eaoM  it  may  he^  to  give  some  light  into  this  maU 
ter. 

Ltndm^  April  90,  9&. 
*MydearBraCha9, 
*  Tou  atr^nfaly  Ihrgai  yoonaU;  when  yen  sqr  I  gicre 
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.yen  am  aecomit  of  the  Pinnen-Hall  bnsmess,  of  which 
I  sent  yoa  a  large  narrative,  when  the  business  was 
recent ;  which  if  it  miscarried,  tell  me  so,  and  I  pro- 
mise 70a  I  will  never  do  the  like  again:  for  it  is  a 
Tery  discoiutiging  thing,  when  it  is  so  hard  a  matter  to 
get  time  to  write  such  long  letteis,  to  have  them  lost 
by  the  way ;  or  it  is  not  better,  if  when  they  are  received 
they  are  taken  ^o  ncn  seriptu.  God  knows  how  I 
strove  agaiost  that  division.  Almost  all  my  friends 
that  called  me  to  bear  a  part  in  that  lecture,  perceiving 
the  violence  of  the  other  party,  agreed  to  remove  to  a 
much  more  convenient  place ;  and  they  were,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  the  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  subscribers, 
who  were  grave,  sober  citizens.  They  invited  Mr.  Mead 
as  well  as  me.  If  he  would  not  go,  I  could  not  help 
that.  His  acquaintance  lay  more  among  the  other,  as 
mine  did  with  these.  He  and  they  all  knew  the  many 
meetings  we  have  had  to  prevent  the  breach;  he  and 
I  with  divers  of  them  on  both  sides.  And  they  (who 
are  now  of  Pinners-Hall)  ran  against  his  advice  and 
mine,  .when  they  had  desired  us  to  meet  purposely  to 
advise  them.  He  hath  been  since  as  weary  of  them 
as  others,  as  he  hath  owned  to  me.  They  avowed  it 
for  a  principle  before  we  parted,  they  would  lay  any  of 
us  aside  at  their  pleasure,  without  giving  a  reason  : 
and  were  told  thereupon,  we  would  lay  down  without 
giving  them  a  reason ;  though  I  think  that  itself  was 
a  sufficient  reason.  They  knew  too,  how  often,  since 
the  lecture  was  broken  into  two,  and  it  appeared  now 
there  were  two  oongr^iations,  which  no  one  place 
could  receive,  I  have  urged,  both  publicly  and  privately, 
that  the  same  lecturers  might  alternate  in  both  places, 
which  would  take  away  all  appearance  of  disunion; 
and  who  they  were  only  that  opposed  it.  Upon  these 
terms  I  have  preached  with  them  still ;  but  I  will  not 
be  tied  to  them,  nor  any  party,  so  as  to  abandon  all 
others.  My  freqaem  insisting  in  sermons  among  them, 
when  I  saw  whither  things  tended,  that  these  were 
tokens  of  what  was  coming,  Qust  as  thou  writest,)  will 
be  thought  on,  it  may  be,  hereafter,  though  then  it  was 
not  Above  all,  that  which  detennined  me  was,  that 
when  I  solemnly  proposed  to  them  in  a  sermon,  the 
keeping  a  fast,  before  they  went  on  to  that  fiital  rupture ; 
and  it  was  as  solemnly  promised  by  the  chief  of  them, 
there  should  be  no  step  further  made  without  a  ftst ; 
it  should  be  declined  afterwards.  Hereupon  I  told 
them  in  my  last  sermon  there,  I  should  be  afraid  of 
confining  m3rself  to  such  as  were  afraid  of  fasting  and 
prayer  in  so  important  a  case,  (repeating  their  own 
good  resolution  to  that  purpose,)  and  began  my  course 
in  the  other  place  with  a  fast,  to  lament  what  we  could 
not  prevent.  These  things  will  be  recollected  another 
day. 

'  In  the  mean  time  there  never  was  greater  intimacy 
or  endearedness  between  Mr.  Mead  and  me,  th*n  now. 
Iiast  week  he  desired  me  only,  without  any  other,  to 
join  with  him  in  keeping  a  fhst  at  his  house,  about  some 
private  affiurs  of  his  own,  which  we  did.  I  was  to 
have  preached  at  his  place  to-morrow,  after  my  own 
work  it  home;  but  present  indispositioct  prevents  me 


as  to  both.  We  have  |i6wevev  agreed  to  -exchange  some 
times:  but  this  cannot  last  long.  The  things  that 
threaten  us  mipce  haste.  Only  let  us  be  found  among 
the  mourners  in  Zion ;  comforts  will  come,  in  this  or 
the  better  world.  I  just  now  heard  from  Mr.  Porter  out 
of  Sussex,  who  inquires  after  thee. 

In  the  Lord,  farewell : 
To  thee  and  thine, 
from  me  and  mine, 
with  most  entire  and 
undecaying  affection, 
J.  a' 

Great  also  were  the  debates  that  were  at  this  time  on 
foot  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Different  ex< 
plications  of  that  doctrine  had  been  published  by  Dr. 
Wallis,  Dr.  Sherlock,  Dr.  Sonthj  and  Dr.  Cadworth, 
and  others ;  and  a  certain  writer  published  considera- 
tions on  these  explications,  which  occasioned  Mr.  Howe, 
in  1694,  to  publish  a  tract,  intituled, '  A  calm  and  sober 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Possibility  c£  a  Trinity  in  the 
Godhead,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  worth.'  To  which 
were  added,  some  letters  formerly  written  to  Dr.  Wallis, 
on  the  same  subject. 

In  this  discourse  he  Wl&ves  the  question  about  three 
persons  in  the  Deity,  though  he  declares  the  use  of  that 
term  neither  blameable,  nor  indefensible ;  and  only  in- 
quires whether  the  Father,  the  Son  or  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  cannot  possibly  admit  of  sufficient  dis- 
tinction from  one  another,  to  answer  the  parts  and 
purposes  severally  assigned  them  by  the  Scripture,  in 
the  Christian  economy,  and  yet  be  each  of  them  God, 
consistently  with  this  indubitable  truth,  that  there  can 
be  but  one  God.  This  he  asserts  to  be  no  absurdity  or 
contradiction. 

He  promises,  that  he  undertaces  not  to  show  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  three  and  but  one  in 
the  same  respect :  and  that  he  only  designs  to  represent 
this  matter  as  possible  to  be  some  way,  though  not  as 
definitely  certain  to  be  this  way  or  that  This  beiajT 
dmie,  he, 

1.  Acknowledges,  that  whereas  we  do  with  greatest 
certainty  and  clearness  conceive  of  the  Deity,  as  an  inteV 
lectual  being,  comprehensive  of  infinite  and  universal 
perfection,  so  do  we  conclude  it  a  being  necessarily  ex- 
istent. He  is  the  I  am:  and  whatsoever  intellectual 
being  is  necessarily  existent  is  divine ;  whereas  whatso- 
ever being  is  contingent,  is  a  creature. 

3.  He  affirms,  that  whatsoever  simplicity  the  ever- 
blessed  God  hath  by  any  express  revelation  claimed  to 
himself,  or  can  by  evident  and  irrefragable  reason  be 
demonstrated  to  belong  tc  him  as  a  perfection,  ought  to 
be  ascribed  to  him :  but  such  simplicity  as  he  has  not 
claimed,  such  as  can  never  be  proved  to  belong  to  him, 
or  to  be  any  real  perfection,  such  as  would  prove  an  im- 
perfection and  a  blemish,  Ac  we  ought  not  to  ascribe 
to  him. 

3.  He  declares,  that  aneh  as  have  thought  themsclrcs 
obliged  by  the  plain  word  of  God  to  acknowledge  • 
trinity  in  the  Godhead,  ef  Father,  Soii»  and  Holj 
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Ghost,  hat  withtl  to  diminisli  the  distinctkm  of  the 
ooe  from  the  other,  ao  as  even  to  make  it  next  to  no- 
thing, hy  leasan  of  the  straits  into  which  nnezamined 
nazims  concerning  the  divine  simplicity  have  cast 
their  minds,  have  yet  not  thonght  that  to  be  absolute 
or  omnimodoos. 

4.  Since  we  may  oflend  very  highly  by  an  arrogant 
pretence  to  the  knowledge  we  have  not,  bat  shall  not 
offend  bf  confessing  the  ignorance  which  we  cannot 
Temedj,  he  iofers,  we  should  abstain  from  confident 
OQOchmaos  in  the  dark,  especially  concerning  the 
Datnre  of  God;  and  from  saying,  we  clearly  see  a 
sufficient  distinctioii  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  the 
Godhead  camiot  be,  or  is  impossible. 

5.  Waving  the  many  artificial  anions  of  distinct 
things,  that  united  and  continuing  distinct  make  one 
thing,  under  one  name,  he  pr(^K)ses  only  to  consider 
what  is  natural,  and  instances  in  what  is  nearest  to  us 
in  oar  raj  selves.  Now  we  find,  as  to  ourselves,  that 
we  are  made  up  of  a  mind  and  a  body;  somewhat  that 
can  think,  and  somewhat  that  cannot;  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct, yet  so  united  as  to  make  up  .one  man.    He  adds, 

6.  That  the  making  up  two  things  of  so  difi*erent 
natnres  into  one  thing,  was  possible  to  be  done,  since 
it  B  actnally  done;  'twas  what  God  could  do,  for  he 
hath  done  it  And  if  it  be  possible  to  him  to  unite 
two  things  of  so  very  different  natares  into  one  thing, 
'twoold  be  hard  to  assign  a  colourable  reason,  why  ii 
shonld  not  be  as  possible  to  him  tu  unite  two  things  of 
alikenatnre.    He  argues, 

7.  That  if  such  a  union  of  three  things,  so  as  that 
they  shall  be  truly  one  thing,  and  yet  remain  distinct, 
thoqgh  nnited,  caa  be  affected,  then  it  is  not  intrin- 
sically, or  in  itself,  impossible. 

6.  If  snch  a  union  with  such  distinction  be  not  in 
itself  inipQB8fl>le,  'ds  offered  to  consideration,  whether 
ve  shall  have  a  conception  in  our  own  mind  any  thing 
nore  inoongmoos,  if  iwe  conceive  such  a  union,  with 
soeh  distinctioB,  unmade  and  eternal,  in  an  unmade 
omncreated  being. 

9.  Sqiposing  it  possible  that  three  spiritual  beings 
night  be  in  a  state  of  so  near  union  with  continuing 
distinction,  as  to  admit  of  becoming  one  spiritual  being, 
«8  well  as  that  a  spiritual  being  and  a  corporeal  being 
Bsy  be  in  a  state  of  so  near  union,  with  continuing 
di^inctioD,  so  as  to  become  one  spiritual  corporeal 
being:  he  queries,  whether  supposing  the  former  of 
dttse  to  be  as  possible  to  be  done  as  Uie  latter,  which 
is  done  already,  we  may  not  as  well  suppose  somewhat 
like  it,  but  infinitely  more  perfect,  in  Uie  uncreated  being  1 

10.  He  affirms,  that  the  union  of  the  two  natures, 
the  homan  with  the  divine,  in  one  person  of  the  Son 
of  God,  cannot  appear  to  considerate  persons  more  con- 
emble  or  possible,  than  the  supposed  union  of  three 
^ninet  easenees  in  the  one  Godhead. 

11.  He  affirms,  there  is  nothing  ih  all  this  zepngnant 
tosach  simplicity  as  God  any  where  claims  to  his  own 
^ong,  or  that  plain  reason  will  constrain  us  to  ascribe 
io  him,  or  that  is  really  in  itself  any  perfection. 

13.  He  adds,  that  if  we  should  suppose  three  spiritual 


necessary  beings,  the  one  whereof  were  mere  power, 
destitute  of  either  wisdom  or  goodness;  another  mere 
wisdom,  destitute  of  either  goodness  or  power ;  and  a 
third  mere  goodness,  destitute  of  either  power  or  wis- 
dom; existing  separately  and  apart  fVom  each  other; 
this  triple  conception  would  overthrow  itself,  and  could 
allow  little  ease  to  a  considerate  mind;  for  no  one  of 
these  could  be  God:  but  conceiving  essential  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  concurring,  in  one  spiiltual  ne- 
cessarily existent  being,  and  not  only  permeating  each 
other,  but  really  and  vitally  united,  in  the  most  perfect 
and  intimate  manner,  there  is  nothing  of  repugnancy, 
contradiction,  or  absurdity  in  the  matter.  But  then 
'tis  added, 

13.  That  this  is  only  a  possible  supposition,  of  what 
for  ought  we  know  may  be.  This  (he  says)  argues  no 
composition  in  the  being  of  Gbd;  nor  are  we  under 
the  precise  notions  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  to 
conceive  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

U.  This  (he  says)  does  not  make  three  Gods,  it  only 
asserts  so  much  distinction  between  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  as  is  necessary  to  the  founding  the  distinct 
attributions  which  in  the  Scriptures  are  severally  given 
them,  without  affirming  they  are  three  distinct  sub- 
stances, three  infinite  minds  or  spirits. 

15.  The  main  thing  (he  says)  we  are  searching  for, 
is  what  the  most  sacred  Gk>dhead  may  be,  to  which  a 
oneness  is  ascribed  with  a  threefold  distinction;  and 
finding  there  are  in  the  creation  made  unions,  with  suffi- 
cient remaining  distinction,  particularly  in  ourselves,  that 
we  are  a  soul  and  a  body,  that  the  soul  is  called  the  man, 
and  the  body  too ;  we  are  led  to  apprehend  it  more  easily 
possible  there  might  be  two  spirits  so  united  as  to  be  one 
thing,  yet  continuing  distinct ;  and  if  two  there  might  be 
three.  And  if  such  a  made  union,  with  contin  aing  distinc- 
tion, be  possible  in  created  being,  it  may  not  be  impossi- 
ble in  the  uncreated,  that  there  may  be  such  an  eternal 
unmade  union,  with  continued  distinction. 

16.  The  unity. of  the  Godhead,  is  declared  to  be 
salved,  because  the  supposition  takes  in  the  natural, 
eternal,^  necessary  upion  of  all  the  three :  nor  is  the  God- 
head supposed  more  necessarily  to  exist,  than  these 
three  are  to  co-exist  jun  the  nearest  and  most  intimate 
union  with  each  other  therein. 

17.  But  an  hypothesis  in  this  affair,  which  leaves 
out  the  very  nexus,  that  natural,  eternal  union,  or 
leaves  it  out  of  its  proper  place,  and  insists  upon  mutual 
consciousness,  which  is  but  a  consequence  thereof, 
wants  the  principal  thing  requisite  to  the  salving  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead. 

18.  The  order  of  priority  and  posteriority,  which  the 
names  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  do  more  than  intimate, 
is  declared  to  be  this  way  preserved  and  complied  with. 

19.  If  it  is  urged,  that  one  individual  necessarily 
existent,  spiritual  being  a}one  is  God,  and  is  all  that 
is  signified  by  the  ^ame  of  God;  'tis  answered,  that  if 
by  one  individual  neeessarily  existent  spiritual  being, 
either  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost  is  meant,  taken 
sejunctly,  it  is  denied;  for  both  the  other  are  truly  sig- 
nified by  the  name  of  God  too,  as  well  as  that  one. 
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90.  If  it  is  fturtlMr  ol^tad,  that  die  notion  of  God 
is  this  way  made  to  comprehend  Father,  Son,  and  "HxAj 
Ohost,  and  a  Godhead  besides  common  to  these  three : 
'tis  answered,  that  the  notion  of  God  imports  not  any 
thing  more  of  teal  being  than  is  contained  in  Father, 
8(m,  and  Holy  Ghost,  taken  together,  and  most  inti- 
mately, natorally,  and  ritally,  by  eternal  necessity, 
nnited  with  one  another.    'Tis  added, 

21.  That  let  such  a  anion  be  conceived  in  the  being 
of  God,  with  such  distinction,  and  the  absdlute  perfection 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  perfect  felicity  thereof  will  be  the 
more  apprehensible  with  ns. 

83.  And  yet  as  to  delight  in  society,  'tis  owned  we 
are  not  strictly  to  measnre  God  by  ourselyes,  ftuther 
than  as  he  himself  prompts  and  leads  ns. 

28.  However,  'tis  dedared,  that  thus  conceiving,  the 
sacred  Triunity  will  be  so  remote  from  any  shadow  of 
inconsistency  or  repugnancy,  that  no  necessity  can  re- 
main upon  us,  of  torturiog  wit,  and  racking  invention, 
to  do  a  laboured  and  artificial  violence  to  numerous, 
and  plain  texts  of  Scripture,  only  to  undeify  our  glorious 
Redeemer,  and  do  the  utmost  despite  to  the  Spirit  of 
grace,  dec. 

This  inquiry  of  Mr.  Howe's  was  reflected  on  in  a 
*  Postscript  to  the  Defence  of  Dr.  Sherlock's  Notion  of 
the  Trinity  in  Unity;'  and  thereupon  he,  in  the  same 
year,  published  a  'Letter  to  a  Friend,  concerning  that 
Postscript.' 

In  this  Letter  Mr.  Howe  inquires,  whether  in  his 
printed  Inquiry  he  had  said  more  than  Dean  Sherlock, 
or  more  than  is  defensible,  of  the  distinction  of  the 
sacred  Three  in  the  Godhead;  and  also,  whether  the 
Dean  had  said  so  much  as  he  had  done,  or  so  much  as 
was  requisite,  of  their  union. 

He  shows  that  the  Dean  must  be  Judged^  by  every 
one  that  understands  common  sense,  to  have  heightened 
the  distinction  of  the  three  persons,  at  least  as  much  as 
he  had  done  in  his  Inqnixy:  and  that  the  Dean  said  not 
enough  in  his  book  to  salve  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
but  ought  to  have  insisted  upon  somewhat  prior  to 
mutual  consciouawss,  as  constituent  of  that  unity.  He 
shows  that  he  wrongs  him,  and  woond^  himself;  and 
concludes,  that  since  the  ditfereilce  between  the  sacred 
Three,  which  only  proceeds  flfam  their  natural  eternal 
order,  is  conjecturable  only(  but  is  really  unknown, 
unrevealed,  and  iascmtabla,  it  is  better  herein  to  con* 
fess  the  imperfection  of  that  knowledge  which  we  have, 
than  to  boast  of  that  which  we  have  not,  or  aspire  to 
that  which  we  cannot  have.         -fi!^ 

After  this,  there  came  out '  Some  Consideratittos  on  fhe 
Explications  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  a  Letter 
to  H.  H.'  And  Mi.  Howe  being  therein  ccmcemed,  in 
1096,  published  '  A  View  of  ikcme  Considerations,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  former  Friend.'  Wherein  he  givca  it  a« 
his  judgment,  that  much  service  might  be  done  lo  the 
common  interest  of  religion,  by  a  free  mntnal  commu- 
nication of  even  more  doubtftil  thoughts,  if  each  dis- 
quisitions were  pursued  with  moie  candour,  sad  with 
less  confldenee  and  prepossession  of  mind,  or  addielad- 


ness,  to  the  interest  of  any  party  whatsoever.  If  ji 
were  rather  endeavoured  to  reason  one  another  into, 
or  out  of^  this  or  that  opinion,  than  either  by  sophistical 
collusions  to  cheat,  or  to  hector  by  great  words,  one 
that  is  not  of  our  mind.  Or  if  the  design  were  less  to 
expose  an  adversary,  than  to  clear  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy. Besides,  that  if  such  equanimity  did  more 
generally  appear  and  govern  in  transactions  of  this  na- 
ture, it  wovld  produce  a  greater  liberty  in  communi- 
cating our  thoughts  about  some  of  the  more  VQgued 
and  fashionable  opinions,  by  exempting  each  other 
from  the  fear  of  ill  treatment  in  the  most  sensible  kind. 
It  being  too  manifest  that  the  same  confident  insulting 
genius,  which  makes  a  man  think  himself  competent 
to  be  a  standard  to  mankind,  would  also  make  him 
impatient  of  dissent,  and  tempt  him  to  do  worse,  than 
reproach  one  that  differs  from  him,  if  it  were  in  his 
power.  And  the  club  or  faggot  arguments  must  be 
expected  to  take  place,  where  what  he  thinks  rational 
ones  did  not  do  the  business. 

He  declares,  that  the  perusal  of  these  very  consider- 
ations, gave  him  more  confidence  about  his  hypothesis, 
than  he  allowed  himself  before,  finding  that  the  sagi^ 
cious  author  of  them,  of  whose  abilities  and  industry 
together  he  really  had  that  opinion,  as  to  count  him  the 
most  likely  to  ccmflite  it  of  all  the  modem  anti-trinita< 
rians,  had  no  other  way  to  deal  with  it,  than  first  both 
partially  and  invidiouriy  to  represent  it,  and  then 
rather  to  trifle  than  argue  against  it.  And  after  freely 
discoursing  about  the  delicious  society  the  divine  hy- 
postases are  supposed  to  have  with  each  other;  about 
the  union  of  the  sensitive,  vegetative,  and  intellectual 
natures  in  man,  and  the  union  also  of  soid  and  body; 
about  the  tmion  of  intelligent  beings;  about  heresy, 
infinite  and  infinitude,  essential  and  substantial  unions, 
Ac  he  declares  he  did  not  find  that  that  writer  had  any 
thing  of  argument  in  his  discourse,  'Which  had  not 
been  before  considered  in  the  discourse  he  had  had 
with  the  considerator;  and  therefore  he  takes  his  leave, 
and  wrote  no  more  upon  the  argument. 

Mr.  Howe,  as  well  as  others,  in  this  case,  met  with 
very  difilbrent  treatment  from  several  persons,  accord- 
ing to  their  difiSBrent  notions.  He  was  the  more  re- 
spected by  some,  upon  the  account  of  what  he  publish- 
ed <m  this  subject,  while  others  that  greatly  valued  h» 
otJier  writings,  wished  he  had  left  this  argument  un- 
touched, and  k^  his  thoughts  to  himself:  and  some, 
out  of  the  abundance  of  their  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  could 
scarce  foitear  charging  him,  as  well  as  Dean  Sherlock, 
with  downright  heresy.  To  whom  I  shall  make  no 
other  return,  than  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Stillingfieet, 
in  his  prefaee  to  his  'Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.^  *  There  is  a  Idnd  of  bitter  teal,  which  is 
so  fieree  and  violent,  that  it  rather  inflames  than  heals 
any  wounds  that  are  made;  and  is  of  so  malignant  a 
nature,  that  it  spreads  and  eals  like  a  cancer,  and  if  s 
stop  wen  not  given  to  it,  it  might  endanger  the  whole 
body.'  May  such  a  aeal  as  this  never  prevail  amoog 
w:  and  if  it  has  already  got  any  footing,  the  good 
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Lord  gtant  it  nmf  be  heartily  and  speedily  repented  of, 
ftod  shaken  off,  and  laid  aside.    Amen/ 

Bat  it  seems  necessary  I  shonld  add  somewhat  upon 
another  sobjeet,  which  also  made  a  g^reat  noise  in  the 
ittter  part  of  this  good  man's  life,  and  that  is  the  business 
of  occasional  conformity. 

Mr.  Howe  had  all  along'  fVom  his  ftrat  quitting  his 
ehorch,  upon  the  taking  place  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
carried  himself  with  great  calmness  and  moderation, 
and  had  openly  declared  for  this  occasional  conformity, 
before  commttnicating  with  the  established  church  was 
a  necessaiy  qiialiiication  for  a  place  in  the  magistracy ; 
sad  it  was  the  same  also  as  to  a  nnmber  of  his  brethren: 
sad  yet  when  the  chief  magirtrate  in  the  city  of  Lion- 
doa  had  carried  the  regalia  to  a  dissenting  congrega^ 
tion,  it  occasioned  no  small  clamour ;  and  when  a  little 
alter  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  was  a  worthy  member 
of  Mr.  Howe's  congregation,  (than  whom  none  ever 
Hied  the  ehair  of  the  city  with  greater  honour,)  went 
pnblicly  to  worship  God,  (in  ITOl,  which  was  the  year 
of  his  mayoralty)  sometimes  in  the  established  chnrch, 
and  sometimes  among  the  dissenters,  a  pamphlet  was 
pabUshed,  intituled,  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Occasional 
Conformity  of  Dissenters;'  in  which  this  practice  was 
represented  as  very  scandalous,  and  a  pre&ce  was  pre- 
ixed  to  Bfr.  Howe,  in  which  he  was  called  on  either 
10  ▼indicaie  it,  or  declaie  against  it  Bir.  Howe  did 
not  mnch  care  to  enter  upon  an  argnment  of  that  na- 
ture with  one  of  so  warm  a  temper  as  the  author  of  that 
Inqoiry,  and  contented  himself  with  a  short  return  to 
him  in  a  small  pamphlet,  that  was  intituled  'Some  Con- 
sideration of  a  Preftce  to  an  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Occasional  Conformity  of  Dissenters:'  in  which  he 
tells  the  pteftcer,  that  he  for  a  long  time  had  had  an 
haUtnal  averaion  in  his  own  mind,  from  peiplexing 
himself;  or  ctistnibing  others,  by  being  concerned  in 
Bgitatiag  the  eontrorersies  that  hare  been  on  foot  about 
the  drcumstantials  of  religion.  That  lie  had  contented 
himself,  by  the  best  means  he  could  be  furnished  with, 
and  the  best  use  God  enabled  him  to  make  of  them,  so 
frr  to  form  and  settle  his  own  judgment,  as  was  neces- 
sary to  his  own  practice.  That  he  had  fhithfully  fol- 
lowed his  judgment,  and  abstaihed  in  the  mean  time 
ftom  eensoring  others,  who  took  a  different  way  ttom 
him.  That  he  was  sensible  every  one  must  gire  account 
of  hims^  to  God :  and  that  it  is  a  great  consolation 
u>  soch  as  sincerely  fear  God,  that  if  with  upright 
minds  they  principally  study  to  approve  themselyes 
to  him,  and  if  they  mistake,  do  only  err  for  fear  of  err- 
ing; he  will. not  with  severity  animadvert  upon  the 
infirmity  of  a  weak  and  merely  misguided  judgment : 
and  that  it  is  a  sure  ttruth,  worth  all  this  world,  that  to 
an  honest  unbiassed  heart,  His  a  far  easier  thing  to  please 
God,  than  men.  That  they  that  contend  fervently  and 
oonetnde  positively  concerning  church^^power,  fte.  often 
discover  more  confidence  than  knowledge  or  solid  judg- 
ment; and  much  oftcner  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
theOospeL 

He  fiirtker  teUs  the  prefacer,  that  before  he  had 
cfSenA  at  engaging  him  In  this  quanel,  he  ought  to 


have  been  well  assured,  that  he  did  real^  concern  him* 
self  to  advise  one  way  or  other,  as  to  the  lawfUneas 
or  unlawAilness  of  that  occasional  conformity,  about 
which  he  contended ;  or  at  least  that  he  ought  to  have 
done  so:  but  that  not  being  able  to  make  either  of 
these  appear,  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  affectation  of 
intermeddling  beyond  any  call  he  had,  that  could  lead 
him  to  it.  That  he  had  pretended  to  judge  in  a  matter 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with ;  and  that  he  had  taken  upon 
him  to  invade  the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  in  charging 
the  worthy  person  referred  to  with  acting  against  his 
conscience.  He  tells  him  that  before  he  concluded  that 
with  so  rash  confidence,  he  ought  to  have  been  able  to 
prove  the  act  in  its  circumstances  unlawfVil.  And  his 
making  use  of  that  text,  about  following  God  or  Baal, 
as  if  the  God  of  the  dissenters  and  of  the  established 
church  differed  as  the  living  God  and  Baal,  he  tells  him 
was  profile  and  impious  wit.  And  he  at  last  adds, 
that  the  person  by  him  criminated,  might,  notwithstand- 
ing any  thing  he  had  said,  be  in  the  right ;  but  if  the 
prefiuier's  judgment  upon  the  case  was  true,  he  conceived 
that  the  truth,  accompanied  with  his  temper  of  spirit, 
was  much  worse  than  the  other's  error.  And  some  time 
after,  he  drew  up,  and  there  was  found  among  his  re- 
maining papers, 

*  A  LtUtr  to  a  Penan  of  Bonmr,  partif  <r^pfe«fUi«g  the 
Bite  of  Oceational  Conformih/,  and  partiy  ike  Sense  of 
the  present  Nonceirformids,  about  ikeir  yet  conUmUng 
Diferenasfrem the  BstaiUshed  CkMrck* 

*  Mr  Loan, 
Tn  well  known  to  such  as  have  understood  the  state 
of  religion  in  this  kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
reformation,  that  there  have  been  very  different  senti- 
ments about  the  degrees  of  that  r^ormation  itself. 
Some  have  judged  the  church  with  us  so  insufficiently 
reformed,  as  to  want  as  yet  the  very  being  of  a  true 
Christian  church ;  and  wherewith  they  therefore  thought 
it  unlawftil  to  have  any  communion  at  all.  Of  whom 
many  thereupon  in  the  several  successive  reigns,  with- 
drew themselves  into  foreign  parts,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  liberty  of  such  worship  as  they  judged  more  agree- 
able to  the  word  of  God. ' 

*  There  have  been  also  no  inoonsiderahle  numbers,  in 
former  and  later  times,  that  thoagh  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  our  reformation,  were  less  severe  in  their 
judgment  conceming  the  constitution  and  practice  of 
the  established  chnrcli;  that  is,  did  not  judge  its  re- 
formsetion  so  defectii^,  that  they  might  not  commu- 
nicate at  all  with  ^t,  ntr  so  complete,  but  that  they  ought 
to  covet  a  communion  more  strictly  agreeable  to  the  Holy 
Scripture;  and  accordingly  apprehended  themselves  to 
Ue  under  a  two-fold  oMigation  of  conscience  in  refer- 
ence hereto. 

*  1.  Not,  by  any  means,  totally  to  cut  themselves  off 
on  the  one  hand  firom  the  communion  of  the  establish- 
ed church,  in  which  Uiey  found  greater  and  more  mo- 
mentous things  to  be  qjproved  of  and  embraced  with 
great  reverence  and  cowplacencyi  (vif^  all  the  true 
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noble  essentials  of  Christian  religion,  not  saovertea  as 
among  the  Romanists  by  any  contrary  doctrines  or  prac- 
ices,)  than  could  be  pretended  to  remain  the  matter  of 
•heir  disapprobation  and  dislike. 

*  3.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  decline  other  commu- 
nion, which  to  the  judgment  of  their  conscience  ap- 
peared, in  some  considerable  circumstances,  more 
agreeable  to  the  Christian  rule,  and  to  their  experience 
more  conducing  to  their  spiritual  advantage  and  edifi- 
cation. 

'  Which  latter  judgment  ot  tneirs  (whether  itself  jus- 
tifiable or  no  we  are  not  now  considering)  hath  been 
with  many  so  fixed  and  inflexible,  that  in  several  suc- 
cessive reigns,  great  numbers  of  such  persons,  who  we 
had  no  reason  to  apprehend  had  any  thought  totally  to 
abandon  the  established  church,  yet  thought  themselves 
obliged  besides,  to  seek  and  procure  opportunities  for 
such  other  communions,  even  with  extreme  peril,  not 
only  to  their  estates  and  liberties,  but  to  their  very  lives 
themselves. 

*  They  could  not  therefore  but  think  both  these  sorts  of 
communions  lawful,  viz.  whereto  they  might  adjoin,  but 
not  confine  themselves. 

*  And  though  to  that  former  sort  ot  communion,  there 
hath  for  many  years  by-past,  been  superadded  the  ac- 
cidental consideration  of  a  place  or  oiffice  attainable 
hereby^  no  man  can  allow  himself  to  think,  that  what 
he  before  counted  lawful,  is  by  this  supervening  con- 
sideration becpme  unlawful :  especially  if  the  office  were 
such,  as  was  in  no  manner  of  way  to  be  an  emolu- 
ment, but  rather  an  occasion  of  greater  expense  to  the 
undertaker  of  it ;  that  is,  only  enabled  him  to  serve  God, 
the  government,  and  his  country,  being  regularly  called 
hereto,  in  the  condition  of  a  justice  of  peace,  or  other- 
wise. In  which  capacity  it  is  notorious  that  divers,  per- 
sons of  eminent  note  of  this  persuasion  (and  some  in 
higher  stations)  have,  within  the  space  pf  forty  years 
past  and  upwards,  been  serviceable  to  the  public  in  fivers 
parts  of  the  nation. 

'It  is  not  indeed  to  be  thought  that  the  judgment 
and  practice  of  such  men  can  be  throughout  approved 
by  our  reverend  fathers  and  brethren  of  the  established 
chuFQh,  as  neither  can  we  pretend  it  to  be  so  universally 
by  ourselves.  But  we  are  remote  from  any  the  least 
suspicion,  that  persons  of  so  excellent  worth  and  Chris- 
tian temper,  as  now  preside  over  the  established  church, 
can  suffer  themselves  to  judge,  or  censure  men  of  this 
sentiment,  as  being  for  this  single  reason  men  of  hypocri- 
tical and  insincere  minds ;  but  that  they  will  rather  think 
it  possible  their  understandings  may  be  imposed  upon,  so 
as  this  may  be  the  judgment,  in  the  whole,  of  a  sincere 
though  misinformed  conscience. 

'For  when  they  apprehend  this  church,  having  all 
the  essential  parts  of  Christian  religion,  has  not,  by 
adding  some  much  disputed  things,  that  are.  not  pre- 
tended to  be  any  parts  thereof,  (but  that  are  become  as 
necessary  to  Communion  with  it,  as  any  of  the  most  i 
sential  part,)  thereby  unchurched  itself,  but  that  they 
may  hold  communion  with  it ;  yet  they  do  not  see  that 
they  ought  to  appropriate  their  communion  to  it,  so  as  to 


rttage  all  other  communion,  where  the  same  essentials  of 
Christian  religion  are  to  be  found  without  those  addition^ 
which  really  belong  not  to  it ;  they  are  apt  to  think  such 
sentiments  of  theirs  not  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  some 
plausible  ground. 

'  However,  among  those  that  are  not  entirely  in  every 
punctilio  of  this  church,  it  hath  not  any  so  firm  friends,  or 
that  are  so  nearly  united  in  judgment  and  affection  with 
it,  as  men  of  tUs  sentiment. 

'  We  for  our  parts  (who  because  in  some  things  we 
conform  not,  are  called  nonconformists,  whereas  no 
man  conforms  in  every  thing)  are  not  allowed  to  be 
counted  members  of  this  church,  by  those  that  take 
denominations,  not  from  the  intimate  essentials  of  things, 
(as  sameness  of  doctrine,  and  the  institutions  of  Christian 
worship,)  but  from  loos^  and  very  separable  accidents; 
yet,  thanks  he  to  Gk>d,  we  are  not  so  stupid,  as  not  to 
apprehend  we  are  un^er  stricter  and  much  more  sacred 
obligations,  than  can  be  carried  under  the  sound  of  a 
name,  to  adhere  to  those  our  reverend  fhthers  and  breth- 
ren of  the  established  church,  who  are  most  united  among 
themselves,  in  duty  to  Qod  and  our  Redeemer,  in  loyalty 
to  our  sovereign,  and  in  fidelity  to  the  protestant  religion, 
as  with  whom  in  this  dubious  state  of  tilings  we  are  to 
run  all  hazards,  and  to  live  and  die  together.  Whether 
they  can  have  the  same  assurance,  both  from  interest  and 
inclination  of  mind,  concerning  all  that  are  of  the  sane 
external  denomination  with  ihemselves,  they  need  not  ns 
to  advise  with. 

'  We  have  our  yet  depending  lesser  cufierences,  about 
which  we  have  (notwithstanding  whatsoever  provoca- 
tion) been  generally  and  for  the  most  part  silent ;  and 
see  not'in  reference  to  them,  what  can  further  remain, 
than  that  we,  for  our  part,  do  consider,  that  all  minds 
are  not  turned  the  same  way ;  that  such  from  whom  we 
dissent,  no  further  differ  from  us  than  we  do  fh>m  them; 
and  we  are  therefore  no  more  to  wonder  at  them,  than 
ourselves, 

'  And  we  cannot  disallow  ourselves  to  hope,  that  oar 
reverend  fathers  and  brethren  will  conceive  of  us  as 
humbly  dissenting  f^om  them,  without  diminution  of 
that  great  reverence  which  their  real  worth  claims 
f^omus,  and  without  arrogating  any  thing  unduly  to 
ourselves  on  that  account.  For  though  we  cannot  avoid 
thinking  we  are  in  the  right,  in  those  particular  things 
wherein  we  differ,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  know  our- 
selves to  be  far  ex9elled  by  them,  in  much  greater  and 
more  important  things. 

My  honoured  Lord, 
your  Lordahip's 
most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

J.  H.' 

But  afler  this,  some  gave  themselves  a  strange 
liberty  of  inveighing  against  this  practice  of  occasional 
communion,  as  irrational,  unchristian,  and  altogether 
unaccountable  and  self-condemning.  And  it  at  length 
became  a  question,  whether  they  that  could  at  all  snd 
in  any  case  worship  CM  with  the  church  o(  England, 
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Aooid  Dot  be  cUifed  to  do  it  for  a  eonsluicf,  or  else 
be  incapacitated  frona  holding  any  place  either  of 
profit  or  trust  1  And  when  things  were  come  to  this 
pass,  and  the  Occasional  Bill  was  first  brought  into  the 
House  ot  Conunans  in  VHBj  Mr.  Howe  committed  his 
thooghis  to  writing  in  the  following  paper. 

A  CASE. 

*Two  sorts  of  Christian  sssemblies  are  wont  to  meet, 
severallj,  for  the  wonhip  of  God,  which  both  hold  all 
the  sane  articles  of  doctrine  tang^t  bf  Christ  or  his 
apostles;  and  nae  the  same  institutions  of  worship  ap- 
poiBted  bgr  them:  onlj  thejr  difiSer  in  this,  that  the  one 
sort  use  also  same  rites,  not  so  appointed,  which  the 
ether  ose  not 

'Two  gentiemen,  Sir  T— -  and  Sir  J—,  are  of 
equal  eatalca:  but  Sir  T~—  lires  not  so  regularly, 
more  seUbin  comes  to  the  worship  of  God  in  any 
Chritiian  assembly;  yet  when  he  doth,  resorts  only  to 
one  ef  the  former  sort. 

'Sir  J is  a  sober,  Tiitaous  person,  of  approFca 

piety,  pmdenoe,  justice,  fortitude,  and  who  puUiely 
woiships  God,  sometimes  in  the  one  sort  of  sssemUy, 
and  sometimes  in  the  other. 

'  The  question  is  not,  whether  some  lewd  and  ncious 
fenons  may  not  frequent  both  sorts  of  assemblies;  nor 
whether  some  sober  and  pious  persons  asay  not  iVequent 
those  of  the  former  sort  only. 

'But  whether  Sir  J ought  to  be  rendered  incsp 

pable  of  seiTing  the  goremment  (to  which  he  hath 
constaaily  expressed  himself  well  aifecfed)  in  any  sta- 
tion, civil  or  military,  for  this  single  reason,  because  he 
asoietimes  worships  God  in  assemblies  of  the  latter 
sort;  (whether  it  be  his  infelicity,  ill  humour,  or  mis- 
take, whereof  yet  he  is  not  convinced;)  while  Kr  T 

(who  is  as  little  conyinced  of  bis  ill  life)  is  left  ca- 
pable 1  At  least  if  the  one  be  incapable,  should  not 
bothi 

'But  if  the  question  be  determined  the  other  way, 
moDArons!  How  will  that  determination  of  an  Eng- 
lish parliament  stand  in  the  annals  of  fhtnre  timel 
How  will  wiser  posterity  blush  they  had  such  proge- 
nitors! For  can  it  be  supposed  a  nation  will  be  always 
drunkl  Or  if  ever  it  be  sober,  will  it  not  be  amazbd 
there  ever  was  a  time,  when  a  few  ceremonies;  of  which 
the  best  thing  that  ever  was  said  was  that  they  were 
indfiferenl,  hwre  enough  in  them  to  outweigh  all  reli- 
gion, all  morality,  all  intellectual  endowments,  natural 
or  acquired,  which  may  happen  in  some  instances  to  be 
on  the  wrong  side,  (as  it  must  now  be  reckoned,)  when 
«B  die  otfier,  w  the  height  of  proftneness,  and  scorn  at 
leligion^  <he  depth  of  debauchery  and  brutality,  with 
half  a  ^irift,  hanging  between  sense  and  nonsense:  only 
to  easft  Che  balance  the  more  creditable  *  way,  there  is 
the  skU  to  make  a  leg,  to  dance  to  a  fiddle,  nimbly  to 
change  gestures,  snd  give  a  loud  response,  which  con- 
tain the  answer  for  the  villanies  of  an  impure  life  I 

'If  those  little  pieces  of  church-modishness  have  so 
much  in  them  of  real  value,  in  all  these  are  they  not 
srci  cnoogh  paid  by  the  whole  church  revenues  of 


England,  without  stigmatisteg  every  body  that  so  much 
admires  them  not  1 

'  And  while  divers  of  real  worth  live  upon  chanty, 
some  with  difficulty  getting,  others  (educated  to  mo- 
desty) with  greater  difllculty  begging,  their  bread ! 

*Bttt  do  Chose  who  are  not  contented  to  engross  all 
the  legal  emoluments,  think  there  is  no  God  in  heaven, 
that  knows  their  large  promises,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  revolution,  of  great  abatements  in  their  church 
constitution;  when  now,  without  abating  one  hair,  they 
must  have  all  conform  to  it  in  every  punctilio,  or  be 
(as  much  -wt  in  them  is)  made  iniamous,  and  the  acom 
of  the  nation  1* 

But  I*  draw  a  veil,  and  am  not  for  dilating  upon  this 
nmtter. 

I  shsll  only  add,  that  as  the  dissenters  have  been 
considerable  losers,  as  to  their  interest  as  a  party,  by 
this  occasional  conformity,  and  might  easily  fhmi  the 
first  foresee  that  they  should  be  so,  they  appear  to  me 
to  have  acted  a  very  generous  part  in  practising  and 
defending  it:  and  yet  they  have  met  with  roost  un- 
brotherly  treatment  on  this  account  Arom  those  to  whom 
they  were  willing  to  approach  as  near  as  they  could, 
while  some  have  run  them  down  upon  this  account  as 
perfifict  hypocrites;  and  others  have  represented  this 
occasional  conformity  as  no  commendable  charity,  as 
long  ss  they  did  liot  come  up  to  constant  conformity, 
and  yield  the  cause  to  them  entirely.  If  this  is  doing 
as  men  would  be  done  nnto,  it  is  very  strange !  Poste- 
rity 'tis  tb  be  hoped  will  judge  more  favourably.  How- 
ever, after  such  treatment,  so  oft  repeated,  and  so  long 
continued,  if  the  dissenters  should  for  the  future  be 
more  sparing  in  this  way  of  showing  their  charity, 
which  they  to  whom  they  would  express  it,  seem  so 
resolved  to  misinterpret,  I  think  it  cannot  be  very  sur- 
prising: and  if  it  should  be  attended  with  any  ill  con- 
sequences, I  doubt  these  gentlemen  will  find  they  must 
lie  at  their  doors,  at  last. 

But  by  this  time,  when  (hat  little  charity  that  wte 
had  remaining  among  us  was  just  expiring,  Mr.  Howe 
began  to  be  weary  of  living.  He  had  seen  enough  of 
the  world,  to  discern  how  unfit  a  place  it  was  to 
continue  to  dwell  in.  He  wanted  to  breathe  in 
nobler  air,  and  inhabit  better  regions.  And  we  shall 
soon  see  how  he  fled  thither,  when  we  have  touched  on 
those  works  of  his,  that  have  been  hitherto  unmentioned, 
the  account  of  which  stands  thus. 

In  1090,  he  published  'A  Funeral  Sermon  for  Mrs. 
Esther  Sampson,  late  wife  of  Henry  Sampson,  Dr.  ef 
Physic,  who  died  Nov.  M,  1689,  iVom  Luke  xiii.  16.' 

In  1695,  '  A  Diseourse  relating  to  the  much  lamented 
I>eath,  and  solemn  Funeral,  of  our  incomparable  and 
most  gracious  Ctueen  Maiy,  of  most  blessed  memory; 
dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable'  Rachel  Lady 
Rnssel.* 

h  1698,  'A  Sermon  en  the  much  lamented  Death  of 
that  reverend  and  worthy  Servant  of  Christ,  Mr. 
Richard  Adams,  M.  A.  sometime  Fellow  of  Brazen- 
nose  College  in  Oxon;  afterwards  Minister  of  St  Mil- 
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4nd\  Bmd«kMt,  Umim:  mm  laielj  Pntor  of  a 
Coogngatiai  ]&  Southwark,  who  deceuad  Feb.  7, 
ieB6.' 

The  same  year  also  he  prhitod  *  A  Sermon  preached  on 
the  Day  of  ThonkBgiving,  Dec  9. 1697,'  and  aaolher  'to 
^e  Societies  for  Reformalion  of  Mannen,  from  Rom. 
xiiL4.' 

In  1099  he  printed  *A  Funeral  Sermon  for  that  re- 
verend and  most  laboriooa  Servant  of  Christ  in  the  Work 
of  the  Ministry,  Mr.  Matthew  Mead/  who  deceased 
October  16th,  this  year,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Lord 
and  LAdy  HavershanL  The  suae  year  also  came  oat 
another  discourse  of  his,  concerning  the  'Redeemer's 
Dominion  over  the  invisible  Woild,  and  the  Entrance 
thereinto  by  Death:  Preached  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Death  of  John  Hoghton,  Esq.  eldest  Son  of  Sir  Charles 
Hoghton,  of  Hoghton  Towier,  in  the  County  of  Lancas- 
ter, Bart.'  And  soon  afier^  came  out  the  'Funeral  Ser- 
mon of  the  Reverend  Dr.  William  Bates,'  dedicated  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

In  17D1  he  printed  '  A  Two-fold  Discourse,  of  Man's 
Enmity  against  God,  and  Reconciliation  between  God 
and  Man,  from  Col.  i.  31.' 

In  1709  he  published  the  'Second  Part  of  the  Living 
Temple,  ccmtaining  Animadversions  on  Spinosa,  and  a 
French  Writer  pretending  to  confute  him;  with  a  Re- 
capitulation of  the  Former  Part,  and  an  Account  of  the 
Destitution  and  Restitution  of  God's  Temple  amongst 
Men;'  which  is  dedicated  to  William,  Iiord  Pagett, 
Baron  of  Beaudesert  in  the  county  af  Stafford.  The 
•same  year  he  also  published  'A  Sermon  at  the  Funeral 
ofMr.Peteryink,B.D.' 

On  November  5, 1903,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  Col. 
i.  13.  which  he  afterwards  prihted. 

And  the  last  thing  he  published,  was  '  A  Discourse  of 
.  Patience,  Telating  to  the  Expectation  of  Future  Bless- 
edness,' to  which  there  was  afterwards  added  an  Ap- 
pendix, which  came  out  .in  1705.  And  dus  was  what 
he  now  had  particular  occasion  fi>r.  For  having  em- 
ployed his  time,  strength,  and  interest  in  the  most  var 
luable  services,  he  by  this  lime  was  wasted,  with  several 
diseases,  which  he  bore  with  great  patience,  and  a  re- 
signed submission  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
He  discovered  no  fear  of  dying,  but  even  when  his  end 
drew  near,  was  very  serene  and  calm.  He  aeemed  in- 
deed sometimes  to  have  been  got  to  heaven,  even  be- 
,fore  he  had  laid  aside  that  mortality,  whiieh  he  had 
been  long  expecting  to  have  swallowed  up  of  life.  It 
was  obeerved,  and  is  I  believe  to  this  day  remembered, 
by  some  of  his  flock,  that  in  his  last  illness,  and  when 
he  had  been  declining  for  some  time,  he  was  once  in  a 
most  affecting,  melting,  heavenly  frame  at  the  commu- 
nion, and  carried  out  into  such  a  ravishing  and  trans- 
porting celebration,  of  the  love  of  Christ,  that  both  he 
himself,  and  they  who  communicated  with  him,  were 
apprehensive  he  would  have  expired  in  that  very  ser- 
vice. And  though  nature  was  considerably  spent  in 
him,  yet  was  there  somewhat  even  in  the  manner  of 
his  dying  that  was  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  'Obser- 
vation. 


He  would  be  very  pleaaaBl  aomednaa  in  his  te 
sickness,  and  converse  freely  with  such  as  came  to 
visit  him;  and  they  were  many  of  all  ranks.  Aoxng 
the  rest  Richard  Cromwell,  (who  was  now  grown  old, 
and  had  lived  many  years  retirad  from  the  world,  siace 
the  time  aiien  Mr.  Howe  was  his  domestic  ckapliia,) 
hearing  that  he  was  going  off  the  stage,  came  to  make 
him  a  respectAil  visit,  and  take  his  farewell  of  him  be- 
fon  he  died.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  serious  dis- 
course between  them.  Tears  were  freely  shed  oa  bodi 
sides,  and  the  parting  was  very  solemn,  as  I  have  becD 
informed  by  one  that  was  present  upon  the  oecssioB. 
Many  elder  and  younger  ministers  also  freqacsdj 
visited  him,  and  he  was  rtry  ftve  in  diseimrse  with 
them,  and  talked  like  one  of  another  world,  lad  dm 
had  raised  and  uncommon  hopes  of  that  bleasediies 
there,  which  his  heart  had  loag  been  set  upon. 

Hairing  been  very  bad  one  evening,  and  bein;  hf 
the  next  morning  unexpectedly  recruited,  he  was  visiUj 
cheerfrd:  which  being  taken  notice  of  by  those  tkat 
were  about  him,  he  said  he  if  as  ibr  feding  tbst  he 
was  alive;  and  yet  he  was  most  willing  to  die,  sad  hjr 
that  dog  (as  he  called  his  body)  aaide.  Of  this  there 
is  a  pUin  proof,  that  he  once  told  his  wife  that  though 
he  loved  her  as  well  as  it  was  fit  for  one  ereatare  to 
love  another,  yet  if  it  were  put  to  his  choice,  wbcthff 
to  di€  that  moment,  or  to  live  that  night,  and  the  lirisg 
that  night  would  secure  the  continuance  of  his  life  ftr 
seren  years  to  come,  he  declared  he  woidd  choose  to  die 
that  moment.  Being  at  last  quite  worn  <mt,  he  finished  bis 
course  with  joy,  April  9,  1706,  and  was  translated  into 
the  calm  and  peaceable  regions  of  the  blessed  above, 
^  where  nothing  but  perfect  charity  and  sersaiiy  rdgn 
for  ever. 

He  was  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  St  ADhil- 
lows.  Bread-street:  and  his  Funeral  Sermon  was  pwKb- 
ed  April  8,  by  his  great  admirer,  and  most  respecttol 
fellow-labourer,  Mr.  John  Spademan,  from  S  Tim. 
iii.  14. 

Some  time  after  his  decease,  my  good  iHead  Mr. 
George  Hughes  of  Canterbury  wrote  to  Dr.  Oeoi«e 
Howe,  the  eldest  son  of  his  deceased  uncle,  desiring  •> 
account  from  him  of  what  manuscripts  Mr.  Howe  htd 
left  behind  him,  or  any  particularities  that  were  fit  to 
be  communicated  to  one  so  nearly  related  to  him,  tBd 
that  had  so  great  respect  and  value  for  his  menMOT- 
The  Doctor  returned  him  an  answer  in  the  foXk/wmg 
words: 

•Sm, 
*I  AM  extremely  concerned  thfit  some  time  before  b/ 
honoured  father's  decease,  I  was  utterly  disabled  is 
reap  the  advantage  myself,  and  communicate  it  ^ 
friends,  of  the  laige  memorials  he  had  collected,  of  ^ 
material  passages  of  his  own  life,  and  of  the  tiiaes 
wherein  he  lived,  which  he  most  industriously  coaeetl* 
ed,  tiU  his  last  illness,  when  having  kist  his  speech, 
which  I  thought  he  would  not  recover,  he  surprisinglT 
called  me  to  him,  and  gave  me  a  key,  and  ordered  sie 
to  bring  all  the  papers,  (which  were  stitched  up  in  « 
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of  omU  tdIiiiims)  aad  made  m»  totonmly 
hun,  notwittetaading  all  my  relQclanca,  im- 
mediately to  destroj  them,  which  accordingly  I  did; 
and  lia.ve  left  aie  no  other  of  his  writings,  hnt  his  short 
aermoQ  iioces,  excepting  some  passages  in  the  fhmti»> 
piece  of  iIm  Rihie  he  oaed  in  his  study,  which  I  here 
tnnamit  to  yooy  and  know  it  will  be  Tery  acceptable. 
I  ua  Sony  I  can  gire  no  fUrther  aeconnt,  hot  that  is  a 
mtigmmm  impmv^,  Ac 

lam,- 
Your  aiaenely  alectionate  kinsman, 
and  hnmble  senrant, 

OBOBGB  HOWE.' 

The  tianarript  from  the  blank  page  in  Mr.  Howe's 
BiMe,  vhidi  the  Ibrqgoing  letter  refers  to,  was  in  these 
words  lollowiag,  which  were  written  with  his  own  hand; 
and  ihsy  yet  reamiii  there. 

*Dec.  96,  89.  Uaam  din  apod  me  send  reoogitsp 
rem,  pneter  certmn  et  indobinm  asaensun  rebos  fidei 
•AhShmnAwtmn^  necesssriom  insnper  esie  Tinficnm  qnen- 
dam  eanmdcm  gnstam  ct  saporem,  nt  majori  cun  vi 
et  ctfcacU  in  ynwima  cordis  penetnUia  sess  insere- 
fcnt;  jhidfimioe  akids  iafixB,  vitam  eo  potentifts  re- 
gncnt;  aeqne  alitor  de  bono  Doom  rersas  statu  con- 
ill,  sive  sanom  jndiciam  posae  ratom  iiabcri; 
pro  ooncione,  9  Cor.  i.  IS.  fosiiiks  tractdssem, 
hoe  ipso  BMna  ex  hnjus  modi  somaio  dnlcissimo,  primd 
evigilavi:  saimm  scilioet  k  sqpenu>  DivinM.  Majestatis, 
solio  QoriestimBi  imdioram  proAavinm  in  apeitam  meimi 
hianaqne  pectns,  infasam  ease  Wdebator. 

'Si^iiB  ab  illo  insigni  die,  memorabile  iUnd  Pignns 
diTini  Fkvoris,  grato  animo  recoLni,  atqne  doloedinem 
ffvsdem  iieram  atqne  iterom  degnstaTL 

'Qam  amnn  Octob.  98,  1704.  in  genus  mirandd  Dei 
mei  benigniftaie,  et  soaTissimA  Spiritns  Sancti  c^ra^ 
peioepi,  omnium  Terboram  qvs  mihi  snppetit 
plane  snperant!  Perqnam  jncnndam  cmdis 
eBKiUitkmem  ezpertns  sum,  Aisis  prsB  gandio  lachrymis, 
qaod  anmr  Dei  per  corda  difTanderetnr,  mihiqne  «pe- 
catim  donato  in  hone  finem  Spiritu  soo.  Rem.  ▼.  6.' 

For  the  sake  of  such  readers  as  understand  not  the 
Latin  tongue,  I  shall  add  a  translation  of  these  memo- 
de  by  Mr.  John  Spademan,  than 
erer  more  esteenwd  and  Talued  the  author 
of  them. 

'Dec  9fi,  89.  After  that  I  had  kng,  seriously,  and 
npeatcdly  dioagfat  with  myself,  that  besides  a  ftOl  and 
to  the  objects  of  faith,  a  Tiriiying, 
relish  of  them  was  also  necessary, 
that  with  atronger  Ibroe  and  more  powerful  energy, 
they  might  penetrate  into  the  most  inward  centre  ef 
Biy  heart,  and  there  being  most  deeply  ilxed  and  root- 
ed, fOTem  my  life;  and  that  there  could  be  no  other  sure 
ground  whereon  to  conclude  and  pass  a  sound  judgment, 
on  my  good  estate  Ood-ward;  and  after  I  had  in  my 
eoaae  of  preaching  been  hugely  innsting  on  9  Cor.  i 
19.  This  is  my  rqoicing,  the  testimony  of  a  good 
Ac  This  very  morning  I  awoke  out  of  a 
ranahing  and  dcHghtftd  dream,  that  a  wonderftil 


and  copioas  stream  of  oeleBtial  rays,  flram  the  lofty 
throne  of  the  Divine  Mijesty,  did  seem  to  dart  into  my 
open  and  expanded  breast  I  haTC  often  since  with 
great  cotuplacency  reflected  on  that  very  signal  pledge 
of  special  divine  fltTour  vouchsafed  to  me  on  that  noted 
memoraUe  day;  and  have  with  repeated  fresh  pleasure 
tasted  the  delights  thereof.  But  what  of  the  same 
kind  I  sensibly  felt  through  the  admirable  bounty  of 
my  Qod,  and  the  most  pleasant  comforting  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  Oct  99,  1704,  far  surpassed  the 
most  expressive  words  my  thoughts  can  suggest.  I 
then  experienced  an  inexpressibly  pleasant  melting  of 
heart,  tears  gushing  out  of  mine  eyes,  for  joy  that  God 
should  shed  abroad  his  love  abundantly  through  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  that  for  this  very  purpose  mine  own 
should  be  so  signally  possessed  of  and  by  his  blessed 
Spirit  Bom.  ▼.  &' 

His  introduction  or  piefece  to  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment  is  peculiarly  sokmn,  and  a  noble  confession  of  his 
faith.    It  runs  thus: 

'I  John  Howe,  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in 
serious  consideration  (though  through  God's  mercy  in 
present  health)  of  my  frail  and  mortal  state,  and  cheer- 
fully waiting  (blessed  be  God)  for  a  seasonable  nn- 
feared  dissc^ution  d  this  my  earthly  tabernacle,  and 
translation  of  the  inhabiting  qurit  into  the  merciful 
hands  of  the  great  God,  Creator,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  whom  1  hare  taken  to  be  my  God,  in  and  with 
his  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  also  otst 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever,  and  my  dear  and  ^orious 
Bedeemer  and  Lord;  with  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
grace,  my  light,  life,  and  joy;  relying  entirely  and 
alone  iqion  the  ftree  and  rich  jnercy  of  the  Father  Touch- 
safed  on  the  account  of  the  moot  invaluable  sacrifteo 
and  perfect  righteousness  of  the  Son,  applied  unto  me, 
according  to  the  Gospel-covenant,  by  the  Spirit,  for  the 
pardon  of  the  nmny  seriously-repented  sins  of  a  very 
fenlty  fruitlen  life,  and  the  acceptance  of  my  permn, 
with  my  sincere  though  weak  desires  and  endeayours 
to  dO'him  service  iq  this  vrorld,  especially  as  my  call- 
ing, wherewith  he  graciously  honoured  me,  did  move 
particularly  require,  in  promoting  the  welfere  and  sal- 
vation of  the  precious  souls  of  men.' 

Besides  his  forementioned  works,  he  wrote  also 
several  pr^ues  to  the  works  of  others;  as  to  Mr. 
Chorlton*8  Fmieral  Sermon  for  Mr.  Henry  Newoome  of 
Manchester;  to  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Bdantonls 
Sermons,  by  way  of  Dedication  to  King  William, 
in  1689,  to  Mr.  iFOavel's  Discourse  of  Mental  Er- 
rors,  dtc 

But  I  know  not  how  to  close  my  aeeount  of  this  ex- 
cellent person  without  adding  somewhat  as  to  his  cha- 
racter, though  I  am  very  sensible  it  cannot  easily  be 
given.  It  must  have  something  in  it  that  Is  very  great 
and  peculiar,  or  it  will  not  be  just.  For  my  part,  I 
am  for  finom  thinking  good  Mr.  Spademan  at  all  ex- 
ceeded, when  he  represented  him  as  one,  who  had  're- 
ceived firom  the  Father  of  lights  so  great  a  variety  of 
both  natural  and  Christian  perfection,  that  he  was  not 
only  a  shining  light  and  ornament  of  his  age,  but  an 
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inviting  example  of  nui^ersal  goocness/i  That  'God 
gave  him  an  micoamon  skill  in  the  word  of  righteous- 
ness;' and  that  'he  had  peculiar  advantages  for  under- 
standing the  Oracles  of  Gk>d ;  a  large  ftmd  of  natural 
endowments,  improved  by  superadded  preparatives 
unto  the  study  of  the  scriptures;  a  rich  treasure  of 
human  learning,  particularly  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  pagan  theology,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  descry 
the  shortness  and  mistakes  of  human  reason,  which 
fhculty  he  well  understood  to  use  in  subordination  unto 
Christian  faith,  whose  mystMes  he  was  able  to  free 
firom  the  objections  of  cavillers.'k  *  He  took  care  to  wash 
the  vessel,  that  it  might  be  receptive  of  Divine  com- 
munications. And  to  these  he  added  unwearied  dili- 
gence, humility,  and  prayer,  which  was  the  delight  and 
solace  of  his  whole  life.  He  unfeignedly  sought  God'is 
glory,  and  the  good  of  the  sotUs  of  men.  He  was  im- 
partial and  fiiithful  in  reproving  of  sin,  without  respect 
of  persons;  easy  of  access,  and  condescending  to  the 
lowest;  and  indeed  became  all  things  to  all,  that  he 
might  gain  the  more.  And  ready  to  assist  all  the 
necessitous  and  distressed,  that  he  had  opportunity  of 
doiag  good  unto.  He  was  ftunished  yrith  fortitude  of 
mind,  able  to  encounter  the  most  grievous  sufferings; 
and  an  eminent  example  of  a  truly  Christian  patience 
under  very  sharp  afflictions.  And  he  finished  his  course 
with  uncommon  joy:  and  few  ever  more  experienced 
a  divine  peace  and  serenity  of  mind,  at  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches of  death.' 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  very  tall,  alid  exceeding 
graceful.  He  had  a  good  presence,  and  a  piercing  but 
pleasant  ^e;  and  there  was  that  in  his  loo;ks  and  car- 
riage, that  discovered  he  had  something  within  that 
was  uncommonly  great,  and  tended  to  excite  venera- 
tion. His  intellectual  accomplishments  were  eminent. 
He  was  one  of  great  abstractedness  of  thought,  a  strong 
reasoner,  and  one  that  had  a  very  penetntting  judg- 
ment, which  carried  him  as  deep  into  a  subject,  as 
most  men  ever  went  that  handled  it.  He  had  bright 
natural  parts,  and  they  were  greatly  improved  by  study 
and  expeiienoe.  He  had  an  admirable  way  of  thiivk- 
ing  upon  any  subject  that  offered;  and  many  times 
very  surprising  turns  in  discoursing  upon  it 

Even  Mr.  Wood  the  Oxonian  himself,  who  very 
seldom  has  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  a  nonconformist, 
when  he  comes  to  Mr.  Howe  is  so  unusually  complai- 
sant to  him,  as  to  own  that  he  was  '  a  person  of  neat  and 
polite  parts,'!  and  'moderate  and  calm  in  the  smaller 
matters  that  were  under  debate  between  the  church  and 
his  party.'  I'm  afhiid,  if  he  had  seen  some  of  the 
things  here  published,  he  would  have  retracted  the 
latter  part  at  least  of  this  fair  character  he  gave  him. 
Nay,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  commend  his  style  too, 
which  he  says  is  *  fine,  smooth,  and  natural.'  But  here 
I  doubt  many  will  think  his  good  humour  has  carried 
him  too  far,  and  tempted  him  to  strain  a  point;  his 
style  (as  great  a  man  as  he  was)  being  very  commonly 
objected  against,  and  thought  the  most  liable  to  excep- 
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tion  of  any  thing  in  his  performances.    Nor  is  this  his  [ 
case  alone ;  for  Bishop  Fell  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond,  \ 
who  was  certainly  a  very  great  man,  says  that  that  < 
learned  doctor's  style  was  '  encumbered  with  parentlieses, 
which    made   it  difficult    to  vulgar    understandings.' 
Several  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  style  of  Mr.  Howe,  which  Mr.  Wood   mentions 
with  so  particular  an  encomium.    We  may  bear  with    > 
such  a  commendation  of  one  of  his  character,  it  being 
a  thing  so  uncommon  with  that  author.    But  methinks 
it  looks  a  little  ill-natured,  immediately  upon  his  speak- 
ing so  favourably  of  one,  to  pour  such  contempt  on  the 
rest  of  his  persuasion,  who  he  says  are  'most  of  them  of  i 
sour  and  unpleasant  converse.'    It  may  be  they  were  | 
not  to  his  gust:  which  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  1 
since  he  was  so  little  to  theirs.    But  this  might  well 
enough  have  been  spared,  seeing  it  was  not  thus  with  ] 
Mr.  Howe,  of  whom  he  was  now  writing;  for  he  was 
generally  cheerfUl,  and  inbfiensively  pleasant. 

His   ministerial    qualifications   were   singular.     He  ^ 
could  preach  oflf-hand  with  as  great  exactness,  as  many  >' 
others  upon  the  closest  stuc^y.    He  delivered  his  sermons 
without  notes;  though  he  did  not  impose  that  method  ' 
upon  others.    He  had  great  copiousness  and  fluency  in  ' 
prayer;  and  the  hearing  him  discharge  that  daty  upon  • 
particular  sudden  emergencies,  would  have  been  apt  to 
have  made    the  greatest    admirer  of   stinted    forms 
ashamed  of  the  conunon  cavils  and  objections   against 
that  which  is  usually  called  extiemporary  prayer.    He 
was  an  excellent  casuist,  and  woold  clearly  solve  the 
greatest   difficulties   that  practice  was  concerned    in. 
And   Plough  in  his  sermons  there  was  often  an  un- 
common  depth,   especially  at   the  begmning,   yet  he 
took  care  to  become  plainer  in  the  sequel;  and  before^ 
he   conduded,   generally  came  with  great  pungency 
home  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers;  so  that  they 
must   be  greatly  faulty,  if  they  ^id   not  come   away 
from  hearing  him  both  wiser  and  bettrr. 

He  was  one  of  remarkable  prudence  hunself,  and 
much  valued  and  commended  it  in  others.  It  was  a 
conmion  saying  with  him,  that  he  was  so  fkr  from 
questioning  whether  prudence  was  a  virtue,  that  he 
reckoned  imprudence  to  be  a  great  vice  and  immorality. 
He  was  not  apt  to  be  swayed  by  interest,  nor  could 
any  thing  bias  his  judgment.  Aiid  it  may  be  said  of 
him,  as  is  usually  said  of  those  of  the  strongest  reason, 
the  greatest  sagacity,  and  the  noblest  accomplishments, 
that  he  was  one  of  great  civility,  candour,  and  ingenuity. 

He  was  very  courteous  to  strangers,  or  others  that  came 
to  visit  him,  and  received  them  with  great  decency: 
and  never  could  be  of  the  mind  of  those  that  reckon 
religion  and  piety  mconsistent  with  good  breeding. 

He  knew  how  to  address  himself  suitably  to  the 
greatest  persons,  without  the  least  mixture  of  what 
was  mean  or  servile;  and  yet  was  able  to  condescend 
to  inferiors:  and  was  very  afiSible  to  younger  ministers, 
whom  he  would  use  with  an  easy  f^dom,  offering  them 
as  there  Was  occasion  the  kindest  advice. 

1  Ada.  0x00.  voL  tL  paie  lOM. 
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Be  was  -nxf  like  that  enuBoit  Oerman  divine  MiutJii 
Bncer,  in  t&e  peaceableaess  of  his  temper,  9td  a  wiUinc^- 
oess  u»  aocommodate  differenoes.  Ha  had  a  traly  great 
soul,  aod  at  the  aame  dme  a  very  cool  and  moderate 
spirit ;  aad  was  an  vtler  enemy  to  that  uncharitable  and 
eensorioas  haoioiur  that  is  visible  in  so  many.  He  did 
not  (as  appears  firom  all  his  writinfs)  look  apon  lelifion 
as  a  system  of  opinioBs,  or  a  set  of  forms,  so  mach  as  a 
dlTine  diaeqiiine  to  leform  the  heart  and  life.  In  leswr 
maUers  he  cookl  fteely  give  others  the  liberty  of  their 
own  sendments;  and  was  as  nnwilling  to  impose,  as  to 
be  imposed  upon. 

He  seeais  to  have  been  hom  into  this  world,  to  sup- 
port generoas  principles,  a  tmly  eathoKc  spirit,  and  an 
eztenslTe  charity.  He  was  for  carefully  concealing  or 
lessening  the  failings  and  imperfections  of  others ;  and 
ia  that  respect  has  admiraUy  exemplified  his  own  temper 
in  his  printed  diseonrse  with  reference  to  '  Charity  for 
other  Men^  Sins.'  But  whenever  he  found  men  impetu- 
ous in  aaaerting  their  own  opinions,  and  peremptoiy  in 
refecting  ihe  judgment  of  others,  when  they  had  taken 
care  to  set  things  in  a  due  light,  and  add  a  suitable 
evidence,  ^twas  his  way  to  answer  with  silence ;  not  at 
all  caring  to  argue  with  those,  who  instead  of  soberly 
and  modesUy  inquiring  into  truth,  were  always  for  the 
last  word,  for  which  (for  his  part)  he  was  for  giving  them 
fall  leave. 

He  was  for  having  nothing  remain  as  a  test  or  bound- 
ary of  Christian  communion,  but  what  has  its  foundatiop 
as  SQch,  in  plain  reason  or  express  revelation.  And  to 
him  may  those  rery  words  be  justly  applied,  which  he 
used  in  his  character  of  Dr.  Bates,  in  his  funeral  sermon 
for  mm.  '  He  was  for  entire  union-of  all  visible  Chris- 
tians, (or  saints  or  believers,  which  in  Scripture  are 
equivalent  terms,)  meaning  by  Christianity  what  is  es- 
sential thereto,  whether  doctrinal  or  practical;  as  by 
humanity  we  mean  what  is  essential  to  man,  severing 
aecideuts,  as  not  being  of  the  essence :  and  by  visibility, 
the  probable  appearance  thereof:  and  for  (ret  com- 
monian  of  all  such,  of  whatsoever  persuasion  in  extra- 
essential  matters,  if  they  pleased.  And  this  design  he 
vigorously  pursued  ss  long  as  there  wss  any  hope ;  de- 
sisting when  it  appeared  hopeless ;  and  resolving  to  wait 
till  God  should  give  a  spirit  suitable  hereto,  fhmi  an  ^^- 
prehensioQ  that  when  principles  on  all  hands  were  so 
easily  acrommodable,  and  yet  that  there  was  with  too 
many  a  remaining  insuperable  reluctancy  to  the  thing 
uself,  Qod  must  work  the  cure,  and  not  man.  Account- 
ing also,  in  the  mean  time,  that  notwithstanding  nus- 
represeniatioos,  it  wss  better  to  cast  a  mantle  over  the 
failings  of  brethren,  than  be  concerned  to  detect  and  ex- 
pose  them.  Knowing  that  if  we  are  principally  solicit- 
ous for  the  name  of  God,  he  will  in  his  own  way  and 
time  take  care  of  onrs.'">  And  as  Mr.  Howe  says  in  Dr. 
Bates's  case,  so  may  I  also  say  in  his,  *  in  this  sentiment 
he  w?L«  not  alone.* 

In  many  cases  he  discovered  uncommon  sagacity;  I 
shall  paniciiiarly  mention  one  instance,  the  truth  of  which 
Btty  be  depended  on.    In  King  Charles's  reign  he  had 
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it  aigniflod  to  him  by  several,  that  a  eertam  noUemaa 
that  was  at  that  time  great  at  court,  was  desirous  to 
see  him.  Taking  an  opportunity  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
being  easDy  admitted,  the  great  man  signified  that  his 
visit  was  veiy  acceptable,  and  seemed  to  be  willing  to 
enter  into  particular  freedoms  with  him.  Among  a 
great  many  other  things,  he  told  him  that  he  was  very 
sensible  that  the  dissenters  were  a  considerable  body  of 
people,  that  deserved  regard :  and  that  it  was  his  appre- 
hension that  if  they  had  a  person  that  was  near  the  king, 
and  had  a  good  interest  at  court,  that  would  give  them 
hints  by  way  of  advice  for  their  conduct,  upon  critical 
emergencies,  and  that  tp^  able  and  ready  to  convey 
their  requests  to  his  majesty,  as  occasions  might  require, 
it  would  be  much  for  their  advantage.  And  he  was 
pleased  to  express  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  Bfr. 
Howe  thought  he  could  easily  gather,  that  Ae  maker  of 
the  motion  had  no  avenioil  (torn  being  the  person 
pitched  upon,  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  Afler  s  *'  *- 
pause,  he  made  this  reply  ;  that  the  dissenters  bcu.|(  a 
religious  people,  he  thought  it  highly  concerned  them, 
if  they  fixed  upon  any  particular  person  for  that  purpose, 
to  nu^e  choice  of  one  that  would  not  be  ashamed  of 
them,  and  whom  at  the  same  time  they  might  have  no 
occasion  to  be  ashamed  of:  and  that  a  person  in  whom 
there  wss  a  concurrence  of  these  two  qualifications  was 
veiy  difficult  to  find.  And  he  heard  no  more  of  him. 
And  it  is  with  me  past  doubt,  that  they  that  were  admit- 
ted to  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  history  of  his  life, 
could  have  recollected  several  such  instances,  had  the 
communicating  memoirs  concerning  him  been  sooner 
thought  of,  and  attempted. 

In  common   conversation  he  was  many  times  very      \ 
pleasant  and  fhcetious.    Some  of  his  sudden  repartees       I 
were  very  remarkable,  and  deserve  to  be  preserved.       I 
Being  at  dinner  with  some  persons  of  good  fashion, 
there  was  one  gentleman  in  the  company  that  expa- 
tiated with  great  freedom  in  praise  of  King  Charles  the 
First,  and  made  some  indecent  reflections  upon  others, 
that  were  not  at  all  ag^eable  to  several  at  the  table.      . 
Mr.  Howe  observing  he  intermixed  a  great  many  horrid      I 
oaths  with  his  discourse,  took  the  fVeedom  to  tell  him,  that      | 
in  his  humble  opini<m  he  had  wholly  omitted  one  very 
great  excellency  which  the  prince  he  had  so  much  ex- 
tolled was  so  generally  owned  to  have  belonging  to  him, 
that  he  had  not  known  of  any  one  that  had  the  face  to 
contest  it    The  gentleman  seemed  not  a  little  pleased  to     , 
have  Mr.  Howe  come  in  ss  a  voucher  for  the  prince  he     , 
applauded,  and  was  impatient  to  know  what  that  par- 
ticiilar  excellence  was  that  he  referred  to.    And  when 
he  had  pressed  for  it  with  importunity,  he  at  length 
told  him  it  was  this ;  that  he  was  neyerlieard  to  swear     ^ 
an  oath  in  his  common  conversation.    The  gentleman 
took  the  reproof,  and  promised  to  forbear  swearing  for 
the  fhture. 

At  another  time,  as  Mr.  Howe  was  walking  along  he 
passed  by  two  persons  of  quality,  who  were  talking 
freely  together,  and  with  great  eagerness;  and  when 
he  came  near  them,  he  heard  them  damn  each  other 
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most  abominably :  wheieapon  pnliing  off  bis  hat,  and 
salating  them  with  great  civility,  he  cried  out,  I  pray 
Qod  tave  you  both ;  which  so  took  with  them,  that  it  for 
the  present  diverted  the  |iumour  they  were  in,  and  they 
joined  in  returning  him  thanks. 

I  shall  mention  yet  one  passage  more,  which  I  think 
may  be  depended  on  as  related.  It  is  this ;  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  debates  in  parliament  about  the 
bill  against  occasional  conformity,  Mr.  Howe  walking 

\    in  St.  James's  Park,  passed  by  a  certain  noble  lord  in 

1  a  chair,  who  sent  his  footman  to  call  him  to  him,  for 
that  he  desired  to  speak  with  him.  Coming  up  to  him, 
the  said  lord  very  respectfully  saluted  him,  signified 
he  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  entered  into  discourse  with 
him  upon  the  matter  depending,  reckoning  it  a  thing 
of  no  small  consequence,  which  he  intimated  he  had 
q>po8ed  to  his  utmost.    Among  other  passages  up<m 

;  that  occasion,  he  so  far  forgot  himself,  as  to  express 
himself  thus :  Damn  these  wretches,  for  they  are  mad ; 
and  are  for  bringing  us  all  into  confusion.  Mr.  Howe, 
who  was  no  stranger  to  the  lord  who  thus  entertained 
lum  with  discourse,  considering  his  chaxacter,  made  this 

f  reply  to  him :  My  lord,  'tis  a  great  satisftction  to  us, 


who  in  all  aibirs  of  this  natate  desire  to  \o6k  upwarvb,  ■ 
that  there  is  a  God  that  governs  the  world,  to  whom 
we  can  leave  the  issues  and  events  of  things :  and  we 
are  satisfied  (and  may  thereupon  be  easy)  that  he  will 
not  fhil  in  due  time  of  making  a  suitable  retribution  to 
all,  according  to  their  present  carriage.    And  this  great 
Ruler  of  the  world,  my  lord,  said  he,  has  among  other 
things  also  declared,  he  will  make  a  difference  between  , 
him  that  sweareth,  and  him  that  feareth  an  oath.    My 
lord  was  struck  with  his  last  hint,  and  presently  re- 
plied, Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  fireedom,  and  take 
your  meaning,  and  shall  endeavour  to  make  a  good  use  ' 
of  it.    Mr.  Howe  in  return  said.  My  lord,  I  have  a 
great  deal  more  reason  to  thank  your  lordship,  for  saving  . 
me  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  discourse,  which  is^tbe  | 
application. 

'Twottld  be  well  if  more  of  his  letters  oonld  oe  re- 
covered. 

[Here  are  subjoined  in  the  original  Life,  several  of 
Mr.  Howe's  letters,  which  are  inserted  m  the  pieseni 
edition  at  page  1096.] 


THE 

LIVING     TEMPLE; 

o«,i 
DESIGNED  IMPROVEMENT  OP  THAT  NOTION, 

THAT 

A  GOOD  MAN  IS  THE  TEMPLE  OF  GOD. 

PART  I. 
OONCERNINO  GOD'S  EXISTENCE,  AND  HIS  CONVERSABLENESS  WITH  MAN 


AOAmST  ATHEISBI,  OR  THE  EPICUREAN  DEISM. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


WILLIAM   LORD   PAGETT, 


BASOM  OF  nAUDBOBT,  IN  THB  COUMTT  OF  VTATFOBO. 

My  konoared  Lord, 

I  HATS  HOC  the  opportunity  of  begginr  your  Lordship's  foregoing  leave  to  prefix  your  name  to  these  papers ;  Vol 
denittir  nu  of  your  following  pardon.  Your  name  must  oe  acknowledged  great,  through  two  potent  empires,  Christian 
and  Biahometan ;  and  the  services  greater  which  you  have  done  to  man^  that  may  perhaps  not  have  heard  the  sound 
of  foor  name.  Tour  prudent  and  prosperous  negociations  in  the  Austrian  and  Ottoman  courts,  have  obliged  multi- 
tudes, whose  better  genius  hath  taught  them  more  to  value  themselves,  than  to  think  they  were  born  to  slavery  \  from 
which  you  have  found  means^  in  great  part,  to  save  Europe :  sofnewKerej  by  charming  great  power,  so  as  to  con(}uer 
the  inclination  to  use  it  to  so  ill  a  purpose;  elsewhere^  by  preventing  its  increase,  where  that  mclination  was  invinci- 
ble. And  hereby  you  have  dignified  England,  in  letting  it  be  seen  what  it  can  signify  m,  the  world,  when  it  is  so 
hanpy  as  to  have  its  interest  managed  by  a  fit  and  able  band. 

Yet  that  knowledge  your  Lordship  hath  heretofore  allowed  me  to  have  of  you,  cannot  suffer  me  to  think  you  will 
account  your  name  too  great  to  patronize  the  cause  asserted  in  the  following  discourse.  That  it  is  unpolished,  will 
not  affect  your  Lordship ;  let  that  rest  where  it  ought :  the  subject  and  design  will,  I  doubt  not,  have  y;our  Lordship's 
countenance.  And  the  rather,  that  it  is  not  the  temple  of  this  or  that  party  that  is  here  defended,  which  would  little 
tgree  to  the  amplitude  of  your  Lordship's  large  mind,  and  your  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  that  wherein  man- 
kmd  have  a  common  concern.  A  temple  that  is  the  seat  of  serious,  livine  religion,  is  the  more  venerable,  and  the 
more  extensive,  the  more  defensible,  and  the  more  worthy  to  be  defended,  ov  how  much  it  is  the  less  appropriate  to 
this  or  thai  sect  and  sort  of  men,  or  dist^guished  by  this  or  that  affected,  modifying  form ;  that  which  accordmg  to  its 
primitive  designation  may  be  hoped,  and  ought  to  be  the  resort  of  all  nations :  which  it  is  vain  to  imagine  any  one,  of 
tnis  dr  that  external  form,  not  prescribed  by  God  himself,  can  ever  be  *,  imless  we  should  suppose  it  possible,  that  one 
and  the  same  human  prince,  or  power,  could  ever  come  to  govern  the  world.  Such  uniformity  must  certainly  sup- 
pose such  a  imiversal  monarchy  as  never  was,  and  we  easily  apprehend  can  never  be.  Therefore,  the  belief  that  the 
Christian  religion  shall  ever  become  the  religion  of  the  world,  and  the  Christian  church  become  the  common  universal 
temple  of  mankind :  that  "  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  snail  be  established  on  the  ton  of  the  mountains,  and  all 
nations  flow  to  it ;"  (as,  besides  that,  many  other  texts  of  holy  Scripture  do  plainly  speak ;)  a&d  an  intemperate  con- 
tentious zeal  for  one  external^  kumanfomt  of  Ood^s  temvle  on  eartli,  are  downright  inconsistencies.  That  belief,  and 
this  zeal,  must  destroy  one  another ;  especially,  that  wnich  makes  particular  temples  engines  to  batter  down  each 
eta:;;  >*cause  they  agree  not  in  some  numan  additioniUs,  though  all  may  be  charitably  supposed  to  have  somewhat 
of  divme  life  in  them.  Therefore  we  plainly  see,  that  this  universal,  Christian,  living  temple,  must  be  formed  and 
finished,  not  by  human  might  or  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God ;  which  Spirit,  poured  forth,  shall  instruct 
princes,  and  the  potentates  of  the  world,  to  receive  and  cherish  amoug  their  subjects  the  great  essentials  of  Christian 
religion,  and  whatsoever  is  of  plain  divine  revelation,  wherein  all  may  agree,  rejecting,  or  leaving  arbitrary,  the  little 
human  additaments  about  which  there  is  so  much  disagreement 

Heaven  did  favour  us  with  such  a  king :  and  thanks  be  to  God.  that  he  hath  given  us  such  a  queen,  who  is  not  for 
destTDying  any  temples  that  may  have  true  vital  religion  in  them,  oecause  they  neither  all  have,  or  have  not,  the  same 
pinnacles,  or  other  pieces  of  omature  alike.  God  frant  all  Christian  princes  and  powers  may  herein  equally  imitate 
theiP  both ;  as  many  do  seriously  lament  the  loss  of  the  former. 

It  nas  been  long  the  honour  of  your  family  to  have  had  great  esteem  and  reverence  for  such  a  temple.  And  I  doubt 
not,  but  its  having  spread  its  branches  into  divers  other  worthy  families  of  the  Hampdens,  Foleys,  Ashhursts,  Hunts, 
has  given  your  Lordship  much  the  more  grateful  and  complacential  view,  for  the  amnity  to  your  own  in  this  respect. 
A  temple  so  truly  (and  even  only)  august  and  great,  spreads  a  glory  over  the  families,  kingaoms,  and  nations  wnere 
it  can  have  place.  What  is  here  written  is  a  mean  oblation,  for  the  service  of  this  temple ;  but  acceptable,  as  even 
goats'  hair  was,  bv  being  consecrated,  with  a  sincere  miud,  fox  the  use  of  the  tabernacle  of  old. 

The  First  Part  oetakes  itself  to  your  Lordship  as  an  orphafl.  upon  the  decease  of  its  former  patron,  in  hope  of  some 
■ort  of  a  postliminary  reception.  And  for  the  Second  Part,  it  is  (as  your  Lordship  shall  vouchsafe  to  receive  it)  origi- 
nally ana  entirely  yours. 

ifhe  former,  your  Lordship  will  see,  had  a  former  dedication :  and  I  cannot  think  it  will  be  displeasing  to  your  Lord- 
ship, that  I  let  it  stand.  For  though  it  may  seem  somewhat  uncouth  and  unusual  to  have  two  such  epistfes  come  so 
near  one  another,  jret  the  unfashionable^ess  hereof,  I  conceive,  will,  in  your  Lordship's  judgment,  be  over-balanced 
by  considerations  of  a  preponderating  weight,  that  are  suggested  to  the  reader.  While,  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot 
suppose  it  unacceptable  to  jrour  Lordship,  that  a  person  of  true  worth  in  his  time,  related  to  the  same  county  in  which 
your  Lordship  haXh  so  considerable  concerns,  ana  not  altogether  unrelated  to  yourself,  should  have  had  a  participation 
with  yon  m  tne  same  sort  of  patronage ;  with  whom  your  Lordship  hsJh  also  a  true  participation,  in  all  the  honour, 
ateenk  and  sincere  prayers  that  ever  were  conceived  for  him,  l^ 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient, 

And  moat  devoted,  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HOWE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Reader 

Be  pleased  tn  tam  notice,  that  the  fbnner  part  of  this  work  was  heretofore  inscribed  to  that  wmtkrperMn,  Sir  Jotai 
Skeffington,  of  Fisherwick,  in  Staffordshire,  Baronet :  and  who  was  at  that  time,  also,  Viscoont  Ixad  Blasserene,  p 
yemor  of  the  conntr  of  Londonderry,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty  Charles  the  Second's  mort  utonourable  privy 
conncil  in  the  kingaom  of  Ireland  *,  and  now,  since,  deceased. 

I  have,  however,  thought  fit  to  let  it  be  reprinted,  (the  incongmity  being,  by  tWs  advertisement,  avoided,  of  making 
an  address  anew,  in  this  new  imi>res8ion,  to  one  no  longer  in  oar  world,)  that  the  memoir  of  a  jperson  so  truly  valoi- 
ble  may,  so  far  as  this  can  contribote  thereto,  be  preserved ;  and  because,  also,  many.tniiigs  m  this  epistle  mav  be 
useful,  as  a  preface,  to  show  the  design  of  the  following  discourse.  And  as  this  purpose  may  be  equally  served  by  it 
as  it  is,  the  other  puroose  being  also,  thus,  better  served,  I  have  not  judged  it  necessary,  though  that  had  been  easy,  to 
alter  the  form ;  whicn  was  as  follow : 

Although  I  am  not,  my  Lord,  without  the  apprehension  that  a  temple  ought  to  have  another  sort  of  dedication,  yet 
I  have  no  such  pioue  at  the  custom  of  former  days,  but  that  I  can  think  it  decent  and  just  that  a  discouise  concerning 
one  conceived  under  your  roof,  though  bom  out  of  your  house,  should  openly  own  the  relation  which  it  thereby  hath, 
and  the  author's  n-eat  obligations  to  your  Lordship ;  and  upon  this  account  I  can  easily  pereuade  myself  (though  thai 
custom  hath  much  given  place  to  this  latter  one)  not  to  be  so  fashionable,  as  even  to  write  in  masquerade. 

It  were  indeed  most  unbecoming,  in  the  service  of  so  noble  a  cause,  to  act  in  disguise,  or  decline  to  tell  one's  name. 
And  as  the  prefixing  of  one  so  obscure  as  that  which  the  title-page  bears,  will  be  without  suspicion  of  a  design  to  n- 


And  although  your  Lordship's  is  of  so  incomparably  cpreater  value,  yet  also  is  it  (as  the  equity  of  the  case  requires) 
exposed  with  less  hazard ;  since  in  common  accoi:^t,  the  vouchsafement  of  pardon  Twhereof  I  cannot  despair)  for 
such  assumed  liberty,,  can  with  no  justice  be  understood  to  import  more  than  only  a  favourable  aspect  on  the  design, 
without  any  interest  or  participation  in  the  disrepute  of  its  ill  manageiyient  So  that  your  honour  is  in  no  more 
jeopardy  than  the  main  cause  itself,  which  is  but  liitle  concerned  in  the  successfulness  or  qiiscarriage  of  this  or  thv 
effort,  which  is  made  on  behalf  of  it ;  and  which,  you  are  secure,  can  receive  no  real  damage.  For  the  foundatiaD» 
of  this  temple  are  more  stable  than  those  of  heaven  and  earth,  it  being  built  upon  that  Rock  against  which  the  gates 
of  hell  can  never  prevail. 

And  if.  in  any  unforeseen  state  of  things,  you  should  ever  receive  prejudice,  or  incur  danger  by  any  real  serriee 
you  should  design  unto  the  temple  of  God,  your  adventure  would  be  the  more  honourable,  by  how  much  it  weie  more 
hazardous.    The  order  of  Templars,  your  Lordship  well  knows,  was  not,  in  former  days,  reckoned  inglorious. 

But  as  this  temple  is  quite  of  another  constitution  and  make,  than  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  (to  use  those  words  of  the 
sacred  writer)  ixafomttirot,  nwlrtv  H  r^^ntt  rns  KT(nfaf-n<4  made  wUk  hands,  thai  is  U  sajf,  lud  pf  HMhiMvhg;  (HeK 
ix.  11.)  so  what  is  reauisite  to  the  interest  and  service  of  it,  is  much  of  anotker  nature.  Entire  devotedness  to  God, 
sincerity,  humility,  charity,  refinedness  fVom  the  dross  and  baseness  of  the  earth,  strict  sobriety,  dominioD  of  one's 
self;  mastery  over  impotent  and  ignominious  passions,  love  of  justice,  a  steac^  propension  to  do  good,  delight  in  doing 
it,  have  contributed  more  to  the  security  and  beauty  of  God's  temple  on  earth,  conferred  on  k  more  majesty  and  lustre, 
done  more  to  procure  it  room  and  reverence  among  men,  than  the  most  prosperous  violence  ever  did :  the  building 
up  of  this  temple,  even  to  the  laying  on  the  top-stone,  (to  be  followed  with  the  acclamations  of  Grace,  grace,)  being 
that  which  must  be  done,  not  by  might  or  power,  but  oy  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Which,  inasmuch  as  the  structure  is 
spiritual,  and  to  be  situated  and  rai^  up  m  the  mind  or  spirit  of  man,  worlra,  in  order  to  it,  in  a  way  suitable  thereto. 
That  is,  very  much  by  soft  and  gentle  insinuations,  unto  which  are  subservient  the  self-recommending  amiableness 
and  comely  aspect  of  religion;  the  discernible  gracefulness  and  uniform  course  of  such  in  whom  it  bews  rule,  and  is 
a  settled,  living  law.  Hereby  the  hearts  of  others  are  captivated  and  won  to  look  towards  it :  made  not  only  desirous 
to  taste  its  delights,  but,  in  order  thereto,  patient  alsoiof  its  rigours,  and  the  rougher  severities  which  their  drovsf 
security  andunmortified  lusts  do  require  snould  accompany  it:  Uie  more  deeply  and  thoroughly  to  attemper  and  form 
them  to  it  Merely  notional  discourses  about  the  tem|^e  of  GK)d,  and  the  external  fprms  belonging  to  it,  (how  usefol 
soever  thery  be  in  their  own  kind  and  order,)  being  unaccompanied  with  the  life  and  power  whereto  they  should  be  ad- 
joined, either  as  subservient  helps,  or  comely  expressions  thereof,  do  gain  but  little  to  it  in  the  estimation  of  discem- 
mff  men. 

Much  more  have  the  apparently  useless  and  unintellinble  notions,  with  the  empty  fonaalities  too  arbitrarily  aiExed 
to  it,  by  a  very  great,  namely,  the  unreformed,  part  ot  the  Christian  world,  even  tnere  enposed  it  to  contempt,  where 
the  professed  fbut  most  irraticmal  and  hopeless)  design  hath  been  to  draw  to  it  respect  and  veneration. 

And  when  these  have  become  matter  of  strife,  and  filled  the  world  with  noise  and  clamour,  through  the  imperious 
violenee  of  soma,  and  tha  fhetioos  tnrbnlency  of  others:  It  hath  made  it  look  with  a  frightftil  aspect,  and  rendexedtht 
divine  pies«aoe,|oreinre8eated,  an  undesired,dreadfu  thing.  This  may  make  that  the  laagaafe  of  fear  with  sane, 
(which  is  of  enmity  with  the  most,)  "Depatt  from  ns,  we  desire  not  tha  knoi^edge  of  thy  ways/' 


Mo6t  of  all ;  when  a  gtorying  in  tlitte  thk^  and  caatention  about  them,  are  joined  with  gross  inunoraUties :  either 
asnifa*  impietf  ,  aenaaal  debaucheries,  acts  of  open  ii^tistice,  or  the  no  less  criminal  evil  of  a  proud,  wrathml,  un- 
goremable  temper  of  spihu  tkit  hath  made  it  a  most  hateful  thing  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  men,  and  turned  that 
which  should  be  the  house  of  prayer  unto  all  nations,  into  a  den  of  robbers :  hath  cast  the  most  opprobrious  con- 
Unnely  upon  him  whom  rhey  would  entitle  the  owner  of  it.  That  is,  when  men  will  steal,  murder,  commit  adultery, 
swear  falsely,  oppress  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow;  and  yet  cry.  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  Ac. ;  it  is  as  if  they  womld  make  the  world  beliere,  that  the  hohr  God,  the  great  lover  and  patron  of 
purity  and  peace,  had  erected  on  purpose,  a  house  on  earth,  to  be  the  common  harbour  and  sanctuary  of  the  vilest  of 
men,  the  veiy  peats  of  human  society,  and  disturbers  of  mankind. 

And  if  they  ware  not  the  very  worst,  yet  how  absurd  and  senseless  a  thing  were  it,  that  he  should  be  thought  to 
appropriate  a  people  to  himself  have  them  solemnly  baptized  into  his  name,  and  trained  up  in  a  professed  befief  of 
thoae  his  more  peculiar  reveUuians,  which  are  without  the  common  notice  of  the  most :  and  in  the  use  of  certain 
(somewhat  diffisrent)  external  institutes,  being  yet  content  that,  in  all  thin^  else,they  be  but  just  like  the  restof  the  world. 

Though  he  may  Iw,  for  some  time,  patient  of  this  indignity,  and  connive  at  sacn  a  state  and  posture  of  things,  (as 
he  did  a  great  while  towards  the  Jews  of  old,)  yet,  that  this  should  be  thought  the  top  of  his  design,  and  the  tmng  he 
lastly  aimed  at,  and  would  aeouiesce  in,  saraoses  such  a  notion  of  God,  as  than  which  worshipping  a  stock  were  not 
more  foolish  and  impious,  ana  professed  Mn^i^ro  as  rational  and  innocent. 

This  hath  spoiled  and  slurred  the  glorv  of  the  Christian  temple,  the  most  august  and  magnificent  the  world  hath, 
(and  which,  indeed,  onlv  hath  right  to  the  name,)  made  the  religion  of  Christians  look  like  an  empty  vanity,  and 
apnear,  for  many  ages,  but  as  an  external  badge  of  civil  distinction  between  them  and  another  sort  of  men,  that  are 
only  contending  for  enlarging  of  empire,  and  who  shall  grasp  most jpower  into  their  hands;  both  having  also  their 
sub-distinguishing  marks  besides,  under  whioh  too  probably  divers  of  those  who  have  adjoined  themselves  to  the  so 
difierenced  parties,  Airiously  drive  at  the  same  design.  And  these  zealousl;r  pretend  for  religion  and  the  temple  of 
God;  when,  in  the  mean  tuna,  it  were  a  thing  perfectly  indiflereDt  (even  m  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 

esrsQos  concerned)  what  religion  or  way  they  were  of,  true  or  false,  right  or  wrone.  Paganish,  Mahometan,  Jewish, 
hristian.  Popish,  Protestant,  Lutheran.  Calvinistical,  Episcopal,  Presbyterial.  Independent,  &c. :  supposing  there 
be  any  of  each  of  these  denonunations  that  place  their  religion  in  nothing  else  out  a  mere  assent  to  the  peculiar  opi- 
nions, and  an  oboervation  of  the  external  formalities,  of  their  own  party ;  and  that  they  never  go  further,  but  remain 
finally  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  and  utter  strangers  to  the  soul-refining,  governing  power  of  true  religion. 
Only,  that  their  case  is  the  worse,  the  nearer  they  approach,  in  profession,  to  the  truth. 

And  really,  if  we  abstract  from  the  design  and  end,  the  spirit  and  life,  the  traD(}uillity  and  pleasure,  of  religion,  L . 
one  would  heartily  wonder  what  men  can  see  in  all  the  rest,  for  which  they  can  think  it  worth  the  while  to  contend,  ' 
to  the  disquieting  themselves  and  the  world.  Nobody  can  believe  they  regar.d  the  authority  of  God,  in  this  doctrine 
or  institution,  rather  than  another,  who  neglect  and  resist  the  substance  and  main  scope  of  religion,  reconunended 
to  them  by  the  same  authority.  And  as  to  the  matters  themselves  which  wiU  then  remain  to  be  disputed,  we  have 
first  the  distinguishing  name;  and  if  we  run  over  all  those  before  recited,  is  it  a  matter  of  that  consequence,  as  to 
cut  throats,  and  lay  towns  and  countries  desolate,  only  upon  this  quarrel,  which  of  these haih  the  handsomer  sounds 
The  different  rites  of  this  or  that  way,  to  them  who  nave  no  respect  to  tne  authority  enjoining  them,  must,  in  them- 
selves, signify  as  little.  And  for  the  peculiar  opinions  of  one  or  another  sect,  it  may  be  soberly  said,  that  a  very  great 
part  understand  no  more  of  the  distingushiag  principles  of  their  own,  than  he  that  was  vet  to  learn  how  many  legs 
a  sectary  had.  Only  they  have  learned  to  pronounce  the  word  which  is  the  SkibboUtk  of  their  party,  to  foUow  the 
common  cry,  and  run  with  the  rest,  that  have  agreed  to  do  so  to. 

But  if  they  all  understood  the  notions  ever  so  well,  (not  to  speak  of  only  those  which  are  peculiar  to  their  way,  but,} 
which  are  most  necessary  to  true  religion  itself;  were  it  not,  in  them,  a  strange  trtnzy,  to  contend  with  clubs  and 
swords  about  a  mere  nouon,  which  has  no  infiuence  on  their  practice,  and  they  intend  never  shalll  If  any  should 
profess  to  be  of  opinion  that  a  triangle  is  afif'ure  that  hath  four  comers,  sober  men  would  think  it  enough  to  say  they 
were  naad,  bat  would  let  them  quietly  enjoy  their  humour,  and  never  think  it  fit  to  levy  armies  against  them,  or  em> 
broil  the  world  upon  so  slender  a  quarrel.  And  wherein  can  the  notions  belonging  to  rfligion  be  rationally  or  hirher 
account,  with  them,  who  never  purpose  to  make  any  use  of  them,  and  against  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  to  fight 
90  mischievously  by  the  most  venement,  verbal  opposition,  as  themselves  do,  by  their  opposite  practice,  most  directly 
assaulting,  and  striking  at,  even  what  is  most  principally  fundamental  to  religion  and  tne  temple  of  God  1  Not  that 
these  great  things  are  unworthy  to  be  contended  for.  All  that  I  mean  is,  what  have  these  men  to  do  with  them  1  or 
how  irrationally  and  inconsistently  with  themselves  do  they  seem  so  ccmcemed  about  them  1 

For  even  lesser  things,  the  appendages  to  this  sacred  firame,  are  not  without  their  just  value,  to  them  who  under- 
stand their  intent  and  use.  Nor  am  I  designing  to  tempt  your  Lordship  to  the  neglect  or  disesteem  of  anv,  the  least, 
thing  appertaining  to  religion.  And  if  any  other  should,  I  rejoice  dailv  to  behold  in  you  that  resolute  adnerence  to 
whatsoever  apparentlv  divine  truth  and  institution,  to  common  order,  decency,  peace,  and  unity,  (which  so  neatly 
eontribote  both  tothe  Deauty  and  stability  of  God*s  house,)  that  may  even  defy  and  dismay  the  attempt;  and  gives 
ground,  however,  to  be  confident  it  would  be  labour  bestowed  as  vamly,  as  it  were  impiously  desinied.  So  much 
greater  assurance  do  you  give  of  your  constant  fidelity  and  devotedness  to  the  substance  of  practical  religion  itself. 
Only  how  deeply  it  is  to  be  resented,  that  while  it  should  be  so  with  aU  others,  so  few  understand  wherein  that 
sub^ance  doth  consist.  I  shall  not  now  take  notice  of  men's  very  difierent  (whicn  must  infer  some  men's  mistaken) 
apprehensions  concerning  the  things  necessary  to  be  believed.  But,  besides  that,  though  some  religious  sentiments 
be  most  deeply  natural  to  men,  (and,  for  aught  we  certainly  know,  as  &r  extended  as  the  true  notion  of  humanity 
can  be,)  yet  in  all  times,  there  has  been  a  too  general  mistake  (not  peculiar  to  the  Paganish  world  omy)  of  the  true 
dengn,  alnd  proportionaoly  of  the  genuine  principle  of  it. 

That  is,  it  has  not  been  understood  as  a  thing  designed  to  panty  and  refine  men's  spirits,  to  reconcile  and  join 
them  to  God,  associate  them  with  him,  and  make  them  finally  blesMd  in  him.  But  only  to  avert  or  pacify  his  wrath, 
procure  his  Ihvourable  aspect  on  their  secular  affairs,  (how  unjust  soever,)  while,  m  the  mean  time,  they  have 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  becoming  like  to  him,  acquainted  with  him,  and  happy  in  him.  A  reconciliation  hath 
only  oeen  dreamed  of  on  one  side,  namely,  on  his,  not  their  own ;  on  which,  tney  are  not  so  much  as  inclined  to 
any  thing  else,  than  the  continuance  of  the  former  distance  and  disaffection. 

Consonantly  whereto,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  that  the  great  principle  which  hath  mostly  animated  reli^on  in  the 
world  hath  not  been  a  generous  love,  but  a  basely  servile  fear  and  dread.  Whence  the  custom  of  sacrificing  hath  so 
generaUy  prevailed  (whencesoever  it  took  Its  rise)  in  the  Pagan  world.  And  with  so  deep  an  a^iprehension  of  its 
absolute  necessity,  that  men  of  even  so  vile  and  barbarous  manners*  as  the  Gaul's  of  old,  chose,  in  matters  of  con- 
troversy, to  submit  their  greatest  concernments  to  the  pleasure  and  arbitrement  of  their  Druids,  (those  sacred  per- 
sons, as  they  reckoned  them,)  rather  than  be  interdicted  the  sacrifices  (the  only  punishment  they  could  inflict!  in 
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ea^  of  their  retasal :  which  punishment  (as  is  testified  hr  Jaliv  Caesar«)  they  accoimted  the  most  grievons  imagi- 
nable.  And  it  needs  not  be  said  in  what  part  of  the  world  the  same  engine  hath  had  the  same  power  wfth  men,  even 
since  thev  obtained  to  be  called  Christian.  Which,  while  it  hath  been  of  such  force  with  them,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing, persisted  in  courses  of  the  most  profligate  wickedness ;  whence  could  their  religion,  such  as  it  was,  proceed, 
sare  only  f^om  a  dread  of  divine  revenge?  What  else  could  it  design  (though  that  most  vainly)  but  the  averting 
it,  without  even  altering  their  own  vile  course  t 

Now  let  this  be  the  account  and  estimate  of  religion ;  onl^  to  propitiate  the  Deity  towards  flagitious  men,  still  re- 
maining so;  and  how  monstrous  a  notion  doth  it  give  us  of  God,  that  he  is  one  that  by  such  things  can  ever  be  ren- 
dered favourable  to  such  men  1    Let  it  not  be  so,  (while  you  sever  its  true  and  proper  end  also,)  how  most  despicably 
inept  and  foolish  a  thine  doth  it  make  religion  1    A  compages  and  frame  of  merely  seenical  observances  and  actions, 
intended  to  no  end  at  afl. 
j        In  a  word,  their  religion  is  nothing  but  foolery,  which  is  not  taken  up  and  prosecuted  with  a  sincere  aim  to  the 
;     bettering  their  spirits;  the  marking  tCem  holy,  peaceful,  meek,  humble,  merciral,  studious  of  doinegood,  and  the 
i     composing  them  into  temples,  some  wav  meet  for  the  residence  of  the  blessed  God ;  with  design  and  expectation  to 
;     have  his  intimate,  vital  presence,  settlea  and  ijouade  permanent  there. 

The  materials  and  preparation  of  which  temple  are  no  where  entirely  contained  and  directed,  but  in  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  as,  hereafter,  we  may  with  divine  assistance  labour  to  evince.  The  greater  is  the  ignominy 
done  to  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  Christian  name,  by  onlv  titular  alid  nick-named  Christianity.  Will  they  pretend 
themselves  the  temple  of  God,  partakers  in  the  high  privilege  and  dignity  of  the  Emmanuel,  tin  whom  most  emi- 
nently the  Deity  innabiteth,)  wno  are  discemibly,  to  all  that  Imow  them,  as  great  strangers  to  (iod,  and  of  a  temper 
of  spirit  as  disagreeing  to  him,  of  as  worldly  spirits,  as  unmortified  paraions,  as  proud,  wrathful,  vain-florious,  en- 
vious, morose,  merciless,  disinclined  to  do  gooa,  as  any  other  men  1  When  God  cleanses  his  house,  and  purges  his 
floor,  where  will  these  be  found  1 

And  for  this  temple  itself,  it  is  a- structure  whereto  there  is  a  concurtvnce  of  truth  and  holiness ;  the  former  letting 
in  (it  were  otherwise  a  darksome,  disorderly,  tmcomfortable  house)  a  vital,  directive,  formative  Ught,  to  a  heavenly, 
calm,  God-like  frame  of  spirit,  composed  and  made  up  of  the  latter. 

It  is  this  temple,  my  Lord,  which  I  would  invite  you  both  to  continue  your  respect  unto  in  others,  and,  more  and 
more,  to  prepare  an4  beautify  in.yourself. 

You  will  find  little,  in  this  part,  ofiered  to  your  view,  more  than  only  its  vestiJMim^  or  rather  a  very  plain  (if  not 
rude)  frontispiece;  with  the' more  principal  pillars  that  must  support  Uie  whole  frame.  Nor,  whereas  (by  way  of 
introduction  to  the  discourse  of  this  temple,  and  as  most  flmdamental  to  the  being  of  it)  the  existence  of  the  great 
Inhabitant  is  so  largely  insisted  on,  that  1  think  that  altogether  a  needless  labour.  Of  all  the  s^ts  and  parties  in  the 
world,  (thouf h  there  are  few  that  avow  it,  and  fewer,  if^any,  that  are  so,  by  any  formed  judgment,  unshaken  by  a 
suspicion  and  dread  of  the  contrary,)  that  of  atheists  we  have  reason  enough  to  suppose  the  most  numerous,  as  ha- 
ying diffused  and  spread  itself  through  all  the  rest.  And  though,  with  the  most,  under  disguise^  vet  uncovering, 
with  too  many,  its  ugly  face :  and  scarce  ever  more  than  in  our  own  days.  Wherefore,  though  it  nath  never  been 
in  any  age  more  strongly  impugned ;  yet,  because  the  opposition  can  never  be  too  common,  to  so  common  aa  enemy, 
this  additional  endeavour  may  prove  not  wholly  out  of  season.  And  the  Epicurean  atheist  is  chiefly  designed 
against  in  this  discourse ;  that  being  the  atheism  most  in  fashion. 

Nor  is  any  thing  more  pertinent  to  the  design  of  the  discourse  intended  concerning  God*s  temple ;  which,  import- 
ing worship  to  be  done  to  him,  requires,  first,  a  belief  that  he  is. 

And  surely  the  [E?]  inscribed  of  old,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  on  the  Delphic  Temple ;  signifying,  (as,  after  divers 
other  conjectures,  he  concludes  it  to.  do,)  Thim  dcst  exist^  is  an  inscription  much  more  fitly  set  in  view,  at  our  en- 
trance into  the  temple  of  Uie  living  Gh>d,  whose  name  is.  /  AM. 

Amidst  the  pleasant  entertainments  of  which  temple,  (made  more  intimate  to  vou  than  human  discourse  can  make 
it,)  may  you  spend  many  happy  days  in  this  world,  as  a  preparative  and  introduction  to  a  happier  eternity  in  the 
other,  whereto  he  is  under  many  and  deep  obligations,  by  any  means,  to  contribute  to  his  uttermost,  who  mast 
(especially  in  the  oflices  relating  to  this  temple)  profess  himiself, 

My  honoured  Lord, 

Tour  Lordship's  most  humble, 
Devoted  Servant, 

JOHN  HOWE. 
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ran  IKmOM  common.  AUTBOUmSM  NCBPLnS.  INSIGNIFICAIIT  WTTB  THB  ATBDVIICAL,  who  HATB  MAIW  it  MOBB  KEC8MAAT 
TO  mnSKD  BBUOION,  IND  A  TBMPL£  IN  OENBUL,  THAN  THM,  OR  TBAT.  BETTER  DEPBNDBD  AOAINaT  THEM  BY  PRACTICB  ANO 
CaS,  1BAN  ARGUMENT,  WHEREOF  THET  ARE  INCAPABLE.  OFTEN  DlflPIITBB  OF  ITi  FSlNdPLBS  NOT  NECEWART  TO  THE  PRAC- 
TICE or  REUeiON.  SOME  CONBIOBRATION  OF  THOSE  SUPPOSED  IN  THE  GENERAL  NOTION  OF  A  TEMPLE,  PERTBIBNT  (HOWETBr) 
TO  THBB  DUCOURSB. 

dnlge  themselves  in  a  course,  npoa  which  th^  find  the 
Rg>reheiisioD  of  a  God,  interesting  himself  m  human 
ainurs,  would  have  areiy  nnfavooiable  and  threatening 
anect. 

They  are  therefore  constrained  to  take  great  pains  with 
themselves,  to  discipline  and  chastise  their  minds  and  un- 
derstandings to  that  tameness  and  patience,  as  contentedly 
to  suffer  the  rasing  oat  of  their  most  natural  impressions 
and  sentiments.  And  they  reckon  they  hare  arrived  to 
a  very  heroical  perfection,  when  the^r  can  pass  a  scoff 
UDon  any  thing,  that  carries  the  least  signification  with  it 
of  the  fear  of  Qod ;  and  can  be  able  to  laugh  at  the  weak 
and  squeamish  folly  of  those  softer  and  effeminate  minds, 
that  will  trouble  themselves  with  any  thoughts  or  cares, 
how  to  please  and  promtiate  a  Deitf:  and  doubt  not  but 
they  have  made  ail  safe,  and  effecti:|all}r  done  their  busi- 
ness, when  they  have  learned  to  put  the  ignominious  titles 
of  frenzy,  and  folly,  upon  devotion,  in  whatsoever  dress  or 
garb)  to  cry  canHng,  to  any  serious  mention  of  the  name 
of  Ood,  and  break  a  bold  adventurous  jest  upon  any  the 
most  sacred  mysteries,  or  decent  and  awftU  solemnities,  of 
relicion. 

n.  These  content  not  themselves  to  encounter  this  or 
that  sui,  but  mankind ;  and  reckon  it  too  mean  and  in- 
glorious an  achievement  to  overturn  one  sort  of  templa 
or  another ;  but  would  down  with  them  all,  even  to  the 
ground. 

And  they  are  bound,  in  reason  and  justice,  to  pardoa 
the  emulation  which  they  provoke,  of  vying  with  them  as 
to  the  universality  of  their  design;  and  not  to  regret  it,  if 
they  find  there  be  any  that  think  it  their  duty  to  wave  a 
while  serving  the  temple  of  this  or  that  party,  as  less  con- 
siderable, to  atffend  that  one  wherein  all  men  have  a  com- 
mon interest  ai;id  concernment ;  ei^co  matters  are  brought  to 
that  exigency  and  hazard,  that  it  seems  less  necessary  to 
contend  about  this  or  that  vutde  of  religion,  as  whether 
there  ought  to  be  any  at  all.  What  was  said  of  a  former 
age,  could  never  better  sfree  to  any,  than  our  own,  "that 
none  was  ever  more  fruitflii  of  religions,  and  barren  of 
religion  or  true  piety."  It  concerns  us  to  consider,  whether 
the  fertility  of  those  many  doth  not  as  weU  cause  as  ac- 
company a  barrenness  in  tnis  one.  And  since  the  iniquity 
of  the  world  hath  made  that  too  suitable,  which  were 
otherwise  unseemly  in  itself,  to  speak  of  a  temple  as  a 
fortified  place,  whose  own  sacredness  ought  ever  to  have 
been  itsi  sufficient  fortification,  it  is  time  to  be  aware  lest 
our  forgetfol  heat  and  zeal  in  the  defence  of  this  or  that 
mO-wri,  do  enose  (not  to  say  betray)  the  mam  fortrm. 
to  assault  and  tefer.    Whilst  it  hath  long  been,  by  (his 


L  It  is  so  well  known  that  this  notion  hath  long  obtained 
in  the  wortd,  that  we  need  not  quote  sayings  to  avouch  it ; 
wherewith  not  the  isacred  writing  only,  but  others,  even  of 
pagans  themselves,  would  plentifully  mmish  us. 

But  as  authorities  are,  in  a  plain  case,  needless  to  un- 
preindiced  minds ;  so  will  thev  be  useless  to  the  prejudiced, 
oe  Uie  ease  never  so  plain.  Nor  is  any  prejudice  deeper,  or 
less  vincible,  than  that  of  profane  mmds  against  religion. 
With  such,  it  would  in  the  present  argument  sipify  little, 
to  tell  them  what  hath  been  said  or  thought  before  by  any 
others.  Not  because  it  is  their  general  course  to  be  so 
very  circumspect  and  wary,  as  never  to  approve  or  assent 
to  anj  thing,  unless  upon  the  clearest  and  most  convinc- 
ing demonstration :  but  from  their  peculiar  dislike  of  those 
things  only,  that  are  of  this  special  import  and  tendency. 
Dis<xNirse  to  them  what  you  will  of  a  tempU^  and  it  will 
be  naoseoQS  and  unsavoury :  not  as  being  cross  to  their 
reason,  (which  thev  are  as  little  curious  to  gratify  as  any 
other  sort  of  meiL)  but  to  their  ill  humour,  and  the  dis- 
aflfected  temper  of  their  mind ;  whence  also  (thoagh  they 
cannot  soon  or  easily  get  that  mastery  over  their  under- 
standings herein,  yet  because  they  would  fain  have  it  so) 
they  do  what  th^  can  to  believe  religion  nothing  else  but 
the  effect  of  timorous  fimcy,  and  a  ten^^  consequently,  one 
of  the  most  idle  impertinences  in  the  world. 

To  these,  the  discussion  of  the  notion  we  have  proposed 
to  coosider^  will  be  thought  a  beating  the  air,  an  endeavour 
to  give  consistency  to  a  shadow.  And  if  their  reason  and 
power  could  as  well  serve  their  purpose  as  their  anger 
and  aoorn,  thev  would  soon  tear  up  the  holy  ground  on 
which  a  temple  is  set,  and  wholfy  subvert  the  sacred 
frame. 

I  speak  of  such  as  deny  the  existence  of  the  ever-blessed 
Deity  I  or  (if  they  are  not  arrived  to  that  express  and  formed 
misbelief)  whose  hearts  are  inclined,  ana  ready  to  deter- 
mine, cTen  against  their  misgiving  and  more  suspicious 
minds,  there  is  no  God:  wno,  if  they  cannot  as  yet 
bdieve,  do  wish  there  were  none;  and  so  strongly,  as  in 
a  great  degree  to  prepare  them  for  that  belief  That 
would  £ain  banish  him  not  only  out  of  all  their  thoughts, 
box  the  world  too;  and  to  whom  it  is  so  far  from  being  a 
gratefiil  sound,  that  the  tabernacle  of  Gbd  is  with  men  on 
eardi,  that  th^  grudge  to  allow  him  a  place  in  heaven. 
At  least,  if  they  are  willing  to  admit  the  existence  of  any 
God  at  all,  do  say  to  him.  Depart  from  us ;  and  would 
have  him  so  connnod  to  heaven,  that  he  and  they  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another:  and  do  therefore 
rack  their  impious  wits  to  serve  their  hypothesis  either 
that  under  its  protection  thev  may  seourely  in- 
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means,  a  neglected,  forsaken  thing;  and  is  more  decayed 
l^  yacancv  and  disuse,  than  it  could  ever  ha^e  been  by 
the  most  forcible  battery ;  so  as  even  to  promise  the  rude 
assailant  an  easy  victory.  Who  fears  to  insult  over  an 
empty,  dispiritea,  dead  religion  1  which  alive  and  shining 
in  Its  native  glory,  (as  that  temple  doth,  which  is  compacted 
of  lively  stones  unked  to  the  living  comer  stone,)  bears 
with  it  a  magnificence  and  state  that  would  check  a  profane 
look,  and  dazzle  the  presumptuous  eye  that  durst  venture 
to  fflance  at  it  obliquely,  or  with  disrespect.  The  temple 
of  uie  living  God.  mani&stly  animated  by  his  vital  presence, 
would  not  only  dismay  of)position,  but  command  veneration 
also;  and  be  both  its  own  ornament  and  defence.  Nor 
can  it  be  destitute  of  that  presence,  if  we  ourselves  render 
it  not  inhospitable,  and  make  not  its  proper  inhabitant  be- 
;  come  a  stranecr  at  home.  If  we  preserve  in  ourselves  a 
'  capacity  of  the  divine  presence,  and  keep  the  temple  of 
^  God  in  a  posture  fit  to  receive  him,  he  would  then  no 
H  more  forsake  it,  than  the  soul  a  sound  and  healthy  body, 
;  not  violated  in  any  vital  part.  But  if  he  forsake  it  once, 
it  then  becomes  an  exposed  and  despised  thing.  And  as 
the  most  impotent,  inconsiderable  enemv  can  securely 
trample  on  the  dead  body  of  the  greatest  hero,  that  alive 
earned  awfulness  and  terror  in  his  looks ;  so  is  the  weak- 
spirited  atheist  become  as  bold  now,  as  he  was  willing  be- 
mre,  to  make  rude  attempts  upon  the  temple  of  Grod,  when 
Be  hath  been  provoked  to  leave  it,  who  is  its  life,  strength, 
andgiory. 

IIL  Therefore  as  they  who  will  not  be  treacherotis  to  the 
interest  of  God  and  man,  must  own  an  obligation  and  ne- 
cessity to  apply  themselves  to  the  serious  endeavour  of 
restoring  the  life  and  honour  of  religion ;  so  will  the  ease 
itself  be  found  to  point  out  to  us  the  proper  course  in  order 
hereto.  That  is,  that  it  must  rather  be  endeavoured  by 
practice,  Chan  by  disputation;  by  contending,  everyone 
with  himself,  to  excite  the  love  of  God  in  his  own  breast, 
rather  than  with  the  profane  adversary  to  kindle  his  anger, 
more  aiming  to  foment  and  cherish  the  domestic,  continual 
fire  of  God's  temple  and  altar,  than  transmit  a  flame  into 
the  enemies*  camp.  For  what  can  this  signify  1  And  it 
seldom  fails  to  be  the  event  of  disputing  against  prejudice, 
(espjecially  of  disputing  for  the  sum  of  religion  ei  once 
agcunst  the  prepo^ession  of  a  sensual  profane  temper,  and 
a  violent  inclination  and  resolvedness  to  be  wicKed,)  to 
beget  more  wrath  than  conviction,  and  sooner  to  incense 
the  imnatient  wretch  than  enlighten  him.  And  by  how 
much  the  more  cogent  and  enforcing  reasonings  are  used, 
and  the  less  is  left  the  confounded,  baffled  creatures  to  say, 
on  behalf  of  a  cause  so  equally  deplorate  and  vile;  the 
more  he  finds  himself  concerned  to  fortify  his  obstinate 
will ;  and  supply  his  want  of  reason  with  resolution ;  to 
find  out  the  most  expedite  ways  of  diverting,  from  what 
he  hath  no  mind  to  consider;  to  entertain  himself  with 
the  most  stupifying  pleasures,  ^that  must  serve  the  same 
turn  that  opium  is  wont  to  do  in  the  case  of  broken,  un- 
quiet sleep,)  or  whatsoever  may  most  effectually  serve  to 
mortify  any  divine  principle,  and  destroy  all  sense  of  God 
out  of  nis  soul. 

And  how  jrrateful  herein,  and  meritorious  oAen,  are  the 
assistant  railleries  of  servile,  and  it  may  be  mercenary, 
wits !  How  highly  shall  he  oblige  them,  that  can  Aimish 
out  a  libel  against  religion,  and  help  them  with  more  arti- 
ficial spite  to  blaspheme  what  they  cannot  disprove !  And 
now  shaH  the  scurrilous  pasouil  and  a  few  bottles,  work  a 
more  efiectual  confutation  or  religion,  than  all  the  reason 
and  argument  in  the  world  shall  be  able  to  countervail. 
This  proves  too  often  the  unhappy  issue  of  misapplying 
what  is  most  excellent  in  its  own  kind  and  place,  to  im- 
proper and  incapable  subjects. 

I  v.  And  who  sees  not  this  to  be  the  caae  with  the 
modem  atheist,  who  hath  been  pursued  with  that  strength 
and  vigour  of  argument,  even  in  our  own  days,  that  would 
have  baflled  perions  of  any  other  temper  than  their  own, 
into  shame  and  silence  1  And  so  as  no  other  support  bath 
been  lef\  to  irraligion,  than  asenseless  stupidity,  an  obstinate 
Tisolvednw  not  to  consider,  a  fkculty  to  stifle  an  argument 
with  a  jest,  to  charm  their  reason  by  sensual  softnesses 
into  a  dead  sleep ;  with  a  strict  and  circumspect  care  that 
it  may  never  awake  into  any  exercise  above  the  conditi(m 
of  dond  and  half-witted  persons;  or  if  it  do,  by  the  next 


debauch,  presently  to  lay  it  fhst  again.  So  that  the  very 
principle  fails  in  this  sort  of.  men,  whereto,  in  reasoning, 
we  should  appeal,  and  apply  odrselves.  And  it  were  al- 
most the  same  thing,  to  oner  arruments  to  the  senseless 
images,  or  forsaken  carcasses  of  men.  It  belongs  to  the 
grandeur  of  relinon  to  neglect  the  impotent  assaults  of  ^ 
these  men :  as  it  is  a  piece  of  glorv,  and  bespeaks  a  worthy 

Ssrson's  right  understandiujg,  and  just  value  of  himself,  to 
isdain  the  combat  with  an  incompetent  or  a  foiled  enemy. 
It  is  becoming  and  seemly,  that  the  grand,  ancient,  and , 
received  tinth,  which  tends  to,  and  is  the  reason  of,  the 
godly  life,  do  sometimes  keep  state :  and  no  more  descend 
to  perpetual,  repeated  janglings  with  every  scurrilous  and 
impertinent  trifler,  than  a  great  and  redoubted  prince  would 
think  it  Gk  to  dispute  the  rights  of  his  crown  with  a 
drunken,  distracted  fool,  or  a  madman. 

Men  of  atheistical  persuasions  having  abandoned  their 
reason ,  neei  what  wilfmore  po  werftilly  strike  their  senses 
storms  and  whirlwinds,  fiames  and  thunderbolts ;  things 
not  so  apt  immediately  to  work  upon  their  understanding, 
as  their  rear,  and  that  will  astonish,  that  they  may  convince, 
that  the  great  God  makes  himself  known  l^  the  judgments 
which  he  executes.  Stripes  are  for  the  back  of  fools  (as 
they  arejustly  styled,  that  say  in  their  hearts,  There  is  no 
God.)  But  if  it  may  be  hoped  any  gentler  method  may 
prove  efiectnal  with  any  of  tnem,  we  are  rather  to  expect 
the  good  efl^ect  from  the  steady,  uniform  course  of  their 
actions  and  conversation,  who  profess  reverence  and  devo- 
tedness  to  an  eternal  Being;  and  the  correspondence  of 
their  way,  to  their  avowed  principle,  that  acts  them  on 
agreeably  to  itself,  and  may  also  mcur  the  sense  of  the 
beholder,  and  gradually  invite  and  draw  his  observation ; 
than  from  the  most  severe  and  necessitating  argumenta- 
tion that  exacts  a  sudden  assent. 

y.  At  least,  in  a  matter  of  so  clear  and  commanding 
evidence,  reasoning  many  times  looks  like  trifling;  and 
out  of  a  hearty  concemedness  and  jealousy  for  the  Honour 
of  religion,  one  would  rather  it  should  march  on  with  an 
heroical  neglect  of  bold  and  malapert  cavillers,  and  only 
demonstrate  and  recommend  itself  by  its  own  vigorous, 
comely,  coherent  course,  than  make  itself  cheap  oy  dis- 
cussing at  every  turn  its  principles :  as  that  philosopher 
who  thought  it  the  fittest  way  to  conAite  the  sophisms 
against  motion,  only  by  walking. 

But  we  have  nothing  so  considerable  objected  against 
practical  religion,  as  well  to  deserve  the  name  of  a,  sopkum ; 
at  least,  no  sophism  so  perplexing  in  the  case  ofreUgicms^ 
as  of  natural,  motion ;  jeers  and  sarcasms  are  the  most 
weighty,  convincing  arguments;  and  let  the  deplorate 
crew  mock  oh.  There  are  those  in  the  world,  that  will 
think  they  have,  however,  reason  enoueh  to  persist  in  the 
way  of  godliness ;  and  that  have  already  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  reverence  which  they  bear  to  a  Deity,  more 
strongly  than  to  be  shaken  and  beaten  ofi'from  it  by  a  jest; 
andlnerefore  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  the  prmci- 
ples  of  their  rieligion  vindicated  afresh,  every  time  they  are 
called  to  the  practice  of  it.  For  surely  they  would  be  re- 
ligious upon  veiy  uncertain  terms,  that  will  think  them- 
selves concerned  to  suspend  or  discontinue  their  course  as 
oft  as  they  are  encountered  in  it  with  a  wry  month  or  a 
distorted  look;  or  that  are  apt  to  be  put  out  of  conceit 
with  their  religion  by  the  laughter  of  a  fool ;  or  by  their 
cavils  and  taunts  against  the  rales  and  principles  of  it, 
whom  only  their  own  soisoal  temper,  and  impatience  of 
serious  thoughts,  have  made  willing  to  have  them  false. 
That  any  indeed  should  commence  religious,  and  persist 
with  blind  zeal  in  this  or  that  discriminating  profession, 
without  ever  considering  why  they  should  do  so,  is  un- 
manly and  absurd ;  especially  when  a  gross  ignorance  of 
the  true  reasons  and  grounds  of  religion  shall  be  shadowed 
over  with  a  pretended  awe  and  scrapulousness  to  inquire 
about  things  so  sacred.  And  an  inquisitive  temper  shall 
have  an  ill  character  put  upon  it.  as  if  ratumal  and  profane 
were  words  of  the  same  signincation.  Or,  as  if  reason 
and  jud«nnent  were  utterly  execrated,  and  an  unaccount- 
able, enthusiastic  fbry,  baptized  and  hallowed,'  the  only 
Srindple  of  religion.  But  when  the  matter  hath  un- 
ergone  already  a  severe  inquisition,  and  been  search- 
ed to  the  bottom;  principles  havfe  been  examined;  the 
strength  and  firmnos  batn  been  tried  of  its  deepest  and 
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most  ftedminntal  iprwmds,  tod  an  approving  judgment 
heen  past  in  the  case,  and  aresokition  tnereapon  taken  up, 
of  a  suitable  and  correspondent  practice ;  alter  all  this,  it 
v«re  a  vain  and  nnwarrantable  cariosity,  to  be  perpetu- 
ally pesplezing  onefa  easy  path  with  new  and  suspicious 
reseurcnes  into  the  most  acknowledged  things.  Nor 
were  this  coarse  a  little  prejudicial  to  tne  design  and  end 
of  religion,  (if  we  will  allow  it  any  at  all,)  the  refining 
of  our  minds,  and  the  fitting  us  for  a  happv  eternity.  For 
when  shall  that  building  be  finished,  tne  foundations 
whereof  most  be  eVery  day  torn  up  anew,  upon  pretence 
of  further  caution,  and  for  more  diligent  searcA  1  Or  when 
will  he  reach  his  journey's  end,  that  is  continually  vexed 
(and  often  occasioned  to  go  back  from  whence  he  came) 
by  causeless  anxieties  about  his  way;  and  whether  ever 
he  began  a  right  course,  yea  or  no  1 

Bianr  go  secureljr  on  m  a  course  most  ignominioushr 
wicked  and  vile,  without  ever  debating  the  matter  with 
themselves,  or  inquiring  if  there  be  any  rational  principle 
to  JQsdfr  or  bear  them  out.  Much  more  may  they,  with 
a  cheerml  confidence,  persist  in  their  well-chosen  way, 
that  have  once  settled  their  resolutions  about  it  upon  firm 
and  aanured  grounds  and  principles,  without  running  over 
the  same  course  of  reasonings  with  themsehres  in  reference 
to  each  single,  devotional  act;  or  thinking  it  necessary 
every  time  they  are  to  pray,  to  have  it  proved  to  them, 
there  is  a  Qod.  And  becau^  yet  many  of  these  do  need 
excitation ;  and  though  they  are  not  destitute  of  pious  sen- 
timents and  inclinations,  and  have  somewhat  in  them  of 
the  ancient  foundations  and  frame  of  a  temple,  have  yet, 
by  neglect,  suffered  it  to  grow  into  decay.  It  is  therefere 
the  prmcipal  intendment  of  this  discourse,  not  to  assert  the 
principles  of  religion  against  those  with  whom  they  have 
DO  place,  but  t^  propound  what  may  some  way  tend  to  rein- 
force and  strengthen  them,  where  they  visibiy  languish; 
and  awaken  such  as  profess  a  devoteoness  to  God,  to  the 
speedy  and  vigorous  endeavour  of  repairing  the  ruins  of 
his  temple  in  their  own  breasts ;  that  they  may  thence  hold 
forth  a  visible  representation  of  an  inawellmg  Deity,  in 
effects  and  actions  of  life  worthy  of  such  a  presence,  and 
render  his  enshrined  glory  transparent  to  the  view  and 
cauTiction  of  the  irrebs^ous  and  profane.  Which  hath 
more  of  hope  in  it.  and  is  likely  to  be  to  better  purpo^, 
than  disputing  with  them  that  more  know  how  to  jest,  than 
reason;  and  better  understand  the  relishes  of  meat  and 
drink,  than  the  strength  of  an  argument. 

VI.  But  though  it  would  be  both  an  un^ratefhl  and  in- 
significant labour,  and  as  talking  to  the  wind,  to  discourse 
of  religion  with  persons  that  have  abjured  all  <seriousness, 
and  that  cannot  endure  to  think ;  ana  would  be  like  fight- 
ing with  a  storm,  to  contend  against  the  blasphemy  and 
omrage  of  insolent  mockers  at  whatever  is  sacred  and  di- 
vine ;  and  were  too  much  a  debasing  of  religion^  to  retort 
sarca^ns  with  men  not  capable  of  bemg  talked  with  in  any 
other  than  such  (that  is,  their  own)  language :  yet  it  wants 
neither  its  use  nor  pleasure,  to  the  most  composed  minds, 
and  that  are  most  exempt  from  wavering  herein,  to  view 
the  frame  of  their  religion,  as  it  aptly  and  even  naturally 
rises  and  grows  up  from  its  veir  foundations ;  and  to  con- 
template its  first  principles,  which  they  may  in  the  mean 
time  find  no  present  cause  or  inclination  to  mspute.  They 
will  know  how  to  consider  its  most  Amdamental  grounds, 
not  with  doubt  or  sttspicion,  but  with  admiration  and  de- 
light ;  and  can  with  a  calm  and  silent  pleas  are  enjoy  the 
repose  and  rest  of  a  quiet  and  well-assured  mind,  rejoicing 
and  contented  to  know  to  themselves,  (when  others  refase 
to  partake  with  them  in  this  joy,)  and  feel  all  firm  and  stable 
under  them,  whereupon  either  the  practice  or  the  hopes  of 
their  religion  do  depend. 

And  there  may  be  also  many  others  of  good  and  pious 
inclinations,  that  have  never  yet  applied  themselves  to 
consider  the  principal  and  most  fundeunental  grounds  of 
religion,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  or  discern  afay  tolerable 
reaaon  of  them.  For  either  the  slu^ishness  of  their  own 
temper  may  have  indisposed  them  to  any  more  painful  and 
laboriomi  exercise  of  their  minds,  ana  made  them  to  be 
content  with  the  easier  coarse  of  taking  every  thing  lipon 
tmst,  and  imitating  the  example  of  others;  or  they  have 
been  nnhamrily  misinformed,  that  it  consists  not  with  the 
rererence  doe  to  religion,  to  search  into  tiie  grounds  of  it 


Yea,  and  may  have  laid  this  for  one  cf  its  main  grounds, 
that  no  exercise  of  reason  may  have  any  place  about  it. 
Or  perhaps  having  never  tried,  they  apprehend  a  greater 
diffictilty  m  coming  to  a  clear  and  certain  resolution  herein, 
than  indeed  there  is.  Kow  such  need  to  be  excited  to  set 
their  own  thoughts  arwork  this  way,  and  to  be  assisted 
herein.  They  snould  therefore  consider  who  gave  them 
the  understandings  which  they  fear  to  use.  And  can  they 
use  them  to  better  purpose,  or  with  more  gratitude  to  him 
who  made  them  inUUigerUt  and  not  brute  creatures,  than 
in  labouring  to  know,  that  they  may  also  by  a  reasonable 
service  worship  and  adore  their  Maker  1  Are  they  not  to 
use  their  very  senses  about  the  matters  of  religion  1  For 
the  invisible  things  of  (3od,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
godhead,  are  clearly  seen,  &c.  And  their  faith  comes  by 
hearing.  But  what  1  ore  these  more  sacred  and  divine, 
and  more  akin  to  religion,  than  their  reason  and  judgment, 
without  which  also  tneir  sense  can  be  of  no  use  to  them 
herein  1  Or  is  it  the  best  way  of  making  use  of  what 
God  has  revealed  of  himself,  Sy  whatsoever  means,  not 
to  understand  what  he  hath  revealed  1  It  is  most  true  in- 
deed, that  when  we  once  come  plearly  to  be  informed  that 
God  hath  revealed  this  or  that  thing,  we  are  then  readil^r 
to  subject  Tand  not  oppose)  oar  feeble  reasonings  to  his 
plain  revelation.  Ana  it  were  a  most  insolent  and  un- 
creaturely  arrogance,  to  contend  or  not  yield  him  the  cause, 
though  things  have  to  us  seemed  otherwise.  But  it  were 
as  inexcusable  negligence,  not  to  make  use  of  our  xmder- 
standings  to  the  best  advantage ;  that  we  may  both  know 
that  such  a  revelation  is  divine,  and  what  it  signifies,  after 
we  know  whence  it  is.  And  any  one  that  considers,  will 
soon  see  it  were  very  unseasonaole,  at  least,  to  allege  the 
written,  divine  revelation,  as  the  ground  of  his  religion,  till 
he  have  gone  lower,  and  fore-known  some  things  (by  and 

S'  to  be  insisted  on)  as  preparatory  and  f\mdamental  to 
e  knowledge  of  this. 

And  because  it  is  obvious  to  suppose  how  great  an  in- 
crease of  strength  and  vigour  pious  minds  may  receive 
hence,  how  much  it  may  animate  them  to  the  service  of 
the  temple  and  contribute  to  their  more  cheerful  progress 
in  a  religious  course ;  it  will  therefore  not  be  besides  our 
present  purpose,  but  very  pursuant  to  it,  to  consider 
awhile,  not  m  the  contenu*ous  way  of  brawling  and  cap- 
tious disputation,  (the  noise  whereof  is  as  unsuitable  to  the 
temple,  as  that  of  axes  and  hammers,")  but  of  cabn  and 
sober  discourse,  the  more  principal  and  lowermost  grounds 
upon  which  the  f^ame  of  religion  rests,  and  to  the  supposal 
whereof,  the  notion  and  use  of  any  such  thing  as  a  temple 
in  the  world,  do  owe  themselves. 


CHAPTER  II. 


of  Ooda^SicmmSbEiMn  urith  niM  t  bXjupwd  tan  oonmott 
ooDMiiL  The  ham  donbtflil  if  em  wlMrfbr  diuM  in  txiMr  dan.  TIm 
latter  abo  implied  in  the  known  genenl  prnsdoc  of  Mne  or  otiwr  rok- 
doo.  Exidenctd  in  that  lonie,  oo  ■tnngen  to  the  workThawe  thouclt  it 
IM  dmreDce of  maa.  The  ininodetty  end  laehoFM  oftbe  pemxieiian 
whomaiura[i|Meatfcn  ean  be  aspeoud.  ^ Then  two  inmndi  nramedtoM 
mora  etiictlr  oooiklmd  apait.  AnAjJnL  The.ezbleoco  of  God,  wbm 
flhttbenorienorOodiieMlvmd.  Thepaitt  wfaeraofaw  nopowd  leht 
evinced  wveraUr  of  ■omeamtentbcinf.    L  EterniW.   a   8elf;onflnatioib 
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1.  Now  the  grounds  more  necessary  to  be  laid  down, 
and  which  ate  sujpposed  in  the  most  general  notion  of  a 
temple,  are  especially  these  two  1  The  existence  of  God, 
and  his  conversableness  with  men.  For  no  notion  of  a 
temple  can  more  easily  occur  to  any  one's  thoughts,  or 
is  more  agreeable  to  common  acceptation,  than  that  it 
is  a  habitation  wherein  Qod  is  pleased  to  dwell  among 
men. 

Therefore  to  the  designation  and  use  of  it,  or  (which  is 
all  one)  to  the  intention  and  exeroise  of  religion,  the  belief 
or  persuasion  is  necessary  of  those  two- things,  Xthe  same 
which  we  find  made  necessary  on  the  same  accotmt,) 
"  That  CM  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  dili* 
gently  seek  him;*'  Heb.  xi.  6.  as  wiU  appear  when  the 
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nta&ner  and  design  of  that  his  abode  with  men  shall  be 
considered. 

These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  sacred  fhune  of 
a  temple  ought  to  stajid,  and  without  which  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged an  tmsnpported,  airy  fabric.  And  since  it 
were  vain  to  discourse  what  a  temple  is,  or  whereto  the 
notion  of  it  may  be  applied,  unless  it  be  well  resolved  that 
there  is,  or  ou^ht  to  c^,  any  such  thing;  the  strength  and 
firmness  of  this  its  double  ground  should  be  tned  and 
searched,  and  of  its  pretensions  thereto. 

II.  And  though  it  oe  not  necessary  in  a  matter  that  is  so 
plain,  and  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  said  otherwise;  yet  it 
will  not  be  impertinent  to  consider,  first,  what  prescription 
(which  in  clearing  of  titles  is  not  wont  to  signify  nothing) 
will  signigr  in  the  present  case.    And, 

First,  FV)r  the  existence  of  God,  we  need  not  labour 
much  to  show  how  constantlv  and  generallv  it  hath  been 
acknowledged  through  the  whole  world ;  it  being  so  diffi- 
cult to  produce  an  uncontroverted  instance,  of  any  that 
ever  denied  it  in  more  ancient  times.  For  as  for  theni 
whose  names  have  been  i^amous  amongst^  men  here- 
tofore upon  that  account,  there  hath  been  that  said,  that  at 
least  wants  not  probability  for  the  clearing  them  or  so  foul 
an  imputation.  That  is,  that  th^  were  maliciously  re- 
presented as  having  denied  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  be- 
cause the^  impuguM  and  derided  the  vulgar  conceits  and 
poetical  notions  of  those  (lays,  concerning  the  multitude 
and  the  ridiculous  attributes  of  their  imaginary  deities. 
Of  which  sort  Cicerob  mentions  not  a  few ;  their  being 
inflamed  with  anger,  and  mad  with  lust ;  their  wars,  flights, 
wounds;  their  hatreds,  discords;  their  births  and  deaths, 
&c. :  who  though  he  speak  less  favourablv  of  some  of  these 
men,  and  mentions  one«  as  doubting  wnether  there  were 
any  gods  or  no,  (for  which  cause  his  book  in  the  beginning 
whereof  he  halid  intimated  that  doubt,  (as  Gotta  is  Drought 
in.  informing  us,)  was  publicly  burnt  at  Athens,  and  hiixi- 
self  banished  his  country,)  and  two  othersd  as  expressly 
denjrlng  them ;  yet  the  more  generally  decried  patron«  of 
atheism  (as  he  has  been  accounted)  he  makes  Velleius 
highly  vindicate  from  this  imputation,  and  say  of  him, 
that  he  was  the  first  that  took  notice  that  even  nature  itself 
had  impressed  the  notion  of  God  upon  the  minds  of  all 
men:  who  also  gives  us  these  as  his  wo^;  "What 
nation  is  there  or  sort  of  men  that  hath  not.  without  teach- 
ing, a  certain  anticipation  of  the  gods,  wiuch  he  calls  a 
prolepsis,  a  certain  preventive,  or  lore-conceived  informar 
tion  of  a  thing  in  the  mind,  without  which  nothing  can  be 
understood,  or  sought,  or  disputed  of?"  Unto  which  pur- 
pose the  same  anthorf  (as  is  commonlv  observed)  else- 
where speaks ;  that  there  is  no  nation  so  oarbarous,  no  one 
of  all  men  so  savage,  as  that  some  apprehension  of  the 
ffods  hath  not  tinctured  his  mind ;  that  manv  do  think  in- 
aeed  corruptly  of  them,  which  is  (saith  he)  the  effect  of 
vicious  custom ;  but  all  do  believe  there  is  a  divine  power 
and  nature.  Nor  (as  he  there  proceeds)  hath  men's  talk- 
ing and  agreeing  together  effected  this.  It  is  not  an  opi- 
nion settled  in  men's  minds  by  public  constitutions  and 
sanctions;  but  in  every  matter  the  consent  of  all  nations 
is  to  be  reckoned  a  law  of  nature. 

And  whatever  the  apprehensions  of  those  few  (and  Some 
others  that  are  wont  to  oe  mentioned  under  the  same  vile 
character)  were  in  this  matter,  yet  so  inconsiderable  hslh 
the  dissent  been,  that  as  another  most  ingenious  pagan 
authorf  writes,  '*  In  so  great  a  contention  and  variety  of 
opinions,  (that  is,  concerning  what  God  is,)  herein  you 
shall  see  theh  law  and  reason  of  every  country  to  be 
harmonious  and  one ;  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Kmg  and 
Father  of  all ;  that  the  many  are  but  the  servants  audi 
— oMitlers  unto  God ;  that  herein  the  Greek  and  the  bar- 
barian say  the  same  thing,  the  islander  and  the  inhabitant 
of  the  continent  the  wise  and  the  foolish :  go  to  the 
utmost  bounds  oi  the  ocean,  and  you  find  God  there. 
But  if  (says  he)  in  aU  times,  there  have  been  two  or 
three,k  an  atheistical,  vile,  senseless  sort  of  persons,  whose 
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own  eyes  and  ears  deceive  tton,  and  who  are  maimed  in 
their  very  soul,  an  irrational  and  steril  sort,  as  monstrous 
creatures,  as  a  lion  without  courage,  an  ox  without  horns, 
or  a  bira  without  wines;  vet,  out  of  those,  you  shall 
understand  somewhat  or  God ;  for  they  know  and  confess 
him,  whether  they  will  or  no.** 

III.  Yea,  and  the  use  of  a  temple,  and  the  exercise  of 
relieion,  (which  suppose  the  second  ground  also,  as  well 
as  the  firet,)  have  been  so  very  common,  (though  not 
altogether  equally  common  with  the  former.}  that  it  is 
the  observation  of  that  famed  moralist,i  "  That  if  one 
travel  the  world,  it  is  possible  to  find  cities  without  waUs, 
without  letters,  without  kings,  without  wealth,  without 
coin,  without  schools  and  theatres.  But  a  city  without  a 
temple,  or  that  useth  no  worship,  prayers,  Ac.  no  one  ever 
saw."  And  he  believes  a  city  may  more  easily  be  built* 
without  a  ibundation,  or  ground  to  set  it  on,  than  any 
commtmity  of  men  have  or  keep  a  consistency  without 
reliffion. 

IV.  And  it  is  no  mean  argument  of  the  commonness 
of  religion,  that  there  have  beien  some  in  the  world,  and 
those  no  idiots  neither,  that  have  accounted  it  the  most 
constituent  and  distinguishing  thin^  in  human  nature.   So  ' 
that  Platonic  Jew*  judgeth  invocation  "  of  GocL  with  hope 
towards  him,  to  be,  if  we  will  speak  the  truth,  the  omj 
genuine  propertv  of  man,  and  saith  that  only  ke  who  u 
acted  by  mixh  a  kopt^  is  a  mem,  and  he  that  is  deUUmU  of 
tkis  k^,  is  no  iiMti;"«  preferring  this  account  to  tb« 
common  definition,  (which  he  says  is  only  of  the  concrete 
of  man,^  that  he  is  a  reasonable,  and  mortal,  living  crea- 
ture.   And  yet  he  extends  not  reason  further,  that  is,  to 
the  inferior  creatures';  for  he  had  expressly  said  above, 
"  That  they  who  have  no  hope  towards  God.  have  no  part 
or  share  in  the  rational  nature."    And  a  noble  personP  of 
our  own  says.  "  That  upon  accurate  search,  religion  and 
faith  appear  tne  only  ulumate  differences  of  man  ^  whereof 
neither  divine  jperfection  is  capable,  nor  brutal  imperfec- 
tion ;"  reason,  m  his  account,  aescending  low  amon^  the 
inferior  creatures.    But  these  agreeing  more  peculiarly  to 
man,  and  so  universally,  that  he  affirms,  "  There  is  no  man 
well  and  entirelv  in  his  wits,  that  doth  not  worship  some 
deit;^."    Who  therefore  accounted  it  a  less  absurdity  to 
admit  such  a  thing  as  a  rational  beast^  than  an  irreligious 
man.    Now  if  these  have  taken  notice  of  any  instances 
that  seemed  to  claim  an  exemption  from  this  notion  of 
man,  they  have  rather  thought  lit  to  let  them  pass  as  an 
anoxnalous  sort  of  creatures,  reducible  to  no  certain  rank 
or  order  in  the  creation,  than  that  any  should  be  admitted 
into  the  account,  or  be  acknowledged  of  the  society  of 
men,  that  were  found  destitute  of  aA  mclination  to  worship 
the  common  Author  of  our  beings.    And  according  to 
this  opinion,  by  whatsoever  steps  any  should  advance 
in  the  denial  of  a  Deity,  they  should  proceed  by  the 
same,  to  the  abandoning  their  own  humanity ;    and  by 
saying  there  is  no  Ood,  should  proclaim  themselves  n^ 
men. 

Hpwever^  it  discovers  (which  is  all  that  is  at  present  in- 
tended by  it)  the  commonness,  not  to  say  absolute  uni' 
versality,  of  religion,  in  the  observation  of  these  persons, 
whom  we  must  suppose  no  strang[ers  to  the  world,  in  their 
own  and  former  times.  And  if  it  afford  any  less  ground 
for  such  an  observation  in  our  present  time,  we  only  see 
that  as  the  world  ^ws  older  it  grows  worse,  and  sinks 
into  a  deeper  oblivioii  of  its  original,  as  it  recedes  Ibrther 
from  it. 

And  (notwithstanding)  this  so  common  a  consent  is  yet 
not  without  its  weight  and  significanc3r  to  our  present  pur- 
pose ;  if  we  consider  how  impossible  it  is  to  nve  or  ima* 
gine  any  tolerable  account  of  its  original,  ir  we  do  not 
confess  it  natural,  and  refer  it  to  that  common  Author  of 
aU  nature  whom  we  are  inquiring  about :  of  which  so  much 
is  said  by  divers  others,^  that  nothing  more  needs  here  to 
be  said  about  it. 

v.  And  at  least  so  much  is  gained  by  it  to  a  temple, 
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dwi  unkg  some  vey  plain  and  lingailiwtyaUB  fjomansin^ 
don  be  brought  agamst  Hhe  groimds  of  itj  (wbich  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  when  we  see  it  pretended  to/)  no 
opposition,  fit  Id  be  regarded,  can  ever  be  mode  to  iL  That 
is,  none  at  all  can  possibly  be  made,  bnt  what  shall  pro- 
ceed from  the  most  immodest  and  rask  ooafidence,  animated 
and  borne  up  only  hj  a  design  of  being  most  licentiously 
wicked,  uid  of  malong  the  world  become  so.  Immoded 
nonfidenne  it  most  be,  for  it  is  not  a  man,  or  a  nation,  or 
an  aee,  that  such  have  to  oppoee,  but  mankind;  upon 
whi(£  they  shall  cast,  not  some  lighter  reflection,  bat  the 
vilest  and  most  opprobrious  contumely  and  scorn  that  can 
be  imagined.  That  is,  the  imputation  of  so  egregious  folly 
and  dotage,  as  all  this  while  to  have  worshipped  a  shad4fw, 
as  the  aiMor  of  tJkeir  being ;  and  a  figment^  for  their  amr 
mon  parent.  And  this  not  the  ruder  only,  and  uninquM- 
tiFe  Yulgar,  but  the  wisest  and  most  considering  persons  in 
all  times.  Surely  less  than  clear  and  pregnant  Jemonstnir 
tion  (at  least  not  wild,  incoherent,  self-ccmfounding  sup- 
positiions  and  surmises,  of  which  more  hereafter)  will  never 
De  thought  sofRcient  to  justiify  the  boldness  of  an  attempt 
that  shall  cany  this  signification  with  it  And  it  will  be 
a  confidence  equally  rasi,  as  inunodest.  For  what  can  be 
the  undertakers'  hope,  either  of  success  or  reward  7  Do 
thnr  think  it  an  easy  enterprise,  and  that  a  few  quirks  of 
mai^)ert  wit  will  serve  the  turn  to  baffle  the  Deity  into 
nothing,  and  unteach  the  world  relinon,  and  rase  out  im- 
pressioDs  renewed  and  transmitted  tnrough  so  many  ages, 
and  persmade  the  race  of  men  to  descend  a  peg  lower,  ana 
believe  ihey  ought  to  live,  and  shall  die,  like  tne  perishing 
hoA  1  Or,  do  they  expect  to  find  men  indifierent  in  a 
matter  that  concerns  their  common  practice  and  hope  1  add 
wherein  their  zeal  hath  been  wont  to  be  such  as  that  it  hath 
obtained  to  be  proverbial:  to  strive  as  for  the  very  altars. 
And  what  should  their  reward  be,  when  the  natural 
tendency  of  their  undertaking  is  to  exclude  themselves 
from  the  expectation  of  any  in  another  world  1  And  what 
wiU  they  expect  in  this,  from  them  whose  temples  and 
altars  they  go  about  to  subvert  1  Besides,  that  if  they  be 
not  hurried  bv  a  blind  impetuous  rashness,  they  would 
consider  their  aanger ,  and  apprehend  themselves  concerned 
to  strike  very  sure.  For  if  tnere  remain  but  the  least  {pos- 
sibility that  the  matter  is  otherwise,  and  that  the  Being 
doth  exist,  whose  honour  and  worship  they  contend  against, 
they  must  understand  his  favour  to  be  of  some  concern- 
ment to  them ;  which  they  take  but  an  ill  course  to  entitle 
themselves  unto.  Much  more  have  they  reason  to  be 
solicitous,  when  their  horrid  cause  not  only  wants  evidence, 
nor  hath  hitherto  pretended  to  more  than  a  bare  possibility 
of  truth  on  their  side,  but  hath  so  clear  (and  as  ^et  alto- 
gether unrefuted)  evidence  lying  against  it,  that  quite  takes 
awav  that  very  possibilitv,  and  all  ground  for  that  misera- 
ble languishing  ho|)e,  that  it  coald  have  ever  afforded 
them.  Therefore  is  it  left  also  wholly  unimaginable,  what 
principle  can  animate  their  design,  other  than  a  sensual 
numoar,  impatient  of  restraints,  or  of  any  obli^iion  to  be 
sober,  just,  and  honest,  beyond  what  their  own  mclination. 
and  (macn-mistaken)  interest,  or  conveniency,  would  lead 
them  to. 

By  all  which  we  have  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  persons 
from  whom  anv  opposition  unto  reli^on  can  be  expected, 
and  how  much  tneir  authority,  their  example,  or  their 
acorn ,  ought  to  signify  with  us.  And  that  a  more  val uable 
opDosition  can  never  be  made,  our  experience,  both  that 
hitherto  it  hath  not  been,  and  that  it  would  have  been  if  it 
could,  might  render  us  tolerably  secure.  For  surelv  it 
may  well  be  supposed,  that  in  a  world  so  many  ages  lost 
in  wickedness,  ail  imaginable  trials  would  have  oeen  made 
to  disbarthen  it  of  religion ;  and  somewhat  that  had  been 
specions  at  least,  to  that  purpose,  had  been  hit  upon,  if  the 
matter  had  been  any  ways  possible.  And  the  more  wicked 
Che  world  hath  been,  so  mrectly  contrary  and  so  continually 
assanlted  a  principle,  not  yet  vanquisheid,  appears  the  more 
plainly  invmcibk.  And  that  the  assaults  nave  been  itom 
the  lusts  of  men,  rather  than  their  reason,  shows  the  more 
evidently,  that  their  reason  hath  only  "wanted  a  nround  to 
work  upon,  which  if  it  could  have  been  found,  weir  lusts 
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not  have  enonred,  rather,  the  molestation  of  continnal 
checks  and  rebuket  from  it. 

Kor  need  we  yet  to  let  our  minds  hanff  in  suspense,  or 
be  in  a  dubious  expectation,  that  possubly  some  or  oth«r 
great  wit  may  arise,  that  shall  perform  some  great  thing  in 
tnis  matter,  and  discover  the  groundlessness  and  folly  of 
relinon,  by  plain  and  undeniable  reasons  that  have  not  as 
yet  oeen  thought  on;  but  betake  ourselves  to  a  stricter  and 
closer  consideration  of  our  own  grounds,  which  if  we  oan 
once  find  to  be  certainly  true,  we  may  be  sure  they  are  of 
eternal  truth,  and  no  possible  contrivance  or  device  can 
ever  make  them  false. 

VI.  Having  therefore  seen  what  common  consent  mxf 
contribute  to  the  establishing  of  them  jointly ;  we  may 
now  apply  ourselves  to  consider  and  search  mto  each  of 
them  (so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  a  distinct  considera- 
tion) severally  and  apart.  Having  stiU  his  mark  in  our 
eye,  our  own  confirmatibn  and  excitation  in  reference  to 
what  is  the  proper  work  and  business  of  a  temple,  reUgion 
and  conversation  with  God:  how  little  soever  any  en- 
deavour in  this  kind  may  be  apt  to  signify  with  the  other- 
wise-minded. 

VII.  And,  first,  for  the  existence  of  God ;  that  we  may 
regularly  and  with  evidence  make  it  out  to  ourselves,  ikai 
he  u,  or  doth  exist,  and  may  withal  see  what  the  belief  of 
his  existence  will  contribute  towards  the  evincing  of  the 
reasoimbleness  of  erecting  a  temple  to  him.  It  is  requisito 
that  we  first  settle  a  true  mftion  of  him  in  our  minds ;  or 
be  at  an  agreement  with  ourselves,  what  it  is  that  we  mean, 
or  would  luive  to  be  signified  bv  the  name  of  God :  othei^ 
wise  we  know  not  what  we  seek,  nor  when  we  have  found 
him. 

And  though  we  mast  beforehand  professedly  avow,  that 
we  take  him  to  be  such  a  one  as  we  can  never  compre* 
bend  in  our  thoughts ;  that  this  knowledge  is  too  excellent 
for  us,  or  he  is  more  excellent  than  that  we  can  perfectly 
know  him;  yet  it  will  be  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  our 
search  after  nis  existence,  if  we  can  give  such  a  descrip- 
tion, or  assign  such  certain  characters  of  his  being,  as 
will  severally  or  together  distinguish  him  from  all  things 
else.  For  then  we  shall  be  able  to  call  him  by  his  own 
name,  and  say,  This  is  God ;  whatever  his  being  may  con* 
tain  more,  or  whatsoever  other  properties  may  belong  to  it, 
beyond  what  we  can  as  yet  compass  in  our  present  thoughts 
of  him. 

VIII.  And  such  an  account  we  shall  have  of  what  we  are 
inquiring  after,  if  we  have  the  conception  in  our  minds  of 
an  eternal,  uncaused,  independent,  necessary  Being,  that 
hath  active  power,  life,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  whatsoever 
other  supposable  excellency,  in  the  highest  perfection 


originally,  in  and  of  itself 
Such  a  being  we  wohld  \ 


ig  we  woUld  with  common  consent  expieas 
by  the  name  of  God,  Even  they  that  would  profess  to 
deny  or  doubt  of  his  existence,  yet  must  acknowledge 
this  to  be  the  notion  of  that  which  they  deny  or  doubt 
of  Or  if  they  should  say  this  is  not  it,  or  (which  is  all 
one)  that  they  do  not  deny  or  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
sucn  a  Being  as  this;  they  on  the  other  hand  that  would 
argue  for  his  existence,  may  conclude  the  cause  is  yielded 
them;  this  being  that  which  they  designed  to  contend 
for. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged^  that  some  things  be> 
longing  to  the  notion  of  God  might  have  been  more  ex- 
pessly  named.  But  it  was  not  necessary  they  should, 
being  sufficiently  included  here,  as  will  afterwaras  appear: 
nor  perlu^  so  convenient;  some  things,  the  express  men- 
tion whereof  is  omitted,  being  such  as  more  captious  per- 
sons might  be  apt  at  first  to  startle  at:  who  yet  may 
possibly,  as  they  are  insinuated  under  other  expressions, 
become  by  degrees  more  inclinable  to  receive  them  after- 
wards. Aikl  nowever  if  this  be  not  a  fnU  and  adequaio 
notion,  (as  who  can  ever  teU  when  we  have  an  express,  di»> 
tinct,  particular  notion  of  God,  which  we  are  sure  is  ade* 
quate  and  fulll)  it  may  however  suffice,  that  it  is  a  true  one, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  such  as  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the 
notion  of  any  thing  else.  And  it  will  be  more  especially  suf- 
ficient to  our  present  purpose,  if  enough  be  comprehended 
in  it  to  recommend  him  to  us  as  a  fit  and  worthy  object  of 
religion ;  and  whereto  a  temple  ought  to  be  design^:  as 
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il  Witt  aMMtr  thei^  iik,  wkeh  also  ire  aball  hsre  wided 
what  18  intttided,  concenuxig  his  oonvenableness  with 
men ;  the  ground  whereof  is  also  in  great  part  included  in 
this  account  of  him;  ao  that  the  consideration  of  it  can- 
not be  wholly  severed  from  that  of  his  existence ;  as  hath 
been  intimated  above.  That  is,  that  if  such  a  Being  ex- 
ist, unto  which  this  notion  belongs,  it  will  sufficiently  ap- 
pear, he  is  such  as  that  he  can  converse  with  men,  though 
It  doth  not  thence  certainly  follow  that  he  vnU.  For  it 
were  a  rash  and  bold  adventure,  to  say  he  could  not  be 
God,  if  he  did  not  condescend  to  such  terms  of  reconci- 
liation and  converse  with  wostate  creatures.  Whereof, 
therefore,  more  is  to  be  said,  than  the  mere  manifesting 
his  existence,  in  its  own  place. 

And  as  to  this,  we  shall  endeavour  to  proceed  gradual- 
ly, and  in  the  most  ihmiliar  and  intelligible  way  we  can. 

I  am  not  unapprehensive  that  I  might  here  indeed,  fol- 
lowing great  examples,  have  proceeded  in  another  method 
than  that  which  I  now  choose.  And  because  we  can  have 
BO  true,  appropriate,  or  distinguishing  idea  or  conception 
of  Dei^,  which  dotn  not  include  necessity  of  existence  in 
it,  have  gone  that  shorter  wav;  immediately  to  have  con- 
cluded the  existence  of  God,  from  his  idea  itself.  And  I 
see  not,  but  treading  those  wary  stm  which  the  incompa- 
rable Dr.  Cudworth  (in  his  Intell.  System)  hath  done,  that 
argoment  admits,  in  spite  of  cavil,  of  being  managed, 
with  demonstrative  eviaence.  Yet  since  some  most  per* 
tinaciously  insist  that  it  is  at  the  bottom  but  a  mere  so- 
nhism;  therefore  (without  detracting  any  thing  from  the 
Kirce  of  it  as  it  stands  in  that  exceflent  work,  and  the 
writings  of  some  other  noted  authors)  I  have  chosen  to  go 
tliis  other  way,  as  plainer  and  less  liable  to  exception, 
though  farther  about.  And  beginning  lower,  to  evince 
from  the  certain  present  existence  of  things  not  existing 
necessarily,  or  of  themselves,  their  maniiest  dependence 
on  what  (foth  exist  necessarily  or  of  itself;  and  now  ma- 
nifestly impossible  it  was  that  anything  should  exist  now. 
or  hereafter  to  all  eternity,  if  somewhat  had  not  existed 
necessarilv  and  of  itself,  from  all  eternity.  And  I  trust, 
not  only  this  will  appear  with  competent  evidence  in  the 
seouel  of  this  discouraei  but  also  that  this  necessary  self- 
existeat  Being,  is  God,  a  Being  absolutely  perfect,  such 
to  whom  the  rest  of  his  idea  must  belong ;  and  to  whom 
religion  or  the.  honour  of  a  temple  is  due. 

And  because  that  was  the  pomt  at  which  this  discourse 
principally  aims,  and  wherem  it  finally  terminates,  not 
merely  the  discovering  of  atheism,  but  irreligion ;  from 
an  apprehension  that  as  to  use  and  practice,  it  was  all  one 
to  aciniowledge  no  God  at  all,  as  only  such  a  one  to  whom 
no  temple  or  religion  could  belong :  it  was  therefore  be- 
sides my  purpose,  to  consider  the  several /mns  or  schemei 
of  atheism,  mat  nave  been  devised  in  any  age,  as  that 
excellent  person  hath  done ;  and  enough  for  my  purjx)se, 
to  reftite  tne  Epicnrtan  atheism,  or  theism,  (it  is  mdif- 
ferent  which  vou  call  it,)  because  that  sect-master,  while 
be  was  liberal  in  granting  there  were  deities,  yet  was  so 
impious  as  to  deny  worship  to  any,  accounting  they  were 
SU&,  as  between  whom  and  man  there  could  be  no  con* 
versation :  on  thevr  pwrt  \ff  pfovidencsj  or  on  maiCt  by  re- 
ligion. Therefore,  if  we  shall  have  made  it  evident  in 
the  issue,  that  God  is,  and  is  conversable  with  men,  both 
the  Epicwean  atheism  vanishes  from  off  the  stage,  and 
with  It  aU  atheism  besides,  and  irreligion. 

IX.  We  therefore  begin  with  God's  exigence.  For  the 
evincing  whereof  we  may,  1.  Be  most  assured,  that 
there  hath  been  somewhat  or  other  from  all  eternity,  or 
that  looking  backward,  somewhat  of  real  being  must  be 
confessed  eternal.  Let  such  as  have  not  been  used  to 
think  of  any  thing  more  than  what  they  could  see  with 
their  eyes,  and  to  whom  reasoning  only  seems  difficult, 
because  they  have  not  tried  what  they  can  do  in  it,  but 
use  their  thoughts  a  little,  and  by  moving  them  a  few 
easy  steps,  they  will  soon  find  themselves  as  sure  of  this, 
as  that  they  see,  or  .hear,  or  understand,  or  are  any 
thing. 

For  being  sure  that  something  now  is,  (that  you  see,  for 
instance,  or  are  something.)  you  must  then  acknowledge, 
that  certainly  either  sometmngalwa3rs  was,  and  hath  ever 
been,  or  been  from  all  eternity;  or  else  you  must  say, 
that  sometime,  nothing  was;  or  that  all  being  once  was 


not  And  bo^  siitetf  yod  find  tlMt  someildiig  ffM9  is,  that 
there  was  a  time  When  any  thing  of  being  did  fom  to 
be,  that  is,  that  till  that  time,  there  was  nothing;  bui  now, 
at  that  time,  somewhat  first  began  to  be.  For  what  can 
be  plainer  than  that,  if  all  being  iometme  was  not,  and 
wrtD  some  being  is,  every  thing  of  being  had  a  beginning  1 
And  thence  it  would  follow  that  some  oeing,  that  is,  iLe 
first  that  ever  began  to  be.  did  of  itself  start  up  out  of 
nothing,  or  made  itself  to  be,  when  before  nothing  was. 

But  now,  do  you  not  plainly  see  that  it  in  alto^ther 
impossible  any  thing  should  do  so;  that  is,  when  it  was 
as  yet  nothing,  and  when  nothing  at  all  as  vet  was,  that 
it  should  make  itself,  or  come  into  being  of  itself?  For 
surely  making  itself  is  doing  something.  But  can  that 
which  is  nothing  do  anv  thing?  Unto  all  doing  there 
must  be  some  doer.  Wherefore  a  thing  must  be,  before 
it  can  do  any  thing;  and  therefore  it  would  follow  that 
it  was  before  it  was ;  or  was  and  wu  noii  was  stmetHng 
and  nothing f  at  the  same  time.  Yea,  and  it  was  diverse 
from  itself:  For  a  cause  must  be  a  distinct  thing  from 
that  which  is  caused  by  it.  Wherefore  it  is  most  appa- 
rent that  some  being  hath  tver  been,  or  did  never  begin  to 
be.    Whence  frirther, 

X.  It  is  also  evident,  3.  that  some  being  was  un- 
caused, or  was  ever  of  itself  without  any  cause.  For 
what  never  was  from  another  had  never  any  cause,  since 
nothiiig  could  be  its  own  cause.  And  somewhat,  as 
appears  from  what  hath  been  said,  never  was  from  an- 
other. Or  it  may  be  plainly  argued  thus ;  that  either 
some  being  was  uncaused,  or  all  being  was  caused.  But 
if  all  being  were  caused,  then  some  -one,  at  least,  was 
the  cause  of  itself:  which  hath  been  already  shown  im- 
possible. Therefore  the  expression  commonly  used  con- 
cerning the  first  Being,  that  it  was  of  itself,  is  only  to  be 
taken  negattvek,  that  is,  that  it  was  not  of  another,  not 
posUiveVy^  as  if'^it  did  sometime  make  itself.  Or^  what 
there  is  positive,  signified  by  that  form  of  speech,  is  only 
to  be  taken  thus,  that  it  was  a  being  of  that  nature,  as 
that  ji  was  impossible  it  should  ever  not  have  been.  Not 
that  it  did  ever  of  itself  step  out  of  not  being  into  being: 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

XI.  And  now  it  is  hence  further  evident,  3.  that  some 
being  is  independent  upon  any  other,  that  is,  whereas  it 
already  appears  that  some  being  did  never  depend  on  any 
other,  as  a  productive  cause ;  or  was  not  beholden  to  any 
other,  that  it  might  come  into  being.  It  is  thereupon 
equally  evident  that  it  is  simply  independent,  or  cannot 
be  bclbolden  to  anv  for  its  contmued  bcin^.  For  what  did 
never  need  a  productive  cause,  doth  as  little  need  a  sus- 
taining or  conserving  cause.    And  to  make  this  more 

Slain,  either  some  being  is  independent,  or  all  being  is 
ependent.  But  there  &  nothing  without  the  compass  of 
all  bein^,  whereon  it  may  depend.  Wherefore  to  say, 
that  all  being  doth  denend,  is  to  say  it  depends  on  nothing, 
that  is,  that  it  depends  not.  For  to  depend  on  nothing,  is 
not  to  depend.  It  is  therefore  a  manifest  contradiction, 
to  say  that  all  being  doth  depend :  against  which  it  is  no 
relief  to  sav,  that  all  beings  do  circularl/  depend  on  one 
another.  For  so,  however,  the  whole  circle  or  sphere  ol 
being  should  depend  on  nothing,  or  one  at  last  depend  on 
itself;  which  negatively  taken,  as  before,  is  true,  and  the 
thing  we  contend  for;  that  one,  the  common  support  of 
all  the  rest,  depends  not  on  any  thing  without  itself! 
Whence  also  it  is  plainly  consequent, 

XII.That,4.sach  a  being  is  necessary, or  doth  necessarily 
exist ;  that  is,  that  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  that  it  could  not 
or  cannot  but  be.  For  what  is  in  being  neither  by  its  own 
choice,  or  anv  other's,  is  necessarily.  But  what  was  not 
made  by  itself  (whicn  hath  been  shown  impossible  thai 
any  thing  should)  nor  by  any  other,  (as  it  hath  been  proved 
something  was  not,)  it  is  manifest,  it  neither  depended  on 
its  own  choice,  nor  any  other's,  that  it  is.  And  therefor* 
its  existence  is  not  owing  to  choice  at  all,  but  to  the  ne 
cessity  of  its  own  nature.  Wherefore  it  is  always  by  a 
simple,  absolute,  natural  necessity ;  bein^  of  such  a  nature, 
to  which  it  is  altogether  repugnant,  and  impossible  ever  not 
to  have  been,  or  ever  to  cease  from  being.  And  now  ha- 
ving gone  thus  far,  and  being  assured  that  hitherto  we  feel 
the  ground  firm  under  us;  that  is,  having  ^ned  a  full 
certainty  that  there  is  an  eternal,  uncaused,  udependent. 
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j;  We  msf  adiwice  one  step  fttftfter,  aBd  witfi 
€qink  aasnmice  add, 

Xin.  &  That  this  eternal)  iadependettt,  vi^KttMd) 
neoessary  Being,  is  8elf-fl(etive»  that  is,  fwhich  is  ttt  pre* 
Rnt  meant,)  not  swrh  as  acts  upon  itsa^,  hut  ftMt  mtth 
the  power  ci  acting  upon  other  things,  in  and  of  itself, 
trithovt  derinng  it  from  any  other.  Or  at  lesist  that  there 
is  such  a  Being  as  is  eternal,  imcsosed,  Ac.  haying  1^^ 
power  of  action  in  and  of  itself.  For  either  stich  a  Be* 
mg  as  haft  been  already  erioced  is  of  itself  active,  or 
mtaetive,  or  either  hath  the  power  of  action  of  itself,  oif 
not.  If  we  will  say  the  latter,  let  it  be  considered  what 
we  say,  and  to  what  purpose  we  say  it. 

First,  we  are  to  weigh  what  it  is  We  aflrm,  when  we 
^leak  of  an  eternal,  nncaused,  independent,  nec^essary  Be- 
ing, that  is  of  itself  totally  nnactive,  or  destimte  of  any 
aetiTe  power.  If  we  will  say  there  is  some  such  thing, 
we  will  conleasj  whea  we  havecaUedit  soimathing.  it  is  a 
irerr  siUyy  de^cable,  icUe  something^  and  a  8ometliiiie(if 
we  look  iqpoa  it  alone)  as  good  as  nothing.  For  there  is 
but  Uttle  odds  betweeii  being  nothing,  and  being  able  to  do 
nothing.  We  will  again  confess,  etemit3^  self-origination. 
\  necessity  of  existence,  tooe  very  great  and 
ing  attrumtes;  and  that  import  a  most  in- 

. exceUcQcy.    For  what  hirher  gloiy  can  we 

ascribe  to  any  being,  than  to  acknowledge  it  to  hare  been 
from  eternity  of  itself,'  without  being  beholden  to  any 
other,  aad  to  be  such  as  that  it  can  be,  and  cannot  hot  be 
in  the  same  stale,  self-sobsisting,  kad  self-sufficient  to  all 
eternity  1  And  what  inconceivable  myriads  of  little  sense- 
less deities  most  we  upon  that  supposition  admit !  (as 
wodM  appear  if  it  were  fit  to  tronble  the  reader  with  an 
explieaticm  of  the  nature  and  true  notion  of  matter,  which 
the  being  now  supposed,  moist  be  found  to  be  I)  but  what 
can  our  reason  eitner  direct  pr  endure,  that  we  should  so 
iBcongruoaslr  misplace  so  magnificent  attributes  as  these, 
and  ascribe  tne  pnme  glory  or  the  most  excellent  Being, 
anto  that  which  IS  next  to  nothing  1  What  might  forther 
be  said  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  a  self-subsist- 
ing and  sdf-original,  una^ve  Bemg,  will  be  here  unsea- 
aonable  and  pre-ooeupyihg.  But  if  any  in  the  mean  time 
will  be  so  souen  as  to  say  such  a  thintf, 

Let  it,  secondly,  be  considered  to  what  purpose  thgr  say 
it.  Is  it  to  exclude  a  necessary  sdf-activebeing^  But  it  can 
signify  nothing  to  that  purpose.  For  such  fi  being  they  will 
be  fofeed  to  acknowledge,  let  them  do  what  they  can  (be- 
sides patting  oat  their  own  eyes)  notwithstanding.  For  why 
will  uiey  acknowledge  any  necessary  being  at  all,  that  was 
ever  of  itself  1  Is  It  not  Mcause  they  cannot,  otherwise, 
for  their  hearts  tell  how  it  was  ever  jioBsible  that  any  thing 
at  all  could  come  into  being  t  But  finding  that  something 
is,  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledce  that  something  hath 
ever  been,  necessarily  and  of  itself.    No  other  account 

sod  ite  MtuufRta. 
9^^ag^^  m^voBuat  to  lignMy  M  iT* 


est  ■■ijifinn.  dat  it  can  m  tfaoo^  mer  are  meani 
God  save  «riihnl  to  Mnaeir;  Mt  (nOB  Mgathre  aanae.  that  te  nefvr 
f«H|««d  II  finmjuir  other  ;ji9a,  and  tliBt  lie  fa,  what  fa  more  t&n  MViinOent 
lolfalK^.  aelfcBOMd;  nnmlr,*  Befoc  or  Uinaair  ao  ezodletil  aa  not  to 
■eederbeeacibiBtottipiitaiireuae.   ma4.8eeL&   And  with  theo^ 


„  ffrantedt  (wHeh  it  inay  anffloe  to 
» Iiere  ttn  woid  «ilf-««MKtitf,  ttivffl  bau 
It  lofieal  or  roeta^Mcal  nfeatr  J  not  tba 

'  *eooe  that  than  onn  oa  no  auoh  thiia  >a 
be  examined.hr  foch  aa  tUntflt  to  ch« 


.^^.jaek^a  f^~SnniaiL''^S^  it  be  eonrideraJT  if  emir  part  and  pat^ 
tk^t  ttiAt  nnkea  op  the  matter  of  thb  univaMe  ynn  itsen  a  noonainnr 
htmm,  and  ofitadr  than  all  eternity,  it  muat  faav«  not  oidy  ita  afcn^ 
yimr  h«t  ili  bains  aaeh  or.nichvor  llnlf  neoentf^;  or  nther  emy 

poaed  aqvBur  independem  iqmm  ila  WIowbi  m  any  or  tnein  upo^S?   BH]^ 


V  hooked,  a 

ar aor alteca&n  oT {tafipire.  .- -._ . - 
tliometeraily?   That  to  wUch  it  fa 


toil ,.  , 

to  it  not  tobe  ancfa.    Or  aoppoae 

not)  wen  neooamy:  but  oTaituatioB  tad  mvM  mu  •» 
loaiau  Even  tUi  cfaann  afao  win  be  afanpljr  im- 
eao  ftama  no  fanagmafion  ofthacadateaee  orfUa 


it  fa  neeeaaaqr  to  be  meh  tt  fa 
no  alteration  of  flgiire  (wMch 
of  aituatioa  and  notioa  tiB  it 


ooflM  be  ^'^M  mW  dtK^  tMftlfi^  ctttte  ttf  bft  Bttt  wfiflat  t 
doth  it  stgtttf^  ttsy  thing  t(t«raM»  the  gitingaif  account  of^ 
the  originid  of  ad  other  tidngs^  tosuppoeeonly  an  eternal, 
self-snbsistiftj:)  unactive  bein^fl  tM  that  cau^  Other 
things  to  bef  Will  not  their  oWn  brteth  choke  thenv  if 
ftev  ateemjft  to  utter  the  self^sontrtidicting  woidh)  an  un« 
aettve  cause  (i.  e,  efilcient  or'  autiior)  of  any  thmgi  And 
do  they  not  see  they  are  as  Aet  from  Uieir  mark :  or  do  no 
more  towards  the  assigning  the  original  of  all  other  things^ 
by  supposing  an  etemaL  unactive  Deing  only,  than  if  they 
stippQsed  none  at  alL  That  Which  can  do  natkingf  cm  no 
more  be  the  productive  cause  of  another,  than  tbnt  which 
is  netking.  Wherefore  by  the  same  reason  that  hath  con- 
strained us  to  acknowledge  an  eternal,  uncaused)  inde> 
pendent  Uecessaiy  being,  we  ore  also  unavoidably  led  to 
acknowledge  this  being  to  be  self-active,  or  such  as  hath 
the  power  of  action  in  and  of  itself;  or  that  there  is  cer* 
tainly  such  a  being,  that  is  the  cause  bf  all  the  thinM 
which  our  sense  tells  us  ore.  besides,  existent  in  the  worm* 

XX7.  For  what  else  is  left  us  to  say  or  think  1  Will  ws 
think  fit  to  say,  that  all  things  we  benold,  were,  a^  they 
are,  necessarily  existent  from  all  eternity  1  That  were  to 
speak  against  our  own  eyes,  which  continually  behold  the 
nse  and  fall  of  living  things,  of  whatsoever  sort  or  kin<^ 
that  can  come  under  their  notice.  And  it  were  to  speak 
against  the  thing  itself,  that  we  say,  and  to  sajr  and  unsay 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  breath.  For  all  the  things  we 
behold  are  in  some  respect  or  other  (internal  or  external) 
continually  changing,  and  therefbre  could  never  long  b€ 
beheld  as  they  are.  And  to  say  then,  thejr  have  been  con- 
tinually changing  from  eternity,  and  yet  have  been  neces- 
sarily, is  unintelligible,  and  flat  nonsense.  For  what  is 
nec^sarily,  is  always  tne  same ;  and  what  is  in  this  or  that 
posture  necessarily,  (that  is,  by  an  intrinsic,  simple,  aad 
absolute  necessity,  which  must  be  here  meant,)  must  be 
ever  so.  Wherefore  to  suppose  the  world  in  this  or  that 
state  necessarily;  and  yet  that  such  a  state  is  changeable, 
is  an  impossible  and  seif-contradicting  supposition.* 

And  to  say  any  thing  is  changing  from  eternity,  signifies 
it  is  always  imdergoing  a  change  which  is  never  past  over, 
that  is,  that  it  is  etemafly  unchanged,  and  is  ever  the  same. 
For  the  least  imaginable  degree  of  change  is  some  change. 
What  is  in  any  the  least  respect  chang^,  is  not  in  every 
respect  the  same.  Suppose  then  any  tmng  in  this  present 
state  or  posture,  and  that  it  is  eternally  changing  in  it; 
either  a  new  state  and  posture  is  acqtured,  or  not  If  it 
be,  the  former  was  temporary,  and  hath  an  end;  and 
therefore  the  just  and  adequate  measure  of  it  was  not 
etemi^,  which  hath  no  end;  much  less  of  the  change  of 
it  or  the  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other.  But 
if  no  new  state  or  posture  be  acquired,  (which  any  the 
least  gradual  alteration  would  make,)  then  it  is  eternally 
unchanged  in  any  the  least  degree.  Therefore  eternal 
changing  is  a  manifest  contradiction. 


no  wherefa  notW  Bnt  if  it  be  here  neoeaaarily,  (that  fa.  In  Udi  or  tliat 
Mint  of  apaee,  ibrli  aome  or  other  it  muat  be,  and  it  eannot,be  here  and 
there  at  once,)  it  nnat  be  hfreeteinaB7f  and  ean  never  not  be  here.    There- 

1e  matter* 


lere  at  once,)  it  nnat  be  here  eteraaByi  and  < 

ire  we  can  have  no  notion  of  neoenarily  . 

whieh  fanot  iiyonaiatent  and  repugnant  to  itac 

must  ptOvMM    flvOVQ  SA    IIBIDOVOftbto    BBO'VBf  p    Sfil 

another  ground)  conehidod  of  oMTBut  ^ 

the  im&ratafamty  of  the  Ddtr.  moat  be 
other  perftelioiM  bekngiM  thereto.  C 
I  may  be  oonmned.  diaoouiaiug  at 


stra  alanda  wftS 
I  ooiMidemtion  or 


adextra  i 

the  ooi«L 

and  achool- 

~   madsdi- 

iouhr  w» 

conceive  liow  an 

...Joooeettitivthe'e^tonee  of  audi  and  rach 
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PietL 


But  if  it  bo  said,  thonck  eternity  be  not  the  measure  of 
one  change,  it  may  be  of  infinite  changes,  endlessly  sac- 
eeeding  one  another :  even  this  also  wul  be  found  contra- 
dictions  and  impoeaJbie.  For,  (not  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  the  more  intricate  controversy  of  the  poaibility  or 
impossibili^  of  infinite  or  eternal  succession;  about  Which 
they  who  have  a  mind  may  consult  others,0  if  this  signify 
any  thing  to  the  present  purpose,  it  must  mean  the  infinite 
or  eternal  changes  of  a  necessary  being.  And  how  these 
very  terms  do  clash  with  one  another,  methinks  any  sound 
mind  mij^ht  apprehend  at  the  first  mention  of  them ;  and 
how  manifestfv  repugnant  the  things  are.  ihay  be  collected 
firom  what  hatn  been  said ;  and  especially  from  what  was 
thought  more  fit  to  be  annexed  in  the  margin. 

But  now  since  we  find  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 
ehan^eable,and  actually  chaimng,and  that  what  is  change- 
able IS  not  necessarily,and  ofitself ;  and  since  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  some  necessary  being;  (otherwise  nothing 
could  ever  have  been,  and  that  without  action  nothing 
could  be  from  it  0  since  also  all  change  imports  somewhat 
of  passion,  and  all  passion  supposes  action,  and  all  action 
active  power,  and  actire  power  an  original  seat  or  subject, 
that  is  self-active,  or  that  hath  the  power  of  action  In  ana 
of  itself;  (for  there  could  be  no  derivation  of  it  from  that 
which  hath  it  not,  and  no  first  derivation,  but  fh)m  that 
which  hath  it  originally  of  itself ;  and  a  first  derivation 
there  must  be.  since  all  thines  that  are,  or  ever  have  been, 
furnished  witn  it,  and  not  of  themselves,  must  either  me- 
diately or  immediately  have  derived  it  from  that  which  had 
it  of  itself ;)  it  is  therefore  manifest  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sary, self-active  Being,  the  Oause  and  Author  of  this  per- 
petually variable  state  and  fieame  of  things.  And  hence, 

XV.  6.  Since  we  can  frame  no  notion  of  life  which 
self-active  power  doth  not,  at  least,  comprehend,  (as  upon 
trial  we  shall  find  that  we  cannot.)  it  is  consequent,  that 
this  Being  is  also  originally  vital,  and  the  root  of  all  vi- 
tality, such  as  hath  life  in  or  of  itself,  and  from  whence 
it  is  propagated  to  every  other  living  thing." 

And  so  as  we  plainly  «ee  that  this  sensible  world  did 
sometime  begin  to  be,  it  is  also  evident  that  it  took  its  be- 
ginning from  a  Being  essentially  vital  and  active,  that 
had  itself  no  beginninff.  Nor  can  we  make  a  difficulty 
to  conclude,  that  this  Being  (which  now  we  have  shown 
is  active,  and  all  action  implies  some  power)  is^ 

XVI.  7.  Of  vast  and  mighty  power,  (we  will  not  sav 
infinite,  lest  we  should  step  too  far  at  once;  not  mind- 
ing now  to  disQXiss  whether  creation  require  infinite 
power,)  when  we  consider  and  contemplate  the  vastness 
of  the  work  performed  by  it.  Unto  which  (if  we  were 
to  make  our  estimate  bv  nothing  else)  we  must,  at  least, 
judge  this  power  to  oe  proponionabie.  For  when  our 
eyes  behold  an  effect  exceeding  the  power  of  any  cause 
which  they  can  behold,  our  mind  must  step  in  and  supply 
the  defect  of  our  feebler  sense ;  so  as  to  make  a  iudgment 
that  there  is  a  cause  we  see  not,  e<^ual  to  this  effect.  As 
when  we  behold  a  great  and  magnificent  fabric,  and  en- 
tering in  we  see  not  the  master,  or  any  living  thin^, 
(which  was  Cicero's  observation^  in  reference  to  this 
present  purpose,)  besides  mice  and  weasels,  we  will  not 
ttiink  that  mice  or  weasels  built  it.  Nor  need  we  in  a 
matter  so  obvious,  insist  fhriher.  But  only  when  our  se- 
verer reason  hath  made^ns  confess,  our  further  contem- 
platicm  should  make  us  admire,  a  power  which  is  at  once 
ooth  so  apparent  and  so  stupendous. 


Corollary.  And  now,  from  what  hath  been  hitherto 
discoursed^  it  seems  a  plain  and  necessary  consectar 
ly,  that  this  world  had  a  cause  diverse  from  the  mat- 
ter whereof  it  is  composed. 

For  otherwise  matter  that  hath  been  more  generally 
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taken  to  be  of  itself  altogether  nnactire,  most  be  stated 
the  (uUj  cause  and  fountain  of  all  the  action  and  motion 
that  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  whole  universe :  which  is 
a  conceit,  wild  and  absurd  enough ;  not  onlv  as  it  opposes 
the  common  judgment  of  such  as  have  with  the  greatest 
diligence  inquired  into  Uiings  of  this  nature,  but  as  being 
in  itself  manifestly  impossible  to  be  true ;  as  would  easily 
appear,  if  it  were  needful  to.  press  further  Dr.  More's* 
reasonings  to  this  purpose ;  which  he  hath  done  sufficient- 
ly  for  himself. 

And  also  that  otherwise  all  the  great  and  undeniable 
chan^  which  continually  happen  in  it  must  proceed 
from  its  own  constant  and  eternal. action  upon  itself,  while 
it  is  yet  feigned  to  be  a  necessary  being;  with  the  notion 
whereof  they  are  notoriously  inconsistent.  Which  there* 
fore  we  taking  to  be  most  clear,  may  now  the  more  se- 
curely proceed  to  what  follow. 


CHAPTER  III. 

j>balooctotUaBeiDt.   The  prodoetfoii  oftfaa  woridbfa 
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teoce  eoiiaideiedt  that  tlu  bodiea  of  wp*frwlt  are  aiafiliimai  1.  How  imiiv^ 
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I.  We  therefore  add,  that  this  Being  is  wise  and  in- 
telligent, as  well  as  powerfril ;  upon  the  very  view  of  this 
workl,  it  will  appear  so  vast  power  was  guided  by  equal 
wisdom  in  the  muning  of  it.  Though  tms  is  wont  to  be 
the  principal  labour  in  evincing  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
namely,  the  proving  that  this  universe  owes  its  rise  to  a 
wise  and  designing  cause;  (as  may  be  seen  in  Cicero's 
excellent  performance  in  this  kind,  and  in  divers  later 
writers ;)  yet  the  placing  so  much  of  their  endeavour 
herein,  seern^  in  great  nart  to  have  proceeded  hence,  that 
this  hath  been  chosen  tor  the  pn^at  medium  to  prove  that 
it  had  a  cause  diverse  from  itself.  But  if  that  once  be 
done  a  shorter  way,  and  it  fully  appear  that  this  world 
is  not  itself  a  necessary  being,  havmg  the  power  of  all 
the  action  and  motion  to  be  found  in  it,  of  itself; 
(which  already  seems  plain  enough;)  and  it  do  most 
evidentlv  thence  also  appear  to  have  had  a  cause  foreign 
to,  or  distinct  from,  itself;  though  we  shall  not  there- 
fore the  more  carelessly  consider  this  subject ;  yet  no  place 
of  doubt  seems  to  remain,  but  that  this  was  an  inteliigefU 
ooMMy  and  that  this  world  was  the  product  of  wisdom  and 
co'Unsel,  and  not  of  mere  power  alone.  For  what  imagi- 
nation can  be  more  grossly  absurd,  than  to  suppose  this 
orderly  frame  of  things  to  have  been  the  result  of  so 
mighty  power,  not  accompanied  or  guided  by  wisdom  and 
counsel!  that  is,  (as  the  case  must  now  unavoidably  be 
understood,)  that  there  is  some  being  necessarily  existent, 
of  an  essentially  active  nature,  of  inconceivably  vast 
and  mighty  power  and  vigour,  destitute  of  all  under- 
standing and  Knowledge,  and  consequently  of  any  self- 
moderating  principle,  out  acting  alwavs  by  the  necessity 
of  its  own  nature,  and  therefore  to  its  very  uttermost, 
that  raised  up  all  the  alterable  matter  of  the  universe  (to 
whose  nature  it  is  plainly  repugnant  to  be  of  itself,  or  exist 
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BeeeaBuily)  out  of  nothing;  and  hjr  the  utmost  exertkn  of 
that  nngoTemed  power,  pat  all  the  parts  and  particles  of 
that  matter  into  a  wild  hnny  of  in^etnoos  motion,  b^ 
vhich  they  have  been  compact  and  dimtad  into  parti< 
colar  beinigs,  in  that  variety  and  order  wnich  we  now  be- 
hold. And  sorely  to  give  this  acooont  of  the  world's 
original,  is,  as  Cicero  speaks,  not  to  consider^  bat  to  cast 
lots  whfl^  to  say;  and  were  as  mad  a  supposition,  "  as  if 
one  should  suppose  the  one-and-twenty  letters,  formed  (as 
the  same  antoor  elsewhere  speaks)  in  great  nambers.  of 
aoldj  or  what  yoa  please  else,  and  cast  of  any  careless 
tashion  together,  ana  that  of  these  loosely  shaken  oat  upon 
the  groonid.  Bmrnu^s  Aamals  should  result,  so  as  to  be  dis- 
tincuy  kgiUe  as  now  we  see  them."  Nay,  it  were  the 
sappontion  of  a  thing  a  thoosand-fold  more  manifestly 


For  before  we  consider  the  gross  absnrdity  of  such  a 
supposed  production,  that  is,  that  a  thin^  should  oe  brought 
topaas  by  so  mere  a  casualty,  that  so  evidently  requires  an 
exqmsitely-lbrmed  and  continued  desjjgn,  evm  though  there 
were  nothmg  positivelv  to  resist  or  hinder  it,  let  it  oe  con- 
sidered what  there  will  be  that  cannot  but  most  certainly 
hinder  any  such  production.  To  this  purpose  we  are  to 
consider,  that  it  is  a  vast  power  which  so  generally  moves 
the  difihsed  matter  of  the  universe. 

Hereof  make  an  estimate,  by  considering  what  is  requi- 
site to  the  coBilinunl  whirling  about  of  such  huge  bulks  as 
this  whole  massy  globe  of  earth ;  (according  to  some ;)  or, 
which  is  much  more  strange,  the  sun,  (according  to  others,Y 
with  that  inoofneeivably  ^Sdft  motion  which  this  supposi- 
lion  makes  necessary,  together  with  the  other  planeis,  and 
the  innumeralde  heavenly  bodies  besides,  that  are  subject 
to  the  laws  of  a  continnal  motion.  Adding  hereto  how 
Blighty  a  power  it  is  which  must  be  sufficient  to  all  the 
productions,  motions,  end  actions,  of  all  other  things. 

Again,  consider  that  all  this  motion,  and  motive  power, 
must  have  some  source  and  fountain  oiverse  from  the  dpll 
and  sluggish  matter  moved  thereby,  unto  which  it  already 
hath  mpeared  impossible  it  shoum  originally  and  essen- 
tially beLong. 

Next,  that  the  migUy^  aeUve  Beings  which  hath  been 
proved  necessarily  existent,  and  whereto  it  must  firtt  be- 
long, if  we  suppose  it  destitnte-of  the  self-moderating  prin- 
ciple of  wisdom  and  counsel,  cannot  but  be  always  exert- 
ing its  motive  power,  invariably  and  to  the  same  d^ee : 
that  is,  to  its  very  utmost,  and  can  never -cease  ok*  tail  to 
do  so.  For  its  act  knows  no  limit  but  that  of  its  power : 
(if  this  can  have  any ;)  and  its  power  is  essential  to  it,  ana 
ds  essence  is  necessaiy. 

Fkuther,  that  the  motion  impressed  upon  the  matter  of 
the  universe  most  hereupon  necessarily  have  received  a 
eontinnal  incrnee,  ever  since  it  came  mto  being. 

That  supposing  this  motive  power  to  have  beoi  exerted 
from  etemiff ,  it  must  have  been  increased  long  ago  to  an 


That  hence  the  coalition  of  the  particles  of  matter  for 
the  forming  of  any  thing  had  been  altogether  impossible. 
For  let  US  suppose  this  exerted,  motive  power  to  have  been, 
any  instant,  out  barely  sufficient  for  such  a  formaticm,  be- 
cause that  could  not  be  despatched  in  an  instant,  it  would 
by  its  continual,  momently  mcrease,  be  grown  so  over-suf- 
ficient, as,  in  the  next  instant,  to  dissipate  the  particles,  but 
now  beginning  to  unite. 

At  lesot,  it  would  be  most  apparent,  that  if  ever  such  a 
frame  of  things  as  we  now  behold  could  have  been  produ- 
eed,  that  nkotive  power,  increased  to  so  infinite  an  excess, 
must  have  shattered  the  whole  frame  in  pieces,  many  an 
age  ago ;  or  rather,  never  have  permitted  that  such  a  thing, 
as  we  call  an  age,  could  possibly  have  been. 

Oar  experience  giveaus  not  to  observe  any  so  destructive 
or  remarKable  changes  in  the  course  of  nature :  and  this 
(as  was  long  ago  foretold)  is  the  great  argument  of  the 
atheistical  scoffers  in  these  latter  days,  that  things  are  as 
they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  to  this  d%jr. 
But  let  it  be  soberijr  weighed,  how  it  is  possible  the  gene- 
ral consistency,  which  we  observe  things  are  at  through- 
out the  miiverse,  and  their  steady,  orderly  posture,  can 
«and  with  this  momently  increase  of  motion. 
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And  thai  sneh  an  increase  eonU  noC|  vpon  the  mraMsl* 
tion  we  are  now  opposinff ,  but  have  been,  is  most  evident 
For,  not  to  insist  that  nothing  of  impressed  motion  is  ever 
lost,  but -only  imparted  to  other  things,  (which  they  that 
suppose  it,  do  not  iAsreforB  si^ppose,  as  if  they  thought, 
being  once  impressed,  it  could  eontinue  of  itseli,  but  Uiat 
there  is  a  constant,  equal  supply  frt>m  the  first  mover,)  we 
will  admit  that  there  is  a  continual  decrease,  or  loss,  but 
never  to  the  degree  of  its  continnal  increase.  For  we  see 
when  we  throw  a  stone  om  of  our  hand,  whatever  of  the 
impressed  force  it  do  impart  to  the  air,  through  which  it 
makes  its  way,  or  not  being  received,  vanishes  of  itself;  it 
vet  retains  a  part  a  considerable  time,  that  carries  it  alUifea 
length  of  its  joumjqr,  and  all  does  not  vanish  and  die  away 
on  the  sudden.  Therefore,  when  we  here  consider  the 
continual,  momently  renewal  of  the  same  force,  alwavs 
necessarily  soing  forth  from  the  same  mis hty  Agent,  with- 
out any  moderation  or  restraint :  every  following  vmpeius 
doth  so  immediately  overtake  the  former,  that  whatever 
we  can  simpose  lost,  is  yet  so  abundantly  over-supplied« 
that,  upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  foil  to  be  ever  growing, 
and  to  have  grown  to  that  all-destroying  excess  before 
mentioned.  Whence,  therefore,  that  mmed  restorer  and 
improver  of  some  principles  of  the  ancient  philosophyi 
hath  seen  anecessitv  to  acknowledge  it,  as  a  manifest  thing, 
"  That  Qod  himselr  is  the  universal  and  pn 


cause  of 
all  the  motions  that  are  in  the  world,  who'in  the  ll)eginning 
created  matter,  together  with  motion  and  rest;  and  doth 
now,  by  his  ordinary  concourse  ottly,  continue  so  much  of 
motion  and  rest  in  it,  as  he  first  pi;t  mto  iu— For  (saith  he) 
we  understand  it  as  a  perfection  in  God,  not  only  that  he 
is  unchangeable  in  himself,  but  that  he  works  after  a  most 
constant  and  unchangeable  manner.  So  that,  excepting 
tiiose  changes  which  either  evident  experience  or  divine 
revelation  renders  certain,  and  which  we  know  or  believe 
to  be  without  change  in  the  Creator^  we  ought  to  suppose' 
none  in  his  works,  lest  thereby  any  mconstancjr  should  be 
argued  in  himself."*  Whereupon  he  groundiB  the  laws 
and  rules  concerning  motion,  which  he  afterwards  lays 
down,  whereof  we  referred  to  oncj  a  little  above. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  as  without  the  supposition  of 
a  self-adive  Being  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  moHon  $ 
so  without  the  supposition  of  an  iiUelligeiU  Being,  (that  is, 
that  the  same  Bemg  be  both  self-^^ehvt  and  inUUigeni,) 
there  could  be  no  reguUvr  motion ;  such  as  is  absolutely 
necessaiT  to  the  forming  and  contmuing  of  anv  the  com- 
pacted, Dodiiy  substances,  which  our  eyes  behold  every 
day :  yea,  or  of  any  whatsoever,  suppose  we  their  figures, 
or  shapes,  to  be  as  rude,  deformed,  and  useless,  as  we  can 
imagine;  much  less,  such  as  the  ejtquisite  compositions, 
and  the  exact  order  of  things,  in  the  universe,  do  evidently 
reouire  and  discover. 

ni.  And  if  there  were  no  such  thing  carried  in  this  sup- 
position, as  is  positively  adverse  to  what  is  supposed,  so 
as  most  certainly  to  hinder  it,  (as  we  see  plainly  there  is,) 
yet  the  mei^  want  of  what  is  necessary  to  such  a  produc- 
tion, is  enough  to  render  it  impossible,  and  the  supposition 
of  it  absurd.  For  it  is  not  only  absurd  to  suppose  a  pro- 
duction which  somewhat  shall  certainly  resist  and  hinder, 
but  which  wants  a  cause  to  effect  it ;  and  it  is  not  less 
absard,  to  suppose  it  affected  by  a  manifestly  insuflkient 
and  unproportionable  cause,  than  by  none  at  all.  For  as 
nothing  can  be  produced  without  a  cause,  so  no  cause  can 
work  fldbove  or  Deyond  its  own  capacitv  and  natural  apti- 
tude. Whatsoever  therefore  is  ascribed  to  any  cause,  above 
and  beyond  its  ability,  all  that  surplusage  is  ascribed  to  no 
cause  at  all :  and  so  an  effect,  in  that  part  at  least,  were 
supposed  without  a  cause.  And  if  then  it  follow  when  an 
eTOCt  is  produced,  that  it  had  a  cause ;  why  doth  it  not 
equally  follow,  when  an  effect  is  produced,  having  mani- 
fest characters  of  wisdom  and  design  upon  it,  that  it  had  a 
wise  and  designing  cause  1  If  it  be  said,  there  be  some 
fortuitous  or  casual  (at  least  undesigned)  productions,  that 
look  like  the  effects  of  wisdom  and  contrivance,  but  indeed 
are  not,  as  the  birds  so  orderly  and  seasonaoly  making 
their  nests,  the  bees  their  comb,  and  the  spider  its  web, 
which  are  capable  of  no  design:  that  exception  needs  to 
be  well  proved  before  it  be  admitted ;  and  that  it  be  plainly 
demonstrated,  both  that  these  creatures  are  not  capable  of 
design,  and  that  there  is  not  a  universal,  designing  cause, 
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iflto^able  ettct  or  e^vat  dab  te  esempiied;.  (in  trhich 
ettn  iv  tvill  BO  fiiore^  be  m^beasaiyf  that  ^verjr  creature  tlial 
ifr  obsetFed  steadilv  to  woric  towards  aft  ead,«  should  itself 
difts^  aAd  know  it,  than«  that  an  astiieer's  tools  ahoold 
]OBk>W  what  he  is  doing  witii  themj  bat  tf  the^  do  not,  it  is 
plain  he  must ;)  and  sorely  it-  Ues  upon  thenr  who  so  ei- 
eepti  to  prove  in  this  case  what  Aef  say,  and  not  he  so 
pTCcarioos  as  to  beg  or  think  ua  so  easy,  as  to  gfant  so 
much,  only  becanse  they  haiee  thought  it  to  say  it,  or 
would  ftin  have  it  so.  That  iBj<  that  this  or  lihat  stnage 
event  ha|»pened  without  any  designing  cause. 

tS^*  But,  however,  I  would  demand  of  such  as  maSre 
this  exception,  whether  they  think  there  be  any  effect  at 
all,  to  which  a  designing  cause  was  liedessary,  or  which 
tiiey  will  judge  imposdble  to  have  been  otherwise  pro- 
duced, than  by  the  direction  and  conMvance  of  wisamn 
and  counsel!  I  little  doubt  but  there  aie  thousands  of 
things,  laboured  and  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man,  con- 
eernuig  which  they  would  presently,  upon  Hm  sight,  pro- 
nounce they  were  the  efi^cts  of  skill,  and  not  of  chance; 
]rea,  if  they  only  considered  their  frame  and  shape,  though 
they  yet  understood  not  their  use  and  end;  They  would 
sorely  think  (at  least)  some  effects  or  other  sufficient  to 
argue  to  us  a  designing  cause.  And  would  they  but  so? 
berhr  consider  and  resolve  what  characters  or  footsteps  of 
wiMom  and  design  might  be  reckoned  sufficient  to  put  us 
oat  of  doubt,  wotQd  th^  not,  upon  comparing,  be  brot^t 
to  acknowledge  there  are  no  wneie  any  more  conspicuous 
and  manifest,  than  in  the  things  daiiv  m  view,  that  go  or- 
dinarily, with  us,  under  the  name  of  tke  work$  ofnatuirt  ? 
Whence  it  is  plainly  conse<)uent,  that  what  men  com- 
monly call  wwDersal  natwrty  if  they  would  be  content  no 
longer  to  lurk  in  the  darkness  of  an  obscure  and  uninter- 
preted word,  thev  must  confess  is  nothing  else  but  comr 
mtm pravidenoe,  that  is,  the  imiveraiU'powef  "which  is  every 
where  active  in  the  world,  in  conjunction  with  the  uHer- 
rimf  urisdom  which  ffuides  and  moderates  all  its  exertions 
ana  operations;  or  tne  wisdom  which  directs  and  governs 
that  power.  Oftherwise,  when  they  see  cause  to  acknow- 
ledge that  such  an  exact  order  and  disposition  of  pans,  in 
very  neat  and  elegant  compositions,  doth  plainly  argue 
wisdom  and  skill  m  the  contrivance;  only  tbeV  will  dis- 
tinguish, and  say,  It  is  so,  in- the  effects  of  oH^  out  not  of 
nature.  What  is  this,  but  to  deny  in  particular  what 
they  fifranted  in  general  1  to  make  what  they  have  said 
signi^  nothing  more  dian  if  they  had  said,  Such  exqui- 
site order  of  parts  is  the  effect  of.  wisdom,  where.it  is  the 
effect  of  wisdOTi,  but  it  is  not  the  efibct  of  wisdom,  where 
it  is  not  the  effect  of  wisdom  1  and  to  trifle,  instead  of 
givine  a  reason  why  things  are  so  and  so  1  And  whenee 
take  they  their  adyantage  for  this  trifling,  or  do  hope  to 
hide  their  folly  in  it,  but  that  they  think,  while  what  is 
meant  by  art  is  known,  what  is  meant  by  nature  cannot 
be  known  1  But  if  it  be  not  known,  how  can  they  tell  but 
their  distinguishing  members  are  co-incident,  and  rtm  into 
one  ?  Yea,  and  u  they  would  allow  the  thing  itself  to 
speak,  and  the  effect  to  confess  and  dictate  the  name  of 
its  own  cause,  how  ^ain  is  it  that  they  do  run  into  one, 
and  that  the  expression  imports  no  iim>rq>nety  which  we 
somewhere  find  in  Cicero ;  T%e  art  o/naimrts  or  rather, 
that  nature  is  nothing  else  bat  divine  art,  at  least  in  as 
near  an  analogy  as  there  can  be,  between  any  things  di- 
vine and  human.  For,  that  this  matter  (even  the  thing 
itself,  waving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  namesi 
may  be  a  little  more  narrowly  discussed  and  searcheo 
into,  let  some  curious  piece  of  workmanship  be  offered  to 
such  a  sceptic's  view,  the  making  whereof  he  did  net  see. 
nor  of  any  thing  like  it ;  and  we  will  suppose  him  not  told 
that  this  was  made  by  the  hand  of  any  man,  nor  that  he 
hath  any  thing  to  ^de  his  judgment  about  the  way  of  its 
becoming  what  it  is,  but  oniy  his  own  view  of  the  thing 
itself;  and  jret  he  shall  presently,  without  hesitation,  pro- 
nounce. This  was  the  effect  of  much  skill.  I  would  here 
inquire,  Why  do  yon  so  pronounce  1  Or,  What  is  the  rear 
son  of  this  your  judgment  1  Surely  he  would  not  say  he 
hath  no  reason  at  all  for  this  so  confident  and  unwavering 
determination ;  for  then  he  would  not  be  determined,  but 
speak  by  chance,  and  be  indifferent  to  say  that»  or  any 
thing  else.    8c«newhat  or  other  there  must  be,  that,  when 


he  is  asked,  b  this  tbe  effect  of  skint  tAm  so  suddenly 
and  irresistibly  ctii^tiVate  hial  intb  an  assent  that  it  is,  that 
he  cannot  think  otherwise.  Nay,  if  a  thousand  men  were 
asked  the  ^lane  question,  they  would  as  undoubtedly  say 
the  same  thing ;  and  then,  since  there  is  a  reason  for  this 
judgment,  what  can  be  devised  to  be  the  reason,  but  that 
there  aM  so  manifest  characters  and  evidences  of  skill  in 
the  composure,' ar  are  not  tttributable  to  any  thin^  else  I 
Now  here  I  would  Amber  demand,  Is  there  any  thmg  in 
this  reason,  yea,  or  noT  JMh  it  signify  any  thinr,  or  is 
it  of  any  vsiue  W  the  purpose  fbr  which  it  is  idleged  7 
Stnrely  it  is  of  very  great,  inasmuch  as,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, it  leavf^  It  not  in  a  man's  power  to  think  any 
thing  else ;  and  what  can  be  said  more  potently  and  effi- 
eadously  to  demonstrate  t  But  now,  if  this  reason  signi^ 
any  thing,  it  signifies  thus  much ;  that  wheresoever  there 
are. equal  characters,  and  evidences  of  skill,  (at  least 
where  diere  are  eouai,)  a  skiUhl  afrent  must  be  acknow- 
ledged. And  so  It  will  (in  spite  or  cavil)'  conclude  uni- 
▼eiially,  and  abstractedly  from  what  we  can  suppose  dis- 
tinctly simiifled  by  the  terms  of  <iri,and  natutre^  that  what- 
soever effect  hath  such  or  equal  characters  of  skill  up(m 
it,  did  proceed  ttam  a  skilim  cause.  That  is,  that  if  this 
efitot  be  said  to  be  ffom  a  skilftil  cause,  as  sueh,  (viz.  as 
having  manifest  characters  of  skill  upon  it,)  then,  every 
such  eflect,  (viz.  that  hath  equally  manifest  characters  of 
skill  upon  it,)  must  be,  with  equal  reason,  ooncluded  to 
be  from  a  skiiftd  cause. 

We  will  acknowled^  skill  to  act,  and  wit  to  contrive, 
very  distingidshablethings,and  in  reference  to  some  works, 
(as  the  malring  some  curious  tuUonuUan,  or  self-moving 
engine,)  are  commonly  lodged  in  divers  subjects ;  that  is, 
the  contrivance  exercises  the  wit  and  invention  of  one, 
and  the  making,  the  manual  dexterity  and  skill  of  others: 
but  the  manifest  characters  of  both  will  be  seen  in  the  ef- 
fect. That  is,  the  curious  daborateness  of  each  several 
psjt  shows  the  latter ;  and  the  order  and  dependence  d 

grts,  and  their  conspiracy  to  one  common  end,  the  former, 
ich  betokens  design ;  or  at  least  the  smith  or  carpenter 
must  be  understood  to  design  his  own  part,  that  is,  to  do 
as  he  was  directed :  both  tc«ether,  do  plainly  bespeak  an 
agent,  that  Imew  what  he  did ;  and  that  the  thing  was  not 
done  by  chance,  or  watf  not  the  casual  product  of  only 
being  busy  at  random,  or  making  a  careless  stir,  with- 
out aiming  at  any  thing.  And  this,  no  man  that  is  in 
his  wits,  would,  upon  sight  of  the  whole  frame,  more 
doubt  to  assent  unto,  than  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
And  he  would  certainly  be  thought  mad.  that  should  |»ro- 
fess  to  think  that  only  Sy  some  one's  making  a  blustering 
stir  among  several  small  fragments  of  brass,  iron,  and 
wood,  these  parts  happened  to  be  thus  curiously  formed, 
and  came  together  into  this  frame,  of  their  own  accord. 

Or  lest  this  should  be  thought  to  intimate  too  rude  a 
rroresentation  of  their  conceit,  who  think  this  world  to  have 
fallen  into  this  frame  and  order,  wherein  it  is,  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  moving  parts,  or  particles  of  matter,  withoat 
the  direction  of  a  wise  n 
make  the  case  as  plain  as  i 
capacity,  we  will  suppose  (; 
never  before  seen  a  watch,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  hath 
nowthiM  little  engine  first  offered  to  his  view;  can  we 
doubt,  but  he  would  upon  the  mere  sight  of  its  figure, 
structure,  and  the  very  curious  workmanship  whicn  we 
will  suppose  appearing  in  it,  presently  acknowledge  the 
artificer^  hand  1  But  if  he  were  also  made  to  understand 
the  use  and  purpose  for  which  it  serves,  and  it  were  dis- 
tinctly shown  him  how  each  thing  contributes,  and  all  things 
in  this  little  fabric  concur  to  this  purpose,  the  exact  measur- 
ing and  dividing  of  time  by  mmutes,  hours,  and  montfa.% 
he  would  certainly  both  confess  and  praise  the  great  inee- 
nuity  Of  the  first  inventor.  But  now  if  a  by-stander.  be- 
holding  him  in  this  admiration,  would  undertake  to  snow 
a  profouoder  reach  and  strain  of  wit,  and  should  say,  Sir, 
you  are  mistaken  concerning  the  composition  of  this  so 
much  admired  piece ;  it  was  not  made  or  designed  by  the 
hand  or  skill  ofany  one ;  there  were  only  an  innumerable 
company  of  little  atoms  or  very  small  bodies,  much  too 
small  to  be  perceived  by  your  sense,  that  were  busily  frisk- 
ing and  pljrmg  to  and  fro  about  the  place  of  its  nativity;  and 
by  a  strange  chance  (or  a  stranger  (ate,  and  the  necessary 
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bws  of  liiat  aolM  wbidi  ther  weie  tinaToidflttjr  pot  j^ 
bf  A  ceitnin  boisteroiUL  nniiisiigning  morer)  ibiey  feH 
ttgether  into  this  small  tmlk,  so  as  to  compoBc  it  into  diis 
Tery  shi^  and  fi^re,  and  with  this  same  nnoiber  ubA 
order  oi  paits  which  yon  now  behold:  one  squadron  of 
theae  busy  particles  (Utile  thinking  what  they  were  about) 
agreeing  to  make  up  one  wheel,  and  another  some  other, 
in  that  pTopottion  which  yon  see':  others  of  them  also 
fidtin^,  ana  beeoming  ftjced  in  so  happy  a  posture  and 
sitoatioB,  as  to  deacrioe  the  seFeral  figures  br  which  the 
little  monng  fingers  noiot  out  the  hour  of  tne  day,  and 
day  of  the  month :  anct  ail  conspired  to  All  together,  each 
into  its  own  place,  in  so  lucky  a  junotuie,  as  that  the  re- 
gular motJooL  failed  not  to  ensue  which  we  see  is  now 
obserred  in  it,— what  man  iM  either  so  wise  or  so  foolish 
(for  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  excess  or  defect 
should  best  qualify  him  to  be  of  this  faith)  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  made  believe  thia  piece  of  natuial  history  1  And 
if  one  aiould  give  this  account  of  the  production  of  such  a 
trifle,  would  he  not  be  thought  in  jestl  But  if  he  persirt, 
and  solemnly  profess  that  thus  he  takes  it  to  hare  been, 
would  he  not  bethou^t  in  good  earnest  madt  And  let 
but  anyaiber  person  )udge  whether  we  have  not  unspeak- 
ablj  more  manifest  ma&ess  to  contend  against  in  such  as 
suppose  this  world,  and  the  bodies  of  living  ereatures,  to 
hare  fallen  into  this  fVame  and  orderly  dinMsition  of  parts 
wherein  they  are,  without  the  direction  of  a  wise  and  de- 
signing cause  1  Ajid  whether  there  be  not  an  incomparably 
gretter  number  of  most  wild  and  arbitsuy  suppositions  in 
UeirfSctiom  than  in  this  ?  iBesides  the  innumerable  sup- 
posed repetitions  of  the  same  strange  chances  all  the  wond 
orer ;  even  as  numberless,  not  on^  as  productions,  bat  as 
die  chaages  that  continually  happen  to  all  the  things  pro- 
duced. And  if  the  concourse  or  atoms  could  make  this 
world,  why  not  (for  it  is  but  little  to  mention  tach  a  thing 
as  this)  a  porch,  or  a  temple,  or  a  house,  or  a  city,  (as 
Tally  ^eaks  in  the  before-recited  place,)  which  ware  less 
operose  and  much  more  easy  perfbrmaneest 

y.  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  should  be  astrono- 
mers, anatomists,  or  natural  philosopheis,  that  shall  read 
these  lines;  and  therefore  it  is  intended  not  to  insist  upon 
particular^  and  to  make  as  little  use  as  is  possible  of  terms 
that  would  only  be  agreeable  to  that  supposition.  But 
surely  such  rayeral,  easy  reflections  on  the  frame  of  the 
universe,  and  the  order  of  parts  in  the  bodies  of  aU  sorts 
c€  living  creatures,  as  the  meanest  ordinary  understanding 
is  capaUe  of,  would  soon  diseover  incomparably  neater 
evidence  of  wisdom  and  design  in  the  contrivance  <»  these, 
than  in  that  of  a  watch  or  a  clock.  And  if  there  were  any 
whose  understandings  are  but  of  that  size  and  measure  as 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  franc  of  the  heavens  serves  to 
BO  other  purpose  than  to  be  of  some  such  use  as  that,  to  us 
DMrtals  here  on  earth ;  if  they  would  but  aUow  themselves 
leisure  to  think  and  consider,  might  discern  the  most  con- 
vincing and  amazing  discoveries  of  wise  contrivance  and 
design  (as  well  as  of  vastest  might  and  power)  in  disposing 
things  mto  so  apt  a  subserviency  to  that  meaner  end. 
And  that  so  exact  a  knowledge  is  had  thereby  of  times 
and  seasons,  davs  and  years,  as  that  the  siiiq>lest  idiot  in 
a  countrr  may  Se  able  to  tell  you,  when  the  Light  of  the 
sun  is  withdrawn  from  his  eyes,  at  what  time  it  will  return, 
and  when  it  will  look  in  at  such  a  window,  and  when  at 
the  other;  and  by  what  decrees  his  days  and  nights  shall 
either  increase  or  be  diminished ;  and  what  proportion  of 
time  he  shall  have  for  his  labours  in  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  what  in  that;  without  the  least  suspicion  or  fear 
that  it  shall  ever  fall  out  otherwise. 

But  that  some  in  later  days  whose  more  enlarged  minds 
have  by  diligent  search  and  artificial  helps,  got  clearer 
notices  (even  than  most  of  the  more  learned  of  former 
times)  concerning  the  true  fitime  and  vastness  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  matter,  nature,  and  condition  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  their  situation,  order,  and  laws  of  piotion;  and  the 
rreat  probability  of  tneir  serving  to  nobler  purposes,  than 
Oie  greater  part  of  learned  men  nave  ever  dreamed  of  b^ 
fore     ■  ^ ^     ' 
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firaasa  of  ihtees,  hniug  so  great  adnola^  beyond  *e 
most  of  mankind  besidei  to  cqntemftete  and  adore  ll» 
spreat  Author  and  Lord  cf  all,  is  cue  of  the  greatest  W4n- 
ders  that  coBMS  under .oumotica:  and  might  tempt  even 
a  sober  mind  to  nnfer  vulgar  ana  popular  igaorancey  faa- 
ibpe  tiiieir  learned,  i^osophical  deuration. 

VL  Thmwh  yet,  indee^^not  their  philosophy  by  which 
thcgr  would  ae  difltinguished  fhxm  the  common  sort,  bat 
what  they  have  in  conunon  with  them,  ought  in  justice  to 
bear  tfaeblame.  Far  it  is  not  evident,  how  much  soever  thmr 
reckon  themsebres  exalted  above  the  vulgar  sort,  that  their 
miserable  shifting  in  tius  matter  proceeds  only  firom  what 
is  most  meanly  so;  i.  g,  their  labouring  nndier  the  most 
vulgar  and  meanest  diseases  of  the  mmd,  disregard  of 
what  is  coirimfln,  and  an  aptness  to  place  more  in  the 
strangeness  of  new,  unexpected,  and  surprising  events, 
than  m  dungs  unspMkably  more  ootisideianle,  tfiat  ace  of 
eveiy  day*^  observation  1  Than  which  nothing  argaes  a 
more  ab|ect,  unphilosophical  tan^per. 

For  let  us  hut  supirase  (what  no  man  can  pretend  is 
mora  impossible,  ana  what  any  man  must  confess  is  leas 
considerable,  than  what  our  eyes  dail^  see)  that  in  soma 
part  of  the  air  near  this  earth,  and  within  such  limits  as 
that  the  wh(de  scene  might  be  conveniently  beheld  at  one 
view,  there  should  suddenly  eppear  a  little  globe  of  pure 
fSaming  light  resembling  that  or  the  sun;  and  suppose  it 
fixed  as  a  centre  to  another  body,  or  moving  about  that 
.other  as  its  centre,  (as  this  or  that  hypothesis  nest  pleases 
us,)  whidh  we  could  plainly  perceive  to  be  a  proportion- 
ably-little  earth,  beautified  with  litde  trees  and  woods, 
fiowery  fidds,  and  flowing  rivulets  with  larger  lakes  into 
which  these  diseharge  themselves :  and  suppose  we  the 
other  planets  all  of  proportionable  bigness  to  the  narrow 
limits  assigned  them,  placed  at  their  due  distances,  and 
plavinff  about  this  supposed  earth  or  sun,  so  as  to  measure 
their  snorter  and  soon  absolved  daysj  months,  and  years, 
or  two,  twelve,  or  thirdr  veais,  aceordma  to  their  suppoaea 
lesser  circuits;— wouM  they  net  presenfly,  and  with  great 
amazement,  confess  an  intelli^pent  contriver  and  maker  of 
this  whole  frame,  above  a  PosidoBius  or  any  mortall  And 
have  we  not  ill  the  prtoent  frame  of  things  a  demonstration 
of  wisdom  and  eounsel,  as'te  exceeding  that  which  is  now 
supposed,  as  the  making  some  toy  or  bauble  to  please  a 
cbind  is  less  an  argument  of  wisdom  than  the  contrivance 
of  somewhat  that  is  of  apparent  and  universal  uset  Or,if 
we  could  suppose  this  present  state  of  things  to  have  but 
newly  begun,  and  ourselves  pre-existent,  so  that  we  could 
take  notice  of  the  very  passing  of  things  out  of  horrid  con- 
fusion into  the  comely  order  th^  are  now  in,  would  not 
this  put  the  matter  oat  of  doubt  1  And  that  this  state  had 
once  a  beginning  needs  not  be  proved  over  again.  But 
might  what  would  yesterday  have  been  the  efiect  of  wis- 
dom, better  have  beien  brought  about  by  chance  tre  orsix 
thousand  jrears,  or  any  longer  time  ago  1  It  speaks  not 
want  of  evidence  in  the  thing,  but  want  of  consideration, 
and  of  exercising  our  understandings,  if  what  were  new 
would  not  only  convince  but  astonish,  and  what  is  sM,  of 
the  same  importance,  doth  not  so  much  as  convince  1 

VII.  And  let  them  that  understand  any  thing  of  the  com- 
position of  a  human  body  Tor  indeed  of  any  li vmg  creature) 
out  bethink  themselves  whether  there  be  not  equal  contn- 
vance  at  least,  appearing  in  the  composure  of  that  admir- 
able fabric,  as  of  anv  the  most  admired  machine  or  en^[ine 
devised  and  made  mr  human  wit  and  skill.  If  we  pitch 
upon  any  thing  of  known  and  common  use,  as  suppose 
again  a  clock  or  watch,  which  is  no  sooner  seen  than  it  is 
acknowledged  (as  hath  been  said)  the  effect  of  a  designing 
cause ;  will  we  not  confess  as  much  of  the  body  of  a  mani 
Yea,  what  comparison  is  there,  when  in  the  structure  of 
some  one  single  member,  as  a  nand,  a  foot,  an  eye,  or  ear, 
there  appears  upon  a  diligent  search,  unspeakably  greater 
curiosity,  whether  we  consider  the  variety  of  nuts^  their 
exquisite  figuration,  or  their  apt  disposition  to  the  distinct 
uses  and  ends  these  members  serve  for,  than  is  to  be  seen 
in  any  clock  or  watch  1  Concerning  wMch  uses  of  the  seve- 
ral parts  in  man's  body,  Qalen,b  so  largely  discoursing  in 
seventeen  books,  inserts  on  the  by,  this  epmhonema,  upon 
the  mention  of  one  particular  instance  or  our  most  wise 
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Beaker's  provident  care;  "  Unto  trhom  (saith  he)  I  com> 
pose  these  commentaries/'  (meaning  his  present  work  of 
unfolding  the  nseftd  figuration  of  ike  human  body,)  "  as 
certain  hymns,  or  songs  of  praise,  esteeming  trae  piety 
more  to  coDsist  in  this,  that  i  first  may  know,  aad  then 
declare  to  others,  his  wisdom,  power,  proYidence,  and 
fpoodness,  than  in  sacrificing  to  him  many  hecatombs:  and 
uk  the  ignorance  whereof  tnere  is  greatest  impiety,  rather 
than  in  abstaining  finom  sacrifice.«<  Nor"  (as  he  adds  in 
the  close  of  that  excellent  work)  "  is  the  most  perfect  natn- 
ral  artifice  to  be  seen  in  man  only ;  bat  von  may  find  the 
like  indnstrions  design  and  wisdom  of  tne  Aathor,  in  any 
living  creature  which  you  shall  please  to  dissect:  and  l^ 
how  much  the  less  it  is^  so  mucn  the  greater  admiration 
shall  it  raise  in  you;  which  those  artists  show,  that  describe 
some  great  thing  (contractedly)  in  a  very  small  space:  as 
that  person  (saith  ne)  who  lately  engravea  PhaeUm  carried 
in  his  chariot  with  nis  four  horses  upon  a  little  ring— a 
most  incredible  sight !  But  there  is  hothing  in  matters  of 
this  nature,  more  strange  than  in  the  structure  of  the  leg 
of  a  flea."  How  much  more  might  it  be  said  of  all  its  in- 
ward parts  t  "  Therefore  (as  he  adds)  the  greatest  com- 
modity of  such  a  work  accrues  not  to  physicians,  but  to 
them  who  are  studious  of  nature,  viz.  tne  knowledge  of 
our  Maker's  perfection,  and  that  (as  he  had  said  a  little 
above)  it  establishes  the  principle  of  the  most  perfect  theo- 
1<^,  which  theology.(saith  he)ismuchmoreezeellent  than 
all  medicine."  « 

It  were  too  great  an  undertaking,  and  beyond  the  de- 
signed limits  of  this  discourse,  (though  it  would  be  to  ex- 
cellent purpose,  if  it  could  be  done  wiuout  amusing  terms, 
and  in  that  easy,  familiar  way  as  to  be  capable  of  common 
uae,^topursue  and  tracedistmctlythe  pnnts  end  footsteps 
of  the  admirable  wisdom  which  appears  in  the  structure 
and  firame  of  this  outer  temple.  For  even  our  bodies  them- 
selves are  said  to  be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor. 
vi.  19.  And  to  dwell  a  while  in  the  contemplation  and 
discovery  of  those  numerous  instances  of  most  apparent, 
ungainsayable  sagacity  and  providence  which  offer  them- 
selves to  view  in  every  part  and  particle  of  this  fabric  |how 
most  commodiously  all  things  are  ordered  in  it  t  With 
how  strangeljr  cautious  circumspection  and  foresight,  not 
only  destructive,  but  even  (perpetually)  vexatldus  and 
afflicting,  incongruities  are  avoiaed  and  provided  against, 
to  pose  ourselves  upon  the  sundry  obvious  questions  that 
might  be  put  for  the  evincing  of  such  provident  foresight 
As  for  instance,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  several  parts 
which  we  find  to  be  tUmble  in  our  bodies,  are  not  single 
only  1  Is  this  altogether  by  chance  1  That  there  are  two 
^es,  ears,  nostrils,  hands,  feet,  San.  what  a  miserable, 
shiftless  creature  had  man  been,  if  there  had  only  been 
allowed  him  one  footi  a  seeing,  hearing,  talking,  un- 
moving  statue.  That  the  hand  is  divided  into  fingers  1 
those  so  conveniently  situate,  one  in  so  fitly  opposite  a 
posture  to  the  rest  1 

And  what  if  some  one  pair  or  other  of  these  parts  had 
been  univenally  wanting  1  The  hands,  the  feet,  the  eyes, 
the  ears.  How  great  a  misery  had  it  inferred  upon  man- 
kind! and  is  it  only  a  casualty  that  it  is  not  so  1  That 
the  back-bone  is  composed  of  so  many  joints,  (twenty-four, 
besides  those  of  that  which  is  the  basis  and  sustainer  of  the 
whole,)  and  is  not  all  of  a  piece,  by  which  stooping,  or  any 
motion  of  the  head  or  neck,  diverse  fh>m  that  of  the  whole 
body,  had  been  altogether  impossible;  that  there  is  such 
variety  and  curibsity  in  the  ways  of  joining  the  bones  to- 
gether in  that,  and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  that  in  some 
parts,  they  are  joined  by  mere  adherence  of'^one  toanother.d 
either  with  or  without  an  intervening  medium,  and  botn 
these  ways,  so  diversely;  that  others  are  fastened  together 
by  proper  jointing,  so  as  to  suit  and  be  accompanied  with 
motion,- either  more  obscure  or  more  manifest,  and  this, 
either  by  a  deeper  or  more  superficial  insertion  of  one  bone 
into  another,  or  by  a  mutual  insertion,  and  that  so  different 
ways ;  and  that  all  these  should  be  exactly  accommodated 
to  the  several  parts  and  uses  to  which  they  belong  and 
serve :— was  all  this  without  design  1    Who,  that  views 
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the  curious  and  qit  texture  of  the  eye,  can  think  it  was  not 
made  on  purpose  to  see  with,*  and  the  ear,  upon  the  lilu 
view,  for  hearing,  when  so  manv  things  must  concur  that 
these  actions  might  be  perfi>nnea  by  these  organs,  and  are 
found  to  do  so  1    Or  who  can  think  that  the  sundry  little 
engines  belonging  to  the  eye  were  not  made  with  design  to 
move  it  upwards,  downwurds,  to  this  side  or  that,  or  whirl 
it  about  as  there  should  be  occasion ;  without  which  in- 
struments and  their  appendages,  no  such  motion  could 
have  been  t  Who,  that  is  not  stupidly  perverse,  can  think 
that  the  sundry  inward  parts  (which  it  would  require  a 
volume  distinctly  to  speak  of,  and  but  to  mention  them 
and  their  uses  would  too  unproportionablv  swell  this  part 
of  this  discourse)  were  not  made  purposely  by  a  designing 
Asent,  for  the  ends  they  so  aptly  and  constantly  serve  fori 
The  want  of  some  one  among  divers  whereof,  or  but  a  little 
inisplacing,  or  if  things  had  been  but  a  littie  otherwise  than 
they  are,  had  inferred  an  impossibility  that  such  a  creature 
as  man  could  have  subsistea,  or  been  propagated  upon  the 
&ce  of  the  earth.    As  what  if  there  nad  not  been  such  a 
receptacle  prepared  as  the  stomach  is,  and  so  formed,  and 
placed  as  it  is,  to  receive  and  digest  necessary  nutriment  V 
Had  not  the  whole  frame  of  man  besides  been  in  vain  1 
Or  what  if  the  passage  from  it  downward  had  not  been 
somewhat  a  little  way  ascending,  so  as  to  detain  a  conve- 
nient time  what  is  received,  but  that  what  was  taken  in 
were  suddenly  transmitted  1    It  is  evident    the  whole 
structure  had  been  ruined  as  soon  as  made.    What  (to  in- 
stance in  what  seems  so  small  a  matter)  if  that  little  cover 
had  been  wanting  at  the  entrance  of  that  passage  throueh 
which  we  breathe;  (the  depression  whereof  by  the  weigbl 
of  what  we  eat  er  driiik,  shuts  it  and  prevents  meat  and 
drink  fWim  going  down  that  way;)  had  not  unavoidable 
suffocation  ensued  1    And  who  can  number  the  instances 
that  miffht  be  given  besides  1  Now  when  there  is  a  concur- 
rence of  so  many  things  aUK^utely  necessary,  (concerning 
which  the  common  saying  is  as  applicable,  more  frequently 
wont  to  be  applied  to  matters  oi  morality,  "  Goodness  is 
fhnn  the  concurrence  of  all  causes ;  evil  from  any  defect,") 
«0e4  so  aptly  and  opportunely  serving  its  own  proper  use, 
and  aU  one  common  end,  certainly  to  say  that  so  manifold, 
so  regular,  and  stated  a  subserviency  to  that  end,  and  the 
end  Itself,  were  undesigned,  and  things  casually  fell  out 
thus,  is  to  s^r  we  know  or  care  not  what 

We  will  only,  before  we  close  this  consideration,  con- 
cerning the  mere  frame  of  a  human  body,  (which  hath  been 
sq  hastily  and  superficially  proposed,)  offer  a  supposition 
which  is  no  more  strange  (excluding  the  vulgar  notion  by 
which  nothing  is  strange,  out  what  is  not  common)  than 
die  thing  itself,  as  it  actually  is ;  viz.  That  the  whole 
more  external  covering  of  the  body  of  a  man  were  made, 
instead  of  skin  and  flesh,  of  some  very  transparent  sub- 
stance, flexible,  but  clear  as  very  crystal;  through  which, 
and  the  other  more  inward  (and  as  transparent)  inter- 
ments or  enfoldings,  we  could  plainly  perceive  the  situation 
and  order  of  all  the  intemalparts,  and  how  thej  each  of 
them  perform  their  distinct  offices :  if  we  could  discern  the 
continual  motion  of  the  blood,  how  it  is  conveyed  by  its 

S roper  condtiits,  firom  its  first  source  and  fountain,  partly 
ownwards  to  the  lower  entrails,  (if  rather  it  ascend  not 
firom  thence,  as  at  least  what  afterwards  becomes  blood 
doth,)  partly  upwards,  to  its  admirable  elaboralory,  the 
heart ;  where  it  is  renned  and  famished  with  fresh  vital 
spirits,  and  so  transmitted  thence  by  the  distinct  vessels 
prepared  for  this  purpose:  could  we  perceive  the  curious 
contrivance  of  those  littie  doors,  by  which  it  is  let  in  and 
out,  on  this  side  and  on  that:  the  order  and  course  of  its 
circulation,  its  most  commodious  distribution  by  two  social 
channels,  or  conduit-pipes,  that  every  where  accompany 
one  another  throughout  the  body:  could  we  discern  the 
curious  artifice  of  the  brain,  its  ways  of  purgation ;  and 
were  it  possible  to  piy  into  the  secret  chambers  and  recep- 
tacles  or  the  less  or  more  pure  spirits  there ;  perceive  theu 
manifold  ccmveyances,  and  the  rare  texture  of  that  net, 
commonly  callea  the  wmderfiU  ones  could  we  behold  the 
veins,  arteri^,and  nerves,  all  of  them  arising  firom  their 
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.  raoiddisdnctariginakiaiid  their  orderly  diswraioii 
_br  the  most  pait,  by  pairs  and  conjugations,  on  this  side 
and  that,  from  the  middle  of  the  back :  with  the  curiously 
wraoirht  branches,  which,  snsposiziK  mese  to  appear  duly 
diversified,  as  so  many  more  crasldsn  strokes  in  tnis  trans- 
parent frame,  they  would  be  foond  to  make  throughout  the 
whole  of  it ;  were  every  smaller  fibre  thus  made  at  once  dis- 
cenuble;  espedalljr  thiise  innumerable  threads  into  which 
the  spinal  marrow  is  distributed  at  the  bottom  of  the  back: 
and  ceuld  we,  through  the  some  medium,  perceive  those 
numerous  littie  machines  made  to  serve  unto  voluntary 
motions,  (which  in  the  whole  body  are  computed,  by  some,' 
to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  thirty,  or  thmabouts, 
or  so  many  of  them  as  according  to  the  present  snpposi- 
tioo  could  possibly  come  in  view,)  and  discern  their  com- 

Sion ;  their  various  and  elegant  figures— round,  squares 
,  triangular,  dec.  and  behold  them  do  their  offices,  ana 
low  ihej  ply  to  and  fro,  and  work  in  their  respective 
places,  as  any  motion  is  to  be  performed  by  them:  were 
all  these  things,  I  say,  thus  made  liable  to  an  easy  and 
distinct  view,  who  would  not  admiringly  cry  out.  Haw 
fearfiOf  and  wonierfuOiif-  mm  I  made?  And  sure  there  is 
no  mia  sober,  who  wouki  not,  upon  such  a  sight,  pro- 
nounce that  man  mad,  that  should  suppose  such  a  pnxiuc- 
tion  te  have  been  a  mere  wndenrnea  camaUy.  At  least, 
i/ there  be  any  thing  in  the  world  that  may  lie  thought  to 
cany  »^leiefi%  convincing  evidences  in  it,  of  its  having 
beea  made  industriously,  and  on  purpose,  not  by  chance, 
would  not  this  composition,  thus  offered  to  view,  be 
esteemed  to  do  so  much  morel  Yea,  and  if  it  did  only 
bear  upon  it  eharaders  equally  etndenHal,  of  wisdom  and 
design,  with  wkat  d&thcerUUnlf  so,  though  in  the  lowest 
degree,  it  were  sufficient  to  evince  our  present  purpose. 
For  if  otte  saeh  instance  as  this  would  bring  the  matter  no 
higher  than  to  a  bare  equalUy^  that  would  at  least  argue  a 
maker  (^  man's  body,  as  wise,  and  as  properly  designing, 
as  the  artificer  of  any  such  slighter  niece  of  workmansHip. 
that  may  yet,  certainly,  be  eoncluded  the  effect  of  skill  ana 
design.  And  then,  enough  might  be  said,  from  other 
instances,  to  numifest  him  unspeakably  superior.  And 
that  the  matter  would  be  .brought,  at  least,  to  an  equality, 
tqxm  the  supposition  now  made,  there  can  be  no  donbt^  if 
any  one  be  judge  that  hath  not  abjured  Ms  understandmg 
and  his  eyes  togeUier.  And  what  then,  if  we  lay  aside  that 
supposition,  (which  onlv  somewhat  gratifies  fancv  and 
imagination,)  doth  that  alter  the  case  1  Or  is  there  tne  less 
of  wisdom  and  contrivance  expressed  in  this  work  of  form- 
ing manVi  body,  only  for  that  it  is  not  so  easily  and  sud- 
dmly  obvious  to  our  si^htl  Then  we  might  with  the 
same  reason  say,  concerning  some  curious  piece  of  carved 
work,  that  is  thought  fit  to  be  kept  locked  up  in  a  cabinet, 
when  we  see  it,  that  there  was  admirable  workmanship 
shown  in  doinv  it;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  again  shut  up  in 
its  repository,  that  there  was  none  at  all.  masmuch  as  we 
cpeak  o£  the  objective  characters  of  wisdom  and  design, 
tnat  are  in  the  thing  itself,  (though  they  must  some  way 
or  other  eome  under  our  notice,  otnenrise  we  can  be  capa- 
ble of  arguing  nothing  from  them,  yet,)  since  we  have  suf- 
ficient assurance  that  mere  really  are  such  characters  in  the 
stmetnre  of  the  body  of  man  as  have  been,  mentioned,  and 
a  thousand  more  than  have  been  thought  necessary  to  be 
mentioned  here;  it  is  plain  that  the  greater  or  less  facility 
of  fin<iiwg  them  out,  so  that  we  be  at  a  certainty  that  they 
are,  (whether  by  the  slower  and  more  gradual  search  of 
our  own  ^es,  or  by  relying  upon  the  testimony  of  such  as 
have  porcnased  themselves  that  satisfaction  l^  their  own 
)abo«ir  and  diligence,)  is  merely  accidental  to  the  thing 
itself  we  are  discoursing  of:  and  neither  adds  to,  nor  de- 
tracts from,  the  rational  evidence  of  the  present  argument. 
Or  if  it  do  either,  the  more  abstruse  paths  of  divme  wis- 
dom in  this,  as  in  other  things,  do  rather  recommend  it  the 
more  to  our  adoration  and  reverence,  than  if  every  thing 
were  obvious,  and  lay  open  to  the  first  glance  of  a  more 
earelesB  eye.  The  things  which  we  are  sure  (or  may  be. 
if  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes)  the  wise  Maker  of  this  world 
hath  done,  do  sufficiently  serve  to  assure  us  that  he  could 
have  done  this  also ;  that  is,  have  made  every  thing  in  the 
frnme  and  shape  of  our  bodies  conspicuous  in  the  way  but 
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now  supposed,  if  he  had  thought  it  fit.  He  hath  done 
greater  things.  And  since  he  nath  not  thought  tkai  fit, 
we  may  be  bold  to  say,  the  doin^  of  it  would  si^ify 
miore  tnfiing,  and  less  design.  It  gives  us  a  more  amiable 
and  oomely  representation  of  the  Being  we  are  treating 
of,  that  his  works  are  less  for  ostentation  than  use;  and 
that  his  wisdom  and  other  attributes  appear  in  them  rather 
to  the  instruction  of  sober,  than  the  gratification  of  vain 
minds. 

We  may  therefore  confidently  conclude,  that  the  figura- 
tion of  the  human  body  carries  with  it  as  manifest,  un- 
questionable evidences  of  design,  as  any  piece  of  human 
artifice,  that  most  confessedly,  in  the  judgment  of  any  man, 
doUi  so ;  and  therefore  had  as  certainly  a  designing  cause. 
We  may  challenge  the  world  to  show  a  disparity,  unless 
it  be  that  the  advantage'  is  unconceivably  great  on  our  side. 
For  would  not  any  one  that  hath  not  abandoned  at  once 
both  his  reasonh  and  his  modesty,  be  ashamed  to  confess 
and  admire  the  skill  that  is  shown  in  making  a  statue,  or 
the  picture  of  a  man,  that  (as  one  ingeniously  says')  is  but 
the  shadow  of  his  skin,  and  deny  the  wisdom  tnat  ap- 
pears in  the  composure  of  his  body  itself^  that  contains 
so  numerous  and  so  various  engines  and  instruments  for 
sundry  purposes  in  it,  as  that  it  is  become  an  art,  and 
a  very  laudable  one,  but  to  discover  and  find  out  the 
art  and  skill  that  are  shown  in  the  contrivance  and  forma- 
tion of  them  1 

VIII.  It  is  in  the  mean  time  strange  to  consider  from  how 
different  and  contrary  causes  it  proceeds,  that  the  wise 
Contriver  of  this  fabric  hath  not  his  due  acknowledgments 
on  the  account  of  it.  For  with  some,  it  proceeds  from 
iheir  supine  and  drowsy  ignorance,  and  that  they  little 
know  or  think  what  nnnts  and  footsteps  of  a  Deity  they 
carry  about  them^in  (heir  bone  and  flesh,  in  every  put  and 
vein  and  limb.  With  others,  (as  if  too  much  learning  had 
made  them  mad,  or  an  excess  of  light  had  struck  them  into 
mopish  bUndness,)  these  th^gs  are  so  well  known  and  seen, 
so  common  and  ^vious,  that  they  are  the  less  regarded. 
And  because  they  can  give  a  very  punctual  account  thai 
things  are  so,  they  think  itjiow,  not  worth  the  consider- 
ing.luno  thef  came  to  be  so.  They  can  trace  all  these  hidden 
pions  and  footsteps,  and  therefore  all  seems  very  ea^,  and 
they  rive  over  wondering.  As  they  that  would  detract 
from  Columbus's  acqnists  of  glory  by  the  discovery  he  had 
made  of  America,!  cy  pretending  the  achievement  was 
easy ;  whom  he  ingeniously  rebuked,  by  chailen^g  them 
to  make  an  egg  stand  erect,  alone,  upon  a  plain  table; 
which  when  none  of  them  could  do,  he  only  by  a  gentle 
brtiising  of  one  end  of  it  makes  it  stand  on  the  table  with- 
out other  support,  and  then  tells  them  this  was  more  easy 
than  his  voyage  to  America,  now  they  had  seen  it  done; 
before,  they  knew  not  how  to  go  about  it.  Some  may 
think  the  contrivance  of  the  body  of  a  man,  or  other  animal, 
easy,  now  they  know  it ;  but  had  they  been  to  project  such 
a  model  without  a  pattern,  or  any  thing  leading  thereto, 
how  miserable  a  loss  had  they  been  at !  How  easy  a  ccm- 
fession  had  been  drawn  from  them  of  the  fineer  of  God, 
and  how  silent  a  submission  to  his  just  triumph  over  their 
and  all  human  wit,  when  the  most  admired  performances 
in  this  kind,  by  any  mortal,  have  been  only  faint  and  in- 
finitely distant  imitations  of  the  works  of  God !  As  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  so  much  celebrated  exploits  of  Posidonius, 
Regiomontanus,  and  others  of  this  sort. 

UC.  And  now  if  any  should  be  either  so  incurably  blind 
as  not  to  perceive,  or  so  perversely  wilfrd  as  not  to  acknow- 
ledge an  luppearance  of  wisdom  in  the  frame  and  figuration 
of  the  body  of  an  animal  (peculiarly  of  man)  more  than 
equal  to  what  appears  in  any  the  most  exquisite  piece  of 
human  artifice,  and  which  no  wit  of  man  can  ever  frdly 
imitate;  although,  as  hath  been  said,  an  acknowledged 
equality  would  suffice  to  evince  a  wise  maker  thereof,  yet 
because  it  is  the  existence  of  God  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  not  enough  to  evince,  but  to  mag- 
nify)  the  wisdom  we^ would  ascribe  to  him;  we  shall  pass 
from  the  parts  and  frame,  to  the  consideration  of  the  more 
principal  powers  and  frtnctions  of  terrestrial  creatures: 
ascending  from  such  as  agree  to  the  less  perfect  orders  of 
these,  to  those  of  the  more  perfect,  viz,  of  man  himseiC 
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Md  snmlrte  h«7e  twcn  the  Aotbor  <if  ^usQltws  1^ 
tmaUe  to  sach  ftmctions,  will  evidence  a  wisdom  that 
defies  our  imitation,  and  will  disinaj  the  attempt  of  it 

We  begin  with  that  of  groufik.  M$By  soits  of  rare  enr 
gines  we  acknowledge  contrived  bj  the  wit  of  men,  bat 
who  hath  ever  made  one  that  conld  grow,  or  tha^t  had  in  it 
a  self-im|)roving  power  3  A  tree,  an  herb,  a  pile  of  grass, 
may  upon  this  acoonnt  challenge  all  the  world  to  make 
snch  a  thing.  That  is,  to  implant  the  power  of  growing 
into  any  tlung  to  which  it  dotk  %a  natitvely  belong,  ^  to 
make  a  thing  to  which  U  dotiL 

By  what  art  would  they  make  a  seed  1  And  which  way 
would  they  inspire  it  with  a  seminal  form  1  And  th^  that 
think  this  whcae  globe  of  the  earth  was  compacted  bj  the 
casual  (or  fatal)  coalition  of  particles  of  matter,  by  what 
magic  would  they  conjure  so  many  to  come  togeUier  as 
should  make  one  clod  i  We  vainly  hunt  with  a  lingering 
mind  ai^  miracles;,  if  we  did  not  more  vainly  mean  by 
them  nothing  else  but  novelties,  we  are  compared  about 
with  such.  And  the  greatest  miracle  is^  Uiat  we  see  them 
not  You  with  whom  the  dailv  productions  of  nature  (as 
yon  call  it)  are  so  cheap,  see  it  you  can  do  the  like.  Try 
your  skill  upon  a  rose.  Yea,  but  yoo  must  have  pre^ 
existent  matter  1  But  can  you  ever  prove  the  Maker  of  the 
world  had  so,  or  even  defend  the  possibility  of  uncreated 
matter  1  And  simpose  they  had  the  free  grant  of  all  the 
matter  between  tne  crown  of  their  head  and  the  moon, 
conld  they  tell  what  to  do  with  it,  or  how  to  manage  it, 
so  as  to  make  it  yield  them  one  single  flower,  that  they 
might  glory  in,  as  their  own  prodnction  1 

And  what  mortal  man,  that  hath  reason  enough  about 
him  to  be  serious,  and  to  think  awhile,  would  not  even  be 
amazed  at  the  minide  oiiwtrUion  7  Or  that  there  are  thincs 
in  the  world  capable  of  nourishment  1  Or  who  would 
attempt  an  imitation  here,  or  not  despair  to  perform  any 
thing  like  it  1  That  is,  to  make  any  nourisnable  thing. 
Are  we  not  here  infinitely  out-done  1  Do  not  we  see  our- 
selves compassed  about  with  wonders,  and  are  we  not 
ourselves  such,  in  that  we  see,  and  are  creatures,  firom  all 
whose  parts  there  is  a  continual  defluxion,  and  yet  that 
receive  a  constant  mdual  supply  and  renovation,  by  which 
they  are  continuecT  in  the  same  state  1  As  the  bush  burn- 
ing, but  not  consumed.  It  is  easy  to  give  an  artificial 
frame  to  a  thing  that  shall  gradually  decay  and  waste  till 
it  quite  be  gone,  and  disappear.  You  can  raise  a  structure 
of  snow,  that  would  soon  do  that  But  can  your  manual 
skill  compose  a  thing  that,  like  our  bodies,  shall  be  con- 
tinually melting  away,  and  be  continually  repaired,  through 
80  long  a  tract  of  time  1  Nay,  but  von  can  tell  now  it  is 
done ;  you  know  in  what  method,  ana  by  what  instruments, 
food  is  received,  concocted,  separated,  and  so  much  as 
must  serve  for  nourishment,  turned  into  chyle,  and  that 
into  blood,  first  grosser,  and  then  more  refined,  and  that 
distributed  into  all  parts  for  this  purpose.  Yea,  and  what 
then  1  Therefore  you  are  as  wise  as  your  Maker.  Could 
vou  have  made  such  a  thing  as  the  stomach,  a  liver,  a 
heart,  a  vein,  an  artery  1  Or  are  yon  so  very  sure  what  the 
digestive  quality  is  1  Or  if  you  are,  and  know  what  things 
best  serve  to  maintain,  to  repair,  or  strengthen  it ;  who  im- 
planted that  quality?  both  where  it  is  so  immediately 
useful,  or  in  the  other  things  jou  would  use  for  the  service 
of  that  ?  Or  how,  if  such  things  had  not  been  prepared  to 
jrour  hand,  would  you  have  devised  to  persuade  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  into  so  usefUl  and  happy  a  conjunctive,  as 
that  such  a  quality  might  result  1  Or,  (to  speak  more  suit- 
ably to  the  most,)  how,  if  you  had  not  been  shown  the 
way,  would  you  have  thought  it  were  to  be  done,  or  which 
way  would  yon  have  gone  to  work,  to  turn  meat  and  drink 
into  flesh  and  blood  1 

Nor  is  prope^aiion  of  their  avm  Wai,  by  the  creatures 
that  have  that  faculty  implanted  in  them,  less  admirable, 
or  more  possible  to  be  imitated  by  any  human' device. 
Such  productions  stay  in  their  first  descent.  Who  can, 
by  his  own  contrivance,  find  out  a  way  of  malriiig  any 
thing  that  can  produce  another  like  itself.  What  machine 
did  ever  man  mvent,  that  had  this  power  1  And  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  it  is  done,  are  such  (though  he  that 
can  do  all  things  well  knew  how  to  compass  his  enda 
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jby  thenk)  as  do^Keaed  Mt^optf  mdewtanding  only,  but  oar 
wonder. 

And  what  (dym  we  aayof  i^prmtofieMa  ffM^M,  wherewith 
we  find  also  ^sreator es  endowed  that  are  so  mean  and 
despicable  in  oar  eye^  (as  well  as  onraelves,)  that  is,  that 
so  silly  a  thing  as  a  fly,  a  gpat,  4tc.  should  have  a  power 
in  it  to  laiove  ritaelf,  or  stop  its  own  motion,  at  its  own 
xdeasurel  Qow  £ar  have  all  wrtemptfri  imitations  in  thii 
kind  faU^  short  of  this  perfecti(ni1  And  how  much  more 
excellent  a  th^ig  is  the  smallest  and  most  contemptible 
insectj  than  the  most  admired  machine  we  ever  heaffd  or 
read  of;  (as  Archytas  Tarentinns's  dove,  ao  anciently  cele- 
brated ;  or  more  lately,  Regiomovtanns's  ^,  or  his  eagle, 
or  any  the  like ;)  not  oniy  9s  having  this  veemliar  pcwer, 
above  any  thing  of  this  sort,  but  as  having  the  JNtw^oMer 
pnwfn,  besides,  meeting  in  it,  whereof  these  are  whoUjr 
destitute? 

And  ahoold  ^e  go  on  to  instance  ftu^r  in  the  several 
powers  oismtaUen,  both  external  and  internal,  the  vanoas 
anstmcts,  appetitions,.  passions,  sympathies,  antipathies, 
the  powers  otfoeakoirY.  (and  we  iwght  add,  or  speech,)  that 
we  nnd  the  inferior  ord^s  of  creatores  either  generally  fur- 
nished with,  or  some  of  them,  as  to  this  last,  disposed  unto. 
How  should  we  even  over-do  the  present  bosmess;  and 
too  needlessly  insult  over  human  wit,  (which  we  musi 
suppose  to  have  already  yielded  the  cause,)  in  chaUesging 
it  to  produce  and  ofier  to  view  a  hearing,  seeing  engine, 
that  can  imagine,  talk,  is  capable  of  hunger,  thirst,  of  desire, 
anger,  fear,  griet  &e.  as  its  own  creature,  concerning  which 
it  may  glory  ana  say,  I  have  done  this  % 
'  Is  It  so  admirable  a  performance,  and  so  ungainaayi^le 
an  evid^ce  of  skill  and  wisdom,  with  much  labour  and 
l<mg  travail  of  mind,  a  buqr,  restless  agitation  of  working 
thoughts,  the  often  renewal  o{  frustrated  attempts,  the 
vaiymg  of  defeated  trials;  this  wav  and  that  at  length  to 
hit  upon,  and  by  m^eh  pains,  ana  with  a  slow,  gradaal 
progress^  by  the  use  of  who  can  tell  how  many  sundry 
sorts  of  instruments  or  tools,  managed  by  more  (possibly) 
than  a  few  hands,  by  long  hewing,  hammering,  turning, 
filing,  to  c(»npose  one  only  single  machine  of  such  a  frame 
and  structure,  as  that  by  the  frequent  reinforcement  of  a 
skilinl  hand,  it  may  be  capable  of  some  (and  that,  other- 
wise, but  a  very  shbrUlivea)  motion  1  And  is  it  no  arga- 
ment,  or  effect  of  wisdoin,  so  easily  and  eertainly ,  without 
labour,  error,  or  disappointment,  to  frame  both  so  infinite 
a  variety  of  kinds,  ana  so  innumerable  individuals  of  eveiy 
such  kind  of  living  creatures,  that  cannot  only,  with  the 
greatest  facility,  move  themselves  with  so  naany  sorts  of 
motion,  downwards,  upwards,  to  and  fh>,  this  way  or  that, 
with  a  progressive  or  circular,  a  swifter  or  a  slower,  moCioa, 
at  their  own  pleasure ;  bat  can  also  grow,  propagate,  see, 
hear,  desire,  joy,  dcc.1  Is  this  no  w(^k  of  wisdom,  but 
only  blind  either  fate  or  chancel  Of  how  strangdy per- 
verse and  odd  a  complexion  ia  that  understanding,  (if  yet 
it  may  be  called  an  nnderstanding,)  that  can  make  this 
judgment  1 

X.  And  they  think  they  have  found  out  a  rare  knaek, 
and  that  gives  a  great  relief  to  their  diseased  minds,  who 
have  learned  to  call  the  bodies  of  livin^^  creatures,  (even 
the  human  not  excepted,)  b^  way  of  dinunution,  mMMes, 
or  a  sort  of  automatons  engines. 

But  how  little  cause  there  is  to  hug  or  be  fbnd  of  this 
fancy,  would  plainly  appear,  if,/*'*^!  we  would  allow  our- 
selves leisure  to  exanune  with  law  small  preUnce  this  ap- 
pellation is  so  placed  and  applied:  and,  next,  if  it  Q^ 
applied  rightly,  to  hew  liUk  pMfpote  it  is  alleged ;  or  that 
it  si^iifies  nothing  to  the  exclusion  of  divine  wisdom 
from  the  formation  of  them. 

And  for  the  Jira,  because  we  know  not  a  better,  let  it 
be  considered  how  defective  and  unsatisfying  the  accouat 
ia,  which  the  greatk  and  justly  admired  master  in  ths 
faculty  gives,  how  divers  of  those  thin^,  which  he  would 
have  to  be  so,  are  performed  only  m  the  mechanical 
way.  . 

For  though  his  ingenuity  must  be  acknowledged,  m  bjs 
modest  exception  of  some  noble  o^rations  belonging  to 
ourselves  from  coming  under  those  ngid  necessitating  laws^ 
yet  certainly,  to  the  severe  inquiry  of  one  not  partiailr 
addicted  to  the  sentiments  of  so  great  a  wit,  because  they 
were  his,  it  would  appear  there  are  great  defects,  vid  manf 
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thiogsyflt  vandig^  in  tke  aeeowt  which  is  giTen  us  of 
some  of  the  meaner  of  those  fbnctimis,  which  he  would 
afiribate  only  to  organized  matter,  or  (to  use  his  o^m 


expression)  to  the  c^mfomuttion  of  the  memhers  of  the 
Mr,  and  the  "  *  *'  ' "    ^*    ^        ' 

the  heart,  A£. 


,  and  the  course  of  the  spirits,  excited  by  the  heat  of 


For  howsoerer  accurately  he  describes  the  instruments 
and  the  -way,  his  account  seems  very  little  satisfying  of 
the  piiacipfe,  either  of  spontaneous  motion,  or  of  sensation. 
As  to  the  fonner,  though  it  be  very  aimarent  that  the 
muscles,  seated  in  that  opposite  posture  wnerein  they  are 
mostly  found  paired  throughout  the  body,  the  nerves  and 
the  animal  spirits  in  the  brain,  and  (suppose  we)  that^2an- 
iMle  seated  in  the  inmost  part  of  it,  are  the  instruments  of 
the  nioiioi&  of  the  limbs  and  the  whole  body ;  yet,  what  are 
all  these  to  the  prune  esnsatfon,  or  much  more,  to  the  spon- 
taneity of  this  motion  %    And  whereas,  with  us,  (who  are 
acknowledged  to  have  such  a  faculty  independent  on  tho 
body,)  an  act  of  will  doth  so  manifestly  contribute,  so  that, 
when  we  will,  our  body  is  mored  with  so  admirable  faci- 
lity, and  we  feel  not  the  cumbersome  weight  of  an  arm  to 
be  lifted  op,  or  of  our  whole  coporeal  bulk,  to  be  mored 
this  way  or  that,  by  a  slower  or  swifter  motion.  Yea,  and 
when  as  abo,  if  we  will,  we  can,  on  the  sudden,  in  a  rery 
instant,  start  up  out  of  tne  most  composed,  sedentary  pos- 
tiue,  and  put  oniselyes,  upon  occasion,  into  the  most  vio- 
lent course  of  motion  or  action.    But  if  we  have  no  such 
will,  though  we  have  the  same  agile  spirits  about  us,  we 
find  no  dimcnlty  to  keep  in  a  posture  of  rest ;  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  not  sensible  of  any  endeavour  or  urgency  of 
those  active  particles,  as  if  they  were  hardly  to  be  restrained 
from  putting  us  into  motion ;  and  against  a  reluctant  act  of 
our  will,  we  are  not  moved  but  with  great  difficulty  to  them, 
and  that  will  give  themselves,  and  us,  the  trouble. .  This 
being,  I  say,  the  case  with  us;  and  it  being  also  obvious 
to  OUT  observation,  that  it  is  so  very  much  alike,  in  these 
mentioned  reroects.  with  brute  creatures,how  inconceivable 
is  it,  ^at  the  directive  principle  of  their  motions,  and  ours, 
should  be  ao  vastly  aiid  altoffether  unlike  1  (whatsoever 
greater  perfection  is  required,  with  us,,  as  to  those  more 
noble  aim  perfect  functions  and  operations  which  are  fqund 
to  belong  to  us.)  That  is,  that  in  «j,  nn  act  of  will  should 
sigaifj  so  veiT  moHch,  and  be  for  the  most  part  necessary 
to  the  beginnmg,  the  continuing,  the  stoppmg,  or  the  vsr 
rying  of  our  motidns;  and  i»  Mm,  nothing  like  it,  nor  any 
thing  efce  besides,  only  that  corporeal  principlei  which  he 
assigns  as  common  to  them  ana  us,  the  contmual  heat  in 
the  heart,  (which  he  calls  a  sort  of  fire,)  nourished  by  the 
blood  of  the  veins ;  the  instruments  of  motion  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  various  representations  and  impressions  of 
external  objects,  as  there  and  elsewhere»he  expresses  him- 
self!    Upon  which  last,  (though  much  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  attributed  to  it,)  that  so  mam  a  stress  should  be  laid, 
as  to  the  diversifying  of  motion,  seems  strange ;  when  we 
may  observe  so  various  motions  of  some  silly  creatures,  as 
of  a  fly  in  our  window,  while  we  cannot  ])erceive,  and  can 
acaiee  I'magiwi*,  any  change  in  external  objects  about  them : 
yea,  a  swarm  of  flies,  so  variously  frisking  and  plying  to 
and  fro,  some  this  way,  others  that,  with  a  thousand  di- 
versities and  interferings  in  their  motion,and  some  resting ; 
while  things  are  in  the  same  state,  externally,  to  them  all. 
So  that  what  should  cause,  or  cease,  or  so  strangely  vary 
such  motioDsj  is  from  thence,  or  any  thing  else  he  hatn 
said,  left  unimaginable.    As  it  is  much  more,  how,  in 
creatures  of  much  strength,  as  a  bear  or  a  lion,  a  paw 
should  be  moved  sometimes  so  gently,  and  sometimes  with 
so  mighty  force,  only  by  mere  mechanism,  without  any 
durective  principle,  that  is  not  altogether  corporeal.    But 
most  of  all,  how  the  Strang  regiUarity  of  motion  in  some 
creatures,  as  of  the  spider  in  making  its  web,  and  the  like, 
should  be  owing  to  no  other  than  such  causes  as  he  hath 
assigned  of  the  motions  in  general  of  brute  creatures.  And 
what  thoQ^  some  motions  of  our  own  seem  wholly  invo- 
hmtary,  (as  that  of  our  eyelids,  in  the  case  which  neeup- 
poaes,)  doth  it  therefore  follow  they  must  proceed  firom  a 
principle"  only  corporeal,  as  if  our  soul  had  no  other  act 
tirf^gi>g  to  it,  but  that  of  willingl    Which  he  doth  not 
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downright  EBy\  bm  that  it  is  its  cmly.  or  iis  chief  act :  and 
if  it  be  its  chief  act  only,  what  hinders  bat  that  such  a 
motion  may  proceed  firom  an  act  that  is  not  chief  1  Or 
that  it  may  have  a  power  that  may,  sometimes,  step  forth 
into  act  (and  in  greater  matters  than  that)  without  any 
formal  deliberated  command  or  direction  or  our  will  1  8o 
little  reason  is  there  to  conclude,  that  all  our  motions* 
common  to  us  with  beasts,  or  even  their  motions  them- 
selves, depend  on  nothing  else  than  the  conformation  of 
the  members,  and  the  course  which  the  spirits,  excitedby 
the  heat  of  the  heart,  do  naturally  follow,  in  the  brain, 
the  nerves,  and  the  muscles,  after  the  same  manner  with 
the  motion  of  an  automaton,  &c. 

But  as  to  the  matter  of  stnsaHen,  his  account  seems 
much  more  defective  and  miintelligible,  that  is,  how  it 
should  be  performed  (as  he  supposes  eveiy  thmg  common 
to  us  with  beasts  may  be)  without  a  soul.  For,  admit  that 
it  be  (as  who  doubts  but  it  is)  by  the  instruments  which 
he  assigns,  we  are  still  to  seek  what  is  the  sentient,  or  what 
useth  these  instruments,  and  doth  sentire  or  exercise  sense 
by  them.    That  is,  suppose  it  be  performed  in  the  brain,p 
and  that  (as  he  sajrs)  by  the  help  9f  the  nerves,  which  from 
thence,  like  small  strings,**  are  stretched  forth  unfo  all  the 
other  members;  suppose  we  have  the  three  things  to  con- 
sider in  the  nerves,  which  Ym  recites— their  interior  sub- 
stance, which  exteiids  itself  like  venr  slender  threads  from 
the  brain  to  the  extremities  of  aU  the  other  j^iembers  into 
which  they  are  knit;  the  very  thin  little  skins  which  m- 
close  these,  and  which,  being  continued  with  those  that 
inwrap  thebrain,  do  compose  the  little  pipes  which  contain 
these  threads ;  and  lastly,  the  animal  spirits  which  aro 
conveyed  down  from  the  brain  through  these  pipes--yet 
which  of  these  is  most  subservient  tmto  sense  1    That  he 
undertakes  elsewhere^  to  declare,  viz,  that  we  are  not  to 
tbink  (which  we  also  suppose)  some  nerves  to  serve  for 
sense,  others  for  motion  only,  as  some  have  thought,  but 
that  the  enclosed  spirits  serve  for  tbe  motion  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  those  little  threads  (also  enclosed)  for  s^ise.  Are 
we  ^et  any  nearer  our  purpose  1  <  Do  these  small  threads 
sentire  1    Are  these  the  thmgs  that  ultimately  receive  and 
discern  the  various  impressions  of  objects'}  And  since  they 
are  all  of  one  sort  of  substance,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
some  of  them  are  seeinr  threads,  others  hearing  threads, 
others  tasting,  &c.  Is  it  from  the  diverse  and  commodious 
figuration  of  the  organs  unto  which  these  descend  from  the 
brain  V  But  though  we  acknowledge  and  admire  the  curi- 
ous and  exquisite  fopnation  of  those  organs,  and  their  most 
apt  usefulness  (as  oi^guis,  or  instruments)  to  the  purposes 
for  which  the^  are  designed,yet  what  do  they  signify, with- 
out a  proportionably  apt  and  able  agent  to  use  them,  or 
percipient  to  entertain  and  judge  of  the  several  notices, 
whicn  by  them  ai'e  only  transmitted  from  external  things  i 
That  is,  suppose  we  a  drop  of  ever  so  pure  and  transparent 
liquor,  or  let  therebe  three,  diversely  tinctured  or  coloured, 
and  (lest  they  mingle)  kept  asunder  by  their  distinct,  in- 
folding coats ;  let  toese  encompass  one  the  other,  and  toge- 
ther compose  one  little  shining  globe :  are  we  satisfied  tnat 
now  this  curious,  pretty  ball  can  see  1   Nay,  suppose  we 
it  ever  so  conveniently  situate ;  Appose  we  the  tore-men- 
tioned strings  fiistened  to  it,  and  these,  being  hollow,  well 
replenished  with  as  pure  air  or  windor  gentle  flame  as  you 
can  imagine ;  yea,  and  all  the  before^^cribed  little  threads 
to  boot;  can  it  yet  do  the  feati   Nay,  suppose  we  all 
things  else  to  concur  that  we  can  suppose,  except  a  living 
principle,  (call  that  by  what  name  you  will,)  and  is  it  not 
still  as  incapable  of  tne  act  of  seeing,  as  a  ball  of  clay  or 
a  pebble  stone?   Or  can  the  substance  of  the  brain  Itself 
perform  that  or  any  other  act  of  sense,  (for  it  is  superfluous 
to  speak  distinctly  of  the  rest,)  any  more  than  the  pulp  of 
an  apple  or  a  dish  of  curds  1    So  that,  thice  this  matter 
whitner  you  will,  within  the  compass  of  your  assigned 
limits,  and  you  are  still  at  the  same  loss:  range  through 
the  whole  body,  and  what. can  you  find  but  flesh  and 
bones,  marrowand  blood,  strings  and  threads,  humour  and 
vapour;  and  which  of  these  is  capable  of  sense  1    These 
are  your  materials  and  such  like ;  order  them  as  yon  will, 
put  them  into  what  method  you  can  devise,  and  except 
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jott  e«B  make  it  live,  yaa  ean&ot  nuike  it  so  much  nful, 
m\x€k  less  perform  all  other  acts  of  ^ense  besides,  lunto 
-whUih  these  tools  alone  seem  as  unproportionable,  as  a 
plough-share  to  the  most  carious  sculpture,  or  a  pair  of 
tongs  to  the  most  melodious  music 

But  how  much  more  inconoeivable  it  is,  that  the  fignrar 
tion  and  concurrence  of  the  ibre*mentioned  organs  can 
alone  suffice  to  produce  the  several  passions  of  lore,  fear, 
anger,  Ac.  whereof  we  find  so  eWdent  indications  in  brute 
creatures,  it  is  enough  but  to  hint.  •  And  (but  that  all  per- 
sons do  not  read  the  same  books)  it  were  altogether  un- 
necessary to  have  sai4  so  much,  after  so  plain  demonstra- 
tion" already  extant,  that  matter,  howsoever  modified, 
anv  of  the  mentioned  ways  is  incapable  of  sense. 

Kor  would  it  s^m  necessary  to  attempt  any  thing  in 
this  ^nd,  in  particular  and  direct  opposition  to  the  very 
peculiar  sentiments  of  this  most  ingenious  author,  (as  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  in  all  succeeding  time,) 
who,  when  he  undertakes  to  show  what  ten^  is,  and  how 
it  is  performed,  makes  it  the  proper  business  of  the  soul, 
comprehends  it  under  the  name  of  cogiUUum  ;t  naming 
him^  a  tfiiuking  thing,  adds  bv  way  of  question,  What 
is  that?  and  answers,  A  thing  doubting,  understanding, 
aflirming,  denying,  willing,  niiling,  and  also  imagining, 
and  exercising  sense;  says"  expressly  it  is  evident  to  ali 
that  it  is  the  soul  that  exercises  sense,  not  the  body,^  in  as 
direct  words  as  the  so  much  cel^rated  poet  of  old.  The 
ofliy  wonder  is,  that  under  this  general  name  of'cogitar 
tion  he  denied  it  unto  brutes;  under  which  name,  hemav 
be  thought  less  fitly  to  have  included  it,  than  to  havcaf^ 
firmed  uiem  incapable  of  any  thing  to  which  that  name 
OQgbt  to  be  applied;  as  he  doth  jiot  only  affirm;  but  es- 
teems himself  oy:  most  firm  reasons  to  have  proved*' 

And  yet  that  particular  reason  seems  a  great  deal  more 
pions  than  it  is  cogent,  which  he  gives  for  his'  choosing 
nis  particular  way  of  differencing  brutes. 'Arom  human 
creatures,  viz.  lest  any  prejudice  should  be  done  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  human  sours  immortality;  there  being  nor 
thingi  as  he  truly  says,  that  doth  more  eaisily  turn  off  weak 
minds  from  the  path  of  virtue,  than  if  they  should  think 
the  souls  of  brutes  to  be  of  the  sameiiature  with  our  own : 
and  therefore  that  nothing  remains  to  be  hoped  or  feared 
after  this  life,  more  by  us  than  bjr  flies  bt  pismifes.  For 
surely  there  were  other  wajrs  or  providing  against  that 
danger,  besides  that  of  denying  them  so  muck  as  sense, 
(other  than  merely  organical,]'  as  he  somewhere  alleviates 
(he  harshness  of  Uiat  position,  but  without  tell^nff  us  what 
uaeth  these  organs,)  and  the  making  them  nothing  else 
but  well-foiined  machines. 

But  yet  if  we  should  admit  the  propriety  of  this  ap- 
pellation, and  acknowledge  (the  thin^  itself  iiftended 
to  be  signified  by  it)  that  ail  the  powers  b^onging  to 
mere  brutal  nature  are  purely  mechanical,  and  no  more ; 
to  what  purpose  is  it  here  alleged,  or  what  can  it  be 
understood  to  signify?  What  is  lost  from  our  cause  by 
it  1  And  what  have  atheists  whereof  to  f^lory  1  For  was 
the  contrivance  of  these  machines  theirs  1  Were  they 
the  authors  of  this  rare  invention,  or  of  anv  thing  like  iti 
Or  can  they  show  any  product  of  human  devite  and  wit, 
that  shall  lie  capable  or  vyinff  with  the  strange  powers  of 
those  machines  1  Or.  ean  they  imagine  what  so  highly 
exceeds  all  human  skill,  to  have  fallen  by  chance,  and 
without  any  contrivance  or  design  at  all.  into  a  f^ame  car 
pable  of  such  powers  and  operatuxns  1 

If  they  be  machines,  they  are  (as' that  f)ree-spirited  au- 
.thor  speaks)  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  machine*  made 
by  the  hand  of  God,  which  is  by  infinite  degrees  better 
ordered,  and  hath  in  it  more  admirable  motions,  than  any 
that  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  the'art  of  man.  Yea, 
and  we  might  add,  so  little  disadvantage  would  accrue  to 
the  present  cause  (whalever  might  to  some^  other)  by  this 
concession,  that  rather  (if  it  were  not  a  wrong  to  the  cause, 
which  justly  disdains  .we  should  allege  any  thing  false  or 
uncertain  for  its  support)  this  would  add  much,,  we  will 
not  say  to  its  victoiy,-  but  to  its  triumph,  that  ^^^e  did  ac- 
knowledge them  nothing  else  than  mere  mechuiical  con- 
trivances. For.  since.they  most  certainly  either  be  sudh, 
or  have  each  oi  them  a  soul  to  animate,  and  enable  them 


to  their  several  ftmctions;  it  seems  a  much  more  easj 
performance,  and  is  more  conceivable,  and  within  the 
nearer  reach  of  human  apprehension,  that  they  should  be 
furnished  with  such  a  one,  than  be  made  capable  of  so 
admirable  operations  without  it;  and  the  fonner  (thoueh 
it  were  not  a  surer)  were  a  more  amazing,  unsearchable, 
and  less  comprehennble  discovery  of  the.  most  transcen- 
dent wisdom,  than  the  latter. 

XI.  But  because  whatsoever  comes  under  the  name  of 
co^tation,  properly  taken,  is  assigned  to  some  higher  cause 
thin  mechanism ;  and  that  there  are  operations  belonging 
to  man,  which  lay  claim  to  a  reasonable  soul,  as  the  im- 
mediate principle  and  author  of  them;  we  have  yet  this 
further  step  to  advance,  that  is,  to  consider  the  most  ap- 
p^ent  evidence  we  have  of  a  wise,  designing  agent,  in 
the. powers  and  nature  of  this  more  excellent,  and,  among 
thin^  more  obviods  to  our  notice^  the  noblest  of  his  pro- 
ductions. 

And  were  it  not  for  the  slothfhl  neglect  of  the  most  to 
study  themselves,  we  should  not  here  need  to  reeount 
unto  men  the  common  and  well-known  abilities  and 
excellences  which  peculiarly  bel<mg  to  their  own  natoie. 
They  mi^ht  take  notice,  witnout  bemg  told,,  that  first,  as 
to  their  tnmUcUuU  facuUfff  they  have '  somewhat  abDOt 
than, -that  can  think,  understand,  frame  notions  of  thingB; 
that  can  rectify  or  supply  the  false  or  defective  represen- 
tations which  are  maae  to  them  by  their  external  senses 
and  fancies;  that  can  conceive  <»  things  far  above  the 
reach  and  sphere  of  sense,  the  moral  good  or  evil  of  ac- 
tions 6r  inclmatiQns.>what  there  is  in|hem  of  rectitudeor 
pravity ;  whereby  they  can  animadvert,  and  cast  their  eye 
inward  upon  themselves ;  observe  the  good  or  evil  acts  or 
inclmations,  the  knowledge,  ignorance,  dtilness,  vigour, 
tranquillity,  trouble,  and,  generally,  the  perfections  or  im- 
perfections, of  their  own  minds ;  that  can  apprehend  the 
general  natures  of  things,  the  fiiture  existence  of  iriiat, 
yet,'  is  not,  with  the  future  appearance  of  that  to  ns, 
which,  as  yet.tippears  no^  . 

Of  which  last  sort  of  *|K)wer,  the  confident  assertioo, 
"  No  man  can  have  a  conception  of  the  futpure,''*  needs 
not,  again^  pur  experience,  mi^e  tis  doubt ;'  especially 
being  enforced  by  no  better,  than  that  pleksani  reason 
there  subjoined,  fprthefii^itire'  is  not  yet;  that  is  to  say, 
because  it  is  /uture ;  and  so  (which  is  all  this  reason 
amounts  to)  we  cammoi  conceive  it,  because  we  unmd. 
For  though  our  conceptions  of  fonner  things  gtiide  us  in 
forming  notiops  of  what  is  future,  yet  sure  our  conception 
of  any  thing  as  futufe,  is  much  another  sort  of  conception 
from  ^hat  we  have  of  the  same  thinsr  as  past,  as  appears 
from  its  different  effects;  for  if  an  object  be  apprehended 
good,  we  conceive  of  it  as  past  with  sorrow,  as  future  with 
hope  and  joy;  if  evil,  with  joy  as  past,  with  fear  andsoi^ 
row  as  ftiture.  And  (which  above  all  the  rest  discovers 
and  magnifies  the  intellectual  power  of  the  human  soul) 
that  they  can  form  a  conception,  howsoever  imperfect,  oi 
this  absolutely  perfect  Beinr,  whereof  we  are  discoursing. 
Which  even  iney  that  acknowledge  not  its  existence, 
cannot  deny;  except  they  will  profess  themselves  blindly, 
and  at  a  venture,  to  deny  they  know  not  what,  or  what 
they  have  no^  so  much  as  thought  of 

They  may  take  notice  of  their^MP#f  of  comparing  /Ata^s, 
of  discerning  and  making  a  judgment  of  their  agreements 
and  disagreements,  their  proportions  and  disproportions 
to  one  another ;  of  affirming  or  den3ring  this  or  that,  con- 
cerning such  or  such  things;  and  of  pronooncino,  with 
more  or  less  confidence,  concerning  the  truth  or  fa£ehood 
of  such  affirmations  or  negations. 

And  moreover,  of  their  power  of  arguing,  and  infer- 
rinff  one  thing  from  another,  so  aS  Aroih  one  plain  and 
evident  principle,  to  draw  forth  a  long  chain  of  conse- 
quences, that  may  be  discerned  to  be  liiiked  therewith. 

They  have.withal  to  consider  the  liberty  and  the  large 
capacity  of  the  kwium  vrillf  which,  when  ifeis  itself,  rejects 
the  dominion  of  any  other  than  the  supreme  Lord,  and 
retases  -satisfaction  in  any  other  than  the  supreme  and 
most  comprehensive  eood. 

And,  upsn  even  so  hasty  and  transient  a  view  of  athinr 
fumishea  with  such  powers  and  faculties,  we  have  sof- 
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fident  occasioQ  to  bethink  oorselves.  How  came  such  a 
ihbt^  as  this  into  being  1  whence  did  it  spring,  or  to  what 
original  doth  it  owe  itself  7  More  particularly  we  have 
here  two'  things  to  be  discoursed. — First,  That,  notwith- 
standing so  high,  excellences,  the  soul  of  man  doth  yet  ap- 
pear tobe  k  caused  being,  that  sometime  had  a  begmning. 
— Secondly.  That,  by  them,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
it  owes  itself  to  a  wise  and  intelligent  cause. 

As  to  the  former  of  these,  we  need  say  the  less,  because 
tiai  sort  of  atheists  with  whom  we  have  chiefly  now  to 
do,  deny  not  human  souls  to  have  had  a  beginning,  as 
supposing  thein  to  be  produced  by  the  bodies  they  animate, 
by  the  same  feneration,  and  that  such  generation  did 
sometimes  begm ;  that  only  rude  and  wildly  moving  matter 
was  from  eternity ;  and*  that  by  infinite  alterations  and 
eommixliires  in  that  eternity,  it  fell  at  last  into  this  orderly 
frame  and  state  wherein  things  now  are,  and  became  pgro- 
tific,  so  as  to  give  beginning  to  the  several  sorts  of  living 
tlungs  which  do  now  continue  to  propagate  themselves ; 
the  mad  folly  of  which  random  fancy  we  have  been  so 
largely  contending  against  hitherto.  The  other  sort,  who 
were  for  an  eternal  succession  of  generations,  have  been 
sufficiently  reftited  bjr  divers  others,  and  partlv  by  what 
hath  been  already  said  in  this  discourse ;  and  we  may 
further  meet  with  them  ere  it  be  long.  We  in  the  mean- 
time find  not  any  professing  atheism,  to  make  human  souls', 
as  such,  necessary  and  sell-originate  beings. 

Yet  it  is  requisite  to  consider  not  only  what  pcgrsons  of 
atheistical  persuasions  have  said,  but  what  also  they  pos- 
sibly aof  say.  And  moreover,  sonie  that  have  been 
remote  fifom  atheism,  have  been  ^rone,  upon  the  contem- 
plation of  the  excellences  of  the-  human  soul,  to  over- 
magnify,  yea  and  even  no  less  than  deify ^  it.  It  is  therefore 
nerafhi  to  say  somewhat  in  this  matter.  For  if  nothing 
of  direet  and  downright  atheism  had  been  designed,  the 
rash  hyperboles,  as  we  will  charitably  call  them,  and  un- 
warrantable rhetorications  of  these  latter,  should  they 
obtain  to  be  looked  upon  and  received  as  severe  and  strict 
assertions  of  truth,  were  equally  destructive  of  religion,  as 
the  others'  more  strange^  bold  and  avowed  opposition  to  it 

Snchj  I  mean,  as  have  sfioken  of  the  souls  of  men  as 
parts  oi  Godjb  one  thing  with  him ;  a  particle  of  divine 
breath ;  sm  extract  or  derivation  of  himself  s  thai  have  not 
feared  to  apply  to  them  his  most  peculiar  attributes,  or  sav 
that  of  them,  which  is  most  appropriate  and  incommnni- 
cably  belonging  to  him  alone.  Nay,  to  give  them  his  very 
name,  and  say  in  plain  words,  they  were  QodL^  - 

Now  it  would  render  a  temple  alike  insignificant,  to 
suppose  no  worshipper,  as  to  suppose  none  who  should  be 
worshipped.  Ana  what  should  be  die  worshipper,  when 
oar  sooJb  are  thought  the  same  thine  with  what  should 
be  the  object  of  our  worship  1  But  methinks,  when  we  con- 
sider their  necessitous,  indigent  state,  their  wants  and 
cravings,  their  pressures  and  groans,  their  grievances  and 
comptmnts,  we  should  find  enough  to  convince  us  they  are 
not  ue  self-originate  or  self-sufficient  being ;  and  might 
eren  despair  any  thing  should  be  plain  and  easy  to  them, 
-with  whom  it  is  a  difficulty  to  distinguish  diemselves  iVom 
God.  Why  are  they  in  a  state  which  they  dislike  ?  Where- 
fore are  they  not  mil  and  satisfied  1  why  do  they  wish 
and  com^Iam  1  Is  this  Godlike  1  But  if  any  have  a  doubt 
hanging  m  their  minds  concerning  the  unity  of  souls  with 
one  an^er,  or  with  the  soul  of  the  world,  let  them  read 
what  is  already  extant :  and  supposing  them,  thereupon, 
di^inct  beings,  there  needs  no  more  to  prove  them  not  to 
be  necessary,  independent,  uncaused  ones,dthan  their  sub- 
jection to  so  frequent  changes ;  their  ignorance,  doubts, 
irresolution,  and  gradual  progress  to  knowledge,  certainty, 
and  stability  in  their  purposes ;  their  very  being  united 
with  these  bodies  in  which  they  have  been  but  a  little 
while,  as  we  all  know ;  whereby  they  undergo  no  small 
ehange,  (admitting  them  to  have  been  pre-existent,)  and 


wherein  they  experience  so  numy.  Tea,  whether  those 
changes  import  any  immutation  of  their  very  essence  or 
no,  the  repugnancy  being  so  plainly  manifest  of  the  very 
teims,  necessary  and  changeaMe.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  so 
evident  that  a  necessary  being  can  receive  no  accession  to 
itself;  that  it  must  always  have,  or  keep  itself,  after  the 
same  manner,  and  in  the  same  state ;  that  if  it  be  neces- 
sarily such,  or  such,  (as  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be,  bat 
we  must,  in  our  own  thoughts,  affix  to  it  some  determinate 
state  or  other,)  it  must  be  eternally  such,  and  ever  in  that 
particular  unchanged  state. 

Therefore  be  the  perfection  of  our  souls  as  great  as  our 
most  certain  knowledge  of  them  can  possibly  allow  us  to 
suppose  it,  it  is  not  yet  so  great,  but  that  we  must  be  con- 
strfiuned  to  confess  them  no  necessary,  self-originate  beings, 
and,  by  consequence,  dependent  ones,  that  owe  themselvea 
to  some  cause. 

XII.  Nor  yet  (that  we  may  pass  over  lo  the  other 
strangely  distant  extreme)  is  the  perfection  of  our  souls 
so  little,  as  to  require  less  than  an  intelligent  cause,  en- 
dowed with  the  wisdom  which  we  assert  and  challenge 
unto  the  truly  necessary,  uncaused  Being.  Which,  because 
he  hath  no  other  rival  or  competitor  for  the  flory  of  this 
production,  than  only  the  fortuitous  jumble  of  the  blindly- 
moving  particles  of  matter,  directs  our  inquiry  to  tma 
single  pomi :  Whose  image  the  thing  produced  bears  %  Or 
which  It  more  resembles  1  stmpid,  senseless^  wutcHve  matter, 
(or  .at  the  best,  only  supposed  moving,  though  no  man, 
upon  the  atheists'  terms,  can  imagine  how  it  came  to  be 
so,)  or  the  active,  inteUigent  Being,  whom 'we  affirm  the 
cause  of  all  things,  and  who  hath  peculiarly  entitled  iamr 
self,  the  Father  rf  spirits. 

That  is,  we  are  to  consider  whether  the  powers  and 
operations  belonging  to  the  reasonable  soul  do  not  plainly 
argue— 1.  That  it  neither  rises  from,  nor  is,  mere  matter; 
whence  it  will  be  consequent,  it  must  have  an  efficient, 
diverse  fh>m  mattered.  That  it  owes  itself  to  an  intelli- 
gible efficient. 

As  to  the  former,  we  need  not  deal  distinctly  and  seve- 
rally concerning  their  orij^al  and  their  nature.  For  if 
they  are  not  mere  matter,  it  will  be  evident  enough  they  do 
not  arise  f^om  tbfence. 

So  that  all  will  be  summed  up  in  this  inquiry.  Whether 
reason  can  a^ee  to  matter  considered  alone,  or  by  itself  1 

But  here  the  case  requires  closer  discourse.  For,  in 
order  to  this  inquiry,  it  is  reouisite  the  subject  be  deter- 
mined We  inonire  about  It  hath  been  commonly  taken 
for  granted,  that  allNsubstance  is  either  matter  or  mimd ; 
when  yet  it  hath  not  been  agreed  what  is  the  distinct  noti<»L 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  And  for  the  stating  their  differ- 
ence, there  is  herein  both  an  apparent  difficulty  and  ne- 
cessity. 

A  diJUmU^  :  for  the  ancient  difference,  that  the  former 
is  extended,  having  parts  lying  without  each  other,  the 
latter  unextended,  naving  no  parts,  is  now  cdftimonly  ex- 
ploded, and,  as  it  seems,  reasonably  enough ;  both  because 
we  scarce  know  how  to  impose  it  upon  ourselves,  to  ooo*- 
ceive  of  a  mind  or  spirit  that  is  unextended,  Of  that  hath 
no  parts ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  atoms  of  matter, 
stn^ly  taken,  must  also  be  unextended,  and  be  without 
parts.  And  the  diffic  ulty  of  assigning  the  proper  difference 
between  these  two,  is  further  ement,  fVom  what  we  expe- 
rience how  diffieult  it  is  to  form  any  clear  distinct  notion 
of  substance  itself,  so  to  be  divided  into  matter  and  mind4 
stripped  of  all  its  attributes.*  Though,  as  that  celebrated 
aatnor  also  speaks,  we  can  be  surer  of  nothing,  than  that 
Uiere  is  a  real  somewhat,  that  sustains  those  attributes. 

Yet  also,  who  sees  not  a  neeessUy  of  assigning  a  differ- 
ence 1  For  how  absurd  is  it,  to  affirm,  deny,  or  inquire, 
of  what  belongs,  or  ^\<mm  not,  to  matter,  or  mind,  if  it 
be  altogether  unagreed,  what  we  mean  Igr  the  one,  or  the 
other. 
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That  the  former,  speaking  of  any  continued  portion  of 
matter,  hath  parts  actaally  separable ;  the  other  being  ad- 
mitted to  have  parts  too,  but  uiat  cannot  be  actually  sepa- 
rated ;  with  the  power  of  self-contraction,  and  self-dilata- 
tion, ascribed  to  this  latter,  denied  of  the  former,  seem  as 
intelligible  differences,  ana  as  little  liable  to  exception,  as 
any  we  can  think  of.  Besides  what  we  observe  oiduhiess, 
inactivity,  insensibility,  in  on^  sort  of  substance;  and  of 
vigour,  activity,  capacity  of  sen^tion,  and  spoiitaneons 
motion,  with  What  we  can  conceive  of  self-vitalify,  in  this 
latter  sort;  i,  e.  that  whereas  matter  is  only  capable  of 
having  life  imparted  to  it,  frbm  somewhat  that  lives  of. 
itself,  created  mind  or  spirit,  though  depending  for  its  being 
on  the  supreme  cause,  hath  life  essentially  included  in  that 
being,  so  that  it  is  inseparable  from  it,  and  it  is  the  sanae 
thing  to  it,  to  live,  and  to  be.  But  a  merely  materiate 
being,  if  it  live,  borrows  its  life,  as  a  thing  foreign  to  it,  and 
separable  from  it. 

but  if,  instead  of  such  distinction,  we  should  shortly 
and  at  the  next  have  pronounced,  that  as  mind  is  a  cogi- 
tant  substance,  matter  is  inco^itant ;  how  would  this  ha,ve 
squared  With  our  present  inquiry  1  What  antagonist  would 
have  agreed  with  Us  upon  this  state  of  the  question  1  i.  e. 
in  effect,  whether  thai  can  re^p^n  or  think,  that  is  incapar 
ble  of  reason  or  thought  1  Si^ch,  indeed,  as  have  studied 
more  to  hide  a  bad  mieaning,  than  express  a  good,  have 
confounded  the  terms  ffuUter  or  bodf^  and  substance.  But 
take  we  matter  as  contradistinguished  to  mind  and  spirit, 
as  above  described :  and  it  is  concerning  this  that  we  in- 
tend this  inquiry. 

And  here  we  shall  therefore  wave  the  consideration  of 
their  conceits,  concerning  the  manner  of  the  first  origina* 
tion  of  men,  who  thought  their  whole  being  was  only  a 
production  of  the  earth.  Whereof  the  philosophical  ac- 
count deserves  as  much  laUghter,  instead  of  confutation^ 
as  any  the  most  fabulously  poetical:  that  is,  how  they 
were  formed  (as  also  the  ciher  animals)  in  certain  little 
bags,  or  wombs  of  the  earth,  out  of  which  when  they 
grew  ripe,  they  broke  forth,f  &c. 

And  only  con^der  what  is  said  of  the  constitution  and 
nature  of  the  human  soul  itself;  which  is  said  to.be  com- 
posed of  very  well  polished,  the  sm^thest  and  the  roundest 
atoms  ;ff  and  which  are  of  the  neatest  fashion,  and  every 
way,  you  must  suppose,  the  best  conditioned  the  whole 
country  could  afford ;  of  a  more  excellent  make,  as  there 
is  added,  than  those  of  the  fire  itself.  And  these  are  the 
things  you  must  know,  which  think,  study,  contemplate, 
frame  syllogisms,  make  theorems,  lay  plots,  contrive  busi- 
ness, act  the  philosopher,  the  logician,  the  mathematician, 
statesman,  and, every  thing  else ;  only  ybu  may  except  the 
priest,  for  of  him  there  was  no  need. 

This  therefore  is  bur  present  theme,  whether  such  things 
as  these  be  capable  of  such,  or  any  acts  of  reason,  yea  or 
no  1  And  if  subh  a  subjec;^  may  admit  of  serious  discourse ; 
in  this  way  it  may  be  convenient  to  proceed,  viz.  either 
afty  such  small  particle,'  or  atom  (for  our  business  is  not 
now  ^ith  Des  Cartes,  but  Epicurus)  alone,  is  rational,  or 
a  good  ct>nvenient  number  of  theqi  assembled,  and  most 
happily  met  together.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  the  former 
way  will  hot  do.  l^or  we  have  nothing  to  consider  in  an^ 
'of  these  atoms,  in  its  solitary  condition,  besides  its  magni- 
tude, its  figure,  and  its  weight,  and  you  may  add  also  its 
motkm,  if  you  could  devise  how  it  should  come  by  it. 

And  now,  because  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  all  atoms 
are  rational,  (for  then  the  stump  of  a  tree  or  a  bundle  of 
straw  might  serve  to  make  a  soul  of,  for  «ught  we  know, 
as  good  as  the  best,)  it  is  to  be  eonsidered  by  which  of 
those  prQperties  an  atom  shidl  be  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  being  rational,  and  the  rational  atoms  be  distin^ished 
from  the  rest.  Is  it  their  peculiar  magnitude  or  size  that 
80  fiir  ennobles  themi  Epicurus  would  here  have  us  be- 
lieve, that  the  least  a  re  the  fittest  for  this  turn.  Now  if  you 
consider  how  little  we  must  suppose  them  generally  to  be, 
according  to  his  account  of  tnem ;  (that  is,  that  looking 
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upon  any  of  those  little  motes  a  stream  whereof  you  mty 

Serceive  when  the  sun  shines  in  at  a  window,  and  he 
oubts  not  but  many  myriads  of  even  ordinaiy  atoms,  «t 
to  the  composition  of  any  one  of  these  scarcely  discerniue 
motes ;)  how  sportfiil  a  contemplation  were  it,  to  suppose 
one  of  f hose- furnished  with  all  the  powers  of  a  reasonable 
soul !    Thou^  it  is  likely  they  would  not  laugh  at  the 
jest,  that  thiUK  thousands  of  souls  might  be  conveniently 
placed  upon  the  point  of  a  needle.    And  yet,  which  makes 
the  mfiitter  more  admirable,  that  very  few,  except  they  are 
very  carefully  picked  and  chosen,  can  be  found  among 
those  many  myriads,  but  will  be  too  big  to  be  capable  of 
rationality.    Here  sure  the  fate  is  very  hard,  of  those  that 
come  nearest  the  size,  but  only,  bv  a  very  little  too  much 
corpulency,  happen  to  be  excluded,  as  unworthy  to  be 
counted  among  tne  rational  atoms.    But  sure  if  all  sober 
reason  be  not  utterly  lost  and  squandered  away  among 
these  little  entities,  it  must  needs  be  judged  altogether  in- 
comprehensible, why,  if  upon  the  accotmt  of  mere  little- 
ness, any  ntom  shotud  be  capable  of  reason;  all  should  not 
be  so:  and  then  we  could  not  but  have  a  very  rational 
world.    At  least,  the  difference  in  this  point  bein^  so  very 
small  among  them,  and  they  being  all  so  very  httle,  me 
thinks  they  should  all  b^  capable  of  some  reason,  and  hate 
only  less-or  more  of  it,  according  as  they  are  bigger  or  less. 
But  there  i»  little  doubt,  that  single  property  of  less  mag- 
nitude, will  not  be  stood  upon  as  the  cnaracteristical  differ- 
ende'of  rational  and  irrational  atoms;  and  because  their 
more  or  less  gravity  is  reckoned  necessarily  and  so  imme 
diatelv  to  depend  on  that,  (for  those  atoms  cannot  be 
thought  porous,  but  very  closely  collected  each  one  with- 
in itself,)  this,  it  is  likely,  will  as  little  be  depended  on> 
And  so  their  peculiar  figure  must  be  the  more  trusted  to, 
as  the  differencing  thing.    And  because  there  is  in  this 
respect  so  great  a  variety  among  this  Httle  sort  of  people, 
or  natiimf  as  this  author  somewhefre  calls  them,  (whereof 
he  gives  so  punctual  an  account,!  as  if  he  had  been  the  g^ 
neralissimo  of  all  their  armies,  and  Were  wont  to  view  them 
at  their  rendezvous,  to  form  ^em  into  regiments  and  squad- 
rons, and  appoint  them  to  the  distinct  services  he  found 
them  aptest  for,)  no  doubt  it  was  a  difficulty  to  determine 
which  sort  of  figure  was  to  be  pitched  on  to  make  up  the 
rational  regiment.    But  since  his  power  was  absolute,  and 
there  was  none  to  gainsay  or  contradict,  the  roimd  firore 
was  judged  best,  and  most  deserving  this  honour.    Other- 
wise, a  reason  might  have  been  asked  (and  it  might  hare 
been  a  greater  difficulty  to  have  given  a  good  one')  why  some 
other  ngure  might  pot  have  done  as  well ;  unless  respect 
were  had  to  fellow-atoms,  and  that  it  was  thought,  they  of 
this  figure  could  better  associate  Jor  the  present  purpose ; 
md  that  we  shall  consider  of  by  and  b^.    We  now  pro- 
ceed on  the  supposition  that  pdssibl^r  a  single  atom,  by  the 
advantage  of  this  figure,  might  be  jud^^  capable  ot  this 
high  achievement.    And  in  that  case,  it  -would  not  be  im- 
pertinent to  inquire  whether,  if  an  atom  were  perfectly 
round,  and  so  very  rational,  but  b^  an  unexpected  misad- 
venture, it  comes  to  have  one  little  comer  somewhere 
clapped  on,  it  be  hereby  quite  spoiled  of  its  rationality] 
And  again,  whether  one  that  comes  somewhat  near  tnat 
figure,  only  it  hath  some  little  protuberances  upon  it,  might 
not  by  a  little  filing,  or  the  friendly  rubs  of  other  atoms, 
become  rational  1  And  yet,  now  we  think  on  it,  of  this  im- 
provement he  leaves  no  hopes,  because  he  tells  us,  though 
they  have  parts,  yet  they  are  so  solidly  compacted  that  they 
are  by  no  tbrce  capable  of  dissolution.     And  so  whatever 
their  fate  is  in  this  particular,  they  must  abide  it  without 
expectation  of  change.    And  yet,  though  we  cannot  reallv 
alter  it  for  the  better  with  any  of  them,. yet  -we  may  think 
as  favourably  of  the  matter  as  we  please ;  and  for  any 
thing  that  yet  appears,  whatever  pecnliar  claim  the  round 
ones  lay  to  ratiooality.  we  may  ludge  as  well ;  and  shaU 
not  easily  be  disproved  of  any  or  the  rest. 

Upon  the  whole,  no  one  of  these  properties  alone  is 
likely  to  make  a  rational  atom :  what  they  wiU  all  do, 
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BeetiQg  togetlwr.  may  jA  soem  a  donbt.  That  is,  su^ 
fosiog  we  could  iiit  upon  one  single  atom  that  is  at  once 
of  a  very  little  size,  and  cooseqiiently  yery  light  and  nim- 
hie,  and  most  perfectly  smooth,  and  unexceptionably  romid, 
(and  ^o^fblT  there  may  be  found  a  good  many  such,)  will 
not  this  do  the  business  1  May  we  not  now  hope  to  have 
a  rational  sort  of  people  among  them,  that  is,  those  of  this 
Ddcoliar  famUy  or  trioe  %  And  yet  still  the  ^tter  will  be 
bund  lo  go  very  hard ;  for  if  we  cannot  imagine  or  devise 
how  any  one  of  these  properties  ^ould  contribute  any 
thing  (as  apon  our  utmost  disquisition  we  certainly  can- 
not) towattts  the  power  of  reasoning,  it  is  left  us  alto^ther 
unimaginable  how  all  these  properties  toother  should 
make  a  rational  atom  I  There  is  only  one  relief  remaining, 
that  is,  what  if  we  add  to  these  other  properties  some 
peculiarly  brisk  sort  of  actual  motion :  (for  to  be  barely 
moveable  will  not  serve,  inasmuch  as  all  are  so :)  but  will 
not  actual  motion,  added  to  its  being  irreprehensibly  little, 
bght,  and  roond,  especially  if  it  be  a  veiy  freakish  one,  ana 
nude  up  of  many  odd,  unexpected  wmdings,  and  turns, 
efiect  the  business  1  Possibly  it  might  do  something  -to 
actual  reaaoning,  supposing  tne  power  were  there  before  : 
for  who  can  tell  but  the  little  thing  was  fallen  asleep,  and 
bj  this  means  its  power  might  be  awakened  into  some 
exercise  1  But  that  it  should  give  the  power  itself,  is 
above  all  comprehension ;  and  there  is  nothing  else  to  ^ive 
it.  These  that  have  been  mentioned,  being  all  the  prime 
qualities  that  are  assigned  to  atoms  singly  considered;  all 
Uhers  that  can  be,  supposed,  belonging  to  concrete  bodies, 
t>hat  are  composed  oT  many  of  tnem  meeting  together. 
And  therefore  nither  in  the  next  place  our  inquiry, must  be 
directed,  whether  any  number  of  atoms,  definite  or  in- 
definite, being  in  themselves  severally  irrational,  can  be- 
come ratiraalby  association,  or  compose  and  make  up  a 
rational  soall 

Hitherto  it  must  be  acknowledged  we  have  not  fought 
with  any  adversary ;  not  haviog  met  with  any  that  have 
averted  the  rationality  of  single,  corporeal  atoms ;  yet 
because  ve  know  not  what  time  mayproducis,  and  whither 
the  distress  and  exigency  of  a  desperate  cause  may  drive 
the  maintainers  of  it,  it  was  not  therefore  fit  to  say  nothing 
to  that  snpposable  or  possible  assertion,  I  mean  t)ossible 
to  be  asserted^  howsoever  impossible  it  is  to  oe  true. 
Nor  ytt  could  it  well  admit  of  any  thing  to  be  sai(f  to  it, 
but  in  that  ludicrous  and  sportful  way.  If  we  will  sup- 
pose any  to  be  so  foolish,  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  their  folly. 

But  now  as  to  this  other  conceit,  that  atoms,  provided 
they  be  of  the  right  stamp  or  kind,  may,  a  competent  num- 
ber'of  them  assembled  together,  compose  a  reasonable  soul, 
is  an  express  article  of  the  Epicurean  creed.  And  there- 
fore, here,  we  are  to  deal  more  cautiously ;  not  that  this 
is  any  whit  a  wiser  fancy  than  Uie  other,  but  that  the  truth 
in  this  matter  is  surer  to  meet  with  opposition  in  the  minds 
of  some  persons,  already  formed  unto  that  wild  aiyprehen- 
sion,  ana  tinctured  with  it. 

Wherefore  such  must  be  desired  to  consider  in  the  first 
place,  if  they  will  be  true  disciples  of  Epicurus  through- 
out, what  he  affirms  of  all  atoms  universally,  that  they 
must  be  simple,  uncompounded  bodies,  (or,  if  you  will, 
corpuscles,)  not  capable  of  division  or  section,  by  no  force 
dissoluble,  and  therefore  immutable,  or  in  thetaaselves  void 
of  any  mutation. 

Hereupon  let  it  be  next  considered,  if  there  were  in 
them,  those  that  are  of  the  right  size,  shape,  and  weight, 
seveiaUy,  some  certain  sparks  or  seeds  of  reason,  (that  we 
may  make  the  supposition  as  advantageous  as  we  ca]^.)or 
dispositions  thereto,  yet  how  shall  it  be  possible  to  tnem 
to  communicate,  or  have  that  communion  with  one  another, 
as  together  to  constitute  an  actually  and  completely  rationab 
or  thinking  thing  1  If  every  one  could  bring  somewhat  to 
a  common  stock  that  might  be  serviceable  to  that  purpose ; 
how  shall  each  one's  proportion  or  share  be  imparted  1 
They  can  none  of  them  emit  any  thing,  there  can  possibly 
be  no  snch  thing  as  an  eMuvUtm  from  any  of  them,  inas- 
much as  they  are  iiK^pable  of  diminution ;  and  are  them- 
selves eachof  themasuttle  as  the  least  imadnable  efiuvi- 
Mm  that  we  would  suppose  to  proceed  from  this  or  that  par- 
ticular atouL  They  can  at  the  most  but  touch  one  another ; 
penetrate,  or  get  into  one  aacither  they  cannot;  insomuch 


as  if  any  one  have  a  treasure  in  it,  which  is  in  readiness 
for  the  making  up  an  intellective  faculty  or  power  among 
them  that  should  be  common  to  them  all,  yet  each  ane* 
refnains  so  locked  up  within  itself,  and  is  so  reserved  and 
incommunicative,  that  no  other,  much  less  the  whole  body 
of  them,  can  be  any  jot  the  wiser.  So  that  this  is  like  to 
be  a  very  dull  assembly. 

But  then,  if  there  be  nothing  of  reason  to  be  commu- 
nicated, we  are  yet  at  a  greater  loss;  for  if  it  be  said, 
having  nothing  else  to  communicate,  they  communicate 
themselvies,  what  is  that  self  1  Is  it  a  rational  self  1  Or 
is  every  singfle  atom  that  enters  this  composition  reason  1 
Or  is  it  a  prmciple  of  reason  1  Is  it  a  seed  "i  Or  is  it  a 
part?  Is  it  a  thought  1  What  shall  we  suppose?  Or 
What  is  there  in  the  properties  assigned  to  this  sort  of  atoms 
that  can  bespeak  it  any  of  these  ?  And  if  none  of  these 
can  l)e  supposed,  what  doth  their  association  signify  towards 
ratiocination  ?  They  are  little,  what  doth  that  contribute  1 
Therefore  there  may  need  the  more  of  them  to  make  a  good 
large  soul ;  but  why  must  a  UUle  things  devoid  of  reason, 
contribute  more  towards  it,  than  another  somewhat  bigger  1 
They  are  Hgkt,  doth  that  mend  the  matter  I  They  are  the 
sooner  blown  away,  they  can  the  less  cohere,  or  keep 
together;  they  are  tbe  more  easily  capable  of  dissipation, 
the  less  of  keeping  their  places  in  solemn  counsel.  They 
are  round,  ana  exactly  smooth.  But  why  do  they  the  more 
conveniently  associate  upon  that  account  for  this  purpose  t 
They  cannot  therefore  come  so  close  together  as  they  might 
have  done,  had  ihey  been  of  various  figures.  They  cannot, 
indeed,  gi^^e  or  receive  so  rude  touches.  This  ricnifies 
somewhat  towards  the  keeping  of  state,  but  what  aoth  it 
to  the  exercise  of  reason  1  Their  being  so  perfectly  and 
smoothly  round,  makes  them  the  more  incajM-ble  of  keep- 
ing a  steady  station,  they  are  the  more  in  danger  of  rolling 
away  from  one  another;  they  can  upon  this  account  lay 
no  hold  of  each  other.  Their  counsels  and  resolves  are 
lively  to  be  the  more  lubricous,  and  liable  to  an  uncertain 
voluoility. .  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a  collection  ot 
individuals,  only  thus  qualified,  can  do  when  they  are 
come  together,  an  a*«embly  thus  constituted.  Are  we 
hence  to  expect  oracles,  phil<;>sophical  determinations,  max- 
ims of  state  4  And  since  they  are  supposed  to  be  so  much 
alike,  how  are  the  mathematical  at^ms  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  moral?  those  f^om  the  poUtical?  th^  contem- 
plative from  the  active  ?  Or  when  the  assembly  thinks  fit 
to  entertain  itself  with  matters  of  this  or  that  kind,  what 
must  be  its  difierent  composure  or  posture  1  Jhito  what 
mould  or  figure  must  it  cast  itself  for  one  purpose,  and 
into  -^hat,  for  another  1  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  these 
little  globular  bodies,  that  we  may  well  suppose  to  be  as 
like  as  one  egg  can  be  to  another,  should  by  the  mere 
alteration  of  their  situation,  in  respeet  of  one  another,  (and 
no  alteration  besides  can  be  so  much  as  imagined  among 
them, V  make  so  great  a  change  in  the  complexion  of  this 
assexnbly ;  so  that  now.  it  shall  be  disposed  to  seriousness, 
and  by  some  transpo6liti6n  of  the  spnerical  particles,  to 
mirth ;  now  to  business,  and  by  and  by  to  ^easufe.  And 
seeing  all  human  souls  are  supposed  made  of  the  same 
sort  of  material,  how  are  the  atoms  modelled  in  one  man, 
and  how  in  another  1  What  atoms  are  there  to  dispose  to 
this  sect  niore,  and  what  to  another  ?  Or  if  a  ijood  reason 
.can  be  assigned  for  their  di^erence,  what  shall  be  given 
for  their  agreement  ?  Whence  is  it  that  there  are  so  many, 
so  unquestionable,  common  notions  every  whe)re  received  1 
Why  are  not  all  things  transposed  in  some  minds,  when 
such  a  posture  of  the  atoms  as  might  infer  it,  is  as  snp- 
posable as  any  other  I  Yea,  and  since  men  are  found  not 
always  to  be  of  one  mind  with  themselves,  it  is  strange 
and  mcoxoprehensible^  that  such  actuation  of  these  dJUma, 
that  constitute  his  soul,  should  dispose  him  to  be  of  one 
opinion,  and  another  of  another  How  are  they  to  he 
raneed  when  for  the  affirmative  ?  how  for  Hie  negative  1 
And  yet  a  great  deal  more  strange,  that  since  their  siiuar 
tion  is  so  soon  changed,  and  so  continually  changing,  (the 
very  substance  of  the  soul  being  supposed  notning  else 
than  a  thing  very  like,  but  a  little  finer  than  a  busy  and 
continually  moving  fiame  of  fire,)  any  man  should  ever 
continue  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  himself,  one  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  together ;  that  all  notions  are  not  conlhunded 
and  jtunbled ;  that  the  same  thing  is  not  thought  and  un- 
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thought,  resolved  and  unresolved,  a  thousand  times  in  a 
day.  That  is,  if  any  thins  could  be  thought  or  resolved 
at  all,  or,  if  this  were  a  suBject  capable  of  framing  or  re- 
ceiving any  sort  of  notion. 

But  still  that  is  the  greatest  difficulty,  how  there  can  be 
such  a  thing  as  thinku^,  or  formiug  ofnotions.  The  case 
is  plain  of  8\tph  notions  as  have  no  relation  to  matter,  or 
dependence  upon  external  sense.  For  what  doth  contri- 
bute to  my  contemplation  of  my  own  mind,  ^d  its  acts 
and  powers ;  to  tny  animadversion,  or  knowing  that.  I 
think,  or  wiU,  this  or  that  1 

But  besides,  and  more  generally,  what  proportion  is 
there  betweoi  a  thought  and  the  motion  of  An  atomi 
Will  we  appeal  to  our  £Bu:ulties,  to  our  reasoU  itself  1  And 
whither  else  will  we  1  Is  there  any  coniation  or  kindred 
between  the  ideas  we  have  of  these  thin^,  the  casual 
agitation  of  a  small  purticle  of  matter,  (be  it  as  little  or  as* 
round  as  we  please  to  imagine,)  and  an  act  of  intellection 
or  judgment  f  And  what  if  there  be  divers  of  them  toge- 
ther 1  What  can  they  do  more  towards  the  composing  an 
intelligent  thing,  than  many  ciphers  to  the  arithmetical 
composition  of  a  number  1  .It  would  be  as  ration^  to 
suppose  a  heap  of  dust,  by  long  lying  together,  miffht  at 
last  become  rational.  Yes,  these  are  things  that  liave, 
some  way  or  other,  the  power  of  motion ;  and  what  can 
they  effect  hj  that  1  They  can  frisk  about,  and  plv  tb  and 
fro,  and  interfere  among  themselves,  and  hit,  ana  justle, 
and  tumble  over  one  another,  and  that  will  contribute  a 
great  deal :  about  as  much,  we  may  suppose,  as  the  sbak- 
mg  of  such  dust  well  in  a  bag,  by  whicn  means  it  might 
possibly  become  finer  and  smaUer  something;  an4  py 
continuing,  that  action,  at  length  rational !  No;  but  these 
atoms,  of  which  titie  soul  is  xnade,  have  a  mater  advan- 
tage by  their  being  disposed  into  a  so  well-contrived  and 
fiuy  organized  receptacle  as  the  body  is.  It  is  indeed  true, 
and  admirable,  that  the  body  is,  as' hath  been  before  ob- 
served, so  fidy  fram^  for  the  purposes  whereto  the  whole 
of  it,  and  its  several  parts,  are  designed.  But  how  unfitlv 
is  ihBl  commodious  structure  of  it  so  much  as  mentioned, 
by  such  as  will  not  allow  themselves'  to  own  and  adore 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  its  great  Architect, . 

And  what  if  tne  composure  of  the  body  Bb  so  apt  and 
useful;  so  excellent  in  its  owii  kind;  is  it  so  in  every 
kind,  or  to  all  imagine^le  purposes  1  Or  what  purpose  can 
we  possibly  imagine  more  remote  or  foreign  to  the  com- 
position of  the  body,  than  that  the  power  of  ratiocination 
should  be  derived  thence  1  It  might  as  well  be  said  it  was 
■0  made,  to  whirl  about  the  dun,  or  to  govern  the  motions 
of  the  moon  and  stars,  as  to  confer  the  power  of  reason,  or 
enable  the  soul  to  think,  to  understand,  to  deliberate,  to 
will,  Ac.  Yea,  its  organs,  some  of  them,  are  much  more 
proportionable  to  those  actions,  than  any  of  them  unto 
these.  Which,  tiiou^h  a  well-habited  body,  while  the  soul 
remains  in  this  imprisoned  state,  do  less  hinder,  yet  how 
doth  it  help  1  And.that  it  might  perform  these  acts  without 
bodily  organs,  is  much  more  apprehensible  than  bow  they 
can  properly  be  said  to  be  performed  bv  theme  And  that, 
thotu^h  they  are  done  in  the  body,  tney  would  be  done 
much  better  out  of  it. 

But  shall  it  be  granted  that  these  soul-constituting  atoms, 
till  they  be  (or  otherwise  than  as  they  are)  united  with  a 
duly  organized  body,  are  utterly  destitute  of  any  reasoning 
or  mtelligent  power  1  Or  are  they^  by  themselves,  apart 
from  this  grosser  body,  irrational  f  If  this  be  not  granted, 
the  thing  we  intend  must  be  argued  out.  Either,  then,'they 
are^  or  they  are  not.  If  the  laU&r  be  said,  then  they  have 
it  of  themselves,'  without  dependence  on  the  .organized 
body ;  and  so  we  are  fairly  agreed  to  quit  that  ptetence, 
without  more  ado,  of  their  partaking  reason  from  thence. 
And  are  only  left  to  weigh  over  a^ain  what  hath  been 
already  said  to  evince  the  contrary,  that  is,  how  manifestly 
absurd  it  is,  to  imagine  that  particles  of  matter,  by  their 
peculiar  size,  or  weight,  or  shape,  or  motion,  or  all  of  these 
together:  and  that,  whether  sinsrle  or  associated,  should 
be  capable  or  reasoning.  If  the  former  be  the  thing  which 
is  resolved  to  be  stuck  to,  that  is,  that  they  are  of  them- 
selves irrational,  but  thev  become  reasonable  by  their  Ixnng 
onited  insnch  a  prepared  and  organized  body,  this  requires 
to  be  a  littie  further  considered.  And  to  this  purpose  it  is 
neceasary  to  obviate  a  pitifrd  shift  that  it  is  possible  some 


may  think  fit  to  use,  for  the  avoiding  the  force  of  thia 
dilemma;  and  may  rely  upon  as  a  ground,  why  they  may 
judge  this  choice  the  more  secure;  that  is,  that  they  say 
they  are  rational  by  dependence  on  the  body  they  animate; 
because  they  are  only  round  so  united  with  one  another 
there ;  that  there  thev  have  the  first  coalition ;  there  they 
are  severed  from  sucn  as  serve  not  this  turn ;  there  they 
are  pent  in,  and  held  tocnther  as  long  as  its  due  temperament 
\BAt8 ;  Which,  when  it  mils,  they  are  dissipated,  and  so  lose 
their  great  advantage  for  the  acts  of  reason,  which  they  had 
in  sucn  a  body.    What  pleasure  soever  this  may  yield,  it 
will  soon  appear  it  does  them  litUe  service.    For  it  only 
implies,  that  they  have  their  rationality  of  themselves,  so 
be  It  that  they  were  together:  and  not  immediately  from 
the  body ;  or  any  otherwise,  tnan  that  they  are  somewhat 
beholden  to  it,  for  a  fair  occasion  of  being  together ;  as  ii 
it  were,  else,  an  unlawftil  assemblv ;  or  that  they  knew 
not,  otherwise,  how  to  meet  and  hold  top;ether.    Tney  will 
not  say  that  the  body  gives  them  being,  for  they  are  eternal, 
and  self-subsistinff,  as  they  will  have  it    Yea,  and  of 
themselves  (th'ougn  the  case  be  otherwise  with  the  Car- 
tesian particles)  undiminishable,  as  to  their  size,  and,  as  to 
their  .ngure  and  weight,  unalterable ;  so  that  thev  have 
neither  their  littleness,  their  roundness,  nor  their  lightness, 
fit>m  the  body,  but  only  their  so  happy  meeting.    Admit 
this,  and  only  suppose  them  to  be  met  out  or  the  body. 
And  why  m&y  not  this  be  thought  supposable  1    If  they  oe 
not  rational  till  they  be  met,  they  cannot  have  wit  enoaeh 
to  sbruple  meeting,  at  least  somewhere  else,  than  in  tne 
body.    And  who /knows  but  such  a  change  may  happen  1 
As  great  as  this,  are  by  these  persons  supposed  to  nave 
happened,  before  the  world  could  have  come  to  this  pas 
it  is  now  at ;  who  can  tell  but  sudh  a  number  of  the  same 
sort  of  atpms  (it  being  natural  for  things  so  much  of  a  com- 
plexion and  temper  to  associate  and  find  out  one  another* 
might  ignorantly,  and  thinking  no  harm,  come  together! 
And  having  done  so,  why  might  they  not  keep  together  1 
Do  thev  need-to  be  pent  in  1  How  are  they  pent  in,  whilst 
in  the  body  1  If  they  be  disposed,  they  have  ways  enbugL 
to  get  out.    And  if  they  must  neieds  be  inclined  to  scatter 
when  the  crasis  of  the  body  fails,  surely  a  way  might  be 
found  to  hem  them  in,  if  that  be  all,  at  the  time  of  expira- 
tion, more  tightly  and  closely,  than  they  could  be  in  the 
body.    And  what  reason  can  be  devised,  why,  being  b^ 
come  rational,  by  their  having  been  assembled  m  the  body, 
they  may  not  iigr»5  to  hold  together,  and  do  so  in  spite  of 
fate,  or  maugre  all  ordinary  accidents,  when  they  find  it 
c6nvenient  tp  leave  it  1  And  then  upon  these  no-way  im- 
possible suppositions,  (according  to  their  principles,  so  far 
as  can  be  understood,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,)  will 
they  now  be  rational  out  of  the  body  1  Being  still  endowed 
(as  they  cannot  but  be^  with  the  same  hign  privileges  ol 
being  litde,  round,  and  light,- and  beiUK  stm  also  together; 
and  somewhat  more,  it  may  be,  at  liberty,  to  roll  and 
tumble,  and  mingle  with  one  another,  than  in  the  bodyl 
If  it  be  now  affirmed,  they  will,  in  this  case,  be  rational, 
at  least  as  long  as  they  hold  together,  then  we  are  but 
where  we  were.    And  this  shift  hath  bnt  diverted  ns  a 
little;  but  so,  as  it  was  easy  tobting  the  matter,  again, 
about,  to  the  same  point  we  were  at  oefore.    Wherefore 
the  shelter  of  the  body  beine  thus  quite  again  forsaken, 
this  poor  expulsed  crew  of  dislodg[ing  atoms  are  exposed 
to  fight  in  the  open  air,  for  their  rationality,  against  all  .that 
was  said  before. 

But  if  this  reftige  fnd  san^tuar^  of  the  body  be  not 
merely  pretended  to,  but  ^peally  and  plainly  trusted  in,  and 
stuck  to,  then  jifie  we  sincerely  and  honestly  to  consider 
what  a  body  so  variously  organized  can  do,  to  make  such 
a  party  of  atoms  (that  or  themselves  are  not  so,  singly,  nor 
together)  become  rational.  And  surely,  if  the  cause  were 
not  saved  before,  it  is  now  deplorate,  and  lost  without 
remedy.    For  what  do  they  find  here  that  can  thus,  be- 

Jrond  ail  expectation,  improve  them  to  so  high  an  excel- 
encyl  Is  it  flesh,  or  blood,  or  bones,  that  puts  this  stamp 
upon  ihemi  Thmk,  what  is  the  substance  of  the  nobler 
parts,  the  liver,'or  heart,  or  brain,  that  they  should  turn 
these,  before,  irrational  atoms,  when  they  fall  into  them, 
into  rational,  any  more  than  if  they  were  well  soaked  in  a 
quagmire,  or  did  insinuate  themselves  into  a  piece  ol 
soft  dough  1  But  here  they  meet  with  a  benign  and  kindly 


oup.nL 
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tat  and  miAukh,  whieh  isomibrtably  fosten  ainA  cheiishes 
them,  till  at.  leiagth  it  hath  hatched,  them  into  rational 
But  methinks  they  should  be  warm  enough  of  themselyea^ 
since  they  are  supposed  so  miieh  to  resemble  fat.  And, 
however^  vhsnein  do  we  find  a  flame  of  fire  more  rational, 
than  a  piece  of  ice  1  Ycl  bat  here  they  find  a  dae  temper 
of  moisture  as  well  as  heat  And  that  sorely  doth  not 
signiQr  much;  for  if  the  common  maxim  be  true,  that  the 
d^  soul  is  the^wisest,  they  might  have  been  much  wiser, 
if  they  had  kqpt  theinselves-  oat  of  the  body.  And  since 
it  is  necessaiy  the  soul  should  consist  of  that  pecnliar  sort 
ef  atoms  before  described  j  and  the  orgaaical  body  (whidL 
must  be  said  for  distinction  sake,  the  soul  being  all  this 
while  sopposed  a  body  also)  consists  of  atoms  too,  that  ai^ 
of  a  much  coarser  aUo7,  methinks  a^mixtare  should  not 
•  be  necessary,  but  a  hinaerance,  and  great  debasment,  ra^ 
ther,  to  this  rational  composition.  Besides,  that  it  cannot 
be  nnderstpod,  if  it  were  necessary  these  atoms  should 
ncdre  anj  tincture  from  the  body,  m  order  to  their  being 
rational,  whpt  they  can  receive,  or  how  they  can  receive 
any  thing.  They  have  not  pores  that  can  a^moit  an  advent 
titxras  moistore,  though  it  were  of  the  divinest  nectar,  and 
the  bady  coiild  never  so  plentiftiUy  furnish  them  with  it 

Wherem  then  lies  the '""" v„v-.i! — v — *_ 

being  in 

is  it  not  aa^gn^i  ^^^^V  '^^^^  ^®  AirUier  spend  our 
guesses  what  maypoasioly  be  saidT  But  yet,  may  not 
modi  be  attributea  to  the  convenient  aina  wellrMinced 
cavity  of  the  brain's  receptacle,  or  the  more  seci;et  dutm- 
bers  w^hin  that,  where  tne  studious  atoms  may  be 'very 
private  and  free  from  disturbance  1  Yet  sure  it  is  hard  to 
say,  why  they  that  are  wont  to  do  it  kere^  miffht  not  as  well 
^liloGophize  in  some  well-chosen  cavern,  or  hole  of  d  rock: 
nor  were  it  impossible  to  provide  them  M^iv,  with.as  soft 
a  bed.  And  yiet  would  it  not  be  some  relief  to  speak  of 
the  fine  slender  nipes,  winding  to  and  fro,  wherem  they 
may  be  conveyed  so  conveniently  from  place  to  place,  that 
if  tney  do  not  fall  into  a  reasoning  humour  in  one  place, 
they nkay  in  another^  Why,  what  can  this  dol  It  seems 
somewlni  like  Balaam's  project,-  to  get  into  a  Vein  of  in- 
camation,  by  changing  stations.  And  transpl^ce  them  is 
you  will,  it  requires  more  magic  than  ever  h^  was  master 
ot,  to  make  those  innocent,  harmleas  things,  masters  of 


For  do  but  consider,  what  if  you  had  a  large  phial  cap'a^ 
ble  of  as  great  a  Quantity  as  you  can  think  needml,  of  veiy 
fine  particles,  and  Teplenished  with  them,  closely  stopped, 
and  well  latCNl ;  suppose  these  as  pure  and  fit  for  the  pur-* 
pose  as  yoa  can  imagine,  only  not  yet  rational ;  win  tneir 
mring'to  and  fro,  through  very  close  and  stanch  tubes,  from 
one  such  receptacle  to  another,  make  them  at  last  become 
sol  It  seems  then,  do  what  you  will* with  ihem,. toss. and 
tonible  them  hither  and  thithier,  rack  them  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  try  what  methods  you  can  devise  of  sublimation  or 
improvement,  evefy  thing  looks  like  a  vain  and  hopeless 
essay.  For  indeed ,  do  wiiat  yxm  please  or  can  think  of, 
thgr  are  such  immutable  entities,  Vou  can  never  make 
then  less,  or  finer,  than  they  originaQy  were :  afid  rational 
they  were  not,  before  theirmeBtinf  in  th^  body ;  wherefore 
it  were  a  strange  wonder,  if  t^  should'  so  iar  alter  the  case 
with  them,  that  th^  should  become  rational  by  it    . 

XIII.  And  now  I  must,  upon  the  whole,  profess  not  to 
be  well  pleased  with  the  strain  of  this  discourse ;  not  that 
I  think  It  unsuitable  to  its  subject,  (for  I  see  not  how  it  is 
fitly  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  serious  way,)  but  that  I 
dislike  the  subject.  And  were  it  not  that  it  is  too  obvious, 
how  prone  the  minds  of  some  are  to  run  themselves  into 
any  tne  grossest  absurdities  rather  than  admit  the  plain 
and  easy  sentiments  of  religion ;  it  were  miserable  trifliiiff 
to  talk  at  this  rale,  and  a  los?  of  time  not  to  be  endurea. 
But  when  an  unaccountable  aversion  to  the  acknowledg- 
oent  and  adoration  of  the  ever-blessed  Deity,  hurries  away 
oien,  aflhghted  and  ofifended  at  the  lustre  of  his  so  mant- 
is appearances,  to  take  a  bad,  but  the  only  shelter  the 
case  can  admit,  under  the  wings  of  any  the  most  silly, 
tbolish  figment ;  though  the  ill  temper  and  dangerous  state, 
of  the  persons  is  to  be  thoo?ht  on  with  much  pity,  yet  the' 
thingii  which  they  pretend  being  in  themselves  tidiculous, 
if  we  will  entertain  them  into  our  thoughts  at  idl,  cannot 


fitly  be  entertained  but  with  derision.  Nor  doth  it  more 
unbecome  a  serious  person  to  laugh  at  what  is  ridiculous, 
than  navely  to  weigh  and  ponder  what  is  weighty  and 
consiuerable ;  provided  he  do  not  seek  occasion  of  that 
former  sort,  on  purpose  to  gratlQr  a  vain  humour ;  but  only 
allow  himself  to  discourse  suitably  to  them,  when  they 
occur.  And  their  dotage  who  would  fiun  serve  themselves 
of  ^  wildly  extravagant  and  impossible  suppositions^  for 
the  fostering  their  horrid  misbebef,  that  they  have  no  Qod 
to  worship^  would  certainly  justify  as  sharp  ircmies,  as  the 
prophet  EUiah  bestows  upon  them  who  worshipped  Baal, 
instead  of  the  true  God. 

XIV.  Nor  ik  any  thing  here  said  intended  as  a  reflection 
on  such  as,  being  unfurnished  with  a  notion  of  created, 
intelligent  spirits,  that  might  distinguish  their  siUxtance 
froni  tn^  moA  subtile  matter,  have  therefore  thought  that 
their  mind  or  thinklng'power  m^ht  hfive  some  such  jm^- 
Btratum,  unto  which  it  is  ^nperadded,  or  impressed  thereon 
by  a  divine  hand:  in  the  meantime  not  doubting  their 
immortality,  m'ucn  less  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  the 
Author  ana  former  of  them,  and  all  piings.  For  they  are 
no  way  guilty  of  that  blasphemous  nonsense,  to  make 
them  consist  of  liecdssary,'  self-subsisteht  matter,  every 
niinate  particlb  whereof  is  judged  eternal  and  immutable, 
and  in  tnemtelves,  for  aught  we'can  find  asserted,  destitute 
of  reason;  and  which  yet  acquire  it  by  no  one  knows  what 
doalition,  without  the  help  of  a  wise  efficient,  that  shall 
direct  and  order  it  to  so  unimaginaMe  an  improvement 
Tbeise  persons  do  only  think  more  refined  matter  capable 
of  that  impression  and  stamp ;  or  of  having  such  a  power 
put  into  it,  by  the  Creator's  aU-disposihg  hand.  Wherein, 
to  do  them  right,  though  they  should  impose  somewhat 
hardly  upon  themselves,  if  they  will  make  this  estimate  of 
the  natittal'  capacity  of  matter ;  or  if  they  think  the  acts 
and  power  of  reason  in  man,  altogether  unnatural  to  him ; 
yet  tney  dq,  in*  effect,  the  more  befriend  the  cause  we  are 
pleading  for ;  '(as  much  as  it  can  be  befriended  by  a  mis- 
apprehension *,  which  yet  is  si  thing  of  that  untoward 
genius,  and  doth  so  ill  consort  with  truth,  that  it  is  never 
admitted  as  a  friend,  in  any  one  respect,  but  it  repays  it 
with  a  mischievous  revenge,  in  iomt  other ;  as  might  many 
ways  be  showft  in  this  instan(5e,  if  it  were  Hdthinlhe  com- 
pass of  our  present  design ;)  it  being  evident,  that  if  any 
portion  of  matter  shall  indeed  be  certainly  found  the  actual 
subject  of'  such  power?,  and  to  have  such  operations  be- 
longing to  it,  there  is  tbe  plainer'  and  more  undeniable 
necessity  and  demonsttation  of  his  jpower  and  wisdom, 
who  can  make  any  thing  of  any  thing ;  'of  stones  raise  up 
cbildrc]^  to  Abraham!  and  who  shall  then  have  done  that 
which  is  so  altogether  impossible,  elxcept  him  to  whom 
all'thihgs  are  possible  1  There  is  tne  more  manifest  need 
of  his  hand  to  neighten  dull  matter,  to  a  qualifiedne^  for 
performances. so  much  above  its  nature;  to  make  the 
loose  and  independent  parts  of  so  fluid  matter  cohere  and 
hold  together;  that,  ii  it  we're  once  made  capable  of 
knowledge,  and  the  actual ,  subject  of  it,  whatsoever 
notions  were  impressed  tbereon,  mirht  not  be.  in  a  mo- 
ment, confounded  and  lost:  as  indeed,  they  could  not  but 
be,  if  the  particles  of  matter  were  the  immediate  seat  of 
reason ;  and  so  steady  a  hand  did  not  hold  them,  in  a 
settled  composure,  that  they  be  not  disordered,  and  men 
have,  thence,  the  necessity  of  beginning  afresh,  to  know 
any  thing,  every  hour  of  tne  day.  Though  yet  it  seems  a 
great  deal  more  reasonable  to  suppose  the  souls  of  men  to 
be  of  a  substance  in  itself  more  consistent,  and  more 
agreeable  to  our  experience ;  who  flnd  a  continual  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  roirits,  without  being  sensible  of  any  so 
notable'  and  sudden  changes  in  our  knowledge,  as  we 
could  not  but,  thereupon,  observe  'in  ourselves ;  if  fhey, 
or  any  fis  fluid  flner  matter,,  were  the  immediate  subjects 
of  it.  It  is  therefore  however  sufficiently  evident,  and  out 
of  question,  that  the  human  soul  (be  its  own  substance 
what  it  will)  must  have  an  efficient  diverse  from  matter; 
which  it  was  our  present ,  intendment  to  evince.  And  so 
our  way  is  clear  to  proceed  to, 

XV.  The  second  inquiry,  whether  it  be  not  also  mani- 
fest, from  the  powers  and  operations  whidi  belong  to  it  as 
it  IS  reaskmabie,'  that  it  must  have  had  an  intelligent  ef- 
ficient 1  That  is,  since^wC  find,  and  arjB  assured  that  there 
i»  a  sort  -of  being  in  the  world  (yea  somewhat  or  ourselves, 
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and  that  hath  best  right,  of  any  thiilgi^se  ahoat  us,  to  be 
called  ourselves)  that  can  think,  understand,  deliberate, 
ai^e,  &c.  and  which  we  can  most  ceztainly  assure  our- 
selves (whether  it  were  pre-existent  in  any  former  state,  or 
no)  is  not  an  independent  or  uncaused  being,  and  hath  there- 
fore been  the  effect  of  some  cause ;  whether  it  be  not  ap- 
parently the  effect  of  a  wise  cause  1 

And  this,  upon  supposition  of  what  hath  been  before 
proved^  seems  not  liable  to  an)r  the  least  rational  doubt. 
For  it  IS  alreadv  apparent,  that  it  is  not  itself  matter ;  and 
if  it  were,  it  is  nowever  the  more  apparent,  that  -its  cause 
is  not  matter;  inasmuch,  as  if  it  be  itself  matter,  its 
powers  and  pperations  are  so  much  above  the  natural 
capacity  of  matter,  as  that  it  must  have  had  a  caus^  so 
much  more  noble  and  of  a  mpre  perfect  nature  than  that, 
as  to  be  able  to  raise  and  improve  it,  bevozid  the  natural 
capeucity  of  matter ;  which  it  was  impo&iole  for  that,  itself, 
to  do.  Whence  it  is  plain,  it  must  have  a  cause  diverse 
from  matter. 

Wherefore  this  its  immaterial  cause  must  either  be  wise 
and  intelligent,  or  not  so.  But  is  it  possible  any  man 
should  ever  be  guilty  oi  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  ac- 
knowledge some  certain  immaterial  a^t,  destitute  of 
wisdom,  the  only  cause  and^  fountain  of  all  that  wisdom, 
that  is,  or  hath  ever  been,  in  the  whole  race  of  manlnnd. 
That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  all  the  wisdom  of  mankind 
hath  been  caused  without  a  cause.  For  it  is  the  same 
thing,  after  we  have  acknowledged  any  thing  to  be  caused, 
to  say  it  was  caused  by  no  cause,  as  to  say  it  was  caused 
by  such  a  cause  as  haih  nothing  of  that  in  it,  whereof  we 
mid  somewhat  to  be  in  the  efiect  Nor  can  it  avail  any 
thing,  to  speak  of  the  disproportion  or  superior  excellency 
in  some  effects  to  their  second,  or  to  tneir  onl^r  partial 
causes.  As  that  there  are  sometimes  learned  cularen  of 
unlearned  parents.  For  who  did  ever  in  that  case  say  the 
parents  were  the  prpductive  causes  of  that  learning  1  or 
of  them,  as  they  were  learned?-  Sure  that  learning  comes 
from  some,  other  cause.  But  shall  it  then  be  said,  the 
soidsof  men  have  received  their  being  from  soma  such 
immaterial  a^ent  destitute  of  wisdom ;  and  afterward,  their 
wisdom  and  mtellectual  ability  came  some  other  way;  ,by 
their  own  observation,  or  by  institution  and  precept,  from 
others  1  Whence  then  came  their  capacity  otobserving,  or 
of  receiving  such  instruction  1  Can  any  thmg  naturally  des- 
titute even  of  seminal  reason^  (as  we  may  call  it,)  or  of 
any  aptitude  or  capacity  tendmg  thereto,,  ever  be  able  (o 
make  observations,  or  receive  instructions,  whereby  at 
length  it  may  become  rational  1  And  is  not  that  capacity 
of  ue  soul  of  man  a  real  something  1  Or  is  there  no  differ- 
ence between  being  ci^pable  of  retisoA  and  incapable  1 
What,  then,  did  this  real  something  proceed  from  nothing  1 
Or  was  the  soul  itself  caused,  and  this  its  capacity  un- 
caused 1  Or  was  its  cause,  only,  capable  of  intellectual 
perfection,  but  not  actually  fomi^^ed  therewith  1  But  if  it 
were  only  capable,  surely  its  advantages  for  the  actual 
attainment  thereof  have,  been  much  greater  than  ours. 
Whence  it  were  strange  if  that  capacity  should  never  have 
come  into  act.  And  more  Strang,  that  we  should  know, 
or  have  any  ground  to  pretend,  that  it  hath  not.  But  that 
there  was  an  actual  etercise  of  wisdom  in  the  production 
of  the  reasonable  soul  is  most  evident.  For  is  i(  a  neces- 
sary being  1  That  we  have  proved  it  is  not.  It  is  therefore 
a  contingent,  and  its' being  depended  on  a  free  cause,  into 
whose  pleasure,  only,  it  was  resolvable,  that  it  should  l)e 
or  not  be ;  and  whicn  therefore  had  a  dominion  over  its 
own  acts.  If  this  bespeak  not  an  intelligent  agent,  what 
dothi 

And  though  this  might  also  be  said  concerning  every 
thing  else  which  is  not  necessarily,  and  so  mi^ht  yield  a 
more  general  argument  to  evince  a  free  designmg  cause ; 
yet  it  conclbdes  with  greater  evidence  concerning  the  rear 
sonable  soul;  whose  powers  and  operations  it  is  so  mani- 
festly impossible  should  have  proceeded  from  matter.  And 
therefore  even  that  vain  and  refuted  pretence  itself^  that 
other  things  might,  by  the  necessary  laws  of  its  motion, 
become  what  they  are,  can  have  less  place  here.  Whence 
it  is  more  a]f^arent  that  the  reasonable  soul  must  have  had 
a  flree  and  mtelligent  cause,  that  used  liberty  and  counsel, 
in  determiningtnat.it  should  be,  and  especially  that  it 
should  be  fuch  a  sort  of  thing  as  we  find  it  is.    Par  when 


▼e  aae  how  aptly  ite  pavers  and  fiumitifa  aenw  for  their 
proper  and  peculiar  operations,  who  that  is  not  beside 
imnself  can  think  that  sudi  a  thmg  was  made  by  one  that 
knew  not  what  he  was  doing  1  or  that  such  powers  were 
not  given  on  purpose  for  such  operations '{  And  what  is 
the  capacity,  but  a  power  that  should  sometime  be  redaoed 
into  act,  ana  arrivje  to  the  exercise  of  reason  itself  1 

Now  was  it  possible  any  thing  should  give  that  power 
that  had  it  not  any  way'?  That  is,  in  the  same  kind,  or  ia 
some  more  exodlent  and  noble  kind  1  For  we  contend 
not  that  this  Agent  whereof  we  speak  is  in  the  strict  and  pnw 
per  sense  rational,  taking  ikaJL  term  to  import  an  abiUty  or 
faculty  of  inferring  what  is  less  known  from  what  is  moie. 
For  we  suppose  all  things  equally  known  to  him.  (whick, 
so  far  as  is  requisite  to  our  present  design,  that.is,  the  repre- 
senting him  the  proper  object  of  religion,  or  of  that  honour 
which  the  dedication  of  a  tempie  to  him  imports,  we  may 
in  due  time  come  more  expressly  to  assert,)  ana  that  the 
knowledge  which  is  with  us  the  tnd  of  reasoning,  is  in  Am 
in  its  highest  perfection,  without  being  at  all  beholden  to 
that  neons )  that  all  the  connexion  of  thing)  with  one  an- 
other lie  opei^  to  one  comprehensive  view,  and  are  known 
to  be  connected,  but  not  because  they  are  so.    We  say,  is 
it  ccmceivable  that  man's  knowing  power  should  proceed 
from  a  cause  that  hath  it  not,  in  tne  same,  or  this  more 
perfect  kind  1  And  may  use  those  words  to  this  purpose, 
not  for  their  authority,  (which  we  expect  nol  should  be 
here  Significant,)  but  the  convincing  evidence  they  carry 
with  them,  "  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not 
he  know  ?  "    That  we  may  drive  this  matter  to  an  issue,  it 
is  evident  the  soul  of  man  is  not  a  necessary,  self-originate 
thing ;  and  had-therefore  some  cause.    We  find  it  to  have 
knowledge,  or  the  power  of  knowing,  belonging  to  it 
Therefore  we  say,  So  had  its  cause.    We  rely  not  here 
upon  the  credit  of  vulgar  maxims,  (whereof  divers  mi^ht 
be  mentioned,)  but  the  reason  of  them,  or  of  the  thing 
itself  we  allege.    And  do  now  speak  of  the  whole,  entire 
cause  of  this  beinjg,  the  human  soul,  or  of  whatsoever  is 
casual  of.it ;  or  of  any  perfection  naturall)r  appertaining  to 
it    It  is  of  an  intelligent  nature.    Did  this  intelligent  na- 
ture proceed  from  an  unintelligent,  as  the  whole  and  only 
cause  of  it  ?    That  were  to  speak  against  our  own  eyes, 
and  most  natural,  common  sentiments ;  and  were  the  same 
thing  as  to  say  that  something  came  of  nothing.    For  it  is 
all  one  to  say  so,  and  to  say  that  any  thing  communicated 
what  it  had  not  to  communicate.   Or  (which  is  alike  madly 
absurd)  to  say  that  the  same  thing  was  such,  and  not  such, 
intelligent,  and  not  intelligent,  able  to  communicate  an 
intelligent  nature,  (for  sure  what  .it  doth  it  is  able  to  do,) 
and  not  able,  (for  it  is  not  able  to  coaunimicate  what  it 
hath  not,)  at  the  same  time.  ^ 

It  is  hardly  here  worth  the  while  to  vpendi  time  in  coon- 
termining  that  contemptible  refrise,  (which  is  as  incapable 
of  ofiendip^  us,  as  of  being  defended,^  that  human  sools 
may  perhapjs  only  have  proceeded  in  tne  ordinary  course 
Of  generation  frt>m  one  another.  For  that  none  have  ever 
said  any  thing  to  that  purpose  deserving  a  confutation,  ex- 
cept that  some  sober  and  pious  persons,  for  the  avoiding 
of  some  other  difficulties,- have  thought  it  more  safe  to  as- 
sert the  traduction  of  human  souls,  who  y6t  were  &r  enough 
froni  imagining  that  they  could  be  total,  or  first  causes  to 
one  another :  and  doubted  not,  but  th«y  had  the  constant 
ne^^essaiy  assistance  of  that  same  Being  we  are  pleading 
for,  acting,  in  his  own  sphere,  as  the  first  cause  in  aU  sMtk, 
as  well  as  any  other ,  productions.  Wherein  they  nothing 
Oppose  the  main  design  of  this  discourse ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  in  our  way,  to  offer  at  any  opposition  unto  them. 

Biit  if  any  have  a  mind  to  indulge  themselves  the  liberty 
of  so  much  dotage,  as  to  sav  the  souls  of  men  were  first 
and  only  causes  to  one  anotner ;  either  they  must  sn]^p06e 
them  to  be  material  beings  |  and  then  we  refer  them  to 
what  hath  been  already  said;  showing  that  their  powers 
and  operations  cannot  belcmg  to  matter,  nor  aris«  from  it; 
or  immaterial,  and  then  they  cannot  produce  one  another 
in  the  way  of  generation.  For  of  wnat  pre^xistent  sub- 
stance are  they  made  1  Theirs  who  beget  themi  Of 
that  they  can  part  with  nothing ;  separability,  at  least,  of 
parts  being  a  most  confessed  property  of  matter.  Or  some 
other  1  Wnere  will  thegr  find  that  other  spiritual  substance, 
that  belonged  not  inseparably  to  some  individual  being 
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Miret  And  besides,  if  It  were  pre^xiflteiLt,  as  it  must 
be  if  a  soul  be  generated  oat  of  it,  thea  thw  were  not  the 
flist  and  only  causes  of  this  prodaction.  And  in  another 
way  than  thmt  of  veneration,  now  will  any  form  the  notion 
of  naklns  %  soqll  Let  experience  and  the  making  of 
trial  connDce  the  speculalors.  By  what  power,  or  by 
what  art,  wiU  they  make  a  reasonable  soul  spring  up  ont 
of  nothing! 

It  might  be  hoped  that  thaS|  withoat  dispating  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  etemalp  soccessive  prodaction  of  sools,  this 
dkift  may  appear  Tarn.  Bat  if  any  will  persist,  and  say, 
that  how^  or  in  what  way  soeyer  wj  are  prodnced,  U  is 
strange  tt  they  need  any  nobler  caaae  than  themselyes; 
for  may  not  any  living  thing  well  enough  be  thought  ca- 
paUe  oi  prodttdnif  another  of  the  same  kind,  of  no  more 
than  eqoal  perfection  with  itself  1  To  this  we  say,  besides 
that  no  one  liying  thing  is  the  only  caose  of  another  such, 
yet  if  that  were  admitted  possible,  what  will  it  ayaill  For 
hath  eyeiT  sool  that  hath  ever  existed,  or  been  in  being,' 
been  Drodnced,  in  this  way,  by  another  1  This  it  were 
ridiciuoas  to  say,  fbr  if  every  one  were  so  produced,  there 
was  then  spme  ^ne,  before  evmf  one ;  in^smach  as  that 
which  produces,  must  sarely  have  been  before  that  which 
is  Dmmced  bj  it.  But  how  can  #Mry  one  have  mm  before 
itf  A  manifest  contradiction  in  the  very  terms  1  For 
then  there  will  be  one  without  the  compass  of  -every  one. 
And  how  is  it  then  said  to  be  every  one  1  Xhere  is  then 
it  seems  one  besides,  or  more  than  all.  And  so  all  is  not 
all.  And  if  this  be.thoa{^t  a  sophism,  let  the  matter  be 
soberly  considered  thus :  The  soul  of  man  is  either  a  thing 
of  that  natare  universally  (and  conseonently  every  indi- 
vidual soul)  as  that  it  doth  exist  of  itself^  necessarily  and 
independently,  or  not  If  it  be,  then  we  nave,  however,  a 
wise  intellJgeAt  being  necessarily  existing,  the  thing  we 
have  been  proving  all  this  while.  Tet  th^  concession  we 
will  not  accept,  for  though  it  is  moat  certain  there  is  such 
a  being,  we  nave  also  proved  the  human  soul  is  not  it. 
Whence  it  is  evidently  a  dependent  being,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, that  could  never  nave  been  of  itself,  and  consequently 
not  at  all,  had  it  not  been  put  into  being  by  somewhat  else. 
And  being  ao  in  its  own  nature,  it  must  be  thus  with  every 
one  that  partakes  of  this  nature.  And  consequently  it 
must  be  somewhat  of  another  nature  that  did  put  the  son^ 
of  men  into  being.  Otherwise,  the  whole  stock  and  line- . 
age  of  hoBwn  souls  is  said  to  have  been  dependent  on  a 
productive  cause,  and  yet  had  nothing  whereon  to  depend : 
and  so  is  both  caused  by  another,  and  not  caused.  And 
therefore  since  it  is  hereby  evident  it  was  somewhat  else, 
and  of  another  nature,  than  a  human  soul,  by  which  all 
human  souls  were  produced  into  being :  we  again  say, 
that  distinct  being  either  was  a  dependent,  caused  beings 
or  BOL  If  not,  it  being  proved  that  the  soul  ot  man  can- 
not but  hare  Imd  an  intelligent  or  wise  cause,  we  have 
now  what  we  seek— an  independent,  naeessary,  intelligent 
being,  if  it  do  depend,  or  any  will  ^  so  idle  to  say  so; 
thaX,'howeTer.  will  inmllibly  and  very  speedily  lead  us  to 
the  same  mark.  For  though  some  have  been  pleased  to 
dream  of  an  infinite  succession  of  individuals  of  this  or  that 
kind,  I  suppose  we  have  no  dream  as  vet,  reaiiiy  formed, 
to  come  under  oonfatatioa,  oi  infinite  Kinds  or  orders  of 
bangs,  gradually  superior,  one  above  another;  the  inferior 
still  depending  on  the  superior,^  and  all  upon  nothing.  And 
therefore,  I  caneeiv^,  we  may  fairly  take  leave  of  this  ar- 
gument from  the  human  soul,  as  having  gained  ftom  it 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being, 
that  is  intelligent,  and  designedly  active,  or  ^ded  by 
wisdom  and  counSsel,  in  what  it  doth. 

We  migti  also,  if  it  were  needful,  ftuther  argue  the  aame 
thing  from  a  power  or  ability  mamHestly  superior  to,  and 
that  exceeds  the  utmost  perfection  of,  human  nature,  viz, 
that  of  prophecjr,  or  the  prediction  of  ftiture  contingen- 
cies ;  yea,  and  6om  another  that  exoeeds  the  whole  sphere 
of  all  created  nature,  and  which  crosses  and  countermanda 
the  known  and  stated  laws  thereof,  viz,  that  of  working 
miracles ;  both  of  them  exercised  with  manifest  design ; 
as  might  evidently  be  made  appear,  by  manifold  instances, 
to  as  many  as  can  believe  any  thing  to  be  true,  more  than 
what  they  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes;  and  that  do 
not  takepresent  seose^  yea,  and  their  own  only,  to  be  the 
alone  measoia  of  all  raality.    But  it  ia  not 


Insist  upon  eveiy  Aitg  Oat  may  be  said,  so  Aat  eftofigk 
be  said  to  serve  our  present  purpose. 

XVI.  And  that  our  faurpose  may  yet  be  mere  Mm 
served,  and  such  a  being  evidenced  to  exist  as  we  mw 
with  satisAurtion  esteem  to  merit  a  Umfk  with  us.  and  tM 
rtUgion  of  it,  it  is  necessary  that  we  add  somewhat  ccn> 
cemimr, 

9.  The  dfPtM  foodmui  fot  tmto  that  eternal  Being, 
whose  existence  we  have  hitherto  asserted,  goodnesa  alao 
cannot  but  appertain ;  together  with  tl^M  hSs  odier  attri- 
butes we  have  spoken  of.  ^ 

It  is  not  neeofhl  here  to  be  eurious  about  the  nauai 
scholastical  notions  of  aoodness,  or  what  it  import^,  as  it 
is  wont  to  be  attributed  to  being  in  the  general,  what,  as 
it  belongs  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  intellectual  beings,  or 
what  more  special  import  it  may  have,  in  reference  to  Hdi, 
That  which  we  at  present  chiefly  intend  by  it,  is  a  propen- 
sion  to  do  good  with  delight :  or  most  freely,  without  olher 
inducement  than  the  agreeableness  of  it  to  nis  nature  who 
dodi  it;  and  a  certaia  delectation  and  complacency,  which, 
hence,  is  taken  in  so  doing.  The  name  of  goodnesa^though 
thus  it  more  peculiarly  signifies  the  particular  virtue  of 
liberality)  is  of  a  significancy  large  enougfi,  even  in  tha 
moral  acceptation,  to  comprehend  all  other  perfections  or 
virmes,  that  belong  to,  or  may  any  way  commend,  the 
will  of  a  free  agent.  Thes^e  therefore  we  exclude  not ;  and 
particularly  whatsoever  is  wont  to  be  signified,  as  attri- 
Dutable  unto  God,  by  the  names  of  koUfyuiy  as  a  steady 
inclination  unto  what  is  inteUeetually  pure  and  comely, 
with  an  aversion  to  the  contrary ;  jfutiu^  as  that  si^fnifies 
an  inclination. to  deal  equally,  which  is  included  m  the 
former,  yet  as  more  expressly  denoting  what  is  more  proper 
to  a  governor  over  others,  viz,  a  resointion  not  to  let  the 
tran^ressions  of  laws,  made  for  the  preservation  of  com* 
mon  order,  pass  without  due  animadversion  and  punish- 
ment ;  #fti<A,  whose  signification  also  may  be  whoUy  con- 
tained under  those  former  more  general  terms,  but  more 
directly  contains  sincerity,  unaptness  to  deceive,  and  con- 
stancy to  one's  word:  for  these  may  properly  be  styled 
good  things  in  a  moral  sense ;  as  manjr  other  things  might, 
m  another  notion  of  eoodness^  which  it  belongs  not  to  o«ur 
present  design  to  make  menticm  of.  But  these  are  men- 
tioned as  more  directly  tending  to  repreaent  to  ua  an  amia^ 
ble  object  of  religion ;  and  are  referred  hither,  as  they 
fitly  enough  may,  ont  of  an  unwillingness  to  multiply,  with- 
out necessity,  particular  heads  or  subjects  of  discourse. 

In  the  meantime,  as  was  said,  what  we  principally  in- 
tend, is,  That  the  Being  whose  existence  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  evince,  is  good^  as  that  imports  a  ready 
inclination  of  will  to  communicate  unto  others  what  may 
be  good  to  them :  creating,  first,  its  own  object,  and  then 
issuing  forth  to  it,  in  acts  of  free  beneficence,  suitable  to 
th«  nature  of  every  thing  created  by  it.  Which,  though 
it  be  the  primary  or  first  thin^  carped  in  the  notion  of 
thisgoodness,  vet  because  that  mcUnation  is  not  otherwise 
good  than  as  it  eonaists  with  holiness,  justice,,  and  truth, 
these  therefore  may  be  esteemed,  secondarily  at  least,  to 
betoag  to  it,  as  inseparable  qnalificationa  thereof 

Wherefore  it  is  not  a  merely  natural  and  necessary  eina> 
nation  we  here  Intend,  that  prevents  any  act  or  exercise  of 
counsel  or  design ;  which  would  no  way  consist  with  the 
liberty  of  the  divine  will,  and  would  make  the  Deity  as 
well  a  necessary  Agent,  as  a  necessary  Being;  yea,  and 
would  therefore  make  all  the  creamres  merebr  natural 
and  necessary  emanations,  and  so  destroy  the  distinction 
of  necessary  and  conthigent  beings.:  and,  by  consequence, 
bid  fair  to  the  making  all  things  Qod.  It  wouJd^  infer  not 
only  the  eternity  of  the  world,  but  would  seem  to  infer 
either  the  absolute  infinity  of  it,  or  the  perfection  of  it,  and 
of  every  creamre  in  it,  to  that  degree,  as  that  nothing  conld 
be  more  perfect  in  its  own  kind,  than  it  is ;  or  would  infer 
the  &iiteness  of  the  divine  Being.  For  it  would  make 
what  he  hoik  done  the  adequate  measure  of  what  he  cam 
do,  and  would  make  all  his  administrations  necessary,  yea, 
and  all  the  actions  of  men,  and  consequently  take  away 
all  law  and  government  ont  of  the  world^  and  all  measures 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  make  all  puniuve  justice,  barbar- 
ous ornelty:  and  oonsequentljr,  give  us  a  notion  of  gM^ 
--iss,  at  length,  plainly  mconsistent  with  itself 

All  thisisjwonded  agifcinst,  ty  our  having fiiaiaissttai 
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the  wisdom  of  that  Being,  wheieunto  we  abo  attribafce 
goodness ;  which  guides  all  the  issues  of  it,  according  to 
those  measures  or  rules  which  the  essential  rectitude  of 
the  divine  will  gires,  or  rather  is,  unto  it :  whereby  also  a 
foundation  is  laid  of  answering  such  cavils  against  the 
divine  goodness,  as  thev  are  i^  to  raise  to  themselves, 
who  are  wont  to  magnin^  this  attribute  to  the  suppression 
id  others ;  which  is,  indeed,  in  the  end,  to  mBonfy  it  to 
nothing.  And  such  goodness  needs  no  other  demonstraf 
tion,  than  the  visible  instances  and  efBects  we  have  of  it 
in  the  creation  and  conservation  of  this  world ;  and  parti- 
cularly, in  his  large,  munificent  bounty  and  kindness  Co- 
wards man,  whereot  his  designing  him  for  his  temple  and 
residence,  will  be  a  full  and  manifest  proof. 

And  of  all  this,  his  own  self-sufficient  fulness  leaves  it 
impossible  to  us  to  imagine  another  reason,  than  the  de- 
ligm  he  takes  in  dispensing  his  own  free  and  larse  com- 
munications. Besiaes,  that  when  we  see  some  semblances 
and  imitations  of  this  goodness  in  the  natures  of  some  men, 
which  we  fure  sure  are  hot  nothing,  they  must  needs  pro- 
ceed from  something,  and  have  some  fountain  and  original, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  the  common  Cause  and  Au- 
thor of  all  things.  In  whom,  therefore,  this  goodness  doth 
lirstly  and  most  perfectly  reside. 


CfiAPTER  IV. 


OmaiiUy  oil  Euppcnuibki'  Ev?!r(t>ctian  Bu^irtcd  dT  ihu  Beinc  ;  wHiw,  Flmfi  A  be- 

imrcMirj  \xmi  h  which  »  «k>wti  to  iuipori,  in  ibo  ^cJntraJ^  ih(»  utmroiL  nih 
mimmnflHinf.    Alsn  d jwn  llnTkgii  in  pBtticulBr  thai  trnd  Ui  evince  rhur  ^»^ne- 


nJl.  Ai  ihAt  it  ii  nt  liw  rctnoteit  diitiuicc  tnm  taa  hrttiV'  Moit  pu rdiy  ilt  u  laL 
Mnt  flbrijnifitod  t)ciiii[-  Thtf  pfuJucJjvd  and  cGHarriQe  ghumi  ur  nil  Lliiogt 
eW.    UMimJpiiflhiidt!.    Ineap^bib  of  addllioii.    SiOtniiVt  Henc«  if  more 


eipmuljrdKhic«>d.  tlw  itiflniMieii  orthii  bein^  An  lotfrnr  vt\mii^  U  Ue 
pawtk  tlu  cTisjLLnrc  caa  b&  actiutllT  in6iuE;Q7  tKffiaiiiia  coDiacniinff  the 
BjttQlLito  Aiirvnu  and  infiniteDSH  of  Odd  cxiAaidenHl.  S.  Thu  ntdiMk  m  \hk 
bdn^-    T^ffi  Tririity  not  thefdt}^  exdiid«L 

I.  Some  account  has  been  thus  fkr  given  of  that  Bising, 
whereunto  we  have  been  designing;  to  assert  the  honour  of 
a  temple.  Each  of  the  particulars  having  been  severally 
insisted  on,  that  concur  to  make  up  that  notidtn  of  this 
being,  which  was  at  first  laid  down.  And  more  largely, 
what  hath  been,  more  opposed,  by  persons  of  an  atheistical 
or  irreligious  temper.  But  because;  in  that  fore-mentioned 
account  of  Gkxi,  there  was  added  to  the  particulars  there 
enumerated,  (out.of  a  just  consciousness  of  human  inabili- 
ty to  comprehend  every  thing  that  may  possibly  belong  to 
him,)  this  general  supplement,  "  That  all  other  supposa- 
ble  excellences  whatsoever,  do  in  the  highest  periection 
wpertain  also  originally  unto  this  Being,"  it  is  requisite 
that  somewhat  be  said  concerning  this  addition.  Espe- 
cially in  as  much  as  it  comprehends  in  it,  or  may  inier, 
some  things  (not  yet  expressly  mentioned)  which  may  be 
thought  necessary  to  the  evincing  the  reasonableness  of 
religion,  or  our  self-dedication  as  a  temple  to  him. 

FOT  instance,  it  may  possibly  be.  alleged,  that  if  it  were 
admitted  there  is  somewhat  that  is  eternal,  uncaused,  in- 
dependent, necessarily  existent,  that  is -self-active,  living, 
powerful,  wise,  and  good;  yet  all  this  will  not  infer  upon 
Its  a  universal  obligation  to  religion,  unless  it  can  also  be 
evinced,  1.  That  this  Being  is  every  way  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply and  satisfy  all  our  real  wants  and  i^st  desires.  Ana, 
S.  That  this  Being  is  but  Me,  and  so  that  all  be  at  a  cer- 
tainty where  their  religion  ought  to  terminate ;  and  that 
the  worship  of  «very  te^iple  must  concentre  and  meet  in 
the  same  object.  Now  the  eviction  of  an  absolutely  perfect 
Being  would  include  each  of  these ;  and  answer  both  the 
purposes  which  may;  seem  hitherto  not  so  Ailly  satisfied. 
It  is*  therefore  requisite  that  we  endeavour. 

First,  To  show  that  the  Being  hitherto  described  is  ab- 
solutely or  every  way  perfect 

Secondly  J  To  deduce,  from  the^ame  grounds,  the  abso- 
lute ift^iu^.  and  the  wnity  or  the  onliness  thereof 

II.  And  lor  the  former  part  of  this  undertaking,  it  must 
bt  acknowledged  absolute  or  universal  perfection  cannot 
be  pretended  to  have  been  expressed  in  any,  or  in  all  the 
works  of  God  together.  Neitner  in  number ,  for  aught  we 
knowi  (for  as  we  cannot  conceive,  nor  consequently  speak. 


of  divine  perfections,  but  under  the  notion  of  many,  what- 
soever their  real  identity  majrbe,  so  we  do  not  know,  Intt 
that  within  the  compass  of  universal  perfection  there  maj 
be  some  particular  ones,  of  which  there  is  no  footstep  in 
the  creation,  and  whereof  we  have  never  formed  any 
thought,)  nor  (more  certainly)  in  degree  f  for  surely  the 
world,  and  the  particular  creatures  in  it,  are  not  so  perfect 
in  correspondence  to  those  attributes  of  its  great  Architet^ 
which  we  have  mentioned,  viz.  his  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  as  he  might  have  made  theni,  if  he  had  pleased. 
And  indeed,  to  say  the  world  were  absolutely  and  univer- 
saUyperfect,  were  to  make  tJkai  God. 

Wherefore  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  being  cannot  be  immediately  demonstrated 
jfrom  its  efifects,  as  whereto  they  neither  do,  nor  is  it  within 
the  capacity  of  created  nature  that  they  can,  adequately 
correspond.  Whence,  therefoie,  all  that  can  be  done  for 
the  evmcing  of  the  absolute  and  universal  perfection  of 
God,  must  be  in  some  other  way  or  method  of  discourse. 

And  though  it  be  acknowledged  that  it  cannott  be  imme- 
diately evidenced  firom  the  creation,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  mediately  it  may.  For  from  thence  Tas  we  have  seen) 
a  necessai^  self-originate  bein^,  such  as  nath  been  descri- 
bed, is.  with  the  greatest  certamty,  to  be  concluded ;  and, 
from  thejace,  if  we  attentively  consider,  we  shall  be  led  to 
an  absolutefy  perfect  one.  That  is,  since  we  have  the  same 
certainty  of'^such  a  necessary  self-originate  being,  as  we 
haye  that  there  is  any  thing  existent  at  all  *,  if  we  seriously 
weigh  what  kind  of  being  this  must  needs  be,  or  what  its 
notion  must  import,  above  what  hath  been  alreiEtdv  evinced; 
we  shall  not  be  found,  in  this  way,  much  to  fall  'short  of 
our  present  aim,  though  we  have  also  other  evidence  that 
may  be  produced  in  its  own  fitter  place. 

Here  therefore  let  us  awhile  make  a  stand,  and  more 
distinctly  consider  how  far  we  are  alreadv  advanced,  that 
we  may  with  the  better  order  and  advantage  make  oor 
further  progress. 

These  two  things,  then,  are  already  evident:  1.  That 
there  is  a  necessary  oei^  that  hath  be^  eternally  of  itself) 
without  dependence  upOn  any  thing,  either  as  a  productiTe 
or  donserving  cause :  and,  of  itself,  full  of  activity  and 
vital  energy,  ^  as  to  be  a  productive  and  sustaining  cause 
to  other  things.  Of  Xhis  any  the  most  conftised  and  indis- 
tinct view  of  this  world,  or  a  mere  taking  notice  that  there 
is  any  thing  in  being  that  lives  and  moves,  and  withal  that 
alters  and  changes,  (which  it  is  impossible  the  necessary 
being  itself  should  do,)  cannot  but  put  us  out  of  doabt. 
S.  Tnat  this  necessary,  self-originate,  vital^  active  being, 
hath  very  vast  power,  admirahle  wisdom,  and  most  free 
ai)d  lar^  goodness  belonging  to  it.  And  of  this,  our 
nearer  and  more  deliberate  view  and  contemplation  of  the 
world  do  equally  ascertain  us.  For  of  these  things  we 
find  the  manif^rat  prints  and  footsteps  in  it.  Yea,  we  find 
the  derived  things  themselves,  power,  wisdom,  aroodness, 
in  the  creatures :  and  we  are  most  assured  they  nave  not 
sprung  fi'om  nothix^ ;  nor  from  any  thing  that  had  them 
not.  And  that  which  originally  liad  them,  or  was  their 
first  fountain,  must  have  them  necessarily  and  essentially, 
(toother  with  whatsoever  else  belongs  to  its  being,)  in  and 
of  itself  So  that  the  asserting  of  any  other  necessaiy 
being,  that  is  in  itself  destitute  of  these  th^gs,  signifies 
no  more  towards  the  giving  any  account  how  these  things 
came  to  he  in  the  world,  than  if  no  being,  necessarily 
existing,  were  asserted  at  all.  We  are  therefore,  by  the 
exigency  of  the  case  itself,  constrained  to  acknowledge, 
not  onl)r  that  there  is  a  necessary  being,  but  that  Uiere  is 
such  a  one  as  could  be,  and  was,  the  fountain  and  cause 
of  all  those  several  kinds  and  d^ees  of  being  ^nd  per- 
fection that  we  take  notice  of  in  the  world  besides.  Ano- 
ther sort  of  necessary  being  should  not  only  be  asserted 
to  no  purpose,  there  beinr  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it,  no 
imaginable  use  to  be  made  of  it,  as  a  principle  tnat  can 
serve  any  valuable  end ;  (for  suppose  such  a  diing  as  ne- 
cessary matter,  it  will,  as  hath  been  shown,  be  unalterable; 
and  therefore  another  soft  of  matter  must  be  supposed  be- 
sides it,  that  may  be  the  matter  of  the  universe,  raised  ap 
out  of  nothing  for  that  purpose^  unto  which  this  so  un- 
wieldy and  unmanageable  an  entity  can  never  serve ;)  but 
also  it  will  be  impossible  to  be  proved.  No  man  can  be 
able  wUh  any  plausible  show  or  reason  to  make  it  oat. 


Ciir.IV. 
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Tea,  and  flusch  may  be  flftid,  I  concdve  with  conVbiciiig 
evidence,  against  it  As  may  perkaps  be  seen  in  the  seqod 
tNTthis  discbiirse. 

In  tbe  meantime,  that  there  is^  however,  a  necessary 
being,  onto  which  all  the  ])erfections  whereor  we  have  any 
ibotst^  or  reiKmUances  in  the  creation  do  originally  and 
essentiaUy  belong,  is  undeniably  evident. 

Now^  that  we  may  proceed,  what  can  self-essentiate, 
nnderived  pover,  wisdom,  goocbuss,  be,  bat  most  perfect 
power,  wisdom,  goodness!  Or  sbch,  as  than  which  there 
can  never  be  more  perfect!  For  since  there  can  be  no 
wisdom;  power,  or  goodness,  which  is  not  either  original 
and  self-essentiate,  or  derived  and  participated  from 
thenoe;  who  sees  not  that  the  former  most  be  the  more 
perfect!  Yea,'  and  that  it  comprehends  all  the  other  (as 
what  was  ttom  it^in  it8elf,and  consequently  that  it  is  simply 
the  most  perfect!  And  the  reason  Will  be  the  saYne,  con- 
cerning any  other  perfection,  the  stamps  and  characters 
whereof  we  Und  signed  upon  the  creatnres. 

Bat  that  the  being  anto  which  &ese  beionf  is  absolutely 
and  universally  penect  in  every  kind,  must  be  farther  evi- 
denced by  considering  more  at  larre  the  notion  and  import 
of  such  a  self-originate  necessary  being. 

Some  indeed.  Doth  more  anciently ,«  and  of  late,  have 
inverted  this  course;  and  from  the  supposition  of  absolute 
perfection,  have  gone  about  to  infer  necessity  of  existence, 
as  being  contained  in  the  idea  of  the  former.  But  of  this 
latter  we  are  otherwise  assured  upon  clearer  and  less  ex- 
ceptionable teimst.  And  bein^  so,  are  to  c(msider  what 
iranovement  may  be  made  of  it  to  our  present  purpose. 

And  in  tlte  general,,  this  seems  manifestly,  imported  in 
the  notion  of  the  necessary  being  we  have  already  evinced, 
that  it  have  in  it  (someway  or  other,  in  what  way  there 
will  be  occasion  to  c(»sider  hereafter)  the  entire  sum  and 
utmost  fulness  of  being,  beyond  which  or  without  the 
compass  whereof  no  perfection  is  conceivable,  or  indeed 
(which  is  of  the  same  import)  nothing. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  we  pretend  not  to  argue  this 
from  the  bare  terms  necessarf  Hinf  only,  but  from  hence, 
that  it  is  such  as  we  have  found  it:  though  indeed  these 
very  terms  import  not  a  little  to  this  purpose.  For  that 
which  is  necessarily  of  itself^  without  being  beholden  to 
any  thing,  seems  as  good  as  all  thin^  and  to  contain  in 
itself  an  immense  frdness,  bein^  indigent  of  nothing.  Nor 
by  indigence  is  here  meant  craymgness,  or  a  sense  of  want 
ooiy ;  in  opposition  Whereto,  eyery  good  and  virtuous  man 
hath  or  may  attain  a  sort  of  dvHmet^a  or  self-ftilness,  and 
be  satisfied  from  himself:  (which  yet  is  a. stamp  of  di- 
vinity, and  a  part  of  the  image  of  God,  or  such  a  partici- 
pation of  the  divine  nature,  as  is  agreeable  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  a  creature:)  biit  we  understand  by  it  (what 
is  natorally  before  that)  want  itself  really,  and  not  in 
opinion,  as  the  covetous  is  said  to  be  poor.  On  the  other 
land,  we  here  intend  not  a  merely  rati4>nal,  (much  less  an 
imaginary,)  but  a  real  self-fiilness.  And  so  we  say,  what 
is  of  that  nature,  that  it  is,  and  subsists  wholly  and  only 
of  itself,  without  depending  on  -any  qther,  must  owe  this 
absoluteness  to  so' peculiar  an  excellency  of  its  own  nature, 
as  we  cannot  weU  conceive  to  be  less  than  whereby  it 
comprehends  in  itself  the  most  boundless  and  unlimited 
fulness  of  being,  life,  power,  or  whatsoever  can  be  con- 
reived  under  the  name  of  a  perfection.  For  taking  notice 
of  the  existence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  some  reason  must 
be  assignable,  whence  it  is  that  this  particular  bein^  doth 
exist,  imd  hath  'sncii  and  such  powers  and  propertira  be- 
knging  to  it,  as  do  occur  to  our  notice  therein,  when 
we  can  now*  resolve  its  exi^nce  into  some  cause  that  put 
it  into  being,  and  made  it  what  it  is,  we  cease  so  much  to 
admire  the  thing,  how  excellent  soever  it  be,  and  turn  our 
admiration  upon  its  caose,  concludin'g  that  to  have  all  the 
perfection  in*  it  which  we  discern  in  the  effect,  whatsoever 
unknown  perfection  (which  we  may  suppose  is  very  great) 
it  may  have  besides.  And  upon  this  ground  we  are  led 
when  we  behold  the  manifold  excellences  that  lie  dispersed 
among  particular  beings  in  diis  universe^  with  the  glory  of 
the  whole  resulting  thence,  to  resolve  their  existence  mto 
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a  common  cause,  whidi  we' design  by  the  name  of  Qod. 
And  now  considering  him  as  a  wise  Agent,  (which  hath 
been  proved,)  and  consequently  a  free  one,  that  acted  not 
ttom  any  necessity  of  nature,  out  his  mere  aood  pleasure 
herein,  we  will  not  only  conclude  him  to  nave  all  that 
perfection  and  excellency  in  him  which  we  find  him  to 
have  displayed  in  so  vast  and  glorious  a  work,  but  will 
readily  believe  him  (supposinE  we  have  admitted  a  con- 
viction concerning  what  nath  heen  discoursed  before)  to 
have  a  most  inconceivable  treasure  of  hidden  excellency 
and  perfection  in  him,  that  is  not  represented  to  our  view 
in  this  work  of  his :  and  account,  that  he  who  could  do  all 
this  which  we  see  is  done,  could  do  unspeakably  more. 
For  though,  speaking  of  natural  imd  necessitated  agents, 
which  always  act  tt>  their  uttermost,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
aigue  firom  their  havingdone  some  lesser  thing,  to  their 
Dower  of  doing  somewhat  that  is  much  greater;  yet  as  to 
uree  agents,  that  can  chooee  their  own  act,  and  guide  them- 
selves by  wisdom  and  judgment  theirein,  the  matter  is  ncft 
so.  >As  when  some  great  prince  bestows  a  rich  largess 
upon  some  mean  person,  especially  that  deserved  nothing 
from  him,  or  was  recommended  Sy  nothing  to  his  royal 
favour,  besides  his  poverty  and  misery;  we  justly  take  it 
for  a  very  sindficant  demonstration  of  that  princely  mu- 
nificence and  bounty,  which  would  incline  him  to  do 
much  greater  things,  when  he  should  see  a  proportionable 
cause. 

But  now,  if  taking  notice  of  the  excellences  that  appear 
in  created  beings,  and  inquiring  how  they  come  to  exist 
and.be  what  they  are,  we  resolve  all  into  their  cause; 
which,considering  as  perfectly  free  and  arbitrary  in  all  his 
bommiinications,  we  do  thence  rationally  conclude,  that  if 
he  had  thought  fit,  he  could  have  made  a  muck  more 
pompous  display  of  himself;  and  that  there  is  in  him, 
besiaes  what  qypears^  a  vast  and  niost  abundant  store  of 
undiscovered  perfection. 

When  next  we  turn  our  inquiry  and  contemplation  more 
entirely  upon  the  cause,  and  bethink  ourselves.  But  how 
came  he  to  exist  and  be  what  he  is  !  Findins  this  cannot 
be  refunded  upon  any  superior  cause;  ana  our  utmost 
inquinr  can  admit  of  no  otner  result  but  this,  that  he  is  of 
himseu  what  he  is,  we  will  surely  say  then.  He  is  all  in 
all.  And  that  perfection  which  before  we  judged  vasdy 
great,  we  wilhnow  conclude  altogether  absolute,  and  su<m 
beyond  which  no  greater  can  be  thought. 

Adding,  I  say,  to, what  pre-conceptions  we  had  of  his 
greatness,  from  the  works  which  we  see  have  been  done 
fy  him,  (for  why  should  we  Iqfse  any  mund  we  might 
liave  esteemed  ohrselves  to  have  gained  before!)  the  con- 
sideration of  his  necessary  self-subsistence :  and  that  no 
other  reason  is  assignable  of  his  being  what  he  is,  but  the 
peculiar  and  incommonicable  excellency  of  his  own  nar 
tnre';  whereby  he  was  not  only  able  to  make  such  a  world, 
but  did  possess  eternally  and  m  variably  in  himself  all  that 
he  is,  and  hath:  we  cannot  conceive  that  oU  to  be  less  than 
absolutely  universal,  and  comprehensive  of  whatsoever  can 
lie  within  the  whole  compass  of  being. 

For  when  we  find  that  among  all  other  beings,  (which 
is  most  certainly  true  not  only  of  actual,  but  all  piassible 
beings  also,)  how  perfect  soever  they  are  or  may  be  m  their 
own  Kinds,  none  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  together,  are  or 
ever  can  be  of  that  perfection,  as  to  be  of  themselves  with- 
out dependence  on  somewhat  else  as  their  productive,  yea 
and  sustaining,  cause;  we 'see  besides,  that  their  cause 
hath  all  the  perfection,  some  way,  in  it  that  is  to  be  found 
in  them  all :  there  is  also  that  a|]propriate  perfection  be- 
longing thereto,  that  it  could  be ;  and  eternally  is  fyea  and 
coiud  not  but  be)  only  of  itself,  by  the  underived  and  in- 
conmunicablf  excellency  of  its  own  being.  And  surely, 
what  includes  in  it  all  the  perfection  of  all  actual  and  pos- 
sible beings,  besides  its  own .  (for  there  is  nothing  possible 
which  some  cause,  yea  and  even  this,  cannot  produce,) 
and  inconceivabfy  more,  must  needs  be  absolutely  ana 
every  way  perfect  Of  all  which  perfecdons  this  is  the 
radical  one,  that  belongs  to  this  common  Cause  and  Author 
of  ail  things,  that  he  is  necessarily  and  only  self-subsisting. 
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Vw  tf  this  ]iigh  pifrgMtim  lA  Mini  «C  bmif  bad  be«n 
vantJDg,  AothS^r  ^  ^1  ^*^  ^^^  ^*^<  Th«i;efor«  iFe  at-* 
tribute  to  Ood  the  grenteet  thiog  th«t  can  be  said  or 
thought,  (and  not  what  u  whoUv  diverse  ttovk  all  other 
perfection,  but  vhich  contains  all  others  in  iU\  when  we 
ftffirmof  mmthatheisneoenarilyofhiaiself.  Forthouc^ 
when  we  have  bewildered  and  lost  onraelvea  (as  we  soon 
may)  in  the  oontempLation  of  this  amaaing  subject,  we 
readilj  indulge  our  wearied  minds  the  ease  and  liberty  oC 
resolving  this  nigh  excellency  of  self  or  neoesaary  existenpe 
into  a  mere  ncsatiout  and  say  that  we  mean  by  it  nothing 
else  than  that  he  was  not  from  another;  yet  surely,  if  ve 
would  talce  some  pains  with  ourselves,  and  keep  our 
slothful  shifting  thoughts  to  some  exereise  in  this  matter^ 
though  we  can  never  comprehend  than  vast  fulness  of  per« 
faction  which  is  importea  in  it,  (for  it  were  not  what  we 
plead  for,  if  we  could  comprehend  it,)  yet  we  should  seon 
see  and  confess  that  it  contains  unspeslnbly  more  than  a 
negation,  even  some  great  thing  that  is  so  mdch  beyond 
our  thoughts^  that  we  shall  reckon  we  have  said  but  a 
little  in  saving  we  cannot  conceive  it.  And  when  we 
have  stretched  our  understandings  \o  the  utmost  of  their 
line  and  measure,  though  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to 
have  conceived  a  great  (teal,  there  is  inmutely  more  that 
we  conceive  not. 

Wherefore  that  is  asober  and  most  impoKtant  trufh  which 
is  occasionally  drawn  for^  (as  is  supposed)  from  the  so 
admired  Des  Cartes  by  the  urgent  objectioDs  of  his  very 
acute,  friendly  adversarv,  b  that  the  inexhaustible  power  of 
Gkxl  is  the  reason  for  which  he  needed-no  cause ;  and  that 
aince  that  unexhausted  power^  or  the  immensity  of  his  es> 
sence,  is  most  hi^y  ncieitive,  therefore  he  may  be  said  to 
be  of  himself  positively,  i.  si  not  as  if  he  did  ever  by  any 
positive  efficiency  cause  himself  (which  is  most  manifestly 
impossible)  but  that  the  positive  excellencv  of  his  own 
bemg  was  such,  as  oould  never  need,  nor  admit  of^  being 
.caused. 

And  that  seems  highly  rational,  ([which  is  so  largely  in* 
sisted  on  by  Doctor  Jackson,«  and  divers  others.)  that  what 
is  without  cause  must  also  be  without  limit  oi  being  *,  be- 
eauae  all  limitation  proceeds  f^om  the  cause  of  a  uing, 
which  imparted  to  it  sq  much  and  no  more :  which  Ma.- 
ment,  thonsh  it  seems  neglected  by  Des  Cartes,  and  is 
opposed  by  nis  antagonist ;  vetl  cannot  but  judge  that  the 
longer  one  meditates,-  the  less  he  shall  understand,  how 
any  thing  can  be  limited  ad  imJbra^  or  from  itself,  &a.  As 
the  author  of  the  llentam.  Pkifs.  Tieel.  speaks. 

But  that  we  may  entertain  ourselves  with  some  more 
particular  considerations  of  this  necessary  being,  which 
mav  evince  that  general  assertion  of  its  absolute  plenitude, 
or  fulness  of  ess^ice :  it  appears  to  be  such, 

III.  As  is  first,  at  the  greatest  imaginable  distance  from 
non-entity.  For  what  can  be  at  a  greater,  than  that  which 
is  neeessariljr,  which  signifies  as  much  as  whereto  not  to 
be  is  utterly  impossible  1  Now  an  utter  impo^ibility  not 
to  be,  or  Uie  uttermost  distance  from  fw  being,  seems 
plainly  to  imply  the  absolute  plenitude  of  aU  being.  And, 
if  here  it  be  siaid  that  to  be  necessar^y  and  of  itself  needs 
be  understood  to  import  no  more  than  a  firm  possession  of 
that  being  which  a  thing  hath,  be  it  never  so  scant  oi  mi- 
nute a  portion  of  being;  I  answer,  it  seems  indeed  so.  if 
we  measure  the  signification  of  this  expression  by  its  nrst 
and  more  obvious  t^ipearance.  But  if  you  consider  the 
matter  more  narrowly,  you  will  find  here  is  also  signified 
the  nature  and  kind  of  the  being  possessed,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  possession,  viz,  that  it  is  a  being  of  so  excellent 
and  noble  a  kind,  as  that  it  can  subsist  alone  without  being 
beholden :  which  is  so  mat  an  excellency,  -as  that  it  man- 
ifestly comprehends  aU  other,  or  is  the  foundatioh  of  all 
thsA  can  be  conceived  besides.  Which,  they  that  fondly 
dream  of  necessary  matter,  not  considering,  unwaringly 
make  one  single  atom  a  more  excellent  tfung  than  the 
whole  fVame  of  heaven  and  earth :  that  being  supposed 
simply  necessary,  this  the  merest  piece  of  hap-baxard,  the 
strangest  chance  imaginable,  ana  beyond  what  anv  but 
themselves  could  ever  nave  imagined.  And  which,  being 
considered,  would  give  us  to  understand  that  no  minute  or 
finite  being  can  be  necessarily. 
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further  distance  from  not-being* 

For  these  thines  that  came  ccmtingently  into  beine,  or  tt 
the  pleasure  of  aueecanse.  haveaU But  a  finite andliiidted 
being,  whereof  some,  having  a  smaller  portion  of  boiqg 
than  others,  approacn  so  much  the  nearer  to  notrbeing. 
ProportiOnably,  what  hath  its  being  necessarily  sad  of 
itself;  is  at  the  furthest  distance  from  no-being,  as  compre- 
hendinn  all  bem^  in  itsel£  Or,  to  torow  the  ejq^ressions 
of  an  elegant  ^rnter,  translated  Snto  our  own  lanKu&gei' 
"We  have  much  more  non-essrace  than  essence;  if  ve 
have  the  essenee  of  a  man,  yet  not  of  the  heavens,  or  of 
angels."  ''We  are  confined  and  limited  within  a  parti- 
cular essence,  bi|t  God,  who  is  what  he  i%  comprebe&deth 
all  possible  essences." 

I^or  is  this  precariously  spoken}  or  as  what  may  be  hoped 
to  be  ffranteu  upqn  coartesy»  But  let  the  nuotter  be  ngidlr 
exammed  and  discussed,  and  the  certain  truth  of  it  will 
most  evidently  appear.  For  if  any  thing  b^,  in  this  sense, 
remoter  than  othter  fron^  n(v4>aing,  it  must  either  be,  what 
is  necessarily  of  itself,  or  what  is  contingeutly  at  the  plei- 
sure  of  the  other.  But  kince  9M>thing  is,  besides  that  self- 
originate  necessary  being,  but  what  was  from  it;  and  no- 
thing from  it  but  what  was  within  its  productive  power; 
it  is  plain  all  that,  with  its  own  being,  was  contained  in  it 
And  therefore,  even  in  that  /sense,  it  m  at  the  greatest  du- 
tance  from  no-being;  as  comprehending  the  utmost  fnhieis 
of  being  in  itself,  and  consequently  absolute  perfectios. 
Which  will  yet  further  appear,  in  what  follows.  We  there- 
fore add, 

IV.  That  necessary  being  is  most  unmixed  or  jmiest 
being,  without  allay.  That  is  pure  which  is  full  pf^itself. 
Puritvis  not  here  meant  in  a  corporeal  sense,  (wliich  few 
will  think,)  nor  in  the  moral ;  but  as,  with  metaphysicians, 
it  signifies  simplicity  of  essence.  And  in  its  present  ose 
is  more  e^yeciuly  intended  to  signify  that  simplicity  which 
is  opposed  to  the  composition  of  act  and  possibility.  We 
sav  then,  that  necestiary  being  imports  purest  actuality; 
which  is  the  ultimate  ana  highest  perfection  of  being.  For 
it  signifies  no  remaining  possibility,  yet  unreplete  or  not 
filled  up,  and  consequently  the  fullest  exnberancv  and  en- 
tire confluence  of  all  being,  as  in  its  fountain  ana  original 
source.  We  need  not  here  look  further  to  evince  this, 
than  the  native  import  of  the  very  terms  themselves;  ««- 
eessUfif  and  posnitiMt  the  latter  whereof  is  not  so  fit^ 
said  to  be  excluded  the  former,  as  contingencv  is,  but  to  be 
swallowed  up  of  it;  as  fulness  takes  up  ail  the  space 
which  were  otherwise  nothing  but  vaciuty  or  emptin«i. 
It  is  plain  then  that  necessary  being  engrosses  all  possible 
being,  both  that  is,  and  (for  the  same  reason)  that  ever  was 
so.  For  nothing  can  be,  or  ever  was,  in  possibihy  to 
come  into  being,  but  what  either  must  sprmg,  or  hatn 
sprung,  from  the  necessary  self-subsisting  oeing. . 

So  that  unto  all  that  vast  possibility,  a  proporUonable 
actuality  of  this  being  must  be  understood  to  correspond. 
Else  the  other  were  not  possible.  For  nothing  is  ppssiblc 
to  be  produced  which  is  not  within  the  actualprodnctive 

Sower  of  the  necessary  being :  1  say  within  iU  acmal  pro* 
uctive  power;  for  if  its  power  for  such  production  were 
not  already  actual,  it  could  never  become  so,  and  so  were 
none  at  all :  inasmuch  as  necessary  being  can  never  alter, 
and  consequently  can  never  come  actnadly  to  be  ^J"* " 
already  is  not;  upon  which  account  it  is  truly  s^°'.''| 
tetemUposaee^essemniidam.  Wherefore  in  it,  is  notni|^ 
else  but  pure  actuality,  as  profound  and  vast  as  is  tbe  at 
mpst  possibility  of  all  creiOed  or  producible  beinff;  »•  ^'^ 
can  be  nothing  other  than  it  is,  out  can  do'all  ''"^T'liS 
which  more  hereafter.  It  therefore  stands  W0^»  °^ 
only,  more  directly,  to  impossibility  of  being,  which  is  w 
most  proper  notion  of  no-being,  but  some  way,  *^^'} 
possibili^  also.  That  is,  the  possibility  of  ^^inganyjjJSI 
but  what  it  is ;  as  being  every  way  complete  and  penecuj 
full  already.  v      ^  ab- 

V.  Again,  we  might  farther  add,  that  it  is  the  »<*^ 
stracted  Doing,  or  is  being  in  the  very  abstract.  ^  j^^J 
much  insisted  on  by  some  of  the  schoolmen,  ^^^jf 
notion  which  with  much  obscurity  they  V^^^^}%^j 
manner,  may  carry  some  such  sense  as  this,  (u  u     /* 
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IBK  is  espMt  of  any  other  ilMttiittnm«iitiaftbrtnuAiOili) 
boc  exiflis  always  in  oaftcretfoh  with  Mtteimfaiect,  that,  be 
It  sever  eo  Teiaed,  is  gnamsr  and  lees  ptrtM.  tfatt  itself; 
i&that  we  cendwtmgoiith  liie  laieiiteMy  abatraeted  ewence, 
aed  the  thing  which  hath  thM  essence ;  by  whi<^  oencre- 
tioiL  esaente  is  Umited,  and  is  enly  the  pvtitular  essence 
of  tikis  or  that  itaiBj^  which  haA  ofr  {possesses  that  essence. 
The  necessary  heing  ia^  in  strtet  prcfuitxj,  not  so  truly 
said  to  have  essence, «  to  be  it,  and  enst  separately  by 
itself;  not  as  limited  to  this  or  thai  thins.  Whcnoeitie, 
in  itself,  nriversal  essence,  containing  therefore,  not  for- 
"  r^  b«t  «nunendy,  the  being  eC  all  tilings  in  perfect 
-~^  Wbenee  all  its  own  attribates  are  capable  of 
ted  of  it  in  the  a(bflti«ct,«  that  it  is  wisdom, 
power,  goodness;  and  not  onh^  hath  thesej  and  that  upon 
uis  aocoont  it  is  a  being,.  whiA  is  necessarily  atki  of  itself. 
Far  that  which  is  necessarily  and  of  itself,  tt  not  whatso- 
c?er  it  is  by  the  accenion  of  any  thing  to  itself,  whereof 

'being  is  incapable;  but  by  its  own  siioE^leand 

le  esaehce.  Other  being  is  upon  snch  terms 
povetfnl,  wise,  yea,  and  existent,  aa  that  it  may  cease  to 
be  80.  Whereas  tonecosary  being,  it  is  manifestly  repug- 
nant, and  impossiMe  either  simply  not  to  be,  or  to  be  any 
thing  ebe  but  whst  and  as  it  is.  And  thoogh  other  things 
mayhsTe  propeTtle9.bellonging  to  their  essence  not  separa- 
ble from  it,  yet  fhey  are  not  their  very  essence  itself.-  And, 
whereas  they  are  m  a  possibili^  to  lose  their  very  exist- 
ence, the  Imot  and  ligament  of  whatsoever  is  most  intimate 
to  their  actoal  being,  all  then  falls  from  them  together. 
Here,  essence,  propertiea,  and  existence,  are  all  one  simple 
thing  that  can  never  oeaWy  decay,  or  cnange,  because  the 
whole  beihg  is  necessary.  Now,  all  this  being  annpposed, 
of  the  force  of  that  form  of  speech^  when  we  aflfrm  any 
thing  in  the  abstract  of  another,  we  may  admit  the  conSmon 
sense  of  men  to  be  the  interpreter.  For  every  body  can 
tell,  though  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word , 
«Astr«c<,  what  we  intend  when  we  nse  that  phrase  or 
manner  of  speaking.  As  when  we  say,  by  way  of  hyper-r 
bolical  commendation,  Snch  a  man  is  not  only  learned, 
bm  kaming  itself;  or  he  not  only  hath  m^ch  of  virtue, 
jnstice,  and  goodness  in  him,  but  bie  is  virtue,  justice,  ana 
goodness  itself,  (as  was  once  said  of  an  excellent  pagan 
virtmtm^  that  I  may  borrow  leave  to  use  that  word  m  the 
moral  sense,)  every  one  knows  the  fihrase  intends  the  ap- 
propriating  aU  learning,  virtue,  justice,  goodness,  to  such 
a  one.  Which,  because  they  know  unappropriable  to  any 
man,  they  easily  imderstana  it  tobe^  m  such. a  case,  a 
rheioricail  strain  and  form  of  speech.  And  yet  could  not 
know  that,  .if  also  they  did  not  nndentand  its  proper  and 
native  import.  And  so  it  may  as  well  be  understood  what 
is  meant  by  saying  of  Goo,  He  is  being  itself.    With 


which  sense  maybe  reconciled  that  of  O^e  so  named) 
DionysiiB  the  Areopagite  ;r  that  Ood  is  not  so  properly 
said  to  be  of.  or  be  i^,  or  to  have,  or  partake,  of  being,  as 
diat  it  is  of  nim,  &c  Inasmuch  as  he  is  the  pre-existent 
Bemg  to  all  being;  t.  c.  if  we  understand  him  to  mean  all 
besides  his  own.  In  which  sense  taking  being  for  that 
which  is  oommnnicated  and  imparted,  he  may  truly  be 
aid,  (as  thfa  author  and  the  Platonists  generally  speak,') 
to  be  snper-essential  or  soper-subetantiaL  But  how  fitly 
being-is  taken  in  that  restrained  sense,  we  may  say  more 
hereafter. 

In  the  meantime,  what  hath  been  said  conceminf  this 
ahstractefefiss  of  the  necessary  being,  hath  in  it  sometnings 
so  nnintelligible,  and  is  accompanied  with  so  great  (un- 
mentkmed)  diffictdties.  (which  it  would  give  us,  perhaps, 
more  labonr  than  pront  to  dis^suss,)  and  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  CM  appears  so  evidenceable  otherwise,'by  what 
hath  been  and  may  be  further  said,  that  we  are  no  w«y 
eoQcemed  to  lay  the  stress  of  the  cause  on  this  matter 
only. 

V  I.  Moreover,  neceswy  being  is  the  cause  and  author 
of  all  being  besides.  Whatsoever  is  not  necessary^  is 
eaued;  for  not  having  being  of  itself,  it  must  be  put  mtb 


behig  by  wMftewhai  eke.  And  ifitotttteli  es  tiiere  is  no 
middle  eon  of  being  betwixt  necessary  and  not  necessary, 
and  an  that  Is  not  neiessaiy  is  cauM,  it  is  plain  that 
which  is  necessary  must  be  the  cause  of  all  the  rest  And 
surely  what  Is  the  cause  of  all  being  besides  it&own,  must 
needs,  tme  way  or  other,  contain  its  own  and  all  other  in 
itself,  and  is  consequently  comprehensive  of  the  utmost 
fhlness  of  being*,  or  is  the-  aosolutely  perfect  being,  (as 
must  equally  be  acknowledged,)  unless  any  one  would 
imagine  himself  to  have  got  the  notice  of  some  perfection 
that  lies  without  the  compass  of  all  beftig. 

Nor  is  it  an  exception  worth  the  mehtioning,  that  tiiere 
may  be  a  conception  of  possible  being  or  perfection,  which 
the  necessary  being  hath  not  caosed.  For  it  is,  manifestly, 
as  well  the  possible  caose  of  all  poesiMe  bemg  and  per* 
fection,  as  the  actual  cause  of  what  is  actital.  *And  what 
it  is  possible  to  it  to  prr)duce,  it  hath  wUhin  its  productive 
power,  as  hath  been  said  before. 

Ana  if  the  matter  did  require  it,  we  misht  say  ftmher, 
that  the  same  necessary  "beiilg  which  hath  been  the  pro* 


ductlve  cause,  is  also  tne  continual  root  and  basis  oi  all 
being,  which  »  not  necessary.  For  what  is  of  itself  and 
cannot,  by  the  special  privilege  of  its  own  being,  but  be, 
needs  noming  to  sustain  it,'  or  needs  hot  trust  to  any  thing 
besides  its  own  eternal  etability.  But  what  is  not  so, 
seems  to  need  a  continual  reproduction  every  moment, 
and  to  be  no  more  cmble  of  oontinuinr  in  being  by  itself, 
than  it  was,  by' itself;  of  coming  into  being.  For  (as  ii 
frequently  alleged  by  that  so  oftc^  mentionea  author)  sihce 
there  is  no  connexion  betwixt  the  present  and  ftiture  time, 
but  what  is  easily  cumUe  of  rupture,  it  is  no  way  conse- 
quent that,  because  i  am  now,  I  shall  therefore  be  the 
next  moment,  ftifther  than  as  the  finee  Author  of  my  being 
shall  be  pleased  to  continue  his  own  most  arbitrary  in- 
fluence, for  my  sappott.  This  seems  highly  probable  to 
be  true,  whether  that  reason  signify  any  thii^  or  nothing. 
And  that  thence,  also,  contmual  conservation  differs  not 
from  creation.  Which,  whether  (as  is  said  by  the  same 
author)  it  be  cme  of  the  things  that  are  manifest  by  natural 
light,,  or  whether  a  positive  act  be  needless  to  the  annihi- 
lation of  created  things,  but  only  the  withholding  of  ii»- 
fluence,  let  them  examme  that  apprehend  the  cause  to 
need  it.  And  if,  upon  inquiry,  tney  judge  it  at  least 
evidenceable  by  natural  light  to  be  so,  (as  I  doubt  not 
they  will,)  they  will  have  this  further  gronnd  upon  which 
thi^  to  reason :  that,  inasmuch  as  the  necessary  being 
subsists  wboUy  by.  itself,  and  is  that  whereon  all  other 
doth  totally  depend,  it  hereupon  follows,  that  it  must, 
some  way,  contain  in  itself  all  being.  Wo  may  yet  Ain 
ther  i(dd. 

That  the  nedessary  being  we  have  evinced,  though  it 
have  caused  and  do  continually  sustain  all  things,  yet 
doth  not  itse)f  in  the  meantime  suffer  any  diminution. 
It  is  not  possible,  nor  consisient  with  the  very  terms  ««- 
uitary  Atftng,  that  it  can.  It  is  true,  that  if  sach  a  thing 
as  a  necessary  atom  were  admitted,  tbat  would  be  also 
andiminishable,  it  were  not  else  an  atom.  But  as  nothing 
then  can  flow  fh>m  it,  as  fhnn  a  perfect  parvimde  nothing 
can,  so  it  can  effect  nothing.  And  the  reason  is  the  same 
of  many  as  of  one.  Nor  wotild  undiminishablezi^ess,  upon 
such  terms,  signify  any  thing  to  the  magnifying  the  vabie 
of  such  a  trifle. 

But  this  ii  none  of  the  present  case :  for  our  eyes  tell 
us  here  is  a  world  in  being,  which  we  are.  sore  is  not  itself 
necessarily;  a^d  was  th^fore  made  by  him  that  is.  And 
that,  without  mutation  or  change  in  him ;  against  which 
the  very  notion  of  a  necessary  beinff  is  most  irreconcilably 
reluctant ;  and  therefore  without  diminution,  which  can- 
not be  conceivea  without  change.h 

Wherefore  how  inexhanstiMe  a  fountain  of  lifb,  being, 
and  allperlbction,  havewe  here  represented  to  our  thoughts  I 
fhmi  whence  thisvastnniverse  is  sprang,  and  isoontinually 
springing,  and  that  in  the  meantime  <reoeiving  no  rectruits 
or  foreign  smiplies,  vet  soffers  no  impairment  or  lessening 
of  itseu!  What  is  this  but  absolute  aU-frilnessI  And  it  is 
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so  far  firoBLtagiuiig  9mf  defidener  or  mutability  in  his 
nature,  that  diere  is  this  continiuQ  issue  of  power  and 
virtue  from  him,  that  it  demonstrates  its  high  excellency 
that  this  ean  be  without  decay  or  mutation.  For  of  all 
this,  we  are  as  certain  as  we  can  be  of  an^  thing :  that 
many  things  are  not  necessarily^,  that  the  being  must  be 
necessary  from  whence  all  things  else  proceed,  and  that 
with  necessary  being  chaiSge  is  inconsistent  It  is  therefore 
xmreasonable  to  entertain  any  doubt  that  things  wre  to, 
which  most  evidently  appear  to  be  so,  only  because  it  is 
beyond  our  measure  and  compass  to  apprehend  haw  ikey 
wrt  so.  And  it  would  be  to  doabt,  agamst  oar  own  eyes, 
whether  there  be  anv  such  thing  as  motion  in  the  world, 
or  composition  of  bodies,  because  we  cannot  give  a  clear 
account,  so  as  to  avoid  all  difficulties,  and  the  entanglement 
of  the  common  sophisms  about  them,  how  these  things 
are  perfon^ed.  In  the  present  case,  we  have  no  difficu% 
but  what  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  the  imperfection  of  our  own.  And  how  easily 
conceivable  is  it,  that  tomewhat  may  be  more  perfect,  than 
that  we  can  conceive  it.  If  we  cannot  conceive  Uie  maimer 
of  Glod's  causation  of  things,  or  the  nature  of  his  causar 
five  infljience,  it  only  shows  their  high  excellency,  and 
gives  us  the  more  ground  (since  this  is  that  iato  which 
both  his  own  revelation  and  the  reason  of  things  most 
naturally  lead  us  to  resolve  all)  to  admire  the  mighty 
efficacy  of  his  all-creating  and  all-sustainin|f  will  and 
word ;  that  in  that  easy  unexpensive  way,  by  his  mere  ^sOt^ 
so  great  things  should.be  performed. 

vll.  We  only  say  iQarther,  that  this  necessary  Being  is 
such  to  which  nothmg  can  be  added ;  so  as  that  it  should 
be  really  greater,  or  better,  or  more  perfect,  than  it  was 
before.  And  this  not  only  signifies,  that  nothihg  can  be 
joined  to  it,  so  as  tp  become  a  part  of  it,  (which  necessary 
being,  b^  its  natural  immutability,  manifestly  refuses,)  but 
we  also  intend  by  it,  that  all  thmgs  else,  with  it,  contain 
not  more  of  real  perfection  than  it  doth  alone.  Which, 
though  it  carries  a  difficulty  with  it  that  we  intend  not 
wholly  to  overlook  when  it  shall  be  seasonable  to  consider 
it,  is  a  most  apparent  and  demonstrable  tr^th.  For  it  is 
plain  that  all  being  and  perfection  which  is  not  necessary, 
proceeds  from  that  which  is,  as  the  cause  of  it :  and  that; 
no  cause  could  communicate  anything  to  another  which 
it  had  not,  some  wav,  in  itsel£  Wherefore  it  is  manifestly 
consequent  that  all  Other  being  was  wholly  before  com- 
prehended in  that  which  is  necessary,  as  having  been 
wholly  produced  by  it.  And  what  is  wholly  comprehended 
of  anotner,  i.  e.  within  its  productive  power,  before  it  be 
produced,  can  be  no  real  addition  to  it,  when  it  is. 

Now  what  can  be  supposed  to  import  ^ness  of  being 
and  perfection,  more  than  this  impossibility  of^  addition, 
or  that  there  caA  be  nothing  ^ater  or  more  perfect  % 

And  now  these  considerations  are  mentioned,  without 
solicitude  whether  they  be  so  many  exactly  distinct  heads. 
For  admit  that  they  be  not  all  distinct,  but  somp  are  in 
volved  with  others  of  them,  yet  the  same  truth  may,  more 
powerfully  strike  some  understandings  in  one  form  of  re- 
presentation, others  in  another.  And  it  suffices,  that 
(though  not  severally)  Ihey  do  together  plainly  evidence 
that  the  necessary  being  includes  th^  absolqte,  entire  ful- 
ness, of  a|l  being  and  perfection  actual  and  possible  within 
itself. 

Having  therefore  thus  despatch^  that  former  part  of  this 
undertakmg,  the  eviction  of  an  ^very-way  perfect  being, 
we  shall  now  need  to  labour  little  in  the  otner,  viz. 

Yin.  Secondly^  The  more  ^express  deduction  of  thein- 
finiteness  and  ommess  thereof. 

For  as  to  the  former  of  these,  it  is  in  eflfect  the  same 
thing  that  hath  been  already  proved;  since  to  the  fullest 
notion  of  infiniteness,  absolute  perfection  seems  every  way 
most  ihlly  to  correspond.  For  absolute  peiTection  includes 
all  conceivable  perrection,  leaves  nothing  excluded.  And 
what  doth  most  simple  infiniteness  import,  but  to  have 
nothing  for  a  boundary,  or,  which  is  the  same;  not  to  be 
hounded  at  all  1 

We  intend  not  now,  principally,  infiniteness  extnnsi- 
caUff  considered,'  with  respect  to  time  and  place,  as  to  be 
otenuU  and  immente  do  import ;  but  iiUrmsicaUf,  as.im- 
portiog  bottomless  profiindify  of  essence,  and  the  full  con- 
fkienca  ef  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  perfection,  without 


bo«nd  or  limit  Tbk  is  .the.saae  widi  ahsolnte  perfec- 
tion :  which  yet,  if  any  should  suspect  not  to  be  so,  they 
might,  however,  easily  andexpreauy  prove  it  of  the  neces- 
sary being,  upon  the  same  grounds  thai  have  been  already 
allied  for  proof  of  that .'— «8  that  the  necessary  being  hath 
actuality  answerable  to  the  utmost  possSbililY  of  the  crea* 
ture ;  that  it  is  the  only  root  and  cause  of  all  other  beings 
the  actual  cause  of  whatsoever  is  actually ;  the  possible 
cause  of  whatsoever  is  possible  to  be:,  which  is  most  ap- 
parently true,  and  hath  been  evidenced  to  be  so,  by  what 
nath  been  said,  so  lately,  as  that  itneetls  not  be  repeated. 
That  is.  in  short,  that  nothing  that  is  not  necessarily,  and 
of  itseli,  could  ever  have  been  or  can  be,  but  as  it  hath 
been  or  shall  be  put  into  being  by  that  wluch  is  necessa- 
rily, and  of  itself.  *  So  that  this  is  as  apparent  as  that  any 
thmg  is,  or  can  be.       .         • 

But  now  let  sober  reason  judge,  whether  there  can  be 
any  bounds  or  limits  set  to  the  possibility  of  producible 
bemg;  either  in  respect  of  kinds,  numbers,  or  degrees  of 
perfection^  Who  can  say  or  think^  whan  there  clui  beso 
many  sorts  of  creatures  produced,  (or  at  least  individuals 
of  those  sorts,)  that  there  can  be  no  more.1  Or  that  any 
creature  is  so  perfect  as  that  none  can  be  made  more  per- 
fect 1  Which  mdeed,toisuppose,  were  td  suppose  an  actaal' 
infiniteness  in  the  creature.  And  then  it  being,  however, 
still,  but  somewhat  that  is  preated  or  made,  now  ean  its 
maker  but  be  infinite  1  For  surely  nobody  will  be  so  ab- 
surd as  to  imagine  an  infinite  efifect  of  a  finite  cause. 

Either  therefore  the  creature  is,  or  sopie  time  may  be 
actually  made,  so  perfect  th^t  it  cannot  be  more  perfect,  or 
not  tt  not,  we  have  our  purpose ;  that  there  is  an  infinite 
possibility  on  the  part  of  the  creature,  always  unreplete; 
and  consequeixitly,  a  proportionable  infinite  actuabtr  of 
power  on  the  Creator's  part  Infinite  power,  I  say;  othe^ 
wise  there  were  not  that  acknowledged  infinite  possibility 
of  producible  being.  For  nothing  is  producible  that  no 
power  can  ph)duce,  be  the  intrinsic  possibility  of  it  (or  its 
not-implyii^  in  itself  a  contradiction  that  it  should  exist) 
what  it  wilL  And  I  say,  infinite  actual  power,  became 
the  Creator,  being  what  he  is  necessdirily,  what  power  he 
hath  not  actnalhr,  ne  can  never  have,  as  was  argued  before. 
But  if  it  be  said,  the  creature  either  is,  or  mi^y  some  time 
be,  actually  so  perfect  as  that  it  cannot  be  more  perfect; 
that,  1^  was  said,  will  suppose  it  then  -aetually  infinite; 
and  therefore  much  more  mat  its  cause  is  so.  And  there- 
fore in  this  way  our  present  purpose  would  be  gained  aJso. 
But  we  have  no  mind  to  gain  it  this  latter  way,  as  we  have 
no  need.  It  is  in  itself  plain,  to  any  one  that  consideis, 
that  tl^is  possibility  on  the  creature's  part  can  never  actu- 
ally be  filled  up;  that  it  is  a  bottondess  abyss,  in  which 
our  thoughts  may  still  gradually  «)  down  deeper  and 
deeper,  without  end:  that  is,  that  still  more  might  be  pro- 
duced, or  more  perfect  creatures,  and  still  more,  everlast- 
ingly, without  any  bound;  which  sufficiently  infers  what 
we  aim  at,  that  the  Creator's  actual  power  i^  proportion- 
able. And  indeed  the  supposition  of  the  former  canneither 

consist  with  the  Creator's  perfection,  nor  with  the  imp^- 
fectiOn  of  the  creature:  it  would  infer  that  the  Creators 
productive  power  might  be  exhausted;  that  hecouldflj 
no  more,  and  so  place  an  actual  boundary  to  him,  ana 
make  him  finite.  It  were  to  make  the  creature  actually 
full  of  being,  that  it  could  recdive  no  more,  and  so  wouw 
make  that  infinite.  But  it  may  be  said,  since  all  Vf^^^^ 
in  order  to  act,  and  the  very  noti(Hi  of  possibility  nnporo 
that  such  a  thing,  of  which  it  is  said,  may,  some  ^me,  oe 
actual ;  it  seems  very  unreasonable  tojsay,  thiU  the  mmuw 
power  of  a  cause  cazmot  produce  an  infinite  effect;  <*'" 
infinite  possibility  can  never  become  infinite  actuality,  ro 
that  were  to  say  and  unsay  the  same  thing,  of  the  same, 
to  affirm  omnipotency  andimpotency  of  the  same  cause, 
possibility  and  impossibility  of  the  same  effect.  ^. 

How  urgent  soever  this  difficulty  may  seem^  there  nw» 
nothing  but  patience  and  attentive  consideration  }^9{rL. 
tangle  ourselves  and  get  through  it    For  if  ^/T,w 
allow  ourselves  the  leisure  to  consider,  we  shall  nna  u* 
.power  and  possibOUy  must  here  be  taken  not  sin?P»y  "J. 

abstractedly,  but  as  each  of  them  is  in  <^N^^^j2tt 
infinite,    ^id  ii^hat  is  ioinite,  but  that  which  can  neve 

be  travelled  through,  or  whei«of  n6  end  cattbe  ^r,\\v^ 
untbl    Now  suppose  infinite  power  had  produccaau 
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it  eooid  prodtMe,  it  irere  b»1ob^  inflnite,  tlieie  were  an 
and  of  it :  i.  «.  it  had  found  limits  and  a  boimdaiy  beyond 
vfaich  it  could  not  go.  If  infinite  poaaibiUty  were  filled 
ap,  tliere  were  an  end  of  that  also;  ^nd  so  neither  were 

It  maj  then  be  Aizther  nigad,  that  there  is  therefore  no 
such  thing  as  infinite  power  or  poaailnlitF.  For  how  is 
that  cttDse  said  to  hxire  infinite  power,  which  can  never 
pioduce  ita  propoitioniable  ejSfect,  or  that  efihct  have  infinite 
poenbiU^,  which  can  never  be  prodooedl  It  wouldfollow 
then,  that  power  and  possibilitj,  which  are  said  to  be  in* 
finite,  are  neidier  power  nor  possibility ;  and  that  if^ntte 
moat  be  rejected  as  a  notion  either  repugnant  to  itseli^  or 
CO  any  thing  untowhkh  we  shall  go  Sbbout  to  affix  it. 

I  answer,  It  only  follows,  they  are  neither  power  nor 
posnbOity,  wherecf  there  is  airy  bound  or  end;  or  that 
can  ever  be  gone  throng.  •  And  howabaord  is  itthatthey 
shall  be  said,  as  they  cannot  bat  be,  to  be  both  very  vast, 
if  they  were  finite ;  and  bone  at  all,  for  no  oOier  reason 
bat  their  being  infinite !  And  for  the  i>retended  repugnancy 
of  the  very  notion  of  infinite,  it  is  plain,  that  though  it  can- 
not be  to  ns  distinctly  comprehensible,  yet  it  is  no  more 
repagnant  than  the  notion  of  finiteness.  Nor  when  we 
have  ccneeiFed  of  power,  in  the  ff^eiU,  tod  in  our  own 
thoo^  set  boonds  to  it,  and  maae  it  finite,  is  it  a  greater 
difficulty  Cbay,  they  that  try  will  find^  it  much  easier]^ 
again  to  think  away  these  bounds,  and  *make  it  infinile  1 
And  let  themtha^  judge  the  nation  of  infiniteness  incon- 
sisient,  therefore  reject  it  if  they  can.  Ther  will  feel  it 
reimporihg  itsetf  upon  them,  whether  they  will -or  no,  and 
atkkuig  as  dose  to  their  minds  9s  their  very  thinkingpo wer 
ilseUl  And  who  was  therefere  ever  heard  of,  that  did  not 
acknowledge  some  or  other  infinite  1  Even  the  Epicure- 
ans themaeTves,  though  they  confined  their  gods,  they  did 
not  the  universe.  Which,  also,  though  some  Perifotdio 
atheiais  made  finite  in  respect  of  place;  yet  in  duration 
they  made  it  infinite.  Though  the  notion  of  an  letemal 
world  is  eammbered  with  such  absiurdities  and  impossi- 
bilities, as  whereof  there  is  not  the  least  shadow,  in  that, 
of  an  eveiy  way  infinite  Deity.  ^  . 

Briefly,  it  consisia  not  With  the  nature  of  a  contingent 
being,  to  be  jnfinite.  For  what  ia  iq>on  such  terms,  only; 
in  bSig,  is  reducible  to  nothing,  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  its  maker;  bat  it  is  a  mamfest  retmgnancy,  that  what 
is  at  the  utmost  distance  ihim  nothihg  (as  itifinite  fulness 
c€  being  cannot  but  be)  should  be  reduciBle  thither. 
Thereibre  actnal  infihUy  cannot  but  be  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  that  whi<^  is  necessarily.  ' 

iTet  may  we  not  say,  that  it  is  not  within  the  compass 
of  infinite  power  46  make  a  creature  that  may  l}e  infinite. 
For  it  aigaes  not  want  of  power  that  this  is  never  to  be 
done,  but  a  still  infinitely  abounding  surplusage  of  it,  that 
can  never  be  drained  or  diawn  dry.  Ifor,  (hat  the  thing 
ilself  is  pimply  impossible.  K  may  he,  as  is  compendiously 
expressed  ov  that  most  succinct  and  polite  .writer,  pr. 
B(7le,i  ta  fitri^  not  in  facto  nu.  That  is,  it  might  be  a 
thing  always  ia  tiMNg,  but  iieofriI<m«.  Because  it  belongs 
lo  the  infinite  perfection  of  God,  that  his  power  be  never 
actually  exhauirted ;  and  to  the  infinite  imperfection  of  the 
CKatnre,  that  it5  poskbility  or  capacity  be  never  filled  up : 
to  the  necesnry  self-subsisting  oeing,  to  be  always  fall 
and  conunnnicative;  to  the  communicated  contin|;ent  be^ 
ing,  to  be  ever  empty  aiid  Craving.  One  mavbe  said,  to 
have  that,  some  way,  in  his  power,  not  qnly  whi^h  he  can 
do  presently,  all  at  once,  but  which  he  can  do  by  degrees, 
ana  snpposug  he  have  sufficient  time.  86  a  man  may  be 
reckoned  able  to  do  diat,  as  the  uttermost,  adequate  effect 
of  his  whole  power,  which  it  is  onlv^  pebble  to  him  to 
have  effected,  with  the  expiration  of  his  Ufe's-time.  Ck>d'8 
measure  id  eternity.  What  if  we  say  then,  this  is  a  work 
possible  to  be  accomplished,  even  as  the  ultimate^  propor- 
tionable issue  of  divine  power,  (if  it  were  his  will,  upon 
whid}  all  contingent  being  depends,)  (hat  the  creature 
ahoold  be-ever  growing  in  the  mean  while,  and  be  abso- 
hitely  perfect  at  the  e^^iration  of  etemityl  If  then  you 
be  good  at  suppositions,  suppose  that  expire^,  and  this 
vork  finished.  Doth  together.  Wherefore  if  ^onask.  Why 
can  the  work  of  maSng  created  being  infinite,  never  be 
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dooel  The.answsr  wfilbe»Beea»e  etendffCie  evanr 
imaginable  instant  whereof;  the  inexhausdbfe  power  of 
Gk>d  can,  if  he  will,  be  still  adding  either  more  creatnreSi 
or  more  j^rfection  to  a  creature)  can  never  be  at  an  end. 

We  might  ftirther  aigne  the  infinity  of  the  necessary 
beinff,  from  what  hath  been  said  of  its  wUimmiuhMmm^ 
by  all  its  vast  communications.  Its  impossibilityk  to  re- 
ceive an^  aeeemon  to  itself,  by  any  its  so  great  proanctions, 
both  which  are  plainly  demonstrable,  as  we  have  seen,  m 
the  necessary  being,  even  as  it  is  such,  and  do  clearly,  as 
any  thing  can,  be^eak  vi^mibf.  But  we  have  thence  ar- 
gued ito  absolute  perfection,  which  so  evidently  includes 
the  same  thin^,  that  all  this  latter  labour  might  have  been 
spared:  were  it  not  that  it  is  the  genins  of  some  persona 
not  to  be  content  that  thev  have  the  substance  of  a  thing 
said,  unless  it  be  also  saia  in  their  own  terms.  And  that 
the  express  asserting  of  God's  simple  infiniteness,  in  those 
very  terms,  is,  in  that  respect,  the  more  requisite,  as  it  is 
a  form  of  expression  more  known  *and  usual. 

IX.  There  ar^  yet  some  remaining  difficulties  in  Che 
matter  we  )iave  been  discoursing  of;  which  partly  through 
the  debility  of  our  own  minds  we  cannot  but  find,  and 
which  phrtly  the  spbtilty  of  sophistical  wits  doth  create  to 
us.  It  will  he  requisite  we  have  some'consideration  of  at 
least  some  of  them,  which  we  will  labour  to  despatch  with 
all  possible  brevi^ ;  leaving  those  that  delight  in  the  sport 
of  tying  and  loosmg  knots,  or  of  weaving  snares  wherein 
cunningly  to  entangle  thea^elvesj  to  be  entertained  l^the 
uhoel^mtni  among  whom  ihiej  may  find  enough,  upon 
thi;5  subject,  to  give  them  exercise  imto  loeaniieu ;  ana,  if 
their  mmds  have  any  relish  of  what  is  more  savory,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  imto  loathing. 

It  m&y  possibly  be  here  said^  short.  But  what  have 
we  all  this  while  been  doin^  1  we  have  been  labouring 
to  prove  that  necessary  bemg  comprehends  the  absolute 
fulness  of  all  being :  and  what  doth  this  signify,  but  that 
all  being  ia  necessary  1  That  Gk)d  is  all  things,  and  so 
that  every  thing  is  Qod ;  that  we  hereby  confound  the  be* 
ing  of  a  man,  yea,  of  a  stone,  or  whatever  we  can  think 
of,  with  one.  another,  and  all  with  the  being  of  God. 

And  a^^ain,  how  is  it  possible  there  should  be  an  infinite 
self-subsisting  being  1  For  then  how  can  there  be  any 
finite,  dnce  such  infinite  being  includes  all  being,  and 
there  can  be  nothing  beyond  all  1  ^ 

'  Here  therefore  it  •is  re<|uisite,  having  hitherto  only  aa* 
sorted,  and  endeavoured  to  evince  that,  tome  wav,  necea- 
sary  bieing  doth  include  all  l^eii^,  to  show  in  wnat  way. 
And  it- is  plain  ^t  doth  not  include  all,  in  the  same  way. 
It  doth  not  so  include  that  which  is  created  by  it  and 
depends  on  it,  as  it  doth  its  own,  which  is  imcreated  and 
inaependent. 

The  one  it  mcludes  as  its  own,  or  rather  as  itself;  the 
other,  as  what  it  is,  and  ever  was,  within  its  power  to  pro- 
duce. If  any  better  like  the  VetmsformaUy  and  9tftea%, 
they  may  serve  themselves  of  them  at  their  own  pleasure, 
which  yet,  as  to  many,  will  but  more  darkly  speak  the 


>. 


.  We  must  here  know,  the  prodtactive  power  of  Qod  ter- 
minates not  upon  himself,  as  if  he  were,  bv  it,  capable  of 
adding  any  thin^-  to  his  own  ajypropriate  oeing,  which  is 
(as  hflUh  been  evmced  alreadv)  infinitely  ftdl,  and  incapa- 
ble of  addition,  and  is  therefore  all  pure  act  ^  but  on  the 
creature,  where  there  is  still  a  perpetual  possibflitv,  never 
filled  up ;  because  divine  fower  can  never  be  exhausted. 
And  thus  an  that  of  being  is  virtually  in  him,  which,  either 
having  produced,  he  doth  totally  sustain,  or  not  being  pro- 
duced, he  can  produce. 

Whereupon  it  is  easy  to  understand,  how  necessary 
being  may.  comprehend  all  beine,  and  yet  all  being  not  he 
necessary.  .  It  comprehends  all  heing,  besides  what  itself 
is,  as  having  had,  within  the  compass  of  its  productive 
power,  whatsoever  hath  actually  sprung  fVom  it,  and  having 
within  the  compass  of  the  same  power,  whatsoever  is  ^fl 
possible  to  be  produced.  Which  no  more  confounds  such 
produced  or  producible  being  with  that  necessary  being 
which  is  its  cause,  than  it  confounds  all  the  effects  of  hu- 
man power  with  one  another,  and  with  the  being  of  a  man, 
to  say,  that  he  Virtually  comprehended  them  (so  far  asdiey 
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irereprddtieibtebf liim)wkUAy»Mi«i»^  Aftditisno 
wiseir  att  inference  frotik  the  former,  Oiati  ll  would  be  tMUk 
this  latter,  that  a  hottae,  a  book,  and  a  chiM^  are  the  same 
thing  with  one  another,  add  with  the  persM  that  prodneed 
them ;  because,  so  fhr  as  they  were  prodtieed  by  him,  he 
had  it  in  lus  power  to  produce  them.  And  that  the  eflfeets 
atdiifine  pawer  are  produced  thereby  taUMfi  whereas  those 
of  human  power  are  produced  by  it  but  in  fart  enl^j  doth, 
as  to  the  strength  and  reasonableness  of  the  argument, 
nothing  alter  the  case. 

Aud  as  to  the  next,  That  infinite  beiikg  Should  sesm  to 
exclude  all  finite ;  I  confess  that  sueh  as  are  so  di^iosed, 
might  here  even  wrangle  continu^y,  as  they  mieht  do 
about  any  thing  in  which  infiniteness  is  conceniea  *,  and 
yet  therem  show  themselves  (as  S^eca  I  remember  speaks 
m  another  case).not  a  wit  the  more  leartied,  but  the  more 
troublesome.  But  if*one  would  make  short  work  of  it,  and 
barely  deny  that  infinite  bein^  excludes  finite,  (as  Sdotus 
doth  little  else  ;i  besides  deimng  the  consequence  of  the 
argument,  by  which  it  was  before  enfbrced,  viz.  [that  an 
infinite  body  would  exclude,  a  finite ;  for  where  should  the 
finite  be,  when  the  infinite  should  fill  up  all  space.1  And 
therefore  by  parity  of  reason,  why  should  not  mfinite  being 
exclude  fimte  1]  showing  the  disparity  of  the  two  cases,)  il 
would  perhaps  giye  them  some  trouole  also  to  prove  it. 
For  which  way  would  they  ^  to  work  1  Infihite  self-sub- 
sisting being  includes  all  bemg,  vety  ^e ;  and  therefore, 
We  say,  it  includes  finite.  And  what  then  1  Doth  it,  be- 
cause h  ihcludes  it,  therefore  excltide  iti  And  let  the 
matter  be  soberly  considered;  somewhat  of'finite  being 
and  power,  we  say,  (and  apprehend  no-  knot  or  difficulty 
in  the  matter,)  can  extend  so  far  as  -to  produce  some  pro- 
portionable effect,  or  can  do  such  and  such  things.  And 
what,  doth  it  seem  likely  then,  that  infinite  being  and 
power  can  therefore  do  just  nothinff  1  Is  it  not  a  reason 
of  mighty  force,  and  confoundingly  demonstrative,  that  an 
agent  can  do  nothing,  or  cannot  possibly  prodace  any  the 
least  thing,  only  because  he  is  of  mfinite  power  1 

For  if  mere  be  a  simple  inconsistency  between  an  infinite 
being  and  a  finite,  that  will  be  the  case ;  that,  h^ause  the 
former  is  infinite,  therefore  it  can  produce  nothing.  For 
what  it  should  produce  cannot  consist  with  it,  i.e.  even 
not  being  finUe;  and  thed  certainly  if  we  could  suppose 
the  effect  tninite,  much  less.  But  what,  therefore,  is  power 
the  less  for  being  infinite  1 .  or  can  infinite  power,  even  be- 
cause it  is  infinite,  do  nothing  1  What  can  be  said  or 
thought  more  absurd,  or  void  ofsensel  Or  shall  it  be 
said  that  the  infiniteness  of  power  is  no  hinderance,  but  the 
infiniteness  of  being  1  But  how  wild  an  imagination  were 
that  of  a  finite  being,  that  were  of  infinite  power !  And 
besides,  is  that  power  somewhat,  or  nothing  1  Surely  it 
will  not  be  said  it  is  nothing.  Then  it  is  some  being ; 
and  if  some  power  be  some  wing,  what  then  is  infinite 
power  1  is  not  thai  infinite*  bein^  H  And  now,  therefore,  if 
this  infinite  can  produce  any  thing,  which  it  were  a  strange 
madness  to  deny,  it  can  at  least  produce  some  finite  thing. 
Wherefore  there  is  no  ineonsi^ency  between  the  infinite 
and  finite  beings,  unless  we  say  the  effect -produced,  even 
by  being  produced,  must  destroy,  or  even-  infinitely  impair, 
m  cause,  so  as  to  make  it  cease  at  least  to  be  infinite. 
But  that  also  cannot  possibly  be  said  of  that  which  is  infi- 
nite and  necessary ;  which,  as  hath  been  shown,  cannot, 
hv  whatsoever  productions,  suffer  any  diminution  or  decay. 
Ii  here  it  be  further  urged.  But  here  is  an  infinite  being 
now  su^mosed ;  let,  next,  be  supposed  the  production  of  a 
finite :  this  is  not  the  same  with  the  other ;  for  surely  in- 
finite, and  finite,  are  distin^;uishable  enough^  and  do  even 
infinitely  differ.  The  finite  is  either  something  or  nothing : 
nothing  it  cannot  be  said;  for  it  was  supposed  a  being, 
and  produced;  but  the  production  of  nothing  is  no  pro- 
duction. It  is  somewhat  then;  here  is  therefore  an  mfi- 
nite being,  and  a  finite  now  besides.  The  infini^,  it  was 
said,  cannot  be  dimmished ;  the  finite,  a  real  something,  is 
added.  Is  there  therefore  nothing  more  of  existent  being 
than  there  was  before  this  production  1  It  is  answe]:ed, 
Nothing  more  than  virtually  was  before ;  for  when  we 
suppose  an  infinite  being,  and  afterwards  a  finite;  this 
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of  itself  out  of  nothibg,  or  as  prooee£ng  from  some  t 

thing  as  its  cause,  but  as  produced  by  that  infinite,  or 
springing  out  of  that,  wbich  it  could  not  do,  but  as  being 
before  virtually  contained  in  it.  For  the  infinite  produces 
nothing,  which  it  could  not  produce.  And  what  it  could 
produce,  was  before  contained  in  it,  as  in  the  power  of  its 
cause.  And  to  any  one  that  i^ttends,  and  is  not  disposed 
to  be  quarrelsome,  this  is  as  plain  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, as  how  any  finite  thing  may  produce  another,  or 
rather,  more  plain  and  easy,  because  a  finite  agent  doth 
not  entirely  contain  its  effect  within  itself,  or  in  its  owe 
power,  as  an  infisiite  doth.  If  yet  it  be  again  said,  that 
which  is  limited  is  not  infinite,  but  suppose  any  finite  thing 
produced  into  being  after  a  pre^xistent  infijodte,  this  infi- 
nite becomes  now  limited ;'  ror  the  bein^  of  the  finite;  is  not 
that  of  the  infinite,  each  hath  its  own  distinct  being.  And 
it  cannot  be  said  of  the  oncj  it  Is  the  other ;  therefore  each 
is  limitedto  itself  I  answer ;  tha/  "vhich  was  infinite  be- 
comes not  hereby  less  than  it  was,  for  it  hath  produced 
nothing  but  what  was  before  virtually  contained  m  it,  and 
-still  is,  for  it  still  totally  sustains  the  other.~But  whatso- 
ever it  actually  doth,  it  can  do,  or  hath  within  its  power: 
therefore  if  it  were  infinite  before,  and  is  not  now  Become 
less,  it  is  still  iidinite. 

Wherefore  the  true  reason  why  the  position  of  a  finite 
xhing  after  a  supposed  all-comprenending  infinite,  doth  no 
way  intrench. upbn  or  detract  firam  the  Other's  all-compre- 
hensive inftnity,  is,  that  it  was  f&rmerly  contained,  and  still 
is,  within  the  virtue  and  power  of  the  other. 

Jt  is  true,  that  if  we  should  suppose  any  thine  besides 
that  supposed  infinite  to  be  of  itself,  thai  wonld  infer  a 
limitation  of  the  fonner.  Infer  I  say,  not  cause  it;  that  is, 
it  would  not  make  it  cease  to  be  all-comprehendingly  infi- 
nite, Irat  it  would  argue  it  not  to  have  been  so  before ;  and 
that  th^  supposition  of  its  infinity  was  a  false  suppositioD, 
because  it  would  thesn  appear  that  the  former  did!^not  com- 
prehend all  being  any' way  in  itself.  Somewhat  being 
now  found  to  be  in  oeing,  wbic)i  hath  no  dependence 
lence  it  would  be  evident  neither  can  foe  so. 
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thereon;  whence 

Of  which,  some  gOod  use  may  be  made  io  a  fbrther  pur- 
pose by  and  by. 

Here  only- we  may  by  the  way  annet,  as  a  just  coroUa- 
ry,  frod)  the  fioregOin^  discourse,  that  as  the  supposition  of 
Necessary  self-subsisting  matter  was  before  shown  to  be  a 
.  -mtm,  it  now  also  appears  plainly  to  be  altogether  an  trnp"*' 
sibU,  supposition.  For  since  the  necefisarj  self-subsistiag 
being  is  infinite  and  all-comprehensive ;  and  if  matter 
were  supposed  necessary,  we  innst  have  another  necessary 
being  to  form  the  world,  inasmuch  as  majtter  is  not  self- 
active,  much  less  intelligent,  as  it  hath  both  been  proved  it 
cannot  be,  and  that  the  Former  of  this  world  must  be.  It 
is  therefore  out  of  ouestion,  that  because  both  cannot  be 
oil-comprehensive,  they  cannot  both  be  necessary.  Nor 
can  the  vastly  different  kinds  or  natures  of  these  things 
salve  the  business;  lor  be  they  of  what  kinds  Uiey  will, 
they  are  still  beings.  Besides,  if  matter  were  necessary 
and  self-subsisting,  every  particle  of  it  niost  be  so.  And 
then  we  shall  have  not  cin^  two,  but  an  infinite  number  of 
such  iniinities,  and  all  of  the  same  kind^  But  being,  only 
of  this  or  that  sort,  (as  is  apparent  where  more  sorts  do 
(exist  than' one,)  could  not  be  simply  infinite,  except  as  the 
other  depends  .thereon ;  dnd  as  this  one  is  radically  com- 
prehensive of  all  the-  rest,  that  can  come  im^r  the  general 
and  most  common  notion  of  being.  For  that  there  is  some 
genera]  notion  wherein  all  being  agrees,  and  by  which  it 
differs  fVom  no  beings  is,!  think,  little  to  be  doubted ;  how 
uneonally  soever,  and  dependently  the  one  upon  the  other, 
the  distinct  sorts  do  partajre  therem.  Whereupon  the  ex- 
pression, sufer-esaeTUialf  and  others  like  it,  spoken  of  God, 
must  be  understood  as  rhetorical  strains,  importing  more 
reverence  than  rind  troth.  Except  by  esscinee,  as  was  for- 
merly said,  only  that  which  is  crei^  be  meant.  And  that 
only  a  purer  and  more  noble  kind  of  essence  were  intended 
to  lie  asserted  to  hiin,^  which  yet  seems  alao  unwarrantable 
and  inidrious,  that  a  word  of  that  import  should  be  so 
misapplied  and  transferred  firom  the  sobstanee,  to  signiQr 

■Ui fateOicnoe  fa  of  «B infiritetr 
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■ottig  baft  die  di8dmr,ntthir,(tf  being.  AndOMttlMT 
vko  would  seesL  xealousl  y  concerned  to  appropriate  au 
kop  vnto  Gkid,  shoold,  in  the  heijght  of  tbeir  transport, 
wnr  Ibr^  themeelves  a»  to  set  him  abore  all  being,  and 
wdenjhimaaf  atali.  For  sorely  tbat  which  simply  is 
ibore  all  besng  is  no  being. 

X.  And  as  to  the  imily,  or  onliness  rather,  of  this  being, 
or  of  the  Qod-head,  the  deduction  thereof  seems  plain  ana 
Msy  from  what  hath  been  already  proved :  that  is,  from 
the  absolnle  peifeetioiL  thereof.  For  thoogh  some  do  toil 
ihemsel^es  mack  about  this  matter,  and  others  plainly 
oonclude  that  it  is  not  to  be  proved  at  all  in  a  rational  way, 
bat  onJT  by  divine  revelation ;  yet  I  conceive,  they  that 
Mow  the  method  (having  proved  some  necessarv  seu-sub^ 
Isprinif  of  all  Deingand 


■sting  being  the  root  and  oi  ^      ^ 

perfe&on,  actual  and  po88fl>le,  which  h  as  plain  as  anv 
mag  can  be)  of  dedncmg  from  thence  the  absdnte,  all- 
eomprehending  perfection  of  sach  necessary  being,  will 
ind  their  work  as  good  as  done.  For  nothing  seems  more 
endent,  than  that  there  cannot  be  two  (mnch  less  mor^) 
SQchbemgs,  inasmnch  as  one  comprehends  in  itself  all  being 
and  perfectioii ;  for  there  can  be  rat  one  all,  without  which 
is  noUiiBg.  So  that,  cme  sach  being  supposed,  another  can 
have  no£ing  remaining  to  it  Yea,  so  mr  is  it  therefore, 
if  we  sappose  one  innnite  and  absolutely  perfect  being, 
that  there  can  be  another,  independent  thereon,  (and  of  a 
defKuding  infinity,  we  need  not  say  more  than  we  have, 
which  if  ai^  such  could  be,  cannot  possibly  be  a  distinct 
God,)  that  tnere  cannot  be  the  minutest  finite  thing  ima- 
giaaUe,  which  that  supposed  infinity  doth  not  comprehend, 
or  that  can  stand  apart  from  it,  on  any  distinct  basis  of  its 
0V1L  And  that  this  matter  may  be  left  as  plain  as  we  can 
make  it;  si^iposing  it  already  most  evident.  That  there  is, 
aetually  existing,  an  absolute,  entire  fulness  of  wisdom, 
power,  and  so  ctt  all  other  perfection— That  such  absolute 
entire  falaess  of  perfection  is  infinite—That  this  infinite 
perfectioDfmust  have  its  primary  seat  somewhere— That 
Its  primary,  original  seat  can  be  no  where,  but  in  necessary 
seu-subsistinff  being.  We  hereupon  add,  that  if  we  sup- 
pose mnhitnde,  or  any  plurality  ofnecessary  .self-originate 
oein^  concurring  to  make  up  the  seat  or  subject  of  this 
infinite  perfeetion ;  edch  one  must  either  be  pf  finite  and 
partial  perfection,  or  infinite  and  absolute.  Infinite  and 
absoiute  it  cannot  be,  because  one  self-originate,  infinitely 
and  absohitely  perfect  being,  will  necessarily  comprehend 
all  perfectian,  and  leave  nothing  to  the  rest.  Nor  finite, 
because  many  finites  can  never  make  one  infinite ;  much 
less  can  many  broken  parcels  or  fragments  of  perfection 
ever  make  Infinite  and  absolute  perfection ;  even  though 
their  number,  if  that  were  possible,  were  infinite.  For  the 
perfection  of  nnity  would  still  be  wanting,  and  their  com- 
munication and  concurrence  to  any  work  (even  such  as 
we  see  is  done)  be  infinitely  imperfect  and  impossible. 

We  might,  more  at  large,  ana  with  a  much  more  pomp- 
ons number  and  apparatus  of  arguments,  have  shown  that 
there  can  be  no  more  gods  than  one.  But  to  such  as  had 
rather  be  informed,  than  bewildered  and  lost,  clearproofthat 
is  shorter,  and  more  comprehensive,  will  be  more  gratefhl. 
Nor  doth  this  proof  or  the  tmitv  of  the  God-head  anv 
wtj  impugn  the  triniif,  which  is  by  Christians  believed, 
therein,  (and  whereof  some  heathens,  as  is  known,  have 
not  been  wholly  without  some  apprehension,  however  they 
came  try  it,)  or  exclude  a  sufficient,  uncreated  ground  of 
trinal  dktinction.  As  would  be  seen,  if  that  great  differ- 
ence of  beings,  necessofy  and  contingent^  be  well  stated, 
and  what  is  hv  eternal,  necessary  emanation  of  the  divine 
zatore.  be  dufy  distinguished  from  the  arbitrary  products 
of  the  divine  will ;  and  the  matter  be  thoroughly  examine<L 
whether  herein  be  not  a  sufiicient  distinction  of  that  which 
is  inereated,  and  that  which  is  created.  In  this  way  it  is 
posa3>le  it  mi^  be  cleared,  how  a  Uinitf  in  the  Ood- 
nead  may  be  very  consistently  with  the  witiy  thereof.  But 
that  it  is,  ve  cannot  know,  but  by  his  telung  us  so.  It 
being  amoof  the  many  things  of  Glod,  which  are  not  to  be 
known,  batby  the  Spirit  of  God  revealing  and  testifying 
them,  in  and  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures :  as  the 
thiius  of  a  man  are  not  known  but  by  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
Andwhat  finther  evidence  we  may  justly  and  reasonably 
take  from  those  Scrmtnres,  even  in  reference  to  some  of 
the  thingB  hitherto  aiacoused,  may  be  hereafter  shown. 
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I.  And  if  any  should  in  the  meantime  still  remain  either 
doubtful,  or  apt  to  cavil,  after  all  that  hath  been  said  for 

froof  of  UuU  ieing's  existence  which  we  have  described, 
would  only  add  these  few  things,  by  way  of  inquiry  or 
demand:  mz. 

First.  Do  they  believe,  upon  supposition  of  the  exist- 
ence or  such  a  Being,  that  it  is  possible  it  may  be  made 
known  to  us,  in  our  present  state  and  circumstances,  by 
means  not  unsuitable  thereto,  or  inconvenient  to  the  order 
and  government  of  the  world,  that  it  doth  exist  1  It  were 
strange  to  say  or  suppose,  that  a  Being  of  so  high  perfec- 
tion as  this  we  have  hitherto  ^ven  an  account  of,  ^  keis, 
cannot  in  any  fit  way  make  it  known  that  Ae  u,  to  an  in- 
telligent and  apprehensive  sort  of  creatures. 

irindeed  he  is,  and  be  the  common  Cause,  Author, 
and  Lprd  of  us.and  all  things,  (which  we  do  nowbutsup- 

re:  and  we  may  defy  cavil  to  allege  any  thing  that  is 
much  as  colourable  against  the  possibintv  of  the  sup- 
position,) surely  he  hath  done  ^jeatet  things  than  the  mak- 
ing of  it  known  that  he  is.  It.  is  no  un apprehensible  thing. 
There  hath  been  no  inconsistent  notion  hitherto  given  of 
him;  nothing  said  concerning  him,  but  will  well  admit 
that  it  is  possible  such  a  Being  may  be  now  existent. 
Yea,  we  not  only  can  conceive^  but  we  actually  have,  and 
cannot  but  have,  some  conception  of  the  several  attributes 
we  have  ascribed  to  him:  so  as  to  apply  them,  severally, 
to  somewhat  else,  if  we  will  not  Bippiy  them,  jointly,  to 
Mm;  We  cannot  but  admit  there  is  some  eternal,  neces- 
sary being;  somewhat  that  is  of  itself  active;  somewhat 
that  is  powerful,  wise,  and  good.  And  these  notions  have 
in  them  no  repugnancy  to  one  another;  wherefore  it  is  not 
impossible  they  may  meet,  and  agree  together,  in  full  per- 
fection to  dne  and  tne  same  existent  beinff.  And  hence  it 
is  manifestly  no  unapprehensible  thing,  that  such  a  Being 
doth  exist.  Now  supposing  that  it  doth  exist,  and  hath 
been  to  us  the  Cause  and  Author  of  our  being;  nath  given 
us  the  reasonable,  intelligent  nature  which  we  find  our- 
selves possessors,  of;  and  that  very  power  whereby  we 
appn^end  the  existence  of  such  a  Bemg  as  he  is  to  be  pos- 
sible, (all  whic^  we  foi;  the  present  do  still  but  suppose,) 
while  also  his  actual  existence  is  not  unapprehensible; 
were  it  not  the  greatest  madness  imaginable  to  say,  that 
if  he  do  exist,  he  cannot  also  make  our  apprehensive  nature 
understand  this  apprehensible  thing  Uiathe  doth  exist  t 
We  will  therefore  ^tke  it  for  granted,  and  as  a  thing  which 
no  man  well  in  his  wits  will  deny,  that  upon  supposition 
such  a  Being,  the  Cause'  and  Author  of  all  things,  do 
exist,  he  mi^,  in  some  convenient  way  or  other,  with 
sufficient  evidence,  make  it  known  to  such  creatures  as  We, 
so  as  to  b^t  in  us  a  rational  certaint]r  that  he  doth  exist. 
Upon  which  presumed  ground  we  wiU  only  reason  thus, 
or  assume  to  it;  That  there  is  no  possible  and  fit  way  of 
doing  it  which  is  not  liable  to  as  much  exception  as  the 
evidence  we  already  have.  Whence  it  will  be  consequent, 
that  if  Uie  thing  be  possible  to  be  fitly  done,  it  is  done 
already.  That  isjhat  if  we  can  apprehend  how  it  may  be 
possible  such  a  Being,  actually  existent,  might  give  us 
that  evidence  of  his  existence  that  should  be  suitable  to 
our  present  state,  and  sufficient  to  out-weigh  all  objections 
to  the  contrary;  (without  which  it  were  not  rationally  suf- 
ficient;) and  that  we  can  apprehend  no  possible  way  of 
doing  this,  which  will  not  be  liable  to  the  same,  or  equal 
objections,  as  may  be  made  against  th(5  present  means  vtt 
have  for  the  begetting  of  this  certainty  in  us,  then  we 
have  already  sufficient  evidence  of  this  Bemg's  existence. 
That  is,  such  as  ought  to  prevail  against  all  objectiona, 
and  obtain  our  assent  that  it  doth  exist. 
Here  it  is  only  needAil  to  be  considered  what  ways  can 
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be  thought  of,  which  ve  will  say  might  assure  us  in  this 
matter,  that  we  already  have  not  And  what  might  be 
objected  against  them,  equally,  as  against  the  means  we 
now  have. 

U.  Win  we  say  snch  a  Bdng,  if  he  did  actually  exist, 
might  ascertain  us  of  his  existence,  by  some  powetfiU  tm- 
pression  of  that  truth  upon  our  minds  1  We  will  not  insist 
what  there  is  of  this  already.  Let  them  con8ider,who  jg;ainsay 
what  they  can  find  of  it  in  their  own  minds;  and  whether 
they  are  not  engaged  by  their  atheistical  inclinations  in  a 
contention  against  themselves,  and  their  more  natarsil  sen- 
timents, from  which  they  find  it  a  matter  of  no  small  dif- 
Acultj  to  be  delivered?  It  was  not  for  nothing,  that  even 
^icurus  himself  calls  this  of  an  existing  deity,  VLprotep- 
tical  nation.  But  you  may  say,  the  impression  ndght  have 
been  simply  universal,  and  so  irresistible  as  to  prevent  or 
overbear  all  doubt,  or  inclination  to  doubt. 

And,  first,  for  tne  wUv€rsalitf  of  it,  why  may  we  not 
suppose  it  ilTeady  9uficienUy  wfli^vtrsal?  as  hath  been 
heretofore  alle^ea.  With  what  ccmfidence  can  the  few 
dissenting  atheists,  that  have  professed  to  be  of  another 
persuasion,  put  that  value  upon  themselves,  as  to  reckon 
their  dissent  considerable  enough  to  implead  the  univer- 
sality of  this  impression  1  Or  what  doth  it  signify  more  to 
that  purpose,  than  some  few  instances  ma]p^  do,  of  persons 
so  stupidly  foolish,  as  to  give  much  less  discovery  of  any 
rationsU  faculty  than  some  beasts,  to  the  impugning  the 
universal  rationality  of  inankind  1 

Besides  that,  your  contrary  professi<m  is  no  sufficient 
argument  of  your  contrary  persuasion,  much  less,  that  you 
never  had  any  stamp  or  impression  of  a  Dei^  upon  your 
mindSj  or  that  you  have  quite  rased  it  out.  It  is  much  to 
be  suspected  that  you  hold  not  your  contrary  persuasion 
with  that  unshaken  confidence,  and  freedom  from  all  fear- 
fhl  and  su^icious  misgivings,  as  that  you  have  much  more 
reason  to  brag  of  your  disbelief  for  the  strength,  than  you 
have  for  the  goodness,  of  it.  And  that  you  have  those 
quahnish  fits,  which  bewray  the  impression,  (at  least  to 
your  own  notice  and  reflection,  if  you  would  but  allow 
yourselves  the  liberty  of  so  much  converse  with  your- 
selves,) that  you  will  not  confess,  and  yet  cannot  utterly 
deface.  But  if  in  this  you  had  quite  won  the  day,  and 
were  masters  or  your  design,  were  it  not  pretty  to  suppose 
that  the  common  consent  of  mankind  would  be  a  good 
argument  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  except  only  that  it 
wants  your  concurrence  1  If  it  were  so  nmversal  as  to  in- 
dude  your  vote  and  suffrage,  it  would  then  be  a  firm  and 
solid  argument;  (as  no  doubt  it  is,  without  you,  a  stronger 
one  than  you  can  answer;)  but  when  you  have  made  a 
hard  shift  tb  withdraw  your  assent,  you  have  undone  the 
Deity,  and  relisiont  Doth  this  cause  stand  and  fall  with 
you,  unto  which  you^  can  contribute  about  as  much  as 
the  fly  to  the  triumph'?  Was  that  true  before,  which  now 
your  hard-laboured  dissent  hath  made  false  1  But  if  this 
impression  were  simply  universal,  so  as  also  to  include 
you^  it  matters  not  what  men  would  say  or  object  against 
It;  ut  is  to  be  supposed  they  would  be  in  no  disposition 
to  object  any  thmg;)  but  what  were  to  be  said,  or  what 
the  case  itself^  objectively  considered,  would  admit.  And 
though  it  would  not  (as  now  it  doth  not)  admit  of  any 
thing  to  be  said  to  any  purpose,  yet  the  same  thing  were 
still  to  be  said,  that  you  now  say.  And  if  we  should  but 
again  unsuppose  so  much  of  the  former  supposition,  as  to 
imagine  that  some  few  should  have  made  theii*  escape,  and 
disburthened  themselves  of  all  apprehensions  of  Ood, 
would  they  not,  with  the  same  impudence.as  you  now  do. 
say  that  aU  relijnon  were  nothing  else  but  enthusiastical 
fanaticism;  ana  that  all  mankmd,  besides  themselves, 
were  enslaved  fools  1 

And  for  the  mere  itresistiNeness  of  this  impression:  it 
is  true,  it  would  take  away  all  disposition  to  oppose,  out 
it  may  be  presumed  this  is  none  or  the  rational  evidence 
whicn  we  suppose  you  to  mean :  when  you  admit  (if  you 
do  admit)  that,  some  way  or  other,  the  existence  of  such 
a  being  might  be  possibly  made  so  evident,  as  to  induce  a 
rational  certainty  thereof.  For  to  believe  such  a  thing  to 
be  true  only  upon  a  strong  impulse,  (how  certain  soever 
the  thing  be,)  is  not  to  assent  to  it  upon  a  foregoing  reason. 
Nor  can  any,  in  that  case,  tell  vAy  they  believe  it,  but  tkai 
they  believe  it    You  will  not  sure  think  any  thing  the 


truer  for  this,  onj^,  that  such  and  such  believe  it  with  a 
sturdy  confidence.  .  It  is  true,  that  the  universality  and 
naturalness  of  such  apersuasion,  as  pointing  us  to  a  com- 
mon cause  thereof,  afl»rds  the  matter  of  an  aigument,  or 
is  a  medium  not  contemptible  nor  capable  of  answer,  as 
hath  been  said  before.  But  to  be  irresMbkf  captivated 
into  an  assent,  is  no  medium  at  all;  but  an  immediate 
persuasion  of  the  thing  itself,  without  a  reason. 

in.  Therefore  must  it  yet  be  demanded  of  atheistical 
persons,  what  means,  that  you  yet  have  not,  would  you 
think  sufficient  to  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt  1  Will  you 
say^  some  kind  of  very  glorious  apparitions j  becoming  the 
majesty  of  such  a  one  as  this  Being  is  represented,  would 
have  satisfied  1  But  if  you  know  how  to  fancy,  that  such 
a  thing  as  the  sun,  and  other  luminaries,  might  have  been 
compacted  of  a  certain  peculiar  sort  of  atoms,  coming  to- 
gether of  their  own  accord,  without  the  direction  of  a  wise 
agent;  yea,  and  consist  so  long,  and^  hold  so  strangely 
regular  motions;  how  easy  would  it  be  to  object  that,  with 
much  advantage,  against  what  any  temporary  apparition, 
be  it  as  glorious  as  you  can  imagine,  might  seem  to  signify 
to  this  purpose  I 

Womd  dreadful  loud  voices  proclaiming  him  to  be,  of 
whose  existence  /ou  doubt,  have  served  the  tumi  It  is 
likely,  if  your  j.ear  would  have  permitted  you  to  use  your 
wit,  you  would  have  had  some  subtle  invention  how,  by 
some  odd  rencounter  of  angly  atoms,  tjbe  air  or  clouds 
might  become  thus  terribly  vocal.  And  when  you  know 
already,  that  they  do  sometimes  salute  your  ears  with  very 
loud  sounds,  (as  when  it  thunders,)  there  is  little  doubt 
but  your  great  wit  can  devise  a  way  how  possibly  such 
sounds  might  become  articulate,  ^d  for  the  sense  and 
coherent  import  of  what  were  spoken;  you  that  are  sc 
good  at  conjecturing  how  things  might  casually  happen, 
would  not  be  long  in  making  a  guess  that  might  serve  that 
turn  also ;  except  you  were  grown  very  dull  and  barren, 
and  that  fancy  that  served  you  to  imagine  how  the  whole 
frame  of  the  universe,  an4  the  rare  structure  of  the  bodies 
of  animals,  yea,  and  even  the  reasonable  soul  itself,  might 
be  all  casual  productions,  cannot  now  devise'  how,  bj 
chance,  a  few  words  (for  you  do  not  say  you  expect  long 
orations)  might  fall  out  to  be  sense  though  there  were  no 
intelligent  shaker. 

But  woula  strange  and  wmderful  efeOs  that  might  sur- 
prise and  amaze  vou  do  the  business!  We  may  challenge 
you  to  try  your  facul^,  and  stretch  it  to  the  uttermost; 
and  then  tell  us  what  imagination  you  have  formed  of  any 
thing  rhore  strange  and  wonderfiil,  than  the  already  extant 
frame  of  nature,  in  the  whole,  and  the  several  parts  of  it. 
Will  he  that  hath  awhile  considered  the  composition  of  the 
world;  the  exact  and  orderly  motions  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars;  the  fabric  of  his  own  body,  and  the  powers  of 
his  soul,  exi>ect  yet  a  wonder,  to  prove  to  him  there  is  a 
Gk)d1  But  if  that  be  the  complexion  of  your  minds,  that 
it  is  not  the  greatness  of  any  work,  but  the  novelty  and 
surprisineness  of  it,  that  will  convince  you,  it  is  not  ra- 
tional evidence  you  seek:  nor  is  it  your  reason,  bat  your 
idle  curiosity,  you  would  have  gratified;  which  deserves 
no  more  satisfaction  than  that  lond  wish,  that  one  might 
come  from  the  dead  to  warn  men  on  earth,  lest  they  should 
come  into  the  place  of  torment 

And  if  such  means  as  these  that  have  been  mentioned 
should  bie  thought  necessary,  I  would  ^k,  Are  they  ne- 
cessary to'  every  individual  person^  so  as  that  no  man  shall 
be  esteemed  to  have  had  sufficient  means  of  conviction, 
who  hath  not  with  his  own  eyes  beheld  some  such  glorious 
apparition ; .  or  himself  heard  some  such  iernhU  voice  ;  or 
been  the  immediate  witness  or  subject  of  some  prodigious 
wonderful  work?  Or  will  Uiq  once  seeing,  hearing,  or  feel- 
ing them  suffice!  It  is  not  becess^  there  should  be  a 
frequent  repetition  and  renewal  of  these  amazing  things, 
lest  the  impression  wearing  off,  there  be  a  relapse,  and  a 
gradual  sliding  into  an  oblivion,  and  unapprehensiveness 
of  that  Being%  existence,  whereof  they  nad,  sometime, 
received  a  conviction.  Now  if  such  a  continual  iteration 
of  these  strange  thmgs  were  thought  necessary,  would  they 
not  hereby  soon  cease  to  be  strange  7  And  then  if  their 
strangeness  was  necessary,  by  that  very  thing,  wherein 
their  sufficiency  for  conviction  is  said  to  consist,  they 
should  became  useless.    Or  if  by  their  frequent  variations 
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(whieh  it  Is  posnUe  lo  sospoBe)  a  perpetn^  amusement 
be  still  kept  op  in  uie  mioos  of  men.  and  they  be  always 
faXL  of  consternation  and  wonder,  dotn  this  temper  so  much 
befriend  the  exercise  of  reason,  or  contribnte  to  the  sober 
coosideiation  of  things?  As  if  men  conld  not  be  rational, 
without  being  half  madt  And  indeed  they  mig^t  soon 
becoshe  altogether  so,  by  beinff  bat  awhile  beset  with 
objects  so  tm  of  terror,  as  are  by  this  suppositicin  made 
die  neoessaiT  means  to  conTince  tnemjof  a  i>eity.*  And 
were  this  a  fit  means  of  mling  the  world,  of  preserring 
order  among  mankind  1  What  business  could  then  be 
followed  1  Who  could  attend  the  afiairs  of  their  calling  1 
Who  eoold  either  be  capable  of  goTeming,  or  of  bemg 
gorerned,  while  all  men's  minds  should  be  wholly  taken 
up,  either  in  the  amazed  view  or  the  suspensefol  expec- 
tstion,  of  nought  else  but  strange  things  1  To  which  pur- 
pose much  huh  been  of  late,  with  so  excellent  reason, 
disocmrsed  br  a  noted  aiithor,b  that  it  is  needless  here  to 
say  more.  And  the  aspect  and  influence  of  this  state  of 
thmgs  would  be  most  pernicious  upon  religion,  that  should 
be  most  serred  thereoy,  and  whicn  requires  the  greatest 
seretity  and  most  peaceful  composure  of  mind  to  the  due 
managing  the  exerdses  of  it.  How  little  would  that  con- 
tribule  to  pious  and  devout  converses  with  God,  that 
should  certainly  keep  men's  minds  in  a  continual  com- 
mocioB  and  hurry  1  This  course,  as  our  present  condition 
is,  what  could  it  do  but  craze  men's  understandings,  as  a 
too  hri^t  and  dazzling  light  causeth  blindness,  or  any 
over-excelling  sensible  object  destroys  the  sense;  so  th|U 
we  diould  soon  have  cause  to  apply  the  Erpen.- proverb. 
**  Shut  the  windows  that  the  house  may  be  light.'*  And 
might  learn  to  put  a  Sense,  not  intolerable,  upon  those 
passages  of  some  mystical  writers,^  that  God  is  to  be  seen. 
~4s  a  divime  doud  or  darknaSj  as  one;4  and  with  closea 
eyes*  as  another,  speaks:  thougn  what  was  their  very  sense 
1  will  not  pretend  to  tell. 

Besides  that,  by  this  means,  there  would  naturally  ensue 
the  continual  excitation  of  so  vexatious  and  enthralling 
passions,  so  servile  and  tormenting  fears  and  amazements, 
as  ecmld  not  but  hold  the  souls  of  men  under  a  constant 
and  comfortless  restraint  f^om  anv  free  and  ingenuous  ac- 
cess to  God,  or  conversation  with  him;  wherein  the  veir 
life  of  religion  consists.  And  then,  to  what  purpose  doth 
the  disoorery  and  acknowledgment  of  the  Deity  serve  1 
rnasranch  as  it  is  never  to  be  thought  that  the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  a  thing  to  be  known,  only  that  it  may  be 
known;  but  that  the  end  it  serves  for.  is  religion;  a  com- 
placential  and  cheerful  adoration  of  nim,  and  application 
of  ourselves  with  at  once  both  dutifbl  and  pleasant  affec- 
tions towards  him.  That  were  a  strange  means  of  coming 
to  know  that  he  is,  that  shottld  only  tend  to  destroy  or 
hinder  the  very  end  itself  of  that  knowledge.  Wherefore 
all  this  being  considered,  it  is  likely  it  would  not  be  in- 
sitted  upon  as  necessarv  to  our  being  persuaded  of  Goal's 
fxwtenee,  that  he  should  so  multiply  strange  and  astonish- 
ing things,  as  that  every  man  might  be  a  daily,  amazed  be- 
hdder  ana  witness  of  them. 

IT.  And  if  their  frequency  and  constant  iteration  be 
acknowledged  not  necessary,  but  shall  indeed  be  judged 
wholly  inconvenient,  more  rare  discoveries  of  him,  in  the 
very  ways  we  have  been  speaking  of,  have  not  been  want- 
ing. What  would  we  think  of  such  an  qipearance  of  God 
as  that  was  upon  mount  Sinai,  when  he  came  down  (or 
caused  a  senable  ^ory  to  descend)  in  the  sight  of  all  that 
great  people;  wherein  the  several  things  concurred  that 
were  above  mentioned  ?  Let  us  but  suppose  such  an  ap- 
pearance, in  all  the  concm^rent  circumstances  of  it,  as  that 
IS  said  to  have  been.  That  is  we  will  suppose  an  equally 
great  aasemblv  or  multitude  of  people  is  gathwed  together, 
and  solenm  u>rewaming  is  given  and  proclaimed  amonff 
them,  by  a]ipointed  heralds  or  officers  of8tate,that,  on  such 
a  prefixed  &y,  now  very  ni^  at  hand,  the  divine  majesty 
and  glorv  (even  lus  glory  set  in  majesty)  will  visibly  ap- 
pear^ and  show  itself  to  theoL  They  are  most  severely 
enjomed  lonrepare  themselves,  and  be  in  readiness  against 
that  day.    Ornt  care  is  taken  to  sanctify  the  people,  and 
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the  place;  bounds  are  set  about  the  designed  theatre  of 
this  great  appearance :  all  are  strictly  required  to  observe 
their  due  and  awfiil  distances,  and  abstain  from  more  au- 
dacious approaches  and  gazings;  lest  that  terrible  glory 
break  out  upon  them,  and  they  perish :  an  irreverent  or 
disrespectful  look,  they  are  told,  will  be  mortal  to  them, 
or  a  very  touch  or  any  part  of  this  sacred  enclosure.  In 
the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  there  are  thtmders,  and 
lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  hallowed  mount. 
Tne  exceeding  loud  sound  of  trumpet  proclaims  the  Lord's 
descent.  He  descends  in  fire,  the  flames  whereof  envelop 
the  trembling  mount,  (now  floored  with  a  sapphire  pave- 
ment, clear  as  the  body  of  heaven,)  and  ascend  into  the 
middle  renon,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  into  the  midst  or 
heart  of  the  heavens.  The  voice  of  words,  (a  loud  and 
dreadful  voice,)  audible  to  all  that  mightv  assembly,  in 
which  were  six  hundred  thousand  men.  probably  more 
than  a  million  of  persons,)  issues  forth  from  amidst  that 
terrible  glory,  pronotmcing  to  them  that  lam  Jehovah  thy 
Qod.  And  tnence  proceeding  to  give  them  precepts  so 
plain  and  clear  j  so  comprehensive  and  full,  so  unexception- 
ablv  just  and  righteous,  so  agreeable  to  the  nature  oi  man, 
ana  subservient  to  his  good,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
worthy  the  great  Creator,  or  more  aptly  suitable  to  such  a 
sort  of  creatures. 

It  is  very  likely,  indeed,  that  such  a  demonstration 
would  leave  no  spectator  in  doubt  concerning  the  existence 
of  God ;  and  would  puzzle  the  philosopher  of  the  most 
sceptical  atheist  to  give  an  account,  otherwise,  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. And  if  such  could  devise  to  sav  any  thine  that 
should  seem  plausible  to  some  very  easy.nalf-wittea  per- 
sons, that  were  not  present,  they  would  nave  a  hard  task 
of  it  to  quiet  the  minds  of  tnose  that  were;  or  make  them 
believe  this  was  nothing  else  but  some  odd  conjuncture  of 
certain  fiery  atoms,  that,  by  some  strange  accident  hap- 
pened into  this  occursion  and  conflict  with  one  another; 
or  some  illusion  of  fancy,  by  which  so  great  a  multitude 
were  all  at  once  imposea  upon ;  so  as  that  they  only  seem- 
ed to  themselves  to  ^ar  and  see,  what  they  heard  and 
saw  not.  Nor  is  it  likely  they  would  be  very  confident  of 
the  truth  of  their  own  conjecture,  or  be  apt  to  venture 
much  upon  it  themselves;  having  been  the  eye  and  ear* 
wimesses  of  these  things. 

But  is  it  :necessary  this  course  shall  be  taken  to  make 
the  world  Imow  there  is  a  God  1  Such  an  appearance,  in- 
deed, would  more  powerfully  strike  sense ;  but  unto  sober 
and  considerate  reason  were  it  a  ereater  thing  than  the 
making  such  a  world  as  this,  and  the  disposing  this  great 
varietv  of  particular  bein^  in  it,  into  so  exact  and  elegant 
ui  order ;  and  the  sustainmg  and  preserving  it  in  the  same 
state,  through  so  many  ages  7  Let  the  vast  and  unknown 
extent  of  the  whole,  the  admirable  variety,  the  elegant 
shapes,  the  r^^ar  motions,  the  excellent  faculties  and 
powers  of  that  Inconceivable  number  of  creatures  contained 
m  it,  be  considered.  And  is  there  anv  comparison  between 
that  temporary,  transient,  occasional,  and  this  steady,  per- 
manent, and  universal  discoveij  of  God  %  Nor  (supposing 
the  truth  of  the  history)  can  it  be  thought  the  design  of 
this  appearance  to  these  Hebrews  was  to  convince  them  of 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  to  be  worshipped ;  when  both 
thev  had  so  convincing  evidence  thereof  many  ways  before ; 
ana  the  other  nations,  that  which  ihey  left,  and  those 
whither  they  went,  were  not  without  their  religion  and 
worship,  such  as  it  was :  but  to  engage  them,  l^  so  ma- 
jestic a  representation  thereof,  to  a  more  exact  observance 
of  his  will,  now  made  known.  Though,  had  there  been 
any  doubt  of  the  former,  (as  we  can  hardlv  suppose  thev 
could  before  have  more  doubted  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
than  that  there  were  men  on  earth,-)  this  might  collaterally, 
and  besides  its  chief  intention,  be  a  means  to  confirm  them 
concerning  that  also :  but  that  it  was  necessary  for  that 
.end.  we  have  no  pretence  to  imagine.  The  like  may  be 
saia,  concemingother  miraclesheretofore  wrought,  that  the 
intent  of  them  was  to  justify  the  divine  authori^  of  him 
who  wrought  them,  to  prove  him  sent  by€k>d,  and  so 
countenance  the  doctrine  or  message  delivered  l^r  him. 
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Not  that  they  tended  (otherwise  thm  on  the  by)  to  prove 
God's  existence :  much  less,  was  this  so  amwwng  an  ap- 
pearance needfuli  or  intended  for  that  end;  and  least  of 
all,  was  it  necessary  that  this  should  be  Qod's  ordinary 
way  of  making  it  tmown  to  men  that  he  doth  exist:  so  as 
that  for  this  purpose  he  should  often  repeat  so  terrible 
representaiions  ox  himself.  And  how  inconvenient  it  were 
to  mortal  men,  as  well  as  unnecessary,  the  astonishment 
wherewith  it  possessed  that  people,  is  an  evidence;  and 
their  passionate  affrighted  wish  thereupon,  "  Let  not  Gkxl 
an^  more  speak  to  us,  lest  we  die."  Thev  apprehended 
it  impossible  for  them  to  outlive  such  another  sight  I 

And  if  that  so  amazing  an  appearance  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  (sometime  afibrded)  were  not  necessary,  but  some 
way,  on  the  by,  useful,  for  the  confirming  that  people  in 
the  persuasion  of  Qod's  existence,  why  may  it  not  be 
use^  also,  for  the  same  purpose  even  now,  to  usi  Is  it 
that  we  think  that  can  be  leaa  true  now.  which  was  s6 
gloriously  evident  to  be  true  four  thousana  years  ago  1  Or 
IS  it  that  we  can  disbelieve  or  doubt  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tory 7  What  should  be  the  ground  or  pretence  of  doubt  1 
If  It  were  a  fictiqn,  it.  is  manifest  it  was  feigned  by  some 
person  that  had  the  use  of  his  understanding,  and  was  not 
beside  himself,  as  the  coherence  and  contexture  of  uarts 
doth  plainly  show.  But  would  any  man  not  beside  him- 
self, aesignmg  to  sain  credit  to  a  forged  report  of  a  matter 
of  fact,  ever  say  there  were  six  hundred  thousand  persons 
present  at  the  doing  of  iti  Would  it  not  rather  have  been 
pretended  done  in  a  comer  1  Or  is  it  imaginable  it  should 
never  have  met  with  contradiction  1  That  none  of  the  pre- 
tended bystanders  should  disclaim  the  avouchment  of  it, 
and  say  they  knew  of  uo  such  matter  7  Especially  if  it  be 
considered  that  the  laws  said  to  be  given  at  that  time, 
chiefly  those  which  were  reported  to  have  been  written  in 
the  two  tables,  were  not  so  favourable  to  vicious  inclina- 
tions, nor  that  people  so  strict  and  scrupulous 'observers 
of  them;  but  that  they  would  have  been  p^lad  to  have  had 
any  thing  to  pretend,  against  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture, if  the  case  could  have  admitted  it  When  they  dis- 
covered, in  that  and  succeeding  tune,  so  violently  prone 
and  unretractable  a  propension  to  idolatry  and  other 
wickednesses,  directly  against  the  very  letter  of  that  law, 
how  welcome  and  covetable  a  plea  had  it  been,  in  their 
fireouent,  and,  soxpetimes,  almost  universal  apoetacies, 
could  they  have  had  such  a  thing  to  pretend,  that  the  law 
itself  that  curbed  them  was  a  cheat  I  But  we  always 
find,  that  though  they  laboured,  iii  some  of  their  degene- 
racies, and  when  they  were  lapsed  into  a  more  corrupted 
state,  to  render  it  more  easy  to, themselves  by  favour- 
able glosses  and  interpretations;  yet,  even  in  the  most 
corrupt,  they  never  went  about  to  deny  or  implead  its 
divine  original,  whereof  they  were  ever  so  religions  as- 
sertors,  as  no  people  under  neaven  could  be  more;  and 
the  awful  apprehension  whereof  prevailed  so  far  with  them, 
as  that  care  was  taken  (as  is  notorious^  known)  by  those 
appointed  to  that  charge,  that  the  very  letters  should  be 
numbered  of  the  sacred  writings,  lest  there  should  happen 
any  the  minutest  alteration  in  them.  Much  more  might 
be  said,  if  it  were  needfUl,  for  the  evincing  the  truth  of 
this  particular  piece  of  history:  and  it's  little  to  be  doubted 
but  any  man  who,  with  sober  and  impartial  reason,  con- 
siders the  circumstances  relating  to  it ;  the  easily  evidence- 
able  antiquity  of  the  records  whereof  this  a  part;  jthe 
certain  neamesR  of  the  tim^  of  writing  them,  to  the  time 
when  this  thing  is  said  to  have  been  done ;  the  great  re- 
fratation  of  the  writer  even  among  pagans ;  the  great  mul- 
titude of  the  alleged  witnesses  and  spectators;  the  no- 
contradiction  ever  heard  of;  the  universal  consent  and 
suffrage  of  that  nation  through  all  times  to  this  dayi  even 
when  their  practice  hath  been  most  contrary  to  the  laws 
then  given ;  the  securely  confident  and  unsuspicious  refer- 
ence of  later  meces  of  sacred  Scripture  thereto,  (even  some 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,)  9a  a  moet  known  and  un- 
doubted thing;  the  long  series  and  tract  of  time  through 
which  that  people  are  said  to  have  had  extraordinary  and 
sensible  inoications  of  the  divine  presence;  (which,  if  it 
aad  been  fhlse,  could  not.  in  so  long  a  time,  but  have  been 
evicted  of  folsehood ;)  tneir  miraculous  'and  wonderftd 
eductida  out  of  Egypt,  not  denied  by  any,  and  more  ob- 
scurely acknowledged  by  aome  heathen  writers ;  their  e<m- 


dnct  through  the  wiMeneaa,  fad  Benimmi  m  uaaaMi; 
their  constitution  and  form  of  polity)  known  for  many  ant 
to  have  been  a  theocracy;  their  usual  ways  of  eonsnltutt 
God,  upon  all  more  inmortani  occasions :— ^hoaoever/1 
say,  shall  soberly  consider  these  thinga,  {and  nuny  more 
might  easily  occur  to  snch  at  would  Uiink  fit  to  kt  their 
thoogh^ts  dwell  awhile 'upoft  this  sohjeet,)  will  not  only, 
frqm  sosKiof  them,  think  it  highly  iiBprpnaWe,  but  from 
others  of  then^  pluilf  aqiHMHe,  tttat  ^a  histonr  of  this 
appearance  should  have  been  a  contrived  piece  of  fiusehood. 
Yea,  and  though,  as  was  said,  the  view  of  such  a  thing 
with  one's  own  eyes  would  make  a  more  powerfiil  impres- 
sion  upon  our  fancy,  or  ima^^ination.  yeL  if  we  speak  of 
rational  evidence  (which  is  quite  another  thin^)  of  tne  troth 
of  a  matter  Of  fact  that  mete  of  this  astonishing  nature,  I 
should  think  it  were  as  much  (at  least  if  I  were  credibly 
told  that  so  many  hundred  thousand  persons  saw  it  st 
once)  as  if  I  had  been  the  single  unaccompanied  spectator 
of  it  my  self!  Not  to  say  that  it  were  apparently,  in  somt 
respect,  much  greater;  could  we  but  omin  of'^ourselvtt 
to  distinguish  Mween  the  pleasing  of  our  curiosity,  and 
thesatisiyng  of  our  reason.  So  that,  upon  the  wnole,  I 
see  not  why  it  may  not  be  concluded,  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  that  bom  the  fsupposed)  existence  of  a  D&Vf 
is  possible  to  be  certainly  Imown  to  men  on  earth,  m 
some  way  that  is  suitable  to  their  present  state;  that 
there  are  no  means  fitter  to  be  ordinary,  than  those  wt 
already  have,  and  that  more  extraordinary,  additional  con- 
firmations are  partly,  therefore/not  neecssaiy,  and  partly 
not  wanting. 

v.  Again,  it  may  be  forther  demanded,  (as  that  which 
may  both  immediately  serve  our  main  purpose,  and  may 
also  show  the  reasonableneas  of  what  was  last  said,)  Is  it 
sufficiently  evident  to  such  subjects  of  some  great  prince 
as  live  remote  from  the  royal  residence,  that  there  is  such 
a  one  now  ruling  over  themi 

To  say  No,  is  to  raze  the  foundation  of  civil  government, 
and  reduce  it  wholly  to  domestical,  by  snch  a  ruler  as  may 
ever  be  in  present  view.  Which  yet  is  upon  such  tems 
never  possible  to  be  preserved  also.  It  is  plain  many  do 
firmly  enough  believe  that  there  is  a  king  reigning  over 
tiiem,  who  not  only  never  saw  the  king,  but  never  heaAi 
any  distinct  account  of  the  splendour  of  his  court,  tbe 
pomp  of  his  attendance,  or.  it  may  be,  never  saw  the  man 
that  had  seen  the  king.  And  is  not  all  dutiful  and  loyal 
obedience  Wcmt  to  be  (jnalienged  and  paid  as  snch,  as  weU 
as  his  other  subjects  1  Or  would  it  be  thought  a  reason^ 
able  excuse  of  disloyalty,  that  *any  snch  persons  should 
say  they  had  never  seen  the  king,  or  his  court  1  Or  a 
reasonable  demand,  as  the  condition  of  required  subjection, 
that  the  court  be  kept,  sometime,  in  their  village,  that  they 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  beholding  at  least  some  of 
the  insignia  of  regality,  or  more  splendid  appearances  of 
that  majesty,  which  claims  subjection  from  them  1  Much 
more  would  it  be  deemed  unreasonable  and  insolent,  that 
every  subject  should  expect  to  see  the  face  of  the  prince 
every  day,  otherwise  tMy  will  not  obey,  nor  believe  there 
is  any  such  person.  Whereas  it  hath  been  judged  rather 
more  expedient  and  serviceable  to  the  continuing  theveae- 
ration  of  majesty,  (and  in  a  monarchy  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  and  greamess,)  that  the  prince  did  very 
rarely  offer  himself  to  the  view  of  the  people.  Surely  more 
ordinary  and  remote  discoveries  of  an  ^yiatinp  prince  and 
ruler  over  them,  (the  efiects  of  his  power,  andthe  influences 
of  his  government,)  will  be  reckoned  suMeieot,  even  as  lo 
many  parts  of  his  dominions  that  possibly  through  many 
succeeding  generations  never  had  ccher.  And  yet  how 
unspeakably  less  sensible,  less  immediate,  lees  constant, 
less  necessary^  less  numerous,  are  the  effects  and  instances 
of  ngtl  human  power  and  wisdom,  than  of  the  divine : 
which  latter  we  Dehokl  which  way  soever  we  look,  and 
feel  in  every  thing  we  touch,  or  hove  any  sense  of,  and 
may  reflect  upon  in  our  very  senses  themseilves,  and  in  all 
the  parts  and  powers  that  belong  to  us ;  and  so  certainly, 
that  if  we  would  allow  onrselvea  the  liberty  of  serious 
thou^ls,  we  might  soon  find  it  were  utterly  impossible 
such  effects. should  ever  have  been  without  that  only 
oause:  that  without  its  influence,  it  tad  never  been  pos^ 
aible  that  we  could  hear,  or  see,  or  speak,  or  think,  or  uvt, 
or  be  any  thiag,  nor  that  any  other  thing  could  ever  hare 
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Nieommend  to  «  citflgoTemment,  (as  peace,  safety,  order, 
qoiec  poisseeaioii  of  oor  rightar,)  we  cannot  but  knov,  are 
not  iomipBiAlj  and  incommnnicablj  approriate,  or  to  be 
attributed  to  tne  perMD  of  this  or  that  pcrticnlar  and  mor> 
tal  goTeinor,  bat  mny  also  proceed  from  another:  yea,  and 
ike  aasM  benefits  may  (for  some  short  time  at  least)  be 
eoBtteoed  without  any  snch  government  at  all.  Nor  is 
this  intCBded  merely  as  a  rhetorical  scheme  of  speech,  to 
bagoSe  or  asuse  tte  mi-wwry  reader ;  bat,  without  arro- 
gttdng:  an^  thmg,  or  attributing  more  to  it,  than  that  it  is 
an  altogiether  inattiilcial  and  very  defective,  but  tnie  and 
naked,  representation  of  the  very  case  itself  as  it  is.  It  is 
professedly  pfopottnded.  as  having  somewhat  solidly  argo- 
mentatrre  in  it  That  n,  that  (wnereas  there  is  most  con- 
ktBcdtf  soflcient,  vet)  there  is  nnspeakably  less  evidence 
to  moat  peoi^  in  tne  world,  under  civil  ^vemment :  that 
there  actoally  is  such  a  government  existent  over  them ; 
and  that  Uiev  are  under  oSligation  to  be  subject  to  it;  than 
there  is  of  tne  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  the  consequent 
reasonableness  of  religion.  If  therefore  the  ordmury 
effects  and  indentions  of  the  former  be  suificient,  which 
have  so  contingent  and  uncertain  a  connexion  with  Uieir 
eaasea.  (while  those  which  are  more  extraordinary  are  so 
eicfwling  rare  with  the  most,)  why  shall  not  Uie  more 
eeitain  ordinary  discoveries  of  the  latter  be  judged  suffi- 
cient, though  the  most  have  not  the  imniediate  notice  of 
any  soch  extraordinary  appearances  as  those  are  which 
have  been  before  mentioned  1 

VL  Moreover,  I  yet  demand  further,  whether  it  may 
be  thoogfat  posaiMe  for  any  one  to  have  a  Aill  rational  cer- 
tuntjr  that  another  persoti  is  a  reasonable  creature,  and 
hath  in  him  a  rational  soul,  so  as  to  judge  he  bath  suffi- 
cieat  groand  and  obligation  to  converse  with  him,  and 
carnr  towards  him  as  a  man  1  Without  the  supposition 
of  this,  the  foundation  of  all  hu^an  society  and  civil 
ccnversation  is  taken  away.  And  what  evidence  have 
we  of  it,  whereunto  that  which  we  have  of  the  being  of 
God  (as  the  foundation  of  religions  and  godly  couT^rsa- 
tioo)  will  not  at  least  be  found  equivalent 

will  we  say  that  mere  human  shape  is  enough  to  prove 
SBchaoDe  a  maul  A  philosopher  would  deride  us,  as  the 
Stagjrrjte^  disciples  are  said  to  have  done  the  Plattonic 
nan.  But  we  will  not  be  so  nice.  We  acknowledge  it 
is,  if  no  drcmnstances  cbncur  (as  sudden  appearing,  var 
ushing^,  transformation,  or  the  like)  that  plainly  evince 
,  (he  contrary ;  so  far  as  to  infer  upon  us  an  obligation  not 
to  be  rode  and  uncivil ;  that  we  use  no  violence,  nor  carry 
ourselves  abusively  towards  one  that  only  thus  appears  a 
human  creature.  Tea,  and  to  perform  any  duty  of  jus- 
tice or  charity  towards  him  witnin  our  power,  which  we 
owe  to  a  man  as  a  man.  As  suppose  we  see  him  wron^d 
or  in  necessity,  and  can  presently  right  or  relieve  him ; 
tbaagh  he  do  not  or  cannot  represent  to  us  more  of  his 
case  than  our  own  eyes  inform  us  of  And  should  an  act  of 
muider  be  committed  upon  one  whose  true  humanity  was 
not  otherwise  evident,  would<  not  the  offender  be  justly  li- 
able to  the  known  and  common  punishment  of  that  event  1 
Nor  coQld  he  ac<mit  himself  of  transgressing  the  laws  of 
humanity,  if  he  should  only  neglect  any  seasonable  act  of 
juBtiee  or  mercy  towards  him,  whereof'^he  beholds  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  But  if  any  one  were  disposed  to  cavil,  or 
plmr  the  sophist,  how  much  more  might  be  said,  even  by 
mimite  degnes^  to  oppose  this  single  evidence  of  any  one^s 
true  hvouoiity,  than  ever  was  or  can  be  brought  against 
the  entire  concurrent  evidence  we  have'  of  the  existence 
of  Ood.  It  is,  here,  most  manifestly  just  and  equal,  thus 
to  state,  the  case,  and  compare  the  wnole  evidence  we  have 
of  the  latter,  with  that  one  of  the  fomier;  inasmuch  as 
that  one  alone  is  apparently  enough  to  obl^  us  to  carry 
towards  such  a  one  as  a  man.  And  if  that  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  oblige  us  to  acts  of  justice  or  charity  towards  man, 
he  is  strangely  blind  that  cannot  see  infinitely  more  to 
oblige  him  to  acts  of  piety  towards  Ood. 

Bat  if  we  would  take  a  nearer  and  more  strict  view  of 
dds  parallel,  we  would  state  the  general  and  more  obvious 
aspect  of  this  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  external 
a^weC  and  shape  of  a  man  on  the  other:  and  shotdd  then 
aee  the  former  doth  evidence  to  us  an  inrdwelling  Dei^ 
diffnaed  throqgh  the  whole,  and  actBattoggfwrypMtwith 


ittcompanibly  greater  certaintv,  than  Oe  latter  doth  an 
in-dwelling  reasonable  soul.  In  which  way  we  shall  find 
what  will  aptly  serve  our  present  purpose,  though  we  are 
far  from  apprehending  any  such  imion  of  the  blessed  God 
with  this  world,  as  is  between  the  soul  and  body  of  a  man. 
It  ia  manifestlv  possible  to  our  underatandings,  that  there 
may  be,  and  Qf  any  history  or  testimony  of  odiers  be 
worthy  to  be  believed)  certain  to  experience  and  sensO, 
that  mere  often  hath  been,  the  appearance  of  human 
slmpe  and  of  agreeable  actions  without  a  real  man.  Bitt 
it  is  no  way  possible  such  a  world  as  this  should  have  ever 
been  without  Qod.  That  there  is  a  world,  proves  that 
eternal  Being  to  exist,  whom  we  take  to  be  God,  (suppose 
we  it  as  rude  a  heap  as  at  first  it  was,  or  as  we  can  sup- 
pose it/)  as  external  appearance  represents  tons  that  crea- 
ture wUch  we  take  to  oe  a  man :  but  thai  as  a  certain  in- 
fallible discovery,  necessarily  true ;  this  but  as  a  probable 
and  conjectural  one,  and  (though  highly  probable)  not  im- 
possible to  be  false. 

And  if  we  will  yet  descend  to  a  more  particular  inquiry 
into  this  matter,  which  way  will  we  fully  be  ascertained 
that  thjs  supposed  man  is  truly  and  really  what  he  seems 
to  be  1  This  we  know  not  how  to  go  about,  without  recol- 
lecting what  is  the  differencin|r  notion  we  have  of  a  man ; 
that  he  is,  viz,  a  reasonable,  living  creature,  or  a  reason- 
able soul,  inhabiting,  and  united  with  a  body.  And  how 
do  we  think  to  descir  that,  here,  which  may  answer  this 
common  notion  we  nave  of  a  man  1  Have  we  any  way 
besides  that  discovery  which  the  acts  and  effects  of  reason 
do  make  of  a  rational  or  intelligent  beingi  We  will  look 
more  narrowly,  i.  e.  unto  somewhat  else  than  his  external 
appearance;  and  observe  the  actions  that  woceed  from  a 
more  distinruisbing  principle  in  him,  that  ne  reasons,  dis- 
courses, dotn  business,  pursues  designs:  in  short,  he  talks 
and  acts  as  a  reasonable  creature :  and  hence  we  conclude 
him  to  be  one,  or  to  have  a  reasonable  soul  in  him.. 

And  have  we  not  the  same  way  of  procedure  in  the  other 
case  1  Our  first  view  or  taking  notice  of  a  world  full  of 
life  and  motion,  assures  us  of  an  eternal  active  Being,  be- 
sides it,  which  wc  take  to  be  God,  having  now  before  our 
eyes  a  darker  shadow  of  him  only,  as  the  external  bulk  of 
the  human  body  is  only  the  shadow  of  a  man.  Which, 
when  we  behold  it  stirring  and  moving,  assures  us  there  ii 
somewhat  besides  that  grosser  bulk,  (that  of  itself  could 
not  so  move,)  which  we  take  to  be  tne  soul  of  a  man. 
Yet,  as  a  principle  that  can  move  the  body  makes  not  tip 
the  entire  notion  of  this  soul,/so  an  eternal  active  being, 
that  moves  the  matter  of  the  universe,  makes  not  up  the 
full  notion  of  God.  We  are  thus  far  sure  in  both  cases, 
t.  r.  of  some  mover  distinct  flpom  what  is  moved.  But  we 
are  not  yet  sure,  by  what  we  hitherto  see,  what  the  one  or 
the  other  is*.  But  as  when  we  have  upon  the  first  sight 
thought  it  was  a  reasonta)le  soul  that  was  acting  in  the 
former,^  or  a  man,  (if  we  will  speak  according  to  their 
sense  who  make  the  soul  the  man  J  in  order  to  being  sura, 
(as  sure  as  the  case  can  admit,)  we  have  no  other  way, 
but  to  consider  what  belongs  mora  distinguishingly  to  the 
notion  of  a  man,  or  of  a  reasonable  soul ;  and  observe  how 
actions  and  eff^ts,  which  we  have  opportunity  to  take 
notice  of,  do  answer  thereto,  or  serve  to  discover  that  So 
when  we  w<mld  be  sure  what  that  eternal  active  Being  is 
(which  that  it  is,  we  are  already  sure,  and)  which  we  have 
taken  to  be  God,  that,  I  say,  we  may  be  sura  of  that  also, 
we  have  the  same  thing  to  do.  That  is,  to  consider  what 
more  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  entire  notion  of  God,  Tend 
would  even  in  the  ju^^ent  of  opposersbe  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  it,)  and  see  whether  his  works,  more  narrowly 
inspected,  do  not  bear  as  manifest  correspondency  to  thM 
notion  of  God,  as  the  works  and  actions  of  a  man  do  to 
the  notion  we  have  of  him.  And  certainly  we  cannot  but 
find  they  do  correspond  as  much.  And  that  upon  a  seri- 
ous and  considerate  view  of  the  works  and  appearancesof 
God  in  the  world;  having  diligently  observed  and  pon- 
dered  the  vastness  andbeauty  €?  this  universe,  the  variety, 
the  multitude,  the  order,  the  exquisite  shapes  and  numer- 
ous parts,  the  admirable  and  usefbl  composure,  of  parti- 
cular creatures:  and  especially  the  constitution  and  powers 
of  the  reasonable  soul  of  man  itself;  we  cannot,  surely, 
if  we  be  not  under  the  possession  of  a  very  voluntary  and 
obstinate  UindBesB,  aaa  the  power  of  a  moat  vicAonspie- 
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judice,  but  acknowledse  the  makiiiff,  sostaiiimg,  and  go- 
▼eming  such  a  woria,  is  as  god-li&to,  as  worthy  of  God, 
and  as  moch  becoming  him,  accozdine  to  the  notion  that 
hath  been  assigned  of  nim,  as  at  least  the  common  actions 
of  ordinary  men,  are  of  a  man ;  or  evidence  the  doer  of 
them  to  be  a  human  creatore.  Yea,  and  with  this  advan- 
taffeons  difference,  that  the  actions  of  a  man  do  evidence 
annman  creature  more  uncertainly,  and  so  as  it  is  possible 
the  matter  may  be  otherwise.  Bat  these  works  of  God  do 
with  so  plain  and  demonstra^ve  evidence  discover  him 
the  Author  of  them,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  they 
could  ever  otherwise  have  been  done. 

Now  therefore,  if  we  have  as  clear  evidence  of  a  Deity, 
as  we  can  have,  m  a  way  not  unsuitable  to  the  nature  and 
present  state  of  man ;  (and  we  can  have  in  a  suitable  way, 
that  which  is  sufficient ;)  if  we  have  clearer  and  more 
certain  evidence  of  God's  government  over  the  world, 
than  most  men  have  or  can  have,  of  the  existence  of  their 
secular  rulers ;  yea,  more  sure  than  that  there  are  men  on 
earth,  and  Uiat  thence  (as  fiir  as  the  existence  of  God  will 
make  towards  it)  there  is  a  less  disputable  ground  for  re* 
liffious  than  for  civil  conversation ;  we  may  reckon  onr- 
smves  competently  well  asqertained,  and  have  no  longer 
reason  to  aelay  the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  him,  upon 
any  pretence  of  doubt,  whether  we  have  an  object  of  wor- 
ship  existing,  yea  or  no. 

Wherefore  we  may  also  by  the  way  take  notice  how  im- 
pudent a  thing  is  atheism,  that  by  the  same  fulsome  and 
poisonous  breath  wheret^  it  would  blast  religion,  would 
despoil  man  of  his  reason  and  apprehensive  power,  even 
in  reference  to  Uie  most  apprehensible  thing ;  would  blow 
away  the  rights  of  princes,  and  all  foundations  of  nolicy 
and  government,  and  destroy  all  civil  commerce  ana  con- 
versation out  of  the  world,  and  yet  blushes  not  at  the  at- 
tempt of  so  foul  things. 

vn.  And  here  it  may  perhaps  prove  worth  our  while 
(though  it  can  be  no  pleasant  contemplation)  to  pause  a 
little,  and  make  some  short  reJtecUans  upon  the  atheistical 
temper  and  genius,  so  as  therein  to  remark  soine  few  more 
obvious  characters  of  atheism  itself. 

And  JirUt  such  as  have  not  been  themselves  seized  by 
the  in&tnation,  cannot  but  jud^e  it  a  most  unreasonable 
thinff,  a  perverse  dnd  cross-gramed  humour,  that  so  oddly 
writhes  and  warps  the  mind  of  a  man,  as  that  it  never 
makes  any  effort  or  offer  at  any  thing  against  the  Deity ; 
but  it  therein  doth  (by  a  certain  sort  of  serpentine  invo- 
lution and  retortion)  seem  to  desi^  a  quarrel  with  itself: 
that  is,  with  (what  one  would  think  should  be  most  inti- 
mate and  natural  to  the  mind  of  man)  his  very  reasoning 
power,  and  the  operaticms  thereof.  80  near  indeed  was 
the  ancient  alliance  between  God  and  man,  (his  own  Son, 
his  likeness  and  living  image,)  and  consequently  between 
reason  and  religion,  that  no  man  can  ever  be  engaged  in 
an  opposition  to  Qoi  and  his  interest,  but  he  must  be  equal- ' 
ly  so  to  himself  and  his  own.  And  any  one  that  takes  no- 
tice how  the  business  is  carried  by  an  atheist,  must  think, 
in  order  to  his  becoming  one,  his  first  plot  was  upon  him- 
self: to  assassine  his  own  intellectual  racul^,  by  a  sturdy 
resolution,  and  violent  imposing'  on  himself  not  to  consi- 
der, or  use  his  thoughts,  at  least  with  any  indifferency.  but 
witn  a  treacherous  predetermination  to  the  pdrt  resolved 
on  before-hand.  Otherwise,  it  is  hard  to-be  imagined  how 
it  should  ever  have  been  povible  that  so  plain  and  evident 
proofs  of  a  Deity  as  every  where  offer  themselves  unto 
observation,  even  such  as  have  been  here  proposed,  f  that 
do  even  lie  open,  for  the  most  part,  to  common  apprenen- 
sioa,  and  needed  little  search  to  find  them  out ;  so  that  it 
was  harder  to  determine  what  not  to  say,  than  what  to 
^  could  be  overlooked. 


For 


For  what  could  be  more  easy  and  obvious,  than  taking 
notice  that  there  is  somewhat  m  being,  to  conclude  that 
■omewhat  must  be  of  itself,  firom  whence  whatever  is  not 
so  must  have  sprung  t  That,  since  there  is  somewhat 
effected  or  made,  (as  is  plain,  in  that  some  tilings  are  al- 
terable, and  daily  altered,  which  nothing  can  be  that  is  of 
itself,  and  therefore  a  necessary  being,)  those  effects  have 
then  had  an  active  being  for  their  cause  1  That  since  these 
effects  are  partly-  such  as  bear  the  manifest  characters  of 
wisdom  ana  design  upon  them,  and  arepartly,  themselves, 
wtM  anddesi^ung ;  tnerefore  they  must  have  had  a  wisely 


active  and  designiitt  canse  7  So  much  would  plainly  eon- 
dude  the  sum  of  wnat  we  have  been  pleading  for ;  and 
what  can  be  plainer  or  doth  require  a  shorter  tnin  of 
thoughts  1  At  this  easy  expense  ought  any  one  that  had  a 
disposition  to  use  his  understanding  to  such  a  porpose, 
save  himself  firom  being  an  atheist.  And  where  is  Uie 
ilawt  What  joint  is  not  firm  and  strong  in  this  little  fhme 
of  discourse  1  which  yet  arrogates  nothing  to  the  contri- 
ver; for  there  is  nothmg  in  it  worthy  to  be  called  contri- 
vance ;  bujt  thinss  do  themselves  Ue  thus.  And  what  hath 
been  further  saia  concerning  the  perfection  and  oneness 
of  this  Cause  of  all  things,  (tnough  somewhat  moreremoCs 
fh>m  common  apprehension,)  is  what  it  is  likely  would 
appear  plain  and  natural  to  such  as  would  allow  them- 
selves tne  leisure  to  look  more  narrowly  into  such  things. 
Atheism  therefore  seems  to  import  a  direct  and  open 
hostility  against  the  most  native,  genuine,  and  facile  oio- 
tates  or  common  reason.  And  being  so  manifest  an  enemj 
to  it,  we  cannot  suppose  it  should  be  at  all  befidended  by 
it  For  that  will  be  alwajs  true  and  constant  to  itself, 
whatsoever  false  shows  of*^  it  a  bad  cause  doth  sometimes 
put  on  { that  havinff  yet  somewhat  a  more  creditable  name, 
and  being  of  a  little  more  reputation  in  the  world,  than 

Elain  downright  madness  and  folly.    And  it  will  appear 
ow  little  it  IS  befiriended,  by  any  thing  that  can  justly 
bear  that  name,  if  we  consider  the  pitiful  shifts  the  atheist 
makes  for  lus  forlorn  cause ;  and  what  infirm  tottering 
supports  the  whole  frame  of  atheism  rests  upon.    For 
what  is  there  to  be  said  for  their  hypothesis,  or  against  the 
existence  of  God,  and  the  duene^  of  religion  1    For  it,^« 
there  is  directly  nothing  at  StL^'Only  a  possibility  is  at 
le§[ed,  thinss  might  be  as  they  are,  though.  Ood  did  not 
exist.    Ana  if  this  were  barely  possible^  how  little  doth 
that  signify  1  Where  reason  is  not  injuriously  dealt  with, 
it  is  permitted  the  liberty  of  balancing  things  equallVj  and 
of  considering  which  scale  hath  most  weight.    And  is  he 
not  perfectly  blind,  that  sees  not  what  violence  is  done  to 
free  reason  in  this  matter?    Are  there  not  thousands  of 
things,  not  altogether  impossible,  which  yet.  he  would  be 
concluded  altogether  out  of  his  wits,  that  should  profess 
to  be  of  the  opinion  they  arcj  or  were  actually  so  ^  And  as 
to  the  present  case,  how  facile  and  unexceptionable,  how 
plain  and  intelligible,  is  the  account  that  is  given  of  the 
original  of  this  world,  and  the  things  coi^tained  in  it,  by 
resolving  all  into  a  Deity,  the  Author  and  Maker  of  theml 
Whereas  the  wild,  extravas^ant  suppositions  of  atheists,  if 
they  were  admitted  possible^  are  tne  most  nnlikely  that 
could  be  devised.    Bo  that  if  there  had  been  any  to  hare  ' 
laid  wacers,  when  things  were  taking  their  beginning,there 
is  nobody  that  would  not  have  ventured  thousands  to  one,  ^ 
that  no  such  frame  of  things  (no  not  so  much  as  one  single 
mouse  or  flea)  would  ever  have  hit.    And  how  desperate ' 
hazards  the  atheist  runs,  upon  this  mere  supposed  possi- 
bility, it  will  be  more  in  our  way  to  take  noUce  by  and  by. 
But  besides,  that  pretended  possibility  plainly  appeara 
none  at  all.    It  is  impossible  any  thing  snoold  spnng  up 
of  itself  out  of  nothing;  that  ai^  thing  that  is  alterable, 
should  have  been  necessarily  01^ itself,  such  aa  it  now  in; 
that  what  is  of  itself  unactive,  should  be  the  maker  of 
other  things;  that  the  Author  of  all  the  wisdom  in  the 
worki,  should  be.  himself,  unwise.    These  cannot  but  be 
judged  most  absolute  impossibilities,  to  such  as  do  not  vi- 
olence to  their  own  minas ;  or  with  whom  reascm  can  be 
allowed  any  the  l^t  exercise.  Wherefore  the  atheistical 
spirit  is  most  gro^y  unreasonable,  in  withholding  absent, 
where  the  most  ungainsayable  reason  plainly  exacts  it. 

And  are  not  the  lUheisc^  cavils  as  despicably  silly  against 
the  Deity,  and  (consequently)  religion!  Whosoever  shall 
consider  their  exceptions  against  some  things  in  the  notion 
of  God,  eternity,  infinity,  &c.  which  themselves,  in  the 
meantime^  are  forced  to  place  elsewhere,  will  he  not  see 
they  talk  idly  1  And  as  for  such  other  impeachments  of 
his  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness,  as  they  take  their  ground 
for,  from  the  state  of  afiairs,  in  some  respects,  m  this 
present  world,  (many  of  which  maybe  seen  in  Lucretius, 
and  answered  by  Dr.  More  in  his  Dialogues,')  how  incon- 
siderable will  they  be,  to  any  one  that  bethinks  himself, 
with  how  perfect  and  generous  a  liberty  this  world  wa> 
made,  by  one  that  needed  it  not :  who  haid  no  design,  nor 
could  have  indinatioQ  to  a  fond,  self-indnigeot  glorymg 
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mi  nmUang  of  his  own  voric;  who  did  it  with  the  grea^ 
est  faciKty ,  luid  by  an  eas^.  nnezpensive  yonchsafement  of 
hs  good  pleasure ;  not  with  an  operose  curiosity,  studious 
to  ^rore  itself  to  the  peerish  &fe  of  eyenr  froward  Mo- 
flNts,  or  to  ^  nauseous,  squeamish  gust  or  erery  sensual 
Bpiemn.  And  to  such  as  shall  not  confine  their  mean 
thoughts  to  that  very  clod  or  ball  of  earth  on  which  they 
lire ;  which,  as  it  is  a  7ery  small  part,  may,  for  au^ht  we 
know,  but  be  the  worst  or  most  amject  part  or  GM's 
creation;  which  yet  ia  full  of  his  goodness,  and  hath  most 
manifest  prints  of  his  other  excellences  besides,  as  hath 
been  observed;  or  that  shall  not  look  upon  the  present 
state  of  things  as  the  eternal  state,  but  upon  this  vttfrld 
only  as  an  antechamber  to  another,  which  shall  abide  in 
most  unexceptionable  perfection  for  ever :— how  fond  and 
idle,  I  say.  will  all  socn  carils  appear  to  one  that  shall  but 
thus  use  iiis  thoughts,  and  not  think  himself  bound  to 
measure  his  conceptions  of  Ghxl  by  the  uncertain,  rash 
dictates  of  men  bom  in  the  dark,  and  that  talk  at  random ; 
norsludl  affix  any  thing  to  him,  which  plain  reaison'doth 
not  dictate,  or  which  he  doth  not  manifestly  assume,  or 
challenge  to  himself.  But  that  because  a  straw  lies  in 
mr  way,  I  would  attempt  to  overturn  heaven  and  earth, 
wiiat  raging  phrensy  is  tids  t 

Agaio,  it  is  a  base,  abject  temper,  speaks  a  mind  sunk 
and  lost  in  carnality,  and  that  having  dethroned  and  ab- 
jored  reason,  hath  abandoned  itself  to  the  harry  of  Vile 
^ipetite,  and  sold  its  liberty  and  sovereignty  for  the  insipid, 
^iBdess  i^easnres  of  sense ;  an  unmanlv  tmng— a  deirrad- 
mg  of  oneself.  For  if  there  b^  no  Gkxi,  what  am  II  A 
piece  of  moving,  thinking  clay,  whose  ill-compacted  parts 
will  shortly  fly  asunder,  and  leave  no  other  remains  of  me 
than  what  shfliJl  become  the  prey  and  triumph  of  worms  I 

It  is  a  sad,  mopish,  disconsolate  temper;  cuts  off  and 
quiu  banisfaes  all  manly,  rational  joy }  all  that  might 
fqpriiig  from  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  excellences 
ttid  gtory,  shinine  in  the  works  of  his  hands.  Atheism 
clothes  the  world  in  black,  draws  a  dark  and  doskish 
docid  over  aU  things;  doth  more  to  damp  and  stifle  all 
relishes  of  intellectual  pleasure,  than  it  would  of  sensible. 
to  extinguish  the  sun.  What  is  this  world  (if  we  should 
suppose  it  still  to  subsist)  without  Godi  How  grateful 
an  enteftainment  is  it  to  a  pious  mind  to  behold  his  glory 
staioped  on  every  creature,  sparkling  in  every  providence ; 
and  by  a  Arm  and  rational  nith  to  believe  (when  we  can- 
not see)  how  all  events  are  conspiring  to  bring  about  the 
most  happy  and  blissftil  state  of  things !  The  atheist  may 
make  the  most  of  this  world ;  he  knows  no  pleasure,  but 
what  can  be  drawn  out  of  its  dry  breasts,^  or  found  in  its 
cold  embraces;  which  yields  as  little  satisfaction,  as  he 
finds,  whose  arms,  aiming  to  enclose  a  dear  fViend,  do  only 
clasp  a  stiflT  and  clammy  carcass.  How  uncomfortable  a 
thiag  is  it  to  him,  that  naving  neither  power  nor  wit  to 
order  things  to  hjs  own  advantage  or  content,  but  finds 
hineelf  liaUe  to  continual  disappointments,  and  the  ren- 
counter of  many  an  unsuspected,  cross  accident,  hath  none 
to  repose  on  that  is  wiser  and  mightier  than  himself  I  But 
when  he  finds  he  cannot  command  his  own  aflldrs,  to  have 
the  settled  apprehension  of  an  Almighty  Ruler,  that  can 
with  the  greatest  certainty  do  it  for  us  the  best  way,  and 
will,  if  we  trust  him— how  satisfyinf  and  peaceful  a  repme 
doch  this  jrield !  And  how  much  the  rather,  inasmuch  as 
that  filial,  nnsuspicious  con^dence  and  trust,  which  natu- 
rally tends  to  and  be^^  that-  calm  and  quiet  rest,  is  the 
very  condition  required  on  my  part ;  and  that  the  chief 
thing  I  have  to  do.  to^have  my  aflftdrs  brought  to  a  good 
pass,  is  to  commit  tnem  to  lus  management ;  and  mjr  only 
care,  to  be  careful  in  nothinf.  The  atheist  lutth  nothing  to 
mitigate  the  greatness  of  this  loss,  but  that  he  knows  not 
what  he  loses :  which  is  an  allay  that  Will  serve  but  a 
little  while*  And  when  the  most  unsupportable,  pressing 
miseries  befidl  him,  he  must  in  bitter  agonies  ^roan  out  his 
wretched  .soul  without  hope,  and  sooner  die  under  .his 
burden,  than  say.  Where  is  my,  God  and  Maker  1  At  the 
best,  he  ezehanges  all  the  pleasure  and  composure  of  mind 
which  certainly  accompanies  a  dutiftd,  son-like  trust,  sub- 


mission, and  resignation  of  ourselves^  and  all  our  cooeem- 
ments,  to  the  disposal  of  fatherly  wisdom  and  love,  for  a 
sour  and  sullen  succumbency  to  an  irresistible  fate  or  hard 
necessity,  against  which  he  sees  it  is  vain  to  contend.  So 
that  at  the  best  he  not  only  rages,  but  tastes  nothing  of 
consolation;  whereof  his  spirit  is  as  incapable,  as  his  des* 
perate  affiurs  are  of  redress.  And  if  he  have  arrived  to 
that  measure  of  fortitude,  as  not  to  be  much  discomposed 
with  the  lighter  crosses  which  he  meets  with  in  this  short 
time  of  life,  what  a  dreadfUl  cross  is  it  that  he  must  die ! 
How  dismal  a  thin^  is  a  certain,  never  to  be  avoided 
death !  Against  which  as  atheism  hath  not  surely  the  ad- 
vantage of  religion  in  giving  protection ;  so  it  hath  greatly 
the  disadvantage,  in  affording  no  relief.  What  would  the 
joy  be  worth  in  that  hotir,  that  arises  from  the  hope  of  the 
glory  xq  be  revealed  1  And  is  the  want  of  that,  the  total 
sum  of  the  atheist's  misery  at  this  hour  1  What  heart  can 
conceive  the  horror  of  that  one  thought,  if  darted  in  upon 
him  at  that  time,  (as  it  is  strange,  and  more  sad,  if  it  be 
TLCL)  What  becomes  now  of  me,  if  there  prove  to  be  a  God  1 
Where  are  my  mighty  demonstrations,  upon  which  one 
may  venture,  and  wnidi  may  cut  ofi'all  fear  and  danger  of 
future  calamity  in  this  dark,  unknown  state  I  am  going 
into'}  Shall  I  be  the  next  hour  nothing,  or  miserable  1 
Or  if  I  had  opportunity,  shall  I  not  have  sufficient  cause 
to  proclaim,  (asr  once  one  of  the  same  fraternity  did,  by 
way  of  warning  to  a  surviving  companion) — A  great  and  a 
terrible  God  f  A  great  and  a  terrible  God !  A  great  and 
a  terrible  God. 

I  only  add,^'tis  a  most  straxLgely  mysterious  and  unac- 
countable temper ;  such  as  is  hardly  reducible  to  its  pro- 
per causes:  so  that  it  would  puzzle  any  man's  inquiry  to 
find  out  or  even  rive  but  probable  conjectures,  how  so  odd 
and  preternatural  a  disanection  as  atheism  should  ever 
come  to  have  place  in  a  human  mind.  It  must  be  con- 
cluded a  very  complicated  disease,  and  yet,  when  our 
thoughts  have  fastened  upon  several  things  that  have  on 
aspect  that  way,  as  none  of  them  alone  could  infer  it,  so 
it  IB  hard  to  imagine,  how  all  of  them  together  should  ever 
come  to  deprave  reasonable  nature  to  such  a  degree. 

'Tis,  Jirttf  most  astonishingly  marvellous,  (though  it  is 
apparent  this  distemper  hath  its  rise  from  an  ill  wul,)  that 
any  should  so  muich  as  wiU  that  which  the  atheist  hath 
obtained  of  himself  to  believe ;  or  afiect  to  be,  what  he  is. 

The  commonness  of  this  vUe  disposition  of  will,  doth 
but  sorrily  shift  ofi"  the  wonder,  and  only  with  those  slight 
and  trifling  minds  that  have  resigned  the  office  of  jodsring 
things  to  their  (more  active)  senses,  and  have  learned  the 
easy  way  of  waving  all  inquiries  about  common  things, 
or  resolving  the  account  into  this  only,  that  they  aie 
to  be  seen  every  day.  But  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to 
Consider  this  matter  soberly,  we  would  soon  find,  that 
howsoever  it  must  plainly  af^iear  a  very  common  plague 
upon  the  spirits  or^  men  (and  universal  till  a  cure  be 
wrought)  to  say,  by  way  of  wish,  No  GJod,  or  I  would 
there  Were  none:  yet  l^  the  good  leave  of  them  who 
would  thus  easily  excuse  the  tninff,  the  commonness  of 
,  this  horrid  evil  doth  so  little  diminish,  that  it  increases  the 
wonder.  Things  are  more  strange,  as  meir  causes  are  more 
hardly  assi^^able.  What  should  the  rea^n  be,  that  a 
being  of  so  mcomparable  excellency,  so  amiable  and  allur- 
ing glory,  purity,  love,  and  goodness,  is  become  imdesir- 
able. and  hktefal  to  his  own  creatures!  that  such  creatures, 
his  n^ore  immediate^  peculiar  offiprin?.  stamped  with  his 
likeness,  the  so  vivid  resemblances  of  lus  own  spiritulal 
immortal  nature,  are  become  so  wickedly  unnatural  to- 
wards their  common  and  most  indulgent  parent  t  what,  to 
wish  him  dead  I  to  envy  life  and  being,  to  him  from  whom 
they  have  received  their  own  I  'Tis  as  strange  as  it  is 
without  a  cause.  But  they  have  ofiended  him,  are  in  a 
revolt,  and  sharply  conscious  of  fearful  demerits.  And  who 
would  not  wish  to  live,  and  to  escape  so  unsupportable 
revenge  1  'Tis  still  strange  we  would  ever  offend  such  a 
one !  Wherein  were  his  laws  imequalj  his  government 
grievous  1  But  since  we  have,  this  omy  is  pertinent  to  be 
said  by  them  that  have  no  hops  of  forgiveness,  that  are  left 
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to  despair  of  rtconciUatio&^-Why  do  we  sort  oandves 
with  oerils  1    We  profess  not  to  be  such. 

Yea,  but  we  have  no  hope  to  be  fomren  the  sin  we  do 
not  leave,  nor  power  to  leave  the  sin  which  now  we  love. 
This,  instead  of  lessening,  makes  the  wonder  a  miracle.  O 
wretched  forlorn  creature  1  Wouldst  thou  have  God  out 
of  being  lor  this  1  (I  speak  to  thee  who  dost  not  yet  pro- 
fess to  believe  there  is  no  Qod,  but  dost  only  wish  it.)  The 
sustainer  of  the  world!  the  common  basis  of  all  oeingl 
Dost  thou  know  what  thou  sayest  1  Art  thou  not  wishing 
thyself  and  all  things  Into  nothing  1  l^his,  rather  than 
humble  thyself,  and  beg  forgiveness  I  This,  rather  thtak 
become  again  a  holy,  pure,  obedient  creature,  and  again 
blessed  in  him,  who  nrst  made  thee  sol  It  can  never 
cease,  I  say,  to  be  a  wonder,  we  never  ought  to  cease  won- 
dering, that  ever  this  befell  the  nature  of  man,  to  be  prone 
to  tDuk  such  a  thing,  that  there  were  no  Qod  I 

But  this  is,  'tis  true,  the  too  common  case;  and  if  we 
will  only  have  what  is  more  a  rarity  go  for  a  wonder,  how 
amazing  thto  is  itj  That  if  any  man  Vfoul^,  even  never  so 
fain,  he  ever  can  make  himself  believe  there  is  no  Qod ! 
and  shape  his  horrid  course  according  to  that  most  horrid 
misbelidfl  By  What  fatal  train  of  causes  is  this  ever 
brought  to  passi   Into  what  can  we  devise  .to  resolve  it  1 

Why  such  as  have  arrived  to  this  pitch  are  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  pleasing  of  their  senses;  and  this  they  make 
their  business;  so  as  that,  for  a  long  time,  they  have  given 
theinselves  no  leisure  to  mind  objects  of  another  nature; 
especially  that  should  any  way  tend  to  disturb  them  in 
their  easy  course;  till  they  are  gradually  fkllen  into  a  for- 
getful sleep,  and  the  images  of  things  are  worn  out  with 
.Qiem,  that  had  only  more  slightly  touched  their  minds 
before.  And  being  much  used  to  go  by  the  suggestions  or 
•sense,  they  believe  not  what  they  neither  see  nor  feel. 

This  is  somewhat,  but  does  not  reach  the  mark;  for 
there  are  many  very  great  sensualists,  (as  great  as  they  at 
least,)  who  never  arrive.hither,  but  firmly  avow  it  that  tney 
believe  a  Deity,  whatsoever  mistaken  notion  they  have  of 
him;  whereupon  they  imagine  to  themselves  impunity  in 
their  vicious  course. 

But  these,  it  may  be  said,  have  so  disaccustomed 
themselves  to  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  that  they  have 
BO  disposition  to  use  their  thoughts  about  any  thing  above 
the  sphere  of  sense;  and  have  contracted  so  dull  and 
sluggish  a  temper,  that  they  are  no  fitter  to  mind  or  em- 
ploy themselves  in  any  speculations  that  tend  to  beget  in 
them  the  knowledge  ofGlod,  than  any  man  is  for  discourse 
or  business  when  he  is  fast  asleep. 

So  indeed,  in  reason,  one  would  expect  to  find  it;  but 
the  case  is  sO  mnch  otherwise,  when  we  consider  particular 
instances^  that  we  are  the  more  peiplezed  and  entangled 
in  this  inquiry,  by  considering  how  agreeable  it  is,  that  the 
matter  should  be  thus;  and  observing  that  it  proves,  oft- 
times,  not  to  be  so;  insomuch  that  reason  and  experience 
seem  herein  not  to  agree,  and  hence  we  are  put  a^in  upon 
new  conjectures  whai  the  immediate  cause  of  tlus  strange 
malady  ^onld  be.  For  did  it  proceed  purely  firom  a 
atuggish  temper  of  mind,  unapt  to  reasoning  and  dis- 
course; the  more  any  were  so,  the  more  disposed  they 
should  be  to  atheism :  whereas,  every  one  knows  that 
multitudes  of  persons  of  dull  and  slow  minds,  to  anj 
thing  of  ratiocination,  would  rather  you  should  bum  their 
houses,  than  tell  them  they  did  not  believe  in  God :  and 
would  presently  tell  yon,  it  were  pity  he  should  live,  that 
should  out  intimate  a  doubt  whetner  there  were  a  God  or 
no.  Yea,  and  many,  somewhat  more  intelligent,  ytt  in 
this  matter  are  shy  of  using  their  reason,  and  think  it  un- 
safe, it  not  profane,  to  go  about  to  prove  that  there  i$  a 
God,  lest  they  should  move  a  doubt,  or  seem  hereby  to 
make  a  <iuestion  of  it.  And  in  the  mean  time,  while  they 
offer  not  at  reasoning,  they  more  meanly  supply  that  want, 
after  a  sorry  fashion,  from  their  education,  the  ti^ition  of 
^heir  forefhthers,  common  example,  and  the  universal  pro- 
fession and  practice  of  some  religion  round  about  them; 
and  it  may  De  only  take  the  matter  for  granted,  because 
thev  never  heard  such  a  thin^  was  ever  doubted  of  or 
called  in  question  in  all  their  lives. 

Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  they  itho  incline  to  atheism 
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are,  perhaps,  some  of  them  th«  graatnt  jH«tflBd«a  to  za»- 
son.  They  rely  little  upon  authority  of  former  times  and 
ages,  upon  vulgar  principles  and  maxims,  but  are  vogued 
gpreat  masters  H  reason,  diligent  searchers  into  the  myste- 
ries of  nature,  and  can  philosophize  (as  sufficiently  appears) 
beyond  all  imagination.  But  'tis  hoped  it  may  be  tmly 
said,  for  the  vindication  of  philosophy  and  them  that  pro- 
fess it,  that  modem  atheirts  have  uttle  of  that  to  glory  in ; 
and  that  their  chief  endowments  are  only  their  skill  to 
please  their  senses,  and  a  faculty  with  a  pitiful  sort  of 
drollery  u>  tincture  their  cups,  and  a(kl  a  grace  to  their 
otherwise  dull  and  flat  conversation.  Yet  all  this  howso- 
ever beine  considered,  there  is  here  but  little  advance  made 
to  the  finding  out  wheace  atheism  should  proceedL  For, 
that  want  o«  reason  shall  be  thought  the  cause,  what 
bath  be^  already  said  seems  to  forbid]  that  many  igoo- 
rant  persons  seem  possessed  with  a  great  awe  of  a  Deity, 
from  which  divers,  more  knowinjg,  have  delivered  them- 
selves And  yet  neiUie^  doth  the  &nner  signify  any  thing 
(in  just  interpretation)  to  the  disrepute  of  region.  For 
truth  is  not  the  less  tmcL  for  that  some  hold  it  they  know 
not  how  or  why.  Nor  aoth  the  latter  make  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  atheism,  inasmuch  as  men,  otherwise  rational,  may 
sometimes  learnedly  dote.  But  it  confirms  us  that  alhriam 
is  a  strange  thing,  when  its  extraction  and  pedieree  axe  so 
hardly  found  out,  and  it  seems  to  be  directly  of  tne  lineage, 
neither  of  knowledge  nor  ignorance,  neither  sound  reason 
nor  perfect  dotage.  ' 

Nor  doth  it  at  all  urge  to  say,  And  why  may  we  not  as 
well  stand  wondering,  whence  the  apprehension  of  a  Grod, 
and  an  addictdlbiess  to  religion,  should  come,  when,  we 
find  them  peculiar  neither  to  the  more  knowing  nor  the 
more  ignorant  1  For  they  are  apparently  and  congruously 
enough  to  be  derived  trom  somewhat  common  to  them 
both— the  impression  of  a  Dei^,  universally  put  upon  the 
minds  Of  all  men,  (which  atheists  have  made  a  shift  to 
rase  out.  or  obliterate  to  that  degree^  as  to  render  it  illegi- 
ble.) ana  that  cultivated  by  the  .exercise  of  reason,  in  acnme, 
and  in  others,  less  capable  of  that  help,  somewhat  oon- 
firmed  by  education,  and  the  other  accessaries  mentioned 
above. 

Therefore  is  this  matter  still  most  mysteriously  intricate, 
that  there  should  be  one  temper  and  jwrnuin^n,  agreeing  to 
two  so  vastly  dififerent  sorts  of  peraons,  while  yet  we  are 
t6  seek  for  a  cause  (exc^t  what  is  most  tremendous  to 
think  of )  from  whence  it  should  proceed,  that  is  common 
to  them  Doth.    And  here  is,  in  short,  the  sum  of  the  wan- 
der, that  any,  not  appearing  ve^  grossly  unreasonable  in 
other  matters,  (which  cannot  be  denied  even  of  some  of 
the  more  sensual  and  lewder  sort  of  atheists,)  should,  in  so 
plain  and  important  a  case,  be  so,  beyond  all  expression, 
absurd;  that  they  without  scruple  are  pleased  to  think 
like  other  men  in  matters  that  concern  and  relate  to  com- 
mon pn^ctice,  and  wherein  they  might  more  oolourably, 
and  with  less  hazard,  go  out.  of  the  common  road ;  and  sue 
here  only  so  dangerously  and  madly  extravafpant.  Theirs 
is  therefore  a pameular  madness;  tne  demetUta  quaaeL  kocg 
sb  much  the  stran^r  thing,  because  they  whom  it  pos- 
sesses do  only  in  this  one  case  put  ofiT  themselves,  and  are 
like  themselves  and  other  men  m  all  things  else.    If  they 
reckondl  it  a  glory  to  be  sin^ar,  they  might  (as  hath 
been  plainly  shown)  more  plausibly  profess  it  as  a  principle, 
that  they  are  not  oound  to  believe  the  existence  of  anV 
secular  ruler  (and  consequently  not  be  subject  to  anyS 
longer  than  they  see  him,  and  so  subvert  all  policy  ana 
government;  or  pretend  an  exemption  from  all  obligation 
to  any  act  of  justice,  or  to  forbear  the  most  injurious  wio- 
lence  towards  any  man,  because  they  are  not  in&llibly 
certiun  any  one  they  see  is  a  human  wight,  and  so  ahfore 
all  morahty,  as'  they  have  already  so  grMt  a  part ;  than 
ofifer  with  so  fearful  hazard  to  assault  the  Deity,  (of  whoae 
existence,  if  they  would  btit  think  a  while,  they  mi^ht  be 
most  infhllibly  assured,)  or  go  about  to  subvei:t  the  Ibiin* 
dations  of  rehgion.  Or,  if  they  would  get  theinselves  glory 
by  great  adventures,  or  show  themselves  brave  men  by 
expressing  a  fearless  contempt  of  divine  power  and  joatice ; 
"^is  fortitude  is  not  human.     These  are  without  the  com- 
pass of  its  object;'  as  inundations,  earthquakes,  dbc^  «x« 
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«U  to  be,  «ni»  irtU,  ikM  w  wi  iImM  fenftn^  ex- 
poM  hiniMli;  en  braig  aa  pcoit  to  olheiB,  aorUieiefore 
glorXiDkiiiL 

b  an  this  Iwnngae  of  dteovm^  the  desigii  faath  not 
been  to  fix  upon  any  trae  omm  of  otiidflii,  Mtorepie- 
sent  it  m  strange  thing:  and  an  atheist,  a  prodisy,  a  moo* 
ater,  ttoiaBgat  aankisd;  a  dnadflil  spectacle,  ibnaken  of 
the  coaoflacm  aids  atfbrded  to  other  nK&;  hang  t^  in  chains 
to  warn  otiien,  and  kt  them  aee  what  a  homd  cieatnre 
i  hiaadf  bf  volonlafj  arcnion  from  Qod 
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ia  the  aspaarinte,  th^  apon  whom  thia  dreadftd  ptaigVB 
s  not  iiaeB,  mayplaadyaea  before  them  the  olject  of 
that  wenhip  wMch  ia  hnpofted  hgr  a  tcmplo-^a  existiag 
Dext^,  a  Sad  lo  be  vorahipped.  Unto  whom  we  ahall 
TH  see  fartkermson  to  design  and  conaeerate  a  temple 
forthat  *      ' 
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and  even  oanebres  to  becoase  wuik,  vhen  we 
what  eonaes  next  to  be  apokaa  of:  his 


CHAPTER  VI. 


I  Noa  ia  the  thing  here  intended  leaa  neoeaaaiy  to  a 
teaiple  and  relttion  than  what  we  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
coaTsing  of.  For  such  a  sort  of  deity  as  should  shut  up 
iteeU;  aad  be  icclased  from  all  oonveiae  with  men,  would 
leave  as  as  disfuialshed  oi  an  object  of  religion,  and  would 
render  a  temple  on  earth  as  Tain  a  thing,  as  if  there  ware 
none  at  all.  It  were  a  being  not  to  be  worshipped,  nor 
with  any  wopriety  to  be  caUed  God,  more  (in  some  re^ 
wpttx  leaai  than  an  image  or  statae.  We  might  with  as 
raiional  deaiKB  worship  for  a  god  ^hat  were  scarce  worthy 
to  be  called  the  shadow  of  a  man.  as  dedicate^  teiliples  to  a 
wholly  imeoaversable  deity*  That  is,  such  a  one  as  not 
only  win  nU  vouchsafe  to  converse  with  men,  but  that 
€Mm$i  admit  it ;  or  whose  nature  were  altogether  inci^Mr 
ble  of  soeh  eonverse. 

For  thai  measure  and  latitude  of  sense  must  be  allowed 
unto  die  expression,  [oonyersableness  with  men,]  as  that 
it  signi^  both  capacity  and  propension  to  such  conversa : 
that  God  is  both  by  his  nature  capable  of  it,  and  hath  a 
gracious  inclination  of  will  thereunto.  Yea  and  we  will 
add,  (what  is  also  not  without  the  compa$s  of  our  present 
theme,  nor  the  miport  of  this  word  whereby  we  generallr 
express  it,)  that  he  is  not  only  inclined  to  converse  with 
mm,  bat  tnat  he  actually  doth  it.  As  we  call  him  a  con- 
versable peraon  that  upcm  all  befitting  occasions  doth  freely 
converse  with  such  as  have  any  concern  with  him.  It  wiu 
indeed  be  neoessai^  to  distinguish  God's  converse  with 
men,  into  That  which  he  hath  in  common  witha/lmsii,80 
as  to  sustain  them  in  their  beings,  and  some  way  influence 
their  actions;  (in  which  kind  he  is  also  conveisant  with 
all  his  creatures  0  and  That  which  he  more  peculiarly 
hath  with  ^VMt  sMa. 

And  though  the  consideration  of  the  latter  of  these  will 
belong  to  the  discourse  concerning  his  temple  itself  which 
he  hath  with  and  in  them ;  yet  u  is  the  K>nner  only  we 
have  now  to  consider  as  presuroosed  thereto,  and  as  the 
ground  thereof;  together  with  nis  gradons  propension  to 
the  latter  alsa 

As  the  great  apostle,  in  his  discourse  at  Athens,  lavs 
the  same  ground  for  acquaintance  with  God.  (which  ne 
intimates  should  be  set  afoot  and  continued  m  another 
sort  of  temple  than  is  made  with  hands,)  that  he  hath  given 
to  all  breath  and  being  and  all  things,  and  thiU  he  is  near 
and  ready,  (whence  they  should  iherefore  seek  him,  if 
haply  thCT  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him  out,)  in 
order  to  rarther  converse.  And  here,  our  business  will 
have  the  le»  in  it  of  labour  and  difliculty ;  for  that  we 
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Aall  have  litte  flteto  dc^  leiftteafely  tha  an^rtag  «f 
principles  already  asserted  (or  poss^ly  the  mote  eanem 
adding  of  some  or  other  that  were  imnUod  in  whathadi 
been  aaid)  to  this  purpoae.  From  whicm  pnacipks  it  will 
appear,  that  he  not  only  caai  but  that  ia  ae  fanner  aenae 
he  doth^  coftvenm  with  mea,  and  is  graeioB^  mclined 
thereto  m the  latter*  And  yet beeanse  the  ibzmar  ismove 
deeply  frmdamcntal)  as  wheieon  all  depends,  and  that  the 
act  OI  it  is  not  denied  to  any  other  reason  than  an  ima^ 
ginedimpoaaibility;  dmt  ia^  it  is  not  said  he  dodi  not  sua* 
tain  aad  govern  the  woild  iqpon  any  other  pretence,  hat 
that  he  cannot,  as  being  inconsistent  with  his  nature  aad 
felicity.  This  we  ahalTtherefera  mora  directly  apply  our^ 
salvea  to  evtee,  That  his  natnro  doth  not  diaaUow  k,  bat 
aeceasaxily  imchidea  an  latitude  thereto. 

Nor  yet)  thoi^fa  it  may  be  a  lem  laboriooa  woric  than 
the  former  that  we  have  aespatched,  is  it  altogether  need- 
lem  to  deil  somewhat  mora  expnaslf  in  this  matter; 
inasmuch  as  wlmt  opposition  hath  been  made  to  religion 
in  the  wortdi  hath  for  the  most  part  been  more  expros^ 
directed  against  this  ground  of  It  I  qay  more  expressly^ 
for  indeed  by  plain  mnd  manifest  consequence  it  in^mffiis 
that  also  of  God*s  existence:  that  is,  through  this  it  strikes 
at  the  other.  For  surely  (howsoever  any  may  arbitrarily, 
and  with  what  impropriehr  and  latitude  of^neech  they 
pleasie,  beatow  titles  and  eulogies  here  or  &ere)  that  being 
IS  not  God,  that  cannot  converse  with  men,  supposing 
them  such  as  what  purely  ahd  peeuUarty  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  man  wbald  beapeak  them.  So  that  Uiey  who 
have  imagined  such  a  being,  and  been  pleased  to  call  it 
Gk>d,  have  at  once  said  aad  unaaid  the  same  thing.  That 
deity  was  but  a  creature,  and  that  only  of  their  own  fhncy : 
and  they  have  by  the  same  breath  mown  up  and  blasted 
their  own  bubble,  made  it  seem  something  and  signify 
nothing :  have  courted  it  into  being,  and  rioted  it  again 
quite  out  of  it  In  their  conceit,  created  it  a  god :  in-  their 
practice  a  mere  nullity.  And  if  equally  served  their  turn, 
and  as  much  favoured  the  deaiA  of  being  wicked, 'to  ao- 
knowledge  only  a  god  they  could  imagine  and  di»-imagine 
at  their  own  pleasure,  as  to  have  acxnowledged  none  at 
all.  It  could  do  no  prejudice  to  their  affidrs  to  admit  of 
this  fictitious  deity,  that  they  could  make  be  what  or 
where  they  pleased ;  that  should  affect  ease  and  pieasure, 
and  0^  '^  pleasure  and  theirs  should  interfere)  that 
they  could  confine  to  remote  territories,  and  oblige  to 
ke^  at  an  obedient  and  untroublesome  distance.  Nor, 
though  no  imagination  could  be  more  madly  extravagant 
than  that  of  a  God  no  way  concerned  in  the  forming  and 
governing  of  the  world ;  and  notwithstanding  whom,  men 
miffht  take  their  liberty  to  do  what  they  listed ;  yet  (as 
ham  been  observed  long  ago,  that  no  opinion  was  ever  so 
monstrously  absurd,  as  not  to  be  owned  by  some  of  the 
philosophers),  hath  not  this  wanted  patronage,  and  even 
among  them  who  have  obtained  to  oc  esteemed  (not  to 
say  idolised)  under  that  name.  Which  would  be  seen,  if 
it  were  worth  the  while  to  trouble  the  reader  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  JBpieuretm  dnt^.  As  it  can  only  be  with 
this  design,  that  the  representation  may  render  it  (as  it 
cannot  but  do)  ridiculous  to  sober  men ;  and  discover  to 
the  rest  the  vanity  of  their  groundless  and  self>contradicfe- 
ing  hope,  (still  too  much  fostered  in  the  breasts  of  not  a 
few,)  who  promise  themselves  impunity  in  the  most  licen- 
tious course  of  wickedness,  upon  the  security  only  of  this 
their  own  idle  dream.  That  is,  if  jthere  be  a  God,  (which 
they  reckon  it  not  so  plausible  flatly  to  deny,)  he  is  a 
being  of  either  so  dull  and  phl^matlc  a  temp^  that  he 
cannot  be'ooncemM  in  the  actions  and  allhirs  of  men,  or 
so  soft  and  easy  that  he  will  not  But  because  his  good 
Will  alone  was  not  so  safely  to  be  relied  on,  it  was  thought 
the  securer  way  not  to  let  it  be  in  his  power  to  intermed- 
dle with  their  concernments.  And  therefore  beingto  firame 
their  own  God,  to  their  own  turn,  thus  the  matter  was  of 
old  contrived. 

Pirtt,  Great  care  was  taken,  That  he  be  set  at  a  di»> 
tance  remote  enough ;  that  he  be  complimented  out  of  this 
world,  as  a  place  too  mean  for  his  reception,  and  unwoiv 
thy  such  a  presence ;  they  being  inaeed  unconcemed 
wnere  he  haa  his  residence,  so  it  were^  not  too  near  thenu 
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80  th^  a  ooAfbienmtof  him  flonunrhiere,  was  thoogbt 
altogether  neoe^sanr. 

Bectmdlfi  And  then,  with  the  same  pretence  of  great 
observance  and  respect,  it  i^  indged  too  great  a  trouble  to 
him,  and  inconsistent  with  the  felicity  of  his  nature  and 
being,  that  he  shoald  have  given  himself  any  diversion  or 
distnrtmnce,  by  makinr  the  world ;  fh>m  the  care  and  Uk 
.  boor  whereof  he  is  with  all  ceremony  to  be  ezcnaed,  it 
being  too  painful  and  laborious  an  undertaking  for  an  im- 
mortal and  a  happy  being.  Besides  that  he  was  altogether 
destitute  of  instruments  and  utensils  requisite  to  so  great 
a  performance^ 

Whence  also.  TUrdlf*  He  was  with  the  same  reason 
to  be  excused  of  all  the  care  and  encumbrance  oC  govern- 
ment; as  indeed,  what  riffht  or  pretence  could  he  have  to 
the  government  of  a  world  that  chose  him  not,  which  is 
not  his  inheritance,  and  which  he  never  made  1  But  all  is 
very  plausibly  shadowed  over  with  a  peat  appearance  of 
reverence  and  veneration,  with  magnificent  elogies  of  bis 
never-interrupted  felicity ;  whence  also  it  is  made  a  very 
great  crime  not  to  free  even  the  divine  nature  itself  from 
'  business :  though  yet  the  true  groun4  and  root  of  this 
Epicurean  ilflUth  doth  sometime  more  apparently  discover 
itself,  even  an  impatiencv  of  the  divine  government,  and 
a  regret  of  that  iricsome  ixmdage  which  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Deity,  that  were  to  be  feared  by  men,  would  infer 
upon  them. 

And  therefore,  /VaHyUy,  He  is  further  expressly  asserted 
to  be  such  as  need  not  be  feared,  as  cares  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped, as  with  whom  neither  anger  nor  favour  hath  any 
place.  So  that  nothing  more  of  duty  is  owing  to  him  than 
a  certain  kind  of  arbitrary  veneration,  which  we  give  to 
nnj  thing  or  person  that  we  apprehend  to  excel  us,  and  to 
be  in  some  respect  better  than  ourselves:  an  observance 
merely  upon  courtesy.  But  obedience  and  subjection  to 
his  government,  fear  of  lus  displeasure,  expectation  of  his 
favour  and  benefits,  have  no  place  left  tnem.  We  are  not 
obligM  to  worship  him  as  one  with  whom  we  have  any 
concern,  and  do  owe  him  no  more  homage  than  we  have 
to  the  Great  Mogul^  or  the  Cham  of  Tartair,  and  indeed 
are  less  liable  to  his  severity,  or  capable  01  his  favours, 
than  theirs ;  for  of  their8,'we  are  in  some  remote  possi- 
bility, of  his,  in  none  at  all.  In  one  word,  ail  converse 
between  him  and  man,  on  his  part  by  providence,  ^and  on 
ours  by  religion,  is  quite  cut  off.  Which  evident!^  appears 
(fh>m  what  hath  been  already  collected  out  of  his  own 
words,  and  theirs  who  pretended  to  speak  that  so  admired 
author's  mind  and  sense)  to  be  the  scope  and  sum  of  the 
Epicurean  doctrine,  in  this  matter;  and  was  indeed  ob- 
served to  be  so  long  ago,  by  one  that  we  suppose  to  have 
had  better  ojpportnnity  ana  advantages  to  know  it,  than 
we :  who,  discoursing  that  a  man  cannot  live  pleasantly, 
according  to  tht  principles  of  Epicurus ;  and  that  accord- 
ing to  lus  doctrine  beasts  are  more  happy  than  men ; 
plainly  gives  thisd  reason  why  he  says  so,  viz,  that  the 
Epicureans  took  away  providence,  ana  that  the  design  of 
their  diaeoursing  concerning  God  was,  that  we  might  not 
fear  him. 

Unto  which  purpose  also  much  more  may  be  seen  in  the 
same  author  elsewhere,  when  he  more  directly  pleads 
(among  divers  more  philosophical  subjects)  on  behalf  of 
religion  against  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  which*  he  saith 
they  leave  to  us  in  wora  and  show,  but  by  their  nrinciples 
take  away  indeed,  as  they  do  nature  and  the  soui,  Ac. 

It  is  then  out  of  question,  that  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus 
utterly  takes  away  ail  intercourse  between  God  and  man. 
Which  yet  were  little  worth  our  notice  or  consideration, 

.  b  —n  Btta  dvots  vpof  rovrc  uniam  vpocavco^,  aWm  aXMinvpynTOS 
wantfMtfJv,  nu  cv  riyi  want  ftwtaf\ornn,    laerthu,  1 10. 

"TmbesHulnUlomnSSo^  Ifiha 

•urn  aiit,  nunhdcgmatioaawiMt  impHeatui,  Ac.  Mi.  Cray,  rnv  Buop  fv9t¥ 


■  Mt  impHeatw, 
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mponinM  oervMnui  no*- 
DMnnrai.  Qnlt  enioi  noo 
inrtantem.  ct  omnia  ad  aa 


animaiiti 

«^Xsir«vp)'fciaf . ., 

wii nn^iCnpuinoDniiniuni nwni« diea at  Dootat. 

iBiiBaE  aoola  paovioBOteBiv  ac  oapltaiiiaDif  at  aiiitt .^ 

ftsr^Mia  putantatt,  ewioaitin  at  pJanumBeaotii  Daoaa.  Fcll«MaimraL  Ho^ 
uaML  anta  oeuloa  flbnla  emn  Tiu  jaoerat  fntaniioivnmfnWaubialkiooa 
PitaBwn  Oialua  haBo  (mmmtng  MenrMt.  thtjlnt  ehampton  qftmUgum,) 
Lnera.^  TowMeHpurrme  aapMcv  w/itU  wc  ^OHMLatrt,  To  luucapiov 
KOI  af9apro¥,  ovn  ovro  wpayuttra  cx«>  09n  aXXtai  voMxtt  tagv  ovn 

rdf I  —r€  xaac9i  oyn\tr6f  A  aaSoftt  yof  aoy  ro  roiovtar,  t,  10.  Mtieh 
tUo9a§eminlk»Byittafm.   Nam  at  praatain  Daomm  oatnm honi- 


nor  would,  it  answer  any  vahiable  end  or  porpoae  to  revive 
the  mention  ai  such  horrid  opiiiions,  or  teU  the  world 
what  such  a  one  said  or  thought  two  thousand  vears  tigp; 
if  their  grave  had  been  faithful  to  its  trust,  and  nad  retain- 
ed their  filthy  poisonous  savour  within  its  own  unhallowed 
cell. 

But  since  (against  what  were  so  much  to  have  been  de- 
sired, that  their  womb  might  have  been  their  grave)  their 
ffrave  becomes  their  womb,  where  they  are  conceived,  and 
formed  anew,  and  whence  by  a  second  birth  they  spring 
forth  af^resh,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  world,  the  de- 
bauching and  endangering  of  mankind ;  and  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary some  remedy  be  endeavoured  of  so  mortal  an  evil, 
it  was  also  convenient  to  run  it  up  to  its  original,  and  con- 
tend against  it  as  in  its  primitive  state  and  vigour. 

Wherefore  this  being  a  true  (though  it  be  a  very  short) 
account  of  the  Epicurean  god,  resulting  all  into  this  shorter 
sum.  That  he  is  altogether  unconverswle  with  men,  (and 
such  therefore  as  cannot  inhabit  their  temple,  and  for 
whom  they  can  have  no  obligation  or  rational  design  to 
provide  any,)  it  will  be  requisite  in  reference  hereto,  and 
suitable  to  our  present  scope  and  purpose,  severally  to 
evince  these  thin^:— >1.  Tnat  the  existence  of  such  a 
being  as  this  were  impossible  ever  to  be  proved  unto  men. 
if  it  did  exist— 3.  That  bein^  supposed  without  aaj  gooa 
jnround,  it  is  equally  unimagmable  that  the  supposition  of 
It  can  intend  any  valuable  or  good  end— 3C  That  this 
supposed  being  cannot  be  God,  and  is  most  abusively  so 
called;  as  hereby,  the  true  God,  the  Cause  and  Author 
of  1^  things,  is  mtended  to  be  excluded— 4.  That  it  be- 
longs toj  and  mav  be  deduced  from,  the  true  notion  of 
God  which  hath  Seen  given,  (and  proved  by  parts  of  a 
really  existent  Being,)  that  ne  is  such  as  can  converse 
with  men. 

For  the  first.  That  there  is  no  way  to  prove  the  existence 
ofsuch^  being,  is  evident  For  what  ways  ai  proving  it 
can  be  thought  of,  which  the  supposition  itself  doth  not 
forbid  and  reject  1  Is  it  to  be  proved  )nr  revelation  1  But 
that  supposes  converse  with  men,  and  destroys  what  it 
should  prove,  that  such  a  being,  having  no  converse  with 
men,  doth  exist  And  where  is  that  revelation  1  Is  it 
written  or  unwritten ;  or  who  are  its  vouchers  1  Upon 
what  authority  doth  it  rest  1  Who  was  appointed  to  inform 
the  world  in  this  matter  1  Was  Epicurus  himself  th^ 
common  oracle  %  Why  did  he  never  tell  men  so  1  Did  he 
ever  pretend  to  have  seen  any  of  these  his  vogued  gods  1 
No,  tney  are  confessed  not  to  be  liable  to  our  sense,  any 
more  than  the  inane  itself.  And  what  miracles  did  he  ever 
work  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  in  this  matter  t 
Which  sure  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  tram  one  who 
would  gain  credit  to  dictates  so  contrary  to  the  common 
sentiments  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  that  were  not  to 
be  proved  any  other  way.  And  what  other  way  can  be 
devised  1  Can  it  admit  of  rational  demonstration  ?  Whnt 
shall  be  the  medium  %  Shall  it  be  from  the  cause  1  But 
what  cause  can  (or  ever  did)  he  or  his  followers  assign  of 
Godi  Or  from  efiectsi  And  what  shall  they  be,  when  the 
matter  of  the  whole  universe  is  supposed  ever  to  have 
been  of  itself,  and  the  particular  frame  of  every  thing 
made  thereof,  to  have  resiilted  only  of  the  casual  coalition 
of  the  parts  of  that  matter,  and  no  real  being  is  supposed 
besides  1  Or  shall  it  be  that  their  idea,  which  they  have  of 
God,  includes  existence,  as  so  belonging  to  him  that  be 
cannot  but  exist  1  But  by  what  right  do  they  affix  such 
an  idea  to  their  petite  and  fictitious  deities  1  How  win 
they  prove  their  idea  true  1  Or  are  we  bound  to  take  their 
words  for  it  1    Yea  it  is  easily  proved  fUse,  and  repugnant 
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to  itself,  wliile  tliqr  would  have' that  to  be  necesaarily 
exment  (as  they  mvA  if  they  will  liave  it  existent  at  all, 
unto  which,  in  the  meantime,  they  deny  the  other  perfeo- 
tioDS  which  necessary  existence  ham  been  proTed  to  include. 
Bot  how  vain  and  idle  trifling^  is  it,  arbitrarily  and  by  a 
random  fancy  to  imagine  any  thing  what  we  please,  and 
Bttnbnling  of  oar  own  spediu  grace  and  fiiroar  necessary 
exigence  to  it,  thence  to  conclude  that  it  doth  exist,  only 
because  we  have  been  pleased  to  make  that  belong  to  the 
notion  of  it  1  What  so  odd  and  uncouth  compoaiaon  can 
we  forai  any  conception  of;  which  we  may  not  make  exist, 
at  this  ratel 

Biit  the  notion  of  Qod  is  not  atbitraiy.  but  is  natural, 
prolepuca],  and  common  to  men,  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  all :  -whence  they  say  it  ought  not  to  be  drawn  into  con- 
troversy. What!  ther  Epicurean  notion  of  himi  We 
shall  inqfrnre  further  into  that  anon.  And  in  the  mean* 
time  need  not  doubt  to  say,  any  man  might  with  as  good 
pretence  ima^e  the  ridiculous  sort  of  gods  deseribM  in 
Cicero's  ironieai  supposition,  and  affirm  them  to  exist,  as 
they  those  thejr  haye  thou^t  fit  to  feign,  and  would  impose 
upon  the  belief  of  men.  And  when  they  haye  fiincied 
these  to  exist,  is  not  that  a  mighty  proof  tnat  they  indeed 
do  so  1  But  that  which  for  the  present  we  allege,  is,  that 
smposing  their  notion  were  ever  so  absohitety  uniyersai 
and  agreeJDg  with  the  common  sentijoienls  of  all  other  men, 
they  have  yet  precluded  themselves  of  any  right  to  argue^ 
from  its  eommonness,  to  the  existence  of  the  thing  itself. 
Nor  can  they  upon  their  principles  form  an  argument 
hence,  that  shall  conclude  or  signiQr  any  thing  to  this  pur- 
pose. None  can  be  drawn  hence,  that  will  conclude  im- 
mediately, and  itself  reach  the  mark,  without  the  addition 
of  some  further  thing,  #hich  so  ill  sorts  with  the  rest  of 
their  doctrine,  that  it  would  subvert  the  whole  frame.  That 
is,  it  Callows  not,  that  because  men  generally  hold  that 
there  is  m  God,  that  therefore  there  is  one  ^ '  otherwise  than 
as  that  consequence  can  be  justified  by  this  plain  and  irre- 
fragable pioot-*That  no  reason  can  be  devised  of  so  gene- 
ral an  agreemeBt.  or  of  that  so  common  an  impression 
upon  the  minds  oi  men,  but  thiis  only ;  that  it  must  have 
proceeded  itoat  one  common  cause,  viz,  God  himself; 
who  having  made  man  so  prime  a  part  of  his  creation, 
hath  stamped  with  his  own  signature  this  nobler  piece  of 
his  workmanship,  and  purposely  made  and  framed  him  to 
the  aeknowtedsment  and  adoration  of  Ids  Blaker. 

Bat  how  shul  they  aigne  so,  who,  while  they  acknow- 
ledge m  God,  deny  man  to  be  his  creature,  and  will  have 
him  and  &U  things  to  be  by  chance,  or  without  dependence 
on  any  Bfakerl  What  can  an  impression  infer  to  this 
purpose,  that  comes  no  one  can  tell  whence  or  how;  but 
B  ptainly  denied  to  be  firom  him,  whose  being  they  would 
argue  from  it  1 

The  observation  of  so  ccmimon  an  apprdiension  in  the 
minds  of  men,  might  (upon  their  supposition)  beget  much 
wonder,  bat  no  knowleoge ;  and  may  perplex  men  much, 
how  sach  a  thing  should  come  to  pass,  without  making 
them  •nj  thing  the  wiser ;  and  would  infer  astontshment, 
sooner  than  a  good  conclusion,  or  than  it  would  solidly 
prove  any  important  truth.  And  do  they  think  they  have 
salved  the  bininea,  and  ff^&^  ns  a  Mvaiying  account  of 
this  matter,  by  telling  us.  This  impression  is  from  nature, 
as  they  speakJ  It  were  to  be  wished  some  of  them  had 
tokl  US)  or  could  yet  tell  us,  what  they  meant  by  nature. 
Is  it  any  *«frrf!»gw>t  principle,  or  was  it  guided  by  any  such  1 
If  yea,  whence  came  tlus  iminression,  out  from  God  him- 
self 1  For  surely  an  intelligent  Being,  that  could  have  this 
univexaal  infinence  upotk  the  minds  of  all  men,  is  much 
liker  to  be  God  than  the  imaginary  entities  they  talk  of, 
that  are  bodies,  and  no  bodies,  have  blood,  and  no  blood, 
men^iers,  and  no  members,  are  some  where,  and  no  where ; 
or  if  they  beany  where,  are  confined  to  some  certain  places 
remote  enough  from  our  world ;  with  the  affairs  whereof, 
or  any  other,  they  cannot  any  way  concern  themselves, 
vithout  quite  undoing  and  spoiling  their  felicity.  If  they 
say  No,  and  that  nature,  which  put  this  stamp  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  is  an  utterly  unintelli^t  thing,  nor  was 
ever  governed  liy  any  thing  wiser  than  itself— strange  I  that 
btiad  and  undesigning  nature  should,  without  being 


prompted,  become  thus  ignorantlf  oAdcms  to  these  idle, 
voluptuary  godlings ;  andshould  so  effectually  talte  oouise 
the^  mi|[ht  be  known  to  the  world,  who  no  way  ever 
obhged  it,  nor  were  ever  like  to  do !  But  to  regress  a 
little,  fhin  I  would  know  what  is  this  thing  they  call  na- 
ture \  Is  it  any  thing  else  than  die  coitrse  and  inclination 
of  conspiring  atoms,  which  singly  are  not  pretended  to 
bear  any  such  impression ;  but  as  they  luckily  club  and 
hit  together,  in  the  composition  of  a  human  soul,  by  the 
merest  and  strangest  chsnce  that  ever  happened  f  But 
would  we  ever  regard  what  they  say  whom  we  believe  to 
speak  by  chance  1  Were  it  to  be  supposed  that  characters 
and  words  serving  to  make  up  some  proposition  or  other, 
were  by  some  strange  agitation  of  wind  andwavesimpressed 
and  figured  on  thesand;  would  we,  if  we  really  believed 
tl^  matter  came  to  pass  only  by  such  an  odd  casualty, 
think  that  proposition  any  whit  the  truer  for  being  theroi 
or  take  this  for  a  demonstration  of  its  tr^th,  any  more  than 
if  we  had  seen  it  in  a  ballad  1  Because  men  have  casu- 
ally come  to  think  so,  therefore  there  are  such  beings,  (to 
be  called  gods,)  between  whom  and  them  there  never  was 
or  shall  be  any  intercourse  or  mutual  concern.  It  follows 
as  well,  as  that  because  the  staff  stands  in  the  comer,  the 
morrow  will  be  a  rainy  daj.  The  dictates  of  nature  are 
•indeed  most  regardable  things  taken  as  expressions  of  his 
mind,  or  emanations  from  him,  who  is  the  Author  and  God 
of  nature  t  but  abstracted  from  hiuL  they  are  and  signi^r 
as  much  as  a  beam  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  sim ;  or  a 
person  that  pretends  himself  an  ambassador,  without  cre- 
dentials. 

Indeed,  (as  is  imported  in  the  words  noted  frx>m  that 
graves  pa^  a  little  before,)  the  principles  of  these  men 
destroy  quite  nature  itself,  as  well  as  every  thing  of  reli^ 
gion ;  and  leave  us  the  names  and  show  or  them,  but  take 
away  the  things  themselves.  .In  suin,  though  there  be  no 
such  impression  upon  the  minds  of  men  as  that  which  they 
talk  of,  yet  if  there  were,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred 
from  it,  as  they  woidd  infer ;  their  principles  taking  away 
all  Annexion  between  the  argument,  and  what  they  would 
aigueby  it. 

3.  We  have  also  too  much  reason  to  add.  That  as  the 
supposition  of  such  a  being,  or  sort  of  beingSj  can  have  no 
sufficient  ground ;  so  it  is  equally  unconceivable  that  it 
can  be  intended  for  any  good  end.  Not  that  we  think  the 
last  assertion  a  sufficient  sole  proof  of  this ;  for  we  easily 
acknowledge  that  it  is  possible  enough,  men  may  harm* 
lessly  and  with  innocent  intentions  attempt  the  ouildinff 
very  weighty  and  important  truths  upon  weak  and  inaxm- 
cient  foundations:  hoping  they  have  offered  that  as  a  sup- 
port unto  truth,  wnich  proves  only  a  useless  cumber.  Nor 
were  it  just  to  impute  treachery,  where  there  is  ground  for 
the  more  charitable  censure,  that  the  nusadventure  pro- 
ceeded only  from  want  of  judgment  and  shortness  of 
discourse.  But  it  is  neither  needful  nor  seemly,  that 
chariur  which  can  wittingly  wink  in  some  cases,  should 
therefore  be  quite  blind ;  or  that  no  differenee  should  be 
made  of  well-meant  mistakes,  and  mischief  thinly  hid  and 
covered  over  with  specious  pretences.  And  let  it  be  so- 
berly considered,  what  can  the  design  be,  after  the  cashier- 
ing  of  all  solid  groimds  for  the  proving  of  a  Deity,  at 
length  to  acknowledge  it  upon  none  at  all  1  As  if  their 
aclmowledgment  must  owe  itself  not  to  their  reason,  but 
their  courtesy.  And  when  they  have  don^  what  they  can 
to  make  the  rest  of  men  believe  they  have  no  need  to  own 
any  God  at  all,  and  they  can  tell  how  all  that  concerns  the 
makinz  and  governing  the  world  may  well  enough  be  des- 
patched without  any,  yet  at  last  they  will  be  so  generous 
as  to  be  content  there  shall  be  one,  however.  What,  I  say. 
can  the  design  of  this  be,  that  they  who  have  contended 
with  all  imaginable  obstinacy  agamst  the  most  plain  and 
convincing  evidences^  that  do  even  defy  cavil ;  have  quite 
fought  themselves  blmd,  and  lost  their  eyes  in  the  en- 
counter ;  so  that  they  are  ready  to  swear  the  sun  is  a  clod 
of  dirt,  and  noon-day  light  is  to  them  the  very  blackness 
of  darkness  1  They  cannot  see  a  Deity  encircling  them 
with  the  brightest  beams,  and  shining  upon  them  with  tha 
most  conspicuous  glory  through  every  thing  that  oceur^  • 
and  all  things  that  encompass  them  on  every  side.  And 
S  Ftatuoh 
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tliem  (an<7  they  hav«  pat  out  Ibe  WA]  Umv  bare  w<m 
tk0  daaTf  hare  cleared  the  Md*  and  are  afasofote  vietore } 
they  have  vaaquished  the  whole  poUFer  pf  dieir  most 
dieaded  enemyi  the  light  that  reyeab  Qod  iiir  his  works^ 
a^r  all  this^  withovt  any  Jodooenieat  at  aU,  aad  haying 
triumphed  over  every  thing  that  looked  like  aa  vfwaeat 
to  pn>ve  it,  they  vonehsife  to  say  hovarefi  of  thi»r  oim 
accord,  There  IS  a  Gtod.  Surely  if  thif  have  aay  dealgii  at 
«U,  it  niiist  be  a  very  bad  one.  And  ooe  wkither  it  tcMs. 
They  have  now  agod  of  their  owtt  awkiag;  and  all  the 
being  he  hathi  depends  apcn  their  ^Vfieaftdfitvoor.  They 
are  not  his  ereatnresi  hot  he  is  theirs;  a  precarions  deity, 
that  shall  be  as  kngi  and  whtt,  and  where,  they  {i^ease  to 
have  him.  And  if  ne  displease  then,  they  can  think  him 
Wk  into  nothing.  Here  seems  the  Sepik  of  dM  desi^. 
For  see  with  what  cantions  and  liniinlaoiis  they  admit  hmi 
into  being.  There  shall  be  a  aod,;  provided  he  be  not 
meddlesome,  nor  concern  Umsdf  in  their  afbirs  to  the 
crossing  of  any  inclinations  of  humours  which  they  are 
l^easedahall  comnwnd  and  gorem  their  lives :  being  con- 
scious that  if  th^  admit  of  any  at  all  that  shall  have  to  do 
with  their  concernments,  he  cannot  but  be  such  as  the 
wavs  they  resolve  on  will  displense.  Their  very  shame 
wiU  not  permit  them  to  call  that  God,  which  if  he  take 
way  eognizaaoe  at  all  of-  their  course  will  not  dislike  it. 
AjmI  herein  that  they  may  be  the  more  secure,  they  judge 
it  the  most  prudent  course,  not  to  allow  him  any  part  or 
t  in  the  afihirs  of  the  world  at  aa 


Yet  all  this  while  they  court  him  at  agreat  rate,  and  all 
v^  >  leligion  is  taken  away  under  pretence  of  great  piety  :wor- 
T  shi^)  they  believe  he  cares  not  for,  because  he  is  mil  and 
needs  nothing.  In  this  world  he  must  not  be,  for  it  is  a 
place  unworthy  of  him.  He'  must  have  had  no  hand  in 
firaming,  nor  can  they  think  At  he  should  have  any  in  the 
sovemment  of  it  For  it  would  be  a  great  disturbance  to 
I  him,  and  interrupt  his  pleasures.  The  same  thing  as  if 
certain  licentious  courtiers,  in^MUient  of  being  governed, 
should  address  themselves  to  their  prince  in  such  a  form 
of  speech,  that  it  is  beneath  him  to  receive  any  homag^e 
from  them,  it  would  loo  nmch  debase  majesty;  that  his 
dominions  afford  no  place  fit  for  his  residence,  and  there- 
Ibre  it  would  be  ccttvenient  for  him  to  betak»  himself  into 
some  other  country,  that  hath  better  air  and  accommoda- 
tion for  delight;  that  diadems  and  sorotres  are  burthen- 
!  aomethinffs,  which  therefore  if  he  will  ouit  to  them,  he 
mur  wholly  ghre  up  himself  to  ease  and  pleasure. 

Yea,  and  whatsoerer  would  any  way  tend  to  evince  his 
*  necessary  existence,  is  with  the  same  courtship  laid  aside ; 
(althotign  if  he  do  not  exist  necessarily  and  or  himself;  he 
eannot  have  any  existence  at  all ;  for  as  they  do  not  allow 
him  to  be  the  cause  of  any  thing,  so  they  assign  notlung 
to  be  the  cause  of  him ;)  that  is,  with  pretence  there  is  no 
need  it  should  be  demonstrated,  because  all  men  believe 
it  without  a  reason,  nature  having  impressed  this  belief 
upon  the  minds  of  all ;  or  (which  is  all  one)  they  having 
agreed  to  believe  it  because  they  believe.  But  though 
they  have  no  reason  to  believe  a  Deity,  they  have  a  very 
good  one  why  they  would  seem  to  do  so,  that  they  may 
expiate  with  the  people  their  Irreligion  by  a  collusive  pre- 
tending against  atheism.  And  because  they  think  it  less 
plausible  plainly  to  deny  there  is  a  God,  ttiey  therefore 
^  grant  one  to  please  the  vulgar,  yet  take  care  it  shall  be 
one  as  good  as  none,  lest  otherwise  they  should  displease 
themselves :  and  so  their  credit  and  their  liberty  are  both 
eared  for  tocher. 

y.  But  this  covering  is  too  short,  and  the  art  by  which 
they  would  fit  it  to  their  design,  when  it  should  cheat 
othen,  deceives  themselves.    For  it  is  most  evident, 

3.  That  the  beinff  with  the  pretended  belief  whereof 
they  would  mock  the  world,  is  no  God ;  and  that  conse- 
tfuently,  while  they  would  seem  to  acknowledge  a  deity, 
they  really  acknowledge  hone  at  all.  Our  contest  hath 
not,  all  tnis  while,  been  a  strife  about  words,  or  con- 
eeming  the  name,  but  the  thing  itself.  And  not  whe- 
fter  there  be  such  a  thing  in  being  to  which  that  name 
may,  with  whatsoever  impropriety,  be  given,  but  whether 
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Uttfe  be  sndh  a  boinf  as  whereto  it  pm^y  bebo^: 
supposing,  and  taking  (bt  granted  as  a  matter  out  of  qw- 
tion,  that  (even  in  their  own  sense)  if  such  a  being  as  ve 
have  described  do  exist,  it  is  most  properly  God ;  and  t]at 
they  will  not  go  about  to  call  it  by  another  name;  or  tkit 
thfff  wiH  not jprctend  this  name  agrees  to  any  oUier  tUir 
so  fl^  as  to  fiu.  And  because  we  have  already  provd 
this.Aeing  Mk  exist,  and  that  there  can  be  but  ooe  soeli, 
it  plainly  IbUows  theirs  is  in  pro|^ety  of  speech  (evoi 
though  he  did  exist)  no  God;  and  that  nmch  less  should 
ho  appropriate  the  name,  and  exelude  the  only  trae  God. 
For  smce  the  high  and  dij^ifying  eulc^es.  which  thej  m 
wont  to  bestow  upon  their  feigned  deity,  do  plainly  show 
th^y  wotdd  have  it  thou^t  tMT  esteem  him  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  an  existent  beuigB ;  if  we  have  proved  a  naliy 
existent  Being  to  be  more  excdlent  than  he,  it  is  e yidcnt, 
even  upon  their  own  grounds,  that  this  is  God.  Hither 
the  Deity  most  be  demrred,  and  theirs  must  yield,  snd 
give  out ;  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  suppose  them  so  roid  of 
common  sense,  as  to  say  the  less  excellent  being  is  Qod, 
and  the  more  excellent  is  no  God.  But  if  they  should  be 
so,  (whereas  tiie  controversy  is  not  aboot  the  name,)ve 
have' our  main  purpose,  in  having  proved  there  is  a  Beine 
actually  eidstent,  that  hath  all  the  real  exeellences  whieh 
they  ascribe  to  their  deities,  and  infinitely  more.  And  is 
concerning  the  name,  who  made  th^n  dictators  to  all  the 
world,  and  the  sole  judges  of  the  mropriety  of  words  1  or 
with  what  right  or  pretence  will  tney  assume  so  much  to 
themselves,  so  as,  against  the  rest  of  the  worid,  to  naae 
that  God,  from  which  they  cut  off  the  principal  perfeetiois 
wont  to  be  signified  by  that  namel  And  if  we  speakof 
such  perfections  as  tend  to  infer  and  establish  religion  nd 
providence,  who  but  themselves,  did  ever  call  that  God 
m  the  eminent  sense,  that  they  supposed  could  not  heir 
prayers,  and  thereupcm  dispense  fevours,  relieve  the  aiRu^ 
ed,  supply  the  indigent,  and  receive  suitable  acknovledg- 
mentsi  7^  in&ed  (saith  a  famed  wntei^  of  Romss 
history)  that  exercise  thenuelves  us  ike  tUkeitUuti  ioris «/ 
phiios(fpky,(ifvemafeaUthatphila8epkifj)iistkefar€mii 
to  jeer  tU  all  appearances  of  the  gods^  wksikitr  among  (k 
Chreeks  or  the  BarbtmanSj  will  mak^  tkeTosOoes  maUer$f 
laughter  of  our  histories,  not  tkinkimg  thai  0119  God  kkt 
care  of  any  «uii».«-Iiet  the  story  he  there  tells  shift  for  itself; 
in  the  meantime  it  appears  they  e9C8^>ed  not  the  infiuny  of 
atheists,  who  (whatever  deities  they  might  imsgine  be- 
sides) did  deny  God's  presence,  and  regaid  to  men. 
Which  sort  of  persons  he  elsewhere  ofi^ten  animadvem 
upon.  But  do  we  need  to  insist,  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  acknowledged  no  gods,  whom  they  did  not  a)» 
worship  1  What  meant  their  temples  and  altars,  th^ 
prayers  and  sacrifices  1  Or  did  they  take  him  for  God, 
whom  they  believed  to  take  no  care  of  them,  or  from  vhon 
they  expected  no  advantage  %  Even  the  barbarous  Scy- 
thians themselves  understc)od  it  most  inseparable  to  bekMtf 
to  a  dei^,  to  be  beneficent;  when  they  upbraidingiy  tefl 
Alexander,!  That  if  he  were  a  god,  (as  they  it  seems  had 
heard  he  vogued  himself.)  he  should  bestow  benefits  npA 
men,  and  not  take  from  tnem  what  was  their  own. 

And  by  the  way^it  is  observable  how  contradictww 
and  repugnant  the  Epicurean  sentiments  are  in  this,  era 
to  themselves :  that  speaking  of  friendship,^  (of  which  thef 
say  many  generous  and  brave  things,)  they*  gallantly  pro- 
fess<as  Plutarch  testifies  of  them)  that  it  is  a  more  pleasant 
thing  to  benefit  others  than  to  receive  benefits  oneself. 
They  yet,  while  they  seem  so  greatly  concemedi  that  their 
gods  be  every  way  most  perfectly  hm>y,  deny  to  them  thn 
highest  and  most  excellent  part  of  felici^.  ThataWrtuoos 
man  maj  a  great  deal  more  beneifit  the  world  than  they, 
and  consequently  have  more  pure  and  lively  relishes  of  a 
genuine  and  remied  pleasure. 

ITpon  the  whole,  it  is  manifest  they  so  maim  the  notion 
of  God,  as  to  make  it  quite  another  thing.  And  if  they  1 
think  to  wipe  off  any  thing  of  the  foul  and  odious  blot 
wherewith  their  avowed  irrelinon  hath  stained  their  name 
and  memory,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  God;  they 
effect  the  like  thing  by  it,  and  gain  as  much  to  the  repu- 
tation of  their  piety  as  he  should  of  his  loyalty,  who  beug 
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Mtoed  of  treMon  ttaiitttliisviiaee,  flhaU  tkink  toTis^- 
cats  kinodf  bjr  pfofesnng:  sokeiiuil^  to  own  tin  king; 
pRmded  yon  Wf  mean  by  it  the  king  of  cinbs,  or  any 
och  painted  oae  the  pcusk  adbrds.  Bat  here  it  may  be 
demaiided,  bereiy  nisuiprdienaioQ  of  Qed  to  be  nnider^ 
Mood  u adctiil  of  his  oeiBigl  If  ao,  vhom  can  we  nn- 
dotake  to  aiBOfi  of  atheism  1  Or  who  can  certainly  acquit 
httsdn  For  how  JmpOBsifale  is  it  to  be  sore  we  have  no 
ntrae  eoneeptioa  of  a  Being  so  infinitely,  by  oqr  own 
eoBfesBioa,  abore  all  oar  thooghtsl  Or  how  is  it  to  be 
•voided,  in  MDSwhat  or  other,  to  think  amisB  of  so  on- 
known  asd  incompr^ensib^  ezcdlent  a  Being,  either 
hf  dftnctiDg  somewhat  that  betongB  to  it,  or  attribating 
wnevtat  tint  belongs  not  1  And  siace  many,  we  are  sore, 
kare  thooght  and  spoken  unworthily  of  Ckid,  besides 
KinmnsaBs,  sie  all  these  to  go  into  the  accoant  of  atheists  t 
Orykeieas  it  is  eommoniy  wont  to  be  said,  Whatsoeyer 
is  in  God,  is  God:  how  can  they  who  deny  anything  of 
bin,  vKieh  is  leally  in  him,  be  excosed  of  denying  his 
whote  beingi  Or  where  will  we  fix  the  bounds  of  oar 
ccDsnrel 

Many  tUngi  should  be  said  (if  we  will  speak  at  all)  to 
10  masifbld  sn  inquiry:  bat  it  belongs  not  to  the  design 
of  tUs  diseoom  to  examine  and  diacoss  all  men's  senti- 
ments of  CM  that  haye  been  enosed  to  the  yiew  of  the 
vorM,  or  aildtrate  among  the  dissenting  parties:  much 
less  toex]ilain  or  abet  every  sehoel-maxim  that  ham  refer- 
ooe  totkis  theoae;  die  aathois  or  loyers  whereof  will  be 
nffieiently  prompted  bgr  their  own  genius  to  do  at  least  as 
mack  as  can  be  requisite  herein.  But  whateyer  the  real 
sasieness  is  aupposed  to  be,  of  die  things  attribated  to 
Qod,  it  is  Acknowledged  we  cannot  bat  conceiye  of  them 
atdiTeis;  and  so  that  oar  conception  of  any  one  is  not 
ideqaatelothe  entire  object,  which  is  confessed  incom- 
prehensiUe.  Tet  any  one  attribute  giyes  a  true  notion  of 
the  object,  80  fiv  as  it  reaches,  though  not  a  ftiU.  As  I 
aajbesaidtnilytoseeaman,  when  lonlysee  his  fhce, 
I  ladyisw  not  every  part  and  limb;  or  to  know  him,  while 
!  jret  I  ksTe  not  had  opportunity  to  discern  eyery  quality 
I  in  his  temper,  snd  what  his  dii^wsitions  and  inclinations, 
in  afl  lespeetL  are.  Moreoyer,  if  s  one  thing  to  deny  any 
divine  perfection,  another,  only  not  to  know  it 

And  snek  mere  nescience  is  so  fhr  from  being  guilty  of 
tkekoiriderine  of  atheism,  that  it's  not  so  muchascnl- 
ptU^  ftutker  than  as  it  is  obstinately  persisted  in,  against 
nfflcient  evidence:  lor  we  are  not  obliged  to  know  eyeiy 
dung,  bm  what  is  to  us  knowable^  and  what  we  are  eon- 
cened  to  know.  Again,  (and  which  is  most  considerable 
(doorparpoae,)  we  are  not  concerned  to  know  what  Qod 
sm  kinnelf,  otherwise  than  as  we  may  thereby  know 
vkatke  is  in  relation  to  us,  viz.  as  he  is  the  Author  of 
yJwiBff^  the  Govemcnr  of  our  liyes  and  actions,  and 
uweopon  the  obfect  of  our  religion ;  for  a  reliarions  r^pect 
Bwo  hun  is  the  very  end  of  that  knowledge.  "Now,  if  any 
otker  than  that  sort  of  persons  we  oppose  haye  taken  up 
spneheasions  of  him  not  so  suitable  to  that  end,  it  were 
to  be  wished  they  saw  it,  and  would  onthink  all  those 
uuogkts.  But  surelj,  thev  who  must  professedly  contend 
^aiast  the  very  notions  themselyes  wnich  directly  inilu- 
oce  all  our  practice  toward  God,  so  considered,  would 
snggest  soch  as  are  wholly  inconsistent  therewith;  who 
WK  the  knowledge  of  Qod  to  the  end  of  that  know- 
Mse,  and  do  not  mereljr  mistake  the  way  to  that  end 
J^ue  they  are  aimin|[  at  it,  but  most  avoweiUy  resist  and 
oKlaisi  the  aid  itself  ;  are  to  be  distiognished  from  them 
wp  professedly  intend  that  same  end,  only  sec  not  wherein 
tbeir  nusapprdiensi<m  are  inrejudical  and  repugnant  to 
fl;  odiervise  are  ready  to  reject  ihem.  And  the  former 
JK  therefore  most  justly  to  be  singled  out,  and  designed 
'^objects  of  our  direct  opposition.  Nor  are  they  so  fitly 
tooe opposed  under  any  other  notion,  as^that  of  adieists. 
^sinceour  knowied^  of  God  ought  chiefly  to  respect 
auB  m  that  fbre-mentioned  relatiye  consideration,  and  the 
!>^,  What  is  God  1  signifies,  as  it  concerns  as.  What 
^  the  object  of  religiont  they  denying  any  such  thing, 
J^' there  is  a  God.  Nor  do  they  deny  him  in  that  re- 
^  consideration  only;  but  (as  eyery  relation  is  founded 
J»  somewhat  that  is  a&iolate}  the  yery  reason  of  their 
^^paghim  so,  is,  that  they  deny  in  him  those  absolate 
^  positive  perfeetioiis  that  render  him  suck;  as  certain 


of  those  do,  diet  hnve  been  fnoycd  to  belong  to  hfan. 
Which  is  that  yfm  haye  ncxi  to  consider,  vur. 

VI.  That  it  may  eyfdcntly  be  deduced  from  what  hath 
been  said,  tending  to  ptoye  diose  things  of  God  which  are 
included  m  the  notictn  of  him,  and  ttom  that  notion  itseli; 
that  he  li  such  as  can  conyerse  with  men.  That  is,  haying 
proyed— That  there  ia  an  eternal,  self^ubsisting,  ind^ 
pendent,  nceessaijr  Being,  of  so  great  aetiyi^  life,  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  as  to  haye  been  the  iSuker  of  tkda 
world:  and  mr  this  median— That  we  see  this  world  is 
in  being,  which  otherwise  could  neyer  haye  been,  much  leas 
sach  as  we  see  it  is:  it  therefore  foUows,  that  this  great 
Creator  can  have  infloenee  upon  the  creatures  he  Mth 
made,  fai  a  way  suitable  to  their  natures.  It  follows,  I 
say,  from  the  same  medium,  (the  present  yisible  existenca 
of  this  world,  which  could  not  o^erwise  be  now  in  being^ 
that  he  can  thus  have  influence  upon  his  creatures:  for  U 
is  hence  manifest  that  he  nath;  they  depend  on  him.  and 
are  sustained  by  him;  nor  could  more  subsist  by  tnem- 
selyes,  than  they  could  make  themselyes,  or  of  themselyea 
haye  sprung  out  of  nothing-  And  if  it  were  possible  they 
coidd,  being  raised  up  into  being,  continue  in  being  at 
themselyes;  yet  since  our  present  question  is  not  ecmcenp- 
ing  what  thmr  need,  but  what  God  can  do;  and  our  ad- 
versaries in  tne  present  cause  do  not  (as  hath  been  noted) 
upon  any  other  pretence  deny  that  he  doth  concern  him- 
sdf  in.the  aflhirs  of  the  oniyerse.  but  that  he  cannot;  (that 
is,  that  it  consists'not  with  his  felicity,  and  he  cannot  be 
happy;)  is  it  not  plfdn  that  he  can  with  the  same  facility 
continue  the  influence  which  he  at  first  gaye  forth,  and 
with  as  Htde  prejudice  to  his  iblicily  1  For  if  it  be  neoes' 
sary  to  him  to  be  happy,  or  impossible  not  to  be  so,  ha 
must  be  eyer  so.  His  happiness  was  not  capable  of  bein^ 
discontinued,  so  long  as  while  he  made  the  world,  settled 
the  seyeral  orders  and  kinds;  and  formed  the  first  indi- 
viduals of  eyery  kind  of  creatures.  Therefore  haying  done 
this,  and  wiUiont  diminntion  to  his  happiness,  was  it  a 
more  toilsome  and  less  tolerable  labour  to  keep  thincs  as 
they  ivere,  than  to  make  them  sol  If  it  was,  (which  no 
man  that  understands  common  sense  would  say,)  surely 
that  blind  thing  which  they  more  blindly  call  itakire,  (not 
understanding  or  being  able  to  tdl  what  they  mean  by  it,) 
and  would  haye  be  the  only  cause  of  all  things,  actiug  at 
first  to  the  uttermost,  and  haying  no  way  to  recruit  its 
vigour  and  reinforce  itself,  its  labour  and  business  being 
so  much  increased,  and  jaded  and  grown  weary ;  kad  nyen 
out,  and  patiently  sufibred  all  thii^  io  dissolye  and  re- 
lapse into  the  oM  chaos  long  ago.  But  if  the  kibour  was 
not  greater,  to  continue  things  in  the  state  wherein  they 
were  made,  than  to  make  them;  surely  a  wise,  intelligent 
Deity,  which  we  haye  proyed  ftiade  them,  could  as  well 
sustain  them,  being  mane,  as  their  brutal  (and  as  onintd* 
ligible  as  unintelligent)  nature  do  both. 

So  much  then  of  intercourse  God  could  haye  with  his 
creatures,  as  his  (Continual  communication  of  his  infiuenco 
to  be  received  by  them  amounts  to.  And  then  man,  not  be* 
ine  excluded  their  number,  must  share  in  this  pooribla 
pnyilege  according  to  the  capacity  of  his  nature.  And  inas- 
much as  we  haye  al^o  proyedmorepartieularly  concerning 
man.  that  he  immediately  owes  the'  peculiar  ezcellencea 
of  his  intelligent  nature,  as  it's  such,  to  God  only;  it  is 
apparently  consequent,  that  havinff  formed  this  his  more  - 
excellent  creature,  according  to  nis  own  more  express 
likeness,  stamped  it  with  the  glorious  characters  of  his 
liying  image,  giyen  it  a  nature  suitable  to  his  own,  and 
thereby  mt^<e  it  capable  of  rational  and  intelligent  conyerse 
with  lum;  he  hath  it  eyer  in  his  power  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinual conyerse  with  this  creature,  by  agreeable  communi- 
cations; by  letting  in  uppn  it  the  vital  beams  and  infiu- 
ences  of  his  own  light  and  loye,  and  receiving  back  the 
return  of  its  grateful  acknowledgments  and  praises. 
Wherein  if  s  manifest  he  should  do  no  greater  thing  than 
he  hath  done :  for  who  sees  not,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
greater  difficulty  to  conyerse  with,  than  to  make  a  reason- 
able creature  1  Or  who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  deny, 
that  he  who  hath  been  the  only  Author  of  the  soul  of  msn, 
and  of  the  excellent  |x>wers  and  faculties  bek)nging  to  it, 
can  more  easily  sustain  what  he  hath  made,  and  conyerse 
with  that  his  creature,  suitably  to  the  way  wherein  he  hath 
made4t  capable  of  hfs  conyerse  1    YThereto  the  ccns^er- 
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•tioiii  bem^  added  of  his  gncioiu  iiatiu%  (manifested  in 
this  creation  itself,)  it  is  foither  evident,  that  he  is  (as 
things  are  now  ordered,  whereof  more  hereafter)  not  only 
able,  but  apt  and  ready,  to  converse  with  men,  m  snch  a 
way  as  shall  tend  to  the  improving  of  their  being  unto  that 
blessedness  whereof  he  hath  made  them  natnralfy  capable; 
if  their  own  volmitary  alienation  and  aversion  to  him  (yet 
not  overcome)  do  not  obstruct  the  way  of  that  intercourse. 
And  even  this  were  sufficient  to  give  foundation  to  a  tem- 
^  and  both  afford  encouragement  and  infer  an  obligation 
to  relig;ion ;  although  no  <&er  |»erfection  had  been,  or 
could  be,  demonstrated  of  the  Divine  Being,  than  what  is 
immediately  to  be  collected  firom  his  works,  and  the  things 
.  whereof  he  hath  been  the  sole  and  most  aibitrary  Author. 
For  what  if  no  more  were  possible  to  be  proved,  have  we 
not,  even  by  thus  much,  a  representation  of  an  <H)i«;t  suf- 
ficiently worthy  of  our  homajra  and  adoration  1  He  that 
could  make  and  sustain  such  a  world  as  this,  how  inex- 
pressibly doth  he  surpass  in  greatness  the  most  excellent 
of  all  mortal  creatures!  to  some  or  other  of  whom,  upon 
some  (merely  accidental)  dignifying  circumstances,  we 
Justly  esteem  ounelves  to  owe  a  idutifhl  observance  and 
sabjection. 

u  he  did  not  comprehend  within  his  own  being  simply 
all  perfection:  if  there  were  many  gods  and  worlds  besides, 
and  he  only  the  Creator  and  absolute  Lord  of  our  vortex  •, 
were  not  that  enoufh  to  entitle  him  to  all  the  obedience 
and  service  we  could  give  him,  and  enable  him  suf- 
ficiently to  reward  it,  and  render  hispresence  and  cherishing 
influences  (which  he  could  eveiy  where  diffbse  within  this 
circle,  and  limited  portion  of  the  universe)  even  infinitely 
covetable  and  desirable  to  usi  Yea,  if  he  were  the  onlv 
entire  Author  of  our  own  particular  beii^,  how  much 
more  is  that,  than  the  partial,  subordinate  interest  of  a 
human  parent,  to  whom  (as  even  an  Epicurean  would 
confess)  nature  itself  urges  and  exacts  a  auty,  the  refusal 
whereof  even  barbarian  ingenuity  would  abnor,  yea  and 
brutal  instinct  condemn  1  How  much  greater  and  more 
absolute  is  the  right  which  the  parentage  of  our  whole  beinc 
challenges')  If  every  man  were  created  hf  a  several  gtod, 
whose  creative  power  were  confined  to  only  one  such 
creature,  and  each  one  were  the  solitary  product  and  the 
char^  of  an  appropriate  deity,  whose  dominion  the  state 
of  thmgs  would  allow  to  be  extended  so  fax  only^  and  no 
further;  were  there  therefore  no  place  left  for  religion,  or 
no  tie  unto  love,  reverence,  obedience,  and  adoration, 
because  the  author  of  my  being  comprehended  .not  in 
himself  all  perfection,  when  as  yet  he  comprehended  so 
much  as  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  all  that  is  in  me;  and  his 
power  over  me,  and  his  goodness  to  me,  are  hereby  sup- 
posed the  same  which  the  only  one  God  tmly  hath  and 
exerciseth  towards  alii  If  all  that  I  an^  and  have  be  for 
him,  I  cannot  surely  owe  to  l^m  less  than  all. 

Such  as  have  either  had,  or  supposed  themselves  to  have, 
their  particular  tutelary  genii,  rpi  whom  there  will  be  more 
occasion  to  take  notice  hereafter,)  though  they  reckoned 
them  but  a  sort  of  deputed  or  vicarious  deities,  underling 
gods,  whom  thev  never  accounted  the  causes  of  their 
being;  yet  how  nave  they  coveted  and  gloried  to  open 
their  breasts  to  become  their  temples,  and  entertain  the 
converse  of  those  supposed  diviUe  inhabitants!  If  they 
had  taken  one  of  these  to  be  their  alone  creator,  how  much 
^ater  had  their  veneration  and  their  homage  been !  This, 
It  may  be  hoped,  will  b^  thought  sufficiently  proved  in 
this  discourse,  (at  least  to  have  been  so  by  some  or  other,) 
that  we  are  not  of  ourselves;  and  that  our  extraction  is 
to  be  fetched  hif  her  than  from  matter,  or  from  only  human 
progenitors.  Nothing  that  is  terrene  and  mortal  could 
be  the  author  of  such  powers  as  we  find  in  ourselves; 
we  are  most  cttrtainly  the  ofbpring  of  some  or  other  deity. 
And  he  that  made  us,  knows  us  thoroughly,  can  apply 
himself  inwardly  to  us,  receive  our  adfeases  and  i4>- 
plication,  our  acknowledgments  and  adoration;  where- 
unto  we. should  have,  even  upon  these  terms,  great  and 
manifest  obligation,  althpugh  nothing  more  of  the  excel- 
lency and  perfection  of  our  Creator  were  certainly  known 
toiys. 

YII.  But  it  hath  been  ftirther  shown.  That  the  necea- 
saiy  Being  trcia  whence  we  sprang,  is  also  an  absolutely 
and  infinitely  perfect  Being:— That  necessary  Being  can- 


not be  lessperfect,  than  to  indndef  the  entire  and  inex- 
haustible i&lness  of  all  being  and  p^ection:— That 
therefore  the  God  to  whom  this  notion  oeloDss,  must  con- 
sequently be  every  way  sufficient  to  all,  and  De  Umself 
but  one;  the  only  Source  and  Fountain  of  all  life  and 
being;  the  common  Basis  and  Support  of  the  universe: 
the  absolute  Lord  of  this  great  creation,  and  the  eentral 
O^ect  of  the  common  concurrent  trust,  fear,  love,  and 
omei  worship  of  lus  intelligent  and  reasonable  creatnres. 
And  therefore  there  remains  no  greater  or  other  difficalty, 
in  apprehending  how  he  can,  without  disturbance  to  him- 
self or  interruption  ^f  his  own  felicity,  intend  aU  the 
concernments  of  his  creatures,  apply  himself  to  them  ac- 
cording to  their  several  exigences,  satisfy  their  desires  and 
cravings,  inspect  and  aovem  their  actions  and  affidrs ;  than 
we  have  toarorehenaa  Being  absolutely  and  every  way 
perfect    Whereof  if  we  cannot  have  a  distinct  afvprehen- 
sion  all  at  once,  t.  c.  though  we  cannot  comprehend  every 
particular  perfecUon  of  God  in  the  same  thought,  (as  oar 
eye  cannot  Dehold,  at  one  view,  every  part  of  an  over-large 
object,  unto  which,  however,  part  by  part,  it  may  be  suc- 
cessively applied,)  we  can  yet  in  tne  general,  apprehend 
him  absolutely  perfect;  or  such  to  whom,  we  are  sure,  no 
perfection  is  wanting:  and  can  successively  contemplate 
this  or  that,  as  we  are  occasionally  led  to  consider  them: 
and  can  answer  to  ourselves  difficulties  that  ocenr  to  ns, 
with  this  easy,  sure,  and  ever  ready  solution  |  That  he  can 
do  all  thinss;  that  nothing  is  too  hard  for  him;  that  he  is 
Ml,  all-su&dent;  and  every  way  perfect.    Whereof  we 
are  the  more  confirmed,  that  we  find  we  cannot,  by  the 
utmost  range  of  our  most  enlan^  thoughts,  ever  reach 
any  bound  or  end  of  that  perfection,  which  yet  we  must 
conclude  is  necessarily  to  be  attributed  to  an  absolately 
perfect*  Being.  And  this  we  have  reason  to  take  for  a  Tery 
sufficient  answer  to  any  doubt  that  can  arise,  concerning 
the  possibility  of  his  converse  with  us;  unless  we  will  be 
so  unreasonable  as  to  pretend,  that  what  is  broo^ht  Cor 
siOuHon  hath  greater  difficulty  in  it  than  the  ioMg  or  that 
because  we  cannot  apprehend  at  once  infinite  perfection, 
therefore  it  cannot  be;  which  were  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
it  cannot  be  because  it  is  infinite ;  for  it  were  not  iid^te, 
if  we  could  dirtinctly  apprehend  it.    And  so  were  to 
make  it  a  reason  against  itself,  which  is  most  iajarioosly 
and  with  no  pretence  attempted,  except  we  could  show  an 
inconsistency  in  the  terms;  which  it  s  plain  we  can  never 
do,  and  should  most  idly  attempt.    And  it  were  to  make 
our  present  ^yprehension  the  measure  of  all  reality,  against 
our  ocperience;  which  (if  our  indulgence  to  that  self- 
magnifying  conceit  do  not  suspend  our  further  inquiries 
and  researches)  would  daily  bring  to  our  notice  thinss  we 
had  no  i^rehension  of  before.    It  were  (instead  of  that 
just  and  laudable  ambition  of  becoming  ourselves  like  God, 
in  lus  imitable  perfections)  to  make  him  like  onrselTes ; 
the  true  model  of  the  Epicurean  deity. 

Nor  can  any  thiiiff  be  more  easyj  than  that  wherein  we 
pretend  sogreaX  a.mfficulty;  that  is,  to  ^iprehend  some- 
what  may  be  more  perfect  than  we  can  urorehend.  ^Wliat 
else  but  proud  ignorance  can  hinder  us  mxn  seeing,  that 
the  more  we  know,  the  more  there  is  that  we  know  not  t 
How  often  are  we  outdone  by  creatures  of  our  own  order 
in  the  creation  I  How  many  men  are  there  whom  w^e  are 
daily  constrained  to  admire,  as  unspeakably  excelliu^  os, 
and  whom  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  to  be  &r  more 
knowing,  disceming.  ^iprehensive  of  thinas,  of  more 
composMl  minds,  or  more  penetrating  judginents,  of 
more  quick  and  nimble  wits,  easOy  turning  themselves 
to  great  variety  of  objects  and  afiaire  without  distrac- 
tion and  confusion,  of  more  equal  and  dispasstonsue 
tempers,  less  liable  to  commotion  and  disturbance,  than 
ourselves. 

How  absurd  and  senseless  a  pretence  n  it  against  the 
thing  itself,  that  we  cannot  apprehend  an  infinite  perfection 
in  one  common  ft>untain  of  all  perfection;  or  because  we 
cannot  go  through  a  multitude  of  businesses  without  di^ 
traction,  that  therefore  he  that  made  us  and  all  thincr  can- 
not. If  we  would  make  ourselves  the  measure,  it  isTikely 
we  should  confess  we  are  outstripped,  when  we  are  told 
that  Julius  Caesar  could  dictate  letters,  when  he  was  intent 
upon  the  greatest  afildrs,  to  four  (and  if  he  had  nothing 
eue  to  divert  him,  to  seven)  secretaries  at  onoe ;  that 
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Gfiumccnld  callbf  name  all  the  soldieninliis  numerous 
vmj:  with  diireis  other  strange  instancesof  like  nature. 
And  since  the  perfections  of  same  so  far  exceed  the  measore 
of  the  fli«s^  why  is  it  then  nnoonceiyable  that  divine  perfec- 
tion sho^  80  hi  mrpofls  all^  as  that  God  may  intend  the 
affidrs  of  the  worlds  according  to  the  several  exigences  of 
his  creatores,  without  any  nngratef^diversion  to  himself; 
or  diminution  to  his  felicity  t  And  smcethejr  who  partake 
of  some,  and  bat  a  small jportion  of  perfection  only,  can 
be  concerned  in  many  anairs.  with  little  trouble ;  why 
cannot  he  that  comprehends  all  perfection,  be  concerned 
in  all,  withont  any  1  For  thougn  we  haye,  in  wh'at  hath 
been  last  said,  enaeayoored  to  represent  it  as  not  so  unap- 
prehoisiUle  as  is  pretended,  that  it  ma^r  be  also ;  we  take 
It,  in  the  meantime,  as  formerly  sufficiently  proyed,  that 
so  it  is ;  that  God  is  a  being  absolutely  perfect,  or  that  in- 
cludes eminently  all  perfection  in  himself. 

VJIL  Which  general  perfection  of  his  being,  as  it  mo- 
difies all  his  attributes,  so  we  shall  particularly  Uike  notice 
that  it  doch  80  as  to  those  that  haye  a  more  direct  influence 
u|>Gn,  and  tend  more  fully  to  eyince,  his  conyersableness 
with  men.  Aa^f/nt^  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  ^for  we 
need  not  to  be  so  curious  as  at  present  to  distingoisti  thern^ 
must  be  omniscient.  About  which,  if  any  place  were  left 
iat  rational  doubt,  it  would  be  obyious  to  them  to  all^  it 
who  are  of  slower  inclinations  towards  religion;  ana  ob- 
ject, (against  all  applications  to,  or  expectations  ftom,  him,) 
Chat  if  we  be  not  sure  he  knows  simply  all  things,  so  as 
wisely  to  consider  them  and  resolye  ntnr  about  them,  it 
will  be  no  little  difficulty  to  determine  wnich  he  doth,  and 
which  not;  or  to  be  at  a  certainty,  that  this  or  that  con- 
cernment of  theirs,  about  which  Uiey  might  address  them- 
selves to  him,  be  not  among  the  unknown  things.  At 
least,  we  shall  the  less  need  to  be  carious  in  distinguish- 
ing, or  to  consider  what  things  may  be  suroosed  rather 
than  other,  to  be  without  the  compass  of  his  Knowledge ; 
if  it  mear  that  it  universally  ^compasses  all  things,  or 
that  ntithing  can  be  without  its  reach.  And  because  we 
suppose  it  already  oat  of  doubt,  that  the  true  notion  of 
God  imports  a  Beine  absolutely  or  every  way  perfect; 
nothing  else  can  be  doubted  in  this  matter,  buf  wheUier 
the  knowledge  of  all  thuus  be  a  perfection. 

The  greatest  difficulty  Siat  hatn  troubled  some  in  this 
matter,  hath  been.  How  it- is  possible  there  should  be  any 
certain  knowiedse  of  eventsyet  to  come,  that  depend  upon 
a  free  and  self-determining  cause  1  But  metninks  we 
should  not  make  a  difficulty  to  acknowledge,  that  to 
know  these  things,  imports  greater  perfection  tnan  not  to 
know  them ;  and  then  it  would  be  yery  unreasonable, 
because  we  cannot  show  how  this  or  that  thing  was  per- 
formed iriiich  manifestly  is  done,  therefore  to  deny  that  it 
IS  done  at  all.  It  would  be  so  highly  unreasonable  to 
concfaide  against  any  act  of  God,  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
manner  of  it,  that  we  should  reckon  it  very  absurd  to  con- 
clude so,  concerning  any  act  of  our  own,  or  our  abiUty 
thereto.  What  if  it  were  hitherto  an  unknown  thing,  and 
impoasible  to  be  determined,  how  the  act  of  vision  is  per- 
fonmed  by  us;  were  it  a  wise  conclusion,  that  therefore  we 
neittier  do  nor  can  see  1  How  much  more  rash  and  pre- 
smmBg  a  confidence  were  it  to  reason  thus  concerning  the 
divine  acts  and  perfections  I  Would  we  not  in  any  such 
ease  be  determined  rather  by  that  which  is  more  evident, 
than  by  what  is  more  obscure  1  As  in  the  assi^ed  in- 
atmir4^,  we  should  have  but  these  two  propositions  to 
eompaie — ^That  I  do  (or  have  such  a  perfection  belonging 
CO  me  that  I  can)  see,  and,-— That  whatsoever  act  I  do  or 
can  do,  I  am  able  to  understand  the  course  and  method 
of  nsture's  operations  therein— and  thereupon  to  judge 
which  of  these  two  is  more  evident.  Wherein  it  may  be 
supposed  there  is  no  man  in  his  wits,  to  whom  the  deter- 
ramatioa  would  not  be  easy.  Accordingly,  in  the  present 
ease  we  haye  only  these  two  assertions  that  can  be  m  com- 
petition,  in  point  (^  evidence,  between  which  we  are  to 
make  a  eon^Mirison,  and  a  consequent  judgment;  viz.-^ 
WhatBoever  perfection  belongs  to  a  being  absolutely  per- 
fect, enabling  it  to  do  this  or  toat,  thewit  of  man  can  com- 
prehend the  distioctiway  and  manner  of  doing  it;  and,— 


It  imports  grower  perfection  to  know  all  things,  than  to  be 
ignorant  of  some— and  here  surely  whosoever  shall  tldnk 
the  determination  difficult,  accounts  the  wit  of  man  so 
exceeding  great,  that  he  discovers  his  own  to  be  very  little. 
For  what  can  the  pretence  of  evidence  be  in  the  former 
assertion  1  Was  it  necessary  that  he,  in  whose  choice  it 
was  whether  we  should  ever  know  anjr  thing  or  no,  should 
make  us  capable  of  knowing  every  thing  belonging  to  his 
own  beingf  Or  will  we  adventure  to  be  so  assuming,  as 
while  we  deny  it  to  God  that  he  knows  all  thin^,  to  attri- 
bute to  ourselves  that^e  do  1  But  if  we  will  think  it  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  us  to  be  ignorant  of  something^ 
what  is  there  of  wluch  we  may  with  more  probability,  or 
with  less  dii^Muragement  be  thought  so,  than  the  manner  of 
God's  knowing  things  t  And  what  place  is  there  lor  com- 
plaint of  inendence  in  the  latter  1  Is  not  that  knowled^ 
more  perfect,whidi  so  fidly  already  comprehends  all  things, 
as  upon  that  accotmt  to  admit  of  no  mcrease;  than  that 
which  shall  be  every  day  growipg,  and  have  a  continual 
succession  of  new  objects  emerging  and  coming  into  view 
before  altogether  unknown  1  And  will  not  that  be  the 
case,  if  we  suppose  fiiture  contingencies  to  lie  concealed 
from  the  penetrating  eye  of  Godi  For  whatsoever  is  fh* 
ture,  will  some  time  be  present,  and  then  we  will  allow 
such  contingencies  to  be  known  to  him.  That  is.  that 
God  may  know  them,  when  we  ourselves  can;  and  that 
nothing  of  that  kind  is  known  to  him,  which  is  not  know- 
able  some  way  or  other  to  ourselves,  at  least  successively, 
and  one  thing  after  another.  We  will  perhaps  allow,  thai 
prerogative  to  God,  in  point  of  this  knowledge,  that  Ae 
can  Imow  these  things  now  fallen  out,  all.  at  once;  we, 
but  by  degrees ;  while  yet  there  is  not  any  one  that  is  ab- 
solutely unknowable  to  us.  But  why  should  it  be  thought 
unreasonable,  to  attribute  an  excellency  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  above  ours;  as  well  in  respect  of  the  manner  of 
knowing,  as  the  multitude  of  objects  at  once  known  1  We 
will  readily  confess,  in  some  creatures,  an  excellency  of 
their  visive  faculty  above  our  own ;  that  they  can  see 
things  in  tha!t  darkness,  wherein  they  are  to  us  invisible. 
And  will  we  not  allow  that  to  the  eye  of  God,  which  is 
as  ajUms  of  fin,  to  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  abstrusest 
darkness  of  futurity,  though  we  know  not  the  way  how  it 
is  done;  when  yet  we  know  that  whatsoever  belongs  to 
the  most  perfect  being,  must  belong  to  hisi  Andthat 
knowledge  of  all  things  imports  more  perfection,  than  if 
it  were  lessened  by  the  ignorance  of  any  thing. 

Some,  who  haye  thought  the  certain  foreknowledge  of  ( 
future  contingencies  not  attributable  to  God.  have  reckoned  ^ 
the  matter  sufficientl]r  excused  by  this,  That  it  no  more 
detracts  ttoxsi  the  divine  omniscience,  to  state  without  the 
object  of  it  things  not  possible,  or  that  imply  a  contradic- 
tion (as  they  suppose  tnese  do)  to  be  known ;  than  it  doth 
from  his  omnipotency,  that  it  cannot  do  what  is  impossi-  ^ 
ble,  or  that  implies  a  contradiction  to  be  done.  But  ^ 
against  this  there  seems  to  lie  this  reasonable  exception, 
that  the  two  cases  appear  not  safficiently  alike ;  inasmuch 
as  Uie  supposition  of  the  former  will  be  found  not  to  lea^re 
the  blfissea  God  equally  entitled  to  omnisciency,  as  the 
latter  to  omnipotency.  For  all  things  should  not  be  alike 
the  object  of  both;  and  why  should  not  thai  be  nnder- 
stood  to  signi^  the  knowlet^e  of  simply  all  things,  as  weU 
as  this  the  power  of  doing  simply  all  things  1  Or  why  should 
aU  tkingSf  included  in  these  two  words,  signify  so  rery 
diversely;  that  is,  there  properly  all  things,  here  soma 
things  onlyl  And  why  must  we  so  difference  the  object 
of  omnisciency  and  omnipotency,  as  to  loutke  that  so  much 
narrower  than  this  1  Ana  then  how  is  it  all  things,  when 
so  great  a  number  of  things  will  be  left  excluded  1 
Whereas  from  the  object  of  omnipotency  (that  We  may 
preyent  what  would  be  replied)  there  will  be  no  exclusion 
of  any  thing:  not  of  the  thmgs  which  are  actually  already 
made ;  for  they  are  still  momently  reproduced  by  the  same 
power:  not  of  the  actions  and  eoects  of  free  causes  yet 
ftiture;  for,  when  they  become  actual,  God  doth  certainly 
perform  the  part  of  the  first  caose,  (even  by  common  con- 
sent,) in  order  to  their  becoming  so;  which  is  certainly 
doing  somewhat,  thongh  all  be  not  agreed  what  that  part 
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witiiSn  the  dbje^t  of  omnipotencfi  or  to  be  of  the  things 
which  Qod  can  do;  viz,  as  the  fint  cense  vimulfy  in- 
clndiiiff  the  power  of  the  second.  B«t  more  strictly;  all 
impossiMlity  is  either  natnral  and  ahsolate.  or  moral  and 
conditionaL  What  is  absolutely  or  nattiralljr  inqraesible, 
or  repnmat  in  itself,  is  not  properly  any  thing.  What- 
soever mmple  being,  not  yet  extttesA^  we  can  form  any 
conception  of,  is  prodocible,  and  so  within  the  compass  of 
omnipotency;  for  there  is  no  repognancf  in  simplicity. 
That  wherein  dierefore  we  plaee  natoral  impossibility,  is 
the  inconsistency  of  being  this  thing,  whose  notion  is  soch ; 
and  another,  wholly  and  entirely,  whose  notion  is  diveiae, 
at  the  same  time,  that  which  (more  barbarovsly  than  insig- 
nificantly) hath  bete  wont  to  be  called  immamposmbaUff. 
Bat  snrely  all  things  are  properly  enongh  said  to  be  natn- 
rallr  possible  to  Qod,  while  all  sunple  beings  are  prodacir 
ble  by  him,  of  which  any  notion  can  be  formed ;  yea^,  and 
conmoonded,  so  as  by  their  composition  to  rssnU  into  a 
third  thinr.  So  that  it  is  not  an  exception,  to  say  that  it 
is  naturaUy  impossible  this  thing  shoud  be  another  thing, 
and  yet  be  wholly  itself  still  at  once ;  that  it  shoold  be 
and  not  be,  or  be  without  itself.  There  is  not  within  the 
compass  of  actual  or  conceivable  being,  saeh  a  thing.  Nor 
is  it  reasonable  to  except  such  actions  as  are  natoralfy  pos- 
sible to  other  agents,  but  not  to  him ;  as  to  walk,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  See.  biasmnch  as,  though  the  excellency 
of  his  nature  permits  not  they  should  be  done  by  him,  yet 
since  their  power  of  doing  them  proceeds  wholly  from  him, 
he  hath  it  virtually  and  eminently  in  himself :  as  was  for- 
merly said  of  the  infiniteness  of  his  being.  And  for  moral 
impossibility,  as  to  lie,  to  do  an  m^nst  act ;  that  God  never 
does  them,  proceeds  not  from  want  of  power,  but  an  eter- 
nal aversicm  of  wilL  It  cannot  be  said  he  is  not  able  to 
do  such  a  thing,  if  he  would;  but  so  is  his  will  qualified 
and  conditioned,  by  its  own  unchangeable  rectitude,  that 
he  most  certainly  never  wiU;  or  such  things  as  are  in 
themselves  evil  are  never  done  by  him,  not  through  the 
defect  of  natural  power,  but  from  the  permanent  stability 
and  ftdness  of  all  moral  perfection,  iuid  it  is  not  without 
the  compass  of  absolute  omnipotency  to  do  what  is  but 
conditicmally  impossible,  that  absence  of  which  restrictive 
condition  would  rather  bespeak  impotency  and  imperfec- 
tion, than  omnipotency.  Therefore  the  object  of  omnipo- 
tence is  simply  all  things ;  why  not  of  omniseience  as 
well  1  It  may  be  said,  all  things,  as  it  signifies  the  object 
of  omniscience,  is  only  restrained  by  the  act  or  fiusulty, 
signified  therewith  in  the  same  word,  so  as  to  denote  the 
formal  object  of  that  faculty  <»■  act,  viz.  all  knowable 
things.  But  snrely  that  act  must  suppose  some  agent, 
whereto  that  knowable  hath  raference.  Knowable  I  To 
whom?  To  others,  or  to  God  himself  1  If  we  say  the 
former,  it  is  indeed  a  great  honour  we  put  upon  God,  to 
say  he  can  know  as  much  as  others;  if  the  latter,  we 
speak  absurdly,  and  only  say  he  can  know  all  that  he  can 
now.  It  were  ftirer  to  deny  omniscience  than  so  inter- 
mt  it  But  if  it  be  denied,  what  shall  the  pretence  be? 
why,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction  flitnra  contingents 
should  be  certainly  known ;  f<»r  they  are  uncertain,  and 
nothing  can  be  otherwise  truly  known  than  as  it  is.^ 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  to  whom  any  thing 
is'uncertain,  it  is  a  contradiction  that  to  him  it  should  be 
certainly  known.  But  that  such  things  are  uncertain  to 
God,  needs  other  proof  than  I  have  met  with,  in  what  fol- 
lows in  that  cited  author,  or  elsewhere:  all  which  will 
amount  to  no  more  than:  tnis,  that  such  things  as  we  can- 
noc  tell  how  God  knows  them,  must  needs  be  unknown  to 
him.  But  since  we  are  sura  many  such  things  have  been 
certainly  for^old  by  God,  (and  of  them  such  as  we  may 
be  also  sura  he  never  intended  to  eftct,)  we  have  reason 
enough  to  be  confident  that  such  tiling  ara  not  unknow- 
able to  him.  And  for  the  manner  of  his  knowing  them,  it 
is  better  to  profess  ignorance  about  it,  than  attempt  tne 
explication  thereof,  either  unintelli^ly,  as  some  have  to 
n&  pwrpote.  or  dangerously  and  impiously,  as  othen  have 
adventored  to  do  to  very  bad  pmrpote.  And  it  well  be- 
comes us  to  suppose  an  infinite  understanding  may  have 


ways  of  taMrwJBg  things  which  we  know  nothing  of.  To 
my  apprdiension,  that  lastdnentioned  author  doth  with  ill 
success  attempt  an  explication  of  God's  manner  of  know- 
ing this  sort  of  things,  by  the  Ihr  less  intelligible  notion  of 
die  indiviabUity  of  eternity,  comprehending  (as  he  says) 
an  the  parts  (tf  time,  not  suecessively,  but  togedier.  Ana 
though  he  truly  say  that  the  Scotists'  way  of  expressing 
how  Aitura  contingents  ara  present  to  God,  i.  e.  according 
to  their  objective  and  intentional  being  only,  affords  us  no 
account  wny  God  knows  them,  (for  which  cause  he  raiects 
it,  and  follows  that  of  the  Thomists,  who  will  have  them 
to  be  present  according  to  their  real  and  actual  existence,) 
I  rikonld  yet  prefer  the  deikieney  of  the  former  way,  be- 
fora  the  oontradictiousness  and  rapogaancy  of  the  latter ; 
and  conceive  those  words  in  the  Divine DialoguMSo  as 
good  an  explication  of  the  mannerof  his  knowledge,  as  the 
case  can  admit,  (which  yet  is  but  the  Seotist^  sense,) 
"  That  tha  wIk^c  evolution  of  tioMs  and  ages  is  so  collect- 
edly and  presentificly  represented  to  God  at  once,  as  if  all 
things  and  actions  wbica  ever  wera,  ara,  or  shall  be,  were 
at  this  very  instant,  and  so  slways  really  present  and  ex- 
istent before  him.**  Which  is  no  wonder  the  animadver- 
sion and  int^ectnal  oomj^ehension  of  God  being  abso- 
lutely infinite,  aeoordiag  to  the  truth  of  his  idea.  I  do 
therefore  think  upon  a  sober  resolution  in  this  matter, 
**  That  it  seems  more  safe  to  allow  this  privilege  to  the  izi- 
finite  understanding  of  God,P  than  to  venture  at  all  to  cir- 
cumscribe his  omniscience :  for  thottgh  it  may  saihly  be 
said  that  he  knows  not  any  thing  naX  reaUy  implies  a 
contradiction  to  be  known,  yet  we  ara  not  assured  bm  that 
may  seem  a  contradiction  to  us,  that  is  not  so  really  in 
itself."  And  when  we  have  only  human  wit  to  contest 
with  in  the  case,  reverence  of  this  or  that  man,  though  both 
in  great  voffue  in 'that  kind,  needs  not  restrain  us  from 
distinguishing  between  a  mere  seeming  latent  contradic- 
tion, and  a  flat,  downright,  open  one.  Only  as  to  that 
instance  of  the  commensuraUeness  of  the  diagonal  Une  of 
a  quadrate  to  one  of  the  sides ;  whereas  though  there  are 
great  difilcuhies  on  both  sides,  viz.  that  these  ara  oom- 
meUsurable,  and  that  they  are  not;  yet  any  man's  judg- 
ment would  rather  incline  to  the  latter,  as  the  easier  part : 
I  should  thereforo  also  think  it  mora  nfe  to  make  choice 
of  that,  as  the  parallel  of  the  present  diificulty.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
is  every  way  perfect ;  and  being  so^  extends  to'all  our  con- 
cernments: and  that  nothing  remains,  upon  that  account, 
to  make  us  decline  appl]ring  ourselves  to  raligions  con- 
yerses  with  him,  or  deny  him  the  honour  and  entertain- 
ment of  a  temple:  for  which  we  shall  yet  see  further 
cause,  when  we  consider,  next, 

IX.  That  his  ]iower  is  also  omnipotent  Which  (thouj^ 
the  diKourse  of  it  have  been  occasionally  somewhat  min- 
ted with  that  of  the  last)  might  be  directly  spoken  of  Ux 
Uie  fuller  eviction  of  that  his  conversableness  with  men, 
which  raligion  and  a  temple  do  sui^tose.  Nor  indeed  is  it 
enough  that  he  knows  our  concernments,  except  he  can 
also  provide  effectually  about  them,  and  dispose  of  them 
to  our  advantage.  And  we  cannot  doubt  but  he,  who 
could  create  us  and  such  a  world  as  this,  can  do  so,  even 
thoueh  he  wera  supposed  not  omnipotent  But  even  thai 
itself  seems  a  very  unreasonable  siq>positiott,  that  less  than 
infinite  power  should  suffice  to  the  creation  of  any  thing. 
For  however  liable  it  may  be  to  controversy,  what  a  second 
cause  might  do  herein,  being  assisted  by  the  infinite  power 
of  the  first;  it  seems  altogeUier  unima]^pnable  to  us,  how, 
though  the  power  of  all  men  wera  met  m  one,  (which  we 
can  easily  suppose  to  be  a  very  vast  power,)  it  could  alone 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  minutest  atom  arise  into  being 
out  of  nothing.  And  that  all  the  matter  of  the  uniTerse 
hath  been  so  produced,  viz,  out  of  nothing,  it  will  be  no 
mat  presumption  to  suppose  already  fUly  proved :  in  that 
thougn  any  such  thing  as  necessary  matter  wera  aomitted, 
yet  its  essential  unaltmbleness  would  render  itimpossihie 
It  should  be  the  matter  of  the  universe.  Therafora  when 
we  cannot  devise  what  finite  power  can  ever  suffice  (sup- 
pose it  wera  never  so  much  ucreased,  but  still  finite^  to 
the  ddng  of  that  which  we  are  sura  is  done,  what  is  left 
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OS  to  siqipQBe,  bat  that  the  power  whkh  did  it  is  simply 
iafiaite:  nrnch  more  irhen  we  consider,  not  only  tnat 
sonething  is  aetqally  prodneed  out  of  nothing,  but  do  also 
seiioasly  conteinplate  toe  neinre  of  the  production !  Which 
carries  so  rnneh  of  amarin^  wondei^  it^  every  where,  that 
€701  the  least  and  most  minute  things  might  serve  for  suf- 
ficient iiMirimrfa  of  the  unlimited  grelOness  of  that  power 
which  made  them;  as  would  be  seen  if  we  did  inaustri- 
ously  set  onraelves  to  compare  the  effects  of  diMne  power 
with  those  of  bman  art  and  skill.  As  is  the  ingenious 
and  pious  observation  of  the  most  worthy  Mr.  Uook,<i 
who  upon  Ms  viewing  with  his  microscope  the  point 
of  a  small  and  very  sharp  needle,  (than  wluch  we  can- 
not conceive  a  smaller  ibing  laboured  by  the  hand  of 
man,)  takes  notice  of  sundry  sorts  of  natural  things,  "  that 
haFe  points  many  thousand  times  sharper:  those  of  the 
hairs  of  insects,  Ac.  tkat  appearing  broad,' irregular,  and 
uneven,  having  marks  upon  it  of  the  rudeness  and  bungling 
of  art.  So  nnaccurate  (saith  he)  it  is  in  all  its  productions, 
even  in  those  that  seem  most  neat,  that  if  examined  truly 
with  an  organ  more  acnte  than  that  by  which  they  were, 
made,  the  oiore  we  see  of  their  shape  the  less  appearance 
will  there  be  of  their  beauty.  Whereas  in  the  wor  la  of  nature 
the  deqieat  discoveries  show  us  the  greatest  excellences ; 
an  eviMttt  argument  that  he  that  was  the  Author  of  these 
things,  was  no  other  than  omnipotent,  being  able  to  in^ude 
as  great  a  variety  of  parts,  in  the  yet  smallest  discernible 
point,  as  i&  the  vaster  bodies,  (which  comparatively  are 
called  alao  points,)  such  as  the  ei^rth,  sim,  or  planets." 
And  I  may  add,  w|ien  those  appear  but  points,  in  com- 
parison of  his  so  much  vaster  work,  .how  plain^  doth  that 
also  aigue  <o  as  the  same  thing  1  And  let  us  strictly  con- 
sider the  inatter.  Omnipotency,  as  hath  been  said,  im- 
ports a  power  of  doing  all  things 'posdble  to  be  done,  or 
mdeed,  simply  all  things;  unto  which  passive  p6wer,  an 
active  one  must  necessarily  correspond.  That  is,  there  is 
nothing  in  itself  possible  to  be  done^  but  it  i^  al^  possible 
to  some*  one .  or  other  to  do  it.  If  we  should  therefore 
suppose  God  ^  not  omnipotent,  it  would  follow  some  one 
or  other  were  able  to  do  more  than.Gk)d.  For  though 
possibility  do  import  a  non-repugnanc^  in  t)ie  thing  to  oe 
done;  yet  it. alao  connotes  an  ability  m  some  agent  to  do 
it.  Wherefore  there  is  nothing  possible  which  some  affent 
cazuiot  da  And  if  so,  that  agimt  must  either  be  God,  or 
some  other.  To  say  it  is  God,  is  what  we  intend.  That 
is,  there  is  nothing  possible  which  God  cailnot  do ;  or  he 
can  do  all  things:  But  to  say  it  is  some  other,  and  not 
God,  were  to  open  the  door  to  the  above-mentioned  horrid 
conseqoence;  which  no  one  that  acknowledges  a  God 
(and  we  are  not  now  discoursing  with  them  who  simply 
deny  his  being)  would  not  both  blush  and  tremble  to 
avoiw. 

Sonae  indeed  have  so  over-done  the  business  here  as  to 
deny  any  intrinsical  possibility  of  anv  thing,  an4  say  that 
things  are  only  said  to  be  possible,  because  God  can  do 
them;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  thus  to  eA)lciin  God's 
omnipotency;  s.  e.  that  he  can  do  all  things  wni^h  he  dtok 
do :  and  makes  a  ekmtera  no  more  impossible  in  itself  to 
be  produced,  than  a  not  yet  existent  man.  And  the  reason 
of  the  denial  is,  thU  what  i^  only  possible  is  nothing,  and 
therefore  can  have  nothing  intnnsical  to  it:  as  if  it  Were 
not  saflcient  to'the  intrinsical  possibility  ota  thing,  tliat- 
its  idea,  have  no  repugnancy  m  it.  Vet  entire  and  Ml 
poGsability  connotes  a  reference  to  the  productive  power  of 
an  agent;  sO^  that  it  is  equally  absurd  to  say  that  thiit^ 
are  only  possible,  because  there  is  no  repugnancy  in  their 
ideas,  as  it  is  to  say  they  areonly  poesiole,  because  some 
agwt  can  do  them;  inasmuch  as  the  entire  possibility  of 
their  existence  imports  both  that  there  is  no  repugnancy 
in  their  ideas,  which  if  there  be,  they  ace  every  way  nothing, 
(as  hath  been  said  before,)  and  also  that  there  is  a  suffi- 
eient  power  to  produce  them.  Therefore,  whereas  we 
mi«hc  oeUeve  him  snfficient.every  way  for  us,  though  we 
did  not  believe  him  simply  omnipotent ;  how  much  more 
fnllj  areweassured,  when  we  consider  that  he  is !  Whereof 
also  no  place  of  doiibt  can  remaih,  this  bein^  a  most  un<* 
qaesdonahle  perfection,  necessarily  included  in  the  notion 
of  SB  absolutely  perfect  Being.    But  here  we  need  not 
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further  insist,  having  no  pecnUar  adversary  (in  this  matter 
singly)  to  <:entend  with,  as  indeed  he  woula  have  had  a 
hard  province,  who  should  have  undertaken  to  contend 
against  onmipotency. 

And.now  loin  herewith  again,  the  boundlessness  of  his 
goodness,  which  upon  the  same  ground  of  his  absolnte 
perfection,  must  be  infinite  also,  and  which  it  is  of  equal 
concernment  to  ns  to  consider,  that  w^  may  understand 
he  not  only  can  effectually  provide  about  our  concern- 
ments, but  is  most  gracioqsly  inclined  so  to  do.  And 
then,  what  rational  inducement  is  wanting  to  religion,  and 
the  dedication  of  a-  temple^  if  we  consider  the  joint  en- 
douragement  that  arises  from  so  unlimited  power  and 
goodness  1  Or  what  man  would  not  become  entirely  de- 
voted to  him,  who,  by  the  one  of  these,  we  are  assured, 
ean  do  ali  Min^s,  ana  by  the  other^  inll  do  wkai  is  best?^ 
Nor  therefore  is  there  any  thing  immediately  needftd  to 
our  present  purpose,  the  eviction  of  Qod*s  cowcersaUeneu 
m/A  men,  more  than  hath  been  already  said.  That  is, 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  thought  on,  that  hath  any  nearer 
influence  thereon;  the  things  that  can  be  supposed  to 
have  such  influence,  being  ndbe.else  than  his  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodness,  which  have  been  particularly 
evinced  from  ihe  creation  of  the  world,  both  to  have  been 
in«ome  ioxtttr  subject,  and  to  have  all  originally  met  in 
a  necessary  being,  that  alone  cottld  be  the  Creator  of  it. 
Which  necessary  beii^g,  as  it  is  such,  appearing  also  to  be 
infinite,  and  absolutely  perfect;  the  iiifluence  X)f  these  can- 
not but  the  more  abundantly  appear  tobesuchriis  can  and 
may  most  sufficiently  and  rally  correspond,  both  in  gene- 
ral to  the  several-  exigencies  of  aill  creatures,  and  more 
especially  to  all  the  re^  necessities  and  reasonable  desires 
of  man :  so  that  phr  m^in  purpose  seems  already  gained. 
Yet  because  it  may  be  ^atend  when  we  a^re  persuaded 
that  things  are  so,  to  iortify  (as  much  as  we  can)  thatjper- 
soasion,  and  because  our  persuasion  concemmg  toese 
attributes  of  God  will  be  stiU  liable  to  assault  uDless  we 
acknowledge  him  every  where  present ;  (nor  can  it  well  be 
conceivable  otherwise,  how  the  mfluence  of  his  knowledge, 
power,  and  goodness,  can  be  so  universal,  as  will  be  thought 
necessary  to  infer  a  uiiiversal  obligation  to  religion;)  it 
will , be  therefore  requisite  to  add  somewhat  concemmg 
his  omnipresence,  or  because  some,  that  love  to  be  very 
strictly  critical,  will  be  apt  to  think  that  term  restrictive  oc 
his  presence  to  the  universe,  (as  supposing  to  be  present 
is  relative  to  somewhat  one  may  be  said  present  unto, 
whereas  they  will  say  without  the  uniyerse,  is  nothmgj 
we  will  rather  choose  to  call  it  inimgMU/u.  For  though  ft 
would'snfficiently  answer  our  purpose,  that  his  presence 
be  universal  to  all  his-  creatures :  yet  even  this  is  to  be 
proved  by  tach  arguments  as  will  conelnde  him  simply 
imspense;  w^ch.therefore  will  with  the  greater  advantage 
i^fer  the  thing  we  intend.  This  part  of  divine  perfection 
we  will  acknowledge  ^o  have  -Men  impugned!  by  some 
that  have  professed  mnch  devotedness  to  a  Deity  and 
religion:  we  will  therefore  charitably  crui|K)se  that  oppo-' 
sition  to  have^been  join\sd'w|th  inadvertency  of  the  ill  ten- 
dency of  it;  that  is,  how  nnwarrantably  it  would  maim 
the  notion  of  the  former,  and  shake  the  foundations  of  the 
latter.  Nor  therefore  ought  that  charity  to  be  kny  allay  to 
a  just  zeal  for  so  cfVeat  concerns. 

It  seems  then,>&5<,  inanifesi;ly  repugnant  to  the  notion 
of  an  infinitely  perfect^eing,  to  suppose  it  less  than  sim- 
ply immense.  For,  upon  that  supposition  it  must  either 
oe  limited  to  some  certain  place,'  or  excluded  out  of  all. 
The  latter  of  these  would  t«e  most  (q)eniy  \o  deny  it ;  as 
hath  with  irrefragable  evidence'  been  aoundentlj  mani- 
fested by  the  most  learned  Dr.  More,*  whereto  it  would 
be  needless  and  vain  to  attempt  to  sidd  any  thing.  Nor  is 
that  the  thing  pretended  to  oy  the  sort  of  persons  I  now 
chiefly  intend. 

And  for  the  fonfur^  t  would  inquire.  Is  amplitude  of 
essence  no  perfection  7  Or  were  the  confining  of  this 
Beinj^  to  the  very  minutest  sp^ce  we  can  imagine,  no  de- 
traction Arom  the  perfection  of  iti  What  if  the  amjplitude. 
of  that  glorious  and  ever-blessed  Essence  were  said  to  be 
only  of  Uiat  extent  (may  it  be  spoken  With  all  reverence, 
and  resentment  of  the  imhappy  necessity  we  have  of  ma- 
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long  so  mean  a  supposition)  as  to  hare  bean  confined  tinto 
that  one  temple  to  which  of  old  he  chose  to  confine  his 
more  solemn  worship;  that  he  coald  be  essentially  pre- 
sent, only  here  at  once,  and  no  where  else;  were  this  no 
detraction  T  They  that  think  him  only  to  replenish  and -be 
present  by  his  essence  in  the  highest  neaven,  (a9<eome  are 
wont  to  speak,)  would  they  not  confess  it  were  a  meaner 
and  much  lower  thought  to  suppose  that  presence  circum- 
scribed within  the  so  unconceivably  narrower  limits  as  the 
walls  of  a  house  1  If  they  woula  pretend  to  ascribe  to 
him  some  perfection  beyond  this,  by  supposing  his  essen- 
tial presence  commensurable  to  the  vaster  territory  of  the 
highest  heavens;  even  by  the  same  supposition,  should 
they  deny  to  h^m  greater  perfection  than  they  ascribe. 
For  the  perfection  which  in  this  kmd  they  should  ascribe, 
were^fttte  only ;  but  that  which  they  should  demif,  were 
infimU, 

Again,  they  will  however  acknowledge  omnipotence  a 
perfection  included  in  the  notion  of  an  absolutely  perfect 
beine;  th.erefore  they  will  grant,  he  can  create  itoother 
world  (for  they  do  not  pretend  to  believe  this  infinite;  and 
if  they  did,  by  their  supposition,  they  should  give  away 
their  cause)  at  azi^  the  greatest  distance  we  can  conceive 
Arom  this ;  therefore  so  far  his  power  can  extend  itself. 
But  what,  his  power  without  his  oeing  1  What  then  is 
his  power  1  something,  or  nothing  7  Nothing  can  do  no- 
thing; therefore  not  make  a  world.  It  is  then  some  be- 
in^;  and  whose  being  is  it  but  hie  ownt  Is  it  a  created 
bemgl  That  is  to  suppose  him,  first,  impotent,  and  then 
to  have  created  omnipotency,  whenne  could  do  nothing. 
Whence  by  the  way  we  may  see  to  how  little  purpose 
that  distinction  can  be  appliea  in  the  present  case  of  essen- 
tial and  virtual  contact,  where  the  essente-and  virtue  can- 
not but  be  the  same*  But  shall  4t  be  isaid,  he  mtist,  in 
order  to  the  creating  such  another  wofJd,  locally  move 
thither  where  he  designs, it-1  I  ask  then,  But  can  he  not 
at  the  same  time  create  thousands  of  worlds  at  any  dis- 
tance fh>m  this  round  about  it  %  No  man  can.  imagine  this 
to  be  impossible  to  him  that  can  do  all  things,  where- 
fore of  such  extent  is  his  power,  and  consequently  his' 
being.  Will  they  therefore  say  he  can  immensely,  if  he 
please,  diffuse  his  being,  but  he  voluntarily  contracts  it  1 

It  is  answered,  That  is  altogether  impossible  to  a  being, 
that  is  whatsoever  it  is  by  a  simp^^  and  absolute  necessity, 
for  whatsoever  it  is  necessarily,  it  is  unalterably  and  eter- 
nally, or  is  pure  act,  and  in  a  possibility  to  be  nothing 
which  it  already  is  not.  The/efore  since  God  can  every 
where  exert  his  power,  he  is  necessarily,  already,  every 
where :  and  hence,  Gk>d's  immensity  is  the  true  reason  of 
his  immobility;  there  being  no  imaginable  space, -which 
he  doth  nbt  necessarily  replenish.  '  Whence  also,  the  sup- 
position of  his  being  so  confined  (as  was  said)  is  imme- 
diately repugnant  to  the  notion  of  a  necessaiy  being,  as 
well  as  or  an  absolutely  perfect,  which  hath  been  argued 
from  it.  We  mi^ht  moreover  add,  that  upop  the  same 
supposition  God  might  truly  be  said  to  have  made  a  crear 
ture  greater  than  himself,  (for  such  thi^  universe  apparently 
were,^  and  that  hJB  can  make  one  Tas  they  must  confess 
who  aeny  him  not  to  be  omnipotent)  most  unconceivably 
greater  than  this  uniyerse  now  is.  Nothing  therefore  seems 
more  manifest  than  that  God  is  immeiSse,  or  (as  we  may 
express  it)  extrinsical^  infinite,  with  respect  to  place ;  as 
well  as  ijUrinsicaUy,  in  respect  to  the  plenitudi;  of  his 
perfection.  Qn\y  it  -may  be  requisite  to  consider  briefly 
what  is  said  against  it  by  the  otherwise  minded,  that  pre- 
tend fiot  to  deny  his  infinity  in  that  other  sense.  Wherein 
that  this  discourse  swell  not  beyond  just  bounds'  their 
strength  of  amment,  (for  it  will  not  be  so  seasonable  here 
to  discuss  with  them  the  texts  of  Scripture  wont  to  be  in- 
sisted on  in  this  matter,)  shall  be  viewed  as  it  is  collected 
and  gathered  up  \n  one  of  them.  And  that  shall  be.  Cur- 
ccllsBus,"  who  gives  it  as  succinctly  and  fully  as  any  I  have 
met  with  of  that  sort  of 'men.  / 

The  doctrine  itself  we  may  ta)ce  from  him  thus.  First, 
On  the  negative  part,  by  way  of  denial  of  what  we  have 
been  hitherto  asserting,  he  says,  "  The  foundation,"  (that 
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is,  of  a  distinction  of  Bfaresias's  to  which  be  is  replying, 
for  so  occasionally  comes  in  the  discourse,)  ^[viz.  the  in- 
finity of  the  divine  essence,  is  not  so  firm  as  is  commonly 
thought."  And  that  therefore  it  may  be  thought  less  firm, 
he  thinks  fit  to  cast  a  slur  upon  it,  by  making  it  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Stoics,  exprest  bv  Tirgil,  Jovis  omnia  plena ; 
(as  if  it  must  needs  be  false,  because  Virgil  said  it,  though 
I  could  tell,  if  it  were  ^worth  the  while,  where  Virgil 
speaks  more  agreeably  to  bis  sense  than  oors»  according 
to  which  he  might  as  well  have  interpreted  this  passage, 
as  divers  texts  of  Scripture;  and  then  his  authority  might 
have  been  of  some  value;)  and  by  Lucan,  who  helps,  it 
seems,  to  disgrace  and  spoil  it;  JuipUer  est  quodeun^ue 
tfides,  quocunque  maveris.  He  might,  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
make  n  thought  paganish,  have  quoted  a  good  many  more, 
but  then  there  might  have  been  some  danger  it  should 
puss  for  a  common  notion.  Next,  he  quotes  some  passages 
of  the  fathers  that  import  dislike  of  it,  about  which  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves;  for  the  question  is  not  -what 
this  6r<  that  man  thought.  And  then,  for  the  positive 
account  of  his  own^dgment  in  the  case,  having  recited 
divers  ^exts  out  of  the  Bible  that  seemed  as  he  appre- 
hended to  make  against  him,  he  would  have  us  believe, 
that  these  all  j«peak  rather  of  God's  providence  and  power, 
by  which'he  concerns  himself  in  all  our  works,  words,  and 
thoughts,  wheresoever  we  lire,  than  of  the  absolute  infinity 
of  Ti&  essences  And  afterwards.  That  God  is  by  his  es- 
sence in  the  supreme  heaven,  where  he  inhabits  the  inac- 
cessible light,  but  thence  he  sends  out  from  himself  a  spirit, 
or  a  certifin  force,  whither  he  pleases,  by  which  he  is  truly 
present,  and  works  there. 

But  proceed  we  to  his  reasons,  which  hesaith  are  not  to 
be  contemned.  We  shall  .therefore  not  contemn  them  so 
far,  as  not  to  take  notice  of  them;  which  trouble  also 
the  reader  mdy  please  to  be  at,  and  afterward  do  ss  he 
thinlrs  fit. 

1.  That  Qo  difference  can  be  conceived  between  God 
and  creatures,  if  God,  as  they  commonly  speak,  be  wholly, 
in  every  pbint,  or  do  fill  all  the  points  of  the  universe 
with  hk  whole  essence;  for  ao  whatsoever  at  all  is,  will 
be  God  himself. 

Answ.  And  that  is  most  marvellous,  that  the  in-being 
or  one  thing  in  another  must  needs  take  away  aU  their 
difference^  and  confound  them  each  with  other;  which 
sure  would  much  rather  argue  them  distinct.  For  certainly 
it  canndt,  without  great  impropriety,  be  said  that  any  thing 
isk  in  itself;  and  is  both  the  container  and  contained.  How 
were  these  thoughts  in  his  mindl  And  these  very  notions 
which  he  opposes  to  each  other,  so  as  not  to  be  confounded 
with  his  mind,  and  consequebtly  with  one  another  1    So 
that' it  is  a  great,  wonder  he  was  not  of  both  opinions  at 
once.    And  how  did  he  think  his  soul  to  be  in  his  body, 
which,  though  substantially  united  with  it,  (and  that  is 
somewhat  more,  as  We  will  suppose  he  knew  was   com- 
monly held,  than  'to  be  intixriately  present,)  was  not  yet 
the  same  thingi    However,  himself  acknowledges   the 
power  and  providence  of  GJod  to*  be  evenr  where  :  and 
then  at  leant  every  thing  must,  it  seems,  be  the  verw  power 
and  providence  of  Qod.    But  he  thought,  it  may  be,  only 
of  confuting  the  words  of  Lucan,  and  chastising  his  pontic 
liberty.    And  if  he  would  have  been  at  the  pains  to  turn 
all  their  strains  and  raptures  into  propositions,  and  so  have 
gravely  fallen  to  confuting  them,  he  might  perhaps  have 
found  as  proper  an  exercise  for  his  Ic^c  as  this.     Ajs  for 
his  talk  of  a  whole,  whereof  we  acknowledge  %a  peirts, 
(as  ir  he  imagined  the  divine  essence  to  be  conipovuided 
of  mchf  he  should  have  said  so,  and  have  proved  it,)  it  is 
an  absard  scheme  of  Speech,  which  may  oe  left  to  him, 
and  them  that  use  it,  to  make  their  best  of. 

3.  No  idolatry  can  be  committed,  if  there  be  not  the 
least  point  to  be  found,  that  is  not  wholly  ftill  of  mrhole 
Gkxi:  for  whithersoever  worship  shall  be  directed,  it  shall 
be  directed  tp  God  himself,  who  will  be  no' less  there  than 
izL  heaven. 

Answ.  This  proceeds  upon  the  supporatioh  that  the 
former  would  be  gnmted  as  soon  as  it  should  be  heaj-d,  as 
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88df-«Tidentpriiidple.  diai  whatsoeyar  is  in  another,  is 
tint  in  vhich  it  is;  and  so  his  conseqaenoe  were  most  un- 
deniable. But  thoQffh  we  acknowleqse  Qod  to  be  in  every 
tbisg,  yet  so  to  woiabip  him  in  any  tmng,  as  if  his  essen- 
tial presence  were  confined  thereto^  whfle  it  ought  to  be 
eonceived  of  as  immense,  this  is  idolatry:  and  therefore 
tliey  who  so  eonoeive  of  it,  as  confined,  (or  tied  in  any  re- 
spect, wherein  he  hath  not  so  tied  it  himself;)  are  concern- 
ed to  beware  of  running  npdn  this  rock. 

3.  Nor  can  the  opinion  of  fanatics  be  solidly  refhted. 
iriko  call  themaelTes  spuitoal,  when  they  determine  Goa 
to  be  all  in  all;  to  do  not  onfy  good  bat  evil  things,  be- 
canse  he  is  to  be  accounted  to  be  essentiaUy  in  all  the 
atoms  t^  the  world,  in  whole ;  and  as  a  common  sool,  "by 
which  all  parts  of  tne  universe  do  act 

J»fm.  We  may  in  time  make  trial  whether  they  can  be 
refitted  or  no,  or  whether  any  solid  ground  will  be  left  for 
it;  at  this  time  it  will  suffice  to  say^  that  though  he  be  pre- 
heat every  where  as  a  necessary  bemf ,  yet  he  acts  as  a  free 
canse,  and  according  as  his  wisdom,  his  good  pleasure,  his 
holiness  and  justice  do  guide  his  action. 

4.  So  God  win  be  equally  present  with  the  wicked,  and 
with  the  hohr  and  ffodly.  with  the  damned  in  hell,  and 
devils,  as  with  the  blessed  in  heaven,  or  Christ  himselfl 

Anam.  So  he  will,  in  respect  of  his  essential  presence. 
How  he  is  otherwise  (distinguishiuffly  enough)  present  in 
his  tmple,  we  shall  have  occasion.hereafter  to  show. 

5l  Tut  I  say  not  how  shameftd  it  is  to  think,  that  the 
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most  pure  and  holy  God  should  be  as  much  in  the  most 
nasty  places  as  in  heaven,  Ac.  (I  forbear  to  recite  the  rest 
of  this  uncleanly  argument,  which  is  strong  in  nothing  but 
illsavourO    But  for 

Anno.  How  strange  a  notion  was  this  of  holiness,  by 
which  it  is  set  in  opposition  to  corporeal  filthiness  1  As  if 
a  holy  man  should  lose  or  very  much  blemish  his  sanctity, 
by  a  casual  fall  into  a  puddle.  Indeed,  if  senst  must  nve 
us  measured  of  God,  and  every  thing  must  be  reckoned  an 
offence  to  him  that  is  so  to  it,  we  shall  soon  fVame  to  pur- 
selves  a  God  altogether  such  a  one  as  ourselves.  The 
Epicureans  themselves  would  have  been  ashamed  to  reason 
or  conceive  thus  of  God,  who  tell  us  the  Divine  Being  is 
as  little  capable  of  receiving  a  stroke,  as  the  inane ;  and 
surely  (in  proportion)  of  any  sensible  offence.  We  might 
as  well  suppose  him  in  danger,  as  Dr.  More^  fitly  expresses 
it,  to  be  hurt  with  a  thorn,  as  offended  with  an  ill  smell. 

We  have  then  enough  to  assure  us  of  God's  absolute 
immensity  and  omnipresence, 'and  nothing  of  that  value 
against  it  as  ought  to  shake  ouf  belief  herem.  And  surely 
the  consideration  of  this,  added  to  the  other  of  his  perfec- 
tions, (and  which  tends  so  directly  to  facilitate  and 
strengthen  our  persuasion  conceminff  the  rest,)  may  render 
us  assuredly  certain,  that  we  shall  mid  him  a  conversable 
Being;  if  we  seriously .w^y*  purselves  to  converse  with 
him,'  and  will  but  allow  .mm  the  liberty  of  that  temple 
within  us,  whereof  we  are  hereafter  (with  his  leave  and 
help)  to  treat  more  distinctly  and  at  large. 
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OONTAmiNG  AinMADVUSIONB  ON  SPINOSA,  AND  A  FRENCH  WRI'^ER  PRETENDINGI 

TO  CONFUTE  HIM. 


A  KECAPITDLATION  OF  THE  FORMER  PART,  AND  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DESTITUTION 
AND  i(ESTfTimON  OF  GOD'S  TElfPLE  AMONG  MEN. 


A  PREFACE, 

MIOWINO  TBI  INDDCEiIbmT  AND  OIMERAL  CONTENTt  OF  Tma  SBCOND  PART.  THB  OGCAflON  OF  CONHDIRlira  BPOrOIA,  AKD  A 
FRCNCB  WRITBB  WHO  FRBTENDfl  TO  CONFOTB  HIM.  A  SPECIMtN  OF  THB  WAT  AND  BTRtNOTB  OF  THB  FOBMER'S  BBASONIMO, 
AS  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  A  MORB  DIBTINCT  EXAMINATION  OF  SUCH  OF  HU  POimONa,  AS  THB  DBBION  OF  THM  nBCOUBBB  WAS 
MORB  DIBBCTLY  CONQBRNED  IN. 

It  is  not  yorth  the  while  to  trouble  the  reader  with  an  account  why  the  progress  of  this  work  (begun  manj  yean 
ago,  in  a  former  part)  hath  been  so  long  delayed;  or  whrit  is  now  resumed.  There  are  cases  wherein  things  too 
little  for  pablic  notice,  maybe  sufflcient  reasons  to  oneself:  and  sQch'self-satisfaction  is  all  that  can  be  requisite,  in  a 
matter  ofno  more  importance  than  that  circumstance  only,  of  the  time  of  sending  abroad  a  discourse,  of  such  a  nainre 
and  subject,  as  that  if  it  can  be  useful  at  any  time,  will  be  so  at  all  times.  The  business  of  the  present  discoorse,  is 
religion ;  which  is  not  the  concern  of  an  age  only,  or  of  this  or  that  time,  but  of  all  times ;  and  which,  in  respect  of  its 
grounds  and  basis,  is  eternal,  and  can  never  cease  or  yary.  But  if  in  its.  use  and  exercise  it  do  at  any  tune  more 
visibly  languish,  by  attempts  asfainst  its  foundations,  an  endeavour  to  establish  them,  if  it  be  not  altogether  unfit  to 
serve  that  purpose,  will  not  be  liable  to  be  blamed  as  unseasonable.  Every  one  will  understand,  that  a  design  forther 
to  establish  the  grounds  of  jreligion,  can  have  no  other  meanme,  than  only  to  represent  their  stability  unshaken  bjr  anr 
attempts  upon  them ;  that  being  all  that  is  either  possible  in  tigs  case,  or  needful.  Nothing  more  is  possible :  for  if 
there  oe  not  idready,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  siifficient  foundation  of  religion,  it  is  now  too  late ;  for  tneir  course  and 
order  cannot  begin  again.  Nor  is  any  thing,  besides  such  a  representation,  needful :  for  have  the  adventures  of  darins 
wits  (as' they  are  fond  of  being  thought)  altered  the  nature  or  things  1  Or  hath  their  mere  breath  thrown  the  ^world 
off  from  its  ancient  basis,  and  new-moulded  the  universe,  so  as  to  make  things  be  after  the  way  of  their  own  hearts  t 
Or  have  Uiey  prevailed  upon  themselves,  firmly  to  believe  things  are  as  they  would  wish  1 

One  would  De  ashamea  to  be  of  that  sort  ofcreature,  called  Man^  and  count  it  an  unsufferable  reproach  to  be  long^ 
unresolved,  Whether  there  ought  to.be  such  a  thin^  in  the  world  as  religion,  yea,  or  no.  Whatever  came  on't,  or  ^what- 
soever I  did  or  did  not  besides,  I  would  drive  tl^  business  to  an  issue ;  I  would  never  endure  to  be  long  in  suspense 
about  so  weighty  and  important  a  question.  But  if  I  inclined  to  the  negative.  I  would  rest  in  nothing  short  of  the 
plainest  demonstration :  for  I  am  to  dispute  against  jnankind :  and  eternity  hangs  upon  it.  If  I  misjudge,  I  run 
counter  to  the  common  sentiments  of  all  the  world^d  am  lost  for  ever.  The  opposers  of  it  have  nothing  bm  in<mna- 
tion  to  oppose  it,  with  a  bold  iest  now  and  then.  But  if  I  consider  the  unrei\ited  demonstrations  brought  for  it.  ivith 
the  consequences,  religion  is  the  last  thing  in  all  the  world  upon  which  I  wpuld  adventure  to  break  a  jest.  And  I 
would  ask  such  as  have  attempted  to  argue  against  it,  Have  their  strongest  arguments  conquered  their  fear  1  Have  they 
no  suspicion  left,  that  the  other  side  of  the  question  may  prove  true  ?  They  have  done<all  they  can,  by  often  repeating- 
their  faint  despairing  wishes,  and  the  mutterings  of  their  hearts,  *'  No  God !  no  Gk)d  1"  to  make  themselves  oelieve 
there  is  none ;  when  yet  the  restless  (ossings  to  and  fro  of  their  uneasy  minds ;  their  tasking  and  torturing  that  little 
residue  of  wit  and  common  sense,  which  their  riot  hath  left  them,  (the  excess  of  which  latter,  as  weU  shows  as  causes 
the  defect  of  the  former,)  to  try  every  new  method  and  scheme  of  atheism  they  hear  of,  implies  their  distrust  of  all ; 
and  their  suspicion,  that  do  what  they  can,  things  will  still  be  as  they  were,  i.  f .  most  adverse  and  unfavourable  to  thai 
wk^  of  living,  which  however  at  a  venture,  they  nad  before  resolved  on.  Therefore,  they  find  it  necessary  to  continue 
their  contrivances,  how  more  effectually  to  disDurden  themselves  of  an^  obligation  to  be  religious :  and  hope,  at  least, 
some  or  other  great  wit  may  reach  further  than  their  own ;  and  that  either  fy  some  new  model  or  thoughts,  or  by  noc 
thinking,  it  may  be  possible  at  length  to  argue  or  wink  the  Deity  into  nothing,  and  all  religion  out  of  the  world. 

And  we  are  really  to  do  the  age  that  right,  as  to  acknowledge,  the  genius  of  it  aims  at  more  consistency  and  a^ree- 
ment  with  itself,  and  more  cleverly  to  reconcile  notions  with  common  practice  than  heretofore.  Men  seem  to  be  growa 
weary  of  the  old  dtill  way  of  practising  all  manner  of  lewdness,  and  pretending  to  repent  of  them;  to  sin,  and  say 
they  are  sorry  for  it.  The  running  this  long-b^ten  circular  tract  of  domg  and  repenting  the  same  thin^  looks  ridicn^ 
lonsly,  and  they  begin  to  be  ashamed  on't.  A  less  interrupted  and  more  progressive  course  in  their  licentious  ways,  looks 
braver.;  and  tney  cotmt  it  more  plausible  to  disbelieve  this  world  to  have  any  ruler  at  all,  than  to  suppose  it  to  haT* 
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nch  a  «w  as  dwr  can  cheat  and  mock  with  so  easjr  and  Indieroos  a  wpentance,  or  reconcile  to  their  vickedneBs,  ooJy 
bf  caUiBff  themselves  wicked,  while  they  still  mean  to  continue  so.  And  perhaps  of  any  other  repentance  they  have 
aeC  heara  much;  or  if  thej  have,  they  connt  it  a  more  heroical,  or  feel  it  an  easier  thing  to  langn  away  the  tear  of 
any  fntare  aeeonnt  or  pnmshment,  than  to  endare  the  severities  of  a  serious  repentance,  and  a  regular  life.  Nor  can 
they^,  however,  think  the  torments  pf  any  hell  so  little  tolerable  as  those  of  a  sober  and  pious  life  apo;i  earth.  And  for 
their  happening  to  prove  everlasting,  they  think  they  may  ran  the  hazard  of  that.  For  as  they  can  make  a  soilicient 
shift  to  secure  themselves  from  the  latter  sort  of  torments,  so  they  believe  the  champions  of  their  caui^  have  taken 
sufficient  care  to  secure  them  from  the  former. 

As  relicion  hath  its  gospel  and  evangelists,  so  hath  atheism  and  irreligion  too,  There  are  tidings  of  peace  sent  to 
sock  as  diall  repent  and  turn  to  God;  and  there  have  been  those  appomted,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  publish 
and  ezpoond  them  to  the  world.  This  also  is  the  method  for  carrymg  on  the  design  of  irreligion.  Doctrines  are 
invented  to  make  men  fearless,  and  believe  they  need  no  repentance.  And  some  have  taken  the  part  to  assert  and 
flefend  such  doctrines,  to  evangelize  the.  world,  and  cry  "  Peace,  peace^"  to  men,  upon  these  horrid  terms.  And  these 
andenake  for  the  common  herd,,  encourage  them  to  indulge  themselves  in  all  manner  of  libertv.  ^hAe  they  watch  for 
them,  and  guard  the  coasts :  and  no  faith  was  ever  more  implicit  or  resigned,  than  the  innaelity  and  disbelief  of 
the  more  unthinking  sort  of  these  men.  They  reckon  it  is  not  every  one's  part  to  think.  It  is  enough  for  the  most 
to  be  boldly  wicked,  and  credit  their  conmio|i  cause,  by  an  open  contempt  of  Ghxl  and  religion.  The  other  warrant 
them  safe,  and  colkfidently  tell  them  they  nu^  sepurcflv  disbelieve  all  that  ever  hath  been  said,  to  make  a  religious 
r^ular  life  be  thought  necessary;  as  only  invented  frauds  of  sour  and  ill-natared-  men,  that  envy  to  mankind  the 
felicity  whereof  their  nature  hath  made  them  capable,  and  which  their  pwn  odd  preternatural  humour  makes  them 
aeelei^  and  censure*  *    . 

And  for  these  defe&ders  of  the  atheistical  cause,  it  being  theii^  part  and  province  to  cut  off  the  aids  of  reason  from 
retigion,  to  make  it  seem  an  irrational  and  a  ridiculous  thing,  and  to  warrant  and  justify  the  disuse  and  contempt  of 
it;  sad  as  it  were,  to  cover  the  siege,  wherewith  the  common  rout  have  b^jrirt  the  temple  of  God ;  they  have  haa  less 
leisure  themselves,  to  debauch  and  wallow  in  more  grossly  sensual  impuraies.  Herewith  the  thinking  part  did  less 
agree;  and  they  might  perhaps  count  it  a  greater  thmg  to  make  debauchees  than  to  be  such,  and  reckon  it  was  glory 
enough  to  them  to  heaa  and  lead  on  the  numerous  throng,  and  pleasure  enough  to  see  them  they  had  so  thoroughly 
discipHoed  to  the  service,  throw  dirt  and  squibs  at  the  sacred  pile,  the  dwelling  of  God  among  men  on  earth,  and  cry. 
"Down  with  it  even  to  the  ground."  Nor  for  this  sort  of  men,. whose  business  was  only  to  be  done  by  noise  ana 
clamour,  or  fay  jest  and  htughter,  we  could  think  them  no  more  At  to  be  discoursed  with  than  a  whirlwind,  or  an  ignis 
fnhan.  But  for  such  as  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  confidence  to  pretend  to  reason,  it  was  not  fit  they  should 
have  cause  to  think  themselves  neglected.  Considering  therefore,  that  iithe  existence  of  a  Deity  were  fully  proved, 
<t.  r  such  as  must  be  the  fit  object  of  religion,  or  of  ihe  hpnour  of  a  temple,)  all  the  little  cavils  against  it  most  signify 
nothing,  (because  the  same  thmg  cannot  be  both  true  and  false,)  wc  We  in  the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  en- 
deavoured to  assert  so  Inuch  in  an  argumentative  way.  And  therefore  first  laid  down  such  a  notion  of  God,  as'evCn 
atheists  themselves,  while  they  deny  him  to  exist,  cannot  but  grant  to  be  the  true  notion  of  the  thing  they  deny ;  viz. 
summarily  that  he  can  be  no  other  than  a  being  absolutely  perfect.  And  thereupon  next  proceed  to  evince  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  being.  And  whereas  this  might  have  been  attempted  in  another  method,  as  was  noted  Part  1.  CA.  1. 
by  condoding  the  existence  of  such  a  being  first  from  the  idea  of  it,  which.(as  a  fundamental  perfection)  involves  ex- 
istence; yea,  and  neces^ty  of  existence,  most  apparently  in  it.  Because  that  was  clamoured  at  as  sophistical  and 
•captious,  (though  very  firm  unsliding  steps  mi(|[ht,with  catition,  be  taken  in  ;hat  wayy*)vet  we  rather  chose  (he  other 
as  plajaer,  more  upon  the  square,  more  easily  intelligible  and  convictive,  and  less  liable  to  exception  in  any  kind; 
d,  e.  radier  to  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  rise  from  necessity  of  existence,  to  abtolule  perfection,  than  to  begii^  at  the  top, 
and  prove  downward,  from  absolute  perfection,  necessity  of  existence. 

Now,  if  it  do  appear  fhvn  what  hath  been  said  concerning  the  nature  of  necessary,  ^If-existing  being,  that  it  cannot 
but  be  absolutely  perfect,  even  as  it  is  sttch,<8ince  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  some  being  or  other  doth  exist 
necessarilv,  or  of  itself,  our  point  is  gained  without  more  ado ;  t .  e,  we  have  an  object  of  religion,  or  one  to  whom  a 
temple  duly  belongs.  We  thereupon  used  some  endeavour  to  make  that  good,  and  secure  that  more  compendious  way 
lo  our  end ;  as  may  be  seen  in  th(  former  Part.  .  Which  was  endeavoured  as  it  was  a  nearer  and  more  expeditious 
course ;  not  that  the  main  cause  of  religion  did  depend  upon  the  immediate  and  self-evident  reciprocal  connexion  of 
the  terms  necessary  existence,  and  abst^mU  perfeeHon,  as  we  shall  se^  hereafter  in  the  following  discourse ;  but  because 
tiiere  are  other  hypotheses,  that  proceed  either  upon  the  denial  of  atfjr  necessary  being  that  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  upon 
the  aasertian  of  some  necestery  beinff  that  is  not  absolutefy  perfect ;  it  hence  appears  requisite^  to  undertake  the  exar 
■ination  of  what  is  said  to  either  of  these  purposes,  and  to  show  with  how  Uttle  pretence  a  necessary' moat  perfect 
being  is  denied,  or  any  such  imperfect  necessary  being,  i&  either  asserted  or  iipagined. 

We  shall  therefore  in  this  Second  Part,  first,  take  into  consideration  what  i^  (with  equal  absurdity  and  impiety) 
asserted  by  one  author,  of  the  identity  of  all  substance,  of  the  impossibility  of  one  substance  being  produced  by  ah  other, 
and  consequently  of  one  necessary  self-existing  being,  pretended  with  gross  self-repugnancy,  to  be  endued  with  infi- 
nite perfections,  but  really  represented  the  common- receptacle  of  all  imaginable  imperfection  tod  confusioh. — Next, 
what  is  asserted  by  another  in  avowed  opposition  to  him,  of  a  necessary  self-existent  being,  that  is  at  the  same  time 
said  to  be  essentially  imperfect.— Then  we  shall  recapitulate  what  had  been  discoursed  in  the  former  Part,  for  proof 
of  such  a  necessarily  existent  and  absolutely  perfect  being,  as  is  there  asserted.— Thence  we  shall  proceed  to  show  how 
reasonably  Scripture  testnnony  is  to  be  relied  upon,  in  refor4ice'  to  sope  things  concerning  God,  and  the  relicion  of 
his  temple,  which  either  are  not  so  clearly  demonstrable,  or  not  at  all  discoverable  the  rational  way.— And  shall  lastly 
show  fabw  it  hath  come  to  pass,  if  God  be  such  as  he  hath  been  represented,  so  capable.of  a  temple  with  man,  so  apt 
and  incliiMd  to  inhabit  such  a  one,  that  he  should  ever  not  do  so ;  or  how  such  a  temple  should  ever  cease,  or  be  unin- 
faabited  and  desolate,  that  the  known  way  of  its  restitution  may  be  the  more  reffardable  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

The  authors  against  whom  we  are  to  be  concerned,  are.Benedictiis  Spinosa,  a  Jew,  and  an  anonymous  French  writer, 
who  pretends  to  confute  him.  And  the  better  to  prepare  our  way,  we  shall  go  on  to  preface  something  concerning  the 
former,  visr.  Spinosa^  whose  scheme,t  though,  with  •great  pretence  of  devotion,  it<acknowledges  a  Deify,  yet  so  con- 
focmds  this  his  fictitious  deify  with  every  substantiiS  being  in  the  world  bemdes,  that  upon  the  whole  it  appears  al- 
together inconsistent  with  any  rational  exercise  or'sentinient  of  reli^on  at  all.  And  indeed,  the  pierepointing  with 
the  6n^  at  the  most  discernible  and  absurd  weakness  of  some  of  his  principal  supports,  might  be  sufficient  to  over- 
ism  his  whole  &bric ;  though  perhaps  he  thought  the  fhiudulent  artifice  of  contriving  it  geometrically  must  confound 
all  the  worid,  and  make  men  think  it  not  liable  to  be  attacked  in  any  part. 

Bat  whether  it  can,  or  no,  we  shall  make  some  present  trial :  and  for  a  previous  essay,  (to  show  that  he  is  not  ihvnl- 
nerahle,  and  that  his  scales  do  not  more  closely  cohere,  than  those  of  his  brother-leviathan,)  |do  but  compare  his  defi- 
nition of  an  attribute,^  *'  That  which  the  understanding  perceives  of  substance;  as  constituting  the  essence  thereof/' 
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with  liis  fifth  Proporitian,  "  There  caimot  be  two  or  more  subBtances  of  the  sune  Mtnre  or  attiibvte ;"  which  tt  m 
much  as  to  say  that  two  substances  cannot -be  one  and  the  Same  substance.  For  the  attribute  of  any  substance  (saith 
he)  constitutes  its  essence ;  whereas  the  essence  therefore  of  one  thing,  cannot  be  the  essence  of  another  thing,  if  such 
an  attribute  be  the  essence  of  one  substance,  it  cannot  be  the  essence  of  another  substance.  A  rare  d*scoYeij !  and 
which  needed  mathematical  demonstration  I  Well,  and  what  now  1  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can  be  plainer,  ifhj  the 
same  attribute  or  nature,  he  means  numerically  the  same ;  it  only  signifies  one  thing  is  not  another  thine.  But  if  he 
mean  there  cannot  be  two  things  or  substances,  of  the  same  special  or  general  nature,  he  hath  his  whole  ousiness  yet 
to  do ;  which  how  he  does,  we  ^aU  see  in  time. 

But  now  compare  herewith  his  deQpition  of  what  he  thinks  fit  to  dignify  with  the  sacred  name  of  God :  "  Bv  God 
(saith  he*)  I  understand  u  being  absolutely  infinite :  t. «,  a  substance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  ereir  one  whereof 
expresses  an  infinite  essence."  And  behold  the  acunirable  agreement !  how  amicably  his  definition  of  an  attribute, 
and  that  mentioned  proposition,  accord  with  this  definition  (as  he  calls  it)  of  Qod  t  There  cannot  be  two  substances, 
he  saith,  that  have  tne  same  attribute,  i.  e.  the  same  essence.'  EUit  now  it  seems  the  same  substance  may  have  infinite 
attributes,  t.  «.v  infinite  essences !  O  yes,  yery  conveniently :  for  he  tellst  you  that  two  attributes  really  distinct,  we 
cannot  conclude  do  (ionstituie  two  divers  substances.  And  why  do  they  not  1  Because  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
substance,  that  each  of  its  attributes  be  conceived  by  itself,  Ac,  Let  us  consider  his  assertion,  and  his  reason  for  it. 
He  determines,  you  see,  two  really  distinct  attributes  do  not  constitute  two  divers  substancj^.  You  must  not  here 
take  any  other  man's  notion  Of  an  attribute,  according  to  which,  there  may  be  accidental  attributes,  that,  we  are  sure, 
would  not^in^r  diversity  of  substances-for  their  subjects;  or,  there  may  be  also  essential  ones,  that  only  flow  from  the 
essence  of  the  thing  to  which  they  belong ;  so,  too,  nobody  doabts  one  thing  may  have  many  properties.  But  we  must 
take  his  own  notion  of  an  attribute,  according  whereto  it  constitutes,  or  (which  is  all  one)  is,  that  very  essence.  Now 
will  not  such  attributes  as  these,  being  really  distinct,'  make  divers  substances  %  Surely  what  things  are  essentially 
diverse,  must  be  concluded  to  be  most  diverse.  But  these  attributes  are  by  himself  supposed  to  be  really  distinct, 
and  to  constitute  (which  is  to  be)  the  essence  of  the  substance.  And  how  is.that  one  thing,  or  one  substance,  which 
hath  many  e&ences  1  If  the  essence  of  a  thing  be  that,  by  which  it  is  ivhat  it  is,  surely  the  plurality  of  essences  must 
make  a  plurality  of  things. 

But  it  may  be  said.  Cannot  one  thing  be  compoanded  of  two  or  more  things  essential  diveise,  as  the  soul  and  body 
of  a  man ;  whence  therefore,  the  same  thing,  viz.  a  man,  will  have  two  ess^ces  1  This  is  true,  but  impertinent. 
For  the  rerj  notion  of  composition  signifies  the^  are  two  things  united,  not  identified,  that  are  capable  of  bemg  asain 
separated ;  and  that  the  third  thing,  which  results  Ttom  them  both  united',  contains  them  still  distinct  from  one  another, 
not  the  same. 

But  it  may  be  said,  though  these  attributes  are  acknowledged  and  asserted  to  be  distinct  irom  one  another,  they  are 
yet  found  in;  one  and  the  same  substance  common  to  them  qII.  And  this  no  more  ou^ht  to  be  reckoned  repugnant  to 
common  reason,  than  the  philosophy  heretofore  In  credit,  which  taught  that  the  ya;5t  diversity  of  forms  throughout  the 
univ^erse,  which  were  counted  so  many  distinct  essences;  do  yet  all  reside  in  the  same  first  matter,  as  the  common  re- 
ceDtacte  of  them  all. 

Nor  yet  doth  this  salye  the  business,  were  that  philosophy  never  so  sure  and  sacred.  For  you  must  consider  he 
asserts  an  attribute  is  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  substance  in  which  it  is.  Bo,t  that  philosophy  never 
taught  the  forms  lodged  in  the  same  common  matter  Were  its  essence,  though  they  Were  supposed  to  essentiate  the 
eomposUa,  wM<<h  resmted  from  their  union  therewith.  Yea,  it  did  teach  they  were  so  little  the  essence  of  that  common 
matter,  thai  they  might  be  expelled  otlt  of  it,  and  succeeded  by  new  ones,  and  yet  the  matter  which  received  them  still 
remain  the  sanid.  But  that  an  attribute  should  be  supposed  to  be  the  essence  of  the  substance  to  which  it  belongs; 
and  that  another  superadded  attribute,  whibji  is  also  tne  essence  of-  substance,  should  ifot  make  another  substance 
essentially  distinct,  is  an  assertion  as  repugnant  to  common  sense,  as  two  aiid  two  make  not  four.  But  that  which 
completes  the  jest,  (though  a  tremendous  one  upon  so  awful  a  sulyject,)  is,  that  this  author!  should  so  gravely  tell  the 
world,  they  who  are  not^of  his  seottiment,  being  ignorant  of.  the  causes  of  thinp,  confound  all  things ;  imagine  trees 
and  men  speaking  alike^  confound  the  divide  nature  with  the  human,  A<6.  who  would  imagine  this  to  be  the  com- 
plaining voice  of  one  so  mdustriously  labouring  to  mingle  heaven  and  earth !  and  to  make  God,  and  men,  and  beasts, 
and  stones,  and  trees,  all  one  and  the  same  individual  substancel  .  . 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  reason  of  t^at  assertion  of  his ;  why  two  attributes  really  distinct,  do  not  constitute  two 
beings,  or  two  distinct  substances;  because,  saith  he,§  it  is  of  the  nature  of  substance  that  each  of  its  attnbuies  be 
conceived  by  itself,  Jbc.  A  marvellous  reason !  Divers  attributes,  each  whereof,  as  before,  constitutes  the  essence  of 
substance,  do  not  ma!ke  divers  substances;  because  those  attributes  may  be  conceived  apart  from  each  other,  and  are 
not  produced  by  one  another.  It  was  too  plain  to  need  a  proof,  (as  was  observed  before,)  that  there  cannot  be  two 
substances  of  one  attribute,  or  of  one  essence,  (as  his  notion  of  an  attribute  is,)  i.  ei  two  are  not  one.  But  that  two 
attributes  or  essences  of  stibstance,  cannot  nqake  two  substances,  because  they  are  diverse,  is  very  surprising:ly  strange. 
This  was  (as  Cicero  upon  as  good  an  occasion  speaks)  not  to  consider^  but  to  cast  lots  what  to  say.  And  it  deserves 
observation  too.  how  well  this  assertion,  "  That  two  distinct  attributes  do  not  constitute  two  distinct  substances,'' agrees 
with  that,l(  ^*  Two  substances  hayii^  divers  attributes,  have  nothing  common  between  them.*'  This  must  certainly 
suppose  the  diversity  of  attributes  to  make  the  greatest  ditrersity  of  substances- imaginable ;  when  they  admit  not  there 
should  be  any  thing  (not  the  least  thing)*  common  between  them !    And  yet  they  make  not  distinct  substances ! 

But  this  was  only  to  make  way  for  what  Was  to  follow,  the  overthrow  of  the  creation.  A  thing  he  was  so  over- 
intent  upon,  that  in  the  heat  of  his  zeeA  and  ha^,  he  ftiakes  all  fly  asunder  before  him,  and  overturns  even  his  own 
batteries  as  fast  as  he  raises  them ;  sajrs  and  unsays,  doeis  and  undoes,  at  all  adventures.  Here  two  substances  aie 
supposed  bavinf  distinct  attributes,  that  is,  dMnct  essences,  to  haVe  tnarefore  nothing  comnum  between  them  ;  and 
yet  presently  alter,  the  two,  or  never  so  many  dlstinet  attributes,  give  unto  substance  two,  or  never  so  many  distinct 
essences,  yet  they  shall  not  be  so  much  as  two,  but  one  only.  For  tO  the  query  put' by  himself.  By  what  sign  one  may 
discern  me  diversity  of  substances  1  he  roundly  answers,ir  Th/e  following  propositions  would  show  there  was  no  other 
substance  but  one,  and  that  one  infinite,  and  therefore  how  substances  were  to  be  diversified  would  be  inquiretl  in 
vain.  Indeed,  it  woald  be  in  vain,  if  knowing  them  to  have  difierent  essences,  we  must  not  yet  caU  them  different 
substances.  But  how  the  following  propositions  do  show  there  can  be  no  more  than  one  si^Dstance,'we  shall  see  in 
time.    We  shall  for  the  present  take  leave  of  hinif  till  we  meet  him  again  in  the  following  discourse. 

*niiWt.S.  tSeboLfaiPrapLU:  1  flelioL  t  ia  Prapi  a  Put  L  '         f  Sohol.  ia  Piypi  la  iPmkl  f  ScboL  in  Pnso.  i^^ 
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PART  II. 

CHAPTER  L 

nBUDf  U  «BOWK,  TBB  DBSTRUOnYBNEM  OP  SPmOai's  SCHEMJi  AND  DEnON  TO  BBUOIOH  AKD  THB  TBMPLE  OF  OOD.  TBS 
BBFOaWAMCT  OP  WB  DtfCTRINI  TO  TBI8  i88iaiTI0N--THAT  WHATBOKTER  EXIETB  NBOEMABXLT  AND  OF  rTSELP,  18,  AB80LUTELT 
PEBPBCT;   WmCH  M  THEBEFORB  further  WEIOBED.      H»  tain  ATTEMPT*  TO  PROTE  WHAT  HE  DEAOIfi.      Hll  SECOND  PROPO- 

anoN  comiDERXD.    an  definition  of  a  bobstancb  DEFBcnTie.    ^otes  not  pm  purpose,    his  third,  fouAtb,  and 

fifth  PROPOSITION.     HISEIOBTKSCBOLIA.      TSB  MAtTVDVCTiO  AD  PASTQSOPBTAM, 


HirBBRTo  we  have  diteonned  only  of  the  Ownei^of  this 
templ^  and  showB  to  whoib  it  rightfully  belongs;  viz. 
That  there  is  one  only  necessary,  self-existing.  and  most 
absolniely-perfect  being,  theglorioosand  ever-blessed  God 
—who  is  capable  of  our  eonveree,  and  inclined  there;to; 
vbom  we  are  to  conceive  as  justly  claiming  a  temple  it'ith 
us,  and  ready,  upon  oar  willing  surrender^  to  erect  in  us, 
or  repair  sach  a  one,  make  it  habitable,  to  mhabit  and  re- 
plenish it  with  his  holy  and  most  delectable  presence,  and 
converse  with  as  therein  suitably  to  himself  and  us;  i.e. 
to  bis  own  excellency  and  falness,  and  tt>  onr  indigency 
asd  wretchedness,  ifnd  now  the  order  of  discourse  would 
lead  OS  to  behold  the  sacred  stracture  rising,  and  view  the 
sorprisiag  methods  by  which  it  is  brought  about,  that  any 
sucn  thing  should  have  place  in  such  a  world  as  this.  But 
we  must  3riald  to  stay,  and  be  detained  a  little  by  some 
things  of  greater  importance  than  merely  the  more  even 
shape  and  order  or  a  discourse;  that  is,  looking  back 
npoo  what  hath  been  much  insisted  on  in  the  former  Part 
— That  some  beinf  or  other  doth  exist  necessarily  and  of 
itself,  which  is  of  .absolute  or  universal  perfection— and 
taking  notice  of  the  opposite  sentiments  of  some  hereto; 
because  the  wholetlesign  of  evincing  an  object  .of  religion 
woald  manifestly  be  much  served  hereby,  we  coula  not 
bat  reckon  it  of  great  importance  to  consider  what  is  said 
against  iL  We  have  observed  in  the  Preface  a  two-fold 
opposite  hypothesis,  which  therefore,  before  we  go  further 
in  the  discourse  of  this  temple  of  God,  require  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

L  The.  first  is  t)iat  of  Spinosa,  whi(;h  he  hath  more  ex- 
pressly stated,  and  undertaken  with  great  pomp  and  boast 
to  demonstrate,  in  his  Posthumous  Ethics;  which  we 
shall  therefore  so  far  consider,  as  doth  concern  our  present 
design.  He  there,  as  hath  been  noted  in  the  preface,  as- 
seits  all  "substance  to  be  self-existent,  and  to  oe  infinite ; 
that  one  substance  is  imsroducible  by  another ;  that  there 
is  but  one,  and  this  one  be  calls  God,  &c."  Now  this  hor- 
rid scheme  of  his,  though  h^  and  his  followers  would 
ebesLt  the  world  with  names,  and  with  a  specious  show  of 
piety,  is  as  directly^  levelled  against  all  religion,  as  any  the 
moat  avowed  atheism:  for,  as  to'  religion,  it  is-  all  one 
whether  we  make  nothing  to  be  God,  or  every  thing; 
whether  we  allow  of  no  God  to  be  worshipped^  or  leave 
none  to  worship  him.  His  portentous  attempt  to  identify 
and  dei^  all  substance,  attended  with  thai  strange  pair  of 
attribat^  exterui&fi  and  thought,  (and  an  infinite  number 
of  others  besides,)  hath  a  manifest  design  to  throw  reU- 
gioQ  out  of  the  world  that  way.    . 

II.  And  it  most  directly  opposes  the  notion  of  a  self- 
existent  Being,  which  is  absolutely  perfect :  for  such  a 
beini^  most  be  a  subs^ce,  if  it  be  any  thing^;  and  he 
allows  no  substance  but  one,  and  therefore  none  to  be 
perfect,  unless  all  be  so.  And  sincfe  we  are  sure  some  is 
imperfect,  it  will  be  consequent  there  is  none  absolutely 
perfect ;  for  that  the  same  should  be  imperfect,  and  abso- 
lutely pierfect,  is  impossible.  Besides,  mat  he  makes  it  no 
war  possible  to  one  substance  to  produce  another,  and 


what  is.  so  &npotent  must  be  very  imperfect:  yea,  ynd 
whatsoever  is  not  ciumipotent,  is  evidently  not  absolutely 
perfect.  We  are  therefore  cast  upon  reconsidering  this 
proposition— Whatsoever  being  exists  necessarily  and  of 
Itself,  is  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  (rue  that  if  any  being 
be  evinced  to  e^ist  necessarily  and  of  itself,  which  is  ab- 
solutely perfect,  this  givfes  us  an  object  of  religion,  and 
throws  Spinosa's  farrago,  his  confused  heap  and  jumble 
of  Self-existent  being,  into  nothing.  But  ir  we  carry  the 
universal  proposition  as  it  is  laid-  down,  though  that  will 
oblige  us  afterwards  as  Well  to  confute  his  French  con- 
Aiter,  as  him ;  it  carries  the  cause  of  religion  with  much 
the  greater,  clearness,  and  with  evident,  unexceptionable 
selfrccAisistency.  For- indeed  that  being  cannot  be  under- 
stood to  be  absolutely  perfect,  which  doth  not  eminently 
comprehend  the  eiitire  falness  of  all  being  in  itseK;  as 
that  E^ust  be  a  heap  of  imperfection,  an  everlasting  chaos, 
an  impossible,  self-repugnant  medley,  that  should  be  pre- 
tendea  to  con^aiji  all  'the  varieties^  tbe  diversifications, 
comjpositions,  and  mixtures  of  tilings  in  itself  formally. 
And  for  the  universal  proposition :  the  matter  itself  re- 
quires not  an  immediate,  self-evident,  reciprocal  connex- 
ion of  the  terms— uecessarily  self-existent,  and  absolutely 
perfect.  It  is  enough  that  it  however  be  brought  about 
oy  gradual  steps,  in  a  way  that  at  length  cannot  fail ;  and 
I  conceive  hatn  been  in  the  method  (hat' was  followed  in 
the  former  Part.  ' 

For,  to  bring  the  business  now  within  as  narrow  a 
compass  as  is  possible :  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
some  being  exists  hecessarily^  or  of  itself;  otherwise  no- 
thing at  all  could-now  exist.  Again,  for  the  same  reason, 
therlB  is  some  necessary  or  self-existent  being  that  is  the 
c^use  of  tirhatsoever  being  exists  not  of  Itself;  otherwise 
nothing  of  that  kind  cotud  ever  come  into  being.  Now 
that  necessary  being,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  other  being, 
will  most  manifestly  a()pear  to  be  absolutely  perfect.  For, 
if  it  ""be  unit'ersally  causative  of  all  other  being,  it  must 
both  l;iave  been  the  actiial  cause  of  all  being  that  doth 
fbctually  exist,  and  can  only  be  tbe  |K)ssibJe  cause  of  all 
that  is  possible  to  exist.  Now  so  universal  a  cause  can 
be  no  other  than  an  absolutely  or  universally  perfect  being. 
For  it  could  be  tbe  cause  of  nothing,  which  it  did  not 
virtually  or  formally  comprehend  in  itself  And  that  being 
whicl^  comprehends  in  itself  all  perfection,  both  actual  and 
possible,  must  be  absolutely  or  universally  perfect.  And 
sucfh  a  being,  as  hath  also  farther  more  particularly  been 
made  apparent,  mast*  be  an  intelligent  and  a  desierning 
agent,  or  cause;  because, Upen  the -whole  universe  o7 pro- 
duced beings,  there  arelnost  manifest  characters  of  design, 
in  the  passive  sense.  They  are  designed  to  serve  ends  to 
which  they  have  so  direct  and  constant  an  aptitude,  as 
that  the  attempt  to  makb  it  b^  believed  they  were  forced 
or  fell  in  that  posture  of  subserviency  to  such  and  such 
ends,  by  any  pretended  necessity  upon  their  principal  cause 
or  causes,  or  by  mere  casuhlty,  looks  like  the  most  ludi- 
crous trifling  to  any  man  of  sense.  And  because  that  among 
produced  bongs  tAere  are  found  to  be  many,  that  are  them- 
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selves  actively  designiiigi  and  that  do  nnderstandingly 
intend  and  pursue  ends;  and  consequently  that  they 
themselves  must  partake  of  an  intellig[ent,  spiritual  nature, 
since  mere  matter  is  most  manifbstly  incapable  of  thought 
or  design.  And  further,  by  the  most  evident  consequence, 
that  dieir  productive  cause,  (viz,  the  necessary,  seU'-ex* 
isting  Bemg,  whereto  aU  other  things  owe  themselves,) 
must  be  a  mind  or  spirit,  iilasmuch  as  to  suppose  any 
effect  to  have  any  thing  more  of  excellency  in  it  than  the 
cause  from  whence  it  proceeded,  is  to  suppose  fill  that  ex-* 
cellency  to  be  effected  without  a  cause,  or  to  have  arisen 
of  itself  out  of  nothing.  Qee  former  Part^  Chap,  III. 
Sea.  XII.  &c. 

Therefore  if  it  did  not  immediately  appear  that  neces- 
sary being,  as  such,  is  absolutely  perfect  being;  yet,  by 
this  series  of  discourse,  it  appears  that  the  main  cause  <m 
religion  is  still  safe ;  inasmuch  as  that  necessary  Beinfi[ 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  things  eVMt.  is  however  evinced 
to  be  an  absolutely jperfectBeing,  and  particularly  a  neces- 
saiyself-e^qstent  Mind  or  ^irit,  Which  43  therefore  amo^ 
apparently  fit  and  most  deserving  obiect  of  religion,  or  of 
the  honojar  of  a  temple;  which  is  tne  sum  of  what  we 
were  concerned  for.  Nor  needed  we  be  solicitous,  but 
that  the  unity  or  onliUess  of  the  necestory,  Being,  woul^ 
aAerwiuds  be  made  appear,  a^  also  ?ve  thmk  it  was.  For 
since  the  whole  universe  of  produced  being  must  aris«  out 
of  iha]t  which  was  necessary  self-existent  Being,  it  must 
therefore  comprehend  all  Eeing  in  itself^  its  own  formally, 
and  eminently  all  other ;  t.  e.  what  was  its.own,  being  for- 
mally its  own,  must  be  eminently  .also  a^  being  else,  con- 
tained in  all  possible  simplicity,  within  the  productive 
power  of  its  own.  This  Being  therefore  containing  in 
Itself  all  that  exists  necetearily.  with  the  j)ower  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  rest,  which  to^tner  makeup  all  being, can 
primarily  be  but  one,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  but  one  aU. 
Upon  the  whole  therefore,  ou^  general  proposition  is  suf- 
ficiently evident,  and  out  of  question — That  whatever  ex- 
ists necessarily,  and  of  itself,  is  absolutely  perfect.  Nor 
is  it  at  ail  incongruous^  that  this  miatter  should  be  thus 
argued  out,bysu<;hatrain  and  deduction  of  consequences, 
drawn  from  effects,  that  come  under  our  present  notice; 
for  how  come  we  to  know  that  there  is  any  self-existing 
Bein^  at  all,  but  that  wis  find  there  is  somewhat  in  being 
that  IS  subject  to  continual  mutation,  and  which  .therefore 
exists  not  necessarily,  (for  whatsoever  is  what  it  is  neces- 
sarily, can  never  change,  or  be  other  tl^an  what  it  is,)  hut 
must  oe  caused  by  that  which  is  necessary  and  self-exist- 
ent. Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  or  more  certain 
than  the  deduction  f)rom  what  appears  of  excellency  and 
perfection  in  such  bein^  as  it  is  caused;  of  the  corres- 
pcmdent  and  far-transcendent  excellency  and  perfection 
of  its  cause.  But  yet,  after  all  this,  if  one  set  himself  at- 
tentively to  consid^,  there  must  appear  so  near  a  con- 
nexion between  the  very  things  themselves,  self-existenee 
and  abs4tluU  perfection,  that  it  can  be  no  easy  matter  to 
conceive  them  separately. 

Self-existence  I  Into  nowpfQ^ound  an  abyss  is  a  man* 
cast  at  the  thctught  of  it  I  How  doth  it  overwhelm  and 
swallow  up  his  mind  and  whole  soul  1  With  what  satis- 
faction ana  delight  n^ust  he  see  himself  comprehended,  of 
what, he  finds  he  can.  never  comprehend!  For  contem- 
plating the  self-exis^nt  Being,  he  finds  it  eternally,  necds- 
aarily,  never  not  existing !  He  'Can  have  no  thought  of  the 
self-existing  Being,*  as.such,  but  as  always  existing,  as 
having  existed  alwajrs,  as  always  certain  to  exist.  Inquir- 
ing into  the  spring  and  source  of  this  Being's'  existence, 
whence  it  is  that  it  doth  exist;  his  own  notion  of  a 
self-existing  Being,  which  is  not  arbitrarily  taken  up,  but 
which  the  reason  of  things  hath  imposed  upon  hini,  gives 
him  his  answer ;  and  it  can.be  no  otVer^  in  that  it  is  a  self- 
existing  Being,  it  hath  it  of  i^elf,  that  it  doth  exist.  It  is 
an  eternal,  everlasting  spring  and  founteiin  of  perpetually- 
existent  being  to  itself.  What  a  glorious  excellency  of 
being  is  thisl  What  can  this  mean,  bat  the  greatest  re- 
moteness from  ^nothing  that  is  possible;  i.  t.  the  most 
absolute  fulness  and  plenitude  of  all.bein^  and  perfection  1 
And  whereas  lUl  caused  bein^^,  as  such,  is,  to  every  man's 
nndorstanding,  confined  withm  certain  limits;  what  can 


the  uncaused  seif-existent  Being  be,  but  most  wTiiiwAoi^ 
infinite,  all-comprehending,  and  most  absolutely  perfect! 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  self* 
existent  Being  must  be  the  absolutely  perfect  Being. 

And  again,  if  you  simply  convert  the  term&  and  let  this 
be  the  proposition,— That  the  absolutely-perfect  Being  is 
the  self-existent  Being— it  is  most  obvious  to  every  one,  i 
that  the  very  notion  of  an  absolutely-perfect  Being  carries 
necessity  ot  existence,  or  self-existence,  in  it;  whidi  ihe 
notion  of  ifothing  else  doth.  And  indeed  one  great  mas- 
terb  of  this  argument  fdr  the  existence  of  Gfod,  hath  him- 
self told  me,  '*^That  though  when, he  had  puzzled  diren 
atheists  with  it  they  had  been  wont  to  quarrel  at  it,  as  so- 
phistical and  fallacious,  he  could  never  meet  with  any  that 
could  detect  the  sophism,  or  tell  where  any  fallacy  xe  it 
lay;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  relied  upon  it  as  most 
solid  and  firm."  And  I  doubt  not  but  it  may  be  managed 
with  that  advantage  as  to  be^very  clearly  concluding;  yet 
because  I  reckon^  the  way  I  have  taken  more  clear,  I 
chose  it  rather.  But  finding  that  so  near  cognation  and 
reciprocal  connexion  between  the  terms  both  ways,  I  reck- 
oned this  short  representation  hereof,  annexed  to  the 
larger  course  of  evincing  the  same  thing,  miffht  add  no 
unusefnl  strengtii  to  it;  ^md  doubt  not  to  conclude,  upon 
the  whole,  that— whatsoever  Beins  exists  necessarily,  and 
of  itself,  is  absolutely  perfect— and  can,  therefore,  be  no 
other  than  an  intelligent  BeiuR;  i.  e.  tijat  infinite,  eternal 
Mind,;and  so  a  most  fit,  and  the  only  fit,  deserving  object 
of  relifi^on,  or  of  the  honour  of  a  temple. 

III.  But  now.  be  all  this  never  so  plain,  it  will,  bf 
some,  be  thougnt  all  {hhe,  if  they  find  any  man  to  hare 
contrivance  enough  to  devise  some  contrary  schemed 
things,  and  confidence  enough  to  pretoid  to  prove  it;  till 
that  proof  be  detecjted  of  weakness  and  vanity,  which 
must  first  be' our  further  business  with  Spinosa.  And  not 
intending  to  examine  particularly  the  several  parts  and 
junctures  of  his  mode\,  inasmuch  as  I  find  his  whole  de- 
si^  is  lost,  if  he  fail  of  evincing  these  things,— That  it 
belongs  to  all  substance,  as  such,  to  exist  of  itself,  and  be 
infinite— And,  (which  will  be  sufficietitly  coniiequent  here- 
upon,) That  substance  is  but  one,  and  that  it.  isNimpossiUe 
for  one  substance  to  produce  another.  I  shall  only  attend 
to  what  he  more  directly  says  to  tnis  effect,  and  shall  par- 
ticularly apply  myself  to  consider  such  of  his  propositions 
as  more  i^imediately  respect  thi^  his  main  desi^:  for 
they  will  brin^us  back  to  the  definitioiis  and  axioms,  or 
other  parts  of  his  discourse,  whereon  those  are  grounded, 
and  ev^  into  all  the  darker  and  more  pernicious  recesses 
of  his  labyrinth;  so  as  every  thing  of  importance  to  the 
mentioned  purpose  will  be  drawn  xuider  our  considera- 
tion, as  this  thread  shall  lead  us. 

His  first  proposition  we  let  pass;  "  That  a  substance  is, 
in  order  of  natute,  before  its.  affections ;-"  having  nothing 
applicable  torhis  purpose  in  it,  which  we  shaU  not  other- 
wise meet  with.' 

His  second,  '*  That  two  substances,  having  divers  attri- 
butes, have  nothing  oommon  between  them ;  or,  which 
must  be  all  one,  do  agree  in  nothing,  I  conceive  it  will  be 
no  great  presumption  to  deny.  And  since  he  is  pleased 
herein  to  oe  divided  fr9m  himself,  it  is  a  civility  to  hif 
later  and  wiser  self  to  do  so,  who  will  afterwards  han 
substance^  having  a  multitude  of  distinct  attributes,  i.  <. 
essences,^  and  which  therefore  cannot  but  be  manifold,  tt 
have  every  thing  common.  So  little  hath  he  common 
with  himself, 

And  it  will  increase  the  oougation  upon  him,  to  deliver 
him  from  the  entanglement  of  his  demonstration,  as  he 
calls  it,  of  th^  proposition;  as  I  hqpe  we  shall  also  pfthe 
other  too;  for  no  doubt  they  are  both  false.  Of  this  pro' 
position  his'demonstration  is  fetched  from  his  third  defini> 
,  tion,  viz.  ,of  a  substance,  ^  That  which  ia  in  itself,  and 
conceived  by  itself ;  i.  c  Whose  conception  needs  the  con- 
ception of  nothing  else,  whereby  it  ongrht  to  be  fotmed;*' 
so  is  his  d^ition  defined  over  and  over. 

We  are  here  to  inquire : — 1.  Into  his  del^nition  of  a 
substance.  3.  Whether  it  sufficiently  prove  his  proposition. 

IV.  Mrst,  For  his  definition  of  a  substance.  He 
himself  teUs  us,(i  *'A  definition  ought  to  express  nothing 
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M  the aiiii|ile  nature  of  the  thing  defined;"  and  we  maj 
es  well  es^wct  it  distioctl/  to  express  that  Doth  thia 
definition  express  the  simple  nature  of  a  substance,  "  That 
which  is  in  itself^"  when  it  is  left  to  diyination  what  is 
mesnt  by  is, whether  «sfra«e,  or  txUtenet,  or  itMtienet? 
And  when  we  are  to  be  at  as  random  a  goess,  what  is  in- 
tended by  being  ta  U$df?  Whether  bein^  only  contained, 
or  being  also  msiained  in,  and  by.  or  of  itselil  And  sap- 
posing  this  latter  to  be  meant,  wnether  that  self-sabsiat- 
enoe  exctnde  dependence  only  on  another,  as  a  subjtdf 
which  we  acknowledgB  true  of  all  snbstance;  or  depend^ 
ence  oi  #»  «»  eJleUni^  which  if  he  will  have  to  be  taken 
for  true  of  aU,  he  was  m  reason  to  expect  it  should  be  so 
taken  from  his  eilectnal  proof)  not  from  the  reverence  of 
his  authority  onhr :  for  what  he  adds^  "And  that  is  con- 
cdred  by  itself;  and  whose  conception  needs  not  the 
conceptian  of  anT  other  thing  by  which  it  ought  to  be 
foimed;"  — ^woola  he  have  ns  beUere  this  to  be  tme,  when 
afterward  his  tenth  proposition  is,  "That  evenr  attribute 
ofaobKta^ce  ooght  to  be  conceiTed  by  itself  V^  Where- 
upon then  so  many  attribotes,  so  many  snbstanoes,  it  be- 
inathe  natore  of  a  substance  to  be  conceired  by  itself. 

v.  But  paaains  from  his  notion  of  a  sobstance,  let  ns 
considff ,  weeondhf.  Bow  it  proves  his  proposition,  that 
"  Twosobstances,  having  different  attribotes,  hare  nothinjj^ 
common  between  them.^  According  to  him,  every  attn- 
bote  of  sobstance  is  to  be  conceived  by  itself;  and  yet 
hare  one  and  the  same  sobstance  common  to  them  all : 
therefore  the  distinct  conception  of  things  is,  even  with 
hini,  no  reaaon  why  they  snoold  have  nothing  common 
between  tliem.  Bat  as  |o  the  thing  ilself,  he  most  have 
somewhat  more  oiforcing  than  his  definition  of  a  sobstance, 
to  prove  that  two  (or  many)  individual  substances  may 
not  have  the  same  special  natore  common  to  them,  and 
yet  be  conceived  by  themselves ;  having .  different,  indivi- 
doal  natoies  or  attributes,  or  different  special  natares, 
having  the  same  general  natare.  Yea,  and  an  equal  de- 
pendence on  the  same  common  caose,  which  is  a  less 
mgredient  in  the  conception  of  a  thing,  than  the  general 
or  special  nature  is.  And  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  find  he 
hath  not  disproved,  but  that  there  is  somewhat,  in  a  true 
sense,  comnum  to  them  and  their  cause,  that  is  of  a  con- 
ception much  more  vastly  different  from  them  both. 

Whereupon,  it  is  necessary  to  take  distinct  notice  of  his 
third  proposition,  "What  things  have  nothing  common 
between  them,  of*  them  the  one  cannot  be  the  caose  of  the 
other."  In  which  nothing  is  to  be  pecoliarly  animadverted 
on,  besides  the  contradiction  in  the  very  terms,  wherein  it 
is  pn^NQsed,  What  tkingf  have  nMing  eamman  between 
ikewL.  How  can  they  be  things,  and  have  nothing  com- 
mon between  them  1  If  they  be  things,  they  have  sure  the 
general  notion  of  things  coinmon  to  them;  there  can  there- 
fore be  no  such  things,  that  have  nothing  common.  And 
let  this  be  supposed  to  have  been  absutdly  set  down  on 
porpose;  yet  now,  for  his  demonstration  nereof,  it  rests 
upon  a  palpable  falsehood— tiiat  causes  and  effects  must 
be  motaally  understood  by  (me  another ;  as  we  shall  see 
more  hereafter. 

His  fourth  we  let  pass;  what  it  hath  regardable  in  it, 
being  as  fitly  to  be  coniiidered  under  the 

VL  Fifth;  " There  cannot  be  two  of  more  substances, 
in  the  whole  universe,  of  the  same  nature  or  attribute;" 
onto  which,  .besides  what  hath  been  said  already,  we  need 
only  here  to  add,  that  (whereas  he  hath  told  ns^  b^  tbe 
iUtribute  of  a  substance,  he  means  the  ettenee  of  it)  if  he 
here  speak  of  the'same  numerical  essence  or  attribute,  it  is 
ridicnlonsly  true :  and  is  no  more  thafa  if  he  had  said^  One 
thing  is  but  one  tning.  If  he  speak  of  the  same  special^or 
general  attribute  or  es^nce,  it  is  as  absurdly  fuse ;  and 
for  the  proof  of  it,  in  the  latter  sense  his  demonstration 
signifies  nothing.  There  may  be  more  than  one  (as  a  stone, 
a  tree,  an  animal)  that  agree  in  the  same  general  attribute 
of  corporeity,  and  are  diversified  by  their  qiecial  attributes ; 
and  there  may  be  many  of  the  same  sjpecial  attribute,  (viz.^ 
of  rationality,)  as  John,  Peter,  T^onms^&c.  that  are  dis- 
tinguished Sy  their  individual  ones.  He  might  as  well 
prove,  by  the  same  method,  the  identity  of  his  viadif  as  of 
sobstances;  as  that  there  can  be  but  one  individual  tri- 
angle in  all  the  world,  of  one  attribute  or  property,  as  but 
one  substance.    Let  (for  instance)  one  at  Fans,  another  at 


Vienna,  a  third  al  Botta.  a  ftniih  at  London,  describe 
each  an  eouilateral  triangle  of  the  same  dimensions,  or  in 
a  thousand  places  besides;  eadl^  one  of  these  do  only 
make  one  and  the  same  numerical  triangle,  because  they 
have  each  the  same  attribute.  But  how  are  the  attributes 
of  these  several  trianfflea  the  samel  What  1  the  same  nu- 
merically 1  Then  indeed  they  aie  all  the  same  numerical 
triangle ;  for  one  and  the  same  numerical  essence  makes 
but  one  and  the  same  numerical  tldn|^.  But  who  that  is 
in  his  rii^  wits  would  say  sot  And  if  it  be  onlv said  they 
have  all  attributes  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  what  then  is 
conseouent,  but  that  they  are  all  triangles  of  one  kind  1 
Whi<A  who  in  hiii  right  wits  will  deny  T  Andiftheattri- 
bute  of  a  substance  be  that  which  constitutes  its  essence, 
the  attribute  of  any  thing  else  is  that  which  constitutes  its 
essence.  Bee  then  how  far  Spinosa  hath  advanced  with 
his  demonstration  of  the  identity  of  substance  1  If  he  prove 
not  bXL  sobstance  to  be  nomerically  the  same,  he  hath  done 
nothing  to  his  porpose.  And  it  is  now  obvioos  to  eveiy 
eye  how  eflectaaUy  he  hath  done  that 

Whence  also  it  is  fhrther  Equally  evident,  his  demon- 
stration dwindles  into  nothing;  and  gives  no  support  to 

VII.  His  sixth  proposition,  which  contains  the  malig- 
nity of  his  whole  design,  viz. "  That  one  substance  cannot 
be  produced  by  another  substance,". which  rests  (as  you 
see)  p^y  upon  the  fifth,  "  That  there  cannot  be  two  sub- 
stances of  the  same  attribute,"  which  in  his  sense  is^  as 
hath  been  shown,  most'absurdly  false,  and  the  attempt  of 
proving  it  as  absurd ;  partly  upon  his  second,  '*  That  two 
substances,  of  different  attributes,  have  nothing  common 
between  them,"  which  miffht  be  said  of  whatsoever  else, 
as  truly  as  of  substances ;  bat  which  is  also  most  evidently 
untrue;  and  partly,  upon  his  third,  "  That  such  things  as 
have  nothing  common  between  them,  the  one  of  them  can- 
not be  the  cause  of  the  oth^r,"  which  depends  upon  two 
false  suppositions,—].  "That  there  can  be  two  things, 
which  have  nothmg  common  between  them;"  which^  as 
hath  been  noted,  contradicts  itself,  and  needs  not  be  far- 
ther stood  upon.  9.  '*  That  whatsoever  things  are  cause  and 
effect,  the  one  to  the  other,  must  be  mutually  understood 
by  one  another,"  which  we  shall  here  more  distinctly  con- 
sider, it  being  also  his  second  demonstration  of  the  corol- 
lary of  this  his  sixth  proposition,  ([which  nothina  but  a 
disposition  to  trifle,  or  having  nothing  to  say,  cooTd  have 
made  him  mention,  as  a  coroUary  ttom  this  proposition,  it 
being  in  effect  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing.)  viz, 
"  That  if  one  substance  can  be  produced  by  another,  (agent, 
or  substance,  which  you  please,)  the  knowledge  or  it  must 
depokd  upon  the  knowledge  of  its  cause,  (i^  the  fourth 
axiom,)  and  thereupon  (by  definition  third)  it  should  not 
be  a  'substance."    We  are  here  to  consider, 

1.  This  his  fourth  axiom,  **  That  the  knowledge  of  an 
effect  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  its  cause,  and  doth 
involve  it."  An  effect  may  be  considered  two  ways ;  abso- 
lutely, as  it  is  in  itself,  or  relatively,  is  it  is  the  effect  of 
an  efficient  cause.  It  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  understood  to 
be  the  effect  of  such  an  efficient,  but  the  knowledge  that 
Uiis  was  its  efficient,  is  involved  therein ;  for  it  is  the  same 
£ing,  and  so  much  may  t>e  known,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  either  the  efficient  or  effect.  But 
this  signifies  nothing  to  his  purpose.  He  must  therefore 
mean,  that  the  knowledge  of  an  effect  absolutely  considered, 
and  in  its  own  nature,  depends  upon  and  involves  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  its  efficient  Sorely,  the  nkture  of  a 
thinig  may  be  competently  known  b^  its  troe  definition.  But 
is  the  efficient  cause  lyont  to  be  oniversally  put  into  defini- 
tions 1  He  tells  OS  himself,  (Schol.  3.  upon  Proposition  8.) 
"A  true  defhiition  contuns,  or  expresses,  nothmg,  besides 
the  mere  nature  of  the  thing  defined."  And  let  any  man 
that  thinks  it  worth  it,  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  his  own 
definition  in  the  several  parts  of  this  ethico-geometrical 
tract,  and  see  whether  he  always  pots  the  efficient  caose 
into  every  definition.  And  (no  doobt)  he  thought  him- 
self to  denne  accurately.  If  all  other  men,  who  have  so 
generally  reckoned  the  efficient  and  end,  external  causes, 
and  only  matter  and  form  internal,  and  ingredient  into 
the  natare  of  thinas,  and  therefore  only  fit  to  be  pot  into 
definitions,  were  mooght  by  him  mistaken  ana  oot  in 
their  reckoning,  it  was,  however,  neither  modest  nor  wise, 
to  lay  down  for  an  axiom  a  thing  so  contraiy  to  the 
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common  aenthnpnta  of  mankind;  and  vithoat  the  least 
attempt  to  prove  it,  go  about  to  denumstrate  by  it,  in  so 
oortentous  a  cause;  and  lay  the  whole  weifht  of  his  hor- 
rid cause  upon  it ;  expecting  aU  the  world  would  be  awed 
into  an  assent,  by  the  authority  of  his  bare  word ;  and  not 
oresume  to  disbelieve  or  doubt  it,  only  because  he  is 
pleased  to  stamp  the  magisterial  name  of  an  axiom  upon 
iL  If  therefore  any  man  assume  the  boldness  to  deny  his 
axiom,  what  is  become  of  his  demonstration  1  And 
wrhereas  it  is  commonly  apprehended,  that  definitions  are 
not  of  individual  things,^but  of  special  kinds,  and  is  ac- 
<nowledffed  by  himself,*  **'  That  the  essence  of  things 
Dh>duced  by  Gfod,  iavblves  not  existence,  and  the  produc- 
ion  of  a  thmg  is  nothii^  else  but  the  putting  it  into  actual 
existence;"  why  may  not  the  abstract  essence,  or  nature 
of  things,  be  well  enough  conceived  and  defined,  without 
involving  the  conception  of  their  productive  cause  1  And 
this  enough  shows,  Sdly,  That  his  definition  of  a  substance 
proves  not,  that  one  substance  cannot  be  produced  hj  an- 
other, viz,  "  That  which  can  be  conceived  tnr  itself;"  for 
so  it  may,  without  involving  the  cmiception  or  that  which 
produces  it;  and  so  be  a  substance  sufficiently  according 
to  his  definition.  Though  there  can  be  no  inconvenience 
in  admitting,  that  things  understood  apart,  by  themselves, 
maybe  afterwards  farther  and  more  clearly  understood, 
by  considering  and  comparing  them  in  the  habitude  and 
references  which  they  bear  as  causes  and  efifects  (or  other- 
wise) to  one  another.    And  now  is  his, 

yUI.  Seventh  proposition,  "  That  it  belongs  to  the  na- 
ture of  substance  to  exist,"  which  is  so  great  a  pillar,  left 
itself  without  support;  and  being  understood  of  substance 
as  such,  as  his  terms  and  desi^  xequire  it  to  be,  it  is 
manifestly  impious,  communicating  the  most  fundamental 
attribute  of  the  Deity  to  all  substance.  And  is  as  little 
befViended  by  reason,  as  it  befriends  religion;  for  it  rests 
u]>on  nothing  but  the  foregoing  baffled  proposition :  and 
this  definition,f  of  that  which  is  its  own  cause;  which  is, 
"  That  whose  essence  involves  existence,  or  which  cannot 
be  conceived  otherwise  than  as  existing;"  whereas,  it  is 
sufficiently  plain  we  have  a  conception  clear  enough  of 
the  general  nature  of  a  substance  as  such,  abstracted  from 
existence,  or  non-existence,  conceiving  it  only  to  be  such, 
as  if  it  exist,  doth  subsist  in  and  by  itself,  t.  «.  without 
having  a  subject  to  support  it ;  though  it  may  be  such  as 
to  have  needed  a  productive,  and  continually  to  need  a 
sustaining,  efficient  cause.  Nor  is  there  less  clearness  in 
this  abstract  conception  of  a  substance,  than  there  is  in 
that  of  a  modus,  or  accident,  which  we  may  conceive  in 
an  equal  ab^raction,  from  actual  existence,  or  non-exist- 
tence :  understanding  it  to  be  such,  as  that  if  it  exist,  it 
doth  inexist,  or  exist  only  in  another.  And  now  is  our 
way  sufficientljrprepared  to  the  consideration  of  his  eighth 
proposition ;  "  That  all  substance  is  necessarily  infinite." 
And  how  is  it  demonstrated  1  Why,  by  his  fifth  proposi- 
tion,~"  That  there  can  be  but  one  substance,  of  one  and 
the  same  attribute,"— which  hath  been  sufficiently  unra- 
velled and  exposed,  so  as  not  to  be  left  capable  of  signi- 
fying any  thing  here,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  looking 
back  to  what  has  been  said  up6n  it.  And  now  it  must 
quite  sink;  its  next  reliance  fiuling  it,  viz.  the  foregoing 
si^enth  proposition,^"  That  it  belongs  to  it,  to  exist 
necessarily."  I  grant  the  consequence  to  be  good,  and 
reckon  it  a  truth  of  great  evidence  and  concernment, "  That 
whatsoever  exists  necessarily,  is  infinite."  I  heartily  con- 
^[ratulate  Spinosa's  acknowledgment  of  so  very  clear  and 
important  an  assertion ;  and  do  hope,  as  in  the  foregoing 
discourse  I  Jiave  made  some,  to  make  further,  good  use  of 
it  But  for  what  he  assumes,  that  all  "  substance  neces- 
siurily  exists  ;V  you  see  it  rests  upon' nothing,  and  so  conse- 
quently doth  What  he  would  conclude  from  if,  that  all 
substance  is  infinite.  And  his  farther  proof  of  it  avails 
as  little,  viz.  that  it  cannot  be  finite;  because  (by  his 
second  definition)  if  it  be  so,  it  must  be  limited  by  some- 
thing of  the  same  nature,  &c.  Which  would  be  absnird 
by  proposition  fifth,— "That  there  cannot  be  two  sub- 
stances of  the  same  attribute :"  iTor  that  there  be  two,  of 
the  same  individual  attribute,  to  bound  one  another  is  un- 
necessary, (as  well  as  impossible,)  and  absurdly  supposed 


for  this  purpose.  For  if  there  were  two  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual nature  and  attribute^  they  would  not  bound  oBe 
another,  but  run  into  one;  masmach  as  having  but  one 
attribute,  they  should,  according  to  him,  have  but  one  and 
the  same  essence;  and  so  .be  most,  entirely  one,  and  that 
there  cannot  be  two,  or  many  times  two,  of  the  same  spe- 
cial or  general  nature,  is  unproved ;  and  the  contrary  most 
evident,  as  may  be  seen,  in  what  hath  been  said  upon  that 
fifthproposition. 

IX.  No  man  needs  wish  an  easier  task,  than  it  wonld 
be  to  show  the  falsehood  or  impertinency  of  his  &Mm 
upon  this  proposition,  and  of  his  following  discouise,  to 
the  purpose  above  mentioned.  But  I  reckon  it  unneees* 
sary,  his  principal  supports  being  (I  will  not  say  over- 
thrown, but)  discovered  to.  be  none  at  all.  I  shall  then- 
fore  follow  his  footsteps  no  farther,  only  take  notice  of 
some  few  things  that  have  a  more  direct  aspect  upon  his 
main  design,  and  make  all  the  haste  I  can  to  take  leave 
of  him,  that  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  my  own.  What 
is  in  his  first  filcholium  follows,  he  says,  only  upon  his 
seventh  proposition,  which  itself  follows  upon  nothing; 
and  therefore  I  ftirtner  regard  it  not  His  second  SchoL 
would  have  his  seventh  proposition  pass  for  a  common 
notion ;  and  so  it  will,  when^  he  hath  inspired  all  man- 
kind with  his  sentiments.  But  wh^jr  must  it  do  so  1  B^ 
cause  substance  is  that  which  is  in  itself,  and  is  concdved 
by  itself  1  Now  compare  that  with  his  tenth  propositioa, 
— "  Every  attribute  of  substance  ought  to  be  conceived  bjr 
itself."  There  the  definition  of  substance  is  given  to 
every  attribute  6t  substance;  therefore,  every  attribateof 
substance  is  a  substance,  since  the  definitions  of  substance 
to  which  he  refers  us  in  the  demonstration  of  that  propo- 
siuon,  agrees  to  it;  therefore,  so  many  attributes,  so  manj 
substances.  What  can  be  plainer  1  We  have  then  his 
one  substance  multiplied  into  an  infinite  number  of  sob- 
stanc^.  By  his  sixth  definition,  we  shall  see  his  ova 
confession  of  this  consequence,  by  and  by. 

And  whereas  in  this  Schol.  he  would  make  us  belie?e, 
that  modifications  men  may  conceive  as  not  existing,  but 
substances  they  cannot.    Let  the  reason  of  this  assigned 
difiference  be  considered;  ."  That  by  substance  they  most 
understand  that  which  is  in  itself,  and  iis  conceived  bj 
itself,  its  knowledge  not  needing  the  knowledge  of  another 
thing.    But  by  modifications  they  are  to  understand  that 
which  is  in  another,  and  whose*  conception  is  formed  by 
the  conception  of  that  thiiie  in  which,  they  are :  wherefore, 
we  ban  have  true  ideas  of  not-existing  modifications,  in- 
asmuch as  though  they  may  not  actually  exist,  otherwue 
than  in  the  understanding,  vet  their  essence  is  so  compI^ 
bended  in  another;  that  they  may  be  conceived  bf  the 
same.    But  the  truth  of  substances  is  not  otherwise  with- 
out the  understanding,  than  in  themselves,  because  they 
are  conceived  by  themselves,"  dtc.    Which  reason  is  evi- 
dently no  reason.  For  with  the  same  clearness,  wherewith 
I  conceive  a  substance,  whensoever  it  exists,  as  existing 
in  itself;  I  conceive  a  modification,  whensoever  it  exists, 
as  existing  in  another.  If  therefore  any  thin^  existing  in 
another,  be  as  truly  existing,  as  existing  m  itself,  the 
existence  of  a  substance  is  no  more  necessary  than  the 
existence  of  a  modification.    And  if  we  can  have  true  ideas 
of  not-existing  modifications,  we  may  have  as  true,  of  not- 
existiiig  substances :  especially  since  (according  to  him) 
we  cannot  c<»ceive  a  substance,  without  conceiving  in  it 
some  or  other  modifications.    For  he  tells  us,  "The 
essence  of  modifications  is  so  comprehended  in  another, 
that  they  may  be  conceived  by  the  same."    Now,  what 
means  he  by  the  essence  of  modifications  being  compre- 
h Aided  in  another?  .By  that  other,  he  must  mean  sub- 
stance :  for  modifications  do  modify  substances,  or  nothing; 
and  if  the  essences  of  modifications  be  contained  in  sub- 
stances, they  must  (according' to  him)  be  contained  in  the 
essence  of  substances. 

For  there  is,  saitb.  he,  nothing  in  nature,  besides  sub- 
stances and  their  afifections  or  modifications  (demonstra- 
tion of  prop,  fourth,  and  def  fifth.)  Therefore,  since  nothing 
can  be  conceived  in  substance,  antecedent  to  these  modi- 
fications, besides  its  own  naffed  essence,  they  mast  be 
contained  immediately  in  the  very  essence  of  substance, 
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oriiisiibsCaiieeitaelf;  wbereforeif  aUsahrtaneebeneces- 
saiilj  existent,  tfaejr  mnst  be  necessarily  inezisteat.  And 
if  the  essence  of  substance  contains  the  inexistinff  modi, 
the  essence  of  the  modi  doth  equally  conttun  their  inezist- 
enee  in  substance.  Whereupon ,  br  consequence  also,  the 
essence  of  these  modifications  dotn  as  much  inTolve  ex- 
istence (since  no  one  can  affirm  inexistence  to  be  exist- 
ence) as  the  essence  of  substance  doth,  in  direct  contradic- 
tion lo  profK  twenty.foorth,  which  expressly  (and  most 
tmly)  saya,  "  The  essence  of  things  prodnced  by  Gbd" 
(which  he,  as  antmfy,  intends  of  these  modifications  alone) 
''  do  not  involTe  existence.'* 

And  now  for  his  notamda  in  this  SchoL  by  which  he 
would  conclndey  that  there  is  no  other  than  thji>  one  infi- 
niteb  substance  m  being.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  defini- 
tion of  a  thin^  (which  we  have  before  said  is  of  specific 
nature,  not  of  mdividuaJs)  expresses  not  any  certain  num- 
ber of  existing  indiriduals,  (be  it  man,  or  triangle,  or  what 
else  yoa  please,)  nor  any  at  all.  For  surely  the  aefinition 
of  man,  or  triangle,  WQUid  be  the  same,  if  eyeiy  indiyidual 
of  each  should  he  abolished  and  cease.  But  that,  if  any 
do  exii^  some  cause  must  be  assignable  why  they  exist, 
and  triiT  so  many  onljr.  What  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  1 
That  the  reason  bemg  the  same,  as  to  eyery  substance 
whose  essence  inyolyes  not  existence  in  it,  (which  that 
the  essence  of  eyery  substance  doth,  or  of  substance  as 
such,  he  hath  not  proyed,  nor  eyer  can)  when  any  such 
snbstaaee  is  fiDfimd  to  exist,  the  cause  of  its  existence,  not 
being  in  its  own  nature^  must  be  external.  And  there- 
kire,  so  many  only  do  exjst,  because  a  free  agent,  able  to 
produce  them,  (for  the  yery  substance  of  created  beings 
itKlf,  owes  not  its  production  to  a  merely  natural,  unde- 
signing,  or  to  any  subordinate  agent  only,)  was  pleased  to 
produce  so  many,  and  no  more.  And  so  hath  this  unhap- 
py author  himself,  with  great  pains  and  sweat,  reasoned 
out  for  OS  the  yery  thing  we  assert. 

But  that  it  may  be  ftnrther  seen,  how  incurious  a  writer 
this  man  of  demonstmtion  is,  and  how  fatally,  while  he  is 
desupiin^  the  oyerehrow  of  religion,  he  oyerthrows  his 
own  des^  I  shall  not  let  pass  what  he  says,  in  demon- 
strating his  twelfth  prop.^*'  That  no  attribute  of  substance 
can  be  truly  conceiyed,  from  which  it  may  follow,  that 
substance  can  be  divided."  How  he  proves  it  by  prop, 
eighth,  and  after  by  the  sixth,  |  shall  not  regard.  tiU  I  see 
those  pn^iositions  better  proved.  But  that  which  I  at  pre- 
sent remark,  is  his  ai]Bmment  from  prop,  fifth, — "  That  if 
substance  could  be  divided,  each  part  must  consist  of  a 
difiSsrent  attribute;  and  so  of  one  substance  many  might 
be  constituted."  A  fair  confession,  that  many  attributes 
will  cMistitute  many  substances.  And  himself  acknow- 
ledges many  attributes  of  substance,  (def.  sixth,  and  prop. 
eleventh.)  And  therefore,  though  he  here  call  th»  an 
absurdity,  it  is  an  abstirdity  which  he  hath  inevitably  now 
fastened  upon  himself  having  here  allowed,  plainly,  the 
ooDseaaence  (as  was  anove  protnised  to  be  shown)  that  if 
there  be  diversity  of  attributes,  they  will  constitute  a  di- 
versity of  substances,  which  it  was  before  impossible  to 
him  to  disallow,  having  defined  an  attribute  (as  was  form- 
erly noted)to  bei  that  which  constimtes  the  essence  of  sub- 
stance. Therefore,  his  whole  cause  is  here  ftdrly  given 
away ;  for  his  one  substance  is*  now  scattered  into  many, 
and  the  pretended  impossibility  of  the  c/eation  of  any 
sobstaatial  being,  quite  vanishea  into  thin  and  empty  air. 
The  manjr  inconsistencies  to  be  noted  also  in  his  annexed 
letters,  with  seveml  parts  of  his  discourse,  it  is  not  my 
bosiness  particularly  to  reflect  on.  It  .is  enough,  to  my 
purpose,  to  have  shown  he  comes  short  of  Au. 

X.  Upon  the  whole,  little  more  seems  needful  for  the 
refatation  of  this  his  horrid  doctrine  of  the  unity,  self- 
existence,  and  infinihr  of  all  substance,  than  only  to  oppose 
Spinosa  to  S)>ino8a.  Nor  have  I  eVer  met  with  a  discourse 
so  equally  inconsistent  with  all  principles  of  reason  and 
religion,  and  with  itself.  And  so  frequently  doth  he  over- 
fthrow  his  own  ill  design,  in  this  very  discourse,  that  it  is 
altogether  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  inconsistencies  of 
this,  with  his  demonstrations  of  Des  Cartes's  principles, 
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written  divers  yean  befixre.  Against  which,  eyeiy  one 
that  hath  compared,  knows  these  his  later  sentiments  to 
import  so  manifest  hostility,  that  I  may  well  spare  that 
yarn  and  useless  labour,  it  iJeing  sufficient  only  to  note  the 
more  principal,  in  the  margin.k 

His  following  propositions  (and  among  them  those  most 
surprising  ones,  the  sixteenth  and  twenty«ighth)  tend  to 
evince  the  onliness  of  substance,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  fdl  actions ;  but  upon  ffrounds  so  plainly  already  dis- 
covered t^be  vain  and  ftJse,  that  we  need  roUow  him  no 
Airther.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  disprove  his  hypothesis  or 
charge  it  with  the  many  absurdities  that  beloiie  to  it;  they 
are  so  horrid  and  notorious,  that  to  any  one  wno  is  not  in 
love  with  absurdity  for  itself,  it  will  abundantly  suffice  to 
have  shown  he  hath  not  proyed  it 

XL  I  cannot  but,  in  thjs  meantimf,  take  some  notice 
of  the  genius,  which  itoems  to  have  inspired  both  him  and 
his  devotees.  A  firaudulent  pretence  to  religion,  while 
they  conspire  against  it.  Whereof  many  instances  might 
be  given ;  as  the  prefixing  that  text  of  Holy  Scripture  to  so 
impure  a  volume,  on  the  title-page,  1  John  iv.  13.  '*  By 
this  we  know  that  we  dwell  in  Qod,  and  Gbd  dwelleth  in 
us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit"  That  the  pre- 
fiice  to  his  posthumous  works  is  filled  up  wit)i  quotations 
out  of  the  Bible ;  which  it  is  their  whole  desien  to  make 
signify  nothing.  The  divine  authority  whereof,  an  anonv 
mous  defender  of  his,  in  that  part  of  his  work  which  nc 
entitles.  Specimen  wrHs  raUoeinandi,  ruUwraiis  H  arUfieialit 
ad  pamUaopkics  prmdpia  manndMimUj  undertakes  to  de- 
monstrate (because,  as  he  says,  all  rehjgion  depends  upon 
the  word  of  Qod)  by  an  argdment  which,  he  sa^ns,.  he  can 
etory,  that  after  many  years  meditation,  the  divine  mce 
favouring  him:  he  hath  foimd  out,  by  which  he  tell  us,i 
he  is  able  (to  do  what,  that  he  knows,  no  man  hath  ever 
done  before  him)  to  demonstrate  naturally  the  truth  of  the 
sacred  Scripture,  that  is,  That  it  is  the  word  of  Qod.  An 
argument,  he  says,  able  to  convince  the  most  pertinacious 
pagan,  dec.  And  it  is  taken  i>om  the  idea  of  Qod,  com- 
pared with  that  divine  saying,  Ezdd.  iii.  14.  "  I  am  that  I 
am."  Whereupon  what  he  says  will  to  any  one  who  at- 
tentively'reads  show  his  design,  viz.  at  once  to  expose 
religion,  and  hide  himselil  And  so  doth  his  collusion 
sufficiently  appear  in  paking  the  soul  philosophically 
mortal,  and  Christianly  immOTtal,  p.  70,  Ac  But  if  the 
philosopher  perish  for  ever,  what  will  become  of  the 
Christian  1 

This  author  also  finds  great  fault  with  the  instances 
usually  given  to  exemplify  the  common  definition  of  sub- 
stance, Tkai  is,  a  be^tg  mksisting  bf  itself,  or  ta  iisdf,'^ 
because  he  thought  them  not  agreeable  enough  to  nis 
master  Spinosa's  notion  of  the  unity  and  identity  of  all 
substances,  and  consequently  Of  the  improdnctibility  of 
any.  And  he  fanciesthem  to  contradict  themselves,  that 
wUle  they  call  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  this  or  that 
tree,  or  stone,  substances,  they  yet  admit  them  to  be  pro- 
duced by  another.  For  how  can  it  be,  saidi  he,  that  they 
should  be  in  or  by  themselves,  and  yet  depend  on  another, 
as  on  a  subject  or  as  an  efficient  cause  1  Be  is  very  angry, 
and  says  they  by  it  do  but  crucify  and  mock  their  readers, 
only  because  it  crosses  and  disappoints  his  and  his  master's 
impious  purpose  of  deifying  every  substance.  And  there- 
fore, to  serve  that  purpose  as  he  ihncies  the  better,  he 
would  more  aptly  model  all  things,  and  reduce  them  to  two 
distinct  kinds  only,  vise.  Of  thiags  that  may  be  conceived 
primarily  and  in  themselves,  without  involving  the  concep- 
tion of  another ;  and  again,  of  things  that  we  conceive  not 
primarily  and  in  themselves,  but  secondarily  and  by  ano- 
ther, whose  conception  is  involved  in  their  conceution. 
But  all  the  while,  what  is  there  in  this,  more  than  what  is 
common  and  acknowledged  on  all  hands?  as  the  sense  of 
the  trivial  distich  he  takes  the  pains  to  recite, 

Summus  Aristoteles,  &c. 

But  .when  all  this  is  granted,  what  is  he  nearer  his 
mark  1  Of  that  former  sort,  still  some  are  from  another ; 
and  one  other  only  of  and  from  itself.    But  then  (says  he) 
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bow  Kie  those  former  eonodyed  in  and  bjr  themselves  *! 
Well  enough,  say  I  \  for  they  are  to  be  eonceiyed^  as  they 
are  to  be  defined ;  but  the  definitioii  of  a  thing  is  to  ex- 
press only  its  own  nature  and  essence  (as  Spinosa  himself 
says,  Schol.  3.  in  Prop.  8.)  considered  apart  by  itself,  into 
which  (as  hath  been  said)  the  efficient  cause,  which  is  ex- 
trinsical to  it,  enters  not ;  and  without  considering  whether 
it  exist  or  exist  not  Because  definitions  are  of  special 
kinds,  or  common  natures,  that  exist  not  as  such:  not  of 
existing  individuals,  except  the  one  only  self-subsisting, 
original  Being,  of  wnose  essence  existence  is ;  which  Sjn- 
nosq,  himself  acknowledges,  and  makes  his  twentieth  pro- 
position i  as  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  The  essence  of  things 
produced  by  CM  involTeB  not  existence,**  is  his  twenty- 
fourth. 

XII.  But  that  the  substance  of  things,  whose  essence 
involves  existence,  and  whose  essence  involves  it  not, 
should  be  one  and  the  same,  exceeds  all  wonder  I  One 
would  think,  so  vastly  different  essences  of  snbstance 
should  at  least  make  different  substances ;  and  that  when 
Spinosa  hath  told  us  so  expressly,  that  an  "attribute  of 
substance  constitutes  the  essence  of  substance ;  and  that 
all  the  attributes  of  substance  are  diftii^tly  conceived ;  the 
conception  of  the  one,  not  involving  the  conccn»tion  of  ano- 
ther ;"  and  so  do  most  really  differ  tram  each  other,  and 
make  so  many  essences  therefore,  of  substance  really  dis- 
tinct, (though  he  once  thought  otherwise  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes, that  they  did  only  differ  from  each  other  ratianef 
and  that  Qod  was  a  most  simple  Being,  which  he  also 
takes  pains  to  prove,  R.  D.  Cartes.  Princip.  Philos.  Ap- 
pend, part  Sd.  cap.  5.  p.  117, 118,)  one  would  surely  here- 
upon inink,  that  so  vastly  different  attributes,  as  necessair 
existence,  and  contingent,  should  constitQte  the  most  dif- 
ferent substances  imaginable.  For  what  is  an  attribute  1 
Jd  quod  inUUeci/iu  de  mbdantia  ptrdjritt  tanquam  epu  es- 
senHam  conttUuens.  (Def  4.)  Now  the  essence  or  some 
substance  the  understanding  most  clearly  perceives  as  in- 
volving existence  in  it.  Existence  therefore  constitutes 
the  essence  of  such  substance,  and  is  therefore  an  attribute 
of  it.  Some  other  essence  it  as  clearly  perceives,  that  in- 
volves not  existence.  Now  this  sort  of  essence  is  the  at- 
tribute of  somewhat  And  of  what  is  it  the  attribute  1 
Why,  he  hath  told  us,  "  An  attribute  is  what  the  under- 
standing perceives  of  substance  as  constituting  its  essence  f* 
therefore,  somesubsmnce  hath  such  an  essence  as' involves 
not  existence. 

Now  let  it  hereupcm  be  considered  (albeit  that  I  affect 
no^to  give  high  titles  to  any  reasonings  o(  mine)  whether 
this  amount  not  to  a  demonstration  against  the  hypothesis 
of  Spinosa,  and  the  rest  of  his  way,  that  all  substance  is 
self-existent;  and  that,  even  upon  their  own  principles 
and  concessions,  so  freouently  acknowledging  the  world  to 
be  produced,  and  not  self-existent,  that  even  the  substance 
of  It  is  produced  also ;  which  they  deny,  viz,*  That  whose 
essence,  this  unnamed  author  says,  includes  not  existence, 
either  hath  some  snbstance  belcniging  to  its  essence,  or  it 
hath  not.  If  not,  it  may  exist  without  substance;  and 
Uien  unto  what  is  it  an  attribute,  or  what  doth  it  modify  1 
If  yea,  there  is  then  some  substance,  and  particularly  tha^ 
of  this  world,  in  whose  essence  existence  is  not  included ; 
and  that  by  consequence,  the  substance  of  this  world  is 
produced.  But  if  any  make  a  difficulty  of  it  to  under- 
stand, how  all  being  and  perfecticm  should  be  included 
in  the  Divine  Being,  and  not  be  very  Qod ;  so  much  is 
already  said  to  this  in  the  former  Part  of  this  discourse, 
(viz.  Chap.  4.  Sect  XII.  &c.)  that  as  I  shall  not  here  re- 
peat what  hath  been  said,  so  i  think  it  unnecessary  to  say 
more. 

And  it  is  what  Spinosa  himself  had  once  such  sobrietv 
of  mind  as  to  apprenend,  when  (Princip.  R.  D.  Cart.  Phi- 
losoph.  more  €teometr.  demonstrat  Append,  part  1.  cap. 
3.)  he  says  thus  of  God,  or  of  increate  substance,  that  God 
doth  eminently  contain  that  which  is  found  formally  in 
created  things,  i.  e.  God  hath  that  in  his  own  nature,  in 
which  all  created  things  are  contained  in  a  more  eminent 
manner;  and  that  there  is  some  attribute  in  God,  wherein 
all  the  perfections,  even  of  matter,  are  after  a  more  excel- 
leat  manner  themselves  contained.   Having  before  told  us. 


(Princip.  Part  L  Axiom  8.)  That  by  eminently,  be  under- 
stood when  a  cause  did  contain  all  the  reality  of  its  efieet  « 
more  perfectly  than  the  effect  itself;  by  formally,  when  it  • 
contamed  it  in  equal  perfection.  And  so  he  might  hxn  i 
told  himself  of  somewhat  sufficiently  common  (though  not  ^ 
univocally)  to  the  substance  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  J 
that  of  creatures ;  whereon  to  found  the  causality  of  the  it 
former,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  as  effected  therebjr.  Bat  i^ 
as  he  grew  older,  his  understanding  either  becaiae  ]m  « 
clear,  or  was  more  perverted  by  ill  design.  ii 
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I.  Bot  having  here  done  with  him  and  that  sort  of  men, 
I  shall  now  very  briefly  consider  the  fore-mentioned  Mon- 
sieur's way  of  conftiting  him.  The  conceit,  that  there  must 
be  such  a  thing  as  necosary  self-subsisting  matter,  hath 
I  copfess  seemed  to  be  favoured  by  some  or  other  name 
among  ^e  Ethnics  of  that  value,  as  to  have  given  some 
countenance  to  a  better  cause;  besides  some  others,  who  i 
with  greater  incongruity,  and  moiite  injury  to  it,  have  pro-  ' 
fessed  the  Christian  name.  It  hath  been  of  late  espoined, 
and  asserted  more  expressly,  by  this  French  gentleman, 
who  hath  not  thought  fit  to  dignify  it  with  his  name, 
doubting  perhaps  whether  the  acquamting  the  world  vrith 

it,  might  not  more  discredit  his  cause,  than  his  cause  (in 
this  part  of  it)  could  better  the  reputation  of  his  name. 
However  it  be,  though  my  inquirv  and  credible  iuforma- 
tion  hath  not  left  me  ignorant,  I  snail  not  give  him  occs> 
sion  to  think  himself  uncivilly  treated,  by  divulging  what 
he  seems  willing  jshould  be  a  secret.    For  though  it  vas 
not  intrusted  to  me  as  such.  I  shall  be  loth  to  disoblise 
him  by  that,  whereby  that  I  know  I  can  oblige  nobody 
else.    It  is  enough  that  his  book  oiay  be  known  by  its 
title,  VImpie  eowoaintm.    It  is  professedly  written  againit 
the  atheism  of  Spinosa.    And  when  I  first  looked  into  it, 
I  could  not  retrain  thinking  of  Plato's  repartee  to  Diogenes, 
when  the  latter  undertook  to  reprehend  the  other's  pride, 
that  he  did  it  with  greater  pride.    Although  I  think  not 
the  ujplication  is  to  be  made  in  the  strictest  terms.   For 
I  will  neither  be  so  indulgent  to  Spinosa,  a^  to  reckon  that 
any  man's  atheism  can  be  greater  than  his ;  nor  so  severe 
to  this  his  adversary,  as  positively  to  conclude  he  designed 
the  service  of  anj  alheism  at  all.    But  I  think  him  at  least, 
imwarily  and  without  any  necessity,  to  have  quitted  one 
of  the  principal  supports  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Deity;  and 
that  he  hath  undertaken  the  conAitation  of  atheism,  upon 
a  ffTonnd  that  leads  to  atheism. , 

II.  He  thinks,  it  seems,  Spinosa,  not  otherwise  confuta- 
ble, than  upon  the '  hjrpothesis  of  eternal,  ^independent 
matter,  which  he  thus  explains  in  his  preface,  it  beinc  the 
second  of  the  three  distinct  hypotheses  whereof  he  there 
gives  an  account. 

The  second,*  he  says,  is  theirs  who  assert  two  beings  or 
two  substances  increate,  ^temal,  independent,  as  tu  their 
simple  existence,  though  •  very  differently ;  the  former 
whereof  is  (9od,  the  infinitely  perfect  Being,  almighty, 
the  principle  of  all  perfection ;  and  the  second,  matter,  a 
being  essentially  imperfect,  without. power,  without  liife, 
without  knowleage ;  bnt  capable  nevertheless  of  all  these 
perfections,  b^  impression  mm  God,  and  his  operations 
upon  it.  This  he  pretends  to  have  been  the  hypothesis  of 
the  ancientphilosophers  and  divines  (after  he  had  acknow- 
ledged the  former  hypothesis—"  That  the  world,  and  the 
matter  of  it,  were  drawn  out  of  nothing  by  the  infinite 
power  of  thie  first  and  supreme  Being.  Which  itself  alone 
was  eternal  and  independent,"— was  the  hypothesis  of  the 
greater  part  of  Christian  divines  and  philosophers.)  And 
this  second,  he  says,  is  the  hypothesis  which  he  shall  fol- 
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low,  rejecting  tha  fln^  but  now  mentioned;  and  in 
sition  to  the  tnird,  which  makes  the  world  ud  its  ] 

tka  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  emanation  of  the 

Substance,  wherdiy  a  pait  of  itself  is  formed  into  a  world. 
Aad  this,  he  sajs,  was  the  opinion  of  IhA  ancient  Gnostics 
and  PrisciQianists.  and  h  for  the  most  part  of  the  Cabbar 
lists,  of  the  new  Adamites  or  the  illuminated,  and  of  an 
infinite  number  of  Asiatic  and  Indian  philoeopners. 

III.  To  qualify  the  ill  savotur  of  that  second  opinion 
which  he  foUows.  he  would  have  ns  believe  it  to  oe  the 
more  creditable,  than  the  (r^ected)  first,  which  he  says  is 
a  new  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  it  was  not  bom  till 
8(Hne  ages  after  Chnst;  which  is  graHs  dictum.  And 
whereas  he  tells  ns,  he  takes  notice,  that  TertnUian  was 
the  iirst  that  maintained  it  against  a  Chrtstian  philasopher, 
who  delended  the  eternal  existence  of  matter:  ne  had  only 
reason  to  take  notice.  That  the  philosopher  ne  mentions, 
was  the  first,  that  calling  himself  a  Christian,  had  the  con- 
fidence to  assert  an  opmion  so  repngnant  to  Christianity 
and  to  all  religion,  and  who  therefore  first  gave  so  con- 
skierable  an  occasion  to  one  who  was  a  Christian  indeoi, 
to  confbLte  it  Nor  was  Hermogenes  a  mach  more  credit- 
able  name  with  the  orthodox,  ancient  Christians,  than  those 
wherewith  he  graces  the  third  opinion^  besides  the  other 
ill  company  which  mi^ht  be  assigned  it,  if  that  were  a 
eomrktiTe  way  of  fightmg,  by  names. 

ly.  And  for  what  he  adds,  That  Moses  was,  he  dares 
say,  of  his  opinion ;  because  he  only  gives  sach  an  accoont 
01  the  creation,  as  that  it  was  made  of  an  unformed  pre- 
existent  matter;  and  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Hebrews, 
aying,  God  drew  these  visible  things  oat  of  those  that 
were  not  visible.  He  shows,  indeed,  more  daringness  than 
solid  jodgment,  in  venturing  to  say  the  one  or  the  other 
upon  so  alender  a  gnnmd.  As  if  every  thing  were  false, 
which  Moees  and  Paul  did  not  ny.  But  it  appears  rather 
from  his  way  of  quoting,  (who,  it  is  like,  did  not  much 
concern  himself  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  that 
he  mi^fht  be  sure  to  quote  right,)  that  God  did  create  that 
unformed  matter,  as  he  calls  it  For  it  is  expressly  said, 
QoA  erealed  heaven,  and  earth,  and  that  this  earOi  (not 
matter)  was  without  form,  and  void.  Gen.  i.  1,  S.  And  if 
this  uaimnned  earth  and  matter  be,  as  with  him  it  seems, 
all  one,  then  the  unformed  matter  is  said  to  have  been 
created.  For  (3od  is  said  to  have'  created  that  unformed 
earth;  which  must  indeed  pre-exist,  unformed,  to  its  be- 
ing brought  into  form,  not  unto  all  creation.  And  the 
same  thinf  most  be  understood  of  the  unformed  heaven 
loo,  though  Moses's  design  was  to  give  us  a  more  distinct 
aecoont  of  what  was  nearer  us,  and  wherein  we  were  more 
coneemed.  And  indeed,  is  seems  Inost  agreeable  to  the 
letter  of  tlie  text,  and  to  the  following  history,  so  to  under- 
stand those  words,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven 
and  earth,"  viz.  That  in  the  beginning  he  created  that 
which  aHerwaids  became  heaven  and  earth,  i.  e.  unformed 
matter.  For  heaven  and  earth  as  now  they  are,  or  as  they 
were  in  their  formed  state,  were  not  created  in  a  moment, 
in  the  very  beginning;  but  in  several  successive  days,  as 
the  following  history  shows.  And  so  much  Tertollian 
aptly  enouf^  intimates  to  that  Pseudo-Christian  Her- 
mopenes,  7Vrr<e  n4imen  rtdigU  tfi  maleriam,  4»c,  Nor  is 
Heb.  xL  3.  capable  of  being  tortured  into  any  sense  more 
Ikvoarable  to  ms  gross  fancy,  which  (as  the  Greek  text,  if 
any  w]^  consult  it,  shows)  says  not,  The  thin^  that  are 
seen  were  made  of  things  not  appearing,,  but  were  not' 
made  of  things  appearing.  As  to  what  he  adds  touchms 
the  word  crier.  &c.  I'  let  it  pass,  not  liking  to  cont^d 
aboot  words  often  promiscuoosly  used,  but  shall  n^ly 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  thing  in  qnestion,  and 
show — 1.  How  inconsistently  this  author  asserts  inde- 
pendent matter,  both  with  the  trath  and  with  himself— 9. 
How  unnecessarily  he  doth  it,  and  that  the  defence  of  the 
eommon  cause  a^^unst  Spinosa  did  no  way  oblige  him 
to  it 

v.  firsi.  How  Inconsistently  he  asserts  it,  1.  Witl^  the 
ImU  of  the  thing;  for, 

(I.)  Whatsoever  exists  independently  and  necessarily, 
is  infinite.  And  herein  t  most  do  Spinosa  that  right,  as 
to  acknowledge  he  hath,4n  asserting  it,  done  ri^ht  to  truth ; 
ihooa^  the  grounds  upon  which  he  asserts  it,  are  most 
pernicioiBly  ftlsei.  "But  I  conceive  U  is  capable  of  being 


dearhr  proved  (and  hath  been  proved,*  Fart  Ist)  otherwise. 
vi$(,  that  neoettuy,  self-originate  being,  is  the  root  ana 
fonntain  of  all  being,  whether  actual  or  possible;  since 
there  is  nothing  actual  brought  into  being,  which  is  not 
actnallv  ftom  it,  and  nothing  possible,  bnt  whose  possi- 
bility depends  upon  it  And  what  virtually  comprehends 
all  being,  actual  and  possible,  cannot  but  be  infinite.  For 
without  the  compass  of  such  all-comprehending  being, 
there  ia  nothing  to  bound  it  And  what  is  bounded  by 
nothing,  is  unbounded  or  infinite.  Whereupon  also,  matter 
plainly  appears  not  to  be  of  itself.  For  if  it  were,  for  Uia 
same  reason  it  must  be  infinite  and  all  comprehending. 
But  nothing  were  more  apparently  oontnulictious  and  seff- 
repugnant,  than  the  assertion  of  two  all-comprehending 
bemgs;  and  if  there  be  bnt  one,  that  matter  is  not  that 
one.  nut  that  it  must  be  a  necessary,  self-originate,  intel- 
ligent Being,  which  is  the  root  of  all  being,  I  conceive 
already  sufficiently  proved  in  the  former  put  of  this  dis- 
course. Wherein  it  is  also  shown,  that  finite  created  be- 
ings, arising  firom  that  infinite  self-ori|;inate  one,  limit  it 
not,'  nor  do  detract  any  thing  firom  its  mfini^,  but  concur 
to  evidence  its  infini^  rather;  inasmuch  as  they  could 
never  have  been,  had  they  not  been  before  contained  within 
the  productive  power  of  that  increate  self-originate  Bong. 
It  is,  by  the  way,  to  be  noted  that  the  notion  of  infinity  we 
now  intend,  doth  not  merely  import  imconfinedness  to  this 
or  that  certain  space,  (though  it  include  that  toOjSfor  that, 
alone,  were  a  very  maimed,  defective  notion  of  iimniteness. 
But  we  understand  by  it  die  absolute  all-comprehending 
profimdit^  and  plenitude  of  essence  and  perfection.  Where- 
upon, it  signifies  nothing  to  the  preseiring  entire  tiie  infi- 
mty  of  the  self-originate,  intelligent  Being,  only  to  suppose 
it  such,  as  that  it  can  permeate  all  the  space  that  can  be 
taken  ixp  bf  another  (supposed)  self-originate  bein^.  For 
still,  since  its  essence  were  of  itself,  it  were  not  virtually 
contained  in  the  other.  Which  therefore  would  evince 
that  other  not  to  be  in  the  true  sense  infinite.    Where- 


up(Mi  we, 

(3.)  Prove  the  impossibility  of  independent,  self-origi- 
nate matter,  fiom  the  known,  agreed  notion  or  God,  mz. 
That  he  is  a  Being  ,absoluielf  perfedj  or  eamprehenrive  of 
aU  peffeeU4m.  Even  they  that  deny  his  existence,  confess 
(though  to  the  contradiction  of  themselves)  this  to  be  tiie 
notion  of  the  thing  they  deny.  Now,  though-  this  assertor 
of  independent  matter  acknowledges  it  a  being  essentially 
imperfect,  he  can  only  mean  by  that,  leas  perfect ;  not 
that  it  hath,  simply,  no  perfection  at  all.  'Tis  idle  trifling 
to  brangle  about  words.  Perfection  hath  been  wont  to  go 
for  an  attribute  of  beinr.  He  caUs  it  a  beinff ;  it  must 
therefore  have  some  perfection,  aome  goodness,  be  of  some 
value.  Is  it  not  better  than  nothing  ?  Then,  that  perfec* 
tion  must  be  eminently  contained  in  God  |  otherwise,  how 
is  he  a  Being  comprehensive  of  all  perfection  1  The  imper^ 
fections  of  matter,  belong  not  to  him;  nor  of  anv  thing 
else.  For  imperfiection  is  nothing ;  nor  do  the  perfections 
of  any  creature  belong  to  him  tormallv,  or  in  the  same 
special  kind,  but  eminently,  and  in  a  higher  and  more 
noble  kind.  And  so,  to  have  all  beix^  and  perfection, 
either  for  Ms  own,, or  within  hisproductive  power,  cannot 
without  contradiction,  be  denied  of  him,  who  is  confessed 
to  be  Gk>d.  ,  And  again,  to  be  able  to  creaite,  is  surel)r  a 
perfection.  Omnipotency,  more  a  perfection  than  partial 
impotenqr.  Wherefore  to  assert  matter  could  not  be  cre- 
ated l^  God,  is  to  assert  an  impotent,  imperfect  God.  Or 
since  God  can  be  conceived  under  no  other  notion  than 
of  a  Being  absolutely  perfect)  to  assert  none  at  all. 

(3.)  Tms  supposition  not  only  denies  te  God  all  perfec- 
tion, out  i^  ascribes  to  matter,  which  he  himself  confesses 
the  meanest  sort  pf  being,  (as  shortly  it  will  be  fitter  to 
take  further  notice,)  the  high  excellencnr  of  self-subaisu 
ence,  the  first  and  most  fundamental  of  all  divine  per- 
fections. 

(4.)  If  matter  be,  as  such,  an  independent,  self-orinnate 
thing,  then  every  part  or  particle  of  matter  must  be  so. 
Andthen,  let  such  matter  oe  supposed  to  fill  up  infinite 
space,  we  shall  have  an  infinite  number  of  independent 
entities,  co-existing  for  ever;  for  a  finite  number  cannot 
replenish  infinite  ntaoe:  or  let  it  b|  supposed  (more  ajpee- 
ably  to  the  pretended  sentiments  pf  this  author)  confined 
within  the  limitB  of  the  fiurmed  universe;  ana  how  mi« 
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reasonably  is  sach  a  thing  as  indqpe&deiLt  matter,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  itself^  limited  to  one  spot  of  immense  spacel 
For  let  the  universe  be  supposed  finite,  though  ever  so 
vast,  it  must  yet  be  conceived  bat  as  a  minute  spot,  to  the 
infinite  unbounded  vacuitv  that  lies  without  it ;  and  which 
yet  he  seems  to  acknowledge  replenished  with  the  Divine 
Being.  Now  let  a  man  set  himself  to  consider,  and  try 
how  easy  it  will  be  to  his  thoughts  to  conceive  one  little 
portion  of  boundless  space,  taken  up  with  a  mean  being, 
next  to  nothing,  that  is  of  itself  there,  and  cannot  but  be 
there,  and  no  where  else,  imposed  upon  the  infinitely  per- 
fect Being ;  the  all-wise  and  almighty  God,  who  fills  up 
all  space  unavoidably  and  from  all  eternity,  fo  that  he 
could  not,  if  he  thoi^t  it  a  cumber,  disencumber  or  rid 
himself  of  it ;  and  rather  seemed  oi  necessity,  than  of 
choice,  to  have  made  a  world  of  it,  as  not  knowing  else 
what  to  do  with  it :  with  which  imagination  also  the  youth 
of  the  world  so  ill  agrees,  for  why  then  was  it  so  lately 
madel 

(5.)  But  it  Airther  seems  very  evident,  and  more  ftilly 
evidential  of  the  absurdity  of  this  conceit,  that  if  there 
were  such  matter,  thcCwond  could  never  have  been  made 
of  it.  For  how  great  alterations  must  such  rude,  undi- 
gested, unformed  matter  have  undergcme,  in  forming  of 
such  a  world  as  thisi  But  what  greater  inconsistency  can 
we  imagine,  than  that  what  exists  necessarily,  or  of  itself, 
should  be  alterable  1  What  is  of  itself  what  it  is.  must  be 
eternally  and  without  change  what  it  is.  So  absurd,  as 
well  as  pro&ne,  it  will  be  to  ascribe  to  dull  and  senseless 
matter,  or  to  any  thing  else,  so  peculiar  and  appropriate  an 
attribute  and  name  as  that  of  the  Deity,  lam  tJuU  lam. 
For,  hereupon,  such  matter  were  not  only  supposed  vainly 
and  to  no  purpose,  being  never  possible  to  t»e  the  matter 
of  the  world,  but  destructivel^r,  and  against  the  very  pur- 
pose that  should  be  served  by  it.  For  such  matter  being 
siq>posed  to  occupy  the  space  of  the  formed  world,  must 
exclude  thence  any  other  matter  of  which  it  could  be 
formed;  and  make  it,  consequently,  impossible  there 
should  ever  have  been  any  such  world  as  tlusy  where  the 
supposition  itself  makes  it  be.  This  s^  discoursed  more 
at  large,  Part  I.  Chap.  S. 

(G.)  And  whereas  his  great  ^eason/or  such  self-originate, 
independent  matter,  vtz.  the  imagined  impossilmitjr  of 
creation,  or  that  any  thine  ca^  be  produced  out  of  nothing, 
(which  so  far  as  is  needral,  we  partly  have  and  further 
shall  consider,  in.  its  proper  place,)  doth  as  much^>ppose 
the  creation  or  any  spiritual  Ming,  as  material.  If  all  that 
hath  been  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  and  by 
many  authors  besides,  do  sufficiently  prove  there  are  sucn 
spiritual  or  immateTial  beings  that  are  created,  or  are  not 
of  themselves ;  and  that,  of  the  property  of  thought,  which 
is  found  belonging  to  them,  matter  is  not  capable,  (which 
I  shall  think  to  nave  been  done  till  I  see  the  c<^traiy 
evinced,)  we  must  judge  him  very  absurdly  to  have  as- 
serted such  self-originate,  indepenoent  matter.  And  as  he 
hath  asserted  it  very  inconsistently  with  the  truth  of  the 
thing;  so, 

YI.  S.  it  will  appear  he  hath  done  it  as  little  consist- 
enthr  with  himself.    For, 

(1.)  He  acknowledges  God  to  be  L'etre  tufimMeiUpar- 
faUf  tout  puissami,  et  le  vrincvpe  de  toute  perfecHonr-a 
Being  inJSmtely  perfect^  almigh^f  and  the  princMe  of  aU 
ferfection.  Now  how  is  he  infinitely  perfect,  if  his  being 
mclude  not  all  perfection  1  How  is  he  almighty,  if  he 
cannot  create  %  How  is  he  the  fountain  or  principle  of  all 
perfection,  if  the  perfection  of  matter  (which,  as  hath  been 
said,  though  he  make  it  essentially  imperfect,  must  have 
some  perfection  belonging  to  it.  smce  it  is  not  mere  no- 
thing) be  not  eminently  compraiended  in  his  bein^  1 

Besides  that  here  acknowledging  God  to  be  ommpotent, 
and  having  denied  the  necessary,  eternal,  independent 
matter,  wmch  he  imagines  to  be  infinite,  but  limited  and 
confined  to  the  created  universe  only ;  I  would  hereupon 
demand  of  him.  Cannot  the  blessed  God,  if  he  please,  cre- 
ate many  worlds  1  If  he  say.  No,  then  how  is  he  omni- 
potent 1— If  Yea,  of  what  matter  must  they  be  made  1  Not 
of  his  (imagined)  necessary,  independent  matter,  for  of  that 
leaUy  none  could:  but  fceording  to  him  the  present  uni- 
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verse  is  made:  it  is  already  taken  up,  and  ; 
therein,  and  it  is  limited  thereto.  Therefore  the  matter  is 
yet  to  be  created,  of  which  the  other  worlds  are  to  be  made : 
and  it  can  be  so,  otherwise  no  more  worlds  can  be  made: 
and  thereupon  the  great  God  is,  not  without  blasphemj, 
said  to  have  gone  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  have  dom 
in  this  kind  all  that  he  can.  And  this  must  be  said,  \tj 
this  author,  in  express  contradiction  to  the  truth  of  the 
thing,  to  the  most  common  and  agreed  idea  or  notion  of 
the  Divine  Being:  and  now,  most  apparently,  to  himselt 
And  therefore  his  high  rant  axainst  ^mo6a,b  (m  this  point 
more  orthodox  than  himself,)  That  he  confounds  in  his 
philosophy  being  and  perfection,  Pretendant  fiie,  a  jd 
est,  et  ne  renferme  timoiMe  negatittn  d^etre,  est  wtejurjec' 
turn,  4rc, — PretetMug  that  whatsoever  is,  emd  imdudes  not 
in  its  notion  amy  negation  of  being,  is  a  perfectUn,  ^.  i^ 
vain,  and  as  much  without  cause,  as  what  lie  afterwards 
says  about  it  is  without  sense.  For  he  adds.  That  for  hi& 
put  he  finds  nothing  more  false  or  extravagant;  and  why 
so  1  Because  thm  pain  and  sorrow  must  be  reckoned 
amanr  perfections,  and  such  real  perfections  as  are  worthy 
of  God.  or  a  Being  infinitely  perfect  And  upon  this,  he 
triumphs  over  such  men,  as  supplanters  of  the  Deity,  in- 
stead of  defenders  of  so  great  a  Being,  and  as  having  lost 
their  senses  and  their  reason,  ike.  But  if  he  had  not  lost 
his  own,  and  abandoned  himself  to  that  f^  and  rageot 
insolence  which  he  there  imputes  to  his  oppoeers,  he  might 
have  beoi  capable  of  so  much  caUn  and  sober  considera- 
tion, as  to  have  bethought  himself,  that  among  creatures, 
a  sense  of  pain,  real  gnef  and  sorrow,  correspondent  to 
their  present,  true  causes,  import  more  perfection,  than 
stupid]^,  insensibleness,  and  apathy;  and  if  so,  tnongh 
pam  and  grief  cannot  formally  agree  to  the  most  perfect 
being  of  God^  to  whom  their  causes  cannot  a^[ree,  tnat  the 
life  and  percipiency  do  eminently  agree  to  him,  by  which 
he  can  uiprehend  an  injury,  though  not  a  real  hurt,  ( which 
he  can  tnerefore  only  not  apprehend,  not  because  the  per- 
ceptive principle' is  wanting,  bat  thevobject,)  and  by  the 
power  of  imparting  whereof,  he  is  able  to  make  a  creature 
capable  of  pain  and  grief,  where  the  objects  shall  (as  they 
may  deservedly)  occur,  and  meet  the  perceptive  principle; 
and  that  the  power  of  making  such  a  creature,  is  agreater 
perfection  than  an  impotency  of  doin^  it.  'Wnich  perfec- 
tion therefore,  he  could  not,  consistently  with  himself, 
deny  to  God,  having  acknowledged  him^  a  Being  infinitely 
perfect,,  or  comprehensive  of  all  perfection.    Nor, 

(S.)  Doth  he  assert  necessaiy  increate  hiatter,  consist- 
ently with  his  own  reasonings  for  the  possibility,  of  a  tscih 
um,«  where  he  takes  it  for  grants,  tliat  God  can  aneantir 
une  petite  jpartie  de  la  mature,  i^-^annikiiaU  some  smill 
partide  of  matter,  one  stone,  for  example,  or  one  grain  of 
sand,  which  how  ridiculously  is  it  supposed,  by  one  who 
supposes  such  matter  necessarily  self-existent !  For  who 
sees  not  that  necessity  of  existence,  and  impossibility  of 
non-existence,  do  infer  one  another,  or  signify  rather  the 
same  thing.  Therefore,  no  man,  except  Spmosa,  coold 
be  at  once  more  daring  and  more  unhappy  than  this  author. 
And  as  it  hath  thus  appeared,  that  he  hath  asserted  such 
self-originate,  independent  matter,  very  inconsistently  both 
with  the  truth  of  the  thing  and  himself;  so, 

YIL  SeeondJf,  It  will  also  appear  he  hath  done  it  r&j 
unnecessarily;  and  particularly,'  without  that  necosi^ 
which  he  pretends  of  answering  Spinosa.  For  there  is  no 
necessity  of  it  so  much  a^  pretended,  upon  any  account 
besides  mat  of  the  common  maxim,  that  nothing  can  come 
out  of  nothing ;  the  sense  whereor  must  first  be  inquired 
before  it  can  be  understood,  how  far  it  will  serve  his  pn^ 
pose,  or  infer  the  necessity  of  independent  matter.  The 
sense  of  it  mtist  either  be  this— That  a  being  could  never 
arise  out  of  no-being,  of  itself,  without  a  pre-existent,  cre- 
ative cause ;  which  is  most  evidently  true,  but  as  evidently 
not  to  his  purpose :  or  this— That  what  ^nce  was  not, 
could  never  be  produced  into  being  by  .a  pre-existent, 
omnipotent  Cause:  which  were  tonis  purpose,  but  is 
evidently,  and  by  apparent  self-contraoiction,  untroe' 
And  what  can  make  it  have  so  much  as  the  least  sem- 
blance of  truth  1  Either  the  authority  of  the  maxim,  or 
plausible  reason.    For  its  aiUhoritf;  though  that 


d  ortUs  aw  at  lavs  Dr.  Godiiwlli*! 
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wideh  he  chums  to  it  of  the  ancient  philosopheTS  were 
iisle  considerable,  if  ever  so  tmly  claimed,  we  have  no 
flvond  to  think  it  otherwise  claimed  than  most  untmly. 
lis  anthoritT^as  he  represents  it,  depends  upon  a  worse 
anthoritj.  He  is  so  niodest  as  to  expect  it  to  be  believed, 
upon  his  bare  word,  that  this  was  the  q>inian  of  all  the 
ancient  philosc^hera  before  Christ's  time :  while  yet  he 
chinks  not  fit  to  tell  ns  his  name.  Bat  if  their  reatmings 
from  it  be  considered,  that  generations  are  ont  of  matter, 
and  cormptions  are  into  matter,  we  have  no  caose  to  i^ 
prchend  tney  nnderstood  it  otherwise  than  that  natural 
agenu  did  neither  create  nor  annihilate  any  thinf .  Besides 
that,  there  is  positiTe  gronnd  enough  to  conclude,  that  the 
more  instructed  and  wiser  jmgans,  long  before  Christ's 
time,  did  believe  all  things  to  have  sprang  from  one  intel- 
ligent, aelfanhsijtting  original,  matter  itself  not  being  ex- 
cqned.  As,  with  me  Egyptians,  the  inscription  of  the 
temple  at  Sais  shows,  '*  I  am  all  that  is,  or  was,  or  shall 
be,''ftc.  and  with  the  Grecians,  their  worshipping  God, 
under  the  name  of  Pan:  which  could  mean  no  other 
thing,  than  that  they  thought  the  Deity  to  comprehend 
eminently  or  virtually  all  beinn  besides,  in  its  creative  or 
productive  power.  And  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
pagan  philosophers  since  Chnst,  such  as  Hierodes,  Jam- 


blicbDs,  Porpnyry,  Plotinns,  dus.  who  (as  others'  have 

observed)  were  manifestly  of  ' ' 

the  minds  of  the  more  ancient  philosophers  as  well  as 


this  hfonsiear ;  nor  do  they  pietend  to  contmdict  (hem 
heiein. 

And  for  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  he  hath  not  the 
least  ^ipearance  of  any  on  his  pext,  but  that,  because  the 
finite  power  of  a  creature  cannot  bring  a  thing  out  of  no- 
thing, therefore  omninotency  cannot ;  which  is  so  far  from 
conehiding  for  him,  that  (as  hath  been  intinaated)  it  mani- 
festly contradicts  itself,  and  concludes  the  contrary.  For 
how  iar  that  omnipotency,  which  cannot  do  every  thing 
that  implies  not  a  contradiction  Y  And  how  is  that  a  con- 
tradiction, that  what  once  -was  not,  should  afterwards  come 
to  be  1  there'  being  no  objective  impossibility  or  intrinsic 
repugnancy  in  the  thing  itself  to  exist,  but  that  it  wfere  truly 
MS  fmbyii :  (and  we  are  out  of  doubt  concerning  matter 
for  instance,  or  whatsoever  else  we  are  sure  doth  exist, 
Jiat  it  could  exist;)  and  supposing  also  that  there  be  a  suf- 
ficient, causative  power,  to  make  it  exist,  or  produce  it  into 
being :  and  what  cause  can  be  morefufficient  than  an  omr 
nipoient  one,  such  as  our  author  confesses  God  to  bel 
Nor  doth  he  deny  that  there  are  intelligent  spirits,  that 
were  not  of  themselves;  only  he  woulci  have  us  think 
them  but  finer  matter^  impressed  with  intellectlial  power. 
But  what  akin  is  a  mmd  to  matter,  except  his  ownf  And 
supposing  a  mind  or  intellect  be  stamped  upon  matter,  it 
is  tnen  but  added  to  it,  not  drawn  out  of  it,  as  if  matter 
had  beibie  contained  it.  And  even  thus,  since  mind  or 
intelleet  is  not  nothing,  (unless  he  will  say,  himself  differs 
by  nothing  fi^m  unthinking  day,)  we  have  something  out 
of  nothing.  And  who  can  thmk  it  more  impossible  to 
Omnipotency,  to  create  matter,  than  a  mind  1 

Bot  if  he  reckon  thought,  or  intellect,  is  contained  in 
matter,  or  induded  in  the  notion  of  it,  then  matter,  as 
such,  must  be  intelligent,  and  consequently  all  matter ; 
and  this  wiU  be  absurdity  enough,  to  give  him  as  good  a 
title  to  the  privilese  of  not  being  reasoned  against,  as, 
from  his  magisterial  way  of  writing,  we  may  count  Spinosa 
thought 'himself  to  have.  Nor  mdeed  will  it  leave  any 
man  so  much  as  a  conjecture  at  the  reason  why  he  should 
pretend  to  difier  from  him.  For  who  can  imagine,  why 
nis  matter,  endued  with  the  attributes  of  extension  and 
thought,  u^ght  not  do  as  well  as  ^pinosa's  substance  1     . 

Or  if  he  think  matter,  as  such,  to  have  only  seniinal 
reason  or  intellect  in  it,  antecedently  to  his  supposed  di- 
vine impress  upon  it,  how  will  that  a^e  with  his  maldng 
it  easautidUwutU  impaffaUf*'-'€SteiUiaUy  imperfect?  Or 
-what  means  his  added  capaiiU  neanmaiiu,  its  being  h^mt- 
tAtUst  cafoUe  of  all  such  perfections  by  the  impression  of 
God  upon  it  1  Is  that  capacity  something,  or  nothing  1 
Or  what  sense  ia  it  to  make  it  capable  of  havine  those  per- 
fections, which  it  is  essential  to  it  not  to  have  1 

And  surely,  as  he  will  attribute  to  matter  more  perfec- 


tion than  he  intended,  so  he  will  attribute  leas  to  God. 
For  he  will,  at  this  rate,  attribute  no  more  to  him,  than 
hath  been  generally  ascribed  to  ordinary  natural  agents ; 
i.  e.  to  produce  into  actual  being,  out  of  matter,  that  whereto 
there  was  in  it  some  seminal  disposition  before. 

And  here,  indeed,  is  the  source  of  his  error,  his  reducing 
infinite  power  to  the  measures  of  finite ;  an  insolent  pre- 
suming to  circumscribe  Omnipot^cy,  and  making  that 
simply  impossible  even  to  Ahnightincss  itself,  which  is 
only  so  to  created  agents.  And  to  this  purpose,  I  find 
some  reasonings  in  Sextus  Empiricus,  who  tells  us  how 
the  sceptics  attempted  to  prove  (brides  their  disputing 
against  the  other  three  sorts  of  causation)  that  r  ' 


4m  ineerporeal  tMng^  cannot  be  iinw  auuant—ike  cause  of 
\g  (and  sligntly  enough)  from 


amf  thing  carporetUf 

the  common  methods  orsubordinate  agents,  to  tfie  opera^ 
tions  of  the  Supreme  Cause.  Nor  is  it  apprehensible,  how 
one. can  find  a  medium;  or  while  they  make  matter  in- 
dependent, how  not  to  nuke  God  dependent. 
.  And  when  the  Monsieur  we  are  concerned  with  took  a 
friendlv  notice  of  Hermogenes's  consent  with  him  tipon 
this  suDject,  he  might  as  well  have  been  at  the  pains  to 
consider  somewhat  of  what  Teitullian  wrotis  anainst  him. 
that  hereby,  in  some  respect,  God  is  made  inferior  and 
mbject  to  matter,  when  vntkmt  U  he  could  not  ka/oe  made  a 
world,  Maieria  superior  inoenitur,  qua  HH  copiam  ope- 
randi eu^mimdraivtt,  et  Deus  mbjectue  uuUeria  videtwr, 
onjius  aubitanHa  e^nU;  nemo  non  eubjicikur  ei  a^  eget^ 
^S—Bvery  oneumbjectto  what  he  standi  in  need  of 
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iMion  of  ^vtet  Mrt  ftfloivi.  MwnUum  to  fwdw  aot  w<Mt  to  biQiifcg 
otlwgmBdiorUiairveliiioB.   AomomrftaA^SiumjKmtAxotowA, 
wfaftt  faiSbcea  nid  ii&BlbnMr  Put,  ooMianiiac  C^^ 
DTwiibtenwi  with  moi.   Hm  wmnMHnnMi  (m  nraeh  Mng  vtmtr 
'  Bed)oralfegiiy,andidytogiipoDtbetailino^ 
exDnMDMi  Of  tut  tfufiniiwiT  wwM'JtnMig  iM  lUtttar  oi  un  Godheidt  tto 

LytheniiL    The dMhile p«fcetiqo onto DfrfaeNalnre.  Th^ bflnile- 

MMof  God'tfaioirMis.powVifoodiMa.aiid  imMDoe.   Ha  propcnikaii 
towudi  mn.  tiia  aptoBH  CinipgMDji  ttiwe  wen  no  (lortnictkai)  to  ddbbwi 

I.  Ann  having  thus  far  estahUshed  and  vindicated  so 
principal  a  ground-work  in  this  important  cau8e,~That 
what  IS  necessarily,  or  of  itself,  is  an  absolutely  perfect 
Being,  distinct  from  all  things  else ;  and  a  pfoper  Object 
of  reugion,  or  whereto  a  temple,  and  all  the  worship  there- 
of, duly  belong,  I  shall  now  only  suffer  mysdf  to  be  a 
Uttle  further  diverted  from  my  intended  course,  apprehend- 
ing that  their  case  is  also  to  be  considered^  who  nave  been 
less  accustomed  to  this  course,  of  reasonmg  out  to  them- 
selves the  pnnciples  of  their  religion :'  onto  whom  there- 
fore what  hath  been  hitherto  attempted  may  seem,  if  not 
obscure  in  its  pajrt^yet  so  tiresome  in  the  whole,  as  not 
to  meet  with  patience  enough  to  trace  the  desi^  that  hath 
been  driven  oli,  to  its  issue  and  period;  it  bemg  very" in- 
cident to  unexercised  and  less  attentive  readers,  to  lose 
their  thread,  and  forget  the  scope  of  a  discourse,  and  so 
still  have  the  truth  to  seek  even  in  the  midst  of  it.  And 
if  what  hath  been  hitherto,  said,  prove  unsatisfying  to  any, 
that  justice  must  be  done  to  the  cause  itself  and  to  them, 
as  to  avow  it  must  rather  proceed  either  from  this  infirmity 
in  the  rrader,  or  frx>in  the  unskilfrilness  of  the  writer  to 
propound  thin^  happily  and  to  advantage :  than  either 
from  the  inevidence  ox  the  things  themselves,  or  frrm 
want  of  capacity,  even  in  an  ordinarv  understanding.  Nor 
doth  any  undertaking  seem  more  feasible,  or  less  to  be 
despaired  of.  than  plainly  and  satisfrringly  to  evince,  to  an 
unprejudiced  understanoing  that  snail  attend,  these  first 
foundations  of  a  religion  and  a  temple,  viie.  That  God  is ; 
and— That  he  is  conversable  with  men,  or  is  such  as  is 
capable  and  apt  to  receive  worship  firom  men,  and  impart 
blessedness  to  them.  We  shall  therefore  so  far  interrupt 
the  current  of  this  discourse,  as  to  endeavour  thisj  by 
giving  a  brief  and  plain  sum  of  the  more  principal  thmga 
that  have  been  saia  to  this  purpose  already.    And  to  pre* 
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pue  for  it,  nnut  desire  yoa  that  have  not  been,  as  yet, 
voat  to  employ  your  minds  this  way,  to  obeenre  the  fol- 
lowing directioDs: 

FHrst,  That  yon  would  not  give  place  to  disconraffe- 
ment,  nor  think  too  meanly  of  the  unaerstanding  whereoy 
God  hath  distingoished  jroa  from  the  inferior  creatoMB. 
There  is  that  mind  and  spirit  in  man,  whieh  doth  compass « 
many  things  of  far  greater  difficulty  than  it  is  here  to  be 
employed  aboat ;  though  it  can  be  exercised  about  nothing 
of  so  ffreat  consequence.  That  apprehenave  power  that 
ean  ta^ce  in  the  orderly  frame  of  sncn  notions  as  are  requi- 
site to  the  exact  skill  of  numbering  or  of  measuring  things, 
of  navigation,  of  trade,  of  managing  the  common  afiairs  of 
human  life:  that  can  lav  down  tb  itself  such  prpdent 
maxims  ana  rules  wherebv  the  inconveniences  may  in 
great  part  be  avoided  whicn  arp  incident  to  common  coh- 
versation,  and  the  advantages  gained  which  may  serve 
one's  own  private  and  secular  interests ;  that  understand- 
ing which  can  do  all  this,  would  far  more  easily  compre- 
hend as  much  as  is  needfhl  to  the  certain  knowledge  of 
Qod's  existence,  and  that  he  is  such  as  we  ought  to  wor- 
ship, and  may  enjoy,  if  it  apply  itself  hereto.  Do  not  so 
despair  as  not  to  make  an  attempt ;  you  know  not  the 
strength  of  your  own  mind  till  you  nave  tried  it. 

Stcandlfj  That  jovl  indulge  not,  or  do  not  suffer  your- 
.  selves  to  be  insensibly  seized  by,  a  mean  and  sordid  sloth. 
Set  your  thoughts  arwork  with  vigorous  diligence.  Gtive 
not  out  before  you  have  well  begun.  Resolve,  since  you 
have  a  thinking  power  about  you,  you  will  use  it  to  this 
most  necessary  purpose ;  and  hold  your  thoughts  to  it. 
See  that  your  qunds  do  not  presently  tire  and  flag ;  that 
you  be  rationally  peremptory,  and  soberly  obstinate,  in 
this  pursuit :  yield  not  to  be  oiverted.  Disdain,  having 
mincb  that  can  reach  up  to  the  great  Original  and  Author 
of  all  things,  that  they  should  be  confined  to  this  dirty 
earth,  or  only  to  things  low  and  mean. 

nirdlfi  Look  on  the  things  that  are  rationally  evident 
to  your  understandings,  as  equally  pertain  with  what  you 
see  with  your  eyes.  Are  you  not  as  sure  that  two  and 
two  make  four  (which  judgment  is  the  act  of  your  mind) 
as  that  this  thing  which  you  look  ^pon  is  black  or  white, 
or  of  this  or  that  shape  or  figure  1  Do  not  so  debase  your 
own  understandings,  as  to  think  nothing  certain  that  comes 
under  their  judgment  It  is  true,  they  are  apt  enough  to 
be  deceived  in  many  things,  and  so  is  your  sense  too;  but 
if  your  sense  could  n^e  you  certain  of  nothing,  what 
would  become  of  justice  and  government  among  taien  1 
Who  could  take  an  oath  before  a  magistrate  1  Whi^ 
would  become  of  the  common  actions  and  affiurs  of  lifel 
How  could  you  eat  or  drink,  or  buy  or  sell,  if  you  could 
not  certainly  distinguish  one  thing  from  another  1  Some 
things  are  so  plain  as  that  you  can  be  in  no  doubt  abont 
them,  as  that  tnis  is  bread,  not  a  stone;  that  a  horse,  not 
a  sheep ;  otherwise  all  the  world  must  stand  still,  and  all 
commerce  and  action  cease.  And  if  there  were  not  some 
things  sure  to  your  minds,  that  yon  may  certainly  say,  in 
some  plain  cases  at, least,  tiiis  is  true  and  that  false,  this 
right  and  that  wrong,  you  would  be  at  as  great  a  loss. 
Odierwise,  you  might  be  ^>t  to  think  a  part  of  a  thing 
greater  than  the  whole,  or  that  the  same  num  might  be  at 
London  and  at  Rome  at  the  same  time;  and  you  .might 
be  as  ready  to  kill  your  own  father  as  to  do  htm  rever- 
ence, or  to  commit  robbery  upon  your  rich  neighbour  as 
relieve  the  poor,  and  judge  the  one  as  good  an  action  as 
the  other. 

FowMj^  As  any  particular  thing  is  offered  to  you,  for 
the  purpose  we  are  nere  aiming  at^  consider  it  well  by 
itselr,  before  you  go  further;  and  thmk  thus.  Is  this  plain 
and  certain,  yea  or  no  1  If  at  the  first  sight  you  thmk  it 
not  so,  observe  diligently  what  is  brought  for  the  proof  of 
it,  and  see  whether  now  it  be  not  manifestly  certain ;  and 
when  you  once  find  it  is,  fix  it  in  your  mind  as  a  certain- 
ty ;  say,  Thus  far  I  am  sure.  \jfX  not  your  thoughts  run 
back  to  this  as  a  doubtftil  thinff  any  more,  or  unravel  their 
own  work;  but  make  use  of  it  as  a  certainty,  to  your 
farther  purpose. 

II.  Being  thus  prepared,  take  this  brief  account  of  what 
hath  before  been  discoursed  more  at  large.    And, 

Fvnt^  As  to  this  first  and  great  principle, — That  there  is 
a  Ck)d.    Be  but  patient  of  being  led  oy  the  hand  a  few 


easy  steps  in  a  way  that  is  in  some  part  soAcicnfly  beaiOL 
however,  that  is  sufficiently  plaib,  and  it  is  to  be  hopea 
you  will  soon  see  that  matter  put  out  of  all  doubt  Let 
this  then  be  your  first  step : 

1.  That  somewhat  or  other  there  is,  that  hath  been  from 
all  eternity  necessarily  and  of  itself,  without  dependence 
upon  any  thing  else*.  If  this  be  not  at  the  first  view  evi- 
dent to  you,  or  if  it  seem  too  large  a  step,  we  will  divide 
it  into  parts;  and  consider  well  what  is  said  for  the  proof 
of  it,  by  these  degrees. 

(I.)  Somewhat  or  other  must  ever  have  been;  for  other- 
wise', how  could  any  thing  come  to  be  at  alii  Devon 
think  it  was  possible,  if  ever  there  was  nothing  at  all  in 
being,  of  one  sort  or  other,  that  any  thing  shoald  have 
come  into  being  1  No  surely,  for  which  way  should  it  bel 
It  could  not  be  made  by  another,  there  beiikc  no  other  to 
make  it;  and  it  could  not  make  itself,  itself  being  as  jet 
nothing.  But  sure  you  can  easily  apprehend,  that  to  make 
a  thing  be,  is  to  do  something;  and  as  easily,  that  what  is 
nothing,  can  do  nothing.  Therefore,  when  your  ejres  tdl 
you  that  something  now  is,  you  may  be  as.  sure,  as  of  what 
you  see  with  your  eyes,  that  somewhat  or  other  hath  ever 
been.  Say  with  yourself,  Btm/tmluU  imio  u^  therefore  ww- 
vlkBA  haJUk  ever  fteen.  If  you  discern  not  the  clearness  c( 
this  consequence,  takcthe  opposite  to  it :  Neiking  now  ti, 
therefore  nMing  vriU  ever  be  f  it  is  as  broad  as  lo&f. 

(3.)  You  may  next  proceed  thus,  that  something  or 
other  hath  been  of  Utel/$  that  is,  without  depending  upon 
any  thinff  else,  or  being  beholden  to  any  other  thing  for  its 
bemg.  Now  here  pause  awhile,  ana  consider  what  is 
said  to  make  this  plain  to  you.  Either  you  most  acknow- 
ledge something  hath  ever  been  of  Utelf,  or  you  most  say 
that  all  things  that  are,  or  ever  have  been,  were  from«M- 
tker^  without  any  exocqption.  But  mark  now.  if  yon  say 
that  all  things  that  are,  or  eyer  have  been,  without  ezcoitp 
ing  any,  were  from  another,  yon  contradict  yourself;  for 
besides  all  things  that  are,  or  ever  haVe  been,  withom  ez- 
ceptinff  any.  there  is  not  another  from  whom  they  conld 
be.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  that  all  things  without  ex- 
ception diould  have  been  fbom  another ;  whence  then  it  is 
plain  that  something  must  have  been  of  itself,  without  de- 
pending for  its  being  upon  any  thing  else :  for  it  will  come 
to  the  same  contradiction,  if  you  say  all  things  depend 
upon  some  other ;  since  there  is  nothing  beyond  all  thincs: 
therefore,  to  say  that  all  things  depend,  is  to  say  they  de- 
pend on  nothing,  that  is.  they  do  not  depend.  And  to 
say  they  have  all  depended  on  one  another  for  their  being, 
or  maae  one  another,  is  altogether  as  absurd ;  for  it  will 
make  Ae  whole  com^Mss  or -circle  of  all  being  to  depend 
upon  nothing,  or  come  at  length  to'  this,  that  some  one 
made  itself,  or  even  (which  is  more  gross)  made  its  own 
maker ;  unless  you  will  rest  in  some  one  tnat  made  all  the 
other,  and  was  itself  not  made  by  any  of  them.  If  yon 
do  not  apprehend  this  yourself,  desire  any  one  that  hath  a 
better  understanding  to  explain  it  to  yoti,  and  you  will 
soon  see  the  matter  mtendea  by  it  to  be  as  evident  as  yonr 
heart  can  wish.  And  so  this  will  be  out  of  question  with 
you— That  somewhat  wte  of  itsdf;  which  added  to  what 
was  proved  before,  comes  to  this— That  somewhat  was 
ever  of  itself.  Ana  both  these  thus  conjoined,  plainly  ap- 
pear from  what  hath  been  said.  For  we  have  seen  thai 
nothing  could  possibly  make  itself,  (which  would  absurdly 
im^y,  thkt  before,  it  both  was  and  was  not,}  and  therefore, 
whatsoever  was  of  itself,  must  ever  have  oeen,  or  never 
had  beginning  of  being.  So  much,  then,  I  suppose  yon 
take  to  oe  most  certain,  that  somethiing  hath'  ever  been  of 
itself.    Whereupon  you  may  further  add, 

(3.)  That  what  was  ever  of  Uself,  was  necessarily,  I 
hq>e  you  understand  what  is  meant  by  being  necessarily, 
that  is,  being  so  as  that  it  could  not  possibly  out  be.  Yon 
may  perceive  that  some  things  are  so  as  that  it  was  possi- 
ble they  might  not  have  been,  as  a  house,  a  town,  a  ^• 
ment,  pr  whatsoever  was  made  by  such  makers  as  might 
have  chosen  whether  they  would  have  made  it,  or  do. 
Yea,  or  whatsoever  is  any  way  made  tp  be,  having  before 
not  been ;  for  what  once  was  not,  it  is  manifest  it  was  then 
possible  for  it  not  to  be.  But  to  be  necessarily,  is  to  be 
so  as  that  it  could  never  possibly  but  have  be^ ;  that  0i 
what  is  necessarily,  is  somewhat  of  so  excellent  a  nature, 
as  that  it  could  never  be  out  of  being.    Now  what  was 
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ever  of  itseU;  it  wis  in  this  sense  necessarily;  tfiz,  so  w 
thai  the  exceUencj  of  its  nature  was  such,  as  could  never 
permit  thsA  it  should  not  be;  whence  the  name  I  AM 
agrees  peeuliarhr  and  always  thereunto.  Nothing  can  other- 
vise  be  of  ilseU^  (not  by  making  itself,  which  you  have 
seen  is  impossiUe.)  but  by  an  everlasting  possession  of 
that  excellency  of  being,  which  excludes  all  possibility  of 
not  bein^.  It  depends  upon  no  one's  choice  or  power, 
whether  that  which  is  of  itself  shall  be'  or  not  be. 

(4.)  YiHat  hath  thus  ntr  been  nectsmrilf,  siiU  «MUid 
will  ever  be;  which  is  plain  upon  the  same  ground.  What 
Mmid  never  but  be,  am  never  but  be ;  for  its  nature  js 
such,  as  whereto  not  to  be  is  impossible.  Otherwise,  if 
its  nature  had  not  been  such,  there  being  nothing  else  by 
which  it  ahoold  be  made,*  it  could  never  have  been. 
Wherefore  thus  far  you  have  firai  footing  in  this  first 
step;  no  port  of  the  ground  which  it  measures  shakes  un- 
der you.  Yon  may  say  you  are  sure  of  this — That  some- 
what th^e  now  is,  that  hath  been  from  all  eternity  neces- 
nnlyandof  ilsefti;  without  dependence  u^Km  any  thing 
else,  and  tliat  can  never  eease  to  be. — Set  this  down  there- 
ftire  ibr  a  certainty,  and  then  add  to  it, 

9k  That  whatsoever  is  not  neesssarily  and  of  itself,  is 
from  and  by  that  which  is  necessarily  and  of  itself,  as  the 
irst  Author  sad  Cause  thereof.  This  is  so  certain,  thiit 
aochiag  needs  to  be  said  for  the  proof  of  it  more  tl\an  hath 
been  said  already,  so  that  you  do  but  understand  the 
saeaning  of  it;  which  you  cannot  but  do^  if  you  c6iisider 
that  all  things  that  are,  or  ever  were,  must  be  of  one  of 
these  two  sons,  «iar.  what  was  of  itself,  and  what  was  not 
of  iUftlf,  but  from  another :  therefore,  what  is  not  of  the 
tTA  sort,  must  be  of  thcysecond;  that  is,  what  was  not  of 
itsdi^  must  be  from  another;  and  then,  what  other. must 
it  be  frotnl  Surely  ftom  what  was  of  itself,  as  its  first  and 
chief  cause,  whatsoever  inierior  or  sedentary  causes  it  may 
have  had  besides;  that  were  before  it,  caused  by  that  first. 
So  that  ycm  have  now  plainly  before  you,  and  in  view, 
some  or  other  eternal,  necessary  Being,  not  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  it  18  in  itself,  but  as  the  origins  1  and  root  of  all 
besides.    Then  go  forward  a  little,  and  further  add, 

3.  Neidier  this  visible  world,  nor  any  thing  of  it,  is  ne- 
cessarily, or  of  itself,  without  depend&g  upgn  any  thing 
else;  ami  was  therefore  created  and  made  by  some  more 
excellent  Being  that  was  so,  and  is  onite  distinct  and 
diverserfrom  it.  Thax  this  may  be  eviaent  to  you,  coor 
sider, 

(1.^  That  whatsoever  is  changeable  or  imperfect,  and 
capable  of  becoming  more  perfect,  is  not  necessarily;  and 
of  Itself,  without  dependence  on  a^  thing  else.  Por  what 
is  of  itsielf  necessarily,  and  without  dependence  on  any 
other,  must  have  whatsoever  belongs'to  it,  all  at'onc&s;  for 
from  whence  should  any  addition  or  change  happen  any 
way  to  it  1  Not  from  anf  other,  for  it  no  more  depencfs 
on  another  for  addition,  than  it  is  liable  to  ditninution  by 
another,  beiug  what  it  is  necessarily,  or  {torn  itself:  for 
nothing  can  impart  or  add  what  It  hath  not ;  and  what  it 
hath  was  in  it  bcifoTe,  and  was  in  it  necessarily,  ojid  there-^ 
fore  unalterably,  and  without  possibility  of  any  change. 


Now  yon  know' this  visible  world  is  continually  changing, 
and  in  an  imperfect  state ;  ahd  we  ma^p  add,  that  there  is 
somewhat  invisible,  of  whose  present  being  we  are  certain, 
that  was  not  of  itself,  and  that  did  not  make  this  world. 
For  instance,  we  are  cehain  of  the  present  bein^  of  our 
own  mind  and  spirit,  which  we  cannot  see  with  our  eyes, 
but  by  self-reflection  we  are  sure  we  have  somewhat  in'  us 
that  can  think.  Nor  is  t^ere  any  thing  that  comes  under 
opur  immediate,  certain  observation,  more  excellent  than 
man  himself,  especially  his  miud  and  soul.  And  do  yon 
sot  yourself  know,  and  find  how  changeable,  indigent, 
and  imperfiect  that  isl  Therefore  joa  may  be  sure  it  is 
not  of  it»lf,  or  the  mak^r  of  this  visible  world.  If  all  the 
men  in  the  world  should  join  all  their  wit  and  power 
tocether,  4rhich  way  would  t^ey  go  to  work  to- toake  such 
a  world  as  thisi  ^ea,  <k  even  to  make  one  single  p^e  of 
crass,  or  ^"ain  of  sand  7  Which  way  can  you  devise,  then, 
Siey  ^omd  make  the  sun  or  stars,  or  such  an  earth  as 
thisl  It  IS  plam.  then,  that  all  this  world  had  a  maker, 
distinct  from  itself. 

(S.)  Whatsoever  beinf  is  of  ilsetf,  is  more  exocHent  than 
what  is  not  of  itself.    This  you  cannot  but  assent  to  at  the 
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first  sight:  for  besides  that  you  must  needs  acknowledge 
it  better  to  live  of  oneself,  than  to  be  beholden  fo  another, 
you  must  also  know  that  whatever  being  is  90t  of  itseli, 
hath  no  excellency  in  it,  but  what  was  in  that  being  that 
was  of  itself  before ;  and  therefore  it  had  in  it  all  the  ex- 
cellency that  is  in  such  things  as  proceeded  from  it,  (una- 
bated because  in  it  necessarily,)  together  with  the  proper 
excellency  of  its  own  being,  whereas  the  other  sort  of 
beings  have  hut  their  own  derived  excellency  only. 
Wherefi>re  this  also  is  most  evident^  that  this  world  had  a 
maker  distinct  from  and  more  ezqellent  than  itself,  that 
changes  not,  and  whereto  that  name  most  properly  agrees, 
I  AM  THAT  I  AM.  Being  sure  of  this,  you  may  pro- 
ceed, and  conclude, 

4.  That  the  things  which  are  manifestly  not  of  them- 
selves, but  created  and  made,  do  plainly  show  that  the 
Maker  of  them  doth  excel  in  ttower,  wisdom,'  snd  good- 
ness. The  greamess  of  his  woriEs  shows  his  nughty  power ; 
the  nature,  exactness,  and  order  of  ihem,  his  admirable 
wisdom;  and  his  own  self-sufficiency,  and  independency 
on  the  things  made,  show  his  rich  and  vast  goodness  in 
making  them,-  as  you  may  see  more  at  large  in  Part  I, 
Now  therefore,  if  you  have  attended,  you  cannot  but  find 
you  are  sure  and  at  a  plain  certainty  concerning  these  four 
things :  (1.)  That  somewhat  was  ever,  and  is  necessarily, 
rs.^  That  what  was  not  so  did  arise  from  that  which  was. 
(3.)  That  this  world  being  not  so,  did  therefore  spring  Arom 
that  eternal,  necessary,  self-subsisting  Being.  (4.}  And 
that' this  Being  hath  tnose  particular  excellences,  whereof 
there  are  the  manifest  appearances  and  footstqa  in  the 
works  that  are  made  by  him,  (viz,  especially  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness,)  in  himseli.  And  thus  the  invisible 
things  of  him -from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understoodby  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  ^d  godhead ;  so  that  they  who  see  them 
not  are  wittiqiK  excuse,  ^m.  i.  00.  If  you  be  sure  that 
any  thing  is,  you  may  be  sure  somtfwnat  was  ever  of 
itself:  if  you  be  sulre  any  thin^  that  was  not  of  Itself 
hath  appearances  of  power.  Wisdom,  and  goodness  in  the 
frame  of  it,'  you  may  be  sure  that  Being  which  was  of 
itself  is  the  powerful,  wi$e.'  ahd  good  Creator  andllfaker 
of  it  ■  It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  you  are  at  a  certainty ,-» 
That  God  is. 

III.  Secondly,  And  now  as  to  the  second  principle,  that 
hath  been  insist^  on  also  in  the  former  Part,— 'That  this 
God  is  conversable  with  men.  You  cannot  surely  doubt, 
but  that  he  that  made  you,  and  gave  you  all  that  any  way 
belongs  to  your  being,  can  apply  himself  to  you,  or  any  of 
his  creatures,  in  a  wav  suitable  to'  the  natures  which  he 
hath  put  into  you  ana  them;  nor  that  he  is  ready  to  con- 
verse with  you,  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  nature  he  hath 
given  you,  if  you  be  such  towards  him,'  and  so  apply 
yoursejf  to  him,  as  you  ought.  Por  it  is  not  a  greater 
thinff  to  do  so,  nor  more  exceeding  or  going  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  as  you  cannot 
but  see,  than  to  have  giveh  being  to  you,  snd  all  thingsi 

But  now  if  what  is  farther  discoursed  in  that  fonner 
Part,  concerning  the  oneness  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
the  infiniteness  thereof,  or  concerning  any  other  perfec- 
tions there  particularly  asserted  unto  it,  seem  not  so  plain 
to  you  as  is  requisite  to  guide  and  facilitate  your  applica- 
tions' to  him ;  what  hath  oeen  more  plainly  said  in  this,  is 
however  sufficient,  as  more  primarily  Aindamental  and 
pre-requisite  to  that  further  knowledge  ,of  his  nature  and 
will  towards  you,  which  in  another  way  is  to  be  had  and 
sought  aflen 

A  cloud  and  darkness  are  now  drawn  over  the  world  of 
mankind ;  and  though  it  be  still  very  easily  discernible 
that  Ood  u,  it  is  yet  more  difficult  to  attain  to  so  distinct 
apprehensions  what  he  is,  as  are  necessary  to  our  convers- 
ing with  him.  Against  this  difficulty^  he  hath  afibrded  a 
gracious  relief;  that  is,  he  hath'  pioVided  there  should  be 
a  more  express  discovery  of  him  extant  among  men,  than 
can  be  collected  by-  their  making  observations  upon  this 
world.  The  case  was  such  with  man,.(grown  now  so  great 
a  stranger  to  God,)  as  to  require  a  written  revelation  of  his 
nature  and  will ;  and  we  have  it  in  those  scriptures  which 
bear  with  us  the  name  of  the  word  of  God.  It  were  m- 
deed  very  unseasobable  and  absurd,  to  urge  their  authon^ 
in  the  inquiry,  whether  there  be  a  God  or  no  %  For  whit 
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case,  ifi  these  and  many  more  sach  respects;  and  by  ob- 
serving the  complaints  of  the  most  senons,  and  snch  as 
have  seemed  most  to  study  themselves,  collect  it  is  gene- 
rally so  with  others  also. 

I V.  They  that  have  read  the  sacred  volume,  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  'all  flesh  have  corrupted  their  way ;  that  the 
great  Grod,  looking  d  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children 
of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  that 
did  seek  God,  hath  only  the  unpieffising  prospect  before  his 
eyes  even  of  a  universal  depravation  and  defection ;  that 
every  one  of  them  is  gone  Dack :  they  are  altogether  be- 
come filthy,  there  is  none  tha(  doeth  good,  no  not  one ; 
that  all  have  sinned,*  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  (Sod; 
that  this  world  lieth  in  wickedness  ;r  and  that  this  was  not 
the  first  state  of  man,  but  that  he  is  degenerated  into  it 
from  a  former  and  better  state;  thatr  "Qod  mmde  him 
upright,"  but  that  he  is  become  otherwise,  by  his  own 
'*  many  inventions :"  that  l^  trying  conclusions  to  better  a 
state  already  truly  ^pod,  he  Drought  himself  into  this  woful 
plight ;  and  by  aimmg  at  somewhat  above,  sunk  so  far  be- 
neath himself  into  that  gulf  of  impurity  and  misery,  that 
is  now  become  to  him  as  his  own  element  and  natural 
state. 

Yea  and  the  matter  hath  that  evidence,  that  even  many 
of  them  who,  for  ought  we  know,  never  convensed  with 
those  sacred  records,  have  no  less  clearly  discovered  their 
sense  of  the  present  e^  state  of  man,  than  their  ignorance 
of  the  original  of  that  evilpi  though  some  of  i^em  carefully 
acquit  GK^  of  it  We  find  their  complaints  of  tke  malig- 
nU^  of  ignoraneeyi  surronnding  all  the  earth,  and  that  cor- 
mpts  the  soul  shut  up  in  the  body;  that,  as  a  garment  and 
web,  in  wraps  the  nunds  of  men.  that  they  cannot  look  to 
him  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  b^'  known,  and  who  is  not  to 
be  heard  with  ears,  nor  seen  with  eyes,  nor  eipressed  by 
words.  That  till  it  be  rent  in  pieces,  they  nave  upon 
them  the  bond  of  corruptiony^  the  dark  coverture,  the  living 
death,  the  seftsible  carcass,  a  moving  sepulchre,  which 
thev  carry  about  with  them.  '  - 

We  find  complaints,  that  Ity  bonds  and  chains  i  our  mind 
is  keldffrotn  our  infancy :  of  certain  "  mean  and  debasing 
passions,  that  do  fasten  an^  even  nail  the  soul  to  the  body :" 
of  muck  greater  evils^"^  and  more  grievous^  ikan  the  most 
painful  bodily  diseases^  gouts,  stranguries,  dysenteries^  ana 
myriads  of  the  like  ;  viz.  all  maimer  of  sins,  wickednesses, 
transgressions,  ungodlinesses,  which  we  have  to  lament  asthe 
tuUadies  or  disanections  of  our  soul. 

Of  certain  old  or  inveterflte  spots/  that  are  J>y  all  means 
to  be  washed  and  purged  out :  that  there  are  certain  prin- 
dfles  of  viciousness,^  as  pleasures,  ^iefs,  lusts,  fears,  en- 
kmdlea  from  .the  body,  but  mixed  with  the  soul^  and  that 
absurdly  bear  rule  over  it. 

And  the  naturahiess  p  of  these  is  i^ore  than  intimated, 
while  they  are  said  to  be  rather  frmn  parents  and  our  first 
eUanents  Vian  ourselves :  or,  rather  to  be  imputed,  as  is  else^ 
where  ^  said,  to  those  that  plant^  than  those  thai  are  pbaiUed. 

Whence  also,  viu  is  said  to  be  involuntary  :*  (being 
rooted  in  our  natures :)  that^hos^ever  are  vicious,  become 
so  iVom  such  things  as  do  even  prevent  our  choice.    And 
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that  aU  men  do  mmv  €vU  Atfn  g0^»  btgmmg  evenfrm 
their  very  childhood. 

And(as  another  expresses  it  t)  we  offend  from  ceitaim  t». 
voluntary  passions,  in  which  the  pravity  of  the  soul  is  made 
to  consist:  or  that  we  here partaJte  a  certain vm»dane*9A' 
lure,  which,  he  says,  is  mixed  of  mind  and  necessUiff. 

And  even  from  hence  that  virtue  is  voluntary ;  vice  u^ 
by  another,  conelmded  to  be  iwoohtntary.^    "  For,^'  says  that 
author,  "  who  can  willingly,  in  the  moat  lovely  and  mott 
noble  part  of  himself,  choose  that  which  is  the  greatest  o( 
all  evus  V*  esteeming  vicious  inclination  the  most  repug- 
nant thing  to  liberty,  (as  it  is  indeed  in  the  moral  aense^ 
and  the  greatest  slavery.  Whereupon,  another  inqnirin^t 
since  God  doth  nothing  but  what  is  good,  whence  em 
should  come,  resolves  that  whatsoever  is  ^ood  is  from 
heaven,  but  all  evU  froih  our  self^uUural  vUeness.   And 
y  another  speaks  of  an  evil  adhenng  to  our  being,  and  not 
only  acquired,  but  even  connatural  tousf  yea,  and  this  evil 
is  said  to  be  the  very  death  of  the  soul.    The  sadness  of  the 
common  case  of  man  in  this  respect,  hath  been  therefore 
embljematically  represented  by  a  *  peium  of  error  and  igw- 
ranee,  presented  to' every  one  at  their  first  coming  iiUo  ik 
wartd,  and  whereof  it  is  said  all  do  drink,  m/tre  orlm:  % 
woman  called  Imposture,  accompanied  by  other  harlots, 
Opinion,  Lust,  Pleasure,  Ac.  seizing  and  leading  avij 
every  one,    •  And  hence  are  bitter  camptaints  and  accusor 
tions  poured  forth  even  against  nature  itself,  as  beinf  a  mm 
force  and  war,  and  having  nothing  |mre  or  sincere  in  it,  bat 
naving  its  course  amidst  many  unnghteous  passions ;  jea, 
and  its  rise  add  first  production  are  lamented,  as  fonnded 
in  unrightequ^iess.    The  discontentfid  resentments  lvher^ 
of  have  made  sonie  not  spare  to  censure  our  very  make 
and  frara^,.  b  the  uniting  of  an  immortal  thing  to  a  mortal 
in.  the  composilioh  of  man,  as  a  kind  of  distortion  of  na- 
ture, that  the  thing  produced,,  should  be  made  to  delight  in 
having  parts  so  unnaturally  pulled  and  drawn  together. 

VI.  So  that  some  of  the  ethnjck  philosophers  have  been 
so  far  from  denying  a  corruption  and  depravation  of  nar 
ture  in  man,  that  they  have  overstrained  the  matter,  and 
thought  vicious  inclination  more  deeply  natural  thtm  in- 
deed it  is ;  and  so  taxed  and  blanked  nature,  ih  the  case 
of  man,  as  to  be  too  liable  to  implied  reflections  even  on 
the  blessed  Author  of  nature  nLroself.*     Whereto  the 
known  principles  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics  do  too  plainly 
tend,  who  give  in  so  vast  a  catalogue  of  the  diseases  and 
distempers  of  the  mind  of  man :  taking  every  thing  into 
the  account  that  hath  the  least  of  perturbation  in  it,  with- 
out excepting  so  much  as  mercy  itself,  or  pity  towards 
them  that  suffer  unjustly ;  and  yet   seem  to  subject  all 
things  to  fate  and  natural  neces^ty,  whereby  all  these 
evils  in  the  mind  of  man  would  be  rejected  upon  the  holy 
GJod,  as  their  original  cause.d    Whence  therefore  some 
that  were  more  sober  have  made  it  their  business  to  vindi- 
cate drod  f^om  so  horrid  an  imputation ;  and  one  of  much 
note  animadverts  upon  the  mistakes  of  such  as  seemed  so 
to  charge  hiin,  sharply  blaming  theia  for  such  an  inu- 
matipn ;  but  more  sharply  (quarrelling  others  in  his  own 
dubious  twilight)  for  the  excuse  they  give  of  it,  viz. 

b  TtM  Bvnrta'i  ivvtpxofupov  aBawarov.   Pint  de  flolect.  Anhn.  p.  184. 
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their  prqiadioed  oppoMn.  or  tome  nnwur  vrmmukm  of  thsin  oaeB  rtivtcM 

bajpond  wbat  was  meant    FtethouiJitfaeyreokoacAcof  ainoiictlwdiitoinpcn 

of  (he  mind ;  yet  ao  afterWaida  they  do  avcXci/fitfvvvii  too.  'Wbenee  U  v  praba- 

e^os  aiMrtf  the  evfla  of  man's  nature  no  oCher«w 

pertuitatioa  in  it.  or  ata  it  misfatuiao  thowwM 


ble  they  ii|tendod  to  place 
than  aa  it  ihould  include  u 
are  more 


lore  ajM  to  be  paaaionate  upoo  each  dcoaafeha^  than  jiaSt  andTwiBe,  to  tbi 
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Xnraircrcy  cXttiyxai^^eMtir.Howhardisitto  bepitiftdaod^Mte!  Ftatai 
Apophthef.  Laoon.  And  that  aAarwaida  making  «i»eXrnii^vwi  ^iewm  M 
their  meantnff  was,  thatk  eahn  ai^aeda&iidil  or  mopeiwion  to  relieve  p«*m 
in  distiesa  was  the  v&tue.  both  the  other  Uie  oppoaiteVioea.  WUcb  fcen 
mere  likely  tiian  BAoagins's  way  of  aalvinf  tin  smutmo^nref,  by  aapvoni 
mftXtn/memni  here  to  ba«e  been  misprinled  fbr  cXcimievvMr.  br  aome  veiy  • 

ng tansrriben.  thatwere  wiUinc  rathsr  to  expKaa  tlwir  own  Biiidthi 
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•That  God  doth  what  they  «ttrilrate  to  him  in  this  matter, 
ftr  the  punishment  of  wicked  men ;  f alleging  it  were  a 
frierons  matter  that  God  should  will  and  revenge  the 
mme  thing,  that  wickedness  should  both  be,  and  be  pu- 
nished, according  to  the  mind  of  God.  'Some  do,  with 
great  reverence  o€  the  divine  majestjr,  confess  the  rise  of 
aU  this  evil  to  be  from  man  himself,  vix,  even  that  sort  of 
evil  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  wickedness,  is  said  to 
be  firom  an  innate  principle,  which  the  arbitrary  power  of 
a  Hmn's  own  soul  hateheth  and  fosteiss,  and  the  fault  is  his 
who  admits  it ;  but  God  is  faultless :  h  that  God  did  place 
the  soul  over  a  terrene  body,  as  a  charioteer  over  a  cha- 
riot, which  it  might  governor  negltetwdu;. 

So  another  says,  WU  iwhatsotver  things  eama  into  this 
wtrU  firom  Chd,  are  gofd;  btUtvUs  proceed  from  a  certain 
mndeiU  naUere,  4rc,  By  which  what  could  he  mean,  but 
the  hereditary  pravity  which  hath  in  a  long  series  de- 
scended ftoin  depraved  progenitors,  so  as  no  longer  to  be 
«  new  thing;  but  of  a  forgotten  original,  and  from  of  old 
Teigning  in  the  world  1 

They  of  this  fiunous  sect,  the  Platonists,  seem  often  to 
attribute  vicious  inclindtion  to  the  soul's  being  united  with 
the  body ;  (as  supposing  it  to  have  /existed,  pure  and  sin- 
less before ;)  yet  even  they  anpear  also  nOt  to  ha^e  thought 
it  inpoasible  a  human  soul  snould  sometime  have  be^  in 
an  earthly  body  without  sin.  For  their  renowned  leader 
<dis«nir5es  at  large  of  a  former  incorrupt  state  of  man  in 
the  body,  (a  golden  age,  as  others  also  call  it,)  and  of  a 
<!efection  or  aj^ostacy  from  it;  which  state,  though  his 
Egyptian  tradition  misinformed  him  about  the  continuance 
«fit,  he  excellently  describes,  (as  also  man's  decliiiinff 
Iran  it,)  telling  us,  that  **  then  God  familiarly  conversed 
with  men,  taking  care  of  them,  as  a  shepherd  of  his  flock : 
«that  he  was  chiefly  intent  "upon  the  ducture  and  govern- 
ment of  their  minds ;  tthat,(as  he  afterward  says  in  another 
part  of  that  unfinished  discourse)  while  the  godlike  nai/wre 
eontimud  in  st^ideiU  vigour  vdth  tJum^  they  were  obedient 
to  laws,  and  behaved  themselves  friendly  towards  that 
«  divine  iking  thai  was  akin  to  tkem.  Then  they  possessed 
thoughts  that  were  true,  and  altogether  ^reat;  using  meek- 
ness and  prudence  in  reference  to  their  own  conditions 
nnd  one  another ;  that  they  disregarded  all  things  in  com- 
parison of  virtue.  They  easily  jbore  a  jprosperous  condi- 
tion, esteemmg  all  outward  things  little.  They  were  not 
intoziealed  or  drunken  with  seumal  delights;  but  sober 
and  quick-sighted,  and  all  thin^  increaied  ■  upon  them 
through  their  mutual  love  end  virtue;  But  they  growing 
ai  length  into  a  too  great  esteem  and  love  of  terrene  things 
— »  and  thai  particifiuion  vtkiek  they  had  of  Cfod  deca3j;ing, 
<whereas  all  was  well  while  the  Divine  nature  remamed 
with  theiki,}  and  being  variously  intermingled  with  m/ueh 
deeUUfevU,  and  a  Jriud  of  human  costoin  or  course  of 
living,"  as  elsewhere  he  so  expresses  sinful  corruption, 
^'  prevailing  among  them,  and  they  not  able  to  bear,  a  pros- 
perous condition,  came  to  shame,  and  ruin  with  it ;  having 
lost  the  loveliest  of  their  mos(pr^ious  things.*'  Agreeably 
whereto,  another,  discoursing  of  the  nature  and  original 
•of  evil,  places  it  in  our  being  plunged  and  sunk  into  mat- 
ter and  corporeity :  and  commenting-upon  a  noted  ^passage 
•f  his  master,  viz.  "  That  our  recovery  must  be*  by .  a 
^eedy  flight  to  God,"  An.  says,  that  ihisftigU  is -not  to  de- 
jmrtfram  the  earthy  4  btU  that  we  beC4fme,  even  while  4te  are 
«s  earthy  righteous,  and  holfj  and  wise. 

Therefore  idso  have  we  with  this  sort  of  men,  so  fre- 
•qaent  discourses  of  the  purgative  virtues, '  which  suppose 
a  lapse  into  great  impurities ;  ^et  not  so  insejiantble  from 
oar  natures,  but  that  by  divine  hflp  (which  they  also 
if^im^iwnt*»  speak  of  as  necessary)  a  cure  and  redress  may 
he  wTouffht. 

TIL  Nor,  if  we  consider,  can  it  be  so  much  as  ima^- 
ahie  to  ns,  that  the  present,  state  of  man  is  his  primtHve 
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,  it  is  eudid  to  ntipow  thair  would  have  'ChoM  nth«r  to  tai  go 
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State,  or  that  he  is  now  such  as  he  was  at  first  made.  For 
neither  is  it  conceivable,  the  blessed  God  should  have 
made  a  creature  with  an  aversion  to  the  only  important 
ends,  whereof  it  is  naturally  capable ;  or,  particularly, 
that  ne  created  man  with  a  disaflection  to  himself;  or  that 
ever  he  at  first  designed  a  being  of  so  high  excellency  as 
the  spirit  of  man,  to  drudge  so  meanlv,  and  be  so  basely 
servile  to  terrene  inclinations;  or,  that  since  there  are 
manifestly  powers  in  him  of  a  superior  and  inferior  sort 
and  order,  Uie  meaner  should  have  been,  by  original  insti- 
tution, ft'amed  tb  command,  and  the  more  noble  and  ex- 
cellent, only  to  obey  ai)d  serve;  as  now,  everyone  that 
observes  may  see  the  common  case  with  man  is.  And 
how  far' he  is  swerved  from  what  he  was,  is  easily  conjec- 
turable,  by  comparinghim  wiih  the  measures  which  show 
what  he  should  be.  For  it  cannot  be  conceived  for  what 
end  laws  w^re  ever  given  him,  if,  at  least,  we  allow  them 
not  the  measures  of  his  primitive  capacity,  or  deny  him 
ever  to  have  been  in  a  possibility  to  obey.  Could  they  be 
intended  for  his  government,  il:  conformity  to  them  were 
against  or  above  his  nature  1  or  were  they  only  for  his 
condemnation  1  or  for  that,  if  he  was  never  cajpable  of 
obeying  themi  How  inconsistent  were  it  with  tne  good* 
ness  of  the .  blessed  God,  that .  the  condemnation  of  his 
creatures  should  be  the  first  design  of  his  giving  them 
laws ;  and  with  his  justice,  to  make  his  laws  the  rule  of 
punishmeht,  to  whom  they  could  never  he  the  rule  of 
-obedience  and  duty;  or  with  his  wisdom,  to  frame  a  sys- 
tem and  body  of  laws,  that  Should  never  serve  for  either 
purpose,  and  so  be  upon  the  whole  useful  for  nothing  1 
The  tiommon  reason  of  mankind  tsacheth  us,  to  estimate 
the  wisdom  and  equity  of  lawgivers,  by  the  suitableness 
of  their  constitutions  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  are  made;  and  we  commonly 
reckon  nothing  can  more  slur  and  exposif  government,  than 
the  imposing  of  constitutions  most  probably  impracticable, 
and  wnich  are  never  likely  to  obtain.  How  much  more 
incongruous  must  it  be  esteemed  to  enjoin  such  as  never 
possibly  could  1  Prudent  legislators,  and  studious  of  the 
common  good,  would  be  shy  to  impose  upon  men  und^ 
their  power,  against  iheif  genius  and  common  tteages, 
neither  alterable  easily,  nor  to  any  advantage.  Much  more 
absurd  were  it,  wiik  great  solemnity  and  weighty  sanc^ 
tions  to  enact  statutes  for  brute  creatures !  And  wherein 
were  it  more  to  purpose  to  preseribe  unto  men  strict  rules 
of  piety  and  virtue,  'than  to  beasts  or  trees,  if  the  former 
had  not  been  capable  of  observing  them  as  the  latter  were 
not  1  We  insist  not  on  the  written  precepts  in  the  sacred 
volume,  (where  we  have  also  tl^e  hisiorir  of  man's  creation 
and  iail,)  but  let  the  law  be  conisidered  which  is  written 
in  men's .  hearts ;  the  nfiftof  3ii/iioify<xd(,  the  rd^t;  /»!«/<•(,  or 
the  lex  nata*  (in  the  ethnick  language,)  which  ike  eternal^ 
lawgiving  mind  hath  created  in  our  souls.  And  how  evi- 
dently doth  that  law  convince,  .that  we  neither  are  nor  do 
what  we  should !  How  gross  and  numerous  defonnities 
do  we  daily  behold  by  that  shattered  and  broken  glass  I 
how  many  thines  which  we  disapprove,  or  certainly  would, 
if  we  discussed  the  matter  with  ourselves  t  How  frequent 
bttffetings  are  ipany,  when  thej  reflect,  constrained  to 
suffer  at  their  own  hands;  even  wherein  (not  having  an- 
other law)  they  are  only  "  a  law  to  themselves,"  Rom.  ii. 
and  have  only  their  own  thoughts,  either  their  excusers,  or 
accusers!  And  what  doth  that  signify,  but  a  lapse  and 
recess  from  their  original  state  1  the  broken  imperfect  me- 
morials whereof,  are  a  standing  testimony  against  their 
present  course ;  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  comely 
and  uncomely,  remonstrating  against  their  vicious  inclina- 
tions and  wayi.  For  would  they  ever  reprove  themselves 
for  what  was  not  possible  to  be  otherwise  1  Or  was  man 
created  a  mere  piece  of  self-contradiction ;  or  with  a  nature 
made  up  of  repugnancies,  and  perpetually  at  war  with 
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itself  1  This  I  should  do,  but  that  which  is  clean  contrarjr 
I  have  a  mind  to.  Were  these  ever  like  to  be  impressions, 
both  signed  upon  him  hy  the  same  hand  1  Nothing  is 
plainer^  therefore,  than  that  he  is  corrupted  £rom  his  pri- 
mitive mtegrity ,  and  become  a  depraved  and  a  degenerate 
thine. 

•  VlII.  2.  We  go  on  then,  in  the  next  place,  to  show, — 
That  bj  this  degeneracy,  ihe  temple  dt  the  living  GkxL 
among  men  became  waste  and  desolate:  viz.  both  unin- 
habitable or  unfit  for  his  blessed  presence ;  and,  thereupon, 
deserted  and  forsaken  of  it.  And  (because  in  breaches 
and  disagreements 'man  hath  the -first  hand  and  part)r^e 
shall  therefore  treat,  FirUj  Of  the  unaptness  of  man,  in  his 
state  of  apostacv,  to  entertain  the  divine  presence,  or  be 
any  longer  God's  iemple ;  Second^  Of  the  blessed  Qod!s 
absenting  himself^  and  estrangement  from  him  hereupon. 

1.  That  the  spirit  of  man,  by  his  having  apostatized,  be- 
came unJU  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  tem]4e,  wil^  too 
plainly  appear,. by  6onsidenng  the  nature  of  that<ipostacy ; 
which,  wnat  was  it  but  a  severing  himself  from  €rod^  a 
recess  and  separation!  Not  in  respect  of  place,  (which 
was  impossible,)  but  the  temper  of  his  mind  and  spirit ;  or 
not  by  a  local  removal,  but  by  unsniitableness  and  disaf- 
fection, departing  in  heart  from  the  living  God.  'Tis  true 
indeed,  that  by  this  his  revolt,  he  became  indisposed  to  all 
other  converse, which  belonged  to  him  as  a  creature  intel- 
hgeiit  and  virtuous,  but  chiefly  to  divine :  the  blessed  God 
being  the  chief  tetm  of  this  defection  and  revolt.  For 
man,  by  hia  original  rectitude,  was  prihcipally  determined 
towarw  God:  and  by  the  same  due  bent  and  frame  of 
spirit  by  which  he  stood  rightly  posfured  towards  him,  he 
was  in  a  right  disposition  to  everything  besides  wherewith 
he  had  any  concern.  And  adherin]B^  to  him  as  his  centre 
and  prime  object,  he  kept  his  due  order  towards  all  other 
things :  whence  oy  forcing  and  relaxing  the  bonds  that 
held  him  united  to  God,  and  l^  changing  his  posture 
towards  him,  he  came  to  stand  right  no  way.  Tumine  to 
him  the  back,  and  not  the  face,  all  things  are  inverted  to 
him.  He  is  now  become  most  directly  opposite  to  God, 
and  unduly  di<tposed  towards  other  thines  only  by  means 
of  that  opposition.  As  then  he  is  unntfor  every  other 
good  use,  so  most  of  all  for  that  of  a  temple:  and  that 
•upon  both  the  above-mentioned  accounts,  as  oeing  first 
unsuitable  to  the  blessed  God,  and  then  thereupon  disaf- 
fected. 

lU.  Man  was  become  most  wisuiialiU ^to  him;  the  di- 
vine image  "(which  where  shoifld  it  be  but  in  his  tebiple) 
being  now  defacedand  torn  down.  We  speak  not  now  of 
the.  natural  imaee  of  God  in  man,  or  the  representation 
the  soul  of  man  hath  of  its  Maker  In  the  spiritual,  intelli- 
gent, vital,  and  immortal  nature  thereof,  which  ima^  we 
know  cannot  be  lost ;  but  its  resemblance  of  him  m  the 
excellences  which  appear  to  be  Iqst,  and  which  were  his 
duty,  a  ddntum  inesse,  and  could  not  be  lost  but  by  his 
own  great. default.  And  those  are  both  such  as  wherein 
the  soul  of  man  did  imitate  and  resemble  God,  as  know- 
ledge, purity,  justice,  baiignit3r,  &c.  and  such  as  wherein 
though  it  could  not  imitate  lum,  yet  was  to  bear^  itself 
'correspondently  towards  him-,,  asne  being  the  absolute 
Sovereign,  to  be  subi(ict  to  him,  obey  and  serve  him :  and 
he  bein^  the  all-sufficient  Good,  to  trust  in  him,  depend 
upon  hiih,  know,  love,  and  delight  in  him,  unite  with 
him.  and  expect  blessedness  only"  ih  and  from  him.  How 
unlike  and  disagreeable  to  God  in  all  these  respects  is 
apostate  man !  That  whereas  the  notion  given  us  of  Gk)d, 
is,  that  he  is  Light,  and  with  him  is  no  darkness  at  all ; 
(1  John  i.)  it  is  said  of  such  as  have  been  involved  in  the 
common  apostacy,  in  reference  to  that  their  former  state, 
"  Ye  weite  darkness;"  as  if  that  were  the  fittest  and  truest 
account  that  could  be  given  of  this  revolted  creature :  not 
that  he  is  ih  darkness,  or  there  is  much  darkness  in  him, 
but,  "  He  is  darkness,"  Ephes.  v.  He  and  darlmess  may 
define  one  another— That  is  he ;  and  he  is' that.  A  dismal 
horrid  cloud  hath  inwrapped  his  soul,  that  resists  and 

S'elds  not  easily  to  the  most  piercing  beams,  excludes 
jht,  wheresoever  it  would  insinuate  itself.  This  hath 
made  the  soul  of  man  a  most  unmeet  receptacle  for  the 
divine  presence,  and  more  like  a  dungeon  tnan  a  temple. 
And  as  he  is  now  sunk  into  carnality,  and  a  low,  abject, 
earthly  spirit,  how  unfit  is  he  for  divme  converse !    How 


unapt  to  savour  the  things  of  God !    How  unlike  the 
Father  of  Spirits  I    And  whereas  he  was  of  a  ifiiddle  nar 
ture,  partakmg  somewhat  of  the  angelical,  somewhat  of 
the  animal  life,  how  is  he  swallowed  up  of  the  latter,  and 
become  like  the  beasts  that  perish ;  as  the  horse  and  mule 
without  understanding,  as  the  dog  and  swine  both  lor 
fierceness  and  impurity :  as  the  one  is  both  apt  to  bite  and 
devour,  and  return  to  his  own  vomit,  and  the  other  both 
to  rend  such  as  staiid  in  his  way,  and  wallow  in  the  mire. 
•We  might  add  the.  sundry  other  Scripture  resemblances 
of  wolves^  beeirs,  lions,  serptots,  adders,  vipers,  Ac  where- 
by inany  brutes  seem  to  meet  in  one  man ;  and  to  have 
made  a  collection,  and  contributed  their  worst  qualities, 
and  all  the  venom  of  their  natures,  to  the  making  up  of 
one  mischievous  composition  in  him.    So  that  instead  of 
a  temple,  he  is  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hurtful  thing : 
he  is,  in  short,  of  a  reprobate  mind,  full  of  all  unrighteous- 
ness, fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness, 
envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity,  Ac.    How  repug- 
nant, in  all  respects,  to  the  holy,  pure,  benign^  merciful 
nature  of  God !    How  remote  from  the  imitation  of  his  ' 
Maker,  wherein  he  hath  ofiered  himself  as  his  most 
imitable  piuteml    And  wherein  he  is  not  imitable,  but 
requires  a  proportionable  and  correspondent  deportment 
or  conformity ;  as  by  trust  to  his  all-sufficiency,  by  subjec- 
tion to  hi^sovereign  power  and  government    How  dismal 
is  the  case,  and  how  horrid,  the  efiects,  of  the  apostacy  in 
these  regards  1    How  preposterous  and  perverse  are  his 
dispositions  and  the  course  he  hath  run !    For  wherein  it 
was  permitted  to  him  to  imitate  and  affect  likeness  to  a 
Deity ;  wiiere  he  was  put  under  no  restraints,  and  his 
highest  aspirings  had  been  not  only  innocent,  but  most 
worthy  of  praise,  (as  to  imitate  God  m  wisdom,  righteous- 
Itess,  sincerity,  goodness,'purity,  Ac.)  here  notning  would 
please  but  utmost  dissimilitude,  and  to  be  as  unlike  God 
as  he  could  devise.    But  in  those  things  that  were  within 
the  enclosure,  and  appropriate  most  peculiarly  to  the  God- 
head ;  to  be  the  ffirst  and  the  last,  the  Alj^a  and  Omega ; 
the  only  oiie  on  whom  ail  must  depend,  and  to  whom  all 
tnqst  be  subject  and  obey :  these  sacred  regalia,  the  highest 
rights  and  nowers  of  the  eternal  crown,  these  are  thought 
fine  things,  and  beheld  with  a  libidinous  devouring  cr^e, 
caught  at  by  a  profane  8acrilcg;ious  hand.    Nothing  would 
satisfy  but  to  b^  Godlike  in  this  most  disallowed  and  im- 
possible sense.  "^Man,  when  he  hath  reduced  himself  to 
the  lowest  pitch  of  vileness;  misery,  and  penury,  now  will 
be  self-sufficient ;  and  when  he  is  become  the  most  abject 
slave  to  ignominious  lusts  and  passions,  now  he  will  be 
supreme:   that  is,  having  made  himself  viler  than  the 
meaiiest  creature,  and  worse  than  nothing,  he  will  be  & 
god,  even  his  pwn,  a  gbd  to  himself    Having  severed 
and  cut  himself  ofi"  from  God,  he  will  supply  the  room, 
and  live  only  within  himself:  be  to  himself  what  God  was, 
and  should  ever  be.    He  now  moves  wholly  in  his  own 
sphere,  disjoined  fVom  that  of  the  whole  world,  and  is  his 
own  centre.    All  he  does  is  from  himself,  and  ror  himself. 
Thus  is  the  true  image  of  God  torn  down  from  his  own 
temple,  and  that  alienated,  and  become  the  temple  of  a. 
false  god,  dedicate  to  that  abominable  idol,  self 

IX.  ^nd.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  man  is  most  dis- 
affected to  God,  aifd  flill  of  enmity.  So  Scripture  testifies, 
concerning,  the  carnal  mind,  Rom.  viii.  8.  And  whom  it 
had  before  represented  (ch.  ii.)  full  of  all  malignity,  it 
afterwards  speaks  of  as  directing  ^t  (most  horrid  to  think  J) 
against  this  blessed  object;  "  Haters  of  God,  despiteful,  ' 
&c.  Nor  is  any  thing  more  natural ;  for,  in  part,  the  con- 
trariety of  their  nature  to  his,  more  immediately  begets  this 
enmity,  which  alwa3rs  rises  out  of  dissimilimde ;  and  partly 
it  is  fomented  and  increased  to  a  great  decree,  by  a  secre' 
consciousness  of  that  dissimilitude,  and  the  nusgivin^  o: 
their  own  guilty  fears  thereupon;  which  must  tell  them. 
whensoever  they  have  so  mucn  communication  with  them- 
selves, that' they  are  unlike,  and  cannot  butl)e  unpleasins 
to  him;  and  xiis  infers  some  kind  of  dread ;  whence  (jau 
liath  been  commonly  observed)  the  passage  is  short  anc 
easy  unto  haired.  And  though  the  more  positive  workins 
of  tnis  enmity  do  not  (perhaps  with  the  most)  so  ordinaru^ 
discover  themselves ;  and  they  do  not  see  or  suspect  tha 
they  hate  him,  while  they  are  not  urged  to  self-reflection 
and  when  they  are,  hardly  admit  a  conviction  that  they  do 
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jet  tke  matter  tarnm  Us  own  evidence  with  it,  and  would 
soon  be  put  beyond  a  qaestion,  if  men  were  willing  to 
understand  the  truth  of  their  own  case.  For  whence  else 
do  they  so  slowly  entertain  the  knowledge  of  God,' when 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  ffloryl  When  so  manifest 
prints  and  footsteps  of  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness, 
do  offer  themselTes  to  view  in  every  creature,  whence  can 
it  be,  but  that  they  like  not  to  retain  him  in  their  know- 
ledgel  Rom.  i.  And  that  their  very  hearts  say  to  hini. 
Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  ? 
Job  TYJ.  Why  is  so  bright  a  iif  ht  hot  observed,  out  that 
it  shines  amidst  a  xnaligi^uit  danmess,  that,  resisting,  com- 
prehends it  not  t  Why  are  the  thoughts  of  Qod  so  un- 
pleasant to  men,  and  nnfrequent,  that  when  one  would 
suppose  no  thoi^fhts  should  be  so  obvious,  none'  so  wel- 
caoe,  yet  it  is  become  the  character  of  an  unrenewed  man 
to  forget  God,  (Psftl.  ix.^  or  not  to  have  him  in  all  his 
thoughts  1  Psal.  x.  Wny  do  men  decline  his  acquaint- 
ance, live  voluntary  strangers  to  him  all  their  days,  and  as 
without  him  in  the  world?  Ephes.  ii.  Why  are  men  so 
averse  to  trust  him,  and  turn  to  him.  even  upon  so  niightv 
assurances  1  What  makes  them  sny  to  take  his  word, 
bat  rather  count  him  a  liar,  though  they  know  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  nature ;  and  can  form  no^  notion  of  God, 
without  including  this  conception  therein,  that  he  eannot 
lie;  when  as  vet  they  can  ordinarily  trust  one  another, 
though  there  oe  so  much  colour  to  say,  "All  men  are 
liars  1"  Why  do  they  resist  his  authority^  against  which 
they  cannot  dispute,  and  disobey  his  commands^nto 
which  they  cannot  devise  to  frame  an  exception  1  What, 
but  the  spirit  of  enmity,  can  make  them  r^et  so  ea^y  a 
yoke,  reject  so  light  a  burthen,  shun  and  ny  off  from  so 
peaceinl  and  {feasant  naths;  yea,  and  take  ways  that  so 
manifestly  take  hold  of  hell,  and  lead  down  to  the  cham- 
bers of  death,  rather  choositfg  to  perish  than  obey  1  Is  not 
this  the  very  height  of  enmity  1  What  ftirther  troot  would 
we  seek  of  a  disaffected  and  implacable  heart  1  Yet  to  all 
this,  we  may  cast  in  that,  fearfol  addition,  their  saying  in 
their  heart.  No  God;  ,(Ps.  xiv.)  f.  d,  O  that  there  were 
none  I  This  is  enmity,  not  only  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
wickedness^  (to  wish  their  common  Parent  extinct,  the 
Author  of  their  being,^  but  even  unto  madness  itself.  For 
in  the  foigetfhl  heat  oi  this  transport,  it  is  not  thought  oh 
that  they  wish  the  most  absolute  impossibility,  ana  that, 
if  it  were  possible,  they  wish,  with  hia,  the  extinction  of 
their  own,  and  of  all  beinsf;  and  that  the  sense  of  their 
hearts,  pot  into  words,  wouhi  amount  to  no  less  than  a  dire- 
ful and  most  horrid  ex!ecration  and  curse  upon  God,  and- 
the  whole  creation  of  God  at  once !  as  if  tiy  the  blasphemy 
of  their  poisonous  breath,  thev  would  wither  atf  nature, 
blast  the  whole  universe  of  bemg,  and  nmke  it  fade,  lan- 
guish, and  drop  into  nothing.  This  is  to  set  their  momh 
against  heaven  and  earth,  themselves,  and  all  things  at 
once,  as  it  they  thought  their  feeble  breath  should  over- 
power the  omnipotent  word,  shake  and  shiver  the  adaman- 
tine pillars  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  almighty  fiU  be 
defeated  bytheir  nay :  striking  at  the  root  of  ajll !  So  fitly 
is  it  said,  The  fool  hath  in  his  heart  muttered  thus  t  Nor 
are  there  few  such  fools :  but  this  is  plainly  given  us  as 
the  common  character  of  ap<»tate  man,  the  whole  re- 
volted race ;  of  whom  it  is  said  in  very  general  terms. 
**  They  are  all  gone  back,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good.'^ 
This  IS  their  sense,  one  and  all ;  i.  e.  comparatively ;  and. 
the  true  state  of  the  case  being  laid  before  then^,  it  is  more 
their  temper  and  sense  to  sa^r  no  Chd^  than  to  repent,  and 
turn  to  hun.  What  mad  enmity  is  this !  Nor  can  we  de- 
vise into  what  else  to  resolve  it  . 

This  enmity,  indeed,  more  plainly  shows  itself  where 
the  Divine  gloiy  (especially  that  of  \ds  grace,  and  good- 
will towards  men,  a  thing  not  less  evident,  than  strange) 
more  brightly  shines:  yet  there  are  so  manifest  appear- 
ances of  it  every  where,  and  he  hath  so  little  left  himself 
**  without  witness"  unto  any,  that  the  universal  strange- 
ness of  men  towards  him  apparently  owes  itself  more  to 
enmity  than'  ignorance ;  ana  even  where  there  ia  mhch 
darkness,  there  is  more  ill-WiU.  For  their  ignorance  by 
which  they  are  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  is  called 
blindness  of  heart;  i.  e.  voluntary,  affected  blindness, 
Eph.  iv.  18.  It  can  be  imputed  to  nothing  else,  that  they 
wno  have  (3od  so  near  to  every  one  of  them,  who  live  and 


move,  and  have  their  being  in  him,  do  not  yet  seek  after 
him,  and  labour  to  feel  and  find  him  out;  t.  e.  that  they 
can  miss  of  God  so  high  at  hand,  when  they  have  even 
palpable  demonstrations  of  his  nearness,  and  kind  propen- 
sions  towards  them.  Now  this  being  the  case,  whatever 
this  degenerate  vile  creature  might  serve  for  else,  he  was 
plainly  most  unfit  for  the  tise  of  a  temple,  or  to  be  the 
dwelling-place  of  God. 

S.  Nor  can  it  now  oe  a  wonder  that  the  dtvine  presence 
should  be  hereupon  withdrawn ;  that  the  blesed  God  ab- 
sents himself,  and  is  become  a  stranger  to  this  his  once 
beloved  mansion.  We  shatl  here  take  notice  how  appa- 
rent it  is— 1.  That  he  hath  done  so,-*2.  That  he  was  most 
highly  justifiable  herein. 

And,  Mrslf  That  he  hath  withdrawn  himself,  and  left 
this  his  temple  desolate,  we  have  many  sad  and  plain 
proofi  before  us.  The  stately  ruins  are  visible  to  every 
eye,  that  bear  in  their  front  (yet  extant)  this  doleful  inscrip- 
tion— ticre  <Seb  onft  bmlt.  Enough  appears  of  the  admi- 
rable frame  and  structure  of  the  soul  of  man,  to  show  the 
divine  presence  did  sometimes  reside  in  it;  more  than 
enough  of  vicious  deformity,  to  proclaim  he  is  now  retired 
and  ^one.  The  lamps  are  extinct,  the  altar  overtunied; 
the  light  and  love  are  now  vanished,  which  did  the  one 
shine  with  so  heavenly  brightness,  the  other  bum  with  so 
pious  fervour;  tl^e  golden  candlestick  is  displaced,  and 
thrown  away  as  a  useless  thing,  to  make  room  for  the 
throne  of  the  prince  of  darkness ;  the  sacred  incense,  which 
sent  rolling  up  in  clouds  its  rich  perfumes,  is  excnanged 
for  a  poisonous,  hellish  vapour,  and  here  is,  "  instead  of  a 
sweet  savour,  a  stench."  T*he  comely  order  of  this  house 
is  turned  all  into  confusion;  "the  beauties  of  holiness" 
into  noiseme  impurities ;  the  **  house  of  prayer  to  a  den 
of  thipves,"  and  that  the  worst  and  most  hornd  kind;  for 
every  lust  is  a  thief,  and  every  theft  sacrilege :  continual 
rapine  and  robbery  is  committed  upon  hol]^  things.  The 
ncole  powers  which  were  designed  and  dedicated  to  divine 
contemplation  and  delight,  are  alienated  to  the  service  of 
the  most  despicable  idols,  and  employed  unto  vilest  intu- 
itions and  emoraces ;  to  behold  ana  admire  lying  vanities, 
to  Indulge  and  cherish  lust  and  wickedness.  What  have 
not  the  enemies  done  wickedly  in  the  sanctuary  1  How 
have  they  broken  down  the  carved  work  thereof,  and  that 
too  with  axes  and  hammers,  the  noise  whereof  was  not  to 
be  heard  in  building,  much  less  in  the  demolishing  ihia 
sacred  fVame !  Look  upon  the  fragments  Df  that  .curious 
sculpture  which  once  adorned  the  palace  of  that  great 
king;  the  relics  of  cofnmon  notions;  the  lively  prints  of 
some  undefaced  truth;  the  fair  ideas  of  things;  the  yet 
legible  precepts  that  relate  to  practice.  Behold  t  with 
what  accuracy  the  broken  piecershpw  these  to  have  been 
ensraven  by  the  fin^r  of  God,  and  how  they  now  lie  torn 
and  scattered^  one  m  this  dark  comer,  another  in  that, 
buried  in  heaps  of  dirt  and  rabbish ! .  There  is  not  now  a 
system,  an  entire  table  of  coherent  truths  to  be  found,  or 
a  frame  of  holiness,  but  some  shivered  parcels.  And  if 
any,  with  great  toil  and  labour,  apply  themselves  to  draw 
out  here  one  piece,  and  there  another,  and  set  Uiem  toge- 
ther, they  serve  raither  to  show  how  exquisite  the  divme 
workmanship  was  in  the  original  ^composition,  4han  for 
present  use  to  the  exdellent  purposes  fpr  which  the  whole 
was  first  designed*  Some  pieces  ag[ree,  and  own  one  an- 
other; but  how  soon  are  our  inquiries  and  endeavours 
fion-plussed  and  -superseded  1  How  many  attempts  have 
been  made,  since  that  fearful  fall  and  mm  of  this  fabric, 
to  compose  again  the  tmths  of  so  many  several  kinds  into 
their  distinct  orders,  and  make  up  frames  of  science,  or 
useful  knowledge ;  and  after  so  many  ages,  nothing  is 
finished  in  any  one  kind!  Sometimes  truths  are  mis- 
placed, and  wnat  belongs  to  one  kind  is  transferred  to 
another,  where  it  wi)l  not  fitly  match :  sometime  fi^se- 
hood  inserted,  which  shatters  or  disturbs  the  whole  frame. 
And  what  is  with  much  fhiitless  pains  done  by  one  hand, 
is  dashed  in  pieces  by  another ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  a 
following  age  to  sweep  away  the  fine-spun  cobwebs  of  a 
former:  And  those  tmths  which  are  of.  greatest  use, 
though  not  most  out  of  sight,  are  least  regarded:  their 
tendency  and  desiffn  are  overlooked ;  or  they  are  so  loos- 
ened and  torn  o^  that  they  cannot  be  wrought  in.  «o  as 
to  take  hold  of  the  soul,  but  hover  as  faint  ineffectu^w  no- 
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tians.  fhftt  signifir  notliing.  Its  very  fundamental  powers 
are  siiaken  anddisjointed.  and  their  order  towards  one  an- 
oiher  confounded  and  broken :  so  thai  what  is  jadged  con- 
siderable is  not  considered,  what  is  reconunended  as  eligible 
and  lovely  is  not  loved  and  chosen.  Yea,  the  truth  which 
is  after  godliness  is  not  so  mnch  di^l)elieved,  as  hated, 
held  in  unris^hteousness ;  and  shines  as  too  feeble  a  light 
in  that  malignant  darkness  which  comprehends  it  not. 
You  come  aaoidst  all  this  confnsipn,  as  into  the  ruined 
palace  of  some  great  prince,  in  which  you  see  here  the 
fragments  of  a  noble,  pillar,  there  the  shattered  pieces  of 
some  curious  imagery,  and  all  lying  neglected  and  useless 
among  heaps  of  dirt.  He  that  mvites  you  to  take  a  view 
of  the  soul  of  man,  gives  you  but  such  another  prospect, 
and  doth  but  say  to  you, — **  Behold  the  desolation  -,  all 
things  rude  and  waste.  So  that  should  there  be  any  pre- 
tence to  the  Divine  pre8en<5e,  it  might  be  said,  If  Go4  be 
here,  why  is  it  thus  t  The  faded  glory,  the  darkness,  the 
disorder,  the  impurity,  the  decayea  state  in  all  respects  of 
this  temple,  too  plainly  show  the  great  inhabitant  is  gone. 

X.  S.  And  what  was  to  manifest  a  sign  of  God^s  ab- 
senee,  was  also  a  miost  righteous  cause:  for  who  have 
committed  these  great  wastes,  and  made  this  temple  un- 
inhabitable, but  men  themselves  1  And  what  could  be 
more  injunous  to  the  holy  Gkxl,  than  to  invade  and  pro- 
fane his  temple  1  Or  for  what  could  we  suppose  hintf  to 
show  more  jealousy  and  concern  1  Whoever  were  a  God, 
one  would  expect  he  should  plead  for  himself,  when  men 
have  cast  down  his 'altar.  No  words  cctn  exniress  the 
greatness  of  the  indignity  i  For  do  but  take  the  following 
state  of  the  case,  thus:  Man  was  his  own  creature,  raised 
out  of  nothing  by  his  mighty  and  most  arbitrary  hand ;  it 
was  in  his  power  and  choice,  whether  ever  he  should  have 
being,  any,  or  none,  another,  or  this,  of  so  noble  an  order 
and  Kind.  The  designation  was  most  apt,  of  so  excellent 
a  creature  to  this  office  and  use,  to  be  immediately  sacred 
to  himself,  and  his  own  converse ;  his  temple  and  habi- 
tation, the  mansion  and  residence  of  his  presence  and  in- 
dwelling glory !  There  was  nothing  whereto.he  was  herein 
designed,  whereof  bis  nature  was  not  capable.  His  soul 
was,  after  the  required  mipmer,  receptive  of  a  deitv ;  its 
powers  were  competent  to  their  anpomted  Work  and  em- 
ployment $  it  could  entertain  God  by  knowledge  and  con- 
templation of  his  jgflorious  excellences,  by  reverence  and 
love,  by  adoration  aiid  praise.  This  wi^  the  highest  kind 
of  dignity  whereto  created  nature  could  be  raised,  the  most 
honourahle  state.  How  high  and  ^uick  an  advance !  This 
moment,  nothing,  the  next,  a  i>emg  capable  and  fall  of 
God! 

It  was  a  most  delectable  *and«  pleasant  state,  to  be  sepa- 
rated to  the  entertainment  of  the  Divme  nresence ;  that  as 
soon  as  man  eould  first  open  his  eyes,  and  behold  the  light 
and  glory  of  this  new-made  world,  the  great  Lord  and 
Author  of  it  should  present  himself,  and  say,  "Thou 
Shalt  be  mine."  How  grateflil  a  welcome  into  being! 
*'  Thee,  above  all  my  works,  which  thoubeholdeSt,  I  choose 
out  for  myself.  Thine  employment  shall  be  no  laborious, 
nainiul  drudgery ;  unless  it  can  be  painful  to  receive  the 
large  communications^of  immense  goodness,  light,  life,  and 
love,  that  shall,  of  their  own  accord,  be  perpetually  flowing 
in  upon  thee !  Whatsoever  thou,  esnpiest  besides,  that  is 
even  most  excellent  and  pleasant  to  thy  sense,  is  vet  infe- 
rior to  thee,  and  insufficient  for  thy  satisfaction  ana  highest 
delight,  and  but  the  faint  shadow  of  that  substantial  ful- 
ness, which  I  myself  will  be  unto  thee." 

Tnere  was,  in  all  this,  the  freest  and  most  condescending 
vouehmfement ;  no  necessity  could  urjE^e  the  self-sufficient 
Good  to  affect  union  and  familiarity  with  its  own  creature. 
Man's  alienation  of  himself  iVom  God,  was  as  entirely 
voluntary,  nothing  could  force  him  to  it ;  he  could  have 
no  inducement,  imch  it  was  not  easy  to  resist ;  heaven 
and  earth  cojold  not  afford  the  matter  of  a  r<^rdable 
temptation,  to  withdraw  him  f¥om  what  did  so  infinitely 
excel.  But  how  mean  things  have  become  the  tempting 
and  prevailing  objects !  the  momentary  relishes  of  a  merely 
sensual  delight,  that  might  have  been  had  innocent  tmd 
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uure,  without  breaking  the  enelofore.    Ravenous  ajipetite, 
lost  after  forbidden  pleasure,  is  imi»atient  of  restraint: 
reason,  that  should  hienre  restrained  it,  resigns  its  office,     ! 
fails  into  a  treacherous  combination  with  usurping  sense,    ! 
chooses  rather,  to  obey  than  rule,  to  rebel  than  omt;  for 
not  to  rule,  being  thereto'  enjoined  by  the  supreme  Ruler, 
was  to  rebel.    The  empire  of  rebellious  appetite  vas 
reckoned  more  tolerable  than  God*s :  thus  are  his  authori^ 
affronted  and  his  soodneas  despised  both  at  ooce.   He  k 
rejected  both  as  ruler  and  benefactor,  with  equal  disrespect 
to  his  majesty  and  gi:ace,  to  his  governing  and  his  heut- 
delightin^  presence.    And  how  ignominious,  hereopea,  is 
the  rejection,  wheEi  so  vile  thin^  are  chosen  and  prefened! 
The  tyranny  of  lust,  before  his  holy,  reasonable,  ordeilj 
TOvemment ;  the  pleasures  of  sin,  ratner  than  those  of  the 
divine  presence :  this  b^ing  the  practical,  decisive  judflDent 
given  m  the  case,  that  these  are  better.    'Tis  better  be  the 
meanest  drudge  and  slave  than  his  servant,  and  feed  upon 
husks  or  ashes  than  his  puxe  and  most  satisfying  commit 
nications.    And  what  he  chose  to  be,  he  is ;  i.  e.  with  tk 
indignity  ^onfe  to  God,  he  hath  joined  the  vilest  debiae- 
ment  of  himselfl    For  hence,  also,  how  loathsome  a  crea- 
ture is  he  now  become !    How  perverted  in  all  his  poven! 
How  ftHi  of  darkness^  confusion,  impuri^,  nuuigmtr, 
and  venom  I    How^  universally  and  korridfy  deformed! 
And  hereof  an  estimate  may  be  made,' from  his  un^)tnes5 
to  self-reflection :  which  how  notorious  is  it  1    What  doth 
he  not  rather  choose  to  do  with  his  thoughts,  than  mm 
them  inward  1    And  how  unfit  is  he  for  divine  convene, 
that  cannot  endure  his  own ;  or  to  associate  with  God, 
that  is  become  too  foul  a  creature  to  have  any  satisfying 
converse  with  himself  I    Now  what  could  be  expected  to 
ensue  upon  all  this,  but  that  he  should  be  forsaken  of 
God ;  that  the  blessed  presence  be  Urithdrawn,  that  had 
been  so  despitefully  slighted,  to  return  no  morel  No 
more,  till  at  least  a  recompense  should  be  made  him  for 
the  wnmg  done,  and  a  capaci^  be  recovered  for  his  fotoie 
converse :  viz.  till  both  nis  nonottr  should  be  repaired, 
and  his  temple ;  till  he  might  again  honourably  return, 
and  be  fitly  received.    But  who  could  have  thought  in 
what  way  these  things  should  ever  be  brought  to  passi 
t.  €.  neither  could  his  departure  but  be  expected,  nor  his 
return,  bttt  be  above  all  expectation.    To  depart  was  whit 
became  him;  a  thinej  as  the  case  was,  Inost  God-hke.  or 
worthy  of  God,  and  what  he  owed  to  hims^E    It  vas 
meet  so  great  a  Majesty,  having  been  so  condescendingly 
gracious,  should  not  he  also  cheap,  to  appear  unapprehen- 
sive of  being  neglected  and  set  at  nought.    It  oecame 
him,  as  the  self-sufficient  Being,  to  let  it  be  seen  he  de- 
signed not  man  his  temple  for  want  of  a  hpuse;  that  har- 
ing  of -old  inhabited  his  own  etemi^.  and  having  now  the 
heavens  for  his  throne,  the  earth  nis  footstool,  he  coold 
dwell  alone,  or  where  he  pleased  else,  in  all  his  gretf 
creation ;  and  did  not  need,  where  he  "^as  not  desired. 
That  of  the  Cynic  was  thought  a  brave  sayin?,  when  bis 
malcontented  serwnt  turned  fugitive,  and  left  him^"  It 
were  an  unworthy  thin^t  Manes  should  think  he  can  live 
without  Diogenes,  and  that  Diogenes  caimot  without 
Manes.'' '  How  maeh  better  would  it  suit  with  the  real 
self-fulness  of  a  Deity,  where  nothing  of  this  kind  can 
look  like  an  empty,  hollow  boast  1    It  was  becoming  of  bis 
pure  and  glorious  holiness,  not  to  dwell  amidst  impurities, 
or  let  it  be  thoueht  he  was  a  God  that  took  pleasure  in 
wickedness ;  and  most  suitable  to  his  equal  justice  to  let 
them  who  said  to  him,  "  Denart  from  us,"  feel  th^spsk^ 
that  word  against  their  own  life  and  soul ;  and  that  what 
was  their  rash  and  wilful  choice,  is  their  heaviest  doom 
and  punishment.  ^  It  was  only  strange,  that  when  he  left 
his  temple  he  did  not  consume  it ;  and  that  not  leaving  it 
without  being  basely  ex6ulsed,  he  hath  thought  of  return- 
ing without  being  invited  back  again .  Yea,  and  Uiat  what- 
soever was  necessary  thereto,  is  designed  by  his  own  so 
strange  contrivance,  and  done  at  his  own  so  dear  expense: 
his  only-^gotten  Son  most  freely  consenting  with  him, 
and  in  sundry  capacities  sustaining  the  weight  and  buitben 
of  this  great  undertaldng. 
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Am9  indeed,  wk^t  wae  to  be  deaimd  and  done,  did 
cfeiy  wf  call  lor  so  great  an  iindertaier.-^Tk«  indi^ty 
qllered  lo  the  majesty  of  the  noet  high  God,  im  his  jo  igno- 
minioos  expolsion  from  his  own  temple,  was  to  be  reoom- 
WBsed;— and  the  rain  most  be  repaired  Which  had  be* 
sUktt  his  temple  itaeUl 

L  In  reference  to  bodttheae  performances,  it  was  datar- 
niiied  Bmmanael,  t.  e.  his  own  Son,  his  substantial  Imaae, 
the  Brightness  pf  his  «fl(xry,  the  eternal  Word,  shoold  be- 
coBie  incarnate;  and  being  so,  should  undertake  several 
puts,  and  in  distinct  capmties,  and  be  at  once  asingle 
Temple  himself,  and  that  this  temple  should  be  also  a 
a^rri&ee,  and  thereby  giye  rise  to  a  maaifi)ld  temple  eon- 
ibnned  to  that  original  one^  o€  each  whereoi^  in  the  virtue 
of  that  aacrifice,  he  was  himself  to  be  theglorioos  Pattern, 
the  film  Foundation,  the  magnificent  Founder,  and  the 
Biost  cniioas  Architect  and  Former,  by  his  own  varions 
lad  most  peculiar  infiuenoe. 

This  hath  been  the  result  of  the  divine  counsel,  and  the 
Lard's  own  doing,  most  justly  marvellous  in  our  eyes, 
9ur.  (which  we  are  next  to  consider.) 

IL  That  the  blessed  God  hath  laid  the  platform  and 
the  foandations  of  his  temple,  as  it  was  to  be  restored  and 
set  up  again  among  men,  m  and  by  that  gieat  Emmanuel, 
his  own  Son  made  flesh.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  (as 
hath  been  shown)  the  world  had  a  long  time  lain  deln^ 
with  wickedness,  sunk  in  sensuality,  snd  a  deep  oblivion, 
of  God ;  his  memorial  was  even  lost  among  men,  and  no- 
thing hm  thoBght  of  than  a  temple  in  the  true  design  and 
meaning  of  it ;  the  notices  of  God,  and  anv  inclination  to 
religion  that  remained,  (too  deeply  infixed  mio  the  mind 
and  natore  of  men  to  be  quite  extinct,)  were  yet  so  faint 
and  weak,  carnal  and  terrend  propensions  so  strong,  that 
the  vital  religion  which  was  the  proper  business  of  aliving 
lemple,  could  have  noplace.  It  was  not  only  so  in  the 
pagan  worlds,  from  which  God  had  further  withdrawn 
himself;  but  even  with  that  select  i»eople  to  whom  he 
voochsaied  more  peculiar  manifestations  and  symbols  of 
his  mind  and  presence. 

They  had  a  iguroHve  iemfk  by  his  own  appointment, 
erected  in  much  elory>  among  them,  that  might  have  in- 
structed them,  and  by  degrees  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  they 
would  have  understood  its  tnte  meaning  and  signification, 
that  (3od  was  yet  willing  to  dw^l  with  men  on  earth,  and 
that  it  should  be  a  ''  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations,"  who 
ought,  upon  these  glorious  a|^)earances  of  God  among 
thai  people,  to  have  rraduallv  proselsrted  themselves  unto 
them.  It  prefigured  whatne  intended,  viz.  in  his  ap- 
pointed season,  hy  his  own  Son  to  descend  sod  inhabit, 
make  and  constitute  him  a  much  more  glorious  .teii^[>le 
than  could  be  built  of  wood  or  stone,  or  by  the  hands  of 
men :  that  in  after-time  "  Shilph  should  come,  unto  whom 
the  gathering  of  the  people  should  be,"  an<^  by  whom  he 
would  reconcile  and  re-collect  the  apostate  world  back 
again  to  himself.  But  all  this  was  an  unintelligible  mys- 
tery on  all  hands ;  entered  not  into  the  minds  of  men  of 
cither  sort,  but  much  less  into  their  hearts;  and  the  Jews 
did  much  more  afiect  to  naganize^  and  i^q  farther  ofi'from 
God,  than  the  pagans  (which  ii^  this  ther  ought)  to  judaize, 
snd  draw  nearer  to  him.  The  natural  sentiments  of  i^li- 
|iott,  which  were  common  to  all  men,  did  run  out  only 
mto  mere  external  observances  and  emptv  (though  some- 
what difierent)  formalities,  that  might  wdl  enon^^  agree 
with  a  sensual  life,  transacted  in  habitual  estrangement 
fion  God,  and  as  without  him  in  the  world ;  so  as  not 
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1/ not  to  answer  ilie  true  fntant  and  «8e  of  a  tea^  Nl 
to  Bnstrata  and  elude  it. 

m.  When  this  was  the  state  of  things  with  this  worh^ 
and  the  fldness  of  time  was  now  come,  wherein  God  in- 
tended, with  more  vigour  and  efficacy,  to  renew  and  rein^ 
force  his  mighty  and  mereiibl  work  o/settjng  up  Ids  temple, 
and  to  make  it  rise  in  splendour  and  glory  in  the  world, 
he  at'length  sends  down  his  Bon :  he  pots  on  man ;  be- 
oomes  Emmanuel*,  an  incarnate  God  among  men;  and  a 
Man  inhabited  by  all  the  fulness  of  God.  ThisManwas, 
therefore,  a  most  perfect  Temple ;  the  &riginal  mt :  i. «. 
not  only  a  single  one  himself,  imt  an  exemplary  Temple^ 
to  which  all  other  were  to  be  conformed :  the  advantage 
whereof  to  the  forming  of  more  we  ahau  see  hereailer : 
whereby  he  was  abo  a  viriiuU  ^as,  ttom  which  life  and 
influence  was  to  be  transfused  to  raise  and  form  all  others. 
But  in  order  to  its  being  so,  this  very  temple  must  become 
a  sacrifice;  and  by  dying,  multiply :  a  seminal  temple,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  smjw,  and  as  he  himself  represents  the 
matter.  John  xii.  M.  And  which  is  in  the  fiill  sense  of  it 
said,  1  Pet  ii.  where,  when  we  were  first  told,  (9. 4, 5.)  we 
most  come  to  him  as  unto  a  living  stone,  and  as  livelv 
stones  be  built  up  a  spiritual  house;  we  are  further  told, 
>.  Si.)  that  he  himself  bare  our  sins  is  his  own  body  on 
^e  tree,  (where  he  was  oftred  as  a  sacrifice,)  that  we 
might  die  to  sin,  and  live  to  righteousness.  For  now.  a 
temple  being,  in  its  proper  use  and  design,  intended  lor 
divine  honour,  could  not  have  its  foondaticm  in  the  ruin 
thereof  or  be  Duilt  upon  his  unremedied  dishonour :  the 
Son  of^  God,  by  tendering  himself  for  a  valuable  recom- 
pense, must  be  tha  Comer-stone  of  tlus  new  buildinr. 
The  wrong  that  man  had  done  to  the  divine  mueaty  should 
be  expiated  by  none  but  man,  and  oould  be  by  none  but 
God.  BehoU  then  the  wonderful  conjunction  of  both  in 
the  one  Eimnanuel !  who  was,  by  his  very  constitution,-  an 
actual  T\mpUf  '**Qf}d  with  us;"  the  habitation  of  the 
Deity  returned,  and  resettling  itself  with  men:  and  fitted 
to  be  (what  it  must  be  also)  a  mo9t  acceptable  sacrifice. 
For  here  were  met  together  man  that  could  die,  and  God 
that  could  overcome  death ;  man.  that  might  sufier^  and 
Gh)d,  that  could  give  sufficient  value  to  those  sufiermes ; 
sufficient  to  atone  the  ofl*ended  Majesty,  and  procure  that 
life  might  be  diffiosed,  and  spread  itself  to  all  that  should 
nnit^  with  him ;  whereby  0iey  might  become  living  stones, 
joined  'to  that  living  Comer-stone;  a  spiritual  temple, 
again  ci^ble  of  that  divine  presence  which  they  had  ibr* 
feited,  and  whereof  (hey  were  forsaken. 

That  all  this  may  be  the  better  understood,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  more  distinctly,  1.  The  tuficunep  and 
aptness  of  the  constitution  and  appointment  ofEmmanuel, 
(considerinff  what  he  was.  and  what  was  undertaken  to  be 
snflered  and  performed  oy  him.)  as  the  most  proper  and 
adequate  means  for. the  lestorilig  of  GM's  temple  with 
men.    S.  The  necessUy  of  this  course  for  this  end. 

1.  And  for  the  former,  the  aptness  and  nificUnoy  of  this 
course,  or  what  the  setting*  up  of  Emmanuel  might  do  for 
this  purpose,  may  be  seen  in  the  suitableness  hereof  lo  the 
foregoing  state  of  the  case,  and  by  comparing  therewith 
what  he  is,  and  hath  done  and  suffered  in  oraer  hereto. 
We  have  seen  that  the  former  desolate  state  of  this  temple 
was  occasioned  and  inferred  by  man's  apostacy,  (whereby 
he  beoune  incapable  of  serving  anv  longer  the  purposes  of 
a  temple,  and  God's  departure  tnereupcm.  There  was 
therefore  the  concurrence  of  somewhat  on  man's  part,  and 
somewhat  on  God's,  unto  this  desolation ;  on  man's,  what 
was  unjust,  leading,  and  casual ;  on  God's  what  was  most 
just,  consequent,  and  caused  thereby ;.  man's  unrighteous 
and  iU-deservii^  aversion  fWmi God,  and  God's  most  righte- 
ous and  de^i^rved  aversion  hereupon  f^om  him :  the  one 
caused  by  the  other,  but  both  caiiBin^  in  difierent  kinds 
the  vacancy  and  deserted  state  of  this  temple  which  en- 
sued; the  mnner  as  a  sinning  caused,  the  latter  as  a  pun- 
ishing* Now  what  we  have  conaMerable  in  the  Emma^ 
nuet  towards  the  restoration  of  this  temple,  and  that  it 
might  become  again  habitable  and  repleniished  by  the 
Divine  presence  as  before,  is  answerable  to-this  state  of  the 
case ;  and  directly  tending  to  compose  things  between  the 
distancedparties,  both  on  the  one  jiait  and  the  other.  And 
because  God  was  to  have  the  first  and  leading  part  m 
reconciliations,  aa  man  hath  in  disagreements,  we  have 
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^ongh  in  hinii  wherenpon— CM  miffbt  ezpresB  himself 
willing  to  rebuild  and  return  to  his  former  dwelling ; — 
and  man  be  willing  to  raider  it  back  to  him,  and  admit 
the  operation  of  the  fashioning  hand  whereby  it  is  to  be 
prepared  and  refitted  for  its  proper  use. 

iV.  1.  The  former  is  effected ;  and  a  foundation  is  laid 
for  the  effecting  of  t^e  other  too.  in  his  becoming  a  tacri- 
Jlc€  to  justice;  a  sacrifice  so  rich  and  fragrant,  so  full  of 
▼alue  and  grateful  sarour,  as  that  abundant  recompense  is 
made  by  it  for  the  wrong  man  had  done  to  the  Majesty 
of  heaven,  by  profaning  and  polluting  this  temple,  and 
expelling  so  contnmeliously  its  great  Inhabitant :— an  in- 
inry,  to  which  the  creation,  consuming  in  a  universal  flame, 
haa  been  an  unproportionable  sacrifice:  but  the  sacrifice 
of  himself,  the  jBlinmanuel,  Gk)d-man,  could  be  defective 
in  nothing ;  was  both  suitable  and  equal  to  the  eacigency 
of  the  case.  For  the  sacrifice  of  him  who  was  man,  was 
suitable  to  the  offence  of  man ;  and  of  him  who  was  God, 
was  equal  to  the  wrong  done  to  God,  Long  before  this 
sacrifice  was  offered,  the  expectation  of  it,  and  since,  the 
remembrance  have  oeen  j^recious.  It  was  of  sufficient 
virtue  to  work  and  diffuse  its  influence  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance; and  not  of  time  only,  but  of  place  too :  to  perfume 
the  world,  and  scatter  blessings  through  all  tne  parts  and 
nations  or  it,  as  well  as  through  jaXL  the  acei.  When  no 
other  sacrifice  or  offerings  could  avail  any  ttdng,  (Psal.  xl. 
Heb.  X.)  lo  I  He  comes  into  a  body  prepared  on  puroose: 
which,  though  it  was  not  formed  and  assumed  until  the 
fulness  of  time,  (Gal.  iv.  4,)  was  yet  reckoned  as  slain  from 
the  beginning  of  it.  Rev.  xiii.  6.  This  was  the  seed  in 
which,  though  it  sprung  up  <mly  in  Judea,  yet  all  the  nar 
tions  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,  Qea.  xxii.  18.  Long 
was  this  body  in  preparing,  and  the  seed  transmitted  through 
many  generations,  whence  it  was  at  length  to  arise;  into 
which,  as  its  last  preparation,  the  Deity  descended ;  and 
that  it  might  be  a  sufficiently  costly  sacrifice,  filled  it  with 
the  divine  fulness ;  for  in  him  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily,  Col.  ii.  9.  When  we  read  Abtfs  sacri- 
fice to  have  been  more  excellent  than  Cain's  (Heb.  xi.  4.) 
the  Greek  word  is,  it  wasfvUer.  How  full  a  one  was  this ! 
That  was  filled  by  faith  with  a  derivative  fulness ;  this, 
immediatelv  bv  God  himself,  with  his  own  self-fulness, 
which  filleth  all  in  all,  and  whence  all  must  receive. 

Being  so  filled,  it  was  a  temple,  and  must  now  further 
be  a  sacrifice.  Both  are  signified  in  that  one  short  passage, 
which  himself  let  fall,  (JohR  ii.  19.)  '^Destroy  this  tem- 
ple :"  i.  tf.  that  he  was  a  Temple,  and  was  to  be  destroyed ; 
which  is  carried  m  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice.  This  he  said 
of  his  body,  v,  SI.  Strange  mystery !  .The  very  temple 
itself  a  consuming  oblaticm,  seu-devoted  even  to  destruc- 
tion, and  out  of  tlmt  again  self-raised  I  The  Divine  justice 
could  not  hereby  but  be  well  satisfied,  and  say,  it  was 
enough,  when  tne  ^hole  temple  became  all  propitiatory, 
and  the  profhnation  of  the  former  temjile  was  expiated  by 
the  immolation  of  the  new :  so  that,  in  point  of  honour 
and  justice,  no  exception  could  now  lie  against  the  re- 
turn of  the  Divine  presence  to  its  wasted  and  forsaken 
temple. 

Y.  Only  his  return  could  not,  as  yet;  be  presently  to 
dwell  there,  (for  it  was  most  unfit.)  but  to  refit  and  prqwre 
it  for  his  fhture  dwelling.  It  had  been  long  desolate,  and 
herebjr  was  become  decayed  and  ruinous,  roll  of  noisome 
impurities ;  yea,  the  habitation  of  dragons,  and  devils  of 
Ziim,  and  Jiim,  and  Ochim.  Many  an  abominable  idol 
was  set  up  here,  that  filled  up  the  room  of  the  one  God 
that  had  forsaken  and  left  it  It  was  wholly  in  the  pos- 
session of  false  gods,  for  whose  use  it  was  the  more  m,  by 
how  much  it  was  the  less  fit  for  his ;  for  amidst  darkness, 
confusion,  and  filthiness,  was  the  chosen  seat  of  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  that  now  did  dwell  and  rule  nere. 
Here  was  the  tnrone  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  the  resort 
of  his  associates,  the  altars  of  as  many  lusts  as  the  heart 
of  man,  now  whoUv  given  op  to  all  manner  of  wicked- 
ness, could  multiply  unto  itself;  bv  whose  consent  and 
choice,  this  horrid  alienation  had  oeen  made  and  con- 
tinued. Upon  such  terms  the  *' strong  man  armed  kept 
the  house.'^ 

The  blessed  God  might  now  return,  but  he  must  build 
before  he  dwell,  and  conquer  ere  he  build.  He  might 
return,  but  not  upon  othte  terms  than  the  expiatory  value, 


and  actual  or  aacertainedoblatioiiof  that  above-moitioiied 
sacrifice :  for  when  he  forsook  this  his  temple,  he  left  it 
with  just  resentment,  and  his  most  righteous  curse  upon 
itr-a  curse  that  was  of  this  import,  '*  Never  any  thine  holy 
or  pure  any  more  come  l^ere,  or  any  thing  good  ana  nlea- 
safit.  The  light  Of  the  sun  never  shJBe  anymore  at  all  on 
thee:  the  voice  of  joy  and  gladness  never  be  heard  any 
more  at  all  in  thee."  The  powerful  horror  of  this  curse 
held  it  doomed  to  all  the  desolation  and  misery  that  were 
upon  it ;  confirmed  it  in  the  power  of  him  that  ruled  here, 
at  his  will,  fienoe,  had  the  magic  and  charms  of  the  evil 
one.  their  permitted,  unfesisted  efficacv,  rendered  it  an 
enchanted  place;  related  and  adjoinea  it  to  the  nether 
world,  the  infernal  region :  made  it  the  next  neighbour- 
hood, even  of  the  very  suburbs  of  hell ;  barred  out  all 
divine  light  and  grace,  all  heavenly  beams  and  influences 
from  it '  So  that,  had  it  not  been  for  this  Sacrifice,  this 
temple  had  been  and  remained,  even  in  the  same  kind,  an 
accursed  place,  as  heU  itself:  the  Spirit  of  God  should 
have  had  no  more  to  do  here,  than  tnere;  for  so  the  sen- 
tence and  curse  of  his  Violated  law  had  determined: 
'*  Thou  shalt  die  the  death,"  did  say  no  less. 

VI.  But  now,  (Gal.  iii.)  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us :  for  it  is 
written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree :  that 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles ;  that 
we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith. 
He  was  made  a  curse  for  us ;  not  the  same  in  kind  which 
we  had  incurred,  (which  it  were  horrid  to  think,)  but  such 
as  his  state  could  admit,  and  ours  could  require.  For  that 
a  person  so  immutably  pure  and  holy  should  become  an 
impure  thing,  was  what  his  state  could  not  admit ;  and 
that  one  of  so  high  dignity  should  willingly  suffer  to  that 
degree  which,  he  did  for  us,  was  a  thing  of  so  great  merit 
and  value,  as  to  answer  the  uttermost  of  our  ill-deservinss ; 
than  which  the  exigency  of  our  case  could  not,  in  that 
respect,  call  for  more.  And  the  end  or  design  of  his  be- 
coming to  that  degree  a  curse  for  us,  bein^  expressly  said 
to  be  this,  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  ^irit, 
(or  the  promised  Spirit,)  implies  that  the  curse  upon  us 
had  intercepted  and  cut  off  m>m  us  all  influence  of  that 
holv  blessea  Spirit;  for  the  f^esh  emission  whereof,  in 
Goa's  own  stated  metHod^  he  had  now  again  opened  the 
way.  That  this  blessing  is  hereby  said  to  oecome  the  por- 
tion of  the  Gentiles,  was  enough  to  the  apostle's  present 
purpose,  writing  to  the  Galatians ;  the  Jews  having,  upon 
the  same  terms,  had  the  same  privilege  formerly  from  age 
to  affe :  **  Thou  ^vest  thy  j^ckmI  Shnrit  to  instruct  them ;" 
(Nen.  ix.  90.)  which  also  is  implied  in  their  being  charged 
with  vexing*  and  rdecting  this  blessed  Spirit,. one  generap- 
tion  after  another,  Isa.  Ixiii.  10.  Acts  vii,  51.  And  they 
had  now  the  same  gospel,  and  are  here  also  included,  in 
tbat  it  is  said  to  be  the  blessing  of  Abraham ;  into  the 
communion  whereof  the  Gentiles  are  now  declared  to  have 
been  a<hnitted,  about  which  so  great  a  doubt  had  been  in 
those  days.  That  therefore  the  Spirit  miffht  be  given  for 
the  mentioned  purpose,  on  the  account  of  tne  Son  of  God's 
oblation  of  himself,  is  out  of  question.  The  neeessUp  that 
he  should  be  only  given  on  tiese  iermSj  will  be  seen  here- 
after, in  its  proper  place,  in  ch.  ix. 

But  whereas  it  hath  been  designed  in  aU  this  discourse 
to  represent  the  constitution  of  Ixmnanuel  (being  first  made 
a  personal  Temple,  then  a  Sacrifice)  as  an  apt  and  fit 
means  to  nraltiply  this  one  temple  into  many,  and  bring  it 
about,  that  upon  just  and  honourable  terms  God  might 
again  return  to  inhabit  the  souls  of  men :  it  may  perhaps 
be  alleged,  by  some, — That  it  seems  an  unrighteous  thine 
God  should  appoint  his  own  innocent  Son  to  be  punuQied 
for  the  sios  or  offending  creatures,  and  let  them  escape. 
And  then  how  could  an  unjust  act  make  for  the  honour  of 
his  justice,  or  that  which  was  in  itself  unfit,  be  a  fit  means 
to  any  good  end! — The  loud  clamours  wherewith  some 
later  contenders  have  filled  the  Christian  world  upon  this 
subject,  make  it  fit  to  say  somewhat  of  it ;  and  the  thing 
itself  needs  not  that  we  say  much.  We  do  know  that  the 
innocent  Son  of  God  was  crucified ;  we  know  it  was  by 
God's  determinate  counsel ;  we  know  it  was  for  the  sins 
of  men ;  (which  the  adversaries,  in  a  laxer  and  less  signifi- 
cant sense,  deny  not,  though  it  must  bv  no  means  be 
understood,  say  they,  as  a  punishment  of^ those  sins;)  we 
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kaow  manj  of  those  amion  do  flnaUj  escape  deserved 
punishment  The  truth  of  these  things,  in  fact,  is  disputed 
on  neither  nde :  all  these  then  are  aeknowled^  recon- 
cilable and  consistent  with  the  justice  of  Qoa.  What 
then  is  to  be  inferredl  Not  that  these  things  are  not  so, 
for  that  they  are,  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands.  What 
theni  That  God  is  unjust  1  Will  their  zeal  for  the  repu- 
tation of  God's  justice  admit  of  this  1  No ;  but  it  is  only 
unjust  to  count  this  suffering  of  his  Son  a  punishment : 
that  is,  tis  uigust  he  should  suffer  for  a  valuable  and 
necessaiy  purpose ;  not  that  he  should  suffer  needlessly, 
or  for  no  pnrpoee  that  might  not  hare  been  served  without 
it !  But  whj  may  not  the  sufferings  of  Christ  be  looked 
on  as  a  punishment!  Because  they  will  have  it  be  essen- 
tial to  punishment,  that  it  be  inflicted  on  the  person  that 
offended ;  and  then  inconsistent  with  its  notion  and  essence, 
that  it  be  inflicted'  on  an  innocent  person.  But  if  so,  the 
pretence  for  the  cry  of  injustice  vanishes,  unless  they  will 
be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  It  is  very  just  to  afflict  an  inno- 
cent person,  but  not  to  punish  him;  when  the  punishment 
halh  no  more  in  it  of  real  evil  to  him  that  suffers  it,  than 
the  admitted  affliction.  And  when  they  sav.  The  very  no- 
tion of  punishment  carries  in  it  an  essential  respect  to  that 
personal  guilt  Of  him  that  bears  it,  it  implies  that  in  the 
present  case  punishment  hath  no  pEsce,  not  because  it  is 
unjust,  but  because  it  is  impossible,  m  the  meantime, 
how  vain  and  ludicrous  is  that  pretence,  that  all  the  real 
evil  which  Grod  determined  should  be&ll  dib  Son  he  should 
let  come  upon  him  with  acknowledged  justice,  but  that 
the  injustice  must  lie  only  in  a  notion ;  t.  e.  if  he  look 
upon  it  as  a  punishment  Yet  also  the  punishing  of  one 
for  another's  offence  is  forbidden  to  men,  as  themselves 
allege  from  Dent  zziv.  16.  (as  it  is  notstraioge  God  should 
disulow  men  that  dominion  over  one  another,  which  he 
may  daim  to  himself,  and  which  he  is  in  no  such  possibi- 
lity to  abuse  as  they.)  which  therefore  shows  their  notion 
of  punishment  is  false,  by  which  they  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  one  man  to  be  punished  for  another's  faults, 
(as  the  beamed  Grotius  acutely  argues,)  inasmuch  as  it 
were  absurd  to  forbid  a  thing  that  is  impossible.  And 
that  God  himself  doth  often  punish  the  sins  of  some  upon 
others  is  evident  enough  from  many  places  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  particularly  the  second  commandment,  (Ezod.  zx. 
5.)  "  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  G^  visiting  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,"  &c.  2.  Sam.  zziv;. 
15,  Ac.  1  Kings  ziv.  Lam.  v.  7.  Whereas  therefore  they 
are  wont,  on  the  contrary,  to  allege  that  of  Ezek.  zviii. 
"Te  shall  no  more  use  this  proverb,  The  fathers  have 
eaten  the  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge,"  V,  S,  3.  and  19, 90,  ftc.  It  is  plain,  in  that  it  is 
said,  Te  shall  no  more,  &c.  that  the  Dlessed  God  speaks 
here  of  what,  in  merciful  indul^;ence,  he  for  the  future 
wouhl  not  do,  not  of  what  in  strict  justice  .he  might  not ; 
for  can  it  be  supposed  he  owns  himself  to  have  dealt  un- 
justljT  with  them  before. 

It  is  evidently  therefore  neither  impossible  nor  unjust  to 
pimish  one  for  another's  offence:  and  the  matter  only 
seems  harsh,  to  such  as  have  misshapen  to  themselves  the 
notion  of  pumshm^ent,  and  make  it  only  correspond  to  the 
appetite  of  private  revense :  whereas  it  only  answers  to  a 
just  will  of  vindicating  the  rights  and  honour  of  govern- 
ment ;  which  may  most  fitly  be  done,  upon  another  than 
the  offender,  not  at  ranoom,  or  in  an  undistingnishin^  pro- 
miscuous hurry,  but  upon  the  two  suppositions  mentioned 
by  the  abov^recited  author.  1.  If  there  be  a  near  con- 
junction between  the  person  punished,  and  the  person 
offendingi  3.  If  there  be  a  consent  and  voluntaiy  sus- 
ception  St  the  former  on  behalf  of  the  other.  And  we  add, 
as  a  3.  Especially  if  there  be  thereupon  a  legal  substitu- 
tion, the  supreme  ruler  upon  that  consent  also  agreeing, 
providing,  by  a  special  law  made  in  the  case,  for  sucn 
transfemne  of  the  guilt  and  punishment  All  which  have 
so  eminenUy  concurred  in  the  present  case,  that  it  can 
proceed  from  nothing  but  a  disposition  to  cavil,  further  to 
insist  and  contend  shout  it  And  we  know  that  such 
translations  have  among  men  not  only  been  ^esteemed  just, 
but  laudi^le ;  as  in  the  known  story  of  Zaleucus,  who 
having  ordained  that  adultery  among  his  Locricas  would 
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be  punished  with  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  and  his  owa  son 
afterwards  being  found  guilty  of  that  crime,  was  content  to 
lose  one  of  his  own  eyes,  that  justice  might  be  done  to  the 
public  constitution,  and  mercy  be  shown  to  his  son  in 
saving  one  of  his :  and  that  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Damon 
and  Fythias,  the  one  of  whom  pawned  his  own  life  to  the 
tyrant,  to  procure  time  for  the  other  (condemned  to  die) 
wherein  to  settle  some  nfbin  abroad  before  his  death; 
who  returning  within  the  limited  time  to  save  his  faith 
and  his  firiena's  life,  by  surrendering  his  own,  so  moved 
the  t3rrant  that  he  spared  both.  The  common  case  of  man, 
forsaken  of  the  divine  presence,  and  not  to  be  restored 
without  recompense,  was  the  most  deplorable  and  the  most 
important  that  could  be  thoujght.  And  it  may  now  be 
compassionately  cared  for;  this  having  been  obtained  by 
this  great  sacnflce,  that  the  divine  justice  is  so  well  satis- 
fied, and  his  majesty  and  honour  so  flilly  asserted  and  vin- 
dicated, as  that  he  now  may.  without  wrong  to  himself, 
^his  justice  and  the  dignity.or  his  government  not  reclaim- 
ing against  it.)  cast  a  compassionate  and  favourable  eye 
upon  the  desolations  of  his  temple  j  take  up  kind  thoughts 
towards  it;  send  forth  his  mightier  Spint  to  dispossess 
the  "  strong  man  armed,"  to  vanquish  the  combined  ene- 
my-powers, to  build  and  cleanse  and  beautify  the  habita- 
tion of  his  holiness,  and  then  inhabit  and  dwell  in  it: 
SK>n  which  account  it  is  now  called,  the  temple  of  the 
oly  Ghost ;  the  Spirit  which  the  Fisther  sends,  in  the 
name  of  the  Son,  upon  this  errand;  he  having  obtained 
that  it  should  be  sent.  Bv  which  Spirit  also  the  Emma^ 
nuel  was  sufficiently  enaoled  to  gain  our  consent  unto  all 
this ;  for  his  dying  on  the  cross  was  not  that  he  might 
have  the  Spirit  in  himself,  but  that  he  might  have  the 
power  of  communicating  it:  and  so  (as  was  before  inti- 
mated) might  the  fonndation  be  hud  for  what  is  to  be  done 
on  our  part,  by  the  offering  of  this  sacrifice :  of  which  we 
are  nezt  further  to  treat. 

VII.  Wherefore,  3d/y,  That  which  was  to  be  done  on  owr 
part,  in  order  to  the  restoring  of  God's  temple  in  us,  was, 
that  we  be  made  vitting  of  nis  return,  ana  that  there  be 
wrought  in  us  whatsoever  might  tend  to  make  us  fitly  ca^ 

ele  of  so  gi^eat  a  presence.  More  needs  not  to  be  said 
t  much  more  easily  might)  to  show  that  we  were  most 
umritti^g.  And  that  our  oecoming  willing  was  requisite, 
*is  sufficiently  evident.  For  what  sort  of  a  temple  are  we 
to  bel  Not  of  wood  and  stone;  but  as  our  worship  must 
be  all  reasonable  service,  of  the  same  constitution  must 
the  temple  be  whence  it  is  to  proceed.  We  are  to  be  tem- 
ples, by  self-dedication,  separating  our^lves  unto  that 
Surpose;  and  are  to  be  the  volunta^  under-labourers  in 
le  work  that  is  to  be  done  for  the  preparing  of  this  temple 
for  its  proper  use:  and  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of^it 
that  there  the  blessed  QoA  and  we  might  amicably  ana 
with  delight  converse  together,  stqiposes  our  continual 
willingness,  which  therefore  must  be  once  obtained.  Now 
unto  this  purpose  also,  the  constitution  of  Emmanuel  was 
most  suitable :  or  the  setting  up  of  this  one  eminent  tem- 
ple first,  God  in  Chria.  This  was  a  leading  case,  and 
had  a  Anther  design :  it  was  never  meaift  that  the  Divine 
presence  should  be  conihied  to  that  one  single  Person,  or 
only  that  God  should  have  a  temple  on  earth  as  long  as 
the  Man  Christ  should  reside  there ;  but  he  was  to  be  the 
primary  original  TemfUs  and  his  hieing  so,  did  contribute 
to  the  making  us  willing  to  become  his  temples  also. 

ia.  As  here  was  the  fUness  of  that  Spirit,  by  whose 
^  7&[  and  influence  that,  and  all  the  suosequent  work, 
was  to  be  wrought  in  us :  which  fVdness  is  by  that  blessed 
name  EMMANUEL,  signified  to  be  in  him  on  purpose 
to  be  commvmicaUdy  or  as  what  must  be  some  way  com- 
mon unto  GfA  with  us.  Our  aversion  was  not  easily 
vincible :  the  people,  it  was  said,  (speaking  of  the  reign  of 
Emmanuel,)  should  be  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power; 
(Ps.  cz.  3.)  and  as  it  follows,  in  the  beauties  of  holiness, 
1  Chr.  inn.  29.  ,  This  was  a  known  name  of  God's  tem- 
ple, for  the  building  whereof  David  was  now  preparing, 
and  whereto  the  passages  agree,  Ps.  zzvii.  4.  Ps.  zcvi.  8, 9. 
And  that  spiritual  one  whereof  we  speak  must  be  here 
chieflymeant.  whereof  the  Christian  world,  in  its  ezterior 
fhuode,  is  but  the  outer  court ;  or  is  subordmate  to  the  interior 
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fftaa^  and  to  tbe  worktlMno^  tolas seaiRddsioUie  build- 
ing which  they  enclose.  TIm  peoale  ehaU  be  wUinf,  but 
ncS  otherwise  than  being  nida  souy  his  power  f  ana  that 
not  always  put  forth,  bat  in  the  di^  of  his  power;  en  a 
noted  memorable  day;  a  day  intended  for  the  demonstrar 
tion  and  magnifying  of  his  power ;  i  ^.  the  season  when 
Emmanuel  (Ihe  Lord,  to  whom  the  speech  was  addressed) 
would  apply  and  set  nimeelf,  even  with  his  might,  to  the 
great  work  of  restoring  and  raising  up  the  temple  of  God: 
a  work  not  to  be  done  >y.  inight  and  power,  (according  to 
the  common,  vulgar  notion  thereof;  V  which  nothing  is 
reckoned  might  and  power  butaviaihle  arm  of  flesh,  hosts 
and  armies,  norses  and  chariots.)  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith 
the  tiord  of  hosts,  Zech.  iv.  Then,  though  the  spirits  of 
men  swell  as  mountainS|  in  proud  enmity  and  opposition, 
(which  must  be  levelled  where  this  buihung  is  aligned,) 
those  mountains  shall  appear  bubbles :  what  are  they  be< 
fore  this  great  undertaker  1  They  shall  become  a  plain, 
when  the  Head-stone  is  brought  forth  with  shoutmgs, 
unto  which  the  cry  shall  be,  Grace*  grace.  bThis  is  the 
Stone  laid  in  Zion  for  a  foundation,  sure  and  tried,  elect 
and  e precious;  disallowed  hy  men,  but  chosen  of  God; 
the  d  chief  Stone  of  the  comer;  a  living,  spirituous  Stone, 
from  which  is  a  mighty  effluence  of  li&  and  spirit,  all  to 
attract  and  animate  other  stones,  and  draw  them  into  union 
with  itself,  so  as  to  compact  and  raise  np  this  admirable 
ftbric.  a  spiritual  house  for  "  spiritual  sacrifice,  acceptable 
to  God  by  Jesus  Christ:"  a  Stone  that  shall  spread  life 
through  the  whole  frame ;  called  therefore  a  •Bri^nch,  as 
well  as  a  Stone,  whereto  is  attributed  the  work  and  the 
glory  of  building  God's  temple.  "  Behold  the  Man  whose 
name  is  the  Branch ;  and  he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his 
place,  and  he  shall  build  the  temple  of.  the  Lord ;  even 
ne  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  shall  bear 
the  ^lor^,"  Ac.  chap.  n.  A  plain  indication,  that  the 
prophecies  of  that  book  did  not  ultimately  terminate  in 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem;  but,  more 
mystically,  intended  the  great  comprehensiye  temple  of 
the  living  God^  which  the  Messian  should  extend  and 
difiuse,  w  a  migh^  communication  of  his  Spirit,  through 
the  world ;  when  (as  is  afterwards  said,  v.  15.)  "  they  that 
are  a&r  off  shall  come  and  build  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord ;  "  and  the  inhabitants  (Xf  one  city  shall  go  to  an- 
other, saying.  Let  us  j;o  speedily  to  pray  before  the  Lord, 
and  to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  I  wiU  go  also.  Many 
people  and  strong  nations,"  &c.  chu>.  viiL  90.  81,  22. 
Ten  men  out  of  all  languages  to  one  Jew,  that  shall  say, 
We  will  go  with  you.  for  we  have  heard  that  Qod  is  with 
you.  Mic.  iv.  3.  This,  tis  said,  shall  be  at  Jerusalem, 
but  it  must  be  principally  meant  of  the  Ne^  Jerusalem, 
that  cometh  down  firom  heaven,  that  is  from  above,  that  is 
nee  with  her  children,  and  is  the*  mother  of  us  all.  And 
how  plentiftQ  an  effusion  of  Spirit  I  how  ii^|:hty  and  gene> 
ral  an  attraction,  by  it,  is  signified  in  all  this,  by  which  so 
deeply  rooted  an  aversion  to  €tod  and  serious  living  re- 
ligion, as  is  known  to  be  common  to  men,  is  overcome,  and 
turned  into  willingness  and  inclination  towards  him  1  And 
whereby  that  great  primary  temple,  CHRIST,  replenished 
with  the  divine  fiibiess,  multiplies  itself  into  so  many,  or 
enlarges  itself  into  that  one,  his  church ;  called  also  his 
body,  (as  both  his  very  body  and  that  church  are  called  his 
temple^)  the  ftOness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all.  Nor 
needs  it  scruple  us,  or  give  us  any  trouble,  that  we  find 
this  name  of  a  temple  placed  upon  a  good  man  singly  and 
alone,  sometimes  upon  the  whole  community  of  such 
together.  Each  one  bears  a  double  habitude— direct 
towards  God,  by  which  he  is  capable  of  being  his  private 
mansion ;  collateral  towards  our  fellow  Chri^ians,  where- 
by he  is  a  part  of  his  more  enlarffed  dwelling.  Whensoever 
then  any  accession  is  made  to  mis  spiritual  temple,  begun 
in  Christ  himself,  it  is  done  by  a  further  difiiision  of  that 
Spiritwhereof  that  original  Ttmpie  is  the  first  receptacle. 
Yin.  But  moreover,  because  it  was  a  raiioTuU  auJbject 
that  was  to  be  wrought  upon,  it  is  also  to  be  expected 
that  the  work  itself  be  done  in  a  roHonal  way.  These 
that  must  be  made  living,  and  that  were  before  mtelligent 
stones,  were  not  to  foe  hewed,  squared,  polished,  and  moved 
to  and  fro  by  a  violent  hand;  but  being  to  be  rendered 
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willing,  must  be  dealt  with  in  a.  way  suitable  to  the  effect 
to  be  wrought.  They  are  themselves  to  come  as  lirelj 
stones,  to  the  living  Comer-stone,  by  a  vital  act  of  tkeii 
own  will;  which,  we  know,  is  not  to  be  moved  by  force, 
but  rational  allurement.  Wherefore  this  being  the  tluof 
to  be  brought  about,  it  is  not  enough  to  inquire  or  under- 
stand by  what  power,  but  oae  would  also  covet  to  knov 
by  what  motive  or  inducement,  is  this  willingness  and  vital 
co-operation  brought  to  pass :  and  we  shall  find  this  mgU 
nal  TempUf  the  Emmanuel,  bad  not  only  in  it  a  spring  of 
sufficient  power,  but  also, 

9i^,  Carried  with  it  enough  of  aivnment  and  raiioatl 
inducement,  whereby  to  persuade  andovercome  our  vilh 
into  a  cheeiTul  compliance  and  consent    And  that. 

IX.  \.  As  it  was  itself  the  most  significant  demon- 
stration of  iivime  love^  than  which  nothing  is  more  ut  to 
move  and  work  ui)on  the  spirit  of  mauv    The  bonos  of 
love  are  the  cords  of  a  man,  (Hoa.  zi.  4.)  of  an  attractive 
power,  most  peculiarly  suitable  to  human  nature:  We 
love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us,  1  John  iv.    This  is 
rational  magnetism. .  When  in  the  whole  sphere  of  beiags 
we  have  so  numerous  instances  of  things  that  propagtte 
themselves,  and  beget  their  like^  can  we  suppose  the  aivine 
love  to  be  only  barren  and  destitute  of  this  power  1   And 
we  find,  among  those  that  are  bom  of  God,  there  is  no- 
thing more  eminently  conspicuous,  in  this  production,  than 
love.    This  neW  creature  were  otherwise  a  dead  cre&taie. 
This  is  its  very  heart,  life,  and  soul;  that  which  acts  and 
.moves  it  towards  God,  and  is  the  spring  of  all  holy  ope- 
rations.   Since  then  love  is  found  in  it,  and  is  so  eminent 
a  part  of  its  composition,  what  should  be  the  parent  of 
this  love,  but  lovel    Nor  is  this  a  blind  or  unintelligent 
production,  in  respect  of  the  manner  of  it.  either  on  the 
part  of  that  which  begets,  or  of  that  which  is  begotten: 
not  only  he  who  is  propagating  his  own  love,  designs  it, 
and  knows  what  he  is  about,  out  he  that  is  hereby  made 
to  k>ve.  knows  whereto  he  is  to  be  Ibrmed^  and  receives, 
through  an  enlightened  mind,  the  very  prinjciple,  power, 
and  spirit  of  love.    Is  his  love  the  cause  of  ours;  or  do 
we  love  him,  because  he  loved  us  first  1 .  And  what  sort  of 
cause  is  it  ?  or  how  doth  it  work  its  effect,  otherwise  than 
as  his  love;  testified  and  expressing  itself,  lets  us  see  how 
reasonable  and  congruous  it  is,  that  we  should  love  back 
againi   As  is  more  than  intimated,  by  the  same  sacred 
writer,  in  that  epistle ;   "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of 
God,"  &c.  chap,  iii  16.    SomewluU  or  other  must  fint 
render  his  love  perceivable  to  us,  that  thereby  we  may  be 
induced  to  love  nim  for  his  own,  and  our  brother  for  his 
sake.    And  again,  "  We  have  knoW^  and  beUeved  the 
love  that.God  hath  to  us.    God  is  love,"  ^.    After  which 
it  shortly  follows,  "  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved 
us^"  q.d.  The  way  of  God's  bringing  us  to  that  love- 
union  with  himself,  that  we  by  love  dwell  in  him,  and  he 
in  us,  is,«  by  his  representing  himself  a  Being  of  love. 
Till  he  beget  in  us  that  apprehension  of  himself^  and  we 
be  brought  to  know  and  oelieve  the  loye  that  he  hath  to- 
wards us,  this  is  not  done.    But  where  have  we  that 
representation  of  God's  love  toward  us,  saye  in  Emmanuel  t 
This  is  the  sum  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  or  which 
is  all  one,  of  making  men  love  God,  to  wit.  that  God  was 
in  ^Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  dice.  2  Cor.  v. 
18, 19.    This  was  the  "vtry  make  and  frame,  the  cof^si^ 
tuUon  and  dnign,  of  the  original  Temple,  to  be  the  "  Ta- 
bernacle of  wimess  ;'■  a  visible  testimony  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  of  his  kind  and  gracious  propensions  towards 
the  race  of  men,  however  they  were  become  an  apostate 
and  degenerous  race;  to  let  them  see  ho;w  inclined  and 
willinglie  was  to  become  acquainted  again  with  them,  and 
that  the  old  intimacy  and  friend^p,  long  since  out-worn, 
might  be. renewed.    And  this  gracious  inclination  was 
testified,  partl;jr  by  Christ's  taking  up  his  abode  on«eaith; 
or  by  the  erecting  of  this  oHgimu  Temple,  by  the  Word's 
being  made  flesh,  (John  iv.)  wherein  (as  the  Greek  ex- 
resses  it  t\  he  did  tabemade  among  us.   That  whereas  we 
id  dwell  nere  in  earthly  tabernacles,  (only  now  destitute 
and  devoid  of  the  divine  presence,)  he  most  kindly  comes 
and  pitches  His  tent  amongst  oar  tentsj  sets  up  his  tabema- 
de by  ours,  replenished  and  llill  of  Gfod ;  so  that  here  the 
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diTii0  glatj  wn  ftaaOiarlf  vlnbla,  the  glorr  of  the  ooljr 
bcgocten  Son  of  the  Father,  shining  with  mud  and  gentle 
nys,  such  as  should  allare,  not  afiight  us,  nor  their  terror 
make  ns  aiknid.  A  Tail  is  most  condescendinglj  pot  on. 
kst  maiesty  should  too  potently  strike  disaccustomed  ^d 
misgiymr  minds ;  and  what  is  more  terrible  of  this  glory. 
is  allayed  by  being  interwoven  with  "  grace  and  trnth*'^ 
Upon  this  account  might  it  now  trufy  be  proclaimed, 
*'  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  menV^  That  is 
performed  which  once  seemed  hardly  credible,  and  (when 
that  temple  was  raised  that  was  intended  but  ibr  a  type 
and  ahaoow  of  this)  was  spoken  of  with  wandering  expos^ 
tulation:  "^In  Terr  deed  will  God  dwell  with  men  on 
earth  l"  Whereas  it  mifht  have  been  reasonably  thought 
this  world  should  have  been  for  erer  forsaken  of  Gk)d,  and 
no  appearance  of  him  ever  have  been  seen  here,  unless 
with  a  design  of  taking  venseance  ;  how  unexpected  and 
surprising  athing  was  this,  that  in  a  state  of  so  comfortless 
darlmess  and  desolation,  the  "day-roring  from  on  high 
should  visit  it,**  and  that  CM  should  come  down  and 
settle  himself  in  so  mean  a  dwelling,  on  purpose  to  seek 
ftXSi  aconaintance  of  his  oifondingj  dSsailected  creature  I 
^  Bm  chiefly  and  more  eminently  this  his  gracious  inclina* 
tion  was 


By  the  manner  and  design  of  his  leaving  this  his  earthly 
•bode,  and  yieldiag  that  his  temj^e  to  destruction :  "  De- 
ttrof  this  temple,  and  I  will  raise  it  up."  This  beinf  an 
■nitnfiftii  liTing  temple,  could  not  be  destroyed  without 
sense  of  pain,  unto  which  it  could  not  willingly  become 
subject,  but  oqpon  design ';  and  that  could  be  no  other  than 
a  design  of  love.  When  he.could  have  commanded  twelve 
legions  «f  angels  to  have  been  the  guardians  of  this  temple, 
to  expose  it  to  the  violence  of  profane  and  barbarous 
hands!  this  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  kyve;  and 
greater  love  could  none  show,  especially  if  we  consider 
what  was  the  designed  event  -  This  temple  was  to  fall  but 
single,  that  it  mi^t  be  raised  manifold :  it  was  intended 
(as  it  came  to  pass)  to  be  multiplied  by  being  destroyed ; 
as  himself  elegantly  illustrates  the  matter :  "  yerily,  verily. 
I  say  unto  yoiL  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  eround 
and  die,  it  amdeth  alene;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit;"  (John  xii.)  which  he  afterwards  expresses 
without  a  metaphor.  '*  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
eaith,"  signij^ing,  as.it  follows,  the  death  he  should  die, 
"  win  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

We  will  not  here  insist  on  what  was  said  before,  .that 
hereby  the  way  was  opened  for  the  emia9ion  of  the  Spirit, 
which,  when  it  came  forth,  performed  such  wonders  in  this 
kind,  creating  and  forming  mto  temples  many  a  dimffected 
unwilling  heart.  Whence  it  mav  be  seen,  that  he  forsook 
that  his  present  dwelling ;  not  that  he  might  dwell  here 
no  longer,  but  only  to  change  the  manner  of  his  dwelling, 
and  thai  he  mi^ht  dwell  here  more  to  common  advantage: 
the  thing  he  mtended,  when  he  came  down.  He  came 
down,  that  l^  dying,  and.  descending  low  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth,  he  might  make  way  for  a  glorious  ascent; 
and  ascended,  that  he  might  fill  all  thinn;  (Eph..iv.)  that 
he  might  give  gjAs  to  men,  even  the  rebellious  also,  that 
he  might  dwell  among  them,  Ps.  Ixviii.  Not,  I  say,  to 
insist  cm  this,  which  shows  the  power  by  which  those  gieat 
eifects  were  wrought,  we  may  also  here  consider  the  way 
wherein  they  were  wrought ;  i.  e.  by  way  of  representation 
and  demonstration  of  the  divine  lore  to  men.  How 
brightly  did  this  shine,  in  the  crlorious  ruin  and  fall  of  this 
temple!  Herein,  how  did  reaeemiog  love  triumph !  how 
mightily  did  it  conquer,  and  slay  the  enmity  that  wrought 
in  the  minds  of  men  before !  Here  he  overcame  by  dyin^, 
and  slew  by  being  slain.  Now  were  his  arrows  sharp  m 
the  hearts  of  enemies,  by  which  they  became  subject,  Ps. 
xlT.  What  wounded  him,  did,  by  a  strong  reverberation, 
woond  them  back  again.  How  inwardly  were  thousands 
of  them  pierced  by  the  sight  of  him  whom  they  had 
pierced  !  How  sharp  a  sting  was  in  those  words,  "  There- 
fore let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  Gkxl 
haih  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  crucified,  both  Lord 
and  Christ  T  Acts  ii.  For  it  immediatelv  follows,  *<  When 
they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  to  the  heart."  They 
tfmt  cmdfied  him,  are  cmdAed  with  him;  are  now  in 
s,  and  willing  to  yield  to  any  thingtheyare  required: 
and  brethren,  what  shall  we  dol"   He  may  have 
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arebvercoms:  and  whit  oouM  be  so  potent  an  argument  1 
what  so  aocommodate  to  the  nature  or  man)  so  irresistiblA 
by  itl  To  behold  this  live4eiimle  of  the  living  God,  the 
sacred  habitation  of  a  Deity,  full  of  pure  and  holy  life  and 
vigour,  by  vital  union  with  the  eternal  Godhead,  voluntas 
rily  devoted  and  made  subject  to  the  most  pamfU  and 
ignominious  suffering,  purposely  to  make  atonement  for 
the  ofibnce  dene  by  revolted  creatures  against  their  rightftil 
Lord  I  What  rocks  would  not  rent  at  this  spectacle  1 
Enough  to  put  the  creation  (as  it  did)  into  a  paroxysm, 
and  bring  uuon  it  travailing  pangs  I  And  how  strange  if 
the  hearts  of  men,  only  next  and  most  cloeely  concerned, 
should  alone  be  unmoved,  and  without  the  sense  of  such 
pangsl  WeU  mijrht  it  be  said,  ''  I,  if  I  be  lift  up,  will 
draw  all  men,"  without  any  such  diminishing  sense  as  to 
mean  by  that  ail  a  ve)ry  few  only;  not  intendmg  so  much 
by  it  the  effect  wrooght,  (though  that  also  be  not  inoon* 
siderable^)  as  the  power,  or  natural  aptitude  of  the  cause, 
f  .  d.  This  were  enou^  to  vanquish  and  subdue  the  world, 
to  inoUi^  every  heart  of  man ;  and  to  leave  the  character 
upon  them  of  most  inhuman  creatures,  and  unworthy  to 
be  called  men,  that  shall  not  be  drawn.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  every  one  that  hath  not  abandoned  humanitr, 
or  hath  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  him,  should  be  wrought 
upon  by  this  means :  and  they  cannot  but  incur  most  fear- 
ful guilt,  even  all  men,  who  once  having  notice  of  this 
matter,  are  not  effectually  wrought  upon  by  it. 

Upon  which  account,  the  afrastle  asks  the  Galatians, 
(who  had  not  otherwise  seen  this  sight  than  as  the  gospel- 
narrative  had  represented  it  to  them,)  who  had  bewitched 
then)  that  they  should  not  obey,  before  ^hoee  eyes  Christ 
had  been  set  forth  crucified  among  them :  intimating,  that 
he  could  not  account  them  less  than  bewitched,  whom  the 
representation  of  Christ  crucified  did  not  captivate  into  his 
oMdience.  And  since,  in  his  crucifixion,  he  was  a  sacri- 
fice, i.  €.  placatory <  and  reconciling,  and  that  reconciliations 
are  always  mutual,  of  both  the  contending  parties  to  one 
another,  it  must  have  the  proper  influence  of  a  sacrifice 
immediately  upon  both,  ana  as  well  molliQr  men's  hearts 
to;wards  God,  as  procure  that  he  should  express  favourable 
inclinations  towards  them.  That  is,  that  all  enmity  should 
cease,  and  be  abolished  for  ever :  that  wrongs  be  forgotten, 
rights  restored,  and  entire  friendship,  amity,  and  mt  con- 
verse, be  renewed,  and  be  made  perpetual.  All  which 
signifies,  that  by  this  means  the  spirits  of  men  be  so 
wrought  upon  that  they  render  back  to  God  his  own  tem- 
plCf  most  willingly,  not  merely  fVom  an  apprehension  of 
his  right,  but  as  overcome  by  his  love ;  and  valuing  his 
presence  more  than  their  own  life.  Gxdlt  is  very  apt  to  be 
always  jealous.  No  wonder  if  the  spirits  of  men,  conscious 
of  so  great  wrong  done  to  God,  (ana  a  secret  consciousness 
there  may  be  even  where  there  ails  not  very  distinct  and 
explicit  refiections  upon  the  case,)  be  not  veir  easily  in- 
duced to  think  God  reconcilable.  And  white  he  is  not 
thought  so,  what  can  be  expected  but  obstinate  aversion 
on  their  parti  For  what  so  hardens  as  despair  1  Much 
indeed  ■  might  be  collected,  by  deeply-considerin|;  minds, 
of  a  propension,  on  God*s  part,  to  peace  and  friendship, 
from  the  course  of  his  proviuence,  and  present  dispensation 
towflirds  the  world ;  his  clemency,  long-sufferinff,  and  most 
of  all  his  bounty,  towards  them.  These  lead  to  repent- 
ance in  their  own  natural  tendency :  yet  are  they  but  dull 
insipid  ^[ospel  in  themselves,  to  men  drowned  in  sensuality, 
buried  m  earthliness,  in.  whom  the  Divine  Spirit  breathes 
not,  and  who  have  provoked  the  B.  Spirit  to  keep  at  a 
distance,  by  having  stupified  and  laid  asleep  the  consider- 
ing power  of  their  own  spirit.  Nor  are  these  the  usual 
means,  apart  and  by  themselves,  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  wont  to  work  by  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  as  experience 
and  observation  of  the  common  state  of  the  pagan  world 
doth  sadly  testify,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  that 
blessed  Spirit,  even  the  most  apt  and  stiitable  means  avail 
nothing. 

But  now  where  this  is  so  express  a  testification,  as  we 
find  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  of  God's  willingness  to  be 
reconciled ;  a  proclamation  distinctly  made,  t&at  imports 
no  other  thing  hut  ^lory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  towards  men;  (for  connrmation 
whereof,  the  Son  of  God  incarnate  is  represented  slain. 
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and  offered  up  a  bloody  sacriiice :  and  that  we  miglit  see 
at  once  both  that  Gkd  is  reconcilable,  by  the  highest  de- 
monstration imaginable,  and  how  or  upon  what  terms  he 
comes  to  be  so :)  no  place  for  reasonable  doubt  any  loiu^r 
remains.  We  nave  Wore  our  eyes  what,  by  the  wonder- 
ful strangeness  of  it,  should  engage  the  most  stupid  minds 
to  coisider  the  matter;  what  ought  to  assure  the  most 
misgiving  doubtful  mind,  that  God  is  in  good  earnest, 
and  intends  no  mockery  or  deceit  in  his  oner  of  peace ; 
and  what  ought  to  melt,  mollify,  and  overcome  the  most 
obdurate  heart  Yea,  not  only  what  is  in  its  own  nature 
most  apt  to  work  towards  the  producing  these  happy  effects 
is  here  to  be  found,  but  wherewith  also  the  Spirit  of  grace 
is  ready  to  concur  and  co-work ;  it  being  his  pleasure,  and 
most  fit  and  comely  in  itself,  that  he  shomd  choose  to 
unite  and  fall  in  wil£  the.  aptest  means,  and  apply  him- 
self to  the  spirits  of  men  in  a  waymost  suitable  to  their 
own  natures,  and  most  likdy  to  take  and  prevail  with 
them:  whereupon  the  Qoq)el  is  called  the  "  ministration 
of  spirit  and  liie,  and  the  power  of  God  to  salvation."  But 
that  this  gospel,  animated  oy  that  mighty  and  good  Spirit, 
liath  not  universally  spread  itself  over  all  the  world,  only 
its  own  resolved  and  resisting  wickedness  is  the  faulQr 
cause ;  otherwise  there  had  been  gospel,  and  temples  raised 
by  it,  every  where. 

IX.  3.  Tlus  original  primary  temple  hath  matter  of 
rational  inducement  in  it ;  as  it  gives,  us  a  plain  represent- 
ation of  divine  holiness^  brightly  shining  In  human  nature. 
For  here  was  to  be  seen  a  most  pure,  serene,  dispassionate 
mind,  unpolluted  by  any  earthly  tincture,  inhabiting  an 
eartmy  tabernacle,  like  our  own.  A  mind  adorned  with 
the  most  amiable,  lovely  virtues,  ffdth,  patience,  temper- 
ance, godliness ;  fidl  of  all  righteousness,  goodness,  meek- 
ness, mercifulness,  sincerity,  humility;  most  abstracted 
from  this  world,  unmoveably  intent  upon  what  had  refer- 
ence to  a  future  state  of  things,  and  the  afiairs  of  another 
country ;  inflexible  by  the  blandishments  of  sense ;  not 
apt  to  judge  by  the  sight  of  the  eye,  or  be  charined  by  what 
were  most  grsiefhl  to  a  voluptuous  ear ;  full  of  pity  towards 
a  wretched,  sinful  world,  compassionate  to  its  calamities, 
unprovoked  by  its  sharpest  injuries ;  bent  upon  doing  the 
greatest  good,  and  prepared  to  the  suffering  of  whatsoever 
evil.  Here  was  presented  to  common  view  a  life  transacted 
agreeably  to  such  a  temper  of  mind ;  of  one  invariable 
tenor :  equal,  uniform,  never  unlike  itself;  or  disagreeing 
with  the  exactest  or  most  strict  rules.  '  Men  might  see  a 
God  was  come  down  to  dwell  among  them ;  "  The  Bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  Image  of  his 
person ;"  a  Deity  inhabiting  human  flesh ;  for  such  pur- 
poses as  he  came  for,  could  not  be  supposed  to  carry  any 
more  becoming  appearance  than  he  did.  Here  was,  there- 
fore, an  exemfia^  tempUj  the  fair  and  lovely  pattern  of 
what  we  were  each  of  us  to  be  composed  and  formed 
unto :  imitating  us  (for  sweeter  insinuation  and  allurement) 
in  what  was  merely  natural,  and  inviting  us  .to  imitate 
him  in  what  was  (m  a  Qomm'unicable  sort)  supernatural 
and  divine.  Every  one  knows  how  great  is  the  power  of 
example,  and  may  collect  how  apt  a  method  this  was  to 
move  and  draw  the  spirits  of  men.  Had  only  precepts  and 
instructions  been  given  men,  how  they  were  to  prepare  and 
adorn  in  themselves  a  temple  for  the  living  God,  it  had. 
indeed,  been  a  great  vonchsafement ;  but  how  much  haa 
it  fallen  short  cs  what  the  present  state  of  man  did,  in 
point  of  means,  need,  and  call  for  I  How  great  a  defalca- 
tion were  it  fh>m  the  gospel,  if  we  did  want  the  history  of 
the  life  of  Christ !  But  not  only  to  have  been  told  of  what 
materials  the  temple  of  Qod  must  consist,  but  to  have 
seen  them  compoeed.  and  put  together ;  to  have  opportu- 
nity of  viewing  the  beautiful  fhone  in  every  part,  and  of 
beholding  the  lovely,  imitable  glory  of  the  whole,  and 
which  we  are  to  follow,  though  we  cannot  with  equal  steps; 
how  merciful  condescension,  and  how  great  an  advantc^ 
is  this  unto  us  I  We  have  here  a  state  of  entire  devoted- 
ness  to  Qod  (the  principal  thing  in  the  constitution  of  his 
temple)  exen4>lined  .before  our  eyes,  together  with  what 
was  most  suitable  besides  to  such  state.  Do  we  not  see 
how,  in  a  body  of  flesh,  one  may  be  subject  to  the  will  of 
God ;  to  count  the  doin^  of  it  our  meat  and  drink  1  When 
it  imposes  any  thing  gnevons  to  be  suffered,  to  say,  "  Not 
my  will,  but  thine  De  done  1"  How  in  all  things  to  seek 


notour  own  glory,  but  his?  and  not  to  please  onrselvcsi 
but  him  1  How  hereby  to  keep  his  blessed  presence  with 
us,  and  live  in  his  constant  converse  and  fellowship,  nevet 
to  be  left  alone ;  but  to  have  him  ever  with  us,  as  alwayr 
aiming  to  do  the  things  thatplease  him  1  Do  we  not  know 
how  to  be  temjited,  and  abstain;  injured,  and  forgive; 
disobliged,  and  do  good ;  to  live  in  a  tumultuous  world, 
and  be  at  peace  wimin ;  to  dwell  on  earth,  and  have  our 
conversation  in  heaven  1  We  see  all  this  nath  been  done, 
and  much  more  than  we  can  here  mention:  andbjrso 
lively  a  sepre^entation  of  the  brightest  divine  excellences, 
beautif|ring  this  original  exemplari/  temple,  we  have  a  two- 
fold most  considerable  adva4tage  towards  our  becoming 
such ;  viz,  that  hereby  both  the  pomMZily  anid  the  lovti^Mtt 
of  a  temple  (the  thing  we  are  now  ourselves  to  design)  is 
here  represented  to  our  view ;  by  the  forma  whereof  we 
might  be  encouraged,  by  the  latter  allured,  unto  imitatiaQ; 
that  working  upon  our  nope,  tkie  upon  our  desire  and  lore, 
in  order. hereto. 

1.  The  potsiHHtf.  I  mean  it  not  in  the  strict  sense  onlj, 
as  signij^mg  no  more  than  that  the  thing,  simply  consider- 
ed, implies  no  repugnance  in  itself,  nor  is  without  the  reach 
of  absuute  omnipotence ;  for  as  nb  one  needs  to  be  told 
that  such  a  thing  is  (in  this  sense)  possible,  so  to  be  told 
it,  would  signify.little  to  his  encouragement.    There  are 
many  things  in  this  sense  not  impossiole,  whereof  no  man 
can,  nowever,  have  the  least  raticmal  hope ;  as,  that  another 
world  may  shortly  be  made ;  that  he  may  be  a  prince,  or 
a  great  man,  therein;  with  a  thousand  the  like.    But  1 
mean  it  of  what  is  jx)6sible  to  divine  power,  (i.  €.  to  the 
grace  and  Spirit  of  God,)  now  ready  to  go  forth  in  a  way 
and  method  of  operation  already  stated  and  pitched  nixn 
for  such  purposecr.    For  having  the  r^resentati<p  before 
our  evesof  this  original  Temple^  i.  e,  God  inhabiting  ho- 
man  flesh  on  earth,  we  are  not  merely  to  consider  it  as  it 
is  in  itself,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  strange  thing,  or  as  a 
glorious  spectacle,  wherem  we  are  no  further  concerned, 
than  only  to  look  upon  it,  and  take  notice  that  there  is  or 
hath  been  seen  such  a  thing :  but  we'  are  to  consider  how 
it  came  to  pass,  and  with  wnat  design  it  was  that  such  a 
ihing  should  be,  and  become  obvious  to  our  view.    Why 
have  we  such  a  sieht  offered  us  1  or  what  imports  it  nnto 
usl  And  when  we  have  informed  ourselv^,  Inr  taking  the 
account  the  gospel  gives  us  of  this  matter,  and  viewed  the 
inscription  of  mat  great  name,  i^sMnaiMieZ,  by  wonderfol 
contnvance,  inwrought  into  the  very  constitution  of  this 
temple,  we  will  then  find  this  to  be  intended  for  a  leading 
case ;  and  that  this  iemple  was  meant  for  a  model  and 
platform  of  that  which  we  ourselves  are  to  become ;  or. 
after  which  the  temple  of  God  in  us  must  be  composed 
and  formed ;  and  so,  that  this  matter  is  possible  to  an 
ordinate,  divine  power^  even  to  that  mignty  Spirit  that 
resides  eniinently  in  this  temple,  on  pprpose  to  be  trahs- 
niiitted  thence  to  us,  for  the  framing  of  us  to  the  likeness  of 
it ;  and  so  that  the  thing  is  not  merely  possible,  but  de- 
signed also,  viz,  that  as  he  was,  so  we  might  be  in  this 
world :  (I  John  iv.)  nnto  which  is  necessafy  our  believing 
intuition  towards  him,  or  a  fiducial  acknowledgment  thai 
this  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  on  purpose  into 
human  flesh,  to  bring  about  a  union  between  Goa  aind  ns 
whereupon  that  union  itself  ensues :  the  matter  is  brought 
about,  we  come  to  dwell  in  God,  and  he  in  us,  v.  IS. 
And  this  we  collect  and  conclude  firom  hence,  that  we  find 
the  same  Spirit  working  and  breathina^  in  us,  which  did  in 
him ;  "  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dweU  in  him,  and  he  in 
us;  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit,"  v.  13.    And 
though  it  was  an  unmeasured  ftilness  of  this  Spirit  which 
dwelt  in  ih^&  primary  temple ^  yet  we  are  taught  and  en- 
couraged hence  to  expect  that  a  sufficient  ana  proportion- 
able measure  be  imparted  to  us,  that  we  may  appear  not 
altogether  unlike  or  unworthy  of  him ;  that  this  temple 
and  ours  are  of  the  same  make,  and  "  both  he  that  sancti- 
fieth,  and  they  that  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one ;"  that  we 
so  far  agree  with  our  original,  that  he  may  not  be  ashamed 
to  call  us  brethren,  Het>.  ii.    And  how  aptly  doth  this 
tend  to  excite  and  raise  our  hope  of  some  great  thing  to  he 
effected  in  this  kind  in  us,  when  we  have  the  matter  thus 
exemplified  already  before  our  eyes,  and  do  behold  the 
exact  and  perfect  model  according  whereto  we  ourselves 
are  to  be  framed.    Nor  doth  that  signify  a  little  to  the 
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dnwiogof  GOT  viUs,  or  the  eiif^aging  ns  to  a  consent  and 
co-operation,  as  the  under-bmlders,  in  the  work  of  this 
temple.  A  design  that  in  itself  appears  advantageons. 
needs  no  more  to  set  it  on  foot,  than  that  it  be  represented 
hqiefoL  No  one,  that  understands  any  thine  of  the  nature 
of  man,  is  ignorant  of  the  power  of  hope.  Tnis  one  engine 
moves  the  world,  and  keeps  all  men  basy.  Every  one 
soon  finds  his  present  state  not  perfectly  good,  and  nopes 
some  way  to  nmke  it  better ;  otherwise,  the  world  were  a 
dnll  scene,  ^ideavonr  wotUd  languish,  or  rather  be  none 
at  all :  for  there  were  no  room  left  for  design,  or  a  rational 
enterprising  of  any.  thin^ ;  but  a  lazy  unconcerned  trifling, 
without  care  which  end  gpoes  forward,  and  with  an  utter 
indiiferency  whether  to  stir  or  sit  stiU.  Men  are  not,  in 
their  other  designs,  without  hope,  but  their  hope  is  placed 
upon  things  of  no  value ;  and  when  they  have  gained  the 
next  thing  xbfij  hoped  for  and  pursued,  mey  are  as  far  stiH 
as  they  were  from  what  they  meant  that  for.  Ther  have 
obtained  their  nearer  end,  but  therein  have  mistook  their 
way;  which  they  designed  by  it,  to  their  ftirther  end, 


they  have  attained  to  be  rich,  yet  they  are  not  happy ; 
perhaps  much  Author  from  it  than  before.  When  they 
liav«  preyed  upon  the  pleasure  they  had  in  chase,  they  are 
still  unsatisfied ;  it  n^y  be,  guilty  reflections  turn  it  all  to 
gall  and  wormwood.  Many  such  disappointments  might 
make  them  consider,  at  length,  they  have  been  out  all  this 
while,  and  mistaken  the  whole  nature  and  kind  of  the 
cDod  that  must  make  them  happy.  They  may  come  to 
think  with  thteiselves.  Somewhat  is  surely  lacldng,  not 
only  to  oar  present  enjoyment,  but  to  our  very  design ; 
somewhat  it  must  be  .without  the  compass  of  all  our  former 
thoughts,  wherein  our  satisfying  gooa  pust  lie.  God  may 
come  into  their  minds ;  and  they  may  cry  out,  Oh !  that 
is  it ;  here  it  was  I  mistook,  and  nad  forgot  myself.  Man 
once  had  a  Qod !  and  that  God  had  Ids  temple,  wherein 
he  resided,  and  did  converse  with  man :  hither  he  must 
be  invited  back.  Yea,  but  his  temple  li^  all  in  ruin,  long 
a^  deserted  and  disused,  forsaken,  upon  provocation,  and 
with  Just  resentment ;  the  ruin  to  be  repaired  by  no  mortal 
hand ;  the  wrong  done  to  be  expatiatea  by  no  ordinary  sa- 
crifice. All  this  imports  notking  but  despair.  But  let 
now  the  Emmanuel  oe  brought  in ;  this  anginal  TempU 
be  offered  to  view,  and  the  design  and  intent  of  it  be  un- 
fi)Ided  and  laid  open ;  and  what  a  spring  of  hope  is  here  1 
Or  what  can  now  be  wanting  to  persuade  a  wretched  soul 
of  God's  willingness  to  tetum  1  Or,  beiiig  now  sensible 
of  his  misery  by  Ifis  absence,  to  make  it  willing  of  his  re- 
turn ;  yea,  and  to  contribute  the  utmost  endeavour  that 
all  things  may  be  nrepared  and  put  into  due  order  for  his 
reception  %  Or  ii  any  thing,  should  be  still  wanting,  it  is 
but  what  may  more  work  upon  desire,  as  well  as  beget 
hope :  and  to  this  purpofiie,  a  narrower  view  of  this  origi- 
%M  T^mpU  also  serves ;  that  is,  it  not  only  shows  the  pos- 
sibility, but  gives  us  opportunity  to  contemplate. 

2.  The  UroeUness  too  of  such  a  temple.  For  nere  is  the 
fiurest  repriesentation  that  ever  this  world  had,  or  that 
could  be  luul,  of  this  most  delectable  object.  The  l)ivine 
holiness  incarnate  did  never  shine  so  bright  And  we  may 
easily  apprehend  the  great  advantage  of  having  so  lively 
and  perfect  a  model  set  before  us  of  wh|it  we  are  to  design 
and  aim  at.  Rules  and  precepts  could  never  have  afford- 
ed so  full  a  description,  or  haVe  furnished  us  with  so  per- 
fect an  idea.  He  that  goes  to  build  a  house,  mus^  have 
the  project  formed  in  his  mind  before :  and  (as  hath  been 
said)  he  is  to  make  a  material  house  or  an  immaterial.  So 
here,  we  may  say  the  real  house  is  to  be  built  out  of  the 
mental  or  notional  one.  It  is  true  indeed,  when  we  have 
got  into  our  minds  the  true  and  fUU  idea  or  model  of  this 
temple,  our  greatest  difficulty  is  not  yet  over:  how  happy 
were  it,-if  t£ue  rest  of 'our  work  woud  as  soon  be  done! 
And  oar  hearts  would  presently  obey  our  light  If  they 
were  ductile,  and  easy  to  yield,  and  receive  the  stamp  and 
inopression  that  would  correspond  to  a  well  enlightened 
mind ;  if  we  could  presently  become  conform  and  like  to 
the  notions  we  have  of  what  we  should  be:  what  excel- 
lent creatures  should  we  empear,  if  on  the  sudden  o\ir  spi- 
rits did  admit  the  habitual,  ued  frame  of  holiness,  where- 
of we  sometimes  have  the  idea  framed  in  our  minds !  But 
Aooeh  to  have  that  model  truly  formed  in  our  under- 
Haadingsbe  not  sufficient,  it  is  however  necessary:  and 


although  our  main  work  u  not  immediately  done  by  it  it 
can  never  be  done  without  it.  Truth  is  the  means  of  ho- 
liness :  '*  Sanctity  them  through  thy  truth."  John^xvii.  17. 
God  hath  chosen  us  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit  and  beliefof  the  truth,  2Thess.  ii.  3.  Therefore 
it  is  our  great  advantage  to  have  the  most  entire  and  full 
notion  that  maybe,  of  that  temper  and  Ihune  of  spirit  we 
should  be  of.-  When  the  charge  was  given  Moses  of  com- 
posing the  tabernacle,  (that  moveable  temple,)  he  had  the 
peirfect  pattern  of  it  shown  him  in  the  mount  And  to  re- 
ceive the  very  notion  aright  of  this  spiritual  living  tem- 
ple, requires  a  some-way  prepared  mind,  purged  from  vi- 
cious prejudice  and  perverse  thoughts,  possessed  with  dis- 
like or  our  former  pollutions  and  deformities ;  antecedent 
whereto  is  a  more  general  view  of  that  frame  whereunto 
we  are  to  be  composed,  and  then  a  more  distinct  represen- 
tation is  conseouent  thereon.  As  we  find  the  prophet  is  di- 
rected first  to  show  the  people  the  house,  that  toey  might 
be  ashamed  :  whereupon  it  follows,  if  they  be  ashamed  of 
that- they  have  done,  then  he  must  show  them  the  form  of 
the  house,  and  the  fashion  thereof,  and  the  goings  out 
thereof,  and  the  comings  in  thereof,  and  all  the  ordinances 
thereof,  Ezek.  xliii.  10, 11.  Hqw  much  would  it  conduce 
to  the  work  and  service  of  God'6  temple  in  us,  if  upon 
our  having  had  some  general  intimation  of  his  sracious 
pippensionsc  towards  us,  to  repair  our  ruins,  and  restore 
our.  forlorn,  decayed  state,  we  oegin  to  lament  after  him. 
and  conceive  inward  resentments  of  the  impurities  ana 
desolations  of  our  souls:  and  shall  now  have  the  distinct 
representation  set  before  our  eyes,  of  that  glorious  work- 
manship which  he  means  to  express  in  our  renovation ! 
How  taking  and  transporting  a  sight  will  this  be  to  a  soul 
that  is  become  vile  and  loathsome  in  its  own  eyes,  and 
weary  of  beinr  as  without  God  in^  the  world !  But  now, 
wherejji  shall  he  be  understood  t^  give  us  so  exact  an  ac- 
count of  his  merciftd  intendments  and  design  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  by  letting  us  see  how  his  glory  shone  in  his  own 
incarnate  Son,  his  express  Image ;  ana  then  signifying  his 
pleasure  and  purpose  to  have  us  conformed  to  the  same 
image.  This  is  his  most  apt  and  efficacious  method,  when 
he  goes  about  to  raise  his  new  creation,  and  erect  his  inner 
temple ;  (as  it  was,  in  some  respect,  his  way,  when  he 
made  his  first  ereat  outer  temple  or  the  world Q  "God. 
that  commanded  li^ht  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hatn  shinea 
in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of.  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  2  Cor.  iv.  That 
^loiy  shines  with«  greatest  «|dvantage  to  our  transforma- 
tion, in  the  face  or  a^ect  of  Emmanuel.  When  we  set 
our  &ces  that  Vay,  ana  our  eye  meets  his.  we  put  ourselves 
into  a  purposed  posture  of  intuition,  and  do  steadily  look 
to  Jesas ;  "  when  we,  with  open  face,  behold  as  in  a  r lass 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  from  glory  to  gfory, 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  3  Cor.  iii.  His  very  Spirit 
enters  with  those  vital  beams ;  enters  at  our  eye,  and  is 
thence  transfused  through  our  whole  soul. 

The  seed  and  generative  principle  of  the  new  creature 
is  truth ;  *'  Being  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but 
incorruptible,  the  word  of  Gtod  "  1  Peter  i.  23.  We  must 
understand  it  of  piactical  truth,  or  that  which  serves  to 
show  what  We  are  to  be  and  do,  (ch.  ii.  1, 9,  3, 4.)  in  our 
new  and  regenerate  state.  Hereby  souls  are  begotten  to 
Gk)d,  hereby  they  live  and  ^ow,  hereby  they  come  and 
join  as  living  stones  to  the  livmg  Comer-stone,  in  the  com- 
position of  this  spiritual  house:  aswe  see  the  series  of 
discourse  runs  in  this  context.  Now  we  have  this  practical 
truth,  not  only  exhibited  in  aphorisms  an^  maxims  in  the 
word,  but  we  have  it  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Christ.  And 
when  the  great  renovating  work  is  to  be  done,  the  old  man 
to  be  put  <m,  the  new  man  to  be  put  on,  the  spirit  of  our 
mind  to  be  renewed,  our  business  is  to  leam  Christ,  and 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus :  (^h.  iv.  20,  ^1,  23,  ^.)  so  is 
accomplished  th^  formation  of^that  new  man  that  is  after 
God.  And  when  we  become  his  (second)  workmanship, 
we  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works ;  caught 
into  union  with  that  Spirit  which  snowed  itself  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  conversation  on  earthy  and  is  gradually 
to  work  and  form  us  to  an  imitation  of  him.  'Wliereunto 
we  are  not  formed  by  mere  looking  on,  or  b^  our  own  con- 
templation only  of  his  life  and  actions,  on  the  one  hand : 
(our  rigid  harcbess  and  stifiT  aveisian  to  such  a  temper  aB4 
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oontse  ashift  WM|  is  not  bo  easily  alfesred  and  overcome :) 
aor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  aoi  lookmff  on  uselen  and  in 
yain,  as  if  we  were  to  be  formed,  like  mere  atones,  into 
dead  unmoving  statues,  rather  than  living  temples ;  or  as 
if  his  Spirit  were  to  do  that  work  upon  us,  by  a  violent 
hand,  while  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  nor  anv  way 
coniply  to  the  design.  But  the  work  must  be  done  by  the 
holding  up  the  representation  of  this  frimarji  temple  before 
our  eyes,  animated  and  replenished  with  divine  life  and 
elory,  as  our  pattern,  and  the  type  by  which  we  are  to  be 
formed,  till  our  hearts  be  captivated  and  won  to  the  love 
and  likinff  of  such  a  state ;  %*e.  to  be  so  united  with  God, 
so  devoted  to  him,  so  stamped'  and  impressed  with  all  imi- 
table  Godlike  excellence^. as  he  was :  we  are  to  be  so  ena- 
moured herewith,  as  to  be  impatient  of  re^naining  what 
we  were  before.  And  such  a  view  contriouted  directly 
hereto,  and  in  a  wa3r  suitable  to  our  natures.  Mere  tran- 
sient discourses  of  virtue  and  soodness,  .seem  cold  and  un- 
savoury things  to  a  soul  drenched  in  sensuality,  sunk  into 
deep  forgetf ulness  of  God,  and  filled  with  aversion  to  ho- 
liness :  but  the  tract  and  course  of  a  life  evenly  transacted, 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  is  throughout 
uniform,  and  constant!  v  agreeable  to  itself,  is  apt,  by  often 
repeated  insinuations,  (as  dn>p8  wear  stones,)  insensibly  to 
recommend  itself  as  amiable,  and  eain.  a  likmc  even  with 
them  that  were  most  oi^posite  and  disaffected.  For'  the 
nature  of  inan,  in  its  most  degenerate  state,  is  not  wholly 
destitute  of  the  notions  of  virtue  and  goodness,  nor  of  some 
faint  approbation  of  them.  The  names  of  sincerity,  hu- 
mility, sobriety,  meekness,  are  of  better  sound  and  import, 
even  with  the  worst  of  men,  than  of  deceit,  pride,  riot,  ana 
wrathAilness :  nor  are  they  wont  to  accuse  any  for  those 
former  things,  under  their  own  names.  Only  when  they 
see  the  broken  and  more  imperfect  wpearances  of  them, 
and  that  they  are  rather  offered  at  than  truly  ajid  con- 
stantly represented  in  practice ;  this  begets  a  prejudice, 
and.  the  pretenders  to  them  become  suspected  of  hypocrisy, 
or  a  conceited  singularity,  and  are  'not  censured  as  not 
being  grossly  evil,  but  rather  that  they  arenot  thoroughly 
good.  But  when  so  unexceptionable  a  course  is  in  con- 
stant view  as  our  Saviour's  was,  this  procures,  even  from 
the  ruder  vulgar,  an  acknowledgment  he  doth  all  things 
well,  and  carries  that  lustre  and  awful  majesty,  as  to  com- 
mand a  veneration  and  respect;  yea,  is  apt  to  allure  those 
that  more  narrowly  observe  into  a  real  love  both  of  him 
and  his  way ;  especially  when  it  hath  such  a  dose  and  is- 
sue, as  appears  no  way  unworthy  of  himself,  or  his  former 
pretensions.  But  all  being  taken  together,  resolves  into 
the  plainest  demonstration  of  most  sincere  devotedness  to 
God,  and  good-will  to  men-;  upon  which  the  great  stress  is 
laid :  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lift  up.  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 
And  how  ^reat  a  thing  is  done  towards  our  entire  com- 
pliance with  the  Redeemer's  design  of  making  us  tem- 
ples to  the  living  God,  as  he  himself  was,  when  he,  under 
that  very  notion,  appears  amiable  in  our  eyes !  How  na- 
tural and  easy  is  imitation  unto  love  f  AJS.  the  powers  of 
the  toul  are  now,  in  the  most  natural  way;  excited  and  set 
on  work ;  and  we  shall  not  easily  be  induced  to  satisfy 
ourselves,  or  admit  of  being  at  r^  till  we  attain  a  state, 
with  the  loveliness  whereof  our  hearts  are  once  taken 
and  possessed  beforehand.  But  nothing  of  all  this  is  said 
with  design,  nor  hath  any  tendency,  to  diminish  or  detract 
IVom  that  mighty  power  of  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God,  by 
whom  men  become  willing  of  the  return  of  the  Divine 
presence  into  its  ancient  residence,  and,  in  subordina- 
tion, active  towards  it;  but  rather  to  magnify  the  excel- 
lency of  that  wisdom,  which  conducts  all  the  exertions 
and  operations  of  that  power  so  suitably  to  the  subject  to 
be  wroaght  upcm^  and  the  ends  and  purposes  to  be  effected 
thereby. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  setting  up  of  this  oHginat  temple, 
inscribed  with  the  great  Enmawuel,  or  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  Ckria  the  mediator,  hath,  we  see,  set  a  very  ap- 
parent aptitude  and  rich  sufficiency  in  its  kind,  to  the  com- 
posing of  things  between  God  and  men ;  the  replenishing 
this  desolate  world  with  temples  again  every  where,  and 
those  with  the  Divine  presence ;  bom  as  there  was  enough 
in  it  to  procure  remission  of  sin,  enough  to  procure  the 
emission  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  an  immense  ftilness  both  of 
righteousness  and  Spirit;  of  righteousness  for  the  former 


purpose,  and  of  Spirit  for  the  latter,  an4  both  of  these,  in 
distinct  ways,  capable  of  being  imparted;  b«:aiise  the 
power  of  imparting  them  was  upon  such  terms  obtauiecL 
as  did  satisfy  the  malediction  and  curse  of  the  violated 
law,  which  must  otherwise  have  everlastinglf  withheld 
both  from  apostate.  ofiSmding  creatures.    It  is  not  ihe 
righteousness  of  Goa,  as  mch,  that  can  make  a  gailty  crea- 
ture guiltless,  (which  must  rather  oblige  him  still  to  hold 
him  guilty,)  or  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  such,  that  can  make 
him  holy.  Here  is  a  rail  fountain,  but  sealed  and  shut  op; 
and  what  are  we  the  better  for  that  t    But  it  is  the  right- 
eousness and  Spirit  of  EmmaiHuel,  God  with  us  i  of  him 
•who  was  made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him :  and  who  was  made  a  ctine 
for  us,  that  we  might  have  the  blessin^^  of  the  promised 
Spirit:  otherwise,  there,  were  not  in  him  a  sufficiency  to 
answer  the  exigency  of  the  case ;  but  as  the  matter  is, 
here  is  abundant  sufficiency  in  both  respects,  as  we  hare 
alreadv  seen.    And  therefore,  the  only  tning  that  remains 
to  be  ishown  herein, — is  the  nceoiito  and  requisiteness  of 
such  means  as  this,  unto  this  end.    For  when  we  take  no- 
tice of  so  great  ana  so  rare  a  thing  as  an  Emmanuel,  set 
up  in  the  world :  and  find  by  this  solemn  constitution  of 
hiuK  by  the  oonaition  of  his  person,  his  accomplishments, 
performances,  sufferings,  acquis^ons,  the  powers  and  vir- 
tues belonging  to  him,  that  every  thing  hath  so  apt  an  as- 
pect, and  is  so  accommodate  to  the  restitution  of  lost  man, 
and  of  God's  temple  in  and  with  him ;  we  cannot  but  cour 
fess,  here  is  a  contrivance  worthy  of  Gkxl,  sufficient  for  its 
end.    So  that  the  work  needs  not  fail  of  being  done,  if  in 
this  way  it  prove  not  to  be  overdone;  or  if  the  aj^ratns 
be  not  greater  than  was  needftil  for  the  intended  end ;  or 
that  the  same  purposes  might  not  have  been  effected  at  an 
easier  rate.   I  design  therefore  to  speak  distinctly  and  se- 
verally of  the  necmity  of  this  course,  in  refei'ence,  1.  To 
the  remission  of  sin.    3.  To  the  emission  or  conununica- 
ticn  of  the  Spirit :  and  do  purposely  reserve  several  thins 
concerning  tms  latter,  to  oe  discoursed  under  this  heaa: 
after  the  necessUv  of  this  same  course  for  the  former  pnr- 
pose  (wherein  the  latter  also  hath'  its  foundation)  hath 
been  considered* 
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sued,  bf  oofirideiint  the  mpaj  done  to  the  dMne^  with  what  we  nav  wp; 
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thooahtanflktaitnoaaipcDoe;  othenrfie,  a  penitent  delinqueiitwwQeiw 
tobepuniaMKL    DiAraooe between God'e  pardon  and  nan*e  in  inort  waal 
"                     r  wrons  done  to  sovenunentt  qoita,  another  uiBr 
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flom  what  tmwen  the  app«ttto  of  private  reveofB.  Eatwceeiww  that  mm 
to  tomoit  it  in  God.  how  to  be  undentood/Shown  that  they  imiiait » 
more  than  a  oonstant  win  le  ftr  to  paddi  onenoee,  aa  ii  neoeiniy  for  tw 
amertinf  and  piwui  ihis  the  ifatte  and  difnity  of  Mi  aiAanmeBt  Soianok 
meet  aireeable,  and  neeeeiarily  belonaing  to  the  perfection  of  the  dhaoe  m- 
tun.   And  If  iha  joatiee  of  a  himan  govenmiait  nqoirea  it,  pftbe  AnM 

It  may  here  perhaps  be  said,  Whv  might  not  the  matter 
have  been  otherwise  brought  about  i  Or,  might  not  God 
of  his  men  sovereignty  have  remitted  the  wrong  done  to 
him,  without  any  such  atonement;  and,  upon  the  same  ac- 
count, hav^  sent  forth  his  Spirit  to  turn  men's  hearts  1 
And  if  that  must  work  bv  arguments  and  rational  persua^ 
sives,  were  there  not  others  to  have  been  used,  sufficient 
to  this  purpose,  though  the  Son  of  God  had  never  become 
man,  or  died  upon  this  account "}  To  use  means  exceeding 
the  value  of  the  end,  may  seem  as  unsuitable  to  the  divine 
wisdom,  as  not  to  have  used  sufficient.  And  who  can 
think  the  concernments  of  silly  worms  impossible  to  l)e 
managed,  and  brought  to  a  fair  and  happy  issue,  withoat 
so  great  things  as  the  incarnation  and  deatn  of  God's  own 
Soni 
Wherefore  we  proceed  to  show,  as  was  promised, 
3.  The  iitfe«ut(y,  as  the  case  stood,  that  this  course  should 
be  taken  for  this  end.  No  man  can  here  think  we  mesa 
that  the  end  itself  was  otherwise  necessary,  than  as  the 
freest  love  and  good-will  made  it  so ;  but  tks^  stip- 
posed,  we  an  only  to  evince  that  this  ooone  was  the 
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to  attain  U.    And  as  to. this,  if  indeed 

tbai  modesty  and  reverence  were  everywhere  to  be  found, 
vjierewilh  li  would  become  dixn-si£[hted  man  to  judge  of 
the  ways  of  God,  anv  inquiry  of  this  kind  might  be  for- 
bonie;  and  it  would  be  enough  to  put  us  out  of  doubt, 
tjuu  this  was  tM  niost  equal  and  fittest  way,  that  we  see 
it  is  the  way  which  Qod  hath  taken.  But  that  cross  temper 
hath  found  Boch  place  in  the  worldj  rather  to  dispute 
God's  methods,  thsln  comport  with  them,  m  an  obecuent 
thankful  compliance  a^  subserviency  to  their  intended 
ends.  And  how  deeply  is  it  to  be  resented,  that  so  u&h 
mentoos  a  thing  in  the  religion  of  Christians,  and  that 
above  aU  other  should  be  the  subject  and  incentive  of  ad- 
miring, devout  thoughts  and  affections,  should  ever  have 
been  nude  intricate  and  perplexed  bv  disputation  L  That 
the  food  of  life  should  have  be^  filled  with  thorns  and' 
gravel !  And  what  was  most  apt  to  beget  good  blood,  and 
torn  all  to  strength,  vigour^  ana  spirit,  should  be  rendered 
Ihe  matter  of  a  disease !  This  can  never  enough  be  taken 
to  heart  What  complaints  might  the  tortured,  famished 
church  of  Christ  send  up  against  the  iU  instruments  of  so 
great  a  mischief!  "  Loral  we  askedbread,  and  they  gave 
as  a  stoD&  They  have  spoiled  the  provision^  of  thy  house. 
Oar  pUasantest  iare,  most  deliciQUs  -and  strengthening 
Tiiads,  they  have  made  tasteless  and  unsavoury.'^  "What 
cxKBtnlations  might  it  use  witn  them !  "  Will  you  not  let 
ulirel  Can.  nothing  in  our  religion  1)6  so  sacred,  sp  im- 
poitaat,  as  to  escape  yojir  perverting  hands  V* 

The  urgency  of  the  .casfe  itself  permits  not  that  Uus 
matter  be  silently  passed  over:  a  liym^  temple  needs  the 
Kft  meajis  of  nounslunent  and  grpwth :  and  it  must  be 
Doorished  and  gnm,  by  what,  is  suitable  to  its  constitu; 
tioo:  onto  which  northing  is  more^ward,  thair.the  laying 
this "  livJDg  Comer-stone." 

We  Till  acknowledge  the  reasons,  of  divers  things  in 
God's  detenninatioas  and  appditttments  may  be  very  deeply 
hidden,  not  only  frp^  our  more  easy  view,  but  our  tikpsi 
dUige&t  search:  where  th^  are,  his  telling  us  the  matter 
is  so,  or  so,  is  reascHi  enough  to  us  to  believe  With  seve- 
renee.  Bvtwhen  they  ofier  jthen^lves,  we  need. not  be 
afraid  to  see  them;  and  when  the  mat^r  they  concern  is 
brought  ii  question,  should,  be  afraid  of  being  so  tfeache- 
roos  as  not  to  produce  them. 

Novthat  it  was  requisite  this  temple  should^e  so  found- 
ed as  hath  been  said,  is  a  matter  not  only  not  repugnant 
10  the  camaon  reason  of  man,  but  which  fairly  approves 
itself  thereonto:  that  is,  so  far  as  that  though  it  exceed 
all  hmaan  thought,  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
iaiimtely  injurd  by  the  sin  of  man,  should  so  wonderfully 
condescend ;  yet  when  his  good  pleasure  is  plainly  ex- 
pnased,  toocmng  the  end,  that  nothing  could  be  so  appa- 
RotljeoDjfpmoQs,  so  worthy  ofhimself^so  accommodate  to 
his  design,  as  the  wa3r  which  he  hath  lavowedly  ttfken  to 
firing  it  about.  Thau  it.  might  be  brought  'about,  (as  in.  all 
Rcaciliations,  and  as  hath  been  said  concerning  this,}  a 
comiiliance  was  neoessary,  and  a  mutual  yielding  of  both 
ihe  distanced  parties;  t.  e.  Uiat  Uod  consent  to  retlim  to 
hb  desolate  temple,  and  that  man  consent  or  be  willing  he. 
shonld.  . 

We  have  shown  that  the  constitution  and  use.  of  the 
<vjiQal4emple,  whereof  the  account  hath  been  given,  was 
someient,  and  aptly  conducing  unto  both.  Now  b^ng  to 
dttv  wherein  they  were  aisp  requisite  or  necessary,  to  the 
<ne  and  the  other,  we  must  acknowledge  them  not  alike 
Immediately  i^ecfssary  to  each  of  these ;  and  must  there- 
fore divide  the  things .  in.  order  whereto  this  course  wits 
tahen,  and  speak  of^them  severally.  Nor  are  they  to-be 
so  divided,  as  though  the  pft>curetnenl  of  Qod's  return'  for 
w  part,  a^  of  man's  admitting  thereof  for  h^s  pan,  were 
Jhnmghoui  to  be  severally  considered ;  for.  God's  fiart  is 
tMi^T  than  man's,  and  some  ws^  runs  into  it :  he  is  not 
^  to  give  his  own  consent,  but  to. gain  man's ;  and  be- 
1^  his  own  wUliDg  retuiii  to  repossess  this  his  temple, 
tt  is  to  make  man  willing  also :  x>f  rather  tha^  return  or 
'goaspssian,  rightly  understood,  will  be  found  to  include, 
^  making  of  man  willing ;  i,  e,  'in  that  .very  return  and* 
ion,  he  is  to  pot  forth  t^at  measure  of  power  and. 
,  by  which  he  may  b^  made  so.    a" »t>,«.io /a«.i»« 
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put,  which  he  doth  frtbcioualy  nndeitnk^,  and  without 
which  nothing  could  be  etfected  in  this  matter.  But  then 
because  man  is  to  be  wrought  upon  m  a  way  suitable  to 
his  reasonable  nature^  he  is  to  have  such  things  offered  to 
his  consideration,  as  m  their  own  nature  tend  to  persuade 
)iim;  and  which  that  power  and  spirit,  to  be  put  forth, 
may  use  as  proper  means  to  that  purpose.  IjTow  it,  is  man's 
part  to  consider  such  things,  and  consent  thereupon.  Our 
ou-siness  here,  therefore,  is  to  show  how  necessary  the  con- 
stitution of  Einmanuel  was,  chiefly  ^d  principally  as  to 
what  n9w  appears  to  be  God's  part :  and  afterward,  to  say 
somewhat  as  to  oiir.own.— ;Td  the  former,  it  was  requisite 
that  the  original  Temfle^  Emmanuel^  snduld  be  setup, 
and  Ve  used  to  such' immediate  purposes  as  have  been  ex- 
pressed ;  to  th6  latter,  was  requisite  the  declaration  hereof. 
~^Tp  the  one,  that  ,such  a  cqnstitution  should  be  \  to  the 
other  jhat  it  be  made  known  to  man. 

II.  First,  then,  ih  reference  to  the  former,  this  constitution 
was  necessary,  that  so  there  might  be  a  sufficient  mea^is 
for  the  previous  expiation  of  the  onence  done  to  the 
majesty  of  Qo^\  or  that  the  injurious  violation  of  his  sa- 
cred rights  mignt  be  sufficiently  recompensed.  And  here, 
more  particularly,  two  things  are  to  oe  cleared ;  First. 
That  in  order  to  €rod's  return,  it  -fr^^  necessary  sucn  a  full 
recon^pens^  should  be  made  him ;  secondly ^  That  it  could 
not  be  full  any  other  way  than  Uiis,  by  Emmanuel.*  In 
discoursing  of  which  things,  it  is  not  intended  to  go  in  the 
usuat^way  ^f  controversy,  po  heap  up  a  great  nuWber  of 
arguments,  and  discuss  particqlarly  every  little  cavil  that 
may  be  raised  on  the  contrary  part;  but  plainly  to  offer 
such  consideratioz^  as  mavtena  tp  cle^ir  the  truth,  and 
rather  prevent  than  formfillj  answer  objections  against  it. 

Wherefore  we  say,  (1.)  it  was  nepes^ary  God's  return 
a^d  vouchsafement  of v  his  gpraciotls  i^estored  presence  to 
man,  as  his  temple,  should-oe  tipon  terms  oi  recompense 
made  him  (oi  as  certain  to  be  made)  fbr  the  indignity  and 
wrong  done  in  the  former  violation  thereof. 

We  do  not  here  need  t9be  curious  in  inquiring,  whether 
the  Consideration:  o^  this  recempeiise  to  be  niade-  had 
influehce  on  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  in  this  matter, 
or  only  on  )the  execution  thereof.  Nor  indeed  batb  the 
doubt  any  proper  giound  in  the  present  case,  which,  wherje 
it  hath  disquieted  the  minds  o^any,  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded Irom  oar  too  great  aptness  to  ineasqre  Gkxf  by 
ourselves,  and  prescribe  to  him  the  same  methods  we  our- 
selves are  wont  to.  observe.  That  is,  we  find  it  is  our  way, 
when  we  have  a  clesign  tp  bring  about,  upon  which  we  are 
intent,  first  to  propound  the  end  to  ourselves  which  we 
would  have  eflbcted,  then  to.  deliberate  and  consult  by 
what  means  ,to  effect  it :  ^liereupon,  we  assi^  to  the 
blessed  God  the  same  course.  But  to  him,  all  his  works 
are  known  ^om  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  he  ever 
l^eheld,  at  one  view,  the  whole  t^act  and  coui^  of  means 
whereby  any  thing  is  to  be  doine,  which  be  intends  with 
the  intended  ei^l  itself.  So  that  we  hatve  no  reasoii  to  affix 
to  him  any  thou^t  .or .purposf3  of  favour  towards  the  sinful 
8ons.of  men,.ancientdr  pr  more  early  t^an  his  prospect  of 
the  wav  wherein  that  favourable  purpose  )vas  to  be  accom- 
plished, i 

,Ndr  again  can  any  act  or  purpose  of  hjis  towards  his 
creatures  be  otherwise  necessary  to  him,  than  from  the 
essential  >  rectitude  of  the.  counsels  of.  his  own  will ',;  the 
determinations  ifirbereof  are  such  as  might  not  have  been, 
or  might  have  been  otherwise,  where  the  thing  decermined 
was,  by  ^hose  measures,  a  matter  of  indifferency.  Where 
it  was  not  so,  they  are  (however  n'ccessary,  yet  also)  in 
that  sense  most  free ;  as  they  are  directed  and  approved  by 
his  infinite  wisdom,  and  attended  with  that  complacency 
which  nafurally  accompanies  any  act  or  purpose  that- is  in 
itself  most  exceptionably  congruous,  just,  and  good; 

it  may  furthermore  be  truly  said,  that  noticing  ought  to 
be  reckoned  possible  to  him,  upon  ihe  agreement  only 
which  it  holos  to  some  one  attribute  of  his,  considered 
singly  and,  apart  from  all  the  rest :  as,  for  instance,  in  what 
i$Aext  &xt  dresem  case,  .to  forgive  all  the  sins  that  ever 
were  cooHuitted  against  hitn,  without  insisting  upon  any 
compensation,  were  vainly  alle^redto  be  correspondent  to 
boundless  soVeieign  meicy,  if  it  will  not  as,wdl  accord 
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with  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and  holinett ;  as  it  would 
be  unreasonably  said  to  be  agreeable  enough  to  him,  to 
throw  all  the .  cieatures  that  never  offended  him  into  an 
endless  nothingness,  in  consideration  only  of  the  abso- 
luteness of  his  power  and  dominion.  But  whatsoever  he 
can  do,  must  be  n&derstood.to  be  agreeable  to  a  Being 
absolutely  and  every  way  perfect. 

Moreover  we  add,  that  whatsoever  is  most  congruous 
and  fit  for  him  to  do,  that  is  truly  necessary  to  him :  he 
cannot  swerVe  in  the  least  tittle,  we  will  not  onlj  sav  from 
what  strict  and  r^gdrous  justice  doth  exact  and  challenge, 
but  also  not  from  what  is  requisite,  under- the  notion  of 
most  comely  and  decent.  Hath  it  been  said  of  a  mprtal 
man,  that  it  was  as  eksy  to  alter  the  course  of  the  sun,  as 
to  turn  him  from  the  path  of  righteousness  1  We  must 
suppose  it  of  the  eternal  God. equally  impossibli^  that  he 
should  be  diverted  frojn,  or  ever  omit  to  do;  what  is  most 
seemljr^  becoming,  and  worthy  of  himiself.  In  such'  things 
wherein  he  is  pleased  to  be  ourpatCem,  what  we  know  to 
be  our  own  duty;  we  must  cohclude  is  his  nature,:  we 
oueht  tp.be  found  neither  in  an  unjust  act  or  omission,  nor 
undecent  one ;  .and  he  cannot.  And  if  it  belong  ^o  us  to 
do  what  is  good,  it  more  necessarily  belongs  to  him  to  do 
what  is  best;  i.  «.  in  all  things  that  are  any  way  capable 
of  coming  under  a  moral  consideration :  fox  as  in  other 
matters  it  is  permitted  to  us  to  act  arbitrarily,  so  there  is. 
nothing  hinoers  but'he  may  much  more.  Wnerefere  it  is 
not  hence  to  be  thought  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  this 
universe  and  every  tning.in  it  should  have  been  maide  as 
perfect  as  they  could  be ;  as  if  we  ourselves  will  make  any 
thing  for  our  own  use,  nothing  obligies  us 'to  be  so  very 
curious  about  it,  as  that  it  may  be  as  neat  and  accurate  .as 
we  can  devise  to  make  it;  it  will  sul$c^  lfit.be  such  as 
will  serve  our  turn.  And  indeed,  in  the  works  of  nature, 
it  would  haVe  been  less  worthy  of  Dqd  to  have  expressed 
a  scrupulous  curiosity  that  nbthing  might  ever  fall  out  be- 
sides one  fixed  rule,  (especially  in  a  state  of  thingi  de- 
signed for  no  lon^  contijiuance,)  that  should  extend  to  all 
imaginable  particularities';  as  that  all  men  should  be  of 
the  comeliest  stat\ire,  all  fages  of  the  mosjt  graceA;il  aspect, 
with  8L  thousand  the  like.  But  in  'matters  whelrein  tnere 
can  be  l>etter  and  wo^.  in  a  moral  sense,  i|  seems  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  i>lainest  evidence,^  that  the  blessed  God  cannot 
but  do  that  whicn  is  Simply  th^  best;  yea,  while  a  neces- 
sity is  upon  us  not  only  to  mind  things  that  are  true,  and 
just,  ana  pure,  but  also  that  are  lovely*  and  of  good  repon. 
We  nave  no  cause  to  doubt,  but  whatsoever  is  comely,  and 
beseeming  his  most 'perfect  excellisnces,  is  an  eternal,  in- 
dispensable law  to  him:  wherefore  it  is  not  enough  to  con- 
sider, in  the  present  case,  what  it  were  strictly  not  unjust 
for  him  to.do,  but  what  is  fit  and  becoming  so  excellent 
and  glorious  a  majesty  as  his.' 

Nor  now  can  it  b^  a  doubt,  but  that  he  only  is  the  compe-> 
'  tent  Judge  of  what  is  becoi|iing  and  worthy  Of  himsrff :  or 
what  is  most  congruous  and  fit  in  itself  to  be  done ;  (Isa. 
xl.)  "  Who  ^ath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,.or  being 
his  counsellor,  hath  instructed  him  1"  Ac.  Surely  th^  best 
reason  we  can  exercise  in  this  case,  is  to  think '>th at  course 
reasonable  which  we  find  Grod  hath  chosen,  although  we 
had  no  insist  at  all  into  th^  matter.  Theris  igre  many 
constitutions  which  We  hate  occasion  ttr  observe  in  the 
'  course  of  God's  govemn(iem  over  the  world,  which,  by  the 
<  constancy  of  them,  we  have  ground  to  think  founded  in 
indispensably  necessity;  though  the  reiisons  whereupon 
they  are  hecessary,  are  most  de^lply  latent  and  hidden  from 
us.  Not  to  speak  of  the  abstruser  paths  and  methods  of 
nature,  wherein  white  we  observe  a  constancy,  yet  perhaps 
we  apprehend  it  might  have  been  some  other  way  as  well : 
perhaps  St  mieht,  but  j|t  is  more  than  we  know.  And 
thougD,  as  hath  been  said,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  wavs  God  hath  taken,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  diay  be 
more  araolntely  arbitrarjr ;  yet  the  constant  iteration  or  the 
same  thing,  or  continuation  of  the  ancient  settled  course, 
shows  the  peremptoriness  of  the  Creator's  coufisel ;  ana 
seems  to  carrv  with  it  an  implied  rebuke  of  Oiir  i^opant 
rashness,  in  tninking  it  might  ais  well  be  otherwise;  and  a 
stiff  asserdne  of  his  determinations  against  u&,  There  are 
'  none  so  well  studied  naturalists,  as  to  be  able  to  give  a 
rational  account  why  ii  is  so,  and  so,  in  many  instances ; 
wherein  they  may  yet  discern  the  inflexiUeness  of  nature, 


and  perceive  her  methods  to  be  as  unalterable,  as  they  are 
unaccountable;  'Tis  true,  this  is  obvious  to  be  seen  bf 
any  eve,  that  where  thin^  are  well,  as  they  are,  constancr 
doth  better  than  innovation,  or  change ;  Imt  it  very  muca 
becomes  human  modesty  to  suppose,  that  there  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  other  reasons  to  justify  the  present  coarse, 
which  we  $ee  not.  But  we  may,  with  more  advantage, 
consider  the  fixedness  of  that  order  which  God  hath  set, 
unto  the  course  of  his  dispensation,  towards  his  intelligent 
creatures:  wherein  we  shall  only  instance 'in  some  few 
particulars. 

As  first,  that  there  is  so  littl^  discernible  commerce,  in 
the  present  suit^'  between  the  superior  rank  of  these  cresr 
tures,  and  the  inferior.  That  whereas  we  are  well  assured 
there  are  intelligent  creatures,  which  inhabit  not  earthly 
bodies  like  ours,  out  hold  an  agreement  with  us  in^reater 
thin^;  they  yet  so  rarely  converse  with  us.  When  we 
consider  that  such  of  th^  as  remain  innocent,  and  such 
of  us  as  are,  by  Divine  mercv,  recovered  out  of  a  state  of 
apostacy,  are  all  subject  to  the  same  common  Lord :  ob- 
serve the  m<^  substantial  things  of  thie  same  law^  have 
1^  the  same  common  end ;  are  acted  bjr  the  same  prmci]de 
of  love,  devotedness,  and  zeal  for  the  interest  ana  hoooar 
of  the  great  Maker,  abdliCft-d  of  all  things.  We  are  all  to 
malre  up  one  community  with  them,  and  be  associates  in 
the  same  future  blessed  state;  yet,  they  have  little  inter- 
course with  US;  (he^  sHun  our  sight.  If  sometimes  they 
appear,  it  is-bytransient,  hasty  glances;  they  are  strangely 
shy  aiia  reserved  towards  us,  they  check  pur  inoniries, 
put  us,  and. appear  to  be  themselves  in  refisrence  uiereto, 
under  awful  restraints.  We-know  not  the  reason  of  all 
this,  sometimes  we  may  think  with  obrselves,  those  pure 
and  holy  spirit  cannot  but  be  fhU  of  loudness,  benignity, 
and  love,  and  concerned  for  lis  poor  mortals,  whom  they 
see  pitt  to  tug  and  coi\flict  with  many  difficulties  and 
calamities ;  abused  by  the  cunning  malice  of  their  and  oar 
e.nemy;  imposed  upon  by  the  illusions  of  our  own  senses. 
How  easily  n^ght  they  make  niahy  a<«eful  discoveries  to 
us,  relieve  our  i^orance  in  mahj  things,  acquaint  us, 
more  expressly,  with  the  state  of  thmgs  in  the  other  world, 
rectify  our  dark  or  mistaken  apprehensions,  ccmceraing 
manjr  both  religious  and  philosOpnieal  matters !  But  they 
refrain,  and  we  know  not  why. 

Agam,  that  in  th«  days  of  our  l^viour*s  converse  on 
earth,  there  should  be  so  strange  a  Conkiexion  as  to  them, 
on  whom  he  wrought  miraculous  cures,  2)etween  the  Di- 
vine power,  and  their  faith ;  so  that,  sometimes,  we  imd  it 
expressly  said.  He  could  do  no  mighty  work,  because  of 
their  unoelief 

/  And  we,  lastly,  instance  in  the  fixedness  of  that  coane, 
which  God  hatn  set,  for  makin^known  to  the  world  the 
contents  of  the  gospel  of  Christ :  so  that  little  is  ever 
done  therein,  immediately,  or  by  extraordinary  means. 
The  apostle  Paul  is  stopped  in  the  career  of  his  persecu- 
tion, by  an  amazing  voice,  and'  vision ;  b)it  he  is  left  for 
instruction,  as  to  his  future  course,  to  Ananias.  Unto 
Cornelius  an  angel  is 'sent,  not  to  preach  the  gospel,  bm 
to  direct  him  to  send  for  Peter,  for  that  pornose.  The 
Lord  doth  not  immediately  himself  instruct  the  Eunuch 
in  the  fai^'  of  Christ,  but  directs  Philip  to  do  it ;  and  «xperi- 
efice  shows,  that  (according  to  the  rule  set  in  that  case,  Rom. 
X.)  where  they  have  no  preachers,  they  have  no  gosrael. 

Now  as  to  aU  these  cases,  and  many  more  that  i]^i|g:ht  be 
thought  on,  can  it  be  said  it  would  have  been  unjust,  if 
Qod  had  ordered  the  matter  otherwise  than  he  hath  1 
That  we  cannot  so  much  as  imagine,  nor  are  we  to  think 
the  matter  determined  as  it  is,  in  all  such,  c^ses,  by  mere 
will  and  pleasure,  without  a  rJeason ;  which  were  an  ima- 
ginatiqn  altogether  unworthy  the  S^ipreme  wisdom ;  bm 
that  there  are  reasonsj'of  mighty  force  and  weight,  or  cer> 
^ain  congruities,  in  the  natures  of  things  themselves,  obvi- 
o^  to  the  Divine  tmderstanding,  which  do  either  ^vrhoUy 
esca^  ours,  or  wher^f  we  have  but  very  shallow,  darlr, 
conjectural  apprehensions ;  as  he  that  saw  men  as  trees, 
or  as  some  creatures,  of  very  acute  sight,  ptoceive  ^rbat 
to  us  seems  invisible.  And  yet  those  occult  and  bidden 
reasons  and  congruities  have  been  the  foundation  of  can- 
stitutions  and  laws,  that  hold  things  more  steadily  iban 
adamantine  bands;  and  are  of  more  stability  thian  the 
foundations  of  heaven  and,  earth. 
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FkmhenBore  it  is  to  be  eonsidered,  that  the  rights  of  the 
DiTine  govenunent,  the  quality  and  measure  of  offences 
committed  against  it,  and  when  or  upon  what  terms  they 
nay  be  remitted,  or  m  what  case,  it  may  be  congruous  to 
the  dignity  of  that  gpTemment  to  recede  from  such  rights ; 
ire  matters  of  so  m^h  a  nature,  that  it  becomes  us  to  be 
Ttrj  sparing  in  makmg  an  estimate  about  them ;  e^peicially 
t  more  iliminishing  one  than  the  general  strain  or  Scrip- 
mre  seems  to  hold  forth.  Even  among  men,  how  sacred 
things  are  majesty,  and  the  rights  of  government !  And 
kow  much  above  the  reach  of  a  vulgar  judgment  I  Suppose 
t  company  of  peasants,  that  understand  little  more  than 
That  is  within  the  compass  of  their  mattock,  plough,  and 
ihovel,  should  take  ujpon  them  to  judge  of  the  'ngUts  of 
their  prince,  and  maJEe  an  estimate  of  the  measure  of 
offences,  committed  agaiiist  the  majesty  and  dienity  of 
m^enunent;  how  competent  judges  w6uld  we  thiuK  them  1 
And  will  we  not  acknowleoge  the  most  refined  l|uman 
nBderstandingas  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  rights  or  the 
Dirine  covenunent,  or  meaisure  the  injuriousness  of  an 
o&nce  done  uainst  it ;  as  the  meanest  peasant  to  make 
an  estimate  of  these  matters,  in  a  human  government  1 
If  odHj  the  reputation  be  wronged  of  a  person  of  better 
qiali^,  how  strictly  is  it  inasted  on  to  nave  the  matter 
tried  bjr  peers,  or  persons  of  equal  rank !  such  as  are  ca- 
paUe  of  understanding  "honour  and  reputation  I  How 
voold  it  be  resented,  if  an  affront,  put  upon  a  nobleman, 
should  be  committed  to  the  judgment  of  smiths,  and  ebb- 
biers;  especialljT  jf  thev  weit  participes  criminu,  and  as 
trdl  parues,  as  judges  f 

When  the  re^jalia  of  the  .great  Ruler  ajid  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  are  mvaded,  his  temple  violated,  his  presence 
despised,  his  imaee  torn  down  tncnce  and  defaced ;  who 
ifflODg  the  sons  of  men  are  either  peiat^  or  knowing,  or 
innocent  enough  to  jndge  of  the  offence  and  wrong  1  or 
kov  &t  it  is  that  it  be  I'emitted,  without  recompense  1  or 
vhat  recompense  would  be  proportionable)  How  sup- 
fosable  is  it,  that  there  may  be  congruities  in  this  matter, 
obvious  to  the  Divine  understanding,  ii^hich  infinitely  ex- 
ceed the  measure  of  ours  1 

III.  And  yet,  because  Gkxl  speaks  to  us  about  these 
natters,  and  they  are  our  own  concernments,  as  being  of 
the  o&nding  parties ;  it  is  necessary  we  a^pl;^  our  mmds 
to  understand  them,  and  possible  to  us  to  attain  to  a  true, 
though  not  to  a  fall,  nnderstan<tin^  of  them.  And  though 
ve  can  never  lully  comprehend  in  our  own  thoughts  the 
horror  of  the  case,  that  reasonable  creatures,  maide  after 
God's  image,  so  highly  favotired  by  him,  capable  of 
blessedness  in  him,  incapable  of  it  any  other  way, 
^nld  have  arrived'  to  that  pitch  of  wickedness  towards 
hini,  and  unnaturalness  towards  themselves,  as  to  ^y  to. 
him,  Depart  from  us,  and  cut  themselves  off  from  him : 
tbooieh  we  mav  «x>ner  lose  ourselves  in  the  contemplation, 
ind  be  oTerwnelmed  by  our  own  thoughts,  than  ever  see 
duroogh  the  monstrous  evil  of  this  defection :  yet  we  may 
lOGD  see  it  incomparably  to  transcend  the  measure  of  any 
offimce,  that  can  ever  be  done  by  on^  creature  against 
mother;  or  of  the  most  scandalous  affi-ont  the  m^est. 
the  vilest,  the  most  ungrateful,  ill-nati^red  wretch  could 
have  devised  to  put  upon' the  greatest,  ^he  most  bep^, 
aad  best  deserving,  prince  the  world  ever  knew.  And  Sf 
se  can  suppose  an  offence,  of  that  kind,  mi^  be  of  so 
hcinoos  a  nature,  and  so  circuitistanced  as  that  it  cannot 
be  congruous  it  should  b^  remitted,  without  Some  leparar 
Ciott  made  to  the  majesty  of  the  prince,  and  compensatioii 
lot  the  scandal  done'  to  government ;  it  is  easy  to  sup- 
pose it  muel^  more  incbngruous  it  shotild  be  so  in .  the 
present  case. 

Yea,  and  as  it  can  never  be  thought.  Congruous,  that 
toch  an  offence,  against  any  hunuLn  governor,  should  be 
pardoned  without  Die  intervening  repentance  of  the  delin- 
^ueni;  so  we  may  easily  apprehend  also  the  case  to  be 
sQch,  as  that  it  cannot  be  fit  it  shqiald  be^rardoiied  upon 
that  akme,  without  other  recompen^te.  Whereof  if  any 
shGuld  doubt,  I  would  demand,  is  it  in  any'case  fit  that  a 
pc&iteot  delinquent,  against  human  laws  and  government, 
*boQld  be  pimished,  or  a  proportionable  recompense  be 
exacted  for  hisoffence,  notwithstaiidmgT  Surelv it  will 
he  acknowledged  ordinarily  fit,  and  who  wotild  take  upon 
^iB  to  be  the  censor  of  the  commoa  justice  of  ths  world,  in 


all  such  casesl  or  to  dmm  the  proceedings  of  all  tunea, 

and  nations,  wheresoever  a  penitent  offender  hath  been 
made  to  suffer  the  legal  punishment  of  his  offences,  not- 
withstanding his  repentance  1  How  strange  a  maxim  of 
government  would  that  be :  that  it  is  never  fit  an  offender, 
of  whatsoever  kind,  should  be  punished,  if  he  repent  him- 
self of  his  offence  t  And  sareli  if  ever,  in  any  case,  some- 
what else  than  repentance  be  fitly  insistled  on,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  violation  of  the  sacred-rights  of  government ; 
u  may  well  be  supposed'  to  be  so,  in  the  case  of  man's 
common  delinquency  and  revolt  from  God,  much  more. 

Unto  which  purpose  it  ii  further  to  be  considered,  (hat 
in  this  case  the  matter  is  much  otherwise  between  .God 
and  man.  than,  for  the  most  part,  between  a  secular  prince 
and  a  delinquent  subject :  that  is,  that  pardon,  be  it  never 
so  plenary,  doth  (as  pardon)  no  more  than  restore  the  de- 
linquent lnto,as  good  a.condition  as  he  was  in  before.  But 
what  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  case  before  of  delin9uent 
subjects  1  There  are  very  few  that  were  before  the  prmce'a 
fi^vourites,  his  intimate  associates  and  friends,  with  whom 
he  was  wont  familiarly  to  converse.  Very  often  the  con- 
dition of  the  offender  was  such,  beforci  that -his  pardon 
only  saves  him  from  the  gallows ;  lets  him  live,  and  enjoy 
onlv  the  poor  advantages  of  his  former  mean  condition  \ 
and  not  always  that  neither:  yeai,  or  if  he  were  one  whose 
higher  rank  and  other  circumstances  had  entitled  hitn  to  a 
nearest  attendance  on  the  person  of  the  prince,  and  a  daily, 
inward  Conversation  with  him ;  it  is  possible  he  might  be 
pardoned  with  limitation  as  to  his  life,  or  it  may  be,  fur- 
ther, to  his  estate,  without  being  restored  to, the  honours 
and  offices 'abont  the  person  of  the  prince,  which  he  held 
only  by  royal  favour:  for  though  princely  oompassion 
might  extend  so  far  as  tq  let.  his  offence  be  esqpiated  by  less 
than  his  utter  ruin,  yet  al^o  his  prudent  respect  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  government  might  not  adipit  that  a  person 
under  public  infamy  should  harve  the  liberty  of  his  pre- 
sence, intermingle  with  his  councils,'  or  be  cugnified  with 
more-special  marks  of  his  favour  and  Undness.  Whereas 
in  the.  restitution  of'  man.  inasmuch  as  before  he  was  the 
tei^ple  and  residence  of  the  great  KJng,  where  he  afforded 
his  most  inward,  gracious  presence,  the  desien  }s  to  restore 
him  into  the  same  capacity,  and  to  as  goea  condition  as 
he  was  in  before  In, these  respectsr:  yea,  and  not  only  so, 
but  imspeakably  to  better  his  dase,  to  take  him  much 
nearer  to  himself  than  ever,  and  into  a  more  exaked  state. 
In  order  whereto,  it  was  the  more  highly  congruous  that 
his  offence  be  4oi|e  aYa}r  by  a  most  perfect,  unexception^ 
able  expiation;  that  so  high  ^d  ereat  an  adyancement  of 
the  most  heinous  offenders,  niignt  not  be  'brought  about 
upon  other  tenn^  than  should  well  accord  with  the  m^ 
j^ty  of  his.  government  over  the  world. 

iV.  Here,  therefore,  let  a  comparative  view  be  tak^n  of 
the  feaifnl  malediction  and  curse  of  God's  law  upon  the 
transgressors  of  it,  and  of  the  copious  blessing  of  the  sos- 
pel :  that  thereupon  we  may  |he  more  clearly  judge  how 
improbable  it  was  there  should  be  so  vast  a  difference  and 
translation  betWtei^  two  so  distant  states,  without  atone- 
ment inade  for  transgression  of  so  high  demerit,  and  so 
deeply  resented. 

1.  As  to  the  former,  we  are  in  thd  gener^  told,  (GaL 
iii.)  that  "eursed  'is  every  one  that  continues  not  in  all 
things  written  in  the  book  .of  the  law,  to  do  them."  As- 
tonishing thing  1  That  he  should /Cnrse  me  who  made 
me!  That  my  being,  and  a  corse  upon  me,  should 
proceed  frbm  the  word  and  breath  of  ihe  same  sacred 
mouth  I  Of  how  terrible  import  is. his  curse!  To  be  made 
an  anathema,  separate  and  cut  off  fVom  GK)d,  and  ttom.  all 
the  datifnl  and  loyal' part  of  his  creation!  Driven  forth 
ttom  his  delightful  presence !  In  th^  same  breath,  it  is 
said  to  the  loathed  wretch.  Deparfc^-accursed !  To  be  re- 
duced to  the.  condition  of  a  vagabond  on  the  earth,  not 
knowing  whithe^  to  go!  Naked  of  Divine  protection  from 
any  viSent  hand ;,  yea,  marked  out  for  the  btitt  of  the 
sharpest  Arrows  o^nis  own  indignation !  How  voluminous 
and  extensive  is- his  curse!  reat;hing  to  all  one's  Concarn- 
ments  in  both  worlds^  temporal  and  eternal,  of  outward 
and  inward  man.  To  be  cujpsed  in  6ne's  basket  an4  store, 
ii^  the  city  and  field,  in  going  out  and  coming  in  i  Espe- 
cially to  have  all  God's  curses  and  plagues  meeting  and 
oentring  in  one's  very  hesrt,  to  be  there  smitten  with 
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bUadneSBi  madiMSs,  and  astonishment !  Hov  efficacious 
IS  this  curse !  Not  a  ftiint,  impoteht  wishing  ill  to  a  man, 
but  under  which  he  really  wastes,  and  which  certainly 
blasts,  withers,  and  consumes  him,  and  even  turns  his  very 
blessings  into  curses  I  How  closely  adhering^  as  a  var- 
ment wherewith  he  is  clothed,  and  as  a  girdle  with  which 
he  is  girt  continuall;^  I  How  secretly  and  subtly  insinuat- 
ing, as  water  into  his  bowels,  and  oil  into  bis  bonesi  And 
how  deservedly  doth  it  befall  I  The  curse  causeless  shall 
not  come ;  this  can  never  be  without  a  cause.  If  another 
curse  me,  it  shows  he  hates  me  :  if  the  righteous  Qod  do 
so,  it  signifies  me  to'be  in  mvself  a  hatelhl  cre^Oure,  o-son 
and  heir,  not  of  peace,  but  of  wrath  and  a  cnrsie.  And  the 
effect  must  be  or  equal  .permanencv  with  its  cause :  so  as 
that  Qod  is  angry  with  the  Wicked  every  d^y,  and  rains 
upon  thenr  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest,  as 
the  portion  of  tiieir  cup ;  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation 
and  axiguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  does  eyil,  and 
continually  growing  inio  atr^a8ure,against  the  day  bfwrath. 

3.  View,  on  the  other  hand,  the  copious,  abundant 
blessing  contained  and  conveyed  in  (he  gospe^.  It  is  a 
call  to  blessing,  that  we  may  inherit,  a  blessing:  it  dis- 
covers a  state  oegun  with  the  Uessedness  of  having  ini- 
quity forgiven ;  a  course,  under'  a  continued  blessing,  of 
meditating  <»i  the  word  of  God  with  delight,  day  and 
night':  of  beiuR  undeflled  in  the  Way :  gives  characters  of 
the  subjects  of  Dl«^ings  showered  down  from  the  mouth  of 
Christ  on  the  poor  in  spirit,  tmre  in  heart,  the  meek,  mer- 
ciful, &c. :  aims  at.making  tnem  nigh,  that  were  b&lt  off; 
falpng  them  into  God^i^  own  family  and  l¥>usehord ;  making 
them  friends,  favourites,  domestics,  sons,  and  daughters ; 
engaging  them  in  a  fellowsliip  with  the  Pathejrana  Son: 
yet  were  all  these  the  children  of  wrAh,  by  natur^.  Whence 
IS  this  change  1  A  regi'ession  became  nbt  the  majesty  of 
heaven.  God's  original  constitution,  that  oonnected  sin 
and  the  curse,  was  just;  he  abides  by  it,  reverses  it  not. 
To  have  reversed  it,  was  not  to  have  judged  the  offenders, 
but  himself.';  but  hhvdng  a  mind  to  tfhow  men  mercv,  he 
provides  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  and  salving  the  rignts  of 
Ais  government,  another  way— by  iransfemng  guilt  and 
the  curse,  not  iM^tfi^  them.' 

V.  Whereupon^  we  may  also  see  what  made  atonement 
for  sin  so  fundamental  to  a  design  of  grace ;  the  magnifying 
the  divine  law;  (Isa.  xlii.  4n).the  disserting  the  equity 
and  pghteousness  of  the  suprerpe  govemment^;  not,  as 
tome  odiously  suggest,  the  gratifying  of  what,  with  us,  is 
wont  to  go  for  a  private  appetite  of  revenge,,  from  which 
the  support  of  the  honoui'  and  the  dignity  of  the  govern- 
ment is  most  remote:  yea,  it  were  horrid  to  suppose  that 
any  smch  thing  can  bftve  place  with  the  blessed  Grod,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  odious  thin^  in  the  di^>d5Uion  of 
lapsed,  degenerate  man— an  apmess  to  take  complacency, 
in  the  pains  and  ansuish  of  such  as  have  offended  us; 
unto  which  puipose,  how  feelingly  would  a  malicioas,  ill- 
minded  mai^  oftentimes  utter  the  sense  of  his  heart,  and 
say,  O  the  sweetness  of  revenge  I  So  black  a  thought  or. 
God  will  be  most  remote  from  every  pious  breast,  or  that 
is  capable  of  savouring  real  goodness.  Nor  doth  any  pre- 
cept within  the  whole  compass  of  that  revelation  which  he 
hith  given  tis,  etpress  more  ftdly,  at  once,  bot^  our  d^ty 
and  his  own  nature,  than  that  of  loving  our  enemies,  or  of 
forgiving  n^en  their  trespasses.  There  is,  perhaps,  some- 
where (but  O  how  rarely  1)  to  be  found  among  men^  that 
benign,  ^nerous  temper  of  mind^jis  when  an  enemv  is  per- 
fectly wt^iin  one's  power,  to  be  able  to  take  a  real^iacc 
in  showing  mercy;  when  he  is  in  a  fearful,  trembling  ex- 
pectation, and  hath  even  yielded  himself  a  prey  to  revenge, 
to  take  ptleasure  in  surprising  him  by  acts  of  kindness  and 
eompassion :  one  that  can  avow  the  contrary  sentiment  to 
the  spirit  of  tilie  world,  and  to  them  who  so  emphatically 
tay,  How  sweet  is  revenge !  and  can  with  neater  wie^s 
oppose  to  it  that,  as  the  undisguised  sense  of  his  soul,  O 
mxt  how  much  sweeter  is  it  to  forgive t  Than  thisi  there  is. 
no  Where  to  be  seen  a  more  lively  resemblance  of  God ;  & 
truer  and  more  real  partof  Iffis  living  image,  who  hath 
commanded  us  to  love  our  enemies;  if  they  nunger,  to 
feed  them ;  to  bless  them  that  curse  us )  to  pray  for  them 
that  despitefiiUy  use  us,  and  persecute  us ;  that  we  may 
ne  his  children,  that  we  may  Snow  ouiselves  bom -of  him, 
•Ad  to  hart  received  from  Idm  a  new,  ev«&  a  dxviae,  aa- 


ture,  one  truly  agreeable  to  and  resembling  Ms  own ;  aid 
unto  him,  the  acts  and  operations  that  naturally  proceed 
from  this  temper  of  apint,  are  more  grateful  aad  savomy 
than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices.  So  are  ve  to 
frame  our  conceptions  of  the  ever  blessed  God,  if  either 
we  will  take  the  rationally  coherent  and  self-consisteot 
idea  of  an  absoltiteiy  perfect  Being)  or  his  own  frequent 
afiSlrmations  who  best  understands  ms  own  nature,  or  Ae 
(ioursle  of  his  actual  dispensations  towards  a  sinful  world, 
for  our  measure  of  him. 

yj.  But  is  it  a  difficulty  to  us  to  reconcile  with  all  tbis 
such  Arequent  expressions  in  the  sacred  volume,  as  impott 
a  steady  purpose^that  all  the  sins  of  men  shall  be  answered 
with  an  exactly  proportionable  measure  of  pani^hnemt 
That  every  trainsgression  shall  have  a  just  recompense  of 
jrewardi  That  death  is  the  stated  wages  of  sin !  Ordo  ve 
^d  ourselves  more  perplexed  how  to  underatandj  con- 
sistently with  such  declarations  of  his  merciftil  nature, 
those  passages  wnich  sometimes  also  occur,  that  seem  to 
intimate  a  complacential  Vindi6tiveness,  and  delight  taken 
in  ptmishing—the  Lord  is  "jealousy  the  Lor4  revengeth." 
yeA,  he^  seems  to  ajypropriate  it  as  peculiar  to  himseir- 
"  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay  it:"  " indignatioa 
aiid  wrath,  trilhilation  and  anguish,  shall  be  upon  every 
soul  of  man  that  doth  evil."  We  meet  with  passages  th&t 
speak  of  his  laying  up  sip,  sealing  ifamong  his  treasures; 
of  his  waiting  for  a  nay  of  recompenses  *,.  of  his  whetting 
his  |;littering  sword,  his  making  ms  bow  ready,  and  mt- 
panng  his  arrows  on  the  string ;  of  his  being  reireshed  hj 
acts  of  vengeance,  his  satiating  of  his  Ihry,  and  caQsin|  it 
hereupon  to  rest,  as  having  highly  pleased  and  satisfied 
himself  therewith.    If  any  thing  alien  to  the  Divine  namre, 
and  disagreeable  to  the  other  so  amiable  discoveries  of  it, 
be.thou^t  imported  in  such  exp^essicm^,  let  it  onljlie 
considered,  first,  what' must  be  allowed  to  be  their  import; 
and  next,  how  well  so  much  will  agree  with  a  right  eon- 
ception  of  (Jod. 

For  .the  former^  it  is  not  necessary  that  such  expressions 
be  understood  to  mtend  more,  and  it  seems  necessary  they 
be  not  understood  to  import  less,  than  a  constant,  calm, 
dlspaissionate,  complajce^tial' will,  so  far  to  punish  sin.  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  the  ends  of  his  government.  Thtt 
tneydo  import  a  will  to  punish,  is  evident;  for  they  a« 
manifest  expression  of  anger,  whereof  we  can  say  nothinf 
more  gentle,  than  that  it  is  a  wiU  to  punish.  It  cannot 
signify  punishment,  withoiit  that  will ;  lor  though  the  word 
anger,  or  wrath,  be  sometiifies  used  ^  Scripmre  for  the 
punishment  itself,  yet  even  then  that  will  is  supposed] 
otherwise  what  is  said  to  be  pimishment,  were  an  nnin' 
•tended  accident;  and  then  how  were  it  a  punishment 
Much  less  can  it  signify  only  God's  declaration  of  his  will 
to  punish,  excluding  that  wiU  itself;  for  then  what  is  it  t 
declaration  pf  1  Or  what  doth  it  declare  1  Surely  wc  vil 
acknowledge  it  a  true  declaration ;  then  it  cannot  be  thj 
declaration  of  nothing,  but  must  hacve  somewhat  in  Gw 
correspondenttoit;  m^r.  the  will  which  it  declares.  Whid 
being  plain,  that  it  be  also  a  di^assionate  will,  accoo 
panied  with  nothing  of  perturbation ;  that  it  be  a  consltf 
will,  in  reference  to  all  suc^i  occasions,  wherein  the  sacr«i 
ness  of  the  divine  government,  violated,  requires  sue 
reparation  j  and  without  anv.  change,  (other  than  what  ^ 
may  conceive  imported  in  tne  diflferent  aspects  of  thesafl 
object,  conceived  as  futere,  present,  or'pist,  and  beheld  h 
fore,  with  purpose,  afterwards  with  continual  approbation 
the  most  acknowledged  perfection  on  the  divine  nature  dot 
manifestly  not  admit  only,  but  reqtiir«.  For  that  such 
calm,  sedate,  steady,  fixed  temper  of  mind  in  a  magistrt 
is  an  excellency,  even  common  reason  apprehends:  thei 
fore  is  it  said,  oy  a  noted  pa£an,  that  judses  ought  tol 
legum  simiUs^ike  the  'lawsiJUmsfUves  s  which  are  mov 
by  no  passion,  yet  inflexible :  and  then'  where  can  such  i 
elcellency  have  place  in  highest  perfection,  but  in  t 
blessed  God  himself  1  .Yea,  and  that  it  be  Ulso  a  compl 
dential  willi  as  some  of  the  expressions  above  recited  set 
to  import,  may  very  well  be  .admitted,  if  we  right  ^  cc 
ceiVe  and  state  in  our  own  minds  the  thing  willed  by 
t.  €.  the  preserving  Uie  honour,  and  dignity  of  the  saprei 
government.  Indeed,  simply  to  take  pleasure  in  the  pi 
and  misery  of  another,  i»  so  odd  an  4  tmnatural  a  disalBi 
tton,  that  it  is  strange  how  it  can  have  iplace  any  whei 
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indvkera  itaetms  to  ka-ve  j^aai  UMNiir  men,  thoogh  too 

oflen  it  reaDr  hath  so  in  more  moDStrously  vicious,  tem- 
wttj  yet,  vim  mihj  others,  (who  herein  are  suftciently 
UtmoUe  also,)  the  matter  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhiit 
■Btaken;  pleasure  may  possihljr  not  be  uike^  in  the  af* 
iieted  personVmere  simemg,  lor  itself^  but  only  as  it  is 
uar^cuitentor  endence  of  the  oiher*s  superiority)  wherein 
he  prides  himself,  especially  if  he  before  misdoubted  h|d 
own  power,  tad  that  there  hath  been  a  dispute  About  it, 
vhich  is  now  only  thus  decided.'  In  this^case  a  secret 
jfiy  may  arise  onto  the  prevailing  party,  upon  his  bein^ 
deliFcitd  firom  an  afflicting  fear  of  being  so  used  himseiT; 
and  wbems  he  took  it  for  a  disparagement  that  the  other 
did  80  far  lessen  and  diminish  hun  in  his  own  thot^hts,  as 
to  suppose  or  hope  he 'should  prove  the  stronger ;  «  pleasure 
is  now  taken  in  letting  him  feel  and  have  so  sensible  a 
demonstration  of  his  error. 

VII.  But  that  wherewith  we  must  suppose  the  blessed 
God  to  be  pleased,  in  the  mmter  of  punishing,  is  th^  con- 
graitf  of  the  thing  itself,  that  the  sacred  idghts  of  his  go- 
venuneot  over  the  world  be  vindicated;  and  that  it  be 
mderrtood  how  ill  his  nature  cail  comport  .with  any  thing 
ikat  is  impure  :•  and  what  is  in  itself  so  highly  congruous, 
csBDot  but  be  ^  m^ter  of  his  delectation.  He  tak^ 
ttoraai  pleasure  in  the  reasonableness  and  fitness  of  his 
ovn  determinations  and  actions,  and  rejoices  in  the  works 
of  his  own  hands,  as  aib[re^ing  with  the  apt,  eternal  schemes 
tad  models  whjch  he  hath  conceived  in  his  most  wise  and 
lU-coiawehending  mind:  so  that  though  he  desireth  not 
iedeam  of  sinners,  and  hath  no  delight  in  the  sufferings 
of  his  afflicted  creatures,  which  his  immense,  goodness 
rather  inclines  him  to  behold  with  compes^on,  yet. the 
troe  eads  of  punishinent  are  so  much  a  greater  good  than 
their  ease,  and  e'xendption  ftom  the  sufiering  they  had  de- 
serred,  that  th^  mmst  rather  be  chosen,  and  cannot  be  6ii- 
eible  for  any  reason,  but  ior  which  also  they  are  to  be 
delighted  in;  ue.  a  real  goodness,  and  conducibleness  to  a 
yalnable  end,  inherd^t  m  them.  Upon  which  account^  the 
fast  execution  of  the  Piyine  pleasure  in  the  punishment  of 
insolent  offimders  is  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  notion 
of  a  solemn  festival,  a  season  of  jpy,  yea  even  of  a  sacrifice, 
as  hafing  a  iiagraiicy  or  delectable  savour  in  it.  But 
whereas  some  of  the  above-mentioned  ezpressiens  do  seem 
to  intimate  a  delight  ih  satisfying:  a  prions,  vindictive  im- 
pute; ve  are  to  consider,,  that  What  is  ^)oken  for  the 
earning  and  terror  of  stupid  besotted  men,  wM  necessarily 
to  be  ^ken  with  some  accommodatioil  to  their  dull  ap-* 
prehension  of  the  things  which  they  yet  see  and  feel  not. 
"or  which  purpose  the  person  is  put  on,  sometimes,  of  an 
^ongedr  migh^  man ;  the  terror  of  which  representation 
is  more  apprehen^ble  to  vulgar  minds,  than  tne  calm,  de- 
Jberate proceeding  of  magistratical  juistice ^  it  being  many 
raes  more  requisite,  that  expressions  be  rather  suited  to 
Ac  J^erson  spoken  to,  thoufh  they  somewhat  less  exactly 
■qnare  with  the  thing  itself  intended  to  be  spoken. 

Vlfl.  Wherefore  thii  being  all  that  we  have  any  reason 
tonnderstand  imported  iii  such  texts  of  Scripture  as  we< 
peibre  mentioned,  viz.  a  calm  and  constant  will  of  preserv- 
ing tht  divine^ vemment  from  contempt,  by  a  due  punish- 
inent of  such  as  do  offer  injurious  affronts  to  It ;  and  that 
^>kw  pleasure  in  itseU;  or  is  satisfi^  with  the  congruity 
ttd  fimess  of  its  own  determination ;  what  can  there  be  in 
vi»  nnwoithy  of  Qod  1  what  that  disagrees  with  his  other 
perfections^  or  that  the  notion  of  a^  Being,  every,  way 
perfect,  doth  not  exact  and  claim  as  necessarily  belonging" 
to  it  1  For  to  cut  off  this  from  it,  were  certainly  a  very 
fwat  maim  to  the  notion  of  such  a  BeihJ,  if  wie  consider 
X  as  invested  with  the  right  and  office  of  supreme  rector, 
«  nUer  of  the  world.  For  if  you  frame  such  on  idea  of  a 
pnnce  as  should  exclude  a  disposition  to  punish  offenders, 
^  woold  not  presedRy  observe  in  it  an  intolerable  defect '? 
Jjppose  XencphoQ  to  have  given  thi.'^  character  of  his 
2^n»— That  he  was  a  person  of  so  sweet  a  nature,  that 
«  permitted  every  one  to  do  what  .was  good  in  his  own 
J*;  if  any  oiie  put  indignities  upon  him,  he  took  no 
Jwncc  at  it  •  he  dispensed  favours  atike  to  all ;  even  they 
^  despised  his  authority,  invaded  his  rights,  attempted 
«e  subversion  of  his  ^vernment,  with  the  disturbance  and 
^fnsion  of  all  that  h,ved  tmder^t,  had  equal  countenance 
»d  kindness  ^om  him,  as  they  that  were  most  observant 


x)f  his  lawsi  and  fiuidiA^  to  his  interest;  and  it  were  as 
safe  for  any  one  tp  be  his  sworn  enemy,  as  his  ifaost  IojtslI 
and  devoted  subject  :-*who  would  take  this  for  a  com- 
mendation, or  think  such  a  one  fit  to  have  swayed  a  seep- 
tret  Can  there  be  no  such  thing  as  goodness,  without 
the  exclusion  and"  banishment  of  wisdom,  righteousness, 
and  truth  1  Yea,  it  is  plain  they  not  onlv  consist  with  it, 
but  that  it  is  a  manifest  inconsistency  it  should  be  without 
them.  The  several  yirtues  of  a  well-instruct^  mind,  as 
thev  all  concur  to  make  up  one  entire  fr*ame,  so  they  do 
each  of  them  cast  a  mutual  lustre  upon  one  another :  much 
more  is  it  so  with  th^  several  excellence^  of  the  Divine 
Being.  But  how  much  too  low  are  our  highest  and  most 
raised  thoughts  of  the  Supreme  Majesty!  How  dp  we 
falter  when  we  most  eamestlv  strive  to  speak  and  think 
most  worthily  of  God,  ana  suitabl/  to  his  excellent 
greatn^ssl 


CHAPTER  Vll. 


T\#  Ttfftim  orjivtitrp  m  iht  6'Mnp  ^O'^wittii^nt.  ud  fai  a  hutnaa,  not  altag«ttwr 
I1h^  •aoKG.  A  thtn^  Mtd  to  intjuMt,  Jn  a  nf-emfiw  qita  a  poutivv  seiMe.  Tho 
qiiefViDn  diicoMcd.  WIhiiW  OaO'w  '^ill  lo  ptiiiiih  lin  won,  aoteeedeotly  to 


hij  k?^lKmfti{q{kiD  in  that  py*p(j*L!,  jitsi,  nm  ii 
ill  tlto  Irtter  mliml    Fotenrf  nm  .rfr  Jnjitria,  u  1 


B*  oaiBDmBiltly  to 

nNmor  ttxtun,  bot 
needs  Hmifaticn. 


Rol^  ^f^iiptiirt  ApMEiJvf  QntVt  mtuuliMir  ^"',  Mt  memr  aa  a  eoooamjtaut 
orjtt^tiuv,  but  ui  pfliict,    HN  wkQ  U»  puiunh  iL  muat  Proceed  from  justiea; 


n^,  pn^nftrtlF,  ficrorttiiyi  to  tbe  col 


ice.  at  it  respecui  tiia 
'tbbeaoucfat  God's 


. .   ,  .olirtflfif]t<utaT ^_      _ 

TiphU  <o  un&JjcnabkN  Umt  Iw  cannot  quit  ibitin  to  hit  own  WTOnf  at  man  can. 
fj^jroniU^tih.tK-t-afdinw  to  th"  oibrr  rtrjsiofr^  ^n  right  to  pmAh  depends  oM  on 
hi  •!  ]crnl  cr^mijtiit kjti ,  hut  f  ha  t  cm '  it .  ThAt  ha  cannot,  altdgether  gyit  it  up 
dr'inictinit  frrmi  hLm<  Ji>»ti«c.  in  a  Inrfur  ooiiod.  do*h  fiiitber  qbHfe  tn  insist 
LifKni  pi^Ji'rn)>ini^, :  p/-.  ibriri-«i*ql  jm^Mcc  tin  eipeciall^  it  comprehends  Ms 
hrjunejm.hn  ^riffi&m.  Tltc  jfitnou  or  G^nVi  methods  herein  not  to  be  onljr 
(mitetni  JiiEt^  h^  tiH^n .  hut  Dti|«  b  li^  t^  hsi  ^i^i^e  punishments  to  be  i«ckoi|H 
dtihti.    Thu  matt^T  iunmied  u]^. 

I.  We  must  also  acknowledge  a  very  vast  dif  erence  be- 
tttreep  Qod's  government  over  his  intelligent  creatures,  and 
that  of  a  secular  prince  over  his  subjects;  and, are  there- 
upon to  inquire,  wl^ether  the  notion  of  justice,  as.it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  one  government  and  the  other,  can  be  the 
same.  A  secular  ruler  is  set  up  and  established  purposely 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  as  the  more  principal  end 
of  his  constitution.  The  people  are  not  fortned  ibr  him, 
but  he  forth^m;  whence  the  administn^tion  of  justice  is 
a  public  and  common^  right,  wherewith  he  is  intrusted  bv 
th^  Supreme  Ruler  for  them,  in  order  to  the  common  food. 
Well,  therefore,  ma\r  his  decrees  and  edicts  go  in  this  form, 
and  have  this  for  their  chief  scope,  and  end :  Ne  quid  de- 
trimenti  respnhlica  capiat.  And  hence  &e  neglect  duly 
and  seasonably  to  animadvert  upon  pfii^ders,  is  a  violation 
of  the  public  justice  committed  to  his  management,  for 
which  he  is  accountable  to  him  that  intrusted  nimt  it  is  a 
wrong  (lone  to  the  community,  of  whose  rifi;hts  he  is  the 
ilppointjDd  guardian.  .And  whereas  such  oflience^  as  more 
directly  strike  at  his  crown,  and  dignity,  as  treason  or  re- 
bellion, seem  more  principally  levelled  against  himself  and 
his  own  rights,  so  is  the  legal  punishment  of  them  to  be 
more  itt  his  arbitrement,  whether  to  inflict  or  not  inflict  it; 
because  it  may  seem  in  any  one's  power  to  dispense  ^"ith 
or  recede  from  his  own  rights.  Vet  indeed  if  the  matter 
be  moceiiarrowly  scanned,  the  relaxation  of  these  should 
be,  in  reason,  1^  in  his  power  than  of  any  bther ;  because 
they  mbre  directly  aflfront  that  Supreme  Kuler  wl\om  he 
represents,  and  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  government, 
which  is  tne  principal  civil  good  of  the  whole  community, 
and  the  benefits  whereof  are  tbejlr  highest  right./  If  vio- 
lence be  done  to  a  private  subject,  the  impunity  of  the 
oflender  Woul^  be  a  public  wrong;  because  it  remotely 
rends,  l^  the  badness  of  the  example,  to  the  hurt  of  the 
whole  community.  But  in  this  case,  without  any  such 
circul.ation,  tfll  the  rights  of  the  community  toe  immedi- 
ately struck  at  together,  in  their  central  knot  and  juncture ; 
wherefore  here,  most  of  fill,  the  prince  is  debtor  to  the  cpm- 
mimi^.  But  now,  the  great  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  world 
owes  his  own  creatures  nothing :  he  is,  by  his  goodness, 
inclined  to  take  care  of  them,  and  preserve  common  order 
among  them ;  but  not  owin^  them  any  thing,  (except  by  his 
own  word  he  makes  himself  a  debtor,)  he  cannot  be  ^M  to 
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wroDf  the  eommniiity,  hy  not  iM-oviding  that  punishments 
be  infflcted  upon  delinquents,  according  to  demerit.  What 
he  can  be  understood,  originally,  to  owe  herein,  he  owes 
only  to  himself;  whence  also  the  notion  of  justice  which 
we  herein  attribute  to  him,  seems  yery  different  from  that 
li'hich  belongs  t6  human  goyemments;  which,  thocigh  it 
allows  not  the  disposal  of  another's  right,  to  his  prejudice, 
ibrbids  not  the  remitting  of  one's  own. 

II.  Whereas^  therefore,  a  thing  may  be  sain  jmiiy  in  a 
two-fold  sense ;  either  negative]  as,  it  is  that  which  jusuce 
does  not  di^pproye,  or  poiUive^  as  thatwhefeto  ahio  jus- 
tice doth  oblige :  it  is  hereupon  a  question  bf  great  moment, 
Whether  God's  will  to  punish  sinners,  antecedent  to  his 
legal  constitution  to  that  purpose,  were  just  in  the  (bnner 
sense  only,  or  also  in  ^he  latter  1  Can  we  sAy.  God  nod 
been  unjust,  in  not  so  determinlng-1  Whose  rights  had  he 
yiolated  in  willing  otherwise  1  Not  man's,  to  whom  he 
did  owe  nothing.  Will  we  say,  His  pwnl  But  volerUi 
nonil  injuria — ^wfaich  maxim  doth  not  set  us  at  liberty 
absolutely  to  do  whatsoeyer  we  will  with  ourselyes,  and 
what  is  ours ;  because  of  others,  whose  rights  are  compli- 
cated with  ours,  the  chief  Ruler  and  Lord  of  all  especially, 
who  hath  principal  interest  in  us,  and  aU  that  we  haye. 
Yet  it  holds  eyen  as  to  us:  for  though  we  may  mjure 
Others,  Qod  especially,  by  an  undue  disposition  of  our 
properties,  which  he  ihtnisu  us, with ;  (not  for  ourselyes 
only,  but  for^himi^lf  chiefly,  and  for  other  men,  whom 
therefore,  in  the  second  place,  we  may  wrong,  by  disabling 
ourselyes  to  do  them  tnat  ^ood  which  we  ought;)  and 
though  we  mity  also  prejudijdie  ourselyes,  yet;  ourselyes 
apart,  we  cannot  be  said  so  far  to  wrong,  by  our  oVn  con- 
sept,  as  to  be  able  to  resume  onr  right;  because'  by  that 
consent,  (supposing  it'  imprudent,  or  any  way  undue,)  we 
have  quitted  and  even  forfeited  the  right,  which,  for  our- 
selyes, we  had.  But  as  to  God,  who  has  iio  superior,  nor 
owes  any  thing  to  any  one,  whom  can  he  be  thought  to 
wrong,  by  departing  from  any  of  his  own  rights? 

Inasmuch  tnerelbre  as  justice,  in  the  dommon  and  ikqst 
general  notion  of  it,  wcver  wont  to  be  reckoned  conyersant 
about  dWdrfHov  iyaBbv — the  good  of  otkbrs,  evep  that  whereto 
they  have  aright;  it  s^ems  not  intelligible,  how  justice, 
accordiftgjto  this  usual  notion  of  it,  could  primarily  obligje 
God  to  inflict  deserved  punishment  upon  transgressors,  if 
he  had  not  settled*  a  le^l  constitution  to  this  purpose,  and 
declared  that  should  Be  the  measure  of  *his  proceedings 
herein;  both  because  it  is  so  little  conceivable  how  the- 
punishments  of  the  other  state  (wnich  we  arc  chiefly  to  con- 
sider) can  be  a  good  to  them  yrho  do  not  suffer,  than,  (as 
we  are  sure  they  can  be  none  to  them  that  do,)  and  also 
that  it  is  not  to  |[)e  understood  how*,  if- they  We're,  they 
could  otherwise  have  any  right  theretoi  t^an  ^  ^^^  con- 
stitution by  which  (as,  oefore,  God's  dominion  was  that 
of  an  absolute,  sovereign  Lord)  he  now  .undertakes  the 
part  of  a  govemo)-,  ruling  according  ip  known  and  estab- 
lished laws. 

III.  Yet  very  plain  it  is,  that  for  the  actiaal  inflicfion  of 
such  punishments,  holy  Scripture  speaks  of  it  not  merdy 
as  a  concomitant  or  jastice.  or  as  that  which  may  consiA 
with  it,  but  as  ^n  effect;  which  the  dyrOw^Somt,  mentioned 
by  the  apostle,  plainly  signites,  (S  Thess.  i.  9.)  whed  he 
tells  us.  it  is  with  Gpd  a  nghUok^  iking i--6iKaiov  (that  must 
be  not  only  what  justice  doth  admit,  out  exfict,)  U)  recom- 
vense-^yrmnSivat,  tribulation  to  the  troublers  of  his  people, 
Ac.  And  when  we  are  told,  (Rom.  ii.  6.)  that  God  laiU 
render  (or  recompense — dwoSuivei)  to  every  one  according  to 
his  works,  even  m  the  day  above  mentioned,  (v.  5.)  which 

is  called,  hjdpa  dpyflf^  mu  dic9traU\f/c(^  SiicmoKpt9(nt^.~4he  .day 
of  wrath,  and  of  Ike  revelation  of  tke  righteous  jydg- 
ment  of  God;  and  that  'tis  said,  the  world  was  to  become 
^«ciro5— ^tttty,  (we  rcAd,)  liable  to  he  impleaded  before 
God,  Roln.  iii:  W.  And  again,  (ck.  xii.  19.)  that  MUrnrtt 
-^-vengeance  is  said  to  belong  to  nim,  and  he  will  Jcpay ; 
with  many  more  passages  of  the  like  import. 

But  t4>  carry  the  matter, higher:  it  being  evident  it  is 
that  which  justice  doth  require,  to  punish  siA,  ajccording  to 
such  a  constitution  once  made;  yet  all  this  while,  how 
the  constitution  was  any  necessary  effect  of  justice,  appears 
Aot.  Nor  are  we  helped  by  the  common  notion  of  >uistice 
herein,  and  are  therefore  cast  upon  the  inquiry,  Whether 
my  otaer  notion  of  justice  be  fitljr  assignable,  according  | 


whereto  it  may  be  ondentood  to  have  required  the  makiiii 
that  constitution  itself  1 

.  IT.  It  is  here  to  be  considered,  whence,  or  from  what 
ibuntain,  any  man,  or  community  of  men,  come  to  have 
right  to  any  thing.    It  cannot  be,  but  that  the  Foonnift 
of  all  bein|^  must  be  the  Fountain  of  all  rights.   From 
whence  things,  absolutely  considered,  descend,  all  the 
relations  that  result  must  also  descend.    There  can  there- 
fore be  nopretence  of  right  to  any  thing,  among  creatoroL 
but  from  Gtod ;  He,  as  the  sovereign  Proprietor  and  Lord 
of  aU,  settles  such  and  such  rights  m  creatures,  which  they 
hold  and  retain  dependently  on  him,  upon  terms  and  ac- 
cording to  rules  which  he  nath  prescribed ;  so  as  that  bf 
transgression  men  may  forfeit  such  rights,  or  by  conseu 
and.  mutual  ccmtracts  trailer  them  to  one  another.  Wha^ 
upon  they  have  no, unalienable  rights,  none  whereof  thef 
may  not  be  divested,  either  by  their  default  or  conseol; 
sometimes  by  both  toirether,  as  by  a  faulty  consent.  And 
indeed  if  it  ^  by  the  fonner,  it  must  be  fy  the  latter;  he- 
cause  no  man  is  supposed  to  contmit  a  fault  against  his 
will.    But  it  may  be  by  the  latter  without  the  fonner,  as 
none  can  doubt  but  one  may  innocently  divest  himseli^  in 
many  c^ses,  of  his  own  present  right;  otherwise,  there 
could  be  no  sitiQh  thing  in  the  world  as  either  nil  oi  sale. 
And  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  justice  which  is  in- 
herent in  any  man,  comes  to  be.conversant^bout  the  ri^^ts 
of  another,  not  his  own  ;•  so  far  as  to  oblige  him  not  to  in- 
trench upon  the  rights  of  another,  while  yet  it  forbids  him 
not 'to  dispose  of  his  ^wn,  as  they  arc  merely  his.  And 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  jusuce  towards  a  man's  self,  so 
inhibiting  him)  as  (though-  perhaps  such  an  act  ou^^ht  na 
to  have  been  done)  to  make  his  act  in  that  kind  inralid, 
when  he  hath  done  it,  only  'because  he  hath  thereby 
wronged  himself;  or  which  he. can,  afterwards,  allege 
against  his  own  act  or  deed.    For  he  hath  no  other  riehis 
in  any  thing,  than  What  are  derived,  borrowed,  dependeot 
on  the  Supreme  iproprietpr.  measurable  by  his  niles,b]r 
which  they  are  not  unalienable ;  yea^  justice  obliges,  if  he 
swear  to  his  own  hurt,  not  to  chani^,  Ps.  xv. 

V.  But  now,  with*  the  Supreme  Proprietor,  there  cannot 
but  be  unalienable  rights,  inseparably  and  ^everlastingly 
ifiherent  in  him:  for  it  cannot  be,'  but  that  He  that  is  the 
Fountain  of  all  rights,  innst  have  them  primarily  and 
originally  in  himself;  and  can  no  more  so  quit  them,  as  to 
mate  the  creature  ab^lute  and  independent,  than  he  can 
make  the  cirealure  Qod.  Wherefore,,  though  with  nan 
there  can  be  no  such  thi|ig  as  jastice  towards  one's  self, 
disenabling  him  to  forego  nis  own  rights,  the  case  cannot 
but  be  quite  otherwise  as  to -God,  and  for  the  same  reason 
for^which  it  cannot  agree  to  man ;  because  man  hath  none 
but  borrowed  and  alienable  rights,  which  he  can  foreg« 
to  his  own  prejudice,  and  Qod  hath  none  that  he  can  s< 
part  with.  Hereupon,  therefore,  Gtod  did  owe  it  to  hini 
self,  pritnarily^  as  the  absolute  Sovereign  and  Lord  (rfsU 
not  to  stiffeir  indig^ties  to  be  offered  to-  him,  withod 
animadverting  upon  them,  and  therefore  to  detennine  h< 
would  do  .so. 

VI.  But  withal,  he  baying  nndertaken  the  part  of  alegl 
Goyemor,  and  to  rule  by  established  Jaws,  which  shouii 
be  the  stated  measures 'of  sin  and  dnty,  of  punishmen! 
and  rewatds  ;•  hereby  common  order  was  to  oe  preserve 
in. the  govemied  community:  and  having  published  IN 
constitution  in  his  word,  ai^d  othei^yise  sufficiently  to  thi 
purpose,  he  hath  hereby,  seeondarilf,  made  himself  Debu 
to  the  comniunity,  and  by  his  constitntibn  given  ni< 
some  right  to  the  benefit  of  that  order  which  was  to  I 
maintained  amonp^  them  tj  these  ineans:  w^ch  bene 
they  do  here,  ii^  this  present  state,  actnadly  partake  in  sol 
measure  ;'*'and  might  in  a  greater  measure,  if  they  we 
more  governable,  or  would  regard  and  be  awed  mofe  1 
the  laws  f  with  their  sanctions)  of  their  great  and  righti 
Ruler  ana  Lord.  Wherefore,  though  men  have  no  bent 
by  the  punishments  of  the  fjnture  state,  they  have,  or  nii| 
have,  tnr  the  feared  commihation  of  them,  which,  neglecti 
made  the  actual  infliction  of  them  necessary.  Nor  fa 
they  only  the  probaW  benefit  of  present  order  hereby  J 
of  a  ftiture  well-being ;  it  being  the  design  of  that,  as  of 
the  comminations  of  wise  and  good  rulers,  to  prevei^t  < 
desert  of  the  threatened  punishment,  and  conaeqaentiy  ^ 
punishment  itself.    And  though  men  could  have  no  ri| 
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loany  soeh  benefit;  befiyre  the  oonstitxitiQA;  yet  it  is  not 
iBooQceirable,  that  by  it  they  might  have  some;  viz.  an 
inferior  sad  seconda^  rifht. 

yn.  Wherefore  the  blessed  Ood,  by  making  the  lenl 
eaosdtatioa,  that  he  will  hare  stand  as  the  meascure  of  nis 
gDremment,  hath  not  added  to  his  own  right  to  govern  and 
ponish  as  there  is  cause :  for  it  wast  natural,  and  needed 
nodung  to  support  it.  The  constitution  rather  limits  than 
csQses  his  mbt,  which  depends  not  on  it«  but  gives  rise 
to  it  rather.  He  gives  assurance,  by  it,  of  nis  equal' deal- 
ings and  that  he  wiH  not  lay  apon  man  more  than  is  right, 
that  he  should  enter  into  iudsment  wiUi  Gk)d,  Job  xxziV. 
19, 23.  And  whereas  he  nath  been  pleased  to  publish  his 
constitQtiott,  in.  the  form  of  a  covenant,  variously  attem- 
oered  to  the  different  states  of  men,  nothing  accrues  {o 
him  by  their  stipulating  with  him  thereupon.  He  is  their 
Governor,  as  he  is  their  Maker  *,  not  al  their  choice,  whidi 
in  propriety  the  case  admits  not,  there  being  no  competitor 
that  pretends  against  him ;  but  is  only  a  loyal,  dutiful 
casent,  or  recdgnising  his  former  right.  They  that  con- 
sent to  it,  do  therefore  more  deeply  oblige  themselves  to 
their  own  duty,  and  entitle, themselves  to  his  covenanted 
ftroQis;  but  can  entitle  him  to  nothinv,  for  their  all  was 
his  before:  his  contract  shows  his  conaesce^pn^  not  de- 
fectire  title.  And  this  Jus  antecedent,  original  r^ht,  that 
peculiar  exceileney  of  his  nature,  his  justice  to  himself  in* 
ndablynreserves,  as  the  £edthful|fnardian  of  all,his  sacred 
rights.  So  that  when  he  undertakes  the  part  of  a  legal 
GoTemor,  it  iudispensitibly  necessitates  his  doin«^  whatso- 
erer  is  requisite  for  supporting  the  honour  and  dignity  <^ 
his  gorenunent ;  and  can  peimit  nothing  that  shall  detract 
Iran  it,  or  render  it  less  august  and  awful. 

Yet  need  we  .mot  here  over  scrupulously  defend'^  the 
eommon  UQtion  of  justice,  in  the  utmost  ^trictnesis  of  it. 
that  makes  it  conirersank  only  about  another's  right,  ana 
seems  therefore  to  imply  that  a  man  can  owe  nothing  to 
himself.  That  lowe  to  others,  which  •  comprehends  all  our 
dntjr  to  them,  is  to  be  measured'  by  love,  to  ourselves, 
vluch  seems  equally  comprehensive  of  duty  which  we  are 
sDpposed  to  owe  to  ourselves.  Nor  shall  we  dispute 
whether  in  no  seaae  one  can  be  both  creditor  and  debtoir ; 
or  whether  insobiAety  be  not  property  unrighteousness, 
and  sobriety  justice.,  even  towards  oneself;  subordinatiop 
CO  God  being  still  pneserved,  under  whom,  and  for  whom, 
00I7  we  ean  owe  any  thing  to  ourselves  or  others.  Ovfy 
snroosing,  amone  men,  suth,  a  thing  as  self-justice,  it  is 
with  them  a  wealcer  and  more  debile  principle,  that  may 
betnj  and  lose  their  rights,  which  then  no  justice  can 
xecialm.  Whereas,  with  Gdd,  it  is,  as  all  other  excellen- 
cies are,  in  highest  perfection,  and  hath  always  the  force 
with  him  of  an  eternal  and  immutable  law.   . 

VIIL  And  if  any  should  ima^gine  this  to  detract  from 
the  absoluteness  olC  God>  dominion  and  sovereignty,  and 
set  him  in  this  respect  beneath  his  own  creatures,  that 
vhereas  tkef  can  quit  their  rights,  it  should  be  supposed -Ae 
csnnoi  forego  his;  'tis  answered.  It  hath  not  been  said,  that 
God  can  forego  none  of  his  own  rights ;  it  is, plain  he  doth 
vhen  having  the  rieht  to  p9nish  a  sinner,  he  by  pardon 
confers  anon  him  rignt  to  impunity :  but  hec^mnot  do  it  to 
(he  prqudice  and  diuionour  01  his  glorious  excellences,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  government  And  therefore,  if  .some 
pi^qAration  were  requisite  to  his  doing  it,  consistently  with 
the  due  honour  and  reputation  thereof,  justice  towards 
lumself  reqiidred  he  should  insist  upbnit ;  which  is  no  more 
a  detractiatt  from  his  absoluteness,  than  that  he  cannot  lie, 
or  do  any  thing  unworthy  Of  himself.  He  is  so  absolute^ 
tiot  he  can  do  whatever  he  p»leaeses ;  but  so  jusi,  that  he 
cannot  be  pleased  to  do  an  unrighteous  thing. 

IX.  But  besides  that  stricter  notion  of  God's  justice,  as 
it  is  conversant  about,  and  conservative  of,  his  own  rights ; 
we  may  also  consider  it  iii  a  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
sive  notion,  as  it  includes  his  several  moral  attributes  and 
excellences,  and  answers  to  that  which  amoujg  men  is 
calJed  universal  justice,  and  reckoned  to  contain  in  it  all 
^^inues.^  For  so  taken,  it  comprehends  his  holiness,  and 
perfect  detestation  of  all  impurity,  in  r^sjiiect  wher^f  he 
cumot  be  perpetually  inclined  to  animadvert  with,  severity 
itponsin;  both  because  of  its  irreconcilable  contrarie^ 
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to.his  holy  nature,  and  the  inaolent  ail^t  which  it  ther«- 
fore  dir^ctl^  offers  him ;  and  because  of  the  implicit,  most 
injurious  misrepresentation  of  him,  whien  it  contains  in  it. 
as  if  he  were  either  kindly  or  more  indifferentlv  affected 
towards  it:  upon  which  accounts,  we  may  well  suppose 
him  to  esteem  it  necessary  for  him,  both  to  constitute  a 
rule  for  punishing  it,  anu  to  punish  it  accordingly ;  that 
he  m&y  both  truly  act  his  own  nature,  and  tmly  represent 
it  , 

X.  And  again,  if  we  take  the  notion ,  of  bis  juijtice  in 
tUs  latitiide.  itwill  comprehend  his  governing  vns4omi 
the  pairt  of  which  attribute  it  is,  to  detenrntin^  ana  direct  the 
doing  whatsoever  is  fit  to  be  determined  and  done ;  as  it  is 
the  part  of  his  righteousneiss  (taken  in  the  strictest  sense) 
to  resolve  upon  and  execute  whatever  the  rules  of  justice 
do  require  and  call  for.  'Tis  the  judge  of  decencies,  or 
what  13  meet  and  biecomi^g  him,  as  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
the  world,  to  do  or  not  do.  And  a  very  reasonable  accoimt 
might'  be  given  of  this  ma^r,  that  we  may  renew  and 
somewhat  further  insiKt  on  what  was  said  above,  chap.  vi. 
s.  5,  dtc.  There  are  many  just  laws  made  by  human  le- 
gislators, to  the  milking  whereof,  though  justice  (in  the 
stxictest  sens^)  did  not  rigidly  oblige  ihem,  so  that  they 
had  boen.  unjust  if  they  had  not  made  them,  yet  this  other 
principle,  of  equa)  importance  to  government,  and  which 
also  doth  not  altogether  refuse  the  name  of  justice,  might 
require  t))^  making  them,  and  would  not  be  well  comport- 
ed with  by  omitting  to  ma£e  them. 

Hereupon  therefore  if  it  should  be  inquired.  Was  iu 
anjtecedentiy  to  <the  making  of  this  constitution,  an  indif- 
fereiit  thing  with*  God,  whether  to  dc^eiinine  sin  should 
be  punished;  or  npt  1  I  answ^i,  even  upon  this  ground.  No ; 
it  was  not  indiffecpnt,  but  piost  indispensably  necessajy. 
Any  thing  is  with  him  necessary,  as  he  is  the  Siiprelne 
Governor,  that  is  upon  a  prudential  account  most 'fit  and 
conducible  to  the  ends  of  government.  An  antecedent 
necessity  we  might  therefore  assert,  such  as  not  only  arises 
O'om.his  justice,  most  strictly  taken,  but  his  wisdom  also; 
whose  purt  it  ib  to  jud^  of  congmities,  as  it  is  the  part  of 
strict  justice  to  dexermme  matters  of  rightv  Nor  is  it  unfit 
to  say,  Wisdom'  is  the  chief  principle  exercised  in  making 
laws,  justice  in  govemin'g  according  to  laws  already  made. 
I  s^y,  the  chief  t  fot  justice  hath  Inat  part  in  legislation 
too,  which  hath  been  assigned  it,  as  wisdom  hath  also  its 
part  in  the  consequent  administration.  And  what  can  be 
more  h^essary  to  the  great  Grod,  than  to  do  ever  what  is 
most  becoiiung  and  worthy  of  himself?  And  ^hat  could 
have  been  so  becoming  of  him,  ,as  to  let  it  appear  to  the 
world  how  sacred  the  rights  of  his  empire  over  it  are  *i  how 
horrid  a  thing  the  defection  of  a  reasonable  creature  is, 
ftom  the  great  Author  and  Lord  of  its  life  and  being  1  how 
costly  an  expiation  it  did  require?  how  solemn  rights 
were  to  be  performed  3  how  great  and  awful  transactions, 
that  sin  inight  become  pardonable  1  What  could  so  tend 
to  exalt  migesty,  to  magnify  (he  reputation  of  his  govern* 
ment,  to  possess  his  rca^nable  creatures  with  awful  ap- 

Srehensions,  and.  make  tbem  dread  to-  offend  1 .  In  apru- 
ent  government,  how  great  a  thing  is  reason  of  state! 
Even  where  there  is  the  greatest  inclination  imaginable  to 
be  4n  all  tl^gs  most  strictly  and  unexceptionably  just,  yet 
is  that  the  only  care  with  prudent  governors^  that  they 
maybe  able  to  approve  the  justice  of  their  administrations! 
There  are  many  things  which,  without  transgressing  par- 
ticular rules  or  justice,  micrht  hive  been  omitted,  from 
which  yet,  upon  mere  reason  of  state,  you  can  no  more 
make  them  swelre  one  aee,  than  you  can  remove  the  earth 
from  its  ceiftre,  or  change' the  ordmances  of  day  and  night : 
and  whereas  th^t  hath  place  in  all  things  that  tend  to  the 
keeping  up  the  reputation  and  grandeur  of  government, 
where  -can  it  claim  to  have  plaee  with  equal  right  as  here  1 
Whereupbn  w.e  may,  with  greatest  assurance,  assert,  that 
in  things  wh^chhave  this  reference,  *tis  equally  impqissible 
to  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  that  God 
should. do ^ an  inept  or  unfit  thing,  as  an  unjust.  And 
whereas  his  righteousness  is  the  directive  princij^le,  in 
respect  of  equity  or  iniquity ;  so  is  his  wisdom,  oftrongrmt^ 
and  incongruity,  decency  and  indeeency;  imd  that  tw 
equally  necessary  to  lum  to  do  what  is  most  worthy  of 
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liiinseU;  and  most  beeomiiur  his  exeelle&t  sreotneaB,  as 
what  is  most  strictly  just  Therefore  that  vhen  his  most 
transcendamffreatness  is  represented  in  tenna  as  high  and 
great  as  coula  come  under  human  conception ,'(Heb.  li.  l6v^ 
He^  viz.  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  bv  whom  ark  aU 
things  i  (and  what  could  sonnd^higher  1)  As  such  it  is 
considered  what  was  most  becoming  of  him ;  and  deter- 
mined that  it  became  Him.  for  and  by  whom  all  things 
were,  since  ther«  was  onertnoughso  great  a  one)  that  had 
undertaken  for  sinners,  to  be  the  Prince  or  Prefects  over 
the^vat  affair  of  their  salvaticm,  especially  being  to  make 
them,  of  rebels,  sops,  and  as  such,  bring  them  to  fftt>ry, 
out  of  the  meanest  and  most  ab]>ct  state;  that  jie  snould 
not  be  made  perfect,  (not  be  duly  initiated  into  bis  great 
office,  or  not  oe  complete  miaster  of  his  design,)  otherwise 
than  by  his  own  inlerveiiing  suffering.  Meaner  persons 
might  do  as  became  their  meaner  condition ;  but  He,  for 
whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  miust  do 
as  best  became  the  most  glorious  greatness  of  iiim,  who 
is  the  First  aad  the  Last,  the  Author  and'  ^d  of  all 
things'?  .     , 

XI.  We  are  prone  to  confine  our  apprehensions  of 
things  to  our  own  narrow  sphere,  that  have  reference  also 
to  another  besides,  and  greater  than  ours.  Jf  God  had  no 
creamres  but  man,  capable  of  government  bv  laws,  the 
ease  had  been  much  other  than  it  is;  for  considering  that 
men  have  all  be^n  in  one  common  case  of  apo^a^  and 
condemnation,  they  who  should  be  restored  to  favour  and 
a  happy  stat^,  should  have  no,  reason  to  look  strangely  upon 
one  another,  whatsoever  th»way  and  t^rm^  were  of  their 
restitution,  being  all  delilt  with  alike,  fiut  we  are  to  de- 
sign a  larger  field  and  scene  for  our  thoughts,  and  to  con- 
sider, that  besides  men,  that  shall  be  restored  from  a  fallen 
and  lapsed  state,  there  are*  numberless  myriads  of  pure 
and  loyal  spirits,  that  never  fell,  and  with  whom  restored 
men  are  to  make  one  entire,  happy  community,  for  ever. 
Now  we  are  to  consider  what  aspect  the  matter  would  have 
m  their  eyes,  if  hot  a  sin^glepefspUi  or  two;  but  so  vast  a 
multitude,  (and  not  guilty  of  some  light,  transient  offence 
onl}r,  but  of  insolent,  malicious  enmity  and  rebellion 
against  the  diving  government,  propagated  and  transmitted 
from  affe  to  ag^,  through -all  the  successions  of  time,) 
should  oe  bitought  in  uponthem^to  partake  in  the  dirties 
and  blessedness  of  their  state,  without  any  reparation  made 
of  so  great  and  continuing  an  injury  I  -Though  theh"  perfect 
subjection  in  all  things  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  exceptions,  and  apt  to  censure  his 
doings  or  determinations,  yet  also  his  most  perfect  ifrisdom 
and  exact  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  what  is  in  itself 
most  fit,  could  much  less  admit  he  should  do  any  thing 
liable  to  be  censured  by  his  creatures^  as  less  fit.  And  no 
doubt  sJo  large  and  capadious  intellects  may  well,  be  sup- 
posed tQ  penetrate  far  into  the  reason  and  wisdom  of  his 
dispensations ;  and  so  hot  only  to  exercise  submission,  in 
an  implicit  acquiescence  in  the  unseen  and  only  believed 
fitness  of  them^  but  also  to  take  an  inexpressible  compla- 
cency and  satisfaction  in  what  thev  manifestly  discern 
thereof,  and  to  be  able  to  resolve  tfieir  delectation  in  the 
way&  and  works  of  God  into  a  higher  cause  and  reason 
than  the  mere  general  belief  that  he  doth  all  things  well ; 
viz.  their  immediate,  delightful  view  of  the  congruity  and 
fitness  of  what  he  does.  When  they  behold  the  apostacy 
and  revolt  of  the  sons  of  men  expiated  not' by  one  of  them- 
selves, but  with  whom  the 'Divine  Nature,  in  his  own  Son, 
was  so  intimatelv  tmited,  that  the  atonement  made  wks 
both  fit,  as  fVom  tnem,  and  adequate,  as  to  him ;  this  they 
cannot  but  behold  with  complacential  approbation  and 
admiration  |  for,  no  doubt,  hfe  made  creatures  of  such  a 
capacity,  with  a  desigA  to  gratify  the  understandings  he 
gave  them,  by  approving  ana  recommendinji:  the  exactne$s 
and  accuracy  or  hi?  methods  thereto ;  otherwise,  a  far 
lower  measure  of  intellectual  ability,  in  these  creatures, 
had  answered  the  Creator's  purpose  as  well.  They  cer- 
tainlv  cannot '  but  approve  that  way  he  hath  taken,  for 
itself;  and  do  doubtless  stobp  down  talook  into  it,  ilot  with 
less  complacency  than  wonder ;  it  being,  in  the  congruity 
of  it,  as  suitable  to  their  bright  and  clear  intellects,  being 
revealed,  as  ibr  the  strange  oOntrivince  thereof  it  had  been 


altogether  aboiretliatau  if  it  JiiNiA<ftbtefdinvt«lad.  Tlui 
cannot,  when  they  behold  a  Ml.  giotious  vindication  of 
the  offence  and  wrong  don^  to  tneir  conunoa  Lord,  loid 
the  dignity  of  his  government,  by  his  revolted  creamrei 
antecMent  to  the  reception  of  any  of  Ihem  into  grace  and 
jbvour,  but  highly  admire  the  lovely  comeliness  and  coa. 
gruity  Of  this  whole  dispensation,  and  express  their  plea* 
sant  resentments,  by  b^uin|;  a  part  with  the  redeoaed 
society  in  such  strains  of  praise,  such  admirations  and  sp> 
piauses,  as  these:  "Holy  and  marvellous  arethyworis, 
Lord  God  Almighty ;  just^and  ime  are  thy  judgments,  thou 
King  of  nations  and  of  saints  1^'     , 

Xll.  Upon  the  whole,  there  appears  sufiicient  reasoa  t» 
conclude,  not  only  upon  the  account  of  justice  more  strictly 
taken,  but  also  of  congruity  and  fitness,  or  aocording  to 
such, a  larger  nption  of  justice  as  imports  an  inflexible 
propension  to  do  what  is  fit  and  congruous  to  be  done,  it 
was  indispensably  nec;esiary  the  holy  God  should,  in  order 
to  his  return  to  his  temple  among  men,  insist  to  have  a 
recompense  made  ibr  the  wrong  that  was  done  him  tnr  the 
violation  of  it.  Nor  let  this  be  understood  to  detract  tram, 
but  add  to,  what  hath  been  above*  discoursed  of  justice^ 
taken  in  a  most  strict  sense,  and  most  appropriate  to  God, 
as  it  is,  primarily  and  in-  the  first  place,  conservative  of 


his  own  most  sacred  rights;  which  must  be,  by  ( 
auence,  vindibtiv^  of  the  violation  of  them :  and  this  is 
me  ori^al  justice,  (as  his  are  the  original  rights,  and  the 
fountam  of  all  (^er,)and  must  havchad  place,  though  he 
had  settled  uq  express  constitution  of  govemmeift.  And 
also  a^,.secondarilyj  it  is<Mmsenrative  of  the  rig^htsofthe 
governed  cdmmunity,  which,  by  4he  constimtion,  oece 
settled,  accrue  to  it. 

Whereupon  also  it  maybe  understood,  in  what  seasr 
punishments,  passively  taken,  are  to  be  accounted  4dU. 
And  it  is  fitter  to  distinguish,  and  thereupon  to  explain, 
how  they  are:  or  are  not  so,  than  at  random  to  deny  thef 
are  so  at  all,  when  our  Lord  hatl^  taught  us  to  pray, "  For* 

five  us  our  debts;*'  and  when  it  is  so  plain  in  itself,  that 
e  who  by  delinquency  hath  forfeited  his  life,  ismo^trtily 
said  to  owe  it  to  justice.    Yea,  and  when,  thoogh  the 
creditor  pwna  is  said  not  to  be  so  easily  assignable,  yet  no 
doubt  at  all  is  made,  concerning  the  debtor 5  for  aov  ab- 
surdly should  he  be  said  to  be  a  debtor,  that  owe«  no  debt! 
Therefore  punishnl^ents  are  not  of  the  nature  of  those 
dfebtfi,  that  according  to  the  rules  of  communicative  justice, 
arise  bjr  contract  between  man  and  man ;  and  which,  as 
they  arise  by  consent  between  the  two  covenanting  parties, 
may  as  well  eease  by  consent.    But  nothing  hinders,  but 
they  may  be  such  deots  as  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  dis- 
tributive justice  of  rulers,  whereof  we  must  either  sa?,  that 
of  some,  justice  doth  oblige  human  and  secolar  nuersto 
exact  th^  punishment;  or  else,  that  magistratical  jasti(^ 
vfonld  allow  the  remittinf[of  all,  and  that  no  offences  of 
any  kind  be  ever  at  all  punished.  But  if  the  justice  of  any 
secular  rulers,  oblige  them  to  punish  some  ofienders,  then 
most  (\f  all  that  of  the  supreme  and  moat  ahaolute  Rnler 
and  Lord- of  all,  who^  rights  are  natural,  and  depend  not 
on  our  cousent,  or  any  contract  with  us,  no  more  than  our 
consent  was  previous  to  our  coming  into  being,  or  our 
becoming  his  creatures ;  and  whose  justice  must  oe  more 
concerned  to  protect  and  vindicate  his  rights,  than  that  of 
any  earthly  governor  can  be'to  preserve  the  rights  of  even 
the  most  considerable  commimity :  no  community,  nor  all 
taken  together,  nor  even  the  whole  creation,  being  of  any 
comparable  yalue  with  the  interest  of  the  supreme  and 
universal  Ruler,  himself  alone;  in  respect  of  whom  ijl 
nations  are  as  the  "  drop  of  the  bucket,''  dec.  especially  if 
we  add,  (th((Ugh  that1>e  but  of  secondary  consideratisn,) 
that  the  rights  of  the. greatest,  even  the  universal  commu- 
nity of  all  mankind,  are  involved  with  his  own,  and  that 
their  common  peace  and  order  are  to  be  preserved  by 
punishments,  even  eternal  ones,  not  ats  executed,  but  as 
threatened;  which,  as  hath  been  said,  made  t^e  execntioB 
npcessairy,  ^here  the  terms  and  metnbd  of  remission  are 
not  complied  with. 

And  whereas  it  is  reckoned  difficult  to  assign  the  cre- 
ditor poma,  the  reason  of  that  is  not  difficult  to  be  assigaed. 
If  we  consider  n^hat  the  true  notion  of  a  creditor  is.   Aad 
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;kisvottaken>M(skMhr,ibr)iitai  wte>i8  it/tncsbei  with  tnxh 
tier's  riig^tsj  «t  least  is  not  so  to  be  ISttdted :  inanbnch  as 
aman  vm  be  more  properly  cred^tot  of  -what  is  Ms  cmtk 
fkaOL  of  FUSt  is  another's ;  bat  aeHvelff  ftyr  one  who  titttts 
another.  Bnt  tbe  d«bUor  ptenm  is  not  intnuted  trith  a^ 
ddng,  bat  is  onh^to  be  punished  vhen  he  can  be  met  witn, 
and  dtdy  broujght  thereto ;  and  thi^refore  is  not  botmd  to 
oifto  hiiDself  to  punishment,  as  anotiier  delAor  is  to  |Miy 
vfcua  he  onres;  ytho  is  to  be  actiw  in  the  soltition;  the  de- 
linqnent,  passive  on]y :  whence  iMre  pemu  is  ri^^thr  in- 
terpreted ta  Mer  pvmtklnfita.  And  that  this  is  SD  be  is 
obuged  tO|  is  pfaun,  if  we  (xmsider  thatt  it  is  not  the  ptec^t 
of  the  kv  that  in  this  case  obhge$  him,  whidh  only  obli^ 
to  the  doing  of  duty,  bnt  (he  annoezed  comminaticii,  which 
ta  tmlj  oblige  to  nndergb  punishment 

Creittof  indeed  is  chosen  as  a  fit  word  to  etpittss  the 
correlative  onto  dfAU&r  pmus  i  bm  bt  it  we  ate  to  imd«r- 
stand  no  more  thisn  on!/  the  object  or  this  solution :  so  in 
human  governments,  the  governs  is  tupropeity,  viz.  as 
he  is  intmsced  with  the  H^ts  of  the  commnnity.  But  in 
fbe  divine  government,  God  himself^  ori^ally  and  radi- 
cally, as  he  is  Maker  and  Lord  of  all ;  immediately  and 
ibrmally,  as  he  is  the  supreme  Ruler,  and  such  a  one  there- 
ibre  as  governs  prindfMilly,  Mtojwre^'waA  tar  himself,  not 
tat  others.  For  he  cannot  but  be  his  own  supreme  end ; 
thai  he  also  doth  undertake  the  care  of  the  concernments 
and  ^ood  of  others,  is  of  mere  vouchsafement  and  conde- 
scension, not  frona  uny  antecedent  obligation  so' to  do. 

The  sum  of  all  therefore  is,  that  whetner  we.  take  Divine 
JQstke  in  the  lai^gTcr  sense,  as  It  comprehends  all  the  moral 
exceDedxs  that  relate  to  the  government  of  God  over  man, 
especially  his  wisdom  and  nis  holiness,  or  whether  we 
tab  it  in  a  stricter  sense,  for  a  principle  inplininff  him  to 
nuuAtain  and  vukdicate  the  riffbts  and  dignity  or  his  po- 
remment,  it  did  direct  as  well  his  maldnga  oonstitution 
Sat  the  punishiiig  of  a&onts  and  offences  committed 
against  it,  as  to  proceed  aceordiuf  to  it,  so  as  not  to  remit 
anchiajoriea  to  the  offender  wunoul  moat  sufficient  re- 
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I  S.  And  so  much  being  clear,  there  is  less'  need  to 
Insiat  copiously  in  showing  what  comes  next  to  be  con- 
sidered;  that*  no  recompense  could  be  sufficient  for  ex- 
piating the  wrong  done  py  the  violation  of  God's'  teniple 
among  men,  and  the  laying  its  foundations  anew,  besides 
that  which  hath  been  inade  by  the  Soii  of  God,  Emmanuel, 
6od  with  us :  becoming  himself  first  an  original  Temple, 
a  Man,  inhabited  t^ith  all  the  fulness  of  God,  and  tnen 
made  also  a  Sacrifice  to  the  offended  majesty  and  justice 
of  Heaven,  for  those  £[reat  and  hish  purpcises,  the  expia^ 
ting  the  indignity  of  violating  God's  former  temple,^  and 
the  raising,  forming,  and  beautifying  it  anew,  in  conformi- 
ty to  its  present  pattern  and  original ;  and  then  ^possessing, 
inhabiting,  and  restofing  th^  Divine  presence  m  it. 

n.  For  as  it  hath  been  shown  already,  that  this  recom- 
pense could  not  but  be.  fnll^  and  apt  to  answer  these  pur- 
poses; 80  it  is  in  itself  evident,  that  whatsoever  should 
K  tendered  in  the  name  of  a  recompence,  ought  to  hefiUly 
and  proportionable  to  the  wrong  done,  and  to  the  favours 
afterwards  to  be  shown  to  the  transgressors. 

For  it  were  manifestly  more.hohourable  and  w'orthy  of 
God  not  to  have  exacted  any  recompense  at  all,  than  lo 
have  accepted,  in  the  name  of  a  sacriUce,  such  as  were 
nnproporuoiuLble,  and  beneath  the  value  of  what  was  to 
be  remitted,  and  conferred*  What  had  been  lower  must 
have  been  infinitely  lower ;  let  any  thing  be  supposed  less 
than  God,  and  it  faUs  immensely  short  of  him.    Such  is 
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Qie  dzstanee  bif#MII  ^6IMM|  b^H^  ant  ttlicv^MedL  tbat 
the  fomer  isas  nothing  to  tihe  l^tter^  vxd  therelore,  brfiig 
the  honour  and  majesty  of  (he  D^ity  to  tmy  i3)in|^  leas  l!mn 
an  tffael  value,  andyeia  bring  it  to  notning.  Aaid  tins 
bad  been  qpite  to  lose  die  dedm  of  insisting  mm  a  ra- 
eompense:  it  had  been  to  make  the  majesty  er  fieawn 
cheap,  and  d^reciate  live  digBiQr  of  the  divine  govern^ 
ment,  instead  of  renderitts:  it  angtut  and  great.  Therefore 
the  wnole  tconstieution  of  Enmnntid,  his  undenaking,  per- 
^AmanoM,  and  acguisStions,  appear  to  have  bwrn  not  xyt^ 
apt,  suitame,  'and  stifficMittt  U)  the  mteoded  purpoaea, 
(which  was  first  porpposed  to  be  shown,)  bnt  ailso  requisite 
and  necessary  thereto. 

in.  And  for  the  evmeing*  hereof,  let  ns  appty  ouf  minus 
to  meditate  silently  and  intently  awhile  on  tnose  words  of 
our  Lord,  (John  x.  17.)  "  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love 
me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life;"  and  let  us  consider 
them  with  t)iat  reverence  whidi  we  cannot  but  canceive 
due  to  Words  We  esteem  most  sacred  and  divine ;  s.  e.  that 
they  could  not  hp  rashly  or  lightly  spoken :  whereinon,  let 
us  bethink  ourselves,  fiwvetikose  words  a  meaningf  7^, 
our  awftil  regard  to  the  yenerable  greatness  of  Him  that 
spoke  them,  caimot  snffisr  us  to  donm.  And  if  they  mean 
any  thing,  it  is  impossible  they  should  not  mean  some- 
what most  profound nnd  great;  somewhat  that  implies  a 
reference  to  a  -peculiar  OcwpcWc,  t.  e.  a  ftMne  ieeortm,  that 
as  an  eternal  law  peipetuallr  conducts  all  the  propea- 
sions  and  determinations  of  God^  most  perfect  will,  that 
could  by  no  means  sufier  any  Violation  :  what  was  most 
becoming  of  God ;  viz,  what  might  best  ^  become  him. 
for  whom  are  all  things,  and  byndiom  are  all  thin^;" 
(Heb.  ii.  10.)  worthy  of  the  great,  all-comprehending, 
central,  original  Being,  from  whence  all  things  sprang, 
and  wherein  all  terminate.  Here  is  some  gradnaJ  retection 
(if  we  consider  what  immediately  follows,  "  in  bringinjT 
many  sons  to  elory,"  dbc.)  of  Uie  veiled  arcana  of  the  Di- 
vine Being :  if  We  may,  on  so  fit  occasion,  allude  to  the  in- 
scription in  the  Egyptian  temple,  elsewhere  mentioned  in 
this  discourse— "Tam  all  that  was,  and  is^  and  shall  be, 
and  who  is  he  that  shall  dnlw  aside  my  ve;l  V*  Here  is, 
in  some  part,  a  withdrawing  of  that  sacred  veil,  by  Him  to 
whom  by  prerogative  it  belonged,  and  of  whom  it  is  said, 
"No  man'nath  seen  God  at  any  time,  but  Ae  only-begot- 
ten Son,  l^ho  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  de- 
clared him,"  John  \.  18.  Here  is  some  disclosure  of  the 
mystery  of  God,  of  the  Father,  (Col.  ii.  2.)  in  whpm  the 
Divine  nature  was  primarily,  and  as  in  that  first  fountain ; 
and  of  Christ,  the  mystery  or  the  Mediator,  of  whom  Christ 
was  the  distinguishing  name.  The  agreement,  hitherto 
inconceivable  and  most  mysterious,  of  the  absolute  i>urity 
and  |)erfection  of  the  Divine  nature,  with  the  admirable 
mercifulness  of  the  constitution  of  Einmanuel,  of  God  and 
man  united  in  one,  in  order  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
holy,  blessed  God,  with  unholy,  miserable  man.  How  was 
it  to  be  brought  about,  in  a  way  becoming  him  for  whom 
and  by  whom  all  things  were,  so  great,  so  august  a  Majes- 
ty !  that  He  should  adbmit  that  so  despioable  and  rebellions 
a  rade  should  not  only  be  saved,  but  oe  made  sons  1  This 
could  never  be,  though  his  immense  and  boundless  love 
most  strongly  inclined  him  to  it,  but  by  their  having  one 
of  highest  dignity,  bib  own  Son,  set  as  a  Prince  or  Prefect 
over  the  whole  affair  of  their  salyation ;  nor  by  him  bnt 
upon  his  own  intervening  suffering !  This  was  according 
to  fixed  rule  indispensably  necessary ;  t.  e,  by  the  inviola- 
ble maxims  of  the  Divme  government.  But  because, 
through  ue  inconceivable  riches  of  his  own  goodness,  this 
was  a  thing  he  was  most  propease  unto,  and  intent  upon : 
yet  because  the  deatb-of  his  own  Son  in  their  stead  cottld 
neither  be  meritorious  nor  just,  without  his  own  free  cen- 
sent,  therefore,  says  our  Lord,  doth  my  Father  love  me, 
becau^  I  lay  down  ,my  life — ^What  conceivable  reason, 
can  there  be  of  this  connexion,  ("  ^e  therefore  loves  me. 
because  I  lay  down  my  life,")  without  the  concurrence  oe 
these  two  thmgs  to  be  considered  conjunctly  1  A  most  in- 
tense, ydiement  love  to  a  perishing  world.  An  indexible 
regard  to  the  eternal,  immutable  meiasures  of  right  and 
wrong,  fit  and  unfit,  (tocent  and  indecent,  that  had  their 
fixed,  everlasting  seat  in  themind  of  God. 
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IV.  The  former  made  the  MMlneoessary,  the  presenting 
the  total,  eternal  ruin  of  a  lo6t  world;  the  latter  made  the 
Son  of  God's  deaths  and  his  own  corueni  thereto,  the  neces- 
sary means  to  this  end.  The  former,  viz,  the  end,  was  not 
otherwise  necessary  than  upon  supposition;  it  was  not  so 
absolutely  necessary,  that  ay  any  means,  rieht  or  wrong, 
£t  or  onnt.  such  a  ruin  (even  moetdeseryedp  must  be  pre- 
vented. But  it  was  so  far  necessary,  as  that  if,  by  any 
rightful  and  decorous  means,  this  ruin  could  be  prevented 
as  to  many,  and  a  contrary  blessed  state  of  perpetual  life 
be  attained  by  them,  this  must  be  effected  and  brought 
about  for  them.  Not,  'tis  true,  for  all  offenders,  but  as 
many  as  the  like  eternal,  indispensable  means  and  mea- 
sures of  equal  4nd  uneqqal,  fit  and  unfit,  ci^Mible  and  in- 
capable, should  not  exclude. 

All  this  wb  have  in  that  most  admirahle  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, (John  iii  16.)  "  Gk>d  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  mm 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  So  loved  I 
The  matter  is  simplified  in  sucli  a  way,  as  to  leave  all  men 
amazed  I  and  by  their  astonishment  to  supply  their  most 
defective  conception  of  so  stupendous  a  love.  The  world 
is  an  indefinite  term,  that  contains  the  special  and  the 
afterwards  specified  object  of  this  love;  not  a  single, per- 
son, but  a  whole  race  of  intelligent  creatures,  a  world 
inhabited  by  such,  that  were  not  to.  be  left,  and  finally  all 
swallowed  up  together  in  one  common  ruin ;  that  upon 
this  account  ne  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  to  death,  as 
the  event  and  known  design  showed.  And  how  incon- 
ceivable must  his  love  be  to  his  only-begotten  Son  1  *'  The 
Brighmess  of  his  glory^  the  express  Image  of  his  person !" 
always  his  delight  I  Yet  rather  than  all  this  world  should 
b^  lost  for  ever.  He  is  thus  given  upj'  **  That  whosoever 
believe  on  him,  should  not  perish,"  Ac.  which  express^ 
the  certain,  specified,  declared  object  of  this  love :  leaving 
tkem  certainly  excluded,  who,  after  sufficient  proposal,  re- 
fuse their  homage  to  the  throne  of  Emmanuel;  choose 
rather  their  forlorn  souls  should  b»e  for  ever  forsaken  of 
the  Divine  presence,  than  unite  with  him,  and  surrender 
themselves  to  him,  hj  whom  alone  tbey  might  be  refitted, 
animated  appain,  and  inhabited  as  his  living  temples.  Their 
exclusion  is  necessary,  by  such  measures  as  those,  by 
which  such  means  were  necessary  to  the  salvation  and 
blessedness  of  the  others.  But  wlio  can  doubt  hereupon, 
but  that  this  course  was  indispensably  necessary  to  this 
end  1  Especially  if  (rcvie;wing  that  first-mentioned  text) 
we  consider,  that  our  Lord  represents  his  lajring  down  his 
life  as  an  unexpressible  additional  endearment  of  him  to 
the  Father :  a.  d,  "  O  thou  Son  of  my  delights,  thou  hast 
now  set  my  love  to  lost  souls,  at  libertv,  that  hath  been 
ever  pregnant  with  great  and  godlike  designs  towards  them, 
and  that  must  otherwise  have  been  under  perpetual  re- 
straint:" which  is  most  evidently  implied. 

V.  But  it  mav  be  said,  Could  the  love  of  Gk>d  be  under 
restraint  1  And  I  say  no,  it  could  not;  therefore,  to  the 
all-comprehending  Mind,  where  ends  and  means  lie  con- 
nected together  under  one  permanent,  eternal  view,  this 
course  presented  itself,  as  peculiarly]accommodate  to  this 
end;  and  was  therefore  eternally  determined  by  easy  con- 
cert between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  not  to  remedy,  but 
prevent  any  such  restraint  Yet  it  may  be  further  urged, 
Cannot  the  absoluteness  and  omnipotency  of  a  Qod  enable 
him  to  satisfy  his  own  propensions,  if  it  were  to  save  never 
so  many  thousaind  worlds  of  offending  creatures,  without 
taking  such  a  circuit  as  this?  .It  was  once  said  to  a  human 
mortal  king,  that  had  about  him  but  a  thin  thadow  of 
sovereignty,  Dost  thou  now  govern  Israel,  and  not  make 
thy  will  any  way  take  place  1  Much  more  might  it  here 
be  said,  Dost  thou  govern  the  world  1  Art  thou  not  Qod  1 
Yes !  and  may  freely  say,  t  can  the  less,  for  that  lam  Gkxi, 
do  what  is  not  Godlike;  t.  e.  can  therefore  the  less  break 
through  established,  eternal  measures,  and  counteract  my- 
self I  must  do  as  becomes  Him,  for  whom  and  1^  whom 
are  all  things.  Others  may  assume  to  themselves  an  imar 
gined,  unhallowed  liberty  of  pursuing,  at  the  next,  their 
own  iuclinations;  but  it  is  beneath  divine  greatness  to  do 
so.  Yet  in  this  case  (it  may  be  ftirther  said)  why  did  not 
love  to  his  Son  preponderate  1  Which  our  Lord  himself 
in  great  part  obviates  by  what  is  subjoined—  "  because  I 
lay  down  my  life.'*    How  1    With  a  power  and  design  t&  | 


take  it  again,  as  v.  18.  "I  have  power  to  lay  it  down, 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again,  g.  d.  This  is  a  matter 
agreed,  I  am  not  to  lie  under  a  perpetual  death ;  that  could 
neither  be  grateful  to  my  Father,  nor  is  in  itself  possible. 
But  as  thmgs  are  stated,  I  am  prepared  to  endme  the 
cross,  and  despise  the  shame,  for  the  joy  set  before  me; 
whicn  joy  will  be  everlastingly  common  to  him  and  me, 
and  to  the  whole  redeemed  community,  according  to  their 
measure."    But  was  all  this  unnecessary  triflingl  What 
serious  man's  reverence  of  Deity  can  let  him  endure  to 
harbour  sq  profane  a  thotight  1    Therefore  take  we  nov 
the  entire  state  of  this  matter,  as  it  lies  plainly  in  view  be- 
fore us.  in  these  texts  of.  Scripture.    I.  Here  is  an  inex- 
pressible love  of  God  to  undone,  lost  sinners.    2.  Here  is 
a  plain  intimation  that  this  love  must  have  been  under  a 
siiV^pension  and  a  restraidt.  if  Gkxi's  own  Son  hkd  nqt  laid 
down  his  life  for  them.    3.  It  is  as  plainly  signified,  that 
the  Son  of  God's  la3riii^  down  his  life  for  them,  was,  in 
divine  estimate,  a  sufficient  expedient  to  prevent  this  re- 
straint upon  his  loVe  to  sinners.    4.  That  this  expedient 
w&s  reckoned  by  the  blessed  God  more  eligible,  than  that 
his  love  to  sinners  should  be  imder  perpetual,  everlasting 
restraint.    5.  That  it  was  only  reckoned  more  eligible,  as 
there  was  a  conjunct  consideration  had  <^  his  laying  it 
down,  with  a  power  and  design  of  resuming  and  taking  it 
again. '  6.  That  therefore^  as  the  eternal  God  had  a  most 
constant,  unquestionable  love  to  his  only-begotten  Son. 
his  love  to  him  hath  a  peculiar,  and  most  comnlacentiBi 
exercise,  on  the  account  of  his  concurring  with  him  npoa 
this  expedient ;  choosing  rather  to  endure  all  the  doloon 
of  that  "one  hour,  and  power  of  darknessj"  that  was  to 
come  upon  him,  than  tnat  a  whole  world  of  reasonalde 
creatures,  his  own  offspring,  and  bearing  his  own  image, 
should  all  perish  together  everlastingly.    But  who  now 
sees  not  that  this  was  the  determinate,  judgment  of  the 
great  Qod,  viz.  that  his  gracious  desisns  towards  gnilty 
creatures  were  not  otherwise  to  be  e£rected,  than  in  this 
t^ay  t    And  yet.  for  the  further  clearing  of  this  matter, 
taking  Heb.  x.  4.  that  the  blood  of  the  Lovd  Chri^  ud 
of  bulls  and  goats,  are  put  in  direct  opnosition  to  each 
other;  and  hereupon,  that  it  is  said  of  tne  latter,  ^'It  is 
not  possible  it  should  take  away  sin  •"  what  can  that  implf 
less,  than  that  the  former  was  necessary  to  the  taking  it 
away  1    Let  us  but  iippeal  to  ourselves,  what  else  can  it 
mean  1    Will  we  sav,  tnough  sin  could  not  be  taken  away 
by  the  blood  /of  bulls  and  goats,  it  might  by  soipc  nobla 
sacrifice  of  an  intermediate  value  t    But  is  not  this  mam- 
festly  jprecluded,  and  barred  by  t)i^e  imipediateness.of  the 
opposition  1    These  two  only  are  in  competition,  and  it  is 
said,  not  this,  but  that.    Other  sacrifices  God  would  not; 
(Psal.  xl.  6,  7.)  then,  saith  our  I-ord,  "  Lo  I  I  come." 
T^ese  are  rejected,  this  is  chosen ;  he  taketh  avaJ"  ^ 
first,  that  he  may  establish  the  second,  Heb.  x.  9.    When 
it  is  said,  (Mic.  vi.  6,  7.J  not  thousands  of  rams,  or  ten 
thousand  nvers  of  oil;  ii  one  should  sa3r,  Yea,  but  eleven 
thousand  xniirht  serve ;  were  not  this  trifling,  not  reason- 
ing 1    Is  it  not  plain  all  other  were  refbsable,  for  the  same 
reason  1 

I  shall  now  somewhat  enlarge  (as  was  formerly  designed] 
upon  the  two  things  already  intimated  under  the  foregoing 
head  of  Emmanuiel's  sufficiency,  &jc.  as  having  acquired 
the  two-fold  power  of forriving  nn,  and  giving  the  Spirit. 
And  shall  now  show,  ftirther,  ue  necessity  of  his  engaging 
in  this  affair  (the  restoring  of  God's  temple)  with  reference 
to  both  these  things,  requisite  thereto. 

And  to  this  purpose,  let  it  be  considered — ^What  was  to 
be  remitUd,  and  what  was  to  be  conferred,  by  the  procure- 
ment. 

1.  What  was  to  be  remiUted.  It  was  not  the  single 
trespass  of  one  or  a  few  delinquent  persons,  but  the  revolt 
and  rebellion  of  a  vast  community;  a  universal  hostility 
and  enmity,  continued  and  propagated  through  many  suc- 
cessive agents,  that  was  now,  once  for  all,  to  be  atoned  for. 
It  is  hereupon  to  be  considered — How  great  the  offence 
was  that  must  be  remitted.  The  way  and  manner  in 
which  the  grant  was  to  be  made  of  this. remission. 

1.  How  great  was  the  offence  to  be  remitted !  A  whole 
race  and  order  of  ci^atuMS  had  been  in  a  conspiracv  against 
their  rightful  Lord,  to  deface  his  temple,  tear  down  his 
image,  invade  his  rights,  withhold  and  incapacitate  them- 
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vlTes  for  liis  xnaMp,  soiwtitate,  instead  of  that,  highest 
contempt,  banish  his  presence,  and  as  much  as  in  them 
lay  nze  oat  bis  memorial,  that  he  mi^ht  be  no  more 
known,  feared,  or  senred  upon  earth  1  How  horrid  a 
prospect  had  me  Lord  from  heaven,  when,  from  the  throne 
of  his  glory  there,  he  beheld  the  state  of  things  below  t 
(Ps.  xIt.  8, 3.)  ''  The  Lord  looked  Hk>wn  from  heaven 
upon  the  chilar«i  of  men,  to  see  if  any  did  understand, 
and  seek  after  God ;  they  are  all  gone  Mick,  none  that  does 
good,  no  not  one."  AH  were  become  sach  mischievous, 
wicked  fools,  as  to  say.  with  one  consent,  in  their  hearts, — 
No  Qod  f  And  thoi^n,  it  is  true,  this  wickedness  was  not 
in  event  to  be  actually  remitted  to  all,  the  case  was  to  be 
so  stated,  tiiiat  remission  might  be  muversalljr  offered  *,  and 
that  it  be  left  to  lie  npon  men's  own  score  if  it  were  not 
accepted ;  and  thereiore,  that  a  sacrifice  must  be  offered 
up,  of  no  less  valne  than , if  every  single  transgressor  was 
to  hare  his  actual,  sealed  pardon. 

YL  For  let  it  be  considered  what  sort  of  transgressors 
are  exdnded  the  benefit  of  remission,  on  the  account  of 
that  great  Sax^rifice  that  once  for  all  was  offered  up ;  and 
we  find  it  not  difficult  to.  itoprehend  other  most  important 
reasons  why  they  are  ezcmde4  ;<  but  no  colour  of  a  reason 
that  it  ahould  be  for  "want  of  snfllcient  value  in  this  Sacri- 
fice. 

1.  As  for  the  angtU  tkatfM,  though  their  case  comei 
not  directly  under  our  present  consideration,  yet  occasion- 
ally, and  as  (d  fartiori)  ^e  may  argue  from  it,  s^me 
thoughts  may  usefoUv  be  employed  about  it  The  Divine 
pleasure  herein  is  inaeed  intimated,  in  the  Son  of  God*s 
nor  taking  Heir  nature,  but  ours ;  and  his  known  measure 
of  showing  mercy  is,  that  he  will -show  mercv,>becau8e  he 
will  show  mercy.  Yet,  whereas  we  find  that  the  most 
sovereign  act  of  grace,  the  predestinating  of  sonie  to  the 
adoption  of  chilorai,  Is  ascribed  to  the  good  pleasure. 
(Epn.  i.  5.^  the  same  act  is  ascribed  also  to  the  connsel 
ofhis  wii(  «.  11.  And  when  we  see  the  apostle  in  that 
holy  transport,  Otom.  xi  33.)  crjring  out,  m  cdhtemplar 
tioo  of  distinguishing  mercy,  <S  ffidof^Otke  depth  i  he  doth 
not  say  of  the  severeign  pnwer,  but  of  the  wisdom  and 
knewUdge  ot  God ;  ana  adihires  the  unsearchableneas,  not 
of  hs  arbitrary  determinationsj  but  pf  his  judgments  and 
wavs,  OT  judicial  proceedinss  towards  them  that  believed, 
or  believed  not:  t[Ps.  xxjc.  31,  SS.)  implying  he  had  rea- 
sons to  hhnself,  though  past  our  finding  out,  of  his  different 
proeeedinf^  towards  some,  and  others.  And  as  for  the 
angels  that  fell,  and  whom  he  thought  fit  not  to  spare,  (3 
Pet  iL  4,  5.  Jude  6.)  he  threw  them  into  chains  of  dairk- 
ness,  resolving  to  deal  with  them,  not  upon  terms  of  abso- 
lute sovereignty,  but  of  justice,  therefore  reserving  them 
to  the  indgment  of  the  great  day;  not  in  the  meantime 
aJBfording  them  a  second  trial.  In  order  to  their  recoverv. 
as  h&haiUL  tons,  even  of  mere  mercv;  for  no  justice  could 
oblife  him  to  offer  us  new  terms.  Yet  their  case  and  ours 
so  differed,  that  there  are  reasons  obvious  to  view,  and 
which,  must  lie  open  to  al>,  in  the  public,  final  judgment, 
why  he  might  fudge  it  fitter  to  design  the  objects  of  mercy 
among  men,  than  the  apostate  angels.    As^ 

1.  That  we  must  sui^xmo  them  (viar.  the  angds)  created, 
each  of  them,  mperfeU  mo^ttrity,  unto  which  we  (our  first 
parents  exceptod)  grow  up  graduallv  and  by  slow  degrees^, 
7Vy  bad  their  intellectual  ability  fit  for  present  exercise, 
when  they  first  existed,  and  did  all,th$n  at  once  co-exist; 
(as  we  generally  reckon,  having  nothing  to  induce  us  to 
think  otherwise ;)  we  come  into  oeing  successively,  and 
exist  here  but  in  a  succession. 

Sl  Whereas  they  therefore  must  be  understood  to  have 
been  originaUy  under  a  sort  of  covenaht  of  works,  (as  we 
were,)  or  were  some  way  or  other  made  toi  understand 
what  br  the  law  of  their  creation,  was  their  duty  towards 
the  AuUior  of  their  beings,  and  what  their  expectations 
might  be  from  him ;  we  have  no  reason  therefore  to  appre- 
hend that  thcHF  were  treated  with,  in  one  common  head  of 
their  own  order,  in  whom  they  should  stand  or  fall,  as  we 
were ;  our  case  not  admitting  it  to  be  otherwise,  because 
we  were  not  coexistent  with  nim.  But  we  must  conceive 
them  to  have  been,  everv  individual  of  them,  personid 
covenanten,  each  one  in  his  own  person  receiving  the  sig- 
nification of  their  Maker's  will ;  and  if  there  were  reason 
or  need  of  solemn  restipulation,  each  one  in  his  own  per* 


son  as  it  were  plighting  his  Mh,  and  wswing  hk  all^' 
giance  to  the  celestial  crown  and  throne.  They  therefore, 
from  a  self-contracted  malignity,  rebelled  with  open  e^^es ; 
and  though  an  obligation  hj  a  common  head  were  bind- 
ing, theirs,  Ij  their  own  act  and  deed,  must  be  mora 
strongly  bindm^,  and  their  revolt  mora  deeply  and  mora 
heinously  crinunal. 

3.  The  posterity  of  our  apostate  first  parants  have  but  a 
limited  time,  in  this  state  of  probation,  wherain  to  under- 
stand the  present  altered  state  of  th4ngs  between  them  and 
their  offended  Lord :  within  which  time,  though  he  foresaw 
the  malignity  of  very  many  would  never  be  overcome  by 
lus  goodness,  in  the  ordinary  methods  wherein  he  reckoned 
it  became  him  to  discover  and  exercise  it  towards  them, 
yet  according  to  the  course  and  law  of  natura  he  had  now 
settled  for  this  apostate  sinftd  world,  their  course  would 
soon  be  runout,  and  they  would  not  have  opportunity 
long  to  ccmtinue  their  rabellion,  and  obstruct  his  interest 
and  d^gns  on  earth.  And  also,  havine  all  things  ever 
present  to^,all-comprehendinff  view,  he.foreknew  and 
loredetermined  that  great  nuxnbers  should  become  the 
captives  of  his  grace,  and  thait  the  love  and  blood  of  an 
Emmanuel  ^ould  not  be  lo^  and  thrown  away  upon 
them.  He  should  make  them  "willing  in  the  dav  of  his 
power"  to  fall  in  with  gradoils  intendments,  and  their  Re- 
deemer should  see  his  seed,  and  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and 
be  satisfied  therein :  whereas  he  beheld  the  apostate  spirits 
of  that  higher  order  fixed  in  enmi^,  not  vmdble  bv  any 
ordinary  methods.  Nor  was  it  to  oe  expected  he  should 
exert  (in  this  case)  his  absolute  power,  and  act  ad  viH- 
miMa,  as  a  natural  agent  doth,  to  its  very  uttermost  ([Had 
he  thought  fit,  he  could  as  well  ^ave  prevented  their  re- 
volt.)/ Or  that  he  should  have  appointed  a  Redeemer  for 
their  recovery,  who  wera  inrecoverable:  their  case  at  first 
being  (probably)  very  parallel  to  theirs  among  men,  who 
siQ  "that sin  a^unst  tne  Holy  Ghpst."  And  as  things 
lay  in  divine  prospect,  their  malicious  opposition  to  God's 
designs  in  this  world  was  not  bounded  within  the  jiarrow 
limits  of  a  short  human  life,  their  natures  not  being  sulv 
ject  to  a  law  of  mortality,  as  it  is  with  eveir  sinner 
among  men;  but  thev  wera  beheld  as  continually  filling 
this  world  with  miscmefs,  with  wickednesses  and  miseries, 
and  coipitetworking  all  God's  glorious  and  merciful  de- 
signs in  it ;  even  every  one  of  them,  from  his  first  apos- 
tacv,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last 

4.  Muk  sinned  at  fir^ being  seduced,  tempted,  and  de- 
ceived by  the  devil.  The  devite,  as  being  their  own 
tempters,  sin  had  in  an^  from  them  its  original  and  first 
rise  in  the  creation  of  God.  In  all  agencff,  whether  of 
good  or  evil,  much  is  wont  to  be  attributed  toMu,  Who 
wnajirsi  in  it  1  In  point  of  good,  the  blessed  God  hath  no 
competitor ;  he  is  the  undoubted  first  Fountain  of  all  good, 
and  IS  therafore  acknowledged  the  supreme  Good.  In 
point  of  evil,  (vi«.  moral,)  there  is  none  prior  to  the  devil, 
who  is  therafora  eminently  called  the  evil,  or  wicked  one. 
And  as  the  devils  wera  fint  in  sin,  so  they  led  us  into  it, 
by  deceiving  tis;  the  nudignity.  of  it  was  ^erefora  the 
greater  on  their  parts,  and  proportionably  the  less  on  ours. 
The  mora  knowmg  ara  the  mora  deeply  guilty, the  deceiver 
than  the  deceived,  and  deserve  the  mora  stripes.  ^Tis  true 
thatnone  can  deserve  mercy,  for  then  it  wera  tustice,  and 
not  mfercy ;  but  though  none  can  deserve  to  have  mercy 
shown  them,  they  may  deserve  not  to  have  it  The  mora 
a  ruler  is  arove  us,  and  the  less  he  needs  us,  the  less  pos- 
sible it  is  for  us  to  oblige  him,  and  the  more  possible  to 
disoblige  and  offend  him,  and  the  more  heinous  will  the 
offence  be :  therefore,  though  none  can  clam  mercy,  thev 
majforfeii  it;  and  will,  by  the  deeper  guilt,  incur  such 
a  forfeiture,  by  how  much  the  mpre  and  clearar  the  liffht 
and  knowledge  is  against  which  they  offend.  And  this 
we  find  to  have  oeen  a  measure  with  the  blessed  God,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  mercy,  even  in  some  of  the  highest 
instances  hereof  that  we  meet  with  in  holy  Scriptura ;  "  I 
obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  ignorantly,  in  unbelief," 
1  Tim.  i.  Not  that  this  could  specify  a  mora  deserving 
object  of  mercy ;  for  where  there  can  be  no  desert  at  all, 
there  can  be  no  more,  or  less. 

YII.  But  it  represents  the  occasion  and  season  of  show- 
ing mercy  more  fitly,  in  the  estimate  of  the  Divine  wisdom, 
which  conducts  the  acts  of  sovereignty;  and  Judges  of 
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indMd*  lUioKf  tbe  olntt^  Qf  iMTcyi  tiMtr^  is  an  absolute 
pvrity,  there  (/bs  to  tben)  mwe  fiOTOf^eign^  detenainefi ; 
«»ijt  mti9  be  ordinscHy*  ^  Gjod's  eWctjAg  afiumg  men  the 
oljecte  of  }a$  0«e  /avoiir.  Wl^^re  there  is  no  olgectiTe 
MiaQii.4C ^ligibiHty  in  cmo  moi^thfin  aB«lh(ir«  eagpepuOly 
if  there  be  saeh  as  would  rather  peiaai4e  w  contraiy 
ivayjinedomhathvopr^^eaioiiQifii.  3«t  ocoaaions  are 
^  gseater  latitude,  and  eompr^enid  all  00D(Bi4erable  cir* 
oniaaia&cea  and  coMQqnenece ;  ani  laaior  t^iipge  U^  cfien 
jtotha  Ddvine  eye,  that  lire  Ud  to^nre. 

But  mm,  whereas  we  camuM  doubt,  <ba|  twodea  waah 
onuideratians  as  occur  to  «a,  the  bmed  C(od  a»w  si:^[)€r- 
abundant  mmnd  of  not  »aldag  such  proinsioii  for'tJ^  re^ 
coveiy  of  lallei^  an^^ls, asof  lost  UMn;  we ean  have  none, 
vheieupon  lo  imagme  tike  former  partake  iiot  of  ti»e  bep»e- 
M  walk  the  hutcr,  for  want  of  Tatwi  in  the  aaorifioe  of 
EnuMumcl. '  For  whtti  the  Hood  of  hie  eroB$  is.intiauled 
to  extend  to  fldl  thii«B  both  in  lieaven  and  eart^;  (Col.  I 
90.)  to  difiine  an  iiftuence  through  Ihe  uaiyerse;  to  be 
the  eement  of  the  creation,  in  what  ppjt  and  for  wh^  lone 
it  shaU  continue,  subordinately  to  the  Creator's  pleasure 
aiijd  purposes ;  and  that  hj  Him,  whp  shed  it  even,  as  such, 
all  things  are  said  to  consist:  and  that  besides  his  natural 
right,  he  hath  acauired  by  the  superabundant  yaiue  of  this 
aacrilce,  (the  odours  whereof  are  spread  through  all 
worlds,)  a  universal  dominion ;  and  paMlcularly,  to  be 
Head  of  all  principalities  and  powers ;  to  estatiish  the 
faithftil  and  loyal,  to  judge  and  punish  the  disloyal,  over 
whom  he  so  giorionsly  triumphed  on  the  cross  \  (OoL  ii. 
15.)  to  have  every  knee  bow  to  him,  Ac,  (Fhil.  li  6»  7, 8, 
9,  10,  11.)  it  cannot  be,  dbubtless,  but  the  value  of  the 
same  -sachfice  had  sufficed  to  obtain  a  power  as  well  as  to 
govern  and  judge  all,  to  establish  and  rvward  the  good,  to 
punish  the  bad;  to  have  obtained  that,  upon  terms,  par* 
don  and  merdy  might  have  reached  down  into  the  iniemal 
regions,  if  they  that  inhabit  them  eonkl  upon  other  accounts 
have  been  thought  a  pardonable  or  tractable  sort  of  delin- 
quents. And  if  we  cannot  apprehend  thi^  great  Sacrifice 
to  want  value  even  to  make  atonement  for  devils,  we  can 
as  little  think  it  should  want  value  to  jsave. 

Vlil.  9.  The  imphiUetU  and  mnbtUnimf  among  men, 
wnderihe  gospH ;  and  that  it  must  thoerare  also  be  for 
some  other  reason,  that  such  perish. 

As,  (1.)  If  there  be  any  thmg  of  reason  in  what  hath 
been  discoursed  conoemuur  the  state  of  the  lapsed  angels, 
their  continuance  in  wilnil  impenitency  ud  infidelity 
partly  ntppMeSf  parUy  mato,  the  state  of  uiings  with  them 
the  same. 

1.  Partly  supposes  it  so.  For  it  implies  they  have  been 
applied  to  ana  treated  with  personally,  upon  the  terms  of 
the  second  covenant;  t.  e.  the  covenant  of  God  in  Christ, 
as  the  apostate  angels  were  upon  the  Arst.  And  if  the 
gnilt  of  the  former  apostates  was  so  horriilly  great  upon 
tms  account,  the  guilt  of  the  latter  must  be  proportionaMy 
90  on  the  same  acconnt. 

9.  Partly  makes  it  the  same.  FV>r  hereby,  as  they  were 
viohttbiTs  mrst  and  inimediatehr  in  their  ownpersons  of  the 
JSrst  covenant,  so  are  these  or  the  second.  Forj.genei-ally, 
they  that  live  under  the  gospel,are  professed  covenanters ; 
and  if  thev  were  not,  they  could  not  but  have  become 
obliged  to  nave  been  so,  by  the  veir  proposal  and  tender 
thereof  unto  them;  or,  as  soon  as  the  mmd  of  Him  who 
made  diem,  concerning  this  matter,  was  known.  They 
were  not  obliged  by  tneir  t>wn  consent,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  it ;  and  by  an  incomparably  greater  and  deeper 
obligation ;  not  by  their  own  act  and  deed,  but  by  Ms 
who  gave  them  breath.  What  is  their  authority  over 
themselves,  compared  with  that  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  1 
A  mere  borrowed  subordinate  thing,  without  and  apart 
from  him,  without  whom  their  being  itself  were  mere  no- 
thing !  An  argument  ad  homineMf  is  convietive,  in  dispu- 
tation, between  one  man  and  another ;  but  how  much  more 
overpowering  means  of  conviction  will  there  be  in  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day!  And  the  parity  of  cases  be- 
tween the  angels  that  fell,  and  insolent  sinners  under  the 
gospel,  is  intimated  as  monitonrtothe  latter,  in  those  textd 
of  Scripture  that  speak  of  God's  most  just  and  terrible  se- 
reritf  to  the  former;  viz.  the  sin  of  both  was  apostacy, 
according  to  the-difibrent  covenants  or  laws  onder  which 


th«|yflftood.    y<yi|athe(WM>ffl»wyeapo>>ptftBfaioigqd, 
so  the  others  were  inmi  Chnsf;  denying  the  Lord  that 
:ht  thmnt  9  Pet.  ii  \.    And  aoin,  "  tjonung  the  gr^ 


of  God  mp.  lasciviopsneea.  and^ denying  the  only  Lord 
God,  and  our  l^sd  Jesus  Chriiit,''  J^de  i.  WbereupoO] 
this  example  9^  God's  vengeance  upon  th^  m^gel«  that  fell 
i^  sii^'qaned  in  botji  plaees.  Besides  what  was  common 
to  them  with  the  apostate  angels,  there  were  soiise  things 
peauiiarto  these  wilful  refusecs  of  the  grape  of  the  gospel, 
and  viola^ers  of  t^e  goepel-covenAut.    As, 

1.  That  the  guilt  of  wilful  sinneFs  imder  tbe  go^el  «d- 
mita  of  Mm  ngg^VfntJm  «hov«  that  of  the  rebeilio?  angris, 
.«h«t  th^  (4^d  againet  the  ^P^ace  of  the  remedy,  never 
oiered  to  the  o^er ;  treading  underfoot  the  Bon  of  Clod, 
prdaninff  the  blfood  of  the  ooven^ant,  wherewith  they  #ere 
sanctified,  aaan  ufiiholy  thing,  and  doing  de^ite  i^ito  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  Heb.  x.  99.    An4> 

S.  That  the  offer  UseU,  made  Ip  them,  carried  in  it  t 
manifest  sigfufioation  or  theor  (remote)  claimable  t\Ax  to 
the  benefits  of  the  gospd^cov^iant,  on  sqprosition  ci  their 
eampliance  with  the  terms  of  iu  (unto  which  the  Men 
angeb  could  have  no  pretence,)  bam^  only  by  their  noa* 
acceptance  or  refuaal,  which  appears  an  the  general  tenor 
oftheeospel-oQifenantilself:  '^Uo,  every  one  that  thirsts" 
— "  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come,  and  take  of  the  waters 
of  life  finecly*'--^' God  so  loved  the  world',  that  he  gave  his 
onty-'bep^ten  Son.  that  whosoever  belieyeth  in  him,  shoidd 
not  pensh."— And  it  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  a  secret  in- 
tention gives  not  a  claimable  rights  bntjsome  overt-sot  or 
deed ;  and  it  must  be  claimable,  before  it  ought  (0  be 
claimed  on  accepted.  This  is  the  oase  then  with  the  vil- 
fully  Impenitent  and  rebellious  under  the  gospel,  that  it 
mav  be  truly  said  of  ^lem,  "  You  might  have  aad  pardon 
and  eternal  life,'if.you  had  not  rejected  the  kindest  ofien." 
It  is  not  therefore  want  of  value  m  this  sacrifice,  bat  their 
rqection,  whence  it  is  unavailable  to  th6m.  As  for  them 
that  could. never  have  the  ^rosp^li  cr  infants  incapible  of 
reoeivinr  it,  we*  must  consider  the  Holy  Scriptures  vere 
written  for  those  that  could  use  them,  not  for  those  that 
could  not ;  therefore  to  have  inserted  into  th6m  an  acconnt 
of  Ood^s  methods  c^  dispensation  towards  such,  had  only 
served  to  gratify  the  curious  and  unconcerned,  not  to  in- 
struct or  bmiefit  such  as  were  concerned.  And  it  well  b^ 
came  hereupon  the  accurate  wisdom  of  God,  not  herein  to 
indulge  the  vanity  and  folly  of  man. 

IX.  9.  Now  let  it  hereupon  be  oonaider^,  in  what  vny 
was  this  to  be  done ;  not  otherwise  than  by  enacting  and 
publishing^  a  wiivorsal  law^  that  whoeoever  should  comply 
with  such  and  such  terms,  expressed  ill  that  law,  (as,  for. 
instance,  repentance  .'towards  God,  and  laith  in  Jesos 
Christ,)  shotkld  be  actually  and  finally  pardoned  apd  saved. 
And' this  bei^  now  the  plain  state  of  the  ease,  let  any 
sober  unprejudiced  mind  make  a  jndetnent  of  it,  what 
this  matter  would  come  to,  if  there  had  not  been  a  com- 
pensation made,  as  a  foundation  to  this  jaw,  and  the  pob- 
lication  of  it.  Tney  that  exalt  one  Divine  perfection,  to  the 
diminution  of  several  others ;  that,  for  instance,  so  plead 
for  the  absoluteness  and  soverei^ty  of  God's  mercy,  as 
not  to  adjust- therewith' the  detenpinaticms  of  his  wisdom, 
purity,  righteousness,  forget  that  they  hereby  make  any 
satisraction  by  a  Redeemer  unnecessary,  (and  by  oo&se- 
ouence  make  Christ,  whom  they  cannot  aeny  to  have  sof- 
rered  and  died,  being  innocent,  to  have  died  in  vain,)  nor 
do  allow  in  their  own  thoughts  its  just  weight  to  this  state 
of  the  case,r-that  the  method  in  which  God  was  to  exer- 
cise his  pardoning  mercy,  was  by  publis^ng  an  edict  for 
that  purpose,  that  was  to  extend  all  the  world  over,  and 
through  all  th^  successions  of  time.  They  know  this  is 
the  course  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  pitcned  upon,  and 
yet,  taking  the  case  as  it  is,  would  have  this  large,  tini- 
versal  tenor  of  the  gospel  to  proceed  upon  no  foregoing 
compensation.  The  great  God  requires  it  should  be  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world,  "Ho,  every  one  that  thirsts, 
come  to  the  waters"— "  whosoever  believes  shall  not 
perish,  but  have  life  everlasting*'—"  If  the  wicked  turn 
from  all  the  sins  he  hath  committed,  he  shall  not  die :  all 
his  transgressions  shall  not  be  mentioned" — "  Repent,  so 
your  iniquities  shall  not  be  your  ruin" — "  Come  to  me,  all 
ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yon 
rest*'— "Go  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;  whoso- 
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df  tbe  gospel,  diraet«d  withont  limitatiaD  to  all  the  ends  of 
the  eaitii;  "Look  to  me^  and  be  sayed;  all  sin  and  blaa- 
jheukf  shall  be  forgiyen  to  men.'*  That  gospel  whieh  de- 
termines wlMsoerer  belieres  shall  be  saved,  is  directed  to 
be  preaiehed  to  all  nations.  He  did  first,  bjr  his  angels 
item,  hearen,  indefinitely prodaiB,  "Peace  on^artb,  and 
good-vfll  towards  nun:''  and  partoant  hereto  was  the 
eowimiasinn  given  by  onr  aseending  Lord  to  his  apostles 
and  mfiiiittprs  that  shoold  saeceed  to  the  efid  of  die  world. 
Now  anppoae  that  withcmt  reference  to,  or  moitioii  anr 
where  made  oi;  tins  compensation  to  the  jnslioe  of  dod, 
there  most  be  an  offer  made  of  snoh  mercy,  tfot  to  pra> 
sent  delinqiifiiits  only,  bat  to  all,  in  all  fatnte  tioitt  and 

X.  With  what  methods  of  goretmnent  would  snch  a 
eoorse  as  this  agree  1  I  the  Tather  insist  upon  this,  both  as 
a^irehending  it  to  hare  its  own  great  weight,  and  that 
periMqpn  it  hath  escaped  the  consi(feratio&  of  the  mast>  in 
tfeadn^  of  this  important  subject ;  yet.  what  is  more  ob- 
Tioos  1  It  is  one  thing  for  a  prince,  by  a  priTmte  act  of 
grace,  to  pardon  a  jpaiticolar  person  that  nath  oflfended 
him  without  iiwisting  noon  any  recompense;  another 
thing  to  do  it  to  a  mnltitnae,  hot  only  that  aad  now  trans- 
gressed, but  that  shotdd  do  so  in  any  Arture  time.  Lighter 
minds  saa?  perhaps  at  first  sight  reckon  this  wonld  only 
SDmseli  the  more  magnify  the  mercy  of  Ckxi  above  that 
^  man,  **  whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoQghm  as  our  thoughts."  And  so  indeed  doth  the  war  he 
hath  taken  for  the  pardouae  of  sin  infinitely  exoeea  all 
hmhan  thooght,  ba.  Iv.  6, 7, 8.  Bvt  we  must  take  heed  of 
being  so  inconsiderately  officious,  as  td  prescribe  him  ways 
offtTiUtingone  attribute;  to  the  depressmg  of  another  j  and 
so  to  set  him  above  men  in  oner^pect,  as  to  throw  him  in 
another  below  himself;  yea,  and  below  men  toe:  i  e.  not 
more  to  set  him  above  them  in  point  of  mercy,  than  be- 
neath them  in  point  of  aoveming  wisdom  and  'righteoiv- 
aesB.  And  if  any  wonla  be  so  liuol^t  topresctibe  tohis^ 
they  mi^t  hare  thought  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  dii- 
vanal  miet  misht  have  been  avoided,  by  his  sending  an 
angel,  or  afforning  some  particular  revelationi  to  every 
man  he  would  have  turn  toid^n,  and  repent  But  irere 
it  dvtifal  so  to  correct  his  way  of  dispensation  1  Andjon- 
aider  how  this  way  he  hath  chosen  would  square  witk  the 
cfdinary  aaeasares  of  government  without  uie  foundation 
laid  which  wC  are  assertiDg.  That  prince  wouk  c«r- 
tainly  never  be  so  much  magnified  for  nis  clemen<7  aad 
mercy,  as  he  would  be  deqpised  by  aU  the  world  for  most 
reamrkaUe  defects  oi  ^oveinmeat,  that  should  nfi  only 
pardoQ  whosoever  of  his  subjects  had  offended  hiia,  upon 
their  being  sorry  for  it,  batgo  about  to  provide  a  law  that 
should  cdxain  m  his  dominions,  through  all  a£er4ime, 
that  whosoever  should  offend  tfibnst  the  government  with 
whataoerer  insolencrr  malignity,  and  frequency,,  it  they 
repented,  they  should  never  be  punished,  but  be  taken 
forthwith  into  highest  favour.  Admit  that  it  had  been 
oMigraous  to  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  (Sod,  as' 
weU  aa  his  goodness,  to  have  paxaoned  a  paiticular  sin- 
ner, npon  repentance,  without  satisfaction;  yet  nothing 
eonld  nare  been  more  i^pparently  unbecomijig  him,  than 
to  aettle  a  universal  law,  for  all  future  time,  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  that  let  as  many  as  would  in  aav  a^  to  the  world's 
end,  affinmt  him  never  so  highly,  invade  his  rights,  trample 
his  axUliority,  tear  the  coasumtion  of  his  govemmffint,  they 
should,  upon  their  repentance,  be  forgiven,  and  not  only 
not  be  pdiished,  but  fie  most  highly  advanced  and  di^ni- 


XL  And  though  he  hath,  xupaa  the  recompense  made 
him  by  his  8cm  mr  idl  this  iniury,. declared  he  will  do  all 
this ;  they  necepting  their  Reoeemer  and  Saviour  for  their 
Ruler  and  Lora,  and  returning  to  their  state  of  subjection 
and  dtitT  to  hinuelf,  in  him ;  yet  it  were  enough  to  make 
the  world  tremble  and  taU.  astonished  at  his  foot-stool,  to 
hare  peace  and  reconciliation  offered  them  only  upon 
aach  terms ;  and  to  behpld  God's  own  Bon  made  a  sacrifice 
to  his  justice,  and  a  public  spectacle  to  angels  and  men,  for 
the  expiation  of  the  wrong  done  *,  and  enough  to  make 
all  men  deiqmir  of  ever  finding  such  another  sacrifice,  if 
tkey  should  r^eet  the  terms  upon  which  only  the  value 
aad  merit<Mrionsate  of  this  can  be  availahle  for  them. 


They  Oin  nevsit  liftet  thia^  hw«  prateaoe  lo  think  it  a 
ligi^  matter  10  offend  Qod»(^  to  thank  that  he  looks  with 
indiff'efency  u|io&  Sin,  or  eounts  it  a  small  matter,  And 
Mippase  it  possible  a  Mgle  delinquent  might  have  been 
psirooned,  without  such  atonement  made  for  his  offhace; 
the  design  of  Qod's  unbonnded  mercy  not  being  so  nar- 
row, but  so  vastly  oompreheasive  as  to  require  the  settling 
of  a  stated  course  Ibr  the  redaeiag  wd  saiw  of  lostsoulsi 
in  all  times  and  ages;  since  a  Bedeemer  of  so  high  dig-> 
nity  was  to  be  ocnsiifuind  fbr  this  purpose:  it  had  beenan 
unezpressible  injury  to  Mm,  a  detraction  f^am  the  kind- 
ness of  his  ufldeTlakin^and  the  authority  of  hisoffice,  that 
any  thing  of  men^  fchtfuld  be  shown  in  this  kind,  bat  in 
him  and  by  hhn  akms* 

But  that  it  may  bs  fiirther  understood  how  requisite  it 
was  such  atonemeat  should  be  made,  snch  a  sacrifioe  o£» 
fercd.  for  the  aias  of  men,  in  order  to  Qod^s  settling  his 
temple  aafl  presence  with  them ;  we  were  to  eonsider^  not 
only  what  was  lo  be  remitted,  whieh  we  have  done,  bat 
also  what  was  to  be  coaununicated,  ms.  his  blessed  Spirit, 
in  pursuance  of  the  same  aradoua  puipoae )  whieh  re- 
mams  to  be  done  in  what  follows. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


1  <■  mli  tohd gifm. or  coaiiwiniBalwd.    Whatpiwwnil mifciiiMiniroi. 

Bnoottl  DreMiMse,  w»l  union.  temimiDieated  iimnoM,  oooeom  Um 

— ..   !■  tHMt  nmotdM  DeoMfeitr  MMited  of  tttVoamannlntiw. 

ee  ndi  IbbeH  tffStMt  in  Bnnuttiieli  papowfar  fcr  owiUMwiotrtnii  t 

_  w  oomm  It  to  ptm  he,  ttwreby,  nkm  no  aaow  mch  timplM  l  Thbiteem- 


1.  Whebbab  there  could  be  no  restoration  of  this  tem- 
ple of  GkNi  with  men  (as  hath  been  shown)  without  the 
concurrence  of  these  two  things :  remission  of  sin— ^emis- 
sion of  ihie  Holy  Spirit— and  that  it  was  undertaken  to 
sh</w,  that  these  were  so  great  thinsa,  as  that  the  wisdom 
of  God  judged  it  not  meet  to  voucnsafe  them  in  another 
wav,  than  Ij  constituting  the  Emmanuel  invested  with  a 
fVdl'power,  by  his  own  acquisition,  in  an  unexceptionable, 
legal  way,  to  dispense,  and  efTect  both  of  them ;  where* 
upon,  as  we  have  seen,  this  constitution  was  abundantly 
sufficient,  so  it  now  also  must  appear  necessary,  for  this 
purpose.  Having  endeavoured  to  evince  this  necessity 
concerning  the  former  of  these,  remission  ofsin^ivpon  con* 
sideration  of  the  vast,  amplitude  and  the  peculiar  way  of 
this  remission;  we  are  now  to  show  it  concerning  the 
latter,  viz.  the  emission  or  communication  of  the  Moly 
Spirit. 

The  rich  sufficiency  of  Emmanuel,  so  cbnstituted,  as  to 
be  furnished  with  this  power  of  giving  the  ^irit,  hath 
been  already  seen,  and  that  in  a  two-fold  re4>oot;  viz, 
both  in  respect  of  the  end  of  its  communication,  that  the 
indisposed,  unwilling  heart  of  man  niight  be  prepared  and 
made  willme  sg%in  to  receive  the  Divine  presence ;  and 
in  respect  of  the  way  wherein  it  was  to  be  commimicated ; 
ffiz.  in  ^  way  suitable  to  man's  intelligent  nature,  by  re- 
presentation of  the  glorious  object  by  which  his  soul  was 
to  be  impressed.  Snmanuel  himself,  represented  as  the 
original,  exemplarff  tempU ;  and  also  represented  as  made 
a  sacrifice :  as  was  discoursed  chap.  v.  Whereby  the  two 
puiposes  are  answered,  mentioned  chap,  vi  s.  1.  For 
which  it  was  requisite  this  constitution  of  Emmanuel 
should  be,  and  should  be  declared  and  made  known  to  us : 
that  the  blessed  Gtod  might,  upon  terms  not  ihjurious  to 
himself,  give  his  own  consent;  and  miffht,  in  a  way  not 
unsuitable  to  us,  gain  ours.  Both  which  he  is  ^dou-sly 
pleased  to  assume  to  himself,  for  his  part,  in  his  ttansac* 
tions  with  us  about  this  matter ;  leaving  it  for  our  part, 
being  so  assisted,  to  consider  what  is  represented  to  us : 
and  thereupon,  actually  to  give  our  own  consent. 

WhereuDon  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the  gospel  of  the 
Son  of  Goa  as  a  useless  or  unneceasary  thing.  It  is  the 
ministration  of  spirit  and  lifie,  (3  Cor.  iii.  6.)  and  the  power 
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of  Qod  to  salTBtioia  to  every  one  that  believes ;  (Rom.  i. 
16.)  an  apt  instroment  of  such  impressions  upon  the  spi- 
rits of  men  as  are  necessary  to  tneir  being  formed  into 
living  temples ;  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  Not  that  any  good 
"work  is  wrought  by  the  inanimate  sospel :  the  letter  kiUs ; 
but  it  is  the  Spirit  that  gives  life,  3  Cfor.  iii.  An  instru- 
ment comes  under  the  general  notion  of  means^  which 
signify  somewhat  middle  between  the  efficient  and  the  ef- 
fect. And  sup{K)8e  an  agent  able  eflfectually  to  use  them ; 
a  sword  is  a  nt  instrument  for  its  proper  use,  supposing  a 
hand  able  to  wield  it. 

The  communication  therefore  of  the  Spirit,  is  Ma<  we 
are  principally  now  to  consider.  And  as  the  constitution 
of  Emmanuel  was  sufficient,  in  its  own  kind,  and  for  its 
own  proper  purpose,  in  this  restoration ;  so  we  are  to  show 
the  necessity  of  it,  for  this  same  purpose. 
\*  There  ought  to  be  a  concurrence  of  these  two.  in  the 
Cause,  the  Restorer,  of  this  temple;  viz,  A  folness  of 
righteousness^  to  be  so  imparted  as  that  it  may  ^  a  nound 
upon  which  sm  ma^  be  forgiven :  and,  A  fulness  of  Spirit, 
finom  whence  vital  influence  may  be  communicatea  and 
transfused. 

Inasmuch,  as  it  is  most  evident,  there  cannot  but  be  a 
connexion  of  what  is  corresDon4ent  thereto  in  the  eflect, 
viz.  the  temple  itself  restorea,  it  must  be  fUll  of  life,  1  Pet. 
ii.  4, 5.  For  can  it  be  thought  the  righteousness  of  the 
Son  of  God  should  ever  be  the  clothmg  of  a  carcass  1 
Without  union  with  Christ,  no  man  can  have  either: 
neither  his  righteousness  nor  his  indwelling  Spirit.  Nor 
can  they  be  separable,  with  reference  to  the  designed  end. 
It  is  an  unsupposable  thing,  that  one  should  be  Qod's 
temple  enlivened,  and  animated  by,  his  own  Spirit,  and 
yet  DC  under  remaining  guilt,  and  liable  every  moment  to 
his  consuming  wrath ;  or  that  be  could  be-  any  whit  the 
better,  to  have  all  his  former  guilt  taken  off*,  and  be  still 
**  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  t"  Wherefore  this  latter  is  of 
equal  necessiQr.  Hither  therefore  we  h^ve  reserved  the 
larger  discourse  we  intended  of  the  gift  or  communication 
of  the  Spirit,  as  the  most  proper  place  for  it.  And  by 
way  of  preparation  hereto,  two  things  are  not  unfit  to  be 
brieflyopened, 

I.  How  or  in  what  sense  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  given  at 
all,  or  communicated.  2.  I^^hat  respect  we  assert  a  ne- 
cessity in  reference  to  thi^  communication. 

II.  1.  It  wiH  not  be  inconvenient  to  say  somewhat  of  the 
true  import  of  the  phrase  giving  the  Spirit.  It  is  evident, 
that  whereas  giving  imports  sotae  sort  of  communication, 
there  is  yet  a  sense  wherein  that  blessed  Spirit  is,  to  any 
creature,  simply  incommunicable.  There  is  a  mpixfocnots^ 
or  mntxjiBXinrheingy  of  the  sacred  Persons  in  the  Godhead, 
which  is  most  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  communicable 
to  creatures  with  them ;  and  which  is  natural  and  neces- 
sary, not  gratuitous,  and  whereto  therefore  the  notion  of 
gift  no  way  agrees.  We  cannot  yet  be  ignorant,  that  be- 
cause the  Holy  Spirit  is  sometimes  called  the  Spini  of  Ood^ 
sometimes  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  some  bold,  assuming  en- 
thusiasts, upon  pretence  of  being  possessed  of  this  Spirit, 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  uttering  ^*  great  swelling  words 
of  vatiity,"  and  to  talk  of  being  g^ded  with  God,  and 
christed  with  Christ  Yet,  because  the  expressions  of 
giving  the  Spirit,  of  receiving,  of  having  the  Spirit,  of 
our  bein^  in  the  Spirit,  and  of  his  being  and  dwelling  or 
abiding  m  us,  are  phrases  of  known  and  frequent  use  in 
Scripture ;  whether  in  relation  to  extraordinary  purposes 
aild  operations,  peculiar  to  some,  or  to  ordinary,  cpmmon 
to  air  that  are  sincere  in  the  Christian  church :  such  ex- 
pressions are  therefore  by  no  means  to  be  rejected  or  dis- 
used; but  cautiously  used,  and  understood  in  a  sound 
and  sober  sense.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  apprehending 
how  Qod  is  said  to  giVe  any  thing  diverse  or' distinct  from 
himself;  as  houses,  lands,  riches,  Ac.  when  in  the  mean- 
time we  will  confess  it  not  so  ea^  to  conceive  of  his 
giving  what  is  within  the  verge  of  Deity,  or  that  is  of  and 
belonging  to  himself.  Some  have  thought,  that  by  the 
^irit  given,  we  are  to  understand  the  operations  and  ef- 
fects of  the  Spirit,  extraordinary,  as  of  prophecy,  working 
miracles,  &c.  and  ordinary,  (which  concern  our  present 
purpose,)  the  graces,  habits,  acts,  and  influences  of  the 
Spirit.  Others,  finding  it  so  expressly  said  of  the  Spjrit 
himself,  spoken  of  as  a  person,  that  he  shall  be^van,  he 


shall  abide  with,  and  shall  or  doth  dwell  with  or  in  yon ; 
(John  xiv.  15,  16.  Rom.  viii.  in  divers  verses  of  those 
chapters ;)  have  thought  it  too  diminishing,  and  beneiak 
the  sense  of  those  places,  to  understand  them  of  any  thing 
less  than  the  very  person  of  the  Spirit.  And  some,  reckoa- 
ing  the  particle  %n  to  import  union,  have  therefore  incogi- 
tantly  spoken  of  a  personal  union  between  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit and  believers.  Others^  more  cautiously,  of  his  indwell- 
ing, personal  presence  in  them :  as  a  greater  thing,  and 
more  answehu>le  to  the  letter  of  sufeh  texts,  than  their 
only  having  in  them  his  graces  or  gracious  influences. 

ni.  If  one  may  adventure  to  give  a  censure  and  judg- 
ment upon  all  this,  I  conceive, 

1.  That  if  any  will  make  use  of  metaphysical  tenns, 
they  should  take  them  in  the  sense  wherein  metaphysi- 
cians use  them ;  which  they  do  not,  who  speak  of  a  per- 
sonal union  between  Christ,  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and 
believers.  For  by  personal  union  is  never  wont  to  be 
meant  a  union  of  one  person  with  another,  but  a  union  of 
the  singulai:  natui^  with  this- peculiar  manner  of  subsist- 
ence, whereby  is  constituted  one  person ;  i.  e.  that  by  per- 
sonal union  is  meant,  not  the  subjects  c^  union,  as  if  it 
only  signified  that  several  persons  remaining  distinct  were 
yet  some  way  or  other  united  with  one  another ;  which,  so 
taken,  wer^  a  very  lax  expression,  and  which,  according  to 
various  capacities  persons  may  admit  qf,  would  be  of  vast 
extent,  and  may  reach  to  domestical,  political,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  more  unions ;  which  cannot  but  be  mnch 
beneath  what  such  men  must  be  understood  to  intend :  bat 
that  expression,  personal  union,  means  the  result  of  union, 
whereby  the  mentioned  two  oecoiiie  one  person.  And 
therefore  they  that  speak  in  this  stricter  and  more  proper 
sense  of  personal  union  of  the  Spirit  and  believers,  do 
tnost  unwarily  assert  a  nearer  union  between  the  Spirit 
and  believers  than  that  of  the  sacred  persons  in  the  God- 
hsad  with  each  other.  For  they  who  acknowledge  them 
oie  in  Godhead,  do  yet  as  commonly  deny  them  to  be  one 
person,  and  assert  them  to  be  ever  three  distinct  persons: 
ani  this  must  be  as  much  above  what  such  men  will  avow 
and  stand  by.  Therefore  that  expression  can,  in  this  case, 
adqdt  no  tolerable  sense  at  all,  distinctly  expressive  of 
anvthing  that  can  be  truly  meant  by  it. 

9.  That,  of  a  personal  vndweUvng  presenu,  can  by  no 
nea£s  be  denied.^  Th^  plain  import  of  many  texts  ct 
Seripture  is  so  fhll  to  this  purpose,  that  to  takef  them  other- 
wise, exclusivtiy  of  this,  is  not  to  interpret  Scripture,  but 
deny  it. 

3.  "Vet  this  expression  of  a  personal  indwelling  presence, 
taken  Uone,  dotti  not  signify  any  peculiar  distinguishing 
privilege  of  believers  fh>m  others ;  but  what  is  common  to 
all  men  and  creatures.  For  can  we  acknowledge  God  to 
be  omnipresent,  and  deny  it  of  any  "person  of  the  Godhead  1 
Therefore,  the  Spirit's  personal  presence  alone  doth  not 
distingui^  believers  fh>m  others,  eVen  though  we  supiwse 
that  pre^aice  to  be  never  so  intimate :  Gk»d  is  all,  and  in 
all,  more  inward  or  intimate  to  us  than  \se  are  to  oor- 
selves;  an  assertion  carrying  its  own  evidence  so  fully  in 
itself,  as  easily  to  be  transferred  fh>m  the  pagun  academy 
to  the  Christiai^  church,  so  as  generaKv  to  obtain  in  it 

4.  That  therefore  such  as  speak  of  the  Spirit's  being 
present,  by  Mb  gracious  influences,  operations,  and  effects, 
suppoSi^  his  pci^nal  presence,  f^om  which  they  can  no 
more  be  severed,  than  the  beams  from  the  body  of  thesan. 
The  wav'  of  Divine  operation  being  also  by  an  immediate- 
ness  both  virtuHs  et  suppositi,  of  both  power  and  verSon,  as 
it  is  commonly/  and  fitly  enough,  wont  to  be  spoiren. 

If  any  therefore  should  speak  of  the  Spirit's  personal 
presence,  as  secluding  gracious  eflects  wrought  thereby, 
they  do  not  herein  tey  a  greater  thing  than  the  others,  but 
ipuch  less.  For  though  there  can't  be  any  gracious  effects 
without  the  present  person  of  the  Spirit,  yet  we  cdl  know 
he  may  be  personally  present  where  he  produces  no  soch 
effects :  it  is  therefore  his  being  so  present,  as  to  be  the 
productive  cause  of  such  blessed  effects,  that  is  any  one^ 
peculiar  advantage.  It  is  very  possible  to  have  the  person- 
al presence  of  some  great  and  munificent  personage,  and 
be  nothing  the  better  for  it,  if  his  favour  be  shut  up  to- 
wards me.  It  is  only  his  communicative  presence  that  I 
can  be  the  better  for,  which  depends  upon  free  good-wilL 

6.  It  is  therefore  only  the  firee,  gracious  presence  of  the 
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S^t,  that  can  be  die  matter  of  gift  and  of  promise;  not 
that  vhich  is  necessaiy,  or  impossible  not  to  be,  which  is 
pecaliar  and  distingaishin|^.  Mere  personal  presence,  as 
tke  Dime  essence  itself,  is  ererjr  where,  by  necessity  of 
nature,  not  bf  Tonchsafemenf  oi  grace ;  and  therefore  no 
vaY  compoits  with  the  notimi  of  ^ving,  or  of  promise. 

6.  Therefore  giving  the  Spirit  mxports,  in  the  fnll  sense 
of  it,  two  things : 

(1.)  Somewhat  real,  when  he  roachsafes  to  be  in  ns,  as 
the  spring  and  fountain  of  gracious  communicationi^j  inflo- 
ences,  and  eSects,  which  are  most  distinct*  from  himself. 
For  the  cause  is  nncreated :  the  effect  is  the  new  creature, 
with  viuusoerer  was  requisite  to  produce,  sustain,  im- 
prove, and  perfect  it;  though  so  like  its  cause,  in  nature, 
as  to  heat  its  name.  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit, 
is  spirit,"  John  iii.  6.  And  because  he  is  said  to  be  in 
Christians,  who  are  truly  such,  and  they  in  him ;  which 
are  words  very  expressive  of  union  ^  that  •  union  is  most 
properlj  rital,  as  whereof  hohr  life  is  the  immediate  re- 
sult: "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ"  (i.  e.  by  his  Spirit) 
"  liTeth  in  me."  Nor,  otherwise,  could  such  be  living 
temples,  animated  from  Emmanuel. 

(9.)  Somewhat  relative,  the  collation  of  a  right  to  such 
apresence,  for  sucli  pnixxises ;  which  hath  no  difficulty. 
We  easily  conceive  how  the  meanest  persons  may,  by 
voachsafement,  haVe  relation  to,  and  interest  in,  the  great- 
est; so  God  gives  Himself,  his  ^n.  his  Spirit  to  them 
that  coyenant  with  him,  as  we  also  take  the  Fatner,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  to  be  oar  God ;  as  the  baptismal  form  si^ifies. 
And  when  we  so  covenant,  then  hath  fliis  giving  its  full 
and  complete  sense.  And  now,  having  thfis  far  .«een  in 
what  sense  the  blessed  Spirit  of  Ood  may  be  said  to  be 
giren  or  communicate,  we  come  next  briefly  to  show,  as 
the  other  intended  premise, 

IV.  8.  In  what  respect  we  arc  here,  pursuantly  to  the 
drift  and  design  of  thf  present  discourse,  to  aflirm  a  neces- 
afy,  in  reference  to  this  communication.  It  may  admit  a 
twofold  reference :  backward,  to  the  constitution  of  Em- 
nasuel,  on  which  it  depends ; — ^forward,  to  the  restoration 
of  God's  temple,  which  depends  on  it.  There  was  a  con- 
sequent, moral  necessity  of  this  communication ;  upon 
what  the  Emmanuel  was,  did,  suffered,  and  acquired. 
There  was  an  antecedent,  natural  necessity  of  it,  in  order 
to  what  was  to  be  effected^  and  done  by  it.  In  the  former 
Aspect,  it  was  necessary  m  point  of  rtglU,  as  it  stood  re- 
lated to  its  meriting  Cause.  In  the  laiOer  respect,  it  was 
necessity  infaU^  as  it  stood  related  to  its  proper  designed 
effect,  which  could  only  be  brought  about  oy  it.  In  short ; 
the  commimicafioa  of  the  Spirit  was  necessary  to  the  re- 
storing of  this  teihple.  The  constitution  of  Emmanuel 
vas  necessaiy  to  the  communication  of  the  Spirit. 

Tiasfarnier  necessUf  hath,  in  great  part,  been  evinced 
tlready,  in  representing  the  ruinous  state  of  God's  temple 
among  men,  when  Emmanuel  undertook  the  reparation  of 
it,'  and  in  treating  of  hik  abundant  rich  suficUtuf  for  this 
ondertahin^.  Yet,  there  will  be  further  occasion  to  say 
nore  of  it  in  the  progress  of  the  following  discourse ;  the 
other  will  more  directly  come  under  our  consideration  in 
▼hat  follows;  wherein,  however,  we  must  have  reference 
to  both  promiscuously,  pursuant  to  what  hath  been  said^ 

For  as  we  have  shown,  that  the  immense  fulness  of  both 
righteoosnes  and  Spirit,  treasured  up  in  Emmanuel,  coul^ 
not  but  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  tne  purpose  of  restor- 
ing God's  temple ;  and  have  also  shown,  that  his  fulness 
of  righteousness  was  in  order  to  the  remission  o(  sin,  as 
veil  necessary,  as  sufficient,  to  the  same  purpose ;  so  it 
Remains  farther  to  be  shown^  that  his  ftilness  or  Spirit,  as 
It  was  soificienL  so.is  the  emission  or  imimssion  of  it  also 
necessary,  for  that  part  it  was  •to  have  in  this  restoration. 
And  that  the  whole  course  of  Divine  di^tpensation,.  in  re- 
soring  of  this  temple,  imports  a  steady  comportment  with 
uus  necessity  in  both  the  mentioned' kinds  of  it.  There- 
rare,  the  Emmanuel  being  the  procurer  of  this  restoration. 
as  this  may  fitly  be  styled  the  temple  of  Christ,  or  of  (W 
m  him;  so  the  Spirit  being  the  immediate  actor  herein,  is, 
also  styled  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  we  find  in 
nany  texts  of  Scripture,  Eph.  ii.  30, 31.  I  Cor.  iii.  16. 
«nd  ri.  19.  3  Cor.  vi.  18, 19.  1  Peter  ii.  4,  6.  which  the 
Kader  may  consult  at  leisure.    And  they  all  show,  how 


important  and  neoeaaary  a  part  ^e  blessed  Spirit  hath  in 
this  mercif^il  and  glorious  work.  Ajs  withal .  it  being  con- 
sidered what  relation  the  Spirit  bears  to  Cnrist,  as  he  is 
Emmanuel  and  Mediator  between  Ood  and  man ;  it  evi- 
dently shows  the  necessity  of  his  beins  constituted  and 
made  such,  in  order  to  the  Spirit's  part  herein. 

y.  God's  own  judgment  is  the  surest  measure  to  direet 
ours  of  what  was  necessary,  in  this  case.  And  so  far  as 
the  ground  of  his  judgment  is,  by  himself,  made  visible  to 
us,  we  are  neither  to  put  out  our  own  eyes,  nor  turn  them 
away  firom  beholding  it.  We  arc  to  reckon  it  always  safe 
and  modest  to  follow  him,  by  an  obsequious,  ductile  judg« 
ment  of  things  apparent,  ana  which  he  offers  to  our  view, 
orappeals  (o  us  about  them.  To  go  before  him  by  a  pre* 
ventive  judgment  of  the  secret  things  that  belong  to  Hiw^^ 
or  pretend  to  give  reasons,  or  an  account  of  his  matters, 
where  he  gives  none  himself,  argues  rashness,  arrogance, 
and  self-confidence,  whereof  we  can  give  no  account.  But 
otir  jud^ent  may  be  trulv  si^d  to,  follow  his,  when  he 
havmg  m  his  word  declared  his  choice  of  such  a  course, 
which  he  steadily  pursues  m  his  consequent  dispensations ; 
we  thereupon  conclude  that  course  to  be  most  nt,  and  that 
what  he  judged  most  fit.  was  to  him  (as  fonnerly  ^e  have 
insisted)  necessary.  Therefore  may  we  with  just  confi- 
dence undertake  to  show, 

"That  his  declared,  chosen,  constant  course  of  giving  the 
Spirit,  for  testoring  his  temple  with  men.  is  to  do  it  in  and 
bv  Christ,  or  Emmanuel,  the  constituted  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.  And  that  it  was  apparently  reasonable 
and  be9oming  of  himself  so  to  do. 

Whereby  me  necessity  will  appear,  both  of  his  givmg 
the  Spirit,  for  the  restorii^  of  his  temple ;  and  of  ms  set- 
tling the  constitution  of  Emmanuel,  or  such  a  Mediator 
in  order  to  the  giving  his  Spirit. 

Only,  before  we  proceed  more  distinctly  to  discourse 
these  things,  it  seems  requisite  to  consider  and  discuss  a 
difficulty,  wnich  may  give  great  amusement  to  the  minds 
of  many,  viz. 

That  since,  by  the  drift  and  tendency  of  this  discourse, 
it  would  appear,  that  the  S<m  of  God,  Emmanuel,  God 
with  us,  haitb  by  his  own  dear  purchase,  a  fulness  of  Spirit 
in  him  for  this  blessed  work:  and  now  hath  it  in  his 
power  to  Taise  temples  every  where  at  his  pleasure.  That 
yet  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  is  still  desolate,  ftill  of 
idols'  temples:  vea,  the  visible  temple  of  God  full  of 
idols,  destitute  oi  the  Divine  Spirit,  under  the  poisonous 
influence  of  th^  prince  of  the  poWer  of  the  air,  the  ^irit 
that  works  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience, 
Eph.  ii.  3.  and  bf  an  eJUaciout  mergy,^  as  the  wora 
there  used  emphatically  signifies.  For  what  hath  that 
accursed  spirit  more  power  to  Hestroy,  than  the  Son  of 
God  manifested  to  dissolve  and  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,  and  his  blessed  Spirit  hath  to  save  1 

Some  considerationsitending  to  disamuse  men's  minds 
about  this  matter,  nmy  make  way  for  our  (Nearer  and  less 
interrupted  progress  m  the  following  discourse.  There- 
fore consider, 

VI.  1.  That  the  raising  Up  of  temples  to  God  in  the 
souls  of  men,  with  the  dispossessing.or  that  wicked  one, 
must  by  no  means  be  understood  to  be  the  worj^  of  mere 
power ;  as  if  no  other  excellency  of  the  Divine  Being 
wer^  concerned  in  it.  Nor  is  it  fit  to  say  (as  elsewhere  is 
insisted)  that  God  can  do.every  thing  that  almlf  hty  power 
can  do.  Almighty  ^wer  gives  us  not  an  adequate  no- 
tion of  God.  He  IS  every  qther  excellency  as  well  as 
power;  and  can  do  nothing  but  what  a^ees  with  every 
other  perfection  of  his  nature,  Wisdom,  justice,  holiness, 
truth,  dkc.  as  n^U  as  his  power. 

3.  The  Son  of  God,  Emmaniiel,  hayin?  obtained  an  in- 
finite fhlness  of  power  to  reside  in  himself,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  it  to  the  .Utmost,  as  natural,  unintelligent 
a^nts  do ;  but  so  far  as  is  suitaible  to  the  proper  enc&  of 
his  undertalpng,  and  the  office  which  he  bears. 

3.  It  ought  .to  be  deeply  considco^d,  as  a  truth  both  of 
cl^i^est  evidence  and  greal  importance,  (though  perhaps 
it  may  have  escaped  the  thoughts  of  many,)  that  th\s  prin- 
cipal end  of  our  Lord's  undertaking  and  office,  was  not 
the  salvation  of  men,  but  the  glory  of  God.  This  is  that 
whereupon  his  design  did  ultimately  terminate.    The 
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oter  ko  coaH  oifly  intnd  teooBdaii^^iMi  «0«  nea&s  to 
Ibii^ ;  otherwise  he  ahonld  meloe  the  cretttore  his  chief 
end,  sad  |^e  upon  it  a  moet  aMpropnate  Divine  prero- 
ffttive,  tooe  the  last  as  he  is  the  first,  to  all  Ihiags;  vhich 
IS  said  of  the  great  God,  in  reierenfie  to  this  Tery  casei  the 
saving  of  sane,  and  rejectinf  ci  othen.  In  eontenq^lar 
txni  wheteof,  the  apostle,  crrmg  entv  Otha  depth  I  asserts 
God's  absolute  liberty,  as  dtbtor  to  BO  maiL  (Roni.  zi.  33» 
9i,  35.)  end  subjoins  the  true  reason  hereof,  That  of  ham^ 
and  by  him,  ana  td  him,  an  all  thinigs,  thatia  him  might 
he  glory,  dbc.  This  is  the  avowed  dcaifn  of  our  Lord 
Christ's  oOoe.  in  both  his  lowest  hwreiKatsnn,  sad  highest 
axaiiBtioii.  The  desire  of  beincsaTod  from  the  (approacjb- 
ing)  hoar  and  jiower  of  daiirness  vanishes,  and  gives 
place  to  this,— Father,  gkmfv  thv  name,  John  zii  97,  S8: 
When,  for  his  obedience  to  death,' that  of  the  cmss,  he  is 
hi^ily  exalted— «U  are  to  confess  him  Lord,  to  the  praise 
aid  glory  of  God,  PhiL  iL8, 11.  He,  who  is  the  mott 
competent  and  most  rightM  Judge,  determines  when  it  will 
be  more  for  the  glorv  of  dod,  to  dispossess  the  strong  man 
armed,  being  himself  the  stropger,  and  erect  that  noose 
Into  a  temple:  and  when  it  will  most  serve  this  his  great 
end,  to  leave  the  strong  man  armed  still  in  has  possession, 
and  finally  to  doom  the  possessor  and  the  possessed  to  take 
their  lot  together.  In  tne  former  esse,  these  are  vessels 
vnto  honour,  framed  by  his  own  hand,  to  the  praise  of  the 
Mory  of  grace,  H^h.  i.  6.  In  the  kOUr,  vessds  unto  dis- 
honour, to  glorify  his  power,  by  making  known  his  wroth 
and  just  resentments.  For  that  honoumble  purpoee,  none 
are  of  themselves  fit ;  but  he  makes  them  meet  for  .that 
Serious  state,  Col.  L  13.  before  he  makes  them  partakers 
of  it ;  but  none  serve  the  dishonourable  use,  but  who  are, 
of  themselves,  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction,  Rom. 
ix.  98.  Our  Lord  was  faithftJ  as  a  Son;  snd  was  there- 
fore content  to  die  upon  a  cross,  that  he  might,  ii^  a  way 
ai^ainst  which  the  strictest  justice  should  not  reclaim^  ob- 
tain to  himself  apower  of  giving  an  apostate  world  a  time 
of  trial;  and  as  men  should  acquit  themselves, by  eom- 
pl3ring  or  not  complying  with  his  methods,  glonfy  the 
Father,  whose^glory  he  soni^t  as  being  sent  1^  him,  and 
vindicate  the  rights  of  the  Divine  government,  both  in 
them  that  are  "  saved,  and  in  them  tlmt  pensh." 

YII.  4.  But  it  mav  gain  us  ftirthei'  aoLvantage,  to  con- 
sider the  great  God  doth'  not  pursue  ends,  as  we  are  wont 
to  do,  who  commonly  apprehend  oursdves  to  stend  in  need 
of  the  things  we  pursae  as  our  ends.  But  he  acts  agree-' 
ably  to  his  self-sufficient  fiilness,  who' dwells  not  in  tem- 

Eles  made  with  hands,  nor  in  any  human  temple,  "  as  if 
e  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he  gives  to  all  life  and  breath, 
and  all  things;"  Acts  xyii.95.  and  expects  hereupon,  men 
should  seek  after  him  >^  nothing  is  more  fit,  than  that 
indigency  and  necessity  should  crave  and  supplicate  unto 
rich  and  abounding  fnmeas.  Princes  ffloqr  in  their  acqui- 
sitions, and  the  increased  nmltitude  of  their  sabiects,  jfrom 
whom  they  have  an  increase  of  power,  and  the  amfrfer 
rev^ues;  they  gloir  in  receiving;  He  in  giving,  in 
making  diffusive  goooness  flow  among  his  creatures.  Nor 
hath  he  any  cause  to  be  anxious  about  the  event,  or  how 
his  communications  are  received ;  beholding  alwavs,  with 
infinitely  higher  complacency,  the  perfect  rectitude  of  his 
own  dispensations,  than  their  felicitjr,  though  he  take  a 
secondary  pleasure  in  that  too,  when.it  is  the  result  of  the 
former.  He  glories,  as  he  requires  us  to  do,  (Jer.  ix.  24.) 
that  he  exerdseth  loving-kindness,  judgment,  and  right- 
eousness in  the  earth,  bemuse  in^ose  he  delighteth. 

6.  Though  the  goodness  and  lovina-kindnesB  of  God  be 
immense,  and  without  limit;  yet,  the  exercise  of  it  is 
within  certain  limits,  which  annexed  judgment  or  the  most 
exquisite  wisdom  prescribes  to  it  He  waits  to  be  gracious 
—and  because  he  is  the  God  of  judgment,  they  are  blessed 
that  wait  for  him,  Isa.  xxx.  18.  There  is  a  critical  season 
and  nick  of  time,  which  men  are  concerned  io  wait  for ; 
and  because  to  every  purpose  there  is  time  and  judgment, 
therefore  is  the  misery  of  men  great.  Ecd.  viii.  6.  For 
man  also  knows  nqt  his  time,  cA.  ix.  Id.  The  most  perfect 
wisdom  hath  drawn  out  a  certain  veige,  within  which  the 
most  special  goodness  coiufines,  ordinarilv,  its  oommuni- 
aatioas:  otherwise,  what  means  that,— ii  thou  continue 
in  ttis  goodness  1  Bom.  xi.  88.  with  that  of  Jude  31.  Keep 


yovmsliires  in  tba  love  of  Qod,  looking  kt  the  micjU 
our  LordJesoB  Christ  unto  eternal  Uie.  While  we  con- 
verse wiUi  the  ever  Blessed  One,  within  the  Tegian  of  his 
own  love  and  goodness,  imbibing  and  taking  m  his  ft«» 
and  gracious  commnnicatioiis,  tM  still  craving  and  ex- 
pecting more,  we  ke^  within  the  sacred  vital  circle  and 
enclosniei  without  wniohi  is  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  we  breathe  in  the  element  of  Ufe,  by  gratefol 
aspirations,  and  respiratioos,  that  cannot  be  unpleessnt  to 
oarselves^  but  most  be  infinitely  more  pleasant  to  bim; 
who  reckons  it  a  more  blessed  thing  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive. We  are  always  to  remember,  that  our  state  is  that 
of  expectants :  that  we  keep  ourselves  in  the  love  of  God, 
lookinff,  waiting,  always  onward,  till  we  attain  eternal 
life.  Oar  waiting  hath  the  annexed  promise  of  blessed- 
aess,  as  above,  &,  xxx.  18.  and  Piov.  viii.  H  And  it 
most  becomingly  reqjuired,  as  a  just  homage  uitto  sove- 
leicngoodness. 

S,  That  admirable  goodness  of  God,  which  shows  itself 
in  raising  up  teinplcs  in  this  vile  world  by  the  Spirit  of 
Emmanuel^  claims  our  subordinate  co-operation  asunder- 
builders  in  this  stricture ;  We  are  to  work,  because  he 
works,  of  his  ^ood  pleasure,  Phil.  ii.  18,  13.  Which 
signifies  both  his  liberty  and  delight  in  working.  It  is 
said,  1  Cor.  iii  9.  Te  are  God's  building;  yet,  itis aho 
said,  V.  14.  If  any  man's  work  abide,  which  he  hsth 
buUt,  &c. 

One  of  great  note  in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  dis- 
coursing ca  this  passage,  savs,b  T%e  bmUin^  is  nd  Ik 
d4rH8t\  or  workman's,  but  the  Lord's,  that  owns  it:  and 
who  is  to  be,  (as  a  little  after  he  speaics;)  the«  inkaklMi 
of  U.    And  inasmuch  as  we  are  to  be  living,  intelligent 
temples,  we  are  also  to  be  ourselves  labourers  and  work- 
men (as  well  as  they  who  are  to  be  so  by  special  office)  in 
this  building.    But  if  our  work  be  pulfing  down,  stiiung 
convictions,  suppressins^  desires,  fear,  dec.  do  we  provoke 
the  Lord  to  jeialousy,  b^  keeping  up  the  service  of  the 
idols'  temp)e,  and  profaning  his  own,  1  Cor.  x.  88 1  or  hare 
we  forgot  who  hath  said.  Vengeance  is  mine,  even  for 
treading  under-foot  the  Son  EmmaniwL  and  despiting  his 
Bpirit  of  grace,. Heb.  x.  ad,  30 1    The  high  pleasure  the 
blessed  Qod  takes  in  his  oini  gracious  communicatioDs, 
grateftilly  received,  and  his  just  resentment  and  displea- 
sure for  the  contemptuous  remsal  of  them,  may  be  under- 
stood some  way  to  measure  one  another.    Both  maj  be 
conjectured  from  this  text  of  Scripture,  i^r  sudi  sort,  as 
the  great  things  of  God  can  be  conceived  o^  hy  such  mean 
mortals.    The  Spirit  of  grace,  of  all  kindness,  love,  good- 
ness, benianity,  sweetness j  O  the  ineffable  delight  that 
blessed  Spirit  must  take  in  its  own  efibsions,  tending  to  the 
recovery,  the  healing  and  saving,  of  a  lost  soul,  when  there 
is  an  agreeable  comportment  therewith  1  But  the  despiting 
of  such  a  Spirit,  who  can  conceive  or  apprehend,  aeepljr 
enouglL  the  horror  of  this  crime!  the  thwarting  the  d^ 
sign  otao  compassionate  goodness!  Or  of  severity,  or 
soreness  of  punishment  it  shall  be  thought  worthy  or! 

The  whole  work  of  foith,  %,  e.  that  entire  Work,  neces- 
sary to  be  wrought  upon' the  soul  of  a  man  in  oitler  to  his 
future  felicity,  and  that  by  God's  own  power  is  called  the 
fulfilling,  or  satisfying,  the  good  pleasure  pf  his  goodness, 
a  Thess.  L  11.  O  the  plentitude  of  satisfaction  which  ov 
blessed  Lord  takes  in  the  fulfilling  the  good  pleasure  of 
his  aoodness,  when  the  methods  are  ccmipliea  with,  ac- 
conung  whereto  he  puts  forth  his  power  for  effecting  such 
a  work  I  But  if  we  can  apprehend  what  it  is  to  cross  a 
man  of  power  in  his  pleasures ;  what  is  it  to  withstand  the 
great  God  in  his  pleasures !  ev^  the  pleasures  of  his  good- 
ness! his  most  connatural,  delightful  pleasures!  Some 
estimate  we  can  miake,  by  supposin^^  a  wealthy,  potent, 
_.• J — J i«*_^. 1_..^  ._  wretch- 
coon- 
^  .  ,  .  bene- 
factor !  if  often  repeated,  they  are  scomfolly  rejected,  how 
vexingis  the  disappointment! 

7.  We  must  know,  there  are  vincible  operations  of  that 
Spirit,  leading  on  to  those  that  are  victorious,  being  cosh 
pHedwith;  otherwise,  to  the  most  terrible  vengeance. 
When  it  was  charged  upon  the  Jews,  Acts  viL  51.  that 
they  did  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  their  fathers  did; 
eMiofV«f(f,avrt(fMCMs:  dayiMS.  in  9  ad  Cor. 
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ic^  implied,  he  ww  ahRrays  stnTine,  ^oofh  more  rarely, 
to  rktoiy.  Bat  when  it  is  said,  fiav.  L  23.  Tom  at  my 
reproof,  could  anr  essay  to  torn  be  without  some  influence 
or  the  Spinil  But  that  complied  with,  tends  topoaring 
fonh  a  comous  efiusion,  not  to  be  withstood.  The  less 
sensible  oimMtcicte,  the  geniler  aids  and  insinuations  of 
gnu^jlead  to  what  shall  overcome. 

8.  withoot  snch  an  orerpowering  effusion,  man's  impo- 
teDcy  will  be  acknowledged,  by  those  that  understand  either 
the  Scriptores  or  themaelres.  But  how  perverse  is  the 
inference,  that  therefore  they  are  to  sit  still  1  No ;  there- 
fore to  pray,  cry,  strive,  wait,  more  than  they  that  wait  for 
the  moininff,  tiil  he  be  gracious,  and  show  mercy. 

9.  Therefore,  for  men  to  be  destitute  of  the  Spirit  is 
cnminal ;  as  much  not  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  as  to  be 
drank  with  wine :  the  same  authority  that  forbids  the  one, 
enjoins  the  other,  Eph.  v.  18. 

10.  Bm  though  it  be  God's  ordinary  method,  to  proceed 
gradnally  in  raising  temples  to  himself  in  this  world,  he 
never  so  Innds  his  own  hands,  as  not  to  do  extraordinary 
acts  of  grace  and  favour,  when  he  thinks  fit ;  and  without 
laj  dai^r  of  forcing  men's  wills,  or  offering  violence  to 
InuBan  nature :  than  which  imagmation  nothing  is  more 
ibsordjjMth  because, 

(1.)  The  forcing  of  a  man's  will,  implies  a  contradiction 

in  the  terms;  for  we  have  no  other  notion  of  force,  than 

the  making  one  do  a  thing  against  his  will.  But  it  is  im- 
posnble  a  man  should  wiU  or  be  willing  against  his  will. 

He  that  hath  made  a  man's  soul  and  all  its  powers,  well 
enoQgh  knows  how  to  eovem  him  without  violence,  and 
bf  (thooffh  never  so  sudden)  an  immission  of  his  light  and 
pee,  effectually  to  change  a  man's  will  without  forcing 
tt.  And  also  because, 

(9.)  No  man  that  has  the  present  use  of  his  own  facul- 
ties, will  think  they  can  be  mjured  by  Divine  light  and 
grace;  or  that  they  hurt  the  nature  of  man,  which  they 
manifestly  tend  to  restore,  improve,  and  perfect.  Yet  no 
nua  is  lo  expect,  that  because  the  blessed  Qod  vouchsafes 
to  sake  some  rarer  instances  of  dealing  by  way  of  sudden 

soiprise  vith  the  spirits  of  men,  that  this  should  be  his 
ordinary  method ;  but,  more  usually,  to  awaken  them  into 
some  coBsideration  of  that  forlorn  state,  while  they  are 
destitute  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  their  souls  the  haunts 
and  residence  of  devils,  instead  of  temples  of  the  Holv 
GbosL  And  to  make  them  know,  that  he  counts  the  gift 
of  his  Sod,  and  Spirit,  too  great  toings  to  be  despised,  or 
oot  eame^  sought,  after  he  hath  given  hope  of  their 
being  attained ;  or  that  the  neglect  thereof  should  not  have 
a  very  terrible  vindication:  letting  men  feel  that  the  des- 
pising the  richness  of  his  goodness,  which  gently  leads  to 
Rpentaace,  is  nothing  else  but  "treasunng  up  wrath 
a^unst  the  day  of  WTaUi,"  and  the  revelation  of  his  righte- 
ous jndgment  Inasmuch  as  he  owes  it  to  himself,  to  let 
them  know  that  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabits  eter- 
nitr,  needs  not  seek  to  them  for  a  house,  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  2. 
And  as  to  wlwt,  in  ordinary  course,  he  judges  necessary, 
Oest  men  should  in  all  this  be  thought  justly  querulous,) 
ae  appeak  to  themselves,  Isa.  v.  4.  What  could  I  have 
done  more  1  Are  not  my  ways  equal  t  Ezek.  xviii. 
^WTicreupon  we  now  proceed  to  show  the  two  things, 
oefore  intimated. 

I.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  vs  not  otherwisegiven,  than  in 
or  by  Emmanuel,  or  for  Christ's  sake. — ^.  How  necessary, 
or  (vhich  comes  ftiUy  to  the  same)  how  highly  reasonable, 
it  vas  in  itself  and  may  appear  to  us,  that  so  mighty  a 
gift,  and  of  this  peculiar  nature  and  land,  should  not  be 
vonchsafed  unto  men,  upon  other  terms,  or  in  any  other 
*air,  than  this.' 

vIII.  1.  For  the  former  of  these ;  That  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  is  actually  given,  upon  this  account  only,  his  own 
*ord  suificiendy  assures  us.  And  who  can  so  truly  in- 
[onn  us,  upon  what  consideration  he  doth  this,  or  that,  as 
he  himself  1  Let  us,  then,  with  eaual,  unbiassed  minds, 
consider  the  tenor  and  import  of  what  we  find  spoken  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  about  this  matter,  which  I  conceive 
Q*y  he  truly  summed  up  thus,  viz. 

(I.)  That  the  Holy  Smrit  is  given  to  this  purpose  of 
Rstoring  the  temple  of  (Sod  with  men,  with  the  worship 

■tobaeoMiilBndehap.  iL 


andfruitions thereof^ underatwofold  notion,— Asa  Builder, 
and  an  Inhabitant. 
(2.)  That  it  is  given  under  both  notions,  or  for  both  these 

Surposes,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
eath  and  sufi*erings;  thoueh  they  have  not  influence  to 
the  obtaining  of  this  gift,  for  both  these  purposes,  in  the 
same  way,  but  with  some  difference,  to  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained in  what  follows. 

(8.)  That  it  was  not  the  immediate  effect  of  his  suffer- 
ing, that  this  blessed  Spirit  should  be  forthwith  given  to 
this  or  that  particular  person ;  but  that  all  the  fulness  of  it 
be  given  into  Christ's  power,  and  the  right  of  dispensing 
it  annexed  to  this  office,  as  he  is  the  Redeemer  of  sinners, 
and  Mediator  between  God  and  them,  for  the  accomplish-- 
in^  the  end  of  his  office,  the  ceasing  of  controversies,  ea- 
mities,  and  disaffections  on  our  part,  Godward. 

(4.)  That  hereupon,  its  actual  communication  for  botV 
the  mentioned  purposes,  is  immediately  from  Christ,  or  l^ 
and  through  him. 

(5.)  That  it  is  given  by  Christ,  under  the  former  notion, 
or  for  the  former  purpose  of  rebuilding  God's  temple,  as 
a  sovereign,  or  an  absolute  plenipotentiary  in  the  affairs 
of  lost  souls,  in  a  more  arbitrary  way,  so  as  not  to  be  claim- 
able upon  any  foregoing  risht. 

(6.)  That  he  gives  it,  under  the  latter  notion,  and  in  or- 
der to  a  continued  abode  and  inhabitation,  as  an  oecono- 
mus,  or  the  steward  of  the  household  of  God,  proceeding 
herein  by  fixed  rule,  published  i4  the  gospel,  according 
whereto  the  subjects  of  this  following  communicaUon, 
being  (qualified  for  it,  by  the  former,  may,  with  certainty, 
expect  it  upon  the  prescribed  terms,  and  claim  it  as  a  righs ; 
he  having,  by  the  merit  of  his  blood,  obtained  that  Uiey 
might  do  so. 
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__j . —  —  -Jiffely  opened.     A  diffrenion  rekting  thareia 

The  prindpal  fanport  of  that  text,  to  tbow  the  dependeoee  CMafa  whole 
"    TrBoonetltetion.  both  oT  God  torn,  aad  of  w  to  God.  had  upon  kh 


od  touf. 
r  whereof 


woik  of  tL.. , . 

saeiifloe  on  the  owe. '  The  hitter  whereof  ii  tUbeted  hy  hk  Spirit,  c 

by  that  Mu»iAee  Other  teiti  to  the  nine  puipoee.  Further  noted,  that  t1 
Amt  ia  expraMty  aaid  to  he  liven  br  Chriat,  or  hi  hie  name,  *e.  Giw  i 
Inildinff  or  prapaifaii  a  temple,  by  a  mm  oeitahi,  known  rule. 

I.  Now  let  us  see,  as  to  each  of  these^  whether  this  be 
not  the  plain  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  m  this  matter. 

1.  For  the  first  of  these,  it  hath  been  sufficiently  shown 
already,  and  the  common  experience  of  all  the  world 
shows,  that  till  this  blessed  Spirit  be  given,  the  temple 
of  God  is  every  where  all  in  ruin :  that  therefore  he  can- 
not dwell  till  ne  build,  and  that  he  builds  that  he  may 
dwell,  (the  case  and  his  known  design  being  considered,) 
are  things,  hereupon,  plain  in  themselves,  and  are  plainly 
enough  spoken  in  Scripture.  When  the  apostle  had  told 
the  Christians  of  Corinth,  (1  Cor.  iii.  9.)  ^*  Ye  are  God's 
building,"  he  shortly  after  adds,  (in  the  same  chapter,  v. 
16.)  *'  Snow  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  V*  This  temple, 
being  a  living  thing,  (as  1  Pet.  ii.  7.  represents  it,)  the 
very  building  and  formation  of  it  is,  in  the  more  peculiar 
sense,  generating ;  and  because  it  is  to  be  again  raised  up 
out  of  a  former  ruinous  state,  wherein  it  lay  dead,  and 
buried  in  its  own  ruins,  this  new  production  is  regenera- 
tion. And  do  we  need  to  be  put  in  mind  whose  work 
that  is  1  that  "  it  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth  V  (John  vi.) 
or  of  what  is  so  industriousl^r  inculcated  by  our  Lordf, 
(ek.  iii.  v.  3,  6,  6.  &c.^  and  testified  under  the  seal  of  his 
rouifold  amen,  that  tnis  new  birth  must  be  by  the  Spirit  1 
And  we  have  both  notions  again  conjoined,  £ph.  u.  For 
haviuff  been  told^  (v.  18.)  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiler 
have  by  one  Spirit  access  to  the  Father,  so  as  to  be  np 
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longer  strangers  and  aX  a  dintaace,  Imt  made  nigh  to  God ; 
(vTlO.  compared  with  v.  18.)  tis  sAid,  (c.  90.)  We  "are 
built  npon  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and  apostles. 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  Comer-stone ;"  and 
again  added,  (v.  31.)  "  In  whom  all  the  building,  fitly 
Qramed  together,  noweth  (as  a  livinff  thing)  onto  an  holy 
temple  io  the  Lord."  After  all  which,  the  end  and  use  of 
this  building  (implied  in  the  name  of  a  temple)  is  more 
expressly  subjoined,  {v.  9Q^  **  In  whom  also  ye  are  builded 
together  an  habitation  of  God,  through  the  Spirit."  'Tis 
therefore  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  Spirit  is  given  under 
these  distinct  notions,  and  for  these  several  purposes,  the 
one  subordinated  to  the  other,  viz.  both  as  a  ouilder  and  a 
dweller. 

II.  2.  That  it  is  given  for  Christ's  sake,  whether  for  the 
one  purpose  or  the  other,  is  as  expressly  signified  as  any 
thing  in  the  whole  gospel.  For  what  means  it,  that  it  is 
said  to  be  given  in  kis  name  ?  John  xiv.  96.  and  xv.  26. 
That  file  work  it  does,  being  given,  is  said  to  be  done  in 
his  namel  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  "  le  are  sanctified  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 

Yea,  and  that  it  is  given  in  consideration  o(  his  sufferings 
and  death,  is  not  less  plainly  spoken:  for  not  onlv  are  the 
immediate  and  most  peculiar  operations  of  this  Spirit  as- 
cribed to  his  death,  (1  Pet.  ii.  24.)  '*  He  himself  bare  our 
bins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sin, 
might  live  to  righteousness;"  b^t  the  imparting  of  the 
Spirit  itself,  is  represented  as  the  design  and  end  of  those 
•oifieiings,  Gral.  iii.  14.  '*  He  was  made  a  curse  for  us  ]  for 
cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree,  that  the  bless- 
ing of  Abraham  m^ht  come  on  the  Gentiles,  that  we  might 
receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,"  &c. 

III.  It  was  the  same  way,  and  on  the  same  terms,  upon 
the  largeness  and  certainty  of  the  Divine  prospect  and 
tbresight  touching  Christ's  future  sufferings,  that  this  was 
>  he  blessing  of  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  long  before  he 
suffered :  that  God  ffave  them,  of  old,  his  Sjpirit  to  instruct 

hem ;  (Neh.  ix.  20.)  which  is  not  obscurely  implied,  when, 
looking  back  upon  the  days  of  old,  they  are  said  to  have 
'*  rebelled,  and  vexed  his  Spirit;"  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  10.)  and 
Then  Stephen  tells  them,  (Acts  vii.  51.)  "  Ye  do  aiwa)[s 
■esiat  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  your  fathers  aid,  so  do  ye ;"  it  is 
implied  that  even  from  aee  to  age  that  blessed  Spirit  was 
lOiving  with  them :  (children  and  fathers  |)  Ibr  there  could 
be  no  resistance,  where  there  was  no  stnving :  and  that, 
in  those  former  ages,  that  Holy  Spirit  was  active  among 
Lhem  upon  Christ's  account,  and  Dy  the  procurement  of 
his  ftiture  sacrifice,  (presignified  by  their  many  sacrifices,) 
is  alsQLSUfficiently  intimated,  in  that,  when  it  is  said.  That 
•mdei^oses,  they  did  eat  and  drink  spiritual  meat  and 
Irfnk,  they  are  said  to  have  drank  of  the  rock  that  followed 
hem ;  and  'tis  added,  that  rock  was  Christ.  And  by  what 
provocations  could  they  be  sujqposed  more  to  resist  and 
vex  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  by  those  wherewith,  in  the  day 
of  provocation  and  temptation,  they  are  said  to- have  lusted 
m  the  wildemessj  and  tempted  God  in  the  desert,  (Ps. 
«:vi.  14.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  Ps.  xcv.  Heb.  iii.)  by  which  they  are 
:xpressly  said  to  have  tempted  Christ,  1  Cor.  x.  9.  And 
certainly  the  privilege  was  mestimably  great,  (though  ihey 
roo  generally  little  esteemed  it,  and  made  little  advantage 
uf  it,)  that  when  the  most  of  the  world  besides  was  nothing 
else  out  waste,  neglected  wilderness,  they  should  be  an 
'inclosed  vineyard,  under  the  lonff-continued  •  droppings 
•vid  dews  of  heavenly  influence.  For  it  was  not  but  upon 
high  and  long  provocation,  that  at  last  God  commandsnis 
v:louds  to  rain  no  more  rain  upon  it,  Isa.  v.  6.  How  sin- 
gular a  favour  was  it  to  be  the  appropriate  plantation, 
vineyard,  and  garden  of  God,  taken  m  r^om  so  vast  ana 
wild  a  desert !  and  that  the  God  of  Abraham  would  so  long 
continue  the  relation,  and  be  their  God ;  to  bless  them  with 
the  choice  of  his  blessings,  those  whereof  his  own  Spirit 
was  the  peculiar  source  and  spring! 

IV.  But  when  the  ftilness  of  time,  and  the  season  for 
the  actual  immolation  of  that  Saerince,  (once  for  all,  to 
be  oftred  up,)  was  now  come,  that  the  immense  fulness  of 
its  value  and  virtue  might  be  duly  demonstrated  and  glo- 
rified ;  down  goes  the  enclosure,  which  the  amplitude  and 
extensiveness  of  God's  kind  design  could  no  longer  en- 
dure :  and  as  some  time  the  great  prophetic  oracle  given 
to  Abraham,  must  take  effect,  In  thy  seed  (and  'tis  s«hl, 


not  of  seeds,  as  of  many,  but  of  ^eed,  at  of  one,  viz.  Christ, 
Gal.  iii.  16.)  shall  all  tne  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed; 
this  is  the  time.    Now  must  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
come  upon  the  Gentiles.    Nor  could  any  time  have  been 
more  fitly  chosen,  that  the  c<^iousness  and  vast  difiujoon 
of  the  effect  might  demonstrate  and  m^^fy  the  power 
and  fulness  of  the  cause,  and  even  lead  the  eyes  of  all  nnto 
it.    The  drawing,  so  generally  of  all  men,  was  that  which 
must  dignify  the  cross,  and  incite  all  eyes  to  behold  and 
adore  the  Son  of  man  lift  up,  John  xii.  32.  and  in  the 
midst  of  death,  even  with  his  dyin^  breath,  sending  forth 
so  copious  and  far-spreading  a  diffasion  of  spirit  and 
life !    And  now  had  it  only  been  said  loosely  and  at 
large,  that  this  was  brought  about  bv  his  dying,  tbat  might 
admit  a  ^reat  latitude  of  sense,  and  give  some  room  for 
sinister  interpretation.    The  intendment  of  the  expres- 
sion might  be  thought  sufliciently  answered,  if,  any  war, 
his  dying  did  occasion  good  impressions  upon  the  minds 
of  men.    But  when  the  effect  ia  expresslv  ascribed  to  his 
dying  so,  as  the  cause,  t.  e.  to  hi^  being  lift  up,  to  his  being 
niade  a  curse  in  dying,  by  hanring  on  a  tree,  and  a  cuoe 
for  us,  to  redeem  us  thereby  from  the  leeal  curse  which 
lay  upoa  us  before ;  the  curse  of  the  law,  the  doom  which 
the  violated  law  laid  upon  us,  of  havine  (as  is  apparently 
meant)  the  Spirit  withheld  from  us,  tnat  thereopoa  m 
great  and  ricn  blessinz  might  eome  upon  us,  of  having   , 
that  Holy  Spirit  freely,  and  without  Airther  restraint, 
commumcated  to  us ;  this  puts  the  matter  out  of  all  dis- 
pute, that  it  was  in  consideration  of  his  dying,  that  God 
now  gives  his  Spirit,  and  leaves  no  place  for  contending 
against  it  unto  any,  who  have  not  more  mind  to  object, 
than  they  can  have  pretence  for  it. 

It  if,  tnea,  the  plam  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
Spirit  is  given  for  the  restoring  of  God's  temple  with  men, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ's  death  and  sufferings,  who  was  Em- 
manuel, and,  in  his  own  pelrson,  the  original  temfk^  ontof 
which  each  single  temple  was  to  arise  and  spnng  np,  as 
well  as  he  was  the  exemjpiary  UmpUj  nnto  which  they  were 
all  to  be  conformed. 

V.  But  whereas  his  sufferings  and  death  have  their  m* 
fluence  differently ,  to  the  Spirit^s  f/uUding  of  any  such  par- 
ticular secondary  temple,  and  to  his  repknisking  ana  tii- 
kabiUng  it :  that  difference  we  shall  find  is  not  inexplicable 
or  very  difficult  to  be  represented  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  Scriptures  also.  In  order  whereto  it  will  be  of  ose 
to  add, 

3.  That,  as  the  immediate  effect  of  his  sufferings  snd 
death,  the  Spirit  in  all  the  fulness  thereof,  is  first  given 
into  his  power,  and  the  right  of  commuBicatBig  it  annexed 
to  his  office,  as  ha  is  the  Emmanuel,  the  Redeemer  of 
sinners,  and  Mediator  between  God  and  them ;  that  it 
might  implant  what  was  necessary,  root  out  what  should 
be  finally  repugnant,  either  to  then  duty  towards  him  or 
their  felicity  in  him. 

That  this  waa  the  end  of  his  office,  the  very  notion  of  a 
mediator  between  God  and  men  doth  plainly  intimate; 
(1  Peter  iii.  18.)  "  For  Jesus  Christ  himself  suffered  once, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God,"  Which  mod 
signify  not  only  that  he  was  to  render  God  accessible,  ex- 
plotting  by  his  blood  our  ^^uilt ;  but  also,  to  make  us  willing 
to  come  to  him,  vanquishing  by  his  Spirit  our  enmiiT, 
procured  also  by  his  suffering,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  with- 
out both  we  could  not  be  brought  to  God,  which  was,  we 
see,  the  end  of  his  suffering. 

That  all  fulness  did,  upon  his  safiering.  reside  in  him, 
for  this  purpose  is  as  plamly  signified  by  tnat  remarkable 
connexion.  Col.  i.  19,  20.  "  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that 
in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell — and,  having  made  Deace 
by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things 
to  himself.''  7%e  Faiker  is  not  in  the  original  text,  (ibe 
verb  being  left  impersonal,)  but  is  fitly  and  necessarily 
understood;  for  whose  plea.Hure  can  this  be  supposed  to 
be,  bnt  the  Father's  1  And  so  the  current  of  discoarse 
doth  thus  run  smooth.  "  The  Father  was  pleased  that 
all  fiilness  should  dwell  in  him,  having  made  pence  by  the 
blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  thmgs  to  nim* 
self;  even  by  him:  for  that  is  inculcated  a  second  time. 
It  was  Judged  necessary  to  this  reconciling  design,  that 
all  fulness  should  dwell  in  him.  But  who  did  thu« 
judge  1    The  Father  was  pleased  it  ahould  be  so;  but  upon 
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'*  havinff  made  peace  by  the  bl6od  of 
Be,  mat  was  jpleased  all  folness 


wktcoosideratioii? 
iis  cross.**    The  same  i&v 

dKNild  dwell  in  him,  was  so  pleasecT,  as  having  made 
peace  br  the  blood  of  the  croas;  for  the  syntax  cannot 
admit  tnat  itftptamt^at  shoald  be  spoken  of  the  Son:  but 
(he  Father  (as  agent,  agreeably  to  that  3  Cor.  ▼.  18.  ''  AU 
things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himaelf,  by 
Jesus  Christ^*)  having  made  peace;  or  pitched  upon  this 
method,  and  laid  this  fotmdation  of  making^  peace,  (for  *tis 
osnal  to  speak  of  a  thing  as  done,  when  it  is  put  into  a 
sore  mj  of  being  so)  by  the  blood  of  his  Son's  cross,  was 
now  content  that  all  fulneas  should  dwell  in,  him,  to  be 
diffosed  liy  him,  through  the  world,  in  order  to  his  having 
temples  prepared,  inhabited,  replenished  with  Divine  glory 
eFerjr  vfaere;  not  in  heaven  only,  which  was  already  foil 
of  them,  or  where  it  was  easy  to  suppose  he  might  find 
sach  temples  ready  prepared  m  all  ouarten;  but  even  on 
earth  also^  where  all  was  waste  ana  desolate,  nothing  to 
be  seen  bat  forlorn  ruins. 

VL  And ,  by  the  way,  (that  we  may  make  some,  not 
mmseiul,  iiMression,)  it  is  very  ordinary  in  Scripture,  to 
joia  things  m  the  same  period,  as  if  they  were  of  eaual 
coneeniment,  when,  though  th^  are  mentioned  together, 
their  ooncemment  is  very  different,  and  the  main  stress  is 
intended  to  be  laid  but  on  the  one  of  them;  the  other 
being  placed  there,  either  as  an  opposite,  the  more  to  iilus- 
uale  and  set  off  that  with  which  it  is  joined ;  or  as  an  in- 
uodaetion,  a  thing  supposed,  and  whicn  had  place  already, 
tinto  which  the  other  is  more  principally  necessary  to  be 
added;  and  then  is  the  form  of  speech,  manifestly,  ellip- 
tical, bat  so,  as  that  to  considenng  readers  'tis  easy  to 
Kppnhead  what  is  to  be  supplied.    As  when  the  apostle 
tpaJa  thos,  (Rom.  vi.  IZ)  "Ood  be  thanked,  that  ye 
vere  the  servants  of  sin,  but  ye  have  obeyed  ih>m  the 
heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  to  you ;" 
doth  the  apostle  intend  to  thank  Qod  for  their  having 
been  the  servaiols  of  sin  1    No  man  can  think  so.    But 
that,  whereas,  or  notwithstanding,  they  had  been  so,  (which 
was  the  thin^  to  be  supplied,)  they  did  now  obey,  Ac.    So 
that  (John  iii.  5.)  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."    It 
was  certahily  none  of  our  Saviour's  desim  to  asswt  the 
absoiate,  universal  necessity  of  washing  wiUiwater,equally, 
with  being  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  but  whereas  it  was  the  known 
manner  among  the  Jews  to  admit  proselytes  to  their  reli- 
gion, by  baptism,  (which  was  then  reckoned  as  a  new  birth,) 
his  design  was,  without  rejecting  that  as  Useless,  (which 
he  intended  to  continue  in  the  Christian  church,)  to  repre- 
sent the  greater  and  most  indispensable  necessity,  of  being 
boni  of  the  Spirit,  added  to  the  other,  and  that  without 
this  the  other  alone  wouM  avail  nothing.    When  a^ain  it 
is  said,  (James  i.  9, 10.)  "  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree 
rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted ;  but  the  rich,  in  that  he  is 
made  k)W;"  it  cannot  be  thouffht  that  both  these  were 
sgnaUy  intended  to  be  enioinea ;  but  the  former  is  sup- 
posed, as  a  thing  that  would  be  naturally,  and  of  course ; 
la  him,  a,  d.  admit  he  do,  or  he  may,  or  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  he  will,  rejoice,  who,  bemg  of  low  degree,  is 
exalted.    But  the  principal  design  is  to  show,  what  it  is 
less  obvious  to  apprehend  or  imagine,  that  the  rich  hath  a 
truer  cause  and  greater  reason  to  rejoice  when  he  is  made 
<ow ;  because  he  was,  otherwise,  apt  to  please  himself,  or 
be  mocked  with  a  shadow.    Many  more  such  instances 
might  be  given  of  two  things  thus  joined  together  in  the 
ame  assertion,  or  sometimes,  in  the  same  precept,  where 
the  intendment  is  to  make  us  of  the  one,  either  by  way  of 
opposition,  or  comparison,  the  more  to  magnify,  or  to  lay 
thejpeater  weight  on,  the  other. 

The  matter  may  well  be  so  understood  in  the  place 
imder  our  i^resent  consideration ;  "  by  him  to  reconcue  all 
things  to  himself,"  (things  being  put  for  persons,  as  else- 
where in  Holy  Scripture,  Luke  xix.  10.  1  John  v.  4.  and 
coinmonly  in  other  writers,)  ''whether  things  on  earth,  or 
things  in  heaven ;"  i«  e.  even  as  well  men  on  earth,  where 
the  difficulty  was  greater,  and  where  enmity  against  Qod 
did  rage,  wnere  he  was  set  at  greatest  distance  and  highest 
defiance ;  as  those  in  heaven,  where  all  was  pacate  already, 
and  therefore  a  word  was  chosen  more  suitable  to  the  state 
of  their  case,  who  were  prineipally  intended,  viz,  of  recon- 
ciling; meaning  that,  by  reconciliation,  he  wotdd  make 


the  state  of  things  on  earthy  now  so  filled  with  enmity 
against  Gk>d,  suitable  to  their  state  above,  among  whom 
there  was  none:  and  yet  a  word  not  wholly  incongmons 
to  the  heavenly  state  also;  for  dirMraraXX^rrciy  doth  not 
alwasrs  suppose  ^  foregoing  enmity ^  as  KuroXXiSrrciif  (used 
2  Cor.  V.  19, 90.)  doth  not  always ;  nor  doth  the  decom- 
pound here  more  limit  the  sense;  but  doth  sometimes 
signify  to  cancUiaU,  or  draw  into  society,  and  may,  in  re- 
ference to  that  state  above,  have  reference  to  the  continu- 
ation of  amity  and  accord  there;  that  no  more  any  such 
rapture,  as  once  there  was,  should  have  place  in  those 
bright  regions  for  ever.  And  it  seems  designed  for  the 
Redeemer's  more  consummate  glory,  that  the  perpetual  sta- 
bility of  the  heavenly  siate  should  be  owing  to  him,  and 
to  the  most  inestimable  value  of  his  oblation  on  the  cross ; 
that  it  should  be  put  upon  his  account,  and  be  ascribed  to 
the  hiffh  merit  oi  his  pacificatory  sacrifice,  that  they  con- 
tinue m  obedience  and  favour  for  ever  I  For  why.  else,  is 
the  mention  of  the  "  blood  of  his  cross"  so  carefully  in- 
serted, and  that,  rather  than  be  omitted,  it  is  even  thrust 
into  a  parenthesis :  "  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him 
should  all  fuhiess  dwell,  and  (having  made  peace  by  the 
blood  of  his  cross)  to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself— on 
earth — in  heaven  r  This  is  the  more  remarkably  designed, 
though  yet,  the  principal  import  of  the  word  reeonciUd 
(as  any  word  that  is  to  be  applied  to  divers  matters,  is 
difierently  to  be  understood,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
the  matter)  is  accommodated  to  their  case,  who  were  prin- 
cipally intended,  viz.  those  on  earth,  who  were  in  enmity 
with  God.  And  the  following  words  show  these  to  have 
been  here  principally  intended:  "And  you,  who  were 
sometime  alienated,  and  eneniies  in  vour  minds  by  wicked 
works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled."  Ac.  (t;.  31.)  q.  d.  He 
hath  not  only  conciliated  to  himself,  or  made  sure  of  the 
everlasting  amity  of  those,  who  were  always  dutiful  in 
heaven;  but  he  hath  also  recovered  the  good-will  and 
loyal  affection  of  such  on  earth,  as  were  at  enmity,  in  an 
apostacy,  alienated,  and  enemies  in  their  minds;  and  all, 
by  the  same  means,  the  virtue  and  fragrancy  of  a  sacrifice, 
sufficient  to  fill  heaven  and  earth  with  its  grateful  odour, 
and  who^  efficacy  can  never  decrease  to  all  eternity.  Nor, 
therefore,  is  it  consequent,  that  the  direct  intention  of  this 
his  sacrifice,  should  bear  reference  to  the  concernments  of 
angels,  whose  nature  he  took  not,  but  fh>m  the  redundancy 
of  its  merit,  this  inestimable  advantage,  riz.tbe  permanent 
stability  of  their  state,  may  well  be  supposed  to  accme  to 
them;  and,  for  the  greater  honour  of  the  Redeemer,  they 
made  debtors  to  him  for  it. 

And  why  should  it  seem  incongraous,  that  those  most 
constantly  pure  and  holy  creatures  above,  who  are,  in  this 
same  context^  (r.  16.)  made  to  owe  whatever  excellenciea 
they  have,  within  the  sphere  of  nature,  to  the  Son  of  Qod, 
should  owe  to  him  also,  whatsoever  they  have,  within  the 
sphere  of  Grace  1  Yea,  how  aptly  do  things  correspond, 
that,  whereas  it  had  been  said  above,  (r.  160  "  By  him 
were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  ana  that  are  on 
earth,"  &c,  it  should  also  be  after  said,  **by  him  are  all 
things  reconciled,"  either  recovered  into,  or  continued  ii^ 
everlasting  amity  with  him,  i.  e.  That  wkosoever  partake 
of  special  Divine  favour^  whether  they  be  of  the  thmgs  on 
the  earth,  or  the  things  m  heaven,  shall  for  the  future  be 
debtors  to  him  for  it.  And  whereas  it  is  expressly  said  ift 
Scripture,  that  '*  when  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  he 
set  him  far  above  all  principality  and  power,"  dbc  Eph.  i. 
SiO,  21.  (which  words  UaBmv  impopta,  set  him  above^  not 
only  signify  constitution,  a  thing  diverse  from  natural  pri* 
ority,  but  also,  oeing  conjunct  with  his  raising  him  from 
the  dead,  import  a  reference  to  his  dying,  and  conquest 
over  death,  as  the  reason  of  it,)  and  that  "being  gone  into 
heaven-^ngeis,  and  authorities,  and  powers  are  made 
subject  to  him ;"  {}.  Pet.  iii.  22.)  and  tnat  he  being  said 
to  be  "the  head  of  all  principalities  and  powers;"  he 
might,  by  themselves,  be  understood  not  to  be  a  use- 
less or  unbeneficial  Head  to  them.  Though  it  also  ia  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  wrote 
these  words,  a  considerable  part  of  that  holy  blessed  so- 
ciety, then  in  heaven,  were  sometime  on  earth,  in  a  state  of 
enmity  against  God,  and  so  who  needed  reconciliation  in 
the  striet  aiKl  proper  sense ;  as  they  did  who  were  still  on 
earth,  and  to  whom  he  now  more  particularly  directs  his 
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speech,  («.  91.)  **  And  yon  also,  who  were  sometime  alien- 
ated— ^yet  now  hath  he  reconciled,"  4bc. 

VII.  Bat,  though  I  comld  not  think  it  an  impertinenc:^, 
to  use  some  endeavour  for  clearing  the  whole  of  this 
(somewhat  obscure)  context,  it  coming,  as  it  did,  in  my 
way,  yet  the  principal  thing,  with  reference  to  my  present 
scope  and  purpose,  which  1  consider  in  it.  is  that  it  was 
upon  the  account  of  the  blood  of  our  Redeemer  shed  on 
the  cross,  that  the  Father  was  pleased  all  fulness  should 
dwell  in  him,  as  an  oripnal  TempU^  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  that  great  reconcihng  work,  undertaken  by  nim,  the 
raising  up  of  multitudes  of  temples,  all  sprung  from  this 
one,  in  this  world  of  ours,  That  Gtod  might  dwell  with 
men  on  earth  I  that  amazing  thing  \  2  Chron.  vi.  18.  And 
that  ascending  (in  order  whereto  he  was  first,  dying,  to 
descend)  that  he  might  fill  all  thinss,  give  gifts,  that  of  his 
Spirit  especially;  and  that  to  such  as  were  enemies  in 
their  minds,  by  wicked  works,  even  the  rebellious  also, 
that  the  Lord  (iod  mieht  hav^e  his  temple,  and  dwell  with 
them,  P?al.  Ixviii.  18.  And  whereas  that  work  must 
comprehend  the  working  out  of  enmity  fVom  the  hearts  of 
men  against  God,  (and  not  only  the  propitiating  of  God 
to  them,  which  the  word  ci^qyoiroi^a;  seems  more  princi- 
pally to  intend,)  and  that  a  great  communication  or  influ- 
ifice  f^om  the  Divine  Spirit,  was  necessary  for  the  over- 
Cioming  that  enmity;  that  therefore  this  fulness  must 
X  elude  (among  other  things,  being  ray  rX^pw^a,  oUfidness) 
an  immense  treasure  and  abundance  of  Spirit,  (which  is 
elsewhere  said  to  be  given  him,  not  by  measure,  John  iii. 
34.)  and  that  therefore  his  sufferings  did  obtain  this  ple- 
nitude of  Spirit  to  be  first  seated  in  him,  as  the  receptacle 
and  foontam,  whence  it  must  be  derived,  and  that  the 
power  and  right  of  dispensing  it  should  belong  to  his 
office,  as  he  was  the  great  Reconciler  and  Mediator  be- 
tween GK)d  and  man.  Which  also  many  other  texts  of 
Scripture  do  evidently  im^ly,  as  when  he  is  represented 
as  a  universal  Plenipotentiaiy,  able  to  quicken  whom  he 
will,  John  V.  21.  And  "all  power  is  said  to  be  given 
him,  both  in  heaven  and  earth;"  (Matt,  xxviii.  18.)  and 
that  "  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands," 
(John  xiii.  3.)  which  must  comprehend  the  power  of  giv- 
ing the  Spirit,  and  which  the  end  of  giving  him  that  ple- 
nitude of  power  plainly  reouires.  "  Thou  hast  given  him 
power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might  "feive  eternal  life  to  as 
juany  as  thou  hast  given  him ;"  (John  xvii.  2.)  the  Spirit 
given  being  the  root  of  that  life,  (Gal.  vi.  8.)  they  that  sow 
to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  And 
that  he  is  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give 
repentance,  (which  equally  implies  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,) 
as  well  as  remission  of  sins.  Acts  v.  31.  Nor  is  the  con- 
sideration of  his  sufferings  and  death  less  plainly  signified 
to  be  the  ground,  upon  which  this  fulness  or  power  is 
given  him;  when  it  is  said,  "Christ  both  died,  and  re- 
vived, and  rose  again,  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  the  liviug 
and  the  dead,"  Rom.  xiv.  8.  And  when,  after  mention  of 
his  being  obedient  to  death,  &c.  it  is  said,  "  Wherefore 
God  hath  highly  exalted  him,"  &c.  that  all  "should  con- 
fess Christ  is  Lord,"  Ac  Phil.  ii.  6, 6,  7,  8, 11. 

We  further  note, 

VIII.  4.  That  hereupon,  the  Spirit  (whether  it  be  for 
the  one  or  the  other  of  tne  mentioned  purposes)  is  actually 
and  immediately  eiven  by  Christ,  or  by  the  authority  of 
that  office  which  he  bears ;  than  which  nothii^  can  be 
plainer,  in  that  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  Rom.  viii. 
9.  And  when  our  Lord  himself  uses  the  expressions 
about  this  tnatter,  with  such  indifierency,  and  as  equiva- 
lent ;  either  "  I  will  send  him  "  John  xvi.  7.  or,  "1  will 
send  him  from  my  Father,"  John  xv.  26.  or,  "  My  Father 
will  send  him  in  my  name,"  John  xiv.  26.  Which  what 
can  it  signify  less,  than  that,  as  the  Father  was  the  first 
Fountain  of  this  communication,  so  the  established  way 
and  method  of  it  was  in  and  by  Christ,  from  which  there 
was  to  be  no  departure  1  as  is  also  signified  in  that  of  the 
apostle,  Eph.  i.  3.  "Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all 
spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  (or  things)  in  Christ." 

And  when  we  consider,  how  exact  care  is  talcen  in  well- 
ordered  secular  governments,  not  only  that  thinss  be  done 
which  the  affiiirs  of  the  government  required,  but  that 
they  be  done  regularly,  and  ill  the  way  which  is  prescribed 


and  set ;  so  as  that  every  one  knows  and  att^ds  the 
business  of  his  own  place  and  station:  and  that  no  one 
may  expect  that  from  the  treasurer,  which  is  to  be  done  by 
the  chancellor,  or  that  from  him,  which  belongs  to  the 
secretary  of  state.  If  there  be  any  beauty  and  comeliness 
in  order,  where  should  we  more  expect  to  find  it,  than  in 
the  Divine  government,  and  in  the  conduet  and  manage- 
ment of  the  afiTairs  of  the  supreme  and  celestial  kingdom; 
wherein  only  the  remoteness  of  those  things  from  oar 
sense,  makes  every  thing  seem  little  and  inconsidertible? 
But  did  we  allow  ourselves  to  retire  more  fVequentlj  ont 
of  this  world  of  shadows,  and  ascend  into  thoee  glorious 
regions  above;  there  to  contemplate  the  bright  orders  of 
holy,  loyal  spirits,  all  employed  in  the  services  of  the  ce- 
lestial throne,  and  to  behold  Jesus  the  Head  of  all  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  the  Restorer  of  what  was  sank  and 
decayed,  and  the  Upholder  of  the  whole  sliding  universe, 
even  of  the  noblest  parts  of  it,  that  were  liable  to  the  same 
lapse  and  decay;  by  whom  all  things  consist;  we  should 
not  think  it  strange  that  such  deference  and  honour  should 
belong  to  his  oflice ;  that  it  should  be  rendered  every  way 
so  august  and  great,  that  he  should  be  so  gloriously  en- 
throned at  the  rif  ht  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high;  and 
that,  when  his  adoiinistrations  are  manageable  with  sc 
much  ease  and  pleasure,  to  one  of  so  immense  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  all  acts  of  grace  and  favour  should, 
more  especially,  pass  through  his  hands.  And  if  we  un- 
derstand any  thmg  of  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  ever 
blessed  Deity,  (whereof  if  we  understand  nothing,  how  do 
we  adventure  to  affirm  any  thing  1)  it  is  not  more  difficolt 
to  apprehend  distinct  employments,  wherein,  yet,  all  can 
never  fail  to  have  their  most  complacential  consent.  And 
when  that  kind  of  office  was  so  freely  undertaken  br  the 
Son,  the  susception  and  management  whereof  bain,  no 
doubt,  filled  the  supreme  court,  at  first,  and  fVom  age  to 
age,  with  his  highest  celebrations  and  praises,  and  for  the 
execution  whereof,  when  he  made  his  first  descent  into 
this  world  of  ours,  and  was  to  appear  an  incarnate  God 
on  earth,  a  proclamation  was  published  in  heaven,  "Now 
let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him;"  and  in  his  execu- 
tion whereof,  they  had,  firom  time  to  time  afterwards,  spon- 
taneously stooped  down  to  behold,  with  pleased  wonder, 
his  surprisingly  strange  and  prosperous  methods  and  per- 
formances ;  who  can  think  it  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  so  great  and  so  highly  magnified  an  office, 
xmto  which  all  the  power  of  heaven  and  earth  was  annexed, 
that  it  should  by  consent  belong  to  it,  to  employ  the  whole 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  pursuance  or  its  high  and 
great  ends  1 

But  now,  he  having  by  his  blood  obtained,  that  this 
immense  plenitude  of  Spirit  should  reside  in  him,  not  for 
himself,  personally  considered,  (for  so  he  had  it  by  natu- 
ral, eternal  necessity,  without  capitulation  or  procurement,) 
but  as  he  was  invested  with  such  an  office,  and  in  order 
to  its  being,  by  the  power  of  that  office,  communicated  to 
others ;  it  is  easy  to  be  conceived,  and  may  be  collected 
from  the  tenor  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  what  diflerent  methods 
it  was  to  be  communicated,  for  the  (already  mentioned) 
difi*erent  ends  of  that  communication,  viz.  the  rebuildinff 
of  God's  temple  on  earth,  and  the  constant  inhabiting  ana 
replenishing  it  afterwards.    Therefore, 

IX.  5.  For  the  former  of  these  purposes,  it  is  given 
more  ai1)itrarily,  and  of  more  absolute  sovereignty,  not 
limited  by  any  certain,  published,  or  known  rule ;  or  other 
than  what  lay  concealed  in  secret  purpose.  Here  the  first 
principle  is  given  of  that  life  which  springs  out,  and  exerts 
Itself,  m  the  generating  and  forming  of  a  living  tempUs 
which  grows  up  into  everlasting  life,  and  makes  it  an 
eternally  livin^^  thing.  Now  whereas  he  hath  so  vast  a 
power  given  him  by  the  Father  over  all  flesh,  (which  giv- 
mg,  we  again  note,  must  signify  this  not  to  oe  the  power 
he  had  by  natural  inherence,  out  by  later  constitution^) 
we  do  know  to  whom,  or  to  what  sort  of  persons,  this 
eternal  life,  in  the  consummate  state  of  it,  is  to  be  given, 
for  that  is  sufficiently  declared  in  Scripture;  but  we 
are  not  told  to  whom  it  shall  be  given  in  the  very  initial 
state,  or  in  the  first  and  seminal  principle  of  it;  that  is 
reserved  among  the  Arcana  Imperii,  the  secret  resolves,  or 
fdacila  of  the  divine  government.  And  so,  taking  the 
whole  of  it  together,  (as  here  we  must,)  we  are  only  told, 
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He  will  ^ve  it  to  as  BiB&y  as  the  Father  hath  giren  him, 
John  XTii.  3.  We  do  find  a  connezlon,  (Rom.  viii.  30.) 
cf  predestinatMm,  calling,  jnstiiication,  and  glorification : 
but  not  of  a  smner,  a«  such,  with  any  of  these.  Bo  obeer* 
▼able  waa  that  of  a  noted  ^  ancient,  **  He  that  hath  promised 
pardon  to  a  penitent,  nath  not  (except  with  very  great  lati- 
tade)  Diomiaed  repentanee  to  a  sinner.*'  To  qpeak  here 
more  aistinctly, 

X.  Erer  since  the  apostacy,  even  npon  the  first  declared 
conatitQtion  of  a  Redeemer,  and  in  the  shining  forth  of 
that  first  cheering  ray  of  gospel  light  and  grace,  "  the  seed 
of  the  woman  shall  break  the  serp«nt's  head  ;*'  a  promise 
was  implied  of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit;  that 
cone,  wnich  made  the  nature  of  man,  as  the  accursed 
ground,  improductive  of  an]r  thing  but  briers  and  thorns ; 
and  whereoy  all  holy,  vital  influences  were  shut  up  from 
men,  as  in  an  enclosed,  sealed  fountain,  being  now  so  far 
rcTORsed,  for  the  Redeemer's  sake,  as  that  all  communi- 
cation of  the  Spirit  should  no  longer  remain  impossible. 
And  hereupon,  some  conmiunication  of  it,  in  such  a  de- 
cree, as  nught  infer  some  previous  dispositions  and  ten- 
aencies  to  holy  life,  seems  to  have  been  general ;  (and  is 
therefore  fitly  enough  wont  to  be  called  common  grace :) 
but  then,  in  that  lower  de^e,  it  is  not  only  resistible, 
but  too  generally  resisted  with  mortal  efficacy;  so  as  that 
it  builds  no  livine  temples ;  but  retiring,  leaves  men  under 
the  most  nncomfortabk  and  hopeless  Tout  chosen)  shades 
Qfdeath. 

When  it  was  said  concerning  the  old  world  before  the 
flood, "  My  Spiritshall  not  always  strive  with  man,*'  it  is 
iBq:4ied,  it  had  been  constantly  and  generally  striving, 
until  then ;  but  that  it  was  now  lime,  by  the  holy,  wise, 
and  righteous  judgment  of  Heaven,  to  surcease,  and  give 
them  over  to  the  destruction  which  ensaed.  Which  text, 
'tis  true,  some  interpret  otherwise ;  but  if  we  will  allow 
that  of  the  1  Pet  iii.  18,  19,  20,  to  mean  that,  while  Noah, 
that  preacher  of  righteousness,  did  it  externally,  Christ 
was,  Dy  his  Spirit,  inwardl3r  preaching  to  that  generation, 
who  were  now  since  in  the  infernal  prison ;  not  while  they 
were  sOyfwhich  the  text  says  not,)  but  in  their  former  dajrs 
of  disobedience  on  earth ;  this  place  will  then  much  agree 
with  the  sense,  wherein  we  (with  the  generality  of  our 
inteipreters)  take  the  other.  Nor  are  we  therefore  to  think 
there  is  no  stated  rule  at  all,  in  reference  to  this  case  of 
God*s  more  general  (but  less  efficacious)  striving  with 
men,  by  his  Spirit.  For  we  here  see,  that  before  God  took 
any  people  to  he  peculiar  to  him,  from  the  rest  of  men,  the 
reason  which  he  ^ives,  why  his  Spirit  should  not  alwajrs 
s&ive  with  man,  m  common  (after  an  intimation  of  his 
contemptible  meanness,  and  his  own  indulerence  towards 
him  notwithstanding,  and  instance  given  of  his  abounding' 
wickedness  in  those  ut^]!  was,  because  all  "  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  thoughts  or  his  heart  were  only  evil  continu- 
ally ;"  (Gen.  vi.  3, 4,  5.)  ».  e.  that  in  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  blessed  Spirit,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
power  and  government  of  sensual  inclination,  his  mind, 
or  thinking,  considering  power  and  faculty,  falling  in  with 
the  imaginations  of  sense,  and  taking  part  therewith, 
against  the  Spirit  of  God ;  which  imported  nothing  less 
than  a  continual  rebelling  against  that  Holy  Spirit.  Now 
if  we  consider  this,  as  the  declared  reason,  why  God's 
^irit  should  not  alwajrs  strive,  and  compare  therewith 
other  passages  of  Scripture ;  we  may  collect  and  perceive, 
there  is  some  rule  of  God's  proceeding,  in  this  matter,  not 
only  settled  in  heaven,  but  sufficiently  notified  on  earth 
also:  t.  e.  concerning  the  extent,  not  concerning  the  limi- 
tation, of  this  gift;  now  far  Gkxl  would  certamly  go^  in 
afibrding  it,  not  how  far  he  would  not  go.  As  far  as  it  is 
sought,  complied  with,  and  improved ;  not  how  far  he 
would  not,  in  some  instances,  proceed  beyond  that.  He  hath 
bound  OS  to  praj,  strive,  endeavour,  but  not  tied  his  own 
hands  £rom  domg  surprising  acts  of  favour,  above  and 
beyond  his  promise. 

^is  plain,  man  had  by  his  apostacy  cut  off  all  inter- 
course Detween  God  and  him ;  not  oiU^  was  become  re- 
gardless of  it,  but  disentitled.  It  was  his  inclination  not 
to  converse  with  God ;  it  was  his  doom  that  he  should 
not.  We  hare  but  short  and  dark  hints  of  God's  first 
transactinns  with  men,  but  what  was  written  and  done 
•  a. 


afterwards,  much  enlightais  and  explains  them.  Thera 
was.  no  doubt,  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  substan- 
tial law,  or  rule  of  duty  given  to  Adam,  than  that  positive 
statute,  "  Of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou 
shalt  not  eat;"  that  was  ftrndamental  to  it,  and  trans- 
gressed in  the  violation  of  it,  and  therefore  some  way  im- 
plied in  it ;  and  if  all  that  more  were  only  given  by  internal, 
mental  impression,  or  was  only  to  be  collected  Arom  the 
thorough  consideration  of  God's  nature  and  his  own,  and 
of  the  state  of  things  between  God  and  him;  that  must 
have  been  as  intelligible  to  his  yet  undepraved  mind,  as 
wfittcn  tables  or  volumes.  There  must  also,  accordingly, 
be  much  more  implied  in  the  subjoined  enforcing  sanction, 
or  nile  of  punishment,  "  In  the  day  thou  eateat  thereof 
thou  shalt  die  the  death ;"  than  the  vulgar  apprehension  of 
dying  comes  to;  for  these  were  the  words  of  the  commi- 
nation  or  curse  upon  man,  if  he  should  transgress.  And 
are  we  not  plainly  told,  (Gal.  iii.  13, 14.)  "  Christ  bath 
redeemed  us  from  that  curse — that  this  blessing  might 
come  upon  us,  that  we  might  receive— the  Spirit  1'^There- 
fore,  this  curse  did  shut  up  the  Spirit  from  us ;  and  this 
death  must  signify  a  suspension  of  all  vital,  holy  influence, 
a  continual  languishment  under  the  stupifying  power  of  a 
carfial  mind,  which  (Rom.  viii.  6.)  we  are  eipressly  told  is 
death.  And  when  tnat  first  evangelical  promise  was  co- 
laterally  and  implicitly  given,  wrapt  up  in  the  threaten- 
ing to  the  serpent,  Tnat  the  woman's  seed  should  break 
his  head;  it  could  mean  no  less,  than  that  he,  that  should 
afterwards,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  become  her  seed,  and  be 
bom  of  a  woman,  should  redeem  us  ftrom  under  that  curse, 
and  turn  it,  in  all  the  cons^equent  horrors  of  it,  upon  him- 
self It  was  therefore  ftirther  plain  also,  that  no  breath  of 
holy  divine  influence  was  ever  more  to  touch  the  spirit  of 
man,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Redeemer's  interposition,  and 
underUiking. 

But  he  having  interposed,  undertaken,  and  performed, 
as  he  hath;  what  is  the  efiect  of  iti  What  I  that  the 
Spirit  should  now  go  forth  withirresistible  almighty  power 
to  convert  all  the  world  1  That,  the  event  too  plainly 
shows,  was  not  the  design.  Or  that  it  should  immediately 
supply  men  with  sufficient  grace  and  power  to  convert 
themselves  1  That,  no  scripture  speaks,  and  it  were  Strang^ 
if  such  sufficient  ^race  were  actually  given  to  all,  it  should 
prove  eflfectual  with  so  very  few.  But  the  manifest  efiect 
IS,  that  the  Spirit  may  now  go  forth,  (the  justice,  and  male- 
diction of  the  law  not  reclaiming  a^inst  it,)  and  make 
gentle  trials  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  mj^ct  some  beams  of 
Ught,  and  some  good  thoughts.  With  whi^  if  thev  comply, 
they  have  no  cause  to  despair  of  more ;  and  so,  tnat  which 
is  wont  to  be  called  common  pace,  may  gradually  lead 
and  tend  to  that  of  a  hieher  kind,  which  is  special,  and 
finally  saving.  That  light,  and  those  motions,  which  have 
only  this  tendency,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
co-operating  with  men's  natural  faculties;  and  not  to  their 
own  unassisted,  natural  power  alone:  for  we  are  not 
sufficient  of  ourselves  to  tnink  one  rif  nt  thought.  And 
now  if  they  rebel  against  such  li^ht  and  motions  violently 
opposing  their  sensual  imaginations  and  desires,  to  their 
light,  and  the  secret  promptings  of  God's  Holy  Spirit; 
thev  hereby  vex  his  spirit,  provoke  him  to  leave  them, 
and  do  forfeit  even  those  assistances  they  have  had,  and 
might  further  have  expected,  upon  the  Redeemer's  ac- 
count. All  which  seems  to  oe  summed  up.  as  a  stated 
rule,  in  that  of  our  Saviour—"  To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given;  but  from  him  that  hath  not"  (where  having  mani- 
festly includes  use  and  improvement)  *'  shall  be  taken 
away  that  which  he  had."  Which  latter  words  must  be 
taken  not  for  a  prediction,  expressive  of  the  certain  event, 
or  what  shall  be ;  but  a  commination,  expressing  what  is 
deserved,  or  most  justly  may  be.  The  true  meaning  or 
design  or  a  commination,  being,  that  it  may  never  be  exe- 
cute. And  to  the  same  sense  is  that  of  Prov.  i.  S3,  24. 
Ac.  "  Turn  at  my  reproof— I  will  pour  out  my  Spiri* 
imto  you,  I  will  nrnke  known  my  words  mito  you :  but  1 
called,  and  they  reftised ;  I  stretched  out  my  band,  and  no 
man  regarded ;  therefore  they  shall  eat  the  fVuit  of  their 
own  way,"  Ac.  v,  31. 

XI.  So  far  then  we  are  not  without  a  stated  rulOj  as  to 
thoae  previous  and  snperable  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
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God ;  according  whereto  ve  may  expect  (hem  to  be  con- 
tinued and  increased,  or  fear  they  sludl  be  withheld.  Bat 
now,  because  all  do  more  or  less  resist,  and  ^hereby  de- 
serve they  should  cease,  or  commit  a  forfeiture  of  tnem: 
and  sometimes  this  forfeiture  is  taken,  sometimes  it  is  not ; 
but  the  grieved  Spirit  returns  and  re-enforces  his  hoi  v  mo- 
tions, even  unto  victory ;  where  or  when  he  shall  ao  so, 
we  have  mo  certain  published  rule,  whereby  to  conclude 
this  way,  or  that.  The  Son  of  God  (by  consent  with  the 
Father)  here  acts  as  a  Plenipotentiary,  and  Soverei^, 
quickenine  whom  he  will.  Tne  Spirit  (by  consent  with 
him)  breathes,  in  order  to  the  vital  production  of  temples, 
as  the  wind— where  it  listeth;  or  for  regeneration,  which 
is  the  thing  there  discoursed  of  in  all  that  context,  and  even 
in  the  next  following  words,  which  appljr  that  similitude ; 
"so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,"  John  iii.  8. 
And  we  are  therefore,. elsewhere,  warned  to  "work  out 
our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  (Phil.  ii.  18,  13.) 
because  God  worketh  in  us,  to  will,. and  to  do,  of  his  own 
food  pleasuie ;  being  under  no  tie,  not  quite  to  desist,  and 
forsake  us,  at  the  next  opposition  he  meets  with.  At  least, 
they  that  are  not  within  the  compass  of  his  covenant  (once 
sincerely  entered)  can  lay  no  claim,  in  sueh  a  case,  to  his 
continuance,  or  return. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


d  belbm,iiow  Jmbled  on.*  Tbftt  fat  the  jpoipOM  of 
already  ronned,  Uw  Spirit  ii  tiven  by  the  Smmaiiuel. 
tonomfu,  at  tihUfBtmpard  of  God's  bouaebold.    And 


jnhaUUnf  tMi  tomSeTa 

bvaMit^knownralQi  GiTinf  them,tlMnire'topi|n<^ 
M'a  ricbttul  claim  tinto  thta  creat  andmost  comprebannve  gift  Wheieupon 
to  be  coMtdered,  The  duenea,  amplitude,  or  oompreheaahreneu  thereof. 
(1.)  TlMdueneaR  of  it  1.  Brpiomiae.  2.  By  tUa  pramiw,  its  ha?}^  the 
tana  or  a  oovenant,  raetiimlated  on  their  part.  «.  Fiam  their  etate  ofaoa- 
'  aa  vecetmate.  Adopted.  4.  Prom  thdr  bdoff  to  receive  it  by  ihitb. 
^  anode  extent,  roeainirBd  \lf  the  covenant,  conaidbred  Partly  in  aetu 
>.   In  aetu  eectreito.   Inftn  recooeiliatioD.  relation.   The  lu 


aigtuUo. 

oftheoovenaniiefentoit    Tlieoondaiion. 

I.  For  the  other  purpose  of  inhabiting  this  temple, 
when  by  regeneration  it  is  thus  built  and  prepared,  the 
Redeemer  gives  the  Spirit  upon  other  terms,  mz.  according 
to  the  tenure  of  a  certain  rule  declared  and  published  to 
the  world,  and  whereby  a  right  thereto  accrues  unto  these 
regenerate  ones.  The  unregenerate  world,  especiallv 
such  as  by  freqpent  resistances  had  often  forfeited  all 
gracious  commimications  of  that  blessed  Spirit,  have  no- 
thing to  assure  them  he  will  ever  regenerate  them.  But, 
being  now  regenerate,  and  thereby  formed  into  living 
temples,  they  may,  upon  known  and  certain  terms,  expect 
him  to  inhaoit  them  as  such,  and  to  be  statedly  their  Em- 
manuel ;  and  that  as  Gk)d,  even  their  own  God,  (Psal. 
Ixvii.)  he  Will  bless  them,  and  abide  with  tbem,  and  in 
them,  for  that  gracious  purpose.  Why  else  hath  he  con- 
quered all  their  reluctancy,  and'  made  them  his  temples'? 
It  was  against  their  (former)  will,  but  according  to  his  own. 
He  at  first  herein,  by  rough  hewings,  might  displease  them, 
but  he  pleased  himself,  and  fulfilled,  hereby,  "the  good 
pleasure  of  his  own  goodness,"  2  Thess.  i.  11.  Nor  will 
now  leave  hispeople, becaase  it  ]ileased-him  to  make  them 
his  people,  I  Sam.  xii.  Neither  is  he  now  the  less  pleased 
that  he  is  under  bonds,  for  he  put  himself  under  them, 
mostfreelv,  and  his  "gills  ana  callings  are  without  re- 
pentance," Rom.  xi.  But  being  under  bonds,  he  now  puts 
on  a  distinct  capacity^  and  treats  these  his  regenerate  on&s 
under  a  dififerent  notion  from  that,  under  which  he' acted 
towards  other  men,  or  themselves  before;  not  as  an  abso- 
lute, unobliged  Sovereign,  that,  might  do  or  not  do  for 
them  as  he  would  ^  but  as  a  trustee,  managing  a  trust 
committed  to  him  bythe  Eternal  Father ;  as  the  Oecononvus. 
the  great  Steward  of  his  famil}^ ;  the  prime  Minister,  and 
Curator  of  all  the  affairs  of  his  house  and  temple,  which 
ihey  are,  (1  Cor.  iii.  17.)  all  and*  every  one.  •  For  as  vast 
as  this  temple  is,  where  it  is  made  up  of  all ;  and  as  mani- 
fold as  it  is,  when  every  one  is  to  him  a  single  temple; 
neither  is  above  the  comprehension,  nor  beneath  the  con- 
descension, of  his  large  and  humble  mind.  Neither  larger 
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^^flbsion,  nor  nnxrep«ztifiri«r  distitf)nuon,  sigmQring  him 
to  be  greater  or  less,  in  all,  in  eveiy  one. 

He  BO  takes  care  of  all  fs  of  everv  one,  and  of  eren 
one  as  if  he  were  the  only  one  under  nis  care.  U.  Heu 
the  first-bom  among  many  brethren;  and  as  that  impoite 
dignity,  so  it  doth  employment;  itxeing  hispaxt  as  sach 
to  provide  for  the  good  state  of  the  family:  which  is  aO 
named  from  him,  both  that  part  in  heaven,  and  that  on 
earth.  Eph.  iii.  16.  Yea,  tnd  he  may  in  a  trae  sense  be 
styled  the  Pater-familids,  the  JF\ttker  oftkefamUy ;  thoueh 
to  the  first  in  Godhead  he  is  the  iStm,  to  «s  ne  is  stvled  the 
everlasting  Father,  Isa.  ix.  6.  Therefore  he  is  under  obli- 
gation hereto,  by  his  Father's  appointment,  and  his  own 
undertaking. 

And  that  which  he  hath  obliged  himself  to,  is  to  give 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  take  continual  caie  that  it  be  eomino- 
nicated  from  time  to  time,  as  particular  exigencies  and 
occasions  shall  require.  .  It  was  a  thing  full  of  wonder, 
that  ever  he  shoula  be  so  far  concerned  in  our  afiairs !  But 
being  concerned  so  deeply  as  we  know  he  hath  beenj  to 
be  incarnate  for  us{  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  vs, 
that  he  might  have  it  in  hi3  power  to  give  the  Spirit,  having 
become  a  curse  for  us,  that  he  mignt  be  capable  of  con- 
ferring, upon  us. this  blessing;  'tis  now  no  wonder  he 
should  oblige  himself  to  a  continual  constant  care  that  his 
own  great  and  kind  design  should  now  not  be  lost  or 
miscarry.  After  h(S  had  enga^  himself  so  deeply  in 
this  design  for  his  redeemed,  could  he  decline  further  obli- 
gation'? 

'  And  his  obligation  creates  their  right,  entitles  them  to 
this  mighty  gift  of  his  own  Spirit :  concerning  which  we 
shall  consider— The  dueness^  and  tne  greaiitesSf  or  ampli- 
tude, of  this  Giftc  or  show,  that,  as  their  case  is  now  stated, 
upon  their  regeneration,  they  have  a  pleadable  rirht  to  this 
high  privilege  j  the  continued  conmiunication  of  the  Spirit. 
And  next  show,  of  how  large  extent  this  privilege  is,  and 
how  great  things  ace  contained  in  it.  I  scruple  not  to  call 
it  a  G^,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  nsseii  their  rigU  to 
it,  to  whom  it  is  given ;  not  doubting  but  every  one  will 
see,  a  right  accruing  by  free-promise  (as  we  snail  show 
this  doth)  Refracts  nothmg  fVom  the  freeness  of  the  gift- 
When  the  promise  only,  wiUi  what  we  shall  see  is  directly 
consequent,  produces  or  creates  this  right,  it  is  onconcciT- 
able  that  this  creature,  by  resulting  naturally,  should  injoia 
its  own  parent  or  productive  cause.  We  shall  therefore 
sav  somewhat  brieny, 

ll.  1.  Of  the  dueruss  of  this  continued  indwelling  pre- 
sence of  the  blessed  Spirit  no  the  regenerate:  (intending 
to  speak  more  largely  of  the  amplitude  and  extensiveness 
of  it,  on  the  account  afterwards  to  be  given  :)  And, 

(1.)  It  is  due  (as  hath  been  intimated)  by  promise.  It 
is  expressly  said  to  be  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  Gal.  iii 
14.  But  to  whomi  To  the  regenerate,  to  tnem  who  are 
born  after  the  Spirit,  as  Aay  be  seen  at  large,  chap.  ir. 
These  (as  it  after  follows)  are  the  children  and  heirs  of  the 
promise,  which  must  principally  mean  this  promise,  as  it 
IS  eminently  called,  Acts  ii.  38.  "Repent "  (which  con- 
notes regeneration,)  "  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost; 
for  the  promise  is  to  you,  dbc.  and  to  as  many  as  the  I/>rd 
shall  call :"  which  calling,  when  eflTectual.  includes  re- 
generation. When  (Eph.  i.  13.)  this  blessed  Spirit  is 
called  the  Spirit  of  promise^  what  can  that  mean  rat  the 
promised  Spirit  1 

(2.)  Their  right  is  the  more  evident;  and  what  is  pro- 
mised the  more  apparently  due,  in  that  the  promise  hack 
received  the  form  of  a  covenant,  whereby  the  covenanters 
hate  a  more  strongly  pleadable  right  ana  claim ;  to  which 
the  rest  of  men  have  no  such  pretence. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  distmguish  of  the  covenant,— as 
proposed,  and  entered. 

The  proposal  of  it  is  in  very  general  terms,  "  Ho,  ereiy 
one  that  thirsts"— Isa.  Iv.  1.  "Incline  your  car — and  I  will 
make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you" — v.  3.  And  so  it 
frives  a  remote,  future  right  to  such  as  shsdl  enter  into  it. 
But  only  they  nave  a  prCvSent  actual  ris^ht  to  what  it  con- 
tains, that  have  entered  into  it :  and  their  plea  is  strong, 
havi^  this  to  say ;  "I  have  not  only  an  indefinite,  or  les 
determinate,  promise  to  rely  upon;  but  a  promise  upon 
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tenas  ezpreased,  which  I  hsvB  9Lgmed  t9;  and' there  k 
now  a  mutual  stipulation  between  God  and  me :  He 
o&red  himself,  and  demanded  me ;  I  hayfe  accepted  hinL 
and  given  mvsell  And  hereapon  I  humbly  ejroect  and 
claim  all  tartheT  needful  communications  of  his  epiriC.  as 
the  princioal  promised  blessings  of  this  covenant."  Such  a 
one  may  merefore  say,  as  the  Psahnist  hath  taught  him, 
Banember  thy  word  to  thy  servant,  ia  which  thou  hast 
caused  me  to  hope,  Psal.  czix.  49.  I  had  never  looked 
for  such  qoickenmg  influences,  if  thou  hadst  not  caused 
me,  and  been  the  Author  to  me  of  such  an  expectation. 
Now  as  thoa  hast  quickened  me  by  thy  word^  v.  50.  so 
ffDickenmg  me  according  to  thv  word.  "  I  will  put  my 
Sprit  within  you,"  is  a  principal,  article  of  this  covenant, 
Ezek.  xxzvL  S7.  And  this  expression  of  patting  the 
Soim  within,  must  signify  not  a  light  touch  upon  the  soul 
of  a  man,  but  to  settle  it  as  in  the  innermost  centre  of  the 
soul,  in  order  to  a  fixed  abode. 

And  how  sacred  is  the  bond  of  this  covenant!  it  is 
fouaded  in  the  blood  of  the  Mediator  of  it.  This  is,  as 
be  himself  speaks,  the  new  testament  (or  covenaBU)  in  my 
blood,  Luke  xxii.  20.  Therefore  is  );his,  in  arariedphrase,' 
said  to  be  the  "blood  of  the  covenant ;''  and  therefore  is 
this  covenant  said  to  be  everla5tin|B^  Heb.  xiii.  90.  referring 
to  a  known  maxim  among  the  Hebrews :  Pacts,  confirmed 
iv  Uooi^  {sanguine  sancUa,)  can  never  be  abolished.  "  The 
God  of  peace— by  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant, 
aiake  you  perfect  in  every  good  work;"  which  must  im- 
ply a  continual  communication  of  the  Spirit;  for  it  is 
also  added,  to  do  always  what  is  well-pleasinff  in  his  sight; 
which,  who  can  do  without  such  continual  aidsl  "  Coming 
to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  we  come  to 
the  Uood  of  sprinkling,"  Heb.  xii.  24.  He  could  not 
mediate  for  us  upon  other  terms;  and  upon  those,  obtains 
forns  the  better  promises,' "  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
things "  Eph.  L  3. 

And  further,  this  covenant  is  ratified  by  his  oath^who' 
fonned  and  made  it  "My  covenant  will  I  not  break- 
Once  have  I  sworn,"  Ps.  Ixxxix.  34,  36.  By  these  two 
immmable  things,  (even  to  our  awrehensioD,)  'tis  impos- 
sible for  Ged  to  he,  Heb.  vi.  17, 18.  Regeneration  is  the 
tniilding  of  this  temple ;  covenanting  on  our  part  contains 
the  dedication  of  it ;  and  what  then  can  follow  but  con- 
stant possession  and  use  1 

(3.)  The  regenerate,  as  such,  are  sons,  both  by  receiving 
a  new  nature,  even  a  divine,  2  Pet.  i.  4.  in  their  regenera- 
tion; and  a  new  title,  in  (what  is  always  conjunct)  their 
ido|ition.  Now,  hereupon  the  continual  supplies  of  the 
Spirit  in  this  house  (or  temple)  of  his  are  tne  children's 
bread,  Luke  xi.  13.  Because  they  are  sons,  therefore  God 
lends  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  their  hearts.  Gal.  iv.  C. 
ud  he  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  Rom.  viii.  14,  IS. 
Therefore  hive  a  right  to  the  provisions  of  their  Father's 
house. 

(i)  The  Spirit  is  given  unto  these  children  of  God  upon 
their  faith;  which  must  certainly  suppose  their  previous 
title  for  the  ground  of  it.  They  receive  "  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit  lay  faith,"  (Gal.  iii.  14.)  as  by  faith  they  are 
God's  children,  v.  26.  Receiving  the  Son,  who  was  emi- 
nently so,  and  to  whom  the  sonship  did  primarily  or  origi- 
J»Uy  belong;  and  believing  in  his  name,  they  thereupon 
have  •^ pouter  or  right  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  John  i. 
1^  being  herein  also  I'eeenerate,  born  not  of  flesh  and 
Mood,— bat  of  God.  And  thus,  by  faith  receiving  him, 
by  faith  they  retain  him.  or  have  him  abiding  in  them,  as 
he  abides  in  them:  for  the  union  is  intimate  and  mutual, 
John  XV.  5.  They  first  receive  him  upon  the  gospel  offer, 
vhich,  as  was  said,  gave  them  a  remote  right,  ana  now  re- 
ttin  him,  as  having  an  actnal  right.  He  dwells  in  the 
heart  by  faith,  Eph.  iii.  17.  But  what  he  doth,  in  this 
fespect,  his  Spirit  doth;  so  he  explains  himself,  when,  in 
ih«c  valedictory  chapters  of  St.  John's  gospel,  xiv.  xv. 
xvi.  he  promises  his  disconsolate  disciples,  he  would  come 
to  them,  he  would  see  them,  he  would  manifest  himself 
to  them,  he  would  abide  with  them,  within  a  little  while 
thev  should  see  him,  dkc.  intimates  to  them,  that  he  princi- 
pally meant  all  this  of  a  presence  to  be  vouchsafed  them  by 
h»  Spirit,  €k,  xiv. «.  ^6, 17, 18, 19.    And  he  concerns  the 


^Patheralso  with  himself  in  the  same  sort  of  commerce  $ 
(v.  90.)  **  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Fa- 
ther, and  you  in  me,  and  I  in  you;"  as  also  v.  21,  and  ^. 
Thus  in  another  place,  ws  find  the  Spirit  promiscuously 
spoken  of  as  ther  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ; 
and  the  inbeingov  indwelling  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Spirit, 
used  as  expressions  si^fnifying  the  same  thing;  when  also 
the  ope)ration  of  God  is  spoken  of  by  the  same  indwelling 
Spirit,  Rom.  viii.  9, 10, 11»  Which  an  eminent  father 
observing,  stakes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  joint  presence 
or  the  several  persons  of  the  Trinity,  with  such  with  whom 
any  one  is  present,  because  each  bears  itself  ins^arably 
towards  the  other,  and  is  united  most  intimately  therewith, 
wheresoever  one  hypostasis  (or  persons,  as  by  the  Latins  we 
are  taught  to  speak)  is  present,  there  the  tchoU  Trinity  is 
^e^en^— Amazing  thing !  that  the  glorious  Subsistents  in 
the  eternal  Godhead,  should  so  concentre' in  kind  design, 
influence,  and  operation  towards  a  despicable  impure 
worm! 

But  this  conjunction  infers  no  confusion;  breaks  not 
the  order,  wherein  each  severally  acts  towards  one  end. 
But  that,  notwithstanding,  we  may  conceive  from  whom, 
through  wbon^,  and  by  whom,  what  was  lately  a  ruinous 
heap  is  become  an  animated  temple,  inhabited  by  the  Di- 
vine presence,  Wherein  we  ou^ht  not  to  forget,  how  emi- 
nent and  conspicuous  the  part  is  of  our  Lord  Christ,  and 
upon  how  costly  teims  he  obtained,  that  the  blessed  Spirit 
should  so  statedly,  and  upon  a  right  claimable  by  laith, 
employ  his  mighty  agency  in  this  most  gracious  and  won- 
derful undertaking !  being  (as  hath  been  observed)  made 
a  curse  for  us,  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  by  faith.  Gal.  iii.  13,  14.  Wh^ice  also  it  is  said, 
that  after  our  believing  we.  are  sealed  with  the  Spirit  ot 
promise ;  (Eph.  i.  13.)  t.  e.  by  that  seal,  by  whien  God 
•knows,  or  owns,  or  acknowledges,  them  that  are  his,  (2  Tim. 
ii.  19.)  thouf  h  they  may  not  always  know  it  themselves. 
Hereupon  also  our  Lord  hath  assured  us,  f)rom  them  that 
believe  in  him,  shall  flow  (as  out  of  the  belly  of  a  conduit) 
rivers  of  living  water,  which  it  is  said  he  spoke  of  the 
Spirit,  which  they  that  believed  should  receive,  John 
vii.  $7. 

Much  more  might  be  alleged  from  many  texts  of  tiie 
Old  and  New  Testament  to  evince  the  right  which  believ- 
ers, or  they  who  are  God's,  more  peculiar  people,  have  to 
the  abiding  indwelling  presence  of  his  Spirit,  as  the  inha- 
bitant of  that  temple  which  they  are  now  become. 
'  III.  But  that  matter  being  plain,  we  shall  proceed  to 
what  was  next  proposed ;  to  show, 

([2.)  The  ample  extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  this 
privilege,  which  I  shall  the  rather  enlarge  upon,  that  from 
thence  we  may  have  the  clearer  ground  upon  which  after- 
wards to  argue ; — how  highly  reasonable  and  congruotu 
was  it,  that  so  great  a  thing,  and  of  so  manifest  importance 
to  Gkxl's  having  a  temple  and  residence  astongmen,  should 
not  be  otherwise  communicated  than  in  ana  by  Emman- 
uel, the  Founder  and  Restgrer  of  this  temple. 

And  we  cannot  have  a  truer  or  snrer  measure-  of  the 
amplitude  and  extensiveness  of  this  gift,  than  the  extent 
ana  comprehensiveness  of  the  covenant  itself,  to  which  it 
belongs.  To  which  purpo^»  let  it  be  considered  that  this 
covenant  of  God  in  Christ,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
may  be  looked  upon  two  ways;  i.  e. 

We  may  view  it  abstractedly,  taking  the  frame  and  model 
of  it,  as  It  were  in  actu  signaio,  to  be  collected  and  ga^ 
thered  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Or  we  may  look  upoii 
it  as  in  actu  exerdto,  viz.  as  it  is  now  transacted  and  en- 
tered into  by  the  blessed  God,  and  this  or  that  awakened^ 
considering^  predisposed  soul.   .Now  here, 

1.  Take  it  the  former  way,  and  you  fuid  this  article, 
'  concerning  the  gift  or  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
standing  there  as  one  great  grant  contained  in  the  gospel- 
covenant.  And  it  is  obvious  to  observe^  as  it  is  plsjced 
diere,  what  aspect  it  hath  upon  both  the  parts  of  the  cove- 
nant, I  will  he  your  Goa— you  shalX  be  my  People. 
Which  will  hie  seen,  if, 

3.  You  consider  this  covenant  as  actually  entered  inio, 
or  a5  the  covenanting  parties  are  treating,  the  one  to  draw, 
the  other  to  enter,  this  covenant.  And  so  we  shall  see  that 
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ear  consent,  both  that  God  shall  be  our  God,  and  that  we 
will  be  his  people,  with  all  previoas  inclinations  thereto, 
and  what  immediatelj  resolts  from  onr  covenanting,  do 
all  depend  upon  this  communication  of  the  Spirit;  and 
otherwise,  neither  can  he  do  the  part  of  a  God  to  us,  nor 
we,  the  part  that  belongs  to  his  people  towards  him.  Bj 
all  whicn  we  shall  see  the  vast  extent  of  the  gift.  It  is 
the  Mediator's  part  to  bring  the  covenanting  parties  toge- 
ther. He  is  therefore  said  to  be  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  Heb.  xii.  34.  fle  rendered  it  possible,  by  the 
merit  of  his  blood,  that  the  offended  Majesty  of  heaven 
miffht,  without  injury  to  himself,  consent;  and  that  the 
Spirit  might  be  given  to  procure  our  consent,  which,  as 
Mediator  or  Emmanuel,  ne  gives.  When  he  gives  it  in  so 
copious  an  effusion,  as  to  be  victorious,  to  conquer  our 
aversion,  and  make  us  cease  to  be  rebellious,  then  he  en- 
ters to  dwell,  Ps.  Izviii.  18.  Till  then,  there  is  no  actual 
covenanting;  no  plenary  consent  on  our  part  to  what  is 
proposed  in  the  covenant,  in  either  respect :  we  neither 
affree  that  God  shall  be  our  God,  nor  that  we  win  be  of 
his  people.  This  speaks  this  gift  a  great  thing  and  of  vast 
extent,  looking  for  the  present  upon  the  two  parts  of  the 
covenant  summarily;  and  afterwards  considering^  what 
each  part  more  particularly  contains  in  it.  But  if  m  prac- 
tice It  be  so  far  done  as  is  requisite  to  a  judicious  and 
preponderating  determination  (u  will,  (which  may  yet 
afterwards  admit  of  higher  de^ees,)  how  great  a  thing  is 
now  done  f  Their  state  is  distinguished  ftrom  theirs  who 
are  strangers  to  the  covenant,  who  are  without  Christ,  and 
without  God  in  the  world.    From  hence  results, 

1.  An  express  reconciliation  between  Qod  and  thee; 
for  this  is  a  league  of  friendship,  enmity  ceasing. 

2.  A  fixed  special  relation :  (Ezek.  xvi.  8.)  "I  entered 
into  covenant  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and  thou  be- 
camest  mine."  How  great  and  high  a  privilege !  Relations 
are  said  to  be  of  minute  entity,  but  great  efficacy.  All  the 
Divine  Being  related  to  me  a  worm ! 

IV.  And  that  all  this  may  be  the  plainer,  let  us 
but  consider,  more  distinctly,  what  the  great  Mummary 
of  God's  part  of  this  covenant  contains ;  what  is  the  most 
principal  promise  of  it;  the  dependence  of  our  part  there- 
on ;  upon  what  terms  that  which  is  distinct  is  promised ; 
how  far  what  is  distinctly  promised,  is  coincident  with 
this  gift  of  the  indwelling  Spiiit,  both  in  respect  of  this 
present,  and  the  future  eternal  state. 

1.  The  known  and  usual  summary  of  this  covenant,  on 
God's  part,  is,  *'  I  will  be  their  God ;"  as  it  is  set  down 
in  many  places  of  both  Testaments.  Now,  what  can  be 
meant,  more  principally,  bv  his  beinff  their  God,  than  giv- 
ing them  his  indwelling  Spirits  Wherein  without  it  can 
he  do  the  part  of  a  God  to  them  1  By  it  he  both  governs 
and  satisnes  them:  is  both  their  supreme  and  sovereign 
liord,  in  the  one  regard,  and  their  supreme  and  sovereign 
good,  in  the  other.  Doth  being  their  God  intend  no  more 
tnan  an  empty  titled  or.  what  would  be  their  so  great 
advantage,  in  having  only  a  nominal  Godi  Yea,  and  he 
is  pleased  himself  to  expound  it  of  his  continued  gracious 
presence,  (2  Cor.  vi.  16.^  "  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk 
m  them,  and  I  will  be  tneir  God ;"  alluding  to  his  contin- 
uing his  tabernacle  among  them,  as  is  promised.  Lev. 
xxvi.  11, 12.  "  I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among  you,  and 
my  soul  shall  not  abhor  you;  and  I  will  walk  atnong 
you,  and  I  will  be  your  God,"  &c.  And  what  did  that 
tabernacle  signify  but  this  living  temple ^  whereof  we  speak, 
as  a  certain  type  and  shadow  of  HI  Agreeably  whereto 
his  covenant  is  expressed,  with  evident  reference  to  the 
days  of  the  gospel,  and  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, (plainly  meant  by  David's  being  their  king  and 
prince  for  ever,)  Ezek.  xxxvii.  24,  25, 26, 27.  "  David, 
my  servant,  shall  be  king  over  them,"  Tspoken  many  an 
age  after  he  was  dead  and  gone,)—"  and  their  prince  for 
ever.  Moreover,  I  will  make  a  covenant  of  peace  with  them, 
it  shall  be  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  and  I  will 
set  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  for  evermore.  My 
tabernacle  also  shall  be  with  them ;  jea,  I  will  be  their 
God."  That  yea,  the  exegetical  note,  is  observable,  "  my 
sanctuary  and  tabernacle  shall  be  with  them."  (i.  e.  "  I 
wiA  dwell  in  them,"  as  it  is  expounded  before,  2  Cor.  vi. 
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16.  And  could  it  be  meant  of  an  uninhabited,  desolite 
sanctuary  or  tabernacle,  that  should  be  with  them  for  ever- 
more V)  And  why  is  this  his  constant  inhabiting  presence 
to  be  With  them  1  The  emphatical  yea,  with  what  foUovs^ 
informs  us :  Yea,  I  will  be  their  God:  q.  d.  I  have  under- 
taken to  be  their  God,  which  I  cannot  make  good  unto 
them,  if  I  afford  them  not  my  indwelling  presence.  To  be 
to  them  a  distant  God,  a  Goo  afar  off,  can  neither  aasver 
my  covenant,  nor  the  exigency  of  their  case.  They  vill 
but  have  a  God,  and  no  God,  if  they  have  not  with  them, 
and  in  them,  a  divine,  vital,  inspinting,  inacmating  pre- 
sence, to  govern,  quicken,  support,  ana  satisfy  them,  and ' 
fill  them  with  an  all-sufficient  ftilness.  They  would  soon, 
otherwise,  be  an  habitation  for  Ziim  and  Ochim,orbethe 
temple  but  of  Idol  rods. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  summary  of  God's  put 
of  his  covenant,  I  will  be  their  God,  very  principally  in- 
tends his  dwelling  in  them  by  his  Spirit 

V.  And  the  restipulation,  on  their  part,  to  be  his  people, 
(which  is  ^erally  added  in  all  the  places,  wherein  the 
other  part  is  expressed,)  signifies  their  faith,  by  which  thej 
take  hold  of  his  covenant,  accept  him  to  be  their  God, 
dedicate  themselves  to  be  his  people,  his  peculiar,  his  man- 
sion, his  temple,  wherein  he  may  dwell.  Now  this  their 
self-resigning  faith,  taken  in  its  just  latitude,  carries  with 
it  a  twofold  reference  to  Him,  as  their  sovereign  Lord, 
as  their  sovereign  Good;  whom,  above  all  other,  they  aw 
to  obey  and  enjoy.  But  can  they  obey  him,  if  ne  do  not 
put  his  Spirit  into  them,  to  write  his  law  in  their  hearts, 
and  "  cause  them  to  walk  in  his  statutes  1"  Ezek.  xxzri 
27.  Jer.  li.  35.  Or  can  they  enjoy  him,  if  they  love  him 
not  as  their  best  good  1  which  love  is  the  known  fruit  of 
his  Spirit.  Whereupon,  after  such  self-resignation  and 
dedication,  what  remains,  but  that  "the  house  of  the  Lord 
be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lordi"  as  SChron.  vii  i 

2.  Let  us  consider  what  is  the  express,  more  peculiar 
kind  of  the  piomises  of  this  covenant,  in  the  ChristiMi 
contradistinct  to  the  Mosaical  administration  of  it.   It  is 
evident,  in  the  general,  that  the  promises  of  the  «»pcl 
covenant  are  in  their  nature  and  kind,  compared  with 
those  that  belonged  to  the  Mosaical  diq)ensation,  more 
spiritual ;  therefore  called  better  promises,  Heb.  viii.  fi. 
They  are  not  promises  of  secular  ftlicity,  of  external  proih 
perity,  peace,  and  plenty,  as  those  other  most  express^ 
were.    It  is  true  indeed  that  the  covenant  with  Israe^ 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  seed,  was  not 
exclusive  of  spiritual  good  things.    For  the  communicar 
tion  of  the  Spirit  was  us  hath  been  noted)  the  blessing  of 
Abraham,  (GaL  iii.  14.)  and  that,  as  he  was  the  father  of 
that  people,  the  head  of  a  communitv,  now  to  be  much 
more  extended,  and  take  in  the  Gentiles,  the  time  beinf 
come,  when  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed  in  him,  which 
is  said  to.be  the  gospel  that  was  preached  to  Abraham, 
Gal.  iii.  8.    But  in  the  mean  time,  the  Spirit  was  giwn 
less  generally,  and  in  a  much  lower  measure ;  wherefore, 
in  that  purposed  comparison,  2  Cor.  iii.  between  the  legal 
and  the  evangelical  dispensation;  though  a  certain  gloiy 
did  attend  the  former,  yet  that  glory  is  said  to  be  no  glory, 
in  respect  of  the  so  much  excelling  glory  of  this  latter,*. 
10.    And  the  thing  wherein  it  so  highly  excelled,  was  the 
much  more  copious  efiusion  of  the  Spirit.  That  whereas, 
under  the  former  dispensation,  Moses  was  read  for  man^ 
ages,  with  little  efficacy,  a  veil  bein^  upon  the  peoples 
hearts,  signified  by  the  (mystical)  veil  wherewith,  when 
he  conversed  with  them,  he  was  wont  to  cover  his  face; 
that  comparative  inefficacy  proceeding  from  hence,  thai 
little  of  the  light,  life,  and  power  of  the  Spirit  accompanied 
that  dispen.sation:  now,  under  the  gospel  dispensation, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  to  be  beheld  a.s  in  a  glass,  with 
unveiled  face,  so  as  that,  beholding   it,  we  might  be 
changed  (so  great  an  efficacy  and  power  went  with  it) 
into  the  same  likeness,  from  glory  to  jrlory,  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  \  which  is  the  scope  of  the  latter  i«it  of 
that  chapter,  from  v.  10  to  18.  d  How  great  was  the  splen- 
dour ana  magnificence  of  Solomon's  temple,  yet  how  much 
more  glorious  is  that  which  is  built  of  living  stones  I  And 
as  the  whole  frame  of  that  former  econooiy  was  always 
less  spiritual,  a  lower  measure  of  the  Spirit  alwajrs  acconi- 
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puwiti  sowliea  it  stood  in  competitioii,  as  corriTsl 
totieChxistiaii  dis])easatioii,  being  nereapbn  quite  de- 
Kited  by  the  Spirit,  it  is  spoken  of  as  weak^worloly,  car- 
Bij,  and  bmarly,  GaL  iv.  9.  Col.  ii.  20.  Heb.  ix.  3, 10. 
Therefore  the  apostle  expostulates  with  the  Gkdatian  Chris- 
lius,  verging  towards  Jadaism :  "  Received  ve  the  Spirit 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  l^  tne  hearing  of  faith  1  Are 
jt  so  foolish,  having  begnn  in  the  Spirit,  are  yoa  now 
made  perfect  by  the  flesh  V*  Gal.  iii.  3, 3,  and  cA.  iv.  from 
V.  32  to  33.   Speaking  of  the  two  covenants,  under  alle- 

Srical  representation,  he  makes  the  former,  given  npon 
onnt  Srnai,  to  be  signified  by  A^  the  bondwoman, 
and  by  the  terrestrial  Jerusalem,  which  was  then  in  bond- 
age, vith  her  children,  as  productive  but  of  a  servile  race, 
bom  after  the  flesh  onfy,  as  Ishmael  was,  destitute  of  the 
Divine  Spirit ;  (which  where  it  is.  there  is  liberty,  3  Cor. 
iii.  17.)  the  other  by  Sarah,  a  freewoman,  and  by  the 
celestial  Jerusalem,  which  is  free,  with  her  children^  all 
bom  from  above,  of  the  Divine  Spirit;  (John  iii.  3, 6,  as 
IniAtr  there  signifies;)  which  spintual  seed,  si^:nified  by 
Isaac,  are  said  at  once  to  be  bom  after  the  Spint,  and  by 
Droouse,  v.  S3, 88, 29.  And  this  can  import  no  less  than, 
that  the  ancient  promise,  (given  long  before  the  law,  upon 
Moant  Sinai,  viz,  four  hundred  and  thirtyyears,  Qal.  iv. 
17,  and  expressly  called  the  covenant  of  Gfod,  in  Christ : 
most  eminently  to  be  made  good  in  the  days  of  the  gospel; 
after  the  cessation  of  the  Mosaical  institution,  as  it  was 
made  before  it,)  most  principally  mean  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  Which  is  most  plain  from  that  of  the  apostle  Peter 
to  his  convinced,  heart-wounded  hearers.  Acts  ii.  38,  39. 
"Hepent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  jou,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sms,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  nfl  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  promise  is 
mto  yon,  and  your  children,  and  to  sdl  that  are  afar  off^" 
(this  promise  not  being  to  be  confined  to  them  and  their 
children,  but  to  reach  the  Gkntiles  also,  as  Ghil.  iii.  14.^ 
"even as  manv  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  And 
sorelj  that  wnich  is,  by  way  of  excellency,  called  tke 
frmt»,  most  be  the  more  nrincipal  promise  of  this  cove- 
nant ;  which  it  is  also  sieiiined  to  oe,  m  that  account  given 
of  it  Ibv  the  pro^ets,  Isa.  xliv.  3.  and  lix.  30,  31.  Jer. 
zxxi' 33.  quoted  Heb.  viii.  10.  (where  though  the  Spirit  be 
not  eipressly  named,  yet  those  eflects  of  it  are,  which 
manifestly  suppose  it,)  and  Ezek.  xxxvi.  36,  37.  Joel  ii. 
38-  This  new  covenant  is  distinguished  from  the  former, 
bv  the  more  certain,  more  general,  and  more  efficacious 
commnnication  of  the  Spirit  nromised  in  it,  as  is  plainlv 
implied,  Jer.ixxi.  and  (whicn  refers  thereto)  Heb.  viii.  9, 
10,11.  ^ 

.  VL  3.  It  will  farther  tend  to  evidence,  that  the  Spirit 
is  gi7en  as  a  settled  Inhabitant,  upon  the  known  terms  of 
this  covenant:  if  we  consider  upon  what  terms  it  is  pro- 
mised, what  is  distinctly  but  however  most  conjuncthr 
pfwniscd  therewith,  viz.  all  the  relative  graces  of  justin- 
cstion,  pardon  of  sin,  and  adoption.  These  are  promised, 
B  is  apparent,  in  the  same  covenant^  and  upon  faith, 
which  IS  our  taking  hold  of  and  entenng  into  the  cove- 
put,  our  accepting  God  in  Christ  to  be  our  God,  and  giv- 
ing np  ourselves  to  be  his  people ;  and  is  (according  to  that 
latitnde,  wherein  faith  is  commonly  taken)  inclusive  of 
repentance.  For  a  sinner,  one  before  in  a  state  of  apostacy 
from  God,  cannot  take  him  to  be  his  God,  but  in  so  doing 
he  most  exercise  repentance  towards  God.  His  very  act 
of  taking  him,  in  Christ,  is  turning  to  him  through  Christ, 
from  the  sin  by  which  he  had  departed  and  apostatized 
from  him  before.  Therefore  must  the  indwelhng  Spirit 
be  given,  upon  the  same  certain  and  known  terms  as  is 
^  expressed  in  (the  before-mentioned)  Gal.  iii.  14.  Eph. 
i-13,^^.  Acts  u.  38, 39. 

4.  Now  faith  and  repeiitance  being  first  given  in  forming 
uod's  temple,  consider,  how  coincident'  the  fifi  of  the 
Spirit,  is  an  Inhabitant,  is  with  remission  of  sm,  or  with 
whatsoever  relative  grace  as  such,  is  distinct  ftom  that 
▼hich  is  inherent,  subjected  in  the  soul  itself,  and  really 
tfUksmutative  of  its  sul^ect.  But  we  are  to  consider  with- 
al, ho«r  manifestly  the  latter  of  these  is  involved  in  the 
former.  Giving  the  Spirit  (the  root  and  ori^al  of  sub- 
l^ve  grace)  implies  two  thiags:  1.  Conferring  a  right  to 
It:  3.  Actuu  communication.  The  former  belongs  to 
fclative  grace,  the  latter  to  real;  (as  they  commonly  dis- 


tingntt:)  but  the  fomer  is  in  order  to  the  latter,  and  the 

latter  most  certainly  follows  npon  the  former.  Both  are 
signified  by  one  name  of  givimg  /  and  do  both,  in  a  sort, 
make  one  entire  legal  act,  (though  there  are  distinct  physi- 
cal ones,)  which  the  former  (usually)  begins,  and  the  latter 
consummates.  Divers  things  are  not  herein  nven,  but 
onlv  a  title  to,  and  the  possession  oC  the  same  thing:  nor 
by  clivers  donations;  but  tyy  the  concurrence  of  suchthii^ 
as  are  requisite  to  make  up  one  and  the  same. 

VII.  And  let  it  now  be  considered,  What  there  is  pro- 
mised in  the  gospel-covenant,  besides  what  may  be  com- 
prehended in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  We  will  first  set  aaide 
what  is  manifestly  not  promised  in  it  besides;  and  then, 
more  closely  ini^uire  about  what  may  seem  distinctly  pro- 
mised, and  see  m  how  great  part  that  residue  will  be  re- 
ducible hither. 

1.  As  to  what  is  manifestlv  not  promised  besides ;  it  is 
plain,  there  is  not  promised  In  it  a  part  and  portion  in  a 
particular  land  or  country  on  earth,  as  there  was  in  the 
old  covenant  (contra-distinguished  to  this  new  one)  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  seed,  which  lacid 
was,  we  know,  called  the  "  land  of  promise ;"  and  unto 
which  the  body  of  that  people  had  so  certain  a  title,  upon 
the  condition  of  their  continued  obedience,  that  thev  were 
sure  never  to  be  removed  out  of  it ;  or  ir  they  haa  made 
a  general  defection,  and  were  thereupon  forsaken  of  God, 
and  given  up  to  invading  enemies,  that  should  dispossess 
them,  they  were  as  sure,  upon  their  general  repentance, 
to  be  restored,  and  settled  there  again ;  as  may  be  seen  in 
Solomon's  prayer,  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  and 
God's  most  gracious  and  particular  answer  thereto,  and 
in  divers  places  of  the  Old  Testament  besides. 

If  particular  persons  brake  this  covenant,  by  grosser 
transgressions,  tney  were  to  be  cut  off  firom  this  nxMl  land, 
and,  by  Moses's  law,  at  the  mouth  of  two  or  Uiree  wit- 
nesses, to  die  without  mercy :  and  so.  by  such  execution  of 
justice,  the  body  of  the  people  was  Kept  safe  from  Divine 
displeasure ;  the  land  was  not  defiled,  so  as  to  spew  out  its 
inhabitants. 

But  if  the  people  did  ^erally  revolt,  so  as  that  the 
ordinary  methods  of  punitive  justice  could  have  no  place, 
God  took  the  matter  mto  his  own  hands,  and  did  justice 
upon  them  himself,  bjr  casting  them  out.  This  is  the 
covenant  which,  it  is  said,  they  Drake,  Jer.xxxi.  and  Heb. 
viii.  The  new  gospel  covenant  is  apparently  of  no  such 
import  or  hath  no  such  additament  to  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings of  it. 

rTor  again  doth  it  promise,  more  indefinitely,  temporal 
blessings  of  any  kind,  with  certainty,  upon  anv  conoition 
whatsoever,  even  of  the  highest  faith,  the  mostiervent  love 
to  God,  or  the  most  accurate  obedience,  and  ir^eprehen- 
sible  sanctity,  attafaiable  on  earth;  as  if  the  best  and 
holiest  men  should  therefore  be  any  whit  the  more  assured 
of  constant  health,  ease,  opulencv,  or  peace  in  this  world. 
We  know  the  ordinary  course  of  providence  (which  can- 
not justly  be  understood  to  be  a  misinterpreter  of  God's 
covenant)  runs  much  otherwise ;  and  that  such  things  as 
concern  the  good  estate  of  our  spirits,  and  inward  man^ 
are  the  only  things  we  can,  upon  any  terms,  be  sure  o^ 
by  this  covenant ;  the  tenor  of  it  not  warranting  us  to  look 
upon  external  good  things,  as  otherwise  promised,  than  so 
far  as  they  may  be  subservient  to  these,  and  to  our  better 
serving  the  interest  and  honour  of  Gfod  and  the  Redeemer : 
of  which  things  he  resefves  the  judgment  to  himself.  Ana 
unto  Him,  by  this  covenant^  we  absolutely  devote  our- 
selves to  sferve  and  glorify  him  in  his  own  way,  and  in 
whatsoever  external  circumstances  his  wisdom  and  good 
pleasure  shall  order  for  us;  being  ourselves  only  assured 
of  this  in  the  general.  That  all  things  shall  work  toother 
for  good  to  us,  if  we  love  him,  &c.  but  still  esteeming  it 
our  nighest  good  (as  we  cannot  but  do,  if  we  love  him  as 
we  oujgfht)  to  be  most  serviceable  to  his  ^lory,  aiid  conform- 
able, in  our  habitual  temper,  to  his  will.  Spiritual  good 
things,  then,  are  by  the  tenor  of  this  covenant  our  only , 
certainties.  Othex  thin^  indeed  cannot  be  the  matter  of 
absolute  universal  promise.  Their  nature  refbses  it  and 
makes  them  incapable.  They  are  but  of  a  mutable  good- 
ness ;  may  be  sometimes,  in  reference  to  our  great  end, 
good  for  us ;  and  sometimesj  or  in  some  circumstances, 
evil  and  prejudicial  And  bemg  in  a  po6a3>ility  to  become 
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evil  in  that  relatiVe  dense,  (as  what  hinders  a  ereater  good, 
is  then  an  evil,)  if  they  ever  be  actaally  so;  tney  are  then 
no  longer  matter  of  a  promise.  The  promise  would  in 
that  case  cease  to  be  apromise;  for  can  there  be  a  promise 
of  an  evil  1  It  would  then  necessarily  degenerate,  and  tain 
into  a  threatening. 

VIII.  Bat  it  may  be  said  of  those  good  things  that  are 
of  a  higher  kind  and  nature,  that  respect  our  souls  and  our 
statesGodward,  there  seem  to  be  some  vastly  different 
fiom  this  of  giving  the  Spirit.    Therefore, 

S.  We  are  next  to  inquire  what  they  are,  and  how  far 
th^  may  be  found  to  fall  into  this. 

liemissum  of  sin  is  most  obvious,  and  comes  first  in 
view,  upon  tbis  account.  And  let  us  bethink  ourselves 
what  it  IS.  We  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  concealed  will  or  purpose  to  pardon,  on  the  one  hand, 
(for  no  one  in  common  speech  takes  it  so  *,  a  purpose  to 
do  a  thing  signifies  it  not  yet  to  be  done,)  nor  mere  not 
puni^iiing,  on  the  other,  u  one  should  he  never  so  loug 
only  forborne,  and  not  punished,  he  may  yet  be  still 
punishable,  and  will  be  always  so,  if  he  be  vet  guilty.  It 
s  therefore  such  an  act  as  doth,  in  law,  take  away  guilt, 
iz.  ihe  reatum  ponue,  or  dissolve  the  Pbligation  to  suffer 

U  is  therefore  to  be  considered,  what  punishment  a  sin- 
ner was,  by  the  violated  law  of  works  and  nature,  liable 
to  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  then  what 
of  this,  is,  by  virtue  of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice  and  cove- 
nant, remitted.  He  was  liable  to  whatsoever  miseries  in 
this  life  God  ^ould  please  to  inflict;  to  temporal  death, 
and  to  a  state  of  misery  hereafter,  aU  comprehended  in 
this  threatening,  "  Thou  shak  die  the  death ;"  if  we  will 
take  following  scriptures  and  providences  for  a  commen- 
tary upon  ic. 

Now  the  miseries  to  which  the  sinner  was  liable  in  this 
world,  were  either  external,  or  internal.  Those  of  the 
former  sort,  the  best  men  still  remain  liable  to.  Those  of 
the  inner  man  were  certainly  the  greater,  both  in  them- 
selves, and  in  their  tendency  and  consequence;  especially 
such  as  stand  in  the  ill  dispositions  of  men's  minds  and 
spirits  Godward,  unapprehensiveness  of  him,  alienation 
from  him,  willingness  to  be  as  without  him  in  the  world. 
For  that  the  spirits  of  men  should  be  thus  disafiected,  and 
in  this  averse  posture  towards  God,  in  whom  only  it  could 
be  possible  for  them  to  be  happy,  how  could  it  but  be  most 
pernicious  to  them,  and  virtually  comprehensive  of  the 
worst  miseries  1  And  whence  came  these  evils  to  fall 
into  the  reasonable,  intelligent  spirit  of  mani  Was  it  by 
God's  infusion  1  Abhorred  be  that  black  thought !  Nor 
could  it  be,  if  they  were  not  forsaken  of  God,  and  the  holy 
light  and  influence  of  his  Spirit  were  not  withheld.  But 
is  more  evil  inflicted  upon  men  than  either  the  threatening 
or  the  sentence  of  the  law  contained  1  That  were  to  SAyy 
he  Ls  punished  above  legal  desert,  and  beyond  what  it 
duly  belonged  to  him  to  suffer.  Experience  shows  this  to 
be  the  common  case  of  men.  And  had  that  threatening 
and  sentence  concerned  Adam  onlv,  and  not  his  poste- 
ri^,  how  come  they  to  be  mortal,  and  otherwise  externally 
miserable  in  this  world,  as  well  as  he  1  But  how  plainly 
is  the  nuitter  put  out  of  doubt,  that  the  suspension  of  the 
Spirit  is  part  land  it  cannot  but  be  the  most  eminentpart) 
or  the  curse  or  the  law,  by  that  of  the  apostle,  "Cnrist 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  carse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
curse  for  us,  that  this  blessing — ^might  come  upon  us," 
(even  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  Abraham's  seed,)  "  that  we 
might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,"  Gal.  lii.  13, 14. 

But  now  what  is  there  of  all  the  misery  dulv  incumbent 
upon  man  in  this  world,  by  the  constitution  oi  that  law  of 
works  and  nature,  remitted  and  taken  off  bv  virtae  of  the 
covenant  or  law  of  grace  or  faith^  from  tnem  that  have 
taken  hold  of  it,  or  entered  into  itt  Who  dare  say,  God 
doth  not  keep  covenant  with  themi  And  we  find  they 
die  as  well  as  other  men ;  and  are  as  much  subject  to  the 
•  many  inconveniences  and  grievances  of  human  life.  And 
it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  talk  of  the  mere  notion,  under 
which  they  saffer  them.  It  is  evident  that  God  doth'them 
no  wrong,  in  letting  them  be  their  lot ;  and  therefore  that 
as  they  were,  by  the  law  of  nature,  deserved,  so  God  hath 
not  oniced  himself,  bv  the  covenant  or  law  of  grace,  to 
okeorKcep  them  oflr;  for  then  surely  he  had  kept  his 


word.  That  he  hath  obliged  himself  to  do  that  which  is 
more,  and  a  greater  thin^,  to  bless  and  sanctify  them  to 
their  advantage  and  gain,  m  higher  respects,  is  plain  and 
out  of  question ;  which  serves  our  present  poipose,  and 
crosses  it  not.  * 

For  upon  the  whole,  that  which  remains  the  actual  mat- 
ter of  remission,  in  this  world,  is  whatsoever  of  those  ^- 
rinial  evils  would  be  necessarily  conse(iuent  upon  the  totd 
restraint,  and  withholding  of  the  Spirit. 

And  that  this  is  the  ^remission  oisui  in  this  life,  which 
the  Scripture  intends,  is  plain  from  divers  express  placoL 
Acts  ii.  37,  38.  YHien  the  apostle  Peter's  heart-pieiced 
hearers  cry  out,  in  their  distresss,  "  What  shall  we  dof 
he  directs  them  thus :  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  erenr 
one  of  you,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  (he  adds] 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  the  promise  is  to  you,  and 
your  children :"  q.  d.  **  The  great  promise  of  the  eospel- 
covenant^  is  that  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  It  doth 
not  promise  you  worldly  wealth,  or  ease^  or  riches,  or  ho- 
nours; but  It  promises  you  that  God  will  be  no  longer  a 
stranger  to  you,  refuse  vour  converse,  withhold  his  Spirit 
from  you ;  your  souls  snail  lie  no  longer  waste  and  deso- 
late. But  as  he  hath  mercifully  i^yproached  your  spirits, 
to  make  them  habitable,  and  St  to  receive  so  great  and  so 
holy  an  intimate,  and  to  vour  reception  whereof,  nothing 
but  unremitted  sin  could  be  anv  obstruction ;  as,  upon 
your  closing  with  the  terms  of  tne  fospel-covenant,  1^  a 
sincere  believing  intuition  towards  nina  whom  yon  have 
pierced,  and  resolvine  to  become  Christians,  whereof  your 
oein^  baptized,  and  tnerein  taking  on  Christ's  badge  a&d 
cognizance,  will  be  the  fit  and  enjomed  sign  and  token,  and 
by  which  federal  rite,  remission  of  sin  shall  be  openly  con- 
firmed^  and  solenmly  sealed  unto  you :  so  by  that  remis- 
sion of  sin  the  bar  is  removed,  and  nothing  can  hinder  the 
Holy^  Ghost  from  entering  to  take  possession  of  your  soak 
as  his  own  temple  and  dwelling-place." 

We  are  by  the  way  to  take  notice,  that  this  fulfilling  of 
the  terms  of  the  gospel-covenant  is  aptly  enough,  in  great 
part,  here  expressed  by  the  word  repefUance;  most  com- 
monly it  is  by  that  of  faith.  It  might  as  fitly  be  signified 
by  the  former  in  this  place,  if  ^ou  consider  the  tenor  of  the 
foregoing  discourse,  viz.  that  it  remonstrated  to  them  their 
^eat  wickedness  in  crucifying  Christ  as  a  malefactor  and 
impostor,  whom  they  ought  to  have  believed  in  as  a  Sa- 
viour;  now  to  repent  of  this,  was  to  believe j  which  yet  is 
more  fiilly  expressed  by  that  which  follows ;  and  be  bap- 
tized in  (or  rather  into)  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  m  the  whole  plain,  that  their  reception  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  a  Dweller,  stands  in  cloSe  connexion,  as 
an  immediate  consequent,  with  their  having  their  sins  ac- 
tually remitted,  and  that,  with  their  repenting  their  former 
refnsing  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  their  now  becomiDg 
Christians,  or  taking  on  Christ's  name,  whereof  their  being 
baptized  was  to  be  onlv  the  sign,  and  the  solemnizatioo 
of  their  entrance  into  the  Christian  state,  and  by  cons^ 
quence,  a  visible  confirmation  of  remission  of  sin  to  them. 
They  are  therefore  directed  to  be  baptized  into  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  M  tQ  dvdftaru  or  unto  a  covenant- 
surrender  of  themselves  to  Christ,  wnereof  their  baptism 
was,  it  is  true,  to  be  the  signifying  token  for  the  remission 
of  sins ;  which  remission  therefore  must  be  understood  con- 
nected, not  with  the  sign  but  with  the  thing  which  it  siflu- 
fied.  And  it  was  only  a  more  explicit  repentance  of  their 
former  infidelity,  and  a  more  explicit  faith,  which  the 
apostle  now  exhorts  them  to,  the  mchoation  whereof  he 
might  already  perceive,  by  their  concerned  questi(ffl, 
"  What  shall  we  do  1"  ifttimating  their  willingness  to  do 
any  thing  that  they  ought ;  that  their  hearts  were  already 
overcome  and  won ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  conse^ 
quently  began  to  enter  upon  them :  the  manifestation  of 
whose  entrance  is  elsewhere,  as  to  persons  adult,  found  to 
bean  antecedent  requisite  to  baptism,  and  made  the  ar^* 
ment  why  it  should  not  be  withneld,  as  Acts  x.  47.  "Can 
any  man  forbid  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  who 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  wel ' 

Remission  ofsiny  therefore,  as  it  signifies  giving  a  right 
to  friture  impunity,  signifies  giving  a  right  to  the  partici^- 
tion  of  the  Spirit;  the  withholding  whereof  was  the  prin- 
cipal punishment  to  be  taken  off.  And  as  it  signifies  the 
actual  taking  ofi"  of  that  punishment,  it  must  connote  thi 
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actoil  crnnTntmiqirion  of  the  Spirit.  ThAtefiire,  upon  that 
&kb  which  is  our  entrance  into  the  gosp^covenant,  the 
eozse  which  withheld  the  Spirit  is  remored,  and  so  we 
FBoeiTe  the  promise  of  the  l^irit  (or  the  promised  Spirit) 
tj  ftilh;  as  is  plain  in  that  before  mentioned,  Qal.  iii. 

!rhe  same  reference  of  giving  (or  continuing)  the  Spirit 
imto  forgiveness  of  sin,  we  may  observe  in  that  oc  the 
Psalmist :  "  Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins,  and  blot  out  all 
mine  inimiities.  Create  in  me  a  dean  neart,  and  renew 
a  right  Spirit  within  me.  Cast  me  not  away  fWnn  thy 
uresence.  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me ;"  (Ps.  U. 
9, 10,  II.)  which  it  is  plam  was  dreaded  and  deprecated 
as  the  worst  of  evils;  but  which  would  be  kept  on,  if  ini- 
quiry  were  blotted  out.  And  as  to  this,  there  was  no 
more  di^rence  in  the  case,  than  between  one  whose  state 
was  to  be  renewed,  and  one  with  whom  God  was  first  to 
l)cgin.  And  that  summary  of  spiritual  blessings  promised 
m  the  new  covenant,  Jer.  xxxi.  31, 33,  &c.  ana  Heb.  viii. 
which  all  sunxMe  the  promised  gift  of  the  Spirit  itself,  as 
the  root  of  tnem  all—"  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward 
puis,  and  will  write  it  in  their  hearts,"  Ac.  is  all  grounded 
iqna  this :  "  For  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  aUd  I  will 
reoBember  their  sin  no  more.^'  When  therefore  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  is  remitted,  quoad  jus^  or  a  right  is  granted  to 
imponiiy,  the  Spirit  is,  4e^r«,  given;  or  a  right  is  confer- 
red unto  this  sacred  gilft.  When  actually  (upon  that  right 
granted)  the  punishment  is  taken  off,  the  Spmt  is  actually 
givea ;  the  withholding  whereof  was  the  principal  punlsh- 
meat  we  were  liable  to,  in  this  present  state. 

IX.  And  as  toJuaHUaUon,  the  case  cannot  differ,  which 
itself  so  little  di^rs  irom  paidon,  that  the  same  act  is  par- 
don, being  done  by  GSod  as  a  sovereign  Ruler  acting  above 
law,  viz.  the  lai^  of  works ;  and  juSificatton,  being  done 
by  him  as  sustaining  the  person  of  a  judge  according  to 
law,  vix.  the  law  of  grace. 

Adaplwn  also  imports  Uie  privilege  conferred  of  being 
the  sons  of  God.  And  what  is  that  privilege'?  (for  it  is 
more  than  aname:)  that  such  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God: 
(Rom.  viii  14.)  which  Spirit  is  therefore,  as  the  peculiar 
cognizance  of  the  state,  called  the  Spirit  of  adoption, 
(v.  15.)  and  forms  theirs  mutably  thereto:  for  it  was  not 
it  the  sons  of  God  should  have  the  spirits  of  slaves.  'Tis 
pot  the  spirit  of  bondage  that  is  given  them,  as  there  it 
is  ezpraseed,  but  a  free  generous  spirit;  not  of  fear,  as 
there,  and  t  Tim.  i.  7.  but  of  love  and  power»  and  of  a 
wand  mind.  Most  express  is  that  parallel  text,  Qal.  iv. 
Because  they  are  sons,  he  hath  sent  the  Spirit  of  his  Son 
into  their  hearts,  that  enables  them  (as  alsq  Rom.  viii  16. 
speaks)  to  say,  Abba,  Father,  makes  them  understand  their 
state,  whose  sons  they  are,  and  who  is  their  Father,  and 
really  implants  in  them  all  filial  di^cpositions  and  affections. 

Wherefore  it  is  most  evident  that  the  relative  grace  of 
the  covenant  only  gives  a  right  to  the  real  grace  of  it;  and 
that  the  real  grace  communicated  in  this  life,  is  all  com- 
prehended in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  even  that  which  Hows 
m  the  external  dispensations  of  Providence,  not  excepted. 
For  as  outward  good  things,  or  immunity  frt)m  outward 
afllictioiis,  are  not  promised  in  this  new  covenant,  farther 
than  as  they  shall  be  truly  and  spiritually  good  for  us; 
but  we  are,  by  the  tenor  of  it,  left  to  the  suffering  of  very 
sharp  afflictions,  and  the  loss  or  want  of  all  worldly  com- 
forts, with  assurance  that  will  turn  to  our  greater  spirimal 
advantage;  so  the  grace  and  8anctif3ring  influence,  that 
shall  msLKe  them  do  so,  is  all  from  the  same  Fountain^  the 
issue  of  the  same  blessed  Spirit.  We  only  add,  that  eter- 
nal Hfe  in  the  close  of  all  depends  upon  it,  not  only  as  the 
many  things  Already  mentioned  do  so,  that  are  necessary 
to  it,  but  as  it  signified  to  be  itself  the  immediate  perpetual 
niing  thereof.  They  that  sow  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the 
Spirit  reap  life  everlasting,  Gal.  vi.  8.  And  how  plainly 
hath  oar  blessed  Lord  signified  the  vast  extent  of  this  gift, 
when  by  good  things  in  general,  Matt  vii.  11.  he  lets  us 
know  he  means  the  Holy  Spirit,  Luke  xi  13. 

We  therefore  see,  that  this  great  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  vouchsafed  entirely  upon  the  Redeemer's  account,  and 
bv  the  authority  of  his  office,  for  the  building  and  MabUinff 
the  desolated  temple  of  God  with  men;  for  the  rdfuild- 
iagof  it;  by  that  plenipotency.  or  absolute. ftilness  of 
nower,  which,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  he  hath  obtained 


should  be  in  him:  for  the  r^4nkabiifMg  of  it,  by  virtue, 
and  according  to  the  tenor,  of  that  covenant,  now  solemnly 
entered;  and  which  was  established  and  ratified  in  the 
blood  of  that  same  Sacrifice.  Whereia  appears  the  due- 
ness  of  it  to  the  regenerate ;  or  that  they  have  a  real  right 
to  it,  who  are  bom  of  the  ^irit;  and  have  also  seen  the 
large  amplitude  and  vast  comprehensiveness  of  this  gift. 
We  Uierefore  proceed  to  what  was,  in  the  next  place,  pro- 
mised, and  wherein,  after  what  hath  been  said,  there  will 
need  little  enlargement,  i.  e. 

X.  2.  To  give  an  account,  (as  was  proposed  in  ch.  iz. 
sect,  vii.)  How  hiehly  reasonable  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  should  not  be  vouchsafed  for  these  purposes,  upon 
other  terms.    And  this  we  shall  see, 

1.  By  mentioning  briefly,  what  we  have  been  showin^^ 
all  this  while^The  vast  extent  and  amplitude  of  this 
gift  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  most  considerable 
part  of  the  penalty  and  curse  incurred  by  the  apostac^, 
was  the  witnholdmg  of  the  Spirit ;  jQrom  which  curse  m 
the  whole  of  it  Christ  was  to  redeem  us,  by  being  made  a 
curse  for  us.  By  the  same  curse,  also,  our  title  to  many 
other  baiefits  ceased  and  was  lost,  azkd  many  other  mi- 
series were  inferred  upon  it  Bat  this  one  of  being  de- 
prived of  UU  Spirit  did  so  far  surmount  all  the  rest,  that 
nothing  else  was  thought  worth  the  naming  with  it,  when 
the  curse  of  the  law,  and  Christ's  redemj^on  of  us  from 
it,  are  so  designedly  spoken  of  together*  If  only  lesser 
penalties  were  to  have  been  remitted,  or  favours  conferred 
of  an  inferior  Idnd.  a  recompense  to  the  violated  law  and 
justice  of  God,  and  the  afih)nted  majesty  of  hisn>vem- 
ment,  had  been  less  necessarily  insisted  on.  But  that  the 
greatest  thing  imaginable  should  be  vouchsafed  upon  so 
easy  terms;  and  without  a  testified  resentment  of  the  in- 
jury done  by  mining  his  fprmer  temjple,  was  never  to  be 
expected,  nothing  was  more  beconung  or  worthy  (^  God, 
than  when  man's  revolt  from  him  so  manifestlv  implied  an 
insolent  conceit  of  his  self-sufficiencv.  and  that  he  could 
subsist  and  be  happy  alone,  he  should  presently  withhold 
his  Spirit,  and  leave  him  to  sink  into  that  camaHty  which 
involved  the  ftilness  of  death  and  misery  in  it  ("To  be 
carnally  minded  is  death.")  It  belonged  to  the  majesty 
and  grandeur  of  the  Deity,  it  tvas  a  part  of  Ck)dlike  state 
and  greatness,  to  retire  and  become  reserved,  to  rechide 
himself,  and  shut  up  his  holy  cheering  influences  and 
communications  from  a  haugh^  miscreant;  that  it  might 
try  and  feel  what  a  sort  of  god  it  could  be  to  itself:  but 
to  return ;  the  state  of  the  case  being  unaltered  and  every 
way  the  same  as  when  he  withdrew,  no  reparation  being 
made,  no  atonement  offered,  had  been,  instead  of  judging 
his  onending  creature,  to  have  judged  himself,  to  rescind 
his  own  sentence  as  if  it  had  he€a  unjust ;  to  tear  his  act 
and  deed  as  if  it  had  been  the  product  of  a  rash  and  hasty 
passion,  not  of  mature  and  wise  counsel  and  judgment; 
the  indecency  and  unbecomingness  whereof  had  been  the 
greater  and  the  more  conspicuous,  1^  how  much  the  greater 
and  more  peculiar  favour  it  was  to  restore  his  gracious 
presence,  or  (which  is  all  pne)  the  influences  of  his  Holy 
^irit.    Further  consider, 

3.  That  since  nothing  was  more  necessaxj  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  God's  temple,  it  had  been  strange  if.  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Emmanuel  for  this  purpose,  this  had  been 
omitted:  -for  it  is  plain  that  without  it  things  could  never 
have  come  to  any  better  state  and  posture  between  God 
and  man :  God  must  have  let  him  be  at  the  same  distance, 
withoutgiving  him  his  Spirit  Neither  could  he  honourably 
converse  with  man ;  nor  man  possibly  converse  "With  him. 
Man  would  ever  have  home  towards  God  an  implacable 
heart.  And  whereas  it  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  his 
repmlame  at  least  was  necessary  both  on  God's  account 
and  his  own,  that  God  might  be  reconciled  to  him,  who 
without  intolerable  diminution  to  himself,  coiild  never 
otherwise  have  shown  him  favour.  He  had  always  carried 
about  him  the  KtipStav  dfuraitiXnTov,  the  h^art  that  could  not 
repent.  The  "  camal  mind,"  which  is  "  enmity  against 
God,"  is  neither  subject  to  him  nor  can  be,  had  remained 
in  fidl  power;  there  had  never  been  any  stooping  oryield- 
ing  on  man's  part  And  there  had  remained,  besides,  all 
manner  of  impurities:  fleshly  lusts  had  retained  the 
throne;  the  som  of  man  had  continued  a  cafe  of  every 
noisome  and  hatcftd  thing,  the  most  unfit  in  all  the  wo*  la. 
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to  have  beca  the  tenmle  of  the  holy  VleosedGod.  Ithed 
neither  stood  with  his  majesty  to  have  favoured  an  impe- 
Ditent,  nor  with  his  holiness  to  have  fevoured  so  impure, 
a  creature.  Therefore,  without  the  givinff  of  his  Spirit  to 
mollify  and  puri^  the  spirits  of  men,  his  honour  in  such  a 
reconciliation  had  never  been  salved. 

And  t^e  the  case  as  it  must  stand  on  man's  part,  his 
happiness  had  remained  impossible.  He  could  never  nave 
conversed  with  GM,  or  taken  con4>lacency  in  him,  to 
whom  he  had  continued  everlastingly  unsuitable  and  dis- 
affected. No  valuable  end  could  have  been  atuiined,  that 
it  was  either  fit  God  should  have  designed  for  himself,  or 
was  necessary  to  have  been  effected  for  man.  In  short, 
there  could  have  been  no  temple:  God  could  never  have 
dwelt  with  man:  man  would  never  have  received  him  to 
dweU. 

3.  But  it  is  evident  this  was  not  omitted  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Emmanuel.  It  being  provided  and  procured  by 
his  dear  expense,  that  he  should  have  in  him  a  fulness  of 
Spirit:  not  merely  as  God;  for  so  in  reference  to  offend- 
ing creatures  it  had  been  enclosed :  but  as  Emmanuel,  as 
a  Mediator,  a  dying  Redeemer;  for  only  by  such  a  one, 
or  by  him  as  such,  it  could  be  communicated ;  so  was 
there  a  sufficiency  for  this  purpose  of  restoring  God's  tem- 
ple. And  whv  was  he  in  thu  way  to  become  sufficient, 
if  afterwards  he  might  have  been  waived,  neglected,  and 
the  same  work  have  oeen  done  another  wayl 

4.  It  could  onlv  be  done  this  way,  in  and  by  Emmanuel. 
As  such,  ^e  had  ooth  the  natural  and  moral  power  in  con- 
junction, which  were  necessary  to  effect  it 

(1.)  The  natural  power  of  Deity  which  was  in  him,  was 
only  competent  for  this  purpose.  Herein  had  he  the  ad- 
vantage mfinitely  of  all  human  power  and  greamess.  If 
an  ofiended  secular  prince  had  never  so  great  a  mind  to 
save  and  restore  a  condenmed  favourite,  who  besides  that 
he  is  of  so  haughty  apride,  and  so  hardened  in  his  enmity, 
that  he  had  rather  die  than  supplicate,  hath  contracted  ul 
other  vicious  inclinations,  is  oecome  infinitely  immoral, 
debauched,  unjust,  dishonest,  faJse,  and  we  will  suppose 
stupid,  and  bereft  of  the  spnghtl^r  wit  that  graced  his  for- 
mer conversation :  his  merciful  prince  would  fain  preserve 
and  enjoy  him  as  before ;  but  he  cannot  change  his  quali- 
ties, ana  cannot  but  be  ashamed  to  converse  familiarly 
with  him,  while  they  remain  unchanged.  Now  the  ble^ed 
Emmanuel,  as  he  is  God,  can.  by  giving  his  Spirit,  do  all 
his  pleasure  in  such  a  case.    And  be  hath  as  such  too, 

(3.)  The  moral  power  of  doing  it  most  righteously  and 
becomingly  of  God,  t.  e,  upon  consideration  of  that  great 
and  noble,  sacrifice,  which  as  such  he  offered  up.  He  is 
now  enabled  to  give  the  Spirit :  he  might  otherwise  do 
any  thin^  for  man  rather  than  this :  for  it  imports  the 
greatest  mtimacy  imaginable.  All  external  overtures  and 
expressions  of  kmdness,  were  nothing  in  comparison  of  it. 
And  no  previous  disposition  towards  it,  nottiing  of  com- 

{)liance  on  the  sinner's  part,  no  self-purifying,  no  self- 
oathing  for  former  impurities,  no  smitmg  on  the  thigh,  or 
sajring,  "  What  have  I  done,"  could  be  supposed  antece- 
dent to  this  communication  of  the  Spirit.  The  universe 
can  afford  no  like  case,  between  an  offending  wretch,  and 
an  affronted  ruler.  If  the  greatest  prince  on  earth  had 
been  never  so  contumelious^  abusea  by  the  most  abject 
peasant;  the  distances  are  infinitely  «ess,  than  between 
the  injured  glorious  Majesty  of  heaven,  and  the  guilty 
sinner;  the  injury  done  this  majesty  incomprehensibly 
greater. 

And  besides  all  other  differences  in  the  two  cases,  there 
is  this  mo^  important  one;  as  may  be  collected  from  what 
hath  been  so  largely  discoursed,  that  the  principal  thing 
in  the  sentence  and  curse  upon  apostate  man,  was.  That 
God's  Spirit  should  retire  and  be  withheld,  so  that  he 
should  converse  with  him,  by  it,  no  more.  Tne  condemn- 
ing sentence  upon  a  criminal,  doth  in  secular  governments 
extend  to  life  and  estate ;  such  a  one  might  be  pardoned 
as  to  both,  and  held  ever  at  a  distance.  If  before  he  were 
a  favourite,  he  may  still  remain  discourted.  Familiar  con- 
verse with  his  prince,  was  ever  a  thing  to  which  he  could 
lav  no  legal  claiin,  but  was  always  a  thing  of  free  and 
arbitrary  favour.  But  suppose,  in  this  case  of  delinquency, 
the  law  and  his  sentence  did  forbid  it  for  ever;  and  sup- 
pose we  that  vile  insolent  peasant,  before  under  obligation 


to  his  prince,  fi>r  his  daily  livelihood  and  subsistence,  now 
under  condemnation  for  most  opprobrious  affironts  and  mi- 
licious  attempts  against  him ;  he  relents  not,  scorns  merer, 
defies  justice ;  his  compassionate  prince  rushes,  notwitS- 
standing,  into  his  embraces,  takes  him  into  his  cabinet, 
shuts  himself  up  with  him  in  secret:  but  all  this  while. 
though  by  what  he  does  he  debases  himself,  beyond  all 
expectation  of  decency ;  the  principal  thing  is  still  warn- 
ing, he  cannot  alter  his  disposition.  If  he  could  give  him 
a  tnily  right  mind,  it  were  better  than  all  the  riches  of  the 
Indies.  This  greatest  instance  of  condescensicm  he  em- 
not  reach,  if  he  never  so  gladly  would.  It  is  not  in  his 
power,  even  when  he  joins  bosoms,  to  mingle  spirits  with 
him:  and  so  must  leave  him  as  incapable  of  his  most n- 
luable  end,  as  he  found  him. 

In  the  present  case,  what  was  in  itself  so  necessary  to 
the  intended  end,  was  only  possible  to  Emmanuel ;  who 
herein  becomes  most  intimate  to  us,  and  in  the  fullest  sense 
admits  to  be  so  called;  and  was  therefore  necessarr  to  be 
done  by  him :  unless  his  so  rich  sufficiency,  and  tne  end 
itself  should  be  lost  together. 

Xl.  Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  temple  of 
God  individually  taken  as  each  man,  once  become  sin- 
cerely good  and  pious,  renewed,  united  with  Emmanuel, 
ft.  e.  wiUi  God  in  Christ,  and  animated  by  the  Spirit,  may 
be  himself  a  single  temple  to  the  most  high  God. 

I  might  now  pass  on  to  treat  of  the  external  state  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  of  the  whole  community  of 
Christians,  who  collectively  taken,  and  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesns  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  Comer-stone,  m  whom  filly  framed 
and  builded  together,  they  grow  unto  an  holy  temple  in 
the  liord ;  and  are  in  this  compacted  state  a  habitation  of 
God,  through  the  Spirit.  Eph.  ii.  20.  But  this  larger 
subject,  the  outer-court  of  this  temple,  is,  I  find,  beset 
ana  overspread  with  scratching  briers  and  thorns.  And 
for  the  sacred  structure  itself,  though  other  foundaiiaa 
none  can  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ, 
1  Cor.  iii.  11,  &c.  yet  some  are  for  superstnicting  one 
thing,  some  another;  some  gold,  silver,  precious  stones; 
others  wood,  hay,  stubble.  I  am,  for  my  part,  content, 
that  every  man's  work  be  made  manifest,  when  the  day 
shall  declare  it. 

•  Great  differences  there  have  long  been,  and  still  are, 
about  setting  up  (the  m^via)  the  pinnacles,  and  adjoining 
certain  appendicles,  which  some  nave  thought mayinno- 
cently  ana  becomingly  belong  to  it.  And  very  difiereni 
sentiments  there  have  been  about  modifying  the  services 
of  it.  Some  too  are  for  garnishing  ana  adomisgitone 
way,  some  another.  And  too  many  agitate  these  little 
differences,  with  so  contentious  heats  and  angers,  as  to 
evaporate  the  inward  spirit  and  life,  and  hazard  the  con- 
sumption of  the  holy  fabric  itself.  Ill-willers  look  on  with 
pleasure,  and  do  hope  the  violent  convulsions  which  thef 
behold,  will  tear  the  whole  frame  in  pieces,  and  say  in 
their  hearts,  "  Down  with  it  even  to  the  ground."  Bui  it 
is  built  on  a  rock,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  can 
never  prevail ! 

It  ought  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  there  yet  will  be  a 
time  orso  copious  an  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  will 
invigorate  it  afresh,  and  make  it  spring  up  out  of  its  maci- 
lent  withered  state,  into  its  primitive  livelmess  and  beauty ; 
when  it  shall,  according  to  the  intended  spiritual  meaning, 
resemble  the  external  splendour  of  its  ancient  figure, 
Sion,  the  perfection  of  beauty;  and  arise  and  shine,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  being  risen  upon  it.  But  if  before  th^ 
time  there  be  a  day  that  shall  bum  as  an  oven  and 
make  the  hemisphere  as  one  fiery  vault;  a  day  wherein 
the  jealous  God  shall  plead  agaixist  the  Christian  church 
for  its  lukewarmness  and  scandalous  coldness  in  the  matter 
of  serious  substantial  religion ;  and  no  less  scandalous 
heats  and  fervours  about  trivial  formalities,  with  ju^  ^- 
dignation.  and  flames  of  consuming  fire,  then  will  the 
straw  and  stubble  be  burnt  up;  and  such  as  were  sincere, 
though  too  intent  upon  such  little  trifles,  be  saved,  yet  so 
as  through  fire.  . 

A  twofold  effusion  we  may  expect,  of  the  wrath,  and  w 
the  SpirU  of  God.  The  former  to  vindicate  himself;  the 
other  to  reform  us.  Then  will  this  temple  no  more  w 
termed  forsaken ;  it  will  be  actually,  and  in  (hot,  what  m 
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riglit  it  is  ahrays,  "Bedwl.  The  house  of  Gk)d,  and  the 
nte  of  heATen."  Till  tnen,  little  prosperity  is  to  be 
Eoped  for  in  the  Christian  charchj  spirUwU^  without  a 
Itn^  commnnication  of  the  Spirit,  it  cannot  kave ;  exUr- 
ul  (vithout  it)  it  cannot  bear.  It  was  a  noted  •  pap;an's 
obsenration  and  experiment,  Bbw  incapable  a  veakmtud  is 
ff  a  fT99perem  state.  In  hearen  there  will  be  no  need  of 
ifflictions:  on  earth,  the  distempers  of  Inen^s  minds  do 
both  need  and  canse  them.  The  pride,  airarice,  envyingSy 
self-conceitedness,  abounding  each  in  their  own  sense, 
mtm^iny  eTerj  one  their  own  things,  without  regard  to 
those  of  another,  a  haughty  confidence  of  being  always 
in  the  right,  with  contempt  and  hard  pensores  of  them 
that  differ,  q^ming  at  the  royal  law  of  doing  as  one  woold 
be  done  to,  of  beuing  with  others  as  one  would  be 
bome  with ;  evil  sormisings,  the  imperioosness  of  Some, 
and  peeyishness  of  others,  to  be  fonnd  amonff  them  that 
bear  the  Christian  name,  will  not  let  the  chnrcn.  the  house 
of  God,  be  in  peace,  and  deserve  that  it  should  not ;  but 
Uat  he  should  let  them  alone  to  punish  themselves  and 
one  another. 

Bat  the  neaier  we  approach,  tn  earth,  to  the  heavenly 
state,  which  only  a  more  copious  and  general  pouring 
foith  of  the  blessed  Spirit  will  infer,  the  more  capable  we 
shall  be  of  imward  and  imiwaird  prosperity  both  together. 
Then  will  our  differences  vanish  of  course.    The  external 
pompoosness  of  the  church  will  be  less  studied,  the  life 
aod  spirit  of  it  much  more ;  and  if  I  may  express  my  own 
sense,  as  to  this  matter,  it  should  be  in  the  words  of  that 
r  worthy  ancient,  viz.  That  sujmosing  the  option  or  choice 
▼ere  left  me,  I  would  chooee  to  nave  lived  m  a  time  when 
the  temples  were  less  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  marbles, 
the  church  not  being  destitute  of  spiritual  graces.    In  the 
mean  time,  till  those  happiet-  days  come,  wherein  Chris- 
lians  shall  be  of  one  heart  and  one  way,  happy  are  they 
that  can  attain  so  fiir  to  bear  one  another's  yet  remaining 
differences.    And  sinice  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  worship 
together  within  the  walls  of  the  same  material  temple, 
that  they  choose  ordinarily  to  do  it,  where  they  observe 
the  nearest  approach  to  God's  own  rule  and  pattern :  and 
where,  upon  experience,  they  find  most  of  spiritual  advan- 
tage and  edification,  not  despising,  much  less  paganizing, 
those  that  are  built  with  them  upon  the  same  foandation, 
because  of  circumstantial  disagreements;  nor  making 
mere  drcnmstances.  not  prescribed  by  Christ  himself,  the 
measures  and  boundaries  of  Christian  communion,  or  any 
thing  else  that  Christ  hath  not  made  so :  that  abhor  to  say 
(exclusively)  Christ  is  here,  or  there,  so  as  to  deny  him  to 
be  any  where  else;  or  to  confine  his  presence  to  this  or 
that  party ;  or  to  a  temple  so  or  so  modified,  by  no  direc- 
tion from  hioiself.    Or  if  any,  through  mistake,  or  the  pre- 
jadices  of  education  and  converse,  be  of  narrower  minds, 
and  will  refuse  our  communion,  unless  we  will  embrace 
theirs  upon  such  terms  as  to  abandon  the  communion  of 
&n  other  Christians,  that  are  upon  the  same  bottom  with 
ourselves  and  them^  that  even  as  to  them  we  retain  a 
charitable  hope,  that  our  blessed  Lord  will  not  therefore 
exclude  them ;  because,  through  their  too  intense  zeal  for 
the  little  things,  whereof  they  have  made  their  partition- 
vail,  they  exclude  us.    If  again,  we  be  not  too  positive,  or 
too  prone  to  dispute  about  those  minute  matters  that  have 
been  controverted  by  the  most  judicious  and  sincere  ser- 
vants of  our  Lord,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other,  in 
&nner  days,  and  with  little  effect;  as  if  we  understood* 
store  than  any  of  them,  had  engrossed  all  knowledge,  and 
windaai  were  to  die  with  us !  and  that  with  our  bolt,  too 
aoddenly  shot,  we  could  out-shoot  all  others  that  ever  had 
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gone  before  us :  if  our  minds  be  well  fhmiahed  with  hti> 
mility,  meekness,  modesty,  sinoerit]^,  love  to  God,  and  his 
Chris^  and  our  brethren,  no  otherwise  distinguished,  than 
by  their  visible  avowed  relation  to  him,  this  will  constitute 
us  such  temples,  as  whereunto  the  blessed  God  will  never 
reftise  his  presence.  And  do  more  to  keep  the  Christian 
church  in  a  tolerable  good  state,  till  the  waXtyycvcv/a,  the 
Hmes  df  restitutUm,  come,  than  the  most  fervent  disputa* 
tions  ever  can. 

And  so  I  shall  take  leave  of  this  subject,  in  hope  that, 
>  through  the  blessing  of  God,  it  maybe  of  use  to  some  that 
shall  allow  themselves  to  read  and  consider  it :  revest- 
ing oidy  such  as  are  weaiy  of  living  as  without  God  m  the 
world,  that  they  defer  not  to  invite,  and  admit  the  IMvine 
tce,  till  they  see  all  agreed  about  every  little  thing 
to  nis  temple,  or  that  mav  be  thought  to  be- 


long to  it.  But  resolve  upon  what  is  plain  and  great,  and 
which  all  that  are  serious,  that  have  any  regard  to  God.  or 
their  own  everlasting  well-being,  cannot  but  agree  in,  <.  e. 
forthwith  to  "  lift  up  the  everlasting  doors,  that  the  iing 
of  glory  may  come  m."  Do  it  without  dehnr,  or  disputa- 
tfon.  Let  others  dispute  little  punctilios  wltn  one  another 
as  thev  i^ease ;  but  do  not  you  dispute  this  grand  point 
with  nim.  Look  to  Emmanuel ;  consider  aim  in  the 
several  capacities^  and  in  all  the  accomplishments,  perw 
formances,  acquisitions,  by  whieh  he  is  so  admirably  fitted 
to  bring  it  about,  that  God  may  have  his  temple  in  your 
breast.  Will  you  defeat  so  kind  and  so  glorious  a  design  t 
Behold,  or  listen,  doth  he  not  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock  1 
Rev.  in.  20. 

Consider,  as  exemplary,  the  temper  of  the  royal  Psalmis^ 
how  he  sware— how  he  vowed— iwiU  not  come  into  the 
tabernacle  of  my  house,  nor  go  up  into  my  bed ;  I  will  net 
give  sleep  to  my  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  my  ^eye-lids,  till  I 
have  found  out  a  place  for  the  Lord,  a  habitation-  for  the 
migh^  God  1  Ps.  cxxxii  Yours  is  a  business  of  less  in- 
quisiUon,  less  expense !  His  temple  is  to  be  within  you. 
Lament,  O  bitterly  lament  the  common  case,  that  he  may 
look  throuffh  a  whole  world  of  intelligent  creamres,  and 
find  every  breast,  till  he  open,  shut  up  against  him  i  All 
agreeing  to  exclude  their  most  gracious  rightful  Lord, 
choosing  rather  to  live  desolate  without  him  f 

The  preparation,  or  prepared  mansion,  is  a  penitent, 
purged,  willing  heart!    Fall  down  and  adore  this  r 


admirable  ana  condescending  pace:  that  the  high  and 
lofty  One.  who  inhabits  etemitjr.  who  having  made  a 
world,  and  surveying  the  work  or  nis  own  hands,  inquires 
"  Where  shall  be  mv  house,  and  the  place  of  my  rest  1" 
and  thus  resolves  it  himself:  "  The  humble,  brokea,  con- 
trite heart!  there,  there  I  will  dwell r' 

If  you  have  such  a  temple  for  him,  dedicate  it.  Bfake 
haste  to  do  so:  doubt  not  its  suitableness.  'Tis  his  own 
choice,  his  own  workman^p ;  the  regenerate  new  crear 
tpre.  He  himself,  as  Emmanuel,  hath  procured  and  pre- 
pared it,  knowing  what  would  be  most  grateflil,  most 
agreeable  to  him:  to  the  most  exalted  Majes^;  the  most 
profound,  humble  self-abasement.  Upon  this  consum- 
mative  act,  the  dedicatinff  of  this  temple,  i  might  here  fitly 
enlarge ;  but  having  published  a  discourse  already  some 
year»  ago,  under  the  title  of  Mf-dedicoHen  /  f  which  yon 
may  either  find  annexed  to  thi&  or  have  apart  by  itself,  at 
your  own  choice ;)  thither  I  refer  you.  And  because  this 
must  be  a  living  temple ;  there  is  aiiso  another  extant,  upon 
these  words :  Yield  yeunOves  U  Qod,  as  iko$g  that  are  alive 
from  the  dead.  That  also,  such  as  are  incUned  may,  through 
God's  gracious  assisting  influence,  with  eyes  lift  up  to 
heaven,  peruse  unto  some  advantage. 

impt^fM.  Udor.FdnhUanp^ma 
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IN  A  LETTER  TO  THE  HON.  ROBERT  BOYLE,  Et«. 

TO  WMIOH  n  ASDMD, 

A  POSTSCRIPT  IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  SAID  LETTRIt/ 


.  Tbb  TeaeratioQ  I  hsve  long  liad  for  yoar  name,  could  not  permit  me  to  apprehend  less  obliffation  than  that  of  ft 
lasf ,  in  yoiir  recommending  to  me  this  subject  For  within  the  whole  compass  of  intellectual  eniplojrment  and  affuA 
none  hut  who  are  so  unhappy  as  not  at  all  to  know  you,  would  dispute  your  right  to  prescribe,  and  give  law.  Am 
taking  a  nearer  view  of  thejirovince  you  have  assigned  me,  I  must  esteem  it  alike  both  disingenuous  and  undatiiiil, 
wholly  to  have  refused  it.  For  the  less  you  could  think  it  possible  to  me  to  perform  in  it,  the  more  I  might  perceiTC 
of  kindness  allaying  the  authoritv  of  the  imposition;  and  nave  the  apprehension  the  more  obvious  to  me  that  jon 
rather  desiened  m  it  mine  own  advantage,  than  that  you  reckoned  the  cause  could  receive  any,  by  my  undertaking  it 
The  doubt,  I  well  khow,  was  mentioned  by  you  as  other  men's,  and  not  your  own ;  whose  clear  nund,  and  diligeDt 
inquiiy,  leave  vou  little  liable  to  be  encumbered  with  greater  difficulties.  Wherefore  that  I  so  soon  divert  ftom  yon, 
and  no  more  allow  these  papers  to  express  any  regard  unto  you,  till  the  abutting  of  the  discourse,  is  only  a  seemiiif 
disresDeet  or  indecorum,  put  in  the  stead  of  a  real  one.  For  after  you  have  given  them  the  countenance,  as  to  let  it 
be  understood  you  gave  tne  first  rise  and  occasion  to  the  business  and  desim  of  them ;  I  had  little  reason  to  slor  tliit 
stamp  put  upon  them,  by  adding  to  their  (enough  other)  faults,  that  of  makmg  them  guilty  of  so  great  a  misdemesDor 
■nd  in^rtinency,  as  to  continue  a  discourse  of  this  length,  to  one  that  hath  so  little  leisure  or  occasion  to  attend  to 
any  thing  can  be  said  by  them. 


SacT.  I.  What  there  is  of  difficulty  in  this  matter  I 
sannot  pretend. to  set  down  in  those  most  apt  expressions 
wherein  it  was  represented  to  me,  and  must  therefore  en- 
deavour to  supply  a  bad  memory  out  of  a  worse  invention. 
So  iftuch  appears  very  obvious,  that  ascribing  to  the  ever 
blessed  God,  among  the  other  attributes  which  we  take  to 
belong  to  an  every  way  perfect  Being,  a  knowledge  so 
perfect  as  shall  admit  or  no  possible  accession  or  increase ; 
and  consequently  the  prescience  of  all  fUture  events,  as 
whereof  we  doubt  him  not  to  have  the  distinct  knowledge 
when  they  shall  hava  actually  come  to  pass.  Since  many 
of  those  events  are  the  sinful  actions  or  omissions  of  meuj 
which  he  earnestly  counsels  and  warns  them  against ;  this 
matter  of  doubt  cannot  but  arise  hereupon,  vtz. "  How  it 
can  stand  with  the  wisdom  and  sincerity  which  our  own 
thoughts  do  by  the  earliest  anticipation  challenge  to  that 
ever  happy  Being,  to  use  these  (or  any  other  means).with 
•  a  visible  design  to  prevent  that,  whiclr  in  the  mean  time 
u>pears  to  that  all-seeing  eye  sure  to  come  to  pass.'*  So 
that,  hj  this  representation  of  the  case,  there  seem  to  be 
committed  together.->either,  first,  God's  wisdom  with  this 
part  of  his  knowledge,  for  we  judge  it  not  to  con^t  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  man,  to  design  and  pursue  an  end,  which 
ha  foreknows  he  shall  never  attain :— or  secondly,  the  same 
foreknowledge  with  his  sincerity  and  uprighmess,  that  he 
teems  intent  upon  an  end^  which  indeed  he  intends  not. 


The  matter  then  comes  shortly  to  this  sam.  Either  the 
holy  God  seriously  intends  the  prevention  of  such  foreseen 
sinral  actions  and  omissions,  or  he  doth  not  intend  it  li 
he  do,  his  wisdom  seems  liable  to  be  impleaded,  as  above. 
If  he  do  not,  his  uprightness  and  truth. 

"Mj  purpose  is  not.  in  treating  of  this  afifair,  to  move  a 
dispute  concerning  tne  fimess  of  the  words  prescience  or 
ibreknowledge,  or  to  trouble  this  discourse  with  notions  I 
understand  not,  of  the  indivisibility  and  imsuccessiveness 
of  eternal  duration,  whence  it  would  be  collected  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  first  or  s^pond,  fore  or  alter,  knowledge 
in  that  duration ;  but  be  contented  to  ^leak  as  I  can  on- 
derstand,  and  be  understood.  That  is,  to  call  that  fore- 
knowledge which  is  the  knowledge  of  somewhat  that  as 
yet  is  not,  but  that  shall  sometime  come  to  pass.  For  it 
were  a  mere  piece  of  legerdemain,  only  to  amuse  inquires 
whom  one  would  pretend  to  satisfy ;  or  to  fly  to  a  cknd 
for  reftige  fVom  the  force  of  an  argument,  and  avoid  an 
occurring  difficulty  by  the  present  reliefless  shift  of  in- 
volving oneself  in  greater.  Nor  shall  I  desi^  to  myself 
so  large  a  field  as  a  tractate  concerning  the  Divine  presci- 
ence :  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  discourse  particularly  what- 
soever may  be  thought  to  belong  to  that  tbeolo^cal  topic 
But  confine  th6  discourse  to  my  enjoined  subject  And 
offer  only  such  considerations  as  may  some  way  tend  to 
expedite  or  alleviate  the  present  difficulty. 
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flbtr.JL  It  were  one  of  the^reatest  injuries  to  religion, 
a  solnreFBion  indeed  of  Its  yeiy  foundations^  and  than  bj 
dainff  whidi,  we  could  not  more  highly  givbfy  atheistical 
fflin^  instead,  and  under  pretence  of  aserilaBg  petfections 
loiiie  nature  of  Qod,  to  ascribe  to  il  inconsistencies,  or  to 
Sive  a  self-repugnant  notion  4Kf  that  adorable  Being,  the 
nits  whereof  should  justle  and  not  aooord  with  one  ano- 
ther. And  jet  equal  care  is  to  be  taken,  lest  while  we  en- 
deavour to  frame  a  consistent  notion  of  Qod.  f6  reject 
from  it  any  thing  that  is  truly  a  perfection,  ana  so  give  a 
maimed  one.  Whereby  we  ahoiud  undo  our  own  design, 
and  by  our  orer-much  caution  to  make  our  conception  of 
him  agree  with  itself,  make  it  disagree  to  him.  For  to  an 
absdmely  perfect  bcong,  no  other  can  agree  than  that, 
which  not  only  is  not  made  up  of  contredietions ;  but  which 
also  comprehends  in  it  all  rral  perfec^ons^ither  explicitly, 
or  which  leaves  room  for  all,  dy  not  positively  excluding 
tny  of  them.  Which  to  do,  and  tiAerwards  to  assign  that 
ts  ihe  proper  notion  of  Ood.  were  itself  the  greatest  con- 
tradiction. We  need  theremre  to  be  very  war^,  lest  we 
pronounce  too  hastily  concerning  any  thins,  which  to  our 
moit  sedate  than^ts,  i^pears  simply  a  perfection  in  itself, 
that  it  carries  with  it  a  repugnancy  to  somewhat  else,  ne- 
cessary to  be  ascribed  to  him. 

We  are  first  to  susi>ect  (as  there  is  i^ieatest  cause)  and 
mqoire  whether  the  ail  be  not  whaUy  m  our  own  minds. 
ITnich  in  this  and  such  like  cases,  we  certainly  shall,  upon 
due  reflection,  find  labouring  under  the  natural  defect  of 
that  incourorehensive  narrowness  that  is.  in  some  degree, 
maToidabry  followed  with  confusion  and  indistinctness  of 
thoughts.  And  may  perhaps  find  cause  to  accuse  them  of 
the  more  culpable  evils,  both  of  slothfblness,  that  with- 
holds them  from  doing  what  they  can,  and  self-conceit,  1r^ 
which  they  imagine  to  themselves  an  ability  of  doing  what 
they  cannot.  It  cannot  be  unobserved  by  them  that  have 
made  themselves  any  part  of  their  own  study,  that  it  is 
very  incident  to  our  minds,  to  grasp  at  more  than  they 
can  compass ;  and  then,  through  their  own  scantiness,  (like 
the  little  hand  of  a  duld,)  to.  throw  away  one  thing  that 
hath  pleased  us,  to  make  room  for  anotner,  because  we 
cannot  comprehend  both  together.  It  is  not  strange,  that 
our  so  straitly  limited  understandings  should  not  be  able 
to  lodge  commodiously  the  immense  perfbctions  of  a  Deity ; 
so  as  to  allow  them  liberty  to  spread  themselves  in  our 
thoughts  in  their  entire  proportions.  And  because  we  can- 
not, we  complain,  when  we  feel  ourselves  a  little  pinched 
that  the  things  will  not  consist ;  when  the  matter  is,  that 
we  have  unduly  crowded  and  huddled  them  up  {ogether,  in 
our  incomprehensive  minds,  that  have  not  distinctly  con- 
ceived them. 

And  though  this  consideration  should  not  be  used  for  the 
protection  of  an  usurped  liberty  of  fastening  upon  God, 
arbitrarilv  and  at  random,  what  we  please ;  (as  indeed  what 
so  gross  absurdity  mi^ht  not  any  one  give  shelter  to  by  such 
a  misapplication  of  it  1)  we  ought  yet  to  think  it  seasona- 
bly applied,  when  we  find  ourselves  ureed  with  difficulties 
on  one  hand  and  the  other ;  and  apprehend  it  hard,  with 
clearness  and  satisfaction,  to  ascribe  to  God,  what  we  also 
find  it  not  easy  not  to  ascribe.  Nor  would  it  be  less  unfit 
to  ajmly  it  for  the  patronage  of  that  sloUifulness  wherein 
our  aiscouraged  mmds  are  sometimes  too  prone  to  indulge 
themselves.  To  which  purpose  I  remember  somewhat  very 
apposite  in  Minucius  Felix,  that  many,  through  the  mere 
tediousness  of  finding  out  the  truth^  ao  rather,  by  a  mean 
succumbency,  yield  to  the  first  specious  show  of  any  opin- 
ion whatsoever,  than  be  at  the  trouble,  by  a  pertinacious 
diligence,  of  inlying  themselves  to  a  Uiorough  search. 
Though  the  comprehension  of  our  minds  be  not  infinite, 
it  mif  ht  be  extended  much  further  than  usually  it  is,  if  we 
would  allow  ourselves  with  patient  diligence  to  consider 
things  at  leisure,  and  so  as  gradually  to  stretch  and  en- 
large oar  own  understandings.  Many  things  have  car- 
ried the  appearance  of  contradiction  and  inconsistency, 
to  the  first  view  of  our  straitened  minds,  which  afterwaros 
wc  have,  upon  repeated  consideration  and  endeavour. 
fyand  room  for,  and  been  able  to  make  fidrly  accord,  and 
lodf e  together. 

&pecianj  we  should  take  heed  lest  it  be  excluded  by 
over-much  oonceitedness,  and  a  self-arrogating  pride,  that 
disdains  to  be  thought  not  able  to  see  through  every  tiung. 


by  the  fint  and  dlightest'  gl^ce  of  H  liAQghtv  eye;  and 
peremptorily  determines  that  to  be  uuintel%ible.  that  an 
arroguit  and  nainstructed  mind,  hath  only  not  humility 
enough  to  acknowledge  difficult  to  be  understood.  Whence 
it  is  too  possible  some  may  be  over-prone  lo  detract  ttovx 
€k)d  what  reaUf  belonga  to  him,  lest  any  tiling  should  seem 
detracted  from  themselves,  and  impute  imperfections  to 
him  rather  than  confess  th^  own.  And  may  be  so  over- 
ascribing  to  themselves,  as  to  reckon  ji  a  disparagement 
not  to  be  endured,  to  seem  a  little  puzzled  for  the  present,, 
to  be  put  to  pause,  and  draw  breath  awhile,  and  look  into 
the  matter  h^^tim  and  again;  which  if  their  humility  and 
patience  would  enable  uem  to  do,  it  is  not  hkely  that  the 
Author  of  our  faculties  would  be  unassisting  to  them,  in 
those  our  inquiries  which  concern  our  duty  towards  him« 
self  For  though  in  matters  of  mere  speculation,  we  may 
be  encounteired  with  difficulties^  whereof  perhans  nomor* 
tal  can  ever  be  able  to  find  out  the  solution,  (wnich  is  nc 
great  prejudice,  and  may  be  gainful  and  instructive  to  us,^ 
vet  as  to  what  concerns  the  object  of  our  religion,  it  is  tc 
be  hoped  we  are  not  left  in  unextricable  entanglements ; 
nor  should  think  we  are  till  we  have  made  our  utmost 
trial.  The  design  being  not  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  but 
to  relieve  ourselves  of  uncomfortable  doubtfulness  m  the 
matter  of  our  wonhip,  and  (in  a  dutiful  zeal  towuds 
the  blessed  object  thereof)  to  vmdicate  it  against  the  cavils 
of  ill-niinded  men. 

Sect.  III.  But  if  the  unsuccessfhlness  of  oflen  repeated 
endeavours  make  us  despair  of  being  able,  with  so  mil  Sa- 
tisfaction, to  reconcile  some  things  which  we  have  thought 
were  to  he  ai^tributed  to  God ;  it  will  be  some  relief  to  us, 
if  we  find  the  things  about  which  the  doubt  lies,  are  not 
of  the  same' order,  nor  such  as  with  equal  evidence  and 
necessity  are  to  be  affirmed  of  him.  And  when  we  make 
acomparis(xi,  we  may  find  ourselves  at  a  certainty  con- 
cerning those  his  attributes  which  most  commonly,  and  at 
the  first  view,  approve  themselves  to  every  man%  under- 
standing. Among  which  we  little  hesitate,  (as  we  are 
most  concerned  not  to  do,)  about  those  which  carrv  with 
them' the  import  of  moral  goodness :  and  which  render  the 
object  of  our  rel^on,  at  once,  both  moot  venerable  and 
lovely.  For  none  do  more  naturally  obbin  for  common 
notions  concerning  him ;  so  as  even  to  prevent  ratiocinar 
tion  or  argument,  with  whomsoever  the  apprehension  ol 
his  existence  hath  place. 

Eve^ry  man's  mind,  it  being  once  acknowledged  that 
there  is  a  God,  refuses  to  conceive  otherwise  of  him,  than 
that  he  is  holy,  just,  mercifol,  true,  dtc.  and  rejects  with 
abhorrence  the  notion  of  an  impure,  unrighteous,  cruel, 
deceitful  Deity.  As  for  those  that,  by  a  long  train  of  our 
own  more  uncertain  and  lubricous  reasonings,  we  endea- 
vocur  to  deduce;  if  we  find  ourselves  constrained  any 
where  to  admit  a  diffidence,  it  were  rather  to  be  placed 
here.  For  it  is  at  first  sight  evident,  since  God  is  most 
certainly  willing  to  be  known  of  them  that  are  sincerely 
wiHing  to  know  him ;  that  what  is  a  natural  impression 
stamped  by  his  own  hand  on  every  man's  mind,  hath  more 
of  absolute  certainty,  than  what  depends  on  metaphysi- 
cal subtlety ;  whereof  so  veir  few  are  capable,  and  whereby 
divers  pretenders  thereto,  do  so  frequentlv  (and  perhaps 
very  dangerously)  insnare  themselves.  And  it  is  of  far 
greater  importance,  such  a  notion  of  God  be  entertained, 
as  whereby  he  may  be  rendered  amiable,  .and  an  inviting 
object  of  love,  (the  very  life  and  soul  of  all  religion,)  than 
such  as  shall  oe  the  result,  and  entertaiimient,  only  of 
scholastic  wit. 

Tet  also,  since  it  is  very  manifest  that  man  is  now  be- 
come a  degenerate  creature,  and  in  an  apostacy  from  God, 
he  is  ver]r  little  to-  be  trusted  with  the  framing  his  own 
idea  of  him ;  being  certainly  most  unapt  to  allow  any 
thing  a  place  in  it,  that  would  have  an  unfavourable  as- 
pect upon  his  .vicious  inclinations  and  his  guilty  state. 
And  the  contagion  of  man's  sinfulness  having  spread  itself 
as  far  as  he  hath  propagated  his  own  nature :  so  as  no 
notion  in  his  mind  can  be  more  conomon  than  the  perver- 
sion and  distemper  of  his  mind  itself;  the  possibility  and 
danger  is  very  obvious,  of  mistaking  a  dicta|e  of  depraved 
nature  for  an  audientic  common  notion.  And  though 
these  are  not  impossible  to  be  distinguished,  and  in  some 
cases  very  easy,  as  when  men  find  it  imposed  unavoidably, 
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tended  oaJf  ^  than  chac  haoro  chs  cataHMe  of  the  wri- 
tiafs  woot  to  so  oBder  chac  aaavL)  what  it  a^s  of 
(much  toore  what  n  provost  wdl  aodaMte  be  ailmrttHJ  nir 
certain  trwth.  Thovdi.  ^  ii  wkw  soch  thmA  as^  to  at 
aeea  aot  w  —  ifri  ifi  :o  agree  with  ma  toudier,  oor  ea- 
dcoToor  meet  be  the  toore  eoneoK  and  aoiicituns  (as  also 
it  oofhft  to  be  the  toore  auidcst^  :u  dBcosB^  and  rcoHire  the 
hMim^o^or whaninTfir  jeinhianrii  ot'^fiaagiieMmL  Aad 
whoeueeer  concen  iheaseiirvs  to  perase  dnc  veBenbfee 
buMk.  wtU  jiod  «nffT  where*  gta  Uie  oae  bamt  pimiaiaaed 
and  toafaiUmt  a  it^^what  oor  owo  nubfe  easDix  but  bar^ 
been  presKHOiMeed  ^m«>  the  awe  eaqmstte  msdunn  ai:  God, 
whertf^v  W  tonus  and  concnv«»  :he  toedbids oc  <iU  hisdis- 
peOv'^uooeH  and  Jis^fMxses  them  in  the  afnast  iihiHi  iii  ia>j 
to  hi;»  <»wo  ipMt  aod  aMst  anportnnt  «nds:  that  ^^  ail  bis 
wov^  an»  ;iMtgittenc»''  ^  and  ihac  1)« "-  wwheth  all  thmss  ais 
v^Hxhng  tv  'Jh»  v.'vnnsel  vM^  bi$  wtn.'*«  hi  sqbl  :hat  all  wis- 
ib^iii  u*'  amH\»(>nated  to  bun,  theft  he  s^  ceiebraied  m  the 
;»tylei>i*  *  tA>d.  gttiv  wte».  *  ^i  Sor  aio  we  'Jienabre  to  dunk 
it  >uifeaget  a,  ekooy  'inMs^  weact^  aoc  ibte  :u  ir^ce  hun.  oat, 
sH  Ottdt^t-Niiftiid  Ukf  rtMMn  vM*  ev«nr  '^imr  Ite  :iimic«  3t  :u  <iu. 
bV  ih«»  tMkih»  vH  '-hff  m^>sy»  iwfttKi  wt2s«ivai»  mtaf<  diarefure 
bi»  «\{>«cW  lo  be  ihe  ai^Me  itkitneeK  «aid  reuMcer  tNm 

Mv»%i  v»ilvtt  Jv  w*  find  onr»»rv««i  s«^  -^  .^itsevne  br  wise 
(»Hxt  >k^^j<a.U|{  ttMn»  ^  *.bdi  w«  AOf  iottMUinifti  c^NKtnuKd 
W  v\»«n)i*>  AiKi  tJ^ire  tiKtr  <t>fdu  ^H^t«ce  :iiKi  Anxdtict 

y>kbcil  itK^^  t^Vtr^d^H«M  .iK**i  •.Mirv^w*?^^  Ml   bv^w  OMDOge^ 

iiK>uiN  %^vb  %«  b4k%«  ^«tOt>»  >ciK^iu,  etiherviU)  >denc  >^ 
)K»i<Aiiv'ir«  \H  |wrb4»^  mH  >totiiKMM  >.'Trtt>af^  tk'W  tnutrb  les 
^HtiU  tb«  «u«iK4  ^H  mtttt  rwtxH  tt,  to  and  ^  -octc  oa- 
jtviui^)«i  «\cif«ded  bv  'Jke  *Jiatia«  w»:A2om  -  !ii  uh*  .>>tt[ent^ 
ulHUv>tt  wbtM^M)  wir  iini  :ne  ^c^^mc  spo^ie  .  ^i\xw*tn:<aad^ 
u»x  the  vikit  cttiMKnty  ^  bi:^  dtvt&ety  etti^^faientM  «i^ 
dei^itutvlui^^  ^\clatmi&ir  in  a  tn»a2«pv»rt»  O  rise  avm'Ys  '  • 
Aad  wb<Nii  s.Hir  ev^»  t«»U  us.  tVom  so  aanJest  sttipenuotti 
etlK^  bow  fttr  wir  are  exceeded  by  bim  tn  powifr  it  WT»rtf 
tea.'ionable  to  expect  he  shonid  snrpnss  «  pfepcnit>oa2)iY 
in  the  contrtTances  of  bs  wisdooa  abtx  And  wbenNc^ 
the  cvieu^uiccian  is  rare,  aanng  aicn,  of  deep  poUtical  wi»- 
doaft  with  integritT  and  strict  h^teoosnees:  tbrs  proceeds 
i^oah  the  itoperlection  and  insaifici«tte]r  of  the  tbnner  in 
mat  pnit,  that  ther  know  not  how  to  comfioss  tb«ir  de^ 
SJtgnsv  unlo»  <dlen.  b^  sopphioir  tb«ir  wane  of  wisdom. 
put  of  the  ^poU  ana  riolation'of  tbeir  jostice  and  boaestr. 
Otherwise,  these  are  things  not  altogether  so  oot  of  credit 
in  the  world,  bat  that  men  woold  rather  accomplish  their 
pirposes  by  Hit  and  anezeeptionable  OManSs  if  thercoold 
(ell  how.  OnljT  the  reqwct  and  deference  they  hare  for 
them  is  less,  than  what  thej  bear  to  their  own  interests 
and  ends. 

Bot  besides  the  natnraL  inilrzible  rectitnde  of  the  Di- 
rtae  will,  we  are  seeaied,frQm  his  all-snfficiencj,  that  we 
nhall  never  be  frnadnleDtlT  imposed  npon  by  any  of  his 
declaratiotts  onto  the  children  of  men.  For  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  gained  W  it:  and  we  cannot  oonceire  what 
wdncement  he  shoola  hare,  to  make  nse  of  any  so  mean 
liHl  pitiAil  shifts  for  the  gOTeming  of  his  ereatores,  whom 
1^  spontaneoosly  raised  oat  of  nothing,  and  haih  so  per- 
Ihotly  irithin  his  power.    UnlesB  we  dioold.  be  so  most 
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,  injariom  to  him,  as  to  imagine  a  worse  thiin 
of  him  tlmn  we  woold  of  the  worst  of  men,  that  be  loved 
fchrhood  for  its  own  sake.    And  that  against  bis  so  coo- 
j  stantfy  profesed  detestation  of  it,  the  declared  repognaa- 
cy  of  it  to  his  natoie,  andtbe  eren  tenor  of  his  word  (eve- 
!  ry  wine  agreeing  with  itself  herein)  so  often  descnbisr 
'  bim  by  that  fvoperty,  "God  that  cannot  lie."    And,  witH 
positiTcneas,  avowiug  his  own  npri^tness,  ind 
nt,  expresso^  ius  ^rieat  love  to  it,  and  the  higk 
takes  to  find  it,  m  his  intelligent  creatines. 
OB  God  kiveth  righteonsness,  and  with  his     ^ 
doth  he  behold  the  upright '    Nor  is  his  tes-      ^ 
the  less  to  be  regarded  for  that  it  is  laadatoiy.aad     '^ 
For  we  are  to  consider  the  prerogative  of  hin     ^ 
and  Aat  if  he  were  not  d*r«rir*5  be  were  not 
that  his  giving  OS  this  or  anj  rqiresentalioa 
(to  whom  it  were  enoneh  to  enjoy  his  own  pe^ 
}  is  a  voachsaftment,  and  done  of  mere  grace  ud 
fiivoor  to  as,  that  we  mny  by  it  be  induced  to  plaee  with 
rr»ii^*inr  onr  nnsa^cioas  tmst  and  confidence  in  him 
As  abo,  that  he  says  m  all  this,  no  other  thing  of  himseli; 
than  wimt  onr  own  minds,  caosidering  bim  as  God,  most 
acknowledge  most  worthy  of  hinLand  agreeing  to  bim 
with  the  most  anparcnt  necessi^r-    This  part,  therefore,  of    : 
the  iden  of  God  nath  so  firm  a  foondation,  both  in  the  in-    < 
mmi  coaiflezioB  of  oor  own  minds,  and  the  repon  which 
,  his  word  makes  of  him,  that  on  this  hand  we  are  henuned 

in  as  by  a  wan  of  adamant :  and  cannot  have  the  thought    • 
'  of  ^fa<wM»my  kis  presdence,  by  intrenching  upon  his  wis-    : 
ikmBBi  trwi,  w&hoot oflEeringthe highest  violence bothto    : 
hm  ^ad  oniselves. 

I     SacT.  Y.  On  the  other  hand  alsQ,  as  it  cannot  bat  seem    ^ 
to  OS  a  higher  peilertion  to  know  all  things  at  once,  than    ■ 
'  ^radnaHy  toamve  to  theknowledge  of  one  thing  after  an-    > 
(Xher:  ami  so  proceed  from  the  ignorance  of  some  thiiiis    * 
to  the  knowleoge  of  them ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  all  pos^ble  perfection  most  agree  to  God; 
'  so  we  find  his  own  word  asserting  to  him  that  most  perfect 
I  knowledge  which  seems  to  exclnde  the  possibility  of  ib- 
I  crease;  or  thai  any  thing  shoaM  sncceed  into  bis  know- 
I  le<^.    Fbr  how  idninly  is  it  afihmed  of  him  that  he 
knows  aU  things^  And  even  concerning  sach  fotnre  thinp 
as  ahoot  which  oor  present  inquiry  is  conversant,  theaifir- 
]  antiott  is  express  and  positive.    I  am  God,  and  there  b 
:  none  like  aae,  dedaring  the  end  from  the  b^inning,  and 
tiom  ancient  tisMS  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done.'  Kor 
:s  the  affirmation  naked,  and  unfortified.  For  in  the  same 
!  saned  reconfe,  we  have  the  same  thing  both  affirmed,  and 
Tfoved:  innsmach  as  we  find,  in  a  great  part  thereof,  are 
contained  things  fiNretold  by  most  express  prophecy,  nm 
•  which  the  evenfes  recorded  in  other  parts  ([and  many  n 
UMm  in  other  mqnestioned  writings  besides)  have  so 
'  inmv*tonItv  corrc^nnded,  as  to  leave  no  place  for  doubt 
^coTiL  '  hLstances  are  so  plain  and  well  known  that  they 
'  DceedaocbeaKntiflned.  And  sorely  what  was  so  expressly 
foretold  eoaht  not  bat  hnve  been  foreknown.    It  seems 
I  :iwn  ^  atfieflKpt  also  eqoaDv  hopeless  and  nnrelieving,  as 
;  It  were  alvenfiaroas  and  bold,  to  offer  nt  the  protection  ot 
i  his  Wisdom  and  sincerity,  by  assaulting  his  prescience  or 
certain  tor^nowkdge  of  whatsoever  shall  come  to  pass. 
And  that  their  defence  is  not  to  be  attempted  this  way, 
will  tnrther  most  evidently  Uffpeai  from  hence,  that  it  n 
not  imposstbte  to  assign  particalar  instances  of  some  or 
othermost  conicesedty  wicked  actions ;  against  which  God 
bad  directod  those  oittinaiy  means  of  counselling  and  de- 
hotting  men»  and  which  yet  it  is  most  certain  he  did  fore- 
know they  wotthi  da    As  though  it  was  so  ponctoaUy 
detefaDdneil  even  ^  to  a  day,  and  was  (thouwh  not  so  panc- 
tnaUv  i"^  tVretold  onto  Abraham,  how  long,  from  that  Qffle,k 
his  seed  shoaid  be  strangers  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs; 
yet  how  fre^pMHl  are  the  coonsels  and  warnings  sent  tc 
Pharaoh  to  disaaiss  them  sooner ;  yea,  how  often  are  Moses 
and  Aaron  directed  to  claim  their  liberty,  and  exhort  Pba- 
laoh  to  let  them  go,  and  at  the  same  time  told,  i  he  should 
itot  hearken  to  them.    Nor  indeed  is  it  more  seldom  said 
that  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  lest  he  should. 
Though  it  mny  ben  donbt  whether  those  passages  be  truly 
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■Mirtidi  iDf  dtt  fCtffar  netting  of  the  Qtfbrav  idtom 
bdifirell  knovn,  it  wookl  seem  mofe  agr«eaUe  to  the 
lot,  to  luif€  ezpicBsed  only  the  intesded  sense,  than  to 
hat  strained  a  word  to  the  Teir  ntmoet  of  its  literal  im- 

rE,  ud  manifeBdj  beyond  what  was  intended.  After 
like  maBoer  is  ue  prophet  Baekiel  sent  to  the  revolted 
hnelites.  And  directed  lo  speak  to  them  with  God's 
fvn  words,  the  sua  and  pnrpoit  whereof  was  to  warn 


nd  dehon  diem  froBi  ^ir  wicked  wajrs  lest  chev  shoe 
die;  whea  ai  Tet  it  is  plainly  told  him,  hot  the  nonaa  of 
farad  will  not  hearken  to  thee,  for  thejr  wili'not  hearken 
lo  me."  ITsto  which  same  purpose  it  is  more  pertinelit, 
thaaaeceanry  to  be  added,  that  oar  Snrioar's  own  plain 
aneitioBstlMt  he  was  the  Son  of  CM,  the  many  mimclea 
bf  wkkk  he  confirmed  it,  and  his  flnequenC  exhortations  to 
tfa  Jews  to  believe  in  him  therenpon,  had  a  miuufest  ten* 
docf  to  make. him  be  knoihi  and  beliered  to  be  so,  and 
ooBsequmtly  to  preren^that  dust  horrid  act  of  his  cmoi- 
fizkn;  for  it  is  said,  and  the  matter  speaks  itself,  thai,  if 
diejrlnd  koownthey  woold  not  have  crucified  the  Lord 
tf  fioiy:*  notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  thing  which 
Gorj  hsndand  counsel  had  determined  before  to  be  done.« 
That  iSj  ibrBseein^wicke4  hands  would  be  prompted  and 
Mdy  for  this  tragic  enterprise,  his  sorereign  power,  and 
tiie  coQBsel  concurred  with  his  foreknowledge  -so  only, 
lad  not  with  less  latitude,  to  define  or  determine  the 
Imads  and  limits  of  that  malianity,  than  to  let  it  proceed 
nto  tiiis  ezecntion.  And  to  adiyer  him  up  (not  by  any 
toatl  resignation,  or  surrendei^iBs  we  well  Imow,  but  per- 
aittog  him)  thereunto.  Thou^  the  saioe  phrase  oi^de- 
Hrenng  him  hath,  elaewhere,  another  nodon,  of  assigning 
or  anointing  him  to  be  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men, 
^  dyiag;  iraich  was  done  by  mutual  agreement  between 
^  the  parties,  him  that  was  Id  propitmte,  and  him  #ho 
viB  to  be  propttiatedM  Ih  irhich  respect  our  Saviour  is 
iboaaid  to  hare  given  himself  for  tne  same  purpose  ;r 
viueh  porpose  it  was  determined  not  to  hinder  prepared 
liaads  to  execute  in  this  way. 

Kov  if  it  did  appear  but  in  one  sinde  instance  only,  that 
^  Ncased  Gkxl  did  finreknow,  and  dehort  (h>m  the  same 
ttt,itwillbe  plainljr  consequent,  that  his  warnings,  and 
delufftatiinB  from  wicked  actions  in  the  general,  can  with 
BO  pntnoe  be  alleged  as  a  proof  against  his  universal  pre- 
Kioiee.  For  if  the  argument,  he  dehorted  from  the  doing 
soeh  an  action,  therefore  he  aid  not  foreknow  it,  would  be 
lUe  to  eonclude  any  thing,  it  must  be  of  sufik^ient  force  to 
eoodode  aniverstJly ;  wluch  it  cannot  do,  if  but  a  single 
Btanee  can  be  given,  wherein  it'  is  appareilt  he  did  both 
oeboit  and  fordtnow.  It  can  only  pretend  to  raise  the 
dooiit  which  we  haqre  in  hand  tqufiscuss.  how  fitly,  and 
vith  what  wudom  and  sinceri^/Ae  can  oe  understood  to 
iDterpose  hia  counsels  an4  monitions  in  such  a  case. 

Sacr.  YL  Wherefore  nothing  remains  but  to  condder 
how  these  may  be  reconciled,  and  made  appear  to  be  no 
w^  iocoosistent  with  one  another.  Nor  are  we  to  appro- 
head  herein  se  great  a  difficulQr,  as  it  were  to  reconcile 
ais  irresistible pre^eterminative  concurfence  to  all  actions 
<tf  the  ereatnre,  even  those  that  are  in  themselves  most 
iBalignantly  wicked,  with  the  wisdom  and  righteousness 
of  his  laws  against  them,  and  severest  punishments  of  them 
Bccording  to  those  laws.  Which  sentiments  must,  I  con- 
ceive, to  any  impartial  understandihg,  leave  it  no  way  suf- 
fieieotly  explicable,  how  the  inl^uence  and  concurrence, 
^holrOod  hath  to  the  worst  of  actions  is  to  be'distin- 
?nished  from  that  which  he  afibrds  to  the  best;  wherein 
soch  inherentlv  evil  actions  are  less  to  be  imputed  fo  him 
who  forbids  them,  than  to  the  malicious  tempter  who 
prompts  to  them,  or  the  actor  that  does  them ;  or  wherein 
Bot  a  great  deal  more.  ;And  leave  it  undeniable,  that  the 
matter  of  all  his  laws,  in  reference  to  all  such  actions  that 
ever  have  been  done  mthe  world,  was  a  simile  and  most 
tttnral  impossibility.  Nothing  being  more  apparendy  ao, 
w  either  not.to  do  an  aetiott  whereto  thft  agent  is  deter- . 
■ined  by  an  infinite  power;  or  to  separate  the  malignihr 
tl^reof,  from  an  intrinaically  evil  action;  and  that  this 
B>tQral  imjwssibilii^  of  not  sinning  iras  the  ineluctable 
ateof  his  (at  firai)  uMoeent  ereatures.  Who  also  (as  the 
^Mto  be  conceived  of  with  the  ancels  that  kept  not 
tw  first  stadon)  must  be  tmteatood  irreveisiUy 
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to  the  softariag  of  etanial  pmushifteaL  for  tke 
doing  of  what  it  was  (upon  theae  terms)  so  ahaolutely 
imjpossible  to  them  to  avoid. 

finer.  YII.  llus  too  hard  province  the  present  design 
pretends  not  to  intermeddle  in,  as  bein^  neither  aspre- 
nended  manageaUe,  for  those  briefly  mentioned  considera- 
tions, and  many  more  that  are  wont  to  be  insisted  on  in 
this  argument. 

Nor  indeed  at  all  necessary ;  for  though  many  consider- 
ations have  been,  with  great  subtlety,  alleged  and  urged  to 
this  purpose,  by  former  and  aome  modem  writers,  (which 
it  is  oeades  the  design  of  these  pafwra  severally  to  discuss,) 
these  two,  which  seem  the  most  importunate  and  enforc- 
ing, will,  I  conceive,  be  found  of  little  force;  and  then, 
the,  less  strength  whieh  is  in  others,  will  be  nothing:  forw 
midable :  viz,  that  it  necessari^  belongs  to  the  Original 
and  Fountain  Being,  to  be  the  first  Cause  of  whatsoever 
being;  and  consequently  that  what  there  is  of  positive 
beiuff ,  in  any  the  most  wicked  Action,  nmst-prinehDaUy  owe 
itself  to  the  determinative  productive  inflaence  of  this  first 
and  sovereign  Cause.  Otherwise  it  would  seem  there 
were  some  being  that  were  neither  primiun,  nor  a  prime. 

And  again,  (which  we  are  more  concerned  to  consider, 
because  it  more  concerns  our  present  subject,)  that  it  were 
otherwise  impossible  God  should  foreknow  the  sinful  ac- 
tions of  men.  (many  whereof,  as  hath  been  observed,  he 
hath  foretold  J  if  their  futurition  were  a  mere  contingency, 
and  depended  on  the  uncertain  ^wUI  of  the  subordinate 
agent,  not  determined  by  the  supreme.  But  neither  of 
these  seem  able  to  infer  tlm  dismal  conclusion  of  Qod's  con- 
curring by  a  determinative  infinenee  unto  wicked  actions. 
Not  the  fomler :  for  it  may  well  be 'thought  suiBciently 
to  salve  die  rights  and  privileges  of  the  first  Cause,  to 
assert  that  no  action  can  be  done  but  by  a  power  derived 
firom  it;  which  in  reference  to  forbidden  actions,  intelli- 
gent creatures  may  use  or  not  use  as  they  please,  without 
over-asserting,  that  they  must  be  irresistibly  determined 
also,  even  to  the  worst  <h  actions  done  by  them.  Besides 
that  it  seems  infinitely  to  detract  from  the  perfection  of  the 
ever-blessed  Qod,  to  afiUrm  he  was  not  able  to  make  a 
creature,  of  such  a  nature,  as,  being  continually  sustained 
by  him,  and  supplied  with  power  every  moment  suitable 
to  its  nature,  ^ould  be  capable  of  acting  unless  whatso- 
ever he  thus  enables,  he  determine  (that  is,  for  it  can 
mean  no  less  thing,  impel  it  to  do  also.  And  except  it 
were  affirmed  impossible  to  Qqd  to  have  made  such  a 
creature,  (that  is,  Uiat  it  implied  a  contradiction,  which 
oertainly  can  never  be  proved,)  there  is  no  imaginable  pre- 
tence why  it  should  not '  be  admitted  he  hath  done  it : 
rather  than  so  fatally  expose  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
righteousness  of  Qod,  by  supposing  him  to  have  made  laws 
for  his  reasonable  creatures,  impossible,  through  his  own 
irresistible  counter-action,  to  be  observea ;  and  afterwards 
to  express  himself  displeased,  and  adjudge  his  creatures  to 
eternal  pongshments,  for  not  observing  them. 

I  am  not  altogether  ignorant  what.attempta  have  been 
made  to  prove  it  iotoossihle,  nor  again,  wnat  hath  been 
done  to  -manifest  the  vanity  of  those  attempts.  But  I 
must  confess  a  greater,  disposition  to  wonder,  that  ever 
such  a  thing  should  be  diaputed,  than  dispute  so  plain  a 
case.  AndSiat  a  matter  whereupon  all  moral  government 
depends,  both  human  and  divine,  should  not  have  been 
determined  at  the  first  sight.  'Tia  not  hard  for  a  good  wit 
to  have  somewhat  to  say  for  any  thing.  But  to  dinmte 
against  the  common  sense  of  mankind',  we  know  beiore* 
hand,  is  but  to  trifie;  as  the  essay  to  proTe  the  impossi- 
bility of  k>cal  motion.  The  notion  of  the  goodness  and 
righteousness  of  Gkid,  methinks,  should  stick  so  close  to 
our  minds,  and  create  such  a  sense  in  our  souls,  as  should 
be  infinite^  dearer  to  us  than  all  our  senses  and  powers. 
And  that  we  should  rather  choose  to  have  our  si^t,  hear- 
ing, and  motive  power,  or  what  not  besides  disputed,  or 
even  torn  away  frcm  us;  than  ever  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
diqfmted  into  a  belief,  that  tne  holy  and  good  God  should 
irresistibly  determine  the  wills  of  men  to,  and  puniah,  the 
same  thing.  Nor  is  it  djfilcult  to  urge  more  pnziling  so* 
phisms  against  the  former,  than  for  this  latter.  But  the 
effortsof  a  sophistical  ^against  sense,  and  more  againat 
the  sense  of  our  souls,  andmost  of  all  against  the  entire 
eAoiiir.si.-     •  'pfntaiA: 
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W6  viSL  fordnooofse  sftkei  sappow  i;  princ6  endowed 
fdk  the  gift  or  spirit  of  prophecy.  This  moi^.  will  ac- 
mwkdge  a  mat  perfecuoo,  adaed  to  whatsoerer  other 
Ajs  aceompliBhiBflnlB.  And  soppose  we  this  his  prophetic 
AUiitjr  80  lane,  as  to  extend  to  most  events  that  shall  iaU 
udi  within  his  dominions.  Is  it  Jierehy  beeome  nnftt  for 
..in  to  toveni  his  sabiects  bv  laws,  or  any  way  admonish 
..cm  of  their  dotr  t  Hath  this  perfeetion  so  mnch  dimin- 
led  him  as  fo  aepose  him  from  his  goyemmenti  It » 
:t  indeed  to  be  dissembled,  that  it  were  a  djfficnlty  to 
-  r.ennine,  whether  soch  foresight  wot,  for  kimtH/,  better 
'-  wone.  Boundless  knowledge  aeems  only  in  a  fit  con- 
'nnctioB  with  as  nnbonnded  power.  Bat  it  ia  altoMher 
nBiinapnaMethatit  should  destroy  his  relation  to  his  snb- 
leetsL  ia  what  of  it  were  left,  if  it  should  despoil  him  of 
bis  legialatiye  power,  and  capacity  of  goyeming  according 
lolawsnade  fy  iri  And  to  bring  Mck  the  matter  to  the 
supreme  Holer:  Let  it  fi>r  the  present  be  sopposed  only, 
uoi  the  Messed  Gk)4  hath,  belonging  to  his  natore,  the 
uiiirenal  prescience  whereof  we  are  discotirstng ;  we  will^ 
.ireij,  upon  that  supposition,  acknowledge  it  to  belong  to 
^mss  a  perfection.  And  were  it  reaaonawe  to  affirm  tnat 
':  a  peifecti<m  he  is  disabled  for  goyemment ;  or  ^ere  it 
"  good  eoBseiiaenoeY  "  He'  foreknows  all  things,  he  is 
*''?refore  xaiit  to  govern  the  world." 

Sicr.  IX.  And,  that  we  may  consider  the  matter  more 
^nowljr,  woold  the  sappositionof  sach  foreknowledge  in 
God,  make  that  cease  to  oe  man's  dntv,  which  had  oUier- 
vise  been  sol  and  take  away  the  differences  of  good  and 
Mill  Would  it  nullify  the  obligation  of  Qod's  law,  and 
Dike  man's  own  inclination  his  only  mle  1  or,  if  it  be  said, 
oeeaicK  it  ia  foreknown,  man  will  oo  such  a  thing,  there- 
lore  he  may,  where  ia  the  comiexio)^  1  For  what  inflnence 
^  foreknowledge  have,  to  alter  or  effect  any  way,  either 
utenatQieof  the  thing,  foreknown,  or  the  temper  of  the 
^ma  that  shall  do  it;  any  more  than  the  present  know- 
.edfe  of  the  same  things  now  in  doing  1  which  knowledge 
^oae  would  deny  to  Gk>d ;  and  which,  wlien  it  occurs  to  a 
uao,  is  no  more  nnderstood  to  make  an  evil  action  inno- 
:eat,  than  the  action  makes  the  eye  goilty.  of  him  that 
Mia  it  only,  and  detests  it  at  once.  Surety  what  is,  in 
>  own  nature,  whether  good  or  evil,  can  ^ever  not  be  ^, 
'e  it  foreknown  or  not  foreknown. 

Bm  if  what  was  otherwise  man's  duty,  be  still  his  duty, 
Thai  can  make  it  unfit  that  it  be  declared,  and  made 
Vnown  to  him  te  be  so  1  and  how  is  that  otherwise  to  be 
^3ie,than  by  these  ^puted  means  1  yea  (for  this  is  the 
'sseWhat  can  make  it  less  fit,  than  it  would  be  that.  God 
hoald  eease  to  mle  over  the  world ;  and  quit  the  iighi/ot 
'tis  goremment  to  his  revolted  creatures,  upon  no  other 
"easoD,  than  only  that  he  foresees  they  have  a  mind  to  in- 
^e  it  ?  It  may  now  perhaps  be  said,  all  this  reasoning 
^ends  indeed  to  establish  the  contrary  sissertion,  that  not- 
^^^snding  Ood  do  forelmow  mani  sin,  it  is  however 
QCttSttry  he  forewarn  lUm  of  it—but  it  answers  not  the 
^^fititd  difficulty,  viz.  how  treasonably  any  such  means  are 
Tsed  for  an  nnattain^ble  end.  Aa  it  js  manifest,  the  end, 
"Bm^  obedience,  cannot  be  attained  when  it  is  foreknown 
'levin  not  obey. 

Bn:r.  X.  It  may  here,  before  we  proceed  ftirther,  not  be 
'O^seasonableto  consider,  (a  matter,  as  is  known,  wont  to 
>mach  vexed  in  the  schools,)  how  God  may  be  said  to 
^  for  any  end  at  all.  And  it  appears  very  certain;  that 
«  vho  is  80  every  way  absolutely  perfect  anid  happy,  can- 
^  be  thought  to  intend  and  pursue  an  end,  after  the  same 
mourner  as  we  are  wont  to  do/  We  being  conscious  to 
^Ives  of  indigency,  or,  at  the  best,  of  obligation  to  the 
iothor  of  our  bSngs,  are  wont  to  design  this  or  that  end 
'  ki^  i^heving  of  ourselves^  or  the  approving  oorselvbs 
^Bim.  And,  our  satisfoctioa  depending  upon  the  attain- 
■eat  of  it,  we  solicitously  deliberate  about  the  fittest  means 
joattain  it ;  and  are  tossed  with  vario^  passions,  of  desire, 
m  hope,  and  fear,  and  joy,  and  griei,  according  as  the 
Qd  is  apprehended  more  or  less  excellent,  or  likely  to  be 
''iiped }  varying  often  our  course  ujion  new  cmerffencifSt 
i»  this  or  that  may  probably  promote  or  hinder  the  suc- 
^  of  our  pursuit.  In  short,  we  pursue  ends,  as  being 
Both  impatient  of  disappointment,  and  uncertain  of  their 


The  UeaMd  God,  being  indigent  of  nothing,  nor  under 
obligation  to  any  one,  cannot  be  supposed  to  ptropound  an 
end  to  himself  as  that  whereupon  his  satisfaction  depends, 
which  were  inconsistent  with  nis  already  complete  felicity, 
and  would  argue  him  but  potentially  happy.  But  acting 
always  from  an  immense  self-sufficient  iulness  of  life,  and 
of  all  perfections,  doth  ever  satisfy  himself  in  himself,  and 
take  highest  complacenc3r  in  the  perfect  goodness,  con- 
nuity,  and  rectitude  of  his  own  most  holy  will  and  way. 
And  again,  as  he  doth  not  seek  a  yet  unattained  satisftu> 
tion,  in  any  end  he  can  be  >supposed  to  propound  to  him- 
self; so  nor  can  lie  be  thought  to  delilMsrate,  as  we  are 
wont  to  do,  concerning  the  means  of  effecting  any.  For 
deliberation  would  imply  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty, 
which  his  absolute  perfection  cannot  admit ;  nor  doth  need| 
the  whole  firame  and*  compass  of  things  intended  by  him, 
in  their  distinct  reiS^rences  and  tendencies,  being,  at  once, 
present  t^  his  all-comppehendipg.view;  so  that  there  can 
be  no  place  for  any  intermediate  knowledge  with  him,  or 
for  any  new  resolves  thereupon.  Known  to  the  Lord  are 
all  his  works  from  the  beginning  jof  the  world.4 

Sect.  XI.  This  being  premised ;  it  is  now  ftirther  to  be 
considered,  that  howsoever  one  end  oftentimes  is  not  at- 
tained, unto  which  the  oublicly  extant  declarations  of  the 
Divine  will  hs^e  a  visible  aptitude,  vLt.  the  obedient  com- 

Eliance  of  men  with  them ;  another  more  noble  end  was, 
owever,  attainable,  not  unbecoming  the  designment  of  the 
Divine  wisdom,  and  which  it  was  every  way  most  worthy 
of  God  to  be  inore  principally  intent  upon.  It  is  fit  the 
mention  of  this  be  prefaced  with  an*  obvious  remark  *^^that 
the  misapprehension  of  the  s^ate  of  things  between  God 
and  main  aoth,  in  great  part,  owe  itself  to  our  aptness  to 
compare  unduly  the  Divine  government  with  that  of 
secular  rulers ;  and  our  expectation  to  find  them  in  all 
things  agreeing  with  each  other.  Whereas  there  cannot 
bat  bs  a  vast  difi^erence,  between  the  constitution  and  end 
of  God's  government  over  his  creatures,  and  more  espe- 
cially mankind,  and  that  of  man  oyer  his  fellow-creatures 
of  the  same  kind.  The  government  of  secular,  human 
rulers,  can  never  be,  in  jhe  copsiitution  ef  it.  alto^^ther 
abeoloti,  nor  ought,  in  the  design  of  it^  primarily  to  intend 
the  personal  advantage  of  the  ruler  himself,  who  as  much 
depends  upon  his  subjects,  an4  hath  (at  least)  as  'creat 
n^  of  them,  as  they  can  be  understood  to  have  of  him. 
But  as  to  the  bleraed  God  the  maitef  is  f^n^^urent,  and  hath 
its  own  triumphant  evidence,  that  since  he  is  the  original 
and  root  of  a^  being,  that  aU  things  are  mere  dei^endencies 
upon  hia  ab«>lute  pleasure,  and  entirely  of  him,  and  by 
him,  all  ought  to  be  to  him,  that  he  alone  might  have  the 


lerefore,  it  must  be  asserted,  and  cannot  fa^ll  of  ob- 
taining to  be  acknowledged,  by  every  impartial  and  sober 
considerer  of  things,  that  there  is  a  much  more  noble  and 
important  end,  thht  aU  God's  public  edicts  and  declara- 
tions to  men,  (the  instruments  of  his  government  over 
themj  do  more  principally  aim  at,  than  their  advantage. 
viz,  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  his  government  itself;  ana 
that  he  may  be  found  in  every  thing  to  have  done  as  bo- 
came  him,  and  was  most  worthy  of  himself.  And  what 
could  be  more  so,  than  that  he  should  testify  the  aversion 
of  his  own  pure'  and  holy  flutare,  to  whatsoever  was  un- 
holy^and  impure,  his  love  of  ngnteousness  and  compla- 
cency to  be  imitated  herein,  together  with  his  steady,  gra^ 
cious  propension  tp  receive  all  them  into  the  communion 
of  his  own  felicity  or  blessednep  (for  the  Redeemer's  sake) 
who  should  hej'eih  comply  witn  him  1  Nor  are  we  to  un- 
derstand that  he  herein  so  designs  the  reputation  of  his 
government,  as  men  are  often  wont  to  do  things  out  ot 
dcsien  for  their  interest  i^  that  kind,  that  are,  otherwise, 
against  their  overruled  indination.  But  we  ajre  to  account 
these  his  declarations  (although  they  are  acts  of  an  intel 
ligent  Agent,  and  the.  products  of  wisdom  and  counseL 
yet  also)  the  spontaneous  emanations  of  his  own  holy  and 
gracious  nature,  such  as  wherein  he  most  ^lly  agrees, 
and  consents  with  himself.  And  is  it  now  to  be  ex 
pected,  that  because  he  foresees  men  wiU  be  wicked,  and 
do  what  shall  be  unworthy  of  theip..he  must  therefore  lay 
aside  his  nature,  and  omjt  to  do  wliat  shall  be  worthy. ot 
himself? 
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Smt.  XIL  And  herenpcm  it  may  be  expected,  the^more 
ingenuous  and  candid  mil  allow  themselves  to  think  the 
matter  tolerablr  clear,  in  reference  to  the  former  part  of 
the  proposed  difficulty;  i.  e,  will  a|>prehend  this  way  of 
dealing  with  men  not  imprudent,  or  mconsistent  with  the 
Divine  wisdom,  since,  though  one  end,  in  a  neat  part,  ikil, 
3ret  another,  more  valuable,  is  attained.  But  yet,  as  td 
the  latter  part,  the  difficulty  may  still  urse,  vix,  how  it  can 
stand  with  sincerity ;  whereas  that  ena  also  which  fails, 
seems  to  have  been  most  directly  intended,  that  the  blessea 
Qod  should  seem  so  earnestly  mtent  upoi^  it:  since  it  is 
hardly  conceivable,  that  the  same  thing  should  be,  at  oncdj 
seriously  intended  as  an  end,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
give  the  eye,  which  seems  to  design  it,  no  other  prospect 
than  of  a  thing  never  to  be  brought  topciss. 

Wherefore  we  are  next  to  consider,  that  we  may  pro> 
ceed  gradually,  and  not  omit  to  say  what  is  in  itself  con- 
siderable ;  though  it  is  not  all  f  which  cannot  be  said  at 
once)  that  is  to  be  said;— that  the  public  declarations  of' 
the  Divine  will,  touching  man's  dut)r,  do  attain  that  very 
end,  his  obedient  compliance  therewith,  in  great  part,  and 
as  to  many  fiUthough  it  be  foreknown  they  will  prove  in- 
effectual with  the  most)  are  the  no  less  successful,  than  the 
apt.  means  of  attaining  it.  Nor,  certainly,  if  it  were  fore- 
known the  world  would  be  so  divided,  as  Uiat  some  would 
obey,  and  others  not  obey,  was  it  therefore  the  fittest 
course,  that  these  tw6  sorts  should,  by  some  extraordinary 
act  of  providence,  be  carefully  severed  fVom  each  other ; 
and  those  be  dealt  withal  apart  from  the  re^t  But  rather, 
that  the  Divine  edicts  should  be  of  a  universal  tenor,  ana 
be  directed  to  all  as  they  are ;  the  mt^r  of  them  being  of 
universal  concernment,  and  equally  suitable  to  the  com- 
mon case  of  all  men. 

SacT.  XIII.  Neither  vet  was  it  necessary,  that  effectual 
care  should  be  taken^  tney  should  actually  reach  all,  and 
be  applied  to  every  mdividual  person.  Since  it  is  appa^ 
rently  to  be  resolved  into  the  Wickedness  of  the  wond, 
that  they  do  not  so;  and  that  there  is  not  a  universal difr 
fusion  of  the  gospel  into  every  part.  For  it  being  evident 
to  any  one's  reflection,  that  men  are  in  a  state  ofapostaoy 
and  uefection  from  their  Maker  and  common  Lord,  and 
therefore  subject  to  his  displeasure;  whereas  the  merciful 
God  hath  done  his  own  part,  and  so  much  beyoud  what 
was  to  be  expected  Arbm  him;  issued  out  his  })roclamar 
tioDs  of  peace  and  pardon,  upon  so  easy  and  indulgent 
terms,  as  are  expressed  in  his  gospel ;  if,  hereupon^,  men 
also  did  their  jpart,  behaved  themselves  suitably  to  the  Ex- 
igency of  their  case,  and  as  did  beconte  reasonable  crea- 
tures, fkHen  under  the  displeasure  of  their  Maker,  (whereof 
their  common  condition  affords  so  innumerable,  so  preg- 
nant proofs,)  the  gospel,  wheresoever  it  should  arrive, 
would  have  been  entefrtained  with  so  great  a  transport  Of 
joy,  and  so  ready  and  universal  acceptance,  as  Very  soon 
to  have  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world ;  and  being  found 
10  be  of  a  universal  tenor  and  concernment,  and  that 
what  it  says  to  one  n£|tion,it  equally  says  the  same  to  every 
one;  it  could  not  but  be,  that  messen^rs  would  inter- 
changeably have  run  from  nation  to  nation  ;-some  tip  com- 
municate, others  to  inquire  after,  those  strange  tidings  of 
great  joy.  unto  all  pec^Ie,  latelv  sent  from  heaven ;  con- 
cerning the  Emmanuel,  God  witn  us ;  God,  again  upon  his 
return  to  man.  and  now  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself.  And  thus  how  easily,  and  even  naturally,  would 
the  gospel  soon  have  spread  itself  through  the  world !  es- 
pecially the  merciful  God  having  so  provided,  that  there 
should  be  an  office  consututed,  and  set  up ;  a  sort  of  men, 
whose  whole  business  it  should  be,  to  propagate  and  pub- 
lish those  happy  tiding.  But  that  men  shonld  so  indulge 
their  sensual,  terrene  inclination,  as  ncM  al  all  to  use  their 
understandings  and  consideHng  power,  about  other  mat- 
ters than  only  what  are  within  the  sight  of  their  eye,  when 
by  so  easy  and  quick  a  turn  of  thoughts  they  mi^ht  feel 
and  find  out  who  made  them,  and  was  the  Origmal  of 
their  life  and  being,  and  that  things  are  not  right,  and  as 
they  should  be,  between  hiip  and  them ;  and  so  by  what 
is  within  the  compass  of  t^aturail  revelatiofn,  be  prepared 
ibr  what  is  supernatural.  And  not  that  only,  but  to  that 
stupidity,  by  wnich  they  are  unapt  to  inquire  after  and 
receive,  to  add  that  obstinate  malignity  W  which  they 
are  apt  to  reject  and  oppose  Ihe  mercifm  discoveries  and 


overtures  of  their  ofiended,  Kconcikafele  Cntator  and 
Lord.    How  manifestly  doth  tins  devolve  the  whole  biai. 
ness  of  the  little,  slow  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  vorld, 
upon  themselves  onlyl    As  suppose  we  a  wince  of  the 
greatest  clemencnr,  benisnity,  ana  goodness,  irom  vhom  a 
whole  country  of  his  subjects  have  made  a  most  camlea 
defection ;  hereupon  to  send  to  the  whole  body  of  the  re- 
bels a  gracious  proclamation  of  f^ee  pardon  upon  thor 
return  to  their  alle^ance  and  dutjr :  and  it  only  frtm 
Jience  coitoes  to  pass,  that  every  individual  person  of  them 
distinctly  understands  not  what  the  message  from  their 
prince  did  impon ;  because,  they  that  heard  it  wonld  not, 
many  of  them,  allow  themselves  to  consider  and  regard  it; 
and  others  of  diem,  with  despiteful  violence,  fell  upon  the 
heralds,  barbarously  bmchenng  some  of  them,  and  igno* 
minionsly  repulsing  the  rest :  who  would  not  saj,  thit 
prince  had  ftilly  done  his  part,  and  acouitted  himself  u- 
swerably  to  the  best  character,  thowh  he  should  send  to 
the  rebels  no  ft^rther  overtures  1    Sfiieh  more,  if  throngh 
a  long  tract  of  time,  he  continue  the  same  amicable  en- 
deavours for  their  reducement:  notwithstanding  the  con- 
staiit  experience  of  the  same  ill  sdccesst  who  would  not 
cast  the  whole  bui^ess  of  the  continued  ill  understanding, 
between  ^im  and  the  revolters,  upon  themselves  1  ind 
reckon  it  impossible,  any  should  be  ignorant,  of  his  kind 
and  beni^  mclinations  and  intentions,  if  an  implacable 
enmity,  and  disaffection  to  him  and  his  government,  weie 
not  their  common  temper  1 

Though  so  infinitely  do  the  mercies  of  God  exceed 
those  of  the  most  mercifUl  prince  on  earth,  as  well  as  his 
knowledge  and  power,;  that  wheresoever  there  are  any 
.exempt  cases,  we  must  conceive  him  equally  able  and  in- 
clined to  consider  them  distinctly.  And  so  vastly  diftr- 
ent  may  we  well  suppose  the  degrees  of  happiness  and 
misery  to  be,  in  the  other  world ;  as  that  there  may  be 
latitude  enough^  of  punishing  and  rewarding  men,  piopor- 
tionably  to  the  de^ees  of  light  the^  have  had,  and  the 
more  or  less  malignity,  or  propenaion  to  i^oncilialioBi 
was  found  with  them  thereupon. 

Sect.  XIY.  Nor  again  was  it  at  all  incongroous,  or 
unbecoming,  that  the  blessed  God,  this  being  the  commai 
temper  ancT  disposition  of  all  men,  to  reject  his  graeiofos 
tenders,  should  provide,  by  some  eztraordinaiy  mesu, 
that  they  might  not  be  finally  rejected  by  aU,  For  vhat 
can  be  more  appropriate  to  sovereign^r  Cev«n  where  iiis 
infinitely  less  aiisolute)  than  arbitrarify  to  des»n  the  ob- 
j.ects  of  special  favour  1  Who  blames  a  prince,  lor  plscinr 
special  marks  of  his  royal  bounty,  or  clemency,  here  and 
there  as  he  thinks  fiti  or  that  he  hath  so^e  peculiar  &- 
vourites,  with  whom  he  familiarly  converses,  whom  he 
hath  won,  bysomi  or  other  not  common  inducements,  and 
assured  their  loyal  affection ;  though  there  be  thousands 
of  persons  in  his  dominions  besides,  of  as  good  parts,  dis- 
positions, and  deserts  as  they  1  It  belongs  to  sovereig[nty, 
only  so  to  be  favourable  to  sonfe,  as,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  be  just  towards  all.  Yea,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
sufJi  are  the  dispensations  of  the  holy  God  towards  the 
whole  communi^  of  mankind,- as  impoih  not  oi^strid 
righteousness,  but'great  clemency  and  mercy  also.  Thoagh 
thet  might  easily  understand  themselves  to  be  offendei^ 
and  liable  to  the'seventies  of  his  justice,  they  are  spared 
by  his  patience,  sdsCained  by  his  bounty,  protected  by  hil 
power;  their  lives  dnd  prope^rties  are  fenced  by  hiso^ 
laws.  And  whereas  they  are  become'  very  dangeroo 
enemies  to  one  another;  and  each  one  his  own  greatea 
enemy ;  it  is«provided  by  those  laws,  even  for  the  worst  ti 
men,  that  none  shall  injure  them,  that  adi  love  them,  ani 
seek  their  ^ood.  He  interposes  his  authority  on  their  be 
half;  and,  if  any  wrcmg  tnem,  he  takes  it  for  an  nStfSt 
done  to  himself  By  the  same  laws  they  are  directed  \ 
industry,  fhigality,  sobriety,  temperance,  to  exercise 
government  over  themselves,  to  bridle  and  subdue  tbei 
own  ekdrbitant  lusts  and  passions,  their  more  immedial 
tormentors,  and  flie  sources  of  all  the  calamities  and  misi 
ries  which  befall  them  in  this  world.  By  all  which  er 
deuces  of  his  mat  care,  and  concern  for  their  welfar 
they  ndght  uaoerstand  him  to  have  favourable  propensioi 
towards  them,  andl  that  though  they  have  ofiended  him,  1 
is  not  their  implacable  enemy ;  and  mi^ht,  by  his  goo 
ness,  be  led  to  repentanca^ 
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Tetudnonover;  1m  lutth  mit  tlMm  a  Reileeaer,  bis 
•n  Son,  an  ineirnatf  Deitf,  who  «ame  down  into  this 
world,  foil  of  mce  and  trath,  luxm  the  must  merciftil 
enud.  And  they  ha^e  some  of  tnem  been  in  iransports, 
wbet  ibiBf  have  bm  lancied  rnieh  a  descent,  for  the  aoing 
them  only  sobm  lighter  tfood  turn ;  es  npon  the  care  of 
the  cripple.  The  gods  (aaj  thev)  are  come  down  in  the 
sofment-    He  being  Ailed  with  the  glorious  ftU- 


ness  of  the  Godhead,  hath  been  a  volttitary  sacrifice  for 
the  tios  of  Bien ;  and  if  ther  woald  belieye  and  obey  him, 
thsf  iroold  find  that  sacrifice  is  acc^ted.  and  available 
ibr  them.  And  though  thej  are  disablea  to  do  so  only 
by  their  own  wicked  inclination,  eyen  against  that  also 
thejr  htve  no  cause  to  despair  of  being  Telieyed.  if  they 
woQid(vhich  they  might),  admit  the  thoughts  of  tkelr  im- 
poteoey,  and  the  exigency  of  their  case,  and  did  seriously 
implore  Divine  hel|>. 

SiCT.  XT.  Now  with  whoin  these  methods  succeed 
well,  there  is  no  suspicion  of  insincerity.  Let  us  see 
vhitpretence  there  can  be  for  it,  with  the  rest.  It  is  to  be 
eomdered,  that,  as  to  than  he  doth  not  apply  himself  to 
every,  or  to  any,  person  immediitfely,  and  seyerally,  idter 
ame  such  teaor  of  speech  as  this,  '*  I  know  thee  to  be  a 
jMtiflinte,  hopeless  wretch,  and  that  thou  wilt  iiilaUy  dis- 
regard whatsoever  I  say  to  thee,  and  consequently  perish 
•ad  becoBie  miseraJble. '  But  however  (though  f  foresee 
BKst  oertainly  thou  wilt  not,  yet)  I  entreat  thee  to  hear, 
•nd  obey,  ana  live.'*  Indeed,  sending  a  prophet  to  a  pro- 
miseaotis  people,  he  foretells  him -of  such  iA  success,  t 
Bat  it  is  not  told  him  he  shouM  succeed  so  ill  uniyersally, 
and  it  is  implied,  he  should  not. « 

Bat  the  coarse  the  great  QoA  takes,  is  only  to  apply 
Unself  to  these  (as  hath  been  said)  in  common  with  the 
nst.  For  if  it  be  said  he  also  applies  himself  to  them  by 
the  private  dictates  of  his  Spirit ;  ne  does  not,  by  it,  make 
formed  speeches  to  men.  But  as  to  those  its  common 
notioDs,  whereby  it  applies  itself  unto  them,  doth  only, 
aoficic,  in  a  statra  manner  of  operation,  in  and  by  their 
own  reason  and  consciences,  (as  ne  concurs  with  our  infe- 
rior &ciilties,  and  with  the  inferior  creatures,  suitable  to 
their  natures  and  capacities,)  speaking  iio  other  than  their 
ovn  langoage,  as  they  are  mstructed  out  of  his  word,  or 
bjr  other  means.  Which  he  usually  continues  to  do/  till 
1^  their  resistances,  they  haye  sealed  up  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  consequently  (according  to  its  more  ordinary 
Hied  coarse,  and  laws  of  access  and  recess)  shut  out  the 
Holy  Spirit  both  at  once.  Nor  is  it  more  to  be  expected 
he  should  universally  alter  that  course;  than  that  he 
shoold  alter  the  courses  of  the  sup,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
iaaorate  upon  uniyersal  nature.  So  that  what  is  endear 
roared  for  the  reduceihent  of  sUch,  as  finally  refttse  to  re- 
lom,  by  particular  applications  to  this  or  that  person,  and 
beyood  trhat  is  contamed  in  the  public  declarations  of  his 
written  word,  is  by  sutKtitutfed  ministers  find  inferior  agents, 
ifcat  bow  no  more  of  the  eyeht,  than  they  do  themselves. 
And  that  this  was  the  fittest  way  of  deaUng  with  reason- 
aUe  creatures,  who,  that  will  use  his  own  reason,  sees  not  t 

Sect.  XVI.  That  our  disquisition  may  be  here  a  little 
more  strict  we  shall  inquire  both.— What  may  be  sup- 
posed possil^le  to  be  alleged  out  of  Ood*s  word,  in  refer- 
eoce  to  them  that  persist  in  wickedness  till  they  finally 
peiish,  which  it  can  be  thought  not  consistent  with  sin- 
cerity, to  haye  inserted,  upon  the  supposed  foresight  c^so 
dismal  an  issue.  And  what  more  conyenient  courSje  we 
can  think  of,  which  sincerity  (as  we  apprehend)  would 
have  required. 

As  to  the  former.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  that  he 
professes  to  will  the  salyation  of  all  men. «  Not  to  desire 
the  death  of  him  that  dieth.  y  Yea.  and  professes  himself 
grieved  that  any  perish.*  No^  these  things,  compared 
with  his  pdbHc  declarations  and  tenders,  directed,  in  a 
BBiversal  tenor,  to  all  men,  carry  that  appearance  and 
show  with  them,  as  if  he  would  haye  it  belieyed,  his  end 
vere  tosaye  alL  Wherewith  his  foresight  of  the  perdition 
of  so  manj  seenur  ill  to  agree.  For  h<^w  can  that  end  be 
serioDsly  mtended  which  it  is  foreseen  will  not  be  brought 
about  1  And  how  can  it  be  thought  to  consist  with  sin- 
cerity, that  there  should  be  an  appearance  6f  his  haying 
mch  an  end,  unto  which,  a  senous  real  intention  of  it 
.•aois^.  tBMk.tt.7.  ■▼•r.sL 


doth  not  correspond  1  Wherefore  we  shall  hen  axamhie, 
what  appearance  such  exfunessions  as  those  above  reclMd, 
can,  by  just  interpretation,  be  understood  to  amount  unto. 
And  then  show  that  there  is  really  with  the  blessed  God, 
what  doth  truly  and  fully  correspond  to  that  appearance; 
and  ver}'  nf;reeably  too,  with  the  hypothesis  of  his  foresee- 
ing how  thugs  wUl  finally  issue,  with  very  many. 

And  first,  that  we  may  understand  the  true  import  of 
the  expressions  which  we  haye  mentioned,  and  others  ot 
like  sound  and  meaning.  We  are  to  consider,  that  though 
being  taken  severally  and  apan,  they  arc  not  capable  of  a 
sense,  prejudieal  to  the  cause,  the  defence  whereof  we 
haye  undertaken,  which  we  shall  afterwards  more  distinctly 
eyince,  yet,  it  were  yery  injurious,  to  go  about  to  aiKx 
a  sense  unto  a  single  expression,  without  weighing  the 
general  design  of  the  writings,  whereof  it  is  a  part,  h  were 
quite  to  fh»trate  the  use  of  words,  when  a  matter  is  to  be 
represented,  that  is  copious,  and  consists  of  many  parts  and 
branches,  which  cannot  be  comprehended  in  one  or  a 
few  sentences ;  if  we  will  pretend  to  estimate  and  make  a 
judgment  of  the  speaker^  fdll  meaning,  by  this  or  that 
single.passage  only,  because  we  liave  not  patience  or  lei- 
sure to  near  the  rest;  or  perhaps  haye  a  greater  disposition 
to  cayil  at  his  words,  than  understand  his  meaning.  If  a 
couKc  resembling  this  should  be'takta,  in  interpreting  the 
edicts  or  laws  of  princes  and  states,  (suppose  it  were  a 
proclamation  of  pardon  to  delinquent  subiects,)  and  only 
this  or  that  fiivourable  clause  be  fastened  upon,  "without 
regard  to  the  inserted  provisos  and  conditions )  the  (coa- 
cemed)  interpreters  poight  do  a  slight,  temporaiy,  and 
easily  remediable  wrong  to  the  prince,  ant  are  in  aanger, 
more  fatally,  to  wrong  themselves. 

The  edicts  of  the  ^eat  God,  that  are  publicly  extant  to 
•mankind,  (the  universal  publication  whereof  tney  partly 
withstand,  and  which  mey  too  commonly  deprave,  and 
perversely  misinterpret,  where'  they  do  obtain,)  cany  no 
such  appean^ce  with  tnem,  a^  if  he  had  ever  proposed  it 
to  himself,  for  his  end,  to  save  all  men,  or  any  man,  let 
them  do  what  they  please,  or  how  destructive  a  course 
soever  they  take,  ana  shall  finally  persist  in.  If  that  were 
supposed  nis  design,  his  so  seemingly  serious  counsels 
and  exhortations  were  -  as  ludicrous,  as  they  could  be 
thought,  if  it  were  as  peremptorily  determined  all  should 
prrnh-  For  what  Gkxi  will,  by  alinighty  power,  immedi- 
ately work,  without  the  subordinate  conculrrence  of  any 
second  cause,  must  be  necessarily.  And  it  is  equally  vaih, 
solicitously  to  endeavout  the  engaging  of  subordinate 
agents,  to  do  that  which  without  them  is  absolutely  necea- 
sary,  as  it  were  to  endeavour  that,  by  them,  which  is  afaao* 
lutely  inmossiblp. 

Sect.  XVII.  That  whidi  his  declarations  to  nMn  do 
amotmt  unto,  is.  in  sum,  thus  much,-Tthat,  whereas  they 
have,  by  their  defection  and  revolt  from  him,  made  them- 
selves uablie  to  his  justice,  and  very  great  consequent 
miseries;  he  is  willing  to  pardon,  saVe,  and  restore  them 
to  a  bressed  state,  upon  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreeable 
(the  recompense  due  to  his  injured  law  being  otherwise 
provided  for.  at  no  expense  of  theirs]j  to  the  nature  of  that 
Dlessedness  they  are  to  enjoy,  the  purity  of  his  own  nature, 
and  the  order  and  dignity  of  his  government.  That  is,  that 
Uiey  seriously  repent  and  turn  to  him,  love  him  as  the 
Lord  their  God,  with  all  their  heart  and  soul,  and  might 
and  mind ;  and  one  another  as  themselves ;  (bein^  to  make 
together  one  happy  community,  in  the  participation  of  the 
same  blessedness ;)  commit  uiemselves  by  entire  trust, 
subiection,  and  devotedness  to  their  great  and  merciftii 
Redeemer,  according  to  the  measure  of  light  wherewith 
he  sh^l  have  becjn  revealed  and  made  known  to  theih ; 
submit  to  the  motions  and  dictates  of  his  blessed  Spirit, 
whereby  the  impression  of  his  own  holy  image  is  to  he 
renewed  in  them,  and  a  divine  nature  impartei  to  them : 
and  careftdly  attend  td  his  word  as  the  means,  the  impr^ 
sive  instrument  or  seal,  by  which,  tmderstood  and  ccih- 
sidered,  that  impression  shall  be  made,  and  the  very  seeds 
out  of  which  that  holy  nature,  and  the  entire  frame  of  the 
new  creature,  shall  result  and  spring  up  in  them ;  so  as  to 
make  them  apt  unto  the  obedience  that  is  expected  xrom 
them,  and  capable  of  the  blessedness  the^  are  to  eniect; 
that  if  they  neglect  to  attend  to  these  external  discoveries 
slTlB.1.4.  ybriLXfULA  s  ft.  had.  ia  ta 
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ud  vetae  the  (x^muj  aids  and  aasiattuices  of  his  good 
Spirit,  and  offsr  rioleoce  to  their  own  consciences,  thejr 
are  not  to  expect  he  should  overpower  them,  bjr  a  strong 
hand,  and  save  them  aninst  the  continning  disinclination 
of  their  own  wills.  Nor  (whatsoerer  extraordinary  acts 
he  majr  do  open  some,  to  make  them  willing)  is  there  any 
imiversal  promise  in  his  word,  or  other  encouragement, 
lapon  which  anjr  may  reasonably  pronaise  themselves  that, 
in  the  neglect  and  disose  of  all  ordmary  means,  sncK  power 
ahall  be  used  with  them,  as  shall  finally  overcome  their 
averse,  disaffected  hearts. 

Sbct.  XVIII.  'Tis  true  th^  he  fireqnently  uses  much 
importonity  with  men,  and  enforces  his  laws  with  that 
earnestness,  as  if  it  were  his  own  ereat  interest  to  have 
them  obeyed;  wherein,  having  to  do  with  men,  he  doth 
like  a  nian,  solicitously  intent  upon  an  end  which  he  can- 
not be  satisfied  till  he  attain.  Vet  wiUial,  he  hath  inter- 
spersed, every  where  in  his  word,  so  frequent,  Godlike 
expressions  of  his  own  greatness,  all-sufficiency,  and  inde- 
pendency upon  his  creatures,  as  that  if  we  attend  to  these 
his  pablic  declarations,  and  manifests  of  himself  entirely, 
so  as  to  compare  one  thing  with  another)  we  shall  find  the 
matter  not  at  all  dissembled ;  but  might  collect  this  to  be 
the  state  of  things  bety^een  him  and  us,  that  he  makes  no 
overtures  to  us,  as  thinking  us  considerable,  or  as  if  any 
thing  were  to  accrue  to  hmi  from  ns-  But  that,  as  h6 
takes  pleasure  in  the  difiiision  of  his  own  goodness,,  so  it  is 
our  interest  to  behave  ourselves  suitatfly  thereunto,  and, 
according  as  we  comply  with  it,  and  continue  in  it,  or  do 
not,  so  we  may  expect  the  delectable  communications  of 
it,  or  taste,  otherwise,  his  just  severity.  That,  therefore, 
when  he  exhorts,  obtests,  entreats,  beseeches  that  we  would 
obey  and  live;  speaks  as  if  he  were  grieved  at  our  dis- 
obedience, and  what  is  like  to  ensue  to  us  therefrom; 
th^se  ar^  merciful  p<mdescensions,  and  the  efforts  of  that 
goodness,  which  chooseth  the  fittest  ways  of  moving  us, 
rather  than  that  he  is  moved  himselfyby  any  such  passions 
as  we  are  wont  to  ftel  in  ourselves,  when  we  are  pursuing 
our  own  designs.  And  that  he  vonchsafeth  to  speak  in 
such  a  way  as  is  less  suitable  to  himself,  that  it  may  be 
more  suitable  to  u^,  and  might  teach  us,  while  he  so  far 
complies  with  us,  how  becoming  it  is  that  we  answerably 
bend  ourselves  to  a  con^liance  with  him.  He  speaks, 
sometimes,  a^  if  he  did  buffer  son^ewhat  human,  as  aniyt 
means  (and  which  to  many  proves  effectual^  to  bring  us'to 
enjoy,  at  length,  what  is  irulv  divine.  We  may,  if  we 
consider,  and  lay  things  togetner,  understand  these  to  be 
gracious  insinuations;  whereby,  as  he  hath  not  left  the 
matter  liable  to  be  so  misunderstood,  as  if  he  were  really 
affected  with  solicitude,  or  any  perturbadoh  conceniing 
us,  (which  he  hath  suffioi^tly  given  us  to  understand  his 
Uessed  nature  cannot  admit  of,)  so  nor  can  they  be  thoujjht 
to  be  disguises  of  himself,  or  misrepresentations,  that  have 
nolhingm  him  corresjwnding to  them.  For  tl^y reaUy 
aumiff  the  obedience  and  blessedness  of  those  his  drea- 
tues  that  are  capable  thereof,  to  be  more  pleasing;  and 
weeable  to  his  Samre  and  will,  than  that  they.sVuW 
S^y  and  perish ;  (which  ii  the  utmcet  that  can  be  un- 
^oSd  meint  by  thow  words,  Qod  will  have  all  men  to 
W^  and  come  to  the  knowled^  of  the  truth ;)  but 
withal  that  he  so  apprehends  the  indignitvdone  to  bis 
IJSament,  by  their  disobedience,  that  if  tW  chey  not 
JeAeUdulwat  constitution  and  twaiper  of  his  law  and 
vcs  tae  »««»P^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^  ^y  ^jj^  Redeemer)  they  must 
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were  therefore  concerned  to  attend  ajid  hearken  to  sndi 
his  reasoninge  and  warnings,  as  the  apt  means  to  woili 
their  good ;  not  expecting  he  should  take  extraordinarf 
courses  with  them,  in  order  to  it.  And  that  the  real  r^ 
sptct  he  had  thereunto,  should  never  induce  him  to  use 
any  indecorous  course  to  bring  it  about;  but  that  he  had 
a  more  principal  respect  to  the  rules  of  justice,  and  the 
order  oi  his  government,  than  to  their  concernments.  And 
that  he,  notwithstanding,  expresses  himself  aggrieved  that 
anjT  finally  perish.  If  we  consider  and  recollect,  vhat 
notices  he  hath  furnished  our  minds  with,  of  the  per- 
fections o[  a  Deity,  and  what  he  hath  remonstrated  tow 
of  his  own  nature,  so  plainly  in  lus  word;  we  cannot 
understand  more  by  it,  than  the  calm  diqwssionate  resent- 
ment aiid  dislike,  which  most  perfect  purity  and  goodness 
have,  of  the  sinfulness  and  miserable  ruin  of  his  own 
creatures. 

In  all  which  we  have  a  most  unexceptionable  idea  of 
Ood.  and  may  behold  the  comely  conjuncture  of  his  large 
goodness,  strict  righteousness,  and  most  accurate  wisdom 
altogether:   as  we  are  also  concerned,  in.  making  ou 
estimate  of  his  wavs,  to  consider  them :  and  not  to  take 
our  measure  of  wnat  is  suitable  to  God,  bv  coDsiderinE 
him  according  to  one  single  attribute  only:  but  as  they  all 
are  united,  in  nis  mq^  perfect  being.    And  in  that  blessed 
harmony,  as  not  to  infer  withliim  a  difficultv  what  to  do, 
or  what  not.   Which  sometitnes  falls, out  with  men,  whert 
there  is  an  iix^>eiifect  resemblance  of  those  divine  excel- 
lenoies,  not  so  exactly  contempered  tog[ether.    As  it  was 
with  that  Spartan  pnnc^  cmd  general  in  Plutarch,  when 
finding  a  necessitv  to  march  his  army,  and  taking  notice 
of  one,  for  whom  he  had  a  peculiar  kindness,  that  throofh 
extreme  weakness  was  not  ponibly  to  be  removed,  he 
looked  back  upon  him^  expressing  nis  sense  of  that  en- 
^cy,  in  those  emphatical  words.  How  hard  a  matter  is 
U  at  once  IXuip  mi  ^mv,  to  exercise  pity  and  he  vuei 
God's  own  word  misrepresents  him  not,  but  gives  a  tnic 
account  of  him,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  confer  it  with 
itself,  one  pari  of  it  with  another.    Nor  doth  any  part  of 
it,  taken  alone,  import  him  so  to  have  willed  the  happincES 
of  men,  for  any  end  of  his,  that  he  resolved  he  woiud,  by 
whatsoever  weans,  certainly  effect  it :  as  we  are  wont, 
many  times,  with  such  eagerness  to  pursue  ends  npoa 
which  we  are  intent,  as  not  to  consider  of  right  or  wrong, 
JSt  or  unfit,  in  our  pursuit  of  them,  and  so  \ti  (he  cost  at 
our  means)  not  seldom,  eat  ifp  our  end.    Nor  did  that  be- 
long to  him,  or  was  his  part  as  our  most  benijgn,  wise,  and 
righteous  Governor,  to  provide  that  we  should  ^certainty 
not  transgress,  or  not  sufier  prejudice  therel^ ;  but  that 
we  shoold  not  do  so,  through  his  onussion  of  any  thing, 
which  it  became  him  to  do  to  prevent  It. 

Sect.  XIX.  It  may  therefore  be  of  some  use  further  to 
take  notice,  that  a  very  diverse  consideration  must  be  had, 
of  the  ends  which  shall  be  effected  by  QoJ's  own  action 
only,  and  of  those  which  are  to  be  brought  a.  out  (in  con- 
currence and  subordinaXion  to  his  own)  by  the  interveoi- 
ent  action  of  his  creatures.  Bspeciallv-(which  i^  more  to 
onr  purpose)  such  of  them  as  are  intelligent,  and  capable 
of  being  governed  by  laws.  As  to  the  former  sort  of  the« 
ends,  we  mav  be  confident  ihe^  were  all  most  absoluteli 
intended,  ana  can  never  fail  of  being  accomplished.  Fo' 
the  latter,  it  cAnnot  be  oniversally  said  so.  For  these  be 
ing  not  entirely  bis  ends ;  but  partly  his,  atnd  partly  pre 
scribed.by  him,  to  his  reasonable  creatures,  to  be  uieirt 
We  are  to  conceive  he  always^  most  ^»olutelv,  intends  tc 
do,  what  he  righteously ^ssteems  congraons  should  be  hi» 
own  part ;  which  he  extends  and  limits  as  seems  good  ante 
him.  And  sometimes^  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  assnmok 
to  himself  the  doing  or  so  much,  as  shall  ascertain  the  end, 
efifibctually  procuring,  that  his  creature  shaJl  do  his  part 
also.  That  is,  not  only  ^acts  his  laws,  and  adds  exhorta- 
tions, warning  promises,  to  enforce  it,  but.  also  emiu« 
that  ell^tual  influence,  whereby  the  inferior  wheels  shall 
be  put  into  motion,  the  powers  and  faculties lof  his  governed 
creature  excited  and  assisted,  and  (by  a  spirit  in  the  wheels) 
made  as  the  chariots  of  a  willing  people.  At  other  times, 
and  in  other  instances,  he  doth  less,  and  meeting  with  re 
!q.ttance>  sooner  retires ;  foHows  not  his  external  edicts  and 
dtolmKmN  with  80  potent  and  determinative  an  influence 
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M  M  the  entnuM,  tiirou^  hk  ofwii  gnat  detalt,  m^ 

(■lit  to  do  hi8<paI^  w  so.tiuit  end  be  aot  effectocL 

That  the  eomM  of  his  eoonomy  towards  men  on  earth 
B,  iaftuiOj  ordered  with  this  diTeraQTi  seems  oat  of  qnes- 
txn.  Huufest  experienee  shows  it  S^me  do  sensiblj 
peraeiTe  that  motive  influence,  wiiich  others  do  not.  The 
same  peraons,  st  some  times,  mid  not  that,  which  at  other 
tiffles  they  do.  His  own  word  plainly  asserts  it.  "Qe 
WQ^  in  01  to  will  and  to  do,  of  has  own  good  pleasure." 
Where  he  wilL  he,  in  this  respect,  shows  mercjr ;  where 
he  wiU,  he  hardeneth,  or  doth  not  prevent  bat  that  men  be 
haideaed.  Andind^ed,  we.  shooldlie  constrained  to  ra^ 
oat  a  great  pajt  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  if  we  should  not 
admit  it  U>he  sa  .Aad  as  the  equity  and  fitness  of  his 
maldiig  such  diiTerence  (when  it  appears  he  doth  make  it) 
cannot  without  prolaneness  be  demoted,  so  it  is  evident, 
from  what  was  before  said,  they  are  for  remored  from  the 
reach  and  confines  of  any  reasonable  doubt :  since  he  (br- 
akes none,  but  being  first  forsaken.  Nor  nave  men  any 
pretence  to  complain  of  sabdolous  dealing,  or  that  they 
ire  sarprisingly  disappointed,  and  lurched  of  such  help, 
K  they  mi^  hftve  expected ;  inasmpch  as  this  is  so  plain- 
ly extant  in  God's  open  manifests  to  the  world,  that  1m 
ttes  a  certain  arbitrariness,  especially  in  the  more  exnbe- 
laat  dispensation  of  his  grace ;  and  is  inserted  to  that 
poipoae,  that  they  may  be  eaotiooed  not  to  neglect  lower 
aanstaaees;  and  wimied,  because  he  works  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  own  pleasured,  therefore  to  work  out  their  own 
mlvBCioa  with  fear  and  tremUing.b  Whereupon,  elsei* 
vhere,  after  the  most  persuasive  alhiring  invitations: 
Tom  je  at my  reproof;  t  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  to  you, 
I  will  make  known  my  words  to  you,  it  is  presently  sub- 
joiiMd,  Becaose  I  ciOled  and  ye  refused,  I  stretched  out 
my  hand  and  no  man  regarded;  but  ve-  have  set  at 
Booght  all  my  coimsel,  and  would  none  or  my  reproof;  I 
alsowill  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I  will  mock  when  your 
fear  Cometh.* 

Frem  all  which  it  is  plainly  to.be  understood,  that  the 
general  strain  and  drift  of  God's  external  revelatioiEi  of 
his  mind  to  man,  in  his  word,  andrthe  aspect  of  even  those 
passaps,  that  can,  with  most  ooloor,  be  thought  to  signify 
any  thing  farther,  do  amount  to  npthing  more  than  this, 
thai  he  doth  so  iar  really  will  the  salvation  of  all,  as  not 
U^  omit  the  doing  thiU  which  may  effect  it,  if  they  be  not 
negiectfiil  of  themselves ;  but  not  so  as  to  effect  it  by  that 
extraoniiaary  exertion  of  power,  which  he  thinks  fit  to 
oMoy  npon  some  others. 

Nor  is  it  reasonably  to  be  doubted,  (such  a  will  being 
iQ  that  can  be  pretended  to  be  the  visible  meaning  of  the 
Passages  before  noted,)  whedier  there  be  such  a  will  in 
God  or  no:  and  so  somewhat  really  corresponding  (the 
next  thing  promised  to  be  discoursed)  to  the  aspect  and 
"Wearance  hereof,  which  ,is  offered  to  our  view.  For 
what  should  be  the  reason  of  the  doubt  1  Her  ^^^o  best 
phdentands  his  own  nature,  having  said  of  himself  what 
unports  no  less;  why  should  we  make  a  difficulty  to  be- 
liere  htai  1  Nor  indeed  can  any  notices  we  have  of  the 
per&ctiQiis  of  the  Divine  nature  be  les^  liable  to  doubt, 
Uiaa  what  we  have  of  his  unchangeable  veracity ;  whepce, 
» it  is  impossible  to  him  to  lie,  it  must  be  necessary,  that 
he  be  really  willing  of  what  he  hath  represented  himself 
^tobe.  Imu9t  here  profess  toy  dislifce  of  the  terms  of 
that  commoii  distinction,  the  volwUas  beneplaciU,  tt  signi^ 
^  diis  present  case.  Under  which,  such  as  coined,  and 
those  that  have  much  used  it.  have  Only  rather,  Idoubt  not, 
^o&cealed  a  good  meaning,  than  expressed  by  it  an  ill  one. 
u  aeems,  I  confess,  by  its  more  obvious  as^t,  too  much  to 
cQQnteDance  the  ignominious  slander,  which Jproikne  and 
atheistical  dispositions  would  fasten  upon  God.  and  the 
cooise  of  his  procedure  towards  men ;  and  which  it  is  the 
deign  of  these  pliers  to  evince  of  as  much  absurdity  and 
w,  as  it  is  guilty  of  impieiy  and  wickedness :  as  though 
he  oqIv  intended  to  seem  willing  of  what  he  really  was 
^ ;  that  there  was  an  appearance  to  which  nothing  did 
jH^.  And  then  why  is  the  latter  called  vdiuUas?  nn- 
MB  the  meaxung  be  he  did  only  will  the  sign,  which  is 
vfae and  impious;  and  if  it  were  true,  did  he  not  will  it 
]rah  the  win  of  good  pleasure  ?  And  then  the  members  of 
me  distinction  are  confounded.  Or,  as  if  the  evil  actions 
bpyLiLis,ia 


of  men  were  mote  truly  the  objects  of  his  good  pSeisoxe; 
than,  their  forbearance  of  them.  And  of  theseianfts  the  ap^ 
plication  of  the  distinction  of  God's  secret  will,  and  reveaa- 
ed,  unto  this  case,  though  it  be  useful  in  n^uty >  is  as  guilty. 

8kct.  XXI.  The  tnuh  is,  f  unto  which  we  mtist  esteem 
ourselves  obliged  to  adhere,  ootk  by  our  assent  and  de- 
fmcej  that  God  doth  really  and  complacentiall}r  will  (and 
therefore  doth  with  most  unexceptionable  sincerity  declare 
himself  to  will)  that  to  be  done  and  enjoyed  by  many  men, 
which  he  doth  not,  ufiivevaally,  will  to  make  them  do,  or 
irresistibly  procure  that  they  shall  enjoy.  Which  is  no 
harder  assertion,  than  that  the  impure  will  of  degenerate, 
sinful  man  is  opposite  to  the  holy  will  of  God ;  and  the 
madignity  of  man's  will  to  the  benignity  of  his.  No  harder 
than  that  there  is  sin  and  misery  in  the  world,  which  how 
can  .we  conceive  otherwise,  than  as  a  repugnancy  to  Uie 
good  and  acceptable  will  of  Godi  Methinks  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  us  to  acknowledge,  that  God  doth  truly, 
and  with  eomplacen<*y,  will  whatsoever  is  the  holy,  righto- 
ous  matter  of  his  own  laws..  And  if  it  should  be  with 
any  a  difficulty,  I  would  oi^y  make  tlussappofdtion.  What 
if  all  the  world  weve  yet  in  innocency,  yielding  entire 
universal  obedience  to  all. the  now  extant  laws  of  God, 
which  have  not  reference  to  man  as  now  fallen,  (as  thoee 
of  repentance,  failh  in  a  Mediator,  dec.)  would  it  now  be 
a  doubt  with  any,  whether  Gkxl  dia  truly  aod  really  will, 
and  were  pleased  w;ith,  the  holiness  and  righteousness 
which  were  every  where  to  Be  found  in  the  world  1  Surely 
we  would  not,  in  this  case,  imagine  the  creature's  will  more 
piire  and  holy  than  the  Divine ;  or  that  he  were  displeased 
with  men  for  their  beiag  righteous  and  holy.  Now  a&:ain, 
suppoee  the  world  revolted,  what  then  is  that  holy  will  oC 
God  changed  1  will  we  not  say  it  remains  the  same  hdfy 
will  still  7  and  stands  the  same  rule  of  righteousness  and 
duty  that  it  was  1  Doth  the  change  of  hia  rebel  creatures 
infer  any  with  himi  or  do  only  the  declarations  of  his 
former  will  remain  to  be  their  rule,  and  keep  them  still 
obliged,  his  will  itself  being  become  another  from  what  it 
was  7  Surely  he  might  as  easily  have  chang»l  his  laws. 

And  if  we  say  his  will  is  changed,  how  should  we  know 
it  to  be  sol  If  we  know  it  not,  surely  such  a  thine  should, 
not  be  said  or  thought.  If  we  know  it,  how  should  thoee 
yet  extant  laws  and  declarations  continue  to  oblige,  against 
the  Lawgiver's  known  will  1  And  then  the  easy  expedient 
to  nullify  the  obligation  of  a  law,  that  were  thought  too  re- 
strictive, were  to  disobey  it.  And  men  might,  by  sinning 
once,  license  themselves  to  do  the  same  thing  f  though  then 
we  could  not  call  it  sinning)  always.  .And  so  toe  creature^ 
should  be  the  supremeai^d  ruling  will.  Nor  had  it  been  a 
false  suggestion,  but  a  real  trjath  that  man,  by  becoming 
a  sinner,  might  make  himself  a  god.  Or,  ii  it  shall  be 
thought  fit  to  say,  that  the  Divine  will  would  not.  in  that 
suppMed  case,  t^  said  to  be  changed :  but  only,  that  now 
the  event  makes  it  appear,  not  to  have  been  what  we 
thought  it  was ;  that  were  tfi  impute  both  impurity  and 
dissimulation  to  the  holy,  blessed  God,  as  his  nxed  attri- 
butes. And  what  wethooght  unfit,  and  should  abhor,  to 
ima^^  might  have  place  with  him  one  moment,  to  affix 
to  him  for  peipetuity. 

Sect.  XXII.  And  whereas  it  may  be  thought  to  follow 
hence,  that  hereby  we  aiscribe  to  Goid  a  liableness  to  frus- 
tration, and  disappointment.  That  is  without  pretence. 
The  resolve  of  the  Divipe  will,  in  this  matter,  neing  not 
concexTung  the  c^vent  what  man  shall  do,  but  concerning 
his  duty  what  he  should,  and  concerning  the  connexion 
between  his  duty  and  his  happiness.  Wnich  we  say  he 
doth  not  (mly  seem  to  will,  but  wills  it  really  and  truly. 
Nor  would  nis  prescience  of  the  event,  which  we  all  this 
while  assert^  let  fruatnation  be  so  much  as  possible  to  him. 
Especially,  it  being  at  once  foreseen,  that  his  will,  being 
crossed  in  this,  t^ould  be  fUlfiUed  in  so  important  a  thing, 
as  the  preserving  the  decorum  of  his  own  covemmem. 
Which  nad  been  most  apparently  blemished,  beyopd  what 
could  consist  with  the  perfections  of  the  Dei^,  if  either 
his  will  concerning  men's  duty,  or  the  declarations  of  that 
will,  had  not  been  substantially  the  same  that  they  are. 
We  are,  therefore,  in  assigning  the  object  of  this  or  that 
act  of  the  Divine  will,  to  do  it  entird}^,  and  to  take  the 
whole  object  together,  without  dividing  it,  as  if  the  will  ot 
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QMMwIioUyteniiiiiflteiipcaiwhatJxidMd  isbntamxt 
(andespecialfyif  thatbebutaless  canoAemble  p«it)<rf 
Uie  thing  willed.  In  the  present  case,  we  are  not  tot^on- 
ceiFe  that  God,  only,  wills  either  rnan^s  duty  or  fhlici^,  ot 
that  herein  his  will  doth  solely  and  ultimately  terminate. 
Bat,  in  the  whole,  the  detemunation  of  Ood's  will  is,  diat 
man  shall  be  duly  govemed.  that  is,  congmoiiBly  both  tp 
himself,  and  him.  Thair  sooh  and  sach  thin^  most  eon- 
ffroons  to  both,  shall  be  man's  duty,  by  his  doing  whereof, 
ue  dignity  and  honour  of  God's  own  government  might 
be  presenred,  which  was  the  thing  prmcipally  to  be  de- 
signed, and  in  the  first  plaee.  And,  as  what  was  secondary 
thereto,  that  hereby  man^s  felicity  should  be  provided  f<^r. 
Thererore  it  being  foreseen  a  violation  would  be  done  to 
the  sacred  rights  of  the  t>ivine  government,  by  man's  dis- 
obedience, it  is  resolved,  they  shall  be  repaired  and  main- 
tained by  o^er  means.  So  that  the  Divine  will  hath  its  ef- 
fect ;  as  to  what  was  its  more  noble  and  princi]^  design, 
the  other  part  failing  only  by  his  default,  whose  ^  the  loss. 

And  if  yet  it  should  l>e  msisfeed)  that  in  asserting  God 
to  will  what  by  his  laws  he  hath  madetecome  man's  duty, 
even  whete  it  is  not  done  we  shall  herein  ascribe  to  him, 
at  least,  an  inefestual  and  an  imperfect  will,  as  which 
doth  not  bring  to  pass  the  thing  wQled.  It  is  answered,- 
diat  imperfection  were  with  no  pretence  imputable  to  the 
Divine  will,  merely  for  its  not  effefcting  every  thing, 
whereto  it  may  have  a  real  propension.  But  it  would  be 
more  liable  to  that  imputation,  if  it  should  effect  any  thin^, 
which  it  were  less  fit  for  hi^rto  effect,  than  not  to  effect  it 
"The  absolute  perfection  of  his  will  stands  ill  the  propor- 
tion, which  eveiT  act  of  it  bears,  to  the  importance  oi  th^ 
things  about  which  it  is  conversant.  Even  as,  with  men, 
the  perfection  of  any  act  of  will  is  to  be  estimated,  i^t  by 
the  mere  peremptory  sturdiness  of  it^ut  by  its  proportion 
to  the  goodness  of  the  thing  willed,  upon  whicn  account, 
a  mere  velleity  (as  many  love  to  speaft)  when  the  degree 
of  goodness  in  the  object  claims  no  more,  hath  uncon- 
eeivably  greater  perfection  in  it,  than  the  most  obstinate 
volition.  And  smce  the  event  forbid^  us  to  admit  thtii 
God  did  ever  will  the  obedience  and  ^elicinr  of  all,  with 
such  a  will  as'shouldbe  effective  thereof;  it  yet  his  plain 
word  shall  be  acknowled^d  the  measure  of  our  belief,  in 
this  matter,  which  so  plainly  asserts  him  someway  to  will 
the  salvation  Of  all  men,  'tis  strange  if,  hereupon,  we  shall 
not  admit  rather  of  a  will  not-effective  of  the  thing  will- 
ed^han  none  atall. 

The  wiU  of  God  is  sufficiently  to  be  vindicated  from  all 
imperfection,  if  "^e  have  sufficient  reason  for  all  the  pro- 
pensions  and  determinatians  of  it,  whether  f^om  the  valnis 
of  th^  things  willed,  or  from  his  own  sovereignty  who 
wills  them.  In  the  present  case,  we  need  ^ot  doubt  to  af- 
firm, that  the  obedience  and  felicity  of  aUmen,  is  of  that 
▼alue.  as  whereunto  a  propension  of  will,  b^  only  simple 
complacency,  is  proportionable.  Yet  that  his  not  procur- 
^g,  as  to  all,  (by  such  courses  as  lie  more  extraoroinarily 
takes  with  some,)  th^t  they,  shall,  in  event,  obey  and  be 
happy,  is  upon  so  much  more  valuable  reasons  (as  there 
will  be  furtner  occasion  to  show  ere  long)  as  that,  not  to  do 
it  was  more  eligible,  with  the  higher  complacency  of  a 
determinative  will.  Ajid  since  the  public  declarations  of 
his  good  will,  towards  all  men,  import  no  more  than  the 
former,  and  do  plainly  import  so  much;  their  correspond- 
ency to  the  matter  declared  is  sufficiently  apparent.  And 
80  is  the  congruity  of  both  with  his  prescience  of  the  event. 
For  though,  when  God  urges  and  incites  men,  by  exhorta- 
tions, promises,  and  threats,  to  the  doing  of  their  own  part, 
(which  it  is  most  agreeable  to  his  holy,  gracious  natur/e  to 
do,)  be  foresee  many  will  not  be  movM  thereby ;  but  per- 
siBfin  wilfVil  hegleet  and  rebellions  till  they  perish :  he,  at 
Ae  same  time,  sees  that  they  ndj^bt  do  otherwise,  and  that, 
if  they  would  comply  with  his  methdds;  things  would 
otherwise  issue  with  tnem.  His  prescience,  no  way,  im- 
posing upon  them  a  necessity  to  transgress.  For  they  do 
It  not  because  he  foreknew  it,  but  he  only  forelmew  it  be- 
cause they  would  do  so.  And  hence  he  had,  as  it  was  ne- 
ee^sar^  he  should  have,  not  only  this  for  the  dbject  of  his 
foreknowledge  that  they  would  do  amiss  and  perish ;  but 
the  whole  case  in  its  circumstances,  that  they  would  do  so. 
not  throuffh  his  omission,  but  their  own.  And  there  had 
i  no  place  left  for  this  state  of  the  case,  if  the  public 


edicts  and  maailvBlihad  not  aaMfixikyin4lifctttir,« 
they  ha^e.  So  that  tbaoonsidmtioii  of  his  pceieittee 
being  taken  in,  gives  us  imJhf  ,  in  the  whole,  this  slate  of 
the  case,  that  he  foresaw  men  would  not  take  that  ooons 
whidv  he  truly  declared  hunself  willing  they  dumld  (ud 
was  graciously  rcMdv  to  assist  them  in  it)  in  ordN*  to  tteir 
own  well-b^ing.  Whence  all  oomplaiBt  of  insincere  dni- 
ing  is  left  without  pretei^ce. 

SnGT.  XXIII.  Nor  (as  we  also  undertook  to  dwv) 
could  any  course  (within  our  prospect)  have  been  ttkea, 
tha^  was  fit,  in  itself,  and  more  agreeable  to  sineentj. 
There  are  only  these  two  ways  to  be  thocight  on  bendn; 
eit|ier,  that  God  should  whooly  have  forborne  to  inake 
overtures' to  men  in  common ;  atf  that  he  should  eifioi- 
ciously  have  overpowered  all  into  aeomplianoe  with  then. 
And  mere  is  litue  doubt,  hut  upon  sober  considentiaB, 
both  of  these  will  be  judged  altocether  unfit.  Thtfmwer  t 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  most  disagreeable— to  tne  exict 
measures  of  his  government,  to  let  a  race  of  sinAd  em 
tutea  persist,  through  many  successive  ages,  in  aportief 
and  rebellion,  when  the  characters  pf  that  law,  firA  writ- 
ten in  man's  heart,  were  in  so  great  a  measure  outwon, 
add  become  ill^ble ;  without  renewing  the  impresnoo, 
in  another  way;  and  re-assertinff  his  right  and  authoritjr, 
as  their  Ruler  and  Lord  :•— ^  the  holiness  of  his  natore, 
not-  to  send  ifito  the  world  such  a  declai«den  of  hu  will, 
as  mi^ht  be  a  standing  testimony  against  the  impurity 
whereinto  it  was  lapsed ;— 4o  the  gtmdness  of  it,  not  to 
make  known  upon  what  terms,  and-for  whose  sake,  be  wu 
reconcileahle ;  and^-*to  the  truth  of  the  thing,  since  he 
reaHy  had  euch  kind  propensions  towards  men  in  conimoo, 
hot  to  make  them  known :— that  it  had,  itself,  been  more 
liable  to  the  charge  of  insincerihr,  to  haye  concealed  from 
men  what  was  real  truth,  and  of  so  much  cooeeminent  to 
them.    And  he  did,  in  revealing  theqi,  but  act  his  ova 
nature;  the  goodness  whereof  »  no  more  lessened,  ^ 
man's  refusafof  its  offers,  than  his  truth  can  be  tauuleoC 
none  effect  bv  their  disbelief  of  its  assertions :  besides  the 
great  use  sucn  an  extant  revelation  of  the  way  of  recoveTT 
wha  to  be  of,  to  those  that  should  obediently  comply  with 
it,  even  after  they  should  be  won  so  to  do. 

Sect.  XXIV.  And  the  laUer  we  may  also  apprebead 
very  unfit  too ;  though,  because  that  is  (ess  obvious,  it  ^^ 
quires  to  b^  more  largely  in^ted  on. '  For  it  would  seen 
that  if  we  do  not  effect  any  thing  which  we  have  a  reel 
will  unto,  it  must  proceed  ftom  impotency,  and  that  we 
cannot  do  it,  whicti,  who  would  say  of  the  great  Godi 
Herein,  therefore,  we  shall  proceed  by  steps.  And  grado- 
ally  offec  the  things  that  follow  to  consideration. 

As^  that  it  Were  indeed  most  repu|:nant  to' the  notion  of 
a  Deity,  to  suppose  any  thing,  which  includes  in  it  no 
oontradicWon  impossible  to  God.  considered  according  to 
that  single  attribute  of  power  only.  But  yet  we  mpt  add, 
that  this  were  a  very  unequal  way  of  estimating  whit 
God  can  do,  that  is,  to  consider  him  as  a  mere  Being  of 
power.  For  the  notion  of  God  so  conceived,  were  very 
inadequate  to  him,  which  taken  entirely,  imports  the  com- 
prehension of  all  perfections.  So  that  they  are  two  veiT 
distant  questions,— What  the  power  of  God  alone  cooM 
do  1  aiiid— What  God  can  do  1  And  whereas  to  the  for- 
mer  the  answer  would  be, — whatsoever  is  not  in  itself 
repugnant  to  be  done.  To  tSie  latter,  it  must  only  be,— 
whatsoever  it  becomes  or  is  agreeable  to  a  Being  every  war 
perfect  to  do.  And  so  it  is  to  be  ^tribated  to  the  excel- 
lency of  his  nature,  if  amon^  all  things  not  simply  im- 
possible, there  be  any,  which  it  may  be'truly  said  he  caa- 
not  do.  Or,  it  proceeds  n^t  from  the  imperfection  6f  his 
power,  but  firottt  the  concurrence  of  all  other  perfectioas 
in  him.  Hence  his  own  word  plainly  affirms  of  him  that 
he  cannot  lie.  And  by  common  consent  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  cannot  do  any  unjust  act  whatsoever. 

To  this  I  doubt  not  we  may  with  as  common  sufirage 
Twhen  the  matter  is  considered)  subjoin,  that  His  wisdom 
aqth  as  mueh  limit  the  exercise  of  his  power,  as  his  righte- 
ousness or  his  truth  doth.  And  that  it  m^  with  as  much 
confidence,  and  clearness,  be  said  and  unaerstooMi,  that  he 
cannot  do  an  unwise  or  imprudent  act  su  an  unjast. 
Further,  that  as  his  righteousness  eorresponds  to  the  fos- 
tice  of  things,  to  be  done  or  not  done,  so  doth  his  wisdom 
to  the  congruity  or  fitness,    do  that  he  cannot  do  what  it 
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I  k«iti)rUttC»*sbeoMMkefewiM;nidbMMwlie 
'  jfMilterfeeayiBdiBflaiti^  win,  tberefbnnodiiiig  that 
fclentt.  BvtiHMUaoeTer  isittefl^  when  a  coBUMiiMii 
iimide  between  doiBg  this  or  that,  or  betwwa  doinff  aad 
Mdoiu,  that  the  peneotian  of  his  nature  resderi  neeea- 
■ly  tolmn,  and  the  opposite  pan  impoBBible.  AAUiithat 
this  meuore  BUt  be  anderslood  to  nave  a  Tcry  large  and 
most  M&eral  extent  onto  allthe  aibinof  his  mrernment, 
theobjeet  it  eoneema  beinff  ao  veiy  larga.  we,  in  oar 
obeerfttMRif  may  take  notice,  that  fever  qneatioBs  eaa 
oecar  coBeening  what  la  n^t  or  wrong,  than  whatlaflt 
orantt  And  whereas  anj  nan  vmj  in  a  moaeiit  be 
iKneflt,  if  he  have  a  mind  to  it;  verjfewCand  that  by 
kxkg  experieace)  can  erer  attain  to  be  wise.  The  things 
ftboitf  vaieh  jiatiee  is  conversant  being  reducible  to  cer- 
tuB  rales,  bat  wisdom  sopposes  very  ceneral  knowledge  <rf 
things  scaree  capable  of  such  redaction.  And  is,  besides, 
Ike  priaiaiT  reipiisite,  in  any  one  that  bean  rale  over 
oihen:  end  mnst  therefore  most  eminently  Inflaenee  all 
Ihe  MaMemenis  of  the  Sopceme  Rnler. 

ter.  XXy.  It  lamofeoTer  to  be  conaideredJftat  in- 

naeiaUe  eongrnities  lie  open  to  the  Infinite  wisdom, 

ThichareaererobTiovstooorvieworthotight    Astoa 

velkiodied  scholar,  thonsands  of  oobsrent  notions,  which 

n  flUtersle  peison  never  thought  of;  to  a  practised  conr- 

iier,orwell-edacated  gentleman,  many  decencies  and  lade- 

ODdes,  in  the  matter  of  civil  bdiavioor  and  con  venation, 

vluekaa  anbred  matic  knows  nothing  of;  and  to  an  ex- 

pmoMei  statesman,  those  importtocies,  which  never 

oeeir  to  the  thongiitaof  him  who  daily  follows  the  plough. 

Whatgofemuent  ie  tiiere  that  hath  not  its  arcana^  pro- 

fornd  oTfsteries,  and  reasons  of  state,  that  a  vulgar  wit 

euuiot  fife  intol    And  ftom  whence,  the  account  to  be 

givoi,  why  this  or  that  is  done  or  not  done,  is  not,  alwayrf, 

tkat  it  WDiui  have  been  imjust  it  should  be  otherwise,  out 

it  bad  been  imprudent    Aiid  many  things  are.  hereupon, 

jidged  neeesmry*  not  fWmi  the  exigency  of  justice,  but 

Man  of  slate.    Whereupon  men  of  modest  and  sober 

njidi,  that  have  had  experience  of  the  wisdom  of  their 

gorenon  and  their  happy  conduct,  through  a  considerable 

tract  of  time;  when  they  see  things  done  by  them,  the 

leading  reasons  whereof  they  do  not  understand,  and  the 

tSea  aid  sacoeas  comes  not  yet  iA  view,  suspend  their 

eeasve;  while  as  yet  all  seems  to  them  obscure,  and 

vrapt  op  in  chnids  and  darkness.    Yea  though  the  course 

that  is  taken  have,  to  their  i^jprehension,  an  in  aspect. 

Aeooimting  it  becomes  them  not,  to  make  a  judgment  of 

Ibiinsao  far  above  their  reach,  and  confiding  in  the  tried 

mom  of  their  rulers,  wh(K  thev  believe,  see  reasons  for 

vfaat  they  do,  into  which  they  nnd  themselves  unable  to 

paetrate.   With  how  much  more  submtss  and  humble 

voientioa,  ought  the  methods  of  the  Divine  government 

to  be  bdield  anl  adored,  apaa  the  certain  assurance  we 

hare,  that  all  things  therein  are  managed  by  that  wisdom, 

vhiehconld  never  in  any  thing  misbike  its  way  1    Where- 

tt,  there  was  never  any  tontinaed  adminiBtration  of  human 

8i>v<enaienl,  ao  auxnirate  and  exact,  but  that  after  some 

tnet  of  time,  Jsome  or  other  errors  might  be  refiected  on 

therein. 

Aaaan,  it  may  Ibrther  be  said,  without  i^resuming  beyond 
doe  boands,  that  though  infinite  congrmties  mu^  be  sup- 
pond  to  lie  open  to  the  divine  understanding,  which  are 
eoBoeakd  than  ours,  vet  that  these  two  things  m  the  gene- 
nl  are  vary  manifesAy  coagmops  to  any  sober  attentive 
■iad,  that  directly  coneem,  or  may  be  applied  to  the  case 
iBder  oar  present  considetatioii,  mz.  That  the  course  of 
ODd^  government  over  the  world,  be.  for  the  most  part, 
Sfeady,  and  uniform:  not  interrupted  by  very  frequent, 
otnordiiiary.  and  anomalous  actions.  And  again.  That 
he  use  a  royal  liberty,  of  atepping  out  of  his  usual  course, 
BonetimeB,  as  he  sees  meet 

It  cannot  bat  appear  to  auch  as  a^d,  highly  incon- 
gmoQs,  should  we  afltrm  the  antithesis  to  either  <n  these; 
V  lay  down  oounter-positions  to  them,  and  suppose  the 
cooise  of  the  Divine  ge^emment  to  be  managed  agreeably 
thereonto. 

Sacr.  XXVI.  IV>r,  at  /a  tkefofmeri  what  eonfVision 
voold  it  make  in  the  world,  if  there  should  be  perpemal 
aaoYstions  upon  nature ;  continual  or  exceeding  frequent 
utpeditions,  and  reatramts  of  second  canses.     In  the 


efaMRe,  the  vteMMifMpfVfuUtiaierMjp^ 
baimr  never  certain,  eoaM  never  be  andantood,  or  known. 
In  that  of  poliey,  no  meaanrea  ao  warndk  as  probaMa^ 
could  ever  be  taken.  How  moan  better  is  it,  in  both,  that 
second  eanaea^Nrdlnarily  follo#  their  inclinationa  I  And 
why ii  itnot  to  be  thought  eaagruooa,  that,  in  aoaae  de> 
gree,  thinca  ahould  be  propottionably  ao,  in  the  sphwe  of 
meet  whereto  by  and  by  we  ahall  qpeak  more  diieot- 
y.  Weiway,  when  our  friends  are  sick,  for  their  raooverr. 
What  can  be  the  adber  meiniag  and  daaica  t^  sach 
prayersl  Not  that  Gtod  woakl  work  a  ndiacfo  for  their 
rasdtatiQn,  (for Uien  we  miaht  as  well  prqr  for  their  revival 
after  death,)  but,  that  God  wouM  be  pleased  so  to  oo-qp^ 
rate,  in  the  atUl  and  ailent  way  of  nature,  with  aacond 
ean8ea,and  ao  Mass  nieana,that  they  may  he  recovered^ 
if  he  aee  good.  Otherwise  that  thev  and  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  undergo  hia  nleasore.  And  agreeable  hereto 
ouffht  to  be  the  mtent  of  oar  prayera,  in  refwence  to  the 
poElic  afiairs,  and  belter  postare  pf  the  world.  And  we 
may  take  notice,  die  Divine  wisdom  lays  a  very  great  stress 
a]xm  this  matter,  the  preaerving  of  this  common  order  of 
things :  and  cannot  bat  observe  a  certain  inflexiMeness  of 
Providence  herein.  And  that  it  is  very  little  9pl  to  divert 
from  its  wonted  course.  At  Vhich  weak  minds  are  i^  to 
take  offence :  to  wonder,  that  against  so  many  prayers  and 
teaia  God  will  let  a  good  man  die;  or  one  whom  thery 
love;  or  that  a  mira&  ia  not  wrought  to  prevent  their 
own  being  wronged  at  any  time;  or,  that  the  earth  doth 
not  open  and  swallow  up  the  person  that  hath  done  them 
wrong :  are  qit  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven,  upon  them 
that  are  otherwiae  minded,  and  do  otherwiae  uan  they 
would  have  them.  But  a  judicious  person  wouM  consider, 
if  it  be  so  highly  reasonable  that  my  deairea  ahould  be 
complied  with  so  extraordinarily,  then  why  not  all  men'al 
And  then  were  the  world  filled  with  prodigies  and  con- 
Aision.  The  inconveniencies  would  sooirbe  to  all  equally 
discernible  and  intolerable;  (as  the  heathen  poet  takes 
notice,  should  Jimiter's  ear  be  over-easy  :>yea,  and  the  im> 
possibility  were  obvious  of  grati^ring  all,  be«uae  of  their 
many  counter-desires. 

And  for  the  otktr^  it  were  no  less  inconaruoiis,  if  the 
Supreme  Power  ahould  ao  tie  its  own  hanos,  and  be  ao 
astricted  Co  rules  and  methods,  aa  never  to  do  any  thina 
extraordinary,  upon  never  so  important  occasion.  Howiu 
could  the  world  haVe  wanted  such  an  effort  of  omnipo- 
tency,  aa  the  restriction  upon  the  flames  from  destroying 
Bhadrach,  Meshach,  ana  Abednego!  or  tJie  iniracfes 
wrought  in  oUr  Saviour^  and  the  next  following  days! 
Such  things  are  never  done,  bat  .when  the  all-compre- 
hending wisdom  sees  it  most  congruous ;  and  that  die 
cause  will  over-recompense  the  deflection  from  the  eommon 
course.  If  no  auch  thing  did  ever  foil  out,  what  a  temnta- 
tion  were  it  to  mankind;  to  introduce  into  their  belie/  an 
tminteHigent  Ate  instead  of  a  Deity  1  Beaides  that  the 
cdnvincing  testimony  were  wanting,  whiiih  we  see  is  ao 
necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  any  particular  revelation 
from  God,  which  comes  not  within  tae  compaas  of  nature's 
discovery,  (upon  which  accotmt  also,  it  is  as  apparently 
necessary  such  extraordinary  works  should  not  be  over- 
frequent,  for  then  thev  become  ordinary,  and  useless  to 
that  special  end,)  so  that  here  the  exeitioiis  both  of  the 
ordinate  and  absolute  power  of  God  fas  some  distingnish) 
have  their  so  appropriate,  and  so  visibly  apt  and  congruous, 
uses,  that  they  are  discernible  to  a  very  ordinary  imder* 
standing  Jiow  much  more  to  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  I 

SacT.  XXyn.  Now  hereupon  we  say  ftirther.  there  is 
the  like  coagrnity ,  upon  as  valuable  (Uiough  not  altogether 
the  aame)  reasons  that,  in  the  affairs  of  grace,  th^re  be 
somewhat  correspondent :  that,  ordinarily,  It  oe  sought 
and  expected,  in  the  use  of  ordinary  means.  And  that, 
aometimes,  its  sovereignty  show  itself  in  preventmff  exer- 
tions ;  and  in  working  so  haroicaHy,  as  none  have,  Before- 
hand, in  the  neglect  of  its  ordinair  methods,  any  reason  to 
expect  And  we  may  fitly  add,  that  where  sovereignty  is 
pleased  thus  to  have  its  exercise  and  demonstrate  itself,  it 
IS  sufficient  that  there  be  a  general  congruky,  that  it  do  so 
aometimes,  as  an  antecedent  reason  to  the  aoing  of  some 
such  extraordinary  thiujgs,  but  that  there  shooldbe  a  par- 
ticular, leadm^  congnuty  or  antecedent  reason,  to  invite 
thoae  extraordinary  operations  of  grace,  to  one  person  more 
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vpon  them,  to  afvprehend  and  acknowledge  some  things 
wbich  they  are  very  unwiUing  shoald  be  true,  (in  which 
case  their  sentiments  have  the  same  right  to  be  believed 
as  the  testimony  of  an  enemy  on  the  opposite  party's  be- 
half,) we  have  yet  no  reason  to  neglect  any  other  means, 
wher^  we  may  be  more  certaidly  directed  how  to  con- 
ceive of  God,  or  what  we  are  to  attribote  to  him,  and 
what  not. 

Sect.  IV.  Nor  can  we  be  at  a  greater  certain^,  than  in 
admitting  such  things  to  belong  to  the  blessed  God  as  he 
plainly  affirms  of  hmiself ;  or  any  way,  by  his  word,  evi- 
dently discovers  to  belong  to  him.  For  as  none  knows  the 
things  of  man,  bat  the  spirit  of  man  that  is  in  him,  so  the 
things  ef  God  are  known.to  none  bat  the  Spirit  of  Gtod. » 
Takmg  therefore  his  own  word  for  oar  measure  in  the 
present  case,  (which  I  will  sappose  the  reader  not  to  think 
it  onreasonable  to  appeal  to ;  and  what  is  here  said,  is  in- 
tended only  for  those  that  have  that  estimate  of  the  wri- 
tings wont  to  ffo  under  that  name,)  what  it  savs  of  him 
(much  more  mat  it  proves)  will  no  doubt  be  admitted  for 
certain  truth.  Though,  if  it  say  such  thinn,  as,  to  us, 
seem  not  so  manifestly  to  agree  with  one  another,  our  en- 
deavour must  be  the  more  earnest  and  solicitous  (as  also 
it  ought  to  be  the  more  modest)  to  discuss,  and  remove  the 
2rayr(»^ay<f  or  whatsoever  semblance  of  disagreement.  And 
whosoever  concern  themselves  to  peruse  that  venerable 
book,  will  find  every  where,  on  the  one  hand,  proclaimed 
and  magnified  in  it,rwhat  our  own  minds  cannot  but  have 
been  pre-posses9ed  or,)  the  most  exquisite  wisdom  of  God, 
whereby  he  forms  ana  contrives  the  methods  of  all  his  dis- 
pensations, and  disposes  them  in  the  aptest  subserviency 
to  his  own  snreat  and  most  important  ends :  that "  all  his 
ways  are  judgment,'*  b  and  that  he  **  worketh  all  thines  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  his  will.*'  •  In  sum,  that  aU  wis- 
dom is  appropnated  to  him,  that  he  is  celebrated  in  the 
style  of  "  God,  only  wise."  d  Nor  are  we  therefore  to  think 
it  strange,  if,  many  times,  we  are  not  able  to  trace  him  out, 
or  understand  the  reason  of  every  thing  he  thinks  fit  to  do. 
For  the  paths  of  the  more  perfect  wisdom,  must  therefore 
be  expected  to  be  the  more  abstruse,  and  remoter  from 
common  apprehension. 

How  oAen  do  we  find  ourselves  so  far  outgone  by  wise 
and  designing  men,  as  that  we  are  sometimes  constrained 
to  confess  and  admire  their  great  prudence  and  conduct 
(when  they  have  efi*ected  their  purposes)  in  those  mana^- 
ments,  which  we  have  before  beheld,  eiUier  with  silent  ig- 
norance, or  perhaps,  not  without  censure.  How  much  less 
shoald  the  wisest  or  men  regret  it,  to  find  all  their  con- 
jectures exceeded  by  the  infinite  wisdom :  in  the  contem- 
Elation  whereof,  we  find  the  great  apostle  (notwithstand- 
ag  the  vast  capacity  of  his  divinely  enlightened  un- 
derstanding) exciaimmg  in  a  transport,  O  the  depths  !  • 
And  when  oar  eyes  tell  us,  from  so  maiiifest  stupendous 
effects,  how  far  we  are  exceeded  by  him  in  power,  it  were 
reasonable  to  expect  he  should  surpass  us  proportionably 
in  the  contrivances  of  his  wisdom  also.  And  whereas 
the  conjunction  is  rare,  among  men,  of  deep  political  wis- 
dom with  integrity  and  strict  righteousness ;  this  proceeds 
ttom  the  imperfection  and  insufficiency  of  the  former  in 
great  part,  that  they  know  not  how  to  compass  their  de- 
signs, unless  often,  by  supplying  their  want  of  wisdom, 
out  of  the  spoil  and  violation  of  their  justice  and  honesty. 
Otherwise,  these  are  things  not  altogether  so  oat  of  credit 
in  the  world,  but  that  men  would  rather  accomplish  their 
purposes  by  fair  and  unexceptionable  means,  if  they  coald 
tell  how.  Only  the  respect  and  deference  they  have  for 
them  is  less,  than  what  they  bear  to  their  own  interests 
and  ends.  " 

But  besides  the  natural,  inflexible  rectitude  of  the  Di- 
vine will,  we  are  secured,  from  his  all-sufficiency,  that  we 
shall  never  be  Araudulentlv  imposed  upon  by  any  of  his 
declarations  unto  the  children  of  men.'  For  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  sained  bv  it:  and  we  cannot  conceive  what 
inducement  ne  should  have,  to  make  use  of  any  so  mean 
and  pitiful  shifts  for  the  governing  of  his  creatures,  whom 
he  spontaneously  raised  out  of  nothing,  and  hath  so  per- 
fectly within  his  power.    Unless  we  should,  be  so  most 
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intolerably  injurious  to  him,  as  to  imagine  a  worse  thifif 
of  him  than  we  would  of  the  worst  of  men,  that  he  Iotm 
fiUsehood  for  its  own  sake.    And  that  against  his  so  con- 
stantly professed  detestation  of  it,  the  declared  repugnan- 
cy of  it  to  his  nature,  andthe  even  tenor  of  his  word  (eve- 
ry where  agreeing  with  itself  herein)  so  often  deseribinf 
him  by  that  property,  "  God  that  cannot  lie."    And,  wS 
the  same  positiveness,  avowing  his  own  i^>rightness,  and 
requirinj^  it,  expressing  his  ^eat  love  to  it,  and  the  high 
delight  he  takes  to  find  it,  m  his  intelligent  creatures. 
The  ri^teous  God  loveth  righteousness,  and  with  his      ' 
countenance  doth  he  behold  the  upright,  r    Nor  is  his  te»-      ' 
timony  the  less  to  be  regarded  for  that  it  is  laudatorv^and 
of  hiinself.   For  we  are  to  consider  the  prerogative  oi  him      ' 
that  testifies,  and  that  if  he  were  not  dvr&wiroi  he  were  not      ' 
God.  Biesides  that  his  giving  us  this  or  any  represeDtaiion      I 
of  himself  (to  whom  it  were  enough  to  enjoy  his  own  pe^ 
fections)  is  a  vouchsaftment,  and  done  of  mere  grace  and      ' 
favour  to  us,  that  we  may  by  it  be  induced  to  place  with 
satisfaction  our  unsuspicious  trust  and  confidence  in  him. 
As  (Uso,  that  he  says  m  all  this,  no  other  thing  of  himself 
than  what  our  own  minds,  considering  him  as  God,  most     i 
acknowledge  most  worthy  of  him,  and  agreeing  to  fiim 
with  the  most  apparent  necessity.    This  part,  therefore,  of     ! 
the  idea  of  Qoa  hath  so  firm  a  foundation,  both  in  the  na* 
tursi  comj^exion  of  our  own  minds,  and  the  repon  which 
his  word  makes  of  him,  that  on  this  hand  we  are  hemmed     j 
in  as  by  a  wall  of  adamant :  and  cannot  have  the  thought     < 
of  defending  his  prescience,  by  intrenching  upon  his  wis- 
dom and  truth,  without  offermg  the  highest  violence  both  to 
him  and  ourselves. . 

Sect.  V.  On  the  other  hand  also,  as  it  cannot  but  seem 
to  us  a  higher  perfection  to  know  all  things  at  once,  thin 
gradually  to  amve  to  the  knowledge  of  one  thing  after  an- 
other;  and  so  proceed  f^om  the  ifi;norance  of  some  things 
to  the  Imowledge  of  them ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  all  possible  j^rfection  must  agree  to  Qod; 
so  we  find  his  own  word  asserting  to  him  that  most  perfect 
knowledge  which  seems  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  in- 
crease ;  or  that  any  thing  should  succeed  into  his  know- 
ledge.   For  how  plainly  is  it  affirmed  of  him  that  he 
Imows  all  things.  And  even  concerning  such  future  things 
as  about  which  our  present  inquiry  is  conversant,  theai&- 
mation  is  express  and  positive.    I  am  God,  and  there  ii 
none  like  me,  declaring  the  end  firom  the  beginning,  and 
from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done.'  Nor 
is  the  affirmaticm  naked,  and  unfortified.  For  in  the  same 
sacred  records,  we  have  the  same  thing  both  affirmed,  and 
proved:  inasmuch  as  we  find,  in  a  great  part  thereof,  are 
contained  things  foretold  bv  most  express  prophecy,  imto 
which  the  events  recorded  in  other  parts  (and  many  rf 
them  in  other  unquestioned  writings  besides)  have  so 
punctually  corresponded,  as  to  leave  no  place  for  donbt 
or  cavil.    Instances  are  so  plain  and  well  known  that  they 
need  not  be  mentioned.  And  surely  what  was  so  expressly 
foretold  could  not  but  have  been  foreknown.    It  seems 
then  an  attempt  also  equally  hopeless  and  unrelieving,  as 
it  were  adventurous  and  bold,  to  offer  at  the  protection  ot 
his  wisdom  and  sincerity,  by  assaulting  his  prescience  or 
certain  foreknowledge  of  whatsoever  shall  come  to  pass. 
And  that  their  defence  is  not  to  be  attempted  this  wa][, 
will  further  most  evidently  appear  f^om  hence,  that  it  is 
not  impossible  to  as^gn  particular  instances  of  some  or 
other  most  confessedly  wicked  actions;  against  which  God 
had  directed  those  ordinary  means  of  cotmselling  and  de- 
horting  men,  and  which  yet  it  is  most  certain  he  did  fore- 
know they  would  do.    As  though  it  was  so  punctually 
deteimined  evenb  to  a  day,  and  was  (thoush  not  so  punc- 
tually i^  foretold  unto  Abraham,  how  long,  from  that  time,k 
his  seed  should  be  strangers  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs; 
yet  how  fye(|pent  are  the  counsels  and  warnings  sent  tc 
Pharaoh  to  dismiss  them  sooner ;  yea,  how  often  are  Moses 
and  Aaron  directed  to  claim  their  liberty,  and  exhort  Pha- 
raoh to  let  them  go,  and  at  the  same  time  told,  i  he  should 
not  hearken  to  them.    Nor  indeed  is  it  more  seldom  said 
that  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  lest  he  shoald. 
Though  it  may  be  a  doubt  whether  those  passages  be  truly 
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^inr  ihe  ymki  weaning  of  Ab  H<^few  idiom 
kaown,  it  would  seem  more  agreeable  to  the 
lezt,  to  hare  expressed  only  tlie  inteaded  sense^  than  to 
tere  strained  a  word  to  the  veTv  utmost  of  its  literal  im- 
DBTt,  aad  manifestly  bqrond  what  was  intended.  After 
tte  like  maimer  is  tne  prophet  Eaekiel  sent  to  the  revolted 
braelites.  And  directed  to  speak  to  them  with  Gk)d's 
ewn  words,  the  sum  and  purport  whereof  was  to  warn 
aad  dehort  them  fnm  their  wicked  ways  lest  thev  should 
die;  when  m  yet  it  is  plainly  told  him,  hut  the  nonse  of 
ferael  will  not  heaxken  to  thee,  liar  they  will'  not  heark«i 
la  me."»  Unto  which  same  puipose  it  is  more  pertinelit, 
than  necessary  to  be  added,  that  our  Saviour's  own  plain 
aaacrtioasthat  he  was  the  Son  of  Ood,  the  many  miracles 
by  which  he  confinned  it,  and  his  frequent  eihor 


t  eihortations  to 
lae  jews  to  Deueve  in  nna  tnereupon,  had 
4ency  to  matehim  be  kno^  and  believed  to  be  so,  and 
eonsqiuntlj  to  prevent  that'  most  horrid  act  of  his  cruoi- 
&doD;  for  it  is  said,  and  the  matter  q;ieaks  itself,  thai,  if 
th^  had  known  they  would  not  have  cmeiiied  the  Lord 
ef  ffloiy:^  notwithstandii^  that  it  was  a  thing  which 
GodPs  tend  and  counsel  had  determined  before  to  be  dotie> 
That  is,  foreseeing  wicke4  hands  would  be  prompted  and 
jtmdj  for  this  tragic  enterprise,  his  sovereign  power  and 
vise  eonneel  oooeurred  with  his  foreknowledge  -so  only, 
and  not  with  less  latitude,  to  define  or  determine  the 
bnmds  and  limits  of  diat  malisnity,  than  to  let  it  proceed 
unto  this  execution.  And  to  oaliver  him  ujp  (not  by  any 
fi>naal  reaination,  or  surrender  jss  we  well  Imow,  but  per- 
aittiag  hiin)  thereunto.  Thou^^  the  same  phrase  of  de- 
fiveriag  him  hath,  elsewhere,  another  notion,  of  assigning 
or  amiiitinf  him  to  be  a  propitiation  fo^  the  sins  ofmen, 
by  aymg;  which  was  done  by  n^utual  agreement  between 
both  the  parties,  him  that  was  ip  propitiate,  and  him  #ho 
was  to  be  propitiated^  lb  which  rmect  our  Saviour  is 
abo  said  to  have  given  himself  for'  the  same  purpose  ;v 
which  purpose  it  was  determined  not  to  hinder  prepared 
hands  to  exeeule  in  this  way. 

Kow  if  it  did  appear  but  in  one  sinde  instance  only,  that 
the  blessed  God  dm  foreknow,  and  dehort  from  the  same 
act.  It  will  be  nlainljr  consequent,  that  his  warnings,  and 
dehortations  from  wicked  actions  in  the  seneral,  can  with 
no  pretence  be  allied  as  a  proof  against  nis  universal  pre- 
scieiiee:  For  if  the  anument,  he  dehorted  fWmi  the  doing 
such  an  action,  therefore  he  did  not  foreknow  it,  would  be 
able  to  conehule  anv  thing,  it  must  be  of  sufficient  force  to 
conclude  nntveTsauy,  which  it  cannot  do,  if  but  asmgie 
iastance  can  be  eiven,  wherein  it'  is  apparent  he  did  both 
dehort  and  foreknow.  It  can  only  pretend  to  raise  the 
doubt  which  we  ha;re  in  hand  ta^iscuss.  how  fitly,  and 
with  what  wisdom  and  sinceritj^e  can  be  understood  to 
interpose  his  counsels  and  monitions  in  such  a  case. 

SkcT.  TL  Wherefore  nothing  remains  but  to  consider 
how  these  may  be  reconciled,  and  made  appear  to  be  no 
wi^  inconsistent  with  one  another.  Nor  are  we  to  appre- 
hend herein  se  great  a  difficult,  as  it  were  to  reconcile 
his  irresistible  pre-determinatxve  concurKuce  to  all  cations 
of  the  creature,  even  those  that  are  in  themselves  most 
malignantly  wicked,  with  the  wisdom  and  righteousness 
of  bis  laws  against  them,  and  severest  punishments  of  them 
aecprding  to  those  laws.  Which  sentiments  must,  I  con- 
ceive, to  anyimoSutial  undentanding,  leave  it  no  waysuf- 
fieientlj  expUcaole,  how  the  ini|uence  and  concurrence, 
the  holr  Ckid  hath  to  the  worst  of  aptions*  is  to  iMTdistin- 
gniahed  from  that  which  he  affi>rds  to  the  best;  wherein 
such  inlierenthr  evil  actions  are  less  to  be  impated  ro  him 
who  forbids  them,  than  to  the  malicious  tempter  who 
prompts  to  them,  or  the  actor  that  does  them ;  or  wherdn 
not  a  great  deal  more.  ;And  leave  it  undeniable,  that  the 
matter  of  all  his  laws^  in  reference  to  idl  such  aetioos  that 
ever  have  been  done  in  the  world,  was  a  sim|>le  and  most 
wttnral  in^ossibility.  Nothing  being  more  apparency  so, 
than  either  not.to  do  an  aetkui  whereto  tl^  agent  is  deter- 
mined by  an  infinite,  power;  or  to  separate  the  malignihr 
thereoll  fhmi  an  intrinsically  evil  action;  and  that  this 
natural  iaapoBsibility  of  not  sinning  was  the  ineluctable 
fhie  of  lus  Csi  first)  xnnooent  creatures.  Who  also  (as  the 
ease  m  to  be  conceived  of  with  the  aneds  that  kept  not 
iheir  lint  statScn)  must  be  undesHoed,  irreveisibly  con- 
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to  the  tufihriig  of  etvnal  pmisluneBti  for  the 
doing  of  what  it  Was  (upon  these  terms)  so  alaolutely 
impossible  to  them  to  avoid. 
BscT.  VII.  Tlds  too  hard  province  the  present  design 

fretends  not  to  intermeddle  in,  as  bein^  neither  appre- 
ended  manageable,  for  those  briefly  mentioned  consSern- 
tions,  and  many  more  that  are  wont  to  be  insisted  on  in 
this  argument. 

Nor  indeed  at  all  necessary ;  for  though  many  consider- 
ations have  been,  with  great  subtlety,  allied  and  urged  to 
tlus  purpose,  by  former  and  some  modem  writers,  (which 
it  is  besides  the  design  of  these  pi^iers  severally  to  discuss,) 
these  two,  which  seem  the  most  importimate  and  enfore- 
ing,  will,  I  concieive,  be  found  of  little  force;  and  then, 
the  less  strength  which  is  in  others,  will  be  nothing  for^ 
midable :  viz.  that  it  necessarihr  belongs  to  the  Original 
and  Fountain  Being,  to  be  the  nrst  Cause  of  whatsoever 
being ;  and  consequently  that  what  there  is  of  positive 
beinf .  in  any  the  most  wicked  action,  mnst-prineiDail^  owe 
itself  to  the  determinative  productive  influence  or  this  first 
and  sovereign  Cause.  Otherwise  it  would  seem  there 
were  some  being  that  were  neither  pfmum,  nor  a  prma. 

And  again,  (which  we  are  more  ooncemed  to  consider, 
because  it  more  concerns  our  present  subject,)  that  it  were 
otherwise  impossible  Qod  should  foreknow  the  sinfol  ac- 
tions of  men.  (many  whereof,  as  hath  been  observed,  he 
hath  foretold  J  if  their  futurition  were  ^  mere  contingency, 
and  depended  on  the  uncertain  wUt  of  the  subordinate 
agent,  not  determined  by  the  supreme.  But  neither  of 
these  seem  able  to  infer  the  dismal  condusion  of  Qod's  con- 
curring by  a  determinative  influence  unto  wicked  actions. 
Not  the  iyn^ri  for  it  may  well  be 'thought  sufficiently 
to  salve  (he  rights  and  privileges  of  the  first  Cause,  to 
assert  that  no  action  can  be  done  but  by  a  power  derived 
from  it;  which  in  reference  to  forbidden  actions,  intelli- 
gent cceatnres  may  use  or  not  use  as  they  pteaae,  without 
over-asserting,  that  they  must  be  irresistibly  determined 
also,  even  to  the  worst  of  actions  d<»ie  by  them.  Besides 
that  it  seems  infinitely  to  detract  IVom  the  perfection  of  the 
ever-blessed  GM,  to  affirm  he  was  not  iU>le  to  make  a 
creature,  of  such  a  nature,  as,  being  continually  sustained 
by  him,  and  supplied  with  power  every  moment  suitable 
to  its  nature,  sjiould  be  capable  of  acting  unless  whatso- 
ever he  thus  enables,  he  determine  (that  is,  for  it  can 
mean  no  less  thing,  impel  it  to  do  also.  And  except  it 
were  affirmed  impossible  to  Gpd  to  have  made  such  a 
creature,  (that  is,  that  it  implied  a  contradiction,  which 
oertaiolv  can  never  be  proved^)  there  is  no  imaginaole  pre- 
tence why  it  should  not '  be  admitted  he  hath  done  it : 
rather  than  so  fatally  expose  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
righteousness  of  Qod,  by  supposing  him  to  have  made  laws 
for  his  reasonable  creatures,  impossfole.  through  his  own 
irresistible  counter-action,  .to  be  observea ;  and  afterwards 
to  express  himself  displeased,  and  adjudge  his  creatures  to 
eternal  punishments,  for  no^  observing  them. 

I  am  not  altogether  ijporant  what,attempts  have  been 
made  to  prove  it  inlpossible,  nor  again,  what  hath  been 
done  to  manifest  the  vanity  of  those  attempts.  But  t 
must  confess  a  greater  disposition  to  woiider,  that  ever 
such  a  thinff  should  be  disputed,  than  dispute  so  plain  a 
ca.se.  And  mat  a  matter  whereupon  all  mond  government 
depends,  both .  human  and  divine,  should  not  have  been 
determined  at  the  first  sight.  'Tis  not  hard  for  a  good  wit 
to  have  somewhat  to  say  for  any  thing.  But  to  diroute 
against  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  we  know  before- 
hand, iA  but  to  trifle;  as  the  essay  to  prove  the  impossi* 
bility  of  locat  motion.  The  notion  of  the  goodness  and 
righteousness  of  God,  methinks,  should  stick  so  close  to 
onr  minds,  and  create  such  a  Sense  in  our  souls,  as  should 
be  infinitely  dearer  to  us  than  all  our  senses  and  powers. 
And  that  we  should  rather  choose  to  have  our  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  motive  power,  or  what  not  besides  dironted,  or 
even  torn  away  from  ns;  than  ever  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
diqmted  into  a  belief,  that  the  holy  and  good  God  should 
irresistibly  determine  the  wills  of  men  to,,  and  punish,  the 
same  thing.  Nor  is  it  djfilcolt  to  urge  more  pnztling  so* 
phisms  against  the  former,  than  for  this  latter.  But  the 
efforts  of  it  sophistical  ^  against  sense,  and  ihore  agamift 
the  sense  of  our  souls,  and  moat  of  all  against  the  entire 
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sua  and  substanoe  of  all  morality  and  religion,  at  onoe, 
are  bat  like  the  attempt  to  batter  a  wall  of  brass  with 
straws  and  feathers.  Nor  is  the  assault,  on  this  part,  more 
feeble  and  unpotenLthan  the  defence  is  wont  to  be  of  the 
other.  For  I  would  i^peal  to  the  qnick  refined  sense  of 
any  sober  and  jnoos  nund,  after  serious,  inward  consultar 
tion  with  itself;  being  closely  urged,  with  the  horror  of  so 
black  a  concepticfti  of  God,  that  he  ^oold  be  supposed 
irresistibly  to  deteimine  the  will  of  a  man  to  the  haired  of 
his  own  most  blessed  self,  and  then  to  e±act  sererest  punish- 
ments for  the  offence  done,  what  relief  It  would  now  be  to 
it,  to  be  only  taught  to  reply,  that  man  is  under  the  law, 
and  Qod  above  it.  A  defence  that  doubles  the  foree  of  the 
assault.  What!  that  Qod  should  make  a  law,  and  neees- 
sitate  the  violation  of  it !  and  yet  also  punish  that  violation  I 
And  this  be  thought  a  safiicient  salvo,  that  himself  is  not 
subject  to  any  law !  Will  a  quick-scented,  tender  spirit, 
wounded  by  so  unsufferable  indignitv,  offered  to  the  noly 
God,  be  any  whit  eased  or  relieved,  oy  the  thin  sophistiy 
of  only  a  collusive  ambiguity  in  tae  word  law  1  which 
sometmies  signifies  the  declared  pleasure  of  a  ruler  to  a 
subject,  in  which  s^nse  any  eye  can  see  God  can  be  under 
no  law,  having  no  supenor.  But  not  seldom,  also,  an 
habitual  fixed  principle  and  rule  of  actinji^  after  one  steady 
tenor.  In  which  sense  how  manifest  is  it,  that  the  perfect 
rectitude  of  God's  own  holy  gracious  nature  is  an.  eternal 
law  to  him,  infmitely  more  stable,  and  immutable,  than 
the  ordinances  of  day  and  night !  Or  what  relief  is  there 
in  that  dream  of  the  su|»posea  possibility  of  God's  makine 
a  reasonable  creature  witk  an  innocent  aversion  to  himself  1 
For  what  can  be  supposed  more  repn^ant  1  or  what  more 
inipertinent  1  |f  innocent,  how  were  it  punishable  1  A  law 
already  made  in  the  case,  how  can  it  be  innocent  1  * 

But  whatsoever  strength  there  may  be  in  arguments, 
and  replies,  to  and  fro,  in  this  matter ;  that  which  hath  too 
apparently  had  greatest  actual  efficacy,  with  manv^  hath 
been  the  authority  and  name  of  this  or  that  man  of  repu- 
tation, and  the  force  of  chat  art  of  imputing  a  doctrue^ 
already  under  a  prejudicial  doom,  to  some  or  other  ill-re- 
puted former  writer.  I  profess  not  to  be  Skilled  in  the  use 
of  that  sort  of  weapons. '  And*  what  reputation  ought  to  be 
of  so  great  value  with  us,  as  that  of  God  and  reUgion  1 
Though  if  one  would  take  that  invidious  course,  it  were 
easy  to  evince,  that  such  a  predeterminative  influx  to  the 
production  of  all  whatsoever  actions,  is  the  dearly  espoused 
notion  of  one,  of  as  deservedly  an  ill  character,  as  ever 
had  the  name  of  a  Christian  writer.  And  whether -iie 
wopld  not  take  that  name  for  a  dishonour  to  him,  I  pre- 
tend not  to  know.  But  let  us  take  this  sober  account  oi 
the  present  case,  that  in-  this  temporary  state  of  trial,  the 
efficacious  grace  of  Go^  is  necessary  to  actions  sincerely 
good  and  holy ;  which  therefore  all  ought  undespairingly 
to  seek  and  pray  for.  But  that  in  reference  to  other  ac- 
tions, he  doth  only  supply  men  with  such  a  power,  as 
whereby  they  are  enabled,  either  to  act,  or,  in  many  in- 
stances, (and  especially  when  they  attempt  any  thing  that 
is  evil,)  to  suspcaid  their  own  action.  And  sorely  it  carries 
so  unexceptionable  a  face  and  aspect  with  it,  that  no  man 
that  is  himself  sober,  will  think  the  worst  name,  of  who- 
soever shaH  have  said  the  same  thing,  were  a  prejudice  to 
it ;  or  should  more  oblige  him  to  reject  it,  than  we  would 
think  ourselves  obliged  to  throw  away  goM,  or  dii^nonds, 
because  an  impure  hand  hath  touched  them;  or  to  deny 
Christ,  because  the  devils  confessed  him.  Though  also,  if 
any  should  impute  the  so  stating  of  this  matter  to  any 
author,  that  hath  been  wont  to  go  under  an  ill  name  a^d 
character,  in  the  Christian  churob ;  there  were  a  great  over- 
aig^ht  committed ;  to  say  no  harder  thing  of  it.  For  the 
writers  whose  names  would  be  supposed  a  prejudice,  have 
neither  said  the  aame  thing;  nor  wilh  the  same  design. 
They  would  have  this  indeterminaf  ion  of  the  power  afforded 
to  the  creature,  to  be  so  universal,  as  to  extend  equally  to 
evil  actions  and  to  gobd.  And  have  asserted  it. with  a 
manifest  design  to  exclude  efficacious  graice,  in  reference 
to  the  best  actions.  Whereas  this  account  would  make  it 
not  of  so  laif^e  extent:  (as  it  were  very  unreasDnid>le  any 
thould:)  for  though  it  may  well  be  supposed  extendible 
to  many  actions,  besides  those  that  are  snmnsically  evil,  or 
to  any  that  are  not  spiritually  good,  vet  nothing  eikforces 
(nor  ean  it  be  admitted)  that  it  should  actually  and  always 


extend  so  fbr.  For  whb  can  donfat  but  God  can  o?etf«b 
the  inclinations  and  actions  of  his^  creature,  when  he 
pleases:  and,  as  shall  best  consist  with  his  wisdom,  ud 
the  punty  of  his  nature,  either  lay  on  or  take  off  his  (fe- 
termining  hand.  Nor  is  it  here  asserted  wUh  any  other 
design,  than  to  exempt  the  blessed  God,  as  far  as  is  pos* 
sible,  from  a  participation  in  the  evil  actions  of  hir  crea- 
tures; in  the  meantime  entitling  him  most  entirely  to 
those  that  are  sincerely  good.  Though  it  most  be  kft 
imfmtable  to  men  themselves  (it  being  through  their  own 
great  default)  if  they  have  not  the  grace  which  mi^ 
efijectnaUy  enaMe  them  to  do  such  alio.  And  as  for  the 
latter.  This  supposed  indeterinination  of  the  human  vill, 
i^  reference,  especially,  to  wicked  actions,  is  far  from 
being  ci^wble  of  inferring,  that  God  cannot  therefore 
foreknow  them ;.  or  any  thing  more,  than  that  we  are  left 
ignorant  of  the  way,  how  he  foreknows  them.  And  how 
small  is  the  inconvenience  of  acknowledging  that,  yea,  aad 
how  manifest  the  absurdity  of- not  acknowledging  the  like, 
in  many  cases  f  since  notmng  is  more  certam,  than  that 
God  doth  many  things  besides,  whereof  the  manner  hov 
he  does  tliem,  1»e  can  neither  explicate  nor  undierstand! 
For  neither  is  it  difficult  to  assign  instances  more  than  j 
enough  of  actions  done  by  ourselves  of  the  manners  whereof 
we  can  give  no  distinct  account,  as  those  of  vision,  imel- 
lection,  with  sundry  others. 

Some  have  been  at  great  pains  we  well  know  toezplain 
the  manner  of  God's  forelmowledge  of  these  fatonties, 
otherwise  than  by  laying  the  foundation  thereof  in  hia 
supposed  efficacious'  will  or  decree  of  them.  They  thai 
can  satisfy  themselves  with  what  Thomas.and  ScotoshaTe 
attempted,  and  the  followers  of  them  both;  that  can  na- 
derstand  what  it  is,  with  the  one,  for  all  things  to  be  eter- 
nally present  to  the  Divine  intellect  in  esse  reoZi,  and  not 
understand  by  it,  the  worl4  to  have  been  eternal  Or, 
what  with  the  other,  that  th^  be  all  present  onlir  in  eat 
repruentativo^  and  not  understand  by  it  barely  that  they 
are  all  known,  and  no  mpre,  (which  seems  like  the  ex^ 
cation  of  the  word  invasion  by  invasion,)  let  them  enjoy 
their  own. satisfaction.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  more 
ei^ily  be  satisfied  to  be  ignorant  of  the  modus  or  medium 
of  his  knowledge,  while  I  am  sure  of  the  thing;  and  I 
know  not  why  &j  sober-minded  man  might  not  w  so  too. 
While  we  must  all  be  content  to  be  i^orant  of  the  manner, 
yea,  and  nature  too,  of  a  thousand  thmgs  besides,  when  that 
such  thin^  there  are,  we  have  no  doubt.  And  when  there 
are  few  things,  about  which  we  can,  with  less  disadvanta^ 
suffer  our  being  ignorant;  or  with  less  disreputation,  pro- 
fess to  be  so.  u  cannot  therefore  be  so  sLfirightful  a  thjng, 
to  suppose  God's'  foreknowledge  of  the  most  continsest 
future  actions,  well  t^onsist  with  our  ienorance  nov 
he  foreknows  them,  as  that  we  should  thiiuc  it  necessacy 
to  overturn  ^d  mingle  heaven  and  earth,  rather  than 
admit  it. 

Sbct.  VIII.  Wherefore  waving  that  unfeasible,  Qnn^ 
eessary,  and  unenjoindd  taak^  of  defending  God's  predeter- 
minative concourse  unto  smfnl  actions;  our  encounter 
must  onty  be  of  the  more  •snperable  difficulty,  to  reconcik 
his  prescience  of  them  with  his  provhdons  against  them,  i.  ^> 
how  fitly  the  wise  jmd ,  holy  God  can  have  interposed  his 
precautions  and  dissuasions,  in  their  own  nature,  aptly 
tending  to  withhold  and  divert  m&i  from  those  evil  a^ 
ticms,  which  he  yet  foresees  they  will  do.  And  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  evident,  there  can  be  no  pretenee  to  allege  that 
there  is  any  such  repugnancy  in  the  nmtter,  as  shall  amoont 
to  a  contradiction,  so  much  as  virtual,  oV  which  the  thing 
signified,  on  the  one  part  and  the  other,  can  be  understood 
any  way  to  import,  that  indeed  there  should  be  a  direct 
and  explicit^  contradiction  between  foreki^owing  and  de* 
hortingi  we  may,  at  first  sight,  perceive  the  teims  camot 
admit ;  for  there  is  nothing  enunciated  (affirmed  or  denied) 
in  either.  But  let  the  sense  of  both  be  resolved  into  pn^ 
positions,  capable  of  being  confronted  to  one  another,  and 
all  that  can  be  made  of  the  former,  will  only  eome  to  this, 
"  You  will  do  such  a  thing,"  And  of  the  latter,  no  more 
but  diis^  "You  ou^ht  not  to  do  it :''  these  are  at  as  great 
diatance,  as  can  be  inragined,  from  grating  upon,  or  janing 
with,  one  another.  And  wherein  is  the  inoeoorum  of  it, 
that  both  these  ejtfte  should  proceed  f^om  the  same  month, 
viz,  of  a  governor,  or  ^e  that  hath  authority  over  others. 
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Wt  will|  Ibf  dJKOQfw  sftks,  suppoM  ftprinee  endowed 
jfjlk  the  gift  or  spirit  of  prophecy.  This  mo^  will  ac- 
mowledge  a  great  perlecuoo,  added  to  whatsoerer  other 
Ids  aocompUsEmeiits.  And  suppose  we  this  his  prophetic 
ahiiity  so  lar^,  as  to  extend  to  most  events  that  shall  fiUl 
oai  wiihin  his  dominions.  Is  it  jierebjr  become  unfit  for 
him  to  f^ofveni  his  sobieets  br  laws,  or  an j  way  admonish 
Aem  of  their  dntr  1  Hath  this  perfection  so  much  dimin- 
iihed  him  as  to  aepose  him  from  his  government?  It  is 
not  indeed  to  be  dissembled,  that  it  were  a  djfficolty  to 
determine,  whether  soch  foreaoght  wen^for  kvmdf^  bciter 
or  worse.  Boondless  knowledge  aeems  only  in  a  fit  oon- 
janetioii  with  as  nnbonnded  power.  Bat  it  is  altogether 
nnimagittable  thatit  should  destrojf  his  relation  to  his  sub- 
|eces.  As  wbat  of  it  were  left,  if  It  should  despoil  him  of 
liis  legislative  power,  and  capacity  or  goreming  according 
10  laws  made  by  iti  And  to  bring  back  the  matter  to  the 
Kpreme  Ruler:  Let  it  for  the  present  be  supposed  only, 
that  the  blessed  God  hath,  belonging  to  his  nature,  the 
miTenalpresdenee  whereof  we  are  discoursing;  wewill^ 
nrdy,  iqKm  that  supposition,  acknowledge  it  to  belong  to 
1dm  as  apeifeetion.  And  were  it  reasonable  to  afilrmtnat 
by  a  perfection  he  is  disabled  for  government ;  or  ^cre  it 
a  good  consaquenoe,  "  He  foreknows  all  things,  he  is 
therefivre  uidit  to  govern  the  world." 

Sbct.  IX.  And,  that  we  may  consider  the  matter  more 
narrowly,  would  the  supposition  of  Such  foreknowledge  in 
God,  make  that  cease  to  oe  man's  dutjr,  which  had  ouier- 
wise  been  sol  and  take  away  the  differences  of  aood  and 
eril  1  Would  it  nullify  the  obligation  of  God's  law,  and 
Buke  man's  own  inclination  his  only  rule  1  or,  if  it  be  said, 
because  it  is  foreknown,  man  will  do  such  a  thing,  there- 
ibfe  he  mi^,  where  is  the  conneiiofi  1  For  what  influence 
can  fbrdmowkdge  have,  to  alter  or  effect  any  way,  either 
the  nature  of  the  thing  foreknown,  or  the  temper  of  the 
person  that  shall  do  it;  any  more  tnan  the  present  know- 
ledge of  the  same  thing,,  now  in  doinel  which  knowledge 
none  would  deny  to  God ;  and  which,  wiien  it  occurs  to  a 
man,  is  no  more  understood  to  make  an  evil  action  inno- 
cent, than  the  action  makes  the  eye  guilty,  of  him  that 
beholds  it  only,  and  detests  it  at  once.  Surely  what  is,  in 
its  own  Bsture,  whether  good  or  evil,  can  never  not  be  ^o, 
be  ii  ibreknown  or  not  foreknown. 

Bat  if  what  was  otherwise  man's  duty,  be  still  his  datv, 
what  can  make  it  unfit  that  it  be  declared,  and  maae 
known  to  him  to  be  so  1  and  how  is  that  otherwise  to  be 
done,  than  by  these  disputed  means 't  yea  (for  this  is  the 
ease)  what  can  make  it  less  fit,  than  it  would  be  that.  Gcd 
shomd  cease  to  rule  over  the  world ;  and  quit  the  fight  ;of 
his  government  to  his  revolted  creatures,  upon  no  other 
reason,  than  only  that  he  foresees  they  have  a  mind  to  in- 
vade it  1  It  may  now  perhaps  be  said,  all  this  reasoning 
tends  indeed  to  establish  the  contrary  assertion,  that  not- 
withstanding God  do  foreknow  man's  sin,  it  is  nowever 
neeessary  he  fbrewam  him  of  it— ^t  it  answers  not  the 
ohyeeted  difiteulty,  vie,  how  >reasonab]3^  any  such  means  are 
used  for  an  onattain^le  end.  As  it  is  manifiest,  the  end, 
man^  obedience,  cannot  be  attained  when  it  is  foreknown 
he  will  not  obey. 

Sbct.  X.  It  nmy  here,  before  we  proceed  farther,  not  be 
unseasonable  to  consider,  (a  matter,  as  is  known,  wont  to 
be  much  vexed  in  the  scddoIs,)  how  God  may  be  said  to 
act  lor  any  end  at  all.  And  it  appears  very  certain;  that 
he  who  is  so  every  way  absolutely  perfect  and  happy,  can- 
not be  thought  to  intend  and  pursue  an  end,  after  the  same 
■maner  as  we  are  wont  to  do/  We  being  conscious  to 
ourselves  of  indi^ey,  or,  at  the  best,  of  obligation  to  the 
Author  of  our  beings,  are  wont  to  design  this  or  that  end 
for  the  relieving  of  ourselves,  or  the  approving  oorselv^ 
to  him.  And,  our  satisfactioa  depending  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  it,  we  solicitously  deliberate  about  the  fittest  means 
to  attain  it ;  and  are  tossed  with  variops  passions,  of  desire» 
and  hope,  and  fear,  and  joy,  and  grief,  according  as  the 
'      *  1  more  or  less  excellent,  or  likely  to  be 


end  is 


\\  varying  often  our  course  upim  new  cmerseucies, 

as  this  or  that  may  probably  promote  or  hinder  the  suc- 
eeas  of  our  pursuit  In  shoit,  we  pursoe  ends,  as  beinjf 
both  impatient  of  disappointjnent,  and  uncertain  of  their 


aAfltosr.!! 


The  Ueased  God,  baing  indigent  of  nothing,  nor  under 
obligation  to  any  one,  cannot  be  supposed  to  propound  an 
end  to  himself  as  that  whereapon  his  satisfaction  depends, 
which  were  inconsistent  with  nis  already  complete  felicity, 
and  would  argue  him  but  potentially  happy.  But  acting 
alwavs  ftum  an  immense  self-sufilcient  nifness  of  life,  and 
of  au  perfections,  doth  ever  satisfy  himself  in  himself,  and 
take  highest  complacencjr  in  the  perfect  goodness,  con- 
sTuity,  and  rectitude  of  his  .own  most  holy  will  and  way. 
And  again,  as  he  doth  not  seek  a  yet  unattained  satisfac- 
tion, in  any  end  he  can  ba^suppo6ed  to  propound  to  him- 
self; so  nor  can  lie  be  thougnt  to  deliberate,  as  we  are 
wont  to  do,  concerning  the  means  of  effecting  any.  For 
deliberation  would  imply'  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty, 
which  his  absolute  perfection  cannot  admit ;  nor  doth  need, 
the  whole  frame  and<c(»npas8  of  things  intended  by  him, 
in  their  distinct  references  and  tendencies,  being,  at  once, 

Ei^esent  t^  his  all-comprehending  .view;  so  that  there  can 
e  no  place  for  any  intermediate  knowledge  with  him,  or 
for  any  new  resolves  thereupon.    Known  to  the  Lord  are 


all  his  works  from  the  beginning  i>f  the  world.^ 

SicT.  XI.  This  being  premises ;  it  is  now  fhrther  to  be 
considered,  that  howsoever  one  end  oftentimes  is  not  at- 
tained, unto  which  the  publicly  extant  declarations  of  the 
Divine  will  hii^s  a  visible  aptitude,  vjU,  the  obedient  com- 
pliance of  men  with  them ;  another  more  noble  end  was, 
nowever,  attliinable.  not  unbecoming  the  designment  of  the 
Divine  wisdom,  and  which  it  was  every  way  most  worthy 
of  God  to  be  more  principally  intent  upon.  If  is  fit  the 
mention  of  this  be  prefaced  with  an*  obvious  remark  ;•— that 
the  misapprehension  of  the  s^te  of  things  between  God 
and  man  doth,  in  great  part,  owe  itself  to  our  aptness  to 
compare  unduly  the  Divine  government  with  that  of 
secular  rulers ;  and  our  expectation  to  find  them  in  all 
things  agreeing  with  each  other.  Whereas  there  cannot 
bat  be  a  vast  difference,  between  the  constitution  and  end 
of  God's  government  over  his  creatures,  and  more  espe- 
cially mankind,  and  that  of  man  o^er  his  fellow-creatures 
of  the  same  kind.  The  government  of  secular,  human 
rulers,  can  never  be,  in, the  copstitmiQn  of  it.  alto^ther 
absolute,  nor  ought,  in  the  design  of  it^  primarily  to  intend 
the  personal  advantage  of  the  ruler  himself,  who  as  much 
depends  upon  his  subjects,  an4  hath  (a^  least)  as  'ereat 
need  of  them,  as  they  can  be  understood  to  have  of  him. 
But  as  to  the  blessed  God  the  mattef  is  ahparent,  and  hath 
its  own  triumphant  eyidence,  that  since  he  is  the  original 
and  root  of  a^  being,  that  aU  mings  are  mere  dependencies 
upon  his  absolute  pleasure,  and  entirely  of  him,  and  by 
him,  all  ought  to  be  to  him,  that  he  alone  might  have  the 


glory.' 
Whe 


lerefore,  it  must  be  asserted,  and  cannot  fa^l  of  ob- 
taining to  be  acknowledged,  by  every  impartial  and  sober 
considerer  of  things,  that  there  is  a  much  more  noble  and 
important  end,  that  aU  God's  public  edicts  and  declara- 
tions to  men,  (the  instruments  of  bis  government  over 
them.)  do  more  principally  aim  at,  than  their  advantage. 
viz,  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  his  government  itself;  ana 
that  he  may  be  found  in  eVery  thing  to  have  done  as  be- 
came him,  and  was  most  worthy  of  himself.  And  what 
could  be  more  so,  than  that  he  should  testify  the  aversion 
of  his  own  ptirc  and  holy  nature,  to  whatsoever  was  un- 
holy and  impure,  his  love  of  righteousness  and  compla- 
oencgr  to  be  imitated  herein,  together  with  his  steady,  gra- 
cious propension  tp  receive  all  them  into  the  communion 
of  his  own  felicity  or  blessedness  (for  the  lUdeemer's  sake) 
who  should  bereiii  comply  wiln  him  7  Nor  are  we  to  un- 
derstand that  he  herein  so  designs  the  reputation  of  his 
fovemment,  as  men  are  alien  wont  to  do  thin^^  out  of 
esi|;n  for  their  interest  iQ  that  kind,  that  are,  otherwise, 
agamst  their  overruled  inclination.  Sut  we  are  to  accoun' 
these  his  declarations  (although  they  are  acts  Of  an  intel 
ligent  Agent,  and  the.  products  of  wisdom  and  counsel 
yet  also)  the  spontaneous  emanations  of  his  own  holy  and 
gracious  nature,  such  as  wherein. he  most  fUly  agrees, 
and  consents  with  himself.  And  is  it  now  to  oe  ex 
pected,  that  because  he  foresees  men  will  be  wicked,  and 
do  what  shall  be  unworthv  of  theip..he  must  therefore  lay 
aside  his  nature,  and  omit  to  do  what  shall  be  worthy. ol 
himself? 
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Smt.  XII.  And  herenpon  It  maybe  expected,  the^more 
ingenuous  and  candid  will  allow  themaelrea  to  think  the 
matter  tolerably  clear,  in  reference  to  the  former  part  of 
the  proposed  difficolty;  i.  «.  will  apprehend  this  way  of 
deaung  with  men  not  imprudent,  or  mconsiBtent  with  the 
Divine  wisdom,  since,  though  one  end,  in  a  peat  part,  fidl^ 
yet  another,  more  valuable,  is  attained.  But  yet,  as  to 
the  latter  part,  the  difficulty  may  still  ursw,  viz,  how  it  can 
stand  with  sincerity ;  whereas  that  ena  also  which  fails, 
seems  to  have  been  most  directly  intended,  that  the  blessed 
God  should  seem  so  earnestly  mtent  upoi^  it:  since  it  is 
hardly  conceivable,  that  the  same  thing  should  be,  at  oncd, 
seriously  intend^  as  an  end,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
give  the  eye,  which  seems  to  design  it,  no  other  prospect 
than  of  a  thing  never  to  be  brought  to  pass. 

Wherefore  we  are  next  to  consider,  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed gradually,  and  not  omit  to  say  what  is  in  itseli  con- 
siderable ;  though  it  is  not  all  (which  cannot  be  said  at 
once)  that  is  to  be  said ; — ^that  the  public  declarations  of' 
the  Divine  will,  touchinjg:  man's  dutjr,  do  attain  that  very 
end,  his  obedient  compliance  therewith,  in  great  part,  and 
as  to  many  (although  it  be  foreknown  they  will  prove  in- 
effectual with  the  most)  are  the  no  less  successful,  than  the 
apt,  means  of  attaining  it.  Nor^  certainly,  if  it  were  fore- 
Imown  the  world  would  be  so  divided,  as  Uiat  some  would 
obey,  and  others  not  obey^  was  it  therefore  the  fittest 
course,  that  these  twd  sorts  should,  by  some  extraordinary 
act  of  providence,  be  careAiUy  severed  from  each  other ; 
and  those  be  dealt  withal  apart  from  the  re^t.  But  rather, 
that  the  Divine  edicts  should  be  of  a  universal  tendr,  and 
be  directed  to  all  as  they  are ;  the  ma^r  of  them  being  of 
universal  concermnent,  and  equally  suitable  to  the  com- 
mon case  of  all  men. 

Sect.  XIII.  Neither  yet  was  it  necessary,  that  eflfecmal 
care  should  be  taken^  tney  should  actually  reach  all,  and 
be  applied  to  every  mdividual  person.  Since  it  is  appa^ 
rentlj  to  be  resolved  into  the  wickedness  of  the  wond, 
that  they  do  not  so:  and  that  there  is  not  a  universal  difr 
fbsion  of  the  gospel  into  eveiy  part.  For  it  bemg  evident 
to  any  one's  reflection,  that  men  are  in  a  state  oiapostaoy 
and  defection  fh>m  their  M^er  and  common  Lord,  and 
therefore  subject  to  his  displeasure;  whereas  the  merciful 
God  hath  done  his  own  pert,  and  so  much  beyond  what 
was  to  be  expected  iVbm  him;  issued  out  hisproclamar 
tions  of  peace  and  pardon,  upon  so  ea^  and  indulgent 
terms,  as  are  expressed  in  his  gospel.;  if,  hereupon^men 
also  did  their  part,  behaved  themselves  suitably  to  the  dx- 
igency  of  their  case,  and  as  did  beconte  reasonable  crea- 
tures, fkHen  under  the  displeasure  of  their  Maker,  (whereof 
their  common  condition  affords  so  innumerable,  so  preg- 
nant proofs,)  the  gospel,  wheresoever  it  should  arrive, 
would  have  been  entefrtained  with  so  great  a  transport  Of 
joy,  and  so  ready  and  universal  acceptance,  as  very  soon 
to  have  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world ;  and  being  found 
to  be  of  a  universal  tenor  uid  concernment,  and  that 
what  it  says  to  one  motion,  it  equally  says  the  same  to  every 
one;  it  could  not  but  be,  that  messen^rs  would  inter- 
changeably have  run  from  nation  to  nation ;  some  to  com- 
municate, others  to  inquire  after,  those  strange  tidings  of 
great  joy  unto  all  people,  lately  sent  from  heaven ;  con- 
cerning the  Emmanuel,  God  with  us ;  God,  again  upon  his 
return  to  man.  and  now  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself.  And  thus  how  easily,  and  evei)  naturally,  would 
the  gospel  soon  have  spread  itself  through  the  ^orld  f  caf- 
pecially  the  merciful  God  having  so  provided,  that  there 
should  be  an  office  constituted,  and  set  up ;  a  sort  of  men, 
whose  whole  bnsidess  it  should  be,  to  propagate  and  pub- 
lish those  happy  tiding.  But  that  men  snoald  so  indulge 
their  sensual,  terrene  mclination,  as  not  at  all  to  use  their 
understandings  and  considering  power,  about  other  mat- 
ters than  only  what  are  within  the  sight  of  their  eye,  when 
fay  so  easy  and  quick  a  turn  of  thoughts  they  n&eht  feel 
and  imd  out  who  made  them,  and  was  the  Origmal  of 
their  life  and  being,  and  that  things  are  not  right,  and  as 
tbey  dionld  be,  between  hiip  and  them;  and  so  by  what 
is  within  the  compass  of  i^aturail  revelation,  be  prepared 
for  what  is  supernatural.  And  not  that  only,  but  to  that 
stupidity,  by  which  they  are  unapt  to  inanire  after  and 
receive,  to  add  that  obstinate  malignity  by  which  they 
are  apt  to  reject  and  oppose  the  mercifU  discoveries  and 


nuesuy  aoin  uus  aevoive  ue  wnoie  boii* 
slow  promss  of  the  gospel  in  the  world, 
I  only  1  As  suppose  we  a  prince  of  the 
y.  benisnity,  and  goodness,  hom  whm  a 


ovettores  of  their  offinded,  recondlcaHe  Ciitoior  ind 
L4»rd.    How  maniflNtly  doth  this  devolve  the  whole  baii. 
ness  of  the  little,  slow 
upon  themselves  only 

greatest  clemenoy.  bimisnity, ^ , 

whole  country  of  Ida  suEjecta  have  made  a  most  csnselw 
defection ;  hereupon  to  send  to  the  whole  body  of  the  re- 
bels a  gracious  proclamation  of  tfte  pardon  upon  their 
return  to  their  allegiance  and  duty:  and  it  oniyfron 
hence  coikies  to  pass,  that  every  individual  person  <n  them 
distinctly  understands  not  wluit  the  message  from  their 
prince  md  impon ;  because,  they  that  heard  it  woold  not, 
many  of  them,  allow  themselves  to  consider  and  regvd  it ; 
and  others  of  them,  with  despiteftd  violence,  fell  upon  d» 
heralds,  barbarously  butchering  some  of  them,  and  igiu>< 
miniously  repulsing  the  rest :  who  would  not  say,  that 
prince  had  Ailly  done  his  part,  and  acouitted  himself  aa- 
swerably  to  the  best  character,  thoiKh  he  should  send  to 
the  rebels  no  farther  overmres  1  wich  more,  if  throa^ 
a  long  tract  of  time,  he  cobtinue  the  same  amicable  en- 
deavours for  their  reducement;  notwithstanding  the  ooo- 
stant  experience  of  the  same  iU  sdccess:  who  would  not 
cast  the  whole  badness  of  the  continued  ill  undeistandin;, 
between  ^im  and  the  revolters,  upon  themselves  1  and 
reckon  it  impossible^  any  should  be  ignorant,  of  his  kind 
and  benign  mclinations  and  intentions,  if  an  implaeahle 
emnity,  and  disaffection  to  him  and  his  government,  were 
not  their  conjimon  temper  1 

Though  so  infinitely  do  the  mercies  of  God  exceed 
those  of  the  most  mercifhl  prince  on  earth,  as  well  as  his 
knowledge  and  power,;  that  wheresoever  there  are  any 
,exempt  cases,  we  must  conceive  him  equally  able  and  in- 
clined to  consider  them  distinctly.  And  so  vastly  diftr- 
ent  may  we  well  suppose  the  degrees  of  happiness  and 
misery  to  be,  in  the  other  world ;  as  that  there  mtj  be 
latitude  enoT^h^  of  punishing  and  rewarding  men,  pn^- 
tionably  to  the  degreed  of  light  they  have  had,  and  the 
more  or  less  mahgni^,  or  propension  to  i^oncihatioB, 
was  found  with  them  thereupon. 

Sect.  XIV.  Nor  again  was  it  at  all  incongruous,  or 
unbecoming,  that  the  blessed  God,  this  being  the  common 
temper  and  disposition  of  all  men,  to  reject  his  gracious 
tenders,  should  provide,  by  some  extraordinary  means, 
that  they  might  not  be  finally  rejected  by  all.    For  what 
can  be  more  appropriate  to  sovereignty  (even  where  ii  is 
infinitely  less  absolute)  than  arbitrarify  to  design  the  ob- 
jects of  special  favour  1   Who  blames  a  prince,  £r  placinr 
special  marks  of  his  royal  bounty,  or  clemency,  here  and 
there  as  he  thinks  fit  7  or  that  he  hath  soiac  peculiar  ft- 
vourites,  with  whom  he  familiarly  converses,  whom  he 
hath  won,  by  somi  or  other  not  common  iBdocements,  and 
assui^  their  loyal  affecticm ;  though  there  be  tbou^nds 
of  persons  in  his  dominions  besides,  of  as  good  parts,  dis* 
positions,  and  deserts  as  they  1    It  belongs  to  sovereignty, 
only  so  to  be  favound>le  to  somie,  as,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  be  just  towards  all.  Yea,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
soph  are  the  dispensations  of  the  holy  Qcd  towards  the 
whole  community  of  mankind,-  as  impoih  not  only  strict 
righteousness,  bnt'great  clemency  and  mercy  also.  Though 
they  might  easily  understand  themselves  to  be  offenden, 
ana  liable  to  the*severities  of  his  justice,  they  are  spared 
by  his  patience,  stistalned  by  his  bounty,  protected  Sy  hit 
power;  their  lives  itnd  proposes  are  fenced  by  his  own 
laws.    And  whereas  they  are  become'  very  oangerons 
enemies  to  one  another;  and  each  one  his  own  greatest 
enemy ;  it  is^provided  by  those  laws,  even  for  the  worst  of 
men,  that  none  shall  injure  them^  that  all  love  them,  and 
seek  their  good.    He  interposes  his  authority  cm  their  be- 
half; and,  if  any  wrong  tnem,  he  takes  it  for  an  affront 
done  to  himselif.    By  the  same  laws  they  are  directed  to 
industry,  fhigality,  sobriety,  temperance,  to  exercise  a 
government  over  themselves,  to  bridle  amd  subdue  their 
own  exorbitant  lusts  and  passions,  thdr  more  immediate 
tormentors,  and  vhe  sources  of  all  the  calamities  and  mise- 
ries which  befall  them  in  tlds  world.    By  oil  which  eri- 
dences  of  his  great  care,  and  concern  for  their  welftre, 
they  might  understand  him  to  have  fkvourable  propensioiB 
towards  them,  an^  that  though  they  have  ofifended  him,  be 
is  not  their  implacable  enemy ;  and  might,  by  his  good- 
ness, be  led  to  repentance^ 
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Yemwuimanomt;  1m  iMthimit  tlMm  a  Reileeaier,  bis 
•ffii  Son,  in  inournate  Deitf,  who  came  down  into  this 
vorld.  fiUl  of  mtce  and  truth,  uxm  the  must  merciAil 
emod.  And  tne j  ha^e  some  of  tnem  been  in  iranroorts, 
whaft  thef  have  bat  iancied  soeh  a  descent,  fdr  the  aoing 
tfaem  onlv  some  lighter  good  torn ;  ■•  upon  the  cure  <3' 
the  cripple.  The  gods  (say  thev)  are  come  down  in  the 
hkeness  of  men  !•  He  being  Ailed  with  the  gloriooa  fal^ 
ness  of  the  Oodhead.  hath  been  a  voluntary  sacrifice  for 
the  ains  of  men ;  ana  if  thej  woald  belieye  and  obey  him, 
they  would  And  that  saeriflce  is  accepted,  and  available 
for  them.  And  though  they  are  disabled  to  do  so  only 
by  their  own  wicked  inclination,  even  against  that  aUo 
they  have  no  cause  to  despair  of  being  relieved,  if  they 
would  (which  they  might)  admit  the  thoughts  of  taeir  im- 

teney,  and  the  exigency  of  their  case,  and  did  seriously 

plore  Divine  help. 

sccT.  XT.  Now  with  whoqi  these  methods  succeed 
well,  there  is  no  suspicion  of  insincerity.  Let  us  see 
what  pretence  there  can  be  for  it,  with  the  rest.  It  is  to  be 
considered,  that,  as  to  them  he  doth  not  apply  himself  to 
erery,  or  to  any,  person  immediately,  and  severally,  after 
come  soeh  tenor  of  speech  as  this,  "  I  kUow  thee  to  be  a 
prdliffate,  hopeless  wretch,  and  that  thou  wilt  iiilally  dis- 
regara  whatsoever  I  say  to  thee,  and  consequently  nerish 
•ad  become  miserable.  '  But  however  (thouch  f  foresee 
most  oertaialv  thou  wilt  not,  jret)  I  entreat  thee  to  hear, 
and  obey,  ana  live.**  Indeed,  sending  a  prophet  to  a  pro- 
miscaons  people,  he  foretells  him -of  such  iA  success,  t 
But  it  is  not  told  him  he  should  succeed  so  ill  universally, 
and  it  is  implied,  he  should  not. « 

But  the  course  the  neat  God  takes,  is  only  to  apply 
himself  to  these  (as  hath  been  said)  in  common  with  ^e 
rest.  For  if  it  be  said  he  also  applies  himself  to  them  l^ 
the  private  dictates  of  his  Spirit ;  ne  does  not,  by  it,  make 
formed  speeches  to  men.  But  as  to  those  its  common 
motions,  whereby  it  applies  itself  unto  them,  doth  only, 
sdicit,  in  a  stated  manner  of  operation,  in  and  by  their 
own  reason  and  consciences,  (as  oe  concurs  with  our  infe- 
rior fiKulties,  and  with  the  inferior  creatures,  suitable  to 
their  natares  and  capacities,)  speaking  iio  other  than  their 
own  language,  as  thejT  are  mstructed  oat  of  his  word,  or 
by  other  means.  Which  he  usually  continues  to  doy  till 
by  their  resistances,  they  have  sealed  up  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  consequenthr  (according  to  its  more  ordinary 
fixed  coarse,  and  laws  of  access  and  recess)  shat  out  the 
Holy  Spirit  both  at  once.  Nor  is  it  more  to  be  expected 
he  should  universally  alter  that  course;  than  that  he 
should  alter  the  courses  of  the  soil,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
innovate  upon  universal  nature.  So  that  what  is  endea- 
▼omred  for  the  reduceihent  of  sUch,  as  finally  refhse  to  re- 
turn, bv  particular  applications  tq  this  or  that  person,  and 
beyond  what  is  contamed  in  the  public  deckurations  of  his 
written  word,  is  by  substitated  ihinisters  find  inferior  agents, 
that  know  no  more  of  the  event,  than  they  do  themselves. 
And  that  thu  was  the  fittest  way  of  dealing  with  reason- 
able creatures,  who,  that  will  ose  Yas  own  reason,  sees  not  1 

Sect.  XYI.  That  our  disquisition  may  be  here  a  little 
more  strict  we  shall  inquire  both. — What  may^  be  sup- 
posed possil^le  to  be  alleged  out  of  Ood's  word,  in  refer- 
ence to  them  that  persist  m  wickedness  till  they  finally 
perish,  which  it  can  be  thought  not  consistent  with  sin- 
cerity, to  have  inserted,  upon  the  supposed  foresight  of  so 
dismal  an  issue.  And  what  more  convenient  coursie  we 
can  think  of,  which  sincerity  (as  we  apprehend)  would 
have  required. 

As  to  the  former.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  that  he 
professes  to  will  the  salvation  of  all  men.  ^  Not  to  desire 
the  death  of  him  that  dieth.  y  Yea.  and  professes  himself 
grieved  that  any  perish.*  Notir  these  tnings,  compared 
with  his  pUbHc  declarations  and  tenders,  directed,  in  a 
universal  tenor,  to  all  men,  carry  that  appearance  and 
show  with  them,  as  if  he  would  have  it  believed,  his  end 
were  to  save  alL  Wherewith  Ms  foresight  of  the  perdition 
of  so  many  seenur  ill  to  agree,  For  i^dw  can  that  end  be 
seriously  intended  which  it  is  foreseen  will  not  be  brought 
about  1  And  how  can  it  be  thought  to  consist  with  sin- 
cerity, that  there  ^ouldbe  an  appearance  6f  his  having 
such  mtk  end,  imto  which,  a  serious  real  intention  of  it 
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doth  not  correspond  1  Whereibre  we  shall  here  axanthie, 
what  appearance  such  expressions  as  those  above  recihSd, 
can,  bv  just  interpretation,  be  nnderstood  to  amount  unto. 
And  then  show  tnai  there  is  really  with  the  blessed  Ood, 
what  doth  truly  and  fully  correspond  to  that  appearance; 
and  very  a^ecably  too,  with  the  nypothesis  of  ols  foresee- 
ing how  thmgs  wal  finally  issue,  with  very  man^r. 

And  first,  that  we  may  understand  the  true  import  of 
the  expressions  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  others  ot 
like  sound  and  meaning.  We  are  to  consider,  that  though 
being  taken  severally  and  apan,  they  are  not  capable  ol  a 
sense,  prejudical  to  the  cause,  the  defence  whereof  we 
have  undertaken,  which  we  shall  afkerwardamure  distinctly 
evince,  jret,  it  were  very  injurious,  to  go  about  to  afiix 
a  sense  unto  a  single  expression,  without  weighing  the 
general  design  of  the  writings,  whereof  it  is  a  part.  It  were 
quite  to  fh»trate  the  use  of  words,  when  a  matter  is  to  be 
represented,  that  is  copious,  and  consists  of  many  pa^  and 
branches,  which  cannot  be  oomprehended  in  one  or  a 
few  sentences :  if  we  will  pretend  to  estimate  afid  make  a 
J[udgment  of  the  speaker^  full  meanilig,  by  this  or  that 
single, passage  only,  because  we  liave  not  patience  or  lei- 
sure to  near  the  rest;  or  perhaps  have  a  ^ater  disposition 
to  cavil  at  his  words,  than  understand  his  meaning.  If  a 
couvse  resembling  Qus  should  be'taken,  in  interpreting  the 
edicts  or  laws  of  princes  and  states,  (suppose  it  were  a 
proclamation  of  pardon  to  delinquent  subiects,)  and  only 
this  or  that  fhvourable  clause  be  fastened  upon,  without 
regard  to  the  inserted  provisos  and  conditions }  the  (con« 
eemed)  interpreters  paight  do  a  slight,  temporaiv,  and 
easily  remediable  wrong  to  the  prince,  but  are  in  dinnger, 
more  fatally,  to  wrong  themselves. 

The  edicts  of  the  g^at  God,  that  are  publiclv  extant  to 
•mankind,  (the  universal  publication  whereof  tney  partly 
withstand,  and  which  thev  too  commonlv  deprave,  and 
perversely  misinterpret,  where"  they  do  obtain,)  carry  no 
such  appearance  with  them,  bs  if  he  had  ever  proposed  it 
to  himself,  for  his  end,  to  save  all  men,  or  any  man,  let 
them  do  what  they  pleikse,  or  how  destructive  a  course 
soever  they  take,  ana  shall  finally  persist  in.  If  that  were 
supposed  nis  design,  his  so  seemingly  serious  counsels 
and  exhortations  were  as  ludicrous,  as  thev  could  be 
th<^ght,  if  it  were  as  peremptorilv  determined  all  should 
p^jrii.  For  what  God  init,  by  altnighty  power,  immedi- 
ately work,  witnout  the  subordinate  conculrrence  of  any 
second  cause,  must  be  necessarily.  And  it  is  equally  vaili, 
solicitously  to  endeavout  the  engaging  of  subordinate 
agents,  to  do  that  which  without  them  is  absolutely  pecee- 
sary,  as  it  were  to  endeavour  that,  by  them,  which  is  afaM>* 
lutely  impossible. 

Sect.  XVII.  That  whidi  his  declarations  to  mMn  do 
^ount  unto,  is,  in  sum,  thus  much,-7that,  whereas  they 
have,  by  their  defection  and  revolt  from  him,  made  them- 
selves liable  to  his  justice,  and  very  great  consequent 
miseries;  he  is  willing  to  pardon,  saVe,  and  restore  them 
to  a  blessed  state,  upoiT  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreeable 
(the  recompense  due  to  his  injured  law  being  otherwise 
provided  for/ at  no  expense  of  ueirs)  to  the  nature  of  that 
Dlessedness  they  are  to  enjoy,  the  purity  of  his  own  natare, 
and  the  order  and  dignity  of  his  government.  That  is,  that 
they  seriously  repent  and  turn  to  him,  love  him  as  the 
Lord  their  God,  with  all  their  heart  and  soul^  and  might 
and  mind ;  and  one  another  as  themselves ;  (bem^  to  make 
together  one  happy  community,  in  the  participation  of  the 
same  blessedness ;)  commit  themselves  by  entire  trust, 
subiection,  and  devotedness  to  their  great  and  mercifu 
Beaeemer,  according  to  the  measure  of  light  wherewith 
he  shfdl  have  be^n  revealed  and  made  known  to  them ; 
submit  to  the  motions  and  dictates  of  his  blessed  SpiHt, 
whereby  the  impression  of  his  own  holy  image  is  to  be 
renewed  in  them,  and  a  divine  nature  imparted  to  theifi : 
and  carefully  attend  to  his  word  as  the  means,  the  impres- 
sive instrument  or  seal,  by  which,  understood  and  cdn- 
sidered,  that  impression  shall  be  made^  and  the  very  seeds 
out  of  which  that  holy  nature,  and  the  entire  frame  of  the 
new  creature,  shall  result  and  spring  up  in  them ;  so  as  to 
make  them  apt  unto  the  obedience  that  is  expected  mm 
them,  and  capable  of  the  blessedness  they  are  to  esqbect; 
that  if  they  neglect  to  attend  to  these  external  discoveries 
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and  refuse  the  ordinaiy  aids  and  assistanceii  of  his  good 
Spirit,  and  offer  violence  to  their  own  consciences,  thejr 
are  not  to  expect  he  should  overpower  them,  bjr  a  strong 
hand,  and  save  them  axainst  the  continuing  disinclinaticm 
of  their  own  wills.  rK>r  (whatsoever  eztraordinaiy  acts 
he  may  do  upon  some,  to  make  them  willing)  is  there  any 
-universal  promise  in  his  word,  or  other  encouragement, 
upon  whicn  any  may  reasonably  promise  themselves  that, 
in  the  neglect  and  disuse  of  all  ordmary  means,  such  power 
shall  be  used  with  them,  as  shall  finally  overcome  their 
averse,  disaffected  hearts. 

Sect,  XVIII.  'Tis  true  thi|t  he  frequently  uses  much 
importunity  with  men,  and  enforces  his  laws  with  that 
earnestness,  as  if  it  were  his  own  great  interest  to  have 
them  obeyed;  wherein,  having  to  do  with  men,  he  doth 
like  a  n^ui,  solicitously  intent  upon  an  end  which  he  can- 
not be  satisfied  till  he  attain.  Vet  withal,  he  hath  inter- 
spersed, every  where  in  his  word,  so  frequent,  Godlike 
expressions  of  his  own  greatness,  all-sufficiency,  and  inde- 
pendenoy  upon  his  creatures,  as  that  if  we  attend  to  these 
nis  public  declarations,  and  manifests  of  himself  entirely, 
so  as  to  compare  one  thing  with  another,  we  shall  find  the 
matter  not  at  all  dissembled ;  but  might  colled  this  to  be 
the  state  of  things  bety^een  him  and  as,  that  he  makes  no 
overtures  to  us,  as  thinking  us  considerable,  or  as  if  any 
thing  were  to  accrue  to  him  from  us.-  But  that,  as  h6 
takes  pleasure  in  the  division  of  his  own  goodness^  so  it  is 
our  interest  to  behave  ourselves  suitably  thereunto,  and, 
according  as  we  comply  with  it,  and  continue  in  it,  or  do 
not,  so  we  mav  expect  tne  delectable  communicatiniy  of 
it,  or  taste,  otherwise,  his  just  severity.  That,  thererore. 
when  he  exhorts,  obtests,  entreats,  beseeches  that  we  would 
obey  and  tive;  speaks  as  if  he  were  grieved  at  our  dis- 
obedience, and  what  is  like  to  ensue  to  us  therefrom; 
thjese  are  merciftd  p<mdescensions,  and  the  effcArts  of  that 
goodness,  which  chooseth  the  fitt^  ways  of  moving  us, 
rather  than  that  he  is  moved  himself,,by  any  such  passions 
as  we  are  wont  to  ftel  in  ourselves,  when  we  are  pursuing 
our  own  designs.  And  that  he  vouchsafeth  to  speak  in 
such  a  way  as  is  less  suitaUe  to  himself,  that  it  may  be 
more  suitable  to  u^,  and  mi^ht  teach  us,  while  he  so  far 
complies  with  us,  how  becoming  it  is  that  we  answerably 
bend  ourselves  to  a  compliance  with  him.  He  speaks, 
sometimes,  a^  if  he  did  ^imer  soinewhat  human,  as  an  ^)t 
means  (and  which  to  many  proves  enectual)  to  bring  us'to 
enjoy,  at  length,  what  is  trulv  divine.  We  may,  if  we 
consider,  and  lay  things  together,  understand  these  to  be 
gracious  insinuations ;  whereby,  as  he  hath  not  left  the 
matter  liable  to  be  so  misunderstood,  as  if  he  were  really 
affected  with  solicitude,  or  any  perturbation  concerning 
us,  (which  he  hfith  snffioitotly  given  us  to  undiirstand  his 
blessed  nature  cannot  admit  of,)  so  nor  can  they  be  thoujg^bt 
to  be  disguises  of  himself,  or  misrepresentations,  that  have 
no^ng  in  him  corresponding  to  them.  For  they  really 
signify  the  obedience  and  blessedness  of  those  his  crea- 
tures that  are  capable  thereof,  to  be  more  pleasioff  and 
MTeeable  to  his  nature  and  will,  than  that  they,  should 
duobey  and  perish ;  (which  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  un- 
derstood meant  by  those  words,  Gkxl  will  have  all  men  to 
be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowled^  of  the  truth;)' but 
withal^  that  he  so  apprehends  the  mdignity  done  to  his 
government,  by  their  disobedience,  that  if  they  obey  not 
Vas  the  indulgent  constitution  apd  temper  of  bis  law  and 
government  now  are,  in  and  by  the  Redeemer)  they  must 
perish.  And  that  he  hath  also  such  respect  to  the  con- 
gruity  and  order  of  thingsras  that  it  shall  not  be  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  his  goveriiment  over  reasonable  creatures, 
to  overpower  them  into  that  obedience,  by  which  it  may 
come  to  pass  that  they  perish  not.  All  which  may  be 
collected  from  those  his  own  plain  words,  in  that  other 
recited  text,  and  many  besides  of  like  import.  When, 
with  so  awful  solemiu^,  he  professes,  that  as  he  lives  he 
takes  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  sinners,  but  that  thev 
may  turn  and  live ;  ai^d  adds.  Turn  ye,  idm  ve,  why  will 
you  die  1  *  Thatis,  that  their  i^pentance,  ana  consec^uent 
welfare,  would  be  more  ^n^itefhl  to  him  than  their  perdition, 
apon  their  persevering  m  destructive  ways ;  but  vet,  tl^at 
ii  they  were  not  moved  to  repent,  by  these  his  pleadings 
tad  ezpoitalations  used  with  them,  they  should  die,  anid 


were  therefore  eoneemed  to  attend  and  hearktti  to  mdi 
his  reasonings  and  warnings,  as  the  apt  means  to  worii 
their  good ;  not  exjiectms;  he  should  take  extraordiDuy 
couraes  with  them,  in  order  to  it.  And  that  the  retl  n- 
aped  he  had  thereunto,  should  never  induce  him  tonae 
any  indecorous  course  to  bring  it  about;  but  that  he  had 
a  piore  principal  respect  to  the  rules  of  justice,  and  the 
order  or  his  |^ovemment,than  to  their  concenmients.  And 
that  he,  notwithstanding,  expresses  himself  aggrieved  thtt 
any  finally  perish.  If  we  consider  and  recollect,  what 
notice  he  hath  furnished  our  minds  with,  of  the  per- 
fections of  a  Deity,  and  what  he  hath  remonstrated  to  as 
of  his  own  nature,  so  plainly  in  his  word;  we  cssnot 
understand  morehy  it,  than  the  calm  diqpassionate  resent- 
ment aiid  dislike,  which  most  perfect  puritjr  uid  goodneas 
have,  of  the  sinfulness  and  miserable  ruin  of  his  ovn 
creatures. 

In  all  which  we  have  a  most  unexceptionable  idea  of 
God.  and  may  behold  the  comely  conjuncture  of  his  luge 
goodness,  strict  righteousness,  and  most  accurate  wisdon 
altogether :   as  we  are  also  concerned,  in  making  onr 
estimate  of  his  ways,  to  consider  them :  and  not  to  take 
our  measure  of  what  is  suitable  to  God,  by  caDsiderinir 
him  acQording  to  one  single  attribute  only;  but  as  theyali 
are  united,  in  nis  mqft  perfect  being.    And  in  that  blessed 
harmony,  as  not  to  infer  withliim  a  difficulhr  what  to  do, 
or  what  not.   Which  sometitnes  falls.out  witn  men,  whert 
there  is  an  in^>eFfect  resembUmce  of  those  divine  exc^ 
lenoies,  not  so  exactly  conten^red  tof(ether.    As  it  was 
with  that  Spartan  pnnc^  cmd  pieneral  in  Plutarch,  whea 
finding  a  necessity  to  march  his  army,  and  taking  notice 
of  one,  lor  whom  he  had  a  peculiar  kindness,  that  thmoA 
extreme  weakness  was  not  possibly  to  be  removed,  he 
looked  back  upon  him,  expressing  his  sense  of  that  exir 
^cy,  in  those  emp^ationl  words,  How  hfurd  a  matter  is 
It  at  once  iWii'  mi  ^vriv,  to  exercitg  pitf  and  be  wist  I 
God's  own  word  misr^resents  him  not,  but  gives  a  tmc 
account  of  him,  if  we  allow  oursdves  to  confer  it  with 
itself,  one  part  of  it  with  another.    Nor  doth  any  part  of 
it,  taken  alone,  import  him  so  to  have  willed  the  happiness 
of  men,  for  any  end  of  his,  that  he  resolved  he  woiud,  bj 
whatsoever  weans,  certainly  effect  it :  as  we  are  wonl 
many  times,  with  such  eagerness  to  pursue  ends  npoa 
which  we  are  intent,  as  not  to  consider  of  right  or  wrong, 
iSt  of  unfit,  in  onr  pursuit  of  them,  and  so  let  the  cost  of 
our  meanS)  not  seldom,  eat  ifp  onr  end.    Nor  did  that  be- 
long to  him,  or  was  his  part  as  our  most  benign,  wise,  and 
righteous  Gov^hior,  to  provide  that  we  should  'certainly 
not  transgress,  or  not  sufier  prejudice  thereby;  but  that 
we  shoola  not  do  so,  through  his  onussion  of  any  thing, 
which  it  became  him  to  do  to  prevent  it. 

Sect.  XIX.  It  may  therefore  be  of  some  use  further  (o 
take  notice,  that  a  very  diverse  consideration  must  be  had, 
of  the  ends  which  shall  be  effected  l^  GhiJ'a  own  actka 
only,  and  of  those  which  are  to  be  brought  a.  out  (in  con- 
currence and  subordinaxion  to  his  own)  by  the  interveni- 
ent  action  of  his  creatures.  Especially ^which  ib  more  to 
ofir  i>urpose)  such  of  them  as  are  intelligent,  hnd  capable 
of  being  governed  by  laws.  As  to  the  former  sort  of  these 
ends,  we  may  be  confident  the^  were  all  most  absolotdt 
intended,  and  can  never  fail  of^being  accomplished.  Fo' 
the  latter,  it  c&nnot  be  universally  said  so.  For  these  bt 
ing  not  entirely  his  ends;  but  partly  his,  and  partly  i>re 
scribed.by  him,  to  his  reasonable  creatures,  to  be  their*. 
We  are  to  conceive  he  always^  most  absolutely,  intends  tc 
do,  what  he  righteously-esteems  congruous  dhonld  be  hi» 
own  part ;  which  be  extends  and  limits  as  seems  good  ante 
him.  And  som^time^  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  assumes 
to  himself  the  doing  or  so  much,  as  shall  ascertain  the  end, 
efi&ctually  procuring,  that  his  creature  shall  do  his  pan 
alsi.  That  is,  not  only  enacts  his  laws,  and  adds  exhorta- 
tions, warning,  promises,  to  enforce  it,  but.  also  emit; 
that  effectuiU  influence,  whereby  the  inferior  wheels  sbaD 
be  put  into  motion,  the  powers  and  faculties lOf  his  governed 
creature  excited  and  assisted,  and  (by  a  spirit  in  the  wheels) 
made  as  the  chariots  of  a  willing  people.  At  other  times^ 
and  in  other  instances,  he  doth  les^,  and  meeting  with  re 
sistance,  sooner  retires ;  follows  not  his  external  edicts  and 
declarations,  with  so  potient  and  determinoUve  an  influence: 
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M  ttet  tiie  cnimx«,  tiirou^  hk  cnmii  gnat  defim^ 
(■it  to  do  Usport,  and  aouiat  end  be  Jiot  effected. 

lliai  theoovse  of  his  economy  towards  men  on  earth 
B,  iefado^  ordered  with  this  diversity,  seems  omt  of  qnes- 
tioo.  Manifest  experienoe  shows  it.  S^me  do  sensibly 
perceiTe  that  motiye  influence,  which  others  do  not  The 
suae  penoDS,  at  some  times,  &id  Hot  that,  which  at  other 
times  they  do.  His  own  word  plainly  asserts  it.  *'  9e 
works  in  as  to  will  and  to  do,  of  has  own  good  pleasure." 
Where  he  vill:  he,  in  this  respect,  shows  mercy ;  where 
he  will,  he  haraeneth,  or  doth  not  prerent  bat  t)iat  men  be 
hardened.  And  indeed,  we  shonld  \fs  constrained  to  raqe 
oat  a  great  part  of  the  sacred  Volume,  if  we  diould  not 
admit  it  to  be  so.  .And  as  the  equity  and  fitness  of  his 
maldiig  sach  difference  (when  it  appears  he  doth  make  it) 
caoBot  without  profimeness  be  dpueted,  so  it  is  erident, 
from  what  was  before  said,  they  are  far  remored  from  the 
reach  voA  confines  of  any  reaaonable  doubt :  aince  he  for- 
sakes none,  but  being  first  forsaken.  Nor  nave  men  any 
pretence  to  complain  of  sabdolous  dealing,  or  that  they 
are  saipiisingly  disappointed,  and  lurched  of  such  help, 
as  tbeym^ht  haTe  expected ;  inasmpch  as  this  is  so  plain- 
ly extant  in  Ood's  open  manifests  to  the  world,  that  ha 
lies  8  certain  arbitrariness,  especially  in  the  more  exube- 
rant dispensation  of  his  grace ;  and  is  inserted  to  ^hat 
purpose,  that'they  may  be  cautioned  not  to  neglect- lower 
aanstances;  and  warned,  because  he  works  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  own  pleasured,  therefore  to  work  out  their  own 
sainitkn  with  fear  and  tremUing.b  Whereupoa,  elsoi* 
where,  after  the  most  persuasive  alhuing  invitations : 
Tarn  ye  at  ipy  reproof;  t  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  to  you, 
I  will  make  known  my  words  to  yon,  it  Is  presently  sub- 
joined, Becaose  I  called  and  ye  refused,  I  stretched  out 
my  hand  and  no  man  regarded ;  but  ye-  have  set  at 
aoo^ht  all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  or  my  reproof;  I 
also  will  laugh  at  yotir  calamity,  I  will  mock  when  your 
fear  oometh.^ 

From  all  which  it  is  plainly  to.be  understood,  that  t]ie 
ge&eral  strain  and  driA  of  God's  external  revelation  of 
his  mild  to  man,  in  his  word,  andrthe  asroct  of  even  those 
pasages,  that  can,  with  most  colour,  be  thought  to  signify 
any  thing  fhrther,  do  amount  to  nothing  more  than  this, 
that  he  doth  so  far  really  will  the  salvation  of  all,  as  not 
tQ  omit  the  doing  that  which  may  effect  it,  if  they  be  not 
neglectiiil  of  themselves  \  but  not  so  as  to  effect  it  \sj  that 
eztnordinary  exertion  of  power,  which  he  thinks  fit  to 
onplof  apon  some  others. 

Nor  is  it  reasonably  to  be  doubted,  Tsnch  a  will  being 
all  that  can  be  pretended  to  be  the  visible  meaning  of  the 
lavages  before  noted,)  whedier  there  be  such  a  will  in 
God  or  no:  and  so  somewhat  really  corref^>onding  (the 
oext  diing  promiaed  to  be  discoursed)  to  the  aspect  and 
*ppearanee  hereof,  which  ,is  offered  to  our  view.  For 
vhat  should  be  the  reason  of  the  doubt  1  Hcf  #ho  best 
pnderstands  his  own  nature,  having  said  of  himself  what 
UDpotis  no  less ;  why  should  we  make  a  difficulty  to  be- 
lierehim?  Nor  indeed  can  any  notices  we  have  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Divine  nature  be  les^  liable  to  doubt, 
than  what  we  have  of  his  unchangeable  veracity ;  whence, 
V  it  is  impossible  to  him  to  lie,  it  must  be  necessary,  that 
he  he  reallv  willing  of  what  he  hath  represented  himself 
^  to  be.  1  mu9t  here  profess  tey  disliae  of  the  terms  of 
that  common  distinction,  the  vokmUa  beneplacUi,  tt  signL 
m  this  present  case.  Under  which,  such  as  coined,  and 
those  that  have  much  used  it.  have  Only  rather,  Idoubt  not, 
concealed  a  good  meaning,  than  expressed  by  it  an  ill  one. 
h  seems,  I  confe»,  by  its  more  obvious  as^t,  too  much  to 
<^teoaace  the  ignominious  slander,  whichjprofkne  and 
atheistical  dispositions  would  fasten  upon  God.  and  the 
cooise  of  his  procedure  towards  men ;  and  which  it  is  the 
design  of  these  pliers  to  evince  of  as  mnch  absurdity  and 
folly,  as  it  is  cuilty  of  impiety  and  wickedness :  as  though 
he  ottlv  intended  to  se^m  willing  of  what  he.  really  was 
^ ;  that  there  was  an  appearance  to  which  nothing  did 
jMoae.  And  then  why  is  the  latter  called  vclmtas  7  un- 
jeaa  the  meaning  be  he  did  only  will  the  sign,  which  is 
whe  and  impious;  and  if  it  were  true,  did  he  not  will  it 
^  the  will  of  good  plea^re  1  And  then  the  members  of 
the  distinction  are  confounded.  Or,  as  if  the  evil  actions 
bpyLiLis,ia 


of  man  were  mote  truly  tha  objects  of  his  good  pleasure; 
than  their  forbearance  of  them.  And  of  the.se  faults  the  ap- 
plication of  the  distinction  of  Qod'seecret  will,  and  reveal- 
ed, unto  this  case,  though  it  be  usefol  in  n^any,  is  as  guilty. 

Sect.  XXt  Tne  truth  is,  (unto  which  we  niust  esteem 
ourselves  obliged  to  adhere,  both  by  our  assent  and  de» 
fence^  that  God  doth  really  and  complacentiall3r  will  (and 
therelere  doith  with  most  unexceptionable  sincerity  declare 
himself  to  will)  that  to  be  done  and  enjoyed  by  many  men, 
which  he  doth  not,  ufiivevaally,  will  to  make  them  do,  or 
irresistibly  procure  that  they  shall  enjoy.  Which  is  no 
harder  assertion,  than  that  the  impure  will  of  degenerate, 
sinfbl  man  is  opposite  to  the  holy  will  of  God ;  and  the 
madignity  of  man's  will  to  the  benignity  of  his.  No  harder 
than  that  there  i»  sin  and  misery  in  the  world,  which  how 
can  we  conceive  otherwise,  than  as  a  repugnancy  to  the 
good  and  acceptable  will  of  God  1  Methinks  it  should 
not  be  difficul^t  to  ns  to  acknowledge,  that  God  doth  truly, 
and  with  complacency,  will  whatsoever  is  the  holy,  righte- 
ous matter  oT  his  own  laws..  And  if  it  should  be  with 
any  a  dimcnltv,  I  would  o^ly  make  this  supposition.  What 
if  alL  the  world  weve  yet  m  innocency,  yielding  entire 
universal  obedience  to  all. the  now  extant  laws  of  God, 
which  have  not  reference  to  man  as  now  fallen,  (as  those, 
of  repentance,  failh  in  a  Mediator,  dbc.)  would  it  now  be 
a  douDt  with  any,  whether  God  did  truly  and  really  will, 
and  were  pleased  w;ith,  the  holiness  and  righteousness 
which  were  every  where  to  Be  found  in  the  world  1  Surely 
we  would  not,  in  this  case,  imagine  the  creature's  will  mora 
piire  and  holy  than  the  Divine ;  or  that  he  were  displeased 
with  men  for  thar  being  righteous  and  holy.  Now  afain, 
suppoae  the  world  revolted,  what  then  is  that  holy  will  of 
God  changed  1  will  we  not  say  it  remains  the  same  hdly 
will  still  7  and  stands  the  same  rule  of  righteousness  and 
duty  that  it  Was  1  Doth  the  change  of  his  rebel  creatures 
infer  any  with  himi  or  do  only  the  declarations  of  his 
former  will  remain  to  be  their  rule,  and  keep  them  still 
obliged,  his  will  itself  being  become  another  ftom  what  it 
was  1  Surely  he  might  as  easily  have  changed  his  laws. 

And  if  we  say  his  will  is  changed,  how  should  we  know 
it  to  be  so  1  If  we  know  it  not,  surely  such  a  thina  should, 
not  be  said  or  thought.  If  we  know  it,  how  should  thoea 
yet  extant  laws  and  declarations  continue  to  oblige,  against 
the  Lawgiver's  known  will  1  And  then  the  easy  expedient 
to  nullify  the  obligation  of  a  law,  that  were  thought  too  re- 
strictive, were  to  disobey  it.  And  men  n)ight,  by  sinning 
once,  licetise  themselves  to  do  the  same  thing  (though  then 
we  could  not^call  it  sinning)  always.  And  so  the  creature's 
should  be  the  supreme. and  ruling  will.  Nor  had  it  been  a 
false  suggestion,  but  a  real  tr^th  that  man,  hj  becoming 
a  sinner,  might  make  himself  a  god.  Or,  ii  it  shall  b« 
thoAight  fit  to  say,  that  the  Divine  will  would  not.  in  that 
suppMDsed  case,  pe  said  to  be  changed :  but  only,  tnat  now 
the  event  makes  it  appear,  not  to  nave  been  what  we 
thought  it  was ;  that  were  t;o  impute  both  impurity  and 
dissimulation  to  the  holy,  blessed  God,  as  his  nxed  attri- 
butes. And  what  we  thought  unfit,  and  should  abhor,  to 
ima^n^  might  have  place  with  him  one  moment,  to  aflix 
to  him  for  peipetuity. 

Sect.  XaIi.  And  whereas  \t  may  be  thought  to  follow 
hence,  that  hereby  we  ascribe  to  God  a  liableness  to  frus- 
tration, and  disappointment.  That  is  without  pretence. 
The  resolve  of  the  Divine  will,  in  this  matter,  being  not 
concerning  the  c^vent  what  man  shall  do,  but  concerning 
his  duty  what  he  should,  and  concemiiM^  the  connexion 
between  his  duty  and  his  happiness.  Which  we  say  he 
doth  not  only  seem  to  will,  but  wills  it  really  and  truly. 
Nor  would  ms  prescience  of  the  event,  which  we  all  this 
while  asser^  let  frustRUion  be  so  much  as  possible  to  him. 
Igspecially,  it  being  at  once  foreseen,  that  his  will,  being 
crossed  in  this,  i^ould  ba  ftilfiUed  in  so  important  a  thine, 
as  the  preserving  the  decorum  of  his  own  covemmem. 
Which  imd  b^en  most  apparently  blemished,  beyopd  what 
could  consist  with  the  perfections  of  the  Dei^,  if  either 
his  will  concerning  men's  duty,  or  the  declarations  of  that 
wiU,  had  not  been  substantially  the  same  that  they  are. 
We  are,  therefore,  in  assigning  the  object  of  this  or  that 
act  of  the  Divine  will,  to  do  it  entire!}^,  and  to  take  the 
whole  object  together,  withont  dividing  it,  as  if  the  will  ot 
ePnv.i. 
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QodMirlioUyteniihittleiipcaivliat  indeed  isbataraxt 
(and  especially  if  that  be  but  a  less  canodemble  part)  of 
the  thing  willed.  In  the  present  case,  we  are  not  to  t^on- 
ceive  that  God,  only,  wills  either  man's  duty  or  fbllcity,  on 
that  herein  his  will  doth  soleljr  and  nltimatdy  terminate. 
But,  in  the  whole,  the  determmation  of  Ood's  will  is,  diat 
man  shall  be  duly  governed,  that  is,  congroonsly  both  t9 
himself;  and  hiib.  Than  sooh  and  such  things,  most  con- 
gruous to  both,  shall  be  man's  duty,  by  his  doing  whereof, 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  God's  own  government  might 
be  preserved,  which  was  the  thing  pnncipally  to  be  de- 
signed, and  in  the  first  place.  And,  as  what  was  second&ry 
thereto,  that  hereby  man's  felicity  should  be  provided  for. 
Therefore  it  being  foreseen  a  violation  would  be  dcme'to 
the  sacred  rights  of  the  t>ivine  government,  by  nmn's  dis- 
obedience, it  is  resolved,  they  shall  be  repaired  and  main- 
tained \^  other  means.  So  that  the  Divine  will  hath  its  ef- 
fect ;  as  to  what  was  its  more  noble  and  princi]^  design, 
the  other  part  failing  only  by  his  delliult,  whose  }s  the  loss. 

And  if  yet  it  should  be  msisted^  that  in  asserting  God 
to  will  what  by  his  laws  he  hath  madehecome  man's  duty, 
even  whe^  it  is  not  done  we  shall  herein  ascribe  fo  him, 
at  least,  an  ineffeetual  and  an  imperfect  will,  as  which 
doth  not  bring  to  pass  the  thing  wQled.  It  is  answered,- 
that  imperfection  were  with  no  pretence  imputable  to  the 
Divine  will,  merely  for  its  not  effecting  every  thing, 
whereto  it  may  have  a  real  propension.  But  it  would  be 
more  liable  to  that  imputation,  if  it  should  effect  any  thin^, 
which  it  were  less  fit  for  hipr  to  effect,  than  not  to  ^ect  it. 
The  absolute  perfection  of  his  will  stands  id  the  propor- 
tion, which  every  act  of  it  bears,  to  the  importance  or  th^ 
things  about  which  it  is  conversant.  Even  as,  with  men, 
the  perfection  of  any  act  of  will  is  to  be  estimated,  i^t  by 
the  mere  peremptory  stordiness  of  it^nt  by  its  proportion 
to  the  goodness  of  the  thing  willed,  upon  whicn  account, 
a  mere  velleity  (as  many  love  to  speafc)  when  the  degree 
of  goodness  in  the  object  claims  no  more,  hath  oncon- 
eeivably  greater  perfection  in  it,  than  the  most  obstinate 
volition.  And  smce  the  event  lbrbid.s  us  to  admit  thht 
God  did  ever  will  the  obedience  and  felicitv  of  all,  with 
such  a  will  as  should  be  effective  thereof;  ii  yet  his  plain 
word  shall  be  acknowled^d  the  measure  of  our  belief,  in 
this  matter,  which  so  plamly  asserts  him  someway  to  will 
t!ke  salvation  of  all  men,  'tis  stranj^  if,  hereupon,  we  shall 
not  admit  rather  of  a  will  not-effective  of  the  thing  will- 
ed^than  none  at  alL 

The  will  of  God  is  sufficiently  to  be  vindicated  iVom  all 
imperfection,  if  we  have  sufficient  reason  for  all  the  pro- 
pensions  and  determinations  of  it,  whether  f^om  the  value 
of  the  things  willed,  or  fVom  his  own  sovereignty  who 
wills  them.  In  the  present  case,  we  need  not  doubt  to  af- 
firm, that  the  obediende  and  felicity  of  all,  men,  is  of  that 
value,  as  whereunto  a  propension  of  will,  by  only  simple 
complacency,  is  proportionable;  Yet  that  his  not  procur- 
^g,  as  to  all,  (by  such  courses  as  lie  more  eztraoroinarily 
takes  with  some,)  thilt  they,  shall,  in  event,  obey  and  be 
happy,  is  upon  so  much  more  valuable  reasons  (as  there 
will  be  further  occasion  to  show  ere  long)  as  that,  not  to  do 
it  was  more  eligible,  with  the  higher  complacency  of  a 
determinative  will.  And  since  thd  public  declarations  of 
bis  good  will,  towards  all  moi,  import  no  more  than  the 
former,  and  do  plainly  import  so  much;  their  correspond- 
ency to  the  matter  declared  is  sufficiently  apparent.  Aiid 
80  is  the  congruity  of  both  with  his  prescience  of  the  event. 
For  though^  when  God  urges  and  incites  men,  by  exhorta- 
tions, pronuses,  and  threats,  to  the  doing  of  their  own  part, 
(which  it  is  most  agreeable  to  his  holy,  gracious  natui^  to 
do,)  be  foresee  many  will  not  be  moved  thereby ;  but  per- 
sist in  wilful  neglect  and  rebellions  till  they  perish :  he,  at 
Ae  same  time,  sees  that  they  miii^ht  do  otherwise,  and  that, 
if  they  would  comply  with  his  methods,'  things  would 
otherwise  issue  with  mefn.  His  prescience,  no  way,  im- 
posing upon  them  a  necessity  to  transgress.  For  they  do 
It  not  because  he  foreknew  it,  but  he  only  foreknew  it  be- 
cause they  would  do  so.  Andf  hence  he  had,  as  it  was  ne- 
tessary  he  should  have,  not  only  this  for  the  dbject  of  his 
forekndwledge  that  they  would  do  amiss  and  perish :  but 
the  whole  case  in  its  circumstances,  that  they  would  do  so. 
not  through  his  omission,  but  their  own.    And  there  had 

sa  no  place  left  for  this  state  of  the  case,  if  the  public 


edicts  and  maaileBlibad  n«t  mm  fiocdi,  in  tbd  tMr,  • 
they  have.  So  that  thto'COBfliaeration  of  his  preseitnoe 
being  taken  in,  gives  us  only,  in  the  whole,  this  staOc  of 
the  case,  that  he  foresaw  men  would  not  take  that  covm 
whicb  he  truly  declared  hunself  willing  they  shonld  (and 
was  graciously  ready  to  assist  them  in  it)  in  order  to  theii 
own  well-being.  Wnence  all  eofliplaJBt  of  insincere  deal* 
ing  is  left  without  pretei^ce. 

SncT.  XXIil.  Nor  (as  we  also  undertook  to  ibow) 
coold  any  course  (within  our  prospect)  have  been  ttkea, 
tha^  was  fit,  in  itself^  and  more  agreeable  to  sineeriQr. 
There  are  only  these  two  ways  to  be  thought  on  boida; 
eit|ier,  that  God  should  whonly  have  Ibroofne  to  make 
overtures'to  men  in  common ;  of,  that  he  aiKmld  efficft* 
ciously  have  overpowered  all  into  a  compliance  with  them. 
And  Uiere  is  litue  doubt,  but  upon  sooer  consideratioa, 
both  of  these  will  be  judged  altoMher  unfit.  The/vrwr ; 
inasmuch  as  it  bad  been  most  disagreeable—^  tne  exact 
measures  of  his  government,  to  let  a  race  of  sinfhl  cm 
turea  persist,  through  many  successive  ages,  in  upoKtaef 
and  rebellion,  when  the  chajracters  pf  tlmt  law,  firrt  writ- 
ten in  man's  neart,  were  in  so  great  a  measure  ootwon, 
add  become  ill^fible;  without  renewing  the  impreaskm, 
in  another  way;  and  're-assertinff  his  right  and  anthoriij, 
as  their  Ruler  and  Lord :— to  the  holiness  of  his  natnn, 
not*  to  send  into  the  world  sucl^  a  declaration  of  his  will, 
as  mi^ht  be  a  standing  testimony  against  the  impuiiif 
wheremto  it  was  lapsed ;— to  the  soo^ness  of  it,  not  to 
make  known  upon  what  terms,  auditor  whose  sake,  he  waa 
reconcileahle :  and^-*to  the  truth  of  the  thin^,  nnce  he 
reaHy  had  eucn  kind  propensions  towards  men  m  conmnD, 
hot  to  make  them  known  :*-that  it  had,  itaelf,  been  more 
liable  to  the  charge  of  insinceri^,  to  have  concealed  from 
men  what  was  real  truth,  and  or  so  much  coneeminent  to 
them.  And  he  did,  in  revealing  them,  but  act  his  ova 
nature ;  the  goodness  whereof  is  no  more  lessened,  by 
man's  refbsal  of  its  offers,  than  his  truth  can  be  made  of 
none  effect  by  their  disbelief  of  its  assertions :  besides  the 
great  use  sucn  an  extant  revelation  of  the  way  of  recovrrr 
wa»  to  be  of,  to  those  that  should  obediently  comply  with 
it,  even  after  they  shonld  be  won  so  to  do. 

Sect.  XXIV.  And  the  laUer  we  may  adso  apprehend 
very  unfit  too ;  though,  because  that  is  less  obvious,  it  re* 
quires  to  be  more  largely  insisted  on. '  For  it  woula  seem 
that  if  we  do  not  effect  any  thing  which  we  have  a  real 
will  unto,  it  must  proceed  from  impotency,  and  that  ire 
cannot  do  it,  whicti,  who  would  say  of  the  great  Godi 
Herein,  therefore,  we  shall  proceed  by  8te|».  And  grsda- 
ally  offec  the  things  that  follow  to  consideratioa. 

As^  that  it  were  indeed  most  repn^ant  Uy  the  notion  of 
a  Deity,  to  suppose  any  thing,  which  includes  in  it  no 
oontradicUon  impossible  to  God,  considered  according  to 
that  single  auribute  of  power  only.  But  yet  ire  mpst  add, 
that  this  were  a  very  unequal  way  of  estimating  what 
God  can  do,  that  is,  to  consider  him  as  a  mere  Being  of 
power.  For  the  notion  of  God  so  conceived,  were  very 
inadequate  to  him,  which  taken  entirely,  imports  the  com- 
prehension of  all  perfections.  So  that  they  are  two  very 
distant  questions,— What  (he  power  of  God  adohe  cooM 
do  *i  and— What  God  can  do  1  And  wbcreais  to  the  for- 
mer the  answer  would  be, — whatsoever  is  not  in  itsdf 
repugnant  to  be  done.  To  ^e  latter,  it  must  only  be,— 
whatsoever  it  becomes  or  is  agreeable  to  a  Being  every  war 
perfect  to  do.  And  so  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  excel* 
lency  of  his  nature,  if  amongst  all  things  aot  simply  im- 
possible, there  be  any,  which  it  may  be' truly  said  ne  can- 
not do.  Or,  it  proceeds  n^t  fVom  the  imperfection  of  hii 
power,  but  from  the  concurrence  of  all  other  perfections 
m  him.  Hence  his  own  word  plainly  affirms  of  him  that 
he  cannot  lie.  And  by  common  consent  it  will  be  ao- 
knowledged,  that  he  cannot  do  any  unjust  act  whatsoever. 

To  this  I  doubt  not  we  may  with  as  common  suffirage 
fwhen  the  matter  is  considered)  subjoin,  that  his  wisdom 
aqth  as  much  limit  the  exercise  of  his  power,  as  his  rights* 
ousness  or  his  truth  doth.  And  that  it  may  with  as  much 
confidence,  and  clearness,  be  said  and  understood,  that  he 
cannot  do  an  unwise  or  imprudent  act  a»  an  unjust. 
Further,  that  as  his  righteousness  corresponds  to  the  jus- 
tice of  thingSj  to  be  done  or  not  done,  so  doth  his  wisdom 
to  the  congruity  or  fitness,    do  that  he  cannot  do  what  it 
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i  |iaiti>rUflit»do,tasni8kelBWltf;  ndlMettMelie 
k  Mst^ttfeedy  tad  iaftnitdT  win,  therefore  nothing  that 
him  fit.  But  whfttsoerer  is  fittest,  when  a  comparison 
inoade  between  doinf  this  or  that,  or  betwwn  doing  and 
KKdoiag,  that  the  penection  of  his  natnre  renders  neees- 
aiy  to  mm,  and  the  opposite  part  impossflAe.  iUain|that 
this  inetmue  nost  be  nndeislood  to  nave  a  itsrf  large  and 
most  raienl  extent  onto  all  the  aflain  of  hk  goyenunent, 
tke  dbjeet  it  eoncems  beinf  so  rerj  large,  we,  in  onr 
obeenratka,  may  take  notice,  that  fewer  qnestions  can 
occur  eoaeefBing  what  is  right  or  wrong,  than  what  is  fit 
ornnftt  And  whereas  any  van  may  in  a  moment  be 
ho&est,if  to  have  a  mind  to  it;  very  few  (and  that  by 
kng  ezpenence)  can  ever  attain  to  be  wise.  The  things 
•boat  vmch  justice  is  conversant  being  reducible  to  cer- 
tail  rates,  bat  wisdom  supposes  very  f^eneral  knowled^.  of 
dungs  aesice  eapaUe  of  such  reduction.  And  is,  besides, 
lb  primsfv  requisite,  in  any  one  that  bean  rnle  over 
otbets:  ana  must  therefore  most  eminently  influence  all 
tte  msDMemenis  of  Uie  Supreme  Ruler. 

Sbct.  XXy.  It  iB' moreover  to  be  consideredJdiat  in- 
ranenUe  eongruities  lie  open  to  the  infinite  Wisdom, 
vbkh  are  never  olyvious  to  our  view  or  thotight    As  to  a 
veltctodied  aeholaT,  thousands  of  oohnrent  notions,  which 
u  iOiterate  person  never  thought  of;  to  a  practised  cour- 
tia,  or  ¥eO-edttcated  gentleman,  many  decencies  and  Inde- 
codtt,  in  the  matter  of  civil  bdiaviour  and  conveisation, 
whiek  an  unbred  rustic  knows  nothing  of;  and  to  an  ex- 
petioMed  statesman,  those  unportdncies,  which  never 
oecor  to  the  thoughts  of  him  who  daily  follows  the  plough. 
Wbit  government  is  diere  that  hath  not  its  arcana^  pro- 
foend  DMeries,  and  reasons  of  state,  that  a  vulgar  wit 
cannot  £ve  intol    And  ftom  whence,  the  account  to  be 
pm,  why  this  or  that  is  done  or  not  dme,  is  not,  alwayl, 
Uot  it  would  have  been  unjust  it  should  be  otherwise,  but 
it  had  been  imprudent.    And  many  things  are,  hereupon, 
jfldged  necessary  not  from  the  exigency  of  justice,  but 
nason  of  slate.    Whereupon  men  of  modest  and  sober 
mndi,  that  have  had  experience  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
govenors  and  their  happy  conduct ,  through  a  considerable 
tract  of  time;  when  they  see  things  done  by  them,  the 
leading  reasons  whereof  they  do  not  tmderstand,  and  the 
effect  tad  success  comes  not  yet  iA  view,  suspend  their 
ceasore;  while  as  yet  all  seems  to  them  obscure,  and 
vnpt  np  in  ckfods  and  darkness.    Yea  though  the  course 
ttat  is  taken  haya,  to  their  apprehension,  an  ill  aspect. 
Accoonting  it  becomes  them  not,  to  make  a  judgment  of 
fJuBss  so  lar  above  their  reach,  and  confiding  in  the  tried 
visdom  of  their  rolers,  who.  th^  believe,  see  reasons  for 
wbtt  they  do,  into  which  tney  find  themselves  unable  to 
penetrate,    with  how  much  moi^e  snbmias  and  humble 
veneiatiott,  ought  the  methods  of  the  Divine  government 
to  be  beheld  and  adored,  upon  the  certain  assurance  we 
hsre,  that  all  things  therein  are  managed  by  that  wisdom, 
which  could  never  in  any  thing  miskake  its  way !    Where- 
as, there  was  newer  any  continQM  administration  of  human 
gOTemmenl,  so  accurate  and  exact,  but  that  after  some 
Uactof  time,  home  or  other  errors  might  be  reflected  on 
therein. 

Again,  it  masf  ftirther  be  said,  without  |^resuming  beyond 
dae  bounds,  that  though  infinite  congrtuties  mu^t  be  sup- 
posed to  lie  open  to  the  divine  understanding^  which  are 
concealed  fWnn  ours,  yet  ^at  these  two  things  m  the  gene- 
nl  are  verr  manifesfiy  congmops  to  any  sober  attentive 
mind,  that  directly  concern,  or  may  be  applied  to  the  case 
vader  our  present  considetatioii,  mz.  That  the  course  of 
Ckid^  government  over  the  world,  be.  for  the  most  part, 
steady,  and  vaiform:  not  interrupted  bv  very  fteqnent, 
extraordinary,  and  anomalous  actions.  And  again.  That 
be  use  a  royal  liberty,  of  stepping  out  of  his  usual  course, 
nmetimes,  as  he  sees  meet 

It  cannot  bat  appear  to  such  as  attend,  highly  incon- 
grooos,  should  we  afltnn  the  antithesis  to  either  of  these ; 
or  lay  down  connter-positums  to  them,  and  suppose  the 
coorae  of  the  Diwine  government  to  be  managed  agreeably 

thereamo. 

8icT.  XXVI.  For,  OS  t0  Uut  fmmifi  what  oonibsion 
wonld  it  make  in  the  world,  if  there  shoitld  be  perpetual 
innovations  upon  nature  *j  continual  or  exceeding  frequent 
iaipeditions,  and  restnunts  of  second  canses.     In  the 


spbopa  af  natrn,  &a  wlitaea  snd  fg^psg  yialitigqfmiip^ 
being  never  certain,  eoiM  never  be  understood,  or  known. 
In  t^  of  poHey ,  no  measnrea  so  mncdi  as  wobaUe, 
could  ever  be  taken.    How  moan  betteris  it.  in  both,  that 


could  ever  be  taken.  How  muiA  betteris  it,  in  bodi,  that 
second  causes  ^ordinarily  follow  their  inclinations!  :And 
why  is  itnot  to  be  thought  eangmous,  that,  ki  some  de- 


gree, things  should  be  nropoftionabiy  so,  in  &  sphere  of 
ffraCel  whereto  by  and  by  we  shall  qpeak  more  direct- 
nr.  We  pray,  when  onr  friends  are  sick,  for  their  reooverr. 
What  can  be  the  sober  meaning  and  desica  of  such 
prayersl  Not  that  God  wonM  work  a  miracfo  for  their 
rsstttntioa,  (f(n*then  we  mk^t  as  well  ftvi  for  their  revival 
after  death,)  but,  that  God  would  be  pleased  so  to  oo-qpe> 
rate,  in  the  still  and  silent  way  of  nature,  with  second 
canses,  and  so  bless  means,  that  they  may  be  recovered| 


Otherwise  that  they  and  we  may  be  pre^ 
And  agreeable  ' 


if  he  see  good. 

pared  to  underjB^  his  pleasure.  And  agreeable  hereto 
ouflht  to  be  the  mtent  of  oar  prayers,  in  reference  to  the 
pnBlic  affairs,  and  belter  posWe  pf  the  world.  And  we 
may  take  notice,  the  Divine  wisdom  lays  a  very  great  stress 
uiran  this  matter,  the  preserving  ^  this  common  order  of 
things :  and  cannot  but  observe  a  certain  inflexiUeness  of 
Providence  herein.  And  that  it  is  very  little  ^  to  divert 
from  its  wonted  course.  At  whidi  weak  minds  nre  apt  to 
take  offence :  to  wonder,  that  against  so  many  prayers  and 
tears  God  will  let  a  good  man  die;  or  one  whom  thor 
love;  or  that  a  miracle  is  not  wrought  to  prevent  their 
own  being  wronged  at  any  time ;  or,  that  the  earth  doth 
not  open  and  swiiliow  up  the  person  that  hath  done  them 
wrong :  are  1^  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven,  upon  them 
that  are  otherwise  nnnded,  and  do  otherwise  than  they 
would  have  them.  But  a  judicions  person  would  consid^, 
if  it  be  so  highly  reasonable  that  my  desires  should  be 
complied  with  so  extraordinarily,  then  why  not  all  men'sl 
And  then  were  the  world  filled  with  prodigies  and  con- 
flision.  The  inconveniencies  would  soonbe  to  all  equally 
discernible  and  intolerable;  (as  the  heathen  poet  takes 
notice,  should  Jupiter^  ear  be  over-ea^iyyea,  and  the  im- 
possibility were  obvious  of  gratifying  all,  because  of  their 
many  counter-desires. 

And  f9T  ikA  otiisff  it  were  no  less  inconipruotis,  if  the 
Supreme  Power  should  so  tie  its  own  hands,  and  be  so 
astricted  to  rules  and  methods,  as  never  to  do  any  thina 
extraordinairy,  upon  never  so  important  occasion.  How  ifl 
could  the  world  haVe  wanted  such  an  effort  of  omnipo- 
tehev,  as  the  restriction  upon  the  fiaines  frotn  destroymg 
Shaarach,  Mesibach,  and  Abednego!  or  tne  miracles 
wrought  in  oilr  Saviour's  and  the  next  following  days! 
Such  things  are  never  done,  but  .when  the  all-compre- 
hending wisdom  sees  it  most  congruous ;  and  that  the 
cause  will  over-recompense  the  deflection  from  the  common 
course.  If  no  such  thing  did  ever  frdl  out,  what  a  temetar 
tion  were  it  to  mankind,  to  introduce  into  their  beliei  an 
unintelligent  fkte  instead  of  a  Deity  1  Besides  that  the 
dtnvincing  testimony  were  wanting,  whidh  we  see  is  so 
necessary  for  the  conflrmation  of  aayparticolar  revelation 
fifom.  God,  which  comes  not  within  tne  tompaai  of  nature's 
discovery,  (upon  which  account  also,  it  is  as  apparent^ 
necessary  such  extraordinary  works  should  not  be  over- 
frequent,  for  then  thev  become  ordinary,  and  usdess  to 
that  special  end,)  so  that  here  the  exertions  both  of  the 
ordinate  and  abeolnte  power  of  God  Tas  some  distinguish) 
have  their  so  appropriate,  and  so  visibly  apt  and  congruous, 
uses,  that  they  are  discernible  to  a  very  ordinary  under* 
standing,  how  much  more  to  the  inflnite  wisdom  of  God  I 

SscT.  XXyn.  Now  hereupon  we  say  fttrther.  there  is 
the  like  congruity,  upon  as  valuable  ^though  not  altogetfaer 
the  same)  reasons  that,  in  the  aflairs  of  grace,  th^re  be 
somewhat  correspondent:  that,  ordinarily,  it  oe  sought 
and  expected,  in  the  use  of  ordinary  means.  And  that, 
sometimes,  its  sovereignty  show  itself  in  preventing  exer- 
tions; and  in  working  so  heroicaHy,  as  none  have.  Before- 
hand, in  the  neglect  of  its  ordinary  methods,  any  reason  to 
expect  And  we  may  fltly  add,  tnat  where  sovereignty  is 
pleased  thus  to  have  its  exercise  and  demonstrate  itself,  it 
IS  sufficient  that  there  be  a  general  congruity,  that  it  do  so 
sometimes,  as  an  antecedent  reason  to  the  doing  of  some 
such  extraordinary  things,  but  that  there  shouldbe  a  par- 
ticular, leading  congruuy  or  antecedent  reason,  to  invite 
those  extraordinary  operations  of  grace,  tc  one  person  mora 
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tliaii  aaodiCT4  to  not  aeciwrnnry.  But  it  is  most  oongnioas, 
that,  herein,  it  be  most  arbitrarjr ;  most  agreeable  to  the 
sapremacy  of  God :  to  the  state  of  sinftd  man,  who  hath 
innnite}y  disobliged  him,  and  can  deserre  nothing  from 
liun ;  yea,  and  even  to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  For, 
where  there  is  a  parity,  in  any  objects  of  our  own  choice, 
there  can  be  no  leadmg  reason  to  this;  rather  than  that. 
The  most  pmdent  man,  that  is  wont  to  guide  himself  by 
never  so  exquisite  wisdom,  in  his  daily  actions,  where 
there  is  a  perfect  indifferency,  between  doing  this  thing  or 
that,  is  not  liable  to  censure,  that  he  is  not  able  to  gire  a 
reason  why  he  did  that,  not  the  other.  Wisdom  hath  no 
exercise  in  that  case. 

But  that  the  blessed  God  doth  ordinarily  proceed  in 
these  affairs,  by  a  steady  rule,  and  sometimes  show  his 
liberty  of  departing  from  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  his 
infinite  wisdom,  it  being,  in  itself,  most  fit  he  should  do 
both  the  one  and  the  ouer;  and.  therefore  to  him  most 
necessary.  Whereupon,  the  mat  apostle  Saint  Paul,  dis- 
coursiDg  upcHi  the  subject,  doth  not  resolve  the  matter 
into  strict  justice,  nor  absolute  sover^igntjr;  (both  which 
have  their  place  too,  in  his  proceodinss  with  men.  as  the 
sacred  writings  do  abundantly  testiAr ;)  but  we  find  him  in 
a  transport,  in  the  ponten^lation  of  the  Divine  wisdom, 
that  herein  so  eminently  shines  forth.  O  the  depths  of' 
the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  an^  knowledge  of  Ghxil 
how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out !  a 

Sbct.  XXVIII.  To  sum  up  all,  we  conclude  it  obvious 
to  the  i^rehension  of  such  as  consider,  that  it  was  more 
congruous  the  general  course  of  God's  government  over 
man  should  be  by  moral' instruments.  And  howsoever 
it  were  very  unreasonable  to  imaging  that  God  cannot  in 
any  ease  extraordinarily  bversway  the  inclinations,  and 
determine  the  will  of  such  a  creature,  in  a  way  agreeable 
enough  to  its  nature,  (thoilgh  we  pa,rticularly  know  not, 
as  we  are  not  concerned  to  xnow,  or  curiously  to  inquire 
in  vrhai  way,^  and  highly  reasonable  to  admit  that,  in  many 
cases  he  dotn.  It  is  notwithstanding  manifest,  to  ainy 
sober  feason,  that  it  were  very  incongruous,  this  Miould  be 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  conduct  towards  manldnd,  or 
the  same  persons  at  all  times.  That  is,  that  a  whole  order 
of  intelligent  creatures  should  be  moved  only  hy  inward 
impulses }  that  God  V  precepts,  promises,  ana  comminap 
tiona,  whereof  their  nature  is  citable,  should  be  all  made 
impertinencies,  through  his  constant  overpowerinsr  those 
that  should  neelect  them ;  that  the  faculties,  whereby  men 
are  capable  of  moral  gavemment,  should  be  rendered,  to 
this  purpose,  useless  and  vain;  and  that  they  should  be 
tempted  to  expect  to  be  constantly  managed  as  mere  ma- 
chines, that  know  not  their  own  use. 

Nor  is  it  less  apprehensible,  how  incongruous  it  were 
also,  on  the  other  aand,  to  suppose  that  the  exterior  frame 
of  God's  government  shoula  be  totally  unaccompanied 
with  an  internal  vital  energy;  or  exclude  the  iiiwiurd mo- 
tions, operations,  and  influences,  whereof  sdch  a  creature 
is  also  fitly  capable;  or  that  God  should  have  barred  out 
himself  from  all  inward  access  to  the  spirits  of  men,  or 
commerce,  with  them :  that  the  supreme,  universal,  pater* 
nad  Mind  (as  a  heathen  called  it)  snould  have  no  wi^  for 
efiicacious  communications  to  his  own  of&prine,  when  he 
pleases ;  that  so  (unsuitably  to  sovereignty)  he  snould  have 
no  objects  of  special  favour,  or  no  peculiar  ways  of  ex- 
pressing it  It  is  manifestly  congruous  that  the  Divine 
government  over  mian,  should  be  (as  it  is)  mixed  or  com- 
posed of  an  external  frame  of  laws,  with  their  proper  sanc- 
tions and  inforcemen^,  and  an  internal  effiision  of  power 
and  vital  infiuence,  correspondent  to  the  several  |iarts  of 
that  frame ;  and  which  might  animate  the  whole,  and  use 
it,  as  instrumental,  to  th^  begetting  of  correspondent  im- 
pressions qn  men's  spirits:— that  this  power  be  put  forth, 
not  like  that  of  a  natural  agent,  ad  nUtmum^  (which  if  we 
would  suppose  the  Divine  powers  be,  new  worlds  must 
be  springmg  up  every  moment,)  but  gradually,  and  with 
an  apt  contemperaticm  to  the  subject,  upon  which  it  is  dcr 
signed ;  to  have  its  operations  and  withal  arbitrarily,  as  is 
becoming  the  great  Agent  from  whom  it  proceeds,  and  to 
whom  it  therefore  btiongs  to  measure  its  exerbons,  as 


seems  meet  unto  hun:— Ihat  it  be  eonstntv  pot  Ibitk 
(though  most  g;ratuitouslv,  ea^ially  the  disobligation  of 
the  apostacy  being  considereo)  upon  all  to  that  doree,  ai 
that  they  be  enabled  to  do  much  good,  to  which  Siej  are 
not  impelled  bv  it :— that  it  be  ever  readv  (since  it  u  the 
power  of  grace)  to  go  forth  in  a  further  degree  than  it  had 
yet  done,  wheresoever  any  former  issues  of  it  have  been 
duly  complied  with.  Though  it  be  so  little  supposable  that 
man  should  hereby  have  obliged  God  thereto,  that  he  hath 
not  any  way  obliged  himself,  otherwise,  than  that  he  hath 
implied  a  readiness  to  impart  unto  man  what  shall  be  ne- 
cessary to  enable  him  to  obev,  so  far  as,  upon  the  apostacr, 
is  requisite  to  his  relief:  if  he  serionslv  endeavour  to  do 
his  own  part,  by  the  power  he  alrtai/i/  katk  rutived.  A^ie6> 
ably  to  tne  common  saying,  AawUnifacie^H  ^nod  inteti, 
4»c,  That,  according  to  the  ro3ral  liberty  wherewith  it 
works  it  ^  forth,  as  to  some,  with  that,  efficacy,  as  not- 
withstanding whatever  resiatance,  yet  to  overcome,  and 
make  them  captives  to  the  authori^  and  love  of  Chiut. 

SticT.  XXIX.  The  universal,  continued  rectitude  of  aU 
intelligent  creatures  had,  we  may  be  sure,  been  irilled 
with  a  peremptory,  efficacious  will,  if  it  had  been  best 
That  in,  if  it  haid  not  been  less  congruous  than  to  keep 
them  somet^ne  f  under  the  expectation  of  fhtnre  c6niinnar 
tion  and  reward;  upoi^  trialpf  their  fidelity,  and  in  a  state 
wherein  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  them  to  make  a  d^ 
faction.  And  so  it  had  easily  been  prevented,  that  ever 
there.should  have  been  an  apostacv^m  God,  or  anj  sin 
in  the  world.  Nor  was  it  either  less  easy,  by  a  mightjr 
irresistible  hand,  universally  to  expel  sin,  than  prevent  itj 
or  more  necessaty  or  more  to  be  expected  from  him.  But 
if  God's  taking  up  such  course,  tended  to  render  hie  n- 
vemment  over  the  world  more  august  and  awthl  for  the 
present,  and  the 'result  and  final  issue  of  all  things  more 
glorious  at  length,  and  were  consequently  more  congia- 
ous ;  that  could  not  be  so  wilted,  as  to  be  effectually  pro- 
cured by  him.  For  whatsoever  obligation  stria  jostice 
hath  upon  us,  that  congniity  cannot  but  have  upon  him. 
And  whereas  it  would  be  concluded,  that  whatsoereran^ 
one  truly  wills,  they  would  effect  if  they  oould,  we  admt 
it  for  true,  and  to  be-  applied  in  the  present  case.  But 
add^  That  as  we  righly  esteem  that  impossible  to  ns, 
which  we  cannot  justly  do,  so  is  that  to  him,  not  only 
which  he  cannot  do  justly,  but  which,  upon  the  whole 
matter,  he  cannot  do  most  wisely  also.  That  is,  which  his 
infinite  wisdom  doth  not  dictate  is  most  congruons  and 
fit  to  be  done. 

Things  cohere  and  are  held  together,  in  the  coarse  of 
his  duqpensalion.  by  congruities  as  by  adamantine  bands, 
and  cannot  be  otherwise.  That  is,  comparing  and  talnns; 
things  together,  especially  the  most  important  For  other- 
wise, to  have  been  nicely  curious  about  every  minote 
thing,  singly  considered,  that  it  might  not  poss^ly  have 
been  bett^,  (as  in  the  franie  of  this  or  that  individual  ani- 
mal or  the  like,)  had  been  needlessly  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  nature,  and  therefore,4tself,to  him  anincongnt- 
ity.  And  doth,  in  them  that  expeot  it,  import  more  of  a 
trifling  disposition  than  of  true  wisdom.  But  to  him 
whose  being  is  most  absolutely  perfect,  to  do  that  which, 
all  things  considered,  would  be  simply  best,  t.  e.  most 
becoming  him,  most  honourable  ana  Godlike,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  And  consequently,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  his  infinite  perfection,  that,  unto  him,  to  do  otherwise, 
is  absolutely  impossible.  And  if  we  yet  see  not  all  these 
congruities  which,  to  him,  are  more  than  a  law ;  it  is 
enough  that  they  are  obvious  to  his  own  eye,  who  is  the 
only  competent  Judge.  Yet,  moreover,  it  is  finally  to  bp 
considered,  that  the' methods  of  the  Divine  government 
are,  besides  his,  to  be  exposed  to  the  view  .and  judgment 
of  other  intellects  than  our  own^d  we  expect  they  shoold 
to  our  own,  in  another  state.  What  concration  thereof  ks 
already,  received  and  formed  in  our  minus,  is  but  an  em- 
bryo, no  less  imperii  than  our  present  state  is. 

It  were  very  unreasonable  to  expect,  since  this  world 
shall  continue  but  a  little  while,  that  all  God's  manage- 
ments, and  ways  of  procedure,  in  ordering  the  great  afiaics 
of  it,  should  be  attempered  and  fitted  to  the  judgment 
that  shall  be  made  of  them  in  this  temporary  state,  that 
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irti  io  soon  be  over;  and  to  the  presoit  appreheosiaii  and 
cqitcity  of  oor  ndw  so  mnddieaaiLd  distempered  mindB. 
A  vast  and  stalde  eternity  remams,  wherein  the  whole  ce- 
Jestial  chorus  shall  entertain  themselves  with  the  gratefnl 
contemplation  and  applause  of  his  deep  counsels.  Such 
things  as  now  seem  peiplez  and  intricate  to  us,  will 
aroear  moat  irTeprehensiDly  fhir  and  comely  to  anffeli- 
eat  minds,  and  our  own,  when  we  shall  be  yonchsaied  a 
l^ce  amongst  that  happy  community.  What  discovery 
God  affords  of  his  own  glorious  excellencies  and  perfec- 
tions, iSi  prmcipaUy  intended  to  recommend  him  m  that 
state  wherein  he.  and  all  his  ways  and  works,  are  to  be 
beheld  with  everlasting  and  most  complacebtial  ajmrobar 
tion.  Therefore  though  now  we  should  coyet  the  clearest 
and  most  satisfying  account  of  thmgs  that  can  be  had,  we 
are  yet  to  exercise  patience,  and  not  precipitate  our  judg- 
ment of  them  before,  the  time :  as  Imowmg  our  present 
opQoeptioiis  will  differ  more  ftom  what  they  will  M  here- 
alEter,  than  those  of  a  child  from  the  maturer  thoughts  of 
ihe  wisest  man.    And  that  many  of  our  conceits,  which 


we  fliought  wise,  wb  shall  then  see  causa  to  pot  away  at 

childish  things. 


The  disorder,  8ir,  of  this  heap  rather  than  frame  ot 
thouriits  and  discourse,  as  it  cannot  be  thought  more  un- 
suitable to  the  subject,  than  suitable  to  the  author ;  and 
the  less  displease,  by  how  much  it  could  less  be  expected 
to  be  otherwise,  from  him,  even  in  the  best  oircumstances; 
so  it  may  lay  some  claim  to  your  easier  pardon,  as  having 
been,  mostly,  huddled  up  in  the  intervals  of  a  troublesome, 
long  journey.  Wherein  he  was  rather  willing  to  ikke  what 
opportunity  the  inconveniences  and  hunr  of  it  could  allow 
lum,  than  neglect  any,  of  using  the.  earnest  endeavour  tft 
approve  himself,  as  he  is  your  great  admirer, 

Most  honoured  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

H.W. 


A  POSTSCRIPT 

TO  TBB  LATB  LBTIVR 
OF  THE  REC0NCILEABLENES8  OF  GOD'S  PRESCIENCE,  Ac. 


Fmnira  that  this  discourse  oi  the  ricondUahUmu^  of 
G0S1  fntdence  of  the  sins  of  men,  VfUk  ikB  vnsdom  and 
mmeritif  of  hi$  coumtls,  exkorUUumSj  d»c,  hath  been  mis- 
underatood  and  misrepresented ;  I  thmk  it  requisite  to  say 
somewhat  briefly  in  reference  thereto.  1  wrote  it  upon  the 
motion  of  that  honoilrable  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  in- 
scribed; who  uprehended  somewhat  of  that  kind  might 
be  of  use  to  render  our  religion  less  exceptionable  to' some 
penona  of  an  inanirin^.  disposition,  that  mi^ht  perhaps  be 
too  sceptical  ana  pendulous,  if  not  prejudiced;  Having 
fint«l^<%d  it,  I  thought  it  best  the  anthoi's  name  should 
pass  under  some  £sguise,  supposii^g  it  might  so  better 
serve  its  end :  for  knowing  my  name  could  not  give  the 
cause  an  advantage,  I  was  not  willing  it  should  be  in  a 
possibility  of  maxing  it  incur  an3r  disadvantage.  And 
therefore,,  as  I  have  observed  some,  in  such  cases,  to  make 
use  only  of  the  two  last  letters,  I  imitated  so^se  other,  in 
the  chmoe  of  the  peTtitUinuUe,  But  perceiving  that  dis- 
course now  to  fall  under  animadversion,  I  reckon  ft  be- 
coming to.be  no  longer  concealed.  It  was  unavoidable  to 
me,  if  I  would,  upon  reasonable  terms,  m>ly.  myself 
to  the  consideration  of  the  matter  I  had  undertaken,  of 
showing  the  consistency  of  God's  nrescience  of  the  sins 
of  men,  with  the  preventive  methods  we  find  him  to  have 
lued  aninst  them,  to  express  somewhat  of  my  sense  of 
(what  I  well  knew  to  have  been  asserted  by  divers  school- 
men) God's  jpredeterminative  concurrence  to  the  sins  of 
men  also.  For  it  had  been  (any  one  may  see)  very  idle 
and  ludicrous  trifling,  to  offer  at  reconciling  those  methods 
with  God^s  prescience,  and  have  waived  that  manifestly 
greater  difficulty  of  reconciling  them  with  hispredetenm- 
native  concourse,  if  I  had  thought  there  had  DeeUrSuch  a 
thing.  And  were  a  like  case,  as  if  a  chirnrgeon,  under- 
taking a  wounded  person,  should  applv  himself^  with  a 
great  deal  of  dilieence  and  address,  to  the  cure  of  a'  fiqger 
slightly  scratched ;  and  totally  neglect  a  wound  feared  to 
be  mortal  in  his  breast 

And  whereas  I  reckoned  God's  prescience  of  all  what- 
soever futurities,  and  consequentfv  of  the  sins  of  men, 
most  certain  and  demonstrable,  (though  it  was  not  the 
business  of  this  discourse  to  demonstrate  it,  but,  supposing 
it,  to  show  its  reconcil^ableness  with  what  it  seemed  not 
so  well  to  agree,)  if  I  had  believed  his  predeterminative 


concurrence  to  the  sins  of  men  to  be  as  certain ;  perfect 
despair  of  being  able  to  say  any  thins;  to  purpose  m  this 
case,  had  made  me  resolve  to  say  noihine  m  either.  For, 
to  show  how  it  mi^ht  stand  with  the  wisdom  and  sincerity 
of  the  blessed  God,  to  counsel  men  not  to  sin,  to  profess 
his  hatred  and  det^talicxi  of  it,  to  remonstrate  to  men  the 
great  danger  they  should  incur  by  it ;  with  so  great  ap- 
pearance of  seriousness  to  exhort,  warn,  expostulate  wiu 
them  concerning  it,  express  his  great  displeaisure  and  grief 
for  their  sinning,  and  consequent  miseries ;  and  yet  aflf  the 
while  act  them  on  thereto,  by  a  secret,  but  mighty  and 
irresistible,  influence,  seemed  to  me  an  utterly  hopeless 
and  impossible  imdertaking.  The  other,  without  this, 
(supposmg,  as  to  this,  the  case  to  have  been  as  some  have 
thought  it,)  a  very  vain  one.  But  being  well  assured,  that 
what  seemed  the  ^eater  difiiculty,  and  to  cirry  most  of 
terror  and  affright  in  the  fhce  of  it,  was  only  a  chimera ;  I 
redEoned  the  oroer  very  superable,  and  therefore  directed 
my  discourse  thither,  according  to  the  first  design  of  it, 
which  was  in  effect  but  to  justify  God's  makin|f  such  a 
creature  as  man,  and  governing  him  agreeably  to  his  nature. 
Now  judging  it  requisite,  that  he  who  should  read  tha* 
discourse  concerning  this  designed  subject,  with  any  aa 
vantage,  should  have  the  same  thoughts  of  the  other, 
which  was  waived,  that  I  had ;  I  apprehended  it  necessanr 
to  communicate  those  thoughts  concerning  that,  as  I  did. 
Not  operosely,  and  as  my  business,  but  only  on  the  bye, 
and  as  was  fit  in  reference  to  a  thin^  that  was  to  be  waived, 
and  not  insiMed  on.  Now  I  perceive  that  some  persons, 
who  had  formerly  entertained  that  strange  opinion  of 
God's  predeterminative  concurrence  to  the  wickedest  ac- 
tions, and  not  purged  their  minds  of  it,  have  been  offended 
with  that  letter,  for  not  expressing  more  respect  unto  it 
And  yet  offered  nothing  themselves,  (which  to  me  seems 
exceeding  strange,)  for  the  solving  of  that  great  difiiculQr 
and  encumbrance,  which  it  infers  upon  our  religion.  NOr 
do  I  much  wonder,  that  this  opinion  of  predeterminative 
concourse,  to  sinfhl  actions,  should  have  some  stiff  ad- 
herents among  ourselves.  For  having  been  entertained  by 
certain  Dominicans,  that  were  apprehended  in  some  things 
to  approach  nearer  us,  than  others  of  the  Roman  church : 
it  came  to  receive  favour  and  countenance  fhmi  some  of 
our  own,  (^considerable  note  for  pie^  and  learning,  whoae 
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iniiaence  on  the  mindB  of  manjr.  But  I  somewMt 
wonder,  that  they  who  have  had  no  kindness  for  this  letter^ 
npon  the  accoont  of  its  dissent  fh>m  them,  in  this  par^ 
ticular,  should  not  allow  it  common  justice.  For  because 
it  hath  not  said  eirery  thing  they  would  hare  hi4  it  say, 
and  that  would  haye  been  ml^ful  to  themselve^  they 
impute  to  it  the  haying  said  vl^ftt  it  said  not,  and  what 
they  apprehended  would  be  most  ungrateful  to  all  pipus 
and  sexier  men.  The  sma  is,  they  giye  but  concerning  iL 
that  it  denies  the  proyideace  of  Qod  about  sin,  which  ail 
^ood  men  ought  to  abhor  ftom;  and  insinuate  that  it  £bUs 
m  with  the  sentiments  of  Dnrimdus,  f)dch.  ifiey  know 
inany  think  not  well  of 

AU  that  I  intend  to  do,  for  the  naresent,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, shall  be  to  show  wherein  the  fetter  is  n^srepre- 
sented.  and  char^  with  what  it  hath  not  in  iL  To 
remark  what  is  said  against  that  supposed  sense  of  it,  and 
giye  the  true  sense  of  what  it  says  touching  this  matter ; 
wi^  a  farther  account  of  the  auti&or's  mind  herein  than  it 
was  thought  fit.  to  insert  into  so  transient  and  occasional  a 
discourse  as  that  part  of  the  letter  was.  Whereby  it  may 
be  seen,  wherein  he  agrees  with  those  of  that  opposite 
persuasion,  and  what  the  yery  point  of  difference  is. 
Further  than  this,  I  yet  intend  not  to  |[o,  till  I  see  further 
need.  There  haye  two  discourses  come  to  my  yiew  that 
haye  referred  to  that  letter.  I^he  one  in  manuscript  only : 
which,  because  it  is  uncertain  to  me  whether  the  repute^ 
author  of  it  will  own  it  or  no,  and  because  it  najd  little 
or  nothing,  by  way  of  argument,  against  the  true  sense  of 
the  letter,  I  snail  take  no  further  present  notice  of.  The 
other  is  printed,  and  offers  at  somewhat  of  argument, 
which  therefore  I  shall  more  attentiyely  consider.  It  doth 
this  letter  an  honour,  whereof  its  author  neyer  had  the 
least  ambition  or  expectation,  to  insert  the  mention  of  it 
into  the  close  of  a  yery  learned,  elaborate  work;«  with 
which  it  might,  yet,  easily  be  imagined,  its  simplicity,  and 
remoteness  fk'om  any  pretence  to  learning,  would  so  ill 
agree,  that  a  quarrel  could  not  bat  ensue.  It  is  from  one, 
who  haying  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  trayelling 
through  some  regions  of  literature,  and  been  peaceable,  as 
far  as  I  haye  understood,  in  his  trayels;  it  might  haye 
been  hoped  would  haye  let  this  pamphlet  alone,  when,  for 
what  I  can  obsenre,  he  finds  no  fault  with  it  but  what  he 
makes,  and  is  fain  to  accuse  it  of  what  is  no  where  to  be 
found  in  it,  lest  it  should  be  innocent. 

It  is  an  unaccountable  pleasure  which  men  of  some 
humours  take,  in  depraying  what  is  done  by  others,  when 
there  is  nothing  attempted  that  doth  interfere  with  them ; 
nothing  that  can,  righteously,  be  understood  to  cross  any 
good  end,  which  they  more  openly  pretend  to,  nor  the 
more  concealed  end  ([if  they  haye  any  such)  of  their  own 
glory.  Common  edification  seems  less  designed,  when 
every  thing  must  be  thrown  down,  which  is  not  built  by 
their  own  hands,  or  by  their  own  line  ^nd  measure,  i 
plead  nothing  of  mierit  in  this  b'ttle  essay,  only  I  say  for 
It,  that  I  know  not  what  it  can  be  guilty  of  towards  this 
learned  man,  that  can  haye  occasioned  this  assault  upon 
ft  by  his  i»en.  By  how  mUch  the  less  it  keeps  his  road,  the^ 
more  I  mi^ht  have  thought  it  out  of  the  way  of  his  notice. 
I  am  sure' It  meant  hkn  no  harin,  nor  had  any  design  to 
pilfer  from  him  any  part  of  his  collections.  But  he  says, 
he  may  not  let  it  pass.  Then  there  is  no  remedy.  But  I 
wonder  what  he  should  mean  by  he  may  not.  It  must 
either  mean,  that  he  thought  it  imlawful  to  let  it  pass,  or 
that  he  had  a  mighty  strong  and  irresistible  inclination  to 
squabble  a  little  with  it.  The  former  cannot  be,  imagined. 
Tot  then,  for  the  same  reason,  he  would  have  attempted 
snndiy  others  of  former  and  later  days,  that  have  said 
much  to  the  purpose,  which  this  letter  doth  but  touch 
obiter,  and  on  the  bye,  in  i^  way  to  another  desisn.  But 
those  were  giants,  whom  it  was  not  so  safe  to  me^e  with. 
Therefore  he  could  very  Wisely  let  them  pass,  though  they 
have  wounded  his  beloved  cause,  beyond  all  that  it  i^  in 
the  power  of  his  (or  any)  art  to  cure.  Whence  it  is  con- 
sequent, that  the  whole  Dusiness  must  be  resolved  iuto  the 
latter.  And  this  inclination  cannot  but  owe  itself  to  some 
peculit^  aspect  and  reference  he  had  to  the  author.  Whom, 
though  he  was  in£^gmia,  yet  (as  I  have  been  informed) 
a  C«nn«rUw  OMflw,  iwts^  ptit  HI. 


he  professes  to  hsre  diaeonned  with  iipoiL  the  wni  ijiVi 
ject  manjT  times.  And  so,  dierefore,  he  might  once  mm 
before  tnis  public  rencounter,  if  he  had  thought  fit,  asil 
nature  could  have  been  repelled  awhile. 

It  is  true,  he  hath  found  me  not  facile  to  entertam  us 
sentiment^  in  this  matter.  And  indeed  I  have  deqly 
dreaded  the  portentous  imaginations  which  1  ftnind  m 
more  lightly  tmctured  his  mind,  as  to  this  thing,  coDceniiiig 
the  blessea  Qod.  Than  i^^hich.  upon  delilwratioii,  I  do 
believe,  no  human  wit  can  ever  devise  worse.  As  I  hare 
often  freely  told  divers  of  my  friends,  and  it  is  veij  like^, 
among  them,  himself.  Thon|gh  I  do  not  suspect  the  en- 
tagion  to  haye  infected  his  vuals;  by  a  privilege,  vooch- 
ssied  to  some«  that  they  may  possibly  dnnk  some  deadly 
thiijig  that  shall  not  hurt  them.  But  wkf  must  an  impa- 
tiency  of  this  dissent  break  out  into  so  vmdictive  an  koa- 
tiliQrl  I  will  not  say  I  expected  more  friendlv  dealii^. 
For,  as  I  do  well  know  it  was  very  possiUe  such  a  paUic 
contest  might  haye  been  managea  with  that  candour  and 
fairness,  as  not  at  all  to  intrench  upo^  friendship }  so,  as 
it  is,  I  need  not  own  so  much  weakness,  as  upon  many 
years'  experience,  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  and  Tmde^ 
stand  there  are  some  tempers  less  capable  of  the  ingenni- 
ties  that  belong  to  that  pleasant  rdation.  But  it  was  oalj 
a  charitable  error,  ot  which  I  repent  not,  that  I  expected  a 
more  righteous  dealing. 

•  He  pretends  to  give  my  sense  in  other  words,  and  then 
gravefy  faUa  to  combating  his  own  man  of  straw,  which  he 
will  haye  represent  me,  and  so  I  am  to  be  tortored  in 
eSig^,    It  can  never  be  proved,  that  it  implies  a  cootn» 
dicticm,  for  God  to  make  a  creature,  which  shonld  be  car 
pable  of  acting  without  immediate  concourse.    This  he 
puts  in  a  different  character,  as  if  I  had  said  so  mvA. 
And  why  might  not  my  own  words  be  allowed  to  speak 
my  own  sense,  but  that  his  imderstanding  and  eyes  most 
then  have  conspired  to  tell  him,  that  the  sense  would  hare 
been  quite  anothler  7   It  is  only  a  pedeterminative  concur- 
rence to  all  actions,  even  those  that  are  most  malignantly 
wicked,  (^.  117.)  and  again,  God's  concurring  by  a  deter- 
minative influence  unto  wicked  actions,  (JM.)  which  is 
the  only  thing  I  speak  of;  as  what  I  cannot  reconcile  with 
the  wisdom  and  smcerity  of  his  councils  and  exhortations, 
again^t  such  actions.   And  if  he  had  designed  to  serve  lay 
common  good  end,  in  this  imdertaking  of  his,  why  did  he 
not  attempt  to  reconcile  them  himselH    But  the  wisdom 
and  sincerity  of  God  are  thought  fit  Tas  it  would  seem) 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  reptitation  of  his  more  peculiarlj 
admired  schoolmen.    If  there  be  such  a  univenal  deter- 
ininbtion,  by  an  irresistible  Divine  influence,  to  all  eren 
the  wickedest  actions,  (which  God  forbid  t)  methinks  sach 
a  ^ifiicnlty  should  not  be  so  easily  past  oyer.    And  sordy 
the  reconciling  such  a  determinatiye  influence,  with  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  sincerity,  had 'been  a  performance 
worth  all  his  learned  labours  besides,  and  of^  greater  ser- 
vice to  the  Christian  name  and  honour. 

But  it  seems  the  denying  concurrence  bj  such  predeter- 
mining influence,  is  the  denying  of  all  immediate  cop- 
cntrence.  And  I  am  sent  to  the  Tfaomists,  Scotists,  it- 
suits,  and  Suarez,  more  especially  to  be  taught  otherwise. 
(As  if  all  these  were  for  determinatiye  concourse.  Which 
is  very  pleasant,  when  the  very  heads  of  the  two  first- 
mentioned  sects  were  against  it,  as  we  shall  see  ftuthei 
anon,  the  third  generally,  and  Suarez  particularly,  wbam 
bynames,  have  so  industriously  and  stronghr  opposed  \i 
Yea  and  because  I  assent  not  to  the  doctrine  or  piedetenm< 
native  concourse,  I  am  represented  (which  was  the  lasl 
spite  that  was  to  be  done  me)  as  a  fayourer  of  the  hm 
theses  of  Durandus.  And  he  might  as  truly  have  said  ol 
Henry  Nicholas,  but  not  so  prudently,  because  he  Vnowi 
whose  opinions  haye  a  nearer  alliance  to  that  family.  No^ 
I  heartily  wi^  I  had  a  ground  for  so  mudi  charity  to 
wards  him,  as  to  suppose  him  ignorant  that  immediate 
concourse,  and  determinative,  are  not  trout  to  be  used  bj 
the  schoolmen,  in  this  controversy^  as  terms  of  the  sami 

Xification.  If  he  do  himself  think  them  to  be  all  one 
t  warrant  is  that  to  him  to  give  the  same  for  my  sense 
When  'tis  so  weU  known  they  are  not  commonly  so  taken 
and  that  determinative  concourse  is  so  yoluminoo^ 
written  against,  where  immediate  is  ezpres^  asserted 
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LeeMtt  but  sobeily  tell  me,  whut  lus  design  was,  to  dash 
out  the  word  ietefnuiiM^  from  what  he  recites  ctf  that  letter, 
and  jnit  m  iiimediiUe.  which  he  knows  is  not  to  be  foond 
m  any  of  the  places  he  ref(p^  to  in  it  Or  what  was  the 
spring  of  that  confidence  that  made  him  intimate  the 
Scoti^  Thomjsts,  the  Jesmsts,  and  particnlarlr  Bnarez, 
to  be  afainst  what  is  said  in  the  letter,  in  this  tnins  ^  u 
he  coiud  procure  all  the  books  in  the  world  to  be  bomt 
besides  those  in  his  own  library,  he  wonM  yet  have  h  hard 
task  to  make  it  be  believed  in  the  next  age,  that  all  these 
were  for  God^  eflicacioos  determination  of  the  wills  of 
men  unto  wicked  actions. 

I  need  not,  after  all  this,  concern  myself  as  to  what  he 
says  about  the  tia  meiluMa  between  the  extremes  of  hisdis- 
janetiTe.prDpo6ition.  Either  Uie  human  will  most  depend 
npQH  the  oivme  independent  will  of  God,  dec.  (as  he  phrases 
it  hi  the  excess  of  his  caution,  lest  any  should  think  the 
will  of  God  was  not  ^  di^in^  will,)  or  God  most  depend 
on  the  human  will,  ^.  Unless  he  can  show  that  the 
hnman  will  cannot  be  said  to  depend  on  the  divine^  as 
being  enabled  by  it,  except  it  be  aliso  determined  and  im- 
pelled by  it,  to  every  wicked  action.  A  created  being  that 
was  entirely  from  God,  with  all  the  powers  and  faculties 
which  belong  to  it ;  that  hath  its  continnal  subsistence  in 
him,  and  all  those  powers  continued,  and  maintained  by 
his  mftnence  every  moment;  that  hath  those  powers  made 
halnle,  and  apt  for  whatsoever,  its  most  naturid  motions 
and  operations,  by  a  snitable  influence  whensoever  it  moves 
or  operates :  can  this  creature  be  said  not  to  depend,  as  to 
all  its  mntiofis  and  operations,  unless  it  be  also  uiavoid- 
ably  impelled  to  do  every  thing  to  which  it  ii  thns  sof- 
fieieoily  enabled  1 

I  aeninsay,  was  it  impossible  to  God  to  make  sdch  a  creep 
tore  that  can,  in  this  case,  act  or  not  actl  It  is  hefe  oddlv 
enooeh  saJcLthat  the  author  gives  no  demonstration  hereor. 
Of  what  1  Why  that  it  can  never  be  proved  (as  the  reference , 
to  the  foregoing  words  shows)  that  it  implies  a  contradic- 
tioQ,  dbc  It  seems  it  was  expected  that  aathor  shonld 
have  piToved  by  demonstration,  that  it  can  never  be  proved, 
diat  ii  implies-  a  contradiction  for  God  to  make  a  creature, 
which  should  be  capable  of  acting  (as  he  feifns  him  to  have 
said)  without  immediate  concourse.  By  what  rule  of  rehp 
sonin«r  was  he  obliged  to  dp  sol  But  if  the  proving  there 
is  sQcn  a  creature,  as  in  the  case  before  expressed  can  act 
without  determinative  concourse,  will  serve  turn  to  prove, 
that  ic  tiannot  be  proved,  it  unifies  a  contradiction  there 
Aonld  b^  such  a  one;  1  may  thihk  the  thing was^ done. 
And  may  think  it  sufficiently  proved,  that  there  is  such  a 
creature ;  if  it  appear  (whereof  there  is  too  much  proof) 
that  there  are  sncli  actions  done  by  creatures,  as  for  the 
reasons  that  were  before  alleged,  it  could  stand  with  the 
nature  of  God  to  determine  them  unto.  And  was,  nothing 
said  fenrfing  to  prove  this,  that  it  could  not  consist  with 
the  nature  of  God,  to  determine  men  unto  all  the  wicked 
actions  th^  commitl  It  seems  unless  it  were  put  into 
mood  and  ngure,  'tis  no  proof.  Nor  was  it  the  design  of 
those  papers  to  insist  upon  that  subject ;  but  there  are 
thia^  suggested  in  traitUit,  as  such  a  discourse  could 
admit,  that  whether  they  are  deihonstrative  or  no.  would 
pozarle  a  considering  person.  That  God  shonld  have  as 
muck  influei^ce  and  concurrence  to  the  worst  actions,  as 
to  the  best.  As  much  or  more  than  the  sinner  or  the 
tempter.  That  the  matter  of  his  laws  to.  Adam,  and  his 
posterity,  should  ba  a  natural  impossibility.  And  I  now 
add-  the  irreconcileableness  of  that  determination,  with 
God's  wisdom  and  sincerity,  Ac. ,  These  I  shall  reckon 
demonstrations,  till  I'see  them  well  aj^wered. 

However,  if  mine  were  a  bad  opinion,  why  was  it  not  as 
ccmibtable  without  the  mention  of  Durandus  1  But  that 
vasy  with  hiqi,  an  odiofi&name;  and  fit,  therefore,  to  im- 
press the  hrBln4,  which  he  desired  I  should  wear  for'lus 
sake.  This  is  a  likely  way  to  dear  the  truth!  Yet  if  it 
acrre  not  one  desi^  it  will  another,  he  thinks,  upon  which 
he  was  more  intent.  Are  all  for  Durandus's  way  that  are 
agaiust  a  predetemuna|ive  influence  to  wicked  actiims  1 
I  could  tell  him  who  have  shown  mote  strength  in  arguing 
against  Durandus,  than  I^d  in  all  his  arguments :  who 
yet  have  written,  too,  against  determinative  concourse  to^ 
such  actions,  more  than  ever  he  will  be  aUo  to  answer,  or 
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any  mtat  The  truth  Ii,  when  I  wrote  that  tetter,  I  hftd 
never  seen  Durandus.  Nor  indeed  did  I  eonsolt  any  book 
for  the  writing  of  it,  (as  I  had  not  oppommitr,  if  I  had 
been  so  inclined,)  except,  upon  some  occasions,*  me  BiHe. 
Not  apprehending  it  necessary  to  number  votes,  and  eoth 
sider  now  many  men's  thoughts  were  one  way,  and  of  how 
many  the  other,  before  I  would  adventure  to  think  any  of 
my  own.  But  I  have  this  day,  upon  the  view  of  his  an^ 
madversioDs,  taken  a  view  of  Durandus  loo :  and  rea% 
cannot  yet  guess  what  should  tempt  him  to  parallel  my 
conceptions  with  Dnrandus^s,  but  that  he  took  his  t»  soma- 
what  an  ill-favoured  name.  Durandus  flatly,  in  severil 
places,  denies  God's  immediate  concourse  to  tne  actions  of 
the  creatures,  b  Which  I  never  ^id  nor  thought ;  but  do 
really  believe  his  immediate  concourse,  to  all  actions  of  his 
creatures  both  immeiiUUi&He  ^vrMis.  and  mf^ariU,  (that 
I  may  more  comply  with  his  scholasuc  humour,  hi  tlieuse 
of  such  tenns,  than  gratify  my  oiihi,)  yet  not  determioa- 
tive  unto  wicked  actions. 

Again,  Durandus  denies  immediate  ooneourse,  univer- 
sally, and  upon  such  a  ground,  as  whereupon,  the  denial 
must  equally  extend  to  good  actions  as  to  bad :  wm.  that 
'tis,  impossible  the  same  numeric  action  ^ouid  be  from 
twoo^  more  agents  immiediately  and  perfeecly.  except  the 
same  numerical  virtue  should  be  in  each.  But  he  savs 
the  same  numerical  virtue  cannot  be  in  God  and  in  tne 
creature,  Ac.  •  Whereas  he  well  knows  the  concourse  or 
influence  (Ibr  I  here  aflfect  not  ihk  curiosity  to  distinguidi 
these  two  terms,  as  some  do)  which  I  deny  not  to  be  im- 
mediate to  any  actions.  I  only  deny  to  be  determinative,  as 
to  those  which  are  wicked.  Tea,  and  the  authors  he  quotes, 
(sec.  11.)  Aquinas  and  Seotus,  though  every  body  may 
know  they  are  against  what  was  the  notion  of  Durandus, 
yet  are  as  much  against  himself,  if  he  will  direcUy  oppose 
that.letterjULd  assert  determinative  concourse,  to  wicked 
actions..  They  held  immediate  concourse  not  determina- 
tive. The  former,  though  he  supposes  Divine  help  in 
reference  to  the  elections  of  the  human  will,  yet  asserts  the 
el^ons  themselves  to  be  in  man's  own  power,  md  only 
says  that  in  the  executions  of  those  elections  men  can  be 
hindered.  That  (wha^oerer  influence  he  asserts  of  the 
firs^  cause)  men  stiU,  habent  se  vndifertnUr  ad  heni  vel 
naU  eligendum.  d  The  other,  though  he  also  excludes  not 
the  immediate  efficacy  of  Goa  in  reference  to  the  actions 
of  men,  vet  is  so  far  from  making  it  determinative,  that  the 
reason  ne  gives  why,  in  evil  actions,  man  sins,  ilnd  God 
does  not,  is  that  the  one  of  those  causes  potsei  rectUudimem 
dare  ioetm  quam  Uniiwr  dares  et  tamen  non  dot.  Alia 
oiu^tfw,  licit  nan  teneatur  iamdare:  tamen  quantwn  est  ex 
te  da/ret,  si  vohinias  creata  cthaperaretwr ;  •  in  the  very  place 
which  himself  refers  to.  wherein  they  difler  from  this 
author  iato  ctilo,  and  from  me,  in  that  they  make  not  deter- 
minative influence  necessary  in  reference  to  good  actions, 
which  I  expressly  do. 

Thus  fhr  it  ma3r  be  seen  what  pretence  or  colour  he  had 
to  make  my  opinions  the  same  with  Durandus's,  or  his 
own  the  saipe  with  that  oif  Thomas  and  Seotus.  But  if 
he  knew  in  What  esteem  I  hove  the  schoolmen,  he  would 
hardly  believe  me  likely  to  step  one  foot  out  of  my  way*, 
either  to  gain  the  reputation  of  any  of  their  names,  or  avoid 
the  disiepotation.  He,  notwithstanding,  supposed  his  own 
Reputation  to  be  so  good  (and  I  know  no  reason  why  he 
might  not  suppose  sol  as  to  make  it  be  belieyed  I  was  any 
thing  he  pleaised  to  call  me,  by  such  as  bad  not  opportuni^ 
to  be  otherwise  informed.  And  tlius  I  would  take  leave  of 
him,  and  permit  him  to  use  his  own  reflections  upon  his 
usage  of  me,  at  his  own  leisure ;  but  that  civility  bids  me 
rsince  he  is  pleased  to  be  at  the  pains  of  catechising  me) 
first  to  give  some  answer  to  the  questions  wherein  he  thus 
expostmates  with  me. 

U.  1.  Whether  there  be  any  action  of  man  on  earth  so 
good,  which  hath  not  some  mixture  df  sin  in  it  1  And  if 
God  concur  to  the  substrate  matter  of  it  as  good,  must  he 
not  necessarily  concur  to  the  siibstrate  matter  as  sinfril  1 
For  is  not  the  substrate  matter  of  the  act,  both  as  good  and 
sinful,  the  samel 

A.  1.  It  seems  then,  that  God  doth  concur  to  the  matter 
q£  an  action  as  sinftU.  Which  is  honestly  acknowledged, 
since  \fy  his  principles  it  cannot  be  dehied;  though  ] 
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of  hJB  way  mince  tlie  bonaeas,  and  say  the  concnnence 
is  only  to  the  action  which  is  sinful,  not  as  sinfUL 

3.  This  I  am  to  consider  as  an  awument  for  God's  pre- 
determinative  concurrence  to  wicked  actions.  And  thus  it 
must  be  conceived :  That  if  Qod  ccmcur  by  determinative 
influence  to  the  imperfectly  good  actions  of  faith,  repent- 
ance, love  to  himself,  prayer;  therefore  to  the  acts  of  en- 
mity against  himself,  cursing,  idolatry,  blasphemy,  Ac. 
And  is  it  not  a  mighty  consequencel  If  to  actions  that 
are  good  qiufod  suManHam.  iherefore  to'  such  as  are  in  the 
subiSance  of  them  evU  1  We  ourselves  can,  in  a  remoter 
kind,  concur  to  the  actions  of  others :  because  jrou  may 
afford,  yourself,  vour  leading  concurrence  to  actions  im^ 
perfectljT  good,  tfierefore  may  you  to  them  tliat  are  down- 
right evil  t  because  to  prayer,  ther^ore  to  cursing  and 
swearing  1  and  then  ruin  men  n>r  the  actions  you  induced 
ihem  to  1  You  will  say,  Qod  may  rather,  but  sure  he  can 
much  less  do  so  than  you.  How  could  you  be  serious  in 
ihejproposal  of  this  question  7 

We  are  at  a  loss  how  it  should  consist  with  the  Divine 
wisdom,  justice,  goodness^  and  truth,  to  design  the  punish- 
jig  nuui^  yet  innocent,  with  everlasting  torments,  for  ac- 
Uons  which  God.  himself,  would  irresistibly  move  him  to ; 
whereas  lus  making  a  covenant  with  Adun  in  reference 
to  himself  and  his  posterity,  implied  there  was  a  possibility 
it  might  be  kept;  at  least  that  he  would  not  make  the 
keeping  of  it,  by  his  own  positive  influence,  impossible. 
And  you  say,  if  he  might  concur  to  the  substrate  matter 
of  an  action  as  good,  (which  tends  to  man's  salvation  and 
blessedness,}  he  must  necessarily  concur  (and  that  by  an 
irresistible  determinative  influence,  else  you  say  nothing 
to  me)  to  the  substrate  matter  of  all  their  evil  actions,  as 
evil,  which  tend  to  their  ruin  and  miseiT,  brought  upon 
:hem  by  the  actions  which  God  makes  tnem  do.  I  sup- 
pose St.  Luke  vi.  9.  with  ELos.  xiii.  9.  show  a  difierence.  If 
you  therefore  ask  me,  why  I  should  not  admit  this  conse- 
quence ?  I  say  it  needs  no  other  answer,  than  that  I  take 
wisdom,  righteousness,  goodness,  and  truth,  to  belong 
more  to  the  idea  pf  God,  than  their  contraries. 

Ct  3.  Is  there  any  action  so  .sinAil  that  hath  not  some 
natural  ^^ood  as  the  substrate  matter  thereof  7 

A.  True.  And  What  shall  be  inferred  1  That  therefore 
God  must  by  a  determinative  influence  produce  every 
such  action  ishatsoever  reaspn  there  be  asainst  it  7  You 
might  better  argue  thence  the  necessity  of  his  producing, 
every  hour,  a  neW  world ;  in  which  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  of  positive  entity,  and  natural  goodness.  Cer- 
tainly the  natural  goodness  that  is  in  the  entity  of  an  action, 
is  no  such  invitation  to  the  holy  God  by  determinative 
influence  to  produce  it,  as  that  he  should  offer  violence 
to  his  own  nature,  and  stain  the  justice  and  honour  of  Ms 
government,  by  making  it  be  aone,  and  then  punish  it 
being  done. 

CL  3.  Do  we  not  cut  off  the  most  illustrious  part  of 
Divine  Providence  in  governing  the  lower  world,  oc.  1 

A.  What?  by  denying  that  *tis  the  stated  way  of  God's 
government,  to  urge,  men,  irresistibly,  to  all  that  wicked- 
ness, for  which  he  win  afterwards  punish  them  with  ever- 
lasting torments  %  I  should  least  of  all  ever  have  expected 
such  a  question  to  this  purpose,  and  am  ashamed  rorther 
to  answer  it  Only  name  any  act  of  providence,  I  hereby 
deny,  if  you  can.  In  the  next  phice,  that  my  s^ise'  may 
appear  in  my  oWn  words:  and  that  I  may  snow  how  far 
I  am  of  the  same  mind  with  those  that  apprehend  me  at 
so  vast  a  distance  from  them;  and  where, If  they  go  fur- 
ther, our  parting  JMint  must  be ;  I  shall  set  down  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  agreement  with  them,  and  do  it  in  no  other 
heads  than  they  might  have  collected,  if  they  had  pleased, 
out  of  that  letter.    A<Cj 

1.  That  God  exerciseth  a  universal  providence  about 
all  his  creatures,  both  in  sustaining  and  governing  them. 

3.  That,  more  particularly,  he  exerciseth  stich  a  provi- 
dence about  man. 

3.  That  this  provideilce  about  man  extends  to  all  the 
actions  of  aU  men. 

4.  That  it  consists  not  alone  in  beholding  the  actions  of 
men,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  spectator  of  them  only,  but  is 
positively  active  about  them. 

5.  That  this  active  providence  of  God  about  all  the 
actions  of  men  consists  not  merely  in  giving  them  the  natu- 


ral powers,  whereby  they  can  work  of  themselvn,  hot  iaa     i 
real  influence  upon  those  powers.  j 

6.  That  this  influence  is  in  reference  to  holy  and  spint> 
ual  actions  (whereto  since  the  anostacy the  nature  ofman 
is  become  viciously  disinclined}  necessary  to  be  effica- 
ciously determinative ;  such  as  shall  overcome  that  disin- 
clination, and  reduce  those  powers  into  act. 

7.  That  the  o]:dinary^  appointed  way  for  the  commoni- 
cation  of  tips  determinative  influence,  islnr  our  iDtcrrening 
considieration  of  the  inducements  which  God  represents  to 
us  in  his  word,  viz,  the  precepts,  promises,  andcommiiii- 
tions,  which  are  the  moral  instruments  of  his  government. 
No  doubC  but  he  may  (as  is  intimated  in  the  letter)  eztn- 
ordinarily  act  men  in  some  rarer  cases,  by  inward  impi^ 
without  the  help  of  such  external  means,  as  he  dia  pro- 
phetsor  inspire  persons ;  and  when  he  hath  done  so.  we 
were  not  to  think  he  treated  them  unagreeably  to  their 
natures,  or  so  as  their  natures  could  not,  without  violenoe, 
admit.    But  it  hath  been  the  care  and  designment  of  the 
Divine  wisdom,  so  to  order  the  way  of  dispensation  to- 
wards the  several  sorts  of  creatures,  as  not  only  not,  ot^- 
narily,  to  impose  upon  them  what  they  could  not  eauxt- 
nientty  be  patient  of,  but  so  as  that  their  powers  uut 
iaculues  might  be  put  upon  the  exercises  whereof  they 
Were  capable,  and  tp  provide  that  neither  their  passire 
capacity  should  be  overcharged,  nor  their  active  be  miem- 
Bloyed.  And  whereas  the  reasonable  nature  ofman  renden 
nim  not  only  susceptible  of  unexpected  iutemal  impres- 
sions, but  also  capable  of  beiuff  governed  by  laws,  which 
requires  the  use  of  his  own  endeavour  to  understand  and 
obey  them;  and  whereas  we  also  find  such  laws  are  aeto- 
ally  made  for  him,  and  propounded  to  him  with  theirpro- 
per  enforcements.   If  it  should  be  the  fixed  course  of  God's 
government  over  him.  only  to  raide  him  by  inward  im- 
pulses ;  this  (as  is  said  in  that  Tetter)  woula  render  those 
laws  and  their  sanctions  impertinencies,  his  faenlties 
whereby  he  is  capable  of  moral  government  so  &r,  and 
to  this  purpose,  useless  and  vain :  and  would  be  an  occa- 
sion, which  the  depraved  nature  of  man  would  be  rtij  wf. 
to  abuse  into  a  temptation  to  them,  never  to  bind  their 
powers  to  the  endeavour  of  doinf  any  thing  that  were 
of  a  holy  and  spiritual  tendency,  (finom  which  their  sTer- 
sion  would  be  always  prompting  tnem  to  devise  exeoses,) 
more  than  a  mere  machine  woi;ild  apply  itself  to  the  nsei 
which  it  was  made  for  and  doth  not  nnaerstand. 

Therefore,  lest  any  should  be  so  unreasonable,  as  to  ex- 
pect God  should  only  surprise  them,  while  they  rtscArtSij 
sit  still  and  sleep;  he  hath,  in  his  infinite  Wisdom,  widi- 
held  fhim  them  the.  occasion  hereof;  and  left  them  desti- 
tute of  any  encouragement  (whatsoever  his  extraordinary 
dealings  may  have  been  with  some)  to  expect  his  infln* 
ences,  in  the  neglect  of  his  ordinary  metmxds,  as  is  dis- 
coursed p<  131*  and  at  laige  in  the  foUowing  pam.  And 
which  is  the  plain  sense  of  that  admonition,  ^hiL  ii  1^ 
13.  Yea,  ana  though  there  be  never  so  many  instances  oc 
merciful  surprisals.  preventive  of  all  our  own  considera- 
tion and  care,  yet.tnose  are  still  to  be  accounted  the  ordi- 
nary methods  which  are  so  isjiiat,  whScb  would  actnally 
be  so,  if  men  did  their  duty,  and  which  God  hath  obligei 
us  to  observe  and  attend^unto  as  such. 

8.  That  in  reference  io  ail  otheractiona  which  are  na 
sinfid,  though  there  be  not  a  sinful  disinclinatien  to  them, 
yet  because  there  may  be  a  sluggtshness  and  ineptitude  to 
some  purposes  God  intends  to  serve  by  them,  this  inila- 
ence  is  also  always  determinative  thereitinto;  whoisoeTer 
to  the  immense  wisdom  of  God  shall  seem  meet,  and  con- 
ducing to  his  own  great  and  holy  ends. 

9.  That,  in  reference  to  sinftd  actions,  by  this  inflnenee 
God  doth  not  only  sustain  men  who  do  them,  and  con- 
tinue to  them  their  natural  ikcultiea  and  powers,  whereby 
they  are  done,  but  also,  as  the  first  mover,  so  hr  excite 
ana  actuate  those  powers,  as  that  diey  are  apt  and  hatale 
for  any  congenerous  action,  to  which  they  have  a  nataral 
designation ;  and  whereto  they  are  not  sinfiDdly  disin- 
clined. 

10.  That,  if  men  do  then  employ  them  to  the  doing  oC 
any  sinfyil  action^  by  ^hat  same  infinence,  he  dod^  asto 
him.  seems  meet,  limit,  moderate,  and,  against  the  inclina- 
tion and  desini  of  the  sinfiil  agent,  overrole  and  dispose 
it  to  good.    But  now  if,  besite  all  this,  they  will  aba 
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MKit;  thai  Gk)d  doth,  by  an  efflcacioos  inflneace,  move 
And  detennine  men  to  tricked  actions.  This  is  that 
vJiieh  I  moat  TeaolTedir  deny.  That  is,  in  this  I  shall 
differ  with  them,  that  I  db  not  suppose  God  to  have,  by  in- 
ternal infhience.  as  ftr  a  hand  in  me  worst  and  wickedest 
actions,  as  in  the  best.  I  asse^  mare  to  be  necessary  to 
icticBs  to  which  man  are  wickedly  dish&cUned :  but  that 
less  will  soffice  for  their  doing  of  actions  to  which  they 
have  inclination  more  than  enough.  I  reckon  it  sufficient 
to  the  production  of  this  latter  sort  of  actions,  that  their 
powers  be  actuaUy  habile,  and  apt  for  any  such  action,  in 
the  genera],  as  is  connatural  to  them;  supposing  there  be 
not  a  paecant  aversion,  as  there  is  to  all  those  actions  that 
are  holy  and  spiritual;  which  aversion  a  more  potent 
(even  a  determinative)  influence  ia  neceasary  to  overcome. 
I  explain  myself  by  instance. 

A  man  hath  from  God,  the  powers  belonging  to  his  nar 
lure,  by  which  he  is  dupable  oT  loving  or  hatukg  an  appre- 
hended good  or  evil.  Th^se  powers  being.  I^  a  present 
Divine  influence,  rendered  habue,  and  apt  for  action;  he 
can  now  love  a  good  name,  health,  ease,  life,  and  hate  dis- 
grace, sickness,  pain,  death :  but  he  doth  also  by  these 
powen.  thus  habilitated  for  action,  love  wickedness,  and 
naie  God.  I  sajr*  now,  that  to  those  former  acts  God 
should  over  and  besides  determine  him,  is  not  absolutely 
sad  shrays  necessary ;  and  to  the  latter,  is  impossible. 
Butthit,  to  hate  wickedness  universally,  and  as  such,  and 
to  lore  God,  the  depiavedneas  of  his  nature,  bv  the  apos- 
lacy,  hath  made  the  determinative  influence  of  efficacious 
grace  neceaaary .  Which,  therefore,  he  hath  indispensable 
obliflUioa  fnor  is  destitute  of  encouTa^|rement)  earnestly  to 
implore  and  pfay  for.  My  meaning  is  now  plain  to  such 
as  bave  a  mind  to  understand  it 

Having  thus  ^ven  an  ajccount  wherein  I  agree  with 
dieni,  ana  wherein,  if  they  please,  I  must  differ.  It  may 
perhaps  be  expected  I  should  add  further  reasofiis  of  that 
ciSetmce  on  my  part.  But  I  shall  for  the  present  forbear 
10  do  it.    I  know  it  may  be  alleged,  that  some  very  pious 
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as  well  as  learned  men  have  been  oi  their  opinion*  And 
I  seriously  believe  it.  But  that  signifies  nothing  to  the 
goodness  of  the  opinion.  Nor  doth  the  badness  of  it  ex- 
tingfuish  my  chanty  nor  reverence  towards  the  men.  For 
I  consider,  that  as  many  hold  the  most  important  truths, 
and  which  moat  directly  tend  to  impress  the  inoage  of  God 
upon  their  souls,  that  yet  are  never  stamped  with  any  such 
impression  thereby ;  so,  it  is  not  impossible  some  may  have 
hda  very  dan^rous  opinions,  with  a  notional  judgment, 
the  permcious  influence  whereof  hath  never  distilled  upon 
their  hearts.  Neither  shall  I  be  willing  without  necessity 
to  detect  other  me^'s  infirmities.  Yet  if  I  find  myself  any 
way  obliged  fdrther  to  intermeddle  in  this  matter,  I  reckon 
the  time  I  have  to  spend  in  this  world,  can  never  be  spent 
to  better  purpose,  than  in  discovering  the  fearftd  conse- 
onences  of  that  rejected  opinion,  the  vanity  of  the  subter- 
fuges whereby  its  assertors  think  to  hide  the  m^ignity  of 
it;  and  the  mefficacy  of  the  arguments  brought  for  it. 
Especially  those  two  which  the  letter  takes  notice  of  For 
as  so  ill-odoured  an  opinion  ought  never  to  be  admitted 
without  the  most  apparent  necessity,  so  do  I  think  it  most 
apparent  there  is  no  necessity  it  should  be  admitted  upon 
those  grounds  or  any  other.  And  doubt  not  but  that  both 
the  governing  providence  of  God  in  reference  to  all  events 
whatsoever,  and  his  most  certain  foreknowledge  of  them 
all,  may  be  defended,  against  atl.opposers,  without  it.  But 
I  had  rether  my  preparations  to  these  purposes  should  be 
buried  in  dust  and,  silence;  than  I  snould  ever  see  the 
occasion  which  should  carry  the  signification  with  it  of 
their  being  at  all  needftil.  And  I  shall  take  it  for  a  just 
and  most  deplorable  occasion,  if  I  shall  find  any  to  assert 
against  me  the  contradictory  to  this  proposition : — That 
doth  not  byan  efficacioqs  influence,  umversally  move  and 
detem^ne  men  to  all  their  actions ;  even  those  that  are 
most  wicked.^Which  is  the  oikly  true  and  plain  meaning 
of  what  was  said,,  about  this  ouainessi  in  the  before^men- 
tioned  letter. 
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of  hJB  way  mince  tlie  bonaeas,  and  say  the  coacnrroace 
is  only  to  the  action  which  is  sinful,  not  as  sinful. 

3.  This  I  am  to  consider  as  an  argument  for  God's  pre- 
determinative  concurrence  to  wicked  actions.  And  thus  it 
must  be  conceived :  That  if  Qod  concur  by  determinative 
influence  to  the  imperfectly  good  actions  of  faith,  repent- 
ance, love  to  himself^  prayer;  therefore  to  the  acts  of  en- 
mity against  himself,  cursing,  idolatry,  blaq>hemy,  Ac 
And  is  it  not  a  mighty  consequence  7  If  to  actions  that 
nxegqod  quoad  tubttanHamypkeKfoTe  US  such  as  are  in  the 
substance  of  them  evU  1  we  ourselves  can,  in  a  remoter 
kind,  concur  to  the  actions  of  others :  because  jrou  may 
afford,  yourself,  vour  Itsading  concurrence  to  actions  im- 
perfectl3r  good,  therefore  may  you  to  them  that  are  down- 
right evil  1  because  to  prayer,  ther^ore  to  cursing  and 
swearing  1  and  then  ruin  men  tor  the  actions  you  induced 
ihem  tol  You  will  say,  Gk>d  may  rather,  but  sure  he  can 
much  less  do  so  than  you.  How  could  you  be  serious  in 
iheproposal  of  this  question 'i 

We  are  at  a  loss  how  it  should  consist  with  the  Divine 
wisdom,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth,  to  design  the  pnnish- 
ijug  man,  yet  innocent,  with  everlasting  torments,  for  ac- 
tions whicn  God.  himself,  would  irresistibly  move  him  to ; 
whereas  his  making  a  covenant  with  Adun  in  reference 
to  himself  and  his  [wsterity,  implied  there  was  a  possibility 
it  might  be  kept;  at  least  that  he  would  not  make  the 
keeping  of  it,  by  his  own  positive  influence,  impossible. 
And  you  say,  if  he  might  concur  to  the  substrate  matter 
of  an  action  as  good,  (which  tends  to  mau*s  salvation  and 
blessedness,)  he  must  necessarily  concur  (and  that  by  an 
irreaiBtible  determinative  influence,  else  you  say  nething 
to  me)  to  the  substrate  matter  of  all  their  evil  actions,  as 
evil,  which  tend  to  their  ruin  and  miseiT,  brought  upon 
:hem  by  the  actions  which  God  makes  tnem  do.  I  sup- 
pose St.  Luke  vi.  9.  with  Hos.  xiii.  9.  show  a  diflerence.  If 
you  therefore  ask  me,  why  I  should  not  admit  this  conse- 
quence 1  I  say  it  needs  no  other  answer,  than  that  I  take 
wisdom,  righteousness,  goodness,  and  truth,  to  belong 
more  to  the  idea  of  God,  than  their  contraries. 

CL  3.  Is  there  any  action  so  .sinAil  that  hath  not  some 
natural  good  as  the  substrate  matter  thereof 'i 

A.  True.  And  what  shall  be  inferred  1  That  therefore 
God  must  by  a  determinative  influence  produce  every 
such  action  ishatsoever  reason  there  be  against  it  %  You 
inight  better  argue  thence  the  necessity  of  his  producing, 
every  hour,  a  new  world ;  in  which  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  of  positive  entity,  and  natural  goodness.  Cer- 
tainly the  natiuid  goodness  that  is  in  the  entity  of  an  action, 
is  no  such  invitation  to  the  holy  God  by  determinative 
influence  to  produce  it,  as  that  ne  should  offer  violence 
to  his  own  nature,  and  stain  the  justice  and  honour  of  hdLs 
government,  by  making  it  be  done,  and  then  punish  it 
being  done. 

CL  3.  Do  we  not  cut  off  the  most  iUustrions  part  of 
Divine  Providence  in  governing  the  lower  world,  &c.  *i 

A.  Whati  by  denying  that  'tis  the  stated  way  of  God's 
government,  to  urge,  men,  irresistibly,  to  all  that  wicked- 
ness, for  which  he  will  afterwards  punish  them  with  ever- 
lasting torments  1  I  should  least  or  all  ever  have  expected 
such  a  question  to  this  purpose,  and  am  ashamed  rorther 
to  answer  it  Only  name  any  act  of  providence,  I  hereby 
deny,  if  you  can.  In  the  next  place,  that  my  sense'  may 
appear  in  my  oWn  words  j  and  that  I  may  snow  how  far 
I  am  of  the  same  mind  with  those  that  apprehend  me  at 
so  vast  a  distance  ttom  them;  and  where,  if  they  go  fur- 
ther, our  parting  ix)int  must  be ;  I  shall  set  down  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  agreement  with  them,  and  do  it  in  no  other 
heads  than  they  might  have  collected,  if  they  had'pleased, 
outofthatlett^.    A.<t. 

1.  That  God  exerciseth  a  universal  providence  about 
all  his  creatures,  both  in  sustaining  and  governing  them. 

3.  That,  more  particularly,  he  exerciseth  such  a  provi- 
dence about  man. 

3.  That  this  providedce  about  man  extends  to  all  the 
actions  of  aU  men. 

4.  That  it  consists  not  alone  in  beholding  the  actions  of 
men,  as.if  he  were.a  mere  spectator  of  them  only,  but  is 
positively  active  about  them. 

5.  That  this  active  providence  of  God  about  all  the 
actions  of  men  consistsnot  merely  in  giving  them  the  natu- 


ral powers,  whereby  they  can  work  of  themaelvcS)  bol  Ina 
real  influence  upon  those  powers. 

6.  That  this  influence  is  in  reference  to  holy  and  spirit- 
ual actions  (whereto  since  the  apostacy  the  nature  of^man 
is  become  viciously  disinclinea}  necessary  to  be  effica- 
ciously determinative ;  such  as  snail  overcome  that  disin- 
clination, and  reduce  those  powers  into  act. 

7.  That  the  o^dinary^  appointed  way  for  the  c<nnmuiii- 
cation  of  tips  determinative  influence,  is  by  our  intervening 
consideration  of  the  inducements  wnLch  uod  represents  to 
us  in  his  word,  viz,  the  precepts,  promises,  and  commina- 
tions,  which  are  the  moral  instrtiments  of  his  government. 
No  aoM  but  he  may  (as  is  intimated  in  the  letter)  extra- 
ordinarily act  men  in  some  rarer  cases,  by  inward  impulse, 
without  the  help  of  such  external  means,  as  he  did  pro- 
phets, or  inspired  persons;  and  when  he  hath  done  so.  we 
were  not  to  think  he  treated  them  unagreeably  to  their 
natures,  or  so  as  their  natures  could  not,  without  violence, 
admit  But  it  hath  been  the  care  and  designment  of  Uie 
Divine  wisdom,  so  to  order  the  way  of  dispensation  to- 
wards the  several  sorts  of  creatures,  as  not  only  not,  ordi- 
narily, to  impose  upon  them  what  they  could  not  conve- 
niently be  patient  of,  but  so  as  that  their  powers  and 
faculties  might  be  put  upon  the  exercises  wnereof  they 
Were  capable,  and  to  provide  that  neither  their  passive 
capacity  should  be  overcharged,  nor  their  active  be  unem- 
ployed. And  whereas  the  reasonable  nature  of  man  renders 
nim  not  only  susceptible  of  unexpected  internal  impres- 
sions, but  also  capable  of  being  governed  by  laws,  which 
requires  the  use  of  his  own  endeavour  to  understand  and 
obey  them;  and  whereas  we  also  find  such  laws  are  actu- 
ally made  for  him,  and  propounded  to  him  with  their  pro- 
per enforcements.  If  it  should  be  the  fixed  course  of  God's 
government  over  him,  only  to  guide  him  by-  inward  im- 
pulses ;  this  (as  is  said  in  that  letter)  would  render  those 
laws  and  their  sanctions  impertinencies,  his  factilties 
whereby  he  is  capable  of  moral  government  so  ftr,  and 
to  this  purpose,  useless  and  vain :  and  would  be  an  occa- 
sion, which  the  depraved  nature  of  man  would  be  very  apt 
to  alrase  into  a  temptation  to  them,  never  to  bind  their 
powers  to  the  endeavour  of  doing  any  thing  that  were 
of  a  holy  and  spiritual  tendency,  (f^om  which  their  aver- 
sion would  be  always  prompting  tnem  to  devise  excuses,) 
more  than  a  mere  machine  would  apply  itself  to  the  ues 
which  it  was  made  for  and  doth  not  understand. 

Therefore,  lest  any  should  be  so  unreasonable,  as  to  ex- 
pect God  should  only  surprise  them,  while  they  resolvedly 
sit  still  and  sleep;  ne  hath,  in  his  infinite  Wisdom,  with- 
held fh>m  them  the.  occasion  hereof;  and  left  them  doti* 
tute  of  any  encouragement  (whatsoever  his  extraordinary 
dealiag|8  'may  have  been  with  some)  to  expect  his  influ- 
ences, in  the  neglect  of  his  ordinary  methods,  as  is  dis- 
coursed p.  131.  and  at  laige  in  the  following  paces.  And 
which  is  the  plain  sense  of  that  admonition,  Phil  ii,  19, 
13.  Yea,  ana  though  there  be  never  so  many  insrances  of 
merdftU  surprisals.  preventive  of  all  our  own  considera- 
tion and  care,  yet  those  are  still  to  be  accounted  the  ordi- 
nary methods  which  are  so  dsjiiir^,  whkh  would  actually 
be  so,  if  men  did  their  duty,  and  which  God  hath  obliged 
us  to  observe  and  attendiunto  as  such. 

8.  That  in  reference  io  all  otheractions  which  are  noc 
mnfyAt  though  there  be  not  a  sinful  disindinatien  to  them, 
yet  because  there  may  be  a  sluggishiiess  and  ineptitude  to 
some  purposes  God  intends  to  serve  by  them,  this  udbat- 
ence  is  also  always  deierminative  theretmto;  whensoever 
to  the  immense  Wisdom  of  God  shall  seem  meet,  and  ctmk^ 
ducing  to  his  own  great  and  holy  ends. 

9.  That,  in  reference  to  sinfm  actions,  by  this  influence 
God  doth  not  only  sustain  men  who  do  them,  and  con- 
tinue to  them  their  natural  fhculties  and  powers,  wber^^ 
they  are. done,  but  also,  as  the  first  mover,  so  far  excite 
ana  actuate  those  powers,  as  that  ihey  are  i^  and  hahile 
for  any  congenerous  action,  to  which  they  have  a  natniml 
designation ;  and  whereto  they  are  not  sinfhlly  disiA- 
cllned. 

10.  That,  if  men  do  then  employ  them  to  the  doing  o€ 
any  sinfhl  action :  by  Aat  same  influence,  he  doth,  as  to 
him.  seems  meet,  limit,  moderate,  and,  against  the  inclina^ 
tion  and  des^  of  the  sinfhl  agent,  overrule  and  dispsfie 
it  to  good.    But  now  if,  besMes  aU  this,  they  will  i ' 
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M«t;  that  (3od  dotli,  by  an  effleaciona  infloeace^  move 

md  detennine  men  to  wicked  actiona.  Thia  la  that 
w^ich  I  xnost  reaolTedly  deny.  That  ia,  in  thia  I  ahall 
difler  with  them,  that  I  do  not  aappoae  Qod  to  have,  by  in- 
usnai  iAflnmce.  aa  ftr  a  hand  in  the  wont  and  wickedeat 
actioDs,afl  in  the  beat.  I  aaaeit  mere  to  be  necesaary  to 
letioBs  to  ▼hieh  men  are  wickedly  diak&ciined :  bat  that 
loB  will  suffice  for  their  doing  of  actiona  to  which  they 
hare  incliaation  more  than  enough.  I  reckon  it  aofficient 
to  the  production  of  thia  latter  aort  of  actiona.  that  their 
wwers  be  ictnally  habile,  and  apt  for  any  aocn  action,  in 
Che  genenl,  as  is  connatoral  to  tnem ;  aoppoaing  there  be 
not  a  peeeant  aversion,  aa  there  ia  to  all  thoae  actiona  that 
are  hdf  and  spiiitnal ;  which  averaion  a  more  potent 
^even  •  detenninatiye)  infloence  ia  neceaaary  to  overcome. 
I  eiplain  mypelf  by  inatance. 

A  man  hadi  (torn  God,  the  poweta  belonging  to  his  nar 
tore,  bv  which  he  is  capable  of  loving  or  hatittg  an  appre- 
hended good  or  evil.  Thdse  powers  being.  1^  a  present 
Dime  inflQence,  rendered  habue,  and  apt  for  action;  he 
can  DOW  Jove  a  good  name,  health,  ease,  life,  and  hate  dia- 
graee,  sickneas,  pain,  death :  bat  he  doth  alao  by  these 
poweR.  thns  habilitated  for  action,  love  wickedneas,  and 
bte  Gtod.  I  sinr,  now,  that  to  tnoae  former  acta  God 
sboold  over  and  beaidea  detennine  him,  is  not  abaolately 
ud  ahnys  necessary ;  and  to  the  latter,  ia  impoaaible. 
BnttbLto  hate  wickedneaa  nniveraally,  and  aa  aach,  and 
to  love  God,  the  depiavedneas  of  his  nature,  by  the  apoa- 
ticj,  bath  made  the  determinative  inflaence  of  efficacioaa 
gnet  necessary.  Which,  therefore,  he  hath  indispensable 
pUisation  Qior  is  destitnte  of  eneoaraf:ement)  earnestly  to 
imoloie  and  pray  for.  My  meaning  la  now  plain  to  sach 
IS  We  a  mind  to  nnderstand  it 

Having  thoa  given  an  a^ccoant  wherein  I  agree  with 
ibea,  and  wherein,  if  they  pleaae,  I  must  differ.  It  may 
perhaps  be  expected  I  ahoald  add  ftirther  reaaonis  of  that 
cifierenee  on  my  part  Bat  I  ahall  for  the  present  forbear 
lodoit.  Iknowit  may  be  aUeged,  that  some  very^piona 


aa  well  as  learned  men  have  been  of  their  ojMnion. 
I  serioosly  believe  it.  Bat  that  aignifiea  nothing  to  the 
goodneaa  of  the  opinion.  Nor  doth  the  badneaa  of  it  ex- 
tingaifth  my  chanty  nor  reverence  towards  the  men.  For 
I  conaider,  that  as  many  hold  the  most  important  trnths. 
and  which  moat  directly  tend  to  impreaa  the  image  of  God 
apon  their  sonla,  that  yet  are  never  atamped  with  any  aach 
impreaaion  thereby ;  ao,  it  ia  not  impoaaible  aome  may  have 
held  very  dangeroaa  opinions,  witn  a  notional  jadgment, 
the  j>ermciooa  inflaence  whereof  hath  never  distilled  apcm 
their  hearts.  Neither  shall  I  be  willing  without  necessity 
to  detect  other  me^'s  infirmities.  Yet  if  I  find  myself  any 
way  obliged  fdrther  to  intermeddle  in  this  matter,  I  reckon 
the  time  1  have  to  spend  in  this  world,  can  never  be  spent 
to  better  parpoae,  than  in  discovering  the  fearftd  conse- 
onences  of  that  rejected  upinion,  the  vanir^  of  the  sabter- 
loges  whereby  its  assertors  think  to  hide  tne  malignity  of 
it ;  and  the  meflieacy  of  the  arguments  broaght  for  it 
Especially  those  two  which  the  letter  takes  notice  of.  For 
as  so  ill-colonred  an  opinion  ought  never  to  be  admitted 
without  the  most  apparent  necessity,  so  do  I  think  it  most 
apparent  there  is  no  necessity  it  should  be  admitted  upon 
those  grounds  on  any  other.  And  doubt  not  but  that  Mh 
the  governing  providence  of  God  in  reference  to  ail  events 
whataoever,  and  his  most  certain  foreknowledge  of  them 
all,  may  be  defended,  agunst  alLopposers,  without  it.  But 
I  had  rather  my  preparationa  to  thoe  purpoaes  ahoald  be 
buried  in  dust  and,  silence;  than  I  should  ever  see  the 
occasion  which  should  carry  the  signification  with  it  oi 
their  being  at  allneedAil.  And  I  shall  take  it  for  a  just 
and  most  deplorable  o^asion,  if  I  shall  find  any  to  aaaert 
against  me  the  contradictory  to  thia  proposition :— That 
doth  not  by  an'efficacioqs  influence,  universally  move  and 
determine  men  to  all  their  actions;  even  those  that  are 
most  wicked.— Which  is  the  o^j  true  and  plain  meaning 
of  what  was  said,  aboot  thia  onainessi  in  the  before^men* 
tioned  letter. 
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LO,  TBH  OXLT  HATS  I  POOHO,  THAT  OOD  BATH  MAlXB  MAN  trrtaOBT  ;  BUT  IVBI  BATB  HOVOIT  dVT  IfAlir  mTBITKnil. 


In  these  words  jroa  haye  the  result  of  a  serions  inqoiiy 
into  the  state  of  n^nkind.  In  the  irer^  immediately  fore- 
going, the  preacher  speaks  his  own  experience,  touching 
each  sex  distrfbotiveV  i  licw  rare  it  was  to  meet  with  a 
wise  and  good  man,  how  much  rarer  with  a  pradent  and 
Tirtnons  woman ;  (so  he  mnk  "be  onderstood,  thoa^h  these 
qualities  are  not  enressedQ  then'jn  the  text  gives  this 
rerdiet  touching  both  collectxTely,  tending  to  acqjtut  their 
Maker  of  their  universal  depravation,  and  convict  them. 
**  Lo,  this  only  have  I  foond,^  Ac. 

The  words  contain  two  propositions. — The  first  touching 
man's  perfection  by  hia  creation,  "  Qod  made,"  Ac.  The 
second  touching  nis  defection  by  sin,  "  But  they  have 
sought,"  Ac.  Together  with  a  solemn  preface  introducing 
both,  and  recommending  them  as  well-weighed  truths, 
"  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,"  dtc.  j.  d, "  I  do  not  now  speak 
at  random,  and  by  guess ;  no,  but  I  solemnly  pronounce  it, 
as  that  which  I  have  found  out  by  serious  study  and  dili- 
gent exploration,  that  God  made  man  upright."  Ac.  The 
terms  are  not  obscure,  and  are  fitly  rendered.  I  find  no 
considerable  variety  of  readings,  and  cannot  needlessly 
spend  time  about  words.  Only  in  short,— By  man  you 
must  understand  man  collectively,  so  as  to  comprehend 
the  whole  species. — Making  him  upHgU^joa  must  under- 
stand so  an  to  refer  mating  not  to  t£e  adjunct  only, 
sujpposing  the  subject  pre-existent,  but  to  both  subject  and 
aqunct  together ;  and  so  'tis  man's  concreate  and  original 
righteousness  that  is  here  meant. — ^By  inventions  under- 
stand (as  the  antithesis  doth  direct)  sudi  as  are  alien  firom 
this  rectitude.  Nor  is  it  adtogether  improbable  that  in  this 
expression,  some  reference  may  be  had  to  that  curious  de- 
sire of  knowing  much  that  tempted  Adam  and  Eve  into 
the  first  transgression. — Manif  invejUiontj  seems  to  be  spo- 
ken in  opposition  to  that  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart 
which  this  original  rectitude  did  include ;  truth  is  but  one ; 
falsehood,  manifold.    God  made  man  upright,  i.  e.  simple, 

!>lain-hearted,  free  from  all  tortuous  wmdmgs,  and  invo- 
utions.  (So  the  word  rendered  upright  in'  the  text  doth 
aigmiV;  and  Jeshuran  derived  therefrom,  which  God 
thought  a  fit  name  for  his  people  Israel,  the  seed  of  plain- 
hearted  Jacob,  to  be  known  1^ ;  answerably  whereto  Na- 
thaiiael  is  said  to  be  a  true  Israelite,*  in  whom  was  no 
g[nile.)  Such  man  was  at  first ;  now,  in  the  room  of  this 
simplicity,  you  find  a  multiptici^ :  he  was  of  one  constant, 
unirorm  frame  and  tenor  or  spirit,  held  one  straight,  direct, 
and  even  course ;  now  he  is  become  fhll  of  mventions, 
grown  vafrous,  multiform  as  to  the  frame  of  his  spirit,  un- 
certain, intricate,  perplexed  in  all  his  ways.— S^A/  cut, 
this  notes  the  voluntariness,  and  perfect  spontanei^  of  his 
defection ;  'twas  his  own,  doinr .  God  made  him  upright ; 
he  hath  sought  out  means  to  deform  and  undo  himaeu.— ^ 
The  words  thus  opened  afiford  us  two  great  gospel  truths. 
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Doct  1.  That  God  endued  the  nature  of,m«B,]n  hh 
creation,  with  a  perfect  and  universal  rectitude. 

9.  That  man's  defection  from  his  primitive  state  vas 
purely  Voluntary,  and  fltim  the  tinconstrained  choiee  of 
nis  own  mirtable  and  self-determining  wilL 

(Though  the  latter  part  of  the  text  would  aiTord  a  so^ 
ficient  ground  to  treat  of  the  slate  of  man  now  iUlen ;  yet 
that  being  by  agreement  left  to  another  hand,  I  obsenre  no 
more  from  it  than  what  oomsems  the  manner  of  his  ftU, 
and  thJBLt  only  as  it  depended  on  a  mutable  will)  b 
handliiig  these  truths,  I  shall, 

1.  Open  them  in  certain  explicatoiT  Aeses.  9.  hnprim 
them  in  some  few  practical  and  appucatory  infereaees. 

1.  About  the  former— that  Qod  endued,  Ac— take  these 
propositions  for  explication. 

Prop.  1.  All  created  rectitudes  consists  in  conformity  to 
some  rule  or  law.  Bectitude  is  a  mere  relative  thing,  m 
its  relation  is  to  a  rule.  By  a  rule,  I  here  mean  a  Uv 
strictly  taken ;  and  therefore  I  apeak  this  only  of  created 
rectitude.  A  law,  is  a  rule  of  duty  given  by  a  saperior  to 
an  inferior ;  nothing  can  be  in  that  sense  a  rule  to  God,  or 
the  measure  of  increated  rectitude. 

Prtf.  3.  The  highest  rule  of  all  created  rectitade,  s 
the  wul  of  God,  considered  as  including  most  intrinsicalrf 
an  eternal  and  immutable  reason,  justice,  and  goodaesB. 
'Tis  certain,  there  can  be  no  higher  rtile  to  crealaresthsn 
the-Divine  will;b  and  as  certain  that  the  government  tf 
God  over  his  creatures,  is  always  reasonable,  and  just,  am 
gracious;  and  that  this  reasonableness,  justice,  and  good- 
ness, by  which  it  is  so,  shoul4  be  subjected  any  where  tat 
hiGod  himseU;  none  that  know  what  God  is,  aocordingto 
our  more  obvious  notions  of  him,  can  possibly  think. 

Prop.  3.  Any  sufficient  signification  of  this  will,  toacb- 
ine  the  reasonable  creature's  duty,  is  a  law,  indispenaWy 
obliging  such  a  creature.  A  law  is  a  constitution  at  iam^ 
and  'tis  the  legislator's  will  (not  concealed  in  his  own 
breast,  but)  duly  expressed  that  makes  this  constitntiflo, 
and  infers  an  obligaiion  on  the  subject. 

Prop.  4.  The  law  given  to  Adam  at  his  creation  v>« 
partly  natural,  given  py  way  of  internal  impression  upon 
his  soul ;  partly  positive,  given  (as  is  probable)  by  some 
more  external  discovery  or  revelation.  That  the  najn 
body  of  law,  whereby  man  w^  to  be  governed,  shoniJd  be 
at  nrst  given  no  other  way  than  by  stamping  them  upon 
hi9  mind  and  heart,  was  a  thiuff  coufruous  enoufh  to  hB 
innocent  State ;  (as  it  is  to  angels  and  saints  in  ^ott;)  it 
being  then  exactly  contempered  to  his  nature,  highly  tp* 
prow>le  to  his  reason,  >(as  is  evident,  in  that  being  fallen, 
nis  reason  ceases  not  to  approve  it,  Rom.  ii  I8.^fiiUT 
suitable  to  the  inclination  and  tendency  of  his  will,  and 
not  at  all  regretted  by  any  reluctant  principle  that  mignt 
in  the  least  oppose  or  rei^ler  him  donbtfril  about  his  doty. 
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Tet  WW  it  Bost  NMoMUe  alao,  that  some  positive 
conaiaiids  abonld  be  sapendded,  that  God's  ri^ht  of  do- 
minian  and  goyerament  over  him  as  Creator,  might  be 
more  expressly  asserted,  and  he  might  more  mllj  appre- 
heod  his  own  obligation  as  a  creatore  to  do  some  things, 
teeanse  it  was  his  Maker's  will,  as  well  as  others,  because 
thej  appeared  to  him  in  their  own  nature  reasonaMe  and 
It  to  be  done ;  for  so  the  whole  of  what  God  reouires  of 
man,  is  fiUy  distinguished  into  some  things  which  he  com- 
mands because  they  are  just,  and  some  things  that  are 
JQSt  because  he  commands,  them. 

Prop,  b4  Adam  was  endued  in  his  creation  with  a  suiP- 
ficient  ahilitjr  and  habimde  to  oonfonn  to^his  whole  law, 
both  natural  and  positive ;  in  which  ability  and  Jiabitnde 
his  original  recitnde  did  consist  This  piooositicm  carries 
in  it  the  main  truth  we  have  now  in  hano^therefbre  re- 

Eto  be  more  distinctly  insisted  on.  There  axe  two 
in  it  to  be  ceosid^^-^the  thing  itself  he  was  en- 
rith— the  manner  of  the  endowment. 
1.  The  thing  itself  wherewith  b^  was  endued.  That 
was  imrightness^  rectitude,  (otherwiBc  called  the  image  of 
Ood,  thoogrh  that  expression  comprehends  mo^re  than  we 
now  speak  of,  as  his  immortali^,  dominion  over  the  in- 
ferior creatures,  Ac.)  which  upnghtness  or  rectitude  con- 
sisted in  the.  habitual  conformity,  or  conformabilit^t  of  all 
his  natural  powers  to  this  whole  law  of  Gh^ ;  and  is  there- 
fore considerable  two  ways,  viz.  in  relation  to  its  subject, 
and  its  mle. 

1.  In  relation  to  its  subjeot ;  that-  was  the  whole  soul, 
(in  some  sense  it  may  be  said  the  whole' man,)  even  the 
several  powers  of  it.  -  ibi^d  here  we  are  led  to  consider  the 
yarts  of  this  rectitude,  for  'tis  co-extended  (if  that.phrase 
msf  be  allowed)  with  its  subject,  and  lies  spread  out  into 
the  several  powers  of  the  .soul;  for  had  any  power  been 
left  dc<i»itnrc  of  it,  such  is  the  frame  of  man,  and  the  de- 
pendence or  his  natural  powers  on  each  other,  in  order  to 
actioB,  that  it  had  disabled  him  to  obey,  and  had  destroyed 
his  rectitude ;  'for  bomimnai^ofiimrmsi  e^famisimUgritf 
mahm  tero  ex  ^ucvis  defidtL  And  hence. (as  Davdiant « 
wen  obseryes)  accordin|[  to  the  parts  (if  I  may  so  sjieak) 
of  the  subject  wherein  it^^as,  man's  original  rectitude 
most  be  understood  to  consist  of, 

1.  A  perfect  illumination  (tf  mind  to  understand  and 
dmow  the  .will  of  God.  S.  A  compliance  ofsheart  and  will 
therewith.    3l  An  obedient  subordination  of  the  sensitive 
a|ipetite,  and  otner  inferior  powers,  that  in  nothing  thev 
aught  resist  the  former.    That  it  comprehends  all  these, 
opears  by  comparing  Col.  iii.  10.  wnere  the  image  g£ 
God,  wherein  man  was  created,  is  said  to  consist  in  knorw- 
kdee,  that  bath  its  seat  and  sulject  in  the  mind,  with  Eph. 
iv.  34.  where  righteousness  and  holiness  are  al^  mention- 
ed; the  one  whereof  consists  in  equitv  towards  inen,  tl^e 
other  in  loyalty  and  devotedness  to  uoa ;  both  Which  neqes- . 
sarify  suppose  the  due  framing  of  the  other  powers  of  the 
soul,  to  tne  ductnre  of  an  enli(^tened  mind.  And  besides, 
that  work  of  sanctification  (which  in  these  scriptures  is 
ejq>reasly  called  a  renovation  of  man  according  to  the  im- 
age of  God  wherein  he  was  created)  doth  in  other  scrip- 
tures appear  (as  the  forementioned  author  also  observes) 
to  consist  of  ptes  proportionable  to  .these  I  mention,  viz. 
iUnmination  of  mind,  Ephes.  i.  18.  conversion  of  heart,  Ps. 
IL 10.  victory  over  concupiscence,  Rom.  vi..7j  throushout 
2.  Consider  this  recitude  in  relation  to  its  rule ;  that  is, 
the  will  of  God  revealed,'  er  the  law  of  God.    Sin  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law ;'  and  accordiujErly  righteousness 
must  needs  be  conformit)r  to  the  law ;  mx.  actual  righte- 
oosness  coDsists  in  actual  conformity  to  the  law;  that 
habitual  rectitude  which  Adam  ^^iras  Airnishinl  wilh  in  his 
creation,  (of  which  we  are  speaking,)  in  an  haSitual  cbn- 
fonnify,  or  an  ability  to  con&rm  to  the  same  law.    This 
habitual  conibrmity  was,  as  of  the  whole  sou^,  so  to  the 
wh<rfe  law,  t. «.  to  both  the  parts  or  kinds  of  it,  natural 
and  positive.    He  was  fnmisli^d  with  particular  princi- 
ples, iaclin^  him  to  comply  with  whatsoever  the  law  of 
nature  had  laid  before  him ;  and  with  a  general  principle, 
dispo^ng  him  to  vield  to  whatsoever  any  positive  law 
should  lay  before  him  as  the  will  of  God.  Ana  if  it  be  said, 


(in  reference  to  the  termer  of  theae,)  that  this  law  of  ntp 
ture  impressed  upon  Adam's  soul,  was  his  very  rectitude; 
therefore  how  can  this  rectitude  be  a  conformity  to  this 
lawl  I  answer,  1.  A  law  is  twofold,  rtgtdans,  rtgvUta.* 
3.  The  law  of  nature  impressed  upon  the  soul  of  Adam, 
must  be  considered;— 1.  as  subjected  in  his  mind:  so  it 
consisted  of  certain  practical  notions  about  good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong;  dbe.— 3.  as  subjected  in  his  heart,  so  it 
consisted  in  certain  habitual  inclinations  to  conform  to 
those  principles.  Now  these-  inclinations  of  the  heart, 
though  they  are  a  rule  to  actions,  they  a^  yet  something 
ruled,  in  refi^rtnce  to  those  notions  in  the  mind;  and  their 
conformity  thereto  makes  one  part  of  original  rectitude. 
And  those  notions,  though  tl^ey  are  a  rule  to  these  mdina* 
tions,  yet  thjsy  are  something  ruled  in  reference  to  the  wiU 
of  God  signiiied  by  them ;  and  in  the  conformity  thereto, 
consists  another  part  of  this  original  i^ectitnde.. 

9.  We  have  tp  consider  the  manner  of  this  endowment 
And  as  to  this,  'tis  much  disputed  among  the  schoolmen, 
whether  it  were  fiatnral  or  supernatural.  I  shall  only  lay 
down,  in  ftw  words,  what  I  conceive  to  be  clear  ana  in* 
disputable:  « 

1.  If  by  natural,  yon  mean  essential,  (whether  constitu- 
tively,.or  consecutively,)  so  original  righteousness  was 
not  natural  to  man:  for  then  he  could  never  have  lost  it, 
without  the  loss  of  nis  being^^ 

d.  If  by  natural,  you  mean  connatural,  t.  ^.  concreate 
with  the  nature  of  man,  and  consonant  thereto,  so  I  doubt 
not  but  it  .was  natural  to  him. 

JProp,  6.  This  rqcti^de  of  man's  nature,  could  not  but 
in£er  and  include  his  actual  blessedness,  while  he  should 
iEu;t  according  to  it.  According  to  the  tenor  of  the  cove* 
nant,  it  coul^not  but  infer  it.  And  consider  this  cectimde 
in  itself,  it  must  needs  include  it :  tne  rectitude  of  his  un« 
derstanding  including  his  knowledge  of  Uie  highest  good ; 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  will  fufl  afiectioas,  the  accept- 
ance and  enjoyment  thertof^^as  Augustine  r  in  this  case, 
ituUmm  bemtm-abessH  h&mmi  fnad  ftda  ve^mias  apian 
fostetf  d^.  Thus  fisr  of  the  holiness  and  blessedness  of 
man's  first  state.  It  follow^  to  speak  of  the  mutability  of 
it,  and  of  his  fall  as  depending  thereop. 
,  Doct.  3.  That  man's  defection  from  his  primitive  state 
was  merely  voluntary,  and  from  the  unconstrained  choice 
of  his  own  mutable  and  self-determining  will/  For  the 
asserting  of  this  truth,  take  the  following  propositions: 

Prcjk  1.  That  the  nature  of  man  is  now  become  uni- 
versaliv  depraved  ,and  sinful.  This,  Scripture  is  fall  ofjf 
and  experience  and  common  observation  puts  it  beyond 
dispute.  'Tis  left  then  that  sin  must  have  had  some  ori- 
ginal amongmen. 

Prop.  3.  The  pure  and  holy  nature  of  God  could  n^ver 
be  the  original  or  man's  sul-  This  is  evident  in  itsel£ 
God  h.  disclaims  it;  nor  can  any  affirm  it  of  him  without 
denying  his  rerv  Beini^.  He  could  not  be  the  cause  of 
imholiness,  but  by>ceasing  to  be  holy,  which  would  sup- 
pose him  mutably  holy:  and  if  either  God  or  man  must 
be  confessed  putable,  'tis  no  difficulty  wiiere  to  lay  it; 
whatever  he  is,  he  is  essentiall}!;;  and  necessity  of  exist- 
en<^,  fit  being  always  what  he  is.  t  remains  everlastingly 
the  fundamental  attribute  of  his  Being. 

3.  'Tis  blasphemous  and  absurd  to  talk  of  two  princi- 
ples, (as  the  Manichees  of  ol<J,)  the  one  good  per  «,  and 
the  cause  of  all  good ;  the  other  ^vil  per  se,  and  the  cause 
of  all  evil^ 

Bradwardine's  k  two  arguments,  1.  that  this  would  sup- 
pose two  gods,  two  independent  jbteihgs,  3.  that  it  would 
suppose  an  evil  god,  do  sufficientljr  convince  this  to  be  iUU 
both  of  blasphemy  and  contradiction. 

4.  It  was  not  possible  that  either  ettemal  objects,  or 
the  temptation  oithe  devil,  should  necessitate  the  will  of 
man  to  sin.  External  objects  could  notj  for  that  were  to 
reject  all  upon  God:  for  if  he  create  objecU  with  such  an 
ailective^ower  in  them,  and 'create  such  an  appetite  in 
man  as  cannot  but  work  inordinately  and  sinfolly  towards 
those  objects,  it  most  needs  infer  his  efficacious  necessita- 
tibn  of  sin,  being  it  would  destroy  the  truth  already  estab- 
lished, that  God  created  man  with  such  a  rectitude  as  that 
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there  wis  a  saAeieat  ability  in  his  tnperioT  powers  for  die 
cohibition  and  restraint  of  the  inferior,  that  ther  should 
not  work  inordinately  towards  their  objects,  llie  devil 
could  not  do  it  for  the  same  reason,  having  no  way  to 
move  the  will  of  man  bat  by  the  proposal  of  objects;  yet 
that  by  this  means  (which  he  could  in  many  respects 
manage  most  advantageously)  he  did  much  heip  forwatd 
the  first  sin,  Schpture  leaves  lis  not  to  doubt. 

5.  The  whole  nature  of  sin  consisting  only  in  a  defect, 
no  other  cause  need  be  designed  of  it  thni  a  defective ; 
t.  e.  an  understanding,  will,  and  inferior  powers,  however 
originally  good,  yet  mutably  and  defecUvely  so.  I 'shall 
not  insist  to  prove  that  sin  is  no  positive  being;  but  I 
take  the  ^argument  to  be  irreihigable,  (notwithstanding 
the  cavils  made  against  it,)  that  is  drawn  from  that  com- 
mcm  maxim,  that  oma^  empotUivvm  est  velprimumj  vet  €L 
priMo.i  And  that  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  is  an  in- 
genious one :  he  argues  that  no  bein^  cttik  be  etil  per  se ; 
for  then  it  must  be  immutably,  to  which  no  evil  can  be,  fbr 
to  be  always  the  same,  is  a  certain  property  of  goodness; 
'tis  so  even  of  thie  highest  goodness.  And  hence  sin  being 
supposed  only  a  defect,  a  soul  that  is  only  defectibly  holy, 
nu^t  well  enough  be  the  cause  of  it ;  t.  e.  the  deficient 
cause.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  strange  thU  man  should  be 
at  first  created  with  a  defectible  holiness ;  for  if  he.  were 
immutably  holy,  either  it  most  be  ex  naturd^  or  ex  gratuL: 
exiuUntra  it  could  not  be,  for  that  would  suppose  him 
Gk>d;  if  it  were  exgratid^  theA  it  miist  be  free;  then  it 
might  be,  or  mi^ht  not  he ;  therefore  there  was  no  incon- 
gruity in  it  that  it  should  not  be.  And  Indeed  it  was  most 
congruous  that  God  having  newly  made  such  «  creature, 
furnished  with  such  powers^  so  capable  of  government 
by  a  law,  of  being  moved  by  promises  and  threats,  he 
should  for  some  time  hold  hkn  as  a  viator ^  in.  a' state  of 
trial  unconfirmed,  (as  he  did  also  die  innocent  anjrels,)that 
it  might  be  seen  now  he  would  behave  himself  towards 
his  Maker,  and  that  he  shouM  he  rewardable  and  punish- 
able accordingly,  in  a  slate  that  should  he  everlasting  and 
unchangeable:  the  liberty  therefore  of  the  viators  and  the 
comprehensors,  "Gibieuf  welF  distinguishes  into  ifuhoaia 
or  cofuwnmaHliSi  and  perficta  or  amswnnuUa ;  thb  fonner 
such  as  Adam's  was  at  his  creation ;  the  latter  such  as  is 
the  state  of  angels  and  aiints  in  glory ;  ^d  as  his  would 
have  been  had  n^  held  out  and  persi^ed  innocent  through 
the  intended  time  of  trial. 

It  was  therefore  no  strange  thing  that  man  should  be 
created  defectible ;  it  was  as  little  strange  that  a  defectible 
creature  should  deJUere.  '  For  the  manner  of  that  defec- 
tion, (whether  error  of  the  understanding  preceded^  or  in- 
consideration  only,  and  a  neglect  of  its  office,)  with  the 
great  difficuUie$  some  imagine  herein,  I  waive  discourse 
about  them ;  judging  ihtft  advice  good  and  sober,  for  to 
consider  more  how  sin  may  be  gotten  out  of  ihe  world, 
than  how  it  came  in.  Though  'tis  most  probable  there 
was  in  the  instant  of  temptation  a  mei^e  suspension  of  the 
understanding's  act,  (not  as  previous  to  the  sin,  but  as  a 
part  of  it,)  and  thereupon  a  sudden  precipitation  of  -v^ill, 
as  Estius  doth  well  determine. 

6.  Man  being  created  muteble  as  to  his  holiness,  must 
needs  be  so  as  to  his  happiness  too.  And  that  both  upoii 
a  legal  account,  (for  the^aw  had  determined  that  if  he  did 
sin  he  must  die,)  and  also  upon  a  natural ;  for  it  was  not. 
possible  that  his  soul  being  once  depraved  bjysin.  the 
powers  of  it  vitiated,  their  order  each  to  other,  ana  to- 
\nLrds  their  objects,  broken  and  interrupted,  there  should 
remain  a  disposition  and  aptitude  to  converse  with  the 
highest  good. 

The  use  follows,  which  shall  be  only  in  certain  practical 
inferences  that  will  issue  lh>m  these  truths,  partly  con- 
iidered  singly  and  severally,  partly  together  and  in  con- 
junction. 

Prom  the  Pint.  I.  Did  God  create  man  tipright  as 
hath  been  shown  1  then  how  little  reasbn  had  man  to  sin ! 
how  little  reason  had  he  to  desert  God  I  to  be  wearjr  of 
his  first  estate !  Could  God's  making  him,  his  making 
him  upright,  be  a  rel«>n  why  he  shotud  sin  against  him  1 
was  his  directing  his  heart,  and  the  natural  course  of  )iis 
aiTeetions  towards  himself,  a  reason  why  he  should  forsake 
him  1  What  was  there  in  his  state  that  should  make  it 
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grievous  to  him  ?  Was  his  duty  too  mueh  for  himl  Qod 
made  him  upright,  so  that  every  part  of  it  was  connatnnd 
to  him.  Was  his  privilege  too  little  1  He  knev,  aM 
loved,  and  enjoyed  tne  highest  and  infinite  (rood.  0  thiol 
then  how  unreasonable  and  disingenuous  a  UiiQg  sinwu! 
that  a  creature  that  was  nothing  but  a  few  hours  ago,  nov 
a  reasonable  being,  capable  of  God,  should  yet  sin!  Uije 
yopr  hearts  with  this,  we  ate  too  apt  to  think  oturselres 
unconcerned  in  Adam's  sin;  we  look  upon  ourselves  too 
abstractly,  we  should  re^hember  we  are  members  of  a 
communi^,  and  it  shquld  be  grievous  to  us  to  think  that 
our  sp^ies  k^h  dealt  so  unkindly  and  unwortbi)^  with 
God :  and  besides,  do  not  we  sin  daily  after  the  similitode 
of  Adam's  transgression  1  and  is  not  sin  as  unreasoiuhle 
and  unJtist  a  thin^  as  ever  1 

2.  Was  our  primitive  state  so  good  and  happy,  hov 
justly  may  we  refieet  and  look  back  towards  our  nnt state! 
now  fitly  might  we  take  up  Job's  words !  O  that  I  veie 
as  in  months  past  ^,— as  in  the  days  of  my  youth;— whea 
the  Almighty  was  yet  with  me  ;^— when  I  put  on  heht^ 
ousness  and  it  clothed  me ;— when  my  glory  was  fresh  in 
m^,  dcc.n  ,  With  what  sadness  may  we  caUto  mind  the 
things  that  are  past,  and -the  beginnings  of  ^ciei^t  time! 
when  there  was  no  stain  upon  our  natures,  po  clond  upon 
our  minds,  no  pollution  upon  our  hearts ;  wheni  with  pbie 
and  undenled  souls  we  could  embrace  and  rest,  and  r^ 
j6ic^  in  the  etem'al  and  incomprehensible  good  I  When 
we  remember  these  things,  do  not  our  bowels*  tnml  are 
not  our  souls  poured  out  within  us  7 

Prom'iAe  Second,  1.  Did  man  so  voluntarily  min  him- 
self; how  unlikely  is  he  now  to  be  his  own  saviour !  He 
that  was  a  self-destroyer  from  the  beginning,  that  nuned 
himself  as  soon  as  God  had  made  him*  is  l^e  ukelynovto 
save  himself  1  Is.it  easier  for  him  to  recover  his  ^oa 
than  to  haVe  kept  It  1  or  hath  he  in^proved  himself  Inr  sin- 
ning, and  gained  strength  by  his  faH  for  a  more  difficult 
undertakinff  1 1s  he' grown  better  natured  awards  himself 
and  his  Gm,  than  he  was  at  firsti 

9;  Ho\^  little  reason  hath  he  to  blame  God,  thongh  he 
ilnally  perish  I  What  would  he  have  had  God  to  have  done 
more  to  prevent  it;  he  gave  his  law  to  direct  hin,his 
threatening  to  warn  him ;  his  promise  for  his  enconra^ 
ment  was  evidently  implfed  \  his  nature  was  sufficieatly 
disposed  to  improve  and  comport  with  all  these :  yet  he 
sins !  Is  God  to  be  charged  with  this  1  Sins  upon  no  o^ 
cessity,.with  no  pretence ;  but  that  be  must  be  seeking  oat 
inventions,  trying  experiments,«ssa3ring  to  better  his  state, 
as  ptainly  aespismg  the  law,  suspecting  the  truth,  envying 
the  greatne^,  asserting  and  aspiring  to,  the  sovereignty 
and  Godhead  of  his  Maker.    Had  we  (any  of  us)  a  mind 
to  contend  with  God  about  this  matter,  how  would  we 
order  our  cause  ?  hew  would  we  state  our  ouarrel?  If  ve 
complain  that  yft  should  be  condekimed  and  ruined  all  in 
one  man ;  that  is  to  complain  that  we  are  Adam's  children. 
A  child  might  as  well  complain  that  he  is  the  son  of  a 
be^ar  or  a  traitor,  and  char|;e  it  as  injustice  upon  the 
pnnce  or  law  of  the  l&nd  that  he  is  not  bom  to  a  pani- 
monjr ;  this  is  a  misery  to  him,  but  no  man  will  say  it  is  a 
wrona^    And  can  it  be  said  we  are  wronged  by  the  com- 
m6n  Ruler  of  the  world,  that  we  do  not  .mhent  from  our 
father  the  righteousness  and  felicity'he  had  wilfully  lost 
long  before  we  were  his  children  1  lif  we  think  it  hard  we 
should  be  tied  to  terms  we  never  consentied  to,  might  not 
an  heir  as  well  quarrel  with  the  magistrate,  that  he  suffers 
him  to  become  liable  to  his  father's  debts,  and  to  lie  in 
prison  if  he  have  not  to  pay  1 

But  besides,  who  can  imagine  but  \re  should  have  con- 
sented, had  all  mankind  been  at  ^hat  time  existent  in  in* 
nocency  together  1  t.  e.  let  the  ca.^  be  stated  thus :  Snp- 
pose.  Adam,  onr  common  parent,  toi  have  had  all  his 
children  together  with  him  before  the  Lord,  while  the 
covenant  of  works  wias  not  as  yet  made,  and  while  as  yet 
God  was  riot  under  any  engage^nent  to  the  children  of 
men.  Let  it  be  sumosed,  that  he  did  propound  it  to  the 
whole  race  of  maninnd  together,  that  lie  would  capitulate 
with  their  common  pairent  On  their  behalf,  according  to 
the  terms  of  that  first  covenant ;  if  he  'stood,  thev  shonla 
stand,  if  he  &11,  they  must  all  &11  with  him.  Let  it  be  c(»- 
sidered,  that  if  this  had  not  been  consented  to,  God  migbi 
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yvitkoot  the  lent  colour  of  exception,  being  as  yet  under 
BoogageniBnt  to  the  centnry)  have  mnihilafcd  the  whole 
oedes ;  for  wherein  can  it  seem  hard,  that  what  was  no- 
mat  bqt  the  last  moment^  should  the  next  moment  be  stif- 
foed  to  relawe  into  nothmg  again  1  Let  it  also  be  consi- 
dered, that  Adam's  own  personal  interest,  and  a  mif  hty 
sarnrai  affisction  towards  so  vast  a  progeny,  might  well  be 
tlionght  eerttdnly  to  engage  him  to  the  uttermost  care  aiid 
eircamspection  on  his  own  and  their  behalf.  It  must  also 
be  remendwred,  that  all  being  now  in  perfect  innoceney. 
no  defect  of  reason,  no  frowaraness  or  perrerseMess  of  will 
can  be  sopposed  in  any.  to  hinder  their  right  judgment, 
and  chnioe  of  what  mignt  appear  to  be  most  for  their  own 
adrutafe,  and  the  glory  ofVheir  Maker. 

Can  it  now  possibly  be  thought  (the  case  being  thus 
stated)  that  any  man  should  rather  choose  presently  to 
lose  lus  beinff,  and  the  pleasures  and  hopes  of  such  a 
aate,thaa  to  haTe  coansented  to  such  terms!  It  cannot  be 
tfaoQghL 

Fbr consider  the  utmost  that  might  be  objected',  and 
rappose  one  thus  to  reaton  the  m^er  with  himself: 
"  Whfl  'tis  a  mighty  hazard  for  me  to  suspend  my  ever- 
hstiag  happiness  or  misery  up^/ the  uncertain  determi- 
Bstions  of  another  man's  mutable  w01;  shall!  trust  my 
aenal  coacemments  to  such  a  peradventure,  and  put  my 
life  and  hopes  into  the  hands  of  a  fellow-creature  1 . 

It  were  obnous  to  him  to  answer  himself,  "  ^ye,  but  he 
ismf&ther;  he  bears  a  natural  affection  to  me,  his  own 
eooeemment  is  included,  he  hath  power  oyer  his  own  will, 
Us  obedieace  for  us  all  will  be  no  more  difficult  than  each 
nuu^s  for  himself;  there  is  noUiing  required  of  him  but 
what  his  nature  inclines  him  to,  and  what  his  reason  (;f 
he  ne  it)  will  guide  him  to  comply  wiPi ;  a^d  thougl^ 
the  haiard'  of  an  eternal  misery  be  ^[risatlv  treniendou^s, 
yet  are  not  the  hopes  of  an  everlasting  blessedness  a9 
peatlr  consolatory  and  encouraging  1  and  besides,  the 
haaud  win  be  bat  for  a  time,  which  if  we  pass  safely,  lae 
shall  shortly  receive  a  fUU  .and  gtoriops  confiimation'  and 
adraneemenL"  Cerlainiy  no  rieasonable  man,  all  this 
considered,  (though  there  had  been  no  mention  made  of  a. 
means  of  recovery  in  case  of  falling,  the  consideration 
vhenof  is  yet  also  to  be  taken  in  by  us,)  woq|d  have  re- 
fused to  consent.  And  then  wha^  reasonable  man  but  will 
confess  this  to  be  mere  cavil,  that  we  did  not  personally 
eooscnt;  for  if  it  be  certain  we  should  have  consenM,  and 
ov  own  hearts  tell  us  we  should,  doth  the  power  of  a 
Creator  over  his  creamres  signii^  so  littlb  that  he  might' 
not  take  this  for  an  actual  consent  ^  for  is  it  not  all  one, 
vhether  you  did  consent,  or  certainly  would  have  done  it, 
if  joa  had  been  treated  with  1  Covenants  betwixt  superi- 
ors and  inferiors,  differ  much  ih)m  those  betwix^  equals; 
for  they  are  laws  as  well  as  covenants,  and- therefore  do 
sm»e  consent,  (the.terms  being  in  se  reason^Ie,)  as  that 
wh  not  only  our  interest  but  duty  would  oblige  us  to. 
Tisnot  the  same  thing  to  covenant  with  the  mat  QtA^ 
and  with  a  fellow-ereature.  God's  prescience  of  the  evefeit>, 
(besides  that  no  man  knows  what  it  is,  yet,)  whatever  it 
■^  'tia  wholly  imn&anent  in  himself,  (as  also  his  decrees,) 
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therefore  could  have  no  influence  into  the  event,  w  be  any 
cause  of  it;  all  depended,  as  hath  been  shown,  on  man^ 
own  will:  and  therefore  if  God  did  foresee  that  man 
would  fall,  yet  he  knew  also,  that  if  he  wtuld  he  might 
stand. 

JVoia  bM  joinify.  1.  Were  we  once  so  happy,  and 
havte  we  now  undone  ourselves  1  how  accnytable  snould 
this  render  the  means  of  our  recoverv  to  us  I  That  'tis  a 
recovery  we  are  to  endeavour,  (which  implies  the  formei 
truth,)  that  supposes  us  once  happy,  who  would  not  be 
taken  with  8i;ien  a&  overture  for  ihe  regaining  of  a  happi- 
ness, which  he  hath  lost  and  fallen  firomi  'Tis  a  double 
misenr  to  become  tnm  a  happy  estate  miserable ;  'tis  yet 
as  a  double  hapniniess  to  become  happv  fVom  such  misery ; 
and  proportionaoly  valuable  should  all  means  appear  tons 
that  tend  thereto.  Yea,,  and  'tis  a  recovery  aner  self-de- 
struction, (which  asserts  the  former  truth,)  such  a  destruc- 
tion as  might  reduce  us  to  an  utter  despair  of  remedies,  as 
rendering  us  inca)f«ble  tq  >elp  ourselves,  or  to  expect  help 
or  pity  iVom  others.  O  how  welcome  should  the  tidings 
of  deliverance  now  be  to  us !  how  joyftd  an  entertainment 
should  oar  hearts  give  them  upon  both  these  accounts  I 
How  greatly  doth  Scriptnr^  •  commend  the  love  and  ffrace 
of  Christ,  under'  the  notion  of  redeeming!  a  word  that 
doth  not  fl^gniiy  deliverance  trom  simple  misery  only,  but 
also  connote  a  precedent  better  state,  as  they  expound  it 
who  take  the  phrase,  as  Scripture  uses' it,  to  allude  to  the 
buying  out  of  captiVes  IVom  their  bondage.  And  how 
should  it  ravish  the  heart  of  any  man  to^  have  mercy  and 
help  offered  him  by  another  hand,  who  hath  perished  by 
his  own !  how  taking  should  gospel-rrace  be  upon  this  ac* 
count !  how  should  this,  consideration  engage  souls  to 
value  and  embrace  it !  It  is  urged  (we  see)  to  that  pur- 
pose, Hos.  xiii.  9.  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyseU^  but 
m  me  is  thy  help ;  and,  v.lO.  it  follows,  I  will  be  tnv  King; 
where  is  any  other  that  will  save  thee  ?  dec.  And  cL  xiv.  1. 
O  Israel/  return  unto  the  l4>rd.  for  thou  hast  fallen  by  thine 
iniquity.  Now  (friend^  do  but  seriously  consider  this. 
If  yon  beliete  the  truths  you  have  heard,  how  precious 
shotUd  Christ  be  to  you !  how  precious  should  the  gospel, 
.the  ordihances,  ana  ministry  of  it  be  1  Do  you  comptain 
that  formerly  you  were  not  treated  with  1  By  all  these  God 
now  treats  with  you.  Now  your  own  personal  consent  is 
calledfor;  not  to  any  thing  that  haUi  the  least  of  hazard  in 
if,  but  what  ^allfmJceyou  eertainlyhappy,  as  miserable  as 
you  have  made  yourselves ;  and  ther^  is  nothing  but  your 
consesnt  wanting,  the  price  of  yojir  redemption  is  abreadr 
paid ;  tis  but  taking  Christ  for  your  Saviour  and  your  Lord, 
and  Uving  a  lifo  of  dependence  and  holiness  for  a  few  di^ys, 
and  you  areassafd^  as  if  you  were  in  glory.  Will  yon  now 
stick  at  this  1  O  do  not  destroy  yourselves  a  second  time, 
and  make  yourselves  doubly  gnuty  of  your  own  ruin. 

3.  Was  our  state  so  good,  but  mutable  ?  What  cause 
have  we  to  admire  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ,  that 
whom  it  recovers  it  connrms  \  It  was  a  blessed  state,  that 
l^  our  own  freewill  we  Mt  firom ;  but  how  mnch  better 
(even  upon  this  account)  is  this,  which  by  God's  fireo 
grace  we  are  invited  and  recalled  to  L 
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Sib, 

I  intbiid  not  this  diicoune  shall  be  eoncenied  in 
iHiat  this  antkor  hath  said  of  tlie  several  exi^catioBS  giren 
Of  the  jwraons  named  on  his  title-page.  Tlie  only  thing 
it  is  dcsiiped  for,  is  th^.  disconrsing  with  liim  that  single 
point  which  he  refers  to,  in  his  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth 
pages,  and  which,  in  this  controrersy,  is  on  all  hands  con- 
teed  to  be  the  cardinal  one,  viz.  Whether  a  trinity  in  the 
Qodhead  be  possible  or  no  1 

I  pat  not  th/b  ^nestion  about  three  persons:  both  became 
I  will  not,  in  so  short  a  discourse  as  I  intend  to  make  this, 
be  engaged  in  disbussing  the  unajgreednotion  of  a  peieon ; 
and  because  the  Scriptare  lays  not  tha^necessity  upon  me; 
though  I  do  not  think  the  use  of  that  term,  in  thie  affaii', 
either  blomeal^le  or  indefensil^le.  Butl  shall  inquire  whe; 
^er  the  Father,  the  Son,  or  Woisd,  and  the  Holy  Qhost, 
cannot  possibly  admit  of  sufficient  distinction  from  one 
ano^r  to  answer  the  parts  andpuiposes  severalty  assigned 
them  by  the  43cripture,  in  the.uhnstiaa  economy,  and  yet 
be  each  of  them  God,  cdnsisteptly  with  this  mott  inviolar 
ble  and  indubitable  truth,  that  there  can  be  but  one  Gk>d. 

This  author  concludes  it  to  be  impossible  in  the  mtor 
tioned  pages  of  his  discourse,  and  thereupon  seems  to 
judge  it  necessary  that  two  of  them  be  erclnded  the  Qod-- 
head,  as  muLV  <xhers,  some  going  the  Arian,  ^ome  the 
Photmian,  more  lately-called  the  Socinian  way,  have  done 
before  him.  He  acknowledjges,  page  SO,  coL  1.  there  may 
be  "some  secret  revealed  by  God,  because  it  was  above 
human  capacity  to>  discover  it;  and  sometimes  also  to 
comprehend  how  it  can'  be:''  but  adds, "  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  my  not  oeing  able  to  conceive  how  a 
thing  should  be,  and  a  clear  apprehension  and  si^ht  that 
it  cannot  be."  What  he  says  thus  far  is  unexceptionable, 
and  I  heartily  concur  with  him  in  it.  But  for  what  he 
subjoins)  (wherein  lie  might  have  spoken  his  mind  of  the 
matter  in  controversy  with  as  much  advantage  to  his  cause, 
without  reflecting  upon  his  adversaries,  as  if  thef  con- 
sidered these  things  either  with  no  intention,  or  with  no 
sincerity,  not  allowing  them  even  the  never  so  little  of  the 
one  or  the  other,)  that  '*  three  distinct  Almighty  and  All- 
knowing  persons,  should  be  but  one  Almigh^,  or  but  one 
AU-knowmg,  or  out  one  God,  a  map,  who  considers  with 
never  so  little  intention  and  sincerity,  clearly  sees  that  it 
cannot  be.  In  short,  that  it  is  not  a  mystery,  but,  as  Dr. 
South  speaks,  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction.''  This  is 
that  I  would  consider  with  him,  if  he  will  affix  these 
words  of  his,  *'  a  man  who  considers,  Ac:  clearly  sees  it 
cannot  be,  and  it  is  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction,"  to 
the  queatioii  as  I  have  set  it  down  above.    In  the  mean- 


time he  cannot  Be  ignorant  that,  as  he  hath  represented  the 
matter,  he  hi^  here  either  not  truly,  or  at  least  not  fairly, 
given  the  sense  of  any  of  them  whom  he  pMended  v> 
oppose; 

For  when  by  those  words, "  But  that  three  Divine  per- 
sons, or  that  three  distinct  Alinighty  and  Ail-knowing  per- 
sons^ should  be  but  one  Almighty,  but  one  All-knowing, 
or  but  one  CM"  he  would  slify  insinuate  to  his  nnwaiy 
and  less  attentive  reader,  that  the  same  men  held  three 
Almigfaties,  and  but  one ;  he  well  knows,  and  elsewhere 
confesses,  (though^  he  might  suppose  that  some  readeis 
would  not  be  at  leisure  to  compare  one  place  of  his 
wrings  with  another,  bat  hastily  run  away  with  the  ap- 
prehension, that  ^ueh  as  were  not  of  his  mind  q>ake  no- 
thing but  nonsense  and  contradictions,)  that  not  only  his 
later  Opposers  silice  P.  Lumbard,  as  he  speaks,  but  diven 
much  more  ancient,  as  Athanasius,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nioene  fathers,  Ac.  denied  three  Almighties,  thoagh  th^ 
affirmed  eadh  of  the  persons  to- be  Almightv,  understand- 
ing onmipotency,  as  they  dq  tminisoiency,  to  m  an  atfribote 
ndt  of  the  person,  as  such,  but  of  the  essence,  as  such, 
which  the^  affirm  to.be  but  one,  t  e.  that  they  are  each  of 
them  Almighty,  by  commtmication  Hi  one  and  the  same 
almighty  essence.  And  if  their  sentiment  be  eo  very  ab- 
surd, he'^eeded  the  less  to  fear  representing  it  as  it  is. 

And  the'qther  who  seems  to  grant  three  Almighties, 
doth  never  sa,y  there  is  but  one  Almighty  <,  though  soch 
say  too  there  is  hut  one  God,  placine  the  umif  of  the  God- 
kfod  in  somewhat  else,  as  he  hath  nimself  taken  notice; 
which  is  remote  from  express  self-contradiction  also.  Bat 
I  shall  concern  myself  no  further  about  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  wavs  of  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  three 
persons.  Only  snail  inquire  concerning  the  possibility  of 
such  a  trinity  in  the  Godhead  as  was  aSove  expressed,  re- 
quiting the  imcharitableness  of  tlus  author,  m  imputing 
carelessness  or  insincerity  to  all  that  think  it  possible, 
with  so  much  charity^  as  to  believe  he  would  not  ^a^inst 
the  plain  tenor  of  Scnptare)  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinity,  as  he^pVofesses  to  do  that  of  the  incarnation, 
if  he  had  not  thought  it  every  way  impossible.  And  here 
I  premise, 

1.  That  the  present  undertaking  is  not  to  show  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  ^oly  Ghost  are  three,  and  bui  one,  in 
the  same  respect ;  which  I  would  adventure,  in  this  au- 
thor's words,  to  say,  no  man  that  considers  with  never  so 
little  intention  and  sincerity  would  offer  at.  But  when 
they  are  supposed  to  be  but  one,  in  respect  of  Deity,  they 
are  thought  to  be  three  in  some  other  req>ect. 

3.  That  what  I  now  design  is  only  to  represent  this 
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■titer  n  MBBible  to  be  Bome  way,  and  in  the  wa/  here 
trapesed  for  ooght  we  know,  not  as  definitely  ceitam  to  be 
Uiisirtjrorthu.  The  fbtAier  is  enough  to  oar  present 
parpoee,  i  e.  if  any  way  it  can  be  conceited,  without  ah- 
lardity  or  coatrHdiction,  that  these  may  be  three  with 
mffideat  diitinction  to  found  the  dirtinct  attributes  which 
the  Scriptnres  do  severally  give  them,  so  as  some  things 
may  be  afinned  of  some  one,  and  not  be  affirmed  of  .the 
other  of  them,  and  yet  their  witty  in  Godhead  be  con- 
aenred;  oar  point  is  gained,  and  the  chunoor  of  this  and 
ereiy  other  opposer  ough^t  to  cease,  for  our  asserting  what 
ereiy  one,  that  considers,  clearly  sees  cannot  be. 

Nov,  w  moch  bting  foreiaidj  that  we  may  proceed  with 
clearness  and  satis&ction  of  mind— If  we  would  under- 
stand whether  it  be  possible  that  these  three  may  be  jauffi- 
eieat^  diatrnffoishea  for  the  mentioned  purpose,  and  yet 
be  one  in  Go&ead,  or  in  divine  being ;.  we  are  to  recollect 
oaiselres,  and  consider  what  we  are  w(At.  and  find  our- 
KlTes  indispensably  obliged,  to  conceive  or  Chat  ever  bless- 
ed Being,  and  what  is  with  less  certainty  or  evidence  said 
orthraffhtof  it.    Therefore, 

I.  Wecannol  but  acknowledge,  that  whereas  we  do  with 
patest  certainty  and  clearness  conceive  of  it  as  an  intel- 
Mctnal  Being,  comprehensive,  with  that,  of  infinite  and 
aniveisal  perfection ;  so  we  do,  most  expressly,  though  this 
be  implied  in  universal  pe^eetion,  conclude  it  a  Being 
most  necessarily  existent:  which  God  hath  himself  been 
pleased  to  si^^uiy  to  Us  by  the  appropriated  name,  I  am,  or 
I  am  what  I  am. 

Hereby  is  this  most  excellent  of  beings  infinitely  dis- 
UBpahed  from  all  cre^lures,  or  fi'om  the  who9e  creation. 
Allcreated being  iis  inerely  contingent,  t.  e.  (accocding  to 
the  tnie  notion  of  eontingehey)  dependent  upon  will  and 
pleasare.  So  he  hath  himself  taught  us  to  distinguish ; 
Bad  with  snch  distinction  to  conceive<of  the  creation.  Rev. 
17. 11.  Thou  hjsst  made  all  things,  and  for  (or  by,  Sta) 
thy  pleasare  (or  will,  9tXj|fi«i  aw)  they  are,  or  were  created. 
whatsoever  being  is  necessarily  ^xistent,  the  excellency 
of  its  nature  being  snch,  .as  that  it  was  necessai^  to  it  to 
axist,  or  impoesiole  not  to  exist,  is  God,  or  is  divine 
l^eiDg.  NotwithstaLoding  what  some  have  imagined  of 
oeeessaiy  matter,  we  might  adventure  k>  affirm  this  uni- 
venallT  of  all  necessary  heing,  that  it  is  divine,  taking  it 
to  be  plainly  demonstrable,  and  to  have  been  demonstrated 
bejond  all  contradiction,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Cudworth, 
aad  manv  others  long  oefore  him.  And  doubt  not  to 
crinoe,  (though  that  is  not  the  pre^nt  business,)  that  su^ 
posing  the  imagination  of  necessary  matter  were  true,  this 
K&slble  world  could  ne\«ar  possibly  have  been  made  of  it, 
by  any  power  whatsoever;  the  only  pretence  for  which  it 
is  imagmed.  But  if  any  have  a  mind  to  inake  this  a  dis- 
I>|Qte,  to  avoid  being  unseuonably  involved  in  it  at  this 
time,  it  will  server' my  present  purpose  to  assert  only,  what- 
soerer  intellectual  being  is  necessarily  existent  is  divine. 
And  on  the  other  hancP,  whatsoever  being  is  contingent, 
i.  f.  snch  as  that  it  depended  ouva  mere  intervening  act  of 
vill  {viz,  even  the  sovereign  and  supreme  will)  whether 
it  shoold  be  or  not  be,  is  created,  or  is  creature. 

n.  Whatsoever  simplicity  .the  ever  blessed  God  hath 
by  any  express  revdauon  claimed  to  himself^  or  can  by 
erident  and  irrefVagahle  reason  be  demonstrated  to  belong 
to  him,  as  a  perfection,  we  cmght  humbly,  and  with  afi 
possible  reverence  and  adoration,  to  asoribe  to  him.  But 
snch  simplicity  as  he  hath  not  claimed>;as  is  arbitrarily 
ucribedto  him  bjr,over*bo)d  and  adventurous  intruders 
into  the  deep  ana  most  profound  arcana  of  the!  Divine 
nature,  snch  as  can  never  be  proved  to  belong  to  hin^,  or 
lobe  any  real  perfection,,  such  as  would  prove  an  imper- 
fection, and  a  blemish,  would  render  the  Divine  nature  less 
inteltij^le,  more  impoesible  to  be  so  far  conceived  as  is 
Ycqaisite,  as  would  discompose  and  disturb  our  minds, 
coB£9Qttd  our  eoncefitions,  siake  our  apprehension;  of  his 
otiier  known  perfections  le^  distinct  or  inconsistent,  ren- 
^r  him  less  adorable,  or  less  an  object  of  religion,  or  such 
as  is  manifestly  qnreconcileable  with  his  plain  affirmations, 
concerning  himself,  we  ought  not  to  impose  it  ufkon  eur- 
^ves,  or  be  so  far  imposed  upon,  as  to  ascril^e  to  him  such 
nmplicity. 

It  would  be  an  over-offieious  and  too  meanly  servile 
laigioasaessi  to  be  awed  by  the  sophistry  of  presumptuous 
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scholastic  wits,  ihto  a  flab0eriptio&  to  their  Mbfident  de- 
terminations concerning  the  being  of  God,  that  such  and 
such  things  are  neeessary  or  impossible  thereto,  beyond 
what  the  plain  undisguised  reason  of  things,  or  his  own 
express  word,  do  evince :  to  imagine  a  sacredneasin  their 
rash  conclusions,  so  as  to  be  afraid  of  searching  into  them, 
or  of  examining  whether  they  have  any  firm  and  solid 
pound  or  bottom ;  to  allow  the  schools  the  making  of  our 
Bible,  or  the  forming  of  our  creed,  who  license  (and  even 
sport)  themselves  to  philosophize  upon  the  nature  of  God. 
with  as  pstulant  and  irreverent  a  liberty,  as  they  would 
upon  a  worm,  or  any  the  meanest  insect,  while  yet  they 
can  pronounce  little  with  certainty- even  concerning  that; 
hath  nothing  in*  it  either  of  the  dniistian  or  the  man.  It 
will  become  as  well  as  concern  us,  lo  disencumber  our 
minds,  and  release  them  from  the  entanglements  of  their 
unproved  dictates:  whatsoever  authority  they  may  have 
acquired,  only  by  having  been  long,  and  commonl/,  taken 
for  granted.  The  more  reverence  we  have  of  God,  the 
less  we  are  to  have  for  such  men,  as  have  themselves  ex- 
pressed little.  f 

III.  Such  as  have  thought  themselves  obliged  by  the 
plain  word  of  God  to  acknowledge  a  trinUif  in  the  God- 
head, kn:^,  of  Father,  Son,  and  ^Hc^  Ghost,  but  withal  to 
diminj^h  the  distinction  of  the  one  from  the  other,  so  ab 


even  to  make  it  neJijt  to  nothing,  l^  reason  of  ^e  straits 
into  which  unexamined  maxims  have  cast  their  minds, 
ooncerhing  the  Divine  simplicity;  have  yet  not  thought 
that  to  be  dbsohUe' or  gmnimodpw.  For  the  allowtng  ol 
tkiyt  somewhats  in  the  Ditine  nature  (and  what  Jess  could 
have  been  said  1)  cannot*  consist  with  absolute  simplicity 
in  all  respects,  inasnmch  as  they  cannot  be  iArte  withoQt 
dififering,  in  Mm«  re^et,  from  one  anothei . 

Since  therefore  there  is  a  necessity  apprehended  of  ac- 
knowledging three  such  somevfkalsui  the  Godhead^  both 
because  the  word  of  God  (who  best  understands  his  own 
nature)  doth  speak  of  three  in  it  so  plainly,  that,  witheiK 
notorious  violence,  tt  cannot  be  understood  otherwise,  and 
because  it  affirms  some  things- of  one  or  other  of  tnem, 
which  it  affirms  not  of  the  rest ;  it  will  therefore  be  nceea- 
ury  to  admit  a  true  distinction  between  them,  otherwise 
Chey  cannot  be  .three ;  and  tafi  to  say  there  is  so  mpch,  tm 
is  requisite  to  ibund  the  distinct  affirmations,  which  we 
find  m  Qod*s  word,  concerning  this  or  that,  apart  from  the 
other,  otherwise  we  shall,  in  efifect,  deny  what  God  af- 
firms ;  and  modest  to  confess  that  how  great  the  distinction 
is, /with  precise  and  particulav  limitation,  we  do  notlmow 
nor  dare  be  curious  tp  detemune  or  inquire :  only  that  as 
it  camnot  be  less,  than  is  sufficient  to  sustain  distinct  i«e- 
dicates  or  attributions;  so  it  cannot  be  so  ffreat,  as  to  in- 
trench upon  the  unity  of  tine  Godhead.  Wjhich  limits^  en 
the  one  hand,  and  the  other,  Qod.  hath  himself  plainlv  set  us. 

lY.  Therefore  since  we  may  offiend  v^ry  highly  1^  an 
arrogant  pretence  to  the  knowledge  we  have  not,  but  shall 
not  ofi*enja  by  confessing  the  ianoranoe  which  we  cannot 
(and  therefore  need  not)  remeay.  we  should  abstain  fW» 
'confident  conclusionsjn  the  dark,  and  at  random,,  espe- 
cially concemmg  the  nature  of  God ;  and  for  instanoe, 
from  saying.  We  clearly  see  a  sufficient  dutinction  ox 
Fatheif,  Son,  and  Spirit,  m  the  Godhead  cannot  be,  or  is 
impoesible.  It  expresses  too  little  reverence  of  Godj  as 
if  his  being  had  any,  or  so  narrow,  limits  as  tobe  preeentfy 
seen  through ;  an  over-magnifying  opinion  of  ourselves,  as 
if  our  eye  could  penetrate  that  vast  and  sacred  darkness, 
or  the  glorious  light,  (equally  impervious  to  us,)  wherein 
God  dwells  j  too  great  todeness  to  the  rest  of  me|i,  more 
than  implicitly  representing  all.mapkind  besides  as  stark 
blind,  who  can  di^em  nothing  pf  what  we  pretend  clearly 
to  see. 

And  it  is  manifest  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  impossible, 
upon  any  other  prdtence,  but  that  it  consists  not  with  the 
wiiiff  of  the  Oodkeadf  in  opposition  to  the  multiplication 
thereof  or  with  ^ai  simpUcUy  Which  stands  in  opposition 
to  the  concurrence  in  all  perfections  therein,  with  distinctiopi 
greater  than  hath  been  commonly  thought  to  belong  to 
divine  nature.  F6r  the  former,  we  are  at  a  certainty :  but 
for  the  latter,  how  do  we  know  what  the  original,  natural 
state  of  the  Divine  Being  is,  in  this  respect  1  or  what 
simplicity  belongs  to  it  1  or  what  it  niay  contain  or  com- 
prehend m  it,  consistently  with  the  unity  thereof  1  or  ao, 
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bat  that  it  may  still  be  bm  tme  Divime  Beingi  What  dis- 
tinctioii  and  imity  (coxuenred  together)  we  can  have, 
otherwise,  an  idea  of  without  any  apprehended  inconsist- 
ency, absurdity,  or  contradiction,  we  shall  rashly  pM>- 
nounce  to  be  inlpossible  (or  somewhat  inq)erfectly  resem- 
bled thereby)  in  the  Divine  Being,  unless  we  understood 
it  better  than  we  do.  Some  priMs  and  charactersrof  that 
most  perfect  Being  may  be  apprehended  in  the  creatures. 
esMoaUy  that  are  iatelli^t;  such  being  ezpres^y  said 
to  nave  been  made  in  the  image,  of  God.  And  if  here  we 
find  anenesa,  With  disHnUiam,  meeting  togethler  in  the  same 
Oveated  intelligent  being,  this  may  assist  our  understand- 
ings in  conceiving  what  is  possible  to  be,  (in  much  hi§[her 
perfecvion,)  thougb  not  to  the  concluding  what  certainly 
18,  in  the  v..ncreated. 

v.  Waving  the  many  artificial  unions  of  distinct  things; 
that  united,  and  continuing. distinct,  make  one  thing  under 
one  name,  I  shall  only  consider  what  is  luUuiral.  and  give 
instance  in  what  is  nearest  us,  awr  nenf  selves  t  though  the 
truth  is,  we  Imow  so  little  of  our  own  ^nature,  that  it  js  a 
strange  assuming  when  we  confidentlv  determine  whet  is 
impossible  to  be  m  the  Divine  nature,  besides  what  he  hath 
told  us,  or  made  our  pyrn  faculties  plainly  tell  us,  is  so ; 
and  what  he  hath  made  any  man's  faculties  to  tell  him,  he 
hath  made  all  men's  that  can' use  them. 

But  so  much  we  manifestly  find  ui  ourselves,  that' we 
have  three  natures  in  us  very  sufficiently  d»tingfuishable. 
and  that  are  intimately  united,  /t})e  vegetaJtive^  sengUive,  ana 
the  inleUeciive,  So  that  notwithstanding  their  manifi^t 
distinction,  no  one  scruples,  when  they  are  united^  tp  call 
the  whole  Me  kuman  mUure,  Or  if 'any  inake  a  difficulty,. 
or  wotild  raise  a  dispute  about  the  distinction  of  these 
three  natures,  I  for  the  present  cbntent  myself  with  what 
is  more  obvious,  not  doubting  to  reach  any  mark  by  de- 
grees, vix.  that  we  are'  made  up  of  a  mind,  and  a  body, 
somewhat  that  can  think,  and  somewhat  that  cibnot; 
suffieienlly  distinct,  yet  so  united,  that  not  only  every  one, 
without  hesitation,  calls  that  thing  made  up  of  them,  one 
man ;  but  also  every  one  that  considers  aeeply,  will  be 
transported  with  wonjder  by  what  more  than  majncai  knot 
or  tie.  two  things,  so  little  akin,  should  be  so  hela  together, 
that  tne  one  that  hath  the  power  df  will  and  choice  cannot 
sever  itself,  and  rptum  into  the  same  union  with  the  other, 
at  pleasure.    But^ 

Yl.  Since  we  find  this  is  a  thing  actually  done,  tl^e 
making  up  of  two  things  of  so  difierent  natures  into  one 
thing,  that  pats  the  mtater  out  of  doubt  that  this  was  a 
thing  possible  to  be  done,  'twas  what  Gk>d  could  do,  fo^  he 
hath  done  it.  And  If  4hat  were  possible  to  him,  to-  unite 
two  things  of  so  very  different  natures  into  one  thing ;  let 
any  colourable  reason  be  assigned  me^  why  it  should  liot 
be  as  possible  to  him,  ta  unite  two  things  of  a  like  nature ; 
i.  e.  if  it  were  possible  to  him,  to  unite  a  tftirU  and  a  body; 
•why  is  it  less  possible  to  him  to  have  united  Iwo  tpiriu? 
And  then  I' further  inquire,  if  it  were  possible  to  him  to 
unite  twot  would  it  not  be  as  possible  to  uni^*  three? 
Let  reason  here  be  put  upon  its  utmost  stretch,  and  tell  me 
what  in  all  this  is  less  possible  than  what  we  see  is  ac- 
tually done  t  Will  any  man  say  two  or  three  spirits  united, 
being  of  the  same  nature,  will  mingle,  be  conxbunded,  run 
into  one  another,  and  lose  their  distinction  1  I  ask,  suppos- 
ing them  to  pre-exist  apart,  antecedently  to  their  union,  are 
they  not  now  distinguished  by  their  own  individual  es- 
•  sences ;  let  them  be  as  much  united  as  our  souls  and  bodies 
are,  why  should  th^  not  as  much  remaiin  distinct  by  their 
singular  essences  1  There  is  no  more  hazard  of  their  losing 
their  distinction,  by  the  sin^litude  of  their  natures,  than 
of  our  soul  and  body  transmuting  one  another. by  their 
dissimilitude. 

I  know  not  but  the  dictates  of  so  vogded  an  author  .with 
many  in  this  age,  as  Spinosii,  may  signify  somewhat  with 
some  into  whose  hands  this  may  fall ;  who,  with  design 
bad  enough,  says,  that  from  whence  one  might  collect  the 
Temaining  distmction  of  two  things  of  the  same  nature  ip 
such  a  supposed  tmion,  were  the  mobe  easily  conceivable  of 
the  two.  t.  e.  than  of  two  things  of  different  natures.  For 
in  his  Posthumons  Ethics,  de  Deb,  he  lajrs  this  dovm  in 
explication  of  his.  second  definition,  CogUatio  alia  cogi* 
UttUme  terminaiur.  At  eorpw  non  iemUnaiw  cogUalione. 
-net  togitaU^  corpore.    Some  may  regard  him  in  this^  and 


it  would  do  our  bnsinesSb  For  my  part,  I  car«  not  to  b> 
so  much  beholden  to  him ;  for  it  would,  at  the  long  nu, 
overdo  it;  and  I  know  his  meaning.  Bat  I  see  not  bat 
two  congenerous  natures  are  equally  c^mble  of  being 
onited,  retaining  their  distinction,  as  two  of  a  different 
kind ;  and  that  sufficiently  serves  the  present  purpose. 

However,  let  any  man  tell  me,  why  it  should  be  im- 
possible to  God  so  to  unite  three  spints,  as  bf  his  own 
power  to  &X,  their  limits  also,  ainal^  a  peipetaal  law 
mwrought  in  their  distinct  beings,  to  keep  them  distinct,  ao 
that  they  shall  remain  everlastingly  united,  but  not  ide&> 
tified ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  union,  be  some  one  thing, 
which  mast,  yet,  want  a,  name,  as  muchi  and  as  truly,  u 
our  soul  and  body  united  do  constitute  one  man.  Nor  it 
it  now  the  question,  whether  such  a  union  would  be  eoa- 
venient  or  mconvenient,  apt  or  inapt :  but  all  the  question 
is,  whether  it  be  possible  or  impossible ;  whichis  as  much 
as  we  are  concerned  in  at  this  time.  But  you  will  say, 
S'uppose  i(  be  possible,  to  what  purpose  is  all  thisi  how 
remote  is  it  from  the  supposed  trinity  in  the  Godhead! 
You  will  see  to  what  purpose  it  is  by  and  by.  I  there- 
fore add, 

YII.  That  if  such  a  union  of  three  things,  whether  of  I 
like  or  of  different  natures,  so  as  that  they  shall  be  tni^ 
one  thing,  and  yet  remain  distinct,  though  united,  can  w 
effected,  as  one  may  with  certainty  pronounce,  there  is  no- 
thiag  more  impossible  or  unconceivable  in  it,  than  we  find 
is  actually  done,  then  it  is  not  intrinsically  impossible,  or 
objectively;  it  is  not  impossible  in  itself.  No  power  can 
effect  what  is  simply  and  in  itself  impossible.  There  is 
therefore  ^no  contradiction,  no  repugnancy,  or  incfinsisi- 
ency^  as  to  the  thing,  nor  consequently  anyvhadow  of  ab- 
surdirr  in  the  c<mception  hereof    Whereupon, 

Vlfi.  If  such  a  union  withi  such  distinction  be  not 
impossible  in  itself,,  so  that  by  a  Competent  power  it  is  suf- 
ficiently possible  to  be  effected,  or  made;  we  are  to  coo- 
sideir  whether  it  will  i^pear  more  impossible,  or  whether  I 
shall*  have  a  conception  in  my  own  mind  any  thing  more 
incongruous,  if  I.  conceive  such  a  union,  with  such  dii- 
tiiiction,  unmade,  or  that  is  original  and  etem^in  an  un- 
made or  uncreated,  being.  For  we  are  first  to  consider 
the  thing  initself^  ahatracuy  fh>m  made  or  unm^ide,  created 
or  uncreated,  bemg.  Anif  if  it  pass  clear  of  contradictioa 
or  absurdity,  in  its  abstract  notion,  we  are  so  far  safe,  and 
are  not  liable  to  be  charged  as  having  the  conception  in 
our  minds  of  an  impossible,  absurd,  or  self-repugnant 
thing.  So  that  daipoar  and  cry  of  the  adverssLry  must 
cease,  or  be  itself  absurd,  and  without  pretence.  This 
now  supposed,  union  with  such  distinction,  must  if  it  be 
judged  impossible,  as  it  is  in  our  thoughts  introdaced  into 
unmade  being^  can  no  longer  be  judged  impossible  as  it 
is  a  MMorn  of  distinct  thiuji^,  but  only  as4t  is  mntmadiB,  or 
is  suppraed  to  have  place  m  the  unmade  eternal  Being. 

IX.  This  is  that  then  we  have  Airther  to  consider,  whe- 
ther, supposing  it  possible  that  three  spiritual  bein&s  might 
as  well  oe  maae  or  created  in  a  state  of  so  near  umon  with 
continuing  distinction,  as  to  admit  of  becoming  ^ne  ipirir 
tiuU  beings  tb  be  called  by  some  fit  nam^,  which  might 
easily  be  found  out,' if  the -thing  were  produced,  as  that  a 
spiritual  b^ing  and  a  corporeal  b^r  may  be  made  and 
created  in  a  state  of  so  near  union  wi&  continuing  distinc- 
tion, as  to  Become  pne  spiMtual-corpor^  being,  called  by 
the  nameof  laan ;  I  say,  whether,  supposiitff  the  former  of 
these  to  be  as  possible  to  be  done,  or  crieated,  as  the  latter, 
which  we  see  done  already;  we  may  not  as  well  suupoae 
somewhat  like  it,  but  infinilehr  more  perfect,  to  be  original 
and  eternal  in  the  uncreatea  Being  1  If  the  first  be  pos- 
sible, the  next  actual,  what  ji^ence  is  there  to  think  the 
last  impossible  1 

X.  I  might  add,  as  that  which' may  be  expected  to  be 
significant  with  such  as  do  seriously  oelieve  the  doctrines 
both  of  the  incarnation  and  the  trinity,  though  I  know  it 
ix^ill  signify  nothing  with  them  who  with  eqnaj  contempt 
reject  both,  that  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  the  human, 
made  up  of  a  human  body  and  a  human  soul,  which  air 
two  exceedingly  different  natures,  with  the  divine,  which 
is  a  third,  and  infinitely  more  different  fVomboth  the  other 
in  one  person,  viz.  oi'^  the  Son  of  God,  cannot  certainly 
appear  to  any  considerpg  person  more  conceivable  or  pos- 
sible, than  that  which  we  now  suppose,  but  aaaeit  bqc,  of 
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noes  flnitad  in  the  m«  CMUkead^  upon 
■njaccoant,  bnithis  only,  that  this  is  sappoeed  to  be  an  nn- 
Bade,  eternal  union,  the  other  made  ana  temporal ;  which 
renders  not  the  one  less  conceiyable  than  the  other,  as  it 
is  onion,  but  onljr  as  in  the  sev'eral  terms  of  this  onion  it 
is  sappoeed  eternally  to  hare  place  in  the  being  of  Qod ; 
whereas  that  otheif  nnion,  in  respect  of  one  of  its  terms^ 
is  acknowledged  d€  novo  to  have  place  there. 

In  short,  here  is  aspiritoal  created  being,  a  human  sonl, 
setting  aside  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  hnman 
body,  which. united  therewith  made  up  the  man,  Christ, 
oonfeased  to  be  in  hypostatical  union  with  the  unereatea 
spiritual  being  of  God ;  not  as  that  being  is  in^the  person 
of  the  Father,  nor  as  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  Ibr 
then  they  should  hare  become  man  too;  but  as  it  was  in 
the  person  of  the  Son  only.  Why  shall  it  be  thought  1^ 
possible  tbat  three  uncresited  ^intual beings  maybe  in  so 
Bear  a  union  with  each  other  as  to  be  0n«  Ood^  as  that  a 
created  qnrit,  and  body  too,  should  be  in  so  near  a  union 
with  one  of  the  persons  in  the  Godhead  only,  as  therewith 
to  be  one  fersan?  WiU  it  not  hereby  be  mucn  more  easily 
apprehensible  how  Mi^^f  the  persons  (as  the  common  way 
or  speaking  is^should  be  in^itfnate,  and  not  the  other  two  1 
Will  not  the  notion  of  person  itself  be  much  more  unex^ 
eeptionable,  when  it  shall  be  supposed  to  hare  its  own  in- 
dividual nature  1  And  why  is  a  natural,  eternal  union 
of  uncreated  natures,  with  continual  distinction^  or  with- 
out oonfiisioD,  sufSciept  unto  the  tmity  of  the  Godhead, 
less  simposable,  than  n  temporal  contracted'  union  with 
createa  natures,  without  conftision  too,  that  shall  be  sufiU 
eient  to  the  wnfy  of  a  person  t  Will  it  be  any  thing  more 
contrary  to  such  simpkcitif  of  the  Divine  nature  as  is  ne- 
cessarily to  be  ascribed  thereto  1  or  will  it  be  tritkoU/iit 
and  inconststent  with  the  acknowledged  inviolable'  wUtf 
of  the  Godhead  1 

XI.  That  we  may  proceed  to  speak  to  both,  let  these 
things  be  considered  with  serit>U6nete  and  sobriety  of  mind, 
as  to  ourselves ;  with  all  possible  reverence  towards  the 
Messed  God ;  and  with  just  candour  and  eciuanimity  to- 
wards other  men.  And  first,  we  muft  leave  it  to  any  one's 
ftnure  representntion  (not  bein^  hitherto  able  to  uiscem 
any  thing)  what  there  is  in  aU  Uiis  that  is  here  supposed 
any  way  repugnant  to  such  simplicity,  as  God  any  where 
chums  to  his  own  being,  or  that  plain  reason  will  constrain 
OS  to  .ascribe  to  him,  or  that  is  really  in  itself  anyperfec- 
tioo. '  We  are  sure  God  hath  not  by  his,  word  taught  us 
to  ascribe  to  him  universal  absolute  simplicit]r ;  or  sug- 

rted  ta  OS  any  such  notices  as  directly  and  evidently  in- 
it  to  belong  to  him;  nor  hath  seemed  at  all  intent  upon 
cantioniug  of  us  lest  we  should  not  ascribe  it.    The  vord 
we  find  not  among  bis  aUiibuUs  mentioned  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.    Thelliag,  so  far  as  it  signifies  any  ^neral 
perfection,  we  are  sure  belongs  to  him ;  but  the  Scriptures 
axe  not  written  with  visible  design  to  pbviate  any  cbnger 
of  our  misconceiviDg  his  natute,  by  not  apprehending  it  to 
be  in  every  respect  most  absolutely  simple.  -  It  doth^  teach 
us  to  csonceive  of  him  as  most  powerful,  most  wise,  most 
gracians;  and  doth  not  teaich  ustto  conceive  all  these  in 
uie  abstract,  viz.  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  to  be  the 
same  thiogr.    Yet  we  easily  apprehend,  by  reflecting  upon 
ourselves,  that,  without  multiplying  the  subject,  these  may 
ail  reside  together  in  the  .<iame  man.    But  our  difficulty  is 
greater  to  conceive  what  is  commonly  taught,  that  these, 
without  real  distinction,  or  with  formal  onfir,  as  contradis- 
tinguished to  the  difference  of  thing  from  thing,  are  in  the 
abstract  affirmabfe  of  God,  that  he  is  power^  wisdom,  good- 
ness :  that  to  his  being  belongs  so  absolute  simplicity^  that 
we  must  not  look  upon  these  as  things  really  distinguishable, 
tJker€j  from  one  another,  but  as  different  conceptions  of  the 
mnie  thing.    We  must  conceive  of  things  as  we  can,  not 
Mff  we  cannot :  and  are^nly  concerned  to  take  heed  of  un- 
revealed,  and  undemonstrable,  and  peremptory  concep- 
tions  cQpceming  that  glorious,  most  incomprehensible, 
MBd  erer  blessed  Being;  to  beware  of  too  cnnous  prying 
into  the  nature  of  God,  wheti  it  was  so  penal  to  look  unduly 
into,  or  even  to  touch,  that  only-hallowed  symbol  of  his 
presence,  his  ark,  beyond  what  he  hath  revecUed  expressly, 
or  wc  can  most  clearly,  Vy  generally  received  light,  appre- 
hend.   Wh^n  we  know  there  is  a  knowledge  of  him  so 
erwed  from  us,  whereof  our  minds  are  so  little  receptive. 


that  it  seemed  all  one,  whether  he.told  us  he  did  dwell  in 
thick  darkness,  or  in  inaccessible  light  'Twill  be  a  re- 
preach  to  us,  if  we  shall  need  to  be  taught  reverence  ot* 
him  by  pagans;  or  that  such  a  document  should  neel  to 
be  |[iven  us  for  our  admonition,  as  that  very  ancient  in- 
scription in  one  of  their  temples  imported,  "  I  am  whatso- 
ever was,  is,  or  shall  be,  and  who  is  he  that  shall  draw 
aside  my  veill** 

XII.  If  we  should  sUppoqe  three  spiritual  necessary  be- 
ings, the  one  whereof  were  mere  power  (or  fVirious  might) 
destitute  of  either  wisdom  or  goodness ;  another  mere  wis- 
dom (or  craft  rather)  destitute  of  either  goodness  or  power ; 
a  third  mere  goodness  (or  fond  and  ^itless  kindness) 
destitute.of  either  power  or  wisdom:  existing  separately 
and  apart  fh>m  each  other ;  this  triple  conception  would 
overthrow  itself^  and  must  certainly  4liow  little  ease  to  anv 
considering  mind.  Nor  could  any  of  these  be  God.  But 
if  wef  conceive  essential  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  con- 
curring in  one  spiritual  necessarily  existent  Being,  in 
which  are  each  of  these,  not  only,  by  the  viptxto^nvit  usually 
acknoMedged  in  the  three  persons,  totally  permeating  one 
another,  (which  signifying  out  ffliere  presence,  a^  we  may 
express  it,  is,  in  comparison,  a  small  tning,)  but  really  and 
vitally  united,  by  so  much  a  nearer  and  more  periect  union 
than  hath  ever  come  under  our  notice  among  created  be- 
ings, bf  partly  corporeal,  partly  incorporeal,  natures,  l^ 
how  much  bemgs  of pnred  sfinivaUtf  may  be  i^ter  to  the 
most  intimate  union,  than  when  one  is  quite  of  a  different 
.nature  (torn  the  other,  and  as  whatsoever  union  is  suppo- 
sable  to  be,  originally,  eternally,  and  by  natural  necessity, 
in  the  most  perfea  Mfig,  may  be  thought  inexpressibly 
more  ferfeet  than  any  cShtT.  And  if,  hereupon,  we  fur<- 
ther  conceive  the  most  entire,  pei^etoal,  everlasting  inter- 
course and  communion  of  these  three,  so  originally  united, 
that  what  is  conceivable  of  perfection  or  excellency  in  any 
one  of  these,  is  as  much  the  others,  for  whatsoever  exer- 
oises  or  operations,  as  his  own;  1  cannot  appiehend  what 
there  is  of  repugnancy,  contradiction,  or  aosurdity  in  this 
supposition ;  nor  any  thyng  that,  by  any  measures  he  ha&i 
given  us  to  govern  our  conceptions  of  nim,  appears  unbe- 
coming or  unworthy  of  God.  There  is,  'lis  true,  less  sim- 
plicity, but  more  perfection,  ascribed  hereby  to  the  Divine 
Being,  entirely  considered :  and  more  intelligibly,  than  if 
you  go  about  to  impose  upon  yourself  the  notion  of  most 
absolute  omntmbdous  simplicity  therein.  There  would  be 
yet  taiore  absolute  simplicity  ascribed  unto  an  eternal  Be- 
mjB^,  if  you  should  conceive  in  it  mere  power  exclusive  of 
wisdom^  and  goodness— and  so  of  the  rest ;  but  infinitely 
less  perfection.  And,  if  that  would  avail  any  thing,  I  could 
easily  produce  more  schoolmen  than  one,  of  no  small  note, 
concurring  in 'this  sentiment,  that  simplicilus,  fi  mmaiur 
in  iota  sna  umpUtiudin€f  non  dieU^perfecHanem  HmpUciUr. 
But  I  count  it  not  worth  the  while. 

XIII.  And  let  it  be  here  again  observed.  I  speak  not  of 
this,  as  any  certain  determination,  that  thus  things  are 
done  in  the  Deity ;  but  as  a  possible  supposition  of  what, 
for  ought  we  know,  may  be.  If  any  say  this  gives  us  the 
notion  of  acompoundea  Deity,  or  of  a  composition  in  it; 
I  only  say  the  term,  compotiUon^  setes  to  iimply  a  pre-ex- 
isting component  that  l»ings  such  things  together,  and  sup- 
pos<*s  such  and  such  more  simple  things  to  have  pre-ex- 
isted apart  or  separate,  and  to  be  brought  afterwards  to- 
gether into  a  nniiedstate^  y^hereupdn  I  peremptorily,  deny 
any  composition  -in  the  being  of  Ood:  And  let  any  man 
fipom  what  hath  been  hitherto  said,  or  supposed,  infer  it,  if 
he  oan.  Imagine  this  of  the  Godhead,  .and  you  shall,  we 
acknowledge,  conceive. most  untruly,  most  unworthily, 
moRt  injuriously  of  God ;  and  what  is  most  absolutely  im- 
possible to  agre^  to  the  Divine  Being.  And  for  this  rea- 
son only,  that  I  know^of,  that  carries  any  shadow  of  im- 
portance in  it,  many  have  been  so  apt,  without  the  least 
warrant  froni  any  revelation  God  hath  given  of  himself,  to 
ascribe  to.  him  an  unintelligible  eimfwsihfs  apprehending 
they  must  otherwise  admit  a  eomposttimi  m  his  most  sacrea 
essence,  t.  e.  the  putting  of  things  together  that  were  sepa- 
rate, to  make  it  up;  which  must  sapfxise  it «  new  produc- 
tion, that  once  was  not,  and  from  an  imperfect  state  by  the 
coalition  of  things  once  Kevered,  to  have  arriv^  to  the 
perfection  we  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Being;  which  sort  of 
Deing  cannot,  without  the  most  absurd  and  blasphemous 
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contradiction,  eter  idmit  to  be  called  Gkid.  Bm  if  we 
suppose  most  perfect,  essential  power,  wisdom,  love,  by 
original,  eternal,  and  most  natural  necessity,  to  have  co- 
existed in'  that  being  most  intimately  wUted,  though  dit- 
ti'nct  $  that  seemingly  important  reason  will  appear  but  a 


ngly  vanif^  as  such. 

And  indeed  this  is  no  more  than  what,  in  effect,  such  as 
discourse  upon  this  subject  do  commonly  say  (though  per- 
haps some  may  less  consider  the  ducture  and  sequel  of 
their  own  professed  sentiments)  when  they  speak  of  the 
incomprehensibleness  of  God's  essence,  and  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  a  finite  mind  should  forija  or  receive  a  full  and 
complete  idea  of  it  \  or  when  they  therefore  say,  that  any 
conceptions  we  can  have  of  the  wisdom,  goodness,  or  any 
other  attribute  of  the  Divine  Being,  are  stiU  but  inadequate 
conceptions ;  whereby  they  most  mean,  when  we  consider 
for  instance  the  wisdom  or  Qod.  that  we  not.  only  fall  infi- 
nitely short  of  conceiving  all  that  belong  to  the  IHvine 
Being,  in  that  kind,  but  there  is  also  infinitely  more  be- 
longing thereto,  in  other  kinds,  than  it  is  possible  that 
conception  can  contain  or  express.  And  when  we  have 
the  conception  in  our  minds  of  the  Divine  wisdoxu^o  we 
not  apprehend  there  is  really  somewhat  else  in  the  Divine 
Being,  whereof  that  USrm  hath  no  signification  ?  or  will 
we  say  his  wisdom  and  his  power  are  really  the  same 
thing  1  as  they  must  either  be  the  same  or  divers  things. 
If  we  say  they  are  the  same,  we  must,  I  doubt,  confess  our- 
selves to  say  what  we  do  not  undei^tand,  especially  when, 
in  the  abstract,  we  affirm  them  of  one  another,  and  of  Qod ; 
and  accordingly  say  iliat  wisdom  is  power,  and  power  is 
wisdom,  and  the  one  of  these  is  Qod,  and  the  other,  Gk)d. 
I  know  a  formal  distinction  i^  commonly'admitted,  i,  «. 
that  the  conception  of  the  one  is  not  included  in  the  con- 
ception Of  the  other.  But  are  these  different  conceptions 
true  or  false  1  If  false,  why  are  they  admitted!  If  true, 
there  must  be  somewhat  in  the  natiire  of  the  thing  cor- 
responding to  them.  But  if  we  say  they  are  distinct,  but 
most  intiinately  and  eternally  united  in  the  Divine  Beiiir, 
by  a  necessary  natural  union,  or  thtft  it.  is  n9t  impossible 
so  to  be,  what  we  say  will,  I  think,  agr^e  with  itself,  and 
not  disagree  with  any  other  conception  we  are  obliged  to 
hav^  concemipg  the  blessed  God. 

In  the  meantime,  I  profess  not  to  judge;  we  are  under  the 
precise  notions  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  to  con- 
ceive of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost :  nor  that  the 
notions  we  have  of  those  or  any  otner  divine  jberfections, 
do  exactly  correspond  to  what,  m  God,  is  sionined  by  these 
names;  but  I  reckon^ that  what  relief  and.ea^e  is  given 
our  mmds  by  their  )t)eing  disentangled  from  any  appre- 
hended necessity  of  thinking  these  to  be  thte  very  same 
things,  may  facilitate  to  us  our  apprehending  the  FatMer, 
Son,  and  Spirit  to  be  sufficiently  distinctj  for  .our  affirming, 
or  understanding  the  affirmation,  of  some  things  concern- 
ing some  one,  without  including  the  other  of  them. 

XIV.  But  some  perhaps  will  say,  while  we  thus  ampli- 
fy the  distinction  of  these  glorious  three,  we  shall  seem  to 
have  too  friendly  a  look  towards,  or  shall  ^y  in  effect, 
what  Dr.  Sherlock  is  so  highly  blamed  for  sayings  and 
make  three  Gods.  I  answer^  that  if  with  sincere  minds  we 
inquire  after  truth,  fbr  its  own  sake,  we  shall  little  rej^rd 
the  friendship  or  enmity,  honour  or  dishonour,  of  this  or 
that  man.  If  this  were  md^ed  to,  doth  what  was  tnie  be- 
come false,  because  sucb  x  man  bath  said  it  1  But  it  is  re- 
mote from  being  so.  There  is  no  more  here  positively  a»- 
serted,  than  generally  so  much  distinction  between  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Spirit,  as  is  in  itself  necessary  tothefound- 
''ug  the  distinct  attriotitions,  which  in  the  Scriptures  are 
severally  given  Yhem — that  when  the  Word  or  Wisdom  t^as 
said  to  be  with  God  (undfiTstitnding  it,  as  the  case  requires, 
wi&  God  the' Father)  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  we  may 
not  think,  nothing  more  is  ^id  than  that  he  waswith  him- 
self; that  when  the  Word  is  said  to  be  made  flesh,  'tis 
equally  said  the  Father  was  made  flesh,  or  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
that  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  have  proeeedcd  from, 
or  have  been  sent,  oy  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  he  is  said  to 
have  proceeded  from  himself,  or  have  sent  himself. — But,  in 
the  meantime,  this  is  offered,  without  determining  precisely 
how  great  distinction  is  necessary  to  this  purpose.  It  H  not 
kerepositively  said  these  three  are  three  distinct  substances^ 
•  iJdhnv.  bJotab 


three  infinite  minda  or  apirits.  We  again  aad  again  tniiit, 
and  inculcate,  how  becoming  and  necessary  it  isto  abstiia 
from  over^bold  inquiries,  or  positive  detenninatioas,  ooq- 
ceminff  the  limits,  or  the  extent  of  this  distinction,  beyond 
what  tne  Scriptures  have,  in  general,  made  aec^saiy  to 
the  mentioned  purpose;  that  we  may  not  throw  ooiselves 
into  gnjlt,  nor  cast  our  minds  into  lanecessary  straits,  \rf 
affirming  this  or  that  to  be  necessary,  or  impossible  in 
these  matters. 

Xy.  The  case  is  only  thus,  thai  since  we  are  plainly  led 
by  tbe  express  revelation  God  hath  made  of  himself  to  m 
in  his  word,  to  admit  a  tHfud  conation  of  him,  or  to  con* 
ceive  this  threefold  distinction  in  his  being,  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit ;  since  we  have  so  much  togreaten  that  distin^ 
tion.  mvers  things  bein^  said  of  each  of  these,  that  mna 
not  be  understood  of  either  of  the  other ;  since  we  have 
nothing  to  limit  it  on  the  otJ^er  hand»  btit  the  iwit<y  of  the 
Godhead,  which  we  are  sure  can  be  but  One.  both  from 
the  plain  word  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself} 
since  we  are  assured  both  these  n^ay  Qonsist,  viz.  this 
Mnt^,  and  this  tMtty,  by  being  toldb  •there  are  thjree, 
and  these  three  (t.  e,  plainly  continuing  three)  ate  »,  m« 
iking ;  which  one  thing  can  mean  nothing  Afi  bat  God-     j 
head;  as  is  also  said  conceraing  two  of  them,  elsewhere. 
(ther6  being  no  occasion,  then,  to  mention  the  thiTd,b)  I 
and  my  Father  are  one  thing.  We  are  hereupon  unavoid- 
ably put  upon  it  to  cast  in  our  own  piinds  (and  9ft  con- 
cerned to  do  it  with  the  most  religious  reverence  and  dto- 
fbundest  hnmility)  what  sort  of  thmg  this  most  sacred  God- 
head may  be,  unto  which  this.  ofUfvsu  is  ascribed,  viih 
threefold  distinction.    And  manifestW  finding  there  are  in 
the  crealion  made  umims,  with  sufficient  remaining  iiy 
tinction,  particularly  in  ourselyes,  that  we  are  a  sool  and 
a  body,  (things  of  so  very  different  natures,^  that  often  the 
soal  is  callea  the  man,  (not  excluding  the  Dody,)  and  the 
body,  or  our  flesh,  called  the.hian.  (not  excludmgthe  soul,] 
weare  plait^ly  led  to  apprehend,  thatit  is  raster  more  easily 
possible  there  might  be  twq  spirits  (somnch  more  agreeing 
m  nature)  so  uhited,  as  to  be  ^me  Mng^  iMid  yet  continning 
distinet;  and  if^^,  there  miffht  as  wdl  be  tAree,  if  the  Cre- 
ator pleased.  Andiience  are  Ted  further  to  apprehend,  that 
if  such  a  made  union,  with  continuihgilistinction,  be  possi- 
ble in  created  being,  it  is,  for  ought  tve  know,  not  impcesible 
in  the  uncreated ;  that  there  may  be  such  an  eternal  unmait 
unian^  with  canHnuiiiM  didinaion.  And  all  this  being  only 
represented  as  possiNe  to  be  thus,  without  concluding  that 
ikus  it  certainly  is^  sufficiently  serves  our  purpose,  that  no 
pretence  might  remain  of  excluding  the  eternal  Word, 
and  the  eternal  Spirit,  the  Godhead,  as  if  a  trinihi  therein 
were  contradictious  and  impossible,  repugnant  to  reason 
and  common  sense.    Where  now  is  the  coincidency  1 

XVI.  Nor  is  there,  hereupon,  so  great  a  remaining  difr 
cTilty  to  salve  the  unity  of  the  GkxUiead,  when  the  supposi- 
tion is^  taken  in.  of  the  natural,  eternal,  necessary  onion 
of  these-  three  that  hath  been  mentioned. 

And  it  shall  be  considered,  that  the  Godhead  is  not  sop- 
posed  more  necessaiy  t^  exist,  thsui  these  three  are  to  co- 
exist in  the  nearest  and  most  intimate  union  with  each 
other  therein,  l^hat  Spiritual  Being  which  exist;  neces- 
sarily, and  is  every  way  absolutely  perfect,  .whether  it  con- 
sist of  three  in  one,  or  of  only  one,  is  CJod.  We  could  never 
have  known,  'tis  trne«  that  there  are  such  three  coexisting 
in  this  one  God,  if  he  himself  had  not  tpld  us.f  What 
mna  kaoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  but  the  spirit  of  a  mu 
that  is  in  him  1  Even  so  the  things  of  God  none  knoveth, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  telling  us  this  he  hath  told  ra 
no  impossible,  no  inconceivable,  thing.  It  is  absurd  and 
very  irreligious  presifmption,  to  say  this  cannot  be.  If  & 
worm  were  so  far  capalne  of  thought,  as  lo  determine  this 
or  that  concerning  our  nature  ^  and  that  such  a  thing  were 
impossible  to  belong  to  it,  which  we  find  to  be  in  it,  we 
should  f  ram|»le  upon  it !.  More  admirable  Divine  patience 
spares  u»!  He  hath  only  let  us  know  that  this  is  the  stale 
of  his  essence,  whereof  we  should  have  been  otherwise  ig- 
norant. This  is  its  constitution,  (a,  d..itase  kabet  ctrnfi;^ 
ratam)  tkus  His  in  and  of  itself ,  ihnx  there  are  three  in  it 
to  be  conceived,  under  tl^  distinct  notions  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  without  telling  us  expressly  how  far  they  are 
distinct,  in  terms  of  art,  or  in  scholastic  forms  of  speech. 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  11. 
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Bit  he  eoiBidend  as  ■•  im  , 
ihil  wken  he  tells  msikete  wn  tkru  dxiating  in  his  being, 
«r  each  of  which  some  things  are  ssid  that  must  not  be 
ndsntood  spoken  oi  the  other,  and  yet  that' there  is  b«t 
one  God:  we  are  not  incapable  of  nndentanding,  that 
these  Urwe  must  agree  MfiMAioif  I  and  yet  that  they  most 
be  siJMfw%  dimmet,  onto  this  pnrpose,  that  we  may 
distinctly  conceive  oi^  apply  oorselves  to,  and  expect  from, 
the  one  and  the  other  of  them.  And  the  ihune  of  onr 
leUgion  is  therefore  ordered  for  us  aooordingly,  i  t.  for  hs 
lo  whom  he  hath  reyeakd  so  much.  Others,  to  whom 
sach  notices  are  not  giren.  he  expeete  should  deport  them- 
selres  towards  him,  acconlingto  the  light  which  diey  have, 
not  which  they  hare  not 

XYIL  Bat  an  hypotheats  in  this  aifiiir,  which  leaves 
oat  the  veff  nespiUj  that  natturalj  eUmtU  wmmi,  or  leaves 
it  oat  of  its  proper  plac^  and  insists  aponsw^Hoi  Mfwooas- 
neaSf  which,  at  the  most,  is  bat  a  conseqaenee  theriwf,  wants 
theprinc^wl  thingreqaisitetothesalvinatheanityof  the 
Godhead.  If  two  or  three  created  spirits  had  never  so 
peifeei  a  motoal  per^Motion  of  one  another,  that  would 
not  constitate  them  oae  thing,  though  it  frobaiiff  argne 
ihcm  to  be  so;  and  bat  freiMfLf  for  God  might,  no 
doobt,  cive  them  a  motoal  insight  into  one  anotheri  with- 
oat  maKing  them  one ;  bat  if  he  should  create  them  in  as 
Bear  a  union,  as  oar  soul  and  body  are  in  with  one  another, 
(and  it  is  very  apprehensible  they  taught  be  created  in  a 
much  nearer  ana  more  permanent  one,  both  beiiig  of  the 
same  nature,  and  neither  subject  to  iiecay,)  they  would  as 
tmlv  admit  lo  be  called  0M  tcmsikiHgy  (as  soch  a  creature 
migiit  wall  enough  be  eal)ed,  tiU  a  mter  name  were  /ound 
oat,)  notarithstanding  their  supposed 'continaiiu:  distinc- 
tion, as  our  soul  snd  body  wt&dL  are,  notwithstanding 
their  con  tinning  distinction,  called  4me  man.  And  I  do 
ainoerely  profess  soeh  a  union,  with  perpetual  distinction, 
seems  to  me  evetr  lirhit  as  conceivable,  being  supposed 
mimade,  uncreated,  and  eternal,  to  any  union  is  among 
creamres,  that  must  therefore  be  a  made  thing,  or  a  tem- 
poral prodoetion. 

Ana  whereas  necessity  of  (Bzislsnee  (most  unquestianar 
bly  of  an  iotellectual  being)  is.  a  most  certain  and  ftinda- 
mental  attribute  of  Deity ;  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  being 
s&pposed  necessarily  existent,  in  this  nmted  4aU,  they-can- 
not  bat  be  Qody  and  the  Godhead  by  reason  of  tlus  neces- 
saiy  union  cannot  but  be  one;  yet  so,  as  that  when  you 
pred  icate  Godhead,  or  yie  name  oi  God,  of  any  one  of  them, 
you  herein  express  a  true  but  an  inadequate  conception  of 
God:  u  e,  the  Father  is  G|od,  not  excludij^  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost;  the  Son  is  God,  not  excluding  the  Father 
snd  the  Holy  Gliost;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  not  exclud- 
ing the  Father  and  the  Son.  Thus  our  body  is  the  man, 
«ot  excluding  the  soul ;  our  soul  is  the  man,  not  excluding 
the  body.  Therefore  their  union  in^Godhead  being  so  strict 
md  close,  notwithstanding  their  distinction,  to eay  dial  any 
one  of  them  is  God,  in  exclusion  of  the  other  two^  would 
Bot  be  a  true  predication.  'Tis  indejpd  said^  the  Father 
is  the  only  true  God ;  but  that  neither  excludes  the  Son 
nor  the  AAj  CHiost  from  beiiuf  the  trtie  God  also ;  each  of 
them  commonicatiiig  in  that  Godhead  which  oiily  is  true. 
It  had  heen  <iuite  another  thing,  if  it  had  been  said,  Thou, 
Father,  oidy,  ait  the  tnie  God. 

XV in.  Tae  order,  moreover,  is  this  way  also  verv  clearlv 
preserved  and  fitly  complied  with,  oi  pnority  ana  posteri- 
ority, (not  of  time,  as  every  one  sees,  but  nature,)  which  the 
names  Father,  Sod^  ana  Spirit,  do  .more  than  intimate. 
For  the  Father  (usually  called  by  the  divines  Fbn^  irifU- 
toHs)  being  by  this  sppellatlon  plainly  si^ified  to  be  first 
in  this  aacted  triad :  the  Bon,  as  that  title  impor^.  to  be  of 
the  FaUier;  and  the  Spirit  to  be  of,  or  fn»n,  both  the 
dther :  iet  these  two  latter  be  considered  ss  being  of  or 
from  the  first,  not  by  any  intervening  act  of  will,  by  which 
it  might  have  been  possible  ^ey  shoold  not  have  been  so ; 
bat  by  natural,  necessary,  eternal  jfromanatwnf  so  as 
that  necessity  of  existence  is  hereby  made  as  truly  to  a^poee 
to  them  as  to  the  first,  which  is  acknowledged  the  most 
fundamental  attribute  of  Deitv.  This  pronumaHon  is 
hereby  sufficiently  distingnishea  from  creation;  and  these 
two  set  infinitely  above  all  creatures;  or  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  createa  beings.  Nor  is  there  hereby  any  place 
dJdai«i.a 


left  for  that  onmn  mlieation  of  a*  son  and  a  |„, 
deriving  themselves  6om  the  grandfirther,  or  two  1 
from  oae  father. 

And  although  it  be  also  true,  and  readily  aehnowledgedi 
that  there  are  numerous  instances  of  invohmtaiy  prodno* 
tioBs  among  the  creatures,  and  which  are  therafore  to  be 
deemed  a  sort  of  natural  and  necessary  productions;  yet 
that  neeessity  not  being  abscdute,  bat  €x  kf^p^theri  only. 
t.  e.  upon  supposition  of  their  productive  causes,  and  all 
things  requisite  to  those  productions,  being  so,  and  so, 
i^y  posited  in  order  thereto,  all  which  depended  upon 
one  sovereign  wi^  lU  first,  so  that  all  might  hav^  been 
otherwise,  mis  signifies  nothing  to  exempt  them  oift  of 
the  state  and  ranh  of  creatures,  or  invalidate  this  most 
unalterable  distivotion  between  created  being  and  un« 
created. 

XIX.  But  if  here  it  shall  be  urged  to  me  that  one  indi- 
vidual, necessarily  existent,  spirilaal  Being  akne  is  God, 
and  is  all  that  is  signified  by  the  name  of  God :  and  there- 
fore that  three  distinct  individual,  necessarily  existent, 
spiritual  Beings  must  unavoidably  be  three'  distmct  Gods : 

r  would  say,  if  by  one  individual,  necessarily  existent, 
roiritual  Being,  yon  mean  one  such  Being,  comprehending 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  taken  together,  I  grant  iL 
But  if  by  one  individual,  neoeasarily  existent,  spiritual 
Being,  yon  mean  either  the  Father,  Bon,  or  Holy  Ghost, 
taken  sejunetly,  I  deny  it ;  for  both  the  other  are  truly 
siniified  by  the  naine  of  God  too,  as  well  as  that  one. 

1  thtrefore  say,  the  term  individoal  must  in  this  case 
now  supposed  (as  possible,  not  as  certain)  admit  of  a  two- 
fold appucation ;  ^ther  to  the  distinct  essence  of  the  Father, 
or  of^the  Son,  or  of  the  Hoiy  Ghost;  or  to  the  entire 
essence  ctf'the  Godhead,  in  which  these  three  do  concur. 
Each  of  these  conceived  by  itself  are^according  to  this 
supposition)  individual  essences;  bat  conceived  together, 
they  are  the  entire  individual  essencto  of  God.  For  there 
is  but  fane  such  essence,  ai^d  no  more;  and  it  can  never  be 
multiplied,  nor  divided  into  more  of  the  same  name  and 
nature :  as  the  body  and  soul  of  a  man,  are  one  individual 
body,  and  one  individual  soul,  but  both  together  are  bol 
one  individual  man :  and  the  case  would  be  the  saUia.  if 
a  man  did  consist  of  two,  or  three  spiritsso  (or  more  nearl}^ 
united  tooethej,  as  his  soul  and  body  are.  Especially  if 
you  shoiild  suppose,  which  is  the  supposition  of  no  impos- 
sible or  unccmceivable  thing,  thht  these  three  spirits  whioh 
together,  as  we  now  do  suppose,  do  constitute  a  man,  were 
created  with  an  aptitude  to  this  united  co-existence,  but 
with  an  impossituuty  of  .existing  separately,  except  to  the 
Divine  power  which  created  them  conjunct,  and  mi^t 
separate  them  so  as  to  make  them  exist  apart:  which  yet 
caniiot  be  the  case  in  respect  of  uree  such  uncreated  spi- 
ritual Beings,  whose  union  is  supposed  to  be  by  natural, 
eternal  necessi^,  as  their  essences  are ;  and  are  therefore 
most  absolutely  inseparable. 

XX.  Or  if  It  should  be  said,  I  make  the  notion  of  God 
to  compreliend  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  God- 
head besides  common  to  these  three : 

I  answer  j  nothing  I  have  said  or  supposed,  implies  any 
such  thing;  or  that  the  notion  of  God  imports  any  thing 
more  of  real  being,  than  is  contained  ia  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  taken  tpgifther,.and  most  intimately,  naturally, 
and  vitally,  by  eternal  necessity,  united  with  one  another. 
As  in  a  (^rested  being,  consisting  of  more  things  than  one, 
taken  togeth^  and  united,  a  man  for  instance,  there  is 
nothing  more  of  real  entity,  besides  what  is  contained  in 
his  bo^  p  nd  his  soul  wwiUd  and  taken  together.  'Tis  true 
thtit  this  term,  a  man,  iqpeaks  somewhat  very  diverse  firom 
aliuman  body  taken  alone,  or  a  human  soul  taken  alone, 
or  from  both,  separately  tikken;  but  nothing  diverse  from 
both  united,  ana  taken  together.  And  for  what  this  may 
be  unjustly  collected  to  iihply  of  composition,  repugnant  to 
Divine  perfection,  it  is  btfore  obviated.    Sect.  13. 

If  therefore  it  be  asked,  "lIVlLat  do  we  conceive  under 
the  notion  of  God,  but  a  necessary,  spiritual  Being  1"  I 
answer,  that  this  isjB.  true  notion  or  God,  and  may  bepass- 
able  enough,  among  pagans,  for  9.fnU  one.  But  we  Cnris- 
tisns  are  taujght  to  conceive  imder  the  notion  Of  God,  a 
necessary,  spiritual  Being,  in  which  Father.  Son,  and  Spirit 
do  so  neces^irily  co-exist,  as  to  constitute  that  Being;  and 
>  P.  MS.  of  ihwo  noMhliimtfaw     • 
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that  when  ve  oonediYe  a&y  one  of  them  to  be  God,  that  xb 
hat  an  inadegnate.  not  an  entire  and  fUtl,  concep|tion  of  the 
Godhead,  Nor  will  any  place  remain  for  that  trivial  cayil, 
that  if  each  of  these  hare  Godhead  in  him,  he  therefore 
hath  a  PrifyUiy  in  him ;  but  that  he  is  one  of  the  three  who 
toother  are  the  One  God,  l^  neocssaiy,  natoral,  eternal 
union. 
Which  union  is  also  quite  of  another  kind  than  that  of 


thru  mt%  (as  for  instance,  of  Peter,  James,  and  John)  par- 
tajdng  in  tke  same  kind  of  nature;  who,  notwithstanding, 
exist  separately,  and  apart  from  each  other.    These  |hree 


are  supposed  to  co^exist  in  natural,  necenary.  eternal,  and 
most  intimate  union,  so  as  to  be  one  Divine  Being. 

Nor  is  it  any  prejudice  against  our  thus  stating  the  no- 
ticm  of  the  Godhead,  that  we  know  of  no  such  union  in  aU 
the  creation,  that  may  assist  our  conception  of  this  union. 
What  incongruity  is  there  in  supposing,,  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  many  others,  somewhat  most  peculiarly  iqppro- 
priate  to  tke  being  d  God  ?  If  theVe  be  no  sucn  actual 
union  in  the  creation,  'tis  enough  to  our  purjiose,  if  such  a 
one  were  possible  to  nave  been.  And  we  do  know  of  the 
actual  union  of  two  things  of  very  different  natures  so  as 
to  be  one  thing,  and  have  no  reason  to  think  the  union,  of 
two  or  more  things  of  the  same  sort  of  nature,  with  suf* 
ficient  rema^iing  distinction,  less  possible  or  less  intel- 
ligible. 1 

XXI.  Upon  the  whole,  let  such  a  union  be  conceived 
m  the  being  of  GM,  with  such  distinction,  and  one  would 
think  (though  die  com^xions  of  men's  minds  do  strangely 
and  unaccountably  diner)  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
Deity,  and  especially  the  perfect  felicity  thereof,  should  be 
much  the  more<apprehensib]e  with  us.  When  we  consider 
the  most  delicious  society  which  would  hence  ensue,  amon? 
the  ^  entirely  consentient  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  with 
whom  there  is  so  perfect  rectitude,  everlasting  narmoi^, 
mutual  complacency^  unto  highest,  delectatioii ;  according 
to  our  way  of  conceivine  thinjgs,  who  are  taught  by  our 
own  namre  (which  also  hath  in  it  th^  Divine. ima^)  to 
reckon  no  enjo3rment  pleasant,  without  the  consociation  of 
some  other  with  us  therbin;  we  for  our  i»rts  cann6t  but 
hereby  have  in  onr  minds  a  more  gustfiil  idea  of  a  blessed 
state,  than  we  can  conceive  in  mere  eternal  solitude. 

God  speaks  to  us  a^  men,  and  will  not  blame  us  for  con- 
ceiving things,  so  infinitely  above  us,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  our  natures ;  provided  we  do  not  assume  to 
ourselves  to  be  a  measure  for  our  conceptions  of  hiqi) 
further  than  as  he  is  himself  jpleased  to  warrant,  and  direct 
us  herein.  Some  likeness  we,  may  (^ught  by  himself) 
apprehend  between  him  and  us,  but  with  infinite  (not  in- 
equality only,  but)  unlikeness.  And  for  this  case  of  de- 
lectation in  society,  we  must  suppose  an  immense  difference 
between  hun,  an  all-sufficient,  self-sufficient  Being,  com- 
prehending in  himself  the  infinite  flQness  of  whatsoever  is 
most  exceflent  and  delectable,  and  ourselves,  who  have  in 
us  but  a  very  minute  portion  of  being,  goodness,  or  felicity, 
and  whom  he  hath  maide  to  stand  much  in  need  of  one 
another,  and  most  of  all  of  hint. 

But  when,  looking  into  ourselves,  we  find  there  is  in  us 
a  disposition,  of^en  upon  no  necessi^,  but  sometimes  from 
some  sort  of  benignify  of  temper,  unto  conversation  with 
others ;  we  have  no  reason,  when  other  thin^  concur,  and 
do  fairly  induce,  and  lead  our  thoughts  this  way,  to  ap- 
prehend any  incongruity  in  supposing  he  may  have  some 
distinet  object  of  the  saii^e  sort  of  propension  in  his  own 
most  perfect  being  too,  and  therewith  such  a  propension 
itself  al^. 

XXII.  As  to  what  concerns  ourselves,  the  observation 
is  not  altogether  unapposite,  wh^t  Cicero,  treating  of  friend- 
ship, discourses  of  perpetual  solitude,  *'  that  the  affectation 
of  It  must  signify  the  worst  of  ill  humour,  and  the  most 
savage  nature  in  the  world.  And  supposing  one  of  so  sour 
and  morose  a  humour,  as  to  shun  and  hate  the  con  versatioh 
of  men,  he  would  not  endure  it,  to  be  without  some  one 
or  other  to  whom  he  might  disgorge  the  virulency  of  that 
his  malignant  humour.  Or  that  supposing  such  a  thing 
could  happen,  that  God  should  take  a  man  quite  out  of 
the  society  of  men,  and  place  him  in  absolute  solitude, 
supplied  with  the  abundance  of  whatsoever  nature  could 
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covet  besides  j  who,  aiith  he,  is  so  made  of  iron,  is  to 
endure  that  kind  of  liial"  And  he  introduces  Arehitu 
Tarentinus  reported  to  speak  to  this  purpose,*-**  that  if 
one  could  ascend  into  heaven,  behola  thefirame  of  tbe 
world,  and  the  beauty  of  every  star,  his  admiration  wooU 
be  impleasant  to  him  alone;  whi<m  would  be  most  deli- 
cious, if  he  had  some  one  to  whom  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  whole." 

We  are  not,  I  say,  atrictly  to  measure  God  by  ooiselTei 
in  this,  frurther  than  as  he  himself  prompts  and  lads  ns. 
But  if  we  so  form  onr  conception  of  Divine  bliss,  as  not 
to  exclude  from  it  somewhat,  whereof  that  deli^  in  so- 
ciety which  we  find  in  ourae^yes  may  be  an  imperfect 
faint  resemblance ;  it  seems  not  altogetner  disagreoible  to 
what  the  Scriptures  also  teach  as  to  conceive  co&cerning 
him,  when  they  bring  in  the  eternal  Wisdom,  sajing,  u 
one  distinct  from  the  prime  Author  and  Parent  of  all 
thing^,r  Then  was  I  by  nim,  as  one  broaght  up  with  him, 
and  daily  his  delight. 

XXIII.  Howevc^r,  let  the  whole  of  what  hath  been, 
hitherto  proposed  be  taken  together,  and  to  me,  it  appears 
our  conception  of  the  vusred  trvMiikiUy  will  t>e  so  remote 
from  any  shadow  of  inconsistency  or  repugnancy,  that  no 
necessi^  can  remain  upon  us  of  toituring  wit,  and  rack- 
ing invention  to  the  uttermost,  to  do  a  laboured  and  artifi- 
cial violence  (by  I  know  not  what  screws  and  ensines)  to 
so  numerous  plain  texts  of  Scripture,  only  to  unoeif^  onr 
glorious  Redeemer,  and  do  the^  utmost  despite  to  the  Spirit 
of  grace.    We  may  be  content  to  let  the  word  of  God  (or 
what  we  pretend  to  own  for  a  Divine  revelation)  stand  as 
it  is,  andf  undistorted  qpeak  its  own  sense,    iuid  vben 
we  find  ther  Former  of  things  spealdng  as  Wt  or  I7i, 
when  we  find  another.h  7,  poceessed  by  the  Lord,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old;  so  as  that 
he  isajTS  of  himself  (as  distinct  from  the  other)  I  vas  set 
up  from  everlasting^  f^m  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth 
was— and.  When  £5  nrepared  the  heavens  I  was  there,  &c. 
When  we  find  i  the  'Child  bom  for  us,  the  Son  given  to  ns, 
called  also  the  mighty  Gk)d,  and  (as  in  refiftrence  to  ns  he 
fitly  mirht)  the  everlasting  Father.  When  we  ^are  told  k  of 
the. Ruler  that  was  to  come  out  of  Bethlehem-Ephrata, 
that  his  goinjiss  forth  were  from  everlasting:  that,  The 
Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God— 1  that 
all  things  wer6  maoe  by  hun,  and  without  him  nothingvas 
made  that  was  made--that  this  Word  was  made  flesh-* 
that  his  glory  was  beheld  as  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  the  Father,  fbll  of  grace  and  truth ;  even  that 
same  he  that  above  was  said  to  have  been  in  the  beginning 
with  Gk)d,  and  to  be  God :— that  when  he  who  was  said" 
to  have  come  down  fh>m  hearen,  was,  even  while  he  was 
on  earth,  at  that  time,  said  to  be  in  heaven : — that  we  are 
told  by  himsel^B  he  and  his  FUher  are  one  thing:— that 
he  is  not  only  said.o  to  know  the  heart,  but  to  tmow  all 
thines :— that  even  h6  who  p  according  to  the  flesh  came  of 
the  Israelites,  is  yet  expressly  said  to  be  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever :— that  when  he  was^  in  the  form  of  God, 
he  humbled  himself  to  the ,  taking  on  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  to  be  found  in  fashion  as  a  man :— that  'tis 
said,'  all  things  were  created  by  him,  that  are  in  heaven, 
and  on  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  thrones,  dominions, 
principalitfes,  powers, — and  that  all  things  were  created 
by  him,  and  for  him ;  than  which  nothing  could  have  been 
said  more  peculiar  or  appropriate  to  Deity: — that  even  of 
the  Son  of  God  it  is  said,*  he, is  the  true  God  and  eternal 
life : — that  we  are  so  plainly  told,  heis  t  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last,tt  he  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come ,< 
the  Lord  Almighty,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God: 
the  searcher  of^hearts: — ^that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  said  ^  to 
^arch  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God : — that  Iring 
to  him  is  said*  to  be  lying  to  Ood:— that  the  great  Cnris- 
'tian  soleninity,  baptism,  is  directed  to  be  in  the  Dame  of 
the  Father,  ^n,  ^d  Hofy  Ghost:— that  it  is' so  distinctly 
said,*  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  that  these  three  are 
oiie  thing. 

I  cannot  ima^e  what  should  oblige  us  so  studiously  to 
wiredraw  all  tms  To  qaite  other  meanings. 

XXIV.  And  ibr  the  leaving  out  of  the  last  mentioned 
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lut fflsoae oopifls,  what  hath  bocn aM(fibt to^^tation' 
drras  otfaeis)  by  the  famously  learned  Dr.  Hammond  npon 
tltar  place,  is  so  reasonable,  so  moderate,  so  charitable  to 
tk  opposite  party,  and  so  a|ic  to  satisfy  ixApartial  and  nn- 
prqndieed  adads,  that  one  woold  scarce  think,  after  the 
reading  of  it,  any  real  donbt  can  remain  concerning  the 
aothenticness  of  that  7th  verse  in  1  John  y. 
Wherefore  now  taking  all  these  tezia  together;  with 

Emore  that  might  hava  been  mentioned,  f  mast  mdeed 
8  to  winder,  that  with  men  of  so  good  sense.  9S  onr 
ian  adverBaries  are  acconnted,  tins  consideration 
ahoald  doC  kave  more  place  and  weight,  That  it  beinjir  ao 
obnoos  ID  any  reader  of  the  Scriptnres  to  apprehend  man 
80  nomenms  teils,  that  Deity  most  belong  to  the  Son  of 
Qod,  and  that  there  wants  not  sufficient  inducement  to 
conceiTe  so  of  the  Holy  Ohoet  also ;  there  sho!|ld  be  no 
more  caution  giren  in  the  Scriptnres  themselyes  to  prerent 
mutike  (if  thm  were  any)  in  ^iprehendinf  the  matter  a&- 
cordingiy:  and  to  obviate  tho  nnapeakarae  oonseqnent 
danger  of  erring  in  a -case  of  so  vast  importance.  How 
OBi^ieeable  it  is  ta  all  onr  notions  of  God,  and  tb  his 
Qsoal  procedure  in  cases  of  lessXsonseqnence  I  How  little 
doth  it  consist  with  his  being  so  wise  and  so  compassion- 
ate a  lorer  of  the  sonls  of  men,  to  let  them  be  so  fatally 
extnsed  onto  so  ineyitable  and  so  de^tnictive  a  delusion ! 
that  tha  whole  Christtan  chorch  should  thron^h  so  many 
ccQtories  of  years,  be  even  trained  into  so  homd  and  oon- 
tinoed  idolatry  by  himself  who  so  severdy  forbids  it  I  I 
onoot  allow  myself  to  thiilk  men  of  that  jsersoasion  m- 
aDcere  in  their  professinff  to  believe  the  divine  antherity 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when  the  leader  and  head  of  their 
paity  wrote  a  boo^  that  is  not  without  nerves,  in  defence 
of  iL  Bm  I  confess  I  cannot  devise,  with  what  design  they 
can  think  those  Scriptures  were  written!  or  why.  they 
aliOQld  coont  it  a  thing  worthy  of  infinite  wisdom  to  vouch- 
aife  sDch  a  revelation  to  men,  allowing  them,  to  treat  and 
oseitas  they  do!  And  that  till  somegreat  Socinian  wits 
ibooli  arise  fifteen  hundred  years  after,  to  rectify  their 
notions  in  these  things,  men  should  generally  be  in  so 
great  haiard  of  bemff  deceived  into  damnation  by  thgse 
TerfSeriptores,  whicfi  were  professedly  writ,  to  make  them 
vise  to  salvation  1 

XXY.  Nor  is  it  <^so  weighty  importance  in  this  contro- 
jeisjr,  to  cast  the  balance  the  oUier  way,  that  a  noted  critic 
(opcm  what  introducement  aeeds  not  be  determined) 
coaoged  his  judgment,  or  that  his  posthumous  inteipreta- 
tions  of  some  texts  (if  Uiey  were  his  interpretations)  carry 
u  appearance  of  his  liavin^  changed  it;  because  he 
thought  such  texts  might  possibly  admit  to  be  interpreted 
(Mherwise,  than  they  usually  were,  by  such  as  allegea  thto. 
ibr  the  trtaitfy,  or  the  (disputed)  Deity  of  the.Son  or  Spirit, 
or  that  the  cause  must  be  loet,  imon  lus  deserting  it,  or  that 
he  was  still  to  be  reckoned  of  the  opposite  puty^  (as  this 
aathor  calls  it,)  and  that  such  texts  as  we  most  ndied  upon, 
vere  therefore  aiven  >up  by  some  of  ouie  own. 

And  it  is  really  agreat  assuming,  when  aman  shall  ad- 
▼eatnre  to  pronounce  so  peremptorily,  against  the  so 
cQounoQ  judgment  of  the  Cnristian  church,  withont  any 
eokor  of  proof,  that  our  copies  are  false  copies,  onr  tmia&- 
ladoBs,  our  explications  false,  and  the  generality  of  the 
visest,  the  most  inc^^nisitive,^  most  pious,  and  most  judicious 
usertors  of  the  Chnitian  cause,  for  so  many  continued  ages, 
fools,  or  cheats,  for  owning  ahd  avowing  them ;  for  no  o^er 
onaginable  reascm,  but  tinly  because  they  make  against 
him!  How  will  he  prove  any  copies  we  rely  upon  to  be 
&he1  Is  it  because  ne  is  pleased  tpsuq)ect  them  1  And 
u  an  interpretation  false,  because  the  Words  can  possibly^ 
be  tortared  unto  some  other  sense  %  Let  him  name  me  the 
text,  wherein  any  doctrine  is  suf^xised  tO'be  delivered  that 
IS  of  Bierely  supernatural  revelation,  of  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  devise  some  other  meaning,  nor  more  remote,  auea, 
or  unimaginable,  than  theirs,  of  most,  of  the  doptited 
texts.  ^     ^  . 

,  Nor  indeed  do  we  need  to  expect  that  natural  seatiment 
in  itself,  that  there  is  but  one  Qod,  (which  this  author  takes 
snch  rains  to  prove,  as  if  he  thougnt.  or  would makeother 
n|en  think,  we  denied  it.)  For  thou^  it  is  so  generally  ac^ 
Qowled^ed.  doth  he  not  know  it  is  not  so  genierally  on- 
dentood  m  the  same  sense  1 


^ _ .  Against  whom  doth  he  write  7 

Doth  he  not  know  they  understand  this  omemu  in  one 


sense,  he  in  another  1  ikef  in  aoch  a  sense  as  admita^a 
Priniif,  he  inn,  sense  that  exdudep  iti 

But  (for  such  things  as  did  need  a  superadded  verbal 
revelation)  how  easy  is  it  to  an  inventive,  pervicacious  wit, 
to  wrest  words  this  way,  or  that. 

XXYI.  The  Scriptmvs  were  writ  for  the  instmctlDn  of 
sober  learners;  not  for  the  pastime  of  contentions  wits, 
that  affect  only  to  play  tricks  upon  them.  At  their  rate  of 
interpretiiig,  among  whom  he  ranks  himself,  'tis  impoesible 
any  doctrine  can  with  certainty  be  founded  upon  theuL 
Takd  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John^s  Gkm>el,  for  instance,  and 
what,  doctrine  can  be  asseited  in  plainer  words,  than  the 
Deity  of  Christ,  in  the  three  first  verses  of  that  chapter  1 
Set  any  man  of  an  ordinary,  unprepossessed  undei:scanding, 
to.reaa  than,  and  when'he  finds  that  by  the  Word  is  meant 
Jesus  Christ,  (which  themselves  admit,)  see  if  he  will  not 
judge  it  plainlT  tau|^t,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  in  the 
most  eminent,  xnown  sense ;  especially  when  he  shall  take 
notice  of  so  many  other  texts,  that,  according  to  their  most 
obvious  appearance,  carrv  the  same  sense.  But  it  is  first 
through  mere  shortness  or  discourse,  taken  for  granted,  ana 
rashly  concluded  on,  that  it  is  absolutely  impoesible,  if  the 
Father  be  God,  the  Son  pan  be  God  too,  (or  the  Holy 
Ghost,}  upon  a  presumption,  that  we  can:know  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  the  Divine  iLature ;  and  what  is  possible  to 


more  stable  into  a  thousand  pieces,  or  expound  it  to 
nothing,  to  ilnake  it  cmply  with  that  foxelaid  presumptu- 
ous determination.  Whereas  if  we  could  but  bend  our 
minds  so  far  to  comply  with  the  plain  ducture  of  that  re* 
velation.God  hath  made  unto  us  of  himself  i  as  to  appro* 
head  that  in  the  most  only  Godhead  there  may  be  distmo- 
tions,  which  we  partiduUuiy  understand  not,  sufficient  to 
found  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  therein,  and  very  consistent 
with  the  wniif  of  it;  we  should  save  the  Divine  word, 
and  onr  own  minds,  firom  unjust  torture,  both  at  once.  And 
our  task,  herein,  will  be  the  easier,  that  we  are  neither  con- 
cerned nor.  allowed  to  determine,  that  things  are  nredsely 
so,  or  so ;  but  only  to  suppose  it  possiMe  that  so  the3r  may 
be,  for  ouffht  that  we  know.  Which  will  I  am  certain  not 
be  sp  hard  nor.so  bold  an  undertaking,  as  his,  who  shall 
take  u{xm  him  .to  prote,  that  any  thing  here  supposed  is 
impoesible. 

Mideed  if  any  one  would  run  the  discourse  into  the 
-abyss  of  infinity,  he 'may  soon'  create  such  difficulties  to 
himself,  as  it  oucht.not  to  be  thought  strange,  if  they  be 
greater  than  any  haman  understanding  can  expedite.  But 
not  greater  than  any  man  wiU  be  entangled  in,  that  shall 
set  mmself  to  consi^  infinity  upon  other  accounts ;  which 
yet  he  will  find  it  imposed  upon  him  unavoidably  to  ad- 
mit, whether  he  i^illor  no:  not  greater  than  this  author 
will  be  equally  concerned  in,  upon  his  doing  that  right  to 
truth,  i^  opposition  to  the  former  leaders  of  his  own  party, 
as  to  acknowledge  the  omnipresence  of  the  Divine  essence, 
(p.  33.)  which  he  will  find,  let  him  try  it  when  he  will :  nor 
yet  so  great,  nor  acconkpanied  with  so  gross,  so  palpable 
and  horrid  absurdities,  as  he  will  soon  be  encountered 
with,  should  he  retract  his  grant,  or  entertain  the  monstrous- 
ly maimed^nd  most  deformed,  impious  conceit  of  a  fiuitei 
or  limited  Deity. 

XXVII.  Yet  also  in  this  priesent  case»  the  impossibility 
to  our  narrow  minds  of  comprehending  infini^,  is  most 
rationally  improveable  to  our  very  just  advantage.  It  ought 
to  be  upbraided  to  none  as  a  pretext,  or  a  cover  to  sloth, 
or  duhaess.  'Tis  no  reproach  to  us  that  we  are  creatures, 
and  have  not  infinite  capacities.  And  it  ought  to  quiet 
our  minds,  that  they  may  so  certainly  know  they  have 
limits ;  within  which,  itire  are  to  content  ourselves  with  such 
notions,  about  indemonstrable  and  unrevealed  things,  as 
they  can,  with  great  ease  to  themselves,  find  room  for. 

I  can  reflect  upon  nothing  in  what  is  here  proposed,  but 
what  is  intelligible  without  much  toil,  or  much  metaph3rsics. 
As  matters,  of  so  common  concernment,  ought,  to  our 
Uttermost,  to  be  represented  in  such  a  way  that  they  znay 
be  so;  we  need  not  be  concerned  in  scholastic  disquisi- 
tions about  union ;  or  by  what  peculiar  name  to  call  that 
which  is  here  suppcMwd.  It's  enough  for  us  to  know  there 
may  be  a  real,  natural,  vital,  and  very  intimate  union,  of 
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thingi  IbfttAiU,  AotwUtoaAdiBf  it,  cominsedifltiiict,  and 
that  shall,  l^  it,  he  tmly  one.  Nor  do  we  need  to  be  anz* 
imlycurioiis  instating  the  notions  of jifrMiior;ptfr«m«l%i 
of  mppMikm  and  nmf09UaHif,  though  I  think  not  the 
term  peison  disallowable  in  the  present  case.  Nor  will  I 
any  what  that  noted  man  (so  noted  that  I  need  not  name 
him,  and  who  was  as  mneh  acquainted  with  metaphysics 
as  most  in  his  age)  pablished  to  the  world  above  twenty 
years  ago,  that  he  coonted  the  notion  of  the  schools  about 
mpposUiim  a  foolery.  For  I  do  well  know,  the  thing  itself; 
which  our  Christian  metaphysicians  intended,  lo  be  of  no 
small  importance  in  our  reliinon,  and  especially  to  the 
doctrine  of  redemption,  and  of  our  Redeemer. 

XXVIII.  But  1  reckon  they  that  cp  the  more  metaphy- 
sical way,  and  content  themselves  with  the  m^dal  distinc- 
tion of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  say  nothing  lierein 
that  can  be  proved  sihsurd  or  contradictious.  As  to>  what 
is  commonly  urged,  that  if  there  be  three  persons  in  the 
Peity ,  each  perscz^  must  hare  its  distinct  indtiUdM  essence, 
as  well  as  its  distinct  pehonalUVy  I  would  deny  the  conse- 
quence, and  say,  that  though  Uus  be  true  in  created  per- 
sons (taking  person  in  the  strict  metaphysical  sense)  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  so  in  unereaUd :  that  the  reason  is  not 
the  same  between  finite  thinfis  and  infinite ;  and  would 
put  them  to  prove,  if  they  can.  tnat  the  same  infinite  essence 
cannot  be  whole  and  undivided  in  three  several  persons ; 
knowing  there  can  be  nothing  more  difficult  urgeid  in  the 
case,  than  may  against  the  Divine  omnipresence ;  which 
irrefragable  reasons,  as  weUiis  the  plainest  testimony- of 
Scripture,  will  oblige  us  to  acknowledge. 

But  I  think,  though  this  hypothesis,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, and  by.  itself,  is  not  inaefensibie,  it  doth  not  alto- 
gether so  well  square  with  the  Christian  economy,  nor  so 
easily  allow  that  distincticm  to  the  Fathier,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spint,  which  seems  requisite  to  found  the  distinct  attribu- 
tions that  are  severally  given  them  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

XXIX.  To  conclude,'!  only  wish  these  thmgs  might  be 
considered,  and  discoursed  with  less  confidence,  and  pe- 
remptory oeterminatian;  with  a  greater  awe  of  what  is 
divine  and  sacred;  and  that  we  may  more  confine  our- 
selves to  the  plaiU' words  of  Scripture  in^  this  matter,  and 
be  content  therewith.  I  generally  blame  it  in  the  Socini- 
ans,  (who  appear  otherwise  rational  and  oopsidering  men,) . 
that  they  seem  to  have  formed  their  belief  of  things,  not 
possible  to  be  Imown  but  by  the  Scriptures,  without  them ; 
and  then  tlunk  they  are  by  af  1  ilnaginable  arts,  and  they 
care  not  what  violence,  (as  .Socinus  nimself  hath  in  effect 
confessed,)  to  mould  and  form  them  according  to  their 
preconceived  sense.  Common  modesty,  and  civility,  one 
would  have  thought,  should  have  made  Schlictingios  ab- 
stain from  prefixing,  and  continuing  that  as  a  running  title 
to  a  long  chapter:  ArUciUusEvatigdieorumde  THnUate 
%m  unauconumimipugnat:  engrossing  common  sense  to 
himself  and  his  party,  and  reproaching  the  generalirir  of 
Christians,  as  not  understanding  comtnon  sense.  They 
should  take  upon  them  less,  and  not  vaui^t,  as  if  they  were 
the  men,  and-  wisdom  must  die  with  them. 

For  this  author,  I  congratulate  his  nearerapproach  to  us, 
from  those  who  were  formerly  leaders  of  his  party,  in  the 
doctrines  of  Gkxl's  omnipresence,  and  the  perceptiveness 
and  activity  of  separate  souls.  He  writes  with  spnghtliness 
jDd  vigour,  and,  I  don'bt  not,  believes  reallv,  what  he 
writes  with  so  little  seeming  doubt.  And  because  his' 
vpirit  appears  to  be  of  a  more  generous,  exalted  pitch,  tHan 
to  comport  with  any  thing  against  his  judgment,  for  seen- 
•^  interest  aind  advantage,  I  reckon  it  the  greater  pity  it 
should  want  the  addition  of  what  woijdd  be  very  omar 
mental  to  it,  and  which  he  wish^  to  two  of  the  persons, 
to  whom  he  makes  himself  an  antagonist,  more  of  the  ten- 
derness and  catholic  charity  of  sennme  Christianity,  (p.  19. 
col.  3.)  to  accompany  those  nis  abiliti^  and  leamit^, 
which  would  not  thereby  be  the  lesser  (as  he  speaks)  nop 
the  less  conanpicubus. 

I  believe  few  would  have  though-.  e*jn  to  see  the  less 
clearly,  if  he  had  been  content  to  see  for  himself,  hot  fbr 
mankmd.  And  if  he  had  not  talked  at  that  rate,  as  if  he 
earned  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  in  his  pocket,  they  would 
have  been  less  apt  to  think  he  carried  lus  own  there.  Nor 
had  his  performance,  in  this  writing  of  his,  lost  aiiy  thing 
of  real  value,  if  in  a  discourse  tipon  so  grave  a  subject, 


some  J^pult<ici  had  beat  left  out,  is  ihmti  Mmnii 
T^ebo$0,4^. 

And  to  allude  to  what  he  says  of  Dr.  CndvortlL  ha 
displeasure  will  not  hurt  so  roufn  an  author  as  Amanu, 
so  many  ages  after  he  is  dead,  if  he  shoold  happea  to 
ofifend  him,  by  having  once  said,  DissoMr-estpuUru  k 
T^mt  eeriis  muurere  voluftatem'^4^ 

But  for  aU  of  us,  I  hope  we  may  say  withoat  oflfe&ee  to 
any,  commnn  human  frailty  should  be  more  coiuideKd, 
and  that  we  know  but  in  part,  and  in  how  sntall  apait! 
We  should,  hereupon,  be  move  equal  to  one  another.  And 
when  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  how  we  are  strained  h 
this  matter,  and  that  we  ought  to  si^ipose  one  another  ib- 
tently  aiming:  to  leconcile  the  Scnpture  diseoYeiy  with 
natural  senlrniMittb,  should  not  uncharitably  ceasore,  or 
labour  to  expose  Cikt  another,  that  any  seem  more  satisfied 
with  their  own  method  than  with  ours.  What  an  odd  and 
.almost  ludicrous  sbedacle  do  we  ^iVe  to  the  blessed  angcii 
that  supervise  us,  (if  their  benignity  did  not  more  proDiit 
them  to  compassion,)  ^i^hen  they  bdudd  us  fightiag  in  the 
dark,  about  things  we  so  little  understand;  or,  wheaire 
all  labour  under  a  gradual  blindness,  objecting  it  tooae 
another,  and  one  accusing  another,  that  he  abaadoosnot 
his  own  too  weak  sight,  to  see  only  by  his  (perhaps)  blinder 
eye. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  have  my  sense  what  I  think  safe  and 
enough  to  be  said  in  this  weighty  matter.  To  yoo,  these 
thoughts  are  not  new,  ^th  whom  they  hare  been  conuao- 
nicated  and  discoursed  heretofore,  long  aga  Andlb^ 
lieveyou  may  sofiur  recollect  yourself,  as  to  remember  the 
principal  ground  was  suggested  to  you,  upon  Which  this 
discourse  now  rests^— 4^.  necessitjr  of  existence,  and  con- 
tingency; emanations. abedutely  independent  upon  any 
-ill  at  alL    -^  '^-     -"^ Z-.^-.i^-  ^^.w  n,-;.. 


will,- 


...  and  the  arbitrary  productions  of  the  Difiae 
the  eufilcient  and  most  Amdamental  difference 
between  what  is  uncreated  and  what  is  created;  and  apon 
thia  very  account,  as  thiit  which  might  five  scc^  ud 
room  to  our  thoughts,  to  conceive  me  doctrine  of  the 
irinitf,  consistently  with  the  tmity  of  the  Ck)dhead ;  and 
so,  as  that  the  Son,  though  truly  from  the  Father,  and  the 
Holy  iahost,  though  tmly  from  both,  shall  yet  appear  infi- 
nitely distinguished  from  all.created  beinn  whitaoeTer. 

So  much  you  know  was  under  consideration  with  csabore 
twenQr  years  aso;  and  was  afterwards  imparted  to  many 
more ;  long  before  there  was  any  mention  or  forethought, 
within  our  notice,  of  such  a  revival  of  former  controver- 
sies upon  this  snl^ect,  a^  ^c  have  lately  seen. 

This  occasion,  now  given,  ^th  put  me  upon  rerohnng 
anew  these  former  thoughts:  and  upon  di^^eating  them 
into  some  order,  such  as  it  is,  for  public  view.  If  th^ 
shall  prove  to  be  of  any  use,  it  appeal  they  will  not  be 
out  ofseoson ;  and  it  will  be  grateful  to  me  to  be  any  way 
serviceable  to  so  worthy  a  cause.  If  they  should  be  found 
ahogeth^J'  useless,  being  evicted  either  of  impeiiinency, 
or  untruth.  >  <ihall  not  be  ungratefril ;  for  I  thank  God,  I 
find  not  a  dispobition  in  my  nund  to  be  fond  of  any  notions 
of  mine,  as  they  are  such ;  nbr  to  be  more  ad7entaroas,  or 
confident,  in  determining  of  things  hid,  not  only  in  so  pro- 
founa,  tat  in  most  sacred  darkness,  than  I  have  all  alon; 
expressed  myself.  I  ought  indeed  to  be  the  more  cautions 
of  ofiTending  in  this  kind,  that  beinr  the  thins  I  hlane, 
the  ^positive  asserting  this  or  that  to  be  imiwssiUe,  or  not 
possibly  competent,  to  the  nature  of  God,  which  by  his  ova 
word,  or  the  manifest  reason  of  things,  doth  not  plainly 
appear  to  be  so:  much  more  which  his  word  doth,  is 
plainly  as  it  is  possible  any  thing  can  be  expressed  by 
words,  ascribe  to  him.  The  only  thing  I  assert  is,*  that  a 
trinity  m  tne  Godhead  may  be  possible,  for  ou^t  we  lox^i 
in  tl^e  way  that  I  have  proposed :  at  least  it  is  so,  for  any 
thing  that  Ido  ais  yet  xnow. '  And  an  confidient  I  am  of 
the  tnun,  and  true  meaning  df  Us  word,  revealing  a  trinity 
in  his  eternal  Godhead,  that  I  stronrly  hope,  if  ever  it  shall 
be  pioved  to  be  impossible  upon  these  terms  thai  I  have 
here  slet  down,  by  tne  same,  or  by  equal  light,  the  possi- 
bility of  it  some  other  way  will  appear  too;  i  e.  that  not 
only  a  trinitf  in  the  «fi%  of  the  Godhead  is  a  P^""j 
thing,  but  that  it  is  also  possible  that  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  may  be  sufficiently  distinguished  to  answer 
the  frame  and  design  of  Christianity :  and  that  wdl  eonaUy 
serve  my  purpose.    For  so,  howevfj,  will  tne  scandal  be 
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lOMved,  that  nuiy  seem  to  lie  i^kui  our  holy  reUgion, 
thraqdi  thtf.lBduMms  Biirepresentaiioa  vUch  is  made 
of  it,  br  sceptics,  deists,  or  atheists,  as  if  it  were  made 
ap  of  mronsisffucies  and  aUnrdlties,  and  were  Bttet 
to  be  eateitained  with  lans^ter  than  fiuth:  and  being 
f flrctuaUy  Tindieated,  it  wUl  be  the  more  snocei^Ailly 


mpagatad,  Mid  v  e 

that »  eoreted  and  sought  by^ 
Sir, 

Your 


:  wlMlteaL 


^  raspiictftd, 
hmbk  aarvattt,  Ae. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Hatoto  the  copies  of  some  letters  by  me,  which  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Wallis  between  two  and  three  years  ago,  upon  this 
sabfect;  I  think,  Sir,  it  is  not  improper,  and  perhaps  it 
may  \ft  some  wvf  nsefol,  to  let  them  accompany  this  to 
yooneUl  And  here  I  shall  freely  tell  yon  my  principal 
indiicemenis(ta1dn^  notice  in  some  of  the  Doctorsprinted 
tetters  of  others  to  lum,  amtsdned  in  them)  to  send  aim  in- 
c^Fini^  one  also;  bat  with  that  reason  against  printing  it, 
wKich  yoa  And  towards  the  end  of  the  first  letter. 

It  was  rarely  the  apprehension,  w^chhad  long  remained 
with  me.  that  the  smpiicUf,  which  (if  the  notion  of  it  were 
stretched  too  far}  not  the  Scriptures,  bat  the  sdiools,  hare 
tan^t  ns  to  ascribe  to  the  beilig  of  Gad,  yns  that  alone 
which  hath  given  as  difiealty,  in  cpnceiying  a  trinity  in 
the  only  one  Ood. 

It  is  not  the  umtm  or  mtdiness  of  the  Godhead,  bat  the 
riwapiieiif  of  it,  as  tne  school-men  hare  stated  it,  yiat  hath 
cmtted  the  matter  of  dilate.  Unity,  yoa  know,  denies 
more  of  the  same;  simjihcity  dienies  more  in  it  Concern- 
ing the  former,  that  there  coald  be  no  more  gods  that  one, 
we  are  at  a  point ;  tne  reason  of  the  thing  it^lf,  and  the 
Holy  Scriptares  so  ezpssssly  asserting  it,  leave  it  oat  qf 
dispute 

Ail  the  doabt  is  aboot  the  latter.  Not  whether  sdeh  a' 
Jung-  beloDg  to  the  natare  of  God ;  bat  concerning  the 
tost  explication  of  it.  As  it'is  a  real  excellency,  not  a 
Mcmisli ;  and  not  merely  a  moral,  hat  a  natural  excellency, 
there  can  be  no  doabt  om^s  belon^g  to  the  Piyine  natare*, 
hot  if  yon  onderstand  it  a?  excloSre  of  all  variety  therein, 
Toa  find  not  any  express  mention  of  sach  sn  attribute  of 
God  in  the  Scnptares.  They  are  sitent  in  the  matter.  It 
^th  no  axithori^,  hat  of  the  schools.  That  and  Ihe  reason 
that  can  be  brought  for  it  most  give  Ht  its  whole  and  only 
vipporL  It  is  the  only  thing  thAt  must  open,  and  give  way, 
u>  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity ;  ana  it  is  the  only  thing 
^hat  needs  to  do  so.  For  we  none  of  us  assert  a  trinity  ci 
Oods;  but  atriniQrin  theGodhead.  Itis  the  only  thing  that 
can  to  the  adversaries  of  the  trinity,  with  any  colourable  pre- 
tence, seem  opposite  to  it  And  wliich  thefrefore  I  thought 
the  only  thing  that  remained  to  be  sifted  and  examined, 
Jt  they  will  state  it  in  opposition  thereto.  And  consider, 
what  so  migl^  and  invucible  strength  of  reason  it  had, 
whez&ce  alone  either  to  shock  the  authdrity,  or  prevent  the 
^lain  meaning,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  discompose  the 
^hole  frame  of  Christian  religion,  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church,  perplex  yery 'thinking  nlinds,  subvert  the  faith  of 
some,  mul  turn  it  into  lidioule  with  too  many. 

I  reckoned  the  Dr.  (as  1  still  do,  notwithstanding  the 
contenDt  this  anthor  hathof  him)  a  person  of  a  very  dear, 
wm-mnAAi^  Understanding.  I  founa  him,  by  what  he  ox* 
pressed  in  his  first  letter  of  the 'trinity,  not  apt  to  he  awed 
iy  the  anthoritir  of  the  schods.  nor  any  bigot  to  th^m,  as 
harin^  declined  their  nption  or  a  person,  and  fixing  upon 
anoUier^  (leaB  answering,  as  lapprehend,  the  scheme  and 
desij^n  of  Christianity.)  I  thougnt  it  easy,  and  re{>utable 
^aofagtk  to  him  to  add.  what  might  be  recquisite  in  this 
akstter,  without  contradictinff  ([directly  or  discemibly)  any 
thin^  he  had  said.  I  gave  aim  the  opporttmity  of  doing 
it,  as  Ihmi  himself,  without  seeming  to  nave  theleast^hinff 
to  thaU  porpoee  suggested  to  him  by  any  other.  I  had 
myself  1  think,  seen  and  considered  the  main  strength  of 


the  schoolmen's  rtaaoniqgs  con^temka  that  iiMKtiv, 
which  they  will  have  ta  be  divine;  and,  for  ought  I  do 
yet  know,  have  competently  occurred  to  it  in  this  fore- 
going letter,  and  partly  in  what  joa  Irill  now  find  I  wrote 
to  him.  Bat  what  there  is  of  real  infirmity,  or  imperti- 
nency  to  this  case  (as  it  is,  and  ought  to  be  rt^resented)in 
their  arguiogs.  I  reckoned  he  woidd  both  see  and  evince 
more  clearly  than  I. 

Therefore  I  matly  desired  to  have  engaged  him  upon 
this  point  j  but  IcouldnotprevaiL  And  am  therefore  will* 
ing  that  what  I  writ  then  with  design  of  the  greatest  pri* 
vacy,  should  now  become  public.  Not  that  I  think  it  hath  so 
great  value  in  itself;  but  that  pierhaps  it  may  further  serve  to 
excite  some  others  more  able  and  mpre  at  leisure  to  search 
and  inquire  into  this  matter;  and  either  to  improve  or 
disprove  what  I  have  essayed.  And  which  of  tne  two  it 
is,  lis  all  one  to  me ;  for  I  have  no  interest  or  design,  but 
that  of  truth,  and  the  service  of  the  Christian  cause. 

I  was  so  little  apprehensive  of  any  such  f\iture  i|se  to 
be  made  of  these  letters,  that  I  ke^  no  account  of  the  dates, 
excmt  that  one  of  the  two  latter  (which  both  only  refer  to 
the  first)  I  find,  by  the  coi^  I  have  in  my  hands,  to  have 
been  sent  Pecember  19th,  1691.  I  remember  it  was  a 
long  time,  ai^d  guess  it  might  be  six  or  eight  weeks  ere  I 
heard  anv  thiQff  of  the  firm,  after  I  had  9ent  it.  Probabfy 
it  might  nave  been  sent  in  October,,  or  the  beginning  ot 
November,  before.  I  at  length  heard  of  it  very  casually, 
being  in  a  house  in  London,  whither  the  Doctor's  eightn 
letter  was  newly  arrived  (then  ifo  secret)  in  order  to  im- 
pression. I  then  ioqnd  tnis  my  first  letter  was  lightly 
touched,  bi^  mistaken ;  which  occasioned  (it  beinr  a  post 
night)  my  second.  Tiiat  wasfQllowed  by  the  third,  the  next 
post  after,  when  I  had  a  little  more  time  wherein  to  express 
my  mind,  though  I  still  concealed  my  namC)  as  it  is  yet 
.fitted  to  do,  my  main  business  in.  my  letter  to  you  lymg 
with  a  person,  who  (blamelessly  enough)  conceals  his. 

These  two  latter  of  my  letters  tothe  Dr.  produced  some 
alteration  in  that  paragn^ih  of  his  eighth  letter,  which  re- 
lates to  my  first:  But  yet  no  way  answerinff  the  de^isn  for 
which!  writ  it.  Ton  have  them  hoF  together  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  copies  I  have  by  me,  excejaing  one  or  two 
circumstantial  things  fitly  enough  left  out,  or  somewhat 
altered.  And  they  had  all  slept  long  enough,  if  this  occa- 
sion had  not  brought  them  to  light. 

But  before  I  give  them  to  you,  let  me  suggest  some 
things  further  to  you  concemmg  the  foregoing  letter  to 
yourself.  You  mav  apprehend  that  some  will  think  it 
strange  (if  not  ju  mconsistency)  that  I  should  suppose  it 
poesibte  an  absolute  onmimodous  simplici^  may  not^  be- 
long to  the  Divine  Being,  when  yet  I  absolutely  deny  all 
composition  in  it 

And  I  i^rehend  too  some  may  think  so,  at  least  awhile: 
but  such  as  have  considered  weU,  will  not  think  so,  and 
suchasshalL  I  presume  wttl  not  long.   Por, 

1.  If  I  had  denied  the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  nature, 
had  the  inference  been  just,  that  tnerefore  I  must  grant  a 
composition  1  How  many  instances  might  be  eiven  of  one 
opposite  not  agreeiog  to  this  or'that  thing,  when  also  the 
other  doth  as  bttle  agree  I  And  most  of  all  doth  the  tran- 
scendent exceUency  of  the  Divine  nature  exempt  it  ttcm 
the  limiting  by  paititioDs  to  which  creatures  are  sidbjeet  • 
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Tfttoe  reason  in  the  proper  flenae  foraniTinggradiielly  by 
argumentation  fnan  the  Knowledge  of  nu>re  evident,  to  the 
knowledge  of  obecoFer  thinss,  and  so  we  cannot  say  the 
Divine  nature  is  rational.  Snt  is  it  therefore  to  be  called 
irrational.  Faith  and  hope  agree  not  to  it  Are  we  there- 
fore to  think  infideli^  or  despair  do  not  disagree  1 

It  is  indeed  more  generally  apprehended,  we  can  scarce 
have  the  notion  of  any  thing  that  strictly,  or  otherwise  than 
by  some  very  defective  analo^^  agrees  to  him,  and  to  us. 
Borne  pagans,  and  some  Christians  fh)m  them,  (not  in  de- 
rogation, but)  in  great  reverence  to  the  high  excellency 
of  the  Deity,  not  excepttin^  Che  most  common  notion  of 
all  other,  even  that  of  being  itself^  make  his  being  and  sub- 
stance to  be  superessential,  and  supersubsta^tial.  'Tis  oat 
of  doubt  that  whatsoever  perfection  is  in  us,  is  npt  the 
same  thing  in  him  formally,  but  in  an  unconceivable  tran- 
scendent eminency  only.  Do  therefore'  their  contraries 
agree  to  him  1 

S.  I  am  far  from  denying  the  simplicity  of  the  blessed 
nature  of  Gkxi,  which  I  ascribe  to  him  in  the  highest  per- 
fection which  it  is  capable  of  signifying.  I  most  peremp- 
torily affirm  not  only  all  the  simplicity  which  he  expres:^ly 
affirms  of  himself;  but  all  that  can  by  just  consequence  m 
inferred  ftom  any  affirmation  of  his;  or  that  can  by  plaifi 
reason  be  evinced  any  other  way.  Whatsoever  is  any  r^ 
perfection,  &c.  Sect.  XL 

'Tistrue,  while  I  affirm  such  a  simplicity  as  excludes  all 
composition,  in  the  sense  already  given,  I  affirm  not  such 
as  excludes  all  varierf*:  not  such  as  excludes  a  trinity, 
which  he  so  plainly  affirms,  and  with  such  distinction,  as 
his  affirmations  concerning  it  imply,  and  make  requisite. 

I  fiirther  judge,  thatthqugh  the  Scriptures  do  pot  .ex- 
pressly ascribe  simplicity  to  the  beinf  of  God,  as  a  natural 
excellency,  they  say  that  which  implies  it,  as  such,  to  be- 
long ^o  him ;  as  when  they  b^g  him  in  saying  of  hibisel^ 
"  I  am  what  I  am."  This  must  imj^ly  his  natulre  to  ex- 
clude every  thing  that  is  alien  from  i^lf.  I  take  it,  as  it 
signifies  (oesides  a  moral)  a  mere  natural  excellency,  to 
import  a  most  perfect  purity  of  essence.  And  I  u^d^r- 
stand  that  to  be  pwrwn^  trhich  is  pUwum  sut,  and  'guo4 
nikil  kaJbet  aUeni.  I  do  therefore  take  the  natural  simpli- 
city of  the  Divine  Bein^  to  exclude  the  ingrediencyof  any 
thmg  that  can  infer  m  it  conflict,  decay,  chance,  dis^ 
turbance,  or  infelicity  in  the  least  degree;  and  to  include 
whatsoever  infers  the  contraries  of  all  these  \  sereniu-i  tran^ 
quillity,  harmcmy,  stability,  delight,,  and  joy,  in  highest 
perfection;  as  necessity  oi  existence  also  doth;  andtl|at 
for  all  this,  it  by  no  means  needs  to  .exclude  a  trinity,  but 
to  include  it  rather. 

But  I  jud^e  human  (and  even  all  created)  minds  very 
incomnetent  judges  of  the  Divine  simplicity,  we  knbw  not 
what  the  Divine  nature  may  include  consistently  with  Up 
own  perfection,  not  what  it  must,  as  necc^ary  thereto. 
Our  eye  is  no  judge  of  corporeal  simplicity.  In  darkness 
it  discerns  nothing  but  simplicity,  without  distinction  of 
things :  in  more  dusky  lignt  the  whole  horizon  appears 
most  simple,  and  every  where  like  itself :  in  bri^^hter  light, 
we  perceive  great  varieties,  and  much  greater  if  a  micro- 
scope assist  our  eye.  But  of  all  the  aerial  people  that  re- 
plenish the  region  (expect  rare  appearances  to  very  few) 
we  see  none.    Here  want  not  objects^  but  a  finer  eye. 

'Tis  much  at  this  rate  with  our  nunds  in  behelding  the 
spiritual  sphere  of  beings,  most  of  all  the  uncreated^whieh 
is  remotest,  and  farthest  above,  out  of  our  sight.  We  be- 
hold simplicity !  and  what  do  we  make  of  that?  vast  un- 
distinguished vacuity!  sad,  immense  solitude!  only  this 
at  first  view.  If  we  oraw  nearer,  and  fix  our  eye,  we  th^ 
we  apprehend  soinewhat.  but  dubiously  hallucinate;  asth^ 
half-cured  blind  man  did,  when  he  thought  he  saw  men 
like  trees. 

But  if  a  voice  which  we  acknowledge  Divine,  speak  to 
us  out  of  the  profound  abyss,  and  tell  us  t)f  grateful  varie- 
ties and  distmctions  in  it;  Good  OodI  shall  we  not  be- 
lieve it  ?  Or  shall  we  say  we  clearly  see  ikat  v^  not,  ^ich 
onlif  »e  do  not  see  1  This  seems  like  somewhat  worse  than 
blindness! 

NawfoOow  ike  UUm. 


LETTERS  TO  DR.  WALLIB, 
SENT  IN  1691. 


LETTER  L 


I  oouLD  much  please  my 
own  mind  the  very : 


in  revolving  in  my  ova 
thoughts  and  veaend<m  I 


have  long  had  for  you.  and  in  conversing  with  the  gnt^ 
ftil  and  entertaining  idea  which  I  have  not  arbitrarilj,bitt 
by  your  irresistible  imposition,  received,  and  retained  of 
you  many  years,  on  the  account  of  your  former  most  me- 
ftil  and  acceptable  performances,  and  which  is  boUi  re* 
newed  and  heightened  greatly  by  your  late  clear,  prudeot, 
and  piously  modest  discourses,  (both  letters  and  sermoBs,) 
o£  that  awiul  mystenr,  the  trinil^r  i^  the  Godhead.  But  as 
I  can  neither  satis^  myself  of  the  fitaess'  of  makiiig  an 
encomium  of  you  the  matter  of  a  letter  to  you^lf;  so  nor 
can  I  hope  to  please  you  by  doinga  thing  m  itself  so  inept, 
and  so  insignificant  to  you.  I  snail  bettelr  do  both,  ii  I 
shall  ofier  anj  thing  to  you  concerning  this  mentioned 
subject,  your  rarther  consideratioa  whereof  may  prove  t 
further  benefit  to  the  world. 

In  what  you  have  already  sa^d  concemins  it,  you  ban 
used  that  great,  caution,  and  so  well  yarded  yourself  is 
not,  so  far  as  I  can  apprehend,  to  give  an  adversary,  in 
this  Single  point,  the  lea^  advantage.  That  which  I  woold 
in  the  general  humbly  offer,  is,  whether  you  have  said  so 
much  as  with  safety  might  be  said,  and  as  the  case  may 
reqtdre,  for  the  gaining  of  a  just  advantage  to  the  common 
Christian  cause. 

We  design,  in  fight,  not  onlj  to  keep  ourselves  «afe,  but 
to  overcome  ^  and  not  in  preeho  only,  but  t»  UUo,  hwars 
indeed  ot  this  sort,  both  our  own  safety  and  victoiyare 
less  to  be  valued  than  truth.  Which,  being  of  a  piece,  can 
be  injured  in  no  part,  without  some  damage  to  the  whole 
frame  of  congenerous  truth.  And  as  it  is  very  possible, 
while  an  enemy  is  withstood  attacking  some  one  foit,  a 
greater  loss  may  not  be  provided  against  elsewhere ;  it  may 
so  fall  out  in  affairs  of  this  kind  too,  that  the  care  of  de- 
fending some  one  truth  may  be  accompanied  with  ajre- 
sent  not  attending  to  the  jeopardy  of  divers  others.  Tbe 
nearer  we  approach  an  adversiCnr  (within  just  Umiu^)  in 
these  rational  decertations.  the  less  he  can  have  to  say 
against  us. '  But  being  well  fesolved  ourselves  about  the 
main'  point  of  disagreement,  we  then  take  care  not  to 
come  so  near,  as  to  fall  in  with  him,  pass  into  his  tent^ 
and  give  away  our  main  cause. 

I  aim,  worthiest  Sir,  far  firom  assuming  so  much  to 
my^lf  or  detracting  so  much  from  yon,  as  togive  a  judg- 
ment that  this  really  is  done  in  your  diaicourses  about  the 
trinity.  I  only  submit  to  jrour  own  most  penetrating  judg- 
ment, what  may  be  fhrther  requisite  aina  possible  m  this 
matter,,  to  take  away  any  appearances  hereof,  and  prerent 
ill  consequences  that  may  too  easily  ensne.  I  have  Jdt 
my  own  part,  long  imposed  it  upon  myself  to  abstain  ntan 
any  posiave  inceptions  concemini^  the  Qodhead,  beyond 
what  I  find  expressly  contained  in  the  divine  revelation, 
or  what  the  reason  of  things,  either  antecedently  thereto, 
or  conseouentially  thereupon,  doth  most  evidently  per- 
suade ana  reqnire,;  and  do  greatly  approve  the  same  cau- 
tion, which  I  caimot  but  observe  with  you :  but  desire  it 
may  be  weighed  whether  such  measures  may  not  and  must 
not  lead  us  further. 

As  for  the  word  penon,  you  prudently  profess  not  to  be 
fond  of  it,  the  thing  bein?  agreed,. thongin  you  also  truly 
jud^e  it  a  jjpod^ora, -and  sufficiently  warranted.  For  the 
nation  signified  by  it,  you  all  along  seem  to  decline  that  d 
the  schools,  or  the  inetaphysical  one,  which,  you  knov, 
makes  it  to  be-  a  rational,  or  intelligent,  suipftrnk^mi  u^ 
to  tiake  up  with  (what  I  think  I  may,  wanting  a  fitter,  t./. 
a  mere  comprehensive  word,  call)  the  dvil  nation  m  it; 
which  will  allow  the  same  man  to  be  capable  of  sustain- 
ing three  or  more  persons,  supposin^his  circumstances  or 
qualifications  to  be  8U9h  or  such,  as  to  that  purpose  yoB 
speak  both  in  your  letters  and  sermons. 
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Now  wherefis  yoahave  also  told  us,  Letter  1.  that  hyper- 
mMif  you  mean  that  distinction  (whatever  it  be}  by  which 
the  three  persons  are  distinguished  firom  each  other ;  tha^ 
which,  with  great  submission,  and  most  profound  respect 
10  joa,  I  propose  to  your  further  consideration,  will  be  car 
pable  of  being  resolved  into  these  two  inquiries. 

I.  Whether  only  such  a  distinction  of  the  Divine  per- 
sons, as  this  amounts  to,  will  be  sufficient  to  found  the  se- 
veral attributions  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  dist^lct- 
Sand  severaUjT  to  them,  and  to  preserve  the  soheme  of 
hristian  religion  entire.  Which  is  wont  to  be  deduced 
from  these  sacred  writings. 

n.  Whether  some  further  distinction  may  not  be  ad- 
mitted as  possible,  consistently  with  the  solved  unity  of 
the  Godhead. 

As  to  the  former,  1.  Whereas,  you  think  the  word  per- 
son to  be  a  good  word,  and  sufficiently-  warranted  by  Scrip- 
ture, Heb.  i.  3.  where  the  son  is  called  the  express  image 
of  his  Father's  person ;  alleging  that  so  we  render  the  word 
hfpMiasis  which  is  there  used,  and  do  mean  by  it  what  you 
thmk  to  be  there  meant  *,  I  desii^  you  would  please  to  con- 
sider whether  the  word  hfpffttastSf  according  to  the  com- 
mon use  of  it,  will  admit  to  be  so  taken,  as  you  enlain 
yourself  to  mean  by  the  word  person.  For  though  the 
Latin  word  persona^  as  you  say,  according  to  the  true  and 
ancient  sense,  may  weU  enough  admit  to  be  sotaken^  as 
that  the  tame  man  n^ight  sustain  three  penons,  I  ofier  it  to 
your  re-oonsideratioD,  whether  ever  you  have  observed 
the  word  kffostasiSf  in  any  sort  of  autnors,  when  it  signi- 
ies  any  person  at  all,  (for  I  know  that  it  freqtlently  signi- 
lies  somewhat  else  than  aper^,)  to  betaken  in  that  sense. 
And  whether  one  hypostasis  so  tiucen  as  it  uses  to  be  when 
it  signifies  a  person,  may  not  be  capable  of  sustaining  three 
of  those  persons  which  you  here  aescribe.  Ajid  whether, 
according  to  this  seAse,  you  mean  not  God  to  be  only  one 
soeh  hypostasis, 

3.  Bie  pleased  further  hereupon  to  ccmsider  how'well  ir 
agrees  with  this  supposition  oi  God's  being  but  one.kwos- 
tasis  or  intelligent  suppositum,  so  frequently  te  speak,  as 
the  Holy  Scriptures  do,  of  the  Father,  Son  or  wbid^he 
Spirit  or  Holy  Ghost,  as  three  distinct  Fs  or  He's.  The 
Lord  poosessea  me  (as  the  Div^e  *Word  or  Wisdom  is 
broDgnt  in  speaking^  in  the  begimiing  of  his  way— I  was 
set  Dp  fipom  everlastmg,  Prov.  viii.  9S,  S3.  When  he  pre- 
parea  the  heavens  I  was  there,  ver.  27.  >  Then  wa^  I 
by  him,  rer.  30,  Ac  The  Word— was  with  God.  John  i. 
1.  He  was  in  the  wprld,  ver.  10.  We  beheld  his  gloiy, 
ver.  14.  And  of  the  Spirit  He  dwelleth  With  you,  Jom 
ziv.  17.  The  Holy  Ghost  whom  the  Father  will  send  in 
my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  ver.  36.  And 
whom  I  will  send  y/>u  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of 
me,  chap.  zv.  36.  And  ttrhen  hf  i^  come,  be  will  reprove 
the  world— chap,  xvi  8..  And  the  observation  seems  to 
me  as  weighty,  as  it  is  usual,  that,  in  some  of  the  mentioned 
chaxicers,  the  somewhat  hard  jyn^iu  of  construetmgifffrv*; 
witn  nw^a,  (even  where  mpSjiXriTos  is  not  the  nearer  suppo- 
siHom,  but,  m  one  place,  a  very  jemote  one,  and  one 
wonld  think  too  r^ote  to  be  ref<^rred  to,  ver.  13, 14.)  is 
rather  chosen  to  be.nsed  than  that  the  Spirit  should  not  be 
spoken  of  as  a  distinct  he,  or  rather  than  he  should  l)e 
called  U,  which  could  sot  so  fitly  notify  a  person.  If  the 
same  man  were  a  king,  a  general,  and  a  father,  I  doubt 
whether  that  wOqld  give  sufficient  ground  to  his  being 
called  he,  and  he^  and  he. 

3.  But  the  distinct  predicates  spoken  of  the  three  sacred 
persons  in  ^e  Godhead  seem  much  more  to  challenge  a 
greater  distinction  of  the  persons  than  youf  notion  of  a 
person  doth  seem  to  admit ;  that  of  sending  and  being  sent. 
spoken  so  often  of  the  first  in  reference  to  the  sect^ui,  ana 
<k  the  first  and  second  in  reference  to  the  (hirdi^  as  not  to 
need  the  quoting  of  places.  If  the  same  man  were  a  kio^, 
a  general,  and  a  judge,  methinks  it  would  not  wellsouare 
with  the  usual  K)rms  of  speaking  among  men  rana  GK)4 
speaks  to  men  as  men)  to  say,  that,  as  the  'first,  he  sends 
the  two  latter,  that  is,  himself.  * 

And  one  would  think  our  being  required  to  be  baptized 
in  the  distinct  names  of  the  Father,  Sob,  and  Holy  Qhost, 
should  signify  some  greater  distinction. 

As  also  that  three  are  said  to  bear  witness  in  heaven.  I 
loaht  that  in  a  cause  wherein  oifr  law  reouires  two  or  more 


witnesses,  the  same  man  that  should  be  a  fiuher,  a  bio* 
ther,  and  a  son,  would  scarce  thereupon  be  admitted  for 
three  witnesses. 

And  how  the  incamabion  of  the  Son  can  be  understood 
according  to  your  notion  of  person,  without  the  Esther's 
and  Holy  Ghost's  incarnation  also,  I  confess  I  cannot  appre- 
hend. Your  notion  of  a  verson  contradistinet  to  the  scho- 
lastic notion,  as  was  said  before,  seems  to  leave  the  God- 
head to  be  but  OYK  hypqstasiSy  or  person^  in  the  latter  sense. 
How  then  are  we  tp  conceive  of  the  hypostatical  union  1 
'The  assumed  nature  will  be  as  much  hypostatically  imited 
with  the  Father,  or  the  Spirit,  as  with  the  Son. 

3.  And  doth  not  this  civil.«or  merely  respective,  notion 
of  a  person,  the  other  being  left,  fall  m  with  the  Antitrini- 
tarian  1  Will  it  not  make  us  Unitarians  only,  as  they  af* 
feet  to  call  themselves  ?  Would  any  or  thein  (as  you  are 
pleased  to  take  notice,  Letter  6.  p.  1,  9.)  say,  none  but  a 
mad-man  would  deny  there  may  be  three  persons  in.  one 
God,  have  been  so  mad  Tnot  vet  professing  themselves  eon- 
verts)  as  to  say  soj  if  they  nad  not  su|>jpo6ed  their  cause 
not  hurt  Iqt  this  notion  of  a  person  %  For,  (as  you  well  say. 
Letter  I.)  we  n^ed  not  be  lond  of  words,  so  the  thing  be 
agreed  *,  so  have  they  equal  reason  to  si^,  we  need  not  be 
afraid  of  words,  if  m  the  sense  jrou  a^ree  with  us.  And 
with  one  sort  of  them  I  only  desire  you  to  consider  how 
great  an  appearance'the  asserting  only,  of  thi^  persons,  in 
the  one  sense,  quitting  the  olher,will  carry  off  an  agreement. 

And  have  they  npt  all  the  advantage  left  them-  which 
they  seek  in  arguing  against  the  satiuaction  made  by  our 
Savour,  fh>m  the  necessity  of  an  aUeriiy,  that  in  the  busi- 
ness of  inaking  satisfaction  there  must  be  aUer  atpm  alter, 
one  vfho  saHsjUs^  and  aiiother  loho  is  iatis/ied.  I  do  very 
well  know,  what  instances  are  brought  of  human  rulers 
making  satisfaetidn  for  delinquents,  but  there  is  no  parity 
in  the  cases,  they  being  themselves  debtors  to  the  governed 
copuntUiity,  as  God  is  not,  who  hath  with  most  undoubted 
righteousness  made  all  things  for  himself. 

4.  And  consider  whether  oy  your  notion  of  a  person  you 
forsake  not  the  generality  of^tnem,  who  have  gone,  as  to 
this  point,  under  thte  repute  of  orthodox  1  who  no  doubt, 
have  underwood  jby  three  persons,  three  intelligent  hypos' 
tasis ;  though  they  nave  dinered  in  thinking,  some  of  mem, 
that  only  a  rpdmt  hri^tatt  was  the^enitum  or  spiratum  as  to 
thetiArd  latter:  a  notion  that  is  either  too  Ihie,  or  too  little 
solid,  for  some  minds  to  ^[rasp,  or  take  any  hold  of:  others 
that  the  Divine  nature  might  itself  .be  some  way  said  to  be 
communicate  to  them.    But  I  pass  to  the 

II.  Inquiry,  Wh^her  some  further  distinction  may  not 
be  admitted  a$  possible  1  The.only  thing  that  straitens  us 
here,  4s  the  most  .unquestionable  wnity  or  wUeitf  (as  we 
may  call  it)  of  the  Godhead.  Which,  if  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  defended,  I  must  yet  for  my  part,  notwithstand- 
ing these  hardships  (and  l  know  no  man  with  whom  I 
could  do  it  with  more  inclination)  fall  in  with  you,  ,But 
I  must  crave  it  of  you,  so  far  to  fall  in  with  you  know  not 
who^  as  to  apply  your  clearer  mind,  as  I  do  my  more 
cloudy  o|ke;.to  consider  whether  it  can  or  no.,  you  will 
here  say,  Further  than  what  1  and  what  would  I  have 
ftirtherl 

To  the  former  of  these,  I  only  say,  farther  than  the  as- 
serting, ih  very  deed,  but  one  Smostasis,  in  the  Godhead, 
distinguished  no  otherwise  into  tpiee,  than,  by  certain  re- 
lative capacities,  like  those  which  may  among  men  be  sus- 
tained hy  one  and  the  same  man;  and  which  distinction, 
as  you  alter  add,  is  analogous  to  what,  in  created  beings, 
is  called  diitindio  mefdalS. 

To  the  latter,  I  desire  you'  to  observe  what  I,  generally 

Sropose,  not  that  we  may  positively  assert  any  fhrther 
eterminate  distinction  as  certain  and  known ;  but  only 
whether  we  may  not  admit  ,some  ftuther  distinction  to  te 
j^ossible,  in  consistency  ^ith  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  I 
do  equally  detest  and  dread  to  speak  with  r^sh  and  pe- 
remptory confidence  about  things  both  so  mysterious  and 
so  sacred.  But  may  We  not  mod^ly  f^y,  that  if  to  that 
economy  which  God  hath  represented  hiniself  in  his  word, 
to  bear,  and  keep  afoot,.towards  bis  creatures,  any  fhrther 
distinction  than  hath  been  assigned  is  necessary,  it  is  also 
fossOie,  and  may  be,  for  ought  we  know:  if^ indeed  wo 
Know  nothing  to  the  contrary.  What  is  i* 
sure  cnimot  he  necessary.    But  God  1 


r  we  are 
'  best  and  only 
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kaofWjB  Us  owB  Mtiife,  nd  irkat  Ids  own  memine  is  in 
thexepresentatioiihehaUimadetoiis.  Ifwesineerelf  aim 
to  understand  his  meaning,  that  we  may  bear  onrsehres 
towards  him  accordingly,  he  will  with  merciful  indut 
gence  consider  our  short,  or  mis-apprehensions.  But  we 
need  not  say  there  is  not  this  or  that  distinction,  if  really 
we  do  not  know  there  is  not.  While  we  know  so  little  of 
natures  inferior  to  our  own,  and  even  of  our  own  nature, 
and  how  things  axe  distinguished  that  belone  to  ouiselTes^ 
we  have  little  reason  to  be  aby  of  confeesing  ignorance 
idbout  the  natnre  of  God. 

Therefore  I  moat  entirely  agree  to  the  two  oonclnsioAa 
of  the  ingteiona  W.  J.  wherewith  he  eonolndes  his  letter. 
But  in  the  meantime  (and  pnrsuantly  enough  thereto)  can- 
not but  doubt  tiie  concludingneas  of  his  yety  ^Mmte  rea^ 
soninga  a^dnst,.  at  least,  some  of  the  ezpreaaions  of  that, 
kamed  person,  (Dr.Sherioek,)  which  he  animadverts  upon 
as  I  perceive  yon  also  do,  p.  16.  of  your  seventh  letter* 
And  even  W.  J.  himself,  for  with  a  pious  modesty  he  tells 
us-Hsoncening  infinite  natures  he  prerames  not  to  deter- 
mine.  Letter,  if.  8.  ' 

What  he  oofecta  against  that  anthpr^  havdngsaid  the 
Divine  persons  are  three  beings  really  distinct,  (wherein 
I  instance,  not  intending  to  run  thron^n  that  elaborate  let- 
ter,) that  Oiai  there  must  be  three  distmct  easenees— seems 
to  me  a  ir^pyvr.  I  doubt  not  the  author  will  easily  admit . 
it.  But  what  will  be  the  consequence  1  That  therefpre 
there  are  three  Deities  1  That  cannot  be  his  meaning, 
nor  be  consequent  ttom  it,<  if  he  only  means  that  the  Deity 
compreheiids  in  it  three  such  essences.  If  indeed  he  think 
Aoae  three  beings  areas  distinct  as  Peter,  James,  and  John  *, 
what  is  said  by  W.  J.  against  him,  I  think  irrefragable, 
that  then  they  are  no  otherwise  one,  than  Peter,  James,  and 
John ;  and  by  him  against  kimsielf ;  for  Peter,  James,  and 
Jolm,  are  not  mutually  self-conscious,  as  they  are  asserted 
to  be:  which  mutual  self-conaeiottness,  since  it  is  sup- 
posed to  make  the  three' Divine  persons  one,  can^  be 
supposed  to  leave  them  so  distinct,  as  they  ar^  with  whom 
it  IS  not  found.  '       '    . 

As  to  what  is  observed  of  thedefoctive  expression  of  this 
miitive  prii^iple  by  th^  word  eenscioinsness,  that  bare 
consdousntes,  without  cansent,  is  no  more<than  bare  om- 
nisciency ;  sure  it  is  not  so>  much,  Ibr  oonscioustiess  doth 
not  signify  omnisciency.  ■  We  are  conscious  to  ourselves, 
yet  are  not  omniscient  But  I  veckdn,  (as  I  find  he  also 
doth,)  &at  even  consent  added  to  consciousness,  would  yet 
leave  the  expression  defective,  and  still  want  the  unifying 
power  whlcli  is  sonoht  after.-  For  it  wot:M  infer  i^o  more 
than  a  sort  of  moral  union,  which,  in  the  kind  of  it,  may 
ie  found  a^noBg  ,men,  between  whom  there  is  so  little  of 
natural  union  (speaking  of  the  numerical  nature)  that  they 
are  actfially  s^Mrate. 

But  now  may  we  not  suppose  (as  that  which  is  possible, 
and  actually  is^  for  ou^t  we  know)  what  may  be  ftmda^ 
mental  to  both  consciousness  and  cojisent,  a  natural  union 
even  of  thenumerical  natures  1  Such  a  union  Vould  not 
infer  a  uni^,  or. identity  af  Uiese  natures,  essences,  sub^ 
stances,  or  beiiigs  themselves.  For,  as  W.  J.  hath  well 
urged,  (Letter,  p.  5,  6.)  "  Substahces  upon  union  are  not 
eonfonnded  or  identified,  or  brtm^ht  to  unity  of  stibstance, 
bat  continuing  numerically  distmct  substances,  acquire 
some  mutual  community  or  communication  pf  operations, 
Ac.  And  deferring  the  consideration  awhile  what  this 
would  signify  towards  the  unity,  notwithstanding,  of  the 
Godhead,  we  shall  take  notice  how  accommodatingly  to 
our  present  purpose  W.  J.  spealc^  in  what  fellows,  where 
instancing  in'the  chief  unions  that  are  known'  to  us,-  he 
ssjrs,  "X>ur  soul  and  body  are  two  substances  really  dis- 
tinct, and  in  doee  union  with  one  another.  But  aotwith- 
stanoittg  this,  they -continue  distinct  substaiices  ondef  that' 
union.  In  like  manner  t^e  human  soul  of  Christ  is, in 
union  with  the  Log»s,  or  second  person  of  the  trini^, 
which  we  call  an  bypostatical  union.  But  neither  doth 
diis  union  ihake  a  unity  of  substance.  For  the  two  sub- 
stances of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  continue  dis- 
tinct under  that  union."  Tis  true,  he  adds,  "  which  must 
not  be  allowed  in  the  unit^  of  the  Qodhead,  where  there 
can  te  no  plurality  or  multq)licity  of  substances."  Nor  do 
I  say  that  H  must,  I  only  say.  Do  we  know,  or  are  we  sore, 
there  is  no  sort  of  plurality  1 


But  if  we  are  sore  Aat  there  are  temporal  laions,  (ie. 
begun  in  time,)  as  in  ourselves,  for  instenee,  of  two  sob- 
atances  diat  make  but  one  man,  and  in  oar  Saviour  a  h%- 
man  nature  and  divine  that  make  but  one  Emmanuel; 
how  do  we  know  but  that  there  may  be  three  in  the  God- 
head that  make  but  one  God?    And  the  rather,  becanse 
this  being  supposed,  it  must  also  be  supposed  that  thej 
are  necessarily  and  eternally  united,  and  with  a  conjunct 
natural  impossibUi^  of  ever  bein^  or  having  been,  other- 
wise, whereof  the  absolute  immutability  of  OoA  must  vipcn. 
that  supposition  most  certainly  assure  us.  And  such  a  sup- 
posed union  will  be  most  remote  from  making  the  Deity 
an  aggregate.  And  for  any  thinff  of  compoatioa,  I  te^kon 
we  are  most  stricttf  boimd  to  believe  every  thmg  of  tke 
most  perfect  simplicity  of  the  Divine  Being  w&h  ks 
woid  mforms  us  of;  and  to  asaeni  to  every  diing  that  is 
with  plain  evidence  demonstrable  of  it    But  not  every 
thing  which  the  schools  would  impose  upon  us.  whlxHit 
such  testimoi^y  or  evidence. .  For  as  none  can  "  Know  the 
thmgs  of  a  man,  but  (he  s>irit  of  man  which  is  in  him; 
so  nor  can  any  knov  the  things  of  Gkid,  but  the  Spirit  of 
Gk)d."  Nor  can  I  think  the  argument  concluding  from  the 
imperfectioin  of  a  being,  in  iniich  distinct  thin^  concur 
that  were  separate,  or.  are  de  lutvo  united,  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  a  bemg,  in  which  things  some  w^  distinct  are  n^ 
oessarily. and  eternally  self-united.    Nor  can  therefinre 
agree  with  W«  J.  thar  we  are  Uf  k)ok  (universally)  npon 
reied  distinction  as  a  mark  of  superabili^*,  or  thi&t  clear 
and. distinct  conception  is  to  us  the  rule  of  partihOity. 
For  though  I  wifi  not  aiirm  that  tobe  the  state  ofall  created 
spirits ;  yet  I  eanntot  deny  it  to  be  possible  that  God  night 
Jiave  created  auch  a  being,  as  should  have  in  it  distinct, 
(assiffuable)  parts,  aU  of  them  essential  to  it,  and  not  as 
parable  from  it  witl^ut  the  cessation  of  the  whole.  But 
now,,  aa  the  accession  of  the  human  nature  to  the  Divine 
in  the  hyposta^ibal  union  infer  no  imperfection  to  die  Di- 
vine, so  much  less  would  what  things  we  may  suppose 
natmrally,  necessaiily.  and  eternally  united  in  the  God> 
head,  infer  any  impenection  therein.     ' 

1  easiiy  admit  what  is  said  by  W.  J.,  Letter,  paged, 
That  we  have  no  better  definition  of  God,  than  that  he  is 
—a  Spirit  infinitely  perfect.  But  then,  being  so  far  tauglit 

S'  himself  my  conceiAion  of  him,  I  must  include  in  iu 
is  trinal  distinction,  or  a  triple  somewhat  wbich  he  at- 
films  of  himself,  and  without  which,  or  any  one  whereof, 
he  .were  ndt  infinitely  penect  and  consequently  not  Gk)d, 
and  that  all  toi^he^  db  make  one  Gqd^  As  you  most  apt- 
ly say  of  your  resemblance  of  him,  a  cube,  there  are  in  it 
tnree  dimensions  truly  distinct  from  each  other,  yet  aU 
these  are  but.  one  cube,'  aftid  if  any  one  of  the  three  vere 
wanting,  it  Veie  not  a  cube. 

Set  tms  down  then  for  the  notion  of  God.  that  he  is  a 
Spirit  ^infinitely  perfect,  comprehending  in  tnat  aDmiino> 
dousjperfection  a  trinal  distinction,  or  three  persons  tnly 
distinct,  each  whereof  is  God.  What  will  be  the  conse- 
queDce  ?  that  therefore  there  are  three  Gods  '^  Not  at  all, 
but  that  each,  of  these  partaking  diyjne  natnre  give  us  aa 
inadequate,  and  altogether  a  most  perfectly  adequate  aad 
entire,  i^otion  of  God.  Nor  would  t£e  language  d'this  hy- 
pothesis be^ig  pressed .  to  ^eak  out  (as  be  says  in  his  let- 
ter) be  this-jUiese  are  not  nt  to  be  called  three  Godsj  hat 
not  possible  (with  nfiy  truth)  to  be  so  called. 

i^ld  whereas  he  a!uer  teUs  us,  these  tlnree  beings  united 
by  similitude  of  nature,  mutual  •  consciousness,  consent, 
co-operation  under  the  freexeA  union  possible ;  and  in  that 
state  of  union  do  constitute  the  rd  diTw,  the  entire  all-com- 
prehensive Qodhead,  and  adds,  this  looks  somewhat  lil» 
a  conceivable  thing.    To  this  I  note  two  things : 

1.  That  he  makes  it  not  look  like  so  conceiTO>le  a  thing, 
as  it  really  niay  do.  For  he  leaves  out  the  most  important 
thing,  that  wa$  ks  s^ppo^le  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  prior 
to  a  mere  similitude,  vis.  a  natural  union  of  these  (sup- 
posed) distinct  essences,  without  which  they  are  not  under 
the  greatest  union  posnble;  and  which,  oeing  supposed 
necessary^,  aad  eternal,  cannot  admit  these  should  be  more 
thati  one  God. 

3.  I  note,  that  what  he  opposes  to  it,  (so  defectively  re- 
presented) if  as  defective,  that  the  Christian  trinity  doth 
not  use  to  be  represented  thus,  &c.  What  hurt  is  there  in 
it,  if  it  can  be  more  intelligibly  represented  than  haih  been 
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Qsedl  But  ks  gentle  tMatment  of  this  hypothesis,  which 
k  thought,  «9  he  represents  it,  not  altogether  nninteilitfi- 
lijr,  and  which  with  some  help  may  be  more  inteiligiMe, 
beome  one  hiquiriog  what  might  most  safely,  and  witb 
least  torture  to  oar  own  minds,  be  said  or  thought  in  so 
awM  a  mjrsteiy.  It  however  seemsnot  proper  to  call  this 
an  hyposwieal  union— much  less  to  aa?  it  amoums  to  no 
more.  It  amoonts  not  to  so  much.  For  an  hypoatatieal 
or  personal  onion  would  make  the  temsunited  (the  unita^ 
the  things  or  aomewhats  tuider  Ibis  nnion)  become  by  it 
one  hypostasis  or  person :  whereas  this  union  must  leara 
them  distinct  persona  or  liypostases,  but  makes  f  hem  one 
God.  In  titt  use  of  the  phrase  kyposUtHcal  or  personal 
union  the  denomination  is  not  taken  from  the  subject  of 
the  onion,  as  if  the  design  were  to  signify  that  to  be  divers 
kifpostasUyOt  persons,  but  from  the  effect  or  result  of  the 
mentioned  union,  to  signify  that  whidi  results  to  be  oQe 
person  or  Ju^tKiasis,  As  the  matter  is  f^ain  in  the  in- 
stance wherein  it  is  of  most  noted  use,  th)e  case  of  the  two 
niuires  united  in  the  one  person  of  the  Son  of  God ;  where 
tk  things  united  are  not  suppose^  to  be  two  penone,  but 
two  natures  so  eonjoined,  as  yet  to  make  but  ope  person, 
which  therefore  is  (he  negative  result  or.eHfect'  of.  the 
Q&ioB,  viz,  that  the  person  is  not  multiplied  by  the  dcoesr 
sioQ  of  another  nature,  but  remains  still  only  one.  But  this 
were  a  union  quite  of  another  kind,  vi^.  of  the  three  hy^ 
foiasa,  still  remaining  distinct,  and  ooncurring^  in  one 
(Godhead.  And  may  not  thift  be  supposed  without  preju- 
dice to  its  perfection. 

For  the  schoob  themsdres  appose  themselTes  not  to 
tdmit  a  coD^x)sitioa  prejudicial  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Godhead,  when  they  admit  three  modes  of  eubsisteUce, 
which  are  distinct  from  one  another,  and  from  the  GM- 
head,  which  they  must  admit.  For  if.  each  of  them  were 
^  very  Ckxihead,  each  of  them  (as  is  urged  agaiAst  us  by 
TOO  bow  who}  must  have  three  pertons  belonging  to  it, 
as  the  Gk>dhead  hath.  And  yourself  acbvowledge  three 
«>mewhats  in  the  Gk>dhead  distinct,  or  eUe  they  oould  not 
he  three.  I  will  not  here  «r^  thifct  if  they  be  three  some- 
whats,thcy  must  be  three  thmgs,  not  three  nothings ;  for 
howeTeruaeasy  it  is  to  assign  a  medium  between  something 
and  nothing,  I  shall  waive  .that  metaphysical  contest.  But 
jet  ooUect,  that  sivtplicHy  in  the  very  strictest  sense  that 
^be  coneeived,  is  not,  «n  your  acQount,  to  be  ascribed  to* 
God,  either  aoeording  u>  his  own  word,  or  tha  reason  of 
things. 

U  may  here  be  urged,  Sow  can  we  conceive  tliis  natural 
iDion  (as  I  have  adventured  to  phrase  it)  of  the^  three  per^ 
«ns,  suppodng  them  distinct  thmgs.  sabstaiites,  or  spirits  1 
BSQch  a  vniou  con<;eivable,  as  snail  make  th^m  be  but 
<»e  God,  and  not  be  such,  as  shall  make  them  cease  to  be 
three  distinct  things,  substances,  or  spirits  7  We  find  in- 
deed the  mentioned  unions  of  soul  and  body  in  oip^lves, 
^<)  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  consistent  fenoufi^  with 
n^fett  distiuQtion ;  but  then  the  things  united  are  in 
themselves  of  most  different  natures.  Bat  if  things  of  :^(, 
congenerous  a  nature  be  unitedr  wiU  not  their  dismction 
be  lost  in  their  union  1 ' 

I  answer,  1.  That  a  Spirit  and  a  roirit  act  numerically 
tt  distinct,  as  a  body  and  a  spirit.  And,  9.  That  we  may< 
certaioly  conceive  it  as  possible  to  God  to  hftv«  united  two 
ot  three  created  spirits,  and 'by  as  strict  union  as  is  be- 
^een  our  souls  and  bodies^  without  eonfbuading  them ; 
sod  I  reckon  the  tmion  between  our  souls  ana  bodies 
muchniore  wonderful  than  that  would  have  be^n.  Why 
then  is  an  unmade,  tmoreated*  union  of  three  spirits  leas 
conceivable  as  that  which  is  to  be  pre^eupposed  to  their 
ttotnal  consciouspessi 

I  shall  not  move,  or  meddle  with,  any  controversy  about 
the  infinity  of  these  three  supposed  substances  or  spirits,  it 
hem;?  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  contemplations  of 
that  kind  cannot  but  be  above  our  measure.  And  well 
loovinghow  much  easier  it  is  to  puzzle  oneself  upon  thaf 
qocj^ioo,  An  pouU  dart  injlniiuin  inJlniU  vt^$utiuSy  than  to 
iocak  aatJsryingljr  and  tmefltceptionably  about  it  to  ano- 

And  though  I  will  not  use  the  expressions,  as  signifyiof^' 
ny  formed  judgment,  that  there  are  three  things,  snth 
^ces,  or  smrits  in  the  Godhead,  (as  yon  that  there  are 
«ree  8omewhat8,)yet,  a^  I  have  many  years  thoughfi  I  do 


still  think,  that  what  the  learned  W.  J.  dotk  bat  more 
lightlv  touch  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  beiag  pro- 
duced (which  term  I  use,  but  reciting  it,  as  he  doth)  not 
by  a  voluntary  external,  but  by  mi.  iatenaJ,'  necessaryyand 
emanative  act,  hath  great  wei^t  in  it. 

In  short,  mv  sense  hath  lon^  lain  thus,  and  I  submit  it 
to  your  searching  and  candid  judgment,  ifiz.  That  though 
we  need  not  have  determinate  thoughts,  how  fir  the  Fa- 
theci  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  distinguished  ^  yet  we 
must  conceive  thepi  in  the  general  to  be  so  far  distin- 
guished^ as  is  really  necessary  to  the  founding  the  distinct 
.attributions  which  the  Scriptures  do  distinct^  give  them. 
And  that  whatever  distinction  is  truly  necessary  to  that 
purpose,  will  )ret  not  hinder  the  two  latter^  participation 
with  (he  JlrM  in  the  Godhead,  which  can  be  out  one:  be- 
cause thut  though  we  are  led  by  plaid  Scripture,  aAd  the 
very  import  of  that  word^r  ^  conceive  of  the  Father  as  the 
Fountain,  yet  the  Son  being  from  him,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  them  both;  not  contingently,  or  d^pendently 
on  will  and.  pleasure,  t>ut  By  etpmal,  natural,  necessary 
promanation,  these  twe  latter  are  infinitely  distinguished 
from  the  whole  creation ;  ina»nuch  as  all  creatunes  are 
contingent  beings,'o^  dependent  upon  will  and  pleasure, 
as  the  character  is  given  i|s  of  created  M^ings,  Rev.  iv.  II. 
Thou  hast  mad^  aU  thines,  and  for  thT^leasure  they  are 
and  ^ere  created*  -But  that  whatever  is  what  it  is  neces- 
sarily, is  God.  For  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  dreams  of 
,some,  more  anciently,  and  of  ltle,>coBceming:  necessary 
mattfir,  and  the  sophisms  of  Spinosa  and  some  others, 
lending  to  prove  the  necessity  and  identity  of  all  substance, 
are  (wi^  what  they  aim  to  evince)  detnonstrably  false. 
The  sum  of  all  will  be  this, 

I.  That  we  can  be  mere  certain  of  nothing  than  that 
there  is  but  one  God. 

8.  We  are  most  sore  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
are  sufficiently  distinguished'  to  give  a  just  ground  to  the 
^distinct  attributions,  which  are  in^he  Scripture  severally 
given  tothem. 

3.  We  lire  not  sure  what  that  suiBfcieBt  distinction  is ; 
(^Therein  I'find  you  saying  with  me  over  and -over)  but 
whereas  yaa  rightly. make  the  word  person  applicable  to 
God,  but  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  which  ootains  of  it 
with  meA ;  why  may  it  not  be  said  it  may  be  fitly  applica- 
ble, for:6Ughtwe'know,  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  no- 
tion of  it  among  men,  whkh  makes  apersan  sknify  an  in« 
telligent  hypostasis^  and  so  three  distinot  intelligent  kffpos- 
tases. 

4.  But  if  that  suificieiit  distinction  can  be  no  less,  than 
that  there  be  in  the  Godhead  three  distinct  intelligent  kf- 
jHfstaseSf  each  having  its  own  distinct  singular  intelligent 
nature,  with  its*  proper  pertonaUtij  belohging  to  it,  we 
know  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  tnat  the  necessary  eter- 
nal nature  of  the  Godhead  may  udmit  thereof.  If  any  can 
from  plain  Scripture  testimony,  or  cogent  reason,  evince 
the  contrary,  let  the  evidence  be  produced.  In  the  mean- 
time We  need  not  imposie  up6n  onrselve^^any  fonnal  denial 
of  it    '  ' 

5.  If  the  contrary  eai^  be  evidenced,  and  that  hereupon 
it  be  designe|d  to  eonolude  thtft  there  pan  be  but  one  intel- 
ligent hrposta.^  in  the  Godhead,  and  therefore  that  the 
Son  arid  the  Holy  Ghost  are  but  creatures,  the  last  refuge 
must  be  to  deny  the  fonfiei  consequence,  and  to  allege 
that  th^gh  the  same  finite  singnlu'  nature  cannot  well  be 
understood  to  remain  entirely  to '  one,  and  be  communica- 
ted entirely  to  another,  and  another^  the  case  will  not  be 
the  same,  speaking  of  an  infinite  nature. 

If  what  IS  here  said  shall  occasion  to  yojn  any  new 
thoughts  that  you  shall  judge  may  be  of  common  use,  I 
conceive  there  will  be  no  need  of  publishing  my  letter,  but 
only  that  you  be  pleased, to  communicate  your  own  senti- 
ments, *as  from  younelf,  which  will  have  so  much  the 
more  of  authority  and  usefulness  with  them.  The  most 
considerable  thing  that  I  have  hinted,  is  the  necessair  pro- 
manation of  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that  m^it  distin- 
guish them  from  contingent  beings,  and>sofW)m  creatures; 
which  If  you.  think  inmroveable  to  any  good  purpose,  as  it 
hath  been  with  me  a  thought  mafiy  years  ol£  so  I  suppose 
it  notnev  to  you»  and  bemg  now  resumed  by  yea,  upon 
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this  occasion,  you  will  easily  cpUivate  it  to  better  advan- 
tage than  any  words  of  mine  can  gire  it. 

But  if  you  think  it  advisable  that  any  part  of  my  letter 
be  published,  if  jou  please  to  signify  your  mind  to  that 

purpose  in  one  Ime  to— ^marked it  yfill  come  sealed 

to  my  view,  an^  will  give  oppottunity  of  offering  mv 
thoughts  to  you,  what  parts  I  would  haVa  surore^sed, 
which  will  be  such  only,  as  shall  leave  the  rest  the  fuller 
testimony  of  my  being, 
Sir,       . 

Your  moat  sincere  honourer,  and  most 
respectful  humble  servant. 
Anonym. 

Poiret's  method  of  proving  a  trinity  in  the  Godhead, 
though  it  call  itself  mathematical  or  geometrical^  is  with 
me  mudi  less  convictive,  thaa  the  plam  scriptural  wiy. 


I^TTER  11. 


Sm, 

YOUR  eigVb  letter  happening  to  come  to  my  vie^Rr  be- 
fore it  was  printed  off,  I  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  no« 
tice  to  jrou  that  it  quite  misrepresents  the  intent  of  the  let- 
ter-to you  subscribed  Anonymous,  which  it  makes  to  be 
the  defending  or  excusing  some  expressions  of  Dr.  Sher- 
lock's ;  which  indeed  was  the  least  considerablething,  if  it 
were  any  thing  at  all,  in  the  design  of  that  letter,  ana  not 
altogether  accidental  to  it:  The  true  design  of  it  was,  that 
there  might  be  a  clearer  foundation  asserted  (as  possible 
at  least)  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  and  satisfaction 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Nor  can  the  forU  quod  sic  here  be 
solved  by  the  forU  quod  nou,  the  exigency  of  the  case  be- 
ing such,  as  that  ifvutre  be  possibU  it  will  be  highly  requi- 
tiU  $  and  that  it  cannot  well  be  avoided  to  assert  more, 
unless  it  eaa  b6  clearly  evinced  that  more  is  impossible. 
Nor  yet  is  it  neoessary  to  determine  how  much  more  is 
necessar3r.  But  not  only  the  commonly  received  framfi 
of  Christiah  doctrine  doth  seem  to  require  somewhat  be- 
yond what  the  mere  civil  or  respective  notion  of  the  word 
person  impoite;  bat  also  the  plain  .letter  of  Scripture, 
which  sm,  Heb.  i.  3,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  express 
image  of  the  Father's  hypostdsiSj  which  seems  tp  signify 
there  are  two  hypostases,  and  other  Scriptures  seem  to  say' 
enough,  whepce  we  may  with  parity  of  reason  colleqt  a 
third.  Now  that  letter  intimates,  I  think,  sufficient  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  whether  hypostasis  doth  not  signify  much  more 
than  person,  in  vonr  sense. 

The  principal  thing  that  letter  humbly  offered  to  consi- 
deraUon — t.  e.  whether  supposing  a  greater  distinction 
than  you  have  assigned  be  necessary,  it  may.  not  be  deiCend- 
ed,  by  the  just  supposal  that  the  pronumation  of  the  second 
or  third  persons  (or  hypostases  rather)  howsoever  diverse 
thev  are,  is  by  natural  eternal  necessity,  not  continent, 
or  aepending  upon  will  and  pleasure,  as  all  created  beings 
is  and  doth— is  alto^hei;  waivea.  That  letter  was  written 
with  d^ign  of  givmg  yon  the  occa3ion  of  Qonsiderine 
what  might  be  further  requisite  and  possible  to  be  asserted 
for  the  serving  of  the  truth,  and  with  (hat  sincerity  and 
plenitude  of  respect  to  you  that  it  might  be  wholly  in  your 
own  power  to  do  it  in  such  a  way,  as  wherein  not  at  all 
to  disserve  yourself.  Whic|i  temper  of  mind, is  still  the 
same  with 

Rer.  Sir. 

Your  most  imfeigned  honourer/ 

and  humble  servant, 
AnenyBL 

Decemb..  91. 


LETTER  m. 


WOITRT  Sm, 

I  AM  veiT  loath  troublesomely  to  importune  you.  But 
the  veiy  little  time  I  had  for  the  view  of  your  eighth  let- 


ter, before  I  wrote  mine  by  the  last  post,  not  allowiag  iw 
flilly  to  write  my  sense  as  to  that  part  which  coDcerndi 
my  former  letter,  I  take  leave  now  to  add,  tha  my  desigi 
in  it  (as  well  as  the  professed  design  of  the  letter  itseii) 
was.  to  offer  you  the  occasion  of  emploving  that  clear  un- 
derstanding^ wherewith  God  hath  blest  yon,  above  moGt, 
in  considerin^whether  a  greater  latitude  cannot  be  allowed 
us  in  conceivmg  the  distinction  of  the  three  in  the  God- 
head consistently  with  the  unity  thereof,  than  yoor  notion 
of «  person  will  extend  to.  And  if  it  can.  whether  itoogbt 
not  to  be  represented  (at  least  as  possible)  to  give  a  less 
exceptionable  ground  to  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation 
and  satisfaction  of  the  second  person,  in  order  whereto  it 
seems  tp  me  highly  requisite.  This  was  that  I  really  in- 
tended, and  not  the  vindicating  the  sentiments  of  that  an- 
thor,  which  youvnight  observe  that  letter  animadverts  npon. 
The  Scripture  seems  to  allow  a  gceater  lautnde,  by  the 
ground  it  gives  lis  to  apprehend  three  hypostases;  vhicb 
so  much  differ  from  the  notion  you  give  of  penens,  that 
one  hypostasis  may  sustain  three  such  persons  as  yon  d^ 
scribe.  The  only  thing  that  s^ems  to  straiten  us  in  this 
matter,  is  the  usual- doctrine  of  the  schools  aboul.the  Di- 
vine simplicityy,  I  confess  I  greatly  coveted  to  hare  had 
your  thoughts  engaged  in  silling  and  examining  that 
doctrine ;  so  far  as  to  (insider  whether  there  be  reafly  nj 
thing  in  it  cogent  and  demonstrate,  that  will  be  repog* 
nant  to  what  is  overturned  in  that  letter.  And  I  the  rather 
desired  more  room  might  be  gained  in  this  matter,  appr^ 
bending  the  unitarians  (as  they  more  lately  affect  to  call 
the^iselves)  might  upon  the  whole,  think  you  more  thein 
than  ours ;.  and  while  they  agree  with  you  concerning  the 
pos^bility  of  such  a  trinity  as  you  assert,  may  jodge  their 
advantage  against  the  other  meutioned  doctrines,  no  its 
•than  it  was. 

My  desiring  that  letter  of  ipine  might  not  be  printed, 
was  most  agreeable  to  «f hat  I  intended  in  writing  it;  thai 
was,  only  to  suggest  to  you  somewhat  (very  loosely)  that 
I  reckoned  you  more  capable  than'  Bny  man  I  knev,  to 
cultivate,  and  iiliprove.  to  the  great  service  of  the  common 
Christian  cause.  And  that  yon  might  seem  to  say,  what 
you  might,  upon  youf  own  searrh,  find  safe  and  fit  to  be 
said,  as  merely  from  yourself^  without  takiiig  notice  vhat 
occasion  was^ven  yon^by  any  such  letter  at  all.  Had  1 
designed  it  for  public  view,  it  should  have  been  writ  with 
more  carte,  and  with  more  (expressed)  respect  to  you.  Bnt 
if,  upon  the  whole,  you  ludge  there  is  nothing  in  it  con-^ 
deranle  to  the  purposes  it  mentions,  my  further  request  s, 
ypii  win  please  rather  to  suppress  that  part  of  yonr  letter 
whicA  concerns  it,  (for  which  I  suppose  there  is  yet  oppor- 
tunity,) and  take  no  noUce  any  such  letter  came  to  yotf 
hands.    I  am, 

Beverend  Sir^ 

Your  most  respectftd, 

humble  aervint, 

Ananyvt 
.  December  19, 91. 


SUMMARY  PROPOSITIONS. 

CpUeeted  mut  of  the  foregoing  discourses,  mare  hrie/f  tftf- 
ing  to  view  the  substance  ^  what  is  eonlaimed  in  (km, 

1.  Op  the  unitf  of  the  Godhead  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
it  being  in  reason  demonstrable,  and  most  'expressly  often 
asserted  in  Scripture.        /  ' 

2.  That  there  is  9,Mnity  in  the  Godhead,  of  Father, 
Son,  or  Word,  and  Holy  Gnost,  is  the  plain,  obvious  sense 
of -so  many  scriptures,  that  it  apparently  tends  to  fhistrate 
the  design  of  thewhole  Scripture  revelaition,  and  to  make 
it  useless,  not  to  admit  this  trinity,  or  otherwise  to  onder- 
stand  such  scriptures. 

3.  That  therefore  die  devising  any  other  sense  of  sock 
scriptures  ought  by  no  means  to  oe  attempted,  unless  this 
trinity  in  the  Godnead  can  be  evidently  demonstrated  to 
be  impossible. 

4.  That  the  impossibiUty  of  it  can  nerer  be  adBOBSttft- 
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ted  fhmi  the  mere  unitf  of  tae  GMhead,  which  may  be 
snch,  as  to  admit  these  distinctions  in  it,  for  aught  we 
faov. 

5.  Nothing  is  more  appropriate  to  the  Godhead  than  to 
be  a  necessari]]r  existent,  intelligent  Being :  since  idl  crea- 
mres,  whether  inteliigent  or  unintelligent,  are  contingent, 
depending  apon  the  will  of  the  necessary,  intelligent  Be- 
ing. 

6.  If  therefore  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  do  co- 
exist in  thcGkNihead  necessarily,  they  cannot  Imt  be  God. 

7.  And  if  the  first  be  conceived  as  the  foutUain^  the  se- 
cond as  bf  natural,  necessary  (not  voluntary,  promahation 
from  tbe  first,  the  third  by  natural,  necessary  (not  volun- 
tary) spiration,  so  as  that  neither  of  these  latter  could  have 
been  otherwise ;  this  aptly  agrees  with  the  notions  of  Fa?- 
ther,  Son,  and  Spirit  distinctly  put  upon  them,  and  -infi- 
nitely distinguishes  the  two  latter  ttojA  all  creatures  that 
dewfid  apon  will  and  pleasure. 

8.  Whatever  distinction  there  be  of  these  three  among 
themselves,  yet  the  first  being  ^he  original,  the  second  be- 
ing by  that  promanation  necessarily  and  eternally  united 
viih  tbe  fir^  the  third  by  such  a;>iration  united  necessffri- 
lyand  eternally  with  both  the  other,  inasmuch  as  eternity 
and  necessity  of  existence  admit  no  change,  this  union 
mnsi  be  inviolable  and  everlasting,  and  thereupon  th6 
Godhead  which  they  constitute  xafi  be  but  ote. 

9.  We  have  among  the  creature^,  and  even  in  ourselves, 
instances  of  very  diflerent  natures^  continuing  distinct,  but 
so  united  as  to  bie  one  thing ;  and  it  were  more  easily  sup- 
posabie  of  cnngeneroos  natures. 

10.  If  soch  union  with  distinction  be  impossible  in  the 
Godhead,  it  must  not  be  fVom  any  repugnancy  in  the  thing 
itself;  since  very  intimate  union,  with  continuing  distkic* 
tion.isin  itselt  no  impossible  thing;  but  from  somewhat 
peculiar  to  the  Divine  Being. 

11.  That  peculiaritj,  since  it  cannot  be  unity  (which  be- 
eaose  it  may  admit  distinctions  in  one  and  <he,same  thing, 
ve  tie  Dot  sure  it  ca;mot  be  so  iA  the  Godhead)  mast  be 
that  idmplicity  conmionly  wont  to  be  ascribed  to  the'  Di- 
^e  nature. 

li  Such  simplicity  as  shall  exclude  that  «listinetian, 
which  shall  appear  necessary  in  the  pressent  case,- is  not  by 
express  Scripture  anv  where  aseribea  to  God  ^  and  there- 
fore most  be  rationally  demonstrated  of  him,  if  it  shal}  be 
JQdged  to  belong  at  all  to  him. 

13.  Abwlute  simplicity  is  ncft  a  perfection,  nor  is  by  any 
ascribed  to  God.  r^ot  by  the  Socmians  themselves,  who 
ascribe  to  him  the  sevenu  intellectual  and  moral  excellen- 
cies, that  are  attributed  to  him  in  the  Scriptures,  of  which 
^ey  give  very  different  definitions,  as  may  be  «een  in 
their  own  Volkeliiis  at  large,  which  should  signify  them 
not  to  be  counted,  in  all  respects,  the  same  thing. 

14.  That  is  not  a  just  consequence,  which  is  the  most 
plaosible  one  that  seems  capable  of  being  alleged  for 
soch  absolute  simplicity,  that  otherwise  there  would  be  a, 
composition  admitted  m  the  Divine  nature,  which  would 
import  an  imperfection  inconsistent  with  Deity.  For  the 
several  excellencies  that  coiicur  in  it,  howsoever  distin- 
fnished,  being  never  put  together,  nor  having  ever  ex- 
isted apart,  but  in  eternal,  necessary  union,  though  they 
may  make  some  sort  of  variety,  import  no  proper  coropo: 
siiioo,  and  carry  with  them  more  apparent  perfection, 
te  absolute  omnimodous  simplicity  can  be  conceived  to 
do. 

15.  Snch  a  supposed  possible  variety  even  of  individual 
ittiures  in  the  Deity,  some  way  differing  from  each  other, 
iflfers  not  an  unbounded  liberty  of  conceiving  what  plu- 
nUiiies  therein  we  please  or  can  imagine.  The  divine  reve- 
lation, which  could  only  justify,  doth  also  limit  us,  herein,' 
oeotioning  three  distinct  I's  or  He's,  and  no  more. 

16.  The  several  attributes  wh|ch  are  common  to  these 
three,  do  to  our  apprehension,  and  way  of  ^conceiving. 
i^ini^,  require  less  distinction;  no  more,  for  ought  we 
Intow,  than  may  arise  from  their  being  vanou^y  modified, 
recording  to  the  distin<^ion  of  oMects,  or  other  extrinsical 
thiniTS,  to  which  they  may  be  referrea. 

We  that  so  little  know  how  our  own  souls,  and  the 
powers  and  principles  that  belong  \p  them,  do  differ  from 
we  another,  and  from  them,  must  be  supposed  more  igno> 
nat,  and  should  be  less  curious,  in  this. 
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CONCCRMING  A  FOflTBCRirr. 
TO  TRC  0EFENCE  OF  DR.  SHERLOCK'S  NOTION  OF  TBE  TRIII- 

mr  IN  UNrrY.  relating  to  the  calm  and  sober  oi< 

QUIRY  UPON  the  SAME  SUBJECT. 

Sir, 
I  FIND  a  postscript  to  tbe  newly  published  defence  ol 
Dr.  Sherlocrs  notion  of  the  Trinxtf  in  Unity,  takes  no- 
lice  of  the  inquiry  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  trinity 
in  the  Gkidhead.  He  that  writes  it  seems  somewhat  out  of 
humour,  or  no^  in  such  as  it  is  decent  to  hope  is  more 
usual  with  him:  and  I  can't  gu^  for  irhat.  upless  that 
one,  whom  he  imagines  a  dissenter,  hath  iadventured  to 
east  his  eyes  that  way  that  he  did  his.  But  for  that  imagina- 
tion he  may  have  as  little  ground,  as  I  to  think  the  dean^  de- 
fender is  the  dean;  and  Bfl  little  as  be  had  to  say  the  in- 
miirer  took  grekt  care  that  no  man  shouM  suspect  that  he 
iavours  the  dean  in  his  notion.  fier6  he  is  quite  out  in  his 
guess ;  for  the  inquirer  took  no  such  care  at  all,  but  nakedly 
to  represent  his  own  sentiments  sis  they  were,  whether  they 
agreed  with  the  dean's,  or  wherein  they  dififered:  and 
really  care's  not  who  kbows  that  he  hath  not  so  little  kind- 
ness eithe|;.for  truth  or  for  him,  as  to  abandpii  or  decline 
what  hethink»  to  be  true  for  his  sake,  or  (as  he  expressed 
himself,  p. -39.  of  that  discourse)  becapse  he  said  it. 

But  tlie  defender  represents  the  dea|i  as  much  of  ano- 
ther temper,  and  that  h^  will  thank  him  for  not  favouring 
him  in  his  notions.  But  yet  he 'says,  that  though  the  in- 
quirer doth  not  in  e^ery  particular  say  what  the  aean  says, 
yet  he  sa]rs  what  will  justify  him  against  the  chargeof  tri- 
theism.  And  is  there  any  hurt  to  him  in  that?  what  s 
strange  man  doth  he  make  the  dean !  as  if  he  could  ntit 
be  pleased  unles^  he  alone  did  engross  truth  I  Will  he 
thank  a  man  for  not  favouring  his  notions,  and  yet  would 
blame  'him  for  not  saying  in  every  particular  what  he  says, 
though  he  say  what  will  justify  hm&  against  the  heaviest 
charge  framed  against  himi  may  one  neither  be  allowed 
to  agree  with  him.  nor  disajg^ee  1 

But,^ir,  the  defender's  discourse  hath  no  design  (nor  I 
believe  he  himself)  to  disprove  the  jpossibility  of  a  trinitv 
in  the  ever  blessed  Godhead.  Therefore  the  inquirer  is  safe 
from  him  as  to  the  princip^  design  he  is  concerned  for,  it 
is  all  one  to  him  if  it'  stiu  appear  possible  in  what  way  it 
be  sb  represented,  that  is  intellij^bfe,  consistent  with  itself, 
and  with  other  .truth  i  so  that^t  is  hardly  worth  the  while 
to  him.  further  .to  ii^quire  whether  the  dean's  hypostasis  or 
his  be  better,  if  either  be  found  unexceptionably  safe  and 
good.  But  because  the  defender  hath,  to  give  preference 
to  the  one,  mxdfeprcsented  both  with  some  appearing  dis- 
advafitage  to  the  cause  itself,  what  he  says  ought  to  l^ 
considered.  And  the  whole  matter  win  be  reduced  to 
this  twofold  inquiry : 

1.  Whether  the  inquirer  hath  said  mote  than  tl^  dean, 
or  more  than  is  defensible,  of  the  distinction. of  the  sacred 
three  in  the  Gfodhead. 

9.  Whether  the  dean  hath  said  so  much  as  the  inquirer, 
or.  so  much  as  was  requisite  of  their  union.  •   , 

1.  For  the  former,  the  defender,  p.  103.  mentions  the 
dean's  notion  of  three  infinite  minds  or  spirits ;  and  makes 
the  inquirer  to  have  been  proving  tl^ree  spirit*:,  three  dis- 
tinct essences,  three  individual  natures,  m  Ihe  Godhead ; 
and  then  adds,  **  for  'my  pari,  I  cannot  tell  where  the  differ^ 
ence  is,  unless  it  be  in  tbe  term  infinite."  'Tis  indeed, 
strange  the  inquirer  should  have  said  more  than  the  dean^ 
if  there  were  no  difference,  unless  in  the  term  infinite, 
wherein  he  must  have  said  infinitelv  less. 

But  he  at  leqgth  apprehen'ds  another  difference,  though 
he  after  labours  to  make  it  none,  viz.  that  the  mquirer 
disputes,  but  asserts  nothing,  and  he  fancies  be  doth  so  to 
shelter  himseli  from  the  animadverter,  of  whom  he  says 
he  seems  to  be  terribly  afraid.  Here  he  puts  the  deaii  into 
a  fit  of  kindness  and  good  nature,  allowing  the  inquirer  to 
partake  with  him  in  his  fears,  though  not  in  his  notions,  as 
more  sacred.  But  he  herein  understands  not  the  inqm'rer, 
:who  if  he  had  been  so,  terribly  afraid,  could  very  easily 
have  said  nothing.;  and  who  was  really  alY«id  of  a  greater 
animadTerter,  tunkiBg  it  too  gttttt  boldness,  under  his 
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eye,  to  speak  confidently  of  his  own  pecoliarities,  and  that 
lay  folded  np  in  so  venerable  darkness.  He  thought  it 
enough,  in  opposition  to  the  daring  person  (whoever  he 
was)  with  whom  he  was  concemed,  that  so  peremptorily 
prououDced  the  trinity  an  absurdity,  a  contradiction,  non- 
sense, and  an  impossibility,  to  represent  what  he  proposed 
as  possible  fbr  ought  he  knew. 

And  now  the  defender  will  hare  the  dean  to  have  done 
DO  more.  And  with  all  my  heart  let  him  have  done  no 
more,  if  he  and  his  animadverter,  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
will  so  agree  it:  but  he  will  have  the  inquirer  to  have  done 
more,  and  to  be  much  more  exposed  to  the  charge  of  tri- 
theism,  by  asserting  three  distiuct  essences,  three  individual 
natures,  and  three  spiritual  beings  in  the  Grodhead.  T^is 
is  indeed  vety  marvellous,  that  the  inquirer  ^ould  expo^ 
himself  to  the  charge' of  tri^heism  by  averting  all  this, 
when  but  a  few  lines  before,  upon  the  same  pag«,  he  is 
said  to  have  asserted  nothing !  But  he  may  as  well  make 
the  inquirer  in  asserting  nothing  to  have  asserted  all  this, 
as  the  dean  in  assertiD|p  all  this  to  have -asserted  nothing. 

And  where  the  inquirer  hath  said  in -express  word^that, 
the  sacred  three  are  three  distinct  sul^tances  I  can't  find. 
And  we  must  in  great  park  alter  the  common  notion  of 
substance  to  make  it  amrmal];le  of  Ood  at  all,  viz,  that  it 
doth  suhstare  accidetUibus^  which  I  believe  the  dean  will 
no  more  thcui  the  inquirer  suppose  the  Diving  Being,  to 
admit.  But  'tis  true,  that  th^re  is  somewhat  more  con- 
siderable in  the  notjon  of  substance,  according  ^ehereto,  if 
the  dean  can  make  a  shift  to  avoid  the  having  of  any  in- 
convenient thing  proved  upon  him  by  consequence,  1 
hope  the  inquirer  may  find  a  way  to  escape  as  well. 

But  whereas  he  says,  the  dean  allows  but  one  divme  es- 
sence, aAd  one  individual  nature,' in  th^  Godhead  repeated 
in  three  persons,  but  without  multiplication,  as  he  s^ys.'he 
hod  already  explained  it|  this  hath  occasioned  me  to  look 
^ck  to  that  explanation,  and  if  he  thinks  the  allowing  but. 
one  divine  essence,  and  one  individual  natnre,  in  the  God- 
head, will  agree  with  what  the  dean  hath  said-in  his  vindi- 
cation, I  shall  not  envy  him,  nor  note  go  about  to  disprove 
it.  But  I  confess  I 'see  not  how  it  can  agree  with  what 
the  defender  says  in  this  hisexplanalion  itself,  when,  p.  23. 
he  tells  us,  the  Son  is  the  living  sub^ting  image  oi  the 
Father,  ai^d  the  im^ge  and  the  prototype  cannot  be  the 
same,  but  must  be  two.  No  man  is  his  own  imafe,  nor  is 
an  ima^e  the  image  of  itself.  And  he  adds,  this  is  so 
self-cvidieni,  &c.  But  whereas  the  distinction  all  this  while, 
might  be  understood  to  be  but  modal,  and  that  appears  to 
be  the  defender's  present  (whatever  was  the  dean's  former) 
meaning,  that  the  three  subsistences  difier  only  in  their 
different  manner  of  subsisting;  yet  with  this  meaning  his 
other  words  do  little  aCTee,  for  he  plainly  asserts  a  real 
distinction  of  three  inlhe  same' individual  numerical  na- 
ture. And  who  did  ever  make  a  real  distinction-  to  be  but 
modal  1  More  expressly  he  had  said  before,  (p.  18,)  the 
Divine  nature  is  one  individual  nature,  but  not  on6  single 
nat,ure,  for  otie  single  natnre  can  be  but  oiie  person  whe- 
ther in  Qod  or  man. 

I  shall  not  here  discuss  with  him  the  criticism  upon 
which  he  lays  so  mighty  stress,  of  one  individual  nature 
and  one  single  nature,  but  take  the  terms  he  phooses,  and 
if  the  Divine  nature  be  not  one  single  nature.  It  must  be 
double,  it  must  be  triple.  And  what  doth  this  come  to 
less  than  three  natures  1  unless  all  ordinsu-y  forms  of  speech 
must  be  quite  abandoned  and  forsaken.  And  wherein 
doth  it  come  short  of  what  is  said  ^y  the  inquirer  1  p.  141. 
"  This  ievm  individ^ial  must  (in  the  case  now  supposed,  as 
possible  liot  as  eertain)  admit  of  a  twofold  Kjmlication,  either 
to  the  distinct  essence  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Son,  or  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  or  to  the  entire  essence  of  the  Gtodhead, 
in  whicn  these  three  do  concur.  Ea^fa  of  these  conceiv;ed 
by  itselfl  are  (according  to  this  supposition)  individual  es- 
sences, but  conceived  together  they  are  the  entire  indivi- 
dual essence  of  God,  for  there  is  but  one  such  essence  an^ 
no  more,  and  it  can  never  be  multiplied  nor  divided  into 
more  of  the  same  name  and  nature."  Duplicity,  tripli- 
city,  are  admitted ;  simplicity  rejected.  Ir  simf^e  and 
single  be  of  the  same  Signification,  where  is  the  difier- 
encej  but  that  the  one  thinks  absolute  onmitnodons  simpli- 
city 18  not  to  be  affirmed  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  he  often 


speaks :  the  other  says  dcfwnright,  it  is  not  sinele  or  sioi* 
pie  without  limitation.  The  one  denies  multiplicatioD  of 
It,  so  doth  the  other.  The  one  indeed  speaks  positivelj, 
the  other  doth  but  suppose  what  he  says  as  po^le,  not 
certain.  And  there  is  indeed  some  difference  betweei 
supposing  a  thing  as  possible  for  ought  one  Imovs;  and 
affirming  it  so  positively,  as  to  impute  heresy,  and  non- 
sense, to  all  gainsayers.  But  both  bring  for  proof,  the 
same  thing,  the  incarnation ;  as  in  the  postscript,  the  d^ 
fender  takes  notice  the  inquirer  doth,  p.  103.  And  so  doth 
he  himself  in  his  letter,  p.  103.~"  The  Divine  nanire  was 
incarnate  in  Christ,  he  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man; 
and  if  there  was  but  one  sin|^le  Divine  nature  in  all  three 
persons,  this  one  Single  Divme  nature  was  incarnate,  a&d 
therefore  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  are  this  sin- 
gle Divine  nature,  as  well  as  the  Son,  must  be  as  much  in- 
carnate as  the  Son  was."  He  makes  the  contraiy  absurd, 
and  brings  in  (fitly  enou^h^VictorinusAfer  teaching,  that 
we  ought  not  lo  say,  nor  is  it  lawful  to  say,  that  there  is  bat 
one  substance,  i.  e.  as  he  paraphrases  it,  one  single  sub- 
sisting nature  (therefore  there  must  be  three  single  subsist- 
ing natures)  and  three  persons.  For  if  this  same  sub- 
stance did  and  suffered  all  (valrifossiam  tt  run)  we  must 
be  Patripassians,  which  God  forbid. 

And  what  the  defender  alleges  from  the  ancients, 
against  the  Sabellians,  allowing  only  '  a  trinity  of  names, 
and  his  taking  the  rp^c  foap^cwf  in  the  wncrtU  not  in  A- 
stract^  fully  enough  speaks  the  inquirer's  sense,  his  account- 
ing the  contrary  too  fine  and  metaphysical  for  him,  wis 
what  was  writ  to  Dr.  Wallis,  (Calm  Discourse,  p.  147.) 
too  fine  or  too  little  solid,  Ac. 

In  short,  till  it  can  be  effectually  proved,,  thmt  mind  and 
spirit  do  not  signify  somewh^  as  absolute  as  nature  or  es- 
sencCj  (or  rather  Inore  than  the  former,  which  sipifiesthe 
principle  of  operation  as  the  other  of  being,)  anatillitcan 
be  as  well  proved,  that  asserting  a  thing  as  certain,  so  as 
to  pronounce  it  heresy  and  nonsense  to  fhink  otherwise,  is 
less  than  only  to' propose  it  as  possible,  or  inquire  whether 


it  be  so  or  no,  the  dean  must  be  judged  1^  every  one  that 
understands  common  sense,  to  have  heightened  the  dis- 
tinction of  three  persons  at  l«ist  as  much  as  the  inquirer. 
And  whether  the  inquirer  have  supposed  more  than  is  de- 
fensible against  the  defendeE'sK>biections,  will  be  considered 
by  and  by  in  its  proper  place.    In  the  meantime  let  it, 

3.  Be  examined  whether  the  dean  has  said  as  much  for 
salving  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  as  the  inquirer,  or  as 
much  Bn  is  requisite  to  that  purpose.    And  here  our  busi- 
ness will  be  short,  for  it  all  turns  upon  that  one  single  point, 
whether  mutual  consciousness  be  that  union  which  mu^ 
be.  acknowledged,  or  suppose  it  only,   For  which  we  need 
only  appeal  to  common  reason,  whether  being  do  not  » 
the  natural  Order  precede  even  the  power  of  working;  vA 
consequently  whether  1)e,ing  united  vitalljr,  precede  not  the 
possibility  of  acting  agreeably  to  that  united  state:  where- 
upon the  inquiry  is  not  concerning  actual  conscience  only. 
but  (as  he  speaks)  consciousness.    Is  it  possible  any  three 
persons  or  intelligent  subsistences,  should  naturally  hare 
vital  perc^tion  of'  each  other'^  internal  motions  and  Kn- 
sations,  without  being  vitally  prennited  1    I  say  nalvreU^i 
for  that  God  might  nve  to  three  created  spirits  a  Umporm 
perception  of  eacn  other  without  bringing  them  into  a  ^f 
union  each  with  other,  is  little  to  be  doubted;  asaspmi 
may  assume  a  body  and  animate  it  pro  tempore  without 
being  substantially  united  with  it    And  if  that  body  wen 
also  a  spirit,  they  might  pro  tempore,  for  oa^ht  we  kflow,  hy 
extraordinuy  divine  disposition  (for  withm  the  ordinarr 
course  of  nature  we  know  of  no  such  intimacv  of  created 
spirits  to  another)  be  quasi  aninue  to  one  another.   Bm  u 
naturally  they  were  so  to  mingle  and  transfuse  sensations 
mutually- into  each  other,  they  must  be  naturall^fi  ^^'.^ 
vital  vnion  with  one  another.    Nor  therefore  md  the  ifi- 
quirer  mistake  the  dean's  notion  as  the  defender  fancies 
jn  the  passage  he  quotes,  p.  104,  as  if  he  took  mumaJ  coo- 
sqiousness  ibr  noiere  mutual  perspection.   For  though  xirt 
aibstractedl^r  taken,  doth  not  signify  more  than  persfic*^^ 
yet  the  inquirer  in  that  passage,  spe»kinff  of  a  never  so  per- 
fect mutual  perspection,  properly  enough  expressed  there- 
by as  great  a  feeling  such  spirits  were  supposed  to  hare  oi 
each  (2her,  in  themselves,  as  mutual  conscionsnesB  is  ^ 
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tDsigBJAr,  or  as  the  dean  can  y«t  be  supposed  to  ha^e 
neant,  \k$t  perspection  being  more  perfect  which  produces 
lasts  and  relishes  suitable  to  the  object,  than  tJiat  which 
am  in  mere  speculation  only. 

And  vpon  the  whole,  it  seems  very  strange  the  defender 
Humid  say, ''  If  such  an  internal,  vital  sensation,  be  not  Ian 
essential  anioD,  he  believes  no  man  can  tell  what  it  is." 
For  how  cafi  sach  attiuU  senaaHan  be  imagined  to  be  wUon? 
As  well  mi£ht  the  use  of  sense  itself  (speuing  of  any  thing 
mpf  to  which  it  belongs)  be  said  to  oe  constituent  form, 
or  (conseqfaeady)  the  doing  any  thing  that  proceeds  from 
ressoB,  to  be  the  form  of  a  man.  So  the  writing  a  book, 
shottld  be  the  aathor.  And  whereas  he  says,  "  it  is  certain 
the  dean  took  it  to  be  so,  and  therefore  he  did  not  leave 
oat  a  natoral  eternal  union ;"  it  follows,  indeed,  that  he  did 
wt  leave  it  out,  in  his  mind  and  design,  but  he  nevertheless 
left  it  oat  of  hi»  book,'and  therefore  said  not  enough  there 
to  salve  the  unitv  of  the  Oodhead,  but  ought  to  halve  insist- 
ed Qpna  somewhat  prior  to  mutual  consciousness,  as  con- 
stineotof  that  unity,  and  which  might  make  the  three 
one,  ud  not  merely  argue  them  to  be  so. 

Bat  now  fp.  105)  he  comes  to  find  as  ^^reat  fauft  with 
tbe  inqoireA  way  of  maintaining  this  unity,  and  because 
he  is  resolved  to  dislike  it,  if  he  can't '  find  it  ftuilty;,  sets 
hiaself  to  make  it  so.  The  temper  of  mind  wherewith  he 
writes  to  this  purpose  what  follows,  (p.  106.)  and  onwards 
to  the  end,  so  toon  and  so  constantly  shows  itself,  that  no 
nan  vhose  mind  is  not  in  the  same  disorder  will  upon 
trial  apprehend  any  thing  in  it,  but  such  heat  4b  dwells' in 
(lutness.  And  he  himself  hath  given  Jhe  document, 
vhich  may  be  a  measure  to  any  apprehensive  reader  :b 
"  Tme  divine  wisdom  rests  not  on  an  illnamred  and  per- 
▼enespirit;"  I  understand  it,  *'  while  the  ill  fit  lasts."  But 
'tis  strange  he  could  write  those  words  without  any  self- 
reflection. 

The  thing  to  be  revenged  is,  that  the  inouirerdid  Areel^ 
speak  his  thoughts,  wherein  he  judged  the  dean's  f^fpotkesis 
defeetive,  his  not  taking  notice  of  what  he  reckoned  natu- 
nllyanteeedentan4  ftindamental  to  mutual  consciousness.: 
a  not  intimate,  natural,  necessary,  eternal  union  of  the 
sacred  three.  If  the  inquirer  spake  sincerely,  as  he  under- 
aood  the  matter,  and  him,  and  it  evidently  appeilr  the  de- 
Mer  did  not  so,  I  only  say  the  wronged  person  hath 
Boch  the  advantage,  and  wishes  him  no  other  hitrm,  than 
soch  gentle  re^ts,  as  are  necessary  to  set  him  right  with 
himself,  and  his  higher  Judge.  He  says,  he  (the  inquirer) 
represents  this  •fni^by  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  ahd 
b^theonipn  of  the  Divine  and  human-nature,  dec. 

Tis  true,  he  partly  doth  so,  but  more  fully  by  the  (sup- 
posed jpdim  of)  tnree  creiated  ^irits ;  (to  which  he  that  will 
naj  see,  he  oiuy  makes  them  a  lower  step*,)  and  he  saiys, 
[vvh  req)ect  especially  to  the  former  of  these,)  "  That  a 
^on  SQpposable  to  be  originally,  eternally,  and  bvHnatu- 
ral  necessity  in  the  most  perfect  Being,  is  to  be  thought 
Ql^expressibly  moreperfect  than  any  other."  But  (he  adds) 
"these are  personal  unions,  find  therefore  cannot  be  the 
jmion  of  the  Godhead."  And  he  very  well  knew  (for  he 
had  bat  little  before  cited  the  passage)  that  the  inquirer 
terer  intended  them  so,  but  oolf  to  represent  that  the 
«uoQ  of  the  three  in  the  Godhead,  could  not  be  reasonably 
l^ht  less  possible. 

What  be  ftirther  adds  is  much  stranger,  (and  yet  herein  I 
un  resolved  to  pot  charity  towards  him  to  the  utmost 
areich,  as  he  professes  to  have  done  his  understanding,) 
^  he  savs— as  fiar  as  he  can  possibly  understand,  and  that 
he  should  be  glad  lo  be  better  informed,  though  there  is 
^me  reason  to  apprehend  that  former  displeasure  darkened 
bisnaderstanding,  (and  even  dimmed  h»  eye-sight,)  which 
yet  I  hope  hath  its  mone  lucid  intervals,  and  thattnis  dis- 
temper B  not  a  fixed  habit  inth  lum.  And  what  is  it  now 
that  he  cannot  possibly  understand  otherwise  1— that  no 
<Kher  union  will  satisfy  him  {viz.  the  inquirer)  but  Such  a 
uiion  of  three  spiritual  beings  and  individual  natures  as 
Of  their  composition  constitute  the  Godhead,  as  the  com- 
position of  soul  and  body  do  the  man ; '  i.  e,  he  ciannot 
uderstand  but  he  means  what  he  expressly  denies.  Who 
ttn  help  so  cross  an. understanding  1  If  ne  had  not  had 
his  very  finger  upon  the  place  where  the  inquirer  says«  in 
txpress  words,  *^I  peremptorily  deny  all  composition  in 
b  See  his  Utter,  p.  1.  •  Cdm  MMome.  I 


the  bein^  of  God,^  this  had  been  more  excusable ;  besides 
much  said  to  the  same  purpose  d  elsewhere.  It  had  been 
ingenuous  in  any  man  not  to  impute  that  to  another,  as*his 
meaning,  which  in  the  plainest  terms  he  disavows,  as  none 
of  his  meaning :  and  it  had  been  prudent  in  the  dean  (or  of 
his  defender) of  ail  mankind  not  to  have  done  so  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  as  will  further  be  seen  in  due  time.  But  he  takes  it 
for  an  affront,  when  he  fancies  a  man  to  come  too  near  Mm. 

He  adds,  "  for  this  reason  he  disputes  earnestly  against 
the  universal,  absolute,  omnimoaous  simplicity  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  will  not  allow  that  wisdom,  power,  and 
(goodness,  are  the  same  thing  in  God,  and  distinguished 
into  different  conceptions  by  us,  only  through  the  weak- 
ness of  our  understandings,  which  cannot  comprehend  an 
infinite  Being  in  one  thought,  and  therefore  must;  as  well 
as  we  can, 'contemplate  him  oy  parts."  I  know  not  what 
he  means  by  earnestly,  the  matter  was  weighty,  and  it  is 
•true.  He  was  in  writing  about  it  in  no  disposition  tp  jest. 
But  it's  said,  '*.he  disputed  against  the  universal,  absolute, 
ommmodous  simplicity  of  th^  Divine  nature."  I  hope 
the  defender  in  this  means  honestly,  but  he  speaks  veiy 
improperly,  for  it  supposes  him  to  think  that  the  universal, 
absolute,  omn^modous  simplicity,  so  earnestly  disputed 
against,  did  really  belong  to  the  Divine  nature  *,  but  I  can 
scarce  believe  him  to  thuik  so,  and  therefore  he  should 
have  ^d,  his  disputation  tended  to  prove  it  not  to  belong. 
If  he  (vix,  the  defender,  or  the  dean)  did  really  think  it 
did,  tievj  or  Ae,  must  be  very  singular  in  that  sentiment, 
I  would  have  them  name  me  the  man  that  ever  laid  down 
and  asserted  sach  a  position.  Some  I  know  have  said  of 
that  sacred  Beiitf ,  that  it  is  sumnU  simjdex,  or  more  simple 
than  any  thine  cue  |  but  that  impoi'ts  not  universal,  ateo- 
lute,  omnimodous  simplicity,  which  is'  imjsossible  to  be  a 
perfection,  or  therefore  to  belong  to  the  Divine  nature.  No 
man  that  ever  acknowledged  a  trinity  of  persons  even 
modally  distinguished,  could  ever  pretend  it.  Tor  such  sim- 
plicity excludes  all  modes.  Nay,  the  antitrinitaritms  them- 
selves can  never  be  for  it,  as  the  Caltn  Discourse  hath 
shown.  And  ^f  the  dean  be,  he  is  ^one  into  the  remotest 
extreme  &om  what  beheld  (and  plainly  enough  seems  still 
to  hold')  that  ever  man  of  sense  did. 

But  for  what  is  added,  that  he  "  will  not  allow  that  wis- 
dom^ power,  and  goodness,  are  the  same  thing  in  God :" 
this  IS  not  fiurly  said,  civility  allows  me  not  to  say,  uiuruly. 
There  is  no  word  in  the  place  he  cites,  nor  any  where  m 
that  book,  that  signi^es  not  allowing;  'tis  intimated  we  are 
not  instructed  '*by  (he  Scripture  to  conceive  of  the  Divine 
nature,  as^  in  every  respect,  most  absolutely  simjple,"  or 
that  power,  wisdom,  goodness  in  the  abstract,  are  the  same 
thing,  and  that  our  difficulty  is  gi^at  to  apprehend  them 
really  undistinguishable.  And  let  me  seriously  ask  him- 
self, doth  he  in  good  earnest  think  it  is  only  through^  the 
weakness  of  oui:  understandings  that  we  distinguish  the 
notions  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  1  Cer- 
tainly it  were  great  weakness  of  understanding  to  define 
them  alike..  I  believe  he  never  met  with  the  writer  yet 
that  distinguished  them  less,  than  rations  ratiocinata  in 
contradistinction  to  rotiactfutatff,  which  implies  somewhait 
corresponding  to  our  distinct  notions  of  them  (eminently 
and  not  fbrmally)  in  wUwr^  ret. 

And  whereas  he  further  sajrs,  "  Thid  prepared  his  way 
to  make  goodness,  wisdom,  ^power,— a  natural  trinity  in 
unity,"  herein  the  defender  is  mistaken.  This  is  not  the 
lrv»t^  which  the  inquirer^  discourse  was  ever  intended  to 
terminate  in,  as  he  himself  hath  e^ressly  said,  and  the 
defender  takes  notice  of  it ;  which  makes  me  wonder  how 
he  could  think  it  was  so  intended,  citing  the  very  passage,* 
where  the  inquirer  "professes  not  to  judge,  that  we  are 
under  the  precise  notions  of  power,  wi^sdom,  and  goodness, 
to  conceive  of  the  Father,  »on,  and  Holy  Ghost."  But 
why  then  were  these  three  so  much  discoursed  of  before  ) 
They  are  three  moat  celebrated  divine  attribntes,  wherein 
we  have  our  most  immediate  and  very  principal  concern. 
And  some  have  thought  the  trinity  vftis  most  fitly  to  be 
conceived  by  them.  The  inquirer  did  not  think  ^ ;  but  he 
thought,  first,  it  would  be  requisite  to  have  our  minds  dis- 
entangled tram  any  i^pprehended  necessity  of  conceiving 
them  to  be  in  all  respects  the  very  same  things ;  nor  are 
they  the  very  same,  if  they  be  so  distinguished,  as  is  ex- 
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pressed  ia  the  sixteenth  of  the  sninauuy  propositions  ;r 
where  also  they  are  each  of  them  said  to  be  common  to 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  whence  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  be  thought  to  distinguish  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  But  that  some  distinction  beihg 
admitted  even  of  them,  this  might  facilitate  to  us  our  con- 


reasons  why  he  did  not  rest  in  that  account  ubne  of  the 
trinity,  though  it  might  seem  plausible,  or  not  absurd,  but 
proceeded  further  ie^  what  was  more  satisfying  to  himoelf, 
and  miffht  be  so  to  other  men.  And  (as  the  intervening 
series  of  his  discourse  leads  thereto)  this  is  more  directly 
done,  &c  especially  where  he  comes  to  speak-  of  the  ne- 
cessary coexistence,  and  the  (as  necessary  and  natural) 
order  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  towards  each  other. 
The  second  being,  not  by  any  intervening  act  of  wiU,  but 
by  necessary  eternal  promanation,  from  the  first,  and  the 
third  ^om  both.  And  the  true  reason  why  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  were  not  thought  expressive  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  but  coqimon  to  each  of 
them  (as  is  said*  Summary  Prop.  16.)  was,  that  the  two 
latter  cannot  but  be  necessary  emanations,  most  connatural 
to  their  origind,  as  is  truly  suggested  by  the  defender,  p.  1 1 1 . 

If  you  dbjeet,  (as  the  diefender  brings  in  the  inquirer 
•aying,)  That  this  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  compounded 
Deity,  6tc  this,  t.  e,  the  supposition  that  absolute  omni- 
modous  simplicity  belongs  not  to  it,  is  the  thing  whjlch 
may  be  thought  to  give  us  this  notion.  And  be  tells  us, 
he  (the  inquirer)  answers  this  difficulty,  by  giving  tis  a 
new  notion  of  a  campotUuM,  And  what 's  that  which  he 
calls  a  new  notion  t  That.a  camposUum  seems  to  imply  .pre- 
existing component,  that  brings  such  things  together^  and 
supposes^  such  and  such  more  simple  things  to  have  pre- 
eicisted  apart,  or  separate,  and  to '  oe  brought  afterwards 
together  into  a  united  state. 

And  indeed  is  this«  new  notion  1  aS  new  as  the  creatioii  1 
Let  him  show '  me  an  instance  through  the  whole  created 
universe  of  beings,  (and  for  the  uncreated  being  the' de- 
fender (now  at  this  time)  disputes  againA  any  composition 
there,  atfd  the  inquirer  denies  any,)  first,  where  there  hath 
been  a  c<mpontum  without  a  pre-existing  component,  or 
next,  the  compounded  parts  whereof,  if  substantial,  did  not 
in  order  of  nature  pre-exist  separate ;  i.  e.  whether  esse. 
simjUidtir^  do  not  naturally  precede  esse  Ude^  or  which  is  all 
one,  to  our  present  puipose,  whether  they  were  not  capable 
hereof  if  the  (Creator  pleased.  Let  any  man,  I  sajTj  tdl  me 
w  here  was  there  ever  9jc4mj>o^Uum  made  by  substantial  union 
that  did  not  consist  of  on(ie  ;»eparate  or  of  separable  parts. 

But  note  his  admirable  following  supposition,  that  is  to 
say,  That  if  a  man,  suppose,  who  consists  of  body  and  soul, 
had  been  from  eternity,  without  a  maker,  and  his  soul  and 
bodir  had  never  subsisted  apart,  he  could  not  have  been 
said  to  have  been  a  compounded  creature^  This  is  said 
with  design  most  groUndlessly  (as  we  shall  see)  to  fasten 
an  absurd  consequence  upon  the  inquirer,  and  see  how  it 
lucks.  Did  evef  any  man  undertake  to  reprove  an  jabsur- 
dity  with  greater  absurdity  1  A  creature  without  a  m&ker  J 
what  sort  of  creature  must  this  be  1  We  have  a  pretty  say- 
ing quoted  in  the  defender's  letter;  He  that « writes  lies 
down ;  and  we  are  apt  enough , too,  when  we  write,  \f>  trip 
and  fall  down,  and  ought  in  such  cases  to  be  mereiful  to 
one  another,  evea  though  he  that  falls  should  be  in  *no 
danger  of  hurting  his  forehead,  much  more  if  he  be.  What 
was  another  man's  tutn  now,  may  be  mine  next. 

But  let  the  supposition  proceed,  and  put  wie  being  in- 
stead  of  creature,  which  no  doubt  wi^  the  defender's  meaii- 
ing,  for  creature  he  must  needs  know  it  could  not  be  that 
bad  no  maker.  And  what  theni  "  Why  he  should  not" 
(sajrs  he)  "  bare  been  said  to  be  compounded,  though  he 
would  have  had  the  same  parts  that  he  lias  now.''  We 
have  here  a  sdf-<onfounding  supposition,  which  having 
done  that  first,  cannot  hurt  him  whom  it  was  designed  to 
confound,  being  taken  in  season.  Grant  one,  and  ypu 
^rant  a  thousand.  A'being  made  up  of  a  soul  and  a  body, 
IS  so  imperfect  an  entity,  as  could  not  be  of  itself.  Nothing 
is  of  itself  which  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  If,  he  mind  to 
disprove  this,  let  him  try  his  faculty  when  hft-pl 
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it,  and  (which  I  sincerely  believe  he  never  intends)  ton. 
ther  with  it,  against  all  religion.  But  besides,  he  hadi 
destroyed  his  own  supposition  himself  (to  pot  us  om  of 
that  danger)  by  saying  in  plain  words,  p.  10.  "We have 
no  notion  ot  an  eternal  and  necessary  existence,  bm  in  an 
absolute  perfect  and  infinite  nature.'^  Now  say  I,  what  ii 
so  perfect,  and  hath  whatever  belongs  to  it  necessarily, 
though  distinguishable  things  belong  to  it,  hath  no  pans; 
for  what  are  parts,'but  such  things  as  can  be  parted  1  Soeb 
things  as  never  were  parted,  and  never  can  be,  (as'tisQCB- 
sense  to  talk  of  those  things  being  parted  that  are  united 
necessarily,  and  of  themselves,)  are  no  parts,  if  ^rttri, 
whence  tliey  are  socalled^  must  not  (and  nerem  he  caiiDot 
sofool  the  whole  Christian  world,  as  to  make  it  conciir  wi  )i 
him)  lose  its  signification  to  serve  a  turn.  Thoa^h  the 
things  be  real,  their  partibility  is  not  real.  If  any  indeed 
will  call  them  parts^  oecause  they  may  be  conceived  or  cob* 
templated  apart,  za  parts  merely  conceptible  are  noprejn- 
dipe  to  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being,  so  are  soek 
conceivable  parts  acknowledged  by  this  auUior  himself  ia 
express  wqrds;^  ".we  cannot  comprehend  an  infiniie 
Being  in  one  thought,  jmd  therefore  must  as  well  as  ve 
can  contemplate  him  by  parts."  God  can  as  little  admii 
to  be  a  part  of  any  thing,  as  to  have  any  thing  a  part  of 
him.  And  yet  'tis  no  prejudice  to  the  dignity  and  perfe^ 
tion  of  his  being,  to  cbnceive  of  him  conjuncUy  with  other 
things,  as  when  we  make  him  a  pari  (subject  or  predicate) 
of  a  proposition.  All  his  disputation  therefore  against 
parts  and  composition  in  the  Deity,  is  aaninst  a  figment, 
or  no  present  adversary.  For  my  parti  am  of  his  mind, 
and  I  should  be  obliged  tb  thank  nim  that  this  once  he 
vouchsafes  to  let^me  be  on  his  side,  when  he  knows  1  am, 
if  he  did  not.  take  so  vast  pains  to  i^zke  others  not  knov 
it.  How  hard  a  thing  is  it  for  an  angry  man  (especially 
when  he  knows  not  why)  to  whte  with  a  sincere  mind. 

But  hath  he  in  all  this  fervent  bluster  a  present  concern 
at  this  time  for  the  honour  of  the  Divine  Being,  (as  God 
forbid  I  should  think  he  n^ver  hath,)  what  is  that  he  sap- 
poses  injurious  to 'itl  Is  it  ihe  words,  parts  and  compoundsl 
or.  is  it  the  things  supposed  to  be  united  in  the  Divine 
Being  1'  The  words  be  imows  to  be  his  own,  and  let  hin 
dispose  of  them  lAore  ineptiy  if  he  can  tell  how:  parts 
that  were  never  put  logether,  never  parted,  nor  ever  shall 
be  the  one  or  other ;  t.  < .  jhat  never  were  or  will  be  nans, 
and  a  compound  of  such  parts !  But  now  for  the  tbinf^ 
upon  which  he  would  obtrude  these  words.— three  essenres, 
natures,  (or  if  you  please,  infinite  minds  or  spirits,)  sig- 
nified by  the  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in 
eternal  union,  but  distinct  in  the  being  of  God.^Let  ^ 
consider  his  disputation  against  them  united,  or  in  anion, 
according  to  its  double  aspect:.  Fii^,  uptm  the  hypothesis 
or  supposition  of  them :  Secondly,  upon  himself. 

First,  Consider  his  disputation  as  leifelled  against  the 
hypothesis. or  supjiosition  of  such  distinct  essences,  na- 
tures, minds,  spints,  in  necessary,  eternal  union  in  the 
Divine  Being.  And  one  of  his  arguments  against  it  is  ia 
those  ii^ordsof  his:*  One  principal  arsnment  against  it  (here 
put  out  parts  and  composition  which  are  his  own,  and  ve 
have  no  more  to  do  with  them)  is,  that  God  is  eternal  and 
unmade,  and  Tikrhatsbever  hath  parts,  (says  he,)  hath  such 
essences  in  it,  must  have  a  maker.  And  here  let  him  prori 
his  consequence,  and  his  business  is  dotfe,  vir.  both  ways, 
as  will  be  seen  by  and  by.  But  let  him  show  the  incon- 
sistencv  between  a  thing's  having  such  diMinci  essences 
naturally  and  tiecessarily  united  in  it,  (as  the  sapposiiKio 
to  be  argued  against  is,  and  before  ought  to  have  been 
justly  stated,)  and  it's  being  eternal  and  unmade.  But  bow 
that  is  to  be.  evinced  I  cannot  so  much  as  guess ;  c^ 
fident  affirmation,  against  the  most  obvious  tenor  of  God  s 
own  word,  is  of  little  account.  Who  shall  ascend  into  the 
heayens'1  or  fathom  the  depths  1  or  can  have  that  pe'^ 
tion  of  God's  incomprehensible  nature,  as  without  (and 
visibly  against)  his  own  revelation  to  be  able,  without  great 
rashness,  to  pronouiice  so  concerning  him  1  BotsotoyishsB 
argument  as  here  follows,  is  worse  than  the  position;  t- «• 
when  one  shall  say,  that  for  ought  we  know  there  mar  k 
three  distinct  essences  by  aa  eternal  pnmade  union,  nniied 
into  one,  in  the  being  or  God  ;  any  man  should  say,  and 
^be  so  vain  as  to  cxpectto  be  regarded,  that  because  they 
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•le  lailed  by  an  ettm^  aad  unimide  union,  therefore  they 
•R  not  united  bjf  nn  eternal  and  natural  union  I  If  there 
ftf  DOC  a  contradiction  in  the  terms  to  disprove  a  thing,  by 
jtseU;  is  to  ny  nothing,  or  is  all  one  with  proving:  a  thing 
bf  itself.  He  proceeds,  to  what  hath  nothing  in  it  like  an 
ugament,  bat  against  its  own  conceit  of  parts,  and  that 
renr  trifling  too :  "  There  can  be  but  one  eternal  nature 
inOod;  hot  if  there  be  three-^here  must  be  three."  This 
'tis  now  come  to,  proving  his  point  by  itself.  Here  he 
makes  sore  work  to  have  nothing  .denied,  but  then  nothing 
is  proved,  no  advance  is  amde ;  if  there  be  three,  there 
must  be  three.  But  if  there  he  three  what  1  eternal  parts  2 
there  most  be  three  different  natures*  or  else  they — : — 
wooU  be  the  same.  (What !  though  distinct  1)  But  this 
supposes  somebody  said  the  first:  and  whol  himself; 
therefore  he  is  disproving  himself.  If  I  had  said  so,  I 
would  have  denied  nis  consequence,  for  there  may  be  simi- 
lar parts;  whereas  by  dilTerent,  he  seems  to  mean  dis- 
similar. He  says,  "  not  only  distinct,  but  different  natures." 
Mow  j<n  have  that  Fonderfuf  thing  talked  of  sometimes, 
but  never  brought  to  view  before,  a  distinction  without  a 
diflerenoe.  Tis  strange  how  any  things  should  be  dis- 
tinct, aad  no  way  different.  What  distinguishes  them  if 
they  differ  by  nothing  1  This  different,  applied  to.  this  pre- 
sent case,  in  his  own  word,  coined  to. introduce  a  notion 
that  is  not  new  to  Christians  only,  but  to  all  mankind.  If 
b^  difiereat  natures  he  means  (asjie  seems)  of  a  different 
kind,  who  thought  of  such  a  differenced  But  I  trow, 
tliAjs  that  differ  in  number,  do  hs  truly  differ,  .(however 
essentially  cohering,)  though  not  so  widely. 

His  next  is,  that  though  we  have  a  natural  notion  bf  an 
eteraal  Being,  we  have  no  notion  of  Airee  eternal  essences 
(which  again  I  put  instead  of  his  parts)  which  necessarily 
coexist  in  an  eternal  union.  Doth  he  mean  we  are  to  dis- 
believe every  thing  of  God  whereof  we  have  not  a  njitural 
notion  1  Then  to  ^hat  purpose  is  a  divine  revelation  1  Is 
this  notion  of  God  pretended  to  be  natural  1  'Tis  enough, 
if  such  a  notion  be  most  favoured  by  his  own  revelat^)ni 
who  best  understands  his  owrx  nature,  and  there  be  not 
evident  natural  notion  aeainst  it  He  forgot  that  he  had 
said,  (Defence,  p.  5.)  *'  If  every  thing  which  we  ha\re  no 
positiTe  idea  of  must  be  allowed  to  contradict  reason,  we 
ahall  find  contradictions  enough ;"  adding,  **  We  must  con- 
fess a  great  many  things  to  be  true,  wbicn.  we  have  no  idea 
of/'  &c.  He  adds;^ "  Once  more,  we  have  no  notion  of  an 
eternal  and. necessary  existence,  W  in  an  absolutely  per- 
fect and  infinite  nature,  but  if  there  be"  (I  here  a^ain  leave 
oat  his  three  parts,  because  I  design  to  consider  if  there  be 
any  thing  of  strength  brought  agiiinst  what  was  suoposed 
possil>le  by  the  inquirer,  not  a^nst  his  fiction,  which  I 
troable  not  myself  any  further  with)  "  three  spiritual  beings 
—neither  6f  them  can  be  absolutely  perfect  and  infinite," 
(f  woald  rather  have  said  none,  or  no  one,  than  neither, 
since  the  discourse  is  of  more  than  two.  I  thought  the 
meaning  of  uter  and  n&uter  had  being  agreed  long  ago,) 
"  thoDgn  we  could  suppose  their  union  to  make  such  a  per- 
fect Being,  because  they  are  not  the  same,  and  (neither)  no 
(ne  of  them  is  the  whole,"  &c. 

This  is  the  onlv  thing  that  ever  came  under  toy  notice 
ampog  the  school-men,  that  hath  any  appearing  strength 
io  it,  against  the  hvpothesis  which  I  nave  proposed  as 
possible  for  ought  I  Knew.  They  generally  dispute  against 
iBanjr  sorts  of  compositions  in  the  being  of  God,  wnich  I 
am  not  concerned  in :  that  of  matter  and  form,  wnich  is 
alien  from  this  affair;  of  ouahtitative  parts,  which  is  as. 
alien:  of  subject  and  acciaent;  which  touches  us  not;  of 
act  and  power,  which  doth  it  as  little:  each  suhsistent, 
i>nng  eternally  in  utmost  actuality.  And  by  sundry  sorts 
aod  methods  of  argument,  whereof  only  this  can  seem  to 
signify  any  thing  against  the  present  supposition.  And  it 
vholly  resolves  into  the  notion  of  infinity,  abou^  which  I 
iraerelly  spdke  my  sense  in  that  firsts  Letter  to  Dr. 
Wallis.  ^d  i|s  I  there. intimated  how  much  easier  it  is 
topozzle  another  upon  that  subject  than  to  satisfy  oneself, 
» I  here  say,  that!  doubt  not  to  ^ive  any  manias  inuch 
tfonble  about  it  in  respect  of  quantitative  extension,  as  he 
can  me,  in  this.  I  think  it  demonstrable,  thai  one  Infinite 
can  never  be  from  another  by  voluntary  production,  that 
^  cannot  by  necessary  emanation,  I  think  not  so.  ,  In  the 
bSiiCahiMMioaM^       iMd.       k  Bii  Letter,  p.  i.        ICahaKNie. 


meantime,  when  we  are  told  so  plainly  by  the  divine  ora- 
cles, of  a  sacred  three,  that  are  each  of  them  Gkxl,  and  of 
some  one  whereof  some  things  are  Spoken  that  are  not  nor 
can  be  of  the  others ;  I  think  it  easier  to  count  three  than 
to  determine  of  infiniteness :  and  accordingly  to  tbrm  one's 
belief.  But  of,  this  ^more  when  we  come  to  compare  him 
with  himself  i  And  for  what  he  discourses  of  the  aspect 
this  supposition  )iath  tffoii  the  Trinity,  and  the  Homo- 
ousion ;  it  all  proceeds  still  upon  his  own  fiction  of  parts, 
and  upon  the  invidiotis  straining  of  that  similitude  of  the 
union  of  soul  and  body,  as  he  himself  doth  tantum  non  con- 
fess:  except  that  he  lessens  it  by  sayiiig  most  untruly  that 
he  (the/ in<pirbr)  doth  expressly  own  the  consequence. 
Therefore  if  he  ao  not  own  the  conse<^nence,  then  the  de- 
fender confesses  himself  to  have  invidiously  devised  it. 
And  what  is  it  1  That  if  all  three  by  this  composition  are 
but  one  Gkid,  neither  of  them  by  himself  is  true  and  perfect 
God.  The  divinity  is  like  the  English :  hut  both  his  own. 
The  inquirer  denies  both  antecedent  (which  he  knows) 
and  consequent  too.  Leave  out,  by  this  composition,  (his 
own  figment,)  and  his  argument  as  much  disproves  any 
trinity  at  all  as  it  doth  the  preseht  hypothesis. 

But  wherein  doth  the  inquirer  own  it  1  because  such  a 
similitude  is  used  (as  'tis  often  in  that  discourse)  of  the 
union  between  soul  and  bodv,  (declared  elsewhere  to  be  un- 
expressly  defective,)  that  thjerefore  the  Father,  Spn,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  are  each  of  them  by  himself  no  more  truly 
Lord  or  God,  according  to.tfae  Athanasian  creed,  or  other- 
wise than  in  as  improper  a  sense,  as  the  body  of  a  man, 
excluding  the  soul^'is  a  man,  or  a  human  person.  Or  as 
if  Deity  were  no  more  in  one  of  the.  persons,  than  humanity 
in  a  carcass !  Who  ^at  looks  upon  all  this  with  equal  eyes, 
but  will' rather  choose  as  douotfiil  a  notion,  than  so  ap- 
parently ill  a  spirit  V  .  Are  similitude  ever  wont  to  be 
alike  throughout,  to  what  they  are*  brought  to  illustrate  1 
It  might  as  well  be  said,  becaa^  be  mentibns  with  appro- 
bation such  as  illustrate  the  doctride  of  the  trinity  by  a 
tree  and  its  brandies,  that,  therefore,  there  we  are  to  expect 
leaves  and  blossoms.  Is  it  strange  the  created  universe 
should  not  afford  us  an  exact  representation  of  uncreated 
Being?  How  could  he  but, think  of  that ;  ^*  To  whom  do 
ye  liken  mel"  At.  least  one  would  have  thought  he 
should  not  have  forgot  what  he  had  so  latelysaid  himself  k 
We  must  grant  we  have  no  perfect  example  or  any  such 
union  in  nature.  What  appetite  in  him  is  it,  that  now 
seeks  what  natip^  doth  not  afford  1  A  very  unnatural  one, 
we  may  conclude.  'Twere  triflibg  to  repeat  what  was 
said,  and  was  so  plain,  before,  that  the  union  |i)etween  soul 
and  body  was  never  brought  to  illustrate  peraonal  union 
but  essential.  The  former  is  here  imagined  without  pre- 
tence, there  being  no  mention  or  occasionfor  the  mention- 
ing of  persons  in  .the.  place  he  alleges,  i  But  to  make  out 
lus  violent  consequence  ha  foists  in  a  supposition,  that 
never  came  in(b  any  man's  imagination  but  a  Socinian's 
and  his  own  :^which  I  say,  contradistinguishing  him  to 
tbem,  that  the  matter  may  (as  it  ought)  appear  the  more 
strange. »)  If  God.be  a  person,  he  can  be  but  one.  Is 
God  the  appropriate  name  of  a  persoi^  1  then  indeed  there 
will  be  but  one  person;  but  who  here  says  so  but  himself  1 
The  name  of  Gpd  is  the  name  of  the  essence,  not  the  distin- 
guishing name  of  a  person.  But  if  three  intelligent  natures 
be  united  in  one  Deity,  each-  will  be  .persons,  and  each 
will  be  G<^,  and  all  will  be  one  God ;  not  by  parts,  other 
than  concentible,  undivided,  and.  inseparable,  as  the  soul 
and  body  or  a  man  are  not.  Which  sufilciently  conserves 
the  Christian  trinitv  from  such  fUrioiis  and  impotent  at- 
tacks as  these.  And  the  h(nko-w$iMes  is  most  entirely 
conserved  too :  for  what  aire  three  spiritual  natures  no 
more  the  same,  than  (as  he  frrossly  speaks)  the  soul  and 
bo^iy  are?  no  more  than  an  mtelhgent  mind,  and  a  piece 
of  clay  1  By  what  consequence  is  (his  said,  from  any  thing 
in.  the  inquirer's  hypothesis  1  Whei^eas  also  he  expressly 
insists  "  that  the  Father,  as  Pms  irinitdiis.  is  firsts  the  Son 
of  the  ^Father,  the  Holy  Ghost  from  both.  Is  not  (he  water 
in  the  stiearos  the  same  that  was  in  the  fountain  1  and  are 
not  the  •  several  attributes  expressly  spoken  of  as  common 
to  diese  threel  Essential  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
(which  are  denied  to  be  the  p  ecise  notions  of  Father,  Son. 
,and  Spirit,)'said  by  more  the  n  a  Ts^uru^qaif,  as  that  may  be 
■ilUiLfltt«.p.lia  fcCMniDiM.  9ltkL 
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understood  tosignify,  mien  presenoei  (how  intimate  soever,) 
but  by  reed  yital  imiiDa,  as  much  as  each  one*s,  as  any 
one's?  and  all  other  conceivable  perfections  besides?  Whj 
were  these  words  read  with  eyes  refusing  their  office,  to 
let  them  into  the  reader's  mind?  whence  also  how  faou^ 
Ions  is  the  talk  off  power  begetting  wisdom,  Ac.  against 
what  is  so  plainly  said  ^  of  the  order  of  priaritff  aiija  po»- 
ieriorityj  &c. 

There  had  been  some  pmdence  seen  in  all  this  conduct, 
if  the  defender  could  have  taken  effectual  <rare,  that  every 
thing  should  have  .been  United  ant  of  alL  the  copies  of  that 
discourse,  but  what  he  w«uld  hshre  Xhought  fit  -u>  be  per- 
mitted to  the  view  of  other  e^res  than  His  owi^.  For  then, 
thofogh  in  so  gross  prevarication  he  had  not  preserved  his 
innocency,  he  might  have  saved  ill  some  dwee  his  reputa- 
tion. Yet  also  he  jihould  have  taken  some  heed  th^at  anger 
misht  not  so  have  discoloured  his  eve,  as  tomakje  so  inju- 
dicious a  cl^oice  what  to  confiBss  and  what  to  conceal.  For 
had  he  not  himself  blabbed,  lliat  it  was  said^  We  are  not 
under  the  precise  notions  of  power,  wisdom  and  soodn^ss, 
to  conceive  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost ;  he  .might 
more  plausibly  have  formed  his  .odd  bmhs,  and  fathered 
them  where  he  dolh.  But  wrath  indulged  will  show  its 
governing  power.  And  all  this  fury  and  vengeance  (upon 
the  inquirer,  and  the  dean  to^)  he  reckpned  was  due,  only 
because  it  was  so  presumptuously  thought, ^hat  somewhat 
in  his  hypothesis  (or  which  he  defends)  might  have  been 
better,  and  that  he  (probably)  sees  it^mij^ht;  so  much  a 
greater  thing  (in  some  ill  fits)  is  the' gratifying  a  humouir 
than  the  Christian  cause!  ^    ' 

2,  But  let  us  now  see  how  all  this  tnrns  upon  himself. 
And  how  directly  his  ill  polished  Tnot  to  say  envenomed) 
darts,  missing  their  designed  mark,  strike  mto  that  very 
breast  which  he  andertakns  to  defend.  Whereas  there  are 
two  thitkgs,  prixicipally,  to  be  designed  in  a  discourse  of 
this  subject,  viz. 

1.  The  explainini^  the  unity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Qhost,  so  as  that  though  they  are  ;K>me  way  three, 
they  may  yet  be  concluded  to  be  in  Godhead  but  one ; 

S.  The  evinciuff,  notwithstanding  that  imity,  the  possi-. 
bility  of  their  stimcient  distinction,  to  admit  the  distinct 

Sredicat^  that  are  severally  spoken  of  them  in  the  Holy 
criptures : 

Tne  inqnirer's  discourse  ehidly  insists  npon  these  two 
things. 

1.  That  necessity  of  existence  is  the  most  ftmdamelital 
attribute  of  Deity.  And  that  therefore  the  Father,  as  the 
flPeuntain.  beinr  necessarily  of  himself,  the  Son  necessarily 
of  the  father,  tne  Holy  Qhost  necessarily  fVom  them  both; 
eaeh  cannot  but  be  God,  and  the  same  one  God.  Qn  refer- 
eoce  to  the  forhier  purpose.) 

'%  That  absolul^  omnimodons  simplicity,  is  never  as- 
serted, in  Scripture,  of  the  Divine  Beinff,  nor  xsapable  of 
being,  otherwise,  demonstrated,  of  it ;  ancf  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, either  from  Scripture,  or  rational  evidence,  accurately 
to  assign  the  limits  thereof,  and  determine  What  siniplicity 
belongs  to  that  ever  blessed  Being,  and  what  not :  if  it  be 
necessary  to  our  apprehending  how  such  distinct  pre<ita»^5 
and  aUrtbmtions  may  severally  belong  tb  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  that  we  conceive  three  distinct  essence^ 
netessanly  coexisting,  in  an  eternal,  vital,  inseparable 
anion  in  the  Divine  Being:  th«  thing  may  be  &&  itself  pos- 
nible  for  ought  we  know.  And  t)ils  is  prqK>unded  to  serve 


The  de'fender  of  the  dean  seems  to  think  otherwise  of 
these  two  things,  vir.  of  necessity  of  ezinence,  common  to 
the  sacred  three,  which  will  prove  each  of  them  to  ber  God, 
and,  belonging  to  them  in  thcf  mentioned  order,  as  Father, 
Son,  and  ^iritj  will  prove  them  necessary  to  be  one  God. 

And  of  what  is  said  of  simplicity,  which  might  admit 
their  sufficient  distinction :  of  both  tne^e,  I  say,  he  seems 
'to  think  otherwise  by  neglee^n^  both,  lest  that  discoarse 
should  be  thought  any  way  pertinent,  or  oseAil  tp  its  end ; 
atad  disputes  vehemently  against  the  latter.  How  strongly 
and  suecessfnlly  he  does  it,  in  res()ect  of  the  truth  pf  the 
thing,  we  have  seen.  But  whether  weakly  or  strongly, 
that  his  disputation  lends  to  wband  the  dean's  caose,  all 
.thatiit  can,  shall  now  be  made  appear. 
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It  is  notorious  the  dean  hath  asserted,  so  poiiti?«Iy,  tkne 
infinite  Minds  or  Spirits^  that  the  benign  inteipretation 
wherewith  this  defender  would  salve  the. matter,  (a  nev 
vocabulary  being  to  be  made  for  him  on  porpose,  ud  ibe 
reascn  of  things  quite  altered,)  will  to  any  man  of  Mose 
seem  rather  ludicrous,  than  sufficient,  without  express  re- 
tractation. For  which  the  inquirer  thinks  he  is  upon  soIn^ 
what  beuer  terms,  than  he,  if  there  were  occasion  for  it, 
both  Inr  the  tenor  of  his  whole  discourse,  and  bjr  wlnt 
he  hath  particularly  said  ^  in  the  38th  sect.  Bat  after  the  j 
interpretation  offered,  see  whether  such  things  are  doc  said 
over  and  over  in  the  defence,  as  make  the  defender  (and 
the  dean  if  he  speak  his  sense)  most  obnoxious  to  ike 
whole  ar«umei^tation  in  the  postscript.  So  as,  if  a  part 
was  acted,  it  was  carried  so  untowaroly,  that  it  seemd  to 
be  quite  forgotten  what  part  it  was,  and  all  the  blows  (for  it 
was  come  now  to  offending  instead  of  defending)  fall  di- 
rectlv uppn him,  whom theactor had  undertaken  to defeiuL 

It  natn  been  noted,  already,  that  the  defender  says  ex- 
pKs&ly,  •  "4he  Divine  nature  is  one  individual  nature," 
land  SQ  says  the  inquirer. «)-^nt  not  one  single  nature; 
(then  it  must  be  double  and  triple,  not  absolutely  simple,  as 
also  the  inquirer  sajrs;)  to  wnich  he  (viz,  the  defender) 
adds,  "  one  sin^e  nature  can  be  but  one  person,  whether 
in  God  or  man.  Now  let  anv  man  judge  whether  all  his 
reasoning]s  are  nqt  most  directly  applicame  against  him,  (if 
they  signify  any  thing,)  which  are  contained  in  his  post- 
script, p.  106, 107, 106,  dbc 

How  ibrioosly  doth  he  ezagitate  that  saying,  >  "  When 
you  predicaite  Godhead,  or  the  name  of  God.  of  anyone  of 
them,  (viz.  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,)  vou  herein  express 
a  true  out  inadequate  conceptibn  of  GoiL''  dbc.  insisting  that 
the  whole  "undivided  Divme  nature"  (no  doubt  it  is  ever- 
lastingly  undivided  wherever  it  is):" Subsists  eutirel^r in 
three  distinct  persons."  This  the  inquirer  ne?er  denied, 
though  h?  charges  it  upon  him,  thiu  he  makes  no  one  of  the 
persons  to  be*  true  and  perfect  God.  But  how  well  doth 
that  agree  with  what  he  hadhimself  said,  (Defence,  p.  96.) 
Though  God  be  the  most  absolute,  complete,  independent 
Being,  yet  neither  the  Son,  nor  the  Holy  Gho^  can  be 
said  to  oe  an  absolute,  complete,  independent  God.  He 
falsely  charges  it  upon  the  inauirer  that  he  makes  the  per- 
sons severally  not  perfect  God,  and  he  denies  two  of  tnem 
to  be  complete  God.  To  say  not  perfect  is  criminal,  (as 
indeed  .it  iSj)  to  say  not'  complete  is  innocent !  But  his 
sayinf  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  not  complete  God; 
how  doth  it  consist  with  wh^t  is  said,  Postscnpt,  p.  109. 
**-The  same  whole  entire  divmity  distinctly  and  inseMra- 
blv  subsists  in  the  person  of  the  Son'  and  of  the  nolr 
<}ho8t."  What  is  wanting  to  make  him  complete  God, 
in  whom  "  the  whole,  entire  divinihr  subsists  T*  No  woi- 
der  if  jie  quarrel  witH  .aU  the  world  who  so  little  agrees 
with  him  whose  defence  he  undertakes,  or  with  himsetf. 
In  the  meantime  the  inquirer  hath  the  less  reason  to  com- 
plain, when  he  manifestly  treats  himself  as  ill  as  him. 

I  only  add,  that  for  his  Discourse  concerning  "  the  one 
Divini^,  or  one  Divine  Nature,  subsisting  wh^ly  snd  en^ 
tirely,  tnree  times,''  (whereas  I  had  thought  three  persons 
had  subsisted  at  all  times,  and  all  at  once,)  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  not  being  emanations; 
Not  the  Son,  because  he  is  the  Father's  image :  and  an 
imagie  is  not  an  emanation,  btit  a  reflection ;  (but  bow 
should  Uiere  be  a  reflected  image  without  an  emanation?) 
"nor  the  Holy  Ghost,  being  «poi9oXi|,  not  in  the  sense  of 
emanoHpnf  but  of  the  mjrsfenmcx  proce$ri&n  ;"  I  shall  make 
no  guesses  about  it,  (for  it  concerns  not  the  inauirer,)  only 
I  think  it  very  secui^e  against  the  formidable  objection 
which  he  mentions,  p.  36;  of  its  being  too  intelligible. 

Upon  (he  whole  matter,  I  see  no^  what  service  it  can  do 
him,  to  put  intelligent  persons  instead  of  mind;  for  I 
thought  eVeiT  )»erson  Jiaa  been  intelligent.  Boethius  his 
definition,  which  he  alleges,  plainly  implies  so  much,  and 
one  W4>ul4  think  he  must  know  that.it  is  the  usual  notion 
of  a  person  to  understand  by  it  gupoosiitim  raiunak  or  fn- 
UUigens,  Therefore' methinks  he  should  not  reckon  it  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  persons  (as  he  doth  by  this  addition 
of  inteUigoit)  into  sucn  as  axie  peraons  and  such  as  are  bo 
persons. 

■  DtfiMe.  p.  U.  p.  is.  . 
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Bit  since  be  ezpresdj  says,  (and  I  think  for  the  most 
put  truly,)  **  that*  the  three  perrons  or  subsistences,  in  the 
em  hltsseA  trinity,  are  three  real,  substantial  subsistences, 
escb  of  which  hath  entirely,  all  the  perfections  of  the  Di- 
Tioe  nature,  dime  wisdoin,  power,  and  ^;oodness ;  and 
ihatfon  each  of  them  13  eternal,  infinite  mmd,  as  distinct 
from  each  other  as  any  other  three  persons ;  and  this  he 
kelieves  the  Dean  will  no  more  recant,  than  he  will  re- 
nounce a  trinity ;  for  all  the  ^t  of  man  cannot  find  a  me- 
dium between  a  substantial  tnnity  and  a  trinitjr  of  natoies, 
or  a  trinitv  of  mere.nM)des,  respects,  and  relatiotis  in  the 
same  single  essence,  which  is  no  trinity  at  all."  As  also 
he  had  nid  much  to  the  same  purpose  before,  **  that  to 
talk  of  three  subsistences  in  the  aoistract,  without  three  that 
sofastst,  or  of  one  single  nature  which  hath  three  subsist- 
ences, when  it's  impossible  that  in  singularity  there  can  be 
more  than  one  sobsuttence,"  &c.  I  belieTe  he  will  find  no 
small  difficulty  to  name  what  it  is,  that  with  the  peculiar 
distinct  manner  of  subsistence  makes  a  person ;  not  the 
very  same  common  nature,  for  the  persons  cannot  be  dis- 
tiflgQished  from  each  other  by  that  which  is  common  to 
tliem  all.  Therefore  the  divine  narure  which  is  common 
to  the  three,  must  according  to  him  comprehend  rhree 
siofle  natures,  and  not  be  absolutely  simple.  Hither  must 
be  Eis  resort  at  last,  aAer  ail  his  earnest  disputation  against 
it  And  these  he  will  have  to  be  parts,  which  because  they 
are  undivided,  impartible,  inseparable,  everlastingly  and 
necessarily  united,  I  do  reckon,  the  inquirer  did  with  ve^ 
soficient  reason,  and  with  just  decency,  and  doth  still  con- 
liiiQe  yerr  peremptorily  to  deny. 

And  whereas  he  contends  (bat  the  whole  divine  nature 
Is  entirely  in  each  subaistence,  (as  he  does  again*  and 
«^,)  I  think  the  term  whole  improper,  where  there^  are 
BO  proper  parts.  And  f  doubt  not.  when  he  rives  pl^e  to 
cooler  thoughts,  he  wiU  see  cause  to  qualiQr  that  assertion. 
For  if  he  strictly  mean  that  every  thing  that  belong  to  the 
Godhead  is  in  each  person ;  I  see  not  how  he  will  fetch 
himself  from  the  Socinian  consequence,  that  then  each 
persoD  most  have  a  trinity  subsisting  in  it,  and  be  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghoat.  For  I  doubt  not  he  will  acknow- 
ledge ihat  the  entire  divinity  includes  itt  it  the  Father.  Son, 
and  Hdj  Ghost.  And'  therefore  he  must  be  beholden  to 
an  ioadeouate  notion  in  this  verv  case,  when  all  is  done, 
how  mnch  soever  he  hath  contended  against  it  I  do  how- 
erer  think  it  safe  and  tret  f^om  any  other  difficulty,  that 
ve  DDavoidably  have  in  conceiving  infinites,  to  say, 
That  all  {perfection  is  in  eabhsubsistent  (which  1  like  Better 
^  subsistence,  as  more  expressive  of  the  concrete)  as  far 
IS  their  natural,  necessary,  eternal  order,  towards  one  an- 
other, as  the  first  is  the  fountain  or  radix,  the  second  from 
that,  and  the  third  from  both,  can  possibly  admit.  All 
oast  be  originally  iia  the  Father,  with  whom  the  other  two 
bare  that  intimate,  vital,  eternal  union,  that  what  is  in  hitn 
the  other  commnnlcate  therein^  in  as  full  perfection  as  is 
ioconceivable,  and  more  than  it  is  possible  for  us  or  for 
^y  finite  mind  to  conceive.  Therefore  since  that  differ- 
«ice  which  only  proceeds  from  that  natural,  eternal  order, 
is  oosjecturable  only,  but  is  reall]^  unknown,  unrevealed, 
and  inscrutable :  it  is  better. herein  to  confess  the  imper- 
fection of.  that  knowledge  which  we  have,  than  to  boast 
that  which  we  have  not,  or  aspire  to  that  which  we  canhot 
hare. 
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or  THAT  past' ev 
THE  LATE  CONSIDERATIONS 

AS&llBnEDTOB.H.AB0irrTIIETIUNnT.    WBICH  C6NCERN8 
THS  0OBBR  Of QTHRY  ON  THAT  SUUfiCT. 

IN  A  LETISa  TO  THB  FORMER  FRIEND. 

Tod  see,  Sir,  I  make  no  haste  to  tell  you  my  thoughts  of 
vhat  hath  been  published  since  my  last  to  you,  against  my 
laitiiaents  touching  the  Holy  Tnnity.    I  saw  the  matter 
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leas  reqtiired  my  time  and  thoughts,  than  my  other  aflain  % 
and  so  little,  that  I  was  almost  indifiercnt  whether  I  took 
any  notice  thereof  or  no.  There  is  really  nothing  of  argu- 
ment in  what  I  have  seen,  but  what  I  had  suggested  before, 
and  objected  to  myself,  in  those  very  discourses  of  mine, 
now  animadverted  on ;  which  not  having  prevented,  with 
me,  the  opinion  I  am  of,  can  as  little  alter  it,  and  should 
as  little  any  man's  else.  But  a  little  leisure,  as  it  can, 
without  extoitiqn,  be  gained  from  other  occasions,  I  do  not 
much  grudge  to  bestow  on  this. 

'  I  find  myself  concerned  in  the  late  considerations  on  the 
explications  of  tjie  doctrine  of  the  trinity^in  a  letter  to  H. 
H.  The  author  is  pleased  to  give  me  the  honour  of  a 
name,  a  lank,  unvoca)  one.  It  is  so  contrived,  that  one 
may  easily  guess  whom  he  means ;  but  the  reason  of  his 
doing  so  1  cannot  guess ;  it  is  because  he  knew  himself, 
what  he  would  have  others  believe. 

But  I  suppose  he  as  well  knew  bis  own  name.  If  he 
knew  not  tte  former,  he  ran  the  hazard  of  injuring  either 
the  supposed  author,  or  the  true,  or  both.  I  could,  I  be- 
lieve, make  as  shrewd  a  ^ess  at  his  name,  and  express  it 
as  plainly.  But  I  think  it  not  civil  to  do  so ;  because  I 
apprehend  he  hath  some  reason  to  conceal  it,  whereof  I 
think  hethath  a  right  to  be  the  judge.  But  I  'will  not  pre- 
scribe to  him  rnles  of  civilitv.  of  which  that  he  is  a  great 
judge,  I  will  not  allow  myseli  to  doubts 

Yet  I  will  not  suppose  him  to  have  so  very  diminishing 
thoughts  of  our  Saviour,  as  no(  to  acknowlei^e  and  rever- 
ence the  authoritj  of  that  great  rule  of  his.  which  he  knows 
gained  reverence  w^h  some  who  called  not  themselves 
Christians,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you—Ac."  Nor  can  divine  what  greater  reason  he  should 
nave  to  hide  his  own  name,  than  to  expose  mine,  or  make 
the  person  he  indintates  be  thought  the  author  of  the  dis- 
course he  intended  to  expose ;  since  no  man  can  imagine 
bow,  as  the  Christian  world  is  constituted,  any  one  can  be 
more  obnoxious  for  denying  three  jpersons,  than  for  assert* 
ing  three  Gods:  which  latter  his  impotent  attempt  aims 
to  make  that  author  do. 

For  his  censures  of  that  author's  style,  and  difficulty  to 
b^  understood,  they  ofiend  me  not.  tiut  so  I  have  known 
some  pretend  deafness,  to  what  they  were  unwilling  to 
hear.  There  is  indeed  one  place,  Sober  Inquiry,  in  the  end 
of  sect  8.  where  m«5<  should  have  been  left  out,  up<A  the 
adding  afterwards  of  con,  that  mieht  give  oae  some  troti- 
ble.  In  which  yet,  the  snpposal  of  an  (not  unusual)  asyn- 
deton, wolild,  without  the  help  of  magic,  haVe  relieved  a 
consiaerine  reader.  And  for  his  compliments,  as  they  do 
me  no  reu  good,  so,  I  thank  God,  they  hurt  me  not.  I 
dwell  at  home,  and  better  know  my  own  furniture  than 
ano^er  can.  For  himself,  I  discern  and  readily  acknow* 
ledge  in  him,  those  excellent  accomplishments,  for  which 
I  most  heartily  wish  him  an  advocate  in  a  better  cause, 
without  despair  tie  Will  yet  prove  so;  when  I  take  notice 
of  some  parages  which  look  like  indications  of  a  serious 
temper  of  mind,  as  of  choosing  God,  and  the  honour  of  his 
name,  for  our  portion  and  design :  and  that  he  lives  in  vain; 
who  knows  not  his  Maker,  and  his  God :  with  the  like. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  as  heartily  sorry  to  meet 
with  an  expressioi>  of  so  different  a  strain,  on  so  awful  a 
subject,  of  '*  making  a  coat  for  the  moon."  That  precept 
which«  Josephus  mserts  among  those  nven  the  Jews, 
dotih  for  the  reason  it  hath  in  it»  abstractmg  from  its  au- 
thority','deserve  to  be  ct)nsidei^ed.  I^  seems  to  import  a 
decency  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  whose  notions  of  a  Deity 
did  not  argue  them  sunk  into' the  lowest  degrees  of  sottish- 
ness  and  stupidity.  Good  Sir,  what  needed  (think  you)  so 
adventurous  boldne^ss,  in  so  lubricotis  a  case  1,  It  gains 
nothing  to  a  man's  cause  either  of  strength  or  reputation 
with  wise  and  good  men.  A  sound  argument  will  be  aa 
sound  without  it.  Nor  should  I  much  value  having  them 
on  my  side,  whom  I  can  hope  to  make  laugh  at  so  hazard- 
ous a  jest.  I  can  never  indeed  have  any  gteat  veneration 
for  a  morose  sourness,  whatsoever  affected'  appearance  it 
may  have  with  it,  of  a  simulated  sanctimony  or  religious- 
ness; but  I  should  think  it  no  hardship  upo;i  me  to  re- 
press that  levity,  as  to  attempt  dancing  upon  the  brink  of 
so  tremendous  a  precipice.    And,  would  always  express 
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ujraelf  witii  suspicion,  and  a  sumMsed  possibility  of  being 
mistaken,  in  a  case  wherein  I  Imd  many  of  noted  jadg- 
ment  and  integi'ity,  in  the  succession  of  several  ages,  diifer- 
ing  ttom  me.  Bat  go  we  on  to  the  cause  itself,  where  he 
pretends, 

1.  First  to  give  aview  of  the  sober  inquirer's  hypothesis ; 

3.  Aiid  then  to  argue  against  it. 

A.S  to  the  former.  He  doth  it,  I  aib  loath  to  say,  with 
less  fairness  than  from  a  person  of  his  (otherwise)  appear- 
ing ingenuity,  one  would  expect.  For  he  really  makes  me 
lo  have  said  more  than  I  ever  did,  in  divers  instances; 
and  much  less  than  I  have  expressly  said;  and  that  he 
cannot  have  so  little  understanding  as  not  to  know  was 
most  material  to  the  cause  in  hand. 

He  represents  me,  p.  40.  col.  1.  sayinv :  The  persons  are 
distinct  essences,  numerica)  natures,  bein^,  substances; 
and  col.  2.  That  I  hold  them  to  be  three  spirits;  when  in 
the  close  of  one  of  those  paragraphs!  I.recite  the  ivords 
of  W.  J.  **  In  the  unity  of  the  QodhenA  *  Jhere  must  he  no 
plurality  or  multiplicity  of  substances  allowed ;  and  do 
add.  Nor  do  I  say  that  there  must.'  And  I  do' not  posi- 
tively say  there  are  three  distinct  substances,  minds,  or 
spiii^."  I  would  ask  this  my  learned  antagonist,  Have 
saving  and  not  saying  the  same  signification  ?  And  again, 
when  my  words  are:  I  will  not  use  the  expressions,  as 
signifying  my  formed  judgment,  that  there  are  three  things, 
substances,  or.  spirits  in  the  (Sodhead,  how  could  he  say, 
I  hold  the  three  persons  to  be  three  spirits  1  Is  any  man. 
according  to  the  or4inary  way  of  speaking,  said  to  hold 
what  is  not  nis  formed  judgment?  If  he  only  propose 
things  whereof  he  doubts,  to  be  considered  and  discussed 
by  others,  in  order  to  the  forming  of  it,  and  by  gentle  ven- 
tilation to  sift  out  truth-,  it  the  rather  argues  him  not  to  hold 
this  or  that'. 

And  I  think  much  service  might  be  done  to  the  common 
interest  of  religion,  by  such  a  free  mutual  communication 
of  even  more  doubtful  thoughts,  if  such  disquisitions  were 
pursued  with  more  candour,  and  with  less  confidence  and 
prepossession  of  mind,  ornddictedness  to  the  interest  of  any 
party  whatsoever.  If  it  were  rather  endeavoured,  to  reason 
one  another  into,  or  out  of,  this  or  that  opinion,  tnan  either 
by  sophistical  collusions  to  cheat,  or  to  hector  by  great 
words,  one  that  is  not  of  my  mind.  Or  if  the  design  were 
less  to  expose  an  adversary,  than  to  clear,  the  matter  in 
controversy.  -  » 

Besidea,  that  if  such  equanimity  did  more  generally  ap- 
pear, and  govern,  in  transactions  of*  this  nature,  it  would 
'  produce  a  greater  liberty  in  communicating  our  thoughts, 
id>out  some  of  the  more  vogued  and  fashipnable  opinions, 
l^  exempting  each  other  from  the  f(;ar  of  ill  treatment  in 
the  most  sensible  kind:  It  being  too  manifest,  .that  the 
same  confident  insulting  genius,  which  makes  a  man  think/ 
himself  competent  to  be  a  standard  to  mankind,  wbuld 
also  make  him  impatient  of  dissent,  and  tempt  hii|^  to  do 
worse,  than  reproach  one  that  differsTrom  him,  if  it  were 
in  his  power.  And  the  club  or  faggot  arguments  must  be 
expected  to  take  place,  where  what  he  thinks  rational  ones, 
did  not  do  the  business.    This  only  on  the  by. 

In  the  meantime,  that  there  is  a*  trinity  in  the  Gk>dheacl 
is  no  matler  of  doubt  with  me:  but  onl^  whether  this  be 
the  best  way  of  explaining  and  defending  it.  If  this  be 
not  the  best,  or  sufficient,  some  other  will,  fbelieve,  or  hath 
been  found  out  by  some  other.  Of  which  I  have  spoken 
my'Sense  not  oiily  indefinitely,  but  particularly  of  the  more 
common  way;  not  that  I  did  tlien,  or  have  yet.  thotight  it 
th^  best,  bnt  not  indefensible. 

And  I  must  now  sincerely  profess,  that  the  perusal  of 
these  very  considerations  gives  me  more  confidence  about 
this  hypothesis,  than  I  allowed  myself  before ;  -finding  that 
the  veiy  sagacious  author  of  them,  of  whose  abilities  and 
industry  together,  t  really  have  that  opinion,  as  to  count 
him  the  most  likely  to  confute  it  of  all  the  modem  antitri- 
nitarians,  hath  no  other  way  to  deal  with  it,  than  first,  both 
partially  and  invidiously  to  rtoresent  it,  and  then,  rather  to 
trifle  than  argue  against  it.  He  first  paints  it  out  in  false 
and  ugly  colours,  before  he  comes  to  re&<soning;  and  then, 
when  h^  should  reasdn.  He  says  nothing  that  hath  so  much 
as  a  colour.  It  seems  to  me  an  argument  of  a  saspected 
ill  cause  on  his  side,  that  he  thought  it  n^dftil  to  pre- 
possess the  reader  with  the  imagination  of  I  know  not 


(and  I  believe  he  knows  not)  what  gross  idess,  as  he  to- 
mances,  belcmging  to  this  hypothesis.  Because  from  those 
words,  Prov.  viii.Then  was  I  by  him,  ss  one  brought  up 
with  him,  and  daily  his  delight ;  the  author  speaks  of  the 
deliciouis  societv,  which  these  words  intimate,  the  eiemil 
Wisdom,  and  the  prime  Author  and  Parent  of  aU  tldngs, 
to  have  each  with  other. 

For  mv  part,  I  have  little  doubt  but  this  in^ioos  writer 
is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  gust  and  relish  of  intellec- 
tual delight,  that  hechose  to  expose  his  adversary  by  osiog 
that  odd  expressicm  of  gross  idea  so  causelessly,  in  accom- 
modation only  to  the  genius  of  some  other  men,  whom  he 
thought  fit  to  humour,  rather  than  his  own.  Nor  can  he 
be  so  little  acquainted  with  the  paganish  theology,  as  not 
to  apprehend  a  vast  disagreement  between  this  and  that, 
and  a  much  greater  agreement  between  the  paganish  notion 
of  the  Deity,  and  his  own. 

For  the  questions  which  he  sttpposes  me  to  put,  and 
makes  me  answer  as  he  thinks  fit|  by  misapplied  passap 
of  that  discourse,  I  hope  it  will  appear  they  were  either 
prevented,  or  answered  at  another  rate:  At  length  be san, 
*'  The  butt-end  of  this  hypothesis,"  Ac.  I  like  not  thi 
phrase  (he  worse  for  the  author's  sake,  of  whom  it  seem 
twrrowed,  whose  memory  greater  things  will  make  live, 
when  we  are  forgot.  But  let  him  proce^— The  bmi-end 
of  [this  hypothesis  is  the 'true  strength  of  it.  But  that  true 
length  he  hath  either  had  the  hhp  not  to  obserre,  or 
taken  the  care  not  to  repilesent,  i.  e.  trom  what  is  so  often 
inculcated  in  that  discourse,  the  necessary  existence  of  ivo 
kfffpstases  of,  and  in  the  first,  and  of  an  omnimodoas  sim- 
plicity groundlessly  supposed  in  the  Divine  B^ing,  he 
.nath  kept  himself  at  a  wary  cautious  distance,  when  be 
might  apprehend  iiiere  w  as  its  strength.  Therefore  I  canAot 
also  but  observe,  that  as  he  hath  marked  this  hypothesis, 
.with  fmost  undue)  ill  characters :  so  he  hath  maimed  it 
too,  or  what  was  most  considerable  belonging  to  it,  that  he 
might  expose  it  by  the  former  means,  so  a^  to  make  it 
neefd  much-defepce;  and  that  by  th^  latter  it  might  seem 
quite  destitute  of  kny  defence  at  all^ 

And  now  when  (not  Without  some  untoward  disfig;an- 
tions)  it  hath  thus  far' escaped  his  hands,  and  is  (inncnc 
of  the  best,  shapes)  set  up-  only  to  be  beaten  down ;  the 
argument  he  first  attacks  it  with,  is  the  inartificial  one  of 
aujUority.  And  yet  his  argument  from  this  topic,  is  only 
negative,  that  the  opinion  ne  would  confute  wants  autho- 
rity, "  that  the  inquirer  was  the  first  that  eVer  dreamt  of  it, 
and  that  no  learned  divine  of  any  persuasion  will  sob- 
scribe  to  it:"  q.  d,  Tis  false,  and  impo6isible  to  be  trae. 
The  inquirer  only  proposing  what  he  OfiTered,  as  possible 
for  ought  we  know,  is  not  otherwise  opposed  than  by  as- 
sertinr  it  tp  be  impossible.  This  therefore  he  most  say,  or 
he  saith  nothing  to  the  purpose.  And  why  now  is  it  impos- 
sible 1  '  Because  no  body  said  it  before.  So,  then,  was 
every  thing  that  any  man  first  said ;  but  afterwards,  by  beifig 
often  spoken,  it  might,  it  seems^  at  length  become  ti«e. 
For  any  l^med  divmes  subsc'ribmjg  to  it,  I  suppose  he  ia- 
tenda  that  in  the  ^rict  sense.  And  so  Uie  inquirer  never 
said  he  would  subscribe  it  himself,  otherwise  man  that  his 
judgment  did.mot'e  incline  to  it,  as  liable  to  less  exception 
than  other  ways  of  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  or 
than  denying  it,'  which  he  thought  least  defensible  of  ail- 
But  now  suppOsinc;  one  should  find  learned  divines  of 
the  same  mind,  (and  perhaps  some-maj  be  found  more 
confident  than  he,)  I  would  ask  the  considerator,  whether 
he  will  therefore  confess  a  trinity  a'possible  thin^l  If  noi, 
he  deals  not  fairly,  to  put  t)ie  inquirer  upon  Quoting  autbo- 
ritieis  to  no  purpose ;  or  that  he  would  have  them  conclnde 
him^  by  whom  ne  will  not  be  concluded  himself. 

He  seems  indeed  himself  to  have  forgot  the  qnestioB 
(with  which  afterwards  he  charges  the  inquirer)  as  it  is  set 
down,  Whether  a  trinity  in  the  Godhead  be  a  possible 
thing  7  This  was  the  question,  not  what  John,  or  Thomas, 
or  James  such  a  give  thought  1  But  while  he  pretends  to 
think  no  body  else  is  of  the  inquirer's  mind  in  the  paitictt- 
lar  point  he  is  now  speaking  to,  t.  e.  the  delicious  society 
the  divine  hypostases  are  supposed  to  have  with  each  other; 
nve  me  leaV6  freely  to  discourse  this  matter.  I  "^^^ 
know  what  it  is,  wherein  he  supposes  the  inquirer  to  hare 
over-shot  his  mark ;  or  of  what  maWn  he  here  so  mighty  a 
wondennentt    It  can  be  but  one  of  these  two  thing!'— 
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eillier  Ikit  dure  tit  three  divine  persoDs  in  the  Godhead 
realljr distinct ;  or,— that  they  have  (if  there  be)  a  delicioas 
McJetf  or  cQDversation  ivith  each  othef .    Will  he  saythe 
former  is  a  singular  opinion  1  or,  that  'tis  novel  1    Was 
there  ne^er  a  real  trinitarian  in  the  world  befor^  1    Doth 
iiesoi,  in  his  own  express  words,  sort  the  inquirer  with 
one,  vhom  he  will  not  deny  to-be  a  learned  divine,  p.  43. 
of  ihese  his  present  considerations,  col.  1.  "  The  author  of 
the  28  propQsitioDs,  and  Mr..H— w,"  as  he  calls  the  inqui- 
rer, "  are  honest  men,  and  real  thnitarians."    By  which 
former  character  he  hath,  I  dare  say,  ten  thousand  times 
more  gratifi/ed  his  ambition,  than  by  calling  him  learned  too. 
And  I  believe  he  will  as  little  thinv  this  a  novel  opinicm,  as 
a  singular  one.    Nor  shall  I  thank  him  for  acknowled^g 
it  u>  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  fathers,  generally,,  not 
only  Ante  Nicen^  and  Nieent,  but  Post-Nicene  too,  for  some 
foliowiog  ages,  unto  that  oi  P.  Lombard,  so  obvious  it  is 
to  every  one  that  will  but  more  slightljr  search. 

For  my  part,  I  will  not  except  Justin  Martyr  himself, 
wlum  1  the  rather  mention,  both  as  he  was  one  of  the 
more  ancient  of  the  fathers,  and  as  I  may  also  call  him, 
the  father  of  the  modalists  *,  nor  his  notion  even  about  the 
bHomooQsian- Trinity,  as  he  expressly  styles  it  For 
though  it  vill  require  more  time  than  I  now  intend  to  be- 
stow, to  give  a  di^inct  account  of  every  parage  throughout 
that  dlsconrse  of  his,  yet  his  expression  of  th/e  rpdnt  iww(t<iii 
most  not  be  so  taken,  as  if  it  were  to  be  torn  away  from 
its  coherence,  and  from  itself.    When  therefore  he  says  the 

Ti  ^  Mw9tin»,  ni  ytwnriv^  «al  UmpnTw^  thjB  being  im6e- 

fmtten,  begiUen,  a%d  leaving  proceeded^  are  not  the  names  of 
the  essence,  but  (rptfni  frttaf^tiat)  modes  of  suMsUncef  he 
most  mean  they  are  not  immediately  names  of  the  essence, 
<mt  mediately  they  cannot  but  be  so.  For  what  do  they 
modifjr  t  not  nothing.  When  they  are  said  to  be-modes  of 
sQbsistence,  what  is  it  that  subsists?  W^  cannot  pluck 
avay  these  modes  of  subsistence  from  that  which  subsists, 
sod  vhereof  they  are  the  modes.  And  what  is  thatt  You 
▼ill  sajT  the  ^ {«  iaia,  the  one  essence^  which  he  had  qien- 
tioned  before ;  and  that  one  essence  is,  His  true,  as  perfectly 
'Ae  IS  'tis  possible;  for^wbat  is  of  itself,  and  what  are 
from  that,  to  be  with  each  other,  i.  e.  that  they  are  conge- 
nerous, as  the  sun  and  its  rays,  (according  to  that,  Heb.  i.  3. 
^»r^pa  Twsit^tK,  the  ejfiUgencf  of  glory  ^J  or  is  mind,  and 
(vhere  there  is  nothing  else  but  subsvance)  consubstahtial 
thoarht  or  word.  Therefore  this  oneness  of  essence  must 
be  taken  in  so  large  and  extensive  a  sense,  as  that  it  may 
^rait  of  these  di&rences.  For  so  he  afterwards  plainly 
speaks,  if  "  i  ^ir,  ^fvv^ruf  fx" ;  if^  <m«  (the  Father)  bath 
his  exUtence  witnout  being  begotten,  &  ysyviira>(,  anoiMer 
(the  Son)  by  being  begotten,  r4  Si,  Um^usy  but  that  (the 
Holy  Qhost)  by  having  proceeded,  here  it  befalls  us  to 
behold  differences  (ri  rUt  Ha^^t)  or  the  things  that  import 
difference."  There  must  be  a  sense,  therefore,  wherein  he 
understood  this  essence  to  be  most  truly  one :  and  a  sense 
vherein  he  also  understood  it  to  have  its  differences,  and 
those  too  not  important  ones,  as  being  unbegotten,  and 
^ing  bei^otten,  signify  no  light  differences. 

Aad  in  what  latitude  of  sense  he  understood  the  oneness 
of  essence,  whereof  he  had  before  spoken,  may  be  seen  in 
his  following  explication,  when  wnat  he  said  he  would 
have  be  vaff^x^yw,  more  manifest ;  he  makes  Adam's  pecu- 
liar mode  of  subsistence  to  be  that  he  was  i  ytvvnrii,  axxa 
<^«Xi9ci(,  not  begotten,  but  made  by  God's  own  hand';  but 
Tdr  them  that  were  from  him,  he  intimates  theirs  tabe,  they 
were  begotten,  not  made.  If  then  you  inquire  concerning 
the  same  essence  that  was  common  to  him  and  them,  you 
Rill  find  that  ihan  is  the  hroi(tt,imfov,  the  subject,  whether  of 
formation,  as  to  him,  or  of  generation,  as  to  them.  And 
▼ho  apprehends  not  in  what  latitude  of  sense  the  human 
oature  is  one,  which  is  common  to  Adam  and  his  poste- 
ntjt  Though  the  pivine  nature  is  incompanibly  more 
one,  which  is  common  to  the  Father.  Sob,  and  Spirit ;  as 
▼e  have  fonnerly  insisted,  and  shall  further  show  it  cannot 
^  be,  in  aU  necessa^,  and  continually  depending,  ema- 
nations. 

Yet  I  might,  if  tl^re  were  need-,  again  (as  to  this  part^ 
<iaote  the  considerator  to  himself.  For  I  suppose  he  will 
not  disown  the  considerations  in  1693,  in  which,  pnge  15. 
^  1.  are  diese  words,  "  Dr.  Cudworth,  by  a  gnat  num- 


ber  of  very  pertinent  and  home  quotatimu,  btOh  proved 
that  his  explication  (I  mean  that  part  of  it  which  makes 
the  three  persons  to  be  so  many  distinct  essences,  or  sub- 
stances)  is  the  doctrine  of  the  principal  if  not  of  all  the 
fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  Platonists."  And  'tis  added, 
"  and  I,  for  my  part,  do  jrrant  it."  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
I  reckon  that  as  to  this  first  part,  we  stand  clear  not  only 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  with  this  author  himself,  that 
to  be  a  real  trinitarian  is  not  so  unheard  of  a  thing,  or  what 
no  learned  divine  of  any  persuasion  ever  dreamt  of  before 
the  inquirer.    But  now  for  the 

Second  part.  The  delicious  society  jsupposed  to  be  be- 
tween (or  rather  among)  the  three  persons.  Is  this  a 
dream  1  and  so  strange  a  one  1  Why,  good  Sir  f  can  yon 
suppose  three  persons,  t.  e.  three  intellectual  subsistences, 
perfectly  wise,  holy,  and  good,  coexisting  with,  inexisting 
in,  one  ahoiher  to  have  no  society?  or  that  society  not  to 
be  delicious  1  He  says.  How  can  it  be  ?  I  say,  How  can 
it  but  bel  Herein  I  am  sure  the  inquirer  hath  far  more 
company  than  in  the  former.  For  whether  the  three  per- 
sons have  all  the  same  numerical  essence,  or  three  distinct, 
all  agree  they  most  delightAilly  converse.  Will  he  pre- 
tend never  to  have  read  any  that  ipake  love  (as  it  were  in 
tercurrent  between  the  two  first)  the<:haracter  of  the  third  1 
In  short,  is  it  the  thing  he  quarrels  with  as  singular,  or 
the  word  1  At  the  thing,  supposing  three  persons,  he  can 
have  no  quarrel,  without  quarrelling  with  the  common 
sense  of  mankind.  For  the  word,  he  bath  more  wit  and 
knowledge  of  language  than  to  pretend  to  find  fault  with 
that.  For  let  him  consult  expositors  (even  the  known  cri- 
tics) upon  the  mentioned  place,  Prov.  viii.  (whom,  in  so 
plain  a  case,  I  will  not  be  at  (be  pains  to  quote  anu  tran- 
scribe,) and  take  nolide  whether  noAe  r^ad  those  words 
fui  in  deticiis.  Therefore  I  believe -the  considerator  will 
be  so  ingenuous,  as  to  perceive  he  htith,  in  this  part  of  his 
discourse,  grossly  overshot,  or  undershot^  or  sliot  wide  of, 
his  c^tm  mark,  ir  indeed  he  had  any,  or  did  not  fletting  his 
bolt  fly  too  soon)  shoot  at  rovers,  before  he  had  taken 
steady  aim  at  aiiy  thing.  In  short,  all  this  dust  could  be 
raised  but  with  desi^  only,  because  he  eould  not  enlight- 
en his  readers,  to  blmd  them.. 

But  now,  when  he  should  come  by  solid  ar^ment  to 
disprove  the  hypothesis,  by  showing  that  .three  individual 
divine  natures,  or  essences,  can  possibly  have  no  nexus,  so 
as  to  become  one  entire,  divine  nature,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  (which  this  hypothesis  supposes,)  remain  still  three 
individual  divine  natures  and  es^nces.  he  thinks  fit  to 
leave  it  to  another  to  do  it  for  him,  who,  he  says,  if  he 
cannot  prove  this,  can  prove  nothing.  And  when  we  see 
that  proof,  it'  will  be  tinle  enough  to  consider  it. 

In  the  meantime,  I  cannot  here  but  note  what  I  will 
neither,  in  chaiTity,  call  forgery  in  the  considerator,*  nor,  in 
civility,  ignorance,  but  it  pannot  be  less  than  great  over- 
sight; )natBXko{  these  tkree,  8o  united  as  to  become  oTie.  The 
inquii-er  pever  spake  (nor  dreamt)  of  their  becoming  one, 
but  of  their  being  naturally,  necessarily,  and  etemuly  so. 

Then  he  comes  to  put  the < question,  as  (he  says)  it  is 
between  the  inquirer  and  the  Socinians.  And  he  puts  it 
thus :  How  three  distinct,  several ,  individual  divine  beings, 
essences,  or  substances,  should  remain  three  several  indi- 
vidual substances,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  be  united  into 
one  divine  substance  ciilled  Qod7  One  would'  have 
thought,  when  he  had  so  newly  waived  the  former  ques- 
tion, as  wherein  he. meant  nor  to  be  concerned,  he  should 
presehtly  have  put  a  new  one,  upon  which  he  intended  to 
engage  himself;  But  we  have  the  same  over  again,  even 
with  the  same  ill  look  of  an  equivalent  phrase  Tmiobecom>' 
iiig  united  into  one,  to  insinuate  to  his  reader,  as  if  his  an- 
tagonist thoujght' these  three  were  de  novo  united,  not  in 
but  into  one.  Which  he  knew  must  have  a  harsh  sound, 
and  as  well  knew  it  to  be  most  r^pu^ant  to  the  inquirer's 
most  declared  sentiment.  N<|r  will  it  be  any  presumption, 
if  I  take  the  liberty  to  set  down  the  question  according  to 
the  inquirer's  mind,  who  hath  as  much  reason  to  know  it 
as  he ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  more  agreeahle  to  the 
tendr  of  his  discourse  now  referred  to,  "Whether  the 
r<  a»ior,.  or  the  Divine'  Being,  may  not  possibly,  for  ought 
we  know,  contain  three  natures,  or  essences,  under  the 
names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Qhost,  so  far  distinct,  as 
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is  necessary  to  fbnnd  the  distinct  predications  or  attribntes 
severally  ^ven  them  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  yet  be 
eternally,  necessarily,  naturally^  vitally  so  united,  as  not- 
withstanding that  remaining  distinction,  to  be  one  Qod." 
And  let  us  now  see  what  he  hath  to  say,  firtt^  to  the  in- 
quirer's illustrations  of  it,  as  possible :  wcMMUy,  what  he 
brings  to  prove  it  impossible. 

As.to  the  former  part,  he  first  falls  upon  what  the  in- 
quirer hath  said  concerning  the  vegetative,  sensitive,  and 
mtellecti  ve  natures  in  oursel  ves.  And  upon  this  he  insists 
so  operously,  as  if  the  whole  weight  of  the  cause  had  been 
laid  upon  it,  and  seems  to  think  the  inauirer  had  forgot 
the  question,  when  he  menUoned  it;  because  he  says, 
those  are  only  distinct  Acuities,  not  persons,  or  substances, 
(though  persons  were  not  in  his  question,)  without  ever 
taking  any  notice  of  the  inquirer's  waiving  it,  with  these 
words,  "that  hi  would  content  himself  with  what  Was 
more  obvious."  Put  this  is  all  art:  to  raise  a  mighty 
posuy  and  labour  to  seem  to  those  that  he  believed  wolild 
read  what  he  writ  only,  not  what  the  other  did,  most  effec- 
tually to  expunge  what  he  saw  was  neglected,  though  not 
altogether  useless ;  as  wi  shall  see  anon. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  observable  how  needlessly  he  slurs 
himself  in  this  his  first  brisk  onset.  He  says,  "  No  man 
ever  pretended — that  the  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  intelr 
lective  faculties  Tor  powers)  are  so  many  distinct,  indi- 
vidual persons,  substances,  or  essences,  t&^e  grant,"  &c. 

What,  did  no  man  ever  pretend  that  these  three  distinct 
natures,  the  vegetative,  sensitive,  intellective,  were  in  man, 
three  distinct  substances,  or  souls,  concurring  by  a  pertain 
subordination  in  him  1  What  necessity  was  ^here,  that  to 
heighten  his  triumph,  in  the  opinion  of  his  credulous  iTol- 
lowers,  he  should,  with  so  glorious  a  confidence,  put  on 
the  vain  and  false  show  of  having  all  tha  world  oh  his  side ; 
and  herein  either  dissemble  his  knowledge,  or  grossly  be- 
wray his  ignorance  in  the  mere  history  of  philosophy ;  asid 
most  imnrudently  suppose  all  his  readers  as  ignorant,  as 
he  would  seem  1  Wnat,  did  he  never  hear  of  an  Averroes 
in  the  world  t  *  Doth  he  not  know  that  phjrsician  and  phi- 
losopher, and  his  followers,  earnestly  contended  for  what 
he  says  no  man  ever  pretended  tol  Our  that  divers  other 
commentators  upon  Aristotle,  have  some  abetted,  others  as 
vehemently  opposed,  them  in  it  1  Not  to  in^t  also  that 
some  thought  the  InteUeUm  Agau,nnd  P<Uten&,  to  be  dis- 
tinct substances,  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  others 
had  ai30  other  conceits  about  the  former  t  And  if  he  look 
some  hundreds  of  years  back,  as  far  as  the  time  and  extant 
work  of  Nemesius,  bishop  and  philosopher,  (as  he  writes 
himself,)  of  the  nature  or  man,  (who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  as  appears  by  an  epistle  of  his  writ  to 
him,  and  prefixed  to  that  little  book  or  his,}  he  will  find 
that  author  takes  notice  there  were  divers  tnat  took  man 
to  consist  of  mind,  soul,  and  body,  and  that  some  did  doubt « 
whether  the  mind  supervening  to  ike  soul  as  one  to  the  other, 
did  not  make  the  latter  intelligent.  And  in  several  other 
parts  of  that  work,  easy,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  be  recited, 
ne  speaks  it  as  the  judgment  of  some,(i  that  the  ''wnreaion- 
aUe  naibwre  in  man  did  exid  by  iiselfi  as  being  of  itself  an 
unreasonable  soul,  not  a  part  of  ike  reasonable  ;•  accounting 
it  one  of  the  'greatest  absurdities^  ihat  the  nnreasoTuible  soul 
should  U  «  part  of  that  tohich  is  reasonable. 

And  he  carries  us' yet  much  further  back,'  referring  us  to 
r  Plotinus,  in  whom  any  that  will,  may  read  much  more  to 
that  pun>ose  in  many  places.  It  matters  not  whether  this 
opinion  oe  true  or  false,  but  a  great  mistake  (or  misrepre- 
sentation) it  was,  to  say  no  man  ever  pretended  to  it.  ■  And 
be  that  as  it  will;  if  all  the  readers  will  suspend  their 
judgments,  that  a  trinity  in  the  Godhead  is  impossible,  till 
the  considerator  shall  have  proved,  hy  plain  demonstrsr 
tion,  the  concurrence  oC  three -such  spirits  (a  vegetative, 
aensi^ive,  and  intellective)  vitally  united  in  the  constitution 
of  man,  is  a  thing  simply  impossible,  I  believe  he  will  not, 
in  haste,  have  many  proselytes. 

I.  for  my  part,  as  nis  own  eyes  might  have  told  him, 
laid  ho  str^  upon  it;  but  only  mentioned  it  in  transitu, 
as  I  was  going  on  to  What  is  obvious',  and  in  view  to  every 
man,  the  union  between  our  soul  and  body.  Nor  was  I. 
solicitous  to  find  this  an  exact  parallel^  as  he  fancies  I 
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was  obliged  to  do.  What  if  there  be  no  exact  paralHt 
Will  any  man  of  a  sober  mind,  or  that  is  master  of  his 
own  thoughts,  conclude  every  thing  impossible  in  the  im-  ' 
created  Beinff,  whereof  there  is  not  an  exaa  parallel  in 
the  creation?  If  any  man  will  stand  upon  this,  come 
make  an  aigument  or  it  let  us  see  it  in  form,  and  try  its 
stren^h.^ Whatsoever  hath  not  its  exact  parallel  in  the 
creation,  is  impossible  in, God,  &c.^He  witl  socmer  prore 
himself  ridiculous,  than  prove  his  point  by  such  a  maimn. 

'Tis  enough  fof  a  sober  man's  purpose,  in  such  a  case  ■ 
we  are  now  considering,  if  we  nnd  sucn  things  actoally 
are  (or  might  as  easilv  be,  as  what  we  see  actuilly  is) 
among  the  creatures,  mat  are  of  as  difficult  conceptioa, 
and  explication,  as  what  appears  represented  in  the  in- 
quirer's hypothesis  concerning  a  trinity.  'Tis  thfling  to 
attempt  to  give,  or  to  ask,  a  paraUel  exact  per  omnia.  It 
abundantly  serves  any  reasonable  purpose,  if  there  be  i 
parallel  quoad  hoc,  viz.  in  respect  of  the  ficility  or  difi- 
culty  of  conception.  And  though  the  vegetative,  sensi- 
tive, and  intellective  natures  be  not.Ro  many  distinct  sub- 
stances, atrinitv  isnot  less  conceivable  in  the  Divine  Being, 
than  three  such  natures,  or  namral  powers,  in  the  one  hs- 
man  nature. 

And  whoever  they  be  that  will  not  simplify  the  Divine 
Bein^  into  nothing,  (as  the  excellent  author  of  the  S8  pro- 
positions speaks,)  must  also  acknowledge  the  motit  retl 
perfections  in  the  Divine  Beins,  though  not  univocal,  bat 
infinitely  transcendent  to  any  wing  in  us.  And  are  they 
net  way  distinct  1  Let  any  sober  understanding  iodgi 
will  the  same  nothing  agree  to  them  alii  Is  his  know- 
ledge, throughout,  the  same  with  his  effective  power  1 
Then  ho  must  malre  himself.  For  who  can  doubt  he  knows 
himself!  And  is  his.  will  the  self-same  undistingoishable 
perfection,  in  him,  with  his  knowledge  1  Then  the  vu* 
poses  of  his  will  must  be  to  effect  all  that  he  can.  Fordoik 
he  not  know  all  that  he  can  do  1  And  the  complacencies 
of  his  will  must  be  as  much  in  what  i^  evil,  as  good,  eyei 
in  the  most  odious  tiirpitude  of  the  vilest,  and  most  in- 
mo/al  evils !  For  he  knows  both  alike.  I  know  what  s 
commonly  said  of  extrinsical  denominations :  bat  are  snch 
denominationa  true,  or  fahse  1 '  Have  they  any  thing  inn 
correspondent  to  them,  or  have  they  not  %  Then  some  dis- 
tinction thete  must  be  of  theseperfections  themselTes.  li 
80,  how  are  they  distinguished! 

A^d  there  appears  great  reason,  Irom  God's  ovn  vord, 
to  conceive  greater  distinction  of  the  three  hfpostests  in 
his  being,  than  oi  the  attributes  which  axe  common  to 
then^,  as  is  said.  Sober  Inquiry,  page  151.  In'  referent 
whereto,  it  is  not  improper  or  impertinent  to  mention  snck 
differences,  as  we  find  m  our  own  being,  though  they  be 
not  distinct  substances.  Less  distinction  m  ourselves  may 
lead  us.  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  greater  in  him.  in 
whom  we  are  wont  to  apprehend  nothing  but  suhstai^. 

'^hat  he  adds  concenung  the  union  of  soul  and  bucij  in 
ourselves,  (which  he  cannot  deny  to  be  distinct  substances,) 
is,  from  a  man  of  so  good  .sense,  so  surprisingly  strange, 
and  remote  from  the  purpose  that  one  would  scarce  think 
it  from  the  same  man ;  but  that  he  left  this  part  to  some 
other  of  the  club,  and  afterwards  wrote  on,  himself,  ▼itc- 
out  reading  it  over;  or  this  was  with  him  (what  we  are  all 
liable  to)  some  drowsy  interval.      */ 

For  when  he  had  himself  recited  as  the  inquirer's  words, 
or  sense,  "  If  there  be  this  union  between  two  so  oontraiT 
namres  and  substances,  as  the  soul  and 'body,  why  W 
there  not  be  a  like  unicm  between  two  or  three  created 
spirits  1"  he,  without  shadow  of  a  pretence,  feigns  the  in- 
quirer again  to  have  for^  the  question,  because  sool  and 
body  are  not  both  intelligent  snostances.  And'why^Sifi 
doth  this  argue  him  to  have  forgot  the  question  1  Tis  as 
if  he  expected  a  man  to  be  at  the  top  <^  the  stairs,  as  soon 
as  he  touchy  the  first  step.  In  a  series  of  dtscourse,  most 
the  beginning  touch  the  end,  leaving  out  what  is  to  come 
between,  and  cpnnect  both  parts  1  What  then  serve  me- 
diums for  ?  And  so  farewell  tfi  all  ^e^8onings,  since  no- 
thing can  be  proved  by  itself.  He  expected,  it  seems,  I 
should  have  proved  "  three  intelligent  natures  mig!>V|'J 
united,  because  three  intelligent  natures  .might  be  united. 

But  say  I  (and  so  he  repeats)  if  there  be  so  near  anion 
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between  things  of  so  contrary  natures  as  soul  and  body, 
wlijnot  between  two  or  three  created  niritsi  The  qnes- 
tMD  is,  as  he  now  states  it  himself,  wnv  may  not  tnree 
inteiliffent  sabstances  be  united  1  Ana  hither  he  (with 
ps^ue  Tiolence)  immediately  refers,  the  mention  of  the 
OBioa  of  soul  and  body;  and,  says  he,  "  Why;  Sir,  are 
bodj  and  sool  intelligent  substances !"  And.  sa^  I,  But 
vbj,  Sir,  are  not  the  three  (supposed^  created  spirits  in- 
lellifent  sabstances  1  And  now,  thinlcs  he,  will  my  easy 
admirinr  readen.  that  read  me  only,  and  not  him,  say. 
What  a  baflle  hath  he  given  the  inquirer  I  What  an  igno-' 
rut  man  is  this  Mr.  -— » to  talk  of  soUl  and  body,  as  both 
intelligent  sabstances  I  Bat  if  any  of  them  happen  upon 
the  ingnirer^  book  too,  then  must  they  say^  How  sciirvily 
doth  this  matter  turn  upon  himself!  how  mconsiderate  a 
prevaricator  was  Jie  that  took  upon  him  the  present  part  of 
a  considerer,  so  td  represent  him !  And  I  myself  would 
saj,  had  I  the  opportunity  of  free  discourse  with  him  in  a 
comer,  (which  because  i  have  not,  I  say  it  here,)  Sir,  is 
this  sincere  writing  1  Is  this  the  waj^  to  sift  out  truth  1 
And  I  most  further  say,  this  looks  like  a  man  stun^  by  the 
pongencrof  the  present  question.  "If  sbul  and  body. 
things  of  so  coDtn^ry  natures,  that  is,  of  an  intelligent  ana 
tmintelligent  nature,  can  be  united  into  one  (human)  na- 
ture, why  may  not  tnree  created  spirits,  all  intelligent  na^ 
tares,  be  as  well  united  into  some  one  thing  ?  It  appears 
yoa  knew  niot  what  to  say  to  it ;  and  would  fain  seem  to 
say  somethiog,  when  you  really  had  nothing  to*  say,  and 
therefore  so  egre^onsly  tergiversate,  and  feign  yourself 
not  to  understand  it,  or  that  your  antagonist  did  not  under- 
stud  himself  The  inquirer's  scope  was  manifest.  No- 
thing was  to  be  gat  by  so  grossly  perverting  it.  Is  there 
DO  argument  but  d  pari  ?  Might  you  not  plainly  see,  he 
here  argued  d  fortiryri  ?  If  contrary  natures  might  be  so 
nnited,  why  not  much  rather  like  natures  1 

When  yoQ  ask  me  this  question,  "  Del  not  body  and  soul 
remain  two  substances,  a  bodily  and  a  spintual,  not- 
withstanding their  concurrence  to  the  constitution  of  a 
manr  I  answer.  Yes.  And  I  thank  you.  Sir,  for  this 
^d  look  towaras  my  hypothesis.  If  they  wer^  not  so, 
the  mention,  of  this  union  had  no  way  served  it.  You 
know  tis  only  union,  with  continuing  distinction,  that  is 
for  my  pnipose,  I  doubt  you  nodjdea  a  little,  wnto  you 
asked  me  that  question  j  and  I  do  nivn/uere. 

Bm  when  the  discourse  was  only  of  a  natural  union, 
what,  in  the.  name  of  wonder,  ma^e  you  dream  of  a  Chnst- 
nis-piel  Had  yoa  writ  it  at  the  same  time  of  y^ar  I 
tffl  now  writing,  I  should  have  wondered  less.  But  either 
yoa  had  some  particular,  preternatural  appetite  to  that  ^rt 
of  delicate;  or  you  gave  yo«r  fancy  a  random  liberty,  to 
Bftke  your  pen  write  whatever  came  to  your  fingers'  end, 
ind  that  whirled  you  unaware  into  a  pastry,  and  so,  by 
acre  chance,  you  came  to  have  your  finger  in  the  pie.  Or 
jott  thonght  to  try  whether  this  wild  ramble  might  not  issue 
u  loekily  for  you.  a^  Dr.  Echard'sjargon  of  words  for- 
toitonsly  puf  togetner  (to  ridicule  Btobbes's  fatal  chain  of 
thoughts) at  length  ending  in  a  napkin';  which  was mighti- 
iy  for  your  turn,  in  your  present  case.. 

But  npon  the.  whole  matter,  when  you  let  your;nind  so 
wwarily  be  in  vatinis^  your  cookery  quite  spoiled  your 
pbiiosopby.  Otherwise,  when  you  had  newly  read  those 
words  in  the  Sober  Inc|uiry,  as  I  find  you  had,  page*  138; 
"Waiving  the  many  artificial  unions  ofaistinct  things,  that 
onited,  aM  continuing  distinct,  make  one  thing  unger  one 
name,  I  shall  oiriy  consider  what  is  natural,'^  yon  would 
sever  let  it  (your  mind,  I  mean  so  fine  a  thing)  be  huddled 

S,  and  sopped,  with  meat,  plums,  sugar,  wine,  in  a 
iristmas-pie ;  or  have  thought  that  the  union  of  a  human 
^  with  a  human  body  was  like  such  a  jumble  as  this. 
I  believe  whe^  some  among  the  ancients <made  use  of  this 
onion  of  soul  and  body,  (as  I  find  they  have,)  to  represent 
}  v^ry  sacred,  viz.  the  hypostatical  que.  they  little  thought 
it  would  be  so  debased ;  or  that  any  thing  would  belaid 
of  it  so  extravagant  as  this.  And,  if  we  design  doing  any 
Wy  good  by  writing,  let  us  give  over  this  way  of  talk,  lest 
people  think,  what  I  renaeim)er  Cicero  once  said  of  the 
Epicureans  aigni&g,  that  they  do  not  so  much  consider, 
is  urtiri^  east  Ms  what  to  say.  But  now  His  like  we  may 
come  to  some  closer  discourse.  We  see  what  is  said  to 
me  inquirer's  elucidation  of  his  hypothesis  to  represent  it 


possible,  which  by  mere  oversight  and  incogitance  (as  I 
nope  now  appears)  was  too  hastily  pronounced  an  over- 
signt,  or  incogitancy. 

2.  We  are  next  to  consider  what  he  sars  to  prove  it  im- 
possible. And  so  far  as  I  can  apprehend  the  drift  of  the 
aiscourse,  what  he  alleges  will  be  reduced  to  these  two  ' 
heads  of  argument,  viz.^lhnX  three  such  kjfposiases  (or 
subHsUnts^  as  I  have  choSen  to  call  them)  can  have  no 
possible  nexus,  by  which  to  be  one  God:  (1.)  Because 
they  are  all  supposed  intelligent :  (2.)  Because  they  can 
neither  be  saia  to  be  finite,  nor  innnite.  He  should  not 
therefore  have  said  the  h3rpothesis  was  iqere  incogitance 
and  oversight;  for  he  knows  I  s^w,  and  considered  them 
both;  (in  the  Sober  Inouiry  itself :  the  fonner,page  138, 
tHe  latter,  page  143,  with  page  149,)  and  thought  them  un- 
concluding  then,  as  I  still  tnink'.  Nor  do  I  find  the  Con- 
siderer hath  now  added  any  strength  to  either  of  them. 
But  I  shall,  since  he  is  iniportune,  go  to  the  reconsidera- 
tion  of  them  with  him.    And, 

(L)  As  to  the  former,  I  cannot  so  much  as  imagine  what 
shbuM  make  him,  confessing  (which  he  could  not  help) 
the  actual  union  of  an  intelligent  and  unintelligent  being, 
deny  the  possible  union  or  intelligent  beings.  He  seems 
to  apprehend  many  dangerous  things  in  it,  that  if  he  can- 
not reason  he  may  fright,  a  man  out  of  it,  and  out  of  his 
wits  too.  It  will  infer  associating,  discoursing,  solacing. 
•But  where  lies  the  dian^er  of  all  this  *?  or  to  whom  ia  it 
danzerousl.  He  says  it  intnoduces  three  omniscient,  al- 
mighty Beings,  as  I  expressly  call  them,  associating,  &c. 
But  he  cites  no  place  wnere,  and  I  challenge  him  to  name 
any  persons  among  whom,  I  so  expressly  called  them.  He 
may  indeed  tell  where  I  blamed  him  for  representing  some 
'of  his  adversaries,  as  affirming  three  Almighties,  and  de- 
nying more  than  one ;  but  that  is  not  expressly  calljitg 
them  so  myself  And  he  may  know  in  time  'tis  one  thing 
expressly  to  call  them  so,  and  another  to  put  him  (as  he  is 
concerned)  to  disprove  it. 

Aye,  but  it  will  further  infer  tritheism.  It  will  make 
three  Gods.  And  if  this  be  not  to  make  three  Gods,  it  can 
never  be  made  appear  that  the  pagans  held  more  gods. 
Yes,  if  there  be  no  natural,  vital  tiexHs.  if  they  be  united  in 
onej  of  which  the  pagans  never  talked :  or,  if  they  be  co- 
ordinate, not  subordinate,  as  Dr.  Cudworth  speaks.  And 
I  add,  if  that  subordination  be,  not  arbitrary,  out  by  neces- 
sary, natural,  continual  emanation  of  the  second  from  the 
fil^st,  and  of  the  third  from  both  the  other ;  so  as  that  their 
goings  forth  may  be  truly  from  everlasting,  as  is  said 
of  the  one,  and  may  as  well  be  conceived  of  another  of 
them. 

I  would  have  the  trinitarians  be  content  with  the  re- 
proach of  falling  in,  qiufad  koCj  with  I'lato ;  and  ^ot  envy 
their  antagonists  the  honour  of  more  closely  followin|^ 
Mahomet.  And,  Sir,  there  is  more  pa^nism  in  denying 
this,  and  the  divine  revelation  upon  which  it  is  groundeaj 
than  in  supposing  it. 

No.  But  there  can  be  no  such  nexuA^  Conversation,  con- 
sociation,'mutual  harmony,  agreement,  and  delectation— 
cannot  be  conceived,  but  between  beings  so  distinct  and 
divert,  that  they  can  be  one  in-  ho  natural  respect,  but 
only  in  a  civil,  or  economical.  This  is  lend,  ana  earnest 
But  why  can  tnere  not  t  Setting  aside  noise  and  clamour, 
I  want  to  know  a  reason,  why  intelligent  beings  may  not 
be  as  intinlately  and  naturally  united  with  one  another,  as 
unintelligent  and  intelligent  1  and  if  so,  whv  such  inii(A 
shoula  spoil  mutual  conversation  and  delight  1  Perhaps 
his  mina  and  mine  might  not  do  well  together ;  for  he  can- 
nol  ponceive,  and  I,  for  my^part,  cannot  but  conceive,  that 
most  perfect  intelligent  natures,  vitally  united,  must  have 
the  most  delightful  conversation,  harmony,  and  agreement 
together ;  ana  so  much  the  more,  by  how  much  the  more 
perfect  they  are,  and  by  how  much  more  perfect  their 
union  is. 

Whereas  then  I  expect  a  reason,  why  intelligent  beings 
cannot  be  capable, of  natural  union,  and  no  other  is  given 
me,  but  because  thley  are  intelligent.  And  again,  why  such 
beings  naturally  united  cannot  converse,  and  no  other  is 
given  me,  but  beci^use  they  are  naturally  united.  L  e,  such 
wings  cannot  be,  because  they  cannot  be.  By  now  much 
the  less  such  reasons  have  to  convince,  they  have  the  more 
to  oonfirm  me,  that  the  hypothesis  I  have  proposed  is  not 
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ctpftble  of  bein^  disproved.  And  for  my  increased  con- 
fidence I  must  profess  myself  so  far  beholden  to  the  con- 
siderator. 

This,  in  the  mean  time,  I  do  here  declare,  that  I  see  not 
to  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  reason  from  him,  wbv  three 
tpirilual  or  intelligent  beings  cannot  be  naturally  and 
▼itally  united  with  each  other,  with  continuing  distinction. 
80  as  to  be  really  and  truly  one  thing,  if  ther  cannot,  1 
would  know  why  1 1.  e.  WhT  they  cAnnot  as  well,  or  much 
rather  than  the  soul  and  body,  so  as  to  be  one  entire  man. 
If  they  can,  such  a  created. union  is  acknowledged  pos- 
sible; which  is  all  that  part  of  our  discourse  contends  for. 
And  *tis  enough  for  our  present  puipose ;  for  this  will  ht 
a  union  of  ^oo^ia,  %.  e.  of  thin^  or  the  same  nature,  the 
soul  and  boidy  are  IrsfMwca,  t.  e,  things  of  yery  diiferent 
natures.  Ana  it  sufficiently  preparea  our  way,  as  w|is  in- 
tended, to  advance  further,  and  add, 

That  if  such  a  created  or  made  union  be  possible,  it 
cannot  be  understood  why  a  like  uncreated  or  unmade 
union  should  be  thought  impossible. 

And  if  it  be  possible,  the  noisy  clamour,  that  a  triziity  in 
the  Godhead  is  impossible,  or  that  it  will  infer  tritheism, 
must  cease,  and  be  hushed  into  eyerlasting  siletaipe.  Or  if 
it  shall  still  be  resolved  to  be  kept  up,  to  carry  on  the 
begun  humour,  can  only  serve  to  fright  children,  or  un- 
thinking people  ;  but  can  never  be  made  articulate  enough, 
to  have  any  signification  with  men  of  sense.  For  when  Die 
Father  is  aclpiowledj^ed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  originid,  or 
foaotain-being,  existing  necessarily  and  eternally  of  him- 
self;  the  Son  existing  by  eternal  promanation  necessarily 
of,  and  from,  and  in  the  Father ;  the  Hol]^  Ghost  of  and 
in  them  boln;  these,  because  they  all  exist  necessarily^ 
cannot  but  be  each  of  them  God,  and,  because  they  exist 
in  necessary,  natural,  eternal  union,  cannot  but  be  one 
God. 

And  he  that  shall  attempt  to  make  tritheism  of  this,  .will 
sooner  prove  himself  not  i  third  part  of  a  wise  man,  thab. 
from  hence  prove  three  Gods.  We  may  truly  and  fitly 
say,  the  F^er  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
Gtod;  but  that  form  of  ^eech,  the  Father  is  a  God,  the 
Son  is  a  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  God,  I  think  unjusti- 
fiable. The  former  waj  of  speaking  well  agrees  with  the 
Momo-ausdotes  of  the  Deity,  the  substance  whereof  is  C9n- 
generous.  You  may  fitly  say  of  three  drops  of  the  same 
water,  they  are  each  of  them  water.  But  if  you  should 
say  they  are  each  of  thema  water,  one  would  understand 
you  to  mean  they  were  all  drops  or  so  many  different  sdrts 
of  water.  I  do  upon  the  whole  judge  the  substance'  of 
essence  of  the  three  hypostases  to  be  as  perfectly  one,  as 
can  possibly  consist  with  the  emanation  of  some  m>m  other 
of  them.    But  now  next, 

(3.) .  In  his  way  to  bis  second  topic  of  argumentation,  he 
is  guilty  of  a  strange  sort  of  omission,  t.  e.  he  twice  over 
says  he  will  omit,  what  he  greatly  insists  upon,  as.a  mighty 
matter,  that  this  (meaning  the  inquirers  hypothesis)  is 
heresy  among  those  of  his  own  party,  whether  they  be  the 
nominal  or  the  real  trinitarians;  who  all  agree,  that  each 
of  the  divine  persons  is  perfect  God,  in  the  most  adequate 
and  perfect  sense;  and  this  too,  as  stich person  is  con- 
sidered sejunccly,  or,  as  the  Athan^man  creed  speaks,  by 
himself,  ic. 

To  this  I  only  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  this,  weigh 
any  thine)  it  ought  m  reason  to  be  as  heavy  upon  liim,  as 
me;,  fori  believe  the  same  people  that  will  call  this  ac- 
count of  the  trinity  heresy,  will  call  his  denial  of  it  heresy 
much  more.  But  if  he  be  not  concerned  at  that,  I  am  the 
more  obhged  to  him,  that  he  hath  a  kinder  concern  for  me 
than  himself.  And  if  he  really  have,  le(  it  ease  his  mind 
to  know,  that  let  the  opinion  he  heresy  never  so  much,  I, 
for  my  part,  am  however  resolved  to  be  i^o  heretic^  as  he 
and  they  may  well  enough  see,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  that 
discourse. 

But  vet  I  humbly  crave  leave  to  differ  from  him  in  this, 
as  well  is  in  greater  matters.  I  am  apt  enough,  indeed,  to 
think  that  the  nominal  trinitarians  will  judge  the  opinion 
of  the  reajl  trinitarians  to  want  truth;  and  the  real  will, 
perhaps,  more  truly  judge  tkeirs  to  want  sense.  But  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  will  say  that  each  of  the  divine  per- 
sons is  perfect  God,  in  Qie  mpst  adequate  and  penect 


sense.    For  both  cannot  but  agree  that  God,  in  the  aoii 
adequate  and  perfect  sense,  includes  Father,  8oi,  and     ' 
Holy  Ghost ;  but  they  will  none  of  them  say  that  each,  or 
any,  of  the  persons  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  And 
I  am  very  confident,  he  that  shall  so  represent  them,  will 
betray  them  by  it  into  such  inconveniences,  and  so  mch 
against  their  mind  and  intent,  that  if  ever  they  did  trust 
him  as  I  believe  they  never  did  this  considentor,  to  ei- 
press  their  sense  for  them,  they  never  will  do  it  more.  As 
tor  Athanasius  himself,  whose  creed  he  mentions,  tboogb 
he  oilen  speaks  of  an  eouality  of  the  persons  in  point  of 
Godhead :  (tom.  3.  p.  57&)  yet  he  most  expressly  excepts 
the  dififerences  (which  I  take  to  be  very  imnortantWheug 
unbegotten,  begotten,  and  proceeding.    And,  which  is  a 
difi*erence  with  a  witness,  m  his  questions  and  answets, 
he  asks,  '*  9ow  many  causes  are  there  in  God  1"  (p.  II. 
ir6aa  dirt*,)  and  auswcrs,    "  one  only,  and  that  is  the 
Father."    And  then  asks,  (O.  12.  96tn  itrt^ri)  "Hov 
many  effects,  or  things  caused?"   And  answers,  *^  tiro,  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit."    And  adds,  "  the  Father  is  called  a 
cause,  because  he  begets  the  Son,  and  sends' ont  the  Spirit; 
the  Son  and  Spirit  are  said  to  be  caused,  because  the  Son 
is  begotten,  and  doth  not  beget;  the  Spirit  is  sent  forth, 
and  doth  not  send."    Now  can  he  be  thonght  all  this 
while  to  mean  an  absolute  equality  1  And  whereas  he.nscs 
the  term  /iomJcvwc,  which  our  author  renders  tejundlf,  or 
by  kinuelf,  that  he  may  make  it  seem  opposite  to  what  is 
said  by  the  inquirer,  page  156.    I,  for  my  part,  sty,  as 
Athamasius  dotn,  that  each  of  these  persons  is  f*M^'f, 
sing^  Godt  and  Lord :  but  I  say  not,  as  he  doHi  not,  (and 
he  denies  what  the  Sober  Inquiry  denies,  in  the  nentioDed 
place,)  "  that  any  one  of  the  persons  sejunctly,  is  all  that 
IS  signified  by  the  name  of  €K)d ;"  which  words  thL«  datbor 
slily  leaves  out,  for  what  purpose  he  best  knows.   Bm  his 
purpose,  be  it  what  it  will,  can  no  longer  be  served  by  it, 
than  till  the  reader  shall  take  the  pains  to  cast  back  his 
eye  upon  the  Sober  Inquiry,  vide  pa^  141.    And  1  must 
here  put  the  considerator  in  mind  of 'what  I  will  not  sop- 
pose  nim  ignorant,'  but  inadvertent  only,  at  this  (ime; 
That  .one  may  be  seioined  nr  abstracted  from  another  tyo 
ways,  or  by  a  twofold  abstraction,  precisive  or  negative: 
iHat  we  may  truly  say  of  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holj  Gbod, 
that  the  one  of  them  is  or  is  not  God,  abstracting  from 
.both  the  other,  accordingly  as  you  difiTerently  abstract.  If 
you  abstract  ^ny  one  of  the  persons  from  botn  the  other^ 
precisive  abstraction,  and  each  of  them  is  God  or  Uffd, 
fiofitinit  or  singly  considered ;  but  if  by  negative  abstrac- 
tion, jon  sever  any  (me  from-  the  other,  so  as  to  saj  the 
one  IS  God,  and  not  the  other,  or  any  one  is  all  that  is 
signified  by  the  name  of  Go4, 1  deny  it,  as  before  I  did; 
for  so  you  would -exclude  the'  other  two  the  Godhead; 
which  IS  but  what  was  expressly  enough  said.  Sober  In- 

auiry,  page  141.    The  Father  is  God,  but  not  excluding 
ie  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Son  is  God,  but  sot 
excludins^dtc.' 

And  if  (as.this  author  quotes)  we  are  compelled  by  the 
Christian  verity  so  to  qieak,  I  wonder  it  should  not  coo- 
pel  him,  as  it  is  Chnstian  verity,  or  at  least  as  it  is  vehtT, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  Christians,  or  mankind.  Why  hath 
he  only  the  privilege  of  exemption  froin  being  compelled 
by  truth  1  Athanasius's  word  is  Ay«y«a^4/ic0a.  we  are  «^ 
cestUated  ;  and  if  the  considerator's  own  translation  griere 
him,  he  might  relieve  himself  by  considering  that  all  n^ 
cessityis  not  compulsive.  And  because  he  hath  brought 
me  to  Athanasius,  I  shall  take  the  occasion  to  say,  I  can- 
not apprehend  hiM  to  have  any  sentiment  contrary  to  this 
hypothens.  His  business  was  against  the  Arians,  or  the 
Ariomahites  (as  he  often  called  them,  as  symbolizing  ah^ 
with  Manes.)  And  because  with  them  the  controversy 
was,  "whether  the  Sop  and  Spirit  w^re  creatures  1"  la 
oppositidn  hereto  he  constantly  asserts  their  consubstas- 
tiality  with  the  Father,  never  intending  (for  aught  that 
appears)  that  their  be&r  was  numerically  the  same  v  ith 
his ;  but  of  the  same  kino,  uncreated,  coessential,  coetemal 
with  his  own.  For  so  he  expressly  speaks  in  his  r  eUier  tf 
additional  questions,  i.  e.  asking  (quest.  6.)  "  How  many 
essences  ftfva;  o^f«f ,  t.  e.  how  many  sorts  of  essence  (as  ihi 
answer  will  direct  us  to  understand  it)  do  you  acknowledge 
in  God  r 
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The  loswer  is,  I  aav.  "one  essence,  one  nature,  one 
fifm,"  OmH^,)  and  adds,  "  one  kind,"  {tv  y^vtA  which 
snfkmthr  expounds  all  the  rest.  He  acknowledged  no 
diiiereat  kinds  of  essence  or  nature  in  the  Godhead,  but 
that  one  onlj.  which  was  eternal  and  uncreated :  agreea- 
bir  to  vhat  he  elsewhere  sars  h  against  the  followers  of 
SabellJus.  "  'Tis  impossible  things  not  eternal  beings,  not 
partakiD^  Godhead,  should  b^  ranked  or  put  in  the  same 
order  Fiih  the  Godhead."  Afterwards  speaking  of  the 
Father  apd  the  Son,  he  says,  r«.<odras  <rir  ^oioi  xwciMf .  the 
«M  IB  sach  (not  the  same)  as  the  a(Aer,'the.  other  sucn  as 
be.  And  (hat  the  Son  was  not  to  be  conceived  under  ano- 
ther species,  (nV  trtfow  tiiofy)  not  under  a  strange  ajvi^  fo- 
reign character,  ({Imv  x*f^^^t)  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^®  F^' 
ther.  And  I  appeaa]  to  .any  n^an^s  understanding  and  con- 
seience,  if  thatgreal  author  belierid  anumericalsameness 
of  essence,  compnoD  to  the  three  persons,  what  should 
make  him  blame  the  Sabellians  for  *  making  the  Son 
ftmittw^  not  i^Mtvup,  when  by  the  latter,  in  that  case,  he 
most  mean  the  same  thin^  as  Sy  the  former  1 

In  the  forecited  questions,  hcexpressly  sajrs  we  were  to 
icbovledge  in  the  Deity^  t^m  imfta^'thf^  individuaUf 
Answer  to  qaesti<m7.  idfijfrius.  And  Elsewhere  he  as 
disunctly  asserts  r^a  w^yMara,  three  tkings. ,  And  what 
could  he  mean  by  three  tilings,  not  three  deities, '(as  he 
often  incolcates^)  but  he  must  certainly  mean  three  enti- 
ties, three  essences ;  for  by  three  things,  he  could  not  poe- 
siblj  mean  three  non-enlities,  or  thre^  notliings.  His 
great  care  plainly  was  to  asseM  the  true  Deity  of  the  Son 
and  Soirit,  or  their  pve-etemity,  or  that  it  could  never  be 
Bud  (jr  m  vAr  l^r)  there  was  a  time  when  they  were  not, 
Thjeh  he  inculcates  in  a  hundred  places,  still  insisting 
tint  one  dei^,  one  essence  was  common  to  them,  but  still 
tnih  distinction ;  and  as  warmly  inveighs  against  Sabellius 
md  P.  Samosatensis,  as  ajgainst  Arius,  every  whit. 

And  that  which  jputs  his  meaning  quite  out  of  doubt,  k 
speaking  how  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  though  of  one' 
lad  the  same  sort  of  essence,  are  (hree  typeskues^  he  plaiAly 
ttys  the  nature  wherein  they  .partake  is  so  one,  as  the  hu- 
fDsn  natore  is  one  in  all  men.  We  men,  saith  he,  consist- 
ii^gof  a  body  and  a  soul,  are  all  ^iat  ^mak,  r«f  otHoi,  of 
ne  neien  emd  subttanc^^  or  essence  i  but:  we  are  man^  ^y- 
pfftoMs,  And  to  the  same  purpose  (Dial.  3.  de  Trinitate) 
bis  MMUMs  oomparinff  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  to  a 
bishop,  preslmer,  aad  deacon,  he  brinp  in. the  orthodox 
ssjing,  they  nave  all  thesamtf  nature,  being  each  of  them 
nan ;  as  an  angel,  a  n^m,  and  a  horse,  haTe  different  na- 
lores. 

h  the  mean  time,*  because  men  are  not  ih^eparably  and 
^vsHj  united  with  one  another,  as  t)ie  Divine  Perscms  are, 
ud  cannot  but  be,  by  reason  of  the  neceaiBary,  eternal,  per- 
petual emanation  of  the  two  latter  from  the  first,  the^  can- 
lot  admit  to  be  called  one  man,  .as  thelhreepersons  in  the 
^head  are,  and  cannot  hut  he  one  God.  Insomuch  a.< 
ikese  three  Divine  Persoufi  partake  real. Godhead  (as  ex- 
tting  necessarily  each  of  them)  they  are  each  truly  God ; 
but  because  they  partake  it  in  necessaiTi  eternal,  vital 
union;  and  so  that  the  first  is  the  radix,  the  second  perpe- 
(oaUy  springing  fh>m  the  first,  and  the  third  from  both  the 
(^r,  ttteyare  therefore  together  one  G<Al  aa  branches, 
tboogh  really*  distinct  from  each  other,  and  the  root,  are 
>%ether  notwithstanding  but  oiTe  tree,  and  all  homomisial^ 
or  ctfimilutanUal  to  one  another :  whic)i  is  an  illustration 
^^miliar  With  the  ancients.  And  if  there  be  anv,  now-a-davs, 
^  will  call  this  here^,  (though  as  I  said,  1  will  be  no.he- 
j^c  however,)  yet  if  I  must  make  a  choice,  I  had  rather 
be  a  heretic  with  the  Ante-Nicene  and  Nicene  fathers,  and 
Post  Nicene,  for  ought  apnears  to.  the  contrary,  through 
some  following  centuries,  than  be  reputed  orthodox  with 
P-  Uymbard,  £c,  whom  a  German  divine,  not  of  meanest 
*cnRint,  calls  *'  one  of  t^'e  four*  evangelists  of  antichnst."- 
Bat  having  now  done  with  what  he  said  he  would  omit, 
BQt  did  not;  (though  he  might  to  every  whit  as  good  pur^ 
pose,)  we  come  to  what  he  overlooks  not,  because  (he  mti- 
aates)  he  cannot.  And  let  us  see  whether  he  1oqI£s  into 
^  u>  any  better  purpose  than  if  he  had  quite  overlooked  it. 
Be  h  indeed  tHe  more  excusable  that  he  overlooks  it  not, 
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because  (he  says)  he  could  not.  In  that  ea8#  there  is  no 
remedy.  Nor  do  I  see  how  he  well  could,  when  the  sober 
inquirer  had  once  and  again  so  directly jput  it  in  his  view, 
and,  as  was  said,  objected  it  to  himself.  But  he  thinks, 
however,  to  mate  an  irrefragable  battering  ram  of  it, 
wherewith  to  shiver  this  doctrine  of  the  trinity  all  to 
pieces ;  and  he  brings  it  into  play  with  the  two  horns  before 
mentioned.  The  Father,  he  says,  for  instance,  is  either 
infinite  in  his  substance,  nis  wisdom,  his  power,  his  good- 
ness, or  he  is  not  With  the  like  pompous  apparatus,  and 
even, in  the  same  terms,!  I  find  a  series  of  argumentation 
is  by  a  noted  sceptic  adorned,  and  set  forth  against  the  be- 
ing of  any  God  at  all.  J^  there  be  awif  Divine  Beings  His 
ei&er  finite  orinfiniU^  4^.  And  he  reasons  upon  each 
head,  as  the  matter  could  admit,  and  probably  thought  as 
well  of  the  performance  as  ot)r  author  doth  of  his. 

But  let  us  see  hqvr  much  to  the  purpose  our  author  uses 
it  in  the  present  case.  The  inquirer  had  represented  three 
really  distinct  subsistients  in  the  Godhead  as  possible,  for 
ought  we  know,  not  presuming  to  determine  herein,  this 
way.  or  that,  beyond  what  is  plaip  in  itself,  or  plainly  re- 
vealed. Ana  so  still  he  thinks  it  may  be,  for  ought  be  knows ; 
for  he  -professes  not  to  know  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  Yes, 
saith  the  considerator,  but  I  do.  No  doubt,  if  any  man. 
But  say  I,  How  know  jroul  I  know,  saith  he,  they  can 
neither  be  finite  nor  infinite,  therefore  there  can  be  no  sach 
thing  at  all.  But,  say  I,  do  you  know  what  infinite  is,  or 
can  you  comprehend  it  1  •  Yes,  very  well,  savs  he,  for  I 
have  an  infinite,  all-comprehending  mind,  what  a  cv- 
clopic  understanding  is  this!  N^,  and  he  pretends  be 
ran  comprehend  th^  very  being  of  God  (otherwise  all  re- 
n^on  must  cease)  after  he- had  granted,  "we  (including 
hmiself)  cannot  comprehend  the  least  spire  of  grass.* 
And  yet  that  being  or  God  is  nothing  else  with  him,  but 
existence,  (t.  e.  not  to  be  nothing,)  which  he  tnere  vafrous- 
ly  inserts,  but  very  imprudently ;  for  every  one  sees  he 
said  it'  only  to  avoid  |he  purpose  he  was  to  speak  to,  and 
so  said,  it  not  to  any  present  good  purpose  at  all ;  as  if  it 
had  been  the  bishoprs  word,  and  all  one  with  God's  being. 
'Tis  true  that  his  pein^  includes  his  existence :  but  hath 
he  therefore  a  clear,distmct,  and  adequate  conception  what 
God  is,  because  he,  indistinctly,  conceives  a  beinr,  vulgar- 
ly signified  by  th^  name  of  God,  doth  exist  t  Bring  the 
matter  to  creatures,  and  because  he  knows,  as  he  may  by 
the  siffht  of  his  eye,  that  such  a  creature  exists,  doth  he 
therefore  understand  ats  nature  1  Existence  is  to  be  ixtra 
causas^  and  this  is  common  to  all  creatures;  as  to  be  ne- 
cessarily, and  without'  a  cauM,  is  peculiar  to  God.  If 
therefore  existence  and  their  being  be  all  one,  all  creatures 
are  the  same,  and  differ'  UQt  from  one  another ;  for  to  be 
extra  ^nsas  is  that  wherein  they  all  agree.  Ajid  extend 
it  furtl^er,  as  existence  is  to  be,  inr«ram  "natura;  ab^ract- 
ing  from  being  caused,  or  imcaused ;  and  so  God  and  crea* 
tures  will  be  all  one.  And  seewhether  this  will  not  make 
allreli|^on  cease  too  1 
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existence  abstractly  taken  distin- 
guishes not  ddd  from  creamres ;  yet  his  existence  doth 
aistinguisb  him.  Vehr  true ;  but  that  leads  us  back  to 
the  consideration  of  his  oeinr,  of  what  sort'that  is.  Which, 
therefore,' if  •  he  had  pleased,  he  might  as  well  have  let 
stand  before  ns  it  was ;  and  might  have  considered  that 
existence,  and  that  which  doth  exist,  are  not  of  the  same 
import.  Or  (hat  it  Is  not  all  pne^  to  say  that  God  doth  ex- 
ist, and  what.he  is  that  doth  exist. 

But  it  will  be  worth  the  while  to  examine  a  little  fbr^her 
tl^is  author*?  comprehension  of  infinites.  He  says  it  is  tq 
have  a  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate  conception  of  them ; 
so  he  comprehends  the  infinite  attributes  of  God.  Ilia 
eternity,  t.  e.  that  duration  hy  ^hicb  he  is  without  all,  be- 
ginnihg  and  end.  T|iis  tells  us.  what  it  is  not.  But  doth 
It  tell  us  what  it  isl  q.  dl  An  infinite  duration  is  a  bound- 
>less  duration :  a  grammatical  definition  1  or  rather  a  n^ere 
translation  of  Latin  into  English.  And  so  he  might  teach 
a  mere  Latinist  what  boundless  is,  by  Miming  the  English 
back  again  into  Latin.  And  greatly  hath  he  edified  his 
disciple !  As  much  as  he  should,  without  suc;h  chaingf  of 
language,  by  saying  invasion  is  invasion.    And  doth  he 

1  (I  corf  Tt  9nw,  tpw  iravMwiicvor  9  atttaw,  fte.  8«Et  Eaipir.  aJiBwyi 
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nve  wmf  belter  aooouot  of  mftiite  wisdom  ud  power  1 
Are  hb  coneeptkais  of  them  dear  and  distinctl  'TIS  pos- 
sible to  know  muck,  and  not  be  very  wise.  I  do  not  think 
ikMi  therefore,  which  he  f^rea.  a  very  good  accoam  of 
wisdom.  A^in,  knowing  is  domg  somewhak  He  speaks 
not  now  of  makinr  this  or  that,  Imt  more  generally  of  do- 
ing any  ihinff.  Nor  doth  any  one  know  any  thmg,  bat 
what  faie  can  know.  Therefore  his  wisdom  is  power ;  for 
so  is  an  ability*  to  know,  power,  as  trolr  as  an  ability  to  do 
any  thing  else.  Here  is  confusion,  therefore,'  instead  pf 
distinction.  And  to  the  comprehending  any  thing,  I 
should  think  it  as  reqoisile  a  man's  conception  be  troe  as 
distinct  Now  when  he  pretends  to  hare  distmct  concep- 
tions of  God*s  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  and  if  also  his 
eonceptions  be  tme,  those  infinite  attributes  are  distinct 
I  am  sore  he  comprehends  them  not,  if,  whereas,  he  dear- 
ly conceives  them  distinct,  they  are  not  so.  Bm  if  they 
are  distinct  they  are  distinct,  what  1  Substances  1  or  ac- 
cidents 1  If  the  former,  according  to  him,  distinct  divine 
substances  must  be  distinct  Gods.  If  the  latter,  let  him 
weather  the  difficulties  as  he  can  of  admitting  accidents 
in  the  IMvine  Being.  Either  way,  he  must  as  little  pre- 
tend to  believe  an  omnimodous  simplicinr  there,  as  th^  in- 
quirer. But  would  he  then  have  hui  give  better  and  ful- 
ler conceptions  of  these  infinite  attributes,  or  rather  of  the 
infinity  of  them,  which  is  his  present  business  1  ,No;  no, 
that  is  noofe  of  the  inquirer's  part  He  pretends  not  to 
comprehend  infiniteness.  'Tis  enough  for  ra^f  among  mor- 
tals, to  ofler  at  that  ingensamstm,  so  great  a  ikingi 

When  again  he  says  his  conception  of  the  infinite  di- 
vine wisdom,  power,  Ac.  is.  adequate,  telling  us  they  are 
those  properties  whereby  GTod  knows,  and  can  do,  Vnatso- 
ver  implies  not  a  contradictiou  to  be  known,  and  done.  I 
ask,  but  doth  he  coih'prehend  in  his  mind  all  those  things 
which  it  implies  not  a  contradiction  for  him  to  know  a]>d 
dol  If  not,  what  is  become  of  his  ftdeiiuate  concepGon  1 
He  may  so  comprehend  aH  that  the  most  leanied  book 
contains,  because  he  l^iows  the  title,  or  something' of  Its 
cover;  and  he  hath  a  verjr  adequate  conception  of  all  that 
is  contained  in  the  universe,  because  he  has  some  general 
notion  of  what  is  signified  by  the  w6rd  world.  Let  him 
then  pretend  as  long  as  he  please  to  compreWd  infinite- 
ness,. no  sober  man  will  believe  him,  aod  the  less  because 
he  pretends  it  If  he  pm  his  mind  upon  the  trial,  and  deal 
iustly  and  truly  when  he.  hath  tried,  I  would  ask  him,  let 
him  put  the  notion  of  in'finiteness  upon  wjiat  he  pleases^ 
space,  for  instance,  whether,  as  he  thmks.aw^y  any  what- 
soever bounds  of  it,  new  ones  do  not  ioiinediately  suipceed ; 
and  let  him  think  away  those,  whether  still  be 'doth  hot 
presently  conceive  new  1  Yes^  but  he  can  diyert  and  think 
no  more  qf  it,  t.  e.  he  can  think  whafr  in^nite  is,  by  not 
thinking!  'And  yet,  if  he  did  understand  infinites  never 
so  well,  it  would  be  no  small  spite  to  him  if  ti'  man  did  but 
assert  the  infiniteness  of  one'of  the  person^,  (the  Father,} 
and  only  iwix't^  ss  to  the  other  two,  as  knowing  their  inti-' 
mate  union  with  him,  makes*  his  wisdpifi,  power,  &c  as. 
truly  theirs,  arif  it  fir$t  resided  in  themselves;  bis  argh- 
ment  is  quite  undone  by  it  to  dll  intents  and  purposes. 

But  I  shall,  however,  further  state  and  weigh  this  caise 
of— knowing,  Or  not  knowing,  three  s^ich  hypostases  can- 
not be  infinite ;  and, 

1.  Show  what  might  cast  a  thinldng  man  upon  suppo- 
sing they  may  be  all  infinite  for  ought  one  knows : 

3.  Then  consider  the  difficulty  that  is  i^i  it. 

1.  As  to  the  former.  That  the  Father  virtually  (or  emi- 
nemlv  rather)  comprehends  all  being,  created  add  uncrea- 
ted, there  is  no  doubt. .  Nor  again,  that  what  is  from  him, 
by  perpetual,  natural,  necessary  emanation,  canhotbut  be 
k&mooimM  to  himself^  the  Athanasian  differences  only  sup- 
posed, of  being  unbegotten,  and  begottefi,  Ac.  But  .how- 
to  understand  these  is  the  diAculty ;  i.  e.  how  the  same 
numerical  nature  is  both  beffotten  and  not  begotten ;  nor 
will  I  determine  it.  Let  them  do  it  that  can  better..  I  for  my 
part,  as  I  have  said,  assert  nothing  in  this  matter,  only  have 
broposed  to  be  considered  what  may  be  thought  possible 

But  if  any  would  set  themselves  to  consider  this  matter, 
I  would  have  them  take  the  difficulty  they  are  to  consider, 
entirely,  and  as  it  truly  is  in  itself ;  that  they  may  not  be 
■  thaie  CaoiUflnfinai,  p^  n,  SL 


short  in  their  reckoning.  Aadto  thatponoKtolwiUnk 
themsdves  what  is  the  proper  character  (as  AthuasiiB, 
and  before  him  Justin  luutyr,  phrase  it)or  nmdiis  of  t^ 
Sob  (for  instance)  that  'tis  to  be  begotten.  This,me(hmits, 
should  bear  very  nard  upon  the  mere  modalists.  who  here- 
upon must  say,  that  to  be  b^fotten  b  the  only  duBf  begot- 
ten ;  and  so,  consequently,  that  to  be  begotten,  is  the  tkinf 
that  is  pecidiarly  snid  to  be  incarnate,  and  that  saftr^, 
Ac  For  they  must  assign  that  which  distiAgiushes  the 
Sun  from  the  Father,  otherwise  they  will  make  the  Father 
be  begotten,  which  is  somewhat  harder  than  to  be  Pttn- 
fossianst  or  to  make  him  to  have  safiiered. 

But  it  must  alaoiw-upon  th^  matter  even  the  ame  difi- 
culty,  to  say, "  the  same  numerical  nature,  with  the  modus, 
is  b^otten.v  For  then  the  same  numerical nsiure mnsiiiiU 
be  both  unbegoUen,  and  begotten,  which  is  verj  hard.  Aod 
if  they  reply.  Tes,  but  under  a  distinct  modm :  Well ;  ba 
what  is  that  distinct  modtu?  And  when  they  find  it  is  bat 
to  be  begotten,  they  mo^  be  hugely  abashed,  asoneorks 
deep  thought  than  they  would  think..  For  so,  the  umit 
beinr  common  both  to  the  Father  aAd.the  Son,  all  thai  is 
peculiar  to-ihe  begotten  from  the  begetter,  will  stiU  be  bat 
to  be  begotten;  t.  >.  when  the  question  is  asked,  What  onh^ 
is  b^iotten  1  the  answer  will  be  bat  as  above,  Tobe  be«t- 
t^    It  ha^  hitherto,  therefore,  been  only  inquired,  vV 
ther  it  will  not  seem*  eesier  to  suppose  each  sabsistent  to 
have  its'own  singular  nature,  though  HmMtttml,  as  the 
two  latter  being  l^  emanation  from  the  first,  it  casaot  to 
be  1    Which  hath  been  often  inculcated,  and  is  plaia  in  it- 
self.   Mere  arbitrary  productions  may  be  yery  direne 
from  their  original ;  but  purely  natural,  especially  emaot- 
tive,  oaanot  be  so.  And  then  the  only  considerable  difBcnl- 
ty  which  remains  is  Uiis  now  before  us,  viz.  the  finiteBessor 
infiniteness,  of  these  three  Afgwitosfj.   'Tisplain  they  can- 
not all  be  finite.    But  here  our  present  adversary  places 
his  principal  phins  and  labour,  to  prove,  what  he  knows 
nobody  will  deny,  that  they  cannot  i>e  so.    And  hence  he 
carries  away  glorious  trof^es,  that  three,  or  three  thotinsd 
finites,  will'nevf  r  make  one  infinite. — SpoUa  ampk. — 

But  how  knows  he  they  are  not  all  infinite  1  That,  a 
short,  which  he  hath  here  to  say,  is*  but  this,  and  can  be 
no  more  than  this,  till  his  thoughts  h&ve  run  throogb  ud 
compassed  the  never-utmost  raiige  df  infioitenesB,  vis.  Thai 
hekpowstheyarenothekndwsnoiwhati  Bathovcaa 
he  soberly  sav  that  1  How  can  he  either  affirm  or  day 
of  another  what  he  doth  not  understand  1  Is  this hsde- 
monstration  of  the  impossibility  of  a  trinity  in  the  God- 
head 1  Suppose  Xhe  Father  in&iite,  cannot  the  other  ivo 
be  infinite  also,  for  ought  he  knows  1  How  doth  he  Icnov 
they  cannot  1  By  the  same  medium,  by  which  he  knows 
it,  hema]r  mkke  pther  mortals  know  it  too,  if  he  think  fit  to 
communicate  it.  Which,  from  so  niighty  confidence,  e» 
pecially  whefi  he  p^retends  it  to  be  so  easy,.!  have  hitherto 
expected^  but  in  vain.  Is  it  because  the  first  is  isiin^ 
therefore  4he  two  other  cannet  be  so  1  I  am.  sure  he  oo^' 
not  to  say  so,  whatever  others  ma^r,  or  whatsoever  the  tntl 
of  the  thing  is,  (which  we  shall  inquire  into  by  and  bf, 
for  he  hath  over  and  over  acknowledged  more  infinite 
than  one;  as  when  he  ascribes  infinite  comprehension  t 
the  mind  of  man,  (as  hath  been  noted,)  page  8.  of  thes 
Cbnsiderations.  He  doth  xA^  indeed  say  the  mind  is  siQ 
ply  in  itself  infinite,  but  it  is  so  in  respect  xif  its  compn 
hension,  which  comprehension  must  therefore  be  infiniti 
How  agreeable  or*  consistent  these  terms  are,  the  infinii 
comprehension  Of  a  finite  mind,  we  are  not  to  coosiHei 
let  him  take  care  for  th'at,  who  can  easily  make  light  < 
such  trivial  difficulties  as  these.  But  in  the  meantime  tb 
infinite  cobprehension  is  an  infinite  something,  not  an  ini 
uite  nothing ;  and  then  so  many  minds,  so  manv  comprehe 
siops,  and  so  many  infinites.  iNo  doubt  he  includes  his  oi 
mind;  and  'tis  possible  he  may  think  some  other  minds 
comprehensive  as  his  own.  And  ought  not  to  think  it  it 
possible,  supposing  au  uncreated  eternal  Word,  and  Spir 
m  the  Deity,  that  they  may  be  infinite,  as  well  as  the  coi 
prehension  of  his  own  and  some  qther  minds.  ■  Bend 
what'  he  seems  to  grant  of  infinite  guilts,  and  punishuMi 
due,  thouffh  he  doth  not  grant  the  Sacrifice  or  Christ  to 
an  equivalent  for  them.  All  shbw  he  thinks  there  may 
many  infinites,  and  even  in  the  same  kjud. 
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Btfthoi^hto  him,  to  wbam  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  what 
vwM  be  difficult,  this  would  seem  a  very  Tincible  diffi- 
eoftf ;  it  is  of  nrach  greater  importance,  tliat  vre  may  do 
r^t  to  truth,  to  ccmsider  it  as  it  is  in  itself.  And  i  ac- 
faovled^  it  (as  I  have  said  over  and  over)  to  be  in  itself 
a  great  difficoilj,  as  all  sober  men  have  been  wont  to  do, 
dot  have  had  any  occasion  to  employ  their  thoughts  that 

Bat  my  part  herein  hath  less  of  difficulty  in  it ;  which  is 
only  to  expec^  and  examine,  what  another  will  attempt  to 
proTe  from  dus  topic,  not  to  assert  any  thing  myself.  My 
opponent  takes  upon  him  boldly  to  pronounce,  "  there  can- 
not  be  three  distinct  hfpostasti  m  the  Deity."  why  1  say  I. 
Because,  saith  he,  that  will  suppose  each  of  them  infinite, 
which  cannot  be.  I  say.  Why  canit  not  be  t .  He  pi^haps 
mxj  tell  me,  If  any  one  be  infinite,  nothing  can  be  added 
thereto,  or  be  without  its  comjpass,  much  less  can  there  be 
another  inJhiite  added  to  the  former.  I  only  now  8ay,f  ou 
talk  confidently  in  the  dark,  yon  know  not  what :  and  so  as 
to  involve  jrourself  in  contradictions,  do  what  you  can : 

1.  In  saying  nothing  can  be  addea  to  what  is  infinite. 

8.  h  pretending  to  know,  if  any  thing  can  be  added, 
bow  much  or  how  little  can. 

1.  In  saying  nothing  can  be  added  to,  or  be  without  the 
eompaas  of,  what  is  infinite.  For  then  there  could  be  ^o 
creaiion,  which  I  cannot  doubt  him  to  grant.  Before  there 
was  any.  was  there  not  an  infinitude  of  being  in  the  eternal 
Godhead  1  And  hath  the  creation  nothing  in  it  of  real 
bein^l  Or  will  yoa  say  the  being  of  the  creature  is  the 
being  of  God  ?  I  know  what  may  be  said  (and  is  else- 
where said)  to  this,  and  'twill  better  serve  my  purpose 
thanhis. 

2.  In  ])ret6nding  to  know  what  can  or  cannot  be  added. 
Or  that,  in  the  way  of  necessary  eternal  emanation,  there 
cannot  be  an  infinite  addition ;  though  not  in  the  way  of 
rolonttry,  or  arbitrary  and  temporary,  production.  The 
reason  or  the  difierence  is  too  obvious  to  need  elucidation 
to  them  that  can  consider.  But  for  your  part  (I  -must  tell 
my  antagonist)  jou  have  concluded  yourself,  even  as  to 
that  which  carries  the  greatest  appearance  of  impossibility : 
come  off  as  you  can.  You  say,©  "a  body  of  an  inch  sonare, 
is  not  onlv  not  infinite  in  extension,  but  is  a  very  small  body ; 
^ii  ham  this  infinite  power,  to  be  divisible  to  infinity." 
So,  I  suppose  you  niust  say  of  half  that  inch,  or  a  quarter, 
or  the  thoosandth  part  of  it,  much  more  of  two,  or  twenty, 
or  a  thousand  inches.  You  say,  indeed,  "  this  body  itself 
is  not  infinite."  Nor  will  I  insist  upon  the  trite  and  common 
o^ion  against  yoa :  "  How  can  anything-  be  divisible 
into  parts  which  it  hath  not  in  it  1"  "Which  yet  men  have 
Bot  talked  away,  by  talking  it  often  over.  Still  haret  Uderi, 
-Xor  of  an  infinite  powers  being  lod^  in  a  finite  (and  so 
oi&ntea)  subject  But,  in  the  meanume,  here  are  infin- 
i^  npoQ  infinites,  an  infinite  power  upon  an  infinite  power, 
anltipiied  infinitely ;  and  ^1  these  infinite  powers  neater 
lad  less  than  other,  as  either  the  inch  is  aogmenteid  or  di- 
minished. And  he  saith,P  "  the  mind  of  man  hath  the 
Foperty  of  infinite  or  etemaf  duration.''  Therefore  so 
aan^  minds,  so  many  infinities.  And  he  must  suppo^^  the 
infinite  duration  of  tome  mindi^  to  be  greater  than  or  others, 
oBless  he  think  his  own  mind  to  be  as  old  as  Adam's ;  or 
do  not  only  hold  their  pre-existence,  but  that  they  were  all 
created  in  the  same  moment.  Which'  if  he  do,  I  am  sure 
he  can  never  proye.  And  so,  for  ought  he  knows,  there 
o^T  not  only  M  many  infinites,  but  one  greater  than,  ano- 
ther. 

What  therefore  exceeds  all  limits  that  are  assignable,  or 
aar  way  conceiwable  by  us.  as  ^e  are  sure  the  Divine 
Being  doth,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  what  differences 
that  vast  infinitude  contains.  Add  we  shall,  therefore, 
^  talk  at  random,  ahd  with  much  more  presumption 
to  knowledge,  when  we  take  upon  us  to  pronounee  it 
^possible  there  should  be  three  infinite  hfpfstases  in  the 
^head.  Especially  considering  that  most  intimate  vital 
vaion  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  each  with  other,  in 
Jtspect  whereof,  the  Son  is  said  to  be  ixntSrarof,  existing  in 
oe  Father  (as  Athanasius's  phrase  is)  agreeably  to  the  um- 
l<ttge  of  Scripture,  John  xiv.  11.  and  elsewhere.  And 
^hich,  by  parity  of  reason,  is  to  be  conceived  of  the  Holy 
^^  too,  who  is  also  said  to  search  all  things,  ewen  the 
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deep  thinss  of  God,  1  Cor.  ii.  10.  In  respect  ot  which 
union,  and  the  iignpix^*f^»i  which  may  thence  be  collected, 
whatever  of  real  penection,  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  Ac, 
is  in  any  one,  is  each  one's  as  truly  as  any  one's,  all  being 
originally  in  the  Father^  as  the  first  and  everliving  Foun- 
tain of  all.    As  was  said.  Sober  Inquiry,  p.  139. 

But  whereas  the  considerator  urges.  "If  the  Father  be 
infinite  in  his  substance,  in  his  wisdom,  his  power,  his 
goodness,  he  is  Gk)d  in  the  most  adequate  and  perfect 
sense  of  the  word."  I  say.  Well,  and  what  then  1  If 
therefore  he  mean  the  Qon  and  the  Holy  Ohost  must  be 
excluded  the  Gkxlhead,  let  him  prove  his  consequence  if 
he  can.  And  he  may  find  the  answer  to  it.  Sober  inquiry, 
pa^  141.  I  shall  not  transcribe,  nor  love,  when  I  have 
wnt  a  book,  to  write  it  over  again.  His  notion  may  fit 
pagans  well  enough,  or  those  who  are  not  otherwise  taught. 
Chnsiians  are  directed  to  understand  that  the  Dei^  in* 
eludes  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Their  equality  I 
acknowledge  with  the'  mentioned  Athanasiao  exception ; 
notwithstanding  which,  that  they  equally  communicate  in 
the  most  characteristic  difierence,  of  the  Deity,  from 
all  creatures,  viz,  necessity  of  existence,  is  condeivable 
enough. 

To  sum  up  all,  the  considerator  I  understand,  even  by 
the  whole  management  of  his  discourse,  apd  especially  by 
the  conclusion  of  that  part  wherein  the  inquirer  is  concern- 
ed, to  have  most  entirely  riven  up  this  cause,  as  ever  did 
man.  The  inquirer's  only  undertaking  was  to  maintain 
"  the  possibili^  of  a  trinity  in  the  Godhead,"  in  opposition 
to  his  former  oaring  assertion,  of  its  being  impossible,  and 
nonsense. 

He  now,  in  conclusion,  says,  the  inquirer  saw  there 
must  be  a  T^eMu :  intimating,  if  there  can,  that  he  hath 
gained  his  point ;  but  'tis  added,  "  he  durst  not  venture 
to  sinr  what  it  was."    To  which  I  must  say. 

That  this  is  most  uncautiously  said ;  1  will  not  say, 
deceitftilly,  though  I  know  'tis  said  untruly ;  and  he  migat 
have  known  (or  remembered)  too,  that  he,  (the  inquirer) 
often  spbke  of  it,  ins  a  necessary,  natural,  eternal,  vital, 
and  most  intimate  union.  He  tnrther  says,  he  only  ex- 
plains it  by  the  union  of  soul  and  body.    Which  again, 

1.  Is  so  great  a  misrepresentation,  that  I  wonder  he 
would  say  it  here,  when  he  himself  but  two  or  three  pag^es 
ofi*  recites  as  jthe  inquirer's  words,  *'  If  God  could  unite 
into  one,  two  such  contrary  natures,  let  any  man  five  me 
a  reason  why  he  might  not  (much  more)  first  make,  and 
then  unite  two,  and  if  two,  why  not  three,  spirits,"  Ac.  b 
this  only  to  explain  it  by  the  union  of  soul  and  body  1 

But  by  the  way,  that  "  first  make,  and  then  unite,"  was 
none  of  the  inquirer's,  but  appears  mrust  in  to  make  what 
was  ziianifestly  possible,  seetn  impossible.  Sic  notus^lei 
two  substances  be  created  entire,  with  no  natural  propen- 
sion  to  each  other,  they  are  capable  pf  no  natural  union, 
withont  change  of  their  natures.  Who  sees  not,  it  were  a 
contnidiction  to  suppose  them  still  the  same,  and  not  the 
samel  Biat  suppose  them  created  with  mutual  aptitudes 
to  union,  and  united,  what  should  hinder  but  they  may 
continue  united,  without  being  confounded  7 

3.  And  'tis  said  impertinently,  as  well  as  untruly ;  for 
what  if  he  had  not  explained  it  at  all,  is  it  therefoi^  im- 
possible, which  it  belonged  to  him  to  prove,  or  he  did 
nothing;  and  he  hath  done  nothing  towards  it.  I  have 
asked  him  before,  and  now  I  put  it  again  seriously  to  him, 
whether  he  do  in  his  eonscience  believe  this  a  good  argu- 
ment :  *''siich  a  union,  i.  e.  natural,  necessary,  &c.  hath  no 
pattern  or  parallel  in  the  creation ;  therefore  it  is  impossi- 
ble in  the  namre  of  God  1" 

For  what  he  adds,  "  That  the  soul  and  body  in  a  man 
ar^  not  united  into  one  Substance  or  essence,  nor  possibly 
can  be  f  die  caus^  indeed  depends  net  on  it,  but  lies  re- 
mote from  it.  Methinks  however  it  is  very  feat,  and  shows 
him  pinched,  that  he  can  be  brought  to  this  1  Hath  a  man 
no  substance  1  Is  he  a  shadow  %  Or  hath  he  no  essence  1 
b  he  a  non-entity  1  or  is  his  essence  a  body  1  Then  a  body 
is  a  man.  Or  nis  essence  a  .<tpirit1  Then,  a  spirit  is  a 
man.  If  he  say  either  of  these,  I  wish  he  would  tell  us 
the  ouantity  or  those  propositions,  that  we  may  know 
wheUier  he  means  that  every  body  is  a  man,  or  every  spirit 
is  aman  1  I  am  sure  where  the  eteence  is,  there  must  be 
pConridtntiani,pka 
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bejaHMfaiMiL    Ovwte!fa«r«Hl  sdio^ anted.  aodK  :ber  imucBtffaarcHiflaictoillattiieynkBitbelike 

rwT  i.nB  le -auf  ^ocftanun^ia  &»;  Cr  vTtr^ixsK       T^b  ^lacim  ttH  icBhm^    is  cvot  dung  to  be  judged 

Mji  i  nuictiD^  «rr«  la  v«L  ^'  saut  ip  u'  KT^sai.  jfc-  -jv-  mv  3Bn  i£  sas  aiponbfe  m  God,  whmof  be  bith 

zrecticats  '    Ar  smh.  zreslf  juieRi  vui^d.  TwnimrT  xr  i^sr  jivia.  isKiiet  ind  »»pij''^<  ^r^trtn,  and  illuslratioia 

.r^SL-mjomtmr  lam^iktm  '  If  mageti  'Uttrmmit  trwmtgri  jobl  — ew^t  m  Ae  cimio  I    Aad  iDother  will  be 

on  X  ae  wnaki  itmm  ^Md  «dis  if  pmloKipiiezssi  ^ramnait.  madsL  Ei  :iiere  any  ±mf  aa^maBj  i&  God,  not  essential 

aiuiaUlitf  Jisv9ai7<9aHflaiL  ±r~±ca^ava  jaid. 'xabR  a  -mn  !    Bm  vbo.  die  vocid  is  »  fifl  of  instuees  of 

le  'Toakt  .lupntre  ilie  jomsaiihjj  u  :tae  wiuimii  ^nuK  ul  infMfin»i>  ■dobo^  vuJmk  eoHlaakB,  or  idcntifiation, 

ae  Oaty .  waa.  jia  :iM3m  ininm^  :br  3  im  Jia  ane  vam.  -as  ae  cHBOi  w  ■oek  asame  ae  a  crated  snbstsnee, 

M^Mica,  at  'jeaotL  Wnoom  Jie  aitirncn  n'  oia  aaoK  vdl  jio.  jiac  ixe  em.  ae  scs  eziaa  abnlacelj  smmle,  I  am  sore  it 

to  ne  Jiwinrw  3Rxr.  j:  ae  rrmm  iiso  3E:zie  -a.  x  iobiB'  ^sl  3e  aa  oamradKOcm  go  nppoK  tkal  tkere  may  be  im- 

rrn.:uia  leaouK  tie  muBL  k'  ianu  mo.  scot  obl  ie  ticsenr  M^grpri.   BBBBsarr.  *— — ^'  niuaa,  wiliiODt  coofosiaQ  or 

yr  i^«t  focA  -a  nuoa  aa  v«  gigooar  m  ^le  ilnfftw i  nii:^  jiesnncaciM :  aai  ±aa  ic  vcoki  be,  n  he  phrases  it,  »• 

W^tole.    The  <aae  :a  iiuie  auaner     Tbe  :ixuaa  it  He  «sicaL  rtstradiecBa.  or  lahhiannal  anBiiray.|  to  say  tbat 

'«>m  ^Ki  botff  -vaa  ae7<ir  3r  ne  ^ailed.  *^irBnai  .  dir  I  -.ams  anned  aeoeaHnlf  (tboach  djabaet^  can  possibl^r 

v^il  ausw,  if'  iief  Yere  eiBeacailv  Tmnw  jl  :ae  srzr  •srs-'admii  jf  aoancicii.    And  if  oar  moaen  anti-trim- 

vase.  'Jie^  'amid  ae^cr  be  £9qiiiie£    Bot  'tis  nawnminV  tarsus   ^r  I  via.  aoc  caH  ^oa  bf  the  iacpt  name  of  imi- 

-'j^led  a-fflrtaannfli  onMiB,  ana.  I  eaded  j  aaonai  a.  se^ecr  :araaaL  winca  aa  ngtufniiy  beioaga  to  them  whose  adTcr- 

ti  'lie  pnaeipie.  aatarvL  n  ^tarratiggnwrna  ui  <7t.    .^ij  snes:iieTaBepiBBBd  to  be» as  go  themselves,  and  therefore 

'jix  ^le  <uy[WJiw<t  siua.  ape  apeak  tl  a  :he  Dgit,  ±aiL  anmx  cka^mBh  ihe  ome  from,  the  other)  would  aUov  it 

aoae :  aoc  w:ia  nea  tramrtrna  as  bamze  vas  sodiksbeL  .at>icx  "^'— *^  hesore  ^ej  decij  nid  hoot  at  it,  tbey 

9<\T  It  WIS  ODica.  BA  aieacTT  aac  weaa  Beaai;'  V:iica  w^Tind  and  ihat  v  tfeer  alkiv  saftaent  diatinctkn  of  the 

mum.  v:ShaBe&i:stziKC£m.:iir3ieT3earGivcdaiim  sacrei  iapi^BB ;  aa  ^  aakm  ih^  aaaert,  is  not  sach  a 

UK-  mqiiixars  eaaae  is  Tmrnnriwd.   'Aaii  3  ^isamly  s  mr  rfi^mM^  diem,  boa  oolj  sisaiies  t&em  to  be  inseparable. 

fncii  [Rirpooe,  noc  jil  zhe  lemc  loaehed  Tr  die  smsiierBirr.  sc  sieaks  ^'■■—■■^■■^  hianeiC  "we  think  not,  as  the  Sir 

Woedwr  cbere  be  any  jdco.  aaam.  ±a£  aaaj  adona  11  be  beilisis.  due  :he  Son  is  of  ome  and  the  same  essence  with 

eaUed  rmninffi  amoo^  :be  ercaores.  thanTaeuaer  aaaice  se  Faiaef.  baa  cuBflafwraanal    nor  do  we  assert'  three 

■or  mar.    We  iiave  never  aaad  diexe  waa^.  aor  liuta  as  iiijwiraBi  aepaxaicd  as  wich  Ben,  bodily,  lest  with  tke 

xreaa  of  die  eanse  lie  apoa  hl  *^:*'«r-'ji^  we  a^ooJd  adais  potjtheisai,"  ia^ 

aetaapca  a  poamenpcwncaeaiiiaiaie  Sailer  hufazrr.anxt  lars.' -*  TW  Soak  not  aefanaedfioa  the  FaUier's  hTpoft- 

nyamaleiier'ai  aaswer  to  It.  wao«  a  TEBixxreeails  aJ  tas&^    T^otker,***  We  hoUnoC  the  Sondiridedmm 

rmrnnai  aoaioa.  f  wfiuiai  ccncadactaan.  and  wriwanna'  -jat  Father.''  fc. 

anaiirBBf     Who  dui  in*  I  v^  not  pmoid  »  cwesa.  obi-t        IihF  \\^\\\  \m  iimhi  im|miiiil  fiifhfiil^BiiddHiETntinir'' 

I  (weai  him  not  10  be  the  aaae  wit^  3e  coBa&raDar.  5:'r  and  ooBsdetaciaB,  I  do  aoksahr  declaie  there  needed  not 

rin<  b^iB<f«wy  ocher  raaons,  that  be  caQs  die  ^mxWtw  ^  die  aaore  of  raaaaahCT  or  jy^tiiy^Hf  ^  f*  in  this  doctrine,  to 

ccasideranoas  a  great  maa ;  and  I  scarce  laaik  he  wqqIc  teep  x  from  hem^  ridicalcd,  as  coatradictioas,  and  bod- 

eau  STTTwrif  ^a.    Ha  wn  ami  jponial  hnniDiir.  I  sihiulii  acnse;  baa  oahr  heaa  prciadice,  and  more  modesty,  in  the 

haTe  ukedbettcraLabsaacnoasafiir.    For  uu  he  boui->  oBaaBeRoftf.  wiik  aaore  lercRBce  of  tlieDirineMajestj, 

hw  praacoDeea.  m  "mmnfiare  reaavmoe  aa  die  sioirr  useiiL  Tiboa  cik  y^obnoas)  anrehimskm,  that  if  it  be  tne,  itmost 

(zxkK,  eae  vorui  mieoc  aacnr  he  aaui  a  ccnndeaee.  at  hnsc  be  sacred.  diTaae  trnta. 

eqaai  so  bn  wic  •  f  can  cbsIt  aOBtaia  crom  asBertai:;  dtac       Tbjs  aachar  wvnki  £ub  hare  me  with  him  to  the  phj* 

aay  created  aaioos  are  to  be  called  sctdciIt  ewBraraT;.  be-  hdose.  wbicher  icallT  I  hare  no  leisure  to  accomMnj  him. 

caoaeinea  dierauist  be  fimptTiadisNMaale.    Asii  I  see  nor  aamchBeaipiaciaa:  fori  peiceiTe  it  hash  filled  his  mind 

B0C  bat  wbauoeTcr  things  uie'Crcab:c  ba£h  manned,  he  mar  vich  ideas  aoc  asefiii  to  mj  porpose ;  nor,  1  think,  to  any 

disofise.  if  hebeso  pleased.    Tec onemiziir hare  e^pecce^  soud  cne  of  has  own.    If  there  he  learned  to  jest  away 

dua  aninor  so  hawe  been  a  Icrie  more  cirU  20  biai  vbom  ^aac  wirxh  ^kxihi  he  the  best  part  of  himself;  and  of 

he  acy!ea  :be  laie  £amaas  Dr.  llore.  who  bath  pobesiueu  so  wikicb  Socraaes^  dTing.  told  his  fricrnds  it  would  be  g(X» 

the  workt  am  exprem  vwf  iafipnr>  ai  di^aiaaer.  dtar  created  ^  cacixsb  oot  of  ibeir  hands,  and  for  that  which  was  let 

MpLTJa  oare  real  amri  nuie  laaiif  gp  ca  rndgeerpcLrie parsw  beaaid.  xkew  aiarbi  bory,  or  do  with  it  what  they  pleased; 

caaeanaliy  onited.  so  aa  mot  uo  be  separable,  wicaoor  ait-  a'  thiere  he  W»  cao^  to  ridicule  the  holr  apostle's  dl^ 

aihiiauca  oC  :iie  whoie^    Oae  woaki  ikaik  he  shc^ild  aoc  :^..-t3oa  of  aa  •  <««s  and  h  2(m,  aa  taaeram4  <ni  0Mier9»l 

imwe  tn^iKd  him  so.  as  u>  make  his  *«»*ft^i  nuon  sob-  and  whea  he  hath  thrown  the  former  of  these  oat  of  p 

amatial  aooseaoe^    Bat  there  are  chaae  left  za  :he  wcrld.  accca  of  hiaaseif ;  for  my  part,  I  most  think  of  that  which 

who  have  diat  reaerKioa  iar  zhe  Doctor,  as  to  duik  it  no  s  !«£.  that  the  ^y  Indian  is  the  leas  silly  creature  of 


indecent  nideacas  10  ibis  geademan,  ace  to  pet  his  jod^    t^  cwol 
meat  m  the  baJaace  agamst  the  Doctor^,  or  to  dsadngoish  I     Ami  beskSes  as  he  is  loo  mnch  giwen  to  play,  to  wm 
between  hm  calling  it  aoeseaae,  aad  mtynng  it  90l  |  any  th:a^  of  serioos  discoorse,  so  flmd  he  is  not  throagh- 

Bot  if  aay  woD&r  that  :hcy  who  thmk  ti^e  is  ao  soch  .  cot  hcmest  m  hs  play  neither ;  bat  that  even  when  he 


thing  as  aneaneniial  niuoa  amoog  creaoircs.  do  vet  uunk  ■  preaemis  to  sit  owe  amine  bat  a  spectator,  only  taking  care 
there  nu^be  in  the  aacreaiEcdBcmg,  they  will  show  vheaa-   chs:  there  be  lair  plaT,  he  &lls  in  himself  ana  plays  booty. 
adrea  mighty  wise  ia  tiheir  wonder,  1  e.  in  woadering^that    Xor  do  I  find  he  Wath  any  thing  of  argnment  in  bis  ^ 
the  creatoires  are  not  God.    And  if  thn- farther  hercbpon  .  coane,  which  hath  not  been  considered  already  in  the  dtf* 
iaooire,  why  we  will  thea  make  ase  ot  oniaas  mat  csaen- 
ttai,  amrAg  creatorea,  to  iUostrate  that  which  is  sapposed 
cmcotial  in  the  anereased  being,  and  expect  very  pardcolar. 
distinct  aecoants  of  every  thng  so  rtptuuiled;  thejwiU 
show  fhfaclvea  ■■  wiae  ia  their  cxpectatiaas»  a.  c  that 
p  Wtftifmfum  W^.  «W.         rUhK.l^i«.aiamm.   wfi^ptCnvi. 


coane,  which  hath  mx  been  considered  already  in 
coarse  I  teve  had  with  the  coBsiderator.  I  therefore  tate 
leave  of  them  bath  together,  and  of  yoa  too,  Sir,  being  a 
great  siaomty, 

Toor  afcctioBate  humble  servant, 

The  InqniRT* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tn  *'  Letter  to  the  Clernr  of  both  Univezsities,''  came  not  to  my  nght,  or  notice,  till  tome  hoars  after  the  last 
skeet  of  thisdjacoforse  was  Drought  to  me  from  the  press ;  I  haye  not  time  therefore  to  sar  much  to  it,  nor  vet  saoold 
Hf  more  than  I  do  had  Inever  so  much.  .The  author  seems  to  thmk  what  he  wU  now  domg,  as  to  the  inquiry,  super-. 
fluMB,  because  he  said  it  was  so  folly  done  by  an  abler  hand,  Ac.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  in  ill  case,  that  he  was 
ndther  tble  to  write  to  anr  imrj>06e,  nor  be  silent :  a  most  deplorable  doable  impotency  i  But  he  hath,  notwithstanding 
Us  modesty,  shown  a  double  ability,  to  invent  and  make  an  hypothesis  of  his  own  fingers'  ends,  and  then  most  dezter- 
oady  lo  combat  that  shadow.  Three  inadequate  Gods  is  indeea  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  his  own  inrention.  constantly 
disavowed  by  the  inquirer,  who  with  the  generality  of  trinitarians,  calls  the  three  sabsiswnia  in  the  Godnead,  God ; 
bejoffeidi  of  them  necessariljr  existent,  but  none  of  them  alone,  exclusiirely,  a  God. 

What  art  he  hath,  is  shown  in  fighting  this  his  own  figment'.  As  also  that  of  parts  of  the  Deity,  other  than  con- 
ceptible,  which  no  man  can  avoid.  So  we  hare  his  dream  of  a  third  part  of  a  God,  about  which  he  so  learnedly  raves 
JD  Jiis  dream,  as  to  disprove,  as  efifectually,  any  God  at  all.  For  I  appeal  to  what  sense  he  hath  left  himself,  whether 
power  akoe  be  God,  exclusive  of  wisdom  and  ffoodness  %  Then  'tis  an  inadequate,  or  a  not  complete,  notion  of  God ; 
thea,  b¥  hia  profound  reaaoning,  not  eternal.  JHo  mora  ara  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  parts,  unless  jrou  be  ena- 
moQiea  of  the  buU,  impartible  parts,  that  iiever  wera  parted,  nor  ever  can  be.  As  what  ara  necessarily  united  (thoueh 
aneonfoanded)  cannot,  without  nonsense  and  contradictian,  be  said  to  be  parted.  His  fiction,  that  what  is  from  the 
denal  Father  by  necesnir  emanation,  cannot  be  eternal,  but  must  have  a  beginning,  is  of  the  same  stamp.  He  did 
sotaeed  when  he  writ,  to  nave  abandon.ed  all  logic  and  common  sense,  that  would  nave  told  him  rdata  mnU  simml 
M^iiril  His  so  confidently  taking  it  for  granted  on  all  hands,  that  all  infinites  ara  equal,  sho^s  his  little  compass  of 
tbooght,  and  how  unacquainted  he  is  with  the  difik;alties  of  a  oontroveny,  wherein  yet  he  will  be  ao  ever-meddle- 
ame.  QiHiwmMt  rapicUt4^  Butwhosobolda^—-1  1  leave  him  to  compound  that  diffeience  with  hia  abler  eon- 
lidenior,  whether  one  inch  and  two  inches  be  equal  1  and  so  bid  him  good  sight. 


A  LETTER 


wmmii  OCT  OP  thb  gourtbt  to  a  person  op  auAurr  in  the  cmr,  who  took  opfbnci  at  the  lati 
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Sift, 

I  pfiRCBVB  yoHr  mind  is  disturbed,  which  mj  friend- 
ship ^th  f ott  can  n<^  more  let  me  be  nneoncemed  for, 
than  if  I  heard  yon  were  sick ;  nor  less  to  study  yonr  re- 
lief. Such  may  be  the  cause  and  measure  of  your  iMis- 
sion;  and  such  the  disfnroportion.betweeja  the  one  and  the 
Other,  as. to  need  it  A  great  deal  moi^s,  though  yet  perhaps 
to  deserve  it  less.  For  your  sickness  miffht  be  your-inie- 
licity  only,  but  a  perturbation  that  exceeds  its  cause,  can- 
not but  be  your  fault.  Which  kind  of  evil,  though  it  be 
much  ^eater,  and  therefore  needs  no  application  for  the 
remoYiAg  of  it ;  yet  it  can  challenge  less  help  from  ano- 
ther, because  you  are  your  own  amicter,  and  may,  by  de- 
pendence on  Diyine  help,  when  you  please,  cure  yourself, 
which  no  man  else  can  do  for  you.  But  if  another  may 
contribute  towards  it,  by  laying  before  you  apt  considera- 
tions which  you  are  yourself  to  apply,  you  know  you  are  to 
expect  it  from  no  man's  good  will  more  than  mine.  If 
indeed  you  expect  much  from  my  ability,  that  is  another 
fault,  entirely  your  own.  and  whereto  you  could  have  no 
temptation. 

Thus  much  I  freely  profess  to  you,  that  I  have  a  great 
value  of  an  equal  temper  and  composure  of  mind,  not  apt 
to  be  unduly  moved,  or  entertain  any  thing  that  occurs 
with  indecent  perturbation,  or  other  resentment  than  is 
due  and  suitable  to  the  occasion :  and  desire  it  more  than 
either  to  be  in  the  best  external  circumstances,  or  not  to 
be  in  the  worst.  As  I  wish  for  myself,  I  wish  for  yon ; 
and  therefore  am  willing  to  place  my  endeavour  accord- 
ingly, where  it  may  be  in  a  possibility  of  effecting;  some- 
what to  your  advantage,  and  where  it  is  most  desirable  it 
should. 

In  the  present  case,  the  fault  I  find  with  you  is,  that 
your  resentment  of  the  matter  you  complain  of  is  undue, 
and  not  proportionable  to  the  occasion.  And  whereas  you 
seem  to  labour  under  the  distemper  and  excess  of  a  two- 
fold passion ;  of  fear,  lest  a  just  and  good  cause  (as  you 
and  I  do  both  account)  should  sulTer  some  great  prejucuce, 
by  this  opposition  of  Dr.  Stillin^eet ;  and  of  anger,  that 
he  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected, 
should  attempt  any  thing  in  this  kind.  I  shall  hereupon 
endeavour  to  represent  to  you  the  causelessness  both  of 
your  fear,  and  (m  great  part)  of  your  anger.  And  first 
defend  the  cause  against  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  and  then  add 
somewhat  in  defence  of  Dr.  Stilling^t  against  you. 

1.  As  to  the  former  we  are, 

I.  To  ffive  the  plain  state  of  it,  with  the  Doctor's  judg- 
ment agttmst  us  in  it. 


II.  To  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Doctor,  and  show; 
1.  The  indefensibleness  of  that  iudgmeht;  d.  The  inefR- 
ctey  of  the  Doctor's  attempt  to  defend  it 

I.  It  is  first  necessary  that  we  hare  a  true  state  <^  the 
cause  itself  before  our  eyes;  which  is  plainly  this,— That 
as  there  are  very  great  numbers  of  people,  oeyond  what 
the  ministers  or  parishes,  in  divers  places,  can  possibly 
perfbrm  ministenal  duty  unto ;  so  there  are  withal  veiy 
many  that  catinot  be  satisfied  in  conseience,  to  intrust  their 
souls  and  their  spiritual  concernments  to  the  pastoral  care 
and  cbndact  of  the  parochial  ministry  only ;  though  they 
generally  have  a  reverend  esteem  of  divers  who  are  of  it, 
do,  many  of  them,  very  frequently  partake  of  some  part 
of  their  labours,  and  rejoice  in  them  as  great  ornaments 
and  real  blessings  of  the  Christian  church.  But  these  are 
very  unproportionable  in  number  to  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  and  are  by  legal  restraints  tied  up  oneway,  as  they 
by  conscientious  are  another,  in  respect  of  some  principal 
jMurts  of  Christian  worship ;  without  which  they  should  be 
Visibly  in  the  condition  or  pagans. 

There  are  also  many  persons  who  have  been  devoted  n> 
the  service  of  (3od  ana  his  church  in  the  ministerial  func- 
tion ;  some  of  thetn  in  the  way  which  now  obtains,  other5 
in  a  way  which  this  reverend  author  did  not  disapprove, 
who  are  not  satisfied  in  conscience  about  the  terms  upon 
which  they  might  have  continued,  or  may  be  admitted, 
parochial  Incumbents.  So  that  here  are  numerous  flocks 
scattered  without  pastors,  here  are  many  pastors  without 
flocks. 

The  peo])le.  it  is  true,  on  whose  behalf  these  papers  are 
more  especially  written,  are  in  this  destitute  condition  bf 
their  own  scruples.  Nor  is  it  the  present  design  to  justify 
all  those  scruples.  But  they  are,  with  many,  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and,  for  ought  appears,  unremovsble.  If  they 
should  be  deferred,  and  bidden  to  use  patience,  while  such 
farther  endeavours  are  used  with  them  as  this  sermon  con- 
tains, yet  death  will  have  no  patience,  nor  be  deferred.  So 
that  there  are  multitudes  passing  into  eternity  out  of  a 
Christian  nation,  having  no  benefit  of  Christian  ordinan- 
ces ;  no  means  of  instruction  in  the  truth  and  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  order  to  their  salvation.  The 
cause  which  is  de/octo  taken  in  this  distress  for  their  relief, 
is  that  which  the  reverend  author  bends  himself  against  in 
this  sermon.  And  there  are  two  sorts  of  persons  concerned 
in  it  The  people ;  who,  rather  than  return  to  the  state  of 
paganism,  implore  the  help  of  these  unemplojred  ministers, 
desiring  tnem  to  perform  the  duty  of  Christian  ministers 
towards  them.  And  the  ministers ;  who,  rather  thaja  they 
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to  be  ^^l^kUns,  or  themselved  always  cease 
6qd  Uie  work  of  ministers,  comply  with  their  desires,  and, 
IS  thnr  esiL  sUow  them  their  desired  help. 

This  aathor  doth  more  directly  and  professedly  speak  to 
the  case  of  the  people ;  to  that  of  the  mimsters,  only  by 
wt J  of  obUqne  reflectioiL  You  and  I  vho  (among  the 
former)  do  often  partake  in  the  worship  and  ordinances  of 
God,  in  the  sepsLrate  assemblies,  (though  we  are  not  so 
aqoaimish  as  to  balk  the  public,  nor  so  unjust  and  un- 
mtefiil,  u  not  to  thank  GKhI  for  the  excellent  advantages 
ust  are  sooietimes  to  be  met  with  there,)  are  both  concem- 
edj  and  led  by  the  Doctor's  discourse,  to  consider  what  is 
sud  as  to  this  caste  of  ours.  Which  yet'  I  would  have  us 
consider  not  so  appropriately,  as  to  exclude  them  our  very 
coDUttssionate  consideration,  that  are  more  pinched  and 
conmed  to  narrower  limits,  by  their  own  ^scruples,  than 
we  are ;  and  whose  number  you  cannot  but  a(iprehend  to 
be  so  great,  as  to  call  for  a  very  large  compassion  in  t^m- 
adering  their  caae. 

It  is  indeed  a  case  of  far-prospect,  and  which  looks 
down  inon  after-times.  You  snow  how  easily  it  may  be 
dedaced  all  along  from  the  beginning  of  the  English  re- 
fonnatioQ,  when  some  rery  eminent  among  our  reiformers 
were  not  well  satisfied  with  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
coDstitation  seittled  at  that  time ;  how  an  unsatisfied  party 
hath  gradoally  increased  from  age  to  age  among  the  com* 
mon  people  also.  They  are  now  grown  very  numerous. 
And  nntees  some  very  overpowering  impression  upon 
men's  minds  (not  reasonably  to  be  expectea  according  to 
commoo  measures)  should  alter  the  case,  it  is  still  likely 
to  increase  in  succeeding  ages.  You  are  ignorant  that  no 
one  thing  is  more  commonly  scrupled  by  this  unsatisfied 
partjr,  than  the  addition  of  that  federal  rite  in  the  dedicat- 
log  of  their  children  to  God,  the  signing  thetn  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross;  which  many  (how  josuy  or  unjustly  I 
am  sot  now  to  discuss)  esteem  so  sinnil  a  practice,  that, 
rather  than  admit  it,  they  will  choose  not  to  offer  their 
children  to  baptism.  Nor  is  it  itself  of  less  weight  (^r- 
haps  tis  of  much  greater)  that,  in  this  solemn  dedication, 
they  have  no  opportunity  of  performing  the  parental  duty, 
of  coTenanting  with  God  on  oehalf  of  udr  own  children ; 
bat  that  part  (with  the  exclusion  of  themselves)  is  to  be 
<looe  by  others  whom  God  hath  not  concerned  in  the 
bosiness;  and  who,  after  the  solemnity  is  over,  are  never 
lilre  to  concem  themselves.  And  there  are  divers  other 
scraples  besides,  in  reference  to  this  and  other  parts  of 
worship,  that,  with  inultitudes,  are  in  no  great  probability 
to  admit  of  cure. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  reverend  Doctor's  judgment  is 
opon  this  state  of  our  case,  who  dissent  from  the  estab- 
Ifihed  way,  whether  the  ^ple,  or  their  ministers ;  and 
that  both  conceminar  what  they  do.  and  what,  by  conse- 
quence from  his  jua^ent  upon  their  case,  tney  are  to 
snffer.  For  the  practice  of  the  people  in  this  case  (at  least 
the  negative  part  of  it)  he  hath  some  charity  in  his  censure, 
for  in  their  declining  to  join  in  the  public  assemblies,  he 
beiicTes  them  generally  to  practice  according  to  their  judg- 
iBent,  as  he  professes,  page  37.  of  his  sermon.  For  the 
Bunisters,  most  of  them,  none  at  all,  who,  as  he  says  in 
the  same  place,  he  believes  go  against  theirs.  His  words 
ue, "  I  dare  say,  if  most  of  the  preachers  at  this  day  m 
the  separate  meetings,  were  soberly  asked  their  jndsmenls, 
whether  it  were  lawfrd  for  the  people  to  join  with  us  in 
^  pabiic  assemblies,  they  would  not  denv  it ;  and  yet 
the  people  that  frequent  them,  generally  judge  otherwise. 
Por  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  faction  amohg  them 
should  so  commonly  prevail  beyond  interest." 
.  Bm  his  judgment  concerning  what  both  are  to  undergo 
is  erentnally,  and  in  the  sequel,  as  he  states  their  case, 
much  more  nard  in  respect  of  the  people,  who  cannot  re- 
lieve themselves :  whereas  the  ministers,  according  to  the 
Botion  he  hath  of  them,  presentlv  may. 

We  are  to  attend  chiefly  to  what  he  says  in  reference  to 
tbe  lay  people,  and  shall  consider,  1.  How  severe  he  is 
^ards  them;  and,  3.  How  well  consistent  he  is  therein 
vith  himself. 

1.  His  severity  towards  those  of  us  in  respect  of  what  we 
practise,  who  put  ourselves  under  the  pastoral  care  of  other 
^^  the  parochial  ministers,  is  to  be  seen  in  what  he  pro- 
*^*^  10  himself  to  evince,  page  90.  viz.  That  our  pro- 


ceeding to  the  forming  of  separate  congregations,  a.  s.  under 
other  teachers,  and  by  other  rules,  than  what  the  established 
religion  aUows,  is  the  present  case  of  separation  which  he 
intends  to  consider,  and  to  make  the  sinfmness  and  mischief 
of  it  appear.  He  doth,  you  see,  in  short,  absolutely  pro- 
nopnce  our  practice  in  this  case  to  be  sinful  ana  mis- 
ch^vous. 

Now  it  is  hence  also  to  be  collected,  how  hard  things  he 
would  have  us  sulier  upon  supposition  of  our  only  remain- 
ing unaatbfied  to  join  ourselves  into  the  parochial  coc- 
munion.  He  doth  not  indeed  bespeak  for  us  gibbets, 
whipping-posts,  or  dungeons;  nor  (directly)  any  thing 
grievous  tu  our  flesh.  But  to  such  as  consider  themselves 
to  have  souls  made  for  an  everlasting  state,  the  doom  which 
his  words  imply,  in  |he  mentioned  place,  cannot  be 
thought  gentle.  Which  that  you  may  apprehend  the  more 
distinctly ;  observe  that  he  hath  nothmg  to  say  a^rainst  our 
bare  suspending  communion  in  some  particular  ntes  which 
we  modestly  scruple,  while  we  use  it  in>  what  we  judee 
lawful,  page  90.'(wiiereas,  page  37.  he  supposes  us  generally 
to  judge  it  unlawful  to  jom  in  the  public  assemblies,)  to 
which  pnipose  he  also  speaks  in  his  late  dialogues,  page 
171.  and  173.  (giving  his  antagonist  an  account  of  what 
he  had  said  in  his  Irenieum  to  the  matter  now  in  discourse,) 
viz.  That  some  scrupulous  and  conscientious  men,  after  all 
endeavours  used  to  satisfy  themselves,  may  remain  unsatis- 
fied as  to  the  lawfVilness  of  some  inyxised  rites,  but  dare 
not  proceed  to  poaitive  separation  fW>m  the  church,  but  are 
willing  to  comply  in  all  other  things  save  m  those  rites 
which  they  still  scruple :  and  concerning  these  he  puts  the 
question,  whether  such  bare  nonconformity  do  mvolve 
shch  men  in  the  guilt  of  schism.  And  this  he  confesses  he 
resolve^  negatively  (approving  or  not  disavowing  that  reso- 
lution.) Thus  far  moeed  he  well  agrees  with  himself; 
and  seems  to  have  no  quarrel  with  us. 

But  consider  the  fatal  consequence.  He  well  knows 
that  if  we  suspend  communion  in  the  rite  of  the  crgss, 
(upon  our  never  so  modest  scruple,)  we  cannot  have  our 
children  ministerially  dedicated  to  God  in  the  ordinance 
of  baptism,  nor  be  so  ourselves,  if  being  adult,  we  remain 
any  of  us  unbaptized;'  (as  he  may  well  apprehend  many 
among  us  are ;)  nor  if  we  decline  the  use  or  sponsors  as  to 
what  we  conceive  should  be  performed  by  parents  for  dieir 
children,  and  by  adult  persons  for  themselves.  And  that 
if  we  kneel  not  before  the  consecrated  elements  at  the 
Lord's  table,  we. are  not  to  partake  of  his  holy  supper. 
Yea,  and  what  if  we  scruple  somewhat  that  is  more  than 
ritual,  to  sit  under  the  mtoistry  of  a  noted  drunkard,  or 
open  enemy  to  godliness,  as  our  teacher  and  guide,  when 
we  might  enjoy  the  fruiti^  labours  of  one  that  hath  not 
his  qualifications  every  Lord's  day  %  No,  by  no  means, 
without  limitation,  or  the  supposition  of  any  possible  caae 
wherein  it  may  be  otherwise,  a  meeting  never  so  little  be- 
sides the  established  course,  he  will  msike  appear  is  sinfUl 
and  mischievous,  and  not  tolerable  upon  any  terms. 

What  then  would  he  have  us  do  1  He  directs  us  indeed 
afterward  to.  the  endeavour  of  satisfaction.  But  whatshall 
we  do  if  after  our  utmost  endeavours  our  dissatisfaction 
remain  1  What,  while  we  are  endeavouring  1  which  may 
be  all  our  days  in  vain.  What  if  we  can  never  be  satisfied 
concerning  the  establish^  way  of  baptism  for  ourselves 
and  our  children,  and  of  partaking  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  1  Nor  to  hear  or  give  countenance 
to  such  a  one  pretending  to  preach  the  glorious  gospel  of 
the  blessed  God,  who  either  substantially  perverts  and  de- 
praves it,  or  whose  profligate  life  proclaims  him  an  opposer 
and  enemy  to  the  holy  rules  and  design  of  it  1  Nor  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  pastoral  care  and  charge  of  a  less 
exceptionable  person,  yea  thoush  otherwise  never  so  de- 
servmg,  that  hath  tied  his  own  hands,  and  is  under  such 
restraints  that  he  cannot,  or  so  disinclined  that  he  will 
not,  dispense  the  ordinances  of  Christ  in  such  a  way,  as 
wherein  with  satisfaction  to  our  conscienfces  we  may  enjoy 
tihem. 

Read  over  the  Doctor's  sermim  again  and  again,  and 
you  will  find  no  course  is  prescribed  us,  but  to  sit  still 
without  any  enjoyment  of  Christian  ordinances  at  all.  And 
with  how  great  numbers  must  this  be  the  case!  for  him- 
self professes  to  believe,  that  the  people  that  frequent  the 
separate  meetings  (who  you  know  are  not  a  few)  do  gene- 
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rally  judge  il  to  be  imlawfiil  to  join  ia  the  public  assem- 
blies. And  are  we  alwa^  to  sit  still  thus  1  That  is  to 
ezchange  visibie  Christiamtjr  for  visible  (at  least  negatiTe) 
pap^ni"" !  This,  if  yoa  take  the  whole  compass  ofit.  is  a 
thing  of  awfiil  importance  that  so  great  a  limb  of  a  Cnns- 
tian  nation,  they  and  their  posteri^.  shonld  be  paganized 
from  age  to  age,  and  cut  of  from  tne  whole  body  of  the 
Christiancommmunr,onlvbecanse  they  scruple  some  things, 
the  least  exceptionable  whereof  are  no  part  of  the  Ohristian 
institution,  (as  himself,  and  they  whose  advocate  he  is,  will 
freely  confess,)  nor  do  necessarily  belong  to  it,  being  (as 
they  contend)  but  indifferent  things,  fie  seems  rather 
contented  we  should  not  be  Christians  at  all,  than  not  to 
be  Christians  of  this  particular  mode:  that  we  should 
rather  want  the  substance  of  Christ's  sospel  and  sacra- 
ments, than  not  have  them  accompaniecl  with  confessedly 
needless  additions,  and  which  we  fear  to  be  forbidden  us 
by  their  Lord  and  ours. 

We  do  sincerely  profess  wherein  we  decline  the  commu- 
nion he  invites  us  to,  we  only  displease  him,  and  those  of 
his  way  and  mind,  out  of  a  real  fear  of  otherwise  displeas- 
ing Gkld.  We  agree  with  them  in  far  greater  things'than 
we  can  differ  in.  We  are  of  that  one  body  which  they 
themselves  profess  to  be  of,  so' far  as  mere  Christianity  is 
the  distinction,  and  collective  bond  of  it,  and  desirie  to  be 
under  the  conduct  and  government  of  that  one  Spirit.  We 
are  called  with  them  in  that  one  hope  of  our  calling,  and 
earnestly  expect  (whatever  hard  thoughts  they  have  of  .us) 
to  meet  manv  a  one  of  them  in  the  participation  of  the 
blessed  hopea  end  of  that  calUng.  We  acknowledge  that 
one  Lord,  that  one  faith,  that  one  baptism,  (or  covenant 
which  the  baptism  of  our  Lord's  appomtment  seals.)  and 
that  one  Qod  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  us  all.  Yet  because  we  cannot,  we 
dare  not  consent  with  them  to  the  additions  which  belong 
not  (and  which  we  fear  are  unduly  afiixed)  to  the  reliffion 
of  Cnristians,  we  are  adjudged  to  be  (as  much  as  in  tnem 
is)  cut  off  from  Christ,  deprived  of  the  dear  pledges  of  his 
love^  and  acquisitions  of  nis  blood,  are  driven  out  fh>m 
the  mheritance  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  effect  said  to  us, 
Go  and  serve  other  gods.  Thus  far  the  severity  of  this 
reverend  author  towards  us  extends.  Which  while  we 
thus  truly  represent  and  recount,  let  us  also, 

2.  Consider  what  a^eement  it  holds  with  what  we  else- 
where observe  from  him.  We  have  already  taken  notice, 
that  for  our  bare  nonconformity  he  acquits  us  of  the  guilt 
of  schism.  And,  page  90.  of  this  sermon,  he  says,  he  doth 
"  not  confound  bare  suspending  communion  in  some  par- 
ticular rites,  which  persons  do  modestly  scruple,  and  using 
it  in  what  they  juoffe'to  be  lawful,  with  either  total,  or 
at  least  ordinary  forbearance  of  communion  in  what  they 
judge  to  be  lawful ;  and  proceeding  to  the  forming  sepa- 
rate congregations,"  &c.  'Tis  this  latter  he  severs  and 
singles  out  for  his  opposition.  Against  our  suspending 
communion  in  some  particular  rites,  (which  we  judge  \in- 
lawftil,)  if  we  use  it  in  what  we  judge  lawful,  (which  I,  wiUi 
him,  presume  the  lay-dissenters  in  England  ffenerally  do,) 
he  hath  nothing  to  say :  yea,  and  undertaKing  to  show 
what  error  of  conscience  doth  excuse  a  man  from  sin,  in 
following  the  dictates  of  it ;  he  tells  us,  page  44.  that  "  if 
the  error  be  wholly  involuntary,  i.  e.  if  it  oe  caused  .by 
invinciUe  ignorance,*'  (which  he  thus  explains  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,)  "  or  after  using  the  best  means  for  due  in- 
formation of  his  conscience;  though  the  act  may  be  a 
fault  in  itself,  yet  it  shall  not  be  imputed  to  him  for  a  sin, 
because  it  wanted  the  consent  of  the  mind  by  which  the  will 
is  determined."    And  now,  Sir,  I  beseech  you  consider, 

(1.)  When  he  confesses  if  we  be  willing  to  be  satisfied, 
and  our  error  be  involuntary,  it  shall  not  be  imputed  to  us 
for  a  sin ;  why  are  we  so  severely  dealt  with  for  what  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  us  for  a  sin  1  If  it  were  any,  me- 
thinks  it  should  not  deserve  such  rigour  at  the  hands  of 
men,  that  are  themselves  also  liaUe  to  mistakes  and  errors. 
Is  it  so  very  criminal,  if  every  poor  illiterate  dissenter  in 
England  (man  or  woman)  cannot  in  all  their  days  attain 
to  a  better  and  more  settled  judgment  in  such  dubious 
matters,  than  this  reverend  person  had  himself  arrived  to 
twenty  years  ago  1  Especially  that  never  had,  or  were  car 
pable  ofiiaving,  those  peculiar  helps  and  inducements,  to 
temper  and  reform  their  judgments,  that  he  hath  enjoyed. 


*Ti8  a  lonff  time  that  his  own  judgment  has  bmr^floiig 
to  that  maturity,  as,  at  length,  to  think  it  fit  and  seisoDible 
to  say  so  much  as  he  hath,  for  the  reforming  of  ours,  era 
in  this  sermon.  Methinks  he  should  not  be  so  veiy  quick 
and  hard  towards  us,  upon  so  slender  a  cause,  is  our 
scrupling  some  particular  rites,  to  adjudffe  us  and  can  to 
be  totally  deprived  of  baptism,  which  themselves  count 
necessary  to  our  salvation,  and  of  the  other  ordinsnces  of 
Christ,  which  they  donot  think  unneoessaiy.  And  consider, 

(9.)  Whereas  ne  says,  that  if  a  man  err  afier  using  the 
best  means  for  due  information  of  his  conscience,— it  skill 
not  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  sin.  What  if  we  err  this  eirar 
(as  he  counts  it)  after  using  the  best  means  for  due  infor- 
mation ;  that  we  Ought  rather  than  to  return  to  the  stite 
of  paganism,  to  bear  ourMrt  in  the  forming  of  suchmeeu 
ingi  for  the  worship  of  God,  as  wherein  we  mav,  witk  the 
satisfoction  of  our  own  consciences,  e^joy  all  his  holj 
ordinances  1  It  will  surely  be  within  the  compass  of  th» 
his  general  position .  and  not  be  imputable  as  a  sin.  Then  it 
is  to  be  hoped  we  snould  rather  cnoose  todo  so,  thiA  pi- 
^ize  ourselves,  or  live  in  the  wilful  neglect  of  his  iasbta- 
tions :  which  to  do  by  our  own  choice,  when  we  might  do 
otherwise,  we  cannot  but  think  a  very  great  sin. 

If  here  the  Doctor  should  assume  to  himself  to  teU  « 
not  only  that  we  err  herein,  (whereof  we  are  to  resaid  his 
proof;  as  it  shall  be  considered  .by  and  by,  more  thin  his 
affirmation,)  but  also  that  our  error  is  wilful,  we  shaU 
appeal  firom  him  to  cme  that  better  knows,  how  willingly, 
how  gladly  we  should  receive  information,  and  admit  the 
belief,  that  we  ought  to  content  ourselves  entirely  and  only 
with  such  provisions  as  the  established  religion  (to  «se  the 
Doctor's  phrase)  allows  us.  if  the  evidence  of  the  thing  it^ 
self  did  not  seem  irresistibly  and  unavoidably  to  penraade 
us  otherwise.  And  for  him  to  say  so,  were  but  to  suppon 
men  wilful,  only  for  not  being  of  his  mind,  who  can  u 
easily  think  him  so,  for  not  bei^  of  theirs.  But  this  can- 
not l)e  a  question  between  the  Doctor  and  us ;  whom,  as 
we  have  taken  notice  above,  he  hath  so  far  obliged,  as  u> 
admit,  (page  37.)  "  that  we  generally  judge  as  we  practise, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  faction  amoo^  os 
should  so  commonly  prevau  oeyond  interest."  But  smce 
this  appears  to  be  nis  determination  concerning  us,  and 
that  his  assertion  seems  positive  and  peremptory,  pase  90. 
"  That  in  this  our  case,  to  proceed  to  the  formmg  of  con- 
gregations under  other  teachers,  and  by  other  rules  than 
what  the  established  religion  allows,  were  a  sinfnl  and 
mischievous  separation,"— we  are  in  the  next  place, 

n.  To  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Doctor :  wherein  ve 
shall  endeavour  to  show,— 1.  The  indefensibleness  of  the 
judgment  the  Doctor  hath  given  in  this  case;  which  viU 
both  infer  (and  in  some  najt  excuse)  what  we  are  aAo- 
wards  to  discover ;  fnz.^2.  The  infirmity  of  what  is  alleged 
by  him  in  this  attempt  of  his  to  defend  it. 

1.  For  the  former,  it  being  obvious  to  common  observa- 
tion, that  a  natural  self-indmgence  and  aptness  to  decline 
and  waive  what  is  of  more  terrible  import  to  themselve, 
doth  usually  insinuate  and  influence  men's  minds  in  their 
judging  of  such  cases ;  we  are  the  more  concemed  (becaoae 
a  favourable  false  judgment  will  do  us  no  good)  with  an 
impartial  strictness  to  hold  ourselves  to  the  thing  itself. 
And  when  we  most  strictly  do  so,  methinks  the  doctor 
should  have  somewhat  a  hajd  provmce  of  it  Foi  his  d^ 
termination  amounts  to  thus  much,  (that  we  ought  to  he 
kept  in  a  state  of  damnation  for  scrupling  the  ceremonies,) 
a.  e.  to  be  deprived  of  the  necessary  means  of  oar  sal^^i^n- 
And  that,  while  he  accounts  our  scruple  (after  the  use  of 
due  means  for  our  information)  not  imputable  to  us  as  a 
sin :  and  not  that  only,  but  that  we  ought  to  consent  to 
our  own  damnation  for  this  no  sin  of  onrs;  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  sinful  and  mischievous  to  procure  to  ourselves 
the  necessary  means  of  our  salvation  in  another  way,  while 
we  apprehend  that,  without  our  sin,  we  cannot  hare  them 
in  the  way  which  ne  allows  us. 

We  are  indeed  satisfied,  that  our  sin  one  way  or  other 
would  contribute  little  to  our  salvation.  But  when  also 
we  are  satisfied  that  we  cannot  enjoy  the  means  of  salTt- 
tion  in  his  way  without  sin  ;  and  he  tells  its,  we  cannot 
without  sin  onjoy  them  in  our  own :  we  hope  every  d^ 
is  not  shut  up  against  us,  and  cannot  think  the  merami 
and  holy  God  hath  so  stated  our  case,  as  to  reduce  as  to 
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iMcessitf  of  dsning  to  get  oat  of  a  state  of  damnation. 
M  dierefore  diis  reverend  anthor  haying  already  deter- 
Boed  that  oar  remedy  eannot  lie  (as  oar  consciences  are 
Mtherto  informed)  in  coming  over  to  him  and  his  way ; 
lor  he  believes  we  generally  judge  itonlawfhl  to  join  with' 
tbem  in  the  public  assemblies,  pa^  37.  and  says,  page  43. 
"thitnoman  that  hath  any  conscience  will  sp«dc  against 
the  power  of  it,  and  he  that  will  speak  against  it,  hi|th  no 
reason  to  be  regarded  in  what  he  says;"  (as  no  question  he 
expected  to  be,  otherwise  he  had  not  given  himself  so  much 
troable;)  and  concludes,  pase  44.  "  that  we  should  sin  in 
going  against  it"  As  he  also  thinks  we  should  in  acting 
with  it,  which  (as  is  necessarily  implied)  we  as  yet  see  not. 
Oor  great  heme  upon  the  whole  matter  is,  that  our  relief 
masi  he  in  taking  the  way  which  we  do  take ;  and  that  it 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  sinful. 

We  reckon  it  is  not,  and  that  the  Doctor's  judgment 
herein  is  simply  indefensible,  because  whatsoever  is  sih- 
fiil  most  tran^ress  some  law  immediately  divine,' or  that 
obliges  br  virtue  of  the  divine  law.  And  we  cannot  find 
thit  God  hath  made  any  law,  or  enabled  any  made  by 
others,  to  oblige  us  so  far,  in  our  present  circumstances, 
as  that  we  should  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  sin,  by  some 
rariation  from  the  letter  of  it.  For  any  diyine  law  that 
can  be  supposed  to  oblige  us  to  the  use  of  the  things  we 
scranle,  or  else  to  live  without  the  worship  and  ordinances 
of  God,  not  knowing  any  such  ourselves,  we  must  wait 
till  we  be  informed  of  it 

And  that  his  law  doth  give  an  obliging  force  so  fkr  to 
any  other,  we  as  yet  understand  not.  Wheresoever  he  hath 
been  pleased  to  lodge  and  intrust  the  keys  of  the  churf;h, 
we  do  not  find  he  hath  appointed  them  to  that  use,  to  ad- 
mit ns  into  the  communion  of  his  worship  and  ordinances, 
or  totally  to  exclude  us,  upon  such  terms.   And  herein  we 
suppose  we  have  the  Doctor  consenting  with  us ;  who,  in 
his  Irenicnm,  (pa^e  31Q.)  plainly  asserts,  ''that  the  office 
which  the  power  of  the  keys  implies  is  ministerial,  and  not 
niihoritative ;  declarative,  and  not  juridical."    And  says 
ia  theprefiuse  to  the  same  book,  that  "he  that  came  to 
take  away  the  unsapportable  yoke  qf  the  Jewish  ceremo- 
nies, did  never  intend  to  gall  the  disciples'  necks  with  an- 
other instead  of  it"   Whei'eto  he  immediately  adds  in  the 
same  preface :    "  And  it  would  be  strange  the  church 
shoold  reauire  more  than  Christ  himself  did :  and  make 
other  conditions  of  her  communion,  than  our  Saviour  did 
of  discipleship.    What  possible  reason  can  be  assigned  or 
giren  why  such  things  should  not  be  sufficient  for  com- 
mnnioQ  with  a  church,  which  are  sufficient  for  eternal 
samuion?    And  certainly  those  thines  are  sufficient  for 
that,  which  are  laid  down  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  in  his 
^rd.   What  ground  can  there  be  why  Christians  should 
aot  stand  upon  the  same  terms  now,  wnich  they  did  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles'?    Was  not  religion  suffi- 
ciently guarded  and  fenced  in  them  1  Was  there  ever  more 
^e  and  cordial  reverence  in  the  worship  of  God  1  What 
charter  hath  Christ  given  the  church  to  bind  men  up  to 
more  than  himself  hath  done,  or  to  exclude  those  from 
her  society,  who  may  be  admitted  into  heaven  1    Will 
Christ  ever  thank  men  at  the  great  day  for  keeping  such 
oat  from  communion  with  his  church,  whom  he  tdll 
vouchsafe  not  only  crowns  of  glory  to,  but  it  may  be  aur0- 
^  too,  if  there  be  any  such  thin^  there?    Tne  grand 
commission  the  apostles  were  sent  out  with,  was  only  to 
feach  what  Christ  had  commanded  them.    Not  the  least 
intimation  of  any  power  given  them  to  impose  or  require 
uiy  thing  beyond  what  himself  had  spoken  to  them,  or 
ihey  were  directed  to  by  the  immediate  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.    It  is  not  whether  the  thincs  commanded 
ud  required  be  lawful  or  no;  it  is  not  wnether  indifier- 
cQces  may  be  determined  or  no ;  it  is  not  how  far  Chris- 
tians are  bound  to  submit  to  a  restraint  of  their  Christian 
libeny,  which  I  now  inquire  after;  (of  those  things  in  the 
treatise  itself ;)  but  whether  they  do  consult  for  the  church's 
peace  and  unity  who  suspend  it  upon  such  things  1  how 
«r  either  the  example  of  our  Saviour  or  his  apostles  doth 
varrant  such  rigjrons  impositions !    We  never  read  the 
Bpostles  making  laws  but  of  things  supposed  necessar|r. 
When  the  council  of  apostles  met  at  Jerusalem  for  deci- 
<%  a  case  that  disturbed  the  church's  peace,  we  see  Uiey 
vill  lav  no  other  burden  wXhv  rOv  iwlvaYKts  rmirw  besides 


these  necessary  things.  Acts  xv.  99.  It  was  aot  enough 
with  them  that  the  things  would  be  necessary  when  4fa?y 
had  required  them,  but  they  looked  on  an  antecedem 
necessity  either  absolute  or  lor  the  present  state,  whit^h 
was  the  only  (p)and  of  their  imposing  those  comman<is 
upon  the  Qentile  Christians.  There  were,  after  this,  gi  eiit 
diversities  of  practice  and  varieties  of  observations  amonsr 
Christians,  but  the  Holy  Ohost  never  thought  those  thiols 
fit  to  be  made  matters  of  laws,  to  which  all  parties  should 
conform ;  all  that  the  apostles  required  as  to  these,  Wfis 
mutual  forbearance  and  condescension  towards  each  otlter 
in  them.  The  apostles  valued  not  differences  at  all,  ond 
those  things  it  is  evident  they  accounted  such,  which  whe- 
ther men  did  them  or  not,  was  not  of  concernment  to  sal- 
vation. And  what  reason  is  there  why  men  should  be  ^x* 
strictly  tied  np  to  such  things,  which  they  may  do  or  let 
alone,  and  yet  her  very  good  Cnristians siifi  1  without  all 
controversy  the  main  inlet  of  all  the  distractions,  confu- 
sions, and  divisions  of  th^  Christian  world,  hath  been  by 
adding  other  conditions  of  church-communion  than  Christ 
hath  done.'* 

Nor  am  I  now  inquiring  whether  the  things  commanded 
be  lawftil  or  no;  nor  wlftther  indifferences  may  be  deter- 
mined or  no;  nor  how  far  Christians  are  bouncl  to  submit 
to  a  restraint  of  their  C h ristian  liberty  1  But  only  inqu ir- 
ing  (as  he  there  doth)  concerning  tne  charter  given  bv 
Christ  for  the  binding  men  up  more  than  himself  hath 
done.  And  I  flirther  inquire,  by  what  power  they  can  be 
bonnd  which  Christ  hath  not  given  %  And  if  there  be  no 
such  power  to  bind  them,  su{>pose  the  things  reouired 
were  all  lawfbl,  (which  if  it  can  be  evincedj  I  should  re- 
joice to  see  done,)  yet  while  they  cannot  in  conscience 
think  they  are,  how  can  they  apprehend  themselves  bound 
to  be  without  the  means  of  salvation,  which  Christ's  char- 
ter entitles  them  to  1  I  readily  grant  it  is  fit  a  man  do 
many  things  for  peace  and  common  order's  sake  which, 
otherwise,  no  law  doth  formally  oblige  him  to,  i.  e.  sup- 
pa<;ing  he  cain  do  those  things  without  jntolerable  prejudice 
to  himself.  And  so  it  is  commonly  determined  m  the 
matter  of  scandals.  But  can  it  be  thought  a  man  is  to  put 
himself  out  of  the  state  or  way  of  salvation  in  the  compli- 
ment to  such  fis  will  otherwise  take  offence  1  and  be  so 
courteous  as  to  perish  for  ever,  rather  than  they  shall  be 
displeased'? 

Yea,  and  it  maybe  moreover  added,  that  onr  course  be- 
ing accounted  lawfbl,  must  also  (as  the  Doctor  speaks,  in 
another  case)  be  thought  a  duty:  for  the  things  that  are 
as  means  necessary  to  onr  salvation,  are  ali^o  necessary  by 
divine  precept.  We  are  commanded  to  hear  God's  word,  lo 
devote  onrselves  and  our  children  to  God  in  baptism;  and, 
at  the  Lord's  own  table,  to  remember  him,  and  show  forth 
his  death  till  he  come.  And  if  we  compare  together  certain 
positions  of  this  reverend  author,  we  cannot  see  but  he 
must,  as  our  oase  is,  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  the 
practi<:e  which  he  here  seems  to  blame.  For  in  his  Ireni- 
cum  (page  109.)  he  asserts,  that  every  Christian  is  under 
an  obligation  to  join  in  church  society  with  others;  be- 
cause it  is  his  duty  to  profess  himself  a  Christian,  and  to 
own  his  religion  publicly,  and  to  partake  of  the  ordinances 
and  sacraments  of  the  gospel,  which  cannot  be  without  so- 
ciety with  some  church  or  other.  And  he  after  adds,  on 
the  same  page.  "  It  had  been  a  cause,  disputed  of  by  some, 
(particularly  by  Grotius,  the  supposed  author  of  a  little 
tract,  An  semper  sit  communicandum  per  eymbola  ?  when  he 
designed  the  sjrncretism  with  the  church  of  Rome,)  whe- 
ther in  a  time  when  churches  are  divided,  it  be  a  Chris- 
tian's duty  to  communicate  with  any  or  those  parties 
which  divide  the  church,  and  not  rather  .to  suspend  com- 
munion fVom  all  of  them."  A  case  not  hard  to  be  decided ; 
for  either  the  nerson  questioning  it  doth  suppose  the 
churches  dividea  to  remain  true  churches,  but  some  to  be 
more  pure  than  other;  n^  which  case,  by  virtue  of  his  ge- 
neral obliffation  to  communion,  he  is  bound  to  adhere  to 
that  churcn  which  appears  most  to  retain  its  evangelical 
purity.  To  which  purpose  he  further  tells  us,  page  110. 
"  he  Knows  not  whetner  Chrysostom's  act  were  to  be  com- 
mended, who  after  being  made  a  deacon  in  the  church  of 
Antioch  by  Meletius,  upon  his  death,  because  Flavianus 
came  in  irregularly  as  bishop  of  the  church,  would  nei- 
ther communicate  with  himrsor  with  Paulinus,  another 
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bishop  at  (kat  time  in  the  city,  nor  with  IIm  Meletians ; 
hot  for  three  years'  time  withdrew  himself  from  commu- 
nion with  any  of  them."  And,  page  113.  ''  Where  any 
chuxch  is  guilty  of  corruptions  both  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, which  it  avoweth  and  professeth,  and  reqoireth  the 
owziing  them  as  necessary  conditions  of  communion  with 
her,  there  a  non-communion  with  that  church  is  necessa- 
ry, and  a  total  and  positive  separation  is  lawful  and  con- 
venient." What  he  di^ourses  page  111,  113.  upon  the 
question,  "Whether  it  is  a  sin  to  communicate  with 
churches  true  as  to  essentials,  but  supposed  corrupt  in  the 
exercise  of  discipline  1"  many  of  us  will  no  doubt  heartily 
concur  with  him  in.  But  it  touches  not  the  case  of  many 
more,  who  do  not  so  much  fear  upon  the  account  of  the 
neglect  of  discipline,  to  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  other 
men*8  sin ;  (as  there  seems  to  be  little  oaqse,  that  jMurt  being 
not  incumbent  upon  us :)  nor,  if  that  be  his  meaning,  when 
he  speaks  of  separating  on  a  pretence  of  great  puri^,  is  it 
the  case  with  most  of  us :  but  we  justly  fear  (and  therefore 
avoid)  to  be  made  to  sin  ourselves^  by  having  such  things 
as  we  judge  to  be  sinful  imposed  on  us,  as  the>  conditions 
of  our  communion.  And  as  to  this  case,  this  reverend 
author  speaks  our  sense  in  this  last  cited  proposition,  and 
pleads  our  present  cause.  Nor  need,  we  mor^  to  be  said 
on  behalf  of  it  than  what  is  reducible  to  that  general  pro- 
position ;  or  particularly,  to  that  second  thing,  compared 
with  the  third,  which  (ptelge  115.)  he  says  "  makes  separa- 
tion and  witharawment  of  communion  lawful  and  neces- 
sary ;  viz,  corruption  of  practice,  where  we  sa^  as  he  doth, 
we  speak  not  of  practice,  as  relating  to  the  civil  conversa- 
tion of  men.  but  as  it  takes  in  the  agmda  of  religion ;  when 
unlawful  things  of  that  kind  are  not  only  crept  into  a 
church,  but  are  the  prescribed  devotion  of  it :  those  being 
required  (which  he  adds  as  an  accession  to  the  foregoing) 
as  necessary  conditicms  of  communion  from  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  church,  which  makes  our  withdrawing  from 
them  unavoidably  necessary,  as  long  as  we  judge  them  to 
be  such  corruptions  as  indeed  they  are."  And  whereas  he 
instances  only  in  such  tSiin^  as  belong  to  the  head  of 
idolatrous  customs,  rsuporessing  what  might  be  instanced 
under  the  other  head,  which  he  also  there  mentions,  viz* 
superstitious  practice,)  jret  we  doubt  not  if  other  things 
also,  that  appear  to  be  sinAil,  besides  idolatrous  customs, 
be  requirea  as  necessary  conditions  of  communions,  the 
case  will  be  the  same,  unless  we  will  distinguish  sins  into 
such  as  be  lawful,  and  such  as  be  unlawful.  Or  there  be 
any  that  m&jr  be  committed,  that  we  may  be  admitted  to 
the  communion  of  this  or  that  church. 

Now,  to  reduce  things  to  the  method  which  suits  the  pre- 
sent case ;  if  this  reverend  author  do  still  judge, — that 
where  sinful  conditions  of  communion  are  imposed,  there 
non-communion  is  necessary^  (and  those  things  be  sinful ' 
to  us  which  our  consciences  judge  to  be  so,)  as  he  hath  ac- 
knowledged :— and  again,  if  he  still  jud|re, — that  we  are 
under  an  obligation  to  join  in  church-society,  so  as  to  own 
our  religion  publicly,  and  to  partake  of  the  orainances  and 
sacraments  of  the  gopsel ; — ^he  must  certainly  account  that 
our  dutv,  which  he  taxes  in  this  sermon  as  our  fault,  at 
least  till  our  consciences  be  otherwise  informed,  whereof 
manv  of  us  have  no  great  hope. 

We  are  indeed  not  so  stupid,  as  xv>t  to  apprehend  there 
are  laws,  the  letter  whereor  seems  adverse  to  us.  Nor  are 
we  so  ungrateful,  as  not  to  acknowledge  his  majesty's  cle- 
mency in  not  subjecting  us  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  those 
laws ;  whom  we  cannot,  without  deep  regret,  so  much  as 
seem  not,  in  every  thin^,  exactly  to  obey.  Nor  can  it  enter 
into  our  minds  to  imagme,  that  he  expects  to  be  obeyed  by 
us.  at  the  expenar  of  our  salvation.  Or  that  it  would  be  at 
all  grateful  taiim,  that  being,  as  we  are,  unsatisfied  in 
some  things  that  are  by  the  law  made  necessary  to  our  par- 
taking the  privileges  of  the  Christian  church,  we  should 
become  pagans  in  duty  to  him.  His  majesty  was  once 
pleased  to  give  an  ample  testimony,  by  his  never  to  be 
forgotten  gracious  declaration  of  March  15, 1672,  how  re- 
mote any  such  thought  was  from  his  .royal  breast;  and 
though  we  humbly  submit  to  the  exigency  of  those  rea- 
sons of  suite  fVom  whence  it  proceeded,  that  we  enjoy  not 
the  continued  .positive  favour  which  his  majesty  was  then 

5 leased  to  express  towards  us ;  yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
oubt^  but  his  pretensions  are  equally  benign  as  they  were. 


,  Nor,  though  it  be  uncertain  tans  what  lairs thejr in> 
the  authority  whereof  this  reverend  person  relies  upon  to 
make  our  practice  sinfU,  yet  we  hope  he  doth  aoti&eaato 
urge  us  herein  with  the  laws  of  the  civU  govenment,  be- 
cause those  as  much  forbid  our  non-communion,  (and  nn- 
der  as  severe  penalty^)  for  which,  he  acquits  as  iram  tlte 
guilt  of  schism,  or,  u  we  eUdeavour  8atittactio&,£roman7 
sin  imputable  to  us. 

But  if  that  should  be  his  meaning,  we  desire  it  may  be 
considered  how  unreasonable  it  seezns,  that  the  desin  of 
the  law  relying  to  that  part  of  our  practice,  whi^  the 
Doctor  in  this  sermon  condemns,  being  declaredly  to  pre- 
vent sedition ;  they  should  take  themselves  to  lie  meant 
who  are  conscious*  of  no  such  design  or  disposition. 

And  again,  that  it  is  not  with  any  reason,  chari^,  or 
justice,  to  DC  supposed,  that  when  that  and  other  restndiTe 
laws  were  made,  either  the  temporal  ruin  of  so  great  a 
part  of  the  nation,  as  are  now  found  to  be  di<»enters,  vas 
mtended  by  the  legislators,  or  the  reducing  them  to  the 
conditioU  of  heathens.    But  a  uniformitjr  in  the  worship  of 
God,  being  in  itself  a  thin^  really  desirable,  this  means 
was  thought  fit  to  be  tried,  m  order  to  that  end.   And  » 
Are  human  laws,  about  such  mutable  matters,  generally 
designed  to  be  probationary*;  the  event,  and  success  beiok 
unforeknown.  Whereupon,  after  a  competent  time  of  triu, 
as  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to-  declare  his  ovn 
favourable  sense  and  intention,  so  it  is  very  commonly 
known,  that  the  like  propensions  were  by  common  8Qfih|e 
expressed  in  parliament,  viz,  to  gnnt  a  relaxation,  do 
that  the  law,  being  in  its  own  nature  nothing  else  hot  aa 
indication  of  the  legislator's  will,  we  may  account  the  thinp 
was  in  substance  donej  so  far  as  may  sati^  a  man's  pri- 
vate reason  and  conscience  concerning  the  lawgiver's  in- 
tention and  pleasure  *,  though  it  were  not  done  with  thai 
formality  as  uses  (and  is  generally  needful)  to  be  stood 
upon,  by  them  who  are  the  ministers  of  the  law.  And  that 
it  was  not  done  with  that  formality  also,  seemed  nther  to 
be  from  a  disagreement  about  the  manner  or  method  of 
doing  it,  than  about  the  thinff  to  be  done.   And  how  nsaal 
is  it  for  laws,  without  formal  repeal,  gently  and  gradaally 
to  expire,  grow  old,  and  vanish  away,  not  being  longer 
useful,  as  the  ritual  part  of  the  Mosaical  law  did  becoice 
an  ineffectual  and  unprofitable  thing !     And  how  nsj 
were  it  to  instance  in  many  other  laws,  the  letter  of  which, 
th^  that  urge  these  against  the  dissenters,  do  without 
scruple  transgress !  and,  from  which  no  such  weiehty 
reasons  do  urge  to  borrow  now  and  then  a  point.   Hov 
many  dispense  With  themselves  in  many  parts  of  their  ^^ 
quired  conformity,  that  have  obliged  themselves  to  it! 
'The  priests  in  the  temple  transgress  the  law,  and  are  blame- 
less.   Yea,  and  he  that  knows  all*  things,  and  who  is  Jadge 
of  all,  knows  how  little  scruple  is  vaSde  of  transgressing 
the  laws  bv  gross  immoralities  and  debaucheries.   Men 
learn  to  juuge  of  the  sacredness  of  laws  by  their  own  in- 
clinations. Any  that  can  be  wire-drawn^  and  made  by  tor- 
ture to  speak  against  religion  not  modified  their  way,  most 
be  most  binding.    Sach  as  prohibit  the  vilest  and  most 
open  wickedness,  bind  as  the  withs  did  Samson. 

The  sumpf  all  is,  that  whereas  we  are  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  divine  law  to  worship  Qod  in  the  use  of  those 
his  ordinances  which  require  to  be  dispensed  and  attended 
in  society,  and  that  we  apprehend  we  cannot  do  it  wiihont 
sin  in  the  way  this  reverend  author  invites  us  to.  Where- 
as also  we  do,  with  this  author,  deliberate,  whether  Christ 
hi^  given^any  power  to  men  to  oblige  ns  to  the  things  we 
scruple,  or 'disoblige  us  fh)m  the  things  we  practise,  and 
judge  it  unproved.  We  cannot  but  reckon  the  ^od^ent 
the  Doctor  nath  given  in  our  case  (that  out  practKe  » sin- 
ful) is  erroneous  and  indefensible  by  any  man,  bat  least 
fitly,  of  most  other  men,  attempted  to  be  aefended  by  him- 
self. From  whom  it  would  little  have  been  expected  that 
he  should  so  earnestly  recommend  that  very  thing  to  ns, 
as  the  only  foundation  of  imion,  which  he  bad  so  publicly 
toJd  us  in  his  preface  to  the  Irenicum,  '*  was,  without  con- 
troversy, the  main  inlet  of  all  the  distractions,  coofu- 
sions,  and  divisions  of  the  Christian  world,  viz.  the  adding 
other  conditions  of  church-communion  than  Christ  bath 
done." 

And  though  he  hath  lately  told  the  world,  there  are  some 
passages  in  that  book  that  snow  only  the  inconmderatcnes 
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tfnMth,ndtbal  he  seams  lo  wish  tHuaid,  yet  he  hath 

M,  that  we  kaoW|  dedaTed  that  these  are  seme  of  them. 
Bffwcf&t  since  this  present  detenninatiaii  and  judgment 
of  hjs  aninst  as  is  so  peremptory  and  positiye,  as  well  as 
lerere,  let  us,  in  the  next  place, 

2.  ConsideTi  and  careAiiry  examine,  as  we  are  coacemed, 
wlMt  he  hath  perfonned  in  defence  of  it ;  and,  it  is  to  be 
hopel,  the  ineiBcacy  and  weakness  of  his  attempt  therein- 
1^  sofficiflDtJy  appear.  What  I  can  find  in  his  sermon 
hath  any  aspect  or  design  that  way,  is  either  ad  nw,  or 
§i  immtm.  And.  to  my  apprehension,  his  reasonings, 
of  the  one  kind  or  the  other,  are  altogether  nncondnding. 
(1.)  As  to  whai  may  be  supposed  to  be  oil  fvm,  if  yon 
look  narrowly,  yon  will  find,  that  the  principal  thmgs 
ail^  by  him,  that  can,  imder  that  notion,  give  support 
to  his  cause,  are  only  afliimed,  but  not  prored.  For  in- 
itaaee,  page  9.  when  he  tells  ns,  that  the  "apostle  snp- 
MKd  the  necessity  of  one  fixed  and  certain  role,*'  dec. 
This  had  been  very  material  to  his  purpose ;  if,  1.  He 
had  told  08,  and  had  proved,  the  apostle  meant  some  rule 
or  other  superadded  to  the  sacred  Scriptures :  for  then  he 
might,  it  IS  to  be  presumed,  as  easily  have  let  ns  knonT 
what  that  rule  was,  which,  most  probably,  would  have 
ended  all  our  controversy ;  it  being  little  to  be  doubted, 
we  shdold  all  most  readily  have  agreed  to  obey  it:  or. 
aeeoadlf ,  If  he  had  proveo,  that,  beorase  the  apostle  had 
power  to  make  sach  a  rule,  and  oblige  the  churches  to 
obserre  it,  that  therefore  such  church-guides  as  they, 
whose  cause  the  Doctor  pleads,  have  an  ecjual  power  to 
make  other  rules  divers  from  nis,  containing  many  new 
things,  vhich  he  never  enfoined,  and  to  enforce  them  upon 
the  ehnrch  (though  manifestly  tending  to  its  destruction, 
nther  than  edification.)  But  these  things  he  doth. but 
soraose  himself,  without  colour  of  proof.  , 

Again,  for  his  notion  of  churches,  page  16, 17, 18, 19. 
ezaffline  as  strictly  as  you  will  what  he  says  about  it ;  and 
see  whether  it  come  to  any  thing  more,  than  only  to  repre- 
sent a  national  church  a  possible  thins  1  And  wnereto  the 
aame  church  may  without  absurdihr  be  given.  His  own 
words  seem  to  him  no  higher.  '*'Wh:|r  may  there  not  be 
one  Bati(»ial  church  from  the  consent  in  the  same  articles 
of  religion,  and  the  same  order  of  worship  V^VW  18. 
"The  word  was  used  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
church,  as  it  comprehended  the  ecclesiastical  governors, 
•ad  the  people  of  whole  cities.  And  why  many  of  these 
cities  being  united  together  under  one  civil  government 
tad  the  nme  ruHss  of  religion,  should  not  be  called  one 
aalional  church,  I  cannot  understand,"  page  19. 

But  can  it  now  be  inferred  thence,  that  therefore  God 
hath  actually  constituted  every  Christian  kingdom  or  na^ 
tioa  such  a  church  1  Can  it  further  be  inferred,  that  he 
hath  invested  the  guides  of  this  church,  not  chosen  by  the 
people  (according  to  Scripture,  and  primitive  practice  for 
some  ages)  with  a  power  to  make  laws  and  decrees,  pre- 
scribing not  only  thing  necessary  for  common  order  and 
decency,  -but  new  federal  rites,  and  teaching  sigps  and 
sjmbok,  superadded  to  the  whole  Christian  institution : 
with  many  more  dubious  and  unnecessary  things  besides  1 
And  to  exclude  sober  and  pious  Christians  from  .the  pri- 
vileges that  kre  proper  to  the  Chri^an  church,  as  such, 
merely  for  that  out  of  conscience  towards  Gfod,  they  dare 
not  admit  into  their  worship  those  additions  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  1  To  take  order  they  shall  have  no  pastors, 
no  sacraments,  no  assemblies  for  worship  1  And  because 
they  will  not  be  so  much  more  than  Christians,  that  (hey 
shall  not  be  Christians  at  alH 

He  that  would  go  about  to  make  these  inferences  merely 
from  the  forementioned  ground,  would  gain  to  be  laughed 
at  by  all  sober  men,  instead  of  a  conclusion ;  whatsoever 
better  success  he  should  have,  who  should  undertake  to 
proTe  the  same  things  any  other  way.    . 

This  reverend  author  was  so  wise  as  |iot  to  attempt 
either  of  these.  But  then,  in  the  meantime,  what  doth  the 
mere  possible  notion  of  such  a  church  advantage  his 
eaose  1  Because  it  is  possible,  there  might  have  been  such 
a  Macedonian,  or  such  a  Lydian  church,  is  such  a  one 
therefore  necessary  1  and  any  other  constitution  of  a 
Christian  church  impossible,  or  unlawful  ^  Or  because 
the  general  meeting  of  magistrates  of  the  whole  city  and 
people  together  in  pagan  Athens  was  called  'EwXh^m, 


therefore  soch  BMMt  bt  the  eeaadtutifln.qf  a  CSirMaa 
church  1  and  therefore  such  a  ehureh  hath  such  powen 
from  Christ  as  were  above  mentioned  1 

Here  howsoever  we  make  our  stand,  and  say  that  till 
the  Doctor  hath  proved  these  two  thmgs ; 

[1.]  That  such  a  church  as  he  hath  given  us  the  notion 
of.  as  of  a  thing  merely  possible,  is  aetuaUy  a  divine  in- 
stitution:  and, 

[p.]  That  God  hath  given  to  the  ecelenastical  governors 
in  It  never  chosen  by  the  Christian  eommnnity,  or  to  an^ 
other  power,  to  Superadd  iostitutians  of  the  nature  above 
mentioned,  and  to  mforce  them  under  the  mentioned 
penalties :  all  his  reasontn^p  that  pretend  to  be  o^  rsM,  are 
to  no  purpose,  and  do  nothing  at  all  advantage  his  cause. 

Yet  there  are  some  passages  in  this  part  of  his  dis- 
course, that  though  they  sicniQr  nothing  to  his  main  pur- 
pose, are  yet  very  remarkable,  and  which  'tis  fit  we  shonld 
takie  some  notice  of. 

As  when,  page  16.  he  tells  us  what  he  means  by  whole 
churches ;  vtje.  "  The  churches  of  such  nationii.  which 
upon  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  resumed  tneir  just 
poWer  of  g;ovemment  to  themselves ;  and  upon  their  own- 
mg  Christianity,  incorporated  into  one  Christian  society, 
under  the  same  common  ties  and  rules  of  order  and  gov* 
emment."  As  if  there  could  be  no  whole  churches  in  the 
world  that  had  not  been  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  as  if 
those  of  the  Roman  empire  could  not  haye  been  whole 
churches  withotit  resumption  of  the  civil  government;  as 
we  suppose  he  means. 

Or,  as  if  (which  he  mtimates,  page  19.)  we  needed  this 
(so  dearly  espoused  notion  as  a  ground)  to  acquit  us  from 
the.imputation  of  schism^  in  our  separatinff  from  the  churoli 
of  Rome.  Which  certamly  it  were  not  for  the  advantage 
of  the  protestant  cause  to  admit ;  for  then  all  that  remsma 
within  the  empire,  were  bound  to  continue  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  R<mian  church.  And  in  the  other  king- 
doms, where  princes  have  not  resumed  their  just  right 
of  reforming 'errors  in  doctrine  and  corruptions  in  wor- 
ship, all  should  be  schismatics  that  should  separate  from 
the  church  of  Rome. 

Again,  when,  page  17.  he  would  confrite  that  great 
mistake,  the  making  the  notion  of  a  church  barely  to  re- 
late to  acts  of  worship ;  (a  mistake  whereof  I  never  knew 
any  man  guilty ;)  he  surely  runs  into  as  great  an  opposite 
mistake,  in  making  the  notion  of  a  churoi  to  be  no  more 
than  of  a  society  of  men  united  together,  for  their  order 
and  |Dvemment,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Now  flaith  and  worship  are  quite  excluded  the 
notion  of  a  church ;  and  order  and  government,  and  the 
rules  of  the  Christian  relijgion.  but  lis  they  refer  to  these, 
only  included.  Whence  it  will  come  to  pass,  tlmt  we  can 
have  no  notion  of  one  catholic  church,>m)ih  which  yet4ie 
argues  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page. 

jNor,  though  I  dislike  the  thing,  do  I  understand  the 
strength  of  the  Doctor's  argument,  against  making  the 
notion  of  the  church  barely  to  relate  to  acts  of  worship: 
viz.  That  if  this  held  true,  the  church  must  be  dissolvea 
as  soon  as  the  congregation  is  broken  up.  For  will  it  not 
also  follow  as  well,  that  if  the  notion  of  a  church  rdate 
onl}[  to  order  and  government,  every  time  any  meeting  for 
affiurs  of  order  and  government  is  oroken  up,  the  church 
is  dissolved  1  And  tnat  an  assembly  of  the  states  in  any 
kinedom  or  nation  duinot  break  up  without  a  dissolution 
of  the  government  1  A  parliament  (at  least)  not  adjourn 
or  be  prorogued  without  being  dissolved  1  And  whereas 
he  adds,  But  if  they  retain  the  nature  of  a  church,  when 
they  do  not  meet  together  for  worship,  then  there  is  some 
other  bond  that  unites  them,  and  whatever  that  is,  it  con- 
stimtes  the  church.  Is  it  not  possible  there  may  be  such 
a  bond  for  worship,  as  well  as  for  sovemm^t  ^  an  obliga- 
tion to  meet  at  stated  times  for  that  purpose,  when  they 
are  not  met  1  And  then  (if  this  were  all  that  were  to  fa« 
said  to  the  contrary)  why  might  not  that  bond  as  well  serve 
to  constitute  the  church  1  But, 

(9.)  For  his  reasonincs  ad  kominewt,  they  need  not  de- 
tain us  long ;  he  argues  from  the  judgment  of  the  assembly 
of  divmes  and  others.  All  which  arming  must  suppose, 
if  it  concejn  us,  that  we  are  bound  to  be  of  the  same  judg- 
ment with  the  ministers  that  are  and  have  been  so  and  so 
minded ;  which  I  for  my  part  understand  not.  But  I  per- 
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ottve  here  his  intentiai  is,  having  eadeayonied  to  draw 
US  off  from  our  mioisters ;  now  to  move  another  stone, 
and  try  if  he  can  draw  them  off  flrom  us.     ' 

For  the  assembly,  I  think  it  fit  those  that  sonive  of 
them  should  be  as  much  concluded  by  what  they  then  de- 
termined, as  this  reverend  author  by  the  Irenicnm.  But  I 
Imow  no  reason  that  such  as  they  represented,  nor  who 
ever  pretended  to  be  of  their  party,  should  be  concluded 
to  the  world's  end.  Nor  do  mulCerstand  why  even  the 
same  i>arty  mav  not  be  as  well  supposed  in  a  possibility  to 
vary  from  itseli  in  forty  years,  as  the  same  man  from  lum- 
self  in  less  than  twenty.  If  ttiey  did  incline  to  deal  too 
hardly  with  their  brethren,  that  will  not  justi^r  them  who 
deal  more  hardly.  'Tis  hoped  such  as  have  been  so  in- 
clined, have  been  smitten,  and  sufiered  the  rebukes  of  the 
Almighty,  repented  it,  and  are  become  wiser:  and  when 
some  think  themselves  grown  wiser  by  prosperity,  others 
by  adversity,  there  is  less  reason  to  suspect  the  latter. 

Yet  also  this  reverend  author  ought  to  have  considered 
the  great  disparity  of  the  cases  -he  would  parallel.  For 
when  one  sort  of  men  are  considering  of  having  only  such 
a  frame  of  things  settled,  as  are  imposed  by  Christ  him- 
self, whether  they  judge  rightly  or  no.  that  he  hath  im- 
Doaed  every  part  of  that  frame,  yet  while  they  think  and 
judge  that  ne  hath,  and  conseauently  that  nothing  is  to  be 
abated  of  it :  'twere  Very  unfitly  argued,  that  therefore 
another  sort  professinr  to  impose  many  things  never  im- 
posed by  Chnst,  should  abate  nothing  of  their  unnecessary 
uipositions. 

For  such  as  the  Doctor  quotes  besides  of  the  noaccmform- 
ists,  acknowledging-  the  parish  churches  true  churches, 
and  the  lawfulness  of  holding,  sometimes,  communion 
with  some  of  them ;  it  iar  not  to  be  thought  out  among  so 
many  parties  as  come  all  under  one  common  notion  of 
dissenters  from  the  public  rule,  (and  whom  that  rule  did 
not  find  one,  but  made  them  so  in  that  common  notion,) 
there  must  be  great  diversity  of  opinions,  and  proportiou- 
ably  differing  practices  in  these  matters.  I  heartily  prefer 
the  most  moderate,  as  I  believe  you  ^o.  But  here  this 
reverend  author  takes  occasion  for  so  ignominious  reflec- 
tions upon  our  preachers,  as  insincere,  dishonest,  and  un- 
conscientious, as  I  doubt  not,  in  (me  twenty  years  more, 
his  ingenuity  will  oblige  him  to  repent  moreneaitily,  than 
ever  it  permitted  him  to  do  of  his  irenicum.  Because  he 
can  all^  a  very  few  persons  that  have  spoken  to  this  pur- 
pose, therefore,  first,  it  must  be  represented  to  the  world  as 
their  common  judgment;  next  they  are  charged  with  con- 
cealing this  mdgment ;  (why  is  this  Kept  up  as  such  a  mighhr 
secret  m  the  breasts  of  their  teachers  t  pag^  37.)and  then  it  is 
endeavoured  to  make  men  think  they  practise  against  their 
own  judgments,  in  preaching  to  separate  congregations. 

Surely  you  and  I  are  concerned,  as  we  have  occasion,  to 
say  what  we  truly  can,  for  the  just  vindication  of  our 
mmisters.  I  doubt  Hot  ^t  you  believe,  and  you  have,  ibr 
some,  particular  reason  to  be  confident ;  it  is  for  our  sakes 
they  expose  themselves  to  the  displeasure  of  such  mca  as 
Dr.  St.    I  must,  for  my  part,  say, 

[1.]  That  I  believe  it  to  be  the  judgment  of  very  few, 
that  every  parish  is,  as  such,  a  true  Christian  church.  I 
am  sorry  I  nave  such  a  ground  to  fear  it  of  one  kind,  viz. 
that  some  may  not  be  so,  as  not  having  among  them  any 
tolerable  understanding  of  the  most  confess^ly  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christian  religfion.  What  say  you  to 
such,  where  the  minister  is  grossly  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  religion,  or  habitually  vicious,  and  of  a  profligate 
life  1  Do  mere  orders  make  him  a  minister,  who  (perhaps 
since  he  received  them)  is  become  destitute  of  the  most  es- 
sential qualifications  1  any  more  than  the  habit,  a  monk  1  or 
a  beard,  a  philosopher  1  Can  a  Mercury  be  made  of  every 
lo^  1  Not  to  insist  that  this  reverend  author  can  scarce 
thmk  they  are,  from  a  ground  of  another  kind^  because 
they  assemble  only  for  worship,  and  not  for  government. 

[9.]  And  surely,  a  church  may  be  unfit  to  be  commu- 
nicated with,  although  it  be  a  true  church ;  (those  words 
of  the  reverend  and  worthy  dean  of  Canterbuiy  carry  their 
own  light  with  them  to  this  purpose ;  >)  as  a  man  may  be 
truly  and  really  a  man,  though  ne  have  the  plague  upon 
him,  and  for  that  reason  be  fit  to  be  avoidea  by  all'  that 
wish  well  to  themselves.  'Tislrue,  there  are  vastly  differ- 
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ent  degrees  of  that  unfitness.  But  I  see  not  bow  thsjr  en 
i^prehend  there  is  the  fitness  which  is  singly  necessary 
who  jud^  there  are  eonditions  of  communion  imposeJ 
that  are  sinful. 

And  I  believe  this  reverend  author  will  think  it  possible 
a  true  church  may  impose  some  sinful  conditioiis  of  W 
communion;  in  which  case,  he  hath  determmed  anoo- 
communion  with  her  necessary  and  unavoidable. 

[3.]  For  those  that  are  of  that  judgment,  the  parochial 
assemblies  ought  to  be  communicated  with  so  fiur  as  is 
alle^  was  declared*  As  I  know  none  of  the  dissenting 
ministers,  that  thought  they  ought  always  and  only  to  be 
communicated  with,  so  I  see  not  with  what  pretence  it  can 
be  said  they  keep  up  their  judgment  herem,  as  a  mi^ 
secret.  If  it  be  so,  how  came  this  author  to  have  it  n. 
vealed  to  him  ?  Is  printing  it  to  the  world  keeping  it 
secret  1  Some  have  published  it  in  that  way,  as  we  see  is 
known  to  the  Doctor.  Others,  by  their  frequent  discooises, 
and  their  own  practice.  And,  to  my  observation,  divers  of 
them  have  in  their  sermons  made  it  much  their  business 
to  dispose  the  minds  of  their  hearers  to  a  truly  cathobc 
Christian  union,  as  I  have  heea  much  pleased  to  take  no- 
tice, some  of  the  conforming  clergy  do  also.  But  if  this 
be  the  Doctor's  quarrel  with  any  of  our  ministers,  (who 
think  such  communion  lawful)  that  they  do  not  constantly, 
in  every  sermon,  inculcate  the  business  of  commtmicaiing 
in  the  ceremonial  way,  for  my  part,  I  shall  blame  them  as 
much  as  he,  when  once  he  hath  made  it  very  evident,  that 
the  ceremonies  are  more  profitable,  and  likely  to  do  moie 
good  to  the  souls  of  men,  than  repentance,  the  fidth  of  the 
gospel,  the  fear  of  Ood,  a  good  life  in  this  world,  aad 
eternal  life  in  the  other;  which  I  confess  are  the  more 
usual  subjects,  so  far  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob* 
serve,  of  their  preaching. 

And,  let  me  add,  that  I  can  tell  you  of  a  secret,  which 
some  might  be  apt.  to  think  (as  it  is  really  so)  is  indus- 
triously and  much  more  unnghteously  kept  up  in  one 
man's  breast,  that  may  be  conscious  of  a  mat  design  in 
it.   The  author  of  the  book,  entitled.  The  Weapon  SbItc, 
or  Irenicum,  seems  to  have  found  it  some  inconveniency 
to  him,  to  have  been  the  author  of  so  eood  a  book ;  vhei^- 
upon,  in  a  certain  soliloquy,  (though  he  is  pleased  to  re- 
present It  as  a  tripartite  diflilogne,)he  asks  himself  his  own 
opinion  of  it,  ahd  gives  himsea  this  answer :  I  will  tell 
you  freely  (as  you  know  men  use  great  liberty  in  talking 
with  themselves,  though  prudence  would  direct  that  to  be 
done  in  some  cases  with  great  caution,  and  not  to  talk  in- 
convenient things  too  loud,  lest  they  be  too  much  over- 
heard) I  believe  there  eure  many  things  in  it,  which  if  Dr. 
St.  were  to  write  now,  he  wocdd  not  nave  said ;  for  there 
are  some  things  which  show  his  youth,  and  want  of  dne 
consideration ;  others,  in  which  he  yielded  too  far,  &c. 
Now  here  (thoug[h  I  believe  he  had  begun  to  be  inclined 
to  throw  away  his  salve,  and  use  only  the  weapon  for  the 
wounding  of  soimd  parts,  not  the  cuttmg  off  the  incurable, 
yet)  I  conceive  one  may  safely  enough  take  it  for  granted, 
his  intention  was  not  to  retract  the  whole  book.    Bst 
whereas  he  tells  us  not  what  he  doth :  how  wotild  the 
Doctor  take  it  if  one  should  ask,  Why  m  this  kept  up  « 
such  a  mighty  secret  in  his  own  breast  1  Or,  say  the  ten- 
derness of  his  mind  might,  'tis  likely,  out  ^f  mere  shame- 
facedness,  keep  him  from  declaring  against  what  bis  own 
conscience  tells  him  is  troth ;  however,  this  retractation 
cannot  make  that  which  was  true  become  false.   The 
reason  of  things  is  sullen,  and  will  not  alter  to  serve  men^ 
conveniences.    Perhaps,  ii^eed.  his  judgment  is  really 
altered.    If  therefore  he  would  aconit  himself  like  an 
honest  and  conscientious  man,  let  nim  tell   the  work! 
plainly,  which  be  the  pernicious  principles  of  that  book, 
that  honest  and  conscientious  men,  who  have  thought  well 
of  many  things  in  it,  (and  perhaps  the  same  things  which 
he  now  disapproves,)  may  not  always  be  deceived  by  the 
shows  of  reason  that  deceived  himself,  and  by  which  he 
deceived  them.    The  same  justice  that  obliges  not  to  lay 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  blind,  doth  also 
oblige  him  to  remove  it  who  hath  laid  it :  which  is  to  be 
done^  not  by  professing  another  opinion,  for  we  depend  not 
on  his  authority,  which  he  hath  nimself  so  much  dinun- 
ished ;  but  on  the  reasons  he  alleged,  which  if  they  were 
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ialbdoos,  let  hiift  fthow  ^iriierem,  and  answer  his  own 

RasoDS.  To  say  the  trath,  the  gnmty  and  seiioosness 
vkerewith  that  book  was  written,  aiq>ears  to  hare  so  little 
of  the  Toath  in  it,  in  comparison  of  the  jocularity  and 
^ortfol  hnmcmr  of  some  of  his  latter  writings,  when  he 
hath  been  diacnssin^  the  most  weighty  and  important  cases 
of  conscience,  that  it  seems  as  a  prodigy  in  natore,  and 
thatheb^anhislifeatthewron^end;  that  he  was  old  in 
his  youth,  and  reserved  his  puerility- to  his  more  mwn 
age.  But  we  hope  there  is  a  great  residue  behind,  wherein 
he  may  have  cnportonity  and  inclinaticm  to  show  the 
world,  that  he  <ud  not  repent  the  pions  design  of  that 
book;  or,  at  least,  with  a  repentance  that  (can  as  well  as 
tluu)  ought  to  be  repented  or. 

[i|  £id  whereas  such  of  the  dissenting  ministers,  as 
hare  most  openly  declared  for  communicating  at  some 
times  with  some  of  the  parochial  churches,  have  also  de- 
clared their  judgment  of  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of 
preaching  and  hearing,  and  doing  other  religions  duties,  in 
other  coDgregatioiis  also :  if  now  either  the  Doctor  discern 
not  the  inoansistency  of  these  things,  or  thej  discern  not 
their  iQooiisistenc)[ ;  is  there  nothing  to  be  said  or  thought, 
but  thai  they  acquit  not  themselires  like  honest  and  con- 
scientioas  men  1  Must  it  be  taken  for  a  demonstration  of 
a  man's  want  of  honesty  and  conscience,  not  to  be  pre-. 
aeatly  of  the  Doctor's  opinion  in  erery  thing  1  or  not  to  see 
every  coaseqnence  which  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees  1 

Bnt  letus  consider  the  goodness  of  this  consequence, 
which  it  most  be  so  ffreat  a  piece  of  dishonestjr  not  to^is- 
cera.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  some  to  communicate  some- 
tifflcs.with  some  parish  churches,  (for  this  is  the  most  the 
Doctor  could  make  of  that  relator's  concession,  whom  he 
cites  page  31, 83.  of  his  sermon,)  therefore  it  is  the  dutv 
of  every  one  to  communicate  with  an^  parish  church 
vhere  ms  abode  is,  so  constantly  and  entirely  as  never  to 
hare  any  communion  with  any  otherwise  cimstituted  con- 


» is  the  thin;  must  be  to  his  purpose  inferred ;  y;ea, 
aad  he  would  have  it  be  fWnn  somewhat  a  lower  premise. 
For  he  tells  us,  page  9i.  *'  that  he  dare  say,  if  most  of  the 
preachers  at  thjs  day  in  the  separate  meetings  were  soberly 
asked  their  judgments,  whether  it  were  lawftd  (only)  for 
theoeoideto  jmn  with  us  in  the  public  assemblies,  thcry 
voQld  not  deny  it"  He  surely  dares  not  say  that  their 
meaning  was,  that  it  was  lawftil  constantly  to  join  with 
them  in  aU  their  parochial  assemblies,  unless  .he  dares  say, 
yhat  he  hath  not,  from  any  of  them,  the  least  ground  to 
think.  Now  hereupon  he  collects,  page  38.  that  our  min- 
isters cannot  declare  so  much  in  a  separate  congregation, 
bat  this  truth  must  fl^  in  their  Uces ;  because  he  suppo- 
ttth  it  repugnant  to  it,  to  preach  at  all  in  a  separate  con- 
gre^on;  and  yet  ailerwards,  on  the  same  page,  he  so 
well  agrees  with  himself,  as  to  bid  them,  if  they  would  ac^ 
quit  themselves  like  honest  and  conscientious  men,  tell  the 
people  plainly  that  they  look  on  our  churches  as  true 
churches,  and  that  they  may  lawfully  communicate  with  us 
in  prayers  and  sacraments.  And  where  are  they  to  tell  them 
so,  oat  in  the  separate  congregations  1  Singly  aind  severally 
he  knows  it  were  impossible.  Nor  do  I  uink  he  would 
reckon  honesty  and  conscience  oblij^  them  to  come  and 
tell  the  people  so  in  their  congregations. 

Now  I  am  afraiid  there  are  but  a  very  few  honest  and 
conscientious  men  in  the  world  at  this  day,  if  n<»ie  are  to 
go  for  such,  but  who  can  perceive  the  strength  and  reason- 
ableness of  the  above-mentioned  consequence. 

And  that  yoti  ma^r  farther  see  what  reasons  our  minis- 
ters may  have,  notwithstanding  all  the  alleged  concessions, 
to  administer  in  the  worship  of  Qod  in  our  assemblies: 
thoogh  it  were  never  so  much  their  common  universal 
Ngment,  that  they  and  we  might  sometimes  coipmunicate 
in  some  of  the  iMurochial ;  let  us  consider,  that  in  the  more 
pofmlous  and  frequented  places,  as  with  you  at  London 
for  instance,  the  churches  cannot  receive,  some  not  a  tenth 
part,  some  not  half  the  people  belonging  to  them,  few  can 
receive  all.  Methinks  good  men  should  not  be  offended 
that  moltinides  do  in  this  distress  relieve  themselves  by 
resorting  to  other  places  for  necessary  instruction.  And 
thongh  they  be  the  inclinatimis  of  the  people  that  divide 
them  this  wajr,  and  that  (as  it  can  be  notning  else)  though 
places  for  their  resort  be  not  every  where  most  convenieaUy 


situate  for  their  resort,  where  there  is  most  need,  (which 
must  be  taken  not  always  where  it  were  most  desirablcL 
but  where  they  can  be  had,)  yet  they  that  have  a  mind,  had 
better  go  to  places  at  a  more  inconvenient  distance,  than 
have  no  whither  to  go;  and  it  is  better  the  necessities  of 
many  should  be  provided  for  in  such  an  exigency,  than  of 
none.  In  the  meantime,  the  churches  of  worthy  conform- 
ing ministers  in  such  pqmlous  places  are  generally  filled, 
as  1  have  been  informed,  and  have  sometimes  had  occasion 
to  observe. 

Do  not  necessities  of  a  much  lower  nature  oblige  us  to 
recede  .firom  stated  human  rules  7  It  is  well  known  there 
is  a  law  against  relieving  such  as  beg  out  of  their  own  pa- 
rishes. But  if  one  find  upon  'the  road  such  a  poor  wretch 
ready  to  perish,  am  I  not  Dound,  notwithstanding,  if  I  can, 
to  relieve  him  1  And  who  would  think,  in  such  a  case,  I 
transgressed  the  true  intention  of  the  lawl 

Yea,  and  Ood's  own  laws  respecting  rituals,  common 
order,  and  the  external  nart  of  religion,  were  by  his  own 
direction  to  yield  to  far  less  urgent  necessities;  to  the 
plock^g  an  ass  or  an  ox  out  of  a  ditch ;  how  much  more 
the  souls  of  men  I  Have  we  not  read  what  David  did 
when  he  was  an  hungered,  and  they  that  were  with  him, 
how  he  entered  into- the  nouse  of'^God,  and  did  eat  the 
shew-bread.  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat,  neither 
for  them  wnich  were  with  him,  but  only  for  thejpriestsl 
How  expressljr  is  it  alleg^  by  our  blessed  Saviour, 
against  those  liice  and  puncolious  observers  and  urgers  of 
the  letter  of  the  law.  the  Pharisees,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice.  And  if  he  were  willing  to  abate  a  sacrifice  to 
hin^self;  that  there  might  be  room  for  the  exeroise  of  mercy 
towards  men's  bodies,  how  monitory  and  reprehensive 
should  that  be  to  such  merciless  persons,  as  would  have 
the  very  souls  of  men  themselves  be  sacrificed  to  their  stiff 
and  nnyieldine  humours!  Positive  laws  cease  to  bind 
when,  oy  aeci&nt,  they  thwart  the  law  of  nature.  Which 
binds  to  nothing  more  deeply  than  the  endeavour  oi  saving 
one's  own  soul,  and  (withm  the  bounds  of  his  calling)  his 
neighbour's  as  his  own. 

What  if  many  of  our  mhusters  think  it  lawfU,  and,  ait 
some  times,  a  duty,  to  join  in  some  of  the  public  assem- 
blies^ It  is  not  then  their  duty,  when  an  inviting  oppor- 
tunity, and  so  urging  necessities,  lay  before  them  greater 
duty.  This  reverend  author  tells  us,  very  pertinently  to 
this  purpose,  when  he  was  declaiming  agunst  us  and  our 
ministers,  page  31.  of  his  sermon:  "*It  is  a  great  fault 
amon^  some  who  pretend  to  great  nicbness  in  some  posi- 
tive duties,  that  they  have  some  little  regard  to  com- 
parative duties ;  for  tnat  which  may  be  a  duty  in  one  case, 
when  it  comes  to  thwart  a  greater  duty,  ma^r  be  none.'' 
This  doctrine  we  learn  from  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the 
case  of  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath ;  which  he  makes  to 
yield  to  duties  of  mercy.  And  can  we  think  that  a  duty 
lying  upon  us,  which,  in  our  circumstances,  makes  a  far 
greater  duty  impracticable  1  We  acknowlolge  order  and 
unity  very  lovely  and  desirable  things,  but  we  think  it  of 
spreater  importance  that  the  ministers  with  whom  such 
mult  is  found,  conduct  men,  though  not  in  sq  accurate 
order,  (which  they  cannot  help,)  tolieaven,  than  let  them 
go  in  the  best  order,  yea  (and  as  the  case  is)  without  any 
at  all,  to  hell. 

And  what  though  the  necessity  of  many  of  us  arise  from 
our  own  scruples,  and  what  though  those  scruples  were 
without  ground,  doth  it  therefore  follow  we  must  be  aban- 
doned to  perish  1  when  our  very  error,  if  we  be  willing  to 
admit  conviction,  (as  we  sincerely  are,  could  the  matter 
admit  it,)  is  not  imputable  to  us  for  a  sin.  This  author 
was  once  pleased  to  make  it  one  of  his  proposals  for  ao- 
commodaUon,  page  64.  of  his  Irenicum ;  "  That  no  sano 
tions  be  made,  nor  midcts  nor  penalties  be  inflicted  on 
such,  who  only  dissent  fVom  the  use  of  some  things,  whose 
lawfulness  they  at  present  scruple,  till  sufficient  time  and 
means  be  used  for  their  information  of  the  nature  and  in- 
differency  of  the  things ;  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  it  be 
out  of  wilful  contempt,  and  obstinacy  of  spirit,  or  only 
weakness  of  conscience,  and  dissatisfhction  concerning  the 
things  themselves,  that  they  disobey.  And  if  it  be  made 
evident  to  be  out  of  contempt,  that  only  such  penalties  be 
inflicted  as  answer  to  the  nature  of  the  offience."  Where 
he  adds, '<  I  am  sure  it  is  contrary  to  the  primitive  practice, 
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md  tlie  modentkmthen  HMdL  tosnapend  anddepriTemen 
of  their  ministerial  function  tor  not  conformiog  in  habits, 
gestures,  or  the  like.''  Which  he  makes  good  bjr  follow- 
mg  instances  beyond  his  own  present  contradictions.  It 
is  Strang  that  for  such  like  thmgs,  now,  it  is  thought  so 
highly  just,  that  our  ministers  are  totally  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  minister,  and  we  out  of  the  church,  and  way  of  salva- 
tion 1  Are  these  unproportionahle  penalties  even  where 
contempt  appears')  And  what  are  they  when,  through 
Qod's  mercy,  there  appears  not  the  least  colour  of  it  1 

Is  mere  scrupling  a  human  device  in  the  worship  of 
God,  an  inability  to  see  with  other  men's  eyes,  and  to 
mould  and  form  our  judgment  and  consciences  as  some 
other  men  can  do  theirs,  a  crime  so  inexpiable,  that  nothing 
less  than  our  eternal  ruin  can  satisfy  for  it  1  They  know, 
who  have  read  the  Turkish  history,  that  mere  scruple 
brought  that  necessity  upon  the  garnsQU  of  Sfetigrade  in 
Scanderb^'s  davs,  that  rather  than  drink  of  water  which 
they  thought  polluted,  they  must  either  surrender  or  perish. 
If  another  possible  way  could  have  been  found  to  supply 
them,  was  it  fit  they  and  the  town  should  rather  be  lost, 
than  their  unreasonable  scruple  be  borne  with  1  Or  should 
they,  in  that  exigency,  be  stul  held  to  it,  to  dfink  of  that 
very  water  or  none  1  We  think  we  have  greater  reason  to 
urge  for  our  scruples,  we  think  our  necessity  is  greater, 
the  case  more  important^  and  Gkxl  deliver  us  from  such 
pastors,  as  will  not  thmk  so  too,  and  value  souls  at  a 
nigher  rate. 

Our  case  being  thus,  we  apply  ourselves  to  ministers, 
bound  by  their  calling  and  office  to  attend  the  a&iis  of 
the  souls  of  men.  Thiej  are  at  leisure,  have  nothing  else  to 
do ;  they  may  not  live  idle  and  useless  in  the  world.  This 
is  their  proper  business.  Whatever  their  opinion  is  about 
the  things  we  scruple,  (and  we  believe  it  is  mostly  the  same 
with  ours,)  we  see  not  how  they  can,  or  dare,  deny  us  the 
help  of  their  nunistierial  labours :  we  thank  Qod  that  they 
dare  not  And  should  they  daily  spend  their  pains  upon 
us  to  urge  us  to  the  ceremonial  way,  as  we  believe  they 
would  do  it  very  heartlessly;  (wislung  things'  to  be,  in  that 
respect,  otherwise  in  the  Christian  church,  as  well  as  we:) 
so  would  their  labour  in  that  kind  be  unprofitable,  and 
therefore  un^prateful  to  us.  Nor  do  we  think  it  needs  any 
sort  of  mortifiedness  in  them  (as  we  find  they  are  ieered 
under  that  notion)  not  to  send  us  away  unedifiea  and 
grieved  from  their  congregations ;  so  much  as  a  mortified- 
ness in  their  love  of  souls,  and  their  sense  of  eternal  con- 
eemments;  wherein  too  many  others  have  attained  to  a 
great  degree  of  mortification. 

But  now,  my  honoured  ftiend,  what  thjnk  3rou  of  our 
cause  ^  Let  us  seriously  consider  it,  not  according  to  the 
appearance  which  it  will  have  to  a  captious  sophistical 
wit,  but  as  you  will  apprehend  it  to  look  in  the  eyes  of 
our  supreme  and  final  Juf^;e ;  considering  also  the  same 
blessed  Jesus,  as  that  mighty  Redeemer  and  Lover  of 
souls,  who  once  suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring 
them  to  God.  Bring  the  mattet  before  him^  with  whom 
you  are  to  expect  no  tricks,  but  most  plain  and  equal  d^l- 
mg.  And  bethink  yourself,  whether  of  these  two  things 
he  will  be  more  likely  to  have  regard  unto, — the  savinr  pf 
souls,  which  be  bought  with  his  blood ;  or  the  preservmg. 
inviolate  certain  human  institutions  and  rules,  confessed  1^ 
the  devisers  of  them  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  being  of 
the  church,  which  common  reason  sees  unnecessary  to  its 
well-being,  to  its  external  order  and  decency,  (evidently  as 
great  without  them,)  which  this  author  makes  foreign 
tnereto,  when  he  tells  trs,  that  matters  of  order  and  decency 
are  allowable  and  fitting,  but  ceremonies  properly  taken 
for  actions  significative,  and  therefore  appointed  because 
significative,  their  lawnilness  may  with  better  ground  be 
scrupled,  Iren.  page  68.  and  which  experience  shows  to 
be  destructive ;  as  whereby  so  great  numbers,  not  only 
of  his  labourers,  are  to  be  discarded,  but  of  living,  flou- 
rishing plants  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  all  thrown 
out  of  his  vineyard  together  1 

For  my  own  part,  f  must  profess  not  to  have  the  least 
doubt  concerning  the  thing  itself  which  we  and  our  minis- 
ters do,  and  practise ;  it  is  only  our  common  great  concern, 
to  be  very  careful  with  what  temper  of  spirit,  and  with 
what  design  we  do  it.  It  should  to  the  uttermost  be  en- 
AMCftmna  to  be  done  with  all  meekness  and  humility, 


with  all  poasibla  reverance  to.anthority,  abhorreace  of  the 
least  real  contempt,  and  unfeigned  regret  there  shoald  be 
any  appearance  of  it,  though  never  so  unavoidable;  vitk 
a  design  only  to  glorify  God,  and  promote  the  comiiuii 
salvation :  not  to  make  or  serve  a  party,  or  advince  my 
other  interest  than  that  of  mere  substantial  Ghnstianitjaod 
godliness.  Let  us  covet  this  temper  of  mind }  and  where 
we  see  persons  of  real  worth,  and  of  a  true  latitude  aad 
largeness  of  spirit,  commensurate  to  the  Christian  interest, 
that  fall  in  with  the  public  constitation,  value  and  lore 
them  nothing  the  less,  than  if  their  judgments  about  thoe 
lesser  things  were  never  so  exactly  sauared  with  our  ova, 
and  so  much  more,  by  how  much  4iiey  may  excel  us  in 
far  greater  and  more  valuable  things.  And  if  it  be  our  lot 
to  suffer  under  the  notion  of  evil-doers  for  doing  what  ve 
take  to  be  our  duty,  let  it  be  according  to  the  Doctoi's 
wholesome  counsel,  with  an  unrepining  patie&ce,  and  with 
much  thankfulness  both  to  Qoa  and  our  mlerS)  that  we 
have  enjoyed  so  much  tranouillity ;  end  with  that  cheer- 
fulness that  becomes  those  tnat  expect  a  blessed  eteraiij, 
and  to  be  translated  ere  long  into  a  pure  and  peaceful  r^ 
gion,  where  we  are  to  serve  God,  in  society  even  witk 
many  of  them  who  have  been  offended  with  us,  withoit 
scruple  or  trouble  to  ourselves  or  them.  If  with  sach  dit* 
positions  and  aims  we  persist  in  our  course,  while  oar 
case  is  attended  with  sncn  circumstances  as  now  it  is;  I 
have  no  fear,  I  sincerely  profess  to  you,  of  our  acceptaaoe 
with  God,  and,  sooner  or  later,  with  all  good  men. 

Upon  the  whole  matter.  I  conceive  the  honest  cause  job 
were  so  deeply  concerned  for,  is  really  imharmed,  and  I 
hope  you  apprehend  it  too;  and  that  therefore  yonr  fear 
and  despondency  was  causeless,  as  if  it  could  hot  oatlire 
this  attempt  against  it  by  Dr.  St.  As  you  therefore  see 
how  capable  it  is  of  defence  against  him,  I  shall  not  forget 
the  other  part  of  my  undertalnng :  but  shall, 

Secondl^t  Say  somewhat  (as  yours  sufficiently  lets  me 
see  there  is  cause)  in  his  just  defence  against  yoo.  And 
really.  Sir,  thougn  that  be  an  untoward  thing  to  dispute 
against,  I  find  it  needful  to  defend  him  only  against  your 
anger,  i.  e.  the  excess  of  it:  which,  although  it  can  no 
more  harm  him,  than  he  hath  dofie  the  cause,  and  cob- 
se^uently  the  blunting  and  breaking  its  edge  (which  is  ik 
thmg  I  aim  at)  cannot  advantage  him,  yet  it  will  do  him 
right :  and  (whieh  was  the  thing  I  first  intended)  'twill 
be  an  advanta^  and  kindness  to  you. 

I  must  here  mdeed  tellyou,  that  I  cannot  blame  yoo  for 
being  in  some  measure  of^ded,  as  I  can  excuse  the  Do^ 
tor  but  in  part.  I  do  dislike,  as  well  as  you,  two  thin|9 
especially  m  his  way  pf  managing  this  business;  vit.  his 
too  great  acrimony,  and  too  little  .seriousness:  , 

For  the  former,  it  is  too  evident,  and  I  heartily  pity  hiffl 
for  it,  that  be  should  so  forget,  and  suffer  himself  to  be 
transported  beyond,  the  rules  of  Christianity  and  prodenoe; 
neither  of  which  would  allow  him,  (and  I  am  sure  withia 
the  compass  of  the  former,  his  text  would  not,)  so  as  lo 
make  himself  a  standard  to  all  other  men,  as  to  soppose 
no  man  can  be  honest  or  conscientious' that  is  not  of  his 
mind  in  the  matters  he  then  undertook  to  controvert,  (X 
that  should  not  judge  of  the  connexions  of  things  as  he  did. 
I  cannot  think  it  hath  added  to  his  reputation  to  reflect » 
'    before  such  an  assembly,  upon  a  whole  party  ol 


L  that  are,  many  of  them,  well  Imowm  in  the  world; 
who,  in  point  of  integrity,  are  so  little  liable  to  be 
suspected,  that  an  attempt  to  blemish  them  upon  so  slip 
a  pretence,  and,  in  matter  of  fact,  so  untrue,  could  not  nit 
recoil  upon  himself;  especially  with  them  that  shall  iin- 
partially  compare  their  inducements  to  prevaricate  wuh 
what  he  hath.  . 

And  for  the  other,  it  -were  indeed  to  have  been  wished, 
that  upon  so  grave  and  solemn  an  occasion  he  had  foibone 
jests,  especially  of  that  nature;  as  for  instance,  such  mor- 
tified and  conscientious  men,  and  the  most  godly-^cm 
least  endure  to  be  told  of  their  faults,  &c  Which  expres- 
sions, any  one  that  considers  his  scope,  will  understaadto 
be  ironical ;  and  that  considers  the  matter,  to  be  somewhat 
bold  ironies;  and  the  occasion,  to  be  causeless  ones,  b- 
asmuch  as  it  is  not  impossible,  that  truly  mortified  and 
conscientious  men  may  desire  opportunities  to  do  uop 
service  in  the  world,  in  a  way  that  be  dislikes.  And  it 
may  consist  with  real  godliness  not  to  count  all  those 
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iWqgslkalts  which  he  laket  to  be  nick.    And  indeed,  in' 

his  dedication,  his  way  of  averting  the  leport  of  thos^  ill 
flKOfiiMt  he  intended  to  stir  op  the  aiagistntes  and  Ji  * 
»a pementian  <^  the  diSBenters,  is  to  any  eonsid( 
■Ut  spoitftl  and  hidicrous ;  viz.  ofiering  theai  only 
a  way  of  escaping  perseentioii,  as  whereopon  a  man  may 
shm  soiierinff,  if  he  pleaee,  m>m  any  party  of  men  in  the 
forid.  as  soeLb?  being  in  every  thmg  of  their  mind  and 
vaf:  batwhieh  m  effect  nantsthechutte  which  he  vonld 
avoid,  that  if  we  will  not  be  so  united  to  nis  party*  we  were 
to  expect  nothing  but  utmost  riffonr.  One  #tmjd  rather 
kve  thonrht  he  shoold  hare  bedewed  that  discoorse  with 
tean,  whieh  had  in  ifself,  most  manifestly,  so  awM  and 
tremeodoos  a  designi  as  not  only  the  demoting  of  so  ereat 
mifflbera,  that  might  possibly  not  be  convinced  ana  per- 
aoaded  by  him,  to  a  temporal  rain  -,  but  the  depriving  them 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  their  salvation.  And  that^  if  he 
tbooght  it  necessary  for  the  preserving  of  order  m  the 
ehnreh,  they  shoold  be  so  desalt  with ;  he  shoold  hiive  spo- 
ken of  their  ease  with  the  greatest  compassion  and  ten- 
deness,  not  with  derision  and  contempt 

Yet  I  woald  have  joa  use  lenitives  with  yoorself,  and 
eahn  joor  own  spint ;  and  I  wish  yoa  were  capable  of 
coBlribiitinff  any  thing  to  the  moderating  and  pacifVing 
his  too.  That  though  he  have  oeen  angry  nnprovoked, 
and  with  a  sort  of  men  that  have  ever  respected  and  ho- 
noured him,  as  if  he  had  been  of  themselves;  his  anger 
that  hath  been  without  cause,  (as  yon  know  perhaps  who 
in  a  like  expression  blames  the  exoibitancnr  of  another  pes- 
ticn,)  msT  not  also  be  without  end.  At  least,  I  pray  yon, 
take  heed  yoa  do  not  deserve  the  like  sharp  repartee, 
vhieh  the  cjnic  met  with  from  that  noble  philosopher. 
that  he  taxed  his  pride  with  greater  pride ;  that  you  exceed 
not  the  heats  whereof  yoa  complain.  If  he  will  still  retain 
his  ferronr,  let  him  be  angry  alone':  and  his  displeasure 
hare  its  continaance  with  as  little  i|iflaence  or  concom- 
itancy  of  yours,  (and  I  could  wish  of  any  other  man's,) 
as  (for  aoffht  I  know)  it  had  its  beginning.  And  that 
since  he  thinks  of  bemg  a  sacrifice,  he  may  only  bum 
lie&tly  in  his  own  flame,  which  he  may  moderate  as  he 
please,  and  I  hope  will  seasonably  extinguish,  before  he 
hash  soffered  much  harm  by  it. 

Por  the  qualifring  of  your  own  too  great  resentment  and 
offence ;  I  would  have  you  consider  how  great  reason  you 
haTe  to  believe,  that  this  blow  came  only  from  the  (some- 
thtt  misgoxrcmed)  hand  of  a  pious  «nd  good  man.  Be  it 
or  from  you  to  inmgine  dtherwise.  If  you  think  he  was  to 
blame  for  intimating  suspicions  of  their  sincerity  whom  he 
<7Poses,  make  not  yourself  equally  blameable,  by  admit- 
^  hereupon  any  concerning  his.  Which  woula  argue  a 
mean  narrow  spirit,  and  a  most  unwarrantable  fondness  of 
a  party,  as  if  all  tme  religion  and  godUness  were  bound 
19  in  It 

And  if  it  look  tmlovely  in  your  eyes  to  see  ohe  of  so 
QQch  an)wed  latitude  and  enlai^^edness  of  mind,  and  ca- 
pable upon  that  account  of  bein^the  more  universally  ser- 
Jiaahlc  to  the  Christian  churcn,  forsaking  that  compre- 
hensive interest,  so  fiur  as  to  be  ingulfed  into  a  party  upon 
a  private  and  distinct  basis,  consider  what  aspect  the  same 
uung  would  have  in  yourself.  And  never  make  his  dif- 
ference with  you  in  this  matter,  a  reason  to  yourself  of  a 
hard  judgment  concerning  him ;  who  can,  you  must  consi- 
<ier,  differ  no  more  from  us,  than  we  do  firom  him. 

Believe  him,  in  the  substance  of  what  he  said,  to  speak 
according  to  his  present  jadgment.  Think  how  gradually 
and  insensibly  men's  judgments  alter,  and  are  formed  t^ 
<heir  converse ;  that'his  circumstances  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  him  to  converse  most  for  a  long  time,  with  those 
vto  are  fullv  of  that  mind  which  he  here  discovers ;  that 
ais  own  real  worth  must  have  drawn  into  his  acquaint- 
ance the  best  and  most  valuable  of  them,  and  such  for  whom 
he  might  not  only  have  a  kindness,  but  a  reverence ;  and 
vho  therefore  must  have  the  more  power  and  influence 
^aa  him,  to  conform  his  sentiments  to  their  own. 

We  ourselves  do  not  know,  had  We  been,  by  our  cir- 
cumstances, led  to  associate  and  converse  mostly  with 
Qen  of  another  judgment,  what  our  own  would  have  been. 
^  they  that  are  wont  to  discover  most  confidence  of 
wiselvesi  do  usually  but  discover  most  ignorance  of  the 
wore  of  man ;  and  how  litUe  they  consider  the  power  of 


eiteinial  dbjeets  ud  inducements  to  draw  meu's  mindrt 
this  way  or  that  Nor.  indeed,  as  Mmatters  of  this  nature, 
can  aav  mm  be  ecnndent  that  the  grace  of  God  sh^cer* 
tainlv  incline  him  to  be  of  this  or  another  opinion  or  prac- 
tice in  these  matters ;  because  we  ind  those  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  believa  have  greater  assistances  of  divine 
grace  are  divided  about  them,  and  go  not  all  one  way. 

We  may  indeed  be  confident  that  had  the  same  consi* 
derations  occturred  tons  which  have,  we  should  have  been 
of  the  same  mind  and  judgment  that  we  are.  Bat  it  is 
very  snpposable  that  some  accidental  occasions  tnight  pos- 
sibly have  happened,  that  might  hinder  our  actual  taJting 
up  such  considerations,  thougn  the  things  to  be  considered 
were  not  unknown  to  us.  And  not  that  only,  but  that 
might  prevent  our  knowing  even  matters  of  fact,  that  have 
signified  not  t  litde  to  the  determining  oui  judgments  that 
waar  which  they  now  incline  to. 

And  I  do  piuticularly  believe,  (as  I  doubt  not  but  God 
is  •graciously  present  with  those  that  in  the  sincerity  of 
their  hearts  have  chosen  to  serve  him  in  the  way  which 
the  law  prescribes,  so,)  that  if  Dr.  St.  had  known  what 
proofis  there  are  of  that  same  ^dous  presence,  in  these 
so  much  censured  meetings,  his  thoughts  would  have  been 
very  different  of  them  from  that  they  are.  I  do  not  speak 
of  proselyting  men  to  a  party,  which  I  heartily  despise  as 
a  mean  and  mcoosidenLoIe  thing:  but  have  known  some, 
and  heard  of  manv,  instances  of  verv  ignorant  and  profane 
persons  that  have  been  led,  pefhaps  by  their  own  curiosity, 
or,  it  may  be,  by  the  persuasion  of  some  neighbour  or  friend, 
to  hear  and  see  what  was  done  in  such  meetings,  that  have 
(through  Qod's  blessing  upon  so  despised  means)  become 
viery  much  reformed  men,  and  (for  aught  that  could  be 
judged)  serious  find  sincere  Christians.  And  whereas 
some,  mat  have  very  prejudicial  thoughts  of  all  that  fre- 

auent  such  meetings,  may  be  apt  to  suspect  all  effects  ot 
iat  kind,  to  t>e  nothing  else  but  illusions  of  fancy,  or  a 
disposition  (at  least)  to  enthusiasm,  or  an  artificial  and  in- 
dustrious hvpocrisy ;  I  am  very  confident  that  if  the  Doc- 
tor had  haa  the  opportunity,  frequently  to  observe  and 
converse  with  such,  ^as  we  nave  had,  and  heard  the  so- 
brieQr  and  consistency  of  their  discourse,  and  seen  the 
unaffected  simplicity,  humility,  and  heavenliness  of  their 
conversation,  he  could  not  have  allowed  himself  the  liber- 
ty  of  such  hard  censures,  but  would  .have  judged  of  many 
such  persons  as  you' and  I  do. 

Upon  supposition  of  all  which,  I  make  little  question 
but  It  would  have  been  very  remote  from  him  to  wish  that 
80  manv  persons  had  rather  lived  in  sin,  aihd  perished  for 
ever :  than  have  been  brought  to  repentance  and  a  guod 
life,  oy  being  now  and  then  at  a  sepeurate  meeting. 

So  that  for  the  .substance  of  what  he  hath  said  against 
such  meetinp^  we  have  reason  to  impute  it  to  his  judg- 
ment; and  his  judgment  to  sqch  circumstances,  venr  much, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  that  have  led  him  the  way  he  hath 
taken ;  and  not  given  him  opportunity  to  know  what  might 
havie  b^ot  a.  better  opinion  m  him  of  the  way  which  ne 


ut  for  the  manner  of  his  treating  this  subject,  that  I 
impute  to  the  prevalency  of  some  present  temptation ;  and 
hope  he  did  not  express  in  that  sermon  his  habitual  tem- 
per. And  am  highly  confident,  notwithstanding  what  he 
nath  said  in  it ;  if  it  were  in  his  power,  we  might  even 
safely  trust  him  to  prescribe  us  ferms,  and  should  receive 
no  hard  ones  from  nim. 

•  Somewhat  it  is  likely  he  was  expected  (and  might  be 
urged)  to  say  to  this  business.  Ana  his  own  thoughts  be- 
ing set  a  work,  fermented  into  an  intemperate  heat,  which, 
it  IS  to  be  hoped,  will  in  time  evaporate. 

If  I  may  freely  speak  to  you  my  own  thoughts,  he  seems 
to  deal  in  this  mismess.  as  one  that  forced  himself  to  say 
somewhat.  For  though  I  apprehend  he  speaks  his  judg 
ment,  yet  the  expresdng  it  m  this  time  and  manner  he 
might  rc«ret.  JLad  because  it  might  appear  a  becoming 
thing  to  him  to  seem  earnest,  the  temptation  prevailed  with 
him,  against  his  habitual  inclination,)  to  supply  with 
shaiipness  the  defect  of  reason;  which  the  poverty  of  the 
cause  afforded  not  For  really  his  reasonings  are  jaint, 
unconduding,  and  unlike  Dr.  StiUingfieet.  So  that  if  any 
expected  this  performance  from  him,  one  may  think  (and 
this  ought  in  some  part  to  excuse  him)  that,  besides  some 
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little  floariBheB  of  his  reading  add  wi(c,  h»  aeems  cnly  to 
have  lent  them  his  name.  Which,  however,  I  pray  yoa, 
let  still  be  of  great  valae  with  yon.  And  torn  your  dis- 
pleasure into  serious  earnest  praying  for  him,  and  that  his 
spirit  may  not  be  fiirther  harmed;  that  amidst  his  many 
temptations,  he  may  be  delivered  and  preserved  from  being 
at  all  paffea  up,  or  an^  way  imbittered;  and  that  so  valu- 
able a  person  be  not  lost,  or  in  the  least  degree  rendered 
less  useful,  to  the  church  of  God.  And  that  all  that  know 
his  more  inward  oonversation,  may  discern  in  his  frequent 
savoury  discourses,  in  his  continued  serious  calling  upoa 
God  in  his  fiimily,  in  his  readiness  to  do  good,  especially 
to  the  souls  of  m^n,  in  his  aptness  to  condescend  to  those 
that  are  much  beneath  him,  how  neat  the  efficacy  is  of 
divine  grace.  And  that,  through  the  power  of  it,  a  great 
measure  of  wit.  learning,  raplause,  and  secular  advanta- 
ees,  may  not  only  consist  with  vivid  godliness,  and  sincere 
devotedness  to  the  interest  of  religion,  but  contribute  abun- 
dantly to  the  service  and  diffusion  thereof  in  the  world.  I 
am  very  serions  in  this  advice  to  yon.  Nor,  thanks  be  to 
God,  have  so  low  or  profane  thoughts  of  pmyer,  (which 
hath  ever  borne  so  great  apart  in  the  religion  of  all  times, 
nations,  and  sorts  of  men,)  as  to  think  it  will  signify  no- 
thing, especially  when  the  design  of  it  is  not  mean  and 
private,  but  such  wherein  all  good  men  will  unite. 

I  little  doubt,  but  if  ever  there  shall  be  good  days,  and 
a  hwpy  state  of  things,  on  earth,  aflMStious  seal  for  parties 
will  Deccnne  a  contemptible  thine :  and  all  the  discrimina- 
tive accretions  to  religi<»i,  whicn  are  severally  scandalous 
to  all  other  parties  except  their  own.  who  embrace  any 
sort  of  them,  (too  probably  for  the  sake  of -some  secular 
interest  or  other,  whicli  is  hoped  to  be  gratified  and  en- 
gaged thereby,)  will  \^  spontaneously  quitted  and  aban- 
doned by  all  parties,  firom  an  overpowering  sense  aiid 
grateful  relish  of  substantial  religion  itself;  i.  e.  entire  de- 
votedness to  God  and  the  Redeemer,  with  the  joyful  ex- 
pectation of  the  bleseedness  of  the  other  world :  and  so  all 
become  one. 

But  is  this  to  be  done  while  we  deep  and  do  nothinf  1 
Or,  have  we  in  our  circumstances  any  thing  to  do,  oy 
which  we  may  hope  to  contribute  so  much  towards  it, 
as  by  prayer  1  By  this  means  (if  men  of  sincere  and  pious 
minds,  did  with  universal  and  abstracted  aims,  apply 
themselves  to  this  great  duty)  we  are  to  reckon  the  blessed 
spirit  of  holiness,  love,  and  peace,  would  be  more  and 
more  drawn  into  consent  Do  you  your  own  part  herein : 
you  will  find  your  own  present  advantage  by  it ;  it  will 
ill  you  with  good  though^  hopes,  and  expectations.  The 
kindly  benign  infiuences  whereof,  will  pleasantly  qualiiV 
and  temper  your  'spirit,  and  make  you  know  how  mucn 
more  gratefUl  an  inhabitant  that  charity  is,  which  think- 
eth  no  evil,  beareth,  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things,  than  frowardness,  discon- 
tent, vexation,  and  an^r,  at  any  one  that  thinks  and  speaks 
otherwise  than  you  did  expect  or  wish.  Insist  upon  such 
thinffs  in  prayer,  as  wherem  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
good  men  shall  generally  agree  with  you.  You  have  the 
more  reason  to  expect  beingneard ;  yea,  and  ought  to  hope 
the  spirit  of  this  person,  whom  yon  have  taken  such  ofience 
at.  will  be  rescued  out  of  temptation,  and  be  drawn  into 
full  consent  with  von.  For  you  have  no  cause  to  doubt, 
but  that  he  hath  those  principles  wrought  into  the  temper 
of  his  mind,  which  need  only  resuscitation,  that  they  may 
dispose  him  to  union  with  the  whole  bo^  of  sober  and  se- 
rious Christians  of  his  own  way,  or  of^  others,  (whenso- 
ever that  can  be  seasonably  endeavoured  for,)  upon  more 
probable  and  hopeful  terms  than  he  hath  proposed  in  this 
sermon.  Therefore  be  you  serious  and  fervent  in  requests 
to  this  purpose,  as  you  have  that  love  to  God  and  his 
church,  which  yon  profess ;  and  that  value  for  this  worthy 
person,  which  I  reckon  you  still  ough(  to  have :  or  (if  that 
can  be  fit  to  be  added)  any  kindness  for, 
Sir, 

Ytmr  iffectionate  servant,  Ac. 


flmcB  my  writing  these  pages,  I  hear  of  answers  to  the 
dean's  sermon;  wnich,  in  so  remote  a  comer,  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  see :  what  is  here  written  may  therefore 


(upon  comparing)  bt 
shaUbethouriitnt 

And  so  I  snould  take  leave  of  von,  but  that  it  majbe 
needful,  whereas  I  have  principally  considered  ih  im 
puers,  the  case  of  such  as  think  it  unlawfhl  to  join  in  the 
punlic  assemblies ;  to  add  somewhat  (whomsoever  it  nij 
serve)  in  reference  to  their  case  that  uunk  otherwise.  For 
to  say  the  truth,  this  is  here  the  more  oommon  case.  And 
though  the  Doctor  bdieves  th^  that  fitnuent  thesepanie 
meetings,  do  generally  judge  it  unlawinl  to  join  m  tltt 
public ;  howsoever  it  is  with  yon,  (and  it  is  likely  the  Doc- 
tor speaks  of  what  is  more  within  the  compass  of  his  ovn 
knowledge,  or  theirs  who  inform  him,)  it  is  witk  ns  in 
this  part  or  the  countij  quite  contrary.  And  I  may  tntf 
say,  that  in  this  place  (and  others  where  I  have  sometimes 
occasionally  been)  the  generality  of  them  who  come  to 
the  other  meetings  do  also  attend  the  public. 

Now  these  may  perhaps  think  themselves  left  under 
blame,  and  may  apprehend  the  Doctor's  consequence  is 
strong  against  them,  (that  if  occasional  commonion  be 
lawful,  constant  communion  must  be  a  duty,)  which  he, 
no  doubt,  understands  exclusively  of  any  dittmct  way  of 
communion. ' 

And  if  indeed  they  judge  that  consequence  strong,  I 
would  fain  know  what  hurt  they  can  think  it  doth  them) 
Why  should  any  man  be  afraid  of  his  dutyl  or  of  the  i 
truth  which  makes  it  known  1  And  if  hereupon  they  cii.  ' 
with  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  consciences,  waive  yi 
other  opportunities  of  worshipping  God  with  others  of  his 
people,  they  have  the  less  to  do:  and  why  should  they 
complain  who  are  satisfied  1 

But  in  short,  either  they  mrehend  such  other  addi- 
tional means  a  real  necessary  help  and  advantage  to  them, 
or  th^ey  do  not  If  they  do  not,  they  have  no  canse'io 
trouble  themselves,  nor  to  grudge  that  so  much  is  said  lor 
others ;  whose,  for  ought  I  now.  may.  as  the  Doctor  thinks, 
(for  I  cannot  make  an  estimate  uom  tnis  or  that  little  raot,) 
be  the  much  more  common  case.  If  they  do,  they  hn 
little  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  Doctor's  con8^ 
quence :  which  I  must  wonder  if  )ie  himself  can  think 
strong.  It  hath  not,  you  see,  been  altogether  overlooked 
in  the  foregoing  discourse :  and  if  any  feel  themselra 
wounded  by  it,  &  is  so  grcAt  an  Atshilies,  that  they  ma; 
have  their  wound  and  healing  fhim  the  same  hands. 

For,  as  hath  been  noted  fixnn  him  in  his  preface  to  the 
Irenicum,  he  seems  plainly  to  intimate,  that  men  have  no 
charter,  or  grant  of  divine  power,  to  make  other  coaditiaif 
of  church  communion  than  Christ  hath  made.  If  »>.  then 
the  conditions  by  which  this  way  of  communion  is  distiA- 
gnished  from  the  other,  (simposing  they  be  lawfhl,)  vt 
still,  in  themselves,  matter  of  liber^,  not  o£  duty :  sad  so 
'tis  left  to  the  prudence  of  a  Christian  to  determine  him 
(as  in  all  like  cases)  this  way  or  that ;  as  will  make  most 
for  the  common  good,  consistently  with  that  of  hisovn 
soul.  That  is  sin  or  du^,  which  in  this  or  that  case,  wiu 
do  more  hurt  or  good.  Tnere  being  no  particular  nue  to 
guide  a  man's  practice,  he  must  have  recourse  to  that  ge 
neral  one :  by  which  it  may  be  my  dn^r,  npon  some  gittf 
,,  to  do  that,  at  one  time,  which,  for  as  gn 


_flppeatreasoB, 
I  ought  not  to  do  in  a  continued  course.  And  it  is  highly 
commendable,  when  a  Christian  understands  the  latitode 
which  the  law  of  Christ  hath  left  him :  is,  in  his  owa  sp- 
rit, exen^  firom  servile  restraints,  by  other  imagined 
bonds ;  and  can  with  a  generous  liberty  (pure  firom  base 
self-respects)  turn  himself  this' way  or  that^  as  shall  make 
most  for  the  service  of  the  ends  he  lives  for.  And  whet 
any  accordingly  use  that  liberty,  'tis  a  fancy  of  none  tot 
half-witted  persons,  to  think  they  must  therefore  addict 
themselves  to  this  or  that  party. 

If  a  man's  case  come  to  be  so  stated,  that  he  hath  reap 
son  to  apprehend  it  will  do  more  good  than  hurt  to  others, 
that  he  own  a  sort  of  Christians,  who  have  particolarly 
modified  themselves,  otherwise  than  th^  needed,  bysM 
divine  injunction,  (or  by  any  that  God  nath  empowers 
men  to  put  them  under,)  by  communicating  with  then 
under  the  common  notion  of  Christians,  onTy,  not  as  SQ 
modified :  he  doth  but  express  the  genuine  complexion  ol 
a  truly  Christian  spirit.  But  he  is  not  to  do  so  m  a  conti 
nned  course,  if  he  find  it  will  be  a  real  damage  to  his  owi 
soul,  in  comparison  of  another  way  that  he  finds  mon 
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tUMM.  Pwhtps  if  lie  will  be  religions  only,  after  the 
Bodera  tMs  or  tnat  party,  his  fare  may  be  eit&er  too  fine 
or  too  ooane  for  his  constant  diet  I  may,  besides  my 
own  mclioatioii,  drink  a  s^igie  glass  of  wine  out  of  dvili^ 
to  ooe  penon,  or  of  water,  to  another,  when  I  am  not,  for 
any  msn's  pieasnre,  to  destroy  my  health  by  tying  myself 
to  drink  nothing  else.  And  whateTer  Chrunan  conde- 
yfit«<fngii#«  and  goodness  of  temper  may  prompt  a  man 
to,  who  qakes  not  what  others  do,  bat  what  they  ought 
to  do,  his  role  and  measure ;  they  hare  least  reason  to 
expect  mach  compliance  from  others,  who  bind  them- 
selves tip  within  their  own  party,  are  enwrapped  as  leyiar 
than  in  hii  scales,  call  themsefyes  the  church,  (as  many 
say,  Here  is  Christ  and  there  is  Christ,)  and  call  all  men 
separatists  that  will  not  be  of  their  church.  And  perhi^s 
they  assume  and  aporopriate  the  iiame  with  no  more  pre- 
tence or  colour,  ana  with  no  better  sense,  than  if  a  hu- 
oooraooe  company  of  men  should  distinguish  themselyes 
from  others,  by  wearing  a  blue  or  a  yellow  girdle,  and  call 
themselyes  mankind!  Do  not  too  many  in  our  days  dis- 
tiigaish  their  church  and  Christian  communion,  by  things 
u  more  belonging  to  a  church,  or  to  Christiamty,  than  a 
giidle  of  this  or  that  colour  to  human  nature  1  And  which 
BO  more  Quali^r  for  Christian  socie^,  than  that  doth  for 
hmaanl  u;howeyer,  an  ingenuous,  nee-q>irited  man,  out 
of  respect  to  his  present  company,  or  for  any  other  ya.u- 
aUe  reason,  shotud  in  such  a  case  put  on  the  Uue  girdle,  I 
shiJ  find  no  &nlt  with  him.  But  if  any  should  go  about 
to  pinch  him  too  dose  with  it,  so  as  would  be  inconyenient 


to  his  ease  and  health,  or  oblige  him  to  protest  aeoinst  the 
true  humanity  of  all  that  nq^lect  it,  I  doubt  not  ne  would 
throw  it  away  with  scorn.  Much  less  would  he  be  a  con- 
federate with  them  that  use  it,  if  they  professedly  combine 
for  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  muikind  that  use  it  not, 
when  many  of  them  that  reftue.it  apprehend  it  a  real  griey- 
ance.  Especially,  when  they  that  would  impose  i^  liye 
with  many  of  the  rest  under  the  goyemment  of  a  just  and 
soyerei^  prince,  from  whom  &ey  haye  no  charter  for  their 
imposition,  but  who  hath  dedazed  he  will  not  haye  his 
subjects  so  imposed  upon. 
In  sum,  we  are  all  indi^ensably  obli^  bgr  our  Lord 


Jesus  Christ,  thesoyereign  Prince  and  Ruler  of  his  church, 
to  the  substsAce  of  all  Christian  ordinances.  As  to  unin- 
stitnted  modes  thereof,  we  are  free.  And  they  that  under- 
stand their  liberty,  may  use  or  not  use  them  as  is  more  for 
their  own  and  the  common  good.  They  that  understand 
it  not,  and  think  themselyes  imder  an  obligation  from 
Christ  not  to  admit  questioiiable,  deyised  additions,  into 
their  worship ;  they  are  not  therefore  to  depriye  themselyes 
of  the  suhstantiaf  ordinances  of  the  Christian  religion, 
whereof  there  is  no  question. 

I  shut  UD  all  with  the  words  of  the  great  apo^e,  Rom. 
xiy.  9, 3.  one  belieyeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things :  an- 
other, who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs.  Let  not  him  that  eateth 
despise  him  that  eateth  not,  for  God  hath  receiyed  him. 
Verse.  13.  Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  another  any 
more :  but  judge  this  rather,  that  no  man  put  a  stumbling- 
block,  or  an  occasion  to  ihU,  in  his  brother's  w^jr. 
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OCCASIONAL  CONFORMITY  OF  DISSENTERS,  &.. 


I  HOP!  jour  public  challense,  Mr.  Prefkcer,  (as  yoa  cmly 
allow  me  to  call  ron,)  was  given  with  an  honest  intention. 
Yet  with  what  kindness,  or  equity,  yoa  could  make  your 
flnt  onset  in  the  yiew  of  the  world;  by  hiding  yonr  own 
name,  and  exposing  mine,  designing  yoorself  to  fight  in 
die  dark,  and  expecting  me  to  do  it  m  open  light,  I  leare 
to  yoor  own  rpeniais  calmer)  second  thoughts.  I  might 
herenpon,  as  1  promise  myself,  be  justified  m  the  opinion 
of  competent  and  impartml  judges,. if  I  had  disappointed 
you  in  not  writing;  out  I  am  apt  to  think  I  shall  disap- 
point you  more,  in  what  I  shall  write  upon  this  occasion. 
Vet  not  at  all  for  this  reason :  for  I  thank  Ood,  I  hold  no 
opinion  which  I  am  ashamed  to  own  to  the  world;  but 
for  what  is  with  me  of  far  greater  weight  I  have,  for  a 
long  time,  had  ap  habitual  aversion  in  my  own  mind,  from 
perplexing  myself,  or  disturbing  others,  by  being  concern- 
ed m  agitating  the  controversies  that  have  been  on  foot, 
about  the  circumstantials  of  our  religion.  I  hope  it  will 
ofifend  nobody,  if  I  recite  somewhat  of  what  I  wrote  al- 
most thirty  jears  ago^  in  the  epistle  prefixed  to  a  treatise  of 
delighting  in  God,  viz,  thus; 

"I  have  reflected  and  considered  with  some  satisfaction, 
that  this  hath  been  my  way,  and  the  temper  of  my  mind, 
among  jrou,*  viz.  to  recommend  the  sehoos  practice  of  the 
great  things  of  religion,  which  are  known,  and  least  liable 
to  question,  without  desiring  to  eng^age  you  to,  or  against, 
any  party  of  them  that  differ  about  circumstantial  matters. 
Great  reason  1  have  to  repent,  that  I  have  not  with  greater 
earnestness  pressed  upon  you,  the  known  and  important 
things  wherein  serious  Christians  do  generally  agree ;  but 
I  repent  not,  that  I  have  so  little  engaged  in  the  hot  con^- 
tests  of  our  age.  about  the  things  wherein  they  differ:  for 
as  I  pretend  to  little  light  in  these  things,  (whence  I  could 
not  nave  much  confidence  to  fortify  me  unto  such  an  un- 
dertaking,) so  I  must  profess  ha^c  littie  inclination  to  con- 
tend about  matters  oi  that  kind.  Nor  yet  am  I  indiffer- 
ent as  to  those  smaller  things,  that  I  cannot  discern  to  be 
in  their  own  nature  so.  But  though  I  cannot  avoid  to 
think  that  course  right,  which  I  have  deliberately  chosen 
therein,  I  do  yet  esteem  that  but  a  small  thing,  upon 
which  to  groimd  an  opinion  of  my  excelling  them  that 
think  otherwise,  as  if  I  knew  more  than  they.  For  I  have 
often  recounted  thus  seriously  with  myseli,  that  of  every 
differing  party  (in  those  circumstantial  matters)  I  do  par- 
ticularly know  some  persons,  by  whom  I  find  myself 
much  excelled  in  far  greater  things  than  is  the  matter  of  that 
difference.  I  cannot  r|tis  true)  thereupon  say  and  think 
eveiy  thing  that  they  ao;  which  is  impossible,  since  they 
differ  from  one  anotner  as  well  as  me.  And  I  understand 
well,  there  are  other  measures  of  truth,  than  this  or  that 
excellent  person's  opinion.  But  I  thereupon  reckon,  I 
luive  little  reason  to  oe  conceited  of  any  advantage  I  have 
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of  such,  in  point  of  knowledge,  (even  its  little  as  heshooM 
have,  that  can  sing,  or  nlay  ^11  on  a  lute,  of  him  that 
knows  how  to  command  armies,  or  govern  a  kungdoB,) 
and  can  with  the  less  confidence  differ  from  them,  or  con- 
tend with  them.  Being  thereby,  though  I  cannot  find 
that  I  err  in  these  matters,  constrained  to  have  some  sus- 
picion lest  I  do;  and  to  admit  it  possible  enoueh,  tint 
some  of  them  who  differ  from  me,  having  much  more 
light  in  great  matters,  may  have  so,  in  these  also.  Be- 
sides, that  I  most  seriously  think,  humility,  charity,  and 
patience  would  more  contribute  to  the  composingof  these 
leAer  differences,  or  to  the  good  estate  ot  the  Chriatian 
interest  under  them,  than  the  most  fervent  disputes  and 
contestations.  I  have  upon  such  considerations  little  con- 
cerned myself,  in  contending  for  one  way,  or  another, 
whilst  I  was  amon^  you:  or  in  censuring  such  as  have 
differed  from  me  m  sucn  notions  or  practices  as  mi^rht 
consist  with  our  common  great  end,  or  as  imported  not 
manifest  hostility  thereto.  Contenting  myself  to  follow  the 
course,  that  to  my  (preponderating)  judgment  seemed  be^ 
without  stepping  out  or  my  way  to  justfe  others." 

This  was  long  before,  and  hath  been  ever  since,  the  cflo- 
stant  temper  of  my  mind,  in  reference  to  matters  of  this 
kind.  I  have  contented  myself  by  the  best  means  I  could 
be  furnished  with,  and  the  best  use  Gk>d  enabled  me  to 
make  of  them,  so  (ar  to  form  and  settle  my  judgment,  as 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  my  own  practice ;  not  taking 
my  measures  from  what  I  was  to  hope  or  fear,  of  worldly 
advantage  or  disadvantage,  reputation  or  disreputation: 
but  in  what  way,  as  my  case  was  to  be  circumstanced,  I 
might  walk  most  agreeably  tp  the  common  Christian  rule, 
the  holy  word  of  God,  and  best  serve  the  proper  ends  of 
life ;  do  most  good  in  the  world,  and,  as  my  calling  obliced 
me,  most  promote  the  common  ailvation.  And  that 
judgment,  once  formed,  and  preponderating  to  the  way  I 
chose,  I  have  endeavoured  faithfUly  to  foDow.  Herein 
my  heart  reproaches  me  not,  and,  I  hope,  shall  not  as  loof 
as  I  live. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  abstained  ftx>m  eensorinr 
others,  who  have  taken  a  different  way.  I  have  rejoiced 
in  the  seriousness  and  success  of  any  such,  in  their  minis- 
terial work,  and  in  the  liberty  they  nad  for  public  service, 
which  I  had  not.  I  usually  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  their 
labours,  as  upon  my  own.  fi^  converse  hath  been  as 
free,  and  pleasant,  with  divers.of  them,  as  with  others,  that 
were  entirely  agreed  with  me  in  circmnstantial  matters. 
Nor  have  I  felt  any  inclination  in  my  mind,  to  eontioven 
with  them  the  matters  of  difference  between  us,  but  hare 
even,  in  our  converse,  forgot  what  we  diflfered,  having  no 
more  cause  to  suspect  hurt  tnm  them,  than  they  from  me. 
Where  is  the  man  that  can  say,  I  ever  penoaoed  him  to 
conform,  or  not  to  conformi 
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TM>diri«gliiiatin«  with  tte  to  eontrorwieB  of  mj  tmth 
kttd,  hath  proceeded  from  gundry  reaaons.  My  judgment 
wisalKftdy  80  far  settled  in  these  things,  es  was  neeeasarj 
w  ttf  ofWB  practice.  I  reckoned  an  mijiroportionable 
Bosaie  of  the  short  time  we  have  to  live  in  this  world, 
VIS  not  to  be  taken  up  aboot  them:  that  it  consisted  not 
vith  a  ottn's  desired  progress  towards  his  end^  to  be 
thrays,  or  toolonr,  inqoiring  abont  his  way :  that  dispates 
of  that  kind  have  nttle  saTonr  in  them,  compared  with  the 

e  agreed  matters  of  onr  faith  and  hope.    I  was  loth  to 
et  others,  or  cast  stnmbling-blocks  Dcfore  them,  who 
fleemed  as  well  satisfied,  in  their  way,  as  I  was  in  mine. 
I  observed  such  altercations  seldom  better  laen's  spirits, 
but  that  often  they  make  them  worse.    I  had  a  great  rere- 
rence  for  divers  that  differed  flroxh  me  in  these  things :    I 
knew  sereral  of  them  to  be  much  superior  to  me.  in  all 
sorts  of  more  ralnable  knowledge;  as  also  I  did  or  them 
(kit  therein  agreed  with  me.    Comparisons  I  thought 
odious  and  Tain.    I  conld  not  be  or  every  worthy  ^d 
good  man^  mind,  when  they  were  not  all  of  the  ssone 
mind.  I  had  enough,  I  thought,  to  satisfy  myself  in  refer- 
ence to  my  own  practice,  not  enough  to  change  theirs ;  or 
enable  me  to  set  up  to  be  a  decider  of  such  controrersies. 
It  vaa  remote  from  me  to  think  sincere  religjon,  either  con- 
fined to  any  party,  distinguished  by  these  little  things,  or 
exdnded  from  any.    That  the  kingdom  of  God  consisted 
not  in  them,  but  m  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  OhosL  I  have  thought,  that  as  things  that  were  most 
necessaiy  were  most  plam;  so  things  that  were  so  very 
little  plun  were  the  less  necessary.    Those  particles  of 
malter  must  have  very  little  of  real  entity  in  them,  thAt 
escape  the  acies,  and  discerning,  of  the  finest  and  quickest 
eye.    I  have  hardlv  known  any  point  in  metaphysics  or 
schoUutic  divinity,  disputed  with  greater  niceness  andsub- 
dety,  thsm  ouc  controversy  abont  the  ceremonies;  and 
thragh  I  never  tl^ooght  myself  to  be  any  of  t^e  quickest  in 
the  art  of  disputing,  yet  I  think,  taking  which  side  I  will 
in  this  disputation,  I  could  easily  puzzle  the  most,  of  plain 
people,  and  that  are  but  of  an  ordinary  understanding,  about 
ihem;  much  more  easily  than  I  could  convince,  or  satisfy 
them,  (or  perhaps,  did  myself,)  the  one  way,  or  the  other. 
The  matter  were  indeed  easy,  if  (for  instance)  in  s^select 
gathered  church  (of  one  or  otner  whereof  I  appose  you 
are)  one  conscience,  or  a  few  men's,  would  serve  for  the 
whole  body;  or  by  parity  of  cases,  of  a  whole  parish  or 
natioiL    But  when  we  consider,  that  every  one  must  giye 
an  account  of  himself  to  God ;  and  that  in  matters  which 
coDcera  oar  own  duty  Godward,  we  are  no  more  capable 
of  having  it  done  by  another  for  us,  than  (as  Si  notea  per« 
son  in  our  time  aptly  speaks)  of  being  representea  by 
another  in  the  day  of  jud^ent ;  this  will  bring  the  matter 
viih  weight,  upon  our  spirits,  lest  we  shtfuld  be  found 
transgressors  in  Bethel,  and  to  have  offered  strftnge  fire,  in- 
stead of  a  sacrifice,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  needlessly,  on  the 
other  hand,  set  on  fire  the  temple  itself    This  will,  iii 
God*s  time,  I  doubt  not,  be  considered  by  'sach  as  can 
make  the  occasion  cease,  of  such  difficulties.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  of  great  consolation  to  those  that  sincerely  fear 
God,  that  if  witl^  upright  minds  they  principally  study  to 
approve  themselves  to  him,  and  if  they  mi^ake,  do  onlv 
err  for  fear  of  erring ;  he  will  not  with  severity  animaa- 
vert  upon  the  infirmity  of  a  weak  and  merely  misguided 
iQQcmcnt. 

It  is  a  most  sure  truth,  and  worth  all  this  world,  that  to 
an  honest  unbiassed  heart,  'tis  a  far  easier  thing  to  please 
God,  than  men. — I  have  also  considered,  that  some  that 
can  contend  fervently,  and  conclude  positively,  concerning 
church  power,  wheie  it  is  lodged,  and  how  tar  it  cfm  ex- 
tend, in  making  rules,  and  infuctinff  censures,  discover  too 
often  more  confidence  than  knowled^  and  solid  judgment, 
in  those  very  things  themselves ;  but  much  oflener,  little 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel ;  little  of  that  meek- 
ness, humility,  charity,  tW  are  most  essential,  and  inward 
to  tme  Christianity;  and  are  too  apt  to  magnify  the  tithing 
of  mint,  annis  and  cummin^  above  &ith,  mercy,  and  the 
love  of  God.— ^I  have  sometimes  thought  that  to  be  some- 
what instructive,  which  is  storied  of  Plato,b  that  having  one 
in  his  academy  that  had  great  skill  in  driving  a  chariot, 
that  eiactness,  as  not  to  swerra  oiie  jot  ihim  the 
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Mnes  on  whiek  the  wheels  were,  very  «will^  to  mo^; 
nor  could  be  satisfied  till  he  had  prevailed  with  that  greti 
man  to  be  the  spectator  of  his  performance  herein,  he  was 
so  far  from  applauding  him,  that  turning  away  with  con^ 
tempt,  he  sauf,  "they  that  mind,  with  such  exactness, 
little  things,  wDl  never  mind  great."— I  detract  nothing 
from  the  exact  care  that  ought  to  be  had  in  observinc  Qodh 
own  revelations  and  injunctions^  if  you  understand  aright 
under  what  notion,  and  for  what  ends,  he  intended  them. 
Nothing  is  to  be  thought  little  in  reliffion,  that  truly  be- 
longs to  it  But,  Sir,  if  you  should  tiute  upon  you  to  de- 
vise rules  and  measures  of  your  own  and  tnen  put  a 
sacredness  upon  them ;  yea  more,  insist  to  have  them 
observed  with  mater  stnctness,  and  for  more  (Ustinguish*- 
ing  purposes,  than  ever  God  intended  divers  of  his  own 
revelations  for ;  this  I  must  tell  yon  were  bold,  and  extrar 
vagant.  And  how  you  are  coticemed  herein,  we  shall  see 
in  the  progress  of  this  discourse. 

To  come  somewhat  closer  to  you  therefore,  Mr.  Prefiip 
cer,  I  shall  first  consider  how  reasonably  and  justly  you 
ofifer  to  engage  me  in  this  quarrel ;  and  this  will  lead  me 
on  to  take  a  view  of  your  treatment  of  that  honorable  per- 
son, against  whem  yoar  quarrel  is  more  principally  meanU 
As  to  your  endeavour  to  inVolve  me  in  this  lUbtir,  I  ^i^!:V 
before  you  had  offered  at  it,  you  should  have  been  well 
assured  of  these  two  things ;  at  least  of  the  one  or  the  <^a 
of  them:  1.  That  I  really  did  concern  myself  to  advise, 
one  way  or  other,  as  tothe  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
that 'occasional  conformity,  about  which  you  contend. 
3.  That  I  ought  to  have  done  so.  If  neither  of  these  can  be 
made  to  appear,  I  cannot  but  think  it  was  a  distemper  of 
mind,  an  immoderate  scripturiency.  or  what  shall  I  calliti 
too  great  an  affectation  of^  intermeddling  beyond  any  call 
you^ad,that  could  lead  you  to  if.  And  whereas  you  think 
you  liave  not  exceeded,  herein,  the  rules  of  charity  or  good 
manners ;  as  to  the  point  of  mannefrs,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  be  your  judges  I  believe  you  guess  me  to  be  no 
master  of  ceremonies.  But  as  to  the  mach  greater  busi- 
ness of  charity,  I  must  tahc  with  you  more  aSout  that  be- 
fore we  part.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  compass. 
And  in  yoar  measures  and  exercise  whereof  the  generality 
of  serious  Christians  are  coticerQed  as  well  as  I.  But  as 
concerning  myself,  can  you  make  either  of  these  appear  1 

1.  As  to  the  former,  I  am  surfe  yoU  cannot,  nor  any  man. 
Nor  oQght  you  to  have  presumed  It,  unless  you  had  been 
sure  of  the  2nd,  That  I  ought.  |,  for  my  part,  judged  I 
ought  not.  Whether  I  did  truly  judge  or  no,  that  leads 
iiito  the  main  cau.se,  that  will  he  between  us,  wherein  I 
shall  be  no  less  cautious  than  yoa,  though  therein  I  shall 
not  so  fhr  compliment  you,  as  to  pretend  I  more  follo^nr 
your  example  in  it,  than  my  own  inclination ;  i.  e.  I  shall 
not  imdertrae  to  deterxnine,  whether  the  action  (as  circum- 
stanced) of  that  honourable  personage  you  principally  re- 
fiect  upon,  were  lawful  or  unlawful.  This  I  meddle  not 
with ;  and  you'pretend  to  decline  it  too;  (either  you,  or  the 
author  you  recommend  and  follow,  which  is  all  one  to  me )) 
viz,  the  question,  whether  this  or  that  communion  be  law- 
ful or  tmiawful*;  but  are  so  little  true  to  that  pretence,  as 
to  judge  that  person  who  occasionally  partakes  in  the  le- 
gally established  church's  communion,  unfit,  ^er  after,  to 
be  received,  otherwise  than  >  as  a  penitent,  to  any  other 
Christian  communion.  And  I  think  no  man  is  to  do  the 
part  of  a  penitent^  but  for  w|iftt  was  unlawful,  or  a  fault. 

Now  I,  for  my  part,  shall  not  take  so  much  ujpon  me  as 
to  determine,  not  Dcing  called,  if  I  were  never  so  compe- 
tent, whether  there  were  any  tninff  faulty  in  that  action  or 
no.  But  in  this  I  am  neither  in  ooubt,  nor  without  a  suffi- 
cient occasion  to  declare,  that  I  can  judge  it  no  such  fauU 
(if  it  be  one)  as  should  exclude  one,  that  in  all  other  re- 
spects appears  a  serious  and  an  orderly  Christian,  fh>m  any 
other  Cnristian  communion,  to  which  he  may  have  thought 
fit  to  adjoin  himself.  And  that  I  may  set  in  view  the 
^und  for  my  not  judging  otherwise,  and  for  the  follow- 
inff  discourse,  we  must  distinguish, 

I.  Of  the  obli^on  of  precepts  ne^ve,and  affimuir 
tive,  or  against  sins,  and  imto  duties,  viz.  against  or  xmto, 
such  things,  as.  by  those  precepts,  become  sins  or  duties. 
And  of  these,  I  snail  speak  omy  so  figr,  as  concecns  our 
present  purpo8e,i  e.  aa  they  are  to  come  onder  ecoaiderft- 
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tifln  TSkfmro  icdtsia,  or  in  a  Tisible  church  of  Christ.  And 
«o,  there  eure  sins  consistent  with  the  Christian  state.  And 
Jiere  are  sins  inconsistent  with  it;  or  destructive  of  it. 
Duties  that  are  matter  of  simple  pfecept,  and  duties  that 
are  also  conditions  of  Christian  communion.  We  are 
also  to  distinguish  the  obligation  of  negative  and  affirm- 
ative precepts,  as  'tis  usual  and  common,  viz.  that  the  for- 
mer bmd  (unless  the  precept  were  repealed)  semper^  et  ad 
semper,  always,  and  to  every  point  of  time.  The  latter, 
always,  while  the  precept  stands  in  force,  but  not  to  every 
point  of  time.  Of  tnis  we  shall  make  the  proper  use,  in  the 
nt  place. 

2.  Of  the  different  notions  under  which,  or  causes  for 
which,  men  of  different  sentiments  or  persuasions  may 
decline  the  communion  of  this  or  that  church :  via.  Stnne 
may  decline  the  communion  of  this  or  that  church,  as 
judging  it  essentially  defective ;  so  as  not  to  have  in  it  the 
essentials  of  a  Christian  church.  (Whether  that  judgment 
be  right  or  wrong,  true  or  false,  is  not, now  the  question ; 
or  under  our  j^resent  consideration.)  Others  ma^  decline 
it,  as  judging  it  defective  in  respect  of  some  accidentals, 
or  circumstscnces ;  either  simply  considered,  of  comparea 
with  some  other  Christian  church,  that  thev  may  appre- 
hend to  come  nearer  the  Christian  rule ;  and  wherein  the 
administration  of  Christ's  ordinances  mav  be  more  profitr 
able,  and  tend  more  to  their  advantage  ana  benefit,  in  their 
spiritual  concernments. 

These  distinctions  we  shall  consider  severally,  both  by 
way  of  explication  and  application  to  the  present  case. 

1.  For  tne  former,  when  we  speak  of  sms  consistent  or 
inconsistent  with  the  Christian  state;  of  duties  that  are 
merely  such ;  or  that  also  are  required  as  necessary  to 
Christian  communion ;  we  intend  the  distinction  as  refer- 
ring to  visible  Christianity.  And  mean,  that  as  there  are 
sins  inconsistent  with  visible  Christianity :  avowed  atheism, 
open  idolatry,  infidelity,  apostacy,  total,  or  in  respect  of 
some  or  other  known  fundamental  or  Christian  religion; 
contumacious  and  continuing  rebellion  against  the  autho- 
rity  and  known  laws  of  Christ ;  which,  without  visibly 
serious  repentance  and  reformation,  slur  and  deface  a 
man's  character,  as  a  visible  Christian :  so  there  may  be 
&alts  that  do  it  not ;  which  may  yet  come  under  common 
notice,  or  view.  1  o.nly  instance  in  what  is  more  agreeable 
to  our  present  case,  as  misjudging  in  some  circumstantial 
matters,  and  very  disputable,  tnat  are  extra-essential  to  the 
substance  of  Christianity ;  and  practising  according  to 
that  erring  and  mistaken  judgment ;  even  though  the  mis- 
take be  continued,  never  discerned,  and  never  repented  of 
or  refdrmed  as  k>hg  as  one  li\r^. 

Such  were  the  dinerences  in  judgment  and  practice  about 
meats  and  days,  Rom.  xiv.  9,  &c.  wherein  there  could  not 
but  be  right  and  wron^.  Both  sides  could  not  be  in  the 
right,  i.  e.  referring  their  practice  tt)  ihiii  judgment.  The 
question  being,  whether  such  and  such  thinsfs  were  lawful 
or  unlawful,  and  that  the  one  side  judgeof  them  lawfol, 
the  other,  unlawful.  The  one  side  must  be  in  the  wronff. 
The  things  about  which  they  differed^  could  not  be  both 
lawful  and  unlawful.  It  must  be  sin  to  judge  and  do 
amiss ;  duty,  to  judge  aright,  ai^d  practice  accordingly. 
And  what  was  now  to  be  done  in  this  case  1  Were  they 
to  excommunicate,  and  curse,  and  damn  one  another? 
Some  that  presided  in  the  Christian  church  did,  'tis  true, 
in  process  of  time,  come  to  use  an  unchristian  severity  in 
such  cases.  As  when  somC  tied  themselves  to  the  eating 
of  herte  only,  and  abstained  from  flesh  (whether  they  de- 
rived their  opinion  from  the  school  of  Pythagora*?,  or  how- 
ever thevr  came  by  it,  matters  not.)  An^  it  was  determined 
conceminff  them,  (I  could  shoW  where  and  when  were  it 
needful,)  tnat  if  they  would  use  abstinence,  upon  other 
considerations,  they  might ;  but  if  upon  a  jikigraent,  5r 
opinion,  that  the  eating  of  flesh  was  unlawful,  they  should 
be  excommnnicated.  And  this  was  thought  a  Sufficient 
reason  for  that  hard  censure,  because  they  denied  Christ 
to  have  given  that  liberty,  as  to  meats,  which  he  had  really 
given.  But  was  this  according  to  the  mind  of  God  ?  No, 
quite  contrary ;  we  see  it  otherwise  determined  by  apos- 
toUcal  authority,  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive 
ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations,  Rom.  xiv.  1.  The  case 
follows.  The  charge  is,  Receive  them,  take  them  into 
your  commonion,  and  dispute  not  bis  doubting  judgment 


with  him^  or  {«»  yon  no  jodgmaat  Jipoa  it,  ao  is  tova     ! 
or  disquiet  him  with  it    Let  him  alone  widi  his  judg- 
ment and  practice  together ;  but  receive  him.   And  the 
forementioned  rigour,  we  find  to  have  been  corrected  in 
after-time. 

And  the  like  charges  are  elsewhere  given  in  reference 
to  the  differences  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
Christians,  the  circumcised  and  the  uncircumciBed ;  i.  t. 
that  in  the  Chnstian  state,  no  distinction  was  to  be  made 
of  Jews  or  Greeks,  circumcision  or  uncircurndsion,  them 
that  used  or  disused  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies ;  but 
all  were  to  be  esteemed  as  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  or  Christ 
to  be  all  in  all  among  them,  Gal.  iii.  38.  Col.  iii.  11.  i.  t. 
God  makes  no  difference,  supposing  they  be  good  men, 
sincere  Christians,  or  become  new  creatures ;  he  stands 
neither  upon  their  being  circumcised,  or  uncircumcised, 
Gal.  vi.  Id.  Retaining  or  quitting  the  subsequent  judaical 
observances ;  so  tenderly,  and  by  so  gentle  a  nand,  did  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  draw  off  thejudaizinKChite- 
t^ans  from  those  things,  whereof  he  designed  the  total 
abolition ;  whereof  they  had  morepretence  to  be  tenacious, 
being  things  enjoined  by  G^od  himself.  Therefore  God 
treats  them  with  more  indulgence.  And  what  example 
should  we  rather  choose  to  follow  1  especially,  what  indul- 
gence doth  the  case  itself  challenge,  in  not  pressing,  trndex  j 
penalty,  what  there  can  be  no  pretence  of  oiTine  authoritr  | 
for  1  And  we  find  this  is  the  measure  according  to  whicb  | 
we  are  to  go,  in  receiving  persons  into  our  communion. 
We  are  to  receive  such  as  we  have  reason  to  think  God 
receives ;  in  the  forecited,  Rom.  xiv.  3.  Do  not  jndgp, 
but  receive  him,  for  God.  hath  received  him. 

There  are  therefore  two  plain  rules,  laid  down  bj  that 
great  apostle,  in  reference  to  such  dubious  and  small  max- 
ters;  viz.  one  concerning  such  scrupulous  jpersons  them- 
selves, that  they  be  fully  persuaded  in'  their  own  minds, 
(ver.  5.)  and  do  nothing  against  the  judgment  of  their  ovn 
consciences,  in.  those  matters ;  which  ne  enforce^,  vene 
23.    The  other  concerning  the  carriage  of  fellow  Chris- 
tians towards  them',  that  they,  judge  them  not,  but  receive 
them,  verse  1,  2,  -3—10.  Whereupon  Mr.  Prefacer,  I  coor 
ceive  myself  clear  in  not  judging.    And  you  will  be  clear 
in  judging,  if  not  only  you  are  an  abler  judge,  (which  I 
will  never  disjpute  with  you,)  but  al«),  that  you  were 
called  f  o  judse^  and  that  your  judgment  is  most  assuredly 
true.  If  God  have  authorized  you,  and  revealed  to  you, not 
qnly  what  was  right  or  wrong,  in  the  case  itself,  but  the 
secrets  of  his  heart,  whom  you  jud^e  ;.and  that  he  prac- 
tised what  he  thought  to  be  wron^ :  a.  e.  that  he  is  a  nypo- 
crile,  ^d,  that  he  hath^  against  his  conscience,  yielded  \o 
do  that  for  (an  improfitable)  preferment,  probablv  to  his 
great  loss,  (as  some,  have  found  it,)  which  he  nimatt 
thought' unlawful ;  if  vou  know  him  to  be  of  so  vam  m 
light  a  mind,  that  not  for  any  real  advantage,  but  for  a  linle 
temporary,  evanid  honour  and  gavety,  he  nath  offered  this 
violence  to  the  judgment  of  hi? own  conscience;  if  God 
revealed  this  to  you,  and  charged  you  to  proclaim  it  lothe 
world ;  then  hath  he  indeed  set  you  over  him,  and  far  above 
him ;  placed  you  in  a  much  higher  seat  of  judicamre,  than 
that  wherein  he  is  seated ;  dignified  you  with  an  authority 
superior  to  what  he  ever  conferred  upon  any  apostle,  or  on 
the  whole  Christian  church,  or  on  any.  Jhtesides  his  own  Son. 

But  if  there  be  nothing  of  all  this ;  then,  though  toot 
judgment  should  happen  to  be  true,  yet  if  it  wercwiihoat 
any  ground,  upon  which  you  could  know  it  to  be  iroe; 
and  so  it  were  only  right  by  chance :  if  it  were  withoai 
call ;  if  vou  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  if  it  come 
among  the  exempted  cases  reserved  by  the  great  God  to 
his  own  tribimal,  and  which  he  hath  subjected  to  no 
ecclesiastical  nor  human  cognizance ;  being,  as  to  the 
matter  itself,  very  minute,  not  so  much  as  a  doubtful  ac- 
tion ;  but  the  circumstance  of  an  action,  and  that  touches 
not  any  vital  of  religion ;  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  that  cir- 
cumstance, dispuUble ;  a  ceremony ;  one  of  them,  that  were 
not  less  disputed,  by  men  of  excellent  wisdom,  and  pietT 
on  both  sides,  than  the  Jewish  ones,  in  the  time  when  ther 
were  matter  of  controversv  to  the  Christian  church :  and 
after  all  that  disputation,  aeterminable,  for  aught  I  know, 
chiefly,  by  the  majus  or  minm  howwn  eecUsia ;  as  in  the 
time  when  that  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision  was  the  occa- 
sion of  so  mudi  disquiet  to  the  primitive  Christians,  St 
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Pud  eifeaneiBed  Timothy,  for  the  mater  service  of  the 
Christiaii  interest;  and  bcang,  as  to  the  inward  intention, 
Botire,  and  inducement,  secret,  and  liable  only  to  the 
I>i7me  view;  then,  I  say,  upon  all  this,  even  supposing 
the  thing  you  censure  were  iaulty,  yet  it  is  no  such  fault 
as  can  slur  the  character  of  a  man,  otherwise  appearing  a 
serious  Christian.  If  the  contrary  were  dutv,  'tis  no  such 
doty  as  is  necessary  to  entitle  a  man  to  any  Christian  com- 
fflimion.    Tea,  and  I  add,  your  censuring  it,  as  you  do,  is 
a  thousand-fold  Teven  unconceivably)  more  faulty.    And 
if  you  oould  truly  say,  as  Dioeenes  did,  trampling  upon 
Plato's  rich  bed,  cako  PlaUmisJastum,  I  tread  upon  Plato's 
fride,  it  might  more  justly  be  replied,  as  the  latter  did 
reply,  sed  majorifastu^  but  you  do  it  wUk  greater  pnde. 
You  take  npon  you  to  invade  the  throne  of  the  Most  tlif  h ; 
and  may  take  that  as  said  to  you,  Who  art  thou  that  judg- 
est  another's  servant  1  Why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother^ 
We  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
Rom.  xiv.  4 — 10.  .  And  I  wonder  you  did  not  dread  those 
avful  words,  of  that  very  Judge,  Matt.  vii.  I.   Judge  not 
that  ye  be  not  judged.    And  shall  more  wonder,  if  yet 
you  perceive  not,  when  you  thought  a  mote  was  in  ano- 
ther's eye,  that  there  was  a  beam  in  your  own,  as  verse  3. 
A  thing  that  among  heathens «  has  been  animadverted  on 
with  just  severity.    Nor  shall  I .  recharge  you  in  the  fol- 
towing  words,  'thaa  hjrpocrite,  (for  I  know  not  your  heart 
in  this  matter,)  but  I  would  have  you  re-consider,  with 
how  little  warrant  you  have  broadly  charged  that  worthy 
person  your  quarrel  is  about,  with  hjrpocrisy ;  tl^at  he  acted 
against  his  own  conscience,  because  Ue  acted  not  accord- 
ing to  yours :  as  if  yours  were  to  be  the  standard,  and  the 
eonscience-^feneral  to  mankind !  But  that  you  may  appi^e- 
hend  it  not  unpossible  for  a  man  to  follow  the  dictate  of 
conscience,  and  perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  yours,  though 
he  do  not  follow  yours;  I  shall  yet  have  recourse  to  a 
second  distinction,  before  laid  down,  viz.  between  the  dif- 
ferent notions  under  which,  or  causes  for  which,  men  of 
different  sentiments  may  decline  the  communion  of  this, 
or  that  church,  viz.  some,  as  thinkiag  it  essentially  defec- 
tive—others, as  judging.it  defective  in  some  circumstances 
only. — ^Now,  Sir,  S  any  man  decline  the  communion  of 
what  is  (however)  vulgarly  called  a  church,  as -counting 
it  really  no  chnrcn  at  till,  his  withdhiwing  or  abstaining 
from  i^  communion,  must  be  total  and  constant,  he  can 
have  no  comu^union  with  it  as  a  Christian  church  at  all. 
Bat  if  one  avoid  more  ordinary  communication  with  a 
church,  as  judging  it,  though  not  essentially  defective,  yet 
to  want  or  err  in  some  circumstances  so  considerable,  as 
that  he  counts  another  church  comes  nearer  the  common 
Christian  rule,  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  finds  its  admin- 
istrations more  condncmg  to  his  spiritual  advantage ;  he 
may  be  led,  by  the  judgment  of  his  conscience;  both, 
sometimes,  upon  weighty  and  important  reasons,  to  cdm- 
municate  witn  the  former,  and  continue  therein,  accord- 
ing as  those  reasons  shall  continue  urgent  upon  him :  and 
yet,  sometimes,  as  the  cessant  or  diminisned  weignt  of 
such  reasons  shall  allow,  to  commtinicate  with  the  other. 
They  that  will  not  admit  of  this  distinction,  thus  gene- 
rally proposed,  as  a  ground  of  such  different  practice  in 
the  ^reneral,  as  is  here  expressed ;  but  judge  not  only  es- 
sential perfection,  but  a  perfection  by  the  concurrence  of 
aii  desirable  accidents,  to  be  necessary  also  unto  Christian 
comnranion,  can  have  no  commtmion  with  any  Christian 
church  on  earth ;  for  where  is  any  to  be  found  every  way 
perfect  1    *Tis  true,  that  accidental  defects  niay  be  more 
or  less,  and  it  requires  great  accuracy  to  apply  what  is 
here  generally  said  to  particular  cases ;  nor  snail  that  be 
my  present  business;  I  nave  somewhat  else  of  greater  im- 
poi:tancc  to  do.    All  that  I  concern  myself  for,  is  only  to 
nave  it  considered,  that  a  man  of  cotiscience  may,  upon 
the  ^rtmnds  generally  mentioned,  vary  his  communion  as 
haxh  been  said,  while  he  keeps  himself  within  the  limits 
of  a  Christian  church,  essentially  true,  and  that  hath  no 
additions  destructive  of  that  essence.    And  if  he  mistake 
in  making  application  hereof  to  a  particular  case,  it  proves 
him  not  to  be  a  man  of  a  profligate  conscience,  or  of  none 
•c  all.    He  may  have  arguments  so  specious,  that,  suppos- 
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ing  he  err,  may  impose  upon  the  judgment,  and  thereby 
diirect  the  practice  of  a  very  intelligent,  discerning,  anil 
upright-hearted  man :  so  as  to  make  him  think  that  which 
is  perhaps  an  error,  his  present  duty;  and  so  not  offer  vio- 
lence to  his  conscience,  in  what  he  so  doth.  As,  judging 
such  a  church  true,  as  to  essentials,  he  may  thinlc  (occa- 
sion invitinff)  he  hath  greater  reason,  though  it  be  defec- 
tive in  accidents,  to  communicate  with  it  sometimes,  than 
to  shun  its  communion  always;  since  those  Christians 
that  agree  in  all'  the'  essentials  of  Christianity,  a^ee  in 
far  greater  things  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  disagree 
in.  He  must  have  mean  and  misshapen  thoughts  of 
Christian  religion,  that  thinks  not  the  great  doctrines  of 
faith,  ordinances  of  worship,  and  rules  of  daily  practice 
(common  to  us  all)  unspeakably  more  valuable,  than  this 
or  that  external  mode,  or  form,  of  religion,  that  is  but  ac- 
cidentally, and  mutably,  adherent  thereto.  And  what  if 
some  have  thought  that  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  their 
occasional  communion  with  a  church,  with  which  they 
have  not  constant  communion,  that  they  may  do  it  and 
themselves  that  right  before  the  world,  as  to  tfestifjr,  they 
decline  it  not  as  no  church ;  but  so  far  practically,  own  it, 
as  the  reason  of  the  thin^  requires :  why  may  they  not  be 
supposed  to  do  this,  as  thinking  it  a  good  reason,  whether 
it  oe  really  so  or  no,  without  going  against  conscience 
herein  7  And  yet  the  same  person  may,  perhaps,  think  the 
communiori  of  another  church  preferable,  and,  for  ordi- 
nary resort,  rather  to  be  chosen,  as  wherein  he  finds  the 
same  essence,  with  m6re  regular;  gratefhl,  and  advantar 
geous  modes  and  ways  of  aoministration. 

And  if  hereupon  it  should  be  said:.  But  since^  Sir,  you 
thinK  it  not  unlawful  to  communicate  with  such  a  church 
sometimes,  why  should  you  not,  for  common  order's  sake, 
do  it  always  % 

May  he  not  reply,  Pardon*  me  in  that,  good  Sir,  if  I 
think  I  owe  more  to  what  I  uike  for  Christ's  rule,  and  to 
the  discernible  advantage  of  my  own  soul ;  judging,  in 
these  respects,  that  communion  to  be  best,  which  I  more 
constantly  adnere  to.  I  say,  why  may  not  an  honest  well- 
meaning  man  reason  thus ;  and  do  accordingly,  (whether 
his  sentiments  herein  be  ri^ht  or  wrong,)  without  gainsay- 
ing his  &wn  conscience  1  And  the  rather,  for  that  the 
church  itself,. with  which  he  more  ordinarily  conununi- 
cates  not,  fas  comprehended  in  .the  stales  of  the  realm,)  so 
far  jpives  him  the  liberty  of  his  choice,,  as  to  reckon  his 
doing  herein  what  is  more  for  his  satisfaction,  and  advan- 
tage, no- punishable  thing!  Why  may  he  not  conscienti- 
ously say.  Let  me  be  ezcosed,  if  I  do  not  compliment  away 
things  tnat  are,  to  me,  of  so  great  importance ;  and  which 
they  to  whom  I  give  it,  cannot  but  count  a  profane  sort  of 
compliment  1 

Gtuestion.  But  should  not  the  latitude  of  a  Christian 
Carry  him  to  fix  his  communion  with  the  larger  and  more 
extensive  church  7 

Answer.  What !  Should  the  latitude  of  a  Christian 
bind  him  to  one  sort  of  Christians,  with  exclusion  of  all 
other  1  Never  was  that  noble  principle  of  true  Christian 
IcUitude  more  perverted,  or  turned  even  igainst  itself,  than 
if  it  be  uised''to  train  men  into  a  religiotB  bigotry !  As  if 
the  apostle!s  professing  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  to  thtf 
Jews  as  a  Jew,  &c.  must  signify,  that  ne  take  one  side,  and 
engage  with  the  Jews,  against  the  Gkntiles !  They  that 
refuse  confinement  to  the  largest  church  may  avoid  it,  not 
because;  they  should,  otherwise,  express  too  much  latimde, 
but  too'little. 

Some  may  here,  perhaps,  sav,  "  What  one  judges  best, 
ought  to  be  chosen  alwap.'^  And  indeed  nothing  is  more 
easy,  or  ordinary,  than  lor  them  that  have  little  compass 
of  thought,  to  pronounce'  hastily,  and  conclude  peremp- 
torily, even  beyond  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason. 
How  wotild  such  a  one  stare,  if  one  should  oppose  a  down- 
right negative  to  his  confident  assertion !  and  say,  What 
is  best,  in  matter  cf  practice,  is  not  to  be  chosen  and  done 
always  7  'Tis  not  enough  to  justify  such  a  choice,  and 
pracdce,  that  it  be  in  itself,  or  simply  best ;  but  that  it  be 
best,  m  present  circumstances,  and  all  things  considered, 
that  ougtit  to  be  considered,  in  the  present  juncture. 
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Let  here  another  distinction  be  remembered,  before  laid 
down.  Negative  precepts  oblige  to  every  point  of  time. 
Affirmative  do  not  so.  He  that  is  always  under  obliga- 
tion to  pray  solemnly,  is  not  obliged  to  be  always  solemnly 
at  prayer.  The  worship  of  God  is  better  than  most  actions 
of  our  lives ;  yet  the  saving  of  a  town  or  house  from  fire, 
yea,  the  pluckmg  of  a  sheep  or  an  ox  out  of  a  ditch,  is 
sometimes  to  be  preferred.  The  most  sacred  external 
act  of  duiy  becomes  a  sin,  when  it  excludes  that  which  is 
more  a  duty  at  that  time.  How  fatal,  ho«r  totallv  destruc- 
tive an  error  might  it  have  proved,  before,  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  always  to  have  thought  it  unlawftd  to  defend  them- 
selves jon  the  sabbath-day !  d  How  long  was  sacramental 
obsignation  in  the  wilderness  omitted  1  How  much  more 
may  attending  upon  such  an  institution,  in,  what  some 
may  think,  a  more  eligible  nianiter ;  if  there  be  a  reason 
that  outweiffhs ;  when,  not  the  substance  of  the  ordinance 
is  wanting,  but  what  is  counted  (perhaps  by  you)  a  fitter 
modus! 

To  be  plain  with  you,  Mr.  Prefacer,  suppose  you  judge 
kneeling  at  the  Lord's  table  a  sin,  (as  cautious  as  you 
are,  not  to  seem  to  take  this,  or  that  side,  in  these  contro- 
versies, wherein  you,  however,  unwarily  betrayed  your- 
self, as  hath  been  noted;  yet  my  supposing  it  doth  you  no 
hurt,)  and  suppose  you  judge  another  gesture  a  duty;  sup- 
pose you  judge  concurrence  in  ihe  use  of  the  liturgy  a  sin, 
and  the  unprescribed  way  (by  human  authority)  a  doty ; 
yet  who  hatn  empowered  you  to  make  such  sins  (if  thev 
were  such)  exclusive  from  Christian  communion  1  or  such 
duties,  conditions  of  it  1  Sometime,  surely,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood how  bold  an  adventure  it  is,  to  make  terms  of 
Christian  communion,  which  Christ  hath  never  made. 
There  are  sins  and  duties,  inimediately  by  Qod's  law  itself, 
that  he  never  inte^ed  to  be  so  charactenstical,  viz.  of  the 
unfit  or  fit  subjects  of  Christian  communion.  Pot  what  I 
hath  God  forbidden  any  to  be  admitted  to  Christian  comr 
munion,  but  such  as  are  perfect  in  knowledge  and  holi- 
ness 1  How  bold  a  self-assuming  then  is  it  in  you,  not  only 
to  make  sins  and  duties  which  uod  hath  never  made  so ; 
but  also  to  make  them  distin^ishing  terms  of  Christian 
communion !  which  is  far  higher,  and  the  more  Ansplent^ 
usurpation !  You  know,  or  it  is  meet  for  you  so  to  judge, 
that  many  pious  men  dare  not  parta)re  of  the  Lcrd'is  sup- 
per, otherwise  than  kneeling.  And  I  have  been  sufficiently 
assured  concerning  divers  of  eminent  sanctity,  that  they 
have  been  as  greatly  afiected,  and  had  as  high  elevaticms 
of  soul,  in  the  use  of  the  common  prayer,  as  others  in  any 
other  way  of  devotion. 

Now,  Mr.  Prefacer,  ought  another  man's  gust  to  have 
been  the  measure  of  theirs  1  would  you  have  these  men 
excluded  from  all  Christian  worship,  vtz.  in  society  with 
Christian  worshippers  1  To  say,  Let  them  worship  God 
with  those  of  their  own  way,  is  to  say  you  know  not  what. 
For  if  (as  by  your  rule  it  seems  to  oe  determined)  the 
thin^p  are  unlawful  and  exclusive  l^omall  Christian  com- 
munion in  worship,  there  ought  to  be  none  of  bxij  such 
way,  that  the3r  can  worship  with.  And  now,  Sir,  if  that 
be  your  conscience,  that  supposing  thei^e  be  never  so  many 
thousands  in  a  Christian  nation  Uiat  cannot  worship  God 
in  your  way,  you  would  have  them  paganized',  made  as 
heathens  and  pohlicans,  God  bless  me  from  your  con- 
science !  And  shall  this  be  your  way  ^  of  recommending 
yourself  to  Christian  communion  1  w  heresoever  such  a 
spirit  appears  of  zeal  against  such  and  such  external  forms ; 
(or  if  it  he  for  them,  'tis  all  one  to  me ;)  of  pride  and  self- 
esteem,  for  so  contemptibly  little  things ;  of  malice  and 
cruelty,  that  they  could  persecute  ev«n  to  the  death,  if  it 
were  in  their  power,  or  into  strange  countries,  such  as 
differ  from  them  in  things  of  no  greater  moment:  I  would 
sooner  be  of  a  fellowship  with  drunkards,  or  other  sensua- 
lists, rthough  I  hope  God  will  keep  me  from  both,)  than 
with  tnem ;  as  much,  as  I  count  a  devil  somewhat  a  worse 
thing  than  a  brute.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  herein  Satan 
is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light ;  ids  transformation 
is,  at  least,  in  this,  Very  inartificial.  He  apparently 
enough  shows  himself  to  belong  to  the  darkest  region. 
And  whereas  some  such  may  talk  of  ofiering  strange  fire, 
because  it  comes  not  from  their  altar ;  their  fire  is  as  much 
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stranser  than  Nadab's  and  Ahifatt^  as  c 
crated  fire  differs  from  infiiraai. 

You  will  say,  These  human  forms,  and  other  deTieci 
they  are  so  much  set  upon,  are  sins.  Sins  t  but  I  ask,  Do 
they  unchristian  a  man  1  They  will  be  much  ttore  om- 
magnified,  by  so  fervent  opposition,  than  hf  strioatDse. 
But  what  would  I  do  in  such  a  eaue  t  wonld  I  tM  r^ 
a  man  fhmi  the  Lord's  table,  how  serious  aoem',  thit 
would  not  communicate  otherwise  than  kneeling  1  D9, 
God  forbid !  Let  him  use  his  own  freedom,  and  befid^ 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind ;  he  shall  noc  oifend  me.  And 
thouirh  there  was  a  time  when  Christians  Were  forbidden 
kneeling  at  all  on  the  Lord's  day ;  I  had  rather  that  komu 
institution  wertf  n^lected,  than  any  good  man  debarred 
of  so  useftil  an  ordjsance.  I  should  never  ooarrel  witk 
any  man  for  that  gesture  itself.  But  I  should  uke  noone^ 
choice  of  it  the  better^  that  should  pretend  to  choose  it  for  a 
moral  reason.  For  instance,  as  expressive  of  greater  r^ 
verence;  because  a  moral  reason  must  immediately  Uad 
conscience ;  and  is  of  universal  extent,  must  equaliy  coa- 
cemall;  whence,  this  would  imply  an  accusatioaof  all 
other  Christian  cnurches  that  use  not  this  gestare,  as  ir- 
reverent, or  less  reverent  than  they  ought  to  be.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  other  measure  of  deiiimn,  or  of  that  wkicli 
oug^t  to  be,  but  some  law.  or  other ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
law  of  universal  obUg^on,  but  by  a  universal  law-fiTer. 
This  would  therefore  insinuate  an  accnsati9a  of  our  Lord 
himself  of  neglect,  in  not  making  such  a  law,  and  in  al- 
lowing a  different .  gesture  to  his  disciples,  when  he  fint 
appointed  that  ordinance.  Fot  though  their  gestare  was 
not  sitting,  it  is  more  probable  to  have  been  such,  as  w» 
those  times  and  countnsa  for  their  oidinaLry  table 


ml 
gesture.  And  this  other  I  should  use,  being  in  conuRh 
nion  with  those  that  use  it,  rather  sot  to  offend  them,  than 
please  the  master  of  the  house,  or  to  s&tisfy  mj  own  cchh 
science,  as  if  it  were  in  itself  a  sin  not  to  use  it  Bat  for 
them  that  use  it  on  that  account,  i.  c.  of  conscience  towards 
God ;  I  should,  according  to  the  mentioned  rule,  not  jndge, 
but  receive  (hem. 

And  whereas  some  may  think  it  would  introduee  eon* 
fusion  ^ito  the  church,  that  all  should  not  be  confined  to 
one  gesture  in  such  an  act  of  worship,  it  would  be  a  worse 
confusion  to  have  serious  Christians,  because  their  con- 
science  obliges  them  to  kneel,  when  others  do  not,  mingled 
with  Turks  and  infidels.  Nor  is  that  oneness  of  gestare 
more  necessary  to  any  order  that  is  itself  necessary,  tbift 
that  all  that  partake  together  in  such  an  ordinance,  be  01 
one  stature,  size,  or  sex ;  or  wear  all  garments  of  the  same 
shape  or  colour.  I  hope  for  a  tim^  when  Christianity 
will  be  the  religion  of  the  world.  While  it  is  cramned  it 
will  never  sroW'  I  hope  it  not  to  prevail  in  the  world,  \ff 
having  all  the  world,  in  every  minute  thing,  reduced  to  dM 
model  of  this  or  that  partv.  How  absurdlv  arrogant  would 
he  be,  that  .should  pray  tnat  all  the  world  mi^ht  be  of  one 
mind,  by  being  all  brought  to  be,  in  every  nice  punctilio, 
of  his  mind.  When  I  see  partition-walls  taken  down, 
truly  catholic  Christianity  coming  into  repute,  a  readiness 
and  promptness  of  mind,  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  in  the 
apostle's  true  meaning ;  when  the  great  things  of  reUgioa 
do  more  engage  men's  minds,  and  they  cease  to  TDBgoiff 
trifles ;  when  as  to  faults,  (real  or  supposed,)  men  no  lon- 
ger strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels;  when  the  lo^e « 
God  comes  to  govern  the  Christian  church,  and  reign  in 
the  hearts  of  men ;  then  will  the  kingdom  of  God  come 
with  power.  For  I  am  sure  the  spirit  of  love  is  the  sjirit 
of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  In  the  meantime,  I  de- 
clare myself  (as  I  have  often)  to  be  of  no  party,  self-dis- 
tinguished by  so  little  things.  '^  Nor,  when  the  visible 
church  of  Christ  on  earth  comes  to  be  confessedly  com- 
posed (as  of  olch  only  of  three  sorts,  catechumens,  peni- 
tents, and  the  ndeles,  with  their  infants,  can  it  be  mj 
^reat  ot  insuperable  difficulty,  whom  we  are  to  receire 
mto  our  communions,  and  wnom  we  are  to  exclude. 

And  thus,  Mr.  Prefacer,  I  have  said  all  I  intend,  as  to 
the  main  of  your  cause,  t.  e.  Whether  they  that  shall  not 
be  of  your  mind,  when  such  a  case  occurs  to  them,  as  tbai 
about  which  you  litigate,  and  shall  practise  otherwise,  (i  *- 
shall  not  please  you  J  should  thereiore,  except  they  repent 
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bi  uelfidtd  aU  other  Christiaii  commanicm  1  I  shall  say 
ooaore  toil,  except  what  may  oeeasionally  fall  in,  apoQ 
mf  g[ivmg  aome  short  remarks  as  to  the  manner  of  yoar 
treating  snch  worthy  persons,  whose  judgment  and  prao- 
tiee  agree  not  with  yours.  Herein,  because  I  never  inr 
tended  to  answer  your  book,  (thinking  what  I  have  said 
■lakes  that  needless,)  I  shall  only  note  some  passages  from 
it,  here  and  there. 

And  I  begin  with  the  title-page.  Where,  I  pray  yon 
Inquire  of  your  own  heart,  what  you  meant  by  that  sug: 
sestion  "  in  cases  of  preferment  V*  Was  it  not  to  iasinnate, 
mat  preferment  was  the  inducem^t  to  that  worthy  per- 
son, to  act  against  his  own  conscience  in  that  ease  1  when 
it  was  his  known  judgment,  testified  by  his  practice  seve- 
ral Tears  before.  Herein  you  should  have  been  spure.  YOu 
meddled  with  a  two-edged  weapon,  wherewith  you  vainly 
aimed  to  wound  him,  (for  a  sincere  conscience  is  invulne- 
rable,} bat  have  most  certainly  pounded  vourself.  You 
may  in  time  feel  the  wound;  hU  worse  while  you  don't 
If  he  can  sfaieerely  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  (as  for 
ought  yoia  know,  he  ciCn,)  Lord,  thou  knowest  this  man 
hath  wronged  me :  I  would  not  have  such  an  appeal  lying 
in  heaven  agamst  me  for  all  the  world !  How  can  vou  tell 
hat  that  sach  a  thing  was  desiened,  and  done  with  a  sin- 
cere aim  and  intention  of  mind  1  Among  heathens  it  hath 
not  been  imknown,  that  some  having  honorary  coronets 
oo&ferred  upon  them,  consecrated  them  to  their  gods.*  Is 
2t  impo^ible  somewhat  like  it  should  be  done  by  a  Chris- 
tian to  the  true  and  living  Qod  1  Are  you  so  qiuch  a 
stranger  to  a  devoted  life,  as  not  to  think  this  possible  1  You 
have  wronged  him,  when,  without  ground,  you  judged 
otherwise :  but  you  wronged  the  great  God  infinitely  more, 
whose  throne  you  presumed  to  usurp.  And  you  should 
have  been  able,  before  you  concluded  with  so  rash  con- 
fidence, to  prove  the  act  in  its  circumstance  unlawful.  If 
it  were  lawful .  go  among  them  you  thought  to  gratify, 
and  inqttire  who  of  them  will  think  a  conseqUept  prefer- 
ment could  make  it  unlawful  1  Therefore  four  insinua- 
tions, except  wherein  it  is  spitefVil  and  mischievous,  is  idle 
and  vain. 

Again,  your  subjoined  text  oi  Scripture,  "  If  the  Lord 
be  GodTfollow  him ;  but  if  Baal"-^for  what  purpose  was 
it  set  there  t  What!  to  signify,  that  the  God  <^the  dis- 
senters, and  of  the  established  ehnrch,  differ  as  the  living 
God  and  Baall  Did  you  take  this  for  a  piece  of  wit  1  'twas 
uncharitable.  Uncharitable!  that's  a  trifle  in  comparison  -, 
'twas  profane  and  most  impious  wit;  yet  you  are  mighty 
fond  of  the  conceit,  and  we  have  it  over  and  over  in  the 
book,  that  the  conformists  and  dissentf^rs  serve  two  Gods 
^  the  one  of  them  is  miscalled)  and  have  two  religions! 
The  Lord  that  hath  chosen  Jerusalem,  and  hs  truly  the 
congregations  of  England,  to  place  his  name  in  them,  (and 
whom,  as  invocated  m  many,  and  for  ought  appears  you 
intend  in  most  of  them,  you  blaspheme  ^3  a  senseless 
idoK)  rebuke,  and  forgive  yon! 

Tnis  may  occasion  some  idle  people  to  cry  out,  "  What ! 
at  ehnrch  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  a  meeting-house  in  the 
afternoon !  This  is  fine  1  and  what  will  now  become  of 
crar  religion  1"  And  what  is,  already,  become  of  his  reli- 
gion vrho  so  exclaims  1  Do  the  religion  of  the  church  and 
of  the  meeting-house  make  two  religionis  1  Wherein  do 
they  dififerl  The.sub^nce  of  the  same  religion  is  common 
to  tnem  both.  Therefore  the  modes  and  accidents,  wherein 
only  they  differ,  are  this  man's  religion.  And  can  any  man 
be  tbe  lietber  for  such  a  religion,  that  consists  of  modes 
and  accidents  1  'Tis  true,  that  religion  may  possibly  be  so 
hidicronsly  disguised  ana  misrepresented,  as  scarce  to  be 
fitly  owned  for  any  religion  at  ail.  But  this  cannot  be  said 
c^  moat  (if  of  any)  of  the  congregations  of  England,  of 
eitber  sort.  And  they  that  have  any  thing  of  charity,  or 
tbe  fear  of  Gkid,  about  them,  will  be  very  wary  how,  for  a 
misplaced  word,  or  indecent  action,  or  enression,  they 
censare  one  or  another  of  these  two  sorts  ot  solemn  wor- 
shipping assemblies,  as  having  nothing  of  God,  or  true 
rel^ion,  among  them. 

"niirty-nine  articles  are  given  us  for  the  summaryof  our 

feli^ion,  and  of  what  is  thought  to  appertain  to  it.  Thirty-: 

six  contain  the  substance  of  it,  wherein  we  agree:  three, 

tbe    additional .  appendices,  about  which  we  have  some 
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difiference.  With  such  a  man,  the  three  weigh  more  than 
all  the  thirty-six.  And  if  his  eyes  and  understanding  wen* 
useable  thmgs  with  him,  he  would  see  the  ehurch  is  ti 
meeting-house,  and  the  meeting-house  a  church.  Bff^ 
remote  are  these  men  l^om  the  temper  of  spirit  they  were 
directed  to  be  of,  that  had  fiir  greater  dilirences  amoni^ 
them  than  ours,  to  count  themselves  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus !  But  throughout  the  book,  such  as  are  of  tins  Chris- 
tian latitude  and  benignity  of  mind  towards  one  another, 
and  not  so  stingily  bigoted  to  a  party,  as  he.  are  treated 
with  this  sort  of  charity,  to  be  stylea  painted  hypocrites ; 
such  as  play  bo-peep  with  God  Almighty;  that,  if  such 
an  occasion  offer  itself  to  any  of  them  to  serve  God  and 
their  country,  in  a  public  station,  do  what  the  law  requires, 
and  which  tbey  thmk  they  may  sinlessly  db  in  order  to  it, 
do  trespass  upon  their  consciences,  an^  damn  their  own 
souls  to  serve  their  country.  And  they  that  censure  them 
not,  as  he  doth,  are  induced  to  forbear  it,  only  by  their 
gold  ring,' or  fine  aj^ax^l. 

And  that  he  would  have  all  such  as  use  that  liberty, 
which  their  consciences  and  the  divine  law,  as  they  think, 
•allow  them,  in  order  to  their  serving  God  and  their  conn- 
,try,  to  be  disfranchised,  and  made  inbapahltf  of  doing 
public  service  to  either,  t;  e.  for  doing  that,  which  as  wise 
men  as  he  count  indifierent ;  an^d  which  can  therefore 
make  no  one  either  a  better  or  worse  man,  or  Christian. 
And  would  draw  that  odium  upon  the  established  church, 
to  represent  it  as  if  it  sought  to  engross  all  power  to  itself, 
as  such,  even  in  civil  afiairs,  upon  so  insi^ificant  a  pre- 
tence !  than  which  he  could  not  attempt  doing  it  a  greater 
mischief,  or  more  directly  tending  to  mak^  it  intolerable 
to  the  prince,  nobility,  gentry,  and  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  nation  itself.  No  such  arts  need  to  be  used  to  expose 
the  .clergy  to  thie  ill-wiU'of  the  people,  and  raise  in  nobler 
minds  what  some  may  count  a  just  and  generous  disdain 
of  being  so  enslaved.  .  The  nature  of  man,  in  his  lapsed 
state,  is  so  alienated  from  God,  as  to' have  little  regara  for 
any  sacredness  of  persons  and  things,  by  which  only  they 
become  related  to  oim. 

The  church  of  Rome  hath  not  gained  much  upon  kings 
and  princes,  of  later  years^  by  anecting  to  make  them  de- 
pendent on  ner.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  pre-appreheri^ 
what  may  at  length  engage  them  against  h%r,  to  ner  final 
ruin :  t.  c.  to  make  themliat€  her,  eat  her  flesh,  and  bum 
her  with  fire>  In  that  church,  this  caprice  first  began  in 
their  domimwn  tenvporale^  in  grtUiafitkdaium ;  ahdtnenee 
by  a  strangely  wide  sort  of  stride  or  skip,  even  of  a  hea- 
venly, width,  from  pole  to  pole,  'twas  got  quite  among  an- 
other sort  01  men.  treading  antipodes  to  the  former,  in  the 
imn^odest,  rude  claim,  and  appropriation  to  themselves,  of 
the  entire  privilege  and  prerogative  of' the  saints'  reign. 
'Tis  the  easiest  thing  in  tne  world^  when  any  sort  or  pairty 
of  men  hafie  got  power  into  their  hands,  to  saint  tnem- 
selves,  and  unsaint  all  other  men,  at  their  own  pleasure. 
But  do  the  civil  rights  of  men  depend  upon  such  (t.  e. 
so  ea»ily  abusable)  pretences  1  We  are  saying  nothing  now 
of  their  lights,  claimable  fhmi  God  himself  but  flrom  one 
another ;  and  even  sa6h  rights  none  could  nave,  t.  e.  that 
are  claimable  from  their  fellow-creatures,  or  thei>  (coa- 
cives)  fellow-memberSj  under  any  government,  but  by 
some  original  grant,  one  way  or  other  conveyed  rrom  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  rights. 

But  hath  he  ever  given  Christians,  (or  saints,)  as  such,  a 
right  to  s^ize  the  rights  and  properties  of  other  meni  Tne 
notion  of  the  saints'.reign,  because  we  find  it  in  the  Holy 
Bible,  is  not  to  be  torn  out,  but  must  have  its  true  sense 
assigned  it.  And  if  there  be  a  time  yet  to  come,  wherein 
it  shall  have  place ;  it  must  mean,  tnat  a  more  general 
pouring  forth  of  the  Spirit  shall  introduce  a  supervening 
sanctity  upon  rulers,  as  well  as  others;  not  to  give  every 
man  a  rignt  to  rule,  (for  who  should  then  be  ruled  1)  but 
to  enable  and  incline  them  that  shall  duly  have  a  right,  to 
rule  better.  And  so  the  kingdom  will  be  the  saints,  when 
it  is  administered,  by  some,  and  for  others,  who  are  so.  If 
God  have  allowed  to  men,  as  men,  any  rights,  t.  e.  that  are 
claimable  against  other  men ;  and  should  again  give  a  right 
to.  Christians  in  other  men's  'properties ;  to  what  a  strait 
and  distress  were  the  rest  of  the  world  reduced !  Might 
not  any  of  them  say,  Since  one  most  be  a  man  before  he 
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can  be  a  Christian,  what  am  I  to  do  in  this  easel  most.  I 
unman  myselfl  ana  lose  the  liAts  I  have,  as  such,  that  I 
may  recover  them  by  being  a  Christiall  1  I  had  them  as  a 
man  before,  sufficiently  to  secure  me  against  the  claim  of 
all  others.  What !  but  not  against  Christians  ?  Then  axe 
they  an  unmanned  sort  of  men !  And  whereas  obUpfalions 
accompany  rights,  what  lawless  men  are  these  Christians ! 
But  whereas  God  hath  in  i^reat  compassion  to  the  world 
appointed  it  to  be  Christianized,  he  hath  with  equal  wis- 
dom chosen  the  fittest  methods  for  it ;  i.  e.  not  to  commis- 
sion Christians  to  divest  other  men  of  their  idl,  unless  they 
become  Christians ;  but  to  let  men  see,  Christianity  had 
no  design  to  disturb  the  world,  or  disquiet  them  in  their 
former  possessions,  though  they  should  not  be  Christians; 
bnt  that  they  might  enjoy  them  with  higher  advantage,  if 
they  be,  in  orcur  to  another  world.  If  Gk)d  had  made 
Christianity  the  measure  of  civil  rights  to  manklAd,  his 
sovereignty  were  not  to  be  disputed ;  but  he  never  everts 
acts  of  sovereignty,  but  by  the  direction  of  his  wisdom. 
Wheresoever,  the  sound  ofthe  Christian  Dame  comes,  if  it 
carried  that  avowed  principle  with  it,  that  Christians:  as 
such,  had  a  right  to  out  all  other  men  of  their  birth-risnts; 
instead  of  becoming  (he  religion  of  the  world,  nothing 
could  more  directly  tend  to  engage  And  inflame  all  the 
world  against  it,  and  make  them  endeavour  its  utter  extir- 
pation, as  a  thing  Intolerable  to  mankind.  Nor  could  they 
have  any  so  plausible  pretence  against  it  besides ;  having 
nothing  in  itself,  but  what  must  render  it  most  amiable 
and  self-recommendiog.  Did  the  Spaniards'  methods  for 
.Christianizing  America,  recommena  the  Christian  faith  to 
that  miseri^le  people  1  And  if  Gk>d  himself  would  never 

S've  such  a  power,  for-  introducing  the  very  substance  of 
hristian  religion  itself;  how  intolerable  must  it  be  for 
any  sort  or  church  of  Christians,  to  claim  and  use  it  for 
the  introduction  of  their  own  additions  to  Christianity,  as 
the  church  of  Rome  hath  notoriously  long  done !  And 
time  will  show  the  event,  as  conunon  reason  doth  the  ten- 
dency of  it. 

And,  Sir,  though  the  strain  of  youc  discourse  shows  your 
no  great  kindness  to  this  established  church,  the  compli- 
ments which  here  and  there  you  bestow  upon  it,  too 
broadly  show,  as  if,  under  a  colour  of  kindness,  you  would 
tempt  it,  to  adm  at  loading  itself  with  such  a  weight  of 

rerand  greatness  as,  you  ma]^  think,  must  finally  sink 
Its  more  real  friends,  our  civil  rulers,  are  more  wisely 
kind  to  it,  and  give  it  no  more  interest  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment, than  it  may  moie  safely  bear.  They  never  exact 
in  order  to  any  one's  having  a  share  therein,  a  total,  con- 
stant conformity  to  all  its  ntes,  as  3rou  would  have  them. 
And  have  only  designed  by  the  limits  they  have  set,  the 
excluding  that  sort  of  men^  whose  known  principles  make 
them  more  incapable  of  human  society,  than  mere  pagans. 
But  especially,  tis  not  to  be  let  pass,  that  you,  or  your 
author,  industriously  represent  the  primitive  English  puri- 
tans, (concerning  whom  it  were  in  some  respect*^  well  for 
you,  if,  as  the  great  author  you  mention  speaks,  your 
soul  were  with  theirs,Y  as  if  they  were  generally  or  your 
stingy  narrow  spirit.  I  wonder  how  you  could  think  to  im- 
iK)se  upon  the  worl4  in  ai  matter  of  so  recent  memory.  This 


attempt  had  been  more  nrudently  deferred  till  three  or 
four  ages  hencei;  especially  if  freat  care  had  been  taken, 
in  the  meantime,  that  all  books  were  .burnt,  or  buried, 
that  give  any  account  of  them.    How  notorious  is  it,  that 
generally  they  that  continued  in  their  native  land,  as  far 
tne  greater  number  did,  looked  not  n&on  the  chuich  of 
England  as  no  church !  That  they  wished  her  more  re- 
formed ;  but  in  great  part  kept  in  her  commnnioQ,  (their 
principal  leaders  and  the  pesple,)  taking  other  oppoTtoni- 
ties  or  spiritual  improvement,  as  they  could ;  for  which 
they  often  ran  great  hazards.    In  6S,  the  same  spirit  and 
sentiment  afresn  appeared;  when  most  of  the  considenble 
ejected  London  ministers  met,  and  agreed  to  hold  occa- 
sional communion  with  the  (now)  re-established  church: 
not  quitting  their  own  ministry,  or  dftclining  the  exercise 
of  it,  as  they  could  have  opportunity.  And  as  far  as  I  could 
by  inquiry  learn,  I  can  little  doubt  this  to  have  been  the 
judgment  of  their  fellow-sufiferers  through  the  nation,  in 
great  part,  ever  since.  *  How  could  you  have  the  confi- 
dence to  represent  this  as  a  new  thing;  and  an  i^iostacj 
from  primitive  puritanism !  that  hath  so  much  in  it  of  ihe 
spirit  of  primitive  Christianity ;  such  lai^eness  of  mind! 
such  reverence  of  what  bears  a  divine  stamp  and  signsr 
ture  upon  it,  undefaced !  such  benignity,  even  towards 
them  by  whom  they  suffered !   How  strMigely  inverted, 
Sir,  do  things  lie  in  your  mind !  must  we  accordingly     | 
transpose  the  names  of  virtue  and  vicel  And  by  how 
much  more  illustrious  any  render  themselves  by  the  emi- 
nent virtues  of  pride,  fury,  self-conceit,  censorionsness,  to 
the  damning  of  every  body,  that  in  all  things  do  not  think, 
and  do,  as  tnev !  Are  these  thin^  with  you  characters  of 
the  most  excelleiit  sorts  of  Christians  1 

If  I  had  seen  any  thing  in  your  book  that  needed,  or 
deserved,  a  particular  answer,  I  should  not  have  balked 
it.     But  seeing  nothing  that  looks   like  reasoning,  bnt 
what  is  so  idly  sophistical,- that  any  out  of  common  sense 
can  see  through  it ;  such  as  that,  '^How  can  a  man  dissent 
and  conform  at  the  same  time  1"  when  ail  the  world 
knows,  or  may,  conformity  consists  of  numerous  parts; 
and  is  it  such  a  miracle  for  a  man  to  conform,  in  some 
part,  and  not  in  eversrpartt  conscientiously  to  scrapie 
constant  entire  conformity,  and  not  scruple  some  jpart  oi 
it,  at  some  time  1   If  any  think  such  talk  needs  rarther 
answering,  let  them  seek  it  elsewhere.     And  for  your  re- 
plying, I  shall  not  prescribe  to  you ;  only  I  can  assnre 
you,  tnat  thereby,  neither  you,  nor  any  man  else,  shall 
divert  me  from  nqy  much  more  important,  pleasant  work; 
unless  I  see  somewhat  that  shall  make  it  wonh  my  while. 
The  person  you  criminate,  may  yet,  notwithstanding  wbal 
you  have  said,  be  in  the  right  for  ou^ht  I  see.   And  there- 
fore, to  any  such  whose  case  this  is,  or  may  be,  I  can 
only  say,  that  their  rule  having  been  consulted  with  seri- 
ous diligence,  as  I  hope  it  hatn :  and  their  end  a  secr^ 
between  God  and  them,  which,  it  it  be  sincere,  is  enough 
for  them ;  they  have  no  cause  to  be  discouraged,  but  goon, 
and  prosper.    But,  Mr.  Prefacer,  if  your  judgment,  upon 
the  case  itself,  be  true ;  I  conceive  that  truth,  accompa- 
nied with  your  temper  of  spirit,  is  much  worse  than  their 
error. 
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1  AM  not  9t  all  wlicitous,  that  the  voild  should  know  the  history  of  the  conception  of  this  treatise.  If  there  be  an/ 
thlbf  tfafct  akall  recompense  the  j^as  of  sueh  as  rmy  think  fit  to  gire  thcnMves  the  trouble  t^  {MrUiiAff  i^  intM 
work  itself^  I  should  yet  think  it  too  much  an  undenraluing  of  them,  if  I  did  reckon  the  minuter  circumstances  relt- 
ting  thereto,  fit  matter  for  their  entertainment.  Nor  am  I  more  concerned  to  have  it  known  what  were  the  indoce- 
ments  to  the  publication  of  it.  Earnest  protestations  and  remonstrances  of  our  good  intentions  in  such  undertakings, 
as  they  leave  men  still  at  liberty  to  believe  or  doubt  at  their  pleasure ;  so  they  gain  us  little  if  they  be  beUeved.  It  is 
no  ea^  matter,  to  carry  one  even,  constant  tenour  of  spirit  through  a  work  of  time.  Nor  is  it  more  easy  to  pass  t 
settled  invariable  judgment  concerning  so  variable  a  subject ;  when  a' heart  that  may  seem  wholly  framed  and  set  for 

Y  God Xhi&  hour,  shall  look  so  quite  like  another  thing  the  next,  and  chani^e  figures  and  postures  almost  as  6Iten  aSir 
dothOioughts.  "And  if  a  manahotfd' ^mStfttlcen  in Mgihg  hunJBelf,.it  weutd*^ Vim  mend  th& m8tRrr7tb*hIvnI^ 
eeived  others  also  into  a  good  opinion  of  him.  But  if  ne  can  approve  himself  to  God  in  the  simplicity  of  an  hmeA 
and  undeceived  heart,  the  .peace  that  ensues  is  a  secret  between  God  and  him.    '^They  are  theatre  enough  to  ooe 

Y'anotber,  as  he  said  to  nis  friend.    'Tis  an  enclosed  pleasure :  a  joy  which  the  stranger  cannot  intermeddle  with. 

f  'Tis  therefore  any  man's  concernment  herein  rather  to  satisfy  himself  than  the  world.  And  the  world's,  ratkerto 
understand  the  des^  Qf  the  work  than  the  author ;  and 'whither  it  tends,  rather  than  whereto  he  meant  it.  And  'tis 
obvious  enough,  to  what  good  purposes  discourses  of  this  nature  may  serve.  This  is,  in  the  design  of  it,  wholly  prac- 
tical ;  hath  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  disputation.  If  there  be  any  whose  business  it  is  to  promote  a  private,  divided 
interest ;  or  who  place  the  sum  of  their  religion  in  an  incontideraUe  and  doubtfvl  opHuon ;  it  dotli  not  unhallow  their 
altars,  nor  offer  any  hffront  to  theSr  idol.  It  intends  no  quarrel  to  any  contending,  angrt  p&Hj*;  but  deals  upoD  thin^ 
in  the  substance  whereof  Christians  are  at  a  professed  a^eement.  And  hath  therefore  tne  greater  probabili^  of  ddng 
good  to  some,  without  the  offence  of  any.  'Tis  indeed  equally  matter  of  complaint  and  wonder,  that  men  can  find  so 
much  leisure  to  divert  from  such  things,  wherein  there  is  so4nuch  both  of  importance  and  pleasure,  unto  (what  one 
would  think  should  have  little  of  temptotton^ir  ^Otvmfeai  in  it)  cnmentiaus  jangling.  It  might  rather  be  thought  iu 
fisiUe  fhiits  and  tendencies  thould  render  it  the  most  dreadful  thing  to  every  serious  beholder.  What  tra^^edies  hith 
it  wrouffht  in  the  Christian  church  I  Into  how  weak  and  languishmg  a  condition  hath  it  brought  the  religion  of  pny 
fessed  Christians !  Hence  have  risen  the  intemperate,  preternatural  heats  and  angersthat  have  spent  its  strength  ud 
spirits,  and  make  it  look  with  so  meagre  and  pale  a  face.  We  have  had  a  greater  mind  to  dispole  than  live;  and  to 
contend  about  what  we  know  Aet,  (ban  fot^naoiise  the  far  greater  things  a*  Isnow;  said- which  more  directly  tead  to 
nourish  and  maintain  the  divine  life.  The  author  of  that  ingenious  sentence,t  (whoever  he  were,)  hath  fitly  expressed 
what  is  the  noisome  i>roduct  of  die  itch  of  disputing.  It  hath  begot  the  ulcerous  tumours,  which,  besides  their  ovn 
offensive  soreness,  drain  the  body,  and  turn  what  should  nonri.sh  that  into  nutriment  to  themselves.  And  its  effects  ait 
not  more  erievons  than  the  pleasures  whkh  it  afifects  and  puraues  are  UBeonth  and  unnatural.  tThe  rough  touch  of  aa 
ungentle  hand.  That  only  pleases  which  exasperates,  (as  the  moralist  aptly  expresses  some  like  disaffection  of  diseased 
minds.)    Toil  and  vexation  is  their  only  delight.    What  to  a  sound  spirit  would  be  a  pain,  is  to  these  a  pleasure. 

Which  is,  indeed,  the  triumph  of  the  disease,  that  it  adds  unto  torment,  reproach,  and  mockery,  and  imposes  npoa 
men  by  so  iidieii)Maa<dchialnn-(\s4iletlity  atamaade  la  takapleasuR  m  pmishin^  themsalvaa)  tkat  0fC&  the  most 
sober  can  scarce  look  on  in  a  fitter  posture,  than  with  a  compassionate  smile.  All  which  were  yet  somewhat  moie 
tolerable,  if  that  imagined,  vanishing  pleasure  were  not  the  wnole  of  their  gain ;  or  if  it  were  to  be  hoped,  that  so  greet 
a  present  real  pain  and  smart;  should  be  recompensed  with  as  real  a  consequent  fruit  and  advantage.  But  we  knov, 
that  generally  py  how  much  any  thing  is  mbre  disputabie,  the  less  it  is  necessary  or  conducible  to  the  Christian  lift< 
God  hath  jrracious^  provided  tliat  wliat  we  are  to  live  by.  should  not  cost  us  so  dear.  And  possibly,  as  there  is  less 
dttCasl6n  cff  distfutit^  aboiit  ihe  more  moinentbus  things  of  itsliadbn ;  so  diere  may  be  somewhat  more  of  teodestr  asd 
tftra  Ih  rcif^tence  to  what  is  so  c(^ftss)ftdly  vtenerafclte  anff  s^r^,  (though  too  many  are  ovarbbM  even  Kere  alsojUiaA 
ao  foolishly  io  trifle  with  such  things.  Therefore  more  commonly,  where  that  humour  prevails,  men  diten  Artnn 
those  plainer  things,  with  some  slighter  and  -superficial  reverence  to  them,  but  more  heartily  esteeming  them  insi|ttd 
and  jejune,  because  they  have  less  in  them  to  gratify  that  appetite,  and  betake  themselves  to  such  things  about  which 
they  may  more  plausibly  contend :  and  then,  what  pitiM  tnfles  oftentimes  take  up  their  time  and  tEonghts;  ques- 
tions and  problems  of  like  weighty  importance,  very  often,  with  those  which  Jthe  above  named  authorf  tells  us,  thli 
disease  among  the  Greeks  prompted  them  to  trouble  themselves  about,  as, "  What  number  of  rowers  Ulysses  hadi 
Which  was  written  first,  the  Iliad  or  the  Odysses,  Ac.  1  So  that  (as  he  saith)  they  spent  their  lives  very  operousfy  doing 
nothing.    Their  conceits  being  such,  that  if  they  kept  them  to  themselves,  they  could  yield  them  no  frnit ;  and  if  they 

Kblished  them  to  others,  they  should  not  seem  thereby  the  more  learned,  but  the  more  troublesome''  to  this  purpose 
truly  speaks.  And  is  it  not  to  be  resented^  that  men  should  sell  away  th^  solid  strength  and  vital  joy  which  a  sen- 
ons  soul  would  find  in  substantial  religion,  for  such  toys  t  Yea,  and  not  only  famish  themselves,  but  trouble  the  world, 
and  embroil  the  church  with  their  impertmencies !  If  a  man  be  drawn  forth  to  defend  an  important  trath  against  an 
injurious  assauK,  it  were  treacherous  aetf-lova  to  purchase  his  own  peace  by  declining  it  Or  if  he  did  sometimes  taia 
his  thoughts  to  some  of  our  petty  questions,  that  with  many  are  so  notly  agitatad,  for  reareation-sake,  or  to  tiy  his  wit 
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ind  exercise  his  reason,  wfubcnt  starring  his  posBians  to  the  distarbonoe  of  othen  or  himself;  *twtte  an  innocent  dl> 
Totisemeiit,  and  the  best  parpose  that  things  of  that  nature  are  capable  of  serving.  But  when  contention  becomM  a 
mai  element,  and  he  cannot  live  out  of  that  fire :  strains  his  wit  and  niAa  hia inyention  to  find  siatter  of  qoartel; 
is  reaolved,  nochinff  said  or  done  by  others  shall  please  him,  only  because  he  nMtns  to  please  himself  in  dissenlinff ; 
tetes  odIt  thath9  may  dispute,  and  lores  disscSition  for  itself:  this  is  the  unnatuxld  humour  that  hath  so  un^)eak- 
ablftrooblea  the  church,  and  dispirited  religion,  anl  filled  men's  souls  with  wind  and  vanity ;  yea,  with  fire  and  fury. 
Tliis  hath  made  Christians  gladiators,  and  the  Christian  world  a  clamorous  theatre,  while  men  have  equal^  afifected 
to  contend,  and  to  make  ostentation  or  their  abiU^  so  to  do. 

AnA,  sardy,  as  it  is  highly  pleasurable  to  retire  oneself,  so  it  is  charitable  to  call  aside  others  out  of  this  noise  and 
thranff,  to  consider  silenuy  and  feed  upon  the  known  and  agreed  things  of  oxui  religion ;  whkh  immediately  lead  to 
both  Die  duties  and  delights  of  it  Among  which  there  are  none  more  evident  and  undoubted,  none  less  entangled 
vith  controversy,  none  more  pfefitable  Mid  ple^sanl,  than  Ihe  fatm  %ike&m^em  oft^  rightecms,  which  this  discourse 
treats  of  The  last  end  is  a  oMlter  ho  uU«  ttspataUa.  thit  His  eoiunoniy  thlburkt  (whieft  is  elsewhere  more  distinctly 
spoken  to)  not  to  be  the  object  of  election,  and  so  not  of  deliberation  consequently,  but  of  simple  intenticm  only,  because 
men  are  sapposed  to  be  generally  agreed  as  touching  that  And  the  knowledge  and  intention  of  it  is  aqpparendy  the 
very  soul  or  religion ;  animates,  directs,  enlivens,  and  sweetens  the  whole  th^nreof.  Without  which,  religion  were  the 
Tsinest,  most  irrational,  and  most  unsavoury  thing  in  the  world.  For  what  were  there  left  of  it,  but  an  empty  uaoo- 
coontable  formality,  a  series  of  spiritless  and  merely  scenical  observances  and  actions  without  a  design  1  For  whereas 
in  men's  actions  else,  mediately  tend  to  the  la^  end,  but  that  not  keing  in  view  with  the  most,  they  pitch  upon  other 
jnterrenient  ends ;  which,  though  abstracted  from  the  last,  should  not  be ;  yet  they  are  actually  to  them  the  reason  of 
their  actions,  and  infuse  a  vigour  and  livelinesainto  them :  religion  aiming  immediately  at.  the  last  end,  that  being 
taken  away,  hath  no  rational  end  or  design  at  all.  And  it  cannot  but  be  a  heartless  busineas,  witkigfeal  soleinnitv,  in 
a  eontinoed  coarse,  to  do  nothii»  but  profestedly  trifle,  or  keep  up  a  custctm  of  certain  soleimi  peitomaaccs  which 


kve  BO  hnaginable  scope  or  eaa.  And  because  the  more  clearly  tnis  our  liast  end  is  understood,  the  more  powerfiilly 
sad  sweetly  It  attracts  and  moves  the  soul,  this  treatise  endeavours  to  give  as  plain  and  positive  a  state  and  notion  of 
it  88  the  text  insi^ed  on,  compared  with  other  Scriptures,  would  afiS>raio  so  weak  an  eye. 

And  because  men  are  so  apt  to  abuse  themselves  with  the  vain  and  self-contradicting  hones  of  attaining  this  end, 
witkoflt  erer  having  their  spirits  firamed  to  it,  or  walking  in  the  way  that  leads  thereto,  as  if  mey  oonld  come  to  heaven 
kr(^ice,  or  without  «ny  design  or  care  of  theirs ;  the  proportion  is  endeavoured  to  be  ^own.  between  that  Divine 
niflDeis,  in  the  vision  ana  participation  whereof  this  blessedness  consists,  and  tj^e  righteousness  that  disposes  and  leads 
toil  Which  magr  it  be  monitory  to  the  ungodly  and  profane,  who  hate  and  scorn  the  likeness  of  Qod  wherever  they 
behold  it   Axid  let  me  tell  such  from  (better-instructed)  pagans,  7%U  *  ihtre  U  nafHan^  more  Wte  or  more  aeceptahU    , 
U  My  ilea  a  sum  that  is  in  the  knwer  of  his  soul  truly  good^  Ufko  excels  other  mtn,  askeu  kimself  ezeelUd  (pardon  his   > 
kneMe)h  the  immortai  OoA.    T%at  i  hekoeen  Ood  amA  good  men  there  is  afriendshif^  hymeans  of  virtue  $  a  friend   \ 
^,p^abndred,aUkenessi  'v^tamuch  tndnas  the  good  m^m  di/^rs /r<na  Cf<4  ^lU  t» /tivtf,  (here  sprinkle  a  grain    ; 
w  tvo,)  Semr  Ms  diadple,  uiatator,  and  very  of-Sfring.     That  t  God  is  fuU  of  ieUigwUion  against  such  as  nproa4:h 
mtJ^isUtetohimfOrtheapraiseonethatiscontrarUyafededf  (or  \uihke{)  hd  such  is  the  good  man(ue.  he  jbobi^ 
&eQo4.)   A  good  fMn  (fia  it  shonljBftet  follows)  is  iSi  holiest  tjUngi^  ; 

Mid  !et  nie  warn  such  haters  of  holiness  and  holy  men  in  the  words  of  this  author  immediately  snbfoined  ;f  And    ; 
ttu  Infftr  this  ceuaoj  ffUd  thouieing  ha  a  fluzn,  the  son  of  a  man,  no  more  ofend  in  speaking  agasnst  a  hero,  one  whs 
vamefOod. 

Methinks  men  sfliould  be  ashamed  to  profess  the  belief  of  a  life  to  come.  wMle  they  cannot  behold  withoat  indi^a- 
tBB,  nsr  mention  bat  with  deriirion,  that  holiness  without  which  it  can  never  be  attained,  and  which  is  indeed  the  seed 
ndpriadMe  of  the  things  itself.  Bat  such  are  not  likely  much  to  trooUe  themselves  with  this  discouraft  There  is 
Jtale  in  k  Indeed  of  art  or  ornament  tp  mvite  or  gratify  such  as  the  subject  itself  invites  not  And  nothing  at  all  but 
vhat  was  apprehended  might  be  some  way  use ftd.  The  affectation  of  garnishing  a  margin  with  thf  names  of  authors, 
I  have  ever  thought  a  vain  pedantry ;  yet  have  not  declined  the  occasional  use  of  a  few  th&t  occurred.  He  that  writes 
to  the  world,  must  reckon  himself  debtor  to  the  wise  and  tpiwise.  If  what  is  done  shall  be  found  with  any  to  have 
pnmoted  its  proper  cad ;  his  praises  to  Ood  shall  follow  it  (as  his  prayers  do  that  it  may)  who  professes  himself, 

■      A  well-wilier  to  the  sonjs  of  men^ 

J.  HOWB. 
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Tou  whose  hearts  are  set  on  heayen,  who  are  daily  laying  up  a  treasure  there,  here  is  a  welcome  messenger,  to  tell 
you  more  than  perhaps  yon  hsire  Veil  considered,  of  the  nature  of  yoor  ftUore  blessedness,  and  to  illustrate  the  map 
of  the  land  of  promise,  and  to  bring  yon  another  clnster  of  its  grapes :  here  is  a  useful  help  to  make  you  know  that 
holiness  doth  participate  of  glory,  and  that  heaven  is  at  least  virtually  In  the  seed  of  grace.    Thoi^h  this  life  be 
properly  callea  a  life  of  fkith,  as  contradistinct  from  the  intuition  and  fruition  hereafter,  as  well  as  from  the  lowe    I 
life  of  sense ;  yet  is  it  a  great  truth,  and  not  sufficiently  considered  and  improved,  that  we  have  here  more  than  faith, 
to  acquaint  us  with  the  blessedness  expected.    Between  faith  and  glory,  there  is  the  spirit  of  holiness,  the  love  of  Goi, 
the  heavenly  desires,  which  are  kindled  by  faith,  and  are  those  branches  on  which  the  happy  flower  and  fruit  mint 
rrow :  they  are  the  name  and  mark  of  Goa  upon  us :  they  are  our  earnest,  oufpled^,  and  the  first  fruits.    And  is  not 
Uiis  more  than  a  word  of  promise  only  1    Therefore  though  all  Christians  must  live  by  faith,  marvel  not  that  I  teO 
you,  that  you  may,  you  must,  have  more  than  faith.  .  Is  not  a  pledge  and  earnest,  a  nrst-froits,  more  1    Therefoe 
nave  Christians  not  only  a  Spirit  to  evidence  their  title,  but  also  some  foretaste  of  heaven  itself.  .  For  faith  in  Christ 
is  to  recover  us  to  God ;  and  so  much  as  we  have  of  God,  so  much  of  fruition ;  and  so  much  as  faith  hath  kindled  ia 
you  of  the  love  of  God,  so  much  foretaste  you  have  of  heaven ;  for  you  are  deceived,  if  you  think,  thflt  anyone  noiios 
speaketh  more  to  you  of  heaven,  and  of  your  ultimate  end,  than  M«  1ov9  of  Chd,    And  though  no  unsmmd  fl^rounded 
faith  will  serve  to  cause  this  sacred  love,  yet  when  it  is  caused,  it  over-tops  this  cause ;  and  he  that  perceiveth  the 
operations  of  a  strong  effectual  love,  hath  an  acquaintance  with  God  and  heaven  which  is  abOVe  that  of  beheriag. 
Ffuth  seeth  the  feast,  but  love  is  the  tasting  of  it.    And  therefore  it  is.  that  the  holiest  souls  stick  closest  unto  God,  be- 
cause (though  their  reasoning  faculty  may  be  defective)  they  know  him  by  the  highest  and  most  tenacious  kind  of 
knowledge  which  this  world  affordeth,  (as  I  have  late^  shown  elsewhere.)    Here  you  have  described  to  yon,  the  true 
witness  of  the  Spirit ;  not  that  of  supposed  internal  voices,  which  they  are  usually  most  take|i  up  with,  who  ban  the 
smallest  knowledge,  and  faith,  and  love,  and  the  ^eatest  self-esteem,  or  spiritual  pride,  with  the  strongest  phantisia 
and  passions:  but  the  pt^lective  and  the  sealing  testimony,  the  divine  niiture.  the  renewed  ima^  of  God^  whose chilta 
are  known  by  being  like  to  their  heavenly  father,  even  by  being  holy  as  ne  is  holy.    This  is  the  Spirit  of  adoptJA, 
bv  which  we  are  inclined,  by  holy  love' to  God,  and  confi<fence  in  him,  to  cry  Abba  Father,  and  to  nv  imto  him:  the 
Smjrit  of  sanetificalion  is  thereby  in  us  the  Spirit  of  adoption ;  for  both  signify  but  the  giving  us  tnat  love  to  God, 
wnich  is  the  filial  nature,  and  our  Father's  imafe.' 

And  this  treatise  doth  na,ppi\y  direct  thee  to  Uiaf  fiaithfril  beholding  God  in  righteousness,  which  miust  here  begin 
this  blessed  assimilatian,  which  full  intuition  will  for  ever  perfect.  It  is  a  happy  sign  that  God  is  about  to  repair 
our  ruins  and  divisions,  when  he  stirreth  up  his  servants  to  speak  so  much  or  neaven ;  and  to  call  up  the  minds  of 
impatient  complainers,  and  contentious  censurers,  and  ignorant  self-conceited  dividers,  and  of  woridly,unskilfiil,ana 
xmmerciful  pastors,  to  look  to  that  state  where  all  the  godly  shall  be  one;  and  to  torn  those  thoufhts  to  the  fbxtheranee 
of  holiness;  to  provoke  one  another  to  Jove  and  to  good  works,  which  too  many  lay  out  upon  their  hay  and  stnbbk; 
and  to  eaH  men  from  judging  and  despising  each  other  (and  worse  than  both  those)  about  tneir  meats  and  drinks,  and 
days,  to  stndy  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  he  that  in  these  things  serveth  Christ  (in  which 
his  kingdom  doth  consist)  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  approved  of  men,  that  are  wise  and  good.  Let  us  therefore  foUov 
after  the  things  whidi  xnake  forpeace,  and  uungs  wherewith  one  may  edify  an<^er.  Whilst  the  contentions  for 
meats  will  destroy  the  work  of  God,  (Rom.  xiv.  17— 30  J  the  union  between  peace  and  holiness  is  so  strict,  that  he 
that  truly  promoteth  one  promoteth  both,  Heb.  zii.  14.  Jam.  iii.  17.  The  trtie  way  of  our  union  is  excellently  de* 
scribed,  Eph.  iv.  11—16.  if  any  plain,  unlearned  readers  shall  blame  the  accurateness  of  Uie  style,  they  must  remem- 
ber, that  those  persons  have  not  the  least  need  to  hear  of  heaven,  and  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  vanities  of  earth,  who 
cannot  digest  a  looser  style.  As  God  hath  endued  the  worthy  author  with  a  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  jodicioQS- 
ness,  even  soundness  and  accurateness,  of  understanding,  with  seriousness,  spirituality,  and  a  neavenbr  mind ;  so  we 
nave  for  our  c«mmon  benefit  the  effects  of  all  these  happy  qualifications,  in  tnis  judicious,  heavenly  dmeonrse.  And 
if  mv  recommendations  may  in  any  measure  ftirther  your  acceptance,  improvement,  and  practising  of  so  edifying  a 
treaties,  it  will  answer  the  ends  of  him  who  waiteth  with  yon  in  hope  for  the  same  salvation. 

RICHARD  BAXTER. 
J^lMHMiyaO. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


A  raomiAL  SWCOinUB.  a  BXFLICTION  UPOK  some  FOREOOIITO  YBBAES  of  the  FflALM,  BT  WAT  OF  IMtRODDCnOH  TO  TBB 
TXZT.  A  COHSIDKBATION  OF  TSB  tOlffiWBAT  TARIOUB  RBADINOI,  AND  OF  ITS  I^TEBAL  DfPOBTANCE.  A  DiflCOMION  OF  ITS  SCAL 
QfFQBTAJIGB  80  FA»  A8  U  MECSMART  TO  THB  8STTLIM0  THB  0DBJBCT  OF  THB  PRISENT  mSCOURSB. 


The  continual  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  this  present 
state  of  thin^,  with  its  uncertain  fluctuations,  and  subjec- 
tion to  perpetual  changes,  do  naturally  prompt  a  con- 
sidering mmd  to  iSie  belief  and  hope  of  another,  that  may 
be  both  more  perfect  and  more  permanent.  For  certainly 
it  could  never  be  a  design  adequate  (or  any  way  agree- 
able) to  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  the  blessed 
CkxT  should  raise  suoh  a  thing  as  this  lower  creation  out  of 
nothing,  only  to  give  himself  the  temptsrarv  pleasure  of 
beholdniR  the  alternate  joys  and  sorrows  of  (the  best  part 
thereof)  his  reasonable  creatures  seated  in  it :  nor  a  delight 
at  all  proportionable  to  an  eternally  htfppy  Being,  when  he 
hath  connaturalized  such  a  creature  to  this  sensible  world ; 
only  lo  take  notice  how  variously  the  passions  he  hath 
planted  in  him.  mav  be  moved  and  stirred  by  the  variety 
of  occasions  wnich  he  shall  thence  be  presented  with ;  and 
what  sudden  and  contrary  impressions  maybe  made  qpon 
his  easy  passive  senses,  oy  the  interchanpd  strokes  and 
toQches  of  contrary  objects;  how  quickly  ne  can  raise  him 
into  a  transport  of  high  contentment  and  pleasure,  and 
then  how  soon  he  can  again  reduce  him  to  a  very  parox- 

£11  of  anguish  and  despair. .  It  would  discover  us  to 
ve  very  vile  and  low  thoughts  of  God,  if  we  did  not 
jud^  it  altogether  unanswerable  to  his  perfections,  to 
desi^  no  furUier  thing  in  creating  this  world,  and  placing 
such  a  creature  as  man  in  it,  than  onlv  to  please  nimself 
for  a  while  with  such  a  spectacle,  and  then  at  last  clear 
'  the  stage,  and  shut  up  all  again  in  an  etemaj,  silent  dark- 
ness. If  we  could  suppose  a  man  furnished  with  such 
power,  he  would  surely  add  little  to  the  reputation  of  his 
bein^  wise  or  good  beyond  other  men,  by  a  design  so  to 
use  It.  Much  l^ss  can  we  think  it  worthy  of  Ooff  to  per- 
penuue  such  a  state  of  thii^  as  this,  ana  continue  a  suc- 
cession of  such  persons  and  actions  as  we  now  behold  in 
the  -world,  through  eternal  generations,  onl3rto  perpetuate  • 
to  himself  the  same  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  im- 
mense power  upon  created  natures,  over  which  he  hath  so 
infinite  advantage. 

And  indeed  nothing  can  be  more  inconceivable,  than 
that  the  great  Creator  and  Author  of  all  things  should 
frame  a  creature  of  so  vast  comprehension  as  the  spirit  of 
man,  put  into  it  a  ci4)acity  of  knowing  and  conversing 
with  himself,  give  it  some  prospect  of  his  own  glor^  and 
blessedness ;  raise  thereby,  in  many,  boundless  tinsatisfied 
desires  afier  him,  and  unexpressible  pleasure  in  the  pre- 
conceiTed  hope  of  being  received  into  the  communion  of 
that  glory  and  blessedness ;  and  yet  defeat  and  blast  so 

Seal  an  expectation,  by  the  unsuspected  reducemeat  of 
e  very  subject  of  it  agftin  to  nothing.    Yea,  and  that  he 
rikoold  deal  herein  (as  in  that  case  he  must)  the  most 
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hardly  with  the  best;  and  that  such  souls,  whose  mere 
love  and  devotedness  to  him  had  made  them  abandon  the 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and  run  through  whatsoever  diflleiil- 
ties  for  his  sake,  should  fore  worse  than  the  very  worst : 
were,  beyond  all  the  rest,  most  utterly  unimaginude,  and 
a  thought  which  Pagan  reason  hath  not  known  how  to 
digest  or  entertain.  If  (saith  one,^  and  he  speaks  the 
sense  of  many  others,  as  well  as  his  own)  toiih  Ae  dissptmn 
Hon  of  owr  bodies^  the  estemee  of  the  soul,  ^ohatsoever  thai  he 
should  he  dissolved  too,  and  forever  cease  to  be  any  thing . 
/  know  not  how  Jean  accowU  them  blessed,  that  never  Aot^ 
ing  enjojfed  any  good  as  the  reward  of  their  virtne,  have 
even  perished  for  virtue  itself. 

Wherefore  it  is  consequent,  thatthis  present  state  is  only 
intended  for  a  trial  to  the  spirits  of  men,  in  order  to  their 
attainment  as  of  a  better  state  in  a  better  world:  that  is, 
inasmuch  as  the  infinitely  wise  and  blessed  Grod  had  given 
being  to  such  a  creature  as  man,  in  which  both  worlds 
(the  material  and  the  immaterial)  did  meet ;  and  who,  in 
respect  of  his  earthly  and  spiritual  natures,  had  in  him 
somewhat  suitable  to  each.  And  whereas  this  creature  had 
lost  (with  his  interest)  his  very  inclination  to  the  spiritual 
objects, and  enjoyments  of  the  purer  immaterial  world, 
(wherein  alone  his  true  blessedness  could  consist,)  sufiereu 
a  vile  depression  of  his  spirit  unto  this  gross  corporeal 
world,  and  hereby  brought  himself  upder  a  necessity  of 
being  miserable,  his  nobler  part  having  nothing  now  to 
satisfy  it,  but  what  it  was  become  unsuitable  and  disaf- 
fected to.  His  merciful  Creator,  being  intent  uppn  his 
restitution,*  thought  fit  not  to  bring  it  about  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  hand;  (as  it  were  to  catch  him  into  heaven 
against  his  will;)  but  to  ra^e  his  spirit  into  its  just  domi- 
nion and  sovereiffnty  in  him,  by  such  gradual  methods  as 
^ere  most  suitable  to  a  rational,  intelligent  nature ;  that 
is,  to  discover  to  him,  that  he  had  such  a  thing  as  spirit 
about  him ;  whence  it  was  fallen,  how  low  it  was  sunJk,  to 
what  state  it  was  yet  capable  to  be  raised,  andwhathehad 
designed  and  done  for  its  happy  recoveiv.  And  hence,  by  ' 
the  secret  and  powerful  insinuations  of  his  own  light  and 
grace,  to  uwaken  his  drowsy  and  slumbering  reason,  and  ' 
mcline  his  perverse  and  wayward  will  to  the  coasideration 
and  choice  of  such  things  as  that  felicity  consists  in; 
which  that  better  worid  can  afibrd,  and  his  better  part  enjoy. 

And  '^'hile  he  propounds  such  things  to  him,  how  rea- 
sonable and  ameable  was  it,  that  he  should  keep  him 
sometimes  under  a  just  probation^  (yea,  how  much  was 
there  in  it  of  a  gracious  anacompassioaate  indulgence,  often 
to  renew  the  trial,)  whether  he  would  yet  bestir  himself,  and 
(having  so  sreat  hopes  before  bim,  and  such  helps  and 
aids  aflbrded  him,  and  ready  to  be  afforded)  apply,  at 
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last,  his  intellectiMl  and  electire  powers,  to  mind  and 
close  with  so  gracious  overtures,  in  oraer  to  his  own 
eternal  advancement  and  blessedness  1  Nor  was  it  an  un- 
reasonable expectation  that  he  should  do  so.  For,  how- 
ever the  temporal  good  and  evil  that  majr  constantly  affect 
his  sensitive  part  and  powers  be  present  and  near,  b^it 
the  eternal  misery  or  blessedness  of  nis  soul,  future  and  re- 
mote:  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
vast  disproportion  of  time  and  eternity^  of  a  mortal  flesh 
and  an  immortal  apiilt,  how  ^^{posterans  n  coume  were 
it,  and  unworthy  or  a  man ;  yea,  how  di^onourable  and 
reproachful  to  his  Maker,  should  he  prefer  the  momentary 
pleasures  of  narrow,  incapacious  sense,  to  the  everlasting 
enjoyments  of  an  enlarg^  comprehensiYe  spirit  1  or,  for 
the  avoiding  the  pains  and  misenes  of  the  former  kind,  in- 
eur  those^  the  latter !  YThence  also  the  holy  God  doth 
not  expect  and  require  only,  that  men  i^tild  shake  that 
wiser  choice ;  but  doth  most  justly  lay  the  weight  of  their 
eternal  states  upon  their  doing  or  not  doing  so.  And  in 
that  day  when  ne  shallb  render  to  every  one  according  to 
their  works,  make  this  the  rule  of  his  final  judgment,  to 
allot  to  them,  who  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing 
seek  for  honour,  f  lory,  and  immortalitv,  eternal  life.  To 
the  rest,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish, 
Ac.  and  that  whedier  they  be  Jews  or  Gentiles.  Nor  is  it 
a  new  thing  in  the  world,  that  some  among  the  children  of 
men  should  in  this  comply  with  the  righteous  will  of  God. 
and  so  judge  and  choose  for  themselves,  as  he  is  pleased 
to  direct  and  prescribe.  'Tis  a  course  approved  by  tne  con- 
current snffrage  of  all  them,  in  all  times  and  agos,  into 
whose  minds  Uie  true  light  hath  ahined,  and  whom  God 
hath  insfnred  with  that  wisdom  whereby  he  maketh  wise 
to  salvation.  That  numerous  assembly  of  the  perfected 
spirits  of  the  just,  have  agreed  in  this  common  resolution : 
and  did  in  their  several  generations,  ere  they  had  passed 
this  state  of  trial,  prith  an  heroic  macxianimity,  trample  this 
present  world  under  their  feet,  ana  a^ire  to  the  glory  of 
the  world  to  come ;  relieving  themselves  against  all  the 
grievances  thej  have  sofiered  from  such,  whose  portion  is 
in  ihi3  life,  with  the  alone  hope  and  confidence  of  what 
they  were  to  enjoy  in  another. 

And  hereof  we  have  an  eminent  and  illustrious  in- 
stance in  this  context,  where  the  ^ound  is  laid  of  the  fol- 
lowing discourse.  For  introduction  whereto,  observe  that 
—-the  title  speaks  the  Psalm  a  prayer  of  David.  The  mat^ 
ter  of  the  prayer  is,  preservation  fifom  his  enemies.    Not  to 

S»  over  the  whole  Psalm,  we  have  in  the  13  and  14  verses, 
e  sum  of  his  desires,  with  a  description  of  the  persons 
he  prays  to  be  delivered  fhim :  in  which  description  every 
character  is  an  axvument  to  enforce  his  prayer. 

SVom  ike  mck€d:  q.  d.  they  are  eoually  enemies  to  thee 
and  me ;  not  more  opposite  to  me  by  their  crueltv,  than 
by  their  widEedness  tb^  are  to  thee.  Vindicate,  tnen,  at 
once  thyself  and  deliver  me. 

T%jf  $iofd,  th/ff  hofikd,  Thoa«anst  as  easily  command 
tad  manage  them,  as  a  man  ma^  wield  his  sword,  or  move 
his  hand.  Wilt  thou  suffer  tlune  own  sword,  thine  own 
hand,  to  destroy  thine  own  servant. 

Msn  ofUkt  worldt  whick  have  their  portion  in  this  life: 
time  and  this  lower  world  bound  all  their  hopes  and  fears. 
They  have  no  serious  believing  apprehensions  of  any  thing 
beyond  this  present  life ;  therefore  have  nothing  to  with- 
hold them  firom  the  most  injurious  violence,  if  thou  with- 
hold them  not :  men  that  believe  not  another  woHd,  are 
the  ready  actors  of  any  imaginable  mischiefe  and  tragedies 
in  this. 

Whote  hdhf  than  fiUest  s  i.  e,  their  sensual  appetite ;  as 
Ciftentimes  that  term  is  used«  With  thy  kid  treatures:  viz,  the 
riches  which  either  God  is  wont  to  hide  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  or  lock  up  in  the  repository  of  Providence,  dis- 
pensing tnem  at  his  own  pleasure. 

They  arefiUl  of  chOdren,  So  it  appears,  by  that  which 
follows,  it  ought  to  be  read,  and  not  according  to  that 
gross,4  but  easy  mistake  of  some  transcribers  of  the  Seventy. 

blUni.iLf,r,8,». 
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As  if  in  all  this  he  had  pleaded  thus :  "Lord,  tliou  hast 
abundantlv  indulged  those  men  already,  what  need  ther 
more  1  They  have  themselves,  from  thy  unregaidedbom- 
Wt  their  own  vast  swollen  desires  sufficiently  filled,  enough 
lOT  their  own  time ;  and  when  they  can  live  no  longer  in 
their  persons,  they  may  in  their  posterity,  and  lesre  not 
strangers,  but  their  numerous  ofi^ring,  Oieir  heiis.  Is  it 
not  enough  ttuU  their  avarice  be  gratified,  except  their  mi- 
lice  be  abo  1  that  they  have  whatsoever  they  can  coaceive 
^SsSxabie  for  thsmsdves,  unless  they  mav  also  infer  vhat 
ever  they  can  think  mischievous  on  meV'^  To  this  descrip- 
tion of  his  enemies,  he  ex  opposite^  subjoins  some  accoant 
of  himself  in  this  his  closure  of  the  Psahn:  Asfvrme. 
Here  he  is  at  his  statique  point ;  and,  after  some  appesring 
discomposure,  his  spirit  returns  to  a  consistency,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  own  more  happy  state,  which  he  opposs 
and  prefers  to  theirs,  in  ^e  fbuowinrrespeets.  TbatO^ 
were  wicked,  he  righteous.  "  I  will  behold  thy  liee  in 
righteousness.'*  That  their  hdppiness  was  worldly,  terrene, 
such  only  as  did  spring  from  tne  earth;  his  heavenly  and 
divine,  such  as  should  result  from  the  face  and  image  of 
God.  T^irs  present,  temporary,  compassed  within  this 
life ;  his  future,  everlasting,  to  be  enjoyed  when  he  should 
awake,  neirs  partial,  defective,  Sucn  as  would  bat  grat- 
ifjTtheir  bestial  part,  jUl  their  bellies;  hi*  adeqnate,  com- 
plete, (the  MutitoHM  Tt9  mt^fnw,)  such  as  should  satis^  the 
man.    "  I  shall  be  satisfied,*'  &g. 

The  variety  of  rendering  this  verse  (to  be  seen  by  cam- 
paring  the  original  and  tiyislation  noted  in  the  maiigin'J 
need  nqt  give  us  any  trouble,  the  differences  not  beio^  a 
great  moment,  nor  our  own  reading  liable  to  exceptioo. 
The  word  rwon  about  which  is  the  greatest  diverdif, 
hath  the  significancy  we  here  give  it,  in  the  second  coift- 
mandment,  and  constantly  elsewhere.  And  then,  vhtt 
more  jproper  English  can  this  text  be  capable  o(  than  it 
hath  m  our  Bibles  1  Each  word  hath  its  true  and  ffenuine 
import ;  and  the<8yntax  is  sufficiently  regular  ana  gramr 
matical  6f  the  whole.  Only  as  to  the  former,  that  nsoal 
and  obvious  observation  must  here  have  place ;  that  the  9 

Srefited  to  pTt  and  which  with  it  we  read  in  rigkteoianesij 
oth  often  signiQr  among  its  various  acceptations,  bva 
through;  and  that  not  only  as  denoting  instruisentality, 
but  more  at  large,  the  place  of  any  meoium  necessai;  to 
the  attainment  of  tne  end  it  subserves  to ;  whence  the  same 
use  of  the  Greek  ¥y  that  answers  thereunto,  is  wont  to  go 
for  a  Hebraism. 

And  as  to  the  latter,  the  only  thing  liable  to  ccmtroversj, 
is  whether  the  gerundf  ppns  is  to  De  construed  with  \ht 
person  speaking,  lohen  J  euwake ;  or  in  my  cwdttng,  or  viih 
the  thing  i  the  ukeness  or  image  spoken  of  t»  the  eiaahH 
of  thine  image,  or  when  thine  image  shall  avake:  and  I 
conceive  we  need  not  discuss  it.  but  following  oax  ovn 
translation,  leave  the  judgment  oi  it  to  the  ear  itsell^  which, 
(as  EUhu  tells  us,)  tneth  words. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rea^  importance  of  this  scrip- 
ture more  calls  for  discussion  than  the  literal ;  concemiof 
which,  a  threefold  inquiry  will  be  n^ecessary  for  the  settling 
the  suoject  of  the  following  discourse.—!.  What  relation 
this  righteousTie^  must  be  understood  to  have  to  the  visi(S 
of  Goa's  face,  and  the  other  consequent  blessedness.-i 
What  time  or  state  awaking  refers  to,  and— 3.  What  is 
intended  by  the  likeness  of  God,  To  the  first.  It  is  0017 
necessary  to  say  at  present,  that  the  already  noted  import 
of  the  preposition^  tn  being  supposed  most  suitable  to  tlus 
text,  (as  apparently  it  is,)  righteousness  must  be  looked 
upon  m  reference  to  this  vision,  not  as  in  an  idle  or  merely 
casual  concomitanoy,  or  as  an  unconcerned  circumstance, 
that  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  spoken  of;  but  as 
in  a  close  and  mtimate  connexion  therewith;  being, I- 
antecedent,  8.  conducible,  3.  necessary  thereto.  Nor  can 
I  better  express  its  place,  and  reference  to  it,  generally  and 
in  one  word,  than  m  saying  it  qualifies  for  it ;  which  hov 
it  doth,  will  be  more  proper  to  consider  hereafter.  It  mtj 
now  suffice  to  say,  thoee  words  give  us  the  qualified  snh- 

f  MflwejMw  (jnzta  Brtr.)  iwdi  lla  worit  anally  ••  we  do j  £l«  ^ 
JmtUUi  videbofacl£m  tumn,  itrnMbcr,  Mm  tititiiaoer^  wtmmtwUner^ 

t  n^3  Mema  best  to  be  iMKlerednere,  By,  or  Arouf A  rlimeofimem,  ^jr 
WMditionfaAiJiidihe  may  expert  thBWturarf 
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ject  of  diis  blessedness,  **  I  in  righUaamem/'  a  ri^hteoos 
Mison  as  sach.  To  tke  second:  Taldng  it  for  grantadi 
Uat  none  will  nndeiisttfid  this  awakening  as  oppoved  to 
Bataral  sleep;  in  the  borrowed  or  tropical  sense,  it  mnsr 
be  nndentood  to  intend  either  some  better  state  in  this 
life,  in  comparisoQ  whereof  the  Psalmist  reckons  hia  pre> 
sent  state  bat  as  a  sleep;  or  the  ftitnre  state  of  blesKdness 
in  the  oiker  Ufe.  There  have  been  some  who  have  under* 
stood  il  of  the  former,  and  thought  the  Psalmist  to  speak 
only  of  a  hoped  freedom  Urom  his  present  tempohd  uSc- 
tions ;  but  then,  that  which  will  be  implied,  seems  not  so 
mecioQs :  thai  tronble  and  affliction  shonld  be  signified  by 
the  necessarily  pre-inpposed  sleep,  which  sore  doth  more 
resemble  rest  than  tronme. 

I  cGDceire  it  less  exceptionable  to  refer  awakiiig  to  the 
Messed  state  of  saints  after  this  life.    For,  that  saints,  at 
that  time  when  this  was  writ,  had  the  knowledge  of  such 
a  state,  (indeed  a  saint  not  oeliering  a  life  to  come,  is  a 
perfedt  contradiction,)  no  doubt  can  be  made  b)r  any  that 
nath  ever  so  little  r^  and  compared  the  Old  and  New 
TestamenL    We  are  plainly  told,  that  those  excellent  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  famous  roll,h  lived  by  that  faith, 
which  was  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen.    That  of  them,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  while  they  lived  in  Canaan,  yet  soufht  a  better, 
a  heayenly  coontiy,  confessing  themselves  pilgrims,  and 
strangers  on  earth.    We  know-  it  was  the  more  general 
belief  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time.    And  whence 
shonld  they  have  it,  but  from  the  Old  Testament  1  '  Thither 
our  iSavioor  remits  them  to  search  it  out,  and  the  way  to 
it    The  apostle  Saint  Paiflk  eives  it  as  the  common  mith 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  grounded  upon  the  promise  made  to 
their  forefathers;  and  thence  prudentially  he  herein  states 
the  cause  wherein  he  was  now  engaged  {  supposing  it 
woold  be  generally  resented,  that  he  should  be  callea  in 
Question  for  avowing  (only)  so  known  and  received  a  truth. 
Sure  they  were  beholden  to  these  sacred  writings  they  had 
then  among  them,  for  so  common  a  belief;  apa  since  it  is 
out  of  qaestion,  from  our  Saviour's  express  words,  they  do 
contain  the  ground  of  that  belief;  what  cause  have  we  to 
be  so  shy  of  so  interpreting  scriptures  that  have  a  fair  as- 
pect that  way  1   It  is,  that  we  can  devise  to  fhsten  here  and 
there  another  sense  upon  divers  such  1  I  wonder  what  one 
text  can  be  mentionea  in  all  the  Old  Testament  to  this  pur- 
pose, vherein  one  may  not  do  so.    And  what  then  would 
be  the  tendency  of  this  course,  but  to  deny  in  all  the  par- 
tieniars,  what,  upon  so  clear  evidence,  we  are  in  the  general 
foro»l  to  adinit  1  and  to  put  Moses,  and  Abraham,  and 
DayicL  in  a  lower  class  than  Pythagoras,  and  Socrates,  and 
Plato  1    And  I  think  it  woula  not  oe  easv  to  find  one  text 
in  all  that  part  of  the  Bible,  where  both  tne  words  thereof, 

'     than  in  this,  so  as 


and  the  context,  do  more  fair] 

not  only  to  admit,  but  even  to  invite,'  that  interpretation. 

For  the  term  Mwakij  about  which  the  present  inquiry  is, 
how  apt  and  obvious  is  the  analosy  between  our  awaldng 
oat  ox  natural  sleep,  and  the  holy  soul's  rising  up  out  of 
the  darkness  and  torpor  of  its  present  state,  into  the  en- 
liTenizig  light  of  God's  presence  1    It  is  truly  said  so  to 
awake,  at  its  first  quitting  these  darksome  re^ons,  when  it 
'  lays  aside  jts  cumbersome  night-vaiL    It  doth  so  more 
perfectly,  in  the  joyful  morning  of  the  resurrection-day, 
when,  mortality  is  swallowed  up  in  life,  and  all  the  yet 
hovrering  shadows  of  it  are  vanisned  and  fied  away.    And 
haw  known  and  usual  an  application  this  is  of  the  meta- 
phorical terms  of  sleeping  and  awaking  in  holy  writ,  I 
need  not  tell  them  who  have  read  the  Bible.    Nor  doth 
thi<  interpretation  less  fitly  accord  to  the  other  contents  of 
this  werse :  for  to  what  state  do  the  sight  of  God's  face, 
and  sarisfiiction  with  his  likeness,  so  fully  agree,  as  to  that 
ol*  f  otnre  Uessedness  in  the  other  world  1    But  then  the 
contexture  of  discourse  in  this  and  the  foresoing  verse  to- 
gether, seems  plainly  to  determine  us  to  this  sense :  for 
whax  can  be  more  conspicuous  in  them,  than  a  purposed 
eompcirison  and  opposition  of  two  states  of  felicity  mutually 
eaeH  to  other  1  That  of  the  wicked,  whom  he  caXismenof 
tim^^  (as  the  words  are  rendered  byi  one,  and  do  literally 
agaify,')  and  whose  portion,  he  tells  us,  is  in  this  life:  and 
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the  riffhteons  man's,  his  own ;  which  he  atpaetad  not  tm 
be  till  he  shonld  awake,  %.«.  not  till  after  this  lift. 

Tkirdlf,  It  is  fhrther  to  be  Inquired,  haw  we  are  hers  to 
undarstand  tAt  WteuBU  of  Qod  7  I  doubt  not  but  we  are 
to  understand  by  it,  his  gloiy*  And  the  only  diffleuky 
which  it  will  be  neoesqaiy  at  present  to  consider  about  it, 
is,  whether  we  are  to  take  it  d^jsciivalr,  or  snbiectiv^lyr  y. 
for  ttie  gloiy  to  be  represented  to  the  HesBedson!^  or  the 
gloiy  to  be  impressed  upon  it;  the  glory  which  it  is  to 
behold,  or  the  g^oiy  it  shall  bear.  And  I  conceive  the 
difiference  is  more  easily  capable  of  aceommodatioay  than 
of  a  strict  decision  on  either  part.  "By  fact  is  nndouDtedly 
meant  objective  gk)ry,  and  that  in  its  most  perfect  repre« 
sentation ;  the  fhce  being,  as  we  know  with  men,  the  <^ef 
seat  or  aspectable  majesty  and  beauty.  Hence  when  Moset 
desires  to  see  God's  glorv,  though  he  did  vouchsafe  some  di» 
covery  of  it,  vet  he  tells  him  his  fiioe  cannot  be  seen.  Here« 
upon,  therefore,  the  next  expression,  tkf  likeness,  might 
the  more  plausibly  be  restrained  to  subjective  glory,  so  as  to 
denote  the  image  of  Qod  now  in  its  most  perfect  impression, 
on  the  blessed  soul.  But  that  I  insist  not  on.  Supposing, 
therefore,  that  what  is  signified  hyfaee.  be  repeated  over 
again  in  this  word  Hkeness,  yet  I  conceive  the  expression 
is  not  varied  in  vain;  but  having  more  to  say  than  only 
that  he  expected  a  state  of  fhture  mtiony  viz.  that  he  assured 
himself  oif  satisf action  too,  another  word  was  thought  fit 
to  be  used,  that  might  signify  also  somewhat  that  must 
intervene  m  order  to  that  satisfaction.  'Tis  certain  the 
mere  objective  representation  and  consequent  intuition  of 
the  most  excellent  (even  the  Divine)  glory,  cannot  satis^ 
a  soul  remaining  disaffected  and  unsmtabie  thereunto.  It 
can  only  satisfjr,  as  being  represented  j  it  forms  the  soul 
into  the  same  image,  and  attempers  it  to  itself,  q.  d,  **  I 
expect  hereafter  to  see  the  blessea  face  of  God,  and  to  be 
myself  blessed  or  satisfied  by  his  glory,  at  once  appearing 
to  me.  and  transfusing  itself  upon  me."  In  short,  there* 
fore,  I  understand  by  Uiat  term,  the  glory  of  God  as  trans* 
fonming,  or  as  impressive  of  itself.  If  therefore  glory,  the 
object  of  the  soul's  vision,  shall  by  any  be  thought  to  be 
intended  in  it,  I  contend  not;  supposing  only,  that  the 
object  be  taken  not  materially,  or  potentially  only,  for  the 
thmg  visibly  in  itself  considered :  but  formally,  and  in 
esse  aduali  objecH^  that  is,  as  now,  aehutUf  impressing  i^ 
self  or  as  ccmnoting  such  an  impression  upon  the  behold- 
ing soul;  for  so  only  is  it  proauctive  of  such  a  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  it,  as  must  ensue.  As  in  this  form  of 
speech,  **  such  a  man  takes  pleasure  in  knowledee,"  it  is 
evident  knowled^  must  be  taken  there  both  objec- 
tively, for  the  thmgs  known,  and  subjectively,  for  the 
actual  perception  of  uose  things ;  inasmuch  as,  apparently, 
both  must  concur  to  work  him  delight.  So  it  will  appear, 
to  any  one  that  attentively  considers  it,  glory  must  ba  taken 
in  that  pa88age,n  ''We  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God." 
'Tis  di  vme  glory  both  revealed  and  received  ;liis  exhibition 
and  communication  of  it,  according  to  his  immensHf]  and 
our  participation  of  it,  according  to  our  meuartf,  that  must 
concur  to  our  eternal  satisfaction.  Herein  the  Platonic  ( 
adage  a  hath  evident  truth  in  it ;  Pleasure  is  here  certain^  . 
ly  madevp  of  sometkingJiniU  and  something  infaUtetineeUng  ! 
together,  'Tis  not  (as  the  philosopher  speaks)  a  xc^'ror,  , 
but  a  jrnrrtfr  n ;  not  any  thmg  separaU  from  the  soul,  but 
something  it  possesses^  that  can  make  it  happy.  'Tis  not 
happy  by  an  mcommunicate  happioesSj  nor  glorious  by  an 
incommunicate  glory.  Indeed,  the  discovery  of  such  a 
glory  to  an  in£lorious,  unholy  soul,  must  rather  torment 
than  satisfy.  The  fhture  glory  of  saints  is  therefore  called 
o  a  glory  to  he  revealed  in  thorn  (or  into  them,  as  the  word 
siffmfies.)  And  in  the  foregoing  words,  the  apostle  assures 
Christ's  fellow-sufierers,  that  they  shall  be  glorified  toge- 
ther with  him.  Surely  the  notation  of  that  word,  the  for- 
mal notion  of  glorification,  cajmot  import  so  little  as  only 
to  be  a  spectator  of  glory ;  it  must  signify  a  being  made 


Nor  is  the  common  and  true  maxim  Otherwise  intelligible, 
that  grace  and  glory  differ  only  in  degree.  For  certainly  it 
could  never  enter  mto  the  nund  of  a  sober  man  (though 
how  dangerously  some  qpeak,  that  might  possibly  have 
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been  so  if  too  much  leanung  had  not  made  them  mad,  will 

' Tiaad 

the 


presses  the  future  blessedness,  br  vision  of  God.  But  where 
that  phrase  is  used  to  signify  it  alone,  'tis  evident,  (as  within 
the  lower  r^ons  of  grace,  words  of  knowledge  do  often 
imply  affection,  and  correspondent  impressions  on  the  soul) 
it  must  be  understood  of  affective  transformative  vision, 
such  as  hath  conformity  to  GK)d  most  inseparably  conjunct 
with  it.  And,  that  we  might  understand  so  much,  they 
are  elsewhere  both  expressly  mentioned  together,  as  joint 
ingredients  into  asainrs  blessedness;  as  in  those  words  so 
full  of  clear  and  rich  sense :  "  When  he  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.''  Whioh 
text  I  take  for  a  plain  comment  upon  this ;  and  methinks 
it  should  not  easily  be  supposable,  they  should  both  speak  so 
near  the  same  words,  and  not  intend  the  same  sense. — 
You  have  in  both,  the  same  seatouy  "When  he  shall  appear, 
When  I  shall  awake:"  the  same  subjectf  The rigAteotts per- 
son born  of  GKkL  ;  (compare  the  close  of  the  former  chapter 
with  the  beginnioff  of  this ;)  and,  "  I  in  righteousness  ;'^the 
same  vision.  "  We  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  I  shall  behold 
his  face :"  tne  same  oMimilaHcnf  "We  shall  be  like  him ; 
I  shall  be  satisfied  with  his  likeness"  (concerning  the  x^'^f 
or  habitude  this  vision  and  assimilation  mutual^  have  to 
one  another,  there  will  be  consideration  had  in  its  place.) 
I  therefore  conceive  neither  of  these  notions  of  the  Divine 
likeness  to  exclude  the  other.  If  it  be  inquired,  which  is 
princiiMdly  meant  1  That  needs  not  be  determined.  If  the 
latter,  it  supposes  the  former ;  if  the  former,  it  infers  the 
latter.  Without  the  first,  the  other  cannot  be;  without 
the  other,  the  first  cannot  satisfy. 

If  any  yet  disagree  to  this  interpretation  of  this  text,  let 
them  affix  the  doctrine  propounded  from  it,  to  that  other 
last  mentioned,  (which  only  hath  not  the  express  mention 
of  a  consequent  satisfaction,  as  this  hath ;  whence,  therefore, 
as  bein^  in  this  respect  fuller,  my  thoughts  were  pitched 
upon  this.)  Only  withal  let  it  he  considered  how  much 
more  easy  it  is  to  imagine  another  sense,  and  supi)pse  it 

Sssible,  than  to  disprove  this,  or  evince  it  impossiole.— 
ow  far  probable  it  is,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
indifferent :  with  whom  it  may  not  be  insignificant  to  add, 
that  thus  it  hath  been  understood  by  interpreters  (I  might 
adventure  to  say  the  generality)  of  all  sorts.  However,  the 
few  annexed?  (for  I  neither  apprehend  the  necessitv,  nor 
have  the  present  convenlency,  of  alleging  many)  will  suf- 
fice to  avoid  any  imputation  of  singularity  or  novelty. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  wanauaxr  pranoMl  of  the  doctrine  oontmnied  io  tlin  Miiptiire.  A  dfatri- 
biitiaii  or  it  into  tfarra  distinct  Imdi  of  disconiw:  viz:  l.  TheqMalified 
rattject  S.  Tho  nature.  8.  The  ■eaaon  of  the  hlenednen  here  spoken  of. 
Thd  fint  of  thoM  talcen  into  oontideratioa  where  the  quaiificatkm,  righte- 
MM.  is  treated  of.    About  wbkh  is  shown,  1.  What  it  is.   a.  How  it 


Now  the  foregoing  sense  of  the  words  bein^  supposed, 
it  appears  that  the  proper  argument  of  the  scripture  is, — 
The  olessedness  of  the  righteous  in  the  other  life,  consisting 
in  the  vision  and  participation  of  the  Divine  glory,  with  the 
satisfaction  that  resulteth  thence.  In  which  summary  ac- 
count of  the  doctrine  here  contained,  three  general  heads 
of  discourse  offer  themselves  to  our  view : — The  subject, 
the  nature,  and  the  season  of  this  blessedness :— Or  to 

p  Acitur  do  rosometione  et  manifestatione  floriB  uslestia.  Ruflbi  in  loc— 
Cum  appamerit  gloiia  tua,  i  e.  ^oria  resumctioois.  Bed.  Canunent  fa 
Psafan. 

How  the  Jews  wore  wont  to  undentand  it,  may  bo  seen  at  one  view  in  that 
of  Petrus  GaJa^nos  fa  loc.  Duo  mi  Capofa  me  Ue  per  priseas  Judnoram 
Scriptural  ostendere  hoituit.  et  aenemlcm  mortuoram  resuncetionem  fytu- 
rem  esse  et  earn  per  Mcsriam  iac6mi  iri,  prinram  itaqoe  patet  noo  solum 
per  sacro  seriptuns  testimonia  venmi  etiam  per  Tabnudistaram  dicta.  Nam 
illud  quidem,  Psal.  xvii.  dictuip  ego  in  justitia— 4te.  sic  ezpoount,  et  presertim 
Rabbi  Abraham  ATen  Ezra  et  Rabbi  Boknio,  ftc  And  so  he  goes  oo  to  re- 
cite their  wmds,  De  Areants  Catliolicn  reritatis. 

Opponis  hBc,  iis  qoas  de  impiis  dixerat  Oli  Saptent  terreoa  Satnrantur 
filiis  et  nortiooem  suam  in  hac  vita  ponunt  miU  veto  oontempte  est  biK 
vita :  ad  fiituram  festino,  nbi  nop  in  divitiis,  sed  fa  Jnstitia„yidebo.  noo 
terrenahac  tnnsitnm,sed  ipsam  ftdemtnam.  nee  satiuafaqrin  iiiiis  canussed 
cum  eridlavero  tua  similitudine,  sicut  1  Job.  iii.  S.—Cnm  apparuerit,  *a 

'iS^J^am^mwUih   f iiMwie  ptiftctiMliw riwt ei.  Wmilii  ero  tihi.  Jan. 
•adTniMdoaPaabBtT. 


whom  it  belongs,  wherein  it  ooDststt,  and  when  it  shtQ  be 
enjoined. 

Jpirstf  then,  we  benn  with  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject unto  whom  this  blessedness  appertains.  And  we  M 
it  expressed  in  the  text,  in  these  only  words, "  I:  in  righte- 
ousness f  which  amounts  to  as  much  as.  a  rigateons  per- 
son as  such.  They  represent  to  us  the  suoject  of  this  ble» 
edness  in  its  proper  qualifications ;  wherein  our  bosineas 
is  to  consider  his  qualification,  rigiUimtneu,  under  vhicb 
notion  only  he  is  concerned  in  the  present  discourse;  ud 
about  which,  two  things  are  to  be  mquired-^What  it  im- 
ports, and^How  it  qualifies. 

F\rsL  What  it  imports.  I  take  righteousness  here  to  be 
opposed  to  wickedness  in  the  foregoing  verse ;  (as  vis 
intimated  before ;)  and  so  anderstana  it  m  equal  latitn^ 
not  of  particular,  out  of  universal  righteousness.  Thai  is, 
not  that  jNurticular  virtue  which  inclines  men  to  give  eveij 
one  their  right,  (unless  in  that  everv  one,  you  would  in- 
clude also  the  blessed  God  himself,  tne  sovereign  common 
Lord  of  all^  but  a  universal  rectitude  of  heart  and  life, 
comprehending  not  only  equity  towards  men,  but  piety 
towards  God  also.    A  conformity  to  the  law  in  general,  in 
its  utmost^  extent,  adequately  opposite  to  sin.  (which is  in- 
deed of  larger  extent  than  wickedness ;  ana  in  what  dif- 
ferent respects  righteousness  is  commensurate  to  the  one 
and  the  other,  we  snail  see  by  and  by,)  as  that  is,  generally, 
said  to  be  arofiia,  ha  transgression  of  the  law.    Among 
^moralists,  such  a  comprehensive  notion  of  righteoosness 
as  is  inclusive  of  all  other  virtues,  is  not  unknown.  Bat 
in  Scripture,  it  is  its  much  more  ordinary  acceptation.  To 
give  instances,  were  to  suppose  too  much  ignorance  in 
the  reader;  and  to  enumerate  the  passages  in  which  this 
term  is  taken  in  that  extensive  sense,  were  too  great  u 
unnecessary  burden  to  the  writer.    It  were  indeed  to  tran- 
scribe a  great  part  of  the  Bible.    How  familiar  is  the  op- 
position of  righeous  and  wicked,  and  righteous  and  sinMr, 
m  sacred  lan^age  1  And  how  fully  co-extent  righUtmsmi 
is,  in  the  scripture  notion  of  it,  to  the  whole  law  of  God. 
that  one  passage  sufficiently  discovers ;  where  'tis  said  of 
Zacharias  ana  Elisabeth,  d  that  they  were  both  righieons 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord  blameless.   'Tis  true,  indeed,  that  wha 
the  words  godliness  or  holiness  are  in  conjunction  with  this 
term,  its  significancy  is  divided  and  shared  with  thein;  so 
as  that  they  si^ify  in  that  case,  conformi^  to  the  will  of 
Qod  in  the  duues  of  the  Jirst  table,  and  this  is  confined  to 
those  of  the  second:  otherwise, being  put  al<me,  it  signifies 
the  whole  duty  of  man.  as  the  other  expressions  also  do  in 
the  same  case,  especially  the  latter  of  tnem. 

As  it  seems  not  to  be  within  the  present  design  of  the 
context  to  take  notice  of  any  imputed  wickedness  of  the 
opposite  sort  of  persons,  other  than  what  was  realk  in 
them ;  and  whereby  thev  might  be  fitly  characterized ;  so 
I  conceive,  that  imputea  righteousness  is  not  here  meant, 
that  is  inherent  in  the  person  of  the  Mediator;  but  thai 
which  is  truly  subjected  in  a  child  of  Gk)d,  and  descriptiTe 
of  him.  Nor  must  any  think  it  strange,  tnat  all  the  requi- 
sites to  our  salvation  are  not  found  together  in  one  text  of 
Scripture.  The  righteousness  of  him,  whom  we  are  to 
adore  as  made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  Qod  in  him,  hath  a  much  higher  sphere, 
peculiar  and  appropriate  in  itself  This  of  which  we  nov 
speak,  in  its  own  inferior  and  subordinate  place,  is  neces- 
sary also  to  be  both  had  and  understood.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood bv  viewing  it  in  its  rule,  in  conformity  whereto  it 
stands;  which  must  needs  be  some  law  of  God.    There 


Monenis  tUnks  it  ou«ht  not  to  be  lestiained  to  Kft  etonal,  but  milk,  snm  « 
dentandoftlwKkirr.quloniabiintarpiiinvitilBtema.  Andwkfa.-etqnHB 
noamale.  In.--!^ vero et  oinnes electi  tal--|iie  et  joste  vhrinans  in  boc «- 
culo,  ut  aUqnando  m,mturo  saculovideannH  ikciem  tuaai,  et  easatieiii^cai 

tui.   Seb.  Mnnster.  m  notis  in  loc  ^ . 

Cum  ego  ad  imaginem  tuam  oonditus  resaraieio.  VataUus-.  dMughfaesda. 
aKi  ad  muneetiotien)  nan  refenint. 

I>e  fUtum  Titv  felicitate  ait,  saUabor  onnn  eaqMrgisear.  i.  e.  qovn  icsufw 
e  moctuis-fiimiUtudine  tni,lioc  est  ▼idebode  oeHecliadiiie.  sienti  cs ;  Kftsf 
liserotibiqttunipatefacUisCfaristusfloriosoadfentnaao.  iJobn  tii.  l  FiW- 
Cone.  in  Psal.  17.  alt 

DescribithisveiUiP8a]moffiapbusbeatitudeiinn«tenittmfiliaranD«i  G«- 
neiusin  loc. 
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htth  been  a  twofold  law  giten  by  God  to  mankind,  as  the 
jneasure  of  a  nniTersalilgliteoiisness,  the  one  made  for  in- 
nocent, the  other  for  lapsed  man ;  which  are  distinffoished 
hf  the  apoBtle  under  the  names  of  the  "law  of  works,  and 
tke  law  of  faith.  It  can  never  be  possible,  that  any  of  the 
apostate  soos  of  Adam  should  be  denominated  righteous 
b^  the  former  of  these  laws,  the^ighteousness  thereof  con- 
stfting  in  a  perfect  and  sinless  obe£ence.  The  latter  there- 
fore is  the  only  measure  and  rule  of  this  righteousness,  viz. 
the  law  o£  ndth ;  not  that  part  of  the  gospel-reyehuion 
which  contains  and  diseoveis  our  duty,  what  we  are  to  be 
and  do  in  order  to  our  blessedness ;  l)eing,  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  ity  the  whole  moral  law,  before  appertaining  to  the 
covenant  of  works,  attempered  to  the  state  of  fallen  sinners, 
by  evangelical  mitigations  and  indulgence,  by  the  super- 
added precepts  of  repentance  and  £uth  in  a  Mediator,  with 
all  the  other  duty  respecting  the  Mediator,  as  such }  and 
clothed  with  a  new  Ibrm  as  it  is  now  taken  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  covenant  of  grace.  This  rule,  though  it  be 
in  the  whole  of  it  capable  of  coming  under  one  common 
notion,  as  being  the  standing,  obliging  law  of  Christ's  me- 
diatory kingdom ;  yet  according  to  the  different  matter  of 
it,  its  obligations  and  annexed  sanctions  are  different  As 
to  its  matter,  it  must  be  understood  to  require : 

1.  The  mere  being  and  sincerity  of  those  gracious  prin- 
ciples^ with  their  essential  acts  (as  there  is  opportunity) 
expressed  therein,  in  opposition  to  the  nullity  and  insin- 
cerity of  them. 

2.  All  the  possible  degrees  and  improvements  of  such 
piinciples  and  acts,  in  opposition  to  any  the  least  failure 
or  defect.    In  the  former  respect,  it  measures  the  very 
essence  ot  this  righteousness,  and  enjoins  what  ccmcerns 
the  being  of  the  righteous  man  as  such.    In  the  latter,  it 
measures  all  the  super-added  degrees  of  this  righteousness, 
(which  relations,  where  they  have  a  mutable  foundsOion, 
admit,)  enjoining  what  concerns  the  perfection  of  the  right- 
eous man.    In  the  former  respect,  righteousness  is  opposed 
to  wickedness,  as  in  that  of  tne  Psalmist,  rl  have  kept  the 
ways  of  the  Lord,  and  have  not  wickedly  departed  from 
my  God — ^therefore  hath  the  Lord  recompensed  me  ac- 
cording CO  my  righteousness.    In  the  latter  to  sin,  with 
which  the  apostle  makes  unrighteousness  co-extent,  in 
these  words,  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our- 
selves, dec.    If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  foncive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighte- 
oosness.  Accordingly  are  its  sanctions  divers.  For  wherein 
it  enjoins  the  former  of  these,  the  essence  of  this  righteous- 
ness, in  opposition  to  a  total  absence  thereof,  it  is  consti- 
mtive  of  the  terms  of  salvation,  and  obligeth  under  the 
pcTMlty  of  eternal  death.    So  are  faith,  repentance,  love, 
subjection,  &c.  required:  fflf  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he, 
ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.  '  He  that  believeth  not  is  con- 
demned already. — The  wrath  of  Gtod  abideth  on  him.— i»If 
ye  repent  not,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.    iRepent,  that 
voar  sins  may  be  blotted  oat. — Him  hath  God  exalted  to 
oe  a  prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins,     klf  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let 
him  be  anathema  maran-atha.    iHe  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthv  of  me,  dc.    ^U  any 
man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother,  and 
wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his 
own  life  also,  (that  is,  as  the  former  scripture  expounds 
thi9,  loves  them  not  less  than  me,)  he  cannot  be  my  dis- 
ciple ;  t.  e.  while  he  remains  in  that  temper  of  mind  he  now 
is  of,  he  must  needs  be  wholly  unrelated  unto  me,  and 
incapable  of  benefit  by  me,  as  well  as  he  is  indocible,  and 
not  susceptible  of  mj  further  instructions,  neither  capable 
of  the  precepts  or  privileges  belonging  to  discipleship.  ^He 
is  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obev  him ; 
and  will  come  in  flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance  of  those 
(hat   know  not  Gk)d,  and  obey  not  his  gospel ;  who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  Ac    W\ere  it  is  only  the  sincerity  of  those 
sev-eral  requisites,  *hat  is  under  so  severe  penalQr  exacted 
and  called  for ;  inasmuch  as  he  that  is  sincerely  a  believer, 
a  penitent,  a  lo^^r  of  Gk)d  or  Christ,  an  obedient  subject, 
is  not  capable  ot  the  contrary  denomination,  and  therefore 
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not  liable,  according  to  the  tenor  of  this  law,  to  be  pun- 
ished as  an  infidel,  an  impenitent  person,  an  enemy,  a  rebel. 

When  it  enjoins  the  latter,  viz.  all  the  subsequent  duty, 
through  the  whole  course  whereof  the  already  smcere  soul 
must  oe  tending  towards  perfection ;  thougn  it  bind  not 
thereto  under  pain  of  damnation,  further  than  as  such  neg- 
lects and  miscarriages  may  be  so  gross  and  continued,  as 
not  to  consist  with  sincerity,  yet  such  injunctions  are  not 
wholljr  without  penalty ;  but  here  it  obliges,  under  less 
penalties,  the  hiding  of  God's  face,  and  other  paternal  se- 
verities and  castisations.  They  that  thus  only  offend,  "are 
chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  they  may  not  be  condemned 
with  the  worid.  Their  iniquity  is  visited  with  the  rod,  and 
their  transgression  with  stripes,  though  loving-kindness  be 
not  taken  away.— -Yea,  and  while  they  are  short  of  periect 
holiness,  their  blessedness  is  imperfect  also ;  whicn  is  to 
be  acknowledged  a  veiy  grievous  penalty,  but  nnconceiv- 
ably  short  of  what  befalls  them  that  are  simply  unrighte- 
ous. That  it  obliges  thus  diversely,  is  evident ;  for  it  dodi 
not  adjudge  unto  eternal  death  without  remedy,  for  the 
least  defect ;  for  then  what  other  law  should  relieve  against 
the  sentence  of  this  1  or  wherein  were  this  a  relieving  law  1 
Yet  doth  it  require  perfection,  that  we  Pperfect  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God ;  that  we  be  perfect  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect  And  otherwise,  did  it  bind  to  no  other 
duty  than  what  it  makes  simply  necessary  to  salvation ; 
the  defects  and  miscarriages  that  consist  with  sincerity 
were  no  sins,  not  being  provided  against  by  any  law  that 
is  of  present  obligation  (unless  we  will  have  the  law  of  na- 
mre  to  stand  by  itself  as  a  distinct  law,  both  from  that  of 
works,  and  of  grace ;  which  is  not  necessary ;  but  as  it  did 
at  first  belong  to  the  former,  so  it  doth  now  to  the  latter, 
as  shaU  fhrther  be  shown  by  and  oy.)  For  to  suppose  the 
law  of  works  in  its  own  proper  form  and  tenor,  to  be  still 
obliging,  is  to  suppose  all  under  hopeless  condemnation, 
inasmuch  as  all  have  sinned.  And  besides,  it  should  oblige 
to  cast  off  all  regard  to  Christ,  and  to  seek  blessedness 
without  him;  yea,  and  it  should  oblige  to  a  natural  im- 
possibility, to  a  contradiction^  to  make  that  not  to  have 
been,  which  hath  been :  a  sinner  to  seek  ha,ppiness  by 
never  having  sinned.  It  cannot  therefore  entirely,  in  its 
own  form,  as  it  was  at  first  made  and  laid  upon  man,  be 
of  present  and  continuing  obligation  to  him.  But  in  what 
part  and  respect  it  is,  or  is  not,  comes  now  more  distinctly 
to  be  shown.  Here  know,  the  law  of  nature,  with  fit  ao- 
ditionals,  became  one  formed  constitution ;  which  beings 
violated  by  the  apostacy,  became  unuseftil  to  the  end  it 
was  made  for,  the  contaming  of  man  within  the  bounds  of 
such  duty  as  should  be  conjunct  with  his  blessedness. 
Therefore  was  the  new  constitution  of  the  law  of  ^race 
made  and  settled,  which  alters,  adds  to,  takes  from  it,  re- 
laxes, or  re-enforces  it,  according  as  the  matter  of  it,  the 
exi^ncy  of  man's  case,  and  God's  gracioos  purpose  and 
design,  could  admit,  and  did'  require.  For  the  promise. 
(implied  in  the  threatening)  it  ceased ;  sin  having  disobligea 
the  prondser.  For  the  precevtf  the  expressed  positive  part 
is  plainly  abrogated.**  For  the  natural  part,  as  it  was  not 
necessary,  so  nor  was  it  possible  it  should  be  so :  its  founda- 
tions beinp^  more  stable  than  heaven  and  eartn.  For  the 
comminalionf  we  must  understand  two  things  in  it :  first, 
that  for  every  transgression,  a  proportionable  punishment 
must  become  due :  secondly,  that  this  debt  be  in  event 
exacted;  or,  that  God  do  actually  inflict  the  deserved 
penalty  entirely  and  f\illy  upon  the  offending  person. 

The  former  of  these  is  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper 
sense  natural,  and  therefore  al.so  unalterable.  This  dueness 
arising  immediately  from  the  relation  of  a  reasonable  cresr 
ture  offending,  to  his  Maker.  Whence  also  it  is  discern- 
ible to  mere  natural  light.  Pa^gans  are  said  (Rom.  i.  33.) 
to  have  known  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  that  they 
who  conmiitsuch  things  (as  are  there  mentioned)  are  worthy 
of  death.  And  hence  was  the  mention  and  dread  of  a 
Nemesis,  and  an  neiiKw  o^y^a,  a  vindictive  Deity ^  and  a  re- 
vengeful  eye^  over  them,  so  frequent  with  them.  "  If  there- 
fore (as  the  learned  Grotius  speaks^)  there  had  never  been  a 
penal  law ;  yet  a  human  act,  having  in  itself  a  pravity, 
whether  intrinsical,  from  the  immutable  nature  of  the  thing; 
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or  «trai  extrinticBL  frooi  tte  coBXnty  ooKmand  of  Gtod^ 
had  deserred  pimiAimmt,  «ad  thai  rtcy  gnerous."  Now 
what  an  arbitrarT  eonstitiitiQii  did  not  ereata,  it  oonld  not 
nnll^ ;  bat  might  add  atrength,  and  giTe  a  confirmation 
to  it.  But  now  Ibr  the  latter,  that  this  delA  be  entirely 
and  fUly  exacted  of  the  tinner  himself)  though  that  he 
also  natural,  yet  not  in  the  strictest  and  moat  proper  sense, 
i.  i.  it  is  oonTenient  and  agreeaUe  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing ;  not  what  it  doth  so  necessaril3r  require,  that  it  can 
npon  no  terms  be  dispensed  with.    It  is  so  natural,  as  thatf 


the  son  inherit  firom  nis  father,  which  yet  mav,  somet 
for  just  causes  be  ordered  otherwise.  It  is  what,  if  it 
done,  justice  could  not  bat  iq^yprore;  not  what  it  doth 
strictly  and  indispensshly  require ;  or,  is  a  debt  which  it 
might  exact,  bat  which  may,  without  i^'ustice,  upon  yala- 
able  considerations  be  remitted.  The  former  of  these,  there* 
fore,  the  new  ccnstituticMi  doth  no  way  infringe  or  weaken, 
but  confirm  and  reinforce.  The  latter  it  so  far  dispenses 
with,  as  that,  for  the  satis&ction  made  by  the  Redeemer, 
the  debt  incurred  bjr  sin,  be  remitted  to  the  sinner  that 
tttOff  repents  and  belicTeS.  and  continnes  sincerely  (though 
imperfectly)  to  obey  for  the  future.  So  thai  his  after-oe- 
Mnquencies,  consisting  with  such  sincerity,  do  not  acta- 
ally,  or  in  event,  subject  him  to  other  penalties,  than  the 
paternal  rebukes  and  chastenincs  before  mentioned.  But 
this  latter  part  considerable  in  tne  commination,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  full  penalty  to  the  rery  person  of  the 
transgressor :  it  doth  not  diq>ense  with  to  others  (i.  e,  of 
the  adult,  and  of  persons  in  a  present  natural  possibility 
of  understanding  the  Lawgiver's  pleasure  herein)  than 
such  before  described:  but  says  expre8sly,t  He  that  be- 
tieveth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  him.  That  indignation  and  wrath,  tribu- 
lation and  anguish,  shall  be  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doth  evil. 

Therefore  the  morally  preceptive  part  of  the  lawof  works 
is  not  in  force  as  man's  rule  of  dutjr,  considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  promise :  that  is,  it  doth  not  now  say  to 
any  man.  Do  this,  i.  e.  perfectly  c^y  without  ever  nav- 
ing  sinned,  that  thou  may'st  Itve,  Both  which  he  was 
obliged  to  eye  conjunctly ;  the  former  as  containiog  the 
ruU ;  the  other  the  end,  in  part,  of  his  obedience.  But  it  is 
10  force  even  by  the  new  constitution  itself,  as  God's  rule 
of  judgment,  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  commina- 
tion, upon  all  whom  the  law  of  grace  relieves  not,  as  not 
coming  up  to  the  terms  of  it;  whom  also  this  supervening 
lawbrmgs  under  a  supervening  aggravated  condemnation. 
For  where  the  obligation  to  obedience  is  violated,  the  obli- 
gation to  punishment  natorallv  takes  place.  We  see  then 
■how  far  the  law  of  works  is  in  rorce,  and  how  far  not.  But 
that  so  far  as  it  is  in  force,  it  is  to  be  looked  on  as  taken 
into  the  new  constitution  of  the  law  of  grace,  is  evident. 
For  it  is  new  modified,  and  hath  received  a  new  mould 
and  stamp  by  this  law :  which  is  now  become  (so  far  as  it 
is  promulgate)  the  standing  rule  of  government  over  the 
lapsed  world.  The  principal  modifying  act  herein,  is  dis- 
pensatum.  Now  this,  'tis  true,  may  be  so  understood,  or 
may  be  taken  in  such  a  sense,  as  wherein  it  will  only  be- 
long to'  the  executive  part  qf  government :  that  is,  when  it 
is  not  the  act  of  the  same  power  that  made  the  law ;  as 
where  only  the  execution  of  a  deserved  penalty  is  disused 
with,  which  may  be  done,  in  some  cases,  by  a  judge  that 
is  only  a  minister  of  the  law,  and  not  the  maker  of  it ; 
being  (as  maybe  supposed)  enabled  thereto  by  that  law 
itself,  or  by  an  authontv  annexed  to  his  office ;  or  by  virtue 
of  instructions,  which  leave  to  him  some  latitude  of  man- 
aging the  afiairs  of  his  judicature  in  a  discretionary  wav,  as 
present  occasions  shall  dictate.  And  yet  by  none  of  these 
would  any  change  be  made  in  the  law :  but  this  is  dispen- 
sation in  a  less  proper  sense.  In  the  proper  and  more 
famous  sense,  dis(>ensation  belongs  to  the  legislative  part 
of  government,  being  the  act  of  the  same  power  that  made 
the  former  law,  now  dispensed  with ;  and  an  act  of  the 
same  kind.  viz.  legislation ;  the  making  of  a  new  law  that 
alters  the  former  which  it  hath  relation  to :  whence  it  was 
wont  to  be  reckoned  among  those  things  that  make  a 
change  in  &  law."  And  so  the  case  is  here.  The  former 
law  is  dispensed  with  by  the  making  of  a  new  one ;  which 
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If  or  is  it  at  all  strange,  that  the  minatory  part  of  tht  law 
of  works  related  to  Uie  preeqitiva,  so  as  with  it  to  oouaitQic 
t^  debt  of  pinishmtnt,  should  ha  now  within  the  cmptm 
of  the  Redeemer's  law.  For  by  tfaia  applied  sod  u^ged 
on  the  consciences  of  sinners,  he  perftmns  a  aecenaiy  pn* 
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his  mercifhl  haad  and  vtmchsafcmeat;  and  the  rcadering 
them  hareby  capable  of  hia  following  appiicationa  Cattiitf 
or  lancing,  witn  other  auch  seventies,  are  nmpet  and 
usefU  a  part  of  the  chimrgeon's  basineas,  aa  the  spplyiu 
of  healina  medicines :  nor  have  they  the  same  design  m 
end  for  which  woonds  are  inflicted  by  an  enemy,  the  takiag 
away  of  life,  bat  the  saving  of  it.    And  the  matter  is  oat 
of  dooht,  that  the  most  rigorous  determination  of  (he  pen- 
alty that  shall  be  nnderstood  duly  bekuiging  tothe  M 
sin,  hath  a  place,  and  doth  stand  visibly  extant  to  viev  is 
the  publicly  avowed  declaration,  and  among  the  pbcita 
or  decretals  0^  the  Redeemer.    We  there  read,  that  vho- 
soever  shall  say  to  his  brother,*  fool,  shall  be  in  dsnger  of 
hell-fire :  (yea,  and  that  lower  degrees  of  the  same  IdDd 
of  sin,  do  expose  to  lower  degrees  of  the  same  kind  of  pun- 
ishment, as  our  Saviour's  words  must  be  understood,  fl  ve 
attend  the  plain  meaning  of  his  allusive  and  borroved 
phrase  erf* speech:)  vThatthewagesofsinisdeaOi.  That 
as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of^the  law,  are  under  the 
curse :  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continiieth 
not  in  all  thinsn  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  todo  them. 
And  we  are  told,>  that  the  Scripture  (which  is  the  word  a 
Christ,  and  was  written  not  for  innocent  but  lapsed  man) 
hath  concluded  all  under  sin.    Where  also  we  find  what 
is  the  true  intent  and  end  of  this  rough  and  sharp  detlisg 
with  men,  the  shutting  them  up,  like  sentenced  malefu- 
tors,  as  in  order  to  execution,  T  which  seems  to  be  the  im- 
port of  the  word  ^here  used,)  viz,  that  the  promise  by  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe  (or  to 
them  believinff,  as  the  words  may  be  read.)    And  mo^^ 
over  the  Spint,  which  breathes  not  in  the  law  of  verb, 
as  such,  but  in  the  law  of  grace,  performa  that  qmtioo 
which  belongs  to  it,  as  it  hath  the  name  of  the  spirit  ol 
bondage,  bv  applying  and  binding  on  the  sentence  of  death, 
as  due  to  the  guilty  person. 

Therefore  we  most  understand  the  Redeemer's  consti- 
tution to  have  two  parts.    1.  An  asaertian  and  establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  determined  penalty  due  for  emj 
transgression ;  and  to  be  certainly  ufiicted  onfall  soch  as 
accept  not  the  following  ofier  or  mercy  opon  the  tenas 
prescribed.    Whereby  the  honour  and  jostice  of  the  Cie 
ator  is  salved  and  vindicated,  in  referpnce  to  that  first  oo* 
venant  made  with  man.    And  the  case  of  the  sinner  is 
plainly  stated  before  him,  that  he  may  have  a  distinct  and 
right  anprehension  of  it.    3.  The  grant  of  pardon  aad 
eternal  life  to  those  that  repent  unfeignedly  of  their  sins,  and 
turn  to  God  *,  believing  in  the  Mediator,  and  tesignifig 
themselves  to  his  grace  and  government,  to  be  by  him  con- 
ducted, and  made  acceptable  to  Qod  in  their  return,  aod 
that  continue  sincere  herein  to  the  end.  Wherebv  the  vo&- 
derful  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  is  demonatrated,  and  the 
remedy  is  provided  and  ascertained  to  the,  otherwise,  lost 
and  hopeless  sinner.    And  these  two  ports  therefore  ace  to 
be  looked  on  in  this  constitution,  though  distinctly,  yet  not 
separately.    The  sinner  is,  at  once,  to  consider  the  nine 
p^alty  as  naturally,  and  by  divine  sanction,  due  to  him; 
out  now  graciously  to  be  remitted :  the  same  blessedness 
as  justly  Tost,  but  mercifully  to  be  restored,  with  a  high 
improvement    And  to  own  both  these  jointly,  as  the  voice 
of  the  Redeemer  in  his  aospel.    Death  is  due  to  thee; 
blessedness  forfeited  by  tny  having  sinned ;  but  if  thoo 
sincerely  repent,  believe,  and  obey  for  the  future,  thou  art 
pardoneid,  and  entitled  to  everlastmg  life. 

It  therefore  now  appears,  that  as  the  law  or  dictates  of 
inire  nature,  comprehended  together  with  other  fit  sddi- 
tionaJs,  became  at  first  one  entire  constitution  aptly  suited 
to  the  government  of  man  in  his  innocent  state,  onto  which 
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tk  title  did  wsll  ftgrae  of  the  Iftw  or  coTenant  of  works ; 
so  the  same  natoral  dictates,  transcribtid  and  made  express. 
(because  now  sallied,  and  not  so  legible  in  the  comiptea 
Batore  of  man,)  do,  with  such  allays  and  additions  as  the 
ease  required,  compose  and  make  up  the  constitution  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  law  or  covenaAt  o'f  grace,  or  the  law 
of  faith,'  or  the  gospel  of  CUrist^'and  is.  onl^  s^itahle  to  the 
state  of  man  lamed  and  fhilen ;  as  the  measure  i>f  that 
tiehteoosness  wnich  he  is  now  to  aim  at,  and  aspire  unto. 
The  role  of  this  rtghteonsQess  therefbre  belin^  evidently  fhe 
biw  of  faith,  the  gospel  revelation,  whereiir  it  is  perceptive 
of  duty;  this  ri^teousness  can  be  tnd^rstopd  to  be  lio- 
thing  but  the  impress  of  the  gospel  upon  a  man's  heart  and 
life :  a  conformity  in  spirit  and  practice  to  the  revelation- 
of  the  will  of  Qod  in  Jesus  Christ ; .  a  collection  of  gmces 
exerting  themselves  in  suitable  actions' and  deporUpents 
towards  God  and  man ;  Christ  formed  vx  the  scuil,  ot  ptut 
4m;  the  new  creature  in  its  being  and  operations  $  the 
tnith  learned  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  the  puttm^  off  th^  old 
man,  and  the  putting  on  the  new.  MoTt  distinctlv,  w^ 
may  yet  see  whertiin  it  lies,  upon  a  preiliised  view  o^som^. 
few  things  necessary  to  be  fbre-kHown  in.  order  thereunto.^ 
As,  That  this  rightequsness  is  a  renewing  righteousness: 
or  the  righteousness  of  one  foimerly  a  Sinner,  s  lapsed 
perishing' wretch,  who  is  by  it  resto];ed  into  such'  a  state 
towards  Gkxl,  as  he  was  in  before  that  Tj^pse  (in  respect 
of  certain  great  essentials,  though /aa  yet  his  state,  be 
not  so  perfeetly  good,  whfle  he  js. in  Ms  tendency  4nd 
motion;  and  shall,  by  certain  addi^ionals^  be  Unspeak- 
ably better,  when  he  hath  attained  the  end  and  rest  he  is 
tending  to.) 

That  a  reasonable  cre^ure^  vet  untainted  with  Sin, 
could  not  but  have  atempei'  of  mind  suitable  to  such 
apprehensionis  as  these,  iKir.^hat  as  it  was  not  the  aatBor 
of  being  to  ^If,  so  it  ought  not  principally  iq  study  the 
pleasing  and  serving  of  itself,  but  nim  Who  gave  it  beiAg;: 
that  it  can  no  n^ore  continue  and  peiifect  itself  umto 
biessedness,  than  it  conld  cxeate  itself^  and  can  Kher^fore 
have  no  expectation  herec^,  hut  fyam  ihe  iame  author  'of 
its  being:  and  hence,  that  it  mn^trespect  and  ey^ethfe-gr^ 
God,  its  Creator  and  Maker,^as— 4he  sovereigji  authoriry 
whom  It  was  to  fear  &nd  obey,  and — the  sovirrei^'  good 
whom  it  was  to  love  and  ienjoy,    Bu)  becausp  it  can  pei^ 
form  no  duty  to  him,  without 'knowing^what  he  will  hav^ 
it  to  do;  nor  have  any  pairticular,e3^ctation>of  fiivouirs 
from  him,  without  knowing  wl^at  he  will  please  to  bestow ; 
and  is  therefore  obliged  to  attend  40  the  revelations  of  his 
will  coaceming  both  these;  it  is  therefore  necessary,  that 
he  eye  him  under  a  notion  intrioductive  and  subservient. 
to  all  the  operations  that  are  to  be  extorted  towards  him, 
under  the  two.  former  notions;  t.«.  as  the  eterntU  never- 
failing  iT%ik\  safely  to  be  depended  on,' as  intending  no^ 
thingof  d^eitin  any  the  revelations,  whether  of  his  right- 
eous will,  concerning  matter  .of  duty  fo  be. done  j  or.  of 
his  good  will,  concemipg  matter  of  bienefit  to  be  expected  1 
and  enjoyed :  That  man  did  apostatize  and  revolt  from 
God,  as  considered  under  these  several  notions;  and  re- 
turns to  him,  when  a  holy  rectitude  is  recovered,  and  he 
again  becomes  righteous,  considered  under  the  same :  That 
it  was  not  agreeable  to  Gbd*s  wisdotei,  truth,  and  legal 
justice,  to  treat  with  man  a  sinner  in  brder  to  his  recovery, 
out  through  a  mediator;  jaud  that  tl^erefore  he  was  pleaiseii 
in  wonderful  mercy  to  constitute  and  appoint  hisx)wn  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  Ghxi-man,  unto  that  office  and  uitdei^'king<; 
that  through  him,  man  might  return  and  be  reconciled  to 
himself,  whom  he  (Causelessly  forsook ;  designing  that  he 
shall  now  become  so  affected,  towards  himself^  through  the 
Mediator ;  and  firstly  therefore  towards  the  Mediators  oWn 
serson,  as  he  washefore,  aud  ou^  to  have-been  towards 
hisuteu  immediately. 

Therefore,  whereas  God  was  cbnsidiarabl&in  relatldn  tc^ 
man,  both  in  his  innocency  and  apostacy,  under  that  forW 
mentioned  twofold  notion  of  the  supreme  authofity  and 
grooduess;  he  hath  also  set  up  and  exalted  our  Lord  Jesus 
C  h  r ist,  and  represented  him  to  sinners  under  an-  answerable 
t vofbld  notion  of  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour ;  1  e.  a  medi- 
ating Prince  and  Saviour;  to  give  repentance  fir^,  to  bow 
and  stoop  the  hearts  of  siimers,  and  reduce  ti^em  to  a  sub- 
ject posture  again ;  and  then  hy  remission  of  sins  to  restore 
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them  to  favour,  and  save  them  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
Him  hath  the  father  clothed  with  his  own  authority,  and 
filled  with  his  grace ;  requiring  sinners  to  submit  them- 
selves to  his  ruBn^  power,  and  commit  themselves  to  his 
saving  mercy;  now  ooth  lodged  in  this  his  Son:  to  pay 
him  mmsdiaixVy  all  homage  and  obedience,  and  through 
him  uUimaUly  to  himself;  from  him  immediately  to  ex- 
pect salvation  and  blessedne^  and  through,  him  tLUimaielyf 
irom  Mmself  .  Tha^t  whereas,  the  ^irits  of  men  are  not  to 
be  wrought  to  this  tem^ier,  but  by  the  interveutioh  of  a 
diseoveiT  andrevelation  of  the  Divine  will  to  this  purpose ; 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  further  appointed  by  the  Father 
to  reveal  all  this  his  coansel  to  siuilers,  and  is  eminently 
spoken  oi  in  Scripture  upon  this  account,  under  the  notion 
of  the  ttdUh  /  ih  which  capacity  he  more  effectually  recom- 
in^nds  to  sinners  both  hJsaulhirUy  and  his  grace. ,  So  that 
his  threefold  (so  mu<;h  celebrated)  office  of  King,  Priest, 
and  Prophet,  (the  distinct  parts  of  his  general  office  as 
mediator,)  wnxch  he  manages  in  order  tt>  the  reducement 
of  lost  siuners,  exactly  correspond  f  if  you  consider  the  more 
emineiift  aots  and  properties  of  each  office)  to  that  threefold 
notion  undjBt''  F^iieh'  the'spirir  of  man  must  U ways  have 
eyed  egad  been  acted' towards G<)d,ixad  he  never  fallen: 
and  hence  this  riffhteousness,vWhich  consists  in  conformi|y 
to  the  gospel,  is  tne  former  iighteousness,'which  was  lost ; 
with  such  an  accession  as  is  necessary,  upon  considera- 
tion' that  Itiras  lost,  an^  was  o^ly  to  be  recovered  by  a 
mediaitor. 

Therefore  you  mav  now  take  this  sholt  and  as  cotnpen- 
.dious  an  account  as  1  can  giye  df  it,  in  what  foHows.  A 
includes  So  firm  and  understanding  an  oji&ent  to  the  truth 
of  the  whole,  gospel  rcvelatioB„  as  that^ihe  soui  is  thereby 
broiwht,  through'  the  power  of  the  ^oly  Ghost,  sensibly 
to  {wprehend  its  former, disobedience  to  God,  and  distance 
from  hiim,  the  reasonablene^  of  subjection  to  him,  and  de- 
sirableness of  Messedn^  in  him ;  the  necessity  of  a  Re- 
deemer; to  reconcile  and 'recpver.it  t6  God ;  the  accomplish- 
ments and'desijgnatio?!  of  the'  Lord  Jesus  C£tist  to  that 
puipjpse*:  'and  hende,  a  penitent  and  cdmplacential  return 
U)  God,  as  the  supreme  autnorir^.and  sovereign  good,  an 
hhmMe'and  jdyful  acceptance  or  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as 
its  Prince  tod  Saviour,  with  submission  to  his  authority, 
and  re^an^e  on  his  graee;  (the  exercise  of  both  which  are 
founded  in  hishlood;)  looking  ^d  pitching  upon  him,  as 
the  jonly  medium,  through  which  he  and  his  duties  can 
please  God,  or  God  and  his  mercies.  Approach  him;  and 
through  whi<5h  he  hath  the, confidence  to  venture  upon  a 
covenant  acceptance  of  God,  and  surrendelr  of  himself  to 
him^'  afterward  pursued  to  hSs  uttermost,  by  a  continued 
course  of  living  m  bis  fear  and  love^  in  phedience  to  him, 
and  communion  with  him  through  the  Mediator :  always, 
while  he  ispAs^ing  the  lime  of  his  pilgrimage  in  this  world, 
groaning  u^def  remainiilg' sin,  at^d  j)ressing  after  peifect 
holiness  \  with  an  earnest  expectation  (animating  hun  to  a 
pe^vering  p^ience  through,  all  difficulties)  of'i  blessed 
etetnity  in  the  other  world. .  Th9.t  sucha  confcwrmity  to  the 
■gospel  shoqld  be  expressed  by  the  name  of  righteousness, 
cannot  seem  strangle  to  such  bs  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  language  of  the  Scripture.  ,That  gracious  ftame  which 
the  gospel  (made  efiectual)  iihpre^es  upou^the  soul,  is  the 
kingdom  of  God,  in  th6  passive^iotion  of  it,  his  kingdom 
received,  and  now  actually  come  with  power  upon  01^ 
spirits.  And  this  kingdom  (sometimes  also  by  an  apt  sjmec- 
doche  called  judgmtet  in  the  saihe  notion)  is  said  to  cour 
sist  in  righteousness;  whence  then  result  also/  peace  and 
joy  in  the  HoQr  Ghost.  The  same  holy  rmpjtfssions  and 
consequent  operations  are  mentioned  by  the  apostle  under 
the  name  of*  fruits  of  righteousness,  wherewith  he  prajrs 
his  Philippiaas  might  be  fijled.  It  was  Elymas's  opposi- 
tion to  the  gospel,  that  stigmatiTesd  him  with  that  brand, 
"  Thou  enemy  of  all  righteoiisness.'- •  To  yield  ourselves 
servants  to  ri|hteousness,  m  oppbsition  ter  a  former  servi- 
tude to  sin,  is  b  obeying  from  the  heart  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  into  the  type  or  mo'ald  whereof  we  have  been  cast 
or  oelivered.,  Aiid  sure,  both  the  seal  and  the  impression, 
dfod's  revelation  and  hbliness,  Qiowever  now  more  explicit 
and  distii]kctly  coxispicuous  in  all  their  parts,)  are  the  same, 
with  us, substantially,  $m.d  in  David's  time:  whence  we 
need  make  no  difficulty  to  own  this  latter,  when  we  meet 
bIlaB.n.17. 
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with  it|  as  h«re,  onder  the  same  name.  By  what  hath 
hitherto  been  said,  it  may  be  already  seen  m  part,  how 
exactly  this  righteoasness  conesponos  to  the  blessedness 
for  which  it  Qualifies ;  whereof  we  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  take  further  notice.  Ih  the  meantime,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  show,  which  was  promised  td  be  done  in 
the  next  place. 

How  it  qualifies.  To  which  I  say  (very  briefly)  that  it 
qualifies  for  this  blessedness  two  ways : 

1.  Legally,  or  in  genere  MbraHi,  as  it  describes  the  per- 
sons, who  by  the  gospel-grant  have,  ilone,  title  th^rennto. 
— c  The  righteous  into  life  etemali— The  unrighleoas  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Say  to  the  riehteous  it 
shall  be  well  with,  them.'  The  righteousness  of  tn^-jrigl)te- 
ous  shall  be  upon  him.-^In  his  righteousness  he  shall  lite. 
In  which  last  word^  how'  this  righteousness  tpnduceth  to 
nfe,  is  expressed  by  the  same  preposition  as  in  the  text. 
In  this  kind  it  is  not  at  all  casi;ial  of  ihis  blessedness,  but  ^tis 
that  which  the  free,  and  wise,  and  holy  Law-giver  thought 
meet,  by  his  settled  -constitution.Xbeside^  wnat  necessity 
there  is  of  it,  upon  another  account,)  to  make  requisite 
thereto.  The  conformity  of  omr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  that 
severer  law,  under  "which  he  is  said  to  hav^  been -made,  is 
that  which  alone  causes,  merits,  ptirchases,  ihis  blessed^ 
ness ;  which  yet  is  to  be  enjoyed,  not  by  all  indiscHniviULr 
tim,  or  withot^t  distinction,  put  by  such  alon^,  aa  come  np 
to  the  terms  of  the  gosroel ;  as  he  did  fuljy  .satisfy  the 
strict  exactions  of  that  otocr  rigid  law,  by  doing  and  suflTer- 
ing  for  their  sakes.  , 

S.  Naturally,' or  in  gemre  Pkysico.  In  this  kind  it  may 
be  said  to  be  some  Way  casual,  that  is^  to  be  a  causa  mtUe- 
rialis  dispifsUiva.  by  a  prG|)er  positive  influence, '<i^f/'^'n^ 
tie  subject  unto  tab  blessedn^;  which  that'  it  shall,  yet,^ 
enjoy,  is  wholly  to  be  resolved  into  the  Divine 'good  plea- 
sure ;  but  it  is  put  by  this  holy  rectitude4n  that  temper  nnd 
posture  that  it  may  enjoy  it,  through  the  tiord's  ^i^^ous> 
voucbsafement^  when  without  U\  'twere  natitndly  iropossi** 
ble  that  any  should.  AnXmnghteoos  impntesoul,  is  in  a 
natural  indisposition  to  see  God,  or  be  blessed  in  him. 
That  depraved  teftiper  averts  itfrbmhim;  the  steady  bent 
of  its  will  is  set  another. way,  and  ^is  a  contradiction  that 
any  {in  sensti  compo^ito)  should  be  happy  against  their 
wills,  i.  f .  while  that  aversion  of  will  yet  remains.  T.he  un- 
righteous banish  themselves  f^am  God,  they  shun  and  hate 
his  presence.  Light  and  darkpess  cannot  have  dommunion. 
The  sun  doth  but  ishine,  continue  to  be  itself,  and  the  dark- 
ness vanishes,'  and  is  fled  away.  Wheh  GFod  hath  so  de- 
termined, that  only  the  pure  in  heart  shall  See  him ;  that 
without  holiness  none  snail ';  he  lays  no  other  law  upoh 
nnholy  souls,  than  What  their  own  impure  nature  lay  upon 
themselves. .  If  therefore  it  should  be  inquired.  Why  may 
not  the  unrighteous  be  subjects  of  this  bles^sedness,  see 
Gk>d,  and  be  satisfied  with  his  likeness,  as  well  as  the 
righteous  1  the  question  must  be  sp  answered,  as  if  tt  were 
inquired,  Whnr  doth  the  wood  adMit  the  fire  to  pass  upon 
it,  sufler  its  flames  to  insintiate  themselves  till  they  have 
introduced  its  proper  form,  and  turned  it  into  their  own 
likeness ;  but  we  see  water  doth  not  sp,  but  -violently  re- 
sists its  first  approaches,  and  declines  iall  commerce  with 
it  1  The  natures  of  these  aanree  not.  And  is  not  the  con- 
trariety here  as  great  1  We  nave  then  the  qualified  subject 
of  this  blessedness,  and  axe  next  to  consider  this  blessed- 
ness itself. 
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Now  for  the  nature  of  this  blessedness;  or  the  inquiry 
wherein  it  lies,  so  far  as  the  text  gives  us  any  account  of 
it,  we  are  invited  to  turn  our  thoughts  and  discourse  to  it. 
And  we  have  it  here  represented  to  us  in  all  the  particulars 
that  can  be  supposed  to  have  any  nearer  interest  in  the 
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business  of  blessedness,  or  to  be  more  intimate  snd  intrin-  J 
sical  thereunto.  For  (the  beatific  object  supposed)  \rbat 
more  can  be  necessary  to  actual,  complete,  formal  blessed-  ' 
ness,  than  the  sight  of  it,  an  adaptation  or  asamilation  to 
it;  (whibh  is  nothing  else  but  its  bein^  actually  communi- 
cated and  impai;ted  to  the  soul,  its  bemg  united  and  made 
as  it  were  one  with  it,)  and  the  complacential  frmtion  the 
soul  hath  of  it  so  comtamhic^ted,  or  having  so  transformed 
it  into  itself. 

And  these  three  are  manifestly  contained  in  the  text :  (the 
beatific  object  being  involved  with  thein :)  the  first  in  the 
former  caus^,  **  I  snail  behold  thy  face;*'  the  second  and  ' 
third  in  the  latter.  "  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  thy  likeness;" 
where,  being  mn^i  tike  to  God  hath  been  discovered  to  be 
supposed ;  and  the  satisffu:tion,  the  pleasant  contentful  re- 
lishes consequent  thereto,  plainly  expressed.  We  sb&U 
therefore  have  stated  the  emire  natu^  of  this  blessedness 
in  the  handlinp:  of  ^hese  three  things; — vision  of  the  face 
9f  9^)-^p^rticipation  of  his  fikeness,  and— satisfaciioa 
therein. 

And  I  shaat  choose  to  consider  jthem,  1.  Absolutely,  and 
sinijiy,  each  by  itself.  2.-  JKJlatively,  in  the  mutual  re^iecte 
,-(by  way  of  influence  an  i  dependence)  they  may  be  found 
to  haYe  towards  each  other. 

Therefore  firs^  in  the  absolute  consideration  of  them 
severally,  ^e  begin  with. 

First,  thfe  vision  of  God's  fiice,  where— the  object,  the 
f>ce  of  God,  and^the  act'^of  seeing  and  beholding  it,  are 
distinctly  to  b^  spoken  to.  , 

i.  The  face  of  God,  the  object  of  thia  vision,  which  is 
his  srlory  represented,  offered  to  view.  And  this  object  or 
exhibited  glory  i^s  twofold :— 1.  SensiUe,'  such  as  shall 
incur  and  gratify  (after  the  resurrection)  the  bodily  ere- 
2.  Intellectual,  or  intelligible;  thai  spiritual  glory  thai 
only  comes  u|ide^  the  view  and  contemplation  of  the  glo- 
rified mind. ,  . 

I.'  A  sehsible  glory  (to  begin  with  <what  is  lowerj  is 
fitly  in  our  wliy  to  be  ta)(en  notice  of,  and  may  well  be 
comprehended  (as  its  less  principal  intiendmenO  ^t^  l^^ 
significancy  of  the  eicpression ;  the  face  of  God.   So  in- 
deed it  doth  evidently  signify,  £xod. 'xxxiii.  11.    And  if 
we  look  to  the  ootatibn  of  ^he  word,  ^d  its  freqoenl  use 
as  appli^  to  God,  it  may  commodiously  enongh,  and  vill 
often,  be  found  tb  signify,  in  a  larger  and  more  extended 
sense,  any  aspect  or  appearance  of  God.    And  though  it 
may  hp  ttiiderstbod,  yer.  23.  of  that  chapter,  to  signi^  an 
oVercotaiing  spiritual  glory,  as.  the  principal  thine  there 
intended,  sucl^  as  no  soul  dwelling  in  flesn  could  heboid, 
Without  rending  the  vail,  and  breaking  all  to  pieces:  yet, 
evpn  there  a)so,  may  such  a  degree  of  sensible  riory  be 
secondarily  intencled,-  a^  it  \hi8  npt  Consistent  with  a  Aaie 
of  mortajiiy  to  be  able  to  bear.    And  supposing  the  other 
eipre^ipn,  **  Thy  Ukenete,"  to  signify.  In  .any  pwt^the 
objective  glory  samts  are  to  behold ;  it  is  very  capable  of 
being  extended  slo  far,  as  to  take  in  a  sensible  appearance  of 
glory  also,  wRich  it  doth  in  these  wdrds,*  "  The  similitnde 
:  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold  :^*  yet  even  that  wlory  also  was 
transformative  and  iinpressive  of  itself:  Moses  so  long 
conversed  with  it,  till  he  became  incapable,  for  the  present, 
of  converse  with  men,  as  you  know  the  story  relates. 

Such  a  glory  as  this,  though  it  belong  not  to  the  being 
of  God,  yet  it  may  be  some  umbrage  of  him,  a  more  sha- 
dowy representation,  as  a  nian's  garments  axe  of  the  inaD, 
which  is  the  allusion  in  that  df  the  Psalmist,*  Thoa  an 
clothed  with  majesty  and  honour :  Thou  covcrest  thyself 
w|th  light  as  with  a  garment.  And  inasmuch  as  that  spi- 
ritual body  (r  the  house  not  made  with  hands)  wherevith 
the  blessed  are  to  be  clothed  u])on,  must  then  be  under- 
stood to  have  its  proper  sensitive  r  powejrs  and  orgacs 
defined  to  that  degree,  as  may  be  a^^reeable  to  a  state  of 
glory ;  so  must  these  have  their  smtnble  objects  to  con* 
verse  with.  A  faculty  without  an  object,  is  not  possible 
in  nature,  and  is  akdgetber  inconsistent  with  a  state  of 
blessedness.  The  bodies  of  saints  will  beh  raised  in  glory, 
fitfhioned  lik^  Christ's  glorious  body;  must  bear  tbe 
image  of  the  heavenly ;  and  this  will  conuatnralize  them 
to  a  region  of  glory,  render  a  surrounding  sensible  glcvry 
necessary  and  natural  to  them.,  their  own  element :  ther 
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vill,  as  h  were,  not  be  able  to  live  but  amidst  snch  a 
^lorf  .  Place  is  conservative  of  the  body  placed  ii^  it,  by 
Its  suitableness  there.  Indeed  eveiv  created  bein^  (inas- 
much as  it  is  not  self-snfficient,  and  is  obliged  to  letch  in 
continual  refreshings  from  without)  must  alnrays  have 
somewhat  suitable  to  itself  to  converse  with,  or  it  presently 
languishes.  Bi[  such  a  harmony  of  a^ives  and  passives, 
the  world  consists  and  holds  together.  ,  The  least  defect 
thereof  then,  is  least  of  atU  supposable  in  the  state  of  bless- 
edness. The  rays  of  suoh  a  glgry  have  often  ^one  donfn 
into  this  lower  w6rl(}.  Such  a  glory  we  know  showed  itself 
apon  the  Mount  Sinai ;  afterwar(&  pAen  about  the  tal^er- 
nacle,  and  in  the  temple ;  snch  a  glory  appeared  at  qur 
Saviour's  birth,  baptism,  aj^d  transfiguration  4  and  wi}I  do 
at  his  expected  appearance ;  which  lea^ves  it  no  unimagin- 
able thing  to  us,  &nd  ^hows  how  facile  it  is  to  God  to  (do 
that  which  will  then  be,  in  soin^  sort,  necessary)  create  & 
glory  meet  for  the  entertaininent  and  g[ratification  of  any 
saeh  &cul^,  as  he  snail  then  continue  m  being.  But,  .  . 
3.  The  .intellectual  glory,  that  whiqh  perfecteo  spirits 
diall  eternally  jplease  themselves  ioD^hold,  c^lh  for  our 
more  especial  consideration.^  This  is  the  ^lory  that  ex- 
celleth,  hyperbolieal'glory,  as  that  expression  unports;  suph,- 
as  in  comparison  whereof,  the  other  is  said  to  be  no  glory  r 
as  the  apostle  speaks,  comparing  the  glory  of  the  legal  with 
that  of  the  evangelical  dispensation ;  where^tlie  former  was, 
we  most  remember,  chiefly  a  sensible  glory^  the  glbry  that 
shone  upon  Mount  Sinai. j  the  latter  a  pprely  spiritual 
glory;  and  surely,- if  the  mere  preludes  or  thds  §lQry,  the 
primardid,  the  bep.nnin^s  of  it,  the  glpry — ^y6t  shming  but 
through  a  glass,^  he  there  alsosp^ks  of  this  glory,)  were 
so  hyperbolically  glorious,  what  will'it  be  in  its  highest 
exallalicMEi,  in  its  perfected,  staite  Ik  The  jostle  cannot 
q)eak  of  that,  bu,t  with  hyperbole  upon  hyperbole  in  the 
next  chapter.  As  though  he  would  heap  up  words  as 
Urh  as  heaven  to  reach  it,  and  give  a  just  account  of  it. 
Things  are  as  theii*  next  originals.  This  glory  more  im- 
mediately rays  forth  from  God,  and  more  nearly  represents 
him.  "ris  his  more  genuine  production.  He  is  styled  thei 
Father  of  glory :  eyery  thing  that  is  glorious  is  ^ome  way' 
like  him,  and  bearis  his  image.  •  But  he  is  as  well  tbe» 

ivxtaffaXKormfiiolrK'.    0  Cor.  iii.  IQ. 
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B  Not  Iwinc  wflfinv  to  traqble  a  diMxnnD  whoflrof  another  nature  and  de< 
i%n  with  any  thini^oroontforveny,  I  bwre  chosen  only  to  annex  a  marginal  di- 
cianon,  wliereinMmewhat  to aoimadveit  upon  the  vyver-bold  diiputei  and de- 
finCkmi  of  the  tebolaatie  teneratian,  touofaing  what  we  hare  now  tinder  oon- 
■deration-  Sixneofwhoee  writings  leeoi  the  very  nnings  of  the  iwtidoonoeitf 
CDien  not  wantint  .those,  that  are  oflScious  cnoiigfi  to  serve  the  illiterale.  in 
•eeammodalinf  tSngs  of  that  kind  to  thfvr  genius  and  liinguage;  so  greedily 
inhfi«dhyinodiBnieathiBiasti«  *  f 

Tis  a  (sestion  mach  asitated  among  the  school-men,  Whether  the  Divine 
caKwe  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  biased  in  heaven,  m'  itself  imroedi- 
atdy,  or  by  the  intorventaon  of  any  cimtea  likeness  or  simiKtnde7  Had  it 
been  aii«ed  to  fiirbear  looking  within  this  vail,  (the  nide  attempt  wliereof, 
nlherrendff  than  draws  it  aside.and  to  shut  up  all  disooone  of  this  kind)  in  a 
BMdest  awfiil  sijpooe ;  or  had  theadwentdras  iome  have  made  been  fooimb  only, 
aot  peimeSous,  this  present  labour  had  been  spared.  But  when  men  speak  p« 
chows  above  their  reach,  riot  to  no  iViypose  barely,  but  to  very  bad,  what  thpy 
■ay  oo^  to  be  considered.  Tho'  Divine  essence,  say  the  Thomists.  (and  the 
Sootists  here  disagree  not.)  is  ftself  i^miediately  uni'ed  to  the  inlelloct  of  the 
WeestJ  in  ratimu  Spedei  fntfUigmHB,  so  as  there  is  no  place  for  any  inter- 
vemor  Hkdossa.  nr  representation.  Jjmo  Divina  e^tentia  evt.  qua  videtwr  et 
mo  videtttr.  Thorn.  Sum.  prima  forte,  q.  12.  Art.  s.  8.  eontr.  Gentet,  c  U. 
now  they  assert  concehning  the  apecie*  inteuifrtbUa,  in  ffom*ral,  that  they  haire 


hf  its  dRHM^feon.    Them.  Bum.  prima  parte,  q.  85.  Art.iL  (the  contrary 
wfaes^ is  Mserted br  Seatae  Ml.  Stntent.  diatinet.  S.  q!  6.)  _Yea,  and  Co- 


1.  p.  q.  re.  Art.  S.  That  the  intellect 

are  iBore  one  than  the  matter  and  Ibim  in  the  oom^ ... 

rp  tfaatpoipose,  not  havii^him  now  at  hand,)  the  matter  is  not  turned  into  the 
ftnsi.  nor  s  contra,  but  the  intellect,  wnch  is  in  itself  Jnere  power,  doth,  in 
{Tpstfre  IntelUfmH,  turn  into  its  very  mtellldlile  olueet;  and  the  intemfi- 
Ueobieet  it^itfiiaftet  a  «rtam  manner  fanIM  60  Le- 

de»ma  ie  J>Mm.  perfoL  q.  a  Art.  S.  timim  traneft  in  aUud*  ex  quo  ee- 
^uttur,  quod  unum  $U  aiiMtd.  And  hanoe,  say  they,  applying  ^lis  doctrine 
B»  thf  present  purpose,  et  eeeundttm  Utum  modumr  in  conjunctione  ilia 
-tn^ahUi  dioinm  eoeeHtim  cum  inteifeetu  ereato.Jlt  unum  a^ena  inte- 
gntm,  sea.  intOleenu  ereatw  fitotua  Ifeua  mirabiUmodo.  hUeUeetua  in 
viiriene  boati/iea.  eat  potentiajam  dei/leata,  per  lumen  fiorUB.  Cajet. 
I^'^ma  parte,  a.  IS.  Art.  9.  ear  Led/U.  q.  8.  Art.  .8.  For  besides  this  hnnfedi- 
ale  oBon  of  the  Divine  essence  itself  «rith  th)  intellect,  they  asinrt  a  himon 
^torist,  an  aceident  superadded,  withoot  which  the  vision  cannot  lie  per 
formed:  which  additional  the  Seotists  reject  Some,  thonqh  thoy -adroit  it, 
tfcsak  the  vision  may  be  wtthout  it,  and  that  it  doth  ndt  UnpHOare  contra- 
dfctiaum.  viaionam  heatffieomjteri  atne  HattOne  frlorf^i,  cum  soto  apodali 
DtH  ausOiOtWodUemaaaeruntmultiexaehoUutieta^Palud.  ini.  iiaf.49. 
4u  1.  irf.  3.  OmcL  S.  Thorn,  do  Ardent,  q.  S.  Art.  1.  Mafor^  q.  i.  Jfenr. 
faa^Ubet.  7.  ZmneL  f .  p.  q.  la.  Art.  5.  diap.  9.  contl.  a  fls  Oimfihr.  di^r- 
taa^  peaMfffUfa.  Whether  there  be  any  vsrfrumefaaftiffi,  the  prochiet  of  in- 
teMectwn.  the  TlMBiisti  ate  thecMrehree  djviled.   Theh' more  Qonnnon  opinion 


:  telling  lis  dla^  hli  reasqp.  wfav 
%Mmmu  MrNM  ft»  tidmA 


Father  of  spirits,  as  the  Father  of  glory ;  and  that  glory 
which  is  purely  ^i^itual,  hath  most  in  it  of  his  nature  and 
image :  as  beams  but  in  the  next  descent  from  the  body  of 
the  sun.  This  is  his  un vailed  face,  and  emphatically,  the 
divine  likeness.  Again,  thin^  are  as  th^  facuiiies  which 
thev  are  to  exercise  and  satisfy ;  ihis  glory  must  exercise 
and  satisfy  the  noblest  faculty,  of  the  most  noble  and  ex- 
cellent  creature.  Intellectiial  nature,  in  the  highest  im- 
provement 'tis  capable  of  in  a  creature,  must  here  be  gra- 
tified to  the  uttefmost ;  tht:  most  enlarged  contemplative 
power  of  an  immortal  spirit  finds  that  wherein  it  termi- 
nates here,  with  a  most  contentful  acquiescence.  'Tis  true 
it  must  be  understood  not  totally  to  exceed  the  capacity 
of  a  creature,  biit  it  must  fully  come  up  to  it.  Should  it 
quite  transcend  the  sphere  of  created  nature^d  surpass 
the  model  of  a  human  understanding,  (as  the  Divine  glory 
undoubtedly  would,  didnot  Grod  consider  us  in  the  manner 
of  exhibiting  it  to  our  view,)  it  would  confound,  not  sat- 
isfy. A  creature  eyen  in  glory  is  ^tiH  a  creature,  and  must 
be  treited  as  Such.  Alter  the  blessed  Gk)d  hath  elevated 
it  to  tj^ie'  highest  nitch,  he  must  infinitely  condescend;  it 
cannot  otherwise  Kftow  or  converse  with  him.  He  must 
accommodate  his  glofy  to  the  weaker  eye,  the  fainter  and 
more  languid  apprehensions,  of  a  poor  finite  thing.  I  had 
almost  ,said,  nothing :  for  what  is  any  creatnre,  yea,  the 
whole  creation  in  its  oest  state,  compared  with  the  I  AM, 
the  bein^^as  be  justly 'appropriates  to  himself  that  name) 
the  All  m  AHt  "We  must  be  careful' then  to  settle  in  our 
own  thought  such  a  stat^  of  this  glory,  (in  forming  that 
indeterBuinate  notion  we  have  now  o^  it,)  as  may  render  it 
(though  ^confessedly  above  the  measure  of  our  present  un- 
def^tandings  is  to  a  distinct  knowLfedge  of  it)  not  mani- 
festly incompetent  to  any  created  unaerstancfihg  whatso- 
ever, and  as  may  speak  us  duly  shy  Of. ascribing  a  deity  to 
a  worn;,  of  affixing  any  thin^  ,to  the  creatnre  which  shall 
^  found  agreeing  to  the  blessed  Gtod  himself  alone.  Their 
expressions  therefore  who  over-magnify  (even  deify)  the 
•creature  assumed  ihtb  glory,  must  be' heard  and  rea(i  with 
caution  and  abherrenoy,  as  the  high-swelling  words  ol 
blasphemous  vanjty.n  Is  it  not  enough  that  perishing 
wretches^  that  were  within  one  hand's  breadth  of"  hell,  are 

Deo,  aed  plua'vident  quam  verbo  create  dicer e  poaaunt nam  beaiua 

per  tiaionem  beatofn  qvamrta  non  videat  inAnite  videt  tamen  ir^nttum 
-——(which  is  their  neat  amiunent  acaiiut  any  intaUigible  spepies  j)  and  he 
mrther  adds,  aieut  vlaio  Dei.  quae  eai  in  tpao  Deo,  habet  pro  princMo  et 
apede  intelligiMH  ipaam  divhutm  Eaaentiam,  et  pro  termino  ipaatn  Di- 
vinat^  Eaaentiam;  aic  viatabeatorum  eat  ita  aupematuralia,  et  dioini  or^ 
dinia.  et  participatio  dMnic  iHaionia  ita  perfecfa,  ut  ipaa  etiam  habeat  pro 
pHneipio  et  apeeie  inttUfgihUi,  divinkm  Eaaentiam,  et  pro  termino  aioe 
verbo  produeto,  ipaamet  divinam  Eaaentiam,  Ao  that  the  principal  and  tern 
of  this  vision  ait  ownad  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  simple  Divin«*  essence.  Con* 
ccrainff  the  fomal  act  itielf,  it  is  much  uisputed,  whether  the  creature's  in- 
tellect^ at  all  efli»ctually  concur  to  It,  or  whether  God  Mmself  be  not  the  onhr 
efficient  or  a<ent  in  thn  vision.  8omb  stick  not  to  afllrm  tlie  latter,  MaraU. 
in  8.  0.  \.  PtUud.  ini.  dtat.  49.  q.  I.  4rt.  9.  {referente  Ledeama,)  and  say 
plainly;  tfaatllie  action  of  thO  inferior  asciit  wholly  ocases,  abd  the  superior 
only  acU ;  the  same  thinf  that  D.  M.  Causobon  m  his  Enthusiasm  chaives 
one  Maximiui  with,  who  in  a  book  entitled  Ke6aAaia  9to\oyiKa  writes  thus : 
.r^if  aHtoitnXapunf  tvtatriy  imof  ray  Bain  o  ¥OVi  rriv  rov  votiv  irai  voetcBat 
'iraiTilAw*  dvvttfitv  txtt  axpMl^ovcat.  That  the  aoui  taken  into  immediate 
union  with  Qod.  loaeaqUlta  kiunoing  poieer :  (thourh  this  be  not  disUnot- 
ively  sfx>ken  of  the  Aate  of  fimy :)  and  what  doth  this  amount  tol  bat  that 
whUe  they  ant  eagerly  contemlinv  abditt  the  saints'  l^esscilness,  and  too  ea- 
riovsly  laboininf  to  explicate  tlie  manner  of  their  « 


—  too  ea- 

__ , — ^jfr  Go<l,  they  unawares 

defetroy  ttie  mtwect  of  the  qoeation,  and  dmy  that  they  see  him  at  all ;  and  so 
upon  the  whole,  dispute  thetnselves  into  a  worse  than  paganish  infidelity. 
Amr  even  the  rest,  ^hat  agree  m  the  sense  Of  the  passages  above  recited 
will  not  pe  easily  iibl^  io  a^tiid  the  obars^  of  as  intolerahle  consequences 
which  it  w  my.  bnsiness  here  onlytb  discover,  and  not  to  deteimine  any  thine 
m  tills  controveray,  whiles  I  tax  the  too  much  boldness  of  othen»  who  adven- 
ture it  And  here  not  to  hisisl  on  the  absurdity  of  what  they  say  concemhig 
the  intelligible  speeiep  hi  geperal,  lelit  be  considered,  l.  Tliat  thp  Divme  es- 
sence js  said  to  be  united  to  the  |ptelh»ct  of  the  ble»ed%  as  an  mtelligible  spc- 
f  ies.  9.  That  the  intelligible  sMcies,  fai  .the  busfaiess  of  inteHoction.  and  the 
intellect,  become  one  anolLher ;  A  not  remain  dbtinct  things  united,  but  are 
identified  a  That  hence  in  unieratandiiw  God,  the  intellcci  is  deified  and 
becomes  Gad,  whifeh  naturally  fbDowii  fhu^tifw  two  Ibvmor,  and  ill  moreover 
expressly  asiiertsd  in  plahi  words.  What  need  is  there  to  pram  this  doctrine 
with  haTd  oonfcnuenoes?  or  how  can  it  kibk  worse  than  it  doth  already,  with 
ItsownnatumlineeT  Nor  can  I  apprehend  wUch  way  it  should  be  marie  k  ' 
better.  For  shouM  it  lay  clafan  to  that  fkvoor,  to  be  nndentood  accordhg  „ 
the  usual  sense  of  the  peripatetic  maxim,  intelleotua.  intelllgendo^  ait  am- 


.  -T  can  I  apprehend  wUeh  way  it  should  be  marie  look 

For  shouM  it  lay  clafan  to  that  fkvoor,  to  be  nndentood  accordhg  to 
vu  sense  of  the  penjialetic  maxim,  huellecttut.  inteUlgendo^  ait  om- 
nia ;  it  wiH  be  found  manifestly  to  have  preohided  itself  That  maxim  is  wont 
to  be  undentood'thus :  That  the  intellect  becomes  that  which  it  undetstcnds 
representative,  by  niitthis  on  the  sneoes  or  likeness  of  its  obiect,  the  represen- 
tation of  it  Fhr  instance,  when  I  fbnn  in  my  mind  the  notion  of  a  mountain, 
my  undemtandiog  becomes  an  ideal  or  spiritual  mountain :  it  becomes  that 
species  fwfaich  hi  liable  toniore  ^ception  too  than  I  fihall  now  insist  on,  and 
looks  mora  like  the  hmguRgepf  a.poet  than  a  nbi1oe6pfaer)  that  is  new  formed 
there:  nnd  not  the  material  mountain  itscv  Bnt  liow  shall  this  assertion. 
Tho  understandinf.  by  its  set  of  underetanding  God.  becomes  God,  bo  capable 
of  that  intermetalJon,  1  e.  It  becomes  hi*  likeness,  his  idea,  his  repvpsentation 
now  fiitmed  in  a.  when  mjt  such  intenreping  likeness  or  representation  jsut- 


^miardenied :  and  that  supposed  species  is  said  tq  lie  tin  simple  DivineCL.. . 
itaplf:  andXtheDivine  essence  itself  bo  that  species  by  which  'tis  unierelood. 
wftt  ft  not  Mhm  Ihim  that  other  Ariatotaiian  oMom,  (whichtrfth  them  moat 
"  as  imch  u  •  text  fhmSaait  Panl^  sei»fle  «  aMenfte  sMtf  itfcM; 
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saved,  except  tjiey  De  also  deified  too  7  that  they  become 
happy,  unless  they  also  become  ^ods  1  The  distance  even 
of  a  glorified  creature  from  the  glorious  God,  is  still  infi- 
nitely greater,  than  between  it  and  the  silliest  worm,  the 
minutest  atom  of  dust.         , 

And  by  how  much  more  we  shall  then  know  of  his 
glory,  so  much  more  shall  we  understand  that  distance. 
Yet  as  he  shall  then  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  soul  he 
glorifies  to  a  very  vast  comprehension,  so  shall  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  glory  to  it  be  falty  adequate  to  its  most  enlarged 
capacity.  They  are  as  yet  but  Obscure  glimmerings  we 
can  have  of  this  glory ;  but  sp  far  as,  without  too  bold  cu- 
riosity, we  may,  and  wherein  Scripture  light  will  give  us 
any  pre-apprehension  of  it,  let  us  consider  awhile  the  na- 
ture and  tne  excellency  of  it.  We  cannot  indeed  Consider 
these  separately ;  for  we.  tan  no"  sooner  understand  it  to 
be  glory,  than  we  conci?ive  it  excellent:  glory,  in  the 
proper  notion  of  it,  being  nothing  else  but  resplendent  ex- 
cellency, the  lustre  of  excellency,  or  real  worth  made  cbn- 
snicuous.  Yet  as  there^  is  an'  excellency  conceivable  in 
^he  nature  of  it,  that  excellency  whereo/  h  is  the  splen<- 
dour  and  brightness  ;^  so  we  mnst  conceive  a  peculiai  ex- 
cellency of  that  very  radiation,  that  splendour  itself, 
wherewith  it  shines  ulito  blessed  souls.  In  its  Tery  nature 
it  is  the  brightness  of  divine  excellencies;  in  its  present 
appearance,  it  sbines^  in  the  highest  excellency  of  that 
bnghtness ;  in  its  nature  it  excelleth  all  thinj^  else ;  in  its 
present  exhibition,  compared  with  all'.its  former  ludia- 
tions,  it  excelleth  itself.  .  . 

As  to  the  nature^  of  this  gloiy,  'tis  nothing  else  but  the 
conspicuous  lustre  of  divine  perfections,  we  can  only 
guide  our  present  conceptions  of  it,  'by  the  discovery  God 
hath  aJreaay  given  tis  pt  himself,  in  those  several  excel-, 
lencies  of  his  being,  the  great  attributes  th^t  are  convertible 
and  one  with  him.  When  Moses  besought  him  for  a  sigfxX 
of  his  glory,  he  answers  him  with  this,  "  I  will  proclaim 
my  name  before  thee."  His  name,  we  know,  is  the  col- 
lection of  his  attributes.  The  notion  therefore  'we  can 
hence  form  of  this  glory,  is  only  such  as  we  may  have  of 
a  large  volume  by  a  brief  synopsis  or  table;  qf  a  ma^i- 
ficent  fabric,  by  a  small  m9del  or  platform;  a  spacious 
country,  by  a  little  landscape.  He  hath  here  given  us  a 
true  representation  of  himself,  not  a  full;  such  as  w^ill  se- 
cure our  apprehensions,  being  guided  thereby,  from  error, 
not  from  ignorance.  So  as  they  swerve  not  in  apprehending 
this  glory,  though  they  still  fall  short.  We  can  now  apply 
our  minds  to  contenrplate  the  several  perfections  which  th^ 
bl&«»ed  Gk)d  assumes  to  himself,  and  whereby  he  describes 
to  us  his  own  bein^ ;  and  czfn  in  our  thoughts  attribute 
them  all  to  himi;  though  ^e  have  still  but  low  defective 
conceptions  of  each  One. .  As  if  we  could  at  a  distance, 
distinguish  the  streets  and  houses  of  a  great  city ;  but 
everyone  appear^  to  us  much  less  than  it  is.    We  can  ap- 


That  oar  very  knowledge  of  God  mutt  be  God  too?  or  would  theydlMmTi  that 
maxim,  sure  when  once  the  faculty  h  auppowd  deiflcd,  the>aet  imniinent  in  it 
cannot  be  a  created  accident :, nor  can  that  maxim  (uDderetood  (tf  the  sribfle 
rspretentativumy  or  tlie  siwcles  tcibllU)  Iw  denied  by  them.  And  mmj  if  the 
--iinta'  knowledge  of  God,  the  Hkemsa  of  him  in  their  — «—«-  »--  '■"»  »»--»- 
oaincsBi  the  likcnev  of  him  in  ^eir  hotrtu,  miut  lie  so  ti 


faints'  knowledge  of  God,  the  Hkemsa  of  him  in  their  mind*,  bo  Ood  i  theiv 
hotincsB,  the  likcnev  of  him  in  ^eir  hotrtx,  miut  lie  so  tpa  How  afamrd  then 
would  it  be  to  iwe  that  scripture  laniruafie,  and  speak  of  these  under  Che 


names  of  God's  image''  Ok*  h'kone^s,  when  HmilUvde  apd  identity  are  notions 
so  vastly  dwa^reeinfr :  and  since  U  saints'  knowledge  and  hoUneiis  here  wi  m 
heaven  diiler  but  in  dnxftee :  they  ean  be  here  on  eArth,  nothing  but  God  dwell- 
ing in  them.  And  supposinir  that  Scotua  have  better  defended  then  hk  ad- 
versaries impongedthe  real  identity  of  the  soul  and  its  Acuities,  that  must  be 
deified  too.  However,  wbat  could  be  imagined  mora  absurd,  than-  that  the 
substaoce  of  the  soul  should  be  a  creature  and  its  ftobUy  God  1  Whence,  -then, 
do  wo  think  that,  modem  Familista  have  fetebed  tlieir  adtaiircd  nonKense? 
Whom  Iiave  they  had  their  original  iaiitructorft^  txr  who  have  ta«i^ht  tht^ 
thaihmvn,  magniiioont  language  qf  being  Godded  with  God.  and  Christcd 
wUli  Ch'ist,  but  tliese?  Nor,  sure,  need  they  blush  to  bo  found  guilty  of  so  pro- 
fuTmdly  learned  inconsistencies,  or  to  speak  absurdly  after  such  patrons.  And 
what  should  occaakm  those  men  m  tu  involve  f  hemsclvea  1  caniiot  6nd  or  di- 
vjni!  more  tluin  thia.  thnt  tbey  were  not  able  to  fasten  upon  any  more  tdferable 
t(pp»<i  of  the  word  Kn9r>>(,  1  Cor.  xiii.  is.  1  John  in-  9.  but  taking  that  .in  its 
highniit  pitch  of  sigmficaocy,  all  their  aigiimcnts  are  gent^rally  levelled  at  this 
mark,  to  prove  that  no  created  spocioi  can  possibly  remreient  God  ttcttii  est, 
and  tbcnoe  infer,  (hat  ho  cannot  bo  scon  by  any  cteated  species  in  the  gloriflod 
state,  where  he  is  to  be  seen  ncuti  est.  But  could  we  content  ourselves  with 
n  mode«t  interpretation  of  those  words,  and  understand  them  to  speak  not  of  a 
parify  but  Of  a  Himilithide  only,  bet^veen  God's  knowledge  atid  ours,  nor  of  air 
absolute omnimodous  siroiliUidQ,  buteoinpaTatlve  only  {  that  is,  thatcomnaiing 
our  fulu'e  with  our  present  state,  the  farmer  shall  so  far  excel  this,  that  in 
i^omparison  thcroof  it  may  be  said  to' he  a  knowing  of  God  aa  we  are  known, 
and  as  he  is ;  inanmnrJi  as  our  future  knowledge  of  him  shall  approaeh  so  un- 
speakably nearer  to  his  most  perfect  knowledge  of  us,  aqd  the  truth  of  the 
thing,  than  our  present  knowle<lge  doth  or  cant  by  stcb  an  interfnete- 
tion  we  are  cart  tipon  no  such  diffleultjes.  For  admit  that  oo  spedee 
can  reprelnnt  God  as  he  ia  in  the  higfaast  a^nae  Vttbt&K  wovda ;  yat  aure  in 
the  aame  aeme  wherein  ha  can  be  aeen  by  u<(  aa  he  ia,  be  mar  be  i«pre< 
aaotod  to  ■*  aa  he  ia.   AndwfaalcalibamoivftiTokwB  thuithktlmiredted 


prehend  somewhat  of  whatsoever  he  reveals  to  be  in  hua. 
self;  vet  when  all  is  done,  how  little  a  portion  do  we  take 
up  of  nim !  Oilr  thoughts  are  empty  and  langoid,  strait 
and  narrow,  such  as  diminish  and  limit  the  Boly  One. 
Yet  so  far  as  our  apprehensions  can  correspond  to  the 
discovery  he  affords  us  of  hisseveral  excellei\cies,  we  hare 
a  present  view  of  the  Divine  glor]^.  Do  but  strictly  and 
distinctly  surveythe  many  perfections  compreWded  in 
his  name,  then  gather  them  up,  and  consider  howglorioos 
he  is !  Conceive  one  glory  resulting  fVom  substantial 
wisdom,  goodness,  power,  truth,  justice,  holiness,  that  is, 
beaming  forth  fVom  him  who  is  all  these  by  his  veiy  es- 
sence, necessarily,  originally,  infinitely,  eternally,  with 
whatsoever  else  is  truly  a  perfection.  This  is  the  gloiy 
blessed  souls  Shall  behold  for  eVer. 

For  the  ezceUenef  of  it,  *tis  called  by  Way  of  discrimi- 
nation,^   "  The  excellent  glory."    There  was  gloiy  pm 
upon  Christ  in  the  iransfi^ration ;  of  which,  when  the 
apostle  speaks,  having  occasion  to  mention  withal  the  s;\oiy 
of  heaven  itself,  frbm  whence^the  voice  came ;  he  adds  lo 
this  latter,  the  distinguishing  note  of  the  excellent  He 
hinoself  was  eve-witness  of  the  honour,  and  majesty,  and 
glory,  whicli  the  Lord  J6sus  then  received;  but  licyond 
ill  this^  the  glory  from  whence  the  toice  came,  was  the 
Pexcellent  or  stately  glory,  as  the  word  imports.   *Tis  a 
great  intimation  how  excetient  a  glory  this  is,  that  'tis  said      | 
to  be  a  glory  <>yet  to  be  revealed ;  as  if  it  had  bees  saii 
whatever  appeailance^  of  the  Divine  glorite  are  now  offered 
to  your  view,  there  is  still  somewhat' undiscoveKd,  some- 
what behind  ihe  curtain,  that  will  outshine  all.    You  hare 
not  seen  so  muclr,  but  ycm  are  still  to  expect  unspeakably 
more.    Glory  is  then  to  SQine  in  its  noon-4ay  streDgth  and 
yigoiir :  'tis  then  in  its  meridian.    Here,  the  riches  of 
glor^  are  to  be  displayed,  ce];tain  treasure?  of  glory,  the 
plenitude  and  magnificence  of  glory.    We  are  here  lo  see 
nim  as  he  is ;  to  know  him  as  we  afe  known  of  him. 
Certainly,  the  display-of  himself,  the  rays  of  his  discovered 
excellency,  must  hold  proportion  with  thai  vision,  and  be 
therefore  exceeding  glorious.'    'Tis  therfory  Christ  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  foundations  of  the  world  veie 
laid ;  into  the  vision  and  communion  whereof  holy  souls 
shall  now  be  taken,  according  as  their  capacities  can  ad- 
mit :  that  wherewithal  his  gre^  achievements  and  high 
merits  shall  be  rewardjed  eternally ;  thatf  whetewiih  be  is 
to  be  glorified  in  heaven,  in  comj>ensation  of  having  gto- 
xified  his  Fathec  oh  earth,  and  finished  the  work  whereto 
he  was  appointed.  This  cannot  but  be  a  most  transcendent 
glory.  ,  'Tis  in  sum,  and  in  the  language  of  the  text,  the 
glo^  6f  God's  own  face,  his  most  a^ectable,  conspicuons 
glory.  '  Whose  transforaiing  beams  axe  productive  of  the 
glory  imprejss^d,  the  next  ingredient  into  this  blessedness, 
wjiich  will  presently  come  to  be  spoken  of,  after  we  ha?e 
given  you  soine  short  account  of, 

reaaonmg  to  the  contnirT?  "  Tliere  can  be  no  ereated  reptytntation  of  God 
(«<citf<  iwr)  adequate  to  the  vision  the  bkiaaed  hare  of  bim :  Mit  tihey  see  noic 
than  any  created  ivpresentation  can  oontain,  for  th^  aee  HiJMrum^  Ibaofa 
not  inAnif.^  For  how  must  wo  understand  the  in/mUum  they  are  ■aid  u 
seel  iviatcriailir  or  formally?  Must  we  nndentandbyit  Um  that  ■  mfintt 
only,  or  ^  be  u  infinite  l  If  it  be  said  Uw  laUtas  that  is  to  aay  tb«r  ■eej-nt 
nUe  too  If  the  fonnor  only,  do  not  saints  on  earth  see  CbIx.  menially.  «wk 
is  the  vision  we  are  speaking  pO  him  who  is  infinite,  in  their  pecMBt  suie. 
where  it  is  acknowledged  the  inowledge  is  by  si^edcs.  .^  . 

■Yet  would  1  not  henoe  conclude  that  the  knowlMlge  minta  afaaO  have  of  Gd 
he^affeer  shall  be  by  apeeiesr  for  my  design  in  all  thia  ie  bat  to  ^covet  us 
^tinity  of  too  positive  attd  definitive  con(;f  ptione  conoaniinf  it,  berond  tar 
measure  of  GkycTs  revelation,  and  tho  ducturo  of  dear  and  vunentangkdreaM- 
All  knowledge  hath  been  thought  to  be  by  asaimilation,  1  e:  br  receiving  w 
species  i».  nttages  of  the  thmgs  known.  8o  the  intdloct  is  not  really  tanyg 
into  the  things  which  it  undeiatante,  but  only  receives  their  aDeciea,  whneviSk 
It  IS  united  so  closely,  that  It  ia  theeefbie  aaid  to  be  like  to  tfem.  VirtoM  of 
France,  confer.  6*  ^ 

One  way  cA-  other  it  hath  been  fudged  moeaaarj  the  mivKMioakl  be  itarraww 
with  soeh  fmag««  of  the  thing  it  Is  said  to  upderatand :  winob  tfaerefbre  mm 
have  tlKMight  amnflie :  othirs  aiinoliediiy  aenaatotalqr ;  olhen  by  a  scran*" 
intdtectu$  arms;  which  some  have  (hoogfat  to  be  God  hfanaelf :  othns  cat 
common  inteUigonoe :  others  aoutieular  #enhia.  So  fndimenaably  necc^vT 
it  hath  been  reckoned  uido  JnteUeetion,  that  the  office  of  IwiiiBhing  the  nnnd 
w4th  the  images  of  the  thtnn  to  be  understood,  snouM  be  pedbnned  by  f>» 
or  other,  n*  any  clearer,  explication  can  be  given,  or  better  way  assiiniai' « 
the  soul's  kuowmg  things,  it  ri^not  but  be  welcome  to  rational  men  But 
I  see  no  necessity  or  reason  it  should  have  a  apeeificaJl/  dtslinci  way  « 
knowing  here  and  in  heaven.  Much  leas  that  we  afaould  imagino  to  our 
selves  such  a  one  aa  to  that  other  state,  aa  is  altogetiuar  nnafcoootitable  and 
capubto  of  no  rational  explication ;  and  reckon  it  lAoch  mora  bcoonoing  to  m 
ailent.  than  on  pretence  of  any  myateriouaneaa  in  the  tfain«»  wb  dmamf^ 
to  talk  abaurdly  and  nnintelligiblr  about  them.  A  oonftaaed  ignoance  ui  tlss 
case  is  becoming,  to  say  with  that  gteatapoatlfij  It  doth  not  appear  wbat  v* 
shall  be;  hot  to  condim  and  define  auch  matten,  ia  anrely  dk^emy  np  •  * 
Aoovstv. 

o  II  Pet  L  17.  p  M«ycXow^v9f. 
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SL  The  act  of  beholding:  the  vision  or  intuition  itself, 
bjr  which  interrening  the  impression  is  ^  made.  Gloiy 
seems  to  carry  in  it  a  peculiar  respec^  to  the  visive  po^er ; 
(whether  corporeal  or  mental,  as  it  is  itself  of  the  one  kind 
or  the  other  ^  'tis  something  to  be  contemplated,  to  be 
looked  up6n.  And  being  to  transmit  an  impr^ion  and 
consequent  pleasure  to  another  subject,  it  must  necessarily 
be  so,  it  i  can  neither  transform  nor  satisiV  but  as  it  is  b^ 
held.  And  here  the  ^sensitiTe  inttiitidn  I  shall  not  insist 
on,  as  being  less  intended  jn  the  te^t,  and  the  discourse 
of  it  less  sodtable  to  such  aswitl^  a  spiritual  mind  and 
design  set  themselves  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
saints'  blessedness.  Yet,  as  this  is  (he  most  noble^  com- 
prehensive, qoick,  and  sprightly  sense,  so  is  the  act  of  it 
more  considerable,  in  the  matter  of  ble^edness,  than'ipy 
other  of  the  outward  man,  and  the  most  perfect  imitation 
of  the  act  of  the  mind ;  whence  also  this  so  sflen  borrows 
the  name  of  the  other,  and  is  ^called  seeing.  'Tis  an  act 
indeed  very  proper  and  pertinent  to  a  state  of  glory.  By 
how  much  more  any  sensible  object  is  glorious,  ^supposing 
the  sensorivM  to  be  duly  dieposed  an  4  fortified,  as  most  be 
here  supposed,)  so  much  is  it  the  fitter  object  of  sight ; 
hence  when  we  would  express  a  glorious  object,  we  6all  it 
conspicQOUs;  and  the  less  glorious  or  more  obscure  any 
thing  is,  the  less  visible  it  is^  and  the' nearer  it  approac^hes 
to  invisibili^ ;  whence  thkt  saying  in  the  coi&mon  phi-^ 
ksophy,"  "  To  see  blackness  is  to  see  nothing."  What- 
soever a  glorified  jsye,  replenished  with  a  heavenly  vitality 
and  vigour,  can  fetch  in  froifi  the  qiany  glorifi^  objects 
thatenconipass  it,  we  must  suppose  to  concur  to  this  bless- 
edness. Now  is  the  eye  satisfied  with  seeing,  which  be- 
fore never  could. 

But  'tis  intellectual  sight  we  are  chiefly  to  consider 
here,  that  whereby  we  see  him  that  is'  invisible,  and  ap^ 
proach  the  inaccessible  light.  (The  word  here  used^  some 
critics  tell  us,  more  usuiulysijniifies  the  sight  of  the  mind. 
And  then,  iiot  a  casual,  superficial  glancing^  at  a  thing,  but 
contemplation,  a  studious,  designed  viewing  of  a  thing 
when  we  solemnly  Compose  and  apply  ourselves  thereto: 
or  the  vision  of  prophets,  or  such  as  have  thines  discovered 
to  them  by  divine  revelation,  (thence  called  eHozim,  uers^) 
which  imports  (though  not  a  previous  design^  yet)  no  less 
intention  of  mind  ih  the  act  itself.  And  so  it  more  fitly 
expresses  that  knowledge  which  we  have,  not  by  discourse 
and  reasoning  out  of  one  thing  fVom  Mother,  but  by  im- 
mediate intuition  of  what  is  nakedly,  and  at  once,  oflere^ 
to  our  view,  which  is  the  more  proper  knpwledge  of  the 
blessed  Hk  hiearen.  They  shall  lave  the  glory  of  Qod  so 
presented,  and  their  nunds  so  enlarged,  as  to  comprehend 
much  at  one  view:  in  which  respect  they  mav  be  saidj  in 
a  great  d^ree,  to  Know  as  they  are  known,  masmuch  as 
the  blessea  dod  comprehends  all  things  at  once;  in  one 
simple  act  of  knowing.  Yet  that  is  not  to  be  underistobd 
as  if  the  state  of  glory  should  exclude  all  ratiocination, 
more  than  pur  present  state  doih  all  intuition ;  (for  first  and 
indemonstrable  principles  we  see  by  their  own  light,  with- 
out illaiion  or  argument;)  nor  can  it  be  inconvenient  to 
admit,  that  while  the  knowledge  the  blessed  have  of  GK>d, 
is  not  infinite,  there  may  be  use  of  their  discursive  faculty 
with  great  fruit  and  pleasure.  "Pure  intuition  of  God 
without  any  mixture  of  reasoning,  is  acknowledged  (by 
such  as  are  apt  enoueh  to  be  oVer-ascribing  tothe  creature) 
peculiar  to  God  alone.  But  as  the  blessed  God  shall  con- 
tinually afibrd  (if  we  mav  speak  of  continuity  in^  eternity, 
which  yet  we  cannot  otnerwise  apprehend)  a  clear  dis- 
covery of  himself,  so  shall  the  principal  exercise  and  fe- 
licity of  the  blessed  soul  consist  in,  that  less  laborious  and 
more  pleasant  way  of  knowing,  a  mere  admitting  or  enter- 
taining of  those  free  beams  of  voluntary  light,  b^  a  grateful - 
intuition;  whichway  of  knowing,  the  expressiojo  of  sight, 
or  beholding,  doth  most  incline  to,  and  that  is,  we  are  sure, 
the  ordinary  language  of  Scripture^  about  this  matter. 


s  Ailrt.  Id  a  IMaonlaff.  C^k.  dB  Irlto. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TlMWeond  ingrediant  into  thb  UenedneH  comidererf.  Aniniilatiao  to  0<»l, 
or  fait,flacy  impmL  Whooiii  it  oombta,  dMoovered  m  MiNiiy  propotitMM. 
Tho  third  inpiMiient.  Tlw  tatisJactiaa  and  plaMura  whjdi  iwulta,  stal«l 
andopeoed. 

And  tkow]  upon  this  Vision  of  the  blessed  face  of  God, 
next  follows,  in  the  order  of  discourse. 

The  soul's  perfect  assimilation  unto  that  revealed  elory, 
or  its  participation  thereof;  (touching  the  order  the  things 
themselves  have  to  one  another,  there  will  be  consideration 
hhd  in  its  proper  place ;)  and  this  also  must  be  considered 
a&-  a  distinct  and  nec^ssafy  ingredient  into  the  state  of 
blaisedness  we  are  treating  of.  Distinct  it  is,  for  though 
the  yisloii  now  spoken  of  doth  include  a  certain  kind  of 
assimilation  in  it^  as  all  vLsion  doth,  being  only  a  reception 
pf  the  f^cies  or  likeness  of.  the  object  seen ;  this  assimi- 
lation we  are  to  speak  of,  is  of  a  very  difiurent  kind.  Tftoi, 
is  snch'aa  afifects  only  the  vibiv'e  and  cogniiive  power,  and 
that  not  with  a  real  change,  but  intentional  only,  nor  for 
longer  continuance  than  the  act  of  seeing  lasts;  but  tAif, 
is  total,  real,  and  permanent.  And  surely  it  is  of  equal 
necessity  tcthe  soul's  blessedness,  to  f.artake  the  glory  of 
God,  as  to  behold  it ;  as  well  as  to  have  the  Divine  likeness 
imprest  i}pon  it,  as  represented  to  it.  After  so  contar 
gio|!is  and  overspreading  a  depravation  as  sin  hath  diffused 
through  all  its  powers,  it  can  never  be  happy  without  a 
ch«inge  of  its  very  crasis  and  temper  throughout.  A  dis- 
eased, ukerbus  body  would  take  little  felicity  in  gay  and 
glorious  sights :  no  more  would  all  the  glory  of  heaven 
einiify  to  a  sick,  deformed,  self-loathing  soul. 

it  must  therefore  be  all  glorious  within,  have  the  Divine 
nature  more  perfectly  communicated,  ih^  hkeness  of  God 
tra^fused  and  wrought  into  it.  This  is  the  blessed  work 
Degun  in  regenaration ;  but  how  fai*  it  is  from  being  per- 
fected, wc  may  soon  find  by  considering,  how  far  short  we 
ate  of  being  satisfied  in  out  present  state,  even  in  the  con* 
templation  of  the  highest  ana  most  excellent  objects.  How 
tasteless  to  our  souls' are  the  thoughts  of  God !  How  little 
pleasure  do  we  take  in  viewing  over  his  glorious  attributes  I 
the  most  acknowledged  and.  adorable  excellencies  of  his 
being !  And  whereunto  ean  we  impute  it  but  to  this,  that 
our  spirits  ari^  not  yet  sufficiently  connaturalized  to  them  1 
Their  likeness  is  not  enough  deeply  instanmed  on  our 
souls.  Nor  will  this  be,  till  we  awake.  When  we  see 
better,  we  shall  become  better :  When  he  aj^pears,  we  shall 
be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  But  do  we 
indeed  pretend  to  such  an  expectation  1  Can  we  think 
What  God  is,  and  what  we  are  in  our  present  state,,  and 
not  confess  these  words  to  carry  with  them  an  amazing 
sound  '*  we  shall  be  like  him !"  How  great  a  hope  is  this ! 
How  ^trange  an  erraod  hath  the  gospel  into  tne world! 
How  admirable  a  i  design  1  to  transform  men  and  make 
them  like  God  !  Were  the  dust  of  the  earth  turned  into 
starb  in  the  firmament,  were  the  most  stupendous  poeti- 
cal transformations  assured  realities  ^  what  could  eoual 
the  greatness  and  the  wonder  of  this  migh ty  change  1  Yea, 
and  doth  not  the  expectation  of  it  seem  as  presumptuous, 
as  the  issue  itself  would  be  strange  %  Is  it  not  an  over-bold 
desire;  too  daring  a  thought;  a  thiug  unlawful  to  be 
affected,  as  it  seems  impossible  to  be  attained  )  Jt  must 
be  acknowledged  thereis  an  appearance  of  higharro^^ce 
in;aspirins  to  this,  to  be  like  God.  And  the  very  wish  oc 
thought  of  being  so,  in  all  respects,  were  not  to  be  enter- 
tained without  horror,  "tis  a  matter  therefore  that  requires 
some  disquisition  and  explication,  wherein  that  impressed 
likeness  of  God  consists,  which  must  concur  to  the  saints' 
blessedness.  In  order  heretmto  then  take  the  following 
prqpositioDS : 

Brop.  1.  There  is  a  sense  wherein  to  be  like  God  is 
altoirether  impoesible,  and  the  very  desire  of  it  the  most 
horrid  wickedness.  The  prophet  in  the  name  of  God 
charges  the  proud  prince  or  Tyre  with  this,  as  an  inexpi- 
able arrogance,  that  he  did  set  his  heart  as  the  heart  of 
God ;  and  upon  this  score  challenges  and  enters  the  lists  with 

oatpiopriimiignioafaftMnetMliflliBniMi*.  tcib— ■  da  dMo.  paribct  g.  a 
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liim :  Cfline,  you  that  would  ikin  be  taken  for  a  god, 
111  make  a  sorry  god  of  thee  ere  I  have  done ;  *  Because 
thou  hast  set  thy  heart  as  the  heart  pfGrod,  I  will  set  those 
upon  thee,  that  shall  draw  their  swords  against  the  beauty 
or  thy  wisdom,  and  that  shall  defile  thy  brightness :  And 
what !  Wilt  thou  yet  say  in  the  hand  of  him  that  slayeth 
thee,  lam  a  ^odl  Thou  shalt  be  a  man  and  no  god,  in 
the  hand  of  mm  that  slayeth  thee ; — I  have  spoken  it,  saith 
the  Lord  €rod.  He  wilf  endure  no  such  imitation  of  him, 
as  to  be  rivalled  in  the  point  of  his  Gtodhead.  This  is  the 
matter  of  his  jealousy;  b  "  Their  have.  moVed  me'  to  Jear 
lousy  with  not-God,"  so  'tis  shortly  and  more  smartly 
spoken  id  the  original  text.  And  see  how  he  displa3rs  jus 
threats  and  terrors  hereupon  in  the  following  verses.  This* 
was  the  design  and  inducement  of  the  first  transgressiott, 
to  be  t&  gods.  And  indeed  all  «n  may  be  reduced  hither. 
What  else  is  sin  (in  the  most  comm^hensive  notion)  but 
an  undue  imitation  of  God  1  an  exalting  ofthe  creature's 
will  into  a  supremacy,  and  opposing  it  as  such  to  the  Di- 
vine 1  To  sin,  is  to  take  upon  us,  as  if  we  were  supreme, 
and  that  there  were  no  Lord  over  us ;  'tis  to  assume  to 
ourselves  a  deity,  as  if  we  were  under  no  law  pr  I'ule ;  as* 
he  is  not  under  any,  but  what  he  is  to  himself.  Herein, 
to  be  like  Gkni,  is  the  veiy  core  and  malignity  of  si^. 

2.  There  is  a  just  and  laudable  imitation  of  God,  a  like- 
ness to  him,  that  is  matter  of  command,  praise,  and  pro- 
mise, as  wherein  both  the  duty,  excellency,  and  blessedness 
of  the  reasonable  creature  doth  consist;  and  v^hich  is  in 
some  respect  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man.  .  ^We ' 
are  required  to  be  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children,  imi- 
tators the  word  is.  David  is  oommended  as  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart;  though  but  now  we  saw  In  another, 
with  what  disdain  and  indignation  it  was  resented,  that  he 
did  set  his  heart  as  the  h^rtof  God.  Tho  dnew  crea- 
ture, the  new  man,  the  first-fruits,  as  he  js  called,  the 
flower  of  creation,  is  made  after  God.  Saints  expect,  upon , 
the  assurance  of  his  word;  to  be  more  fully  like  him,  as 
we  see  in  the  texi,  and  parallel  'places.  Yek,  man  wa» 
made  at  first  with  -a  concteate  similitude  to  Gtxl,  which 
we  know  was  the  counsel  of  heaven,  and  ihe  result  and 
issue  of  that  counsel.  Gen.  i.  1^,  37.  This  is  evident 
enough  in  itself,  and  needs  no  nnire  Words.  .  But  to  make, 
a  further  step  in  this  business,  observe  next, 

3.  There  can  be  no  allowable  imitation  of  any  one>bnt 
with  an  exception  as  to  somepeculiaritiestht^'mi^  belong 
to  his  special,  station,  relation,  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  condition  in  which  he  is ;  or  Mriih  limitation  to  ^uch 
^things  as  are  of  conunon  concernment  unto  both."  'Tis 
'commonly  observed  how  naturally  a  people  form  their 
mannefs  and  fashions  to  the  example  of  the  prince ;  -knd 
there  is  no  well-disphosed  ruler,  but  would  take  it 'well, 
to  be  imitated  in  things  that  are  of  common  concei^- 
ment  to  him  and  his  subiectis,  thsit  la,  that  concern  him^ 
not  as  he  is  a  king,  but  as  neis  a  man,  or  a  Christian.  To 
behold  the  transforming  p^ower  of  his  own  example,  where 
it  is  such  as  begets  a  fair  ahd  unreprdachful  impress  ;r 
how  his  virtues  circulate,  (his  justice,  tetnperance,  love  of 
religion,)  and  produce  their  likeness  among  his  people ; 
'twill  be  a  glory,  and  cannot  Irat  be  resented  with  some  de- 
light. We'  cast  an  honour  upon  theni  whom  "we  imitate ; 
for  we  acknowledge  an  excetletiey  in  them,  (which  is  all 
that  honouring  imports  in  the  first  notion  of  it,)  and  that 
naturally  is  received  with  pleasure'  But  now,  should  'sub- 
jects aspire  to  a  likeness  to  their  prince,  in  the  proper  ap- 
pendages and  acts  of  sovereignty;  ana  because  he  is  a 
glorious  king,  they  wilh  be  such  too ;  .and  assume  the'pe- 

a  Ezek.  xxriii.  S-lO. 

b  Deut.  xxxii.  SI.         aBtib.1^  ftunrai.  d  Jam.!  18.   'Eph.iT.M. 

6  R^cis  m{  eorampliini  totiM  componflur  ovbu 

f  Nam  Ikewe  ncit  bonitf  urincept  fadendo  doc^t  Cumque  sic  imperio  niak- 
imui,  exemplo  major  ^st    Vallebvi  Patereuhia,  Rom.  Hiat.  L  8. 

a  Inter  Deam  et  crRatnram  nihil  eat  ooranume. 

h  Mnltia  raim  modta  dici  rea  noiaqnt  aimflea  Deo ;  alin  aecvMhhn  Tiitntom, 
et  aapieDtlam,  fiictaD;  qaia  in  ipao  eat  vjrtua  ot  fapientia  non  facta ;  alia  in 
qaant«mi  aolum  vmint,  qui  file  aumne  et  primp  vivit :  alie  in  'Pfinhi'"  aunt; 
quia iOe  attmm%7  et  primitutt  eat    Aug.  80  ;  queaL )).  (mihi)  311. 

i  T'*v  yap  y€¥Of  tauev.  '  , 

k  P.  Mafinmn  de  MnitioDe  Dei. 

1  Healhena  have  disdained  and  declaimed  aKqJnat  ao  nnworthy  thoughtaof 
Qod.  T^neVttint  avrn  Aitparov  t^aXfitti  ap(>fiT<if  ifnayri,  afad>€f  iraoKi. 
fte.  Maxinnia  Trr.  Diaaert  i.  The  same  antbor  wama  im  to  take  heed,  that 
we  aaeribolo  God,  Mqrc  fteytadi^,  fttire  XP^I*^,  M>?^  "X^f^'^t  JXQ^c  aAAe  ri 
vXni^aBof.  Ibid., 

Uhto  wMch  pun»nae  ia  that  decantat*  diatieh  of  Homer,  *0v  ri'P  «ir«if,  fte. 
And  that  aajiaf  of  Plinr,  Ova  pmpfer  effltfiem  Dei  /brmamaue  qwerere; 


cuUar  cognizances  of  regality;  ascend  dethrone,  sway 
the  sceptre,  wear  the  crown,  enact  laws,  &«.  There  cannot 
be  more  of  dutifulness  and  observance  in  the  former  imi- 
tation -than  there  is  of  disloyalty  and  treason  in  this.  A 
faiher  is  pleased  to  have  his  son  imitate  hini,  within  such 
limits  before  mentioned ;  but,,  if  he  will  govern  the  familv, 
and  fill  up  his  room  jh  all  relations,  this  will  never  oe 
endured. 

.4.  Thet«  are  soque  things  to  be  found  in  the  blessed 
Gk>d,  not  so  incommunicable  and  appropriate,  but  that  his 
creature  may  be  s^d  to  have  some  participation  thereof 
with  him;;  ai^d  so  far,  to  be  truly  like  him.  This  partici- 
ps^ripfi  cannot  be  univocal;  as  the  nature  of  a  living  crear 
ture  in  general,  is  equal  in  men  and  brutes ;  so,  it  is  a 
self-evident  principle,  that  fiio^ih^  can  1/e  common  to  God 
and  an  inferior,  being.  .Nor  is  it  only  an  equivocal,  a 
participation  of  ttie  same  name,  when  the  natures  signified 
thereby  are  altogether  diverse ;  but  analogical,  inasmuch 
as.  the, things  spoken,  under  the  same  netmeSr  of  God  and 
the  creature,  have  'k  real  likeness,  and  conveniency  in  na- 
ture with  one  another :  and  they  are  in  Qod,  primarily ;  in 
the  creature,  bv  dlspendence,  and  derivation:  in  him  es- 
sentially, as  being,  his  very  essence ;  m  them  but  as  acci- 
dents, (many  of  mem,)  adventitious  to,  their  l)eings;  and 
fi9  whilethey  cannot  be  ^aid  to  be  the  same  things  in  them, 
as  in  him,  are  fitly  said  to' be  his  likeness. 

.5.  This  likeness,  as  it'  is  principally  found  in  man, 
a^ong  all  the  terrestrial  creatures ;  so  halh  it,  in  man,  for 
i^  ^eat  and  subject,  his  soul  or  spiritual  part  The  effects 
.of  Divine  wisddm,  power,  goodness,  are  every  where  visible 
throughout  the  ^hole  creation ;  and  as  thf  re  is  no  effect, 
but  hath  something  in  it  corresponding  to  its  cause,  (where- 
in it  was  its  cause,)  So  every  creature  do|h,  some  way  <»' 
other,  represent  God.  Some  in  virtues,  tome  in  life,  some 
inbeingb  only.  The  mJUerial  world  represents  him,  as  a 
house  tl\e  builder;  but  spiritual  beings,  as  a  child  the  fa- 
ther.! ..Qther  creatures  (a^  onek  fitly  expresses  it)  carry 
his  foNDtsteps ;  these,  his  image ;  and  that,  not  as  drawn 
witH  A  pencil,  which  can  only  express  fi^re  and  colour : 
but  as  represented  in  a  glass,  which' imUates  action  ana 
motion.  To  give '  the  pre^eminfRice  therefore,!  in  this 
point,  t6  the  b^y  of  man,  was  a  conceit  so  gross,  that  one 
would  wonder  how  it  should  obtain,  at-  least  in  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

Yet  we  find  it  expressly  charged  by«»  St.  Augustin  upon 
the  anthropomorph;tes  of  old,  (or  melitoniaiis,  as  he  calls 
them,  frotn  one  Melito  the  Aither  of  theni,)  not  only,  that 
they  imagiiied  God  in  a  huii^  shape,  (wnich  was  their 
known  conceit,)  but  that  they  stated  God's  image  in 
roan,  in  his  body,  not  his  soul.  Nor  are  Van  Helmont's 
fancies,  about  corporeal  likeness,  capable  of  excose  by  any 
thing,  but  that  they  were  a  dream,  (as  they  are.  fitly  styled,) 
and  not  likely  to  impose  upon  the  waking  reason  of  any 
man. 

6.^  This  image  or  likeness  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  man, 
represeiltlng  what  is  communicable  in  him,  is  either  natural 
or  moral.  There  is  first  a  natural  image  of  God,  in  the 
soul  of  man,  which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  and  which  it 
can  never  "  divest  itself  of.  Its  very  spiritual,  immortal 
nature  itsdf,  is  a  representation  of  his.  Its  intellective  and 
elective  powers  are  the  image  of  what  we  are  constrained 
to  conceive  tender  the  notion  of  the  same  powers  in  him. 
Vea,  the  same  uiiderstanding,  with  the  memory  and  will, 
in  one  soul,  are  thought  a  lively  resemblance  of  the  «>  tri- 
une Deity.  But  there  is  further  a  similitude  of  him  in 
respect  of  moral  p  vihues  or  perfections  answering  to 


And  we 


mny  aee  much  oTtfae  Uke  import  allefed  bjr  Natal.  Com  liK  i.  p.  13    WUeh 

' *       ilatly  opposite  the  idolatry  fbibidden  in  the  aecood 

.. — , ,.it  of  nature  itself.    Whieb  .hatli  be«»  abo  the  mat 

apohxy  of  the  andeot  patnina  of  tlie  Chriatian  eauae,  for  the  aimplicity  of  their 


(hy  the  way)  diaooveie  how .^^ 

*       -4  is  to  thelfght  of  nature  itself 


worsi^p  in  this  respect ;  and  thoir  not  imitating  the  pompous  yanity  of  pecan 
imaite-worship.  Ov6e  Betai  ttkovas  xmo^apffavopcv  etvai  ra  ayoXfiaro,  are 
nop^ny  aoparov  &fOV  km  aatoparov  pri  itaypm^mtf.    Oijfen  eontr.    Cel- 

To  which  puipose  aee  at  laife,  Min.  Felix,  Quod  aimolaerum  Deo  flmam  ? 
Ac   , 

And  aorely  it  is  as  improvable  afainsl  the  same  piece  of  Chriatian  paaaniam. 
The  usually  aasigned  diflbrences  would  easily  he  shown  to  be  triHinc  onpeKt^ 
nences. 

m  Coraus  hominia  non  animon  ease  imaginem  Dei:  Aug.  (if  it  be  Aotoa 
tine'a)  Kb.  de  hsBteaibua.    See  Dr.  Chariefoaof  faia  imue  df  God  in  nsaa. 

n  EatDeisimilitudoquaBdam,  quam  nemoniiTenB,  nm  cum  vita  aaniit :  <yiam 
habot  homo  et  volena.  et  nolena,  *c.    Beraud.  da  vit&  BoUtar. 

o  D.  Aoff.  Ouaft)  Ub.  10.  de  "Miiitat 

pSedcat  aUa.oiagis  Deo  ptofiiDiiaa, iinfl$tiido, ^m  inviitiitA 
BeniML 
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▼hat  we  ooitceiTe  in  him,  vader  that  notioii' ;  his  wisdom, 
(so  fiir  as  it  hath  the  matare  of  a  moral  virtae,)  his  ^ercy , 
truth,  righteousness,  holiness,  ^.  These  two  kmds  or 
parts  (as  thej  may  be  called)  of  the  Divine  impress  upon 
the  spirits  of  men,  are  distinguished  by  some  (I  see  not 
how  properly)  by  the  distinct  names  of  image,  denoting 
the  former,  And  similitude  the  latter;  answering,  as  is 
thought,  to  two  Hebrew  wqrds  of  the  like  import ;«  but 
the  things  themselves  are  evidently  enough  distinct, 
vix.  what  perfects  the  nature  of  man  in  genere  fhysi^^' 
as  he  is  such  a  particular  bein^  in  the  universe;  and 
what  perfects  him,  in  genere morahy  as  he  is  considerable  in 
reference  to  a  law  or  rule  guidiug  him  to  blessedness,  as 
his  end. 

7.  *Tis  a  likeness  to  Gk)d  in  respect  of  those  moral  ex- 
cellencies or  perfections,  that  is  especially  considerable  by 
tis,  in  reference  to  6ar  present  purpose;  as  more  immedi- 
ately relating  to  the  sours'  blesseoiiess  in.God.  Bv  the 
former  it  hath  a>'PotenHaSity,  by  the  latter  a  habituae,  in 
reference  thereunto.  Or  (to  Mse  terms,  more  liable  to  Com- 
mon apprehension)  by  the  former  it  hath  a  remoter  opa- 
city, l^  the  latter  a  present  fitness;  or,  as  the  apostle* 
e&presses  it,  is  made  meet  tQ  be  partaker  of  the  inhernance 
of  the  saii^ts  in  light,  i.  e.  considering  this  likeness  a^  be- 
gun in  the  spuL 

8.  Besides  what  is  thus  (in  the  sense  before  expressed) 
oommumcabie  between  God  and  man,  there  are  some 
things  BO  peculiarly  appropriate  to  God^  as  that,  in  respect 
of  them,  tnere  can  be  no  rormdl  likehess  in  the  creature :, 
and  it  would  be  impious  boldness  to  aspire  thereto.  ^  Many 
things  of  tl\iB  kind  niight  be  mentioned;  I  shall  only  in^ 
stance  in  two,  wherein  there  is  a  manifest;  competition  of 
the  apostate  ^orld  ip^ith  him ;  and  which  are  therefore  more 
relative  to  practice:  his  sovereign  authority,  and  his'  inde-' 
pendency.  In  these,  while  men  Affect  tO  imitate,  they 
wickedly  affront  him.  And  here  is  the  great  controversy 
between  the  glorious  QoA  and  the  de^herous  children'  of 
men.  Every  man  would  catch  at  a  ^todbfead j  and  either 
assume  it  to  himself,  or  cast  it,  numv  times,  upon  other 
creatures  viler  and  inore  Ignoble  than  nimself ;  snatch  t^e 
reigns  of  government  out  of  God's  faand^  and  exalt  their 
own  wills  into  an  absoluteness,  as  liable  to  control  front 
none ; .  place  and  settle  their  de^iendence  on;  their  own  wit, 
power,  fortitude,  industry;  or,  if  that  be  a  more  hopeless 
course,  (for  they  often.find  an  entire  Gtodbead  too  ihuth  for 
one  creature,  and  are  therefore  constrained  to  parcel  it  out 
among  many,)  place  their  confidence  ahd  expectations  in 
something  else  without  them;  do  often  that  Tidiculous 
thing,  so  worthy  to  be  hooted  at,  make  the  congested  dirt 
of  the  earth  their  trust,  ('the^ri^bt^ous  shaN  lausfh  at  him, 
and  say,  Lo !  this  is  the  man  that  trusted  in  riches,)  their 
wealth  their  strong  tower;  which  onlv  the  name  of  the 
Lord  is  to  his  righteous  ones.*  Yet;  all  thb  while,  self  is 
the' centre  and  end  in  which  all  must  meet  and  terminate. 
This  at  last  carries  away  the  assutned  fictitious  deity. 
And  this  thing,  that  is  thus  now  made  like  Gknl,  is  an  idol, 
(which  indeed  signifies  so  much^  and  this  imitation  bf  him, 
wicked  idolatry ;  than  which  nothing  mone  debases  a  rea- 
sonable soul,  or  divests  man  of  himself,  that  till  they  re- 
dress this,"  they- give  no  proof  of  their  being  men.  This 
assimilation  oroufselves  to  God  is  very  remote  then  from 
being  a  perfeetion;  it; is  a  most  reproachful  deformity: 
as  we  know  imitations,  if -they  be  visibly  hffected,  and 
strained  too  far,  are  always  thought  ridiciUous  by  wise 
men. 

9.  Though,  in  respect  of  these  incommunicable  things, 
there  cannot  be  a  proper.  fi>rmal,  immediate  similitude  to 
God;  yet,  there  ought  to  be  a  correspondency;  which 
must  be  measured  and  estimated  by  the  coiisideration  of 
his  state,  and  ours:  whence  it -#111  appear,  that  what  so 
properly  Appertains  to  him,  and  what  onghjt  to>correspond 
thereto  in  us,  do  agree  to  each,  upon  one  ^nd  the  same 
intervening  reason. 

For  instance,  is.  he  absolutely  supreme  inaismtich  as  he 
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is  the  first  being  1  the  dorre^ndeat'impressioh  ^th  us, 
and  upon  the  same  reason,  must  be  a  most  profound,  hum* 
ble  self-subjection,  disposing  our  souls  to  constant  obedi- 
ence Xq  him.  Again,  is  he  simply  independent,  as  being 
self-sufficient  and  fill  in  all  1  the  impression  with  us  must 
be  a  nothingness,  and  self>^mptinass,  engaging  us  to  quit 
ourselves,  and  live  in  him.  This  is  the  only  conformity  to 
God,  which  with  respect  to  his  incommunicable  excellen- 
cies, our  creature-state  can  admit.  It  may  be  also  styled  a 
likeness  to  him,  being  a  real  conformity  to  his  will  eon- 
ceming  us,  and  his  Very  nature  as  it  respects  tis.  We  may 
conceive  of  it,  as  of  tii,e  fikeness  /between  a  seal  and  the 
stamp  made  by  it ; .  especially,  supposing  the  inequality  of 
parts  in  the  seal  to  be  by  the  protuberancy  of  what  must 
form  the  signature.  In  thai  case  there  would  bj*  a  like- 
ness, aliiswUenuSj  that  is,  an  exact  correspondency ;  but 
what  would  then  ^be  convex  or  bulging  out  in  the  seal, 
would  be,  a^  we  know^  concave  or  hollow  in  the  impres- 
sion. Such  is  the  proportion  between  sovereignty  aha  sub- 
jection', between  seif-liitness  and  self-emptiness.  Whereas 
a  similitude  to  Gtxl,  in  rei^pect  of  his  communicable  per- 
fections^ is  as'  that  between  the  face  and  its  picture,  where 
no  such  differeH^is  is  wont  to  appear. 

10.  A^imilatiqn,  or  conformity  to  God,  in  both  these 
respebts,  composes  that  exc'ellent  firame  of  moral  perfections, 
wh)ch  the  Divine  flory,  beheld,  impresses  upon  the  soul : 
and  which  immediately  conduces  to  iCs  satisfaction  ana 
blessedness.  I  say,  moral  perfection,  because  that  only  is 
capable  of  bei^g  impressed  by  the  Intsrvenm^  ministrv  of 
oiy  cf^B.  Understanaing  ;  'Wi:.  by'its  vision,  intimated,  as 
was  'formerly  observed,  in  thai  of  the  apostle,  '**  We  shall 
h^  like — for  we  shairsee  him,"  &c.  Its  naturalperfections 
are  ai^ecedent  and  presupposed,  therefor^  not  so  fiAly  to  be 
ui^derstood  he.re.  And  I  say;  both  these  ways;  for,  as  we 
cazmot  form  nn  entire  idea  pf  God,  without  taJcing  in.  to- 
getner,his  perfections  of  both  5;orts,  communicable  and  in- 
commufiicaole,  (the  former  whereof  must  serve  instead  of 
a  genus;  the  latter  of  a  differentia^  in  composing  the 
ndtion  of  God  ;t^  so  nor  wihliis  imprest  on  us  be  entire, 
without  something  in  it  respdctine^  both-,  in  the  senses 
already  given.  What  it  will  contribute  to  future  blessed- 
ness, '^e  sh|kll  shortly  see^  m  its  plaee,  when  wi^  have  made 
a  brief  inquiry  (which  is  the  nett  thing,  according  to  our 
order  propased)  concerning, 

Thirdly.  The  satisfaction  that  shall  hence  accrue.  Where 
it  Will  not  DC  besides  our  purpose,  to  take  some  noti'»e  Of  the 
significancy  of  the  worcl.  And  not  to  itisist  on  its  affinity 
to  the  word  used  for  swearine,  or  rather,  being  sworn,** 
(which,  an  oath  being  the  end  of  controversies,  and  be-^ 
yond  which  we  ^o  no  further,  nor  expect  more,  in  way  of 
testifying,  would  the  more  filly  herd  represent  to  us  the 
soul  in  its  non-ultra;  having  attained  theiend  in  all  its 
motions  and  contentions,)  its  equal  nearness  to  the  word 
signifying  the  number  of  sevBn,  is  not  altogether  unworthy 
observation.  That  number  is,  we  know,  often  used  in 
Scripture,  as  denoting  pljsntitude  and  perfection ;  and  God 
hath,  as  it  were,  signalized  it,  by  his  rest  o^  the  seventh 
day  y  and  if  this*  were  not  designedly  pointed  at  here 
in  the  present  xl^  of  this  word,  (as  it  must  De  acknow- 
ledged to  be  frequently  used  where  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  it  is  with  sucn  an  intendment)  it  may  yet  occasion 
us  to  lOok  upoit  the  holy  soul  now  entered  into  the  eternal 
sabbath,^  the  i^st  of  God:  wliich  (secladin^  all  respect  to 
that  circumstance)  is,  yet,  the  Verystibslance,  and  true?  no- 
tion of  the  thing  itself,  (to  the  consideration  whereof  I  now 
pass,|  under  the  word  ndd  forth  to'us.  For  this  satisfao- 
tion  is  the  soul's  rest  in  God :  its  perfect  enjoyment  of  the 
most  perfect  go<^ ;  the  expletion  of  the  whole  capacity  of 
its  will;  the  total  filliijig  up  of  that  vi^t  enlarged  appetite ; 
the  petfecting  of  all  its  desires  in  delight  and  ioy.  Now 
delight  Or  joy  (for  they  differ  not,  save  that  the  latter  word 
is  thought  something  more  appropriate  to  reasonable  na- 
ture) is  fitly  defined,  ike.  rest  of  the  desiring  faculty  in  the 
thing  denredJ  Desire  and  delight  are  but  two  acts  of  love, 
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wnooi  nniDdi :  ut  mitciir,  ot  reqalsnt  die  seppim^^ 
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diversified  only  by  the  distance  or  presence  of  the  same 
object:  which,  when  'tis  distant,  the  soul,  acted  and 
prompted  by  love,  desires,  moves  towards  it,  pursues  it ; 
when  present  and  attained;  delights  in  it,  enjoys  it,  stays 
upon  It,  satisfies  itself  in  it,  according  to  the  measure  of 

Soodness  it  finds  there.  Desire  is  therefore  love  in  motion ; 
elight  is  love  in  rest.  And  of  this  latter,  delight  or  joy. 
Scripture  evidently  gives  us  the  notion,^  he  will  rejoice 
over  thee  with  joy,  (unto  which  is  presently  added  as  eze- 
ffetical,)  he  will  rest  in  his  love ;  which  rest^g  can  be  but 
3ie  same  thing  with  being  satisfied.  This  uUisUciion 
Sien  is  nothing  else  but  the  repose  and  rest  of  tne  soul  ■ 
amidst  infinite  delights;  its  peaceful  acquiescence,  having 
attained  the  ultimate  term  of  all  itsmojiions,  bej[ond  which 
it  cares  U>  go  no  farther;  the  solace  it  tnds.  in  an  ade- 
quate, full  good;  which  it  accouiits  enough  for  it,  and 
beyond  which,  it  desires  no  more ;  reckons  its  state  as  ffood 
as  it  can  be,  and  is  void  of  all  hoverine  thoughts,  (which 
perfect  rest  must  needs  exclude,)  or  inclination  to  chan^. 
And  so  doth  this  beinlg  satisfied;  not  only  geitierally  signify 
the  soul  to  be  at  rest;  but  it  specifies  that  rest :  and  ^ivcs 
us  a  distinct  account  of  the  nature  of  it.  As,  tnat  it  is  not 
a  forced,  violent  rest ;  .such  as  proceeds  from  w  be^iled 
ignorance,  a  drowsv  sloth,  a  languishing  weakness,  or  a 
oesire  and  hope  of  ha[>piness,  by  oAen  Arusirations  hafiled 
into  despair,  (to  all  which,  the  native  import  and  prcmriety 
of  that  word  satisfaction  doth  strongly  repugn.)  But  it 
discovers  it  to  be  a  natural  rest ;  I  meau^  frpm  &n- internal 
principle.  The  soul  is  not  heldan  its  present  state  of  en- 
joyment by  a  strong  and  violent  hand ;  but  rests  in  it  by 
a  connataralness  thereunto ;  i§  attempered  to  it,  by  its  own 
inward  constitution  and  frame.  It  rests  not  as  a.  descend- 
ing stone,  in^rcepted  by  Something  by  the.way,  that  ho^ds  - 
and  stdps  it;  eke  it  would  fall  turther:  but  as  a  tlung 
would  rest  in  its  owU  centre ;  with  such  a  re^t  as  the  earth 
is  supposed  to  have -in  its  proper  place ;  that,  being  hung 
upon  nothing,  is.  yet  unmoved,  pojideribus  libraSi  'suis, 
tfMilUf  balanced  ly  'Us  own  weight  every  tray. 

It  is  a  rationAl^ji^icimiS  rest ;  upon  certain  knowledge 
that  its  present  state  is  simpjv  best,  and  not  eatable  of 
being  changed, for  abetter.  The  soul  cannot  be  neld  un- 
der a  perpetual  cheat, ^  as  always  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  shadow.  It  may  be  H^  befooled  .for  a  while,  but  if 
it  remain  satisfied,  m  a  state  that  never  adniits  of  change, 
that  state  must  be  such,  as  comn^eUds  itself  to  the  ^oA 
thoroughly  informed  reason  and  judgment. .  It  is  hence  a 
freey  volwdary,  chosen  rest ;  such  as  God  professes  his  own 
to  be  in  iSipn ;»  This  is  my  rest,  hole  wiH  I  dwell,  for  I 
have  desired  it.  It  is  a  complactntial  rest^  wherein  the 
Boul  abides  steady,  bound  only  by  the  chords,  of  .loVe ;  a 
rest  in  the  midst  of  pleasantness ;  bThe  Lord  is  my  por- 
tion, the  lots^re  fallen  (o  me  in  antanitatibus  t^  it  cannot 
be  more  fitly  expressed.than  amidst  ffUasantncsses :  and  this 
speaks  not  only  what  the  Psalmist's  condition  was,  but 
tne  sense  and  account  he  had  of  it  Thaf  temper  of  mind 
ffives  us  some  idea  of  that  contented,  satisfied  abode  with 
God,  which  the  blessed  shall  have.  ,  He  intimates,  how 
undesirous  he  was  of  anv  change.,  «Their  sorrows  (be  told 
us  above)  should  be  uxuItipUed  that  hasten  aiter  angther 
god.  Hereafter  there  will  be  infinitei;^  less  appeitrance  of 
reason  for  any  such  thought;  Now,  it  is  the  sense  pf  a 
holy  soul,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee-l  and  there 
is  none  t  desire  on  earth  besides  thee :"  q.  d.  Heaven  and' 
earth  yield  not  a  tempting,  object,  to  divert  me  from,  thee : 
^  now  so,  at  some  times,  ^hen  faith  and  love  are  in  their 
triumph  and  exaltation  (but  the  Lord  knows  how  seldom  h 
but  much  more  when  we  see  him  as  he  is,  and  are  satis^ca 
with  his  likenessj  It's  an  active^  vigorous  rest.  Action 
about  the  end  sliall  be  perpetuate^  here,^  though  action 
towards  it  ceases.  'Tis  (he  rest  of  an  awakened,  not  of  a 
drowsy,  sluggish  soul;  of  a  dmd  satisfied,  by  heavenly 
sensations  and  fruitions,  not  incapt^ble  of  them,  or  that 
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hath  its  powers  bound  up  by  a  stupi^ing  sleeo.  It's  the 
rest  of  Afpe,  perfected  in  fruition,  not  k»t  in  aespair ;  of 
satisfied,  not  defeated,  expectation,  dpespair  may  occasion 
rest  to  a  n}an'«  body,  but  not  to  hjs  mind ;  or  a  cessation 
from  ftirther  endeavours,  when  they  are  constantly  found 
vain,  but  not  from  trouble  and  disMiuiet ;  it  may  suspend 
from  action,  bat  never  satisfjr.  This  satisfaction  therefore 
roeaks  both  the  reality  and  nature  of  the  soul's  refet  in 
glory ;  that  it  rests;  and  with  what  kind  of  rest 
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nho  consideration,  i.  OfUM  otvect.the  i)ory  lobe  beheldi  as  tk divine, 
entim,  porn^aoeDt,  ■ppropriat& 

Tbtb  far  hilve  we  viewed  the  parts  or  necessary  eoncift^ 
rence,  of  which  the^  blessedness  of  the  saints  mast  be 
composed  ab89luteiy  and  severally  each  frbm  other:  we 
proceed^ 

Secondl^i  To  ^consider  them  r^atively,  viz.  in  the  mu- 
tucd  respects  they  bear  ote  to  another ;  as  they  actually 
compose  this  blessed  state.  Wherein  iite  shail  show  par- 
ticularly:  1.  The  relation,  by  way  bf  iuiluence,  and  de- 
pendence,* between  vision  and  assinilatioh:  and— Be> 
tween  both  these  and  the  satisfaetion  that  ensues:  which 
latter  I  intend  more  to  dwell  upon :  and  only  to  touch  the 
former,  as  a  more  specuMttive  aba  less  improvable  sub- 
ject 9f  disccurse,  in  my  way  to  this. 

1.  First,  It  may  be  cons^dered-^What  relation  there  may 
be  between  vision  of  Gkxi,  and  assimilation,  or  beine  made 
like  to  him^  $nd  it  must  be  acknowledged  (according  to 
what  is  commonly  observed  of  the  mutual  action  of  the 
understancUng  and  will^  that  the  sight  of  Qod,  and  like- 
ness to  him,  do  mutually  contribute  each  towards  other. 
The  sight  of  God  assimiliues,  makes  the  soul  like  tmto 
him;  t^t  likeness  more  disposes  it  for  a.continaed  re- 
newed vision.  It  could  never  have  attained  thtf  beatifical 
vision  of  Gk)d,  had  it  not  been  prepared  thereto,  by  a  gra- 
dual previous  likeness  to  hink*  For  righteousness  (which 
we  have  showli  ((ualifies  for  this  blessedness)  consists  in  a 
likeness  to  Qod ;  and  it  could  never  have  been  so  prepilred, 
had  not  some  ksowledge  of  God  introduced  that  coofor- 
mity  and  yielding  bent  of  heart  towards  him.  For  the 
entire  frame^of  theb  new  man,  made  after  the  image  ofGod, 
is«  renewed  in  knowledge.  But,  as  notwithstanding  the 
circular  action  of  the  understanding  and  will  upon  one 
another,  there  must  be  a  bepfinning  of  this  course  some- 
where, and  the  understadding  is  usually  reckoned  the 
^ye^toviray,  the  first  mover^  the  leading  faculty :  so,  notwith- 
standing the  mutual  mfluence  of  these  two  upon  each 
oiher^  seeing  hath  a  natural  preeedenc]r,  and  must  lead  the 
way  unto  being  like ;  whicn  is  sufficiently  intimated  in 
the  text,  "  I  shall  behold  thv  face,"  and  then  "  I  shaU  be 
satisfied  with  thy  likeness ;''  and  more  fully  in  that  par 
rallel  scripture,  "  We  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  !>ee 
him,"  &c.  From  whence  also,  and  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing,  we  way  fitlv  state  die  relation  of  thb  ficst  of 
these  to  the  second,  to  be  that  of  ^i  cause  to  its  efi^t ; 
sight  begets  likeness,  is  aiitecedent  to  it,  and » productive 
of  it.  That  is;  the  face  or  glory  of  God  seen ;  that  glory 
in  conjunction  with  our  vision  of  it ;  for  the  vision  ope- 
rates not,  but  according  to  the  efficaciousness  of  the  thmg 
seen ;  not'  can  that  ^lory  have  any  such  operation,  but  by 
the  lAtervention  of  vision.  .'Tis  therefore  the  glory  of  God 
seen,  as  seen,  that  assimilates,  and  ijupresses  its  likeness 

eontentcd.it4a  notJdessed ;  and  it  is  by  beiaf  so.  when  it  saith.  "Now  t  an 
fldlysatMled.  I  have  enouch.  I  desire  no  more  J' 
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vpon  the  behnidin^sottl;  a&d  so  i^  ctosality  is  that  of  an 
objective  cause,  (which,  whether  it  belong  to  the  efficient 
or  finnl,^  I  shall  not  here  dispote)  that  operates  Qnly  as  it  is 
^yprehended :  so  introducing  its  own  lorm  and  similitnde 
into  the  sabject  it  works  upon.  Such  a  kind  of  cause 
were  Jacob's  streaked  rods  of  the  production  Ihat  ensued : 
and  such  a  cause  is  any  thing  whatever,  that  beaels  an 

3re9sion  upon  an  apprehensive  subject,  by  the  mediation 
nlinistry,  whether  of  the  fiomcT  or  underatanding. — 
This  kind  of  causali^  the  wora  hath  in  its  renewing, 
tzansfonning  work ;  and  the  saoraments,  wherein  they 
are  causal  of  real  physical  mntatioiis  on  the  subjects  of 
them.  So  much  of  the  image  of  Qod  as  is  here  impressed 
upon  souls  by  gospel-dispensations,  s6  much  is  impressed 
or  his  ^OT]^.  The  work  of  grace  is  gloi^  begun. "  And  now, 
as  glory  initial,  and  progi^essive  in  this  liib.  enters  at  the  eye ; 
(oMholding  as  in  a  jpflass  the  glory  of  tne  Lord,  we  are 
changed ;  so  doth  perfect  and  consummate  glory  in  the  other 
life.  For  we.  have  no  reason  to  imagme  to  ourselves  any 
alteration  in  the  natural  Order  the  poWen  of  the  soul  hav% 
towards  each  other,  by  its  passing  mto  a  state  of  glory. 

The  Object  se^n,  is  un^eakabiy  efficacious;  the  act  of 
intuition  is  full  of  lively  vigour ;  the  aubjea  was  prepared 
and  in  a  disposition  before^  and  "what  should  hinder,  but 
this  glorious  eiSect  should  immediately  ensue  1  as  the  sun 
no  sokmer  puts  up  his  head  above  the  hemisphere,  but  all 
the  vast  qpace,  wnither  it  can  diffuse. its  beams,  is  presently 
transformed  intaits  likeness,  and  turned  into  a  region  of 
light.  What  more  can  be  wanting  to  cause  all  the  dark- 
ness of  atheism,  camalitv,  and  evenr  thing  of  sin,  forever 
to  vanish  out  of  the  awaKening  soul,  and  an  vntire  frame 
of  holiness  to  succeed;  but  one  such transforminj^ sight  of 
the  face  of  Qod  1  One  si^  of  his  glorious  majesty  pre- 
sently snbdues,  and  works  it  to  a  full  subjection  >;  one  sight 
of  his  purity  makes  it  pure ;  one  sight  of  his  loveliness 
turns  It  into  love;  and  Such  a  sight  alwajrs  remainin^^ 
the  impress  remains  always  actually  (besides  that  it  is  m 
itself  most  habituaj-and  permanent,  in  the  soul's  now  con- 
finned  state)  fresh. and  lively. 

The  object  hath  quite  another  aspect  upon  a  picked  soul, 
when  it  awijtke^ ;  and  the  act  of  seeing  is  of  another  kind ; 
therefore  no  such  effect  follows.  Besides,  the  subject  is 
otherwise  disposed;  and'  therefore  as  the  sun  enlightens 
not  the  inward  parts  of  an  impervious  dunghill,- but  it  en- 
lightens air ;  so'  the  sight  of  God  transforms  and  assimi- 
lates at  last,  not  a  wicked,  but  it  doth  a  godly,  soul.  That 
which  here  makes  the  greatest  4iff9rence  in  tne  temper  of 
the  subject  is  love.  I  look  upon  the  face  of  a  stranger  and 
it  moves  me  not;  but  upon  a  fHend,  and  his  face  presently 
transforms  mine  into  a  lively  cheerful  aspect.  dAsna  iron 
sharpens  iron^so  aoth  the  face  of  a  man  his  friend :;  puts 
a  sharpness  and  <}uiekness  into  his  looks.  The  soul  that 
loves  uod,  opens  itself  to  him,  admits  his  influences  and 
impressions,  is  ieasUy  moulded  and  wrought  to  his  will, 
pelds  to  the  transfotming  power  of  his  appearing  glory. 
There  is  no  resistant  principle  remaining,  when  me  Ibve 
of  God  is  perfected  in  ii;  and  so  overcoming  is  the  first 
sight  of  his  glory  upon  the  awaking  soul,  that  it  perfects 
it,  ai^d  so  his  likeness,  both  at  once.  But  enmity  fortifies 
the  soul  against  him,  as  with  bars  and  doors ;  averts  .it 
from  him ;  carries  with  it  a  horrid,  guilty  coosdousness, 
which  fills  it,  with  eternal  despair  and  ijage,  and'inwraps 
it  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever. 

2.  Both  the  vision  of  GOd,  add  likeness  to  hii^o,  must  be 
considered  in  their  relation  to  the  consequent  sqiisfactionf 
and  the  influence  they  have  in  order  thereto.  I  say^  both ; 
for  though  this  satisfaction  be  not  expressly  and  oirectly 
referred  by  the  letter  of  the  text,  to  the  sight  of  God's  face; 
yet  its  relation  thereto,  in  the  nature  of  the  thin^,  is  suffi- 
ciently apprehensible  and  obvious ;  both  mediate,  m  respect 
of  the  influence  it  hath  towards  the  satisfying  assimilation ; 
and  immediate,  (which  we  are  now  to  consider,)  as  it  is  so 
highly  pleasurable  in  itself ;. and  is  plainly  enough  intima- 
ted in  tne  text;  being  appUed,  in  the  name  breath,  to  a 
thing  so  immediately  ana  intimately  conjonct  with  this 
vision,  as  we  find  it  is.  Moreover,  ^apposing  that  likeness 
here  do  (as  it  hath  been  granted  it  may)  signify  objective 
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glory  also,  u  wdl  as  subjectite,  aftd  nq^eit  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  fonner  expression, "  the  fhce  of  God,"  the  re- 
ference satisfaction  hatn  fb  this  vision  (which  the  re-men- 
ticm  of  its  object,  though  under  a  varied  form  ol  exprea- 
sion,  supposes)  will  be  taiore  express,  therefbre  we  shall 
show,  1.  What  the  vision  of  the  Divine  irloircontrtbuteii 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  blessed  soul,  and  what  felicity  it 
must  needs  take  herein :  which  cannot  but  be  very  ereat, 
whether  we  respect;^r-the  glory  seen,  the  (Aiect  of  this 
vision ;  oi^the  act  of  visidn.  or  intuition  itself. 

1.  The  object,  the  glory  oeheld.  What  a  spring  of 
pleasure  is  nere  1  what  rivers  of  pleasure  flow  hence  1 
«In  thy  prfssence  (saitbi  the  Psalmist)  is  fUnessof  joy:  at 
thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore.  The  awaking 
soul,  having  iiow  passed  the  path  of  life,  (drawn  through 
Sheol  itself,*  the  state  of  deadly-head,)  appears  imme- 
diately in  this  presence ;  and  what  makes  this  presence  so 
joyous,  but  the  pleasant  brightness  of  this  fhce  1  To  be 
in  the  presence  of  any  one,  and  before  his  face,  in  con* 
spectu,  are  equivalent  expressions ;  therefore  the  apostle, 
quoting  this  passage,  renders  it  thus,  f  Thou  hast  filled  me 
with  badness,  by  thy  countenance ;  no'v^  in  this  glorious 
presence,  or  within  view  of  the  face  of  God,  is  Auness  of 
joy,  i.  e.  joy  under  satisfaction.  And  the  Apostle  ^nde. 
speaking  ov  this  presence  under  this  name,  (a  presence  oi 
glory,)  tells  us  of  an  r  exceeding  joy,  a  jubilation,  (an 
iyoXXracrtf.)  that  shfdl  attend  the  presentment  of  saints 
there.  The  holy  soul  now  enters  the  divine  bShechinah, 
the  chamber  o«  presence  of  the  great  King,  the  habitation 
jof  his  holiness  and  glory,  the  place  where  his  honour 
dwelleth.  Here  his  glory  surrounds  it  With  eucircline 
beams;  'tis  beset  with  glory,  therefore  sutely  also  filled 
with  joy.  When  the  vail  is  drawn  aside ;  or  we  are 
within  the  vail ;  in  that  very  presence  whither  Jesu.s  the 
forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  (through  that  path  of  life,)  O 
the  satisfying  overcoming  pleasure  of  this  si^ht  I  Now 
that  is  to  us  revealed  or  unvaUed  glory,  which  was  hid- 
den before.  Here  fhe  fglorysct  in  majesty,  (as  the  expres- 
sion is,  concerning  the  glory  of  the  temple)  is  presented  to 
view  openly  and  without  umbrage.  God  is  now  no  longer 
seen  through  an  obscuring  medium.  They  are  not  now 
shadowed  glimmerings,  transient,  oblique  glances,  but  the 
direct  beams  of  fWl-eyed  glory,  that  shine  upon  us.  The 
discovery  of  this  glory  is  the  ultimate  product  of  that  in- 
finite wisdom' and  love,  that  have  been  working  from,eter^ 
nity,  and  for  so  many  thousand  years,  through  all  th^ 
successions  of  time,  towards  the  heirs  of  salvation.  The 
last  and  complete  issue  of  the  great  achietements,  shat> 
confiicts,'  glorious  victories,  high  merits  of  our  migh^ 
Redeemer.'  All  these  end  in  the  opening  of  heaven  (thia 
layiiig  of  this  glory  as  it  were  common)  to  all  believers. 
This  is  the  upshot  and  close  of  that  groit  design :  will  it 
not,  think  ye,  be  a  satisfying  glory  ?  Th e  fhll  Uessedness 
of'  the  redeemed,  is  the  Redeemer's  reward.  He  cannot 
be  satisfied  in  seeing  his  seed,  if  they  should  be  unsatisfied. 
He  cannot  behold  them  with  content  if  his  heart  tell  him 
not,  thar  he  h^  done  well  enough  for  them.  kGod  would 
even  be  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God,  had  he  not  made 

Srovision  for  their  enteilainment  worthy  of  a  God.  'Tis 
le  season  of  Christ's  triumphs,  and  saints  are  to  enter  into 
his  ioy.  'Tis  the  appointed  jubilee,' at  the  finishing  of  all 
God's  works  from  tne  creatioh  of  the  world,  when  he  shall 
purposely  show  himself  in  his  most  adorable  majesty,  and 
when  Ohrist  shall  appear  in  his  own  likeness ;  (he  appeared 
in  another  likeness  Wore ;)  surely  glory  must  be  in  its 
exaltation  in  that  day.  But  take  a  more  distinct  account, 
how  grateful  a  sight  this  glory  will  be,  in  these  following 
particulars: 

1.  It  is  the  Divine  glory.  Let  your  hearts  di»ell  a 
little  upon  this  consideration.  'Tis  the  glory  of  Qod.  i. «. 
the  glory  which  the  blessed  God  both  enjoys  and  afiords, 
which  he  contemplates  in  himself,  and  which  rays  from 
him  to  his  saints ;  'tis  the  felicity  of  the  Divine  Being.  It 
satisfies  k  Deity,  will  it  not  a  worin  1  'Tis  a  glory  thai 
results  and  shines  from  him :  and  in  &at  sense  also  divine, 
(which  here  I  mainly  intend^)  the  beauty  of  his  own  face, 
the  lustre  ot  divine  perfections;  evary  attribute  bearra 
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put,  all  concur  to  make  iq>  this  c^ory.  And  here  pre- 
termitting those  which  are  less  liable  to  oui  apprehension, 
his  etemitjTi  immensity,  simplicity,  &c,  (or  which,  not 
having  their  like  in  us,  we  are  the  more  incapable  to  form 
distinct  conceptions,  and  consequently  of  perceiving  the 
pleasure  that  we  may  hereafter,  upon  tro  removal  of 
other  impediments,  find  in  the  contemplation,  of  them«)  let 
us  bethink  ourselves,  how  admirable  and  ravishing  the 
glory  will  be. 

1.  Of  his  unsearchable  wisdom,  which  hath  ^ory  pe- 
culiarly annexed  and  properly  belonging  to  it.  Glory  is, 
as  it  were,  by  inheritance,.due  to  wisdom.  iThe  wise  shall 
inherit  glory.  And  here  now,  the  blessed  touls  behold  it 
in  its  first  seat,  and  therefore  in  its  prime  glory :  wisdom, 
counsel,  understanding,  are  said  to  be  with  himj  .as  if  no 
where  else.  Twice  we  have  the  apostle  describins  glory 
to  God,  under  the  notion  of  «<K)nly  ynse\  which  is  but  an 
acknowledging  him  glorious  in  tms  respiect.  Wisdom,  we 
know,  is  the  proper  and  most  connatural  glor^jr  of  iiitel- 
lectual  nature ;  whether  as  it  relates  to  Speculation,  when 
we  call  it'knbwledge;  or,  action,  when  'tis  prudeiice.  How 
pleasant  will  the  contemplatidn  be,  of  the  Divine  wisdom, 
in  that  former  notion  I  When  in  that  glass,  thm' speculym 
iOernUaHs,  we  shall  have  the  lively  view  of  all  t]^at  truth, 
the  knowledge  whereof  can  be  any  way  possible  ana 
grateful  to  our  natures ;  and  in  his  light,  see  light!  When 
all  those  vast  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which 
already,  by  their  alliance  to»  Christ,  saints  are  interested 
in,  shall  lie  open  to  us  I  When  ^e  tree  of  knowledge  shall 
be  without  enclosure ;  and  the  most  voluptuous  epicurism, 
in  reference  to  it,be  innocent  I  Where  there  shall  neither 
be  lust,  nor^fbrbidden  fruit ;  no  withholding  of  desirable 
knowledge,  nor  afifectation  of  undesirable !  When  the 
pleasure  or  speculation  shall  be  .without  the  toil ;  and  that 
maxim  be  eternally  antiquated,  that  increased  knowledge 
increases  sorrow !  As  to  th^  other  notion  of  it ;  how  can 
it  be  less  gra;teful  to  behold  the  wisdom  that  made  and 
governed  the  world ;  that  compared  so  great  desijgnsl  and 
this,  no  longer  in  its  efiects,  but  in  itself  1  Those  Works 
were  honourable  andelorious,  sought  of  all  them  that  have 
pleasure  }n  them,  w  hat  will  be  the  glory  of  their  cause  1 
It  would  gratify  some  men's  curiosity  to  behold  the  unusual 
motion  of  sOme  rare  automaton:  but  an  ingenious  person 
would,  with  much  more  pleasure,  pry  into  the  secret  springs 
of  that  motion,  and  «)bserve  its  mward  frame  and  parts, 
and  their  dependence  and  order  to  each  other.  'Tis  come- 
ly to  behold  the  exterior  economy  of  a  well  governed  peo- 

)le,  when  great  afiiadrs  are,  by  omexiy  conduct,  brought  to 
lappy  issues ;  but,  to  have  been  at  the  helm :  to  have  seen 
the  pertinent,  proper  application  of  such  and  such  maxims 
to  the  incident  cases ;  to  have  knoA^n  all  the  reasons  of 
state ;,  heard  debates ;  observed  with  what  ^eat  sagacity 
inconveniencies  have  been  foreseen,  and  with'  wl^at  dili- 
gence prevented:  would  much  more  gratifjr  an  inquiring 
genius.  When  the  records  of"  eternity  shall  be  exposed  to 
view ;  all  the  counsels  and  results  of  tnat  profound  wisdom 
looked  into:  how  will  it' transport !  when  it  shall  be  dis- 
cerned, Lo  I  thus  were  the  designs  laid ;  here  were  the 
apt  junctures,  and  admirable  dependencies  of  things ; 
which,  when  acted  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  seeded  so 
per^exed  and  cross,  so  full  of  mysterious  intricacy  !  If 
St.  Paul  were  so  ravished  at  those  more  obscure  appear- 
ances of  Divine  wisdom,  which  we  find  him  admiring, 
(Rom.  xi  33.)  O  the  depths.  &c.  what  satisfaction  will  it 
yield,  to  have  a  perfect  model  of  the  deep  thoughts  and 
counsels  of  God  presented  to  open  view !  How  is  the 
happiness  of  Solomon's  servants  .magnified^  that  had  the 
pnvilege  continually  to  stand  before  him,  and  hear  his 
wisdom  f  But  this  happiness  will  be  p^roportionably  greater, 
as  Solomon's  God  is  greater  than  he. 

2.  The  fflory  of  his  power  will  add  comieliness  to  the 
object  of  this  vision.  Power  duly  placed  and  allayed  is 
lovely.  Beauty  consists  much  in  a  symmetry  or  proportion 
of  parts.  So  must  there  be  a  concurrence  of  Divme  per- 
fections, to  con^pose  and  make  up  the  beautifhl  complexion 
of  his  fhce ;  to  give  us  a  right  aspect,  the  true  idea  of  God : 
and  here  his  power  hath  a  necessary  ingrediency.    How 
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incoherent,  and  disagreeing  with  itself,  were  the  notion 
of  an  impotent  God !  His  power  gives  lively  strokes  to  his 
glory.  'Tis  called^  glorious  power,  or  the  power  of  glory; 
yea,  *tis  simply,  called  glory  itself:  the  apostle  teUs  usr 
Chi^st  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  (he  glory  of  the  Father, 
when  tis  plain  he  means  power.  And  the  same  apostle 
prays  on  tne  behalf  Qf  the  <iEphesians,  that  God  would 
grant  them  according  to«  the  riches  of  his  glory  to  be 
strengthened  with  might,  &c.  ^  How  firequently  are  power 
and  glory  ascribed  to  him  in  conjunction !  intimating  that, 
as  he  is  powerful,  he  is  glorious.  And  certainly,  even  this 
glory  cannot  but. cast  a  grateful  aspect  upon  the  blessed 
soul,  an'd  be  infinitely  pleasant  to  behold,  what  t^umphs 
doth  it  now  raise  in  gracious  spirits,  to  behold  the  '  exer- 
tions of  it  in  his  works ;  to  read  its  descriptions  in  his 
word ;  lirhile  as  yet  he  holds  back  the  face  of  his  throne; 
while  the. countenance  of  enthh>ned  majestv  cannot  be 
seen :  when  so  little^  a  portion  is  heard  of  him,  and  the 
thunaer  pf  his  *  power  so  liule  understood  1  "The  infi- 
nitely fainter  rays  of  this  power  in  a  creature ;  power  in 
that  unspeakable  diminution  and  abatenient ;  that  derive^ 
precarious  power:  when,  'tis  ijinocently  used,  is  observed 
with  pleasure.  Here  is  t)ower  in  the  throne,  power  in  its 
chief  and  hic^hest^seat ;  essential,  and  self-originated  power ; 
the  root  and  fountain,  fhe  very,  element  of  power ;  power 
in  its  proper  situation,  in  its  native  place^  to  Which  it  be- 
longs.t  God  hath  sjwken  once,  twice  have  I  heard  this, 
that  power  belongetn  unto  God.  It  languishes  in  a  crea> 
ture,  as  in  an  alien  subject  If  I  speak  of  strength,  lo, 
he  is  strojQg, «  saith  Job ;  q,  'd. ,"  Created  power  is  not 
worth  the  speaking  of;  here  is 'the  power  that  deserves 
th^  name,  that,  is  so  indeed."  How  satisfying  a  pleasure 
will  this  a^ord,  to  contemplate  this  radical  power  !  this 
all^reating,  all-ruHng  power,  the  principle  oi  all  action, 
motion  and  life,  throughout  the  whole  creation !  This  wil. 
be  as  natural  a  pleasure,  as  the  child  takes  in  the  mother's 
bosom,  ai^d  in  embracing  the  womb  that  bare  it.  How 
grateful  to  behold  whence  the  vast  ttamt  of  nature  sprang . 
what  stretched  out  the  heayehs,  established  the  earth,  so^ 
tained  all  .things !  what  turned  the  mights  wheels  of  Pro- 
vidences thztoughout  all  the  successions  or  time !  what  or- 
dered and  chtlnged  times  and  seasons,  .chained  up  devils 
restrained  the  outrages  of  a  tumultuous  worid,  preserved 
God's  little  flock  I  especially,  what  gave  ^ing  to  the 
hew  creation  I  *  (the  exceeding  gi^eatness  of  power  that 
wrought  in  them  that  believed,  ^.)  what  made  hearts 
love  God,  embrace  a  Saviour!  what  it  was  that 'over- 
came' their  own,  and  made  them  a  willing  people  in  that 
memorable  day!  How  delightful  a  contemplation  to 
think,  with  so  enlarged  an  imderstanding,  of  the  possible 
efiects  of  this  power  j  and  so  far  as  a  creature  can  range 
into  infinity,  to  view  mnumerable  creations,  in  the  creative 
powe^  9f  God !  And  yet  how  pleasant  to  think,  not  only  of 
the  extents,  but  of  the  restraints  of  this  power;  and  how, 
when  hone  could  liinit,  it  becaone  ordinate,  and  did  limit 
itself!  that  since  it  could  do  so  much,  it  did  no  more ;  turned 
not  sooner  a  degenerous  world  *into  flames ;  withhield  itself 
from  premature  revenge,  that  had  aboniyed  the  wopib  of 
iQve,  and  cut  off  all  the  n6pes  of  this  blessed  eternity  that 
is  now  attained ! '  This  also  speaks  the  greatness  of  power : 
^  Let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great,  according  as  thou 
hast  ^ken,  the  Lord. is  gracious,  long-sufiering,  &c. — 
This  was  his  mightiest  power,  whereby  he  overcame  him- 
self:  Fofiior  est  qui  se^  &c. 

3.  And  what  do  we  think  of  the  ravishing  aspects  of  his 
love,  when  it  shall,  now,  be  open  faced^  and  have  laid 
aside  its  vail  I  when  his  amiable  smiles  shall  be  checkered 
with  no  intermingled  frowns ;  the  light  of  that  pleasing 
countenance  be  obscured  by  no  intervening  cloua !  when 
goodness,  which  is  love  issuing  into  benefaction,  or  doing 
good :  ^iiice,  which  adds  freeness  unto  goodness ;  mercy, 
which  IS  grace  towards  the  miserable;  shall  conspire  m 
their  distinct,  and  variegated  appearances  to^  ofiTeach 
ether,  and  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  admiring  soul ! 
when  the  wonted  doubts  shall  all  cease,  and  the  difficulty 
vanish,  of  reconciling  (once  necessary)  fatherly  severity 
with  love  1  when  the  fVtll  sense  shall  be  unfolded  to  the 
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life,  of  that  description  of  the  Divine  nature,  "God  is  love :" 
and  the  soul  be  no  longer  put  to  read  the  love  of  Qod  in 
his  name,  (as  Moses  was  when  the  sight  of  his  face  conld 
not  jet  bei  obtained,)  shall  not  need  to  spell  it  by  letters  and 
syllables;  but  behold  it  in  his  very  nature  itself,  and  see 
how  intimately  essential  it  is  to  the  Divine  Being  I  How 
glorious  will  this  appearance  of  God  be,  (we,  now,  hear, 
somethinff  of  theb  glory  of  his  gTace,)and  how  satisfying  the 
tuition  of  that  glory  I  j^ow  is  the  proper  season  f^yr  the  ftill 
exercise  and  discovery  of  love.  ThiS:  day  hath  been  long 
expected,  and  lo.  now  ^is  dawned  upon  the  awakening  soul ; 
it's  now  called  rorth;  its  senses  unbound :  all  its  powers  in- 
spirited, on  puipose,  for  love-viisions  ana  enjoyments :  ^tis, 
now  to  take  its  nil  of  loves.  The  apostle's  ecstatical  prayer 
is  now  answered  to  the  highest  degree  possible  with  re- 
mect  to  such  a  one.  He  is  now,  ^according  to  the  riches, 
of  Divine  glory,  strengthened  with  might,  by  the  Spirit, 
in  the  inner  man — to  comprehend  with  all  saints,  what 
is  the  breadth,  and  Jength,  and  depth,  a^d  height;  to 
know  that  love  that  passeth  knowledge,  &c.  He  shall  now 
no  longer  stand  amazed,  spending  his  guesses,  what  manner 
of  love  this  should  be ;  and  expecting  fuller  discoveries, 
further  effects  of  it,  that  did  not  yet  appear;  but  sees  the 
utmost,  all  that  his  soul  can  bear,  or  wish  to  see.  lELe  hath 
now  traced  home  the  rivulets  to  their  fountain,  the  beams 
to  the  very  sun  of  love.  '  He  hath  got  the  pro^a,  at  last, 
into  that  heart,  where  the  great  thoughts  or  love  were 
lodged  from  everlasting;  where  all  its  counsels  and  de- 
signs were  formed.  He  sees  vrthX  made  God  become  a 
man ;  what  clothed  a  Deity  with  human  flesh ;  what  made 
eternity  ^become  the  birth  of  time,  when  come  to  its  partu- 
rient d  Iblness:  what  moved  the  heart  of  the  Son  of  God 
to  pitch  his  taoeniacle  among  men;  what  engaged  him  to 
the  enteiprise  of  redeeming  sinners;  what  moved  him  so 
earnestly  to  contest  With  a  perishing  world,  led  him  at  last 
to  the  cross,  made  him  content  to  oecome  a  sacritce  to 
God,  a  sp^tacle  to  angels  and  men,  in  a  bitter  rq>roachful 
death,  inflicted  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  those  whom 
he  was  all  this  while  designing  to  save.  The  amazed  soul 
now  see^  into  the  bottom  of  this  design ;  understands  why . 
itself  was  not  made  a  pre}r  to  Divine  reven^;  whence  it 
was,  that  it  perished^ not  'in  its  enmity  again.st  God;  that 
he  was  not  provoked  by  the  obstinacy  of  its  disobedience, 
and  malice  of  its  unbelief,  bevond  the  possibility  of  an 
atonement;  whv  he  so  long  su&ered  its  injurious  neglects 
of  him,  and  unkind  repulses  of  a  merciml  Saviour^,  and 
persuaded,  till  at  last  he  overcame,  madtf  the  averse  hea!rt 
yield,  the  careless  disaffected  soul  crvout.  *^  Where  is  my 
Ckxdl"  Now  a  Christ,  or  I  perish  1  All  this  is  now  re- 
solved into  \ovfii  and  the  adoring  soul  sees  how  well  the 
effects  agree  to  tneir  cause,  and  are  owned  b^it.  Nothing 
but  heaven  itself,  that  gives  the  sense;  can  give  the  notion 
of  this  pleasure. 

4.  Nor  will  the  glory  of  hol|ness  be  less  resplendent; 
that  great  attribute  which,  even  in  a  remote  descent  from 
its  orifi^al,  is  frequently  mentioned  with  the  adjunct  of 
"beauues.  What  loveliness  will  those  bteities  add  to  this 
blessed  face !  Not  here  to  insist  (which  is  besides  my  pur- 
pose) upon  the  various  notions  of  holiness  :f  real  holiness 
Scripture  states  in  purity,  an  alienation  from  sin;  'tis  set 
in  oppositioA  to  all  filthiness,  to  all!  moral  impurity:  and 
in  that  notion  it  best  agrees  to  God :  and  comprehends  his 
righteousness  and  veracity,  and  inaeed,  whatever  we  can 
conceive  in  him,  under  the  notion  of  a  moral  excellency. 
This  may  therefore  be  styled  a  transcendental  attribute, 
that  as  it  were  runs  through  the  rest,  and  c^ts  a  glory 
upon  every  one:  'tis  -an  attribute  of  attributes.  Those 
are  fit  predications,  holy  power,  holy  truth,  holy  lovej 
&c.  And  so  it  is  the  very  lustre  and  glory  of  his  other 
perfections;  rh^  is  glorious  in  holiness.  Hence  in  mat- 
ters of  greatest  moment,  he  is  sometimes  brought  inh 
swearing  by  his  holiness,  (which  he  is  not  wont  to  do 
tiy  any  one  single  Attribute,)  as  though  it  were  a  fuUer 
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expression  of  himself,  an  aiaquaii&r  coHeeptus,  than  any  of 
the  rest. 

What  is  of  so  mat  an  account  with  him,  will  not  be  of 
least  account  with  his  holy  ones,  when  they  appear  in  his 
glorious  presence.  Their  own  holiness  is  a  conformity  to 
his ;  the  likeness  of  it.  And  as  ^eir  beholding  it  forms 
them  into  that  likeness;  so  that  likeness  makes  them. 
capab)e  of  beholding  it  with  pleasure.  Diyine  holiness 
doth  n,ow  more  ravish  than  affright.  This  hath  been  the 
language  of  sinful  dust.i  Who  can  stand  before  this  holy 
Goal  when  lioliness  hath  appeared'  armed  with  terrors, 
guarded  with  flames,  and  the  Divine  Majesty  been  repre- 
sented as  a  consuming  fire.  Such  apprenensions  sin  and 
guilt  naturally  beget;  the  sinners  or  Sion  were  afraid. 
But  so  Am^  as  the  new  man  is  put'  on.  created  after  God, 
and  they,  who  were  darkness,  are  maie  b'ght  in  the  Lord, 
he  is  not  under  any  notion  more  acceptable  to  them,  -than 
as  he  is  the  Holy  One.  They  love  his  law,  because  holy ; 
and  love  each  other  because  holj;  and  hate  themselves 
because  they  are  no  more  so.  Holmess,  hath  still  apleasing 
aspect  when  they  find  it  in  an  ordinance,  meet  it  m  a  ^d>- 
bath :  every  glimpse  of  it  Is  lovely^  But  with  ^hat  tri- 
umpns  hath  me  holiness  of  God  himself  been  celebrated 
even  by  saints  on  earth  !k    Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee, 

§lorious  in  holiness  1  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord,  for 
iere  is  none  beside^  thee.  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye  saints 
of  his,  and  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  his  hbliness. 
What  thoos^ts  will  they  have  pf  it,i  when  their  eyes  can 
behold  that  glory ;  when  they  immediately  look  on  the 
archetypal  holiness,  of  which  theip  own  is  but  the  image ; 
and  can  view  that  glorious  pattern,  they  were  so  long  in 
framing  to  1  How  joyftdty  will  they  then  fall  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  heavenly  l^ost ;  and  join  In  the  same  adoration 
and  praise,  in  the  s&me  acclamation  and  triumphant  song, 
Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth !  How  uncon- 
ceivw)le  is  the  pleasure  of  this  Slight ;  when  the  dvrd  coXdy, 
the  first  pulchritude,  Ihe  original  beau^  offers  itself  to 
view  1  Holiness  is  inteUectuu  beauty ;  Divine  holiness  is 
the  most  perfect  and*  the  measure  of  all  other;  and  what  is 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  of  which  we  speak,  but  the 
perfection  and  rest  of  love  1  Now™  love,  as  love,  respects 
and  connotes  a  pulchritude  in  its  object.  And  then  the 
most  perfect  pulchritude,  the  ineffable  and  immortal  pul- 
chritude, that  cannot  be  declared  by  words,  or  seen  with 
eyes,  (tiiey  are  a  heathen's^  expressions  concerning  it,\ 
how  can  it  but  perfectly  and  eternally  please  and  satisfy  1 

And  we  are  told  by  the  ^eat  pagan  theQlogue,^  in  what 
state  we  can  have  the  felicity  of  that  spectacle.  Not  in  our 
present  state;  when  we  have,  indeed,  but  obscure  repre- 
sentations of  such  things  as  are,  with  souls  of  highest  ex- 
cellency ;  but  when  we  are  associated  to  the  blessed  quire  ;P 
When  we  are  delji^ered  from  the  body;  (which  we  now 
carry  about,  as  tke  oyster  doth  Usfi  shell  i)  when  we  are  no 
longer  sensible  of  the  evils  of  time.  When  we  wholly  ap- 
ply ourselves  to  that  blessed  vision;  are  admitted  to  the 
beholding  of  the. simple  pepianent  sights ;  and  behold 
them,'  being  ourselves  pure,  in  the  pure  light :  then  have 
we  the  view  of  the  hrigkt  shimng  miickrUudey  &c. 

9.  It  is  an  entire  or  united  glory.  We  have  some- 
thing of  the  Divine  glory  shining  now  upon  us ;  but  the 
many  interposijtions  cause  a  various  ref^tion  of  its  light 
We  have  but  its  dispersed  rays,  its  scattered,  dishevelled 
beams :  we  shall  then  have  it  perfect  and  fulK  'Tis  the 
eternal,  glory  we  are  hereafter  to  behold.  Eternity  (as 
the  notion  of  it  is  wont  to  be  stated)  is  a  duration  that  ex- 
cludes both  succession  and  end.  And  if  it  bC  an  unsuc- 
cessive  duration,  (thpugh  it  is  more  difficult  to  apprehend 
how  the  being  or  enjoyments  of  a  creamre  can  come  under 
that  mensuration,  or  how  there  can  be  any  such,)  the  glory 
presented  to  the  view  ofa  blessed  soul,  cannot  be  presented 
by  parcels,  but  at  once."  In  our  temporary  state,  while  we 
are  under  the  measure  of  time,  we  are  not  capable  of  the 
fulness  of  blessedness  or  misery;  for  time  exists  not  alto- 
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geter  but  by  puli»  And  iidted  xft  eaa  neither  ojoy 
nor  suffer  more,  at  once,  than  can  be  con^Missed  within  one 
moment;  for  no  more  exists  tojgfether.  But  our  relation 
t»  eternity  (according  to  this  notion  of  it)  will  render  the 
same  ihTanabk  appearance  of  glory,  alwairarpresentaneons 
to  OS,  in  the  entire  fulness  of  it.  We  reaa  indeed  t  of  cer- 
tain istf^ifuf  vfrtttf ,  afierings  offitiik,  (as  it  may  be  signifi- 
cantly enpogh  rendered,  let  but  the  novelty  of  the  expres- 
sion be  pardoned,)  things  lacking  we  repd  it ;  but  u^re 
will  be*  here  no  irtptijtaTm  Ss^ns,  sfierimgs  ^f  glory.  What  is 
perfect  admi^  no  increase;  'tis  ali^eady  full:  and  why- 
should  not  a  ftill  glory  satisfy  1  There  is  here  no  expecta- 
tion of  ((greater)  Aitnre,  tb  abate  the  pleasure  of  present 
cbscovenes.  Yfhj  fherefore  shall  not  this  .satisfaction  be 
eonceiyed  fidl  and  perfect  1    It  drast  be  the  Adness  of  joy. 

3.  'Tis  permanent  glory;  a  neyer  fading,  unwitherinff 
glory,*  (a^oyfwf  hiiiDvnr9t,)  eloiy  that  will  never  be'sniliea, 
or  obscured,  never  be  in  a  declination.  This  blessed  &ce 
never  grows  old ;  never  any  wrinkle  hafh  place  in  it.  'Tis 
the  eternal  glory,  (in,  the  other  part  of  the  notion  of  eter- 
nity,) as  it  imports  an  endless  duration,  neither  subject  to 
decay,  in  itself,  nor  to  injury,  or  impaument,'  from  with- 
out As  stable  as  the  Divine Beinff;  Thy  God,  thy  glory; 
the  Lord  thy  bverlasting  light :  if  that  nave  a  true  seiise 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  church  militant  on  earth,  itmn^t 
needs  have  a  more  full  .sense,  in  reference  to  it  triumph- 
ing in  lieaven.  As,  therefore.  AiU  entire  glory  affords  rul- 
ness  oi  joy ;  permanent,  everlasting  glory  affords  y  pleap 
sures  for  evermore.  ^ 

4.  An  appropriate  glory,  even  to  them,  'tis  sa{  a  glory 
wherein  th^  s^re  really  interested.  'Tis  the  ^lory  oitk^r 
God,  and  tkeir  ^happiness  is  designed  to  them  from  it. 
They  are  not  unconcerned  in  it,  as  'tis  the  dory  of  God. 
It  cannot  but  be  grateM  to  them  to  behola  the  shining 
glory  of  their  God ;;  whom  they  feared  and  served  before, 
while  they  could  have  no  such  sight  of  him.  That  gloiy 
of  his  was  once  under  a  cloud,  concealed  fhim  the  world,^ 
wrapt  up  in  obscurity :  it  now  breaks  the  clpud,  and  jus-, 
tifies  the  fear  and  reverence  of  his  faithful  and  loyal  ser- 
vants, against  atheistical  rebels,  that  feared  hiiQ  not.  ^Tis 
infinitely  pleasing  to  see  him  now  so  glorious,  whom  they, 
thought  to  nave  a  glory  be3rond.all  their  conceptions  before ; 
while  others  would  not  think  so  of  him,  but  judged  it  safe 
to  slight  and  set  him  at  nought.  Subjects  share  in  their 
prince's  glory,  children  in  their  father^  But  besides  that 
collateral  interest,  that  interest  by  reflection',  they  have  a 
more  direct  interest  in  this  ^ory.  A  true  and  real  right, 
upon  a  manifold  title :  the  Father's  gift.  Son's  purchase. 
Holy  Ghost's  obsignation  and  earnest;  thcr promises'  ten- 
der; their  faith's  acceptance;  their  forerunner's  prepof^ 
session :  yea^  'tis  their  ■  inheritance  j  they  are  children  and 
therefore  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  jomt  heirs  with  Christ,  to 
the  same  gloiy  with  hin^.  They  are  by  him  received  to 
the  glory  of  God,  called  to  hi^  kingdom  andglory.  Will 
it  not  contribute  exceedingly  to  their  satisfaction,  when  they 
shall  look  upon  this  glory;  not  as  unconcerned  spectators, 
but  as  interested  persons  1  This  is  my  happiness,  to'  be- 
hold and  enjoy  this  blessed  God  1  What  a  rapturous  ex- 
pression is  that,"  God  our  own  God  shall  bless  us;  and 
that.  Thy  God  thv  glory  I  Upon  interest  in  God,  follows 
their  interest  in  lis  glory  and  blessedness;  which  is  so 
much  the  dearer,  and  mbre  valuable,  as  it  is  theirs :  their« 
glory,  from  their  God.  They  shall  be  blessed  by  God, 
their  own  God ;  drink  waters  out  of  their  own  well.  How 
endearing  a  thing  is  propriety !  Another  man's  son  is  in- 
genious, comely,  personable,  this  may  be  a  matter  of  envy ; 
but  mine  own  is  so,  this  is  a  joy.  I  read  in  the  life  oi'^a 
devout  nobleman  of  France,*  that  receiving  a  letter  f^om  a 
friend,  in  which  were  inserted  these  wonu,  'Defis  iiuus,  et 
omnia  J  My  Qod^  andmiy  aU;  he  thus  returns  back  to  him, 
"  I  know  not  what  ]rour  intent  was,  to  pui  intayour  letter 
these  words,  Deus  mens,  et  omma  ;  My  Ood,  and  my  attg 
only  you  invite  me  thereby  to  return  the  same  to  you,  and 
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to  all  creatures;  My  God,  find  my  all:  my  God,  and  my 
all;  my  God,  and  my  all.  If  perhaps  yon  take  this  for 
your  motto,  and  use  it  to  express  how  full  your  heart  is  of 
It;  think  yoii  it  possible  I  riiould  be  tiknt  upon  such  aa 
invitation,  and  not  express  my  sense  thereof?  Likewise, 
be  it  known  unto  you  therefore,  that  he  is  my  God  and  my 
all;  and  if  you  aoubtbf  it,  I  shall  qpeak  it  a  hundred 
tiODes  over.  I  shall  add  ,no  more;  for  any  thing  else  ia 
siqperfluous,  to  him  that  is  truly  penetrated  with  my  GkxL 
and  my  all.  I  leave  you  therefore  in  this  happy  state  of 
jubilation;  and  conjure  Tou,  to  beg  fbr  me,  or  God,  the 
solid  sense  of  these  words."  And  do  w,e  thitkkf  My  God, 
and  my  all,  or  my  God,  and  my  gtonr,  will  have  lost  in 
emphasis  in  heaven  1  or  that  it  will  be  less  significaa: 
among  awaked  souls  1  These  things  concur  then,  conoern- 
ing  (he  objects  kis  most  ^^cell^t.  (even  divine,)  entire 
permanent,  tM  theira:  how  c^  it  out  satisQF  1 
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'WhmtlhirMcndtaoA'u  flhWoentijIiiitMtDilie.soid*!  Ntidkotion.  olimM 
RabtteeoiiM£ntioiioftlieactofnriooitaeI£  Wheraiir  thfa otouiin n^ 
ptaBM  that«r  MDM.  A  ooraparitou  nimied  more  at  laifi»,  betwwii  ikAi 
IptuttioD and diMoune» between  itnd ftith.  TUB  intiiitioii more abwilHtalr 
oonriderad:  its  charactera,  and  what  tber'caotnbats  to  the  aatiribctkm  of 
the  bleaied  aool:  That  it  ia,  vie.  efllcadoua.  oonpnheikhe,  fiied.  apiao- 

2.  Tbb  act  of  jision,  or  intuition  itself.  How  mat  the 
pleasure  will  be  that  accrues  to  the  blessed  from  Uiis  sifht 
of  God's  face,  is  very  much  also  to  be  estimated  from  tEc 
nature  of  the  act,  as  well  as  the  excelleninr  of  the  objeet. 
Inasmuch  as  eveiy  vital  act  is  pleasanft,  the  most  perfect 
act  of  the  noblest  faculty  of  the  soul,  must  needs  be  at- 
tended tirith  highest  pleasure.  'Tis  a  pleasure  that  most 
nearly  intimates  divine  pleasure.  And  every  thing  is  more 
perfect,  as  it  more  nearly  approaches  divine  perfectiodBs. 
Intellectual  pleasure  is  a&  much  nobler  than  that  of  sense, 
as  an  immortcd  spirit  is  more  noble  than  a  clod  of  earth. 
The  ideasure  of  •  sense  is  drossy,  feculent,  the  pleasure  of 
the  mind  refined  and  pure ;  that  is  faint  and  lanjguid,  this 
lively  sind  vigorous ;  that,  scant  and  limited,  th^  ample^ 
and  enlarged;  that,  temporary- and  fading,  this,  durahb^ 
and  permanent;  that,  flasny,  superficial, this,  solid  and  in- 
tense ;  that,  raving  and  distracted,  this,  calm  and  composed. 
Whence  even  that  great  reputed  sensualist,  Epicurus  him- 
self, professedly  disclaims,  or  is  represented  as  disclaim- 
ing, the  copceit  of  placing  happiness  in' sensual  delights. 

And  as  the  pleasure  of  intellection  excels  all  the  plea- 
sure of  sense ;  so  doth  the  pleasure  of  intuition  excel  all 
other  intellectual  pleai^ure.  Let  us,  to  this  purpose,  but 
consider,  generally,  thiis  way  of  knowing  things,  and  com- 
pare it  with  those  two  other  ways,  by  discourse  and  by 
faith. 

1.  Discourse.  I  mean  (that  I  be  not  mistaken  by  the 
vulgar  reader)  the  discourse  of  the  mind,  or  xatiocinalion ; 
that  way  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  things,  by  comna- 
ring  one  thin^  with  another,  considering  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, connexions. dependencies ;  and  so  airguing  out,  what 
was'more  doubtful  and  dbscure,  from  what  was  more  Imown 
and  evident.  To  the  altogether  unlearned  it  will  hardly 
be  conceivable,  and  io  the  learned  it  need  notice  told,  how 
high  a  gratification  this  emplojrment  of  his  reason  naturally 
yields  to  the  mind  of  a  man ;  when  the  harmonious  con- 
texture  of  thiths  with  truths,  the  apt  coincidence,  the 
secret  links  and  junctures  of  co-herent  notions,  are  clearly 
'discerned:  when  effects  are  traced  up  to  their b  causes, 
pn^rties  lodged  in  their  native  sulnects.  things  sifted  to 
their  principles.  What  a  pleasure  is  it,  wnen  a  man  shall 
apprehend  himself  regularly  led  cm  (though  but  by  a  slen- 
der thread  of  discourse)  through  the  labyrinths  of  nature; 
when  still  new  discoveries  are  successthlly  made,  every 
further  inquiry  ending  in  a  further  prospect,  and  every  new 
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;  of  thiiifB  eatartawiBg  the  miihd  with  a  fresh  delight ! 
How  ina&^  have  suffered  a  yolimtaiy  banishmeat  from  the. 
world,  as  if  thev  were  wholly  stran^rs,  and  lukielated  to 
it;  rejected  the  blandishments  of  sense;  macerated  them- 
8elTes;with  unwearied  studies,  for  this  pleasure;  maiiang 
the  ease  and  health  of  theij^  bodies  to  give  place  to  the 
content  and  satisfaction  of  their  minds  I  But  how  much 
intuition  hath  the  advantage,  aboye  this  way  of  knowledge, 
may  be  seen  in  these  two  obTions  respects. 

1.  'Tis  a  mpre  facile  way  of  knowm^.  ^Here  is  ne  need 
of  a  busy  search,  a  tiresome  indajgation,  (the  difficulty 
whereof  makes  the  more  slothful  rather  trust  than  try))  a 
chaixiing  together  of  consequences.  The  soul  hath  its 
clothing  (its  vestment  of  light)  upon  as  cheap  terms  as  the 
lilies  theirs;  doth  neither  toil  nor  spin  f<&r  it;  and  yet 
Solomon,  in  all  the  ^lory  of  his  famed  wisdoni,  was  not 
arrayed  kke  it.  This  loubwledge  sitves  the  expense  of 
study ;  is  instantaneous,  not  successive.  The  soul  now  sees 
more,  at  one  view,  in  a  moment,  than  before  in  a  life's-time : 
as  a  man  hath  a  speedier  and  more  sira^fill  prospect  of  a 
pleasant  country,  oy  placing  himself  in  some  commodious 
station,  that  commands  the  wholeiiegion,  than  by  travelling 
through  it.  'Tis  no  rains  to  look  upon  what  offers  itself 
to  my  eye.    Where  ifkere  is  a  continued  series  of  conse- 

rLces,  that  lie  naturally  connected,  the  sonl  pleasingly 
Tves  tlus  con^ttity ;  bitt  views  the  whole  frame,  uie 
whole  length  of  the  line,  at  once,  (so  far  as  its  limited  ca^ 
pacity  can  extend,)  and  needs  not  discuss  every  particle, 
severally,  in  this  series  of  truths,  and  proceed  gradtUimj 
team  the  knowledge  of  one  truth  to  anotne^ ;  in  wh(ch  case 
only  one,  at  once  would  be.  present  to  its  view.  It  sees 
thinga  that  are  connected,  not  because  they  are  so:  As  a 
man,  cowvei^ieiUkf  placed  in  aome  emineni  station^  vuif  pos- 
sUffy  see,  at  one  view,  all  the  successive  parts  of  a  gliding 
stream  :AlnUhe  that  sits  by  the  water's  sid^,  not  cmnging 
its  place,  sees  the  same  parts,  only  be(fi,use^tkey  succeeds  and 
tAese  tkat  pass,  make  way  for  them  tkat  follow,  Uf  come  under 
kis  eye:  so  doth  a  loomed  man  describe  the  unauioessive' 
knowledge  of  God ;  of  which  ^e  gk>ri&ed  soul's  way  of 
knowing,  is  an  imitation;  as  the  very  words  seeing  and 
beboldi^  (which  it  is  so  frequently  set  iorth  by  in  scrip- 
ture) do  naturally  import.  Vet  that,  as  to  th'em,  all  ratio^ 
cinatian  shall  be  excluded  that  state,  I  see  no  reason  to 
admit;  though  with  Qoft  it  can  have  no  placei  And,  a^ 
he  is  reckoned  to  Ute  a  pleasanter  life,  that  spiends  tipon  a 
plentiful  estate,  than  he  that  gets  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
•f  his  brows ;  so  this  more  easy  wav  of  knowing,  must 
needs  be  reckoned  more  pl^asiiig.  This  knowledge  is  as 
Jacob's  venison,  not  hunted  for  but  brought  to  hand.  The 
race  is  not  here  to  the  swift  The  unlearned  idiot  knows 
as  much  as  the  profpundest  Rabbi;  (at  least  with  as.mueh 
satisfkctkm;)'  and  all  arms  are  of  an  equal  size;  or  are 
content  with  their  own  measure. 

2.  'Tis  more  certain.  For  what  do  we  use  to  reckon  so 
certain  as  what  we  see  with  our  eve&  1  Better  (even  in  this 
respect)  is  the  sight  of  the  eyes,  than  the  wandering  of  the 
desire.  While  here  the  mind  is  carried,  with  n^st  earnest 
desire,  to  pursue  kno>vledge,  it  very  often  mistakes  its  way, 
and  miserably  wanders,  m  our  most  wary  ratiocinatioi^, 
we  many  times  shobt  at  rovers;  but  when  we  know  by 
this  vision,  our  mark  is^immediately  presented  to  our  eye. 
We  are  in  no  danger  to  be  Imposed  upon  by  delusive  ap- 
pearances of  things.  We  lopk  through  no  fallacious  me- 
diums, are  held  in  no  suspense;  puzzled  with  no, doubts, 
whether  such  consequences  will  hold,'suc.h  conclusions  be 
rightly  inferred ;  azid  so  are  not  retarded  from  giving  a 
present  unwavering  assent.  Here  are  no  perplexing  in- 
tricacies, no  dubious  hallucinations,  or.ifncertain  gitesses. 
We  see  things,  as  they  are,  by  a  simple  and  undeceiving 
light,  with  both  subjective  and  objective  certainty,  being 
seciire  both  from  do)ibt  and  error.  ^ 

2.  Faith.'  How  magniiicent  things  doth  Scriptur^  speak 
of  this  grace !  which  the  experience  also  of  such  as  nave 
been  wont  to  live  bv  it  (i. «.  to  make  it  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  their  lives;  dotn  abundantly  confirm.    How  clear 
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are  its  appvehenaiona  I  f  'tistbaevitoicsof  thii^nolaaeii; 
how  sweet  its  enjeymentslr  whom  not  seeing  ye  love| 
and  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoioei 
with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  Even  the  heathen 
theolog]r  hath  magnified  it  above  Knowledge.  "What 
h  it  (saith  one)  that  unites  us  with,  the  self-goodness,  and 
so  joins  u^  thereto,  that  it  ouiets  or  gives  rest  to  all  our 
action  and  motion  1  I  will  express  it  in  one  word;  'tis 
faith  itself,  which  uns^peakably,  and  after  a  hidden  maimer, 
doth  unite  and  Gk>njom  happy  souls  with  the  self-good. 
For  (saith  he^  it  concerns  us  not,  either  in  the  way  of  sci- 
ence^b  or  with  owy  iwperfeUipn,  to  vnguire  after  the  good  f 
but  to  behold  ourselv^  t»  the  Divine  aght,  and  so  SMMing 
owf  eyes,  Urbe  placed  in  the  ufnknown  and  secret  unity  of 
"beings.i*  And  a  later  writer  gives  us  this,  as  a  conclusion 
fVoin  that  former  author,  That  as  faith,  which  is  credulity,! 
is  below  science ;  so  that  futh,  which  is  truly  so  called,  is, 
super-substantiaUy,  above  science  and  intelligence,  imme- 
diatelv  uniting  us  to  Qod.  3Qt  'tis  evident,  intuitive 
knowledge  far  exceeds  even  faith  also. 

1.  'Tis  ikiore  djslinct  and  dear.  Faith  is  taking  a  thing 
upon  report  ;k  Who  hath  believed  our  report  1  And  they 
are  more  general,  languid  apprehensions  we  have  or  things 
diis  way«  ,  Faith  enters  at  tne  earji  it  comes  by  hearing. 
And  if  we  .compare  t^e  perceptions  of  these  two  external 
senses,  that  of  hearing,  and  sight :  the  latter  is  unspeaka- 
blv  more  clear,  and  satisfying.  He  that  hath  knowledge 
or  a  foreign  country,  only  by  report  of  another,  hath  yery 
indistinct  apprehensions  of  it.  in  comparison  of  him  who 
hath  travelled  it  himself.  Wnile  the  queen  of  Sheba  onlv 
heard  of  Solomon's  glory,  she  could  not  satisfy  herseu 
withom  an  a6roi^ia,  the  signt  of  her  own  eye ;  and,  when 
she  saw  it,  she  saith,  the  one  half  was  not  told  her  of  what 
she  now  beheld,  llie  ear  more  slowly  and  gradu^y  re* 
ceives,  and  the  tongue  mor^  defectively  expresses  to  an- 
other, an  account  of  things :  than  one's  ocular  inspection 
woald  lake  it  in.  But,  as  to  the  excellency  of  this  intuitive 
knqwledge  above  faith ;  the  comparison  lies .  not  between 
knowing  by  the  ministry  of  h.  more  noble.sense,  and  a  less 
noble;  ^but  knowing  bv  dependence  on  a  less  noble,  and 
.  wimout  dependence  upon  a^^r  at  all.  When  Gk)d  hath  been 
pleased  to  afford  discoveries,  in  that/way  of  vision,  to  men' in 
the  body,  (his  prophets,  dec.)  he  hath  usually  bound  iq;>  their 
sepses,  by  sleep  or  trances ;  sense  hath  had  no  pfurt  or  lot 
in  this  matter ;  imto  believing  it  must  necessarily  concur. 

2.  More  effective.  What  we  see,  even  i^ith  our  exter- 
nal eye,  much  more  powerfully  moves  our  heart,  than  what 
we  only  give  credit  to  upon  hearsay.  The  queen  of  Sheba 
much  admired,  no  doubt,  Solomon's  famed  rolendour  qnd 
magnificence,  while  she  6nly  heard  of  it ;  but  when  she 
saw  it,  it  put  her  into  en  ecstasy;  it  ravished  away  her 
soul ;  she  nad  no  more  spirit^  &c.>  .What  wbuld  the  sighjt 
of  the  Divine  glory  do,  if  God  did  not  strengthen  with  all 
might;  were  there  not  as  well  gtorious  power  to  support, 
as  powerful  glory  to  transform  I  Job  had  heard  or  God 
by  the  hearing  oi  the  ear,  but  when  once  his  eye  saw  him, 
(whether  that  were  by  the  appearance  of  any  sensible  glory: 
^hich  is  probable  enough,  for  tis  said,  the  Lord  answered 
him  out  of  the  whirlwind ;  or  whether  by  a  n^ore  immedi- 
ate revelation,  'tis  less  material,)  Whatw^ork  di4  it  make  in 
his  soul !  The  devils  believe,  and  tremble ;  .so  impressive 
are  the  pre-aTOrehensions  of  judgment  tO'  come,  and  the 
consequents  thereof,  with  them;  yet  their  present  torment, 
thence;  is  no  torment,  in  comparison  (art  thou  come  to 
torment  us  before  the  time  4)  of  what  they  expect.  Let 
wicked  men  consider  this ;  (tney  will  have  their  intuition 
in  hell  too ;)  were  your  belief,  and  terror  thereupon,  with  re- 
ference to  the  eternal  judgment,  and  the  impendent  wrath 
of  God,  equal  to  what  the  devils  themselves  have,  upoA 
the  same  account;  actual  sensation  will  make  you  more 
exceed  yourselves  in  point  ef  misery,  than  the  devils  do 
now  exceed  you.  There  is,  no  douM,  a  prPportionable 
difference  between  the  impressions  of  present  faith,  and 
future  vision,  with  holy  souls.  Now,  not  seeing,  yet  be- 
lieving, they  rejoice,  with  joy  unspeakable.    Their  present 
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joy  cannot  be  spoken  i  their  ftttnre  then  cannot  be  thought  t 
Experience  daily  teUs  us,  h&w  greatly  sensible,  present 
objects  have  the  advantage  upon  ns,  beyond  those  that  are 
spiritual  and  distant,  though  infinitely  more  excellent  and 
important  When  the  tables  are  turned,  the  now  sensible 
things  disappear;  a  new  scene  of  thingSj  inrisible  and 
eternal,  is  immediately  presented  to  our  yiew ;  when  the 
excellency  of  the  objects,  the -disposedness  of  the  subjects, 
the  nature  of  the  act,  shall  all  multiply  the  advQOitages,  on 
this  part.  How  aflfectiye  wilt  this  vision  be,  beyond  what 
we  have  ever  found  the  faint  apprehensions  oC  our  so  much 
disadvantaged  faith  to  amount  tol  A  kind  message  from 
an  indulg^t  father,  to  his  far-distant  son,  informing  of  his 
welfare,  and  yet  co^tiniiing  love,  will  much  affect; -but 
the  siffht  of  his  father's  face,  will  even  tinnspprt,  and  orm- 
come  nim  with  joy. 

But  further  consider  this  intuition  a  little  more  particu- 
larly and  absolutely  in  itself.  So,  you  may  take  this 
somewhat  distincter  account  of  it,  ii^some  few  particulars, 
corresponding  to  those,  by  which  the  object  (the  glory  to. 
be 'beheld)  was  lately  characterized.— 1.  It  will  be  a  4?i- 
gorauSf  efitacious  intuition ;  as  that  which  it  beholds  is  the 
most  excellent:  even  the  Divine  glory.  Such 'an  object 
cannot  bd beheld,  but  with  an  eye  full  of  lively  vigour;' a 
roarkling,  a  radiant  eye :  a  weak  eye  would  be  struck 
blind,  would  fail,  and  be  closed  up  at  the  first  glance. 
We  mnst  suppose,  then,  this  vision  to  be  accompfpied  with 
the  highest  vitality,  the  strongest  energy,  a  mighty  plenitude 
of  spirit  and  power,  no  less  than  the  DiVine :  nothing  but 
the  Divine  power  can  sufficiently  fortify  the  soul  to  behold 
Divine  gflonr;.  When  the  apostle  speaks  only  of  his  desire 
of  glory.  He  that  hath  wronght  ps  to  this  self-same  thing 
(saith  he)  is  Qod,  he  that  hath  moulded  us,  suitably  firamed 
us  (as  the  word  signifieth)  for  this  tmng,  is  Gk>d :  His  the 
wprk  of  a  Deity  to  make  a  spul  desire  Rlonr :  certainly, 
thien,  'tis  his  work  to  give/the  power  of  benolaing  it  Ana 
by  how  much  the  more  of  power,  so  much  the  more  of 
pleasure  in  this  vision.  Weak  dght/would  affprd  but  lan- 
guid joy :  but  when  the  whole  som,  animated  with  divine 
power  and  life,  ahall  Seat  itself  in  the  ^e;.  when  it  shall 
De,  as  it  wexe,  all  eye,  (as  one  said  Of  God,  whom  now  it 
perfectly  imitates,)  and  be  wholly  intent  upon  vision ;  ap- 
ply itself  thereto  with  all  its  might,  as  its  only  business  ;<» 
wnal  satisfying  joys  doth  it  npw  taste !  renewed  by  every 


repeated  view!  how  doth  it  now,  as  it  were,  prey  upon 
glory ;  as  the  eye  -of  the  eagle  upon  the  beams  of  the  sun ! 
We  meet  with  the  expression  of  owresbiMa ;  here  will  be 


0culi  bUnUifthimif  eyes;  a  soul  ready  to  drink  in  ^lory  at 
the  eye.  If  vision  be  by  intromission,  what  attractive  eyes 
are  here,  drawing  in  glory,  feeding  upon  glory !  If  by  ex- 
tromission,  what  piercing,  darting  eyes,  sending  forth  the 
soul  at  every  look  to  embrace  the  glorious  object ! 

There^s  agreat  power  thatnow  attehds  realizing  thoughts 
of  God :  whether  it  appear  in  the  coilsequent  working  of 
the  soul  directly  tqwards  Gk>d ;  or  by  way.  of  reflection 
upon  itself;  If  directly  towards  God ';  how  mightily  is  he 
admired  1  "  Who  is  a  Gk>d  like  unto  thee  V*  If  by  reflec- 
tion upon  our  ^  Own  sin,  and  vileness;  how  deeply  doth  it 
humble  !-^"  Now  mine  eye  seeth  thee,  therefore  I  abhor 
myself. — Wo  is  me,  I  am  undone, — mine  eyes  hare  seen 
the  Lord  of  glory."  If  by  way  of  reflection,  upon  our  in- 
terest in  him,  or  relation  to  him;  how  mightily  doth  it 
sujmort  and  comforts  *'I  will  look  to  the  Lord,— my 
Groa  will  hear  me."  How  full  of  rich  sense  is  that  scrip- 
ture,»  They  looked  to  him  and  were  lightened !  One  look 
clothed  them  with  light,  cast  a  glory  upon  their  souls,  filled 
them  with  life  and  joy ;  'twas  but  a  thought,  the  cast  of  an 
eye,  arfd  they  were  as  full  as  hearts  could  hold.  O  the 
power  then  of  these  heavenly  visions,  when  we  dwell  in 
the  views  of  that  transforming  glory! — 2.  This  will  be  a 
etmprehensive  intuition;  as  its  object  is  entire  gloiy.  I 
mean  comparatively,  not  absolutely  comprehensive.  More 
of  the  Divine  glory  will  be  comprehended,  unspeakably,' 
than  before.  'Tis  called,  we  know,  by  the  schoolmen,  the 
knowledge  of  comprekeTisors^  in  contradiction  to  that  of 
watars.  We  shall  bet;ter  be  able  to  discern  the  Divine  ex- 
cellencies together;  have  much  more  adequate  concep- 
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tions ;  a  fiiller,  and  more  complete  notion  of  God :  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is.  'Tis  too  much  observable,  how  in  our 
present  state,  we  are  prejudiced  by  our  partial  conceptions 
of  him ;  ana  what  an  ineouality  they  cause  in  the  temper 
of  our  spirits.  For  wickea  men,  the  very  notion  they  have 
of  God  proves  fatal  to  their  souls,  or  is  of  a  most  destruc- 
tive lenaency ;  because  they  comprehend  not  together  what 
God  hath  revealed  of  himself.  Most  usually,  they  confine 
those  few  thoughts  of  God  they  have,  only  to  his  mercy; 
and  that  exclusively,  as  to  his  holiness  and  justice;  hence 
their  vain  and  mad  presumption.  The  notipn  of  an  unholy 
(or  a  not-holy,  and  not-just)  God,  what  wickedness  would 
il  not  induce  I  *^  Thou  thoughtest  I  was  altogether  such  a 
one  aJs  thyself  f  a  God  after  their  own  hearts ;  then  the 
reins  are.  let  loose.  More  rarely,  when  the  conscience  of 
guilt  hath  arrested  the  self-condemned  wretch,  God  is 
Uionght  of  under  no  other  notion^  than  of  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  and  aVen^r ;  as  one'  thirsting  after  the  blood,  of 
souls,  and  th^it  will  admit  of  no  atonement.  So  without 
all  pretence,  and  so  flatly  coiitrary  to  bU  his  discoveries  of 
hiinself,'do  men  dare  to  afiix  to  him  black  and  horrid  char 
racters,  forged  onty  out  of  the  radicated  and  inveterate 
hatred  of  .their  own  heai'ts  against  him,  (that  never  take 
up  good  thoughts  of  any  one,)  otdy  because  they  have  no 
mind  to  acquaint  themselves  with  him ;  and  that  they  may 
h^ve  some  colour  for  their  affected  distance ;  and  so,  per- 
haps, never  return ;  but  perish  under  a  horrid  wilfid  despair. 
And  even  the  people  or  God  themselves  are  too  apt  some- 
times,'so  wholly  to  fix  their  eye  upon  love  and  grace,  that 
they  grow  into  an  unbecoming,  pncreaturely  familiarity; 
while  the  thoughts  of  infinite  majesty^  adorable  greamess 
and  glory,  are  asleep :  sometimes,. possibly,  they  apprehend 
vindictive  justice,  the  indignation  and  jealousy  of  God 
against  sin,  (precluding  meanwhile  the  consideration  of  his 
indulgent  compassions  towards  truly  humble  and  penitent 
souls,)  to  that  degree  of  affrightment  and  dread,  that  (hey 
gtow  into  an  unchildlike  strangeness  towards  him,  and 
take  little  pleasure  in  drawing  ni^  to  him.  But  when, 
noWf  our  eye  shall  take  in  the  discovery  of  Divine  glory 
equally,  how  sweet  and  satisfying  a  pleasure  will  arise 
from  that  grateful  mixtnfe'of  reverent  love,  humble  joy, 
modest  confidence,  meek  courage,  a  prostrate  magnanimity, 
a  triumphant  veneration ;  a  soul  shrinking  before  the  ui" 
vine^lory  into  nothing,  yet  not  contenting  itself  With  any 
less  enjo3rment,  than  of  him^  who  is  all  in  all  1 

There  is  nothing  here  in  this  complexion,  or  temper  of 
soul,;bdt  hath  its  warrant,  in  the  vtfnous  aspect  of  the  face 
of  God  comprehensiyely  beheld:  nothing  btit  what  is  (even 
by  its  suitableness)  hi^luy  grateful  and  pleasing.— 3.  'Twill 
be  Jlxed^  steady  intuition,  as  its  object  is  permanent  ^\o^f. 
The  vision  of  God  can  neither  infer,  nor  admit  weariness. 
The  eye  cannot  divert ;  its  act  is  eternally  delectable,  and 
affords  an  unvariable,  undecaying  pleasure.  Sensual  de- 
U^hts  soon  end  in  loathing;  quickly  bring  a  glutting  sur- 
feit; and  degenerate  into  torments,?  when  they  are  con- 
tinued and  unintermittent.  A  philosopher,  4  in  an  epistle 
which  he  writes  to  a  friend,  from  the  court  of  Dionysius, 
where  he  was  forcibly  detained,  thus  bemoans  himself, 
"  We  are  unhappy ^  O  AfUisthenes^  beyond  measure!  and 
how  can  we  hut  be  unhappy,  that  are  burdened  by  the  tfrant 
every  day  with  suMptuous  feasts,  plenlijul  compotati4ms, 
precious  ointments,  gorgeous  apparel?  and  I  knew  as  soon 
as  J  came  into  this  island  ana  citv,  how  unhappy  my  life 
would  be"  This  is  the  nature  and  common  condition  of 
even  the  most  pleasing  sensible  objects :  they  first  tempt, 
then  please  a  hule,  then  disappoint,  and  lastly  vex.  Tne 
eye  that  beholds  them,  blasts  them  quickly,  rifles  and  de- 
flowers their  glory ;  and  views  them  with  no  more  delight 
at  first,  than  disdain  afterwards:  Creature-enjojrments 
have  a  bottoin,  are  soon  Hrained  and  drawn  dry :  hence 
there  must  be  freauent  diversions;  other  pleasures  must 
be  sought  odt ;  ana  are  chosen,  not  because  they  are  better, 
but  because  they  are  new. 

This  demonstrates  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  the 
creature.  Affection  of  variety  only  proceeds  fVom  sense  of 
want;  and  is  a  confession,  upon  trial,  that  there  is  not  in 
such  an  enjoyment  what  was  expected.'  Proportionably, 
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in  the  st«te  of  gloiy,  a  constant  indeficient  ftilness,  ^end^rs 
the  Uesseid  soal  nndesiroiis  of  anv  change.  There  is  no 
need  of  yarieties,  or  diversions :  wnat  didonce  please,  can. 
never  tease  to  do  so.  This  glory  cannot  fade,  or  lose  any 
thing  of  its  attractive  power^  The  faculty  cannot  lanfoi^. 
or  lose  the  disposition,  hy  which  it  is  contempered  and 
made  proportionable  thereto.  Henc^  no  Weariness  can  en- 
sue. What !  a  soul  in  which  the  love  of  God  is  perf<icted, 
grow  ireary  of  beholding  him !  The  sun  will  soqner  grow 
weary  of  shining  -,  the  touched  needle  of  turning  itself  to 
it?  wonted  point :  every  thing  will  sooner  grow  weary  of 
its  centre ;  aj)d  the  most  iimdamental  laWs  of  nature  be 
sooner  antiquated  and  made  void  for  ever.  The  eye  of  the 
fool,  Solomon  tells  us,^  is  in.  the  ehd^  of  the  earth.  His, 
only^  is  k  rolling  wander^ig  eye,  that  knows  not  where  to 
fix.  Wisdom  guides,  and  fixes  the  ^eye  of  the  holy  soul ; 
determines  it  unto  God  only  :■  I  inXi  bless  the  Lord,  w;ho 
hath  given  me  counsel,'my  reins  al^ instruct  me, — Ihaive 
8etthe>  Lord  always  before  me.  Surely  heaven  will  not 
render  it  lesscapeible  of  diju'dication ;  of  passing  a  right 
judgment  of  the  excellency  and'  wotth.  o(  things,  ^d  here, 
a  rational  judgment  will  find  no  wan(;  and  ka  irratipnai 
will  find  no  place.  Therefore,  as  permanent  glory  will 
certainly  infer  a  perpetuid  vision  ;^perMiated  vision  will 
as  certamly  perpetuate  the  souL's  satisfaction  and  blessed- 
ness^-*^.  "TwiU  oe  a  ^stesnve  intuition :  as  His 'an  appror 
ffiaU  glpry  whieh  it  patches  upon.  'Twill  be  the  language 
of  every  look,  "  This  glory  is  mine*''  The  ^1  looks  not 
upon  it  shyly,  as  if  it  had  nothing  to  do  wi&  it ;  or  with 
shght  and  cflCreless  Ranees :  but  the  very  posture  of  \\»  eye' 
sp^ikS  its  interest,  and  proclaims  the  pretensions  it  hath 
to  %his  glory.  .  With  how  different  an  a^ct  doth  a  stran- 
nr  passing  bv,  and  the  owner,  look  itpon  the  same  house, 
tne  same  lands !  A  man's  eye  lays  his  claim  for  him  and 
avows  his  right.  A  grateful  object  that  one  can  sa)r  is  his 
own,  he  arrests  it  with  his  eve  \  so  dp  saints  with^appropri- 
ative  looks  behold  their  GiDO,  and  ihe  Divine  fflbry.  Even 
with  si^eh  an  ^e  as  he  was  wopt  to  behold  the9i;t  To 
this  man  will  I  look,  &c.  that  is,  as  Uie  place  of  my  rest, 
mentioned  before ;  he  designs  hun  with  his  eye.  .  Wjfciich 
is  the  import  of  that  elpression,<^  The  Lord  knpws  who 
are  his ;  sm  eye  marks  th^m  out ;  owns  them  as  his  own : 
ase<mcemin^  others,  whom  he  disowns,  this  phrase  is,  1 
know  you  not.  And  how' vastly  difi'erient  is  such  an  intu- 
ition, mnn  that,  when  i  look  upon  *&  t^ing  with  a  hungry, 
lingering  eye,  which  I  must  never  enjoy,  or  never  expect 
to  be  the  better  for !  This  vision  is  rndtiye.  unites  the 
soul  with  the  blessed  object :  whiphkind^of  signtis  meant, 
when  aeti^  blessedness  is^so  often  expressed  %  see^g 
God.  We  s^  then  what  Vision,  the  sight  Of  God's  face, 
contributes  to  the  satisfketion  o(  Messed  souls. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


(UiB  Uteoefi  or  clolTorOodiinpilened)  oontribiitei  1^ 


S.  Our  next  business  is  to  discover,  what  assimilation, 
or  the  impressed  likeness  of  God,  may  further,  add  to  this 
satisfied  state;  pr,  what  satisfying  pleasure  the^blessed 
soul  finds  in^this,  that  it  is  like  Qod,  And  here  we  are 
distinctly  to  inquire  into^-the  pleasure  which  such  an  as- 
similation to  God  involves  in  itself,  an^-^that  which  it 
tendsand  disposes  to.  ^ 

1.  The  pleasure  it- involves  in  itself;  or,  which  is  taken 
in  it  abstrieustedly  considered ;  which  we  may  more  par- 
ticularly unfold  by  showing— the^pleasure  involved,  1.  in 
bein^  like  God :  and— 3.  in  Icnowinff  or  reflecting,  upon 
the  same :  the  esse  and  the  cbgnosci  of  this  assimilation. 

1.  The  pleasure  in  being  like  God ;  which  may  be  dis- 
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covered  both  by  a  general  consideiation  heiPeof,  and  by  inh 
stancin^  in  some  particiilars,  wherein  blessed  souls  shall 
be  like  him. 

1.  It  is  obvious  to  suppose  an  inexpressible  pleasure  in 
tl^e  venr  feeling,  the  inVard  sensittion,  the  hofy  soul  will 
hi^ve  01  that  happy  fhune  in  genaralj  whereinto  it  is  now 
brou|^ht ;  that  joviul  harmony,  that  entire  rectitude,  it  finds 
withm  itself.  You  may  as  soon  separate  liffht  from  a  sun- 
beam, as  pleasure  fhmi  such  a  state;  This  likeness  or 
ecmformity  to  Gk)d  is  ,an  c^oirca,  a  perfect  temperament; 
an,  athletic  \healthiness ;  a  strong  lound  constitution  of 
souL  .  Do  l^ut  iniagine,  what  it  is  to  a  man's  body,  afler  a 
wasting  sickness,  to  find  himself  welt.  Frame  a  notion  of 
the  pleasure  of  health  and  soundness,  when  both  all  the 
parts  and  members  of  the  body  are  in  their  proper  phices 
and  piroportions,  and  a  lively,  active  vigour,  a  sprightly 
strength,  j^ossesses  eveir  pan,  and  actuates  the  whole ;  how 
pleasant  is  thi^  temper  I  If  we  were  all.body,  there  could 
DC  no  gi;eater  felicity/ than  this.  But  bv  how  much  the 
more  noble  any  creature  is,  so  is  it  capable  of  more  exqui- 
site pains,  or  pleasures.  'Sin  ^  the  sickness  and  disease 
of  the  soul;  enfeebles  ail  its  powers,  exhaust  its  vigour, 
wastes  its  strength.  You.  know  the  restless  toesings,  the 
weary  roslii^gs  to  and  fro^  of  ,a  diseased  languishinglx)dy ; 
snch  is  the  case  of  a  sinfUl  soul.  Let  it  but  seriously  be< 
tl^nk  i^elf,  and  then  speak  ib  own  sense;  (but  here  is  the 
malignity  of  the  disease,  it,  oannot  be  serious,  it  always 
raves;)  What  will  it  bet  '^O  I  can  take  fio  rest^  The 
way  of  wickedbess  is  called  i>a  way  of  pain :  sinners 
would  find  it  so,  if  the  violence  of  the  disease  had  not  be- 
reft tl^em  of  sense :  Nothing  savours' with  m^ ;  I  can  take 
comfiirt  in  nothing.  The  wicked  are  as  a  troubled  sea  (as 
their  name  inipDrts)  that  cannot  rest,  whose  waters,  Ac, 
The  image  of  God,  renewed  in  l^oline^  and  righteqnsnesS} 
ii  health  restored,  after  such  a  consnjqoJngsiclmess ;  which 
when  we  awake,  when  all  the  drowsiness  that  attends  our 
disease  is  shaken  ofi*,  we  find  to  he  perfect.  The  fear  of  the 
LonL  (an  ordinary  paraplMrase  of  holiness  or  piety.)  is  said 
to  be  health.to  the'nayel  ajld  marrow  to  the  bones.  Our  Lord 
Jesus  invites^  wearied  dinners  to  come  to  him,  to  take  his 
yoke  on  them,  to  learn  of  him,  that  is,  to  imi\aie  nim,  to  be 
like  liiii^ ;  and  promises  thejf^  shall  find  rest  to  their  souls. 
How  oflen  do  we  find  grace  and  peace  in  comunction  in 
th^  apostles'  salutations  and  benedictions  I  ^  We  are  told 
tihatthe  wajrs  of  Divine  wftdom  (i.  e.  which  itprescribeth) 
are  alld  pleasantness,  and  peace.  Th|Lt  in  -keeping  the 
coinmandmenta  of  God  there  is  great  reward.  That  they 
afe  not  grievoos,  %.  ^.  (for  there  seems  to  be  a  meiosis  in  the 
expnession,)  are  joyous,  pleasant.  And  what  are  his  com- 
mandments, but  those  expresses  of  liim^lfwherein  we  are 
to  be  like  him,  and  conform  toliis  will  1«  The  kingdom  of 
God  (that  holy  order  which  he  settles  in  the  spirits  of  men^ 
hi»law  transcribed  and  impressed  upon  the  soul ;  which  is 
nothing  else  but  its  conformation  and  likeness  to  himself:) 
is  righteousness,  and  then  peace.  The  ^vn^a  Jlvlvitarot^t 
that  luttianj  and  Judgmsntf  and  siDDou/r  of  thmp,  that  ex- 
celleilt  temper  oi  mind  and  h6art,  (for  that  is  the  extent  of 
the  expression,)  whereof  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gkxl  is  both 
the  author  and  patten,  is  life  and  peape,  inyolves  them  in 
itself.  When  one  thine  is  thus,  in  deuu  redo^  predicated 
of  another,  it  spealra  fneir  most  intimate  connexion,  as 
Rom.  xiv.  17.  anove :  so  1  John  v.  3.  This  is  love  that, 
&c.  So  here,  such  a  mind  is  life  and  peace  (thou^  the 
copula  1^  not  in  the  original,  it  is  fitiv.supplicd  in  the 
translation.)  You  cannot  separate  (q:  d,)  life  and  peape 
firom  such  a  mind :  it  hath  noprin<lipie  or  death  or  trouble 
in  it.  Let  such  as  know  any  thing  of  this  blessed  temper 
and  complexion  of  soul,  compare  this  scripture  and  their 
own  expehence  together ;  When  at  any  time  they  find  their 
souls  under  ^eblcisecf  empire,  and  dominion  of  a  spiritual 
niind,  when  spiritiiality  wholly  rules  and  denominates 
them.  Are  not  their  souls  the  very  region  of  life  and  peace  1 
both  these  in  conjunction,  life  and  peace  ^  not  raging  life, 
not  stupid  peaee ;  but  a  placid,  peabeftil  life,  a  vital,  vigor- 
ous rest  and  peace :  'tis  not  the  life  of  a  fury,  nor  peace  of 
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ft«tgiitt:  lift  that  l»«tli]M««tiai^  and |ifBe9*ftthtthUle 
im  it  Now  caa the  soiit  sa^,  "ifeel  myself  veil:  alli^ 
now  well  with- me.  "r  Nothing  afllict^  tha  spiritOBl  mind 
90  far,  ftttd  while  ^  8ach ;  tis  wrapt  pp  «aa  eloihed  in  its 
own  innocencnr  and  pturiiiF,  and  hereby  become  invulner- 
able, not  li we  to  hurtAu  iBupressions.  Bolinese  (ipder 
the  nazne  of  Ij^^ht,  for  that  w  by  the  eo^tezt  the  evidei^t 
meaning  of  the  word  there)  is  by  the  apostle  h  spoken  of  as 
the  Christian's  armour.  Fut  On,  saith  he,  the  armour^  of 
light,  in  opposition  to  the  wor^  of  darknes?)  which  he  had 
mentionea  immediately  before,  ^tran^  armour  I  that  a 
man  may  see  through.  A  good  man's  ai^oaour  is,  that  i  he 
needs  none:  his  armour  is  ai(  open  breast;  that  he  fan 
expose  himself,  is  fearless  of  any  harm.  Who  is  he  that 
shall  harm  you  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  1 
It  should  be  read  imitators,  so  the  ^erd  signifies ;  and  so 
whereas  following  is  either  of -a  paUetn  or  an  end,  the  for- 
mer must  be  i^eant  here,  by  the  natural  importance  of  that 
word.  And'hence,  by  k  "  that  w^ch  i^  good,'^  is  not  to  be 
uuderstood  created  eoodness;  for  it  is  not  enough  to  imi* 
tate  that  goodness,  for  so  we  must  be  good ;  but  the  words 
are  capable  of  beiii;g  read,  him  that  is  gooa,  or  (which  is 
all  one^  the  good.i  And  sO  'tis  the  increate  good,  the  l^efSr 
ed  Qoa  himself,  formaUy  considered  under  the  notion  of 
good.  Nothing  can  harm  you  if  you  be  like  God,  that's 
Uie  i^aia' sense  of  this  scripture}  Likeness  to  God  is  ar- 
mour of  proof  ^iV.  an  imit^ion.of  hi^,  viz.  in  his  moral 
S^oodness,  which  holiness  (as  a  geneiid  name.of  it)  com- 
prehends. A  person  trufy  like  God  is  secjoire  from  any 
external  .violence,  so  far  as  that  it  shi^  never  be  qble  to 
invade  his  spirit.  He  is  in  spirit  far  Raised  •abovothe  tem- 
pestuous stonoy  region,  and  convenes  where  winds  and 
clouds  have  no  place. 

Nor  cah,  so  fhr  as  this  temper  of  so^l  ptevaila,  any  evil  ' 
^w  upon  such  a  m^4  withm  itself.  It  is  life  and  peace, 
It  is  light  and  purity,  for  'tis  the  image,  the  similitude  of 
Qod.n  God  is  light,  and  with  him  is  lio  darkness  at  all. 
Holy  souls  weredarknisss,  but  they  are  light  in  the  Lord. 
He  the  Father  of  light,-  they  the  cIdldVen  of  Ugfat.  They 
were  darkness:  not  in  the  dark;  but  in  the  abstract, 
"  darkness ;"  as  if  that  were  their  wholjs  nature,  and  they 
nothing  else  but  an  impure  mass  of  conglobated,  darkness." 
So,  Ye  are  light :  as  if  they  were  that  and  nothing  else^  no- 
thing but  a  sphere  of  light  Why  sv^Ktse  we  such  a  thing 
as  an  entire.sphere  of  nothing  elte  but  pure  light  1  What 
can  work  any  disturbance  here,  or  raise  a  storm,  within  it's 
A  calm,  serene  thing,  perfectly  homogeneous,  voidc^oon- 
tranety,  or  any  self-repugnant  quality:  how  can  it  disquiet 
itself  1  We  cannot  yet  say,  that  thus  it  is  with  holy  so\ils 
in  their  present  state,  according  to  the  highest  literal  im- 
port ofthese  woids,  Ye  are  light :  but- thus  it  will  be  when 
they  awake;  when  they  are  satisfied  with  this  likeness. 
They  shall  then  be  like  God  fully,  and  throughout  0  the 
K^  and  pleasure  of  a  soul  made  after  such  a  similitude  I 
rJow  glorv  i^  become  as  it  were  their  being,  they  are  glo- 
rified. Gk>nr  is  .revealed  into  them^  transfused  through- 
out them.  Every  thing  that  is  conceivable  under  the  no- 
tion of  an  excellency,  competent  to  created  nature,  is  now 
to  be  found  with  them;  «nd  they  have,  it  in-wrought  into 
theic  very  beings.  So  that  in  a  true  ^nse  it  may  be  said, 
that  they  are  lignt;  they  not  only  have  such  excellencies, 
but  they  are  them:?  as  the  moralist  aaitli  of  the  wise  or 
virtuous  man,  tiUtilen^M^^yyier^  kiUh  all  things,  as  is 
all  things,  'Tis  said  of  man,  in  reroect  of  his  naturals,  he 
is  the  imaged  and  glorv  of  G?od.  As  for  his  supernatural 
excellencies,  though  tney  are  not  essential  to  man,  they 
are  more  expressive  of  God ;  ahd  are  now  become  so  in- 
separable from  the  nature  ^f  man  too,  in  this  his  glorified 
state,  that  he  can  as  soon  cease  to  be  intelligent  as  holy. 
The  image  of  God,  even  in  this  respect,  is  i^ot  separable 
from  him,  npr  blessedness,  (sorely,^  from  this  itnage.  As 
the  divine  excellencies,  being  in  their  infinite  famess  in 
God,  are  his  own  blessedness^  so  is  the  likeness,  the  parti- 
cipation of  them  in  the  soul  that  now  bears  this  image  its 
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hlOjedneas.  Nothi^eaa  b»  lyummrj  t^jta  ftdl  aatiafl»- 
tion  which  it  hath  not  in  itself,  by  a  gractoiis  vonefasalb- 
ment  and  (communication.  The  good  man,  (in  that  de- 
irree  which  his  present  state  admits -of,)  Solomon  tells  USy' 
IS  satisfied  from  himself:  he  doth  not  need  to  traverse  the 
worldj  to  seek  his  happiness  abroad ;  he  hath  the  matter 
c^  satisfaction  even  that  goodness  which  he  is  now  en- 
riched with,  m  his  own  breast  and  bosom  :•  yet  he  hath  it 
aU  b^  jNirticipation  from  the  fountain-goodness.  But  that 
participated  goodness  is  so  intimately  one  with  him,  as 
sufficientlv  warrants  and  makes  ^ood  the  assertion,  he  is 
satisfied  ^om  himself:  viz.  frbna  himself,  not  primarily, 
or  independently  |  but  by  derivation  fromhim  who  is*w 
in  all,  itad  more.intiqiate  to  us  than  we  ourselves.  And 
what  is  that  partieinated  goodness,  but  a  degree  of  the 
Divine  likeness  1  But  when  tha^  goodness  shall  be  fully 
psitjeip^d,  when  this  image  and  imitation  of  the  Divine 
goodness  shall  he  complete  and  mtire,  then  shall  we  know 
the  neh  exuberant  sense  of  those  words.  How  ftdly  will 
this  image  or  (ikeness  satisfy  then!  And  yet  more  dia- 
tinctfy,  we  may  apprehend  how  satisfying  this  likeness  or 
image .impress(Bd  wiU be,  if,  alittle  fVirther  deferring  the 
view  of  the  particulars  of  this  likeness  which  .we  have  da- 
SKned  to  instance  in,  we  consider  these  general  properties 

1.  'Tis  a  vital  in^age :  not  the  ima^  aAJ^  ijf  him  that 
livj^,  the  living  Qod':  but  it  is  his  living  and  soul-quick- 
ening imaile.  'Tis  the  liken^s  Of  hJin,jin  that  very  res- 
pect; an  imitation  and  participation  of  iheliCe  of  God  j  fay 
whichi  once  revived,  the  soul  lives  that  was  ,dead  before. 
'Tie  not  a  dead  picture,  a  dumb  show,  an  unmoving  statue ; 
but  a  living,  speaking,  walking  imaee ;  that  wherewith  the 
child  is  U&  tW  father :  th'e  vfsry  life  of , the  subject  where 
it  is }  and  bv  whi<)h  it  lives  as  God^  speaks  and  acts  cen- 
formably  to  him.  An  image,  not  such  a  one  as  is  drawn 
with  a  pencil,  that  expresses  only  colour  and  figure ;  but 
such  a  one  as  is  seen  in  a  glass,  t-  that  represents  life  and 
moticw,  as  was  noted  from  a  worthy  author  before.  'Tis 
even,  in  its  first  and  more  important  draught  an  analogi- 
cal participation  (as  we  must  understand  it)  of  the  «  Divine 
nature*,  before  which  first  tincture,  those 'prelodious 
touches  or  it  upon  the  ^irit  of  man,  his  former  stale  is 
spoken  of  as^  an  alienation  trqin.  the  life  of  God ;  as  having 
lio  intere^,.  no  commimion  therein.  ^  Thei"  pnttingon  m 
the  new  man,  which  aflier.Ghxl iscreated  in  righteousness 
ilnd  true  .holiness,  is  presently  mentioiiied^  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  that  dismal  state,  implying  that  to  lie  a  participa- 
tion of  the  Divine  life :  and  certainly ,  eo  far  as  it  is  so,  ^tis 
a  participation  of  the  PiVine  blessedncRS  too. 

«9l  'Tie  an  image  most  intimate,  tberefore)  to  ita'snbieA. 
Glory  it  is^  btit  not  i^'aliper&cial  akin-deep  glory;  such  as 
shone  in  Moses's  face,  wnich  he  covered  with  a  vai^  'Tis 
thoroughly  transformative ;  changes  the  soul  throughout: 
not  in  external  appearance,  but  in'  its  veij  nature.  All 
outward  embellisnme»its  would  add  little 'felicity  tq  a  pu- 
trid, corrupt  soul.  That  would  be  but  painting  a  sepul- 
chre ;  this  adds  ornament  unto  life;  and  both,  especiaBy 
to  the  inwatrd  man.  'Tis  not  paint  in  the  face,  white  death 
is  at  the  l\eart  j  but  'tis  the  ra4ication  of  such  a  principle 
'within  as'  will  soon  form  and  aitemper  the  man  univer- 
sally to  itself.  'Tis  glory,  blessedneiss,  participated,  brought 
home  and  lodged  in  a  man's  own  soul,  in  his  own  bosom; 
he  cannot  then  but  be  satisfied.  A  man  may  have  a  rich 
stock  of  outward  comforts,  and  while  he  hath  no  heart  to 
enjoy  them,  be  never  the. happier.  But  'tis. impossible, 
that  happinesa  should  be  tbyos  lodged  in  his  soul,  made  so 
intin»ate,  and  one  with  him  -,  and.  yet,  that  he  should  not 
be  satisfied,  not  be  happy. 

3.  An  image  contuitural  to  the  s|>irit  of  man.  Not  a 
^ling  alien,  and  foreign  to  his  nature,  put  into  hip  pur- 
poselv,  a^  it  were,  to  torment  and  vex  Jiiln ;  but  an  ancient 
well-known' inhabitant,  that  had  place  in  him  from  the 
beginning.  Sin  is  the  injurious  intruder ;  which  there- 
fore puts  the  soul  into  a  commotion,  and  pennits  it 
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not  to  rest,  while  it  hath  my  being  there.  This  image 
calms  it,  restores  it,  works  a  peaceful,  orderly  composure 
within;  retams  it  to  itself^to  its  pristine,  blessed  state; 
being  reseated  there,  as  in  its  proper,  primitive  subject. 
For  though  this  image,  in  respect  of  corrupted  nature,  be 
snpernatara) ;  in  respect  of  institute,  and  tmdefiled  nature, 
it  was  in  a  true  sense  natural,  as  hath  been  demonstrated 
hy  divers  of  ours  against  the  papists ;  and  upon  the  matter, 
yielded  l:^  some  of  the  more'moderate  among  themselves.* 
jit  least  it  was  connate  with  human  nature,  consentaneous 
to  it,  and  perfective  of  it.  We  are  speaking,  it  must  be 
remembered,  of  that  part  of  the  Divine  image  that  con- 
sists in  moral  excellencies;  there  being  another  part  of  it, 
as  hath  been  said,  that  is,  even  in  the  strictest  sense  natu- 
ral. There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  moral  law  of  God,  (in 
conformitir  whereunto  this  image  did,  ab  origiMy  consist,) 
nothing  of  what  he  re^^uires  from  man,  that  is  at  all  destruc- 
tive of  his  being,  ]>rejndicial  to  his  comforts,  repugnant  to 
his  most  innate  principles :  nothing  that  clashes  with  his 
reason,  or  is  contrary  to  his  interest;  or  that  is  not,  most 
directly  conservative  of  his  being  and  comforts,  a^^reea- 
ble  to  his  most  rational  principles,  subservient  to  his  best 
and  truest  interest,  for  what'aoth  Gh)d  the  Lord  require, 
but  fear  and  love,  service,  aud  holy  walking  from  an  en« 
tire  and  undivided  soul  1  what,  but  what  is  good;  not  only 
in  itself,  but  for  us ;  and  in  respect  whereof,  his  law  is 
said  to  beb  holyjust  and  good  1  And  what  he  requireth, 
he  impresseth.  This  law,  written  in  the  heart,  is  this  like- 
ness. How  grateful,  then,  will  it  be,  when,  after  a  long 
extermination  and  exile,  it  returns  and  re-possesses  the 
soul,  is  recognized  by  it,  becomes  to  it  a  new  nature,  (yea, 
even  a  dirae,)*  a  vital,  living  law, -the  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus !  What  grievance,  or  burden,  is  it 
to  do  the  dictates  of  nature  1  actions  that  easily  and  free- 
ly flow  from  their  own  principles  1  and,  when  Blessedness 
itself  is  infolded  In  those  very  acts  and  inclinations  ?  How 
infinitely  satisfying  and  delightful  will  it  be,  when  the  soul 
sluiU  End  itself  connaturalized  to  every  thin^  in  its  duty ; 
and  shall  have  no  other  duly  incumbent  on  it  than  to  be 
happy !  when  it  shall  need  no  arguments  and  exhortations 
to  love  God :  nor  need  be  urged  and  pressed,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  mind  him,  to  fear  before  him !  when  love,  and  re- 
verence, and  adoration,  and  praise;  when  delight,  and 
joy,  shall  be  all  natural  acts !  Can  you  separate  this,  in 
your  own  thoughts,  from  the  highest  satisfaction  1 

4.  This  image  will  be  now  perfect;  every  way,  fuUy 
perfect. — 1.  hi  ali  its  partSj  as  it  is  in  the  first  instant  of 
Die  soul's  entrance  into  the  state  of  regeneration ;  the 
womb  of  ^ace  knows  no  defective  maimed  births.  And 
yet  here  is  no  little  advantage,  as  to  this  kind  of  perfec- 
tion. For  now  those  lively  lineaments  of  the  new  creature 
all  appear,  which  were  much  obscured  beibre :  every  line 
of  glory  is  conspicuous,  every  character  legible,  the  whole 
entire  frame  of  this  image  is,  in  its  exact  symmetrv  and 
wt  proportions,  visible  at  once.  And  'tis  an  nnspeasable 
addition  to  the  pleasure  of  so  excellent  a  temper  of  spirit, 
that  accrues  from  the  discernible  entireness  of  it.  Here- 
tofore, some  gracious  dispositions  have  been  to  seek, 
(through  thepresent  prevalence  of  some  corruption  or  temp- 
tation,} when  there  was  most  need  and  occasion  for  their 
being  reduced  into  act.  Hence  the  reward  and  pleasure 
of  the  act,  and  improvement  of  the  principle  were  lost  to- 
gether. Now,  the  soul  will  be  equally  disposed  to  every  holy 
exercise  that  shall  be  suitable  to  its  state.  Its  temper  shdil 
be  even  and  symmetral;  its  motions  uniform  and  agree- 
able :  nothing  done  out  of  season  ^  nothing  sea^nable 
omitted,  for  want  of  a  present  disposition  of  spirit  thereto. 
There  will  be  not  only  an  habitual,  but  actual  entireneas 
of  the  frame  of  holiness  in  the  blessed  souL— 2.  Again 
this  image  will  be  perfect  in  degree;  so  as  to  exclude  all 
degrees  of  its  contrary,  and  to  include  all  degrees  of  itself 
There  will  be  now  no  longer  anycolluctation  with  contra- 
ry principles ;  no  law  in  the  members  warring  against  the 
law  of  the  mind ;  no  lustinsrs  of  the  flesh  against  th^  spi- 
rit That  war  is  now  ended  in  a  glorious  victory,  and 
eternal  peace.    There  will  be  no  remaining  blindness 


of  mind,  nor  extar  of  jndgment,  nor  perversenes?  of  will, 
nor  irregularity  or  rebellion  of  affections :  no  ignoraaceoi 
God,  no  aversalioD  from  him,  or  disaffection  towards  him. 
This  likeness  removes  all  culpable  dissimilitadeoruQlike- 
ness.  This  communicated  glory  fills  up  the  whole  soul, 
causes  all  clouds  and  darkness  to  vanish,  leaves  no  place 
for  any  thing  that  is  vile  or  inglorious ;  'tie  pure  glory, 
ftee  from  mixture  of  any  thing  tnat  is  alien*  Co  it.  And  it 
is  itself  full.  The  soul  is  replenished,  not  with  airy,  eva- 
nid  shadows ;  but  with  substantial,  solid  glory,(i  a  massive, 
weighty  ^lory:  for  I  know  not  but  subjective  glory  may 
be  taken  in  within  the  si^ificancy  of  that  known  scripture, 
if  it  be  not  more  principally  intended  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
text  maks  of  a  glory  to  be  wrought  out  by  afflictions,  which 
are  tne  files  and  furnaces,  as  it  were,  to  polish  or  refine 
the  soul  into  a  glorious  frame.  'Tis  cumulated  glory,  glory 
added  to  glory.  Here  'tis  growing,  progressive  glory,«  we 
are  changed  mto  tbe  same  image  from  glory  to  ^ry.    It 
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shall,  now,  be  stable,  consistent  glory ; 


t  carries  a  self- 


fltlness  with  it :  (which  some  Include  also  in  the  no- 
tion of  purity  :)f  'tis  full  itself,  includes  every  degree  re- 
quisite to  its  own  ^rfection.  God  hath  now  put  the  last 
hand  to  this  glorious  image,  added  to  it  its  ultimate  ac- 
complishments, ffow  a  conformity  to  Christ,  even  in  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  in  his  glorious  state,  is  fully 
attained.  That  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  is  now 
won.  And  the  numble  sense  of  not  having  attained  as 
yet,  and  of  not  being  already  perfect,  (in  wmch  humility 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Gkid  in  a  saint  is  laid,  and 
the  building  raised,)  is  turned  into  joyful  acclamations, 
"  Grace,  grace !"  for  the  laying  on  of^tJbe  top  stone,  the 
finishing  of  this  glorious  work.  And  when  this  temple  is 
filled  with  the  fflory  of  the  Lord,  the  soul  itself  reple- 
nished with  the  divine  fulness,  will  not  its  joys  be  full  tool 
For  here  is  no  sacrifice  to  be  offered  bat  that  of  praise, 
and  joy  is  the  proper  seasoning  for  that  sacrifice. 

Now,  the  new  creature  hath  arrived  to  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  Thelfirst 
formation  oTthis  spiritual,  as  well  as  of  the  natural  man, 
was  hidden  and  secret,  it  was  curiously  wrought,  oad  in  a 
way  no  more  liable  to  observation,  than  that  of  framing 
the  child  in  the  womb ;  as  that  is  as  hidden  as  the  con- 
coction of  minerals,  or  precious  stones,  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth.  No  secrets  of  nature  can  outvie  the  mysteries 
of  godliness.  Its  growth  is  also  by  very  insensible  de- 
grees, as  it  is  with  the  products  of  nature:  but  its  arrival 
to  perfection  fs  infinitely  more  stranee  than  anv  thing  in 
nature  ever  was.  How  sudden  ana  wonderful  is  the 
chan^fe,  when,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  blessed 
soul  instantly  awakes  out  of  drowsy  languishings,  and  mi- 
serable weakness,  into  perfect  stren^h  and  vigour !?  As  a 
man  is,  so  is  his  strength;  and  as  his  strength  is,  so  is  his 
joy  and  pleasure.  The  sun  is  said  to  go  forth  as  a  strong 
man,  rejoicing  to  run  his  race.  When  a  man  goes,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  strength,  upon  any  enterprise,  how  doth  his 
blood  and  spirits  triumph  before-hand  f  No  motion  of 
hand  or  foot,  is  without  a  sensible  delight  The  strength 
of  a  man's  spirit,  is,  uU^)eakably,  more  than  thai  of  the 
outward  man ;  its  faculties  and  powers  more  refined  and 
raised ;  and  hence  are  rational  or  intellectual  exercises 
and  operations  much  more  delightful  than  corporeal  ones 
can  be.  But  (still  as  the  man  is,  so  is  his  strength)  'tis  an 
incomparably  greater  strength  that  attends  the  heaven-bom 
man.  This  man  bom  of  God,  begotten  of  God,  after  his 
own  likeness ;  this  hero,  this  aon  of  God,  was  bom  to 
conflicts,  to  victories,  to  triumphs.  While  he  is  yet  but  in 
his  growing  age,  he  overcomes  the  world ;  (as  Hercules 
the  serpents  in  his  cradle;)  overcomes  the  wicked  one,  and 
is  at  last  mose  than  conqueror.  A  mighty  power  attends 
godliness;  "a spirit  of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind; 
but  how  much  this  divine  creature  grows,  so  much  the 
more  like  God:  and  being  perfect,  eonflitts  cease:  he  had 
overcome  and  won  the  crown  before.  And  now  all  his 
strength  runs  out  into  acts  of  pleasure.  Now  when  he 
shall  go  forth  in  his  might  to  love  God,  (as  we  are  re- 
quired to  love  him  mem  with  all  our  might,  and  every  act 
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of  praise  shall  be  an  act  of  power,  done  with  a  fulness  of 
stren^h,  (as  'tis  said  their  praises,  at  the  bringing  home  of, 
the  ark,  were  with  all  their  mighty)  Ol   what  will  the 

fleasure  be  that  shall  accompany  this  state  of  perfection ! 
'erfect  power  and  perfect  pleasure  are  here  met,  and  shall 
for  ever  dwell  together,  and  be  always  commensurate  to 
one  another.  They  are  so  here,  in  their  imperfect  state : 
our  feeble,  spiritless  duties,  weak,  dead  prayers ;  (hey  have 
no  more  sweetness  than  strengtn,  no  more  pleasure  than 
power  in  them.  Therefore  we  are  listless,  and  have  no 
mind  to  duties,  as  we  find  we  are  more  frequently  desti- 
tute of  a  spiritual  liveliness  and  vigour  therein.  When  a 
spiiit  of  might  and  power  goes  on  with  us  in  the  wonted 
course  of  our  converses  with  God,  we  then  forecast  oppor- 
tunities, and  gladly  welcome  the  season,  when  it  extraor- 
dinarily occurs,  of  drawing  n^h  to  him.  It  cannot  be 
thought,  that  the  connexion  ana  proportion  between  these 
should  fairin  glory;  or  that,  when  every  thing  else  is  per- 
fect, the  blessed  soul  itself  made  perfect,  even  as  God  him- 
self is  perfect,  in  this  bearing  his  likeness,  should  be  unlike 
him  in  bUss ;  or  its  satisfaction  be  imperfect. 
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Btit  besides  the  ^reneral  consideration  of  this  likeness, 
we  Shall  instance  m  some  of  the  particular  excellencies 
comprehended  in  it,  wherein  the  blessed  shall  imitate  and 
resemble  God :  whence  we  may  farther  estimate  the  plea- 
sure ajid  satisfaction  that  being  like  God  will  afford. — 
Only  here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  we  all  along  in 
this  discourse,  speak  of  likeness  to  God  in  respect  of  mo- 
ral excellencies;  so  by  likeness  to  him,  in  respect  of  these, 
we  understand,  not  only  a  participation  of  those  which  are 
communicable ;  but  a  correspondent  impress  also  as  to 
those  that  are  incommunicable ;  as  hath  been  more  dis- 
tinctly opened  in  the  propositions  concerning  this  likeness. 
Which  being  premised,  Ishall  give  instances  of  both  kinds, 
to  discover  somewhat  of  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  being 
thus  conformed  to  God.  And  here,  pretermitting  the  im- 
press of  knowledge  of  which  we  have  spoken  under  the 
former  head  of  vision,  we  shall  instance, 

1.  In  a  dependent  frame  of  spirit,^ich  is  the  proper  im- 
press of  the  Divine  all-sufficiency  andself-ftilness,  duly  ap- 
prehended by  the  blessed  soul.  It  is  not  )easy  to  conceive  a 
higher  pleasure  than  this,  comp«tible  to  a  creature, — the 
pleasure  of  dependance;  yea,  this  is  a  higher  than  we  can 
conceive.  Dependance  (which  speaks  the ,  creature's 
vxivts  or  habitude  to  its  principle,  as  the  subserviency  which 
imports  its  habitude  to  its  end)  is  two-foki.— 1.  Natural : 
which  is  common  and  essential  to  all  creatures ;  even  when 
no  such  thing  is  thought  on,  or  considered  by  them.  The 
creatures  live,  move,  and  have  their  beings  in  God,  whether 
they  think  of  it  or  no.— 3.  Voluntary,  or  rational :  which 
is  defacUtj  peculiar;  and  de  jure^  common  to  rea.sonable 
creatures  as  such.  A  dependance  that  is,  U  vpoatptatios, 
elective ;  and,  with  a  foregoing  reason,  (which  I  under- 
stand by  elective,  not  a  liberty  of  doing,  or  not  doing  it,) 
and  concomitant  consideration  of  what  we  do,  and  animad- 
version of  our  own  act :  when  knowingly  and  willingly, 
understanding  ourselves  in  what  we  do,  we  go  out  of  our- 
selves, and  live  in  God.  This  is  the  dependance  of  which 
I  speak.  And  it  cannot  but  be  attended  with  transcendant 
pleasure  in  that  other  state,  when  that  knowledge  and  ani- 
madversion shall  be  clear  and  perfect:  both,  as  this  depen- 
dance imports— ft  nullifying  of  self— and  magnifying  (I 
nxj  call  It  omnifying)  of  God,  a  making  him  all  in  all.— 
As  it  imports  (which  it  doth  most  evidently)  a  ^If-anni- 
kikaian,  Kjntre  imUififing  of  self,  'tis  a  continual  recc^i- 
tion  of  my  own  nothjingness.  a  momently,  iterated  confes- 
aon,  that  my  whole  beinf  is  nothinr,  but  a  mere  puff  of 
precarious  breath,  a  bubble  raised  from  nothing,  by  the 
arbitrary  fiat  of  the  great  Creator;  reducible,  had  he  so 
aotLlLsoi 


pleased,  any  moment  to  nothine  again.  These  are  true 
and  just  acknowledgments,  and  to  a  well-tempered  soul 
infinitely  pleasant,  when  the  state  of  the  case  is  thoroughly 
understood,  (as  »ow  it  is,)  and  it  hath  the  apprehension 
dear ;  how  the  creation  is  sustained,  how,  ana  upon  what 
terms,  its  own  being,  life  and  blessedness  are  continued  to 
it ;  that  it  is  every  moment,  determinable  upon  the  con- 
stancy of  the  creator's  will,  that  it  is  not  simply  nothing, 
"lis  not  possible  that  any  thing  should  hinder  this  consi- 
deration from  being  eternally  delightful,  but  that  diaboli- 
cal uncreaturely  pride,  thatLs  long  since  banished  heaven, 
and  that  banished  its  very  subjects  thence  also.  Nothing 
can  suit  that  temper,  but  to  be  a  god ;  to  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent, to  be  its  own  sufficiency.  The  thoughts  of  living 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another,  are  gratmg;  but  they 
are  only  grating  to  a  proud  heart,  which  here,  hath  no 
place.  A  soul  naturalized  to  humiliations,  accustomed  to 
prostrations  and  self-abasements,  trained  up  in  acts  of 
mortification,  and  that  was  brought  to  glory  through  a 
continued  course  and  series  of  self-denial;  that  eversince 
it  first  came  to  know  itself,  was  wont  to  depend  for  every 
ncioment's  bir«ah,  for  every  glimpse  of  light,  for  eveiy 
fresh  influence,  (*I  live,  yet  not  1—)  with  what  pleasure 
doth  it.  now,  as  it  were,  vanish  before  the  Lord  1  what  de- 
light doth  it  take  to  diminish  itself,  and  as  it  were,  disap- 
pear ;  to  contract  and  shrivel  up  itself,  to  shrink  even  into 
a  point,  into  a  nothing,  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  glo- 
ry ;  that  it  may  b^  all  in  aUl  Things  are  now  pleasant, 
(to  the  soul,  in  its  right  mind)  as  they  are  suitable ;  as 
they  carry  a  comeliness  and  congruity  in  them ;  and  no- 
thing now  appearsmore  becoming,  than  such  a  self-annihihi- 
tion.  The  aistances  of  Creator  and  creature,  of  infinite 
and  finite,  of  a  necessary  and  arbitrary  being,  of  a  self- 
originated  and  a  derived  bein|f,  of  what  was  from  ever- 
lasting, and  what  had  a  beginning ;  are  now  better  under- 
stood than  ever.  And  the  soul,  by  how  much  it  is  now 
come  nearer  to  God,  is  more  apprehensive  of  its  distance. 
And  such  a  fhune  and  posture  doth,  hence,  please  it  best, 
and  doth  most  fitly  correspond  thereto.  Nothing  is  so 
pleasing  to  it,  as  to  oe  as  it  ought.  That  temper  is  most 
grateful  that  is  most  proper,  and  which  best  agreed  with 
Its  state.  Dependanee  therefore  is  greatly  pleasing,  as  it 
is  a  self-nullifying  thing.  And  yet  it  is,  in  this  respect, 
pleasing,  but  as  a  means  to  a  further  end.  The  pleasure 
that  attends  it,  is  higher  and  more  intense,  according  as  it 
more  immediately  attains  that  end,  viz.  the  magnifying 
and  exalting  of  Uod :  which  is  the  most  connatural  thing 
to  the  holy  soul;  the  most  fundamental  and  deeply  imr 
pressed  law  of  the  new  creature.  Self  gives  place, 
that  God  may  take  it :  becomes  nothing,  that  he  may  be 
all:  it  vanishes,  that  his  glory  may  shine  the  brighter. — 
Dependance  gives  God  his  proper  ^lory.  'Tis  the  peculiar 
honour  and  prerogative  of  a  Deity,  to  have  a  world  of 
creatures  hanging  upon  it,  staying  themselves  upon  it ;  to 
be  the  fulcrum,  the  centre  of  a  lapsing  creation.  When 
this  dependance  is  voluntary  and  intelligent,  it  carries  m 
it  a  more  explicit  owning  and  acknowledgment  of  God. 
By  how  much  more  this  is  the  distinct  and  actual  sense  of 
my  soul.  Lord,  I  cannot  live  but  by  thee ;  so  much  the 
more  openly  and  plainly  do  I  speak  it  out,  Lord,  thou  art 
God  alone;  thou  art  the  fulness  of  life  and  being ;  the  only 
root  and  spring  of  life ;  the  everlasting  I  AM ;  the  Being 
of  beings. 

How  unspeakably  pleasant,  to  a  holy  soul,  will  such  a 
perpetual  agnition  or  acknowledgment  of  God  be !  when 
the  perpetuation  of  its  being  shall  be  nothing  else  than  a 
perpetuation  of  this  acknowledgment;  when  every  renewed 
aspiration,  every  motion,  every  pulse  of  the  glorified  soul, 
shall  be  but  a  repetition  of  it;  when  it  shall  find,  itself,  in 
the  eternity  of  life,  that  everlasting  state  of  life  which  it 
.now possesses,  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  everlasting  testi- 
mony that  God  is  God :  He  is  so,  for,  I  am,  I  live,  I  act, 
I  have  the  power  to  love  him;  none  of  which  could 
otherwise  be.  When  amongst  the  innumerable  myriads 
of  the  heavenly  host,  this  shall  be  the  mutual,  alternate 
testimony  of  each  to  all  the  rest  throughout  eternity,  will 
not  this  be  pleasant  1  when  each  shall  feel  continually 
the  Aresh  illapses  and  incomes  of  God,  the  power  and 
sweetness  of  Divine  inflaences,  the  enlivening  vigour  of 
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that  vital  breath,  and  find  in  themselres,  thus  we  live  and 
are  sustained :  and  are  jret  as  secure,  touching  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  state  of  life,  as  if  every  one  were  a  god  to 
himself:  and  did  each  one  possess  an  entire  godhead. 
When  their  sensible  dependance  on  him,  in  their  glorified 
state,  shall  be  a  perpetual  triumph  over  all  the  imaginary 
deities,  the  fancied  Nwrnna^  wherewith  he  was  heretofore 
provoked  to  jealousy:  and  he  shall  now  have  no  rival  left, 
out  be  acknowledged  and  known,  to  be  all  in  all.  How 
pleasant  will  it  then  be,  as  it  were,  to  lose  themselves  in 
nim  1  and  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  overcoming  sense  of 
his  boundless,  all-sufficient,  every-where  fiowing  fulness  I 
And  then  add  to  this ;  th^  do  by  this  dependance  ac^ 
tually  make  this  Ailness  of  God  their  own.  Thev  are  now 
met  in  one  common  principle  of  life  and  blessedness,  that 
is  sufficient  for  them  all.  Thev  no  longer  live  a  life  of 
care,  are  perpetually  exempt  irom  solicitous  thoughts, 
which  here  thev  could  not  perfectly  ^attain  to  in  tneir 
earthly  state.  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to.  depend ;  to 
iive  upon  a  present  self-sufficient  good,  which  alone  is 
enough  to  replenish  all  desires ;  ebe  it  were  not  self-suffi- 
cient bHow  can  we  divide,  in  our  most  abstractive 
thoughts,  the  highest  pleasure,  the  fullest  satisfaction,  from 
this  dependance  1  'Tis  to  live  at  the  rate  of  a  God ;  a  God- 
like lire :  a  living  upon  immense  fulness,  as  he  lives. 

2.  Subjection ;  wnich  I  place  next  to  dependance,  as 
being  of  the  same  allay ;  the  product  of  impressed  sove- 
reignty ;  as  the  other,  of  all-sufficient  fulness.  Both  im- 
pressions upon  the  creature,  corresponding  to  somewhat  in 
God,  most  mcommunicably  appropriate  to  him.  This  is 
the  soul's  real  and  practical  acknowledgment  of  the 
supreme  Majesty ;  its  nomage  to  its  Maker ;  its  self-dedi- 
cation :  than  which  nothinpf  more  suits  the  state  of  a  crea- 
ture, or  the  spirit  of  a  samt.  And  as  it  is  suitable,  'tis 
pleasant.  'Tjs  that  by  which  the  blessed  soul  becomes, 
in  its  own  sense,  a  consecrated  thing,  a  devoted  thing, 
sacred  to  God :  its  verv  life  and  whole  being  referred  and 
made  over  to  him.  W  ith  what  delightful  reUshes,  what 
sweet  gusts  of  pleasure,  is  this  donei  while  the  soul  tastes 
its  own  act;  approves  it  with  a  full  ungainsaying  judg- 
ment; apprehencis  the  condignity  and  fitness  of  it;  assents 
to  itself  nerein;  and  hath  the  ready  sujSrage,  the  hanno- 
nious  concurrence,  of  all  its  powers !  When  the  words  are 
no  sooner  spoken,  "  Worthy  art  thou,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory^  honour,  and  power,  for  Uiou  hast  created  all  things, 
and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created ;"  but  they 
are  resounaed  from  the  penetridia,  the  inmost  howds^  the 
most  intimate  receptacles  and  secret  chambers  of  the  soul, 
O  Lord,  thou  art  worthv :  worthy,  that  I,  and  all  things, 
should  be  to  thee :  worthy,  to  be  the  Omega,  as  thou  art 
the  Alpha,  the  last,  as  thou  art  the  first ;  the  end,  as  thou 
art  the  b^inning,  of  all  things;  the  ocean  into  which  all 
being  shallflow,  as  the  fountain  (rom  which  it  sprung.  My 
whole  self,  and  all  my  powers,  the  excellencies  now  im- 
planted in  my  being,  the  privileges  of  my  now  glorified 
state,  are  all  worth  nothing  to  nae  but  for  thee ;  please  me 
only,  as  they  make  me  fitter  for  thee.  O  the  pleasure  of 
these  sentiments,  the  joy  of  such  raptures ;  when  the  soul 
shall  have  no  other  notion  of  itself,  than  of  an  everlasting 
sacrifice,  always  ascending  to  God  in  its  own  flames. 

For  this  devotedness  and  subjection  speak  not  barely 
an  act,  but  a  state ;  a  «being  to  the  praise  of  grace ;  a  living 
to  God.  And  'tis  no  mean  pleasure  that  the  sincere  soul 
finds,  in  the  imperfect  beginnings,  the  first  essays  of  this 
life,  the  initial  breathings  of  such  a  spirit,  its  Entrance  into 
this  blessed  state ;  when  it  makes  the  first  tender  and 
present  of  itself  to  God ;  (as  the  apostle  expresses  it ;)  when 
It  first  begins  to  esteem  itself  a  haUowed  thing,  separate 
and  set  apart  for  Gk)d ;  its  first  act  of  unfeiened  self-resig- 
nation ;  when  it  tells  God  from  the  very  heart,  "  I  now 
give  np  myself  to  thee  to  be  thine."  Never  was  marriage- 
covenant  made  with  such  pleasure,  with  so  complacential 
consent  This  quitting  ckim  to  ourselves,  parting  with 
ourselves  upon  such  terms,  to  be  the  Lord's  for  ever :  p 
the  peace,  the  rest,  the  acquiescence  of  spirit  that  attends 
it !  When  the  poor  soul  that  was  weary  of  itself,  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  itself,  hath  now  on  the  sudden  fovoid 
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this  way  of  disposing  itself  to  such  an  ad^'aitfage  ^  theve  is 
pleasure  in  this  treaty.  Even  the  previous  breakings  and 
relentings  of  the  soul  towards  God  are  pleasant.  %ut  O 
the  pleasure  of  consent  1  of d  yielding  ourselves  to  God, 
as  the  apostle's  expression  is ;  when  the  soul  is  overcome, 
and  cries  out,  "  Lord,  now  I  resign,  I  yield ;  possess  now 
thv  own  right,  I  give  up  myself  to  thee."  That  yielding  is 
subjection,  self-devoting;  m  order  to  future  service  and 
obedience,  *To  whom  ye  yield  ourselves  servants  to  obey 
dto.  And  never  did  any  man  enrol  himself,  as  a  servant 
to  the  greatest  prince  on  earth,  with  such  joy.  Whait  plea- 
sure is  there  in  the  often  iterated  recognition  of  these  trans- 
actions; in  nraltiplyiiig  such  bonds  upon  a  man's  own 
soul  (thou|fh  done  faintly,  while  the  fear  of  breaking 
checks  its  joy  in  taking  them  on  I)  When  in  i^t  uttering 
of  these  words/  I  am  thy  servant,  O  Lord ;  thy  servant, 
the  son  of  thine  hand-maid,  t.  €.  thv  born-servant,  (aUudr 
ing  to  that  castcxn  and  law  among  the  Jews,)v  th3r  servant 
devoted  to  thy  fear ;  a  nan  fin£  they  fil  his  spirit^  and 
are  aptlv  expressive  of  the  true  sense  of  his  soul  >  is  it  not 
a  grateful  thing  %  And  how  pleasant  is  a  state  of  life  eon- 
sequent  .and  agreeable  to  sucn  transactions  and  covenants 
with  Gcd !  When  'tis  meat  and  drink  to  do  his  will ! 
When  his  zeal  cats  a  man  up ;  and  one  shall  find  himself 
secretly  consuming  for  God !  and  the  vigour  of  his  soul 
exhalra  in  his  service  t  Is  it  not  a  pleasant  thing  so  to 
spend  and  be  spent  1  When  one  can  in  a  measure  ^d  that 
his  will  is  one  with  God's,  transformed  into  the  Divine  will : 
that  there  is  but  one  common  will,  and  interest,  and  end 
between  him  and  us;  and  so,  that  in  serving  God  we 
reign  with  him  \  in  spending  ourselves  for  him,  we  are  per- 
fected in  him.  Is  not  this  a  pleasant  life  1  Some  heathens 
have  spoken  at  such  a  rate  of  this  kind  of  life,  as  might 
make  us  wonder  and  blush.  One  speaking  of  a  virtuous 
person  saith,  "  ^Hb  is  a  good  soldier  thai  bears  wownds^  and 
numbers  scars ;  and  at  last,  smitten  through  with  darts, 
dying,  will  love  the  emperor  for  whom  he  falls ;  he  wiU 
^aith  he)  keep  in  mi^d  that  ancient  precept,  Follow  God. 
But  there  are  that  complain,  cry  oujt  and  groan,  aad  are 
compelled  by  force  to  do  his  commands,  and  hurried  into 
them  against  their  will ;  and  what  a  madioiess  is  it  (said  he) 
to  be  drawn  rather  than  follow  I"  And  presentlv  after  sub^ 
joins,  "  We  are  bom  in  a  kingdom ;  to  obevGoa  is  liberty." 
The  same  pepon  writes  ih  a  letter  to  a  uiend :  "  Jf  thou 
believe  me  wnen  I  most  freely  discover  to  thee  the  most  ■ 
secret  fixed  temper  of  my  soul,  in  all  things  my  mind  is 
thus  formed:  I  obey  not  God  so  properly  as  ]  assent  to 
him.  I  follow  him  with  all  my  heart,  nottiecaose  I  cannot 
avoid  it"  And  another,  **  kLead  me  to  whatsoever  I  am 
ai^inted,  and  I  will  follow  thee  cheerfully;  but  if  I  re- 
fuse, or  be  unwilling,  I  shall  Iblkyw  notwithstanding." 

A  soul  cast  into  such  a  mould,  formed  into  an  obedien- 
tial subject  frame,  what  sweet  peace  doth  ft  enjoy !  how 
pleasant  rest!    Every  thing  rests  most  composedly  in  its 

1>roper  place.  A  bone  out  of  joint  knows  no  ease,  nor 
ets  the  Dody  enjoy  an^.  The  creature  is  not  in  its  place 
but  when  'tis  thus  subject,  is  in  this  subordination  to  God. 
By  flying  out  of  this  subordination,  the  worlSd  of  mankind 
is  become  one  great  disjointed  body,  full  of  wearv  toss- 
ings,  unacquainted  with  ease  or  rest.  That  soul  that  is, 
but  in  a  degree,  reduced  to  that,  blessed  state  and  temper, 
is  as  it  were  in  a  new  world ;  so  great  and  happy  a  change 
doth  it  now  feel  in  itself.  iBut  when  this  transformation 
shall  be  completed  in  it;-  and" the  will  of  God  shall  be  no 
sooner  known  than  rested  in  with  a  complacential  appro- 
bation ;  and  every  motion  of  the  first  and  great  Mover 
shall  be  an  efficacious  law,  to  guide  and  determine  all  our 
motions ;  and  the  lesser  wheels  shall  presently  run  at  the 
first  impulse  of  the  ^eat  and  master-wheel,  without  the 
least  rub  or  hesitation;  when  the  law  of  sin  shall  no 
longer  check  the  law  of  God ;  when  all  the  contentions  of 
a  lebeUious  flesh,  al)  the  eounter-strivings  of  a  perverse, 
ungovernable  heart,  shall  cease  forever;  O  unconceivable 
blessedness  of  this  consent,  the  pleasure  of  this  joyful  har- 
mony, this  peaceful  accord  I  Obedience,  where  His  due  but 
from  one  creature  to  another,  carrieis  its  no  small  advan- 
tages with  it,  and  condueibleness  to  a  pleasant  unsoticiw 
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0118  life.  To  be  pafticalarly  prescribed  to  in  tbinj^ 
about  which  our  minds  would  otherwise  be  tost  with 
various  a{>prehensioDs,  anxious,  uncertain  thoughts ;  how 
great  a  privilege  is  it !  I  cannot  forget  a  pertinent  passage 
of  an  excellent  person  of  recent  memory.i  And  (saith  he) 
for  pleasure,  I  shall  profess  myself  so  far  from  doting  on 
that  popular  idol  liberty,  that  I  hardly  think  it  possible 
for  any  kind  of  obedience  to  be  more  painful  than  an  un- 
restramed  liberty.  Were  there  not  true  bounds  of  magis- 
trates, of  laws,  of  piety,  of  reason  in  the  heart,  every  man 
would  have  a  fool,  I  add,  a  mad  tyrant,  to  his  master,  that 
would  multiply  more  sorrows,  than  briers  and  thorns  did 
to  Adam,  when  he  was  freed  from  the  bliss  at  once,  and 
the  restraint  of  paradise ;  and  was  sure  greater  slave  in  the 
wilderness,  than  in  the  enclosure.  Would  but  the  Scrip- 
ture permit  me  that  kind  of  idolatry,  the  binding  my  vfaith 
and  obedience  to  any  one  visible  inlallible  judge  or  prince, 
were  it  the  Pope,  or  the  Mufti,  or  the  Grand  Tartar; 
might  it  be  reconcilable  with  my  creed^  it  would  be  certainly 
with^my  interest,  to  get  presently  mto  that  posture  of 
obedience,  l  shouki  learn  so  much  of  the  barbarian  am- 
bassadors in  Appian,  which  came  on  purpose  to  the  Ro- 
mans to  negotiate  for  leave  to  be  their  servants.  'T would 
be  my  policy,  if  not  mv  piety;  and  may  now  be  my  wish, 
though  not  my  faith,  that  I  might  never  have  the  trouble 
to  deliberate,  to  dispute,  to  doubt,  to  choose,  (those  so 
many  profitless  uneasiness,)  but  only  Uie  favour  to  re- 
ceive commands,  and  the  meekne&s  to  obey  them.  How 
pleasurable  then  must  obedience  be  to  the  perfect  will  of 
the  blessed  Ghkl,  when  our  wills  shall  also  be  perfectly 
attempered  and  conformed  thereunto !  Therefore  are  we 
taught,  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.»  What 
is  fMst  perfect  in  its  kind^  gives  rule  to  the  rest, 

3.  Love.  This  is  an  eminent  part  of  the  image  or  like- 
ness of  Gkxl  in  his  saints ;  as  it  is  that  ^reat  attribute  of 
the  Divine  being  that  is,  alone,  put  to  give  us  a  notion  of 
God  :■  God  is  love.  This  is  an  excellencv  (consider  it 
whether  in  its  original,  or  copy)  made  up  of  pleasantnesses. 
All  love  hath  complacency  Or  pleasure  in  the  nature  and 
most  formal  notion  of  it.  To  search  for  pleasure  in  love 
is  the  same  thing  as  if  a  man  should  be  solicitous  to  find 
water  in  the  sea,  or  light  in  the  body  of  the  sun.  Love  to 
a  friend  is  not  without  high  pleasure,  when  especiidly  he 
is  actually  present  and  enjoyed :  love  to  a  saint  nses  higher 
in  nobleness  and  pleasure,  according  to  the  more  excellent 
qualification  of  its  object.  'Tisnowmits  highest  improve- 
ment, in  both  these  aspects  of  it;  where  whatsoever  tends 
to  ^ratifv  our  nature,  whether  as  human,  or  holy,  will  be 
in  its  full  perfection.  Now  doth  tbe  soul  take  up  its  stated 
dwelling  in  love,  even  in  God,  who  is  love,  and  as  he  is 
love ;  'us  now  enclosed  with  love,  encompassed  with  love, 
'lis  conversant  in  the  proper  region  and  element  of  love. 
The  love  of  God  is  now  perfected  in  it  That  love  which 
is  not  only  participated  from  him,  but  terminated  in  him, 
that  ^perfect  love,  casts  out  tormenting  fear;  so  that  here 
is  pleasure  without  mixture.  How  naturally  will  the 
blessed  soul  now  dissolve  and  melt  into  pleasure!  It  is 
new-fhtmed  on  purpose  for  love-embraces  and  enjoyments. 
It  shall  now  love  like  God,  as  one  composed  of  love.  It 
shall  no  longer  be  its  complaint  and  burden,  (hat  it  can- 
not retaliate  in  this  kind }  that  being  beloved  it  cannot 
love. 

4.  Purity.  Herein  also  roust  the  blessed  soul  resemble 
God,  and  delight  itself.  Every  one  that  hath  this  hope, 
{viz.  of  being  hereafter  like  God,  and  seeing  him  as  he  is,) 
f»Urifieth  himself  as  he  is  pure.  A  God-like  puri^  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  expectation  of  future  blessed- 
ness, much  more  with  the  fruition.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart ;"  besides  the  reason  there  annexed,  "  for  they  shall 
see  God ;"  (which  is  to  be  considered  under  the  other  head, 
the  pleasure  under  which  this  likeness  disposes;)  that  pro- 
position carries  its  own  reason  in  itself.  It  is  an  incom- 
parable pleasure  that  purity  carries  in  its  own  nature ;  as 
sin  hath  in  its  very  nature,  besides  its  consequent  ruilt 
and  sorrow,  trouble  and  torment  beyond  expression.  What- 
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soever  defiles,  doth  also  disturb;  nor  do  any  but  pure  plea- 
sures deserve  the  name.  An  Epicurus  himself  will  tell  us,F 
there  cawnat  bepkasmre  vrithout  wisdurn^  honesty ^  and  right- 
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of  all  possible  there  should,  when  once 
a  person  shall  have  a  nf^ht  knowledge  of  himself,  and 
(which  is  the  moral  impurity  whereof  we  speak)  the  filthi- 
ness  of  sin.  I  doubt  not  but  much  of  the  torment  of  hell 
will  consist  in  those  too  late  and  despairing  self-loathings, 
those  sickly  resentments,  the  impure  wretches  will  be  pos- 
sessed with,  when  they  see  what  hideous  deformed  mon- 
sters their  own  wickedness  hath  made  them.  Here  the 
l^ratifications  of  sense  that  attend  it,  bribe  and  seduce  their 
judgments  into  another  estimate  of  sin:  but  then  it  shall 
be  no  longer  thought  of  under  the  more  favourable  notion 
of  a  yXwf vimov ;  they  shall  taste  nothing  but  the  gall  and 
worm- wood.  'Tis  certainly  no  improbable  thing,  but  that 
reason  being  now  so  fully  rectified  and  undeceived,  vizors 
torn  off;  and  things  now  appearing  in  their  own  likeness; 
so  much  will  be  seen  and  apprehended  of  the  intrinsic 
evil  and  malignity  of  their  vitiated  nature,  as  will  serve 
for  the  matter  of  further  torment :  while  yet  such  a  sight 
can  do  no  more  to  a  change  or  their  temper,  than  the 
devils'  faith  doth  to  theirs.  Such  sights  being  accompanied 
with  their  no-hope  of  ever  attaining  a  better  state,  do 
therefore  no  wav  tend  to  mollify  or  demuloe  their  spirits, 
but  to  increase  tneir  rage  and  torment.  It  is  however  out 
of  question,  that  the  puri^  of  heaven  will  infinitely  en- 
hance the  pleasure  of  it :  for  tis  more  certain,  the  intrin- 
sical  goodness  of  holiness  (which  term  I  need  not  among 
these  instances;  inasmuch  as  the  thing  admits  not  of 
one  entire  notion,  but  lies  partly  under  this  head,  partly 
under  the  second,  that  of  devotedness  to  .God)  will  be 
fully  understood  in  heaven,  than  the  intrinsical  evil  of  sin 
in  hell:  and  when  it  is  understood,  will  it  not  efifectl 
will  it  notplease  1  Even  here,  how  pleasing  are  thinjgs  to 
the  pure,  (out  in  degree  so,)  that  participate  of  the  Divine 
punty !  <iThy  word  is  very  pure,  saith  the  Psalmist  there- 
fore thy  servant  loveth  it.  under  this  notion  do  holy  ones 
take  pleasure  each  in  other;  because  they  see  somewhat  of 
the  Divine  likeness,  their  Father's  image,  in  one  another : 
will  it  not  be  much  more  pleasing  to  find  it  each  one  per- 
fect in  himself  1  to  feel  the  ease,  and  peace,  and  rest,  that 
naturally  goes  with  it  1  A  man  that  hath  any  love  of  clean- 
liness, if  casually  plunged  into  the  mire,  he  knows  not 
what  to  do  with  himself,  he  fancies  his  own  clothes  lo 
abhor  him ;  (as  'Job  rhetorically  speaks ;)  so  doth  as  nataral 
a  pleasure  attend  purity:  it  hath  it  even  in  itself.  "The 
words  of  the  pure  (saith  the  wise  man)  are  pleasant  words ; 
words  of  pleasantnesses,  it  might  be  read.  That  pure 
breath  that  goes  ftrom  him,  is  not  without  a  certain  pleasura- 
bleness  accompanying  it.  And  if  so  to  another,  much 
more  to  himself,  especially  when  everything  corre^nds; 
and  (as  the  expression  is)  he  finds  himself  clean  throughout. 
6.  Liberty,  another  part  of  the  Divine  likeness,  wherein 
we  are  to  imitate  Grad,  cannot  but  be  an  unspeakable 
satisfaction.  Supposing  such  a  state  of  the  notion  of 
liberty  as  mav  renaer  it  really  a  perfection ;  which  other- 
wise It  would  be  a  wickedness  to  impute  to  God.  and  an 
impossibility  to  partake  from  him.  I  heie  speak  of  the 
moral  liberty  of  a  saint,  as  such ;  not  of  the  natural  liberty 
of  a  man,  as  a  man :  and  of  the  liberty  consummate  of 
saipts  in  glorv;  not  of  the  inchoate,  imperfect  liberty  of 
saints  on  earth.  And  therefore  the  intricate  controversies 
about  the  liberty  of  the  human  will  lie  out  of  our  way, 
and  need  not  give  us  any  trouble.  'Tis  out  of  onestion 
that  this  liberty  consists  not  (whatever  may  be  said  of  any 
other)  in  an  eaual  propension  to  ^ood  or  evil ;  nor  in  the 
will's  independency  on  the  practical  understanding ;  nor 
in  a  various  uncertain  mutabilitj,  or  inconstancv ;  nor  is  it 
such  as  is  opposed  to  all  necessity ;  'tis  not  a  liberty  from 
the  government  of  God,t  nor  from  a  determination  to  the 
simply  best  and  most  eligible  objects.  But  it  is  a  liberty 
from  the  servitude  of  sin,  ftt>m  the  seduction  of  a  mis- 
guided judgment,  and  the  allurement  of  anv  insnaring 
forbiddeh  object;  consisting  in  an  abounded  amplitude 
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•Qd  eiilar|;edness  of  soul  towards  God,  and  indetenninatioii 
to  any  inlerior  ^ood:  resulting*  from  an  entire  subjection 
to  the  Divine  will,  a  submission  to  the  order  ol  God,  and 
stead}r  adherence  to  him.  And  unto  which  the  many  de- 
scriptions and  elogics  agree  most  indispatably,  which  Drom 
sundry  authors  are  congested  together  by  Qibienf,  in  that 
ingenious  tractate  of  liberty.  As  that,  He  is  free  that  lives 
as  he  will  (from  Cicero,  insisted  on  by  S.  Aug.  de  Civit. 
Dei,  lib.  14.  c.  25.)--^.  «.  who  neither  wishes  any  thing,  nor 
fears  any  thing ;  who  in  all  things  acquiesces  in  the  will  of 
God  ^  who  minds  nothing  but  his  own  things,  and  accounts 
nothing  his  own  but  God ;  who  favours  nothing  but  God ; 
who  is  moved  only  by  the  will  of  GJod.  Again ;  He  is 
free,  that  cannot  be  hindered,  being  willing,  nor  forced, 
being  unwilling  (from  Epictetus>-«i.  e.  who  hath  always  his 
will;  as  having  perfecUjr  subjected  it  to  the  will  of  God, 
as  the  same  author  explains  himself  Again ;  He  Is  free 
that  is  master  of  himself  (from  the  Civilians)  t.  e.  (as  that 
liberty  respects  the  spirit  of  a  man)  that  hath  a  mind  in- 
dependent on  any  thing  foreign  and  alien  to  himself  That 
only  follows  God  (from  Philo  Judeeus ;)  That  lives  accord- 
ing to  his  own  reason  (fh>m  Aristotle:)  with  many  more 
of  like  impon ;  that  alone  does  fully  and  perfectly  suit  that 
state  of  liberty  the  blessed  soul  shall  hereafter  eternally 
enjoy  *,  as  that  author  often  acknowledges. 

This  is  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  Grod :  the 
liberty  wherewith  the  Son  makes  free.  Liberty  indeed, 
measured  and  resiilated  by  the  royal  law  of  liberty,  and 
which  is  perfected  only  in  a  perfect  conformity  thereto. 
There  is  a  most  servile  "liberty,  a  being  yflr©e  from  rights 
eousness,  which  under  that  specious  name  and  sImw, 
■enslaves  a  man  to  corruption :  and  there  is  as  free  a  ser- 
vice, by  which  a  man  is  still  the  more  free,  by  bow  much 
the  more  he  serves,  and  is  subject  to  his  superior's  will, 
and  governing  influences ;  and  by  how  much  the  less  pos- 
sible it  is  he  should  swerve  theretrom.*  The  nearest  ap- 
proaches therefore  of  the  soul  to  God ;  its  most  intimate 
union  with  him,  and  entire  subjection  to  him  in  its  glorified 
state,  makes  its  liberty  consummate.  Now  is  its  deliverance 
complete,  its  bands  are  fallen  ofi*;  'tis  perfectly  disentangled 
from  all  the  snares  of  death,  in  which  it  was  formerly 
held;  'tis  under  no  restraints,  oppressed  by  no  weights, 
held  down  by  no  does ;  it  hath  free  exercise  of  all  its 

Swers ;  hath  every  faculty  and  affection  at  command, 
ow  unconceivable  a  pleasure  is  this !  With  what  delight 
doth  the  poor  prisoner  entertain  himself,  when  his  manacles 
and  fetters  are  knocked  off!  when  he  is  enlarged  from  his 
loathsome  dungeon,  and  the  house  of  his  bondage ;  breathes 
in  a  iVee  air;  can  dispose  of  himself,  and  walK  at  liberty 
whither  he  will!  The  bird  escaped  from  his  cage,  or  freed 
from  his  line  and  stone,  that  resisted  its  vain  and  too  feeble 
stragglings  before;  how  pleasantly  doth  it  range!  with 
what  joy-  doth  it  clap  its  wings,  and  take  its  flight !  A 
faint  emblem  of  the  joy,  wherewith  that  pleasant  cheerful 
note  shall  one  day  be  sung  and  chanted  for^h.  Our  soul 
is  escaped,  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler ;  the 
snare  is  broken  and  we  are  escaped.  There  is  now  no 
place  for  such  a  complaint,  I  would,  but  I  'cannot;  I 
would  turn  my  thoughts  to  glorious  objects,  but  I  cannot. 
The  blessed  soul  feels  itself  free  from  all  confinement: 
nothing  resists  its  will,  as  its  will  doth  never  resist  the 
will  of  Grod.  It  knows  no  limits,  no  restraints;  is  not 
tied  up  to  this  or  that  particular  good;  but  expatiates 
freely  in  the  immense,  univ^rsal^  all-comprehending  good- 
ness of  God  himself  And  this  liberty  is  the  perfect  image 
and  likeness  of  the  liberty  of  Gk)d,  especially  in  its  con- 
summate state.  In  is  progress  towards  it,  it  increases  as 
the  soul  draws  nearer  to  God:  which  nearer  approach  is 

a  Libectet  noatm  nonent  aubjeetio  ad  Denm  flmnaliter,  md  tmpUtudo  eon- 
wqwiwettii.    CKbMuf  De  libert.  Dd  el  eiMtiim,  lib.  1  ctl 

X  Omminvexme  nbi,  ■lUununt  Mrvituton.  £t  aimt,  quadBimnodo,  uropifa 
UberUte eapdvi.  Bo«Cb.exGib.  NecUtqvA vtleattrafaicatenom.  9vx.Tng. 

yRom.  vLSO.  s  9  Peter 4. 

«  Libeiior  qoo  dmmi  gmtim  miltiecUar.  Primimi  Ubrnm  uUtiiaBi,qMd 
>onam  datum  est,  qnando  primum  creatni  Mtrectui,  potuit  non  peoeaie ;  aed 
potmt  «t  pMcara.  floe  antem  nonniimim  «o  potmuut  erit,  quo  peccare  non 
«ateit    Aag.  de  CivitaL  DeL  Ub.  tt  c  an. 

bLjbartai nortramhwrt  dmne, ut eKemiflari, et in perpetaa ^n  bnitatiaae 
vefMitnr<  vve  vrtnn,  five  profreestinii  nve  consunnnatioonn  iput  Intiiearii . 
Ubertaa  noatm,  in  ortn,  ent  eapaeitas  Dei.  In  pntgnma,  Itbertai  ret  eet  kw- 
ferlarior :  prosreama  eniin  atfenditur  penea  aoeeaaum  hominia  ad  Deum ;  qiii 
qnidem  non  locali  |)ro|)inquilate,  aed  imitationo  et  aaaimilatiaoc  cooatat,  et  qa 
^z —  ^^^_^  ^  ataimOaiione  aeeandnra  qaam,  aieut  Oeua  aat  aublimia,  et 
i  iu  k»M  «t  aohlinii,  et^aodm  Deo,  et  iliftiido -qM  I>eui 


not  in  respect  of  place  or  local  nearness,  bat  likeness  and 
conformity  to  him ;  in  respect  whereof,  as  God  is  most 
sublime  and  excellent  in  himself,  so  is  it  in  him.b  Its 
consummate  liberty  is,  when  it  is  so  fully  ti:ansformed  into 
that  likeness  of  God,  as  that  he  is  all  to  it,  as  to  himself: 
so  that  as  he  is  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  himself;  his  like- 
ness in  this  respect,  is  the  very  satisfaction  itself  of  the 
blessed  soul. 

6.  Tranquillity.  Thia  also  is  an  eminent  part  of  that 
assimilation  to  Grod,  wherein  the  blessedness  of  the  holy 
soul  must  be  understood  to  lie :  a  perfect  composure,  a 
perpetual  and  everlasting  calm,  an  eternal  vacancy  from 
all  unquietness  or  perturoaQon.  Nothing  can  be  supposed 
more  inseparably  agreeing  to  the  nature  of  God  than  this: 
whom  Scripture  witnesses  to  be  without  variableness  or 
shadow  of  change.  There  can  be  no  commotion  without 
mutation,  nor  can  the  leaslt  mutation  have  place  in  a  per- 
fectly simple  and  uncompounded  nature:  whence  even 
pagan  reasc4i  hath  been  wont  to  attribute  the  most  undis- 
turbed and  unalterable  tranquiUity  to  the  nature  of  God. 
Balaam  knew  it  was  incompatible  to  him  to  lie,  or  repent. 
And  (supposing  him  to  speak  this  from  a  present  inspira- 
tion) It  is  their  common  doctrine  concerning  God.  Any, 
tke  least  troubles  and  iimpeslSy  saith  (me,<  are  far  exiled 
from  the  tranqfiiUUf  of  Gpd ;  for  aU  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  do  ever  enjoy  tke  same  stable  tenour^  eten  an  eternal 
efualtty  of  mind.  And  a  little  after  speaking  of  God,  saith 
he,  "  'Tis  neither  possible  he  should  ne  moved  by  the  force 
df  another,  for  notning  is  stronger  than  God ;  nor  of  his  own 
accord,  for  nothing  is  perfecter  than  God."  And  whereas 
there  is  somewhat  that  is  mutable  and  subject*  to  change ; 
somewhat  that  is  stable  and  fixed :  In  which  of  those  na- 
tureSy  saith  another,^  shall  ve  pUue  God  7  must  ve  not  in 
that  which  is  more  stable  and  fixed  ^  and  free  from  thisfluid- 
ness  and  mutability  7  ^or  what  is  there  amon^  all  beings^ 
that  can  be  stable  or  consist^  if  God  do  not  by  his  own  touch 
stay  and  sustain  the  nature  of  it  7 

Hence  it  is  made  a  piece  of  defonnity,  of  likeness  to  God, 
by  another  who  tells  his  ftriend,*  It  is  a  high  and  great  thing 
which  thou  desireslf  and  even  bordering  upon  a  Veity :  not 
to  be  moved.  Yea,  so  hath  this  doctrine  been  insisted  on 
by  them,  that  Twhiie  ether  Divine  perfections  have  been 
less  understood)  it  hath  occasioned  the  Stoical  assertion  of 
fatality  to  be  introduced  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Epicurean 
negation  of  providence  on  the  other ;  lest  any  thing  should 
be  admitted  that  might  seem  repugnant  to  the  tranquillity 
of  their  numina.  But  we  know  that  our  God  doth  what- 
soever pleaseth  him,  both  in  heaven  and  earth :  and  that 
he  doth  all  according  to  the  wise  counsel  of  his  holy  will; 
freely,  not  fatally,  upon  the  eternal  provision  and  foresight 
of  all  circumstances  and  events ;  so  that  nothing  can  occur 
that  is  new  to  him,  nothipe  tliat  he  knows  not  how  to  im- 
prove to  good ;  or  that  can  therefore  infer  any  alteration  of 
his  counsels,  or  occasion  to  him  the  least  perturbation  or 
disquiet  in  reference  to  them. 

Holy  souls  begin  herein  tp  imitate  him,  as  soon  as  they 
first  give  themselves  up  to  liiswise  and  gracious  conduct. 
'Tis  enough  that  he  is  wise  for  himself  and  them.  Their 
hearts  safely  trust  in  him.  They  commit  themselves  with 
unsolicitous  copfidence  to  his  guidance;  knowing  he  can- 
not himself  be  misled,  and  that  he  will  not  mislead  them: 
as  Abraham  followed  him,  not  knowing  whither  he  went. 
And  thus,  by  faith,  they  enter  into  his  rest.  They  do  now 
in  their  present  stale  only  enter  into  it,  or  hover  about  the 
borders:  their  future  assimilation  to  God  in  this,  gives 
them  a  stated  settlement  of  spirit  in  this  rest.  They  before 
did  owe  their  tranquillity  to  their  faith;  now  to  their  actual 
iruition.    Their  former  acquiescency,  and  sedate  temper, 

Mt  ut  hMnIt  D.  Aaflnattem.  Conaummatio  doniqne  Kbertatfa  eat.  einn  homo 
in  DeORi,  lUiei«imo  iloriai  o»k«t1a  atata  tianaftrmatur ;  el  Deim  omnia  ille 
eaaeindpit  Qui quidm  poitiemtia  atotiia.  eo dwm  a  niore ;— qpippe  homo 
torn  non  modo  toallicatija  eat  ensaturia.  acd  noc  cirra  illaa  nrcotiatur,  etiam 
leArendo  in  iineni  nee  fnoiaaturia  ae  intiindit,  nee  per-Hlafi  i>rocedit.  nt  iKciebat 
cam  eaaet  viator  t  aed  In  aolo  Deo,  et  eongnieacit  eteilundit  ae  placidu«ini«,  et 
motna  qjua,  cum  lit  ad  preaentiaaimum  et  coiuancUaaumim  bomoa,  aimilior  oat 
quietiqiwm  motui.    Gib.  I  t  e.  14. 

e  Omnea  tmbuln  lenpeatatea  que  iirocal  a  Deoran  ecrieatiuni  tranqaillilata 
exulant,  dee.    ApuIeiuadeDooSocmtii.       « 

d  — 'Ev  iroTtpa  TMv  ft>pttav  rei^oiv  ray  dtw  rtuemv  \  mom  tnw  cv  Tact- 
fi*»rtpa  Ml  KepaiOoTtpOf  km  mniMayps»n  rev  ^j^arac  roerav,  te.  Max. 
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was  dieoce,  that  they  believed  God  would  deal  well  with 
them  at  last ;  their  present,  for  that  he  hath  done  so.  Those 
words  have  now  their  fullest  sense,  (both  as  to  the  rest 
itself  which  they  mention,  and  the  season  of  it,)  'Return 
to  thy  rest,  O  my  sonl,  for  the  Liord  bath  dealt  bountifully 
with  thee.  The  occasions  of  trouble,  and  a  passive  temper 
of  spirit,  are  ceased  together.  There  is  now  no  fear  withr 
out,  nor  terror  within.  The  rage  of  the  world  is  now  a^ 
i&yed,  it  storms  no  longer.  Reproach  and  ^rsecution  have 
lound  a  period.  There  is  no  more  dragging  before  tribo- 
iiaJs,  nor  haling  into  prisons ;  no  more  running  into  dens 
and  deserts ;  or  wanaering  to  and  fro  in  sheepskins  and 
goatskins.  And  with  the  cessation  of  the  external  occa- 
i&ious  of  trouble,  the  inward  dispositions  thereto  are  also 
eeased.  All  infirmities  of  spirit,  tumultuatinff  passions, 
unmoniied  corruptions,  doubts,  or  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  love  of  God,  are  altogether  vanished,  and  done 
awa]^  Xor  ever.  And  indeed,  that  perfect  cure  wrought 
within,  is  the  soul's  great  securitv  from  all  future  dis- 
quiet A  well  tempered  spirit  hath  oeen  wont  strangely  to 
preserve  its  own  |>eace  in  this  unquiet  world.  Philosophy 
naih  boasted  mr.ch  in  this  kind:  and  Christianity  per- 
formed more.  The  philosophical  (y«iXi|yq,  or)  calmness  of 
mind,  is  not  without  its  excellency  and  praise :  *^  That 
stable  settlement  and  fixedness  of  spirit^  that  fodv^ta,  (as 
the  moralist  ( tells  us,  it  was  wont  to  be  termed  among 
the  Grecians,  and  which  he  calls  tranquillity,)  when  the 
mind  is  a^wa^  eaual,  and  goes  a  smooth,  even  course,  is 
propitious  to  itself,  and  beholds  the  things  that  concern  it 
with  jUeaswe,  and  interrupts  not  this  joy,  but  remains  in 
a  placid  state,  never  at  any  time  exalting  or  depressing 
itself."  But  how  far  doth  the  Christian  peace  surpass  it ! 
*'that  peace  which  posseth  all  understandmg;  that  amidst 
surrounding  dangers,  enables  the  holy  soul  to  say,  (with- 
out a  proud  boast,)  'None  of  all  these  things  move  me  : 
ihp  peace  that  immediately  results  from  that  faith  which 
imites  the  soul  with  Godj  and  fixes  it  upon  him  as  its  firm 
jbaais^  when  'tis  ^  kept  m  perfect  peace,  by  beinf  stayed 
upon  him,  because  it  trusts  in  him;  when  the  heart  is 


flr.;ason  and  faith,  have  that  statique  power,  can  so  com- 
pose the  soul,  and  reduce  it  to  so  quiet  a  consistency  in 
the  midst  of  storms  and  tempests ;  how  perfect  and  con- 
.tentful  a  repose,  will  the  immediate  vision  and  enjoyment 
of  Qod  afford  it»  in  that  serene  and  peaceful  region, 
ff^here  it  shall  dwell  for  ever,  free  from  anv  molestation 
(Ccom  without,  or  principle  of  disrest  within  f 


CHAPTER  IX- 


The  idearareariBinr  flom  kmrnincor  eomtdeiiiiff  oanelvatobelflce  God ;  flam 
coniidoriDf  it  i.  Abioliiteljr,  1.  Compamtivefir,  or  iMpectivBly ;  To  the  Ibi^ 
row  etat«  of  ttm  aqulj/rD  Uw  etata  of  luet  kniw.  To  ite  nattem.  To  the  way 
of  accompluhmcnt,  To  tjie  MMiI'e  own  expectatione.  To  what  it  mcuks. 
Thepieaiure wkei4to it diepoeeSkOf  unioot  oommuBknL  ▲  companeon  of 
thii  lighteouineee,  ^itli  thii  hln-wineei 

2.  Here  is  also  to  be  considered,  the  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction involved  in  this  assimilation  to  God,  as  it  is  known 
or  reflected  on,  or  that  arises  ft-om  the  cognosci  of  this  like- 
ness. We  have  hitherto  discoursed  of  the  pleasure  of  being 
like  God,  as  that  is  apprehended  by  a  spiritual  sensation, 
a  feeling  of  that  inward  rectitude,  that  happy  pleasure  of 
souls  now  perfeclly  restored :  we  have  yet  to  consider  a 
further  pleasure,  which  accrues  from  the  soul's  animadver- 
sion upon  itself,  its  contemplating  itself  thus  happily  trans- 
formea.  And  though  that  very  sensation  be  not  without 
'  some  animadversion,  (as  indeed  no  sensible  perception  can 
be  performed  without  it,)  yet  we  must  cqnceive  a  consec^uent 
animadversion,  which  is  much  more  explicit  and  distmct ; 
and  which  therefore  yields  a  very  great  addition  of  satis- 
faction and  delight:  as  when  the  blessed  soul  shall  turn 
its  eye  upon  itself,  and  designedly  compose  and  set  itselt 
to  consider  its  present  state  and  frame ;  the  consideration 
it  dhall  now  have  of  itself,  and  this  likeness  impressed  upon 
4t,  may  be  either—absolute,  or— comparative  and  respective. 

f  PHa.ari.7. 
4Aet«».M. 
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1.  Absolute.  How  pleasing  a  spectacle  will  this  be, 
when  the  elorified  soul  snail  now  intentively  behold  its  own 
glorious  frame  I  when  it  shall  dwell  in  the  eontemplation 
of  itself  1  view  itself  round  on  every  part,  turn  its  eye  from 
glory  to  glory,  frbm  beauty  to  beauty,  from  one  excellency 
to  another ;  and  trace  over  the  whole  draught  of  this  image, 
this  so  exquisite  piece  of  divine  workmanship,  drawn  out 
in  its  full  perfecuon  upon  itself!  when  the  norified  eye, 
and  divinely  enlightened  and  inspirited  mind,  shall  apply 
itself  to  criticise,  and  make  a  judgment  upon  every  aevenu 
lineament,  every  touch  and  stroke ;  shall  stay  itself,  and 
scrupulously  insist  upon  everypart;  view  at  leisure  every 
character  of  glory  the  blessed  Giod  hath  instamped  upon  it; 
how  will  this  likeness  now  satisfy !  And  that  expression 
of  the  blessed  apostle,  (taken  notice  of  upon  some  other 
occasion  formerly,)  "  the  glory  to  be  revealed  in  us,"  seems 
to  import  in  it  a  reference  to  such  a  self-intuition.  What 
serves  revelation  for,  but  in  order  to  vision  1  what  Kit,  but 
an  exposing  things  to  view  1  And  what  is  revealed  in  us, 
is  chiefly  exposed  to  our  own  view.  All  the  time,  from 
the  soul  s  first  conversion  till  now,  God  hath  been  as  it 
were  at  work  upon  it,  (*  He  that  hath  wrought  us  to,  &c.) 
hath  been  labouring  it,  shaping  it,  polishing  it,  spreading 
his  own  glory  upon  it,  inlaying,  enamelling  it  wiUi  glory ; 
now  at  last,  the  whole  work  is  revealed,  the  curtain  is 
drawn  aside,  the  blessed  soul  awakes.  '^Come  now," 
saith  God,  "  behold  my  work,  see  what  I  have  done  upon 
thee,  let  my  work  nolv  see  the  light;  I  dare  expose  it  to 
the  censure  of  the  mast  curious  eye ;  let  thine  own  have  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  it."  It  was  a  work  carried  on  in  a 
mystery,  secretly  wrought  (as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  we  alluded  before)  by  a  spirit  that  came  and 
went  no  man  could  tell  how.  Besides,  that  in  the  general 
only,  we  knew  we  should  be  like  him,  it  did  not  yet  ap- 
pear what  we  should  be ;  now  it  appears :  there  is  a  reve- 
lation of  this  glory.  O  the  ravishmg  pleasure  of  its  first 
appearance  I  And  it  will  be  a  glory  always  fresh  and 
fiourishing,  (as  Job's  expression  is, "  my  glory  was  fresh  in 
me,")  and  will  afibrd  a  fresh,  undecaying  pleasure  for  ever. 

2.  The  blessed  soul  may  also  be  supposed  to  have  a 
comparative  and  respective  consideration  of  iheimpresed 
glory.  That  is, , so  as  to  compare  it  with,  and  refer  it  lo, 
several  things  that  may  come  into  consideration  with  it : 
and  may  so  heighten  its  own  delight  in  the  contemplation 
thereof. 

1.  If  we  consider  this  impression  of  glory,  in  reference 
to  its  former  loathsome  deformities  that  were  upon  it,  and 
which  are  now  vanished  and  gone ;  how  unconceivable  a 
pleasure  will  arise  from  this  comparison !  When  the  soul 
shall  consider  at  once  what  it  is,  and  what  once  it  was, 
and  thus  bethink  itself:  I  that  did  sometimes  bear  the  ac* 
cursed  image  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  do  now  represent 
and  partake  of  the  holy,  pure  nature  of  the  Father  ol  lights : 
I  was  a  me^e  chaos,  a  hideous  heap  of  deformity,  confu- 
sion, and  darkness,>>  but  he  that  made  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  shined  into  me,  to  give  the  knowledge  of  the 
light  of  his  own  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
since,  made  my«  way  as  the  shining  light,  shining  brighter 
and  brighter  unto  tlus  perfect  day.  I  was  a  habitation  for 
dragons,  a  cage  for  noisome  lusts,  that,  as  serpents  and 
vipers,  were  winding  to  and  fro  through  all  my  faculties 
and  powers,  and  preying  upon  my  very  vitals.  Then 
was  I  hateful  to  God,  and  a  hater  or  him ;  sin  and  vanity 
had  all  my  heart.  The  charming  invitations  and  allure- 
ments of  grace  were  as  music  to  a  dead  man ;  to  think  a 
serious  thought  of  God,  or  breathe  forth  an  affectionate 
desire  after  mm,  was  as  much  against  my  heart,  as  to 

})lnck  out  mine  own  eyes,  or  offer  violence  to  mine  own 
ife.  After  I  began  to  live  the  spiritual,  new  life,  how  slow 
and  faint  was  my  progress  and  tendency  towards  perfec- 
tion !  how  indisposed  did  I  find  myself  to  the  proper  ac 
tions  of  that  life  I  To  go  abotit  any  holy,  spiritual  work, 
was,  too  often,  as  to  climb  a  hill,  or  strive  against  the 
stream;  or  as  an  auempt  to  fly  without  wings.  I  have 
sometimes  said  to  my  heart.  Come,  now  Iet°s  go  pray, 
love  God.  think  of  heaven ;  but  O  how  listless  to  these 
thinffs!  now  lifeless  in  them  I  Impressions  made,  how 
quicUy  lost !  gracious  frames,  how  aoon  wrought  off  aiMl 
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gone !  characters  of  gloiy  rased  out,  and  overspread  with 
earth  and  dirt !  Diyine  comeliness  hath  now  at  length 
made  me  ^rfect :  the  glory  of  Qod  doth  now  inclothe  me ; 
they  are  hiS  ornaments  I  now  wear.  He  hath  made  me, 
that  lately  lay  among  the  pots,  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  co- 
vered with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  goldj  he 
hath  put  another  nature  into  me,  the  true  likeness  oi  his 
own  holy  divine  nature;  he  hath  now  perfectly  mastered 
and  wroucht  out  the  enmity  of  my  heart  against  him :  now 
to  be  witE  God  is  my  very  element;  loving,  admiring, 
praising  him,  are  as  natural  as  breathing  once  was.  I  am 
all  spirit  and  life,  I  feel  myself  disburdened,  and  unclogged 
of  all  the  heavy,  oppressive  weights  that  hung  upon  me ; 
no  body  of  death  doth  now  encumber  me,  no  deadness  of 
heart,  no  coldness  of  love,  no  drowsy  ^oth,  no  averseness 
from  God,  no  earthlv  mind,  no  sensual  inclinations  or 
affections,  no  sinful  divisions  of  heart  between  God  and 
creatures:  he  halh  now  the  whole  of  me:  I  enjoy. and 
delight  in  none  but  him:  O  blessed  change!  O  happy 
day! 

2.  If  in  contemplating  itself,  clothed  with  this  likeness, 
it  respect  the  state  of  damned  souls,  what  transports  must 
that  occasion !  what  ravishing  resentments !  Wnen  it  com- 
pares human  nature  in  its  highest  perfection,  with  the  same 
nature  in  its  utmost  depravation !  An  unspeakably  more 
unequal  comparison  than  that  would  be,  of  the  most  ami- 
able lovely  person,  flourishing  in  the  prime  of  youthful 
strength  and  beauty,  with  a  putrified  rotten  carcass,  de- 
formed by  the  corruption  of  a  loathsome  grave.  When  glo- 
rified spirits  shall  make  such  a  reflection  as  this :  Lo,  here 
we  shine  in  the  glorious  brightness  of  the  Divine  image ; 
and  behold  vonder  deformed  accursed  souls  r'they  were  as 
capable  of  this  glory  as  we ;  had  the  same  nature  with  us, 
the  same  reason,  the  same  intellectual  faculties  and 
powers ;  but  what  monsters  are  they  now  become  1  They 
eternally  hate  the  eternal  excellency.  Sin  and  death  are 
finished  unon  them.  They  have  each  of  them  a  hell  of 
horror  and  wickedness  in  itself.  Whence  is  this  amazing 
difference  1  Though  this  cannot  but  be  an  awful  wonder, 
it  cannot  also  but  be  tempered  with  pleasure  and  joy. 

3.  We  may  suppose  this  likeness  to  be  considered  in  re> 
Terence  to  its  pattern,  and  in  conaparison  therewith ;  which 
will  then  be  another  wav  of  heightening  the  pleasure  that 
shall  arise  thence.  Such  a  frame  and  constitution  of  spirit 
IS  full  of  delights  in  itself;  but  when  it  shall  be  referred  to 
its  original,  and  the  correspondency  between  the  one  and 
the  other  be  observed  and  viewed ;  how  exactly  they  ac- 
cord, and  answer  each  other,  as  face  doth  face  m  the  wa- 
ter; this  cannot  still  but  add  pleasure  to  pleasure,  one  de- 
Fight  to  another.  When  the  blessed  soul  snail  interchange- 
ably turn  its  eye  to  God,  and  itself;  and  consider  the 
agreement  of  glory  to  glory ;  the  several  derived  excel- 
lencies to  the  original:  He  is  wise,  and  so  am  I;  holy, 
and  so  am  I :  I  am  now  made  perfect  as  my  heavenly  Fa- 
ther is :  this  gives  a  new  relish  to  the  former  pleasure. 
How  will  this  likeness  please  under  that  notion,  as  it  is 
his ;  a  likeness  to  him  f  O  the  accent  that  will  be  put 
upon  those  app^opriative  words,  to  be  made  partaker*  of 
his  holiness,  and  of  the  Divine  nature !  Personal  excel- 
lencies in  themselves  considered,  cannot  be  reflecfed  on, 
but  with  some  pleasure ;  but  to  the  ingenuity  of  a  child, 
how  especially  grateful  will  it  be,  to  observe  in  itself  such 
and  such  graceful  deportments,  wherein  it  naturally  imi- 
tates Its  father !  So  he  was  wont  to  speak,  and  act,  and 
demean  himself  How  natural  is  it  mito  love  to  affect  and 
aim  at  the  imitation  of  the  person  loved  !  So  natural  it 
must  be  to  take  complacency  therein  ;  when  we  have  hit 
oar  mark,  and  achieved  our  design.  The  pursuits  abd  at- 
tainments of  love  are  proportionable  and  correspondent 
each  to  other.  And  what  heart  can  compass  the  greatness 
of  this  thought,  to  be  made  like  God !  Lord,  was  there  no 
lower  pattern  than  thyself,  thy  glorious  blessed  self,  ac- 
cording to  which  to  form  a  worm !  This  cannot  want  its 
due  resentments  in  a  glorified  state. 

4.  This  transformation  of  the  blessed  soul  into  the  like- 
ness of  God,  may  be  viewed  by  it,  in  reference  to  the  way 
of  accomplishment ;  as  an  end,  brought  about  by  so  amar 
zing  stupendous  means:  which  will  cenainly  be  a  pleasing 
contemplation.  When  it  reflects  on  the  method  and  course 
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insisted  on,  for  brin§^  this  matter  to  pass :  viem  cyver 
the  work  of  redemption  in  its  tendency  to  this  end,  ^the 
restoring  God's  image  in  aouis ;  considers  Christ  manifest- 
ed to  us,  in  order  to  his  being  revealed  and  formed  in  ns : 
that  Qod  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man,  to  make  men 
aAer  the  likeness  of  God ;  that  he  partook  with  oa  of  the 
human  nature,  that  we  might  with  nim partake  of  the  di- 
vine ;  that  he  assumed  our  flesh,  in  order  to  impart  to  Ufs 
his  Spirit :  when  it  shall  be  considered,  for  this  end  had 
we  so  many  *great  and  precious  promises;  for  this  end  did 
the  glory  of  the  fLord  shine  upon  us  through  the  glass  of 
the  gospel ;  that  we  might  be  made  partakers,  6ui.  that  we 
might  oe  chan^,  Ac.  Yea,  when  it  sh^ll  be  called  tu 
mind,  (though  it  be  far  from  following  hence,  that  this  is 
the  only  or  principal  way,  wherein  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  have  influence,  in  order  to  our  eternal  happiness,) 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  lived  for  this  end,  that  we  mignt  learn 
so  to  walk,  as  he  also  walked ;  that  he  died  that  we  might 
be  conformed  to  his  death ;  that  he  rose  again  that  we 
might  with  him  attain  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  that 
he  was  in  us  the  hope  of  gloiy,  that  he  might  be  in  us  (that 
is,  the  same  imafe  that  bears  his  name)  our  final  consum- 
mate glory  itself  also :  with  what  pleasure  will  these  bar-  * 
monious  congruities,  these  apt  correspondencies,  be  looked 
into  at  last !  Now  may  the  glorified  saint  say,  I  here  see 
the  end  the  Lord  Jesus  came  into  the  world  for ;  I  see  for 
what  he  was  lif^  up,  made  a  spectacle ;  that  he  might  be  a 
transforming  one :  what  the  effusions  of  his  Spirit  were 
for ;  why  it  so  earnestly  strove  with  my  wayward  heart. 
I  now  behold  in  my  own  soul,  the  fVun  of  the  ti'avail  of 
his  soul.  This  was  the  project  of  redeeming  love,  the  de- 
sign of  all-powerful  gospel-grace.  Glorious  achievement ! 
blessed  end  of  that  great  and  notable  undertaking !  happy 
issue  of  that  high  design ! 

.  5.  With  a  reference  to  all  their  own  expectations  and 
endeavours.  .  When  it  shall  be  considered  by  a  saint  in 
glory ;  the  attainment  of  this  perfect  likeness  to  God,  was 
Uie  utmost  mark  of  all  my  designs  and  aims ;  the  term  of 
all  my  hopes  and  desires :  this  is  that  I  longed  and  laboured 
for ;  that  which  I  prayed  and  waited  for ;  which  I  so  ear- 
nestly breathed  aHer,  and  restlessly  pursued :  it  was  b^t  to 
recover  the  defaced  image  of  God ;  to  be  again  made  like 
him,  as  once  I  was.  Now  I  have  attained  my  end :  I  have 
the  fruit  of  all  my  labour  and  travails ;  I  see  now  toe  truth 
of  those  (oflen)  encouraging  words,  blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  aAer  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be 
filled.  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing,  for  ye  shall  reap,  if 
ye  faint  not.  What  would  I  once  have  given  for  a  steady, 
abiding  frame  of  holiness,  for  a  heart  constantly  bent  and 
biassed  toward  God;  constantly  serious,  constantly  tender, 
lively,  watchful,  heavenly,  spiritual,  meek,  humble,  cheer- 
ful, self-denying  I  How' have  I  cried  and  striven  for  this, 
to  get  such  a  heart !  such  a  temper  of  spirit !  -How  have 
I  pleaded  with  Qod  and  my  own  soul,  in  order  hereto  1 
How  often  over  have  I  spread  this  desire  before  the 
Searcher  and  Judge  of  hearts!  Turn  me  out  of  all  my 
worldly  comforts,  so  thou  {pve  me  but  such  a  heart;  let 
me  spend  my  days  in  a  prison^  or  a  desert,  so  I  have  but 
such  a  heart;  I  refuse  no  reproaches,  no  losses,  no  tortures, 
may  I  but  have  such  a  heart.  How  hath  my  soul  been 
sometimes  ravished  with  the  very  thoughts  of  such  a  tem- 
per of  spirit,  as  hath  appeared  amiable  in  my  eve,  but  I 
could  not  attain !  and  what  a  torture  i|gain  hatn  it  been 
that  I  could  not !  What  grievance  in  all  the  world,  in  all 
the  days  of  my  vanity,  did  I  ever  find  comparable  to  this ; 
to  be  able  to  frame  to  myself  by  Scripture,  and  rational 
light  and  rules,  the  notion  and  idea  of  an  excellent  temper 
of  spirit ;  and  then  to  behold  it,  to  have  it  in  view,  and  not 
be  able  to  reach  it,  to  possess  my  soul  of  it  1  What  indig- 
nation have  I  sometimes  conceived  against  mine  own  soul, 
when  I  have  found  it  wandering,  and  could  not  reduce  it; 
hovering,  and  cofildnot  fix  it ;  dead,  and  could  not  quicken 
it ;  low,  and  coufd  not  raise  it !  How  earnestly  have  I  ex- 
pected this  blessed  day.  when  all  those  disteinpers  should 
DC  perfectly  healed,  and  my  soul  recover  a  healthy,  lively, 
spiritual  frame !  What  fresh  ebullitions  of  joy  will  here  be 
when  all  former  desires,  hopes,  endeavours,  are  crowned 
with  success  and  fruit !  Tnis  joy  is  the  joy  of  harvest 
rThey  that  have  sown  in  tears,  do  now  reap  in  >oy.  Thef 
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.that  w&A  out  weeping,  bearm|^  precious  seed;  nov  with 
ffejoiciog,  bring  their  sneaTes  with  them. 

6.  Id  reference  to  what  this  impressed  likeness  shall  for 
ever  secnre  to  it :  an  everlasting  amity  and  friendship  with 
Qod;  that  U  shall  never  sin,  nor  he  ever  frown  more. — 
1.  That  it  shall  sin  no  more.  The  perfected  image  of  Gkxl 
in  it,  is  its  security  for  this ;  for  'tis  holy  throughout  y  in 
every  point  conformed  to  his.  nature  and  will ;  there  re- 
mains in  it  nothing  contrary  to  him.  It  may  therefore  cer- 
tainly conclude,  it  shall  never  be  liable  to  the  danger  of 
doing  an^  thing,  imt  what  is  good  in  his  sight :  and  what 
solace  will  the  blessed  soul  find  in  this  t  If  now  an  angel 
from  heaven  should  assiire  it,  that  from  such  an  hour  it. 
shall  sin  no  more,  the  world  would  not  be  big  enough  to  hold 
such  a  soul.  It  hath  now  escaped  the  deadliest  of  dangers, 
the  worst  of  deaths,  (and  which  even  in  its  present  state, 
upon  more  deliberate  calmer  thoughts,  it  accounts  so,)  the 
stmg  of  death,  the  very  deadliness  ot  death ;  the  hell  of 
hell  itself.  The  deliverance  is  now  complete,  which  can- 
not but  end  in  delight  and  praise.— 3.  That  God  can  never 
frown  more.  This  *tis  hence  also  assured  of.  How  can 
he  but  take  perfect,  everlasting  complacency  in  his  own 
perfect  likeness  and  image;  and  behold  With  pleasure  his 

glorious  workmanship,  now  never  liable  to  impairment  or 
ecay  *  How  pleasant  a  thought  is  this,  "  The  Messed  God 
never  beholds  me  but  with  delight!  I  shall  alwa]rs  behold 
his  serene  countenance,  his  amiable  face  never  covered 
with  any  clouds,  never  darkened  with  anv  frown !  I  shall 
now  have  cause  to  complain  no  more;  My  God  is  a  stran- 
ger to  me,  he  conceals  nimself,  I  cannot  see  his  face ;  lo, 
he  is  encompassed  with  clouds  and  darkness,  or  with 
flames  and  terrors."  These  occasions  are  for  ever  ceased. 
God  sees  no  cause,  either  to  behold  the  blessed  soul  with 
displeasure,  or  with  displeasure  to  avert  from  it,  and  turn 
off  his  eye.  And  will  not  this  eternally  satisfy  1  When 
God  himself  is  so  well  pleased,  shall  not  we  1 

3.  The  pleasure  it  disposes  to.  Besides  that  the  in-be- 
ing and  knowledge  of  this  likeness  are  so  satisfying;  it 
disposes,  and  is  tne  soul's  (qualification  for  a  yet  further 
pleasure : — that  of  closest  union,  and  most  inward  commu- 
nion with  the  blessed  God. 

1.  Union :  which  (what  i(  is  more  than  relation)  is  not 
till  now  complete.  Besides  relation  it  must  n^eds  import 
presence :  not  physical,  or  local ;  for  so  nothing  can  be 
nearer  God  than  it  is :  but  moral  and  cordial,  by  which 
the  holy  soul  with  will  and  afi*ections,  guided  by  rectified 
reason  and  jud^ent,  closes  with,  and  embraces  him;  and 
he  also  upon  wise  forelaid  counsel,  and  with  infinite  de- 
light and  love,,embraces  it :  so  friends  are  said  to  be  one 
(l^ides  their  relation  as  friends)  by  a  union  of  hearts.  A 
union  between  God  and  the  Creature,  as  to  kind  and  nar 
ture  higher  than  this,  and  lower  than  hypostatical  or  per- 
sonal union,  I  understand  not,  and  therefore  say  nothing 
ofith 

But  as  to  the  tlnion  here  mentioned :  as,  till  the  image 
of  God  be  perfected,  it  is  not  completed ;  so  it  cannot  but 
be  perfect  then.  When  the  soul  is  perfectly  formed  ac- 
cording to  God's  own  heart,  and  fully  participates  the  Di- 
vine likeness,  is  perfectly  like  him ;  that  likeness  cannot 
but  infer  the  most  intimate  union  that  two  such  natures 
can  admit :  that  is,  (for  nature,)  a  love  union ;  such  as  that 
which  our  Saviour  mentions,  and  prays  to  the  Father  to 
perfect,  between  themsielves  and  all  believers,  and  among 
believers  mutually  with  one  another.  Many  much  trouble 
themselves  about  thisi  scripture ;  but  sure  that  can  be  no 
other  than  a  love-union.  For,  (1.)  'Tis  such  a  union  as 
Christians  are  capable  of  amon^  themselves ;  for  surely 
he  would  never  pray  that  they  migh*t  be  one  with  a  union 
whereof  they  are  not  capable.  (2.)  'Tyi  such  a  tmion  as 
may  be  made  visible  to  tne  world.  Whence  'tis  an  obvious 
corollary,  that  the  union  between  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
there  spoken  of  as  the  pattern  of  this,  is  not  their  union  or 
oneness  in  essence,  (though  it  be  a  most  acknowledged 
thing  that  there  is  such  an  essential  union  between  them ;) 
for,  who  can  conceive  that  saints  should  be  one  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  with  such 
a  union  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  themselves,  if 
the  essential  union  between  Father  and  Son  were  the 
b  I  wooM  fUn  know  wbat  tte  r«rf  torn  than  be,  MMhioff  fhn  tte  phlBi^ 


nnion  here  spoken  of:  but  theexemplary  or  pattern  union, 
here  mentioned  between  the  Father  and  Son,  is  but  a  union 
in  mind,  in  love,  in  design,  and  interest;  wherein  he 
prays,  that  saints  dn  earth  might  visiblv  be  one  with  (hem 
also,  that  the  world  might  believe,  &c.  Tis  yet  a  rich  plea- 
sure thait  springs  up  to  glorified  saints  from  that  love-union 
(now  perfected)  between  the  blessed  Gk>d  and  thent  Tis 
mentioned  and  shadowed  in  Scripture,  under  the  name 
and  notion  of  marriage-union ;  in  which  the  greatest  mu- 
tual complacency  is  always  supposed  a  necessary  ingredi- 
ent. To  be  thus  joined  to  the  kLord,  and  made  as  it  were 
one  spirit  with  him;  for  the  eternal  God  to  cleave  in  love 
to  a  nothin|[-c^eature,  as  his  likeness  upon  it  engages  him 
to  do :  is  this  no  pleasure,  or  a  mean  one  t 

2.  Communion :  unto  which  that  nnion  is  ftrndamental, 
and  introductive ;  and  which  follows  it  upon  the  same 
ground,  from  a  naturalpropensity  of  like  to  like.  There  is 
nothing  now  to  hinder  God  and  the  holy  soul  of  the  most  in- 
ward fruitions  and  enjoyments ;  no  animosity,  no  strtage- 
ness,  no  unsuitableness  on  either  part.  Here  the  glorified 
spirits  of  the  just  have  liberty  to  solace  themselves  amidst 
toe  rivers  of  pleasure  at  God's  own  right  hand,  without 
check  or  restraint.  They  are  pure,  and  these  pure.  They 
touch  nothing  that  can  defile,  thev  defile  nothmg  they  can 
touch.  Thev  are  not  now  fornidden  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  the  once  inaccessible  Majesty;  there  isnohoiy 
of  holies  into  which  they  mav  not  enter,  no  door  locked 
up  against  them.  They  ma]r  nave  free  admission  into  the 
innermost  secret  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  pour  forth 
themselves  in  the  most  libera]  effusions  of  love  and  joj:  as 
they  must  be  the  eternal  subject  of  those  infinitely  richer 
communications  from  God.  even  of  immense  and  bound- 
less love  and  goodness.  Do  not  debase  this  pleasure  by 
low  thoughts,  nor  frame  too  daring,  positive  apprehen- 
sions of  it.  'Tis  yet  a  secret  to  us.  Tne  eternal  converses 
of  the  King  of  glory  with  glorified  spirits,  are  only  known 
to  himself  and  them.  That  expression,  (which  we  so  often 
meet  in  our  way,)  **  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be,"  seeitas  left  on  purpose  to  check  a  too  curious  and 
prying  inquisitiveness  into  these  unrevealed  things.  The 
great  God  will  have  his  reserves  of  glory,  of  love,  of  plea- 
sure for  that  future  state.  Let  him  alone  awhile,  with  those 
who  are  already  received  into  those  mansions  of  glory, 
those  everlasting  habitations :  he  will  find  a  time  for  those 
that  are  yet  pil&^rims  and  wandering  exiles,  to  ascend  and 
enter  too.  In  the  mean  timie^  what  we  know  of  this  com- 
munion may  be  gathered  up  mto  this  general  account,  the 
reciprocation  of  loves ;  the  flowing  and  reflowing  of  ever- 
lasting love,  between  the  blessed  soul  and  its  infinitely 
blessed  God;  its  egress  towards  him,  his  illapses  into  it. 
Unto  such  pleasure  doth  this  likeness  dispose  and  qualify: 
you  can  no  way  consider  it,  but  it  appears  a  mostpleasor- 
able,  satisfjring  thing. 

Thus  far  have  we  shown  the  qualification  for  this  bles- 
sedness, and  the  nature  of  it;  What  it  prerequires,  and 
wherein  it  lies :  and  how  highly  congruous  it  is,  that  the 
former  of  these  should  be  made  a  prerequisite  to  the  latter, 
will  sufilciently  appear  to  any  one  that  shall,  in  his  own 
thoughts,  compare  this  righteousness  and  this  blessedness 
together.  He  will  indeed  plainly  see,  that  the  natural  state 
of  the  case  and  habitude  of  these,  each  to  other,  make  this 
connexion  unalterable  and  eternal;  so  as  that  it  must 
needs  be  simply  impossible,  to  be  thus  blessed  without  be- 
ing thus  righteous.  For  what  is  this  righteousness  other 
than  this  blessedness  begun,  the  seed  and  principle  of  ill 
And  that  with  as  exact  proportion  (or  rather  sameness  of 
nature)  as  is  between  the  grain  sown  and  reaped ;  which 
is  tnore  than  intimated  in  that  of  the  apostle,)  Be  not  de- 
ceived, Gpd  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  sowetfa, 
that  shall  he  also  reap :  for  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh, 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  (there  is  the  same  pro- 

Sortion  too ))  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  or  the 
pint  reap  ufe  everlasting :  which  thougn  it  be  spoken  to 
a  particular  case,  is  yet  spoken  from  a  general  rule  and 
reason  applicable  a  great  deal  further.  And  as  some  con- 
ceive (ana  is  undertaken  to  be  demonstrated)  that  the  seeds 
of  things  are  not  virtually  only,  but  nactually  and  formal- 
ly, the  very  things  themselves;  so  is  it  here  also.  The  venr 
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parts  of  this  UeasednesB  are  discernible  in  Ihis  xighteons- 
ness,  the  ftiture  vision  of  Ood  in  pre:«nt  knowledge  of 
him:  for  this  knowledge  is  a  real inlt^parc  of  righteous- 
ness; the  rectitode  of  the  mind  and  apprehensions  con- 
cerning God,  consisting  in  conformity  to  his  revelation  of 
himself.  Present  holiness,  including  also  the  future  assi- 
milation to  God :  and  the  contentment  and  peace  that  at- 
tends it.  the  consequent  satis£eu;tion  in  glory.  But  as  in 
glorjT,  the  impression  of  the  Divine  likeness  is  that  which 
vision  subserves,  and  whence  satisfaction  results :  so  is  it 
here  (visibly)  the  main  thing  also.  The  end  and  design  of 
the  gospel  revelation,  "of  wh<^e  Christianity,  (I  mean 
systematically  considered,)  of  all  evangelical  doctrines  and 
Imowled^  is  to  restore  Gfod's  likeness  and  image ;  from 
whence  joy  and  peace  result  of  course,  when  once  the 
gospel  is  believed.  The  gospel  is  the  instrument  of  im- 
pressing God's  likeness,  in  order  whereunto  it  must  be 
understood,  and  received  into  the  mind.  Being  so.  the 
impression  upon  the  heart  and  Ufe  are  Christianity,  habi- 
tual and  practical,  whereupon  joy  and  pleasure  (the  belief 
or  thorough  reception  of  the  gospel  thus  intervening)  do 
necessarily  ensue,  Rom.  xv.  13.  So  aptly  is  the  only  way 
or  method  of  seeing  God's  face,  so  as  to  be  satisfiea  with 
his  likeness,  said  to  be  in  or  through  righteousness. 
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3.  The  season  of  this  blessedness  comes  next  to  be  con- 
sidered; which  (as  the  words,  "when  I  awake,"  have 
been  concluded  here  to  import)  must,  in  the  eeneral,  be 
stated,  beyond  the  time  of  this  present  life.  Holy  !^uls 
are  here  truly  blessed,  not  perfectly :  or  their  present  bless- 
edness is  |>erfect  only  in  nature  and  kind,  not  ih  dcCTee. 
•Tis,  in  this  respect,  as  far  short  of  perfection  as  their  holi- 
ness is.  Their  hunger  and  thirst  are  present,  their  beipg 
filled  is  yet  future.  The  experience  of  saints  in  their  best 
stale  on  earth,  their  desires,  their  hopes,  their  sighs  and 
groans,  do  sufficiently  witness  they  are  not  satisfied ;  or  if 
they  be  in  point  of  security,  they  are  not  in  point  of  enjoy- 
ment The  completion  of  this  blessedness  is  reserved  to 
a  better  state,  as  its  being  the  end  of  their  way,»  their  rest 
from  their  labours,  the  reward  of  their  work,  doth  import 
and  require.  Therefore  many  scriptures  that  speak  of  their 
present  rest,  peace,  repose,  satisfaction,  must  be  understood 
m  a  comparative,  not  the  absolute  highest  sense.  More  par- 
ticalarU ,  in  that  other  state,  the  season  of  their  blessedness 
is  twofold ;  or  there  are  two  terms  from  whence  (in  respect 
of  some  gradual  or  modal  diversifications)  it  may  be  said 
severally  to  commence,  or  bear  date,  vir.— The  time  of  their 
entrance  upon  a  blessed  immortality,  when  they  shall  have 
laid  down  their  earthly  bodies  in  death ;  and— of  their  con- 
summation therein,  when  they  receive  their  bodies  glorified 
in  the  general  resurrection.  Both  these  may  not  unfitly 
be  signified  by  the  phrase  in  the  text,  "when  I  awake r 
for,  though  Scripture  doth  more  directly  apply  the  term 
of  awaking  to  the  latter,  there  will  be  no  violence  done  to 
the  metaphor,  if  we  extend  its  signification  to  the  former 
sOso.  To  which  purpose  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  not 
death  formallv,  or  thedisanimatingof  thebody,  we  would 
have  here  to  oe  understood  by  it,  (which  indeed  sleeping 
would  more  aptly  signify  than  awaking,)  but,  what  is  co- 
incident therewith  in  the  same  period,  the  exuscitation, 
and  revival  of  the  soul.  When  the  body  falls  asleep,  then 
doth  the  spirit  awake ;  and  the  eye-lias  of  the  morning, 
even  of  an  eternal  day,  do  now  first  open  upon  it. 

1.  Therefore  we  shall  not  exclude  from  this  season  the 
introductive  state  of  blessedness,  which  takes  its  beginning 
from  the  blessed  soul's  first  entrance  into  the  invisible 
state.  And  the  fimess  of  admitting  it  will  appear  by  clearing 


these  two  thin^--l.  That  its  etmdition  in  this  lift,  even 
at  the  best,  is  m  some  sort  but  a  sleep :  2.  That  when  it 
pebses  out  of  it  into  the  invisible  regions,  'tis  truly  said  to 
awake. 

1.  Its  abode  in  this  mortal  body,  is  but  a-continual  sleep : 
its  senses  are  bound  up;  a  drowsy  slumber  possesses  and 
suspends  all  its  faculues  and  powers.  Before  the  reno- 
vatmg  change,  how  frequently  doth  the  Scripture  speak 
of  sinners  as  men  asleep  1  ^Let  not  us  sleep  as  do  others. 
Awake  thou  that  sleepy  and  stand  up  Arom  the  dead,  Ac. 
They  are  in  a  dead  sleep,  under  the  sleep  of  death :  they 
apprehend  things  as  men  asleep.  How  slight,  obscure, 
hovering  notions  have  they  of  the  most  momentous  things  1 
and  which  it  most  concerns  them  to  have  thorough  real 
apprehensions  of  1  All  their  thoughts  of  God,  Christ,  heap 
ven,  hell,  of  sin,  of  holiness,  are  but  uncertain,  wild  guesses, 
blind  hflLlluciDations.  incoherent  fancies ;  the  absurdity 
and  inccmcinnity  whereof,  they  no  more  reflect  upon  than 
men  asleep.  They  know  not  these  things,  but  only  dream 
of  them.  They  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  dark- 
ness; have  no  senses  exercised  to  discern  between  good 
and  evil.  The  most  substantial  realities  are  with  them 
mere  shadows,* and  chimeras;  fancied  and  imagined  dan- 
gers startle  them,  (as  'tis  wcmt  to  be  with  men  in  a  dream,) 
real  ones,  though  never  so  near  them,  they  as  little  fear 
as  they.  The  creature  of  their  own  imagination,  the  lion 
in  the  way,  which  they  dream  of  in  their  slothftd  slumber, 
affrights  them ;  but  the  real  roaring  lion  that  is  ready  to 
devour  them,  they  are  not  aihud  of. 

And  conversion  doth  but  relax,  and  intermit;  it  doth 
not  totally  break  off  this  sleep:  it,  as  it  were,  attenuates 
the  consopiting  fUmes,  doth  not  utterly  dispel  them.  What 
a  difficulty  is  it  to.  watch  but  one  hour!  There  are  some 
lucid  and  vivid  intervals,  but  of  how  short  continuance  I 
how  soon  doth  the  awakened  soul  close  its  heavy  eyes  and 
falls  a.%leep  again  1  how  often  do  temptations  snipnse  even 
Such,  in  their  slumbering  fits,  while  no  sense  of  their  dan- 
ger can  prevail  with  them  to  watch  and  pray  (with  due 
care  and  constancy)  lest  they  enter  thereunto  I  «ilither  are 
most  of  the  sins  of  our  lives  to  be  impute^  and  referred ; 
not  to  mere  ignorance,  that  we  know  not  sin  from  duty,  or 
what  will  please  Ood  and  what  displease  him ;  but  to  a 
drowsy  inadvertency,  that  we  keep  not  our  spirits  in  a 
watchful  considering  posture.  Our  eyes  that  should  be 
ever  towards  the  Lord,  will  not  be  kept  open,  and  though 
we  resolve,  we  forget  ourselves ;  before  we  are  aware,  wc 
find  ourselves  overtaken ;  sleep  comes  on  upon  us  like  an 
armed  man,  and  we  cannot  avert  it.  How  often  do  we 
hear,  and  read,  and  pray,  and  meditate  aspersons  asleep, 
as  if  we  knew  not  what  we  were  about  1  How  remarkable 
asefhl  providences  escape  either  our  notice  or  due  improve- 
ment, amidst  our  secure  slumbers !  How  many  visits  from 
heaven  kre  lost  to  us,  when  we  are  as  it  were,  between 
sleeping  and  waking  I<i  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh,  and 
hardly  own  the  voice  that  calls  upon  us,  till  our  beloved 
hath  withdrawn  himself?  Indeed,  what  is  the  whole  of 
our  life  but  a  dream  1  the  entire  scene  of  this  sensible  world 
but  a  vi<tion  of  the  night ;  where,  every  man*  walks  but  in 
a  vain  show  1  Where  we  are  mocked  with  shadows,  and 
our  credulous  sense  abused  by  impostures  and  delusive 
appearances  1  Nor  are  we  ever  secure  from  the  most  de- 
structive, mischievous  deception,  ilirther  than  as  our  souls 
are  possessed  with  the  apprehensions,  that  this  is  the  verv 
truth  of  our  case;  and  thence  instructed  to  consider,  and 
not  to  prefer  the  shadows  of  time  before  the  great  realities 
of  eternity. 

Nor  is  this  sleep  casual,  but  even  connatural  to  our  pre- 
sent state,  the  necessary  result  of  so  strict  a  union  and 
commerce  with  the  body,  which  is  to  the  in-dwelling  spirit 
as  a  dormitory  or  charnel-house  rather  than  a  mansion.  A 
soul  drenched  in  sensuality,)  a  Lethe  that  hath  too  little  of 
fiction  in  it,  and  immured  in  a  slothful,  putrid  flesh,  sleeps 
as  it  were  by  fate,  not  by  chance,  an^  is  only  capable  of 
full  relief  by  suffering  a  dissolution ;  which  it  hath  reason 
to  welcome  as  a  jubilee,  and  in  the  in&tant  of  departure  to 
sacrifice  as  he  did,  t  (with  that  easy  and  warrantable 
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chinig«,  to  make  a  heathen  expression  scriptnral,)  Jekova 
Mberatori^  to  adore  and  praise  its  mat  Deliverer:  at  least 
(accounts  being  once  made  up,  and  a  meemess  in  any  mea- 
sure attained  lor  the  heavenlgr  inheritance,  &c.)  hath  no 
reason  to  regret  or  dread  the  approaches  of  the  eternal 
day,  more  than  we  do  the  return  of  the  sun  aAer  a  dark 
and  longsome  night.  But  as  the  sluggard  doth  nothing 
more  unwillingly  than  forsake  his  bed,  nor  bears  any  thing 
with  more  regret  than  to  be  awaked  out  of  his  sweet  sleep, 
though  you  should  entice  him  with  the  pleasures  of  a  pa- 
radise to  quit  a  smoky,  loathsome  cottage ;  so  fares  it  with 
a  sluggish  soul,  as  if  it  were  lodged  in  an  enchanted  bed : 
'tis  so  fast  held  by  the  charms  of  the  bodj,  all  the  glory  of 
the  other  world  is  little  enough  to  tempt  it  out,  than  wnich 
there  is  not  a  more  deplorable  symptom  of  this  sluegish, 
slumbering  state.  So  deep  an  obliyion  (which  youimow 
is  also  naturally  incident  to  sleep)  hath  seized  it  of  its  own 
country,  of  its  alliances  above,  its  relation  to  the  Father 
and  world  of  spirits,  it  takes  this  earth  for  its  home,  where 
'tis  both  in  exile  and  captivihr  at  once :  and  (as  a  prince 
stolen  away  in  his  infancy  ana  bred  up  in  a  beggar's  shed) 
so  little  seeks,  that  it  declines  a  better  state.  This  is  the 
degenerous,  torpid  disposition  of  a  soul  lost  in  fljesh,  and 
inwraptin  scupifying  clay,  which  hath  been  deeply  resented 
by  some  heathens.  So  one  brings  in  Urates  pathetically 
bewaiiins^  this  oblivious  dreaming  temper  of  his  squl, 
"  which  (saith  he)  had  seen  that  pulchritude  (you  must 
pardon  him  here  the  conceit  of  its  pre-existence;  that  nei- 
ther human  voice  could  utter,  nor  eye  behold ;  but  that 
now,  in  this  life,  it  had  only  some  little  remembrance 
thereof,  as  in  a  dream;  being  both  in  respect  of  place  and 
condition,  far  removed  from  so  pleasant  sights,  pressed 
down  into  an  earthly  station,  and  there  encompassed  with 
all  manner  of  dirt  and  filthiness,  Ac.  And  to  the  same 
purpose  Plato  often  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  same  person, 
and  .particularly  of  the  winged  state  of  the  good  souls 
when  apart  from  the  body,  carried  in  its  triumphant  flying 
chariot,  (of  which  he  gives  a  large  description,  somewhat 
resembling  Solomon's  rapturous  metaphor,ii  "  Before  I 
was  aware,  my^j^ul  made  me  as  the  chariots  of  Ammina- 
dab;")  but  being  in  the  body,  'tis  with  it  as  with  a  bird  that 
hath  lost  its  wings,  it  falls  a  sluggish  weight  to  the  earth. 
Which  indeed  is  the -state  even  of  the  best,  in  a  de^ee, 
within  this  tabernacle.  A  sleepy  torpor  stops  their  flight ; 
they  can  fall,  but  not  ascend ;  the  remains  of  such  drow- 
siness do  still  hang  even  about  saints  themselves.  The 
apostle  therefore  calls  upon  such  toi  awake  out  of  sleep ; 
from  that  consideration,  (as  we  know  men  are  not  wont  to 
sleep  so  intensely  towards  morning,)  that  now  their  salva- 
tion was  nearer  than  when  they  believed,  i.  e.  (as  some 

vanta  about  lum,  addita  voce,  le  Uqaoram  fllum  Bbare  Jovi  liberatorL  Tacit 
AnnaL 

{WTtptMo.  In  Phodro.  h  Cant  Ti.  la.  i  Rom.  sii.  li. 

AretiiM.  Boa,  *c        I  Paal.  nx.  S.      m  In  hii  Saint'a  Host,  p.  2,  c.  10. 
n  Luke  xM.  43.  o  9  Oor.  v.  8.  p  PfaiL  i.  SS.  q  Heb.  zii.  98. 

r  Tis  true,  that  diven  of  the  fkthen  and  othen  haveapokaD.aaine  dtdiiooibr, 
iome.  very  dinunishind7i  of  the  UeMcdDeM  of  aeparate  Mula ;  many  of  whoie 
words  may  be  seen  tbcether  in  that  elaborate  tractate  of  the  learned  Parfeer, 
De  Desoans.  I  seeund.  p.  77  Yea,  and  Ms  own  assertion  in  that  very  page  (be 
it  spoken  with  raverenoe  to  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  person)  anrues  some- 
thing gross,  and  I  conceive,  unwamntable  thougfata  of  the  soul's  dependence 
on  a  body  of  earth.  His  words  are  TertiuinmUntu,  (speaking  of  the  pr^- 
dioes  the  soul  receives  by  its  separation  fhmi  the  body,)  omne»  operatione» 
Ukannuu,  muituntpratertimad  extra,  exHnguit,  Wliere  be  makes  it  a 
diflfeulty  to  aUow  it  any  operationa  at  all.  as  appears  bf  the  pra»ertim  insert- 
ad.  He  first  indeed  <fiBaies  it  all  operations,  and  then,  mom  confidently  and 
ly,  those  ad  extra.  And  if  ne  would  be  undmstood  to  exchide  it  only 
operations  ad  extra,  (if  he  takes  operations  ad  extra  as  that  phrase  is 


especially,  those  ad  extra. 

from  its  operations  ad  extra,  (if  he  takes  operations 

wont  to  betaken,)  he  must  then  mean  by  it  all  sue 


operations  as  have  their 
rithqut  the  aijent,  i.  e.  not 


-^ \.  not  only  Uiose  that  have  their  terms  to  which  wit ., 

only  all  transient,  but  all  imminent,  acts  that  have  their  otqects  without  them. 
As  when  we  say,  all  God's  acti  ad  txtra  are  ftee :  we  mean  it  even  of  his  im- 
manent acts  that  have  their  ofagects  without  him,  though  they  do  not  wmere 
tentUnum  extra  Deum;  as  his-eleetion.  his  love  of  the  elect.  And  so  be 
must  be  understood  to  deny  the  soDarate  souls  (and  that  with  a  praeertim  too) 
the  operatkms  ofknowing  Qod,  ofloving  him,  and  dehghting  In  turn ;  which  are 
all  operatioBS  ad  extra,  as  having  their  olqecta  extra  aninuun,  though  tlieir 
tarnUnuead  ^tiambe  not  so :  which  makes  the  condition  of  the  separate  souls 
of  saints  unspsakablv  inferior  to  what  St  was  in  the  body,  and  what  should 
occasion  so  dismal  tbooghts  of  that  state  of  separation,  I  see  not  Scripture 
gives  no  ground  for  them,  but  evidently  enough  speaks  the  contrary.  Reason 
and  pbihMopby  atfot  nothing  that  can  render  the  sense  we  put  upon  the  afore- 
mentioned plain  scripture,  self-conuadietioos  or  impossible.  Vea,  such  as 
had  no  other  light  or  guide,  have  thought  the  iaeilily  of  the  soul's  operations, 
being  seoante  ftom  its  earthly  body,  mndi  greater  by  that  very  separation. 
9  doth  9t  Augnstme.  with  great  indignation,  hiveiffa  against 


_ind  unon  this  score  d.  _ 
the  phDoaoghsn,  (Phito  i 
of  the  soul  ftom  the  body 


-^i&' 


they  judaed  the  separation 

H.    QtavideUoet  eiue  per- 

feetam  beaHtvdinem  tunc  iUi  fieri  exitthrumt  cum  onrni  promu  eorpore 
ext$ta,  ad  Dmim  HmjUtx,  eteola  etquodeomnodonudarldierU,  (De  dvit  Dei 
1. 18.  c.  IC. )  unto  which  puipooe  the  words  of  Phitoiaus  Pythagorieus,  of  Plato,  of 
Paiphyitoiarecited  by  Lodovioai  VivM,  b  Us  comment  upon  that  aboro-meii- 


judicious  interpretersk  understand  that  place,)  for  that 
they  were  nearer  death  and  eternity  than  when  they  first 
became  Christians ;  though  this  passage  be  also  otherwise, 
and  not  improbably,  interpreted.    However, 

2.  The  holy  soul's  release  and  dismission  fVom  its  earth- 
\T[  body,  which  is  that  we  propounded  next  to  be  coo- 
sidered,  will  ezcnss  and  shake  off  this  drowsy  sleep.  Now 
is  the  happy  season  of  its  awaking  into  the  heavenly^  vital 
light  of  God;  the  blessed  morning  of  that  long  desired  day 
is  now  dawned  upon  it,  the  cumbersome  night-vail  is  laicl 
aside,  and  the  garments  of  salvation  and  immortal  glory 
are  now  put  on.  It  hath  passed  through  the  trouble 
and  darkness  of  a  wearisome  ni?ht,  and  nowis  joy  arrived 
with  the  morning,  as  we  may  be  permitted  tu  allude  to 
those  words  of  the  i  Psalmist,  though  that  be  not  supposed 
to  be  the  peculiar  sense.  I  conceive  myself  here  not  con- 
cerned operously  to  insist  in  proving,  that  the  souls  of 
saints  sleep  not  m  the  interval  between  death  and  the  ge- 
neral resurrection,  but  enjoy  present  blessedness.  It  being 
besides  the  design  of  a  practical  discourse,  which  rather  in- 
tends the  propounding  and  improvement  of  things  acknow- 
ledged and  aCTeed,  for  the  advantajpe  and  benefit  of  them 
with  whom  tney  are  so,  than  the  discussing  of  things  du- 
bious and  contToversible.  And  what  I  here  propound  in 
order  to  a  consequent  improvement  and  application,  should, 
methinks,  pass  for  an  acvno^edged  truth  among  them  that 
professedly  believe,  and  seriously  read  and  consider,  the 
Bible ;  (for  mere  philosophers  that  do  not  come  into  this 
account,  'twere  impertinent  to  discourse  with  them  from  a 
text  of  Scripture  Q  tmd  where  my  design  only  obliges  me 
to  intend  the  hanclling  of  that,  and  to  deliver  from  it  what 
may  fitly  be  supposed  to  have  its  ground  there,  unless 
their  allegations  aid  carr3r  with  them  the  show  of  demon- 
strating the  simple  impossibility  of  what  is  asserted  thence 
to  the  power  or  that  God  whose  word  we  take  it  to  be; 
which  I  have  not  found  any  thing  they  say  to  amount  to. 
That  we  have  reason  to  presume  it  an  acknowledged  tking, 
among  them  that  will  be  concluded  by  Scripture^  That  the 
soul  doth  not  sleep  when  it  ceases  to  animate  its  earthly 
body,  many  plain  texts  do  evince,  which  are  amassed  to- 
gether by  the  reverend  Mr.  Baxter  ;">  some  of  the  princi- 
pal whereof  I  would  invite  any  that  waver  in  this  matter 
seriously  to  consider :  as  the  words  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
thief  on  the  cross,^  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  pa- 
radise. That  of  the  aposlle,o  we  are  Willing  rather  to  be 
absent  from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord.  And 
that,P  I  am  in  a  strait,  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ.  That  passage,**  The  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  &c.  Which  are  expressions  so  clear,  that  it 
is  hard  for  an  industrious  caviller  to  find  what  to^  except 


turn  potmmue  et  in  aitera  vitapromim.ta  liberi  et  expediH,  verum  ipH 
videamueet  optimum  amemue.  ThemiadetaB»—AliterJleribeatiimq*un' 
qutan  paeee,  niei  reUttqtiOt  eorpue  et  afflgotur  Deo.  I  conceive  it  fay  the 
way  not  improbable,  that  the  severity  of  that  pious  lather  against  the  dogma  of 
the  phtloaopbers,  might  proceed  upon  this  ground,  that  what  they  said  of  the 


fanponibllity  of  being  haj 
of  ansimpossibility  to  be 


r  in  an  earthly  body,  he  understood  meant  by  tlmn 


^ , ^jff  in  any  body  at  all ;  when  'tis  evidently  the  com- 
mon opinion  or  the  Platoniste,  that  the  sod . is  always  united  with  aome  bodf 


or  other,  and  that  even  the  dnrnons  have  bodies,  (nerial  or  ssthorial  ones  J  wfao^ 
Plato  himself  is  observed  by  8t  Augustine  to  affirm,  whence  he  would  fasten  a 
contradiction  on  Mm.  Ibid  not  eonsiderinff  ('tis  likely)  that  he  would  mudi 
less  have  made  a  difllcidty.  to  concede  sucli  b<  " 


- ely)  that  be  would  mucb 

^ . bodies  afaNi  to  human  souls  aAer 

they  had  kwtliieir  terrestriid  ones,  as  his  sectators  do  not :  who  hold  they 
then  presently  become  damons  In  the. meantime  'tis  evident  enough,  the 
doctrine  of  the  separate  soul's  presentblessedness,  is  not  destitute  of  thepaiioo 
age  and  suAage  of  philosophers.    And  'tis  indeed  the  known  opinion  oTas  ma- 


the 


ny  of  them  as  ever 


rpbilosopheit.    And 'tis  indeed  the  km 
fwld  its  immortality,  (which  all  of  all 


1  ages  and  nations  law 


done,  every  few  excepted.)  for  inasmuch  as  they  knew  nothfaigof  the  reewiec- 
tion  of  the  body,  they  could  not  dream  of  a  sleeping  interval.  And  tis  at  least 
a  shrewd  presumption,  that  nothing  in  reason  nes  against  It,  when  do  ofie  in> 
stance  can  be  given,  among  atntm  that  professedly  gave  up  themsdvea  to  ita 
only  guidance,  of  any  on^  that  granting  tJie  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its 
separableness  ftom  its  terrestrial  Mdy,  ever  denied  the  immediate  Measednees 
of>ood  souls  In  that  state  of  separation.  Nor  (if  we  look  mto  the  tfainr  itseli) 
is  It  at  all  more  unapprehensible  that  the  soul  should  be  independent  on  the  body 
in  its  operations  than  in  its  exi.4tence.  If  it  be  possible  enough  to  Ibnn  an  un- 
exoeptionaMe  notion  of  a  spiritual  being  distinct  and  sfparable  from  any  cor- 
poreal substance,  (which  the  learned  Doctor  More  hath  sufficiently  denou- 
stratod  in  his  treatise  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,)  vrith  iU  proper  attribiitFa, 
and  powen  peculiar  to  itself:  what  can  reasonably  withhold  me  from  a«s«t:nfr. 
that  being  separate  fhm  the  body,  it  may  as  well  operate  ahxie.  0  mean  exert 
such  operations  as  are  proper  to  such  a  being.)  as  exist  alone?  That  we  find  it 
here  de  facto,  in  its  present  state,  actinf  only  with  dependence  on  a  body,  will 
no  more  infer,  that  it  can  act  no  otherwtie,  than  itsprasentexistenee  Ih  a  body 
will  that  it  can  never  exist  out  of  It,  neither  whereoTamounts  to  more  than  tm 
trifling  exploded  arrimentanonesst'adnen  posse,  and  would  be  as  good  amst 
•as  to  say.  Such  a  one  walks  in  his  clothea.  therefWre  out  oTthem  he  eaiuiot  more  a 
foot  Tea,  and  the  very  oae  itself  which  the  sml  now  makes  of  corporeal  organa 
and  instnimenta,  plainly  evidences,  thai  it  doth  eiataai ' *^     " 
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fi» 


to  them;  and,  indeed,  the  very  exceptions  that  are  put  in, 
are  so  frivoloos  that  they  cariy  a  plain  confession  there  is 
nothing  colourable  to  lie  said.  Yea,  and  most  evident  it 
is  from  those  texts,  not  only  that  holy  souls  sleep  not,  in 
that  state  of  separation  ,*  but  that  they  are  awaked  by  it, 
(as  oat  of  a  former  sleep,)  into  a  much  more  lively  and 
vigorous  activity  than  they  enjoyed  before ;  and  translated 
into  a  state  as  much  better  than  their  former,  as  the  tor- 
mres  of  a  cross  are  more  ungrateful  than  the  pleasures 
of  a  paradise ;  these  joys  AiUer  of  vitality,  than  those  sick- 
ly dying  fainting ;  as  the  immediate  presence  and  close 
embraces  of  the  jLord  of  life,  are  more  delectable  than  a 
mournftd  disconsolate  absence  from  him,  (which  the  apos- 
tle therefore  tells  us  he  desired  as  far  better,  and  with  an 
emphasis  which  our  Eng[Ush  too  faintly  expresses :  for  he 
Dses  a  double  comparative,  nXXw  ni^Xov  Kptivmv — btf  muck 
moTt  better ;)  and,  as  a  perfected,!,  e.  a  crowned  triumph- 
ant spirit,  that  hath  attained  the  end  of  its  race,  (as  the 
words  import  in  the  agonistical  'notion,)  is  now  in  a  more 
vivid  joyous  state,  than  when,  lately,  toiling  in  a  tiresome 
way.  It  languished  under  many  imperfections.  And  it  is 
observable,  that  in  the  three  former  scripture,  that  phrase, 
of  being  with  Christ,  or,  being  present  with  him,  is  the 
same  which  is  used  by  the  apostle,  (1  Thess.  iv.  17.)  to 
express  the  state  of  blessedness  after  the  resurrection ;  in- 
tinuuing  plainlv,  the  sameness  of  the  blessedness  before 
and  after.  Ana  though  this  phrase  be  also  used  to  signify 
the  present  enjoyment  saints  have  of  God's  gracious  pre- 
sence in  this  life ;  which  is  also  in  nature  and  kind  the 
same;  yet  it  is  plainly  used  in  these  scriptures  (the  two 
latter  more  especially)  to  set  out  to  us  ^uch  a  degree  of 
that  blessedness,  that  in  comparison  thereof,  oqr  present 
being  with  Christ  is  a  not-being  with  him ;  our  presence 
with  him  now,  an  absence  from  him :  While  we  are  at 
borne  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord,  and,  I  am 
in  a  strait  betwixt  two.  desiring  to  depart,  (or  having  a  de- 
sire unto  dissolution,)  and  to  be  witn  Christ,  &c.  How 
atrangely  mistaken  and  disappointed  had  the  blessed  apos- 
tle been,  had  his  absence  rrom  the  bodjr,  his  dissolution, 
Ids  release,  set  him  further  off  from  Christ,  or  madehim 
less  capable  of  converse  with  him,  than  before  he  was ! 
And  how  absurd  would  it  be  to  say,  the  spirits  of  the  just 
are  perfected,  by  being  cast  into  a  slupifying  sleep;  yea, 
or  being  put  into  any  state,  not  better  than  they  were  in 
beforo  !  But  their  state  is  evidently  far  better.  The  body 
of  death  is  now  laid  aside,  and  the  weights  of  sin,  that  did 
so  easily  beset,  are  shaken  off;  flesh  ana  sin  are  laid  down 
together;  the  soul  is  rid  of  its  burthensome  bands  and 
shackles,  hath  quitted  its  filthy  darksome  prison,  (the  usual 
place  of  laziness  and  sloth,)  is  come  forth  of  its  drowsy 
dormitory,  and  the  glory  of  Ood  is  risen  upon  it.  'Tis 
DOW  come  into  the  world  of  realities,  where  tnings  appear 
as  they  are,  no  longer  as  in  a  dream,  or  vision  ot  the 
night.  The  vital  quickening  beams  of  Divine  light  are 
darting  in  upon  it  on  every  side,  and  turning  it  into 
their  own  likeness.  The  shadows  of  the  evening  are  va- 
nished, and  fled  away.  It  converses  with  no  objects  but 
what  are  full  themselves,  and  most  apt  to  replenish  it  with 
energy  and  Ufe.    This  cannot  be  but  a  joyful  awaking,  a 

unfit  not  For  H  mpiNMei  an  opnatioa  upon  them  uteeedent  to  any  oper- 
atnafcrttem.  NetUnccanbetheuwtraiaentwfaiehunGtftrattheiu^ectof 
mraetioa;  at  when  I  ufee  a  pen.  I  act  upon  it  in  ordw  to  my  action  by  it,  i.  «. 
I  Mipicas  a  notion  upon  it,  in  order  wiwreunto  I  um  not  that  or  any  other  luch 
tottramont :  and  thoufh  I  eaimqt  prodnoe  the  demcned  effectlcave  jnich  charac- 
teia  ao  and  lo  ficiiivd.  without  it ;  my  hand  can  yet.  without  it,  perform  ita  oyrn 
ioD.  proper  to  itself,  and  produce  many  nobler  eflects.  When,  therefore,  .the 
J  mum  iMeof  a  bodily  orfan.  iti  aetion  upon  it  muit  nood*  at  lut  be  with 


mte,  that  law  and  decency  permit  him  not  to  apprehend  or  execute  a  male- 
freior  with  bn  own  hand.  It  may  yet  perform  fhMe  operatiom  which  are  pro- 
per to  itael**:  that  ii.  aueh  as  are  more  noble  and  excellent,  and  immediately  con- 
ducive to  its  own  feKcitj.  Which  sort  of  actions,  as  oo«i*ation,  for  ii)stance, 
anddllwtjon.  though  b«»ic  done  in  the  body,  there  is  eorgunet  with  them  an  afi- 
tation  of  the  sfniits in  thebrnin  and  heart  :  Hyet  seems  to  roe  more  reaaona- 
bfe,  tiMt  a>  to  those  acts,  the  spirits  are  rather  subjects  than  instruments  at  ill 
«r  th«n  $  that  the  whole  eesenoe  of  theae  acts  is  antecedent  to  the  moUnn  of 
the  eiiifiii :  and  that ,motion Mrtaiqly (but •f!*^}»^7^<^^S'f^^^<>^}\^y 
MMmV  the  present,  but  soluble,  union  tin  soul  hath  with  the  body.  Ai^at 
<l»  purity  and  lefbodnesa  of  those  splrfts  doth  only  remove  what  would  Wnder 
saeliaiBia,  rather  Umw  contribute  positively  thereto.  And  so  HtUe  n  the  allunoe 
I  thooiht  and  any  bodily  Ihinr.  even  tboae,  very  ftnwt  smnts  them- 
Mtldue  say  whoever  sett  himself  cloaoly  and  stnctly  to  oonsi 


4mta^ 


the  inattv  with  his  own  ftwsoWea,  will  find  it  i^_     _ 

the  aeti  orintaUectiouand  volitioa  nuur  be  perfbrawd  with- 


blessed  season  of  satisfaction  and  delight  indeed,  to  the 
enlightened,  revived  soul.    But, 

II.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  the  f\mherand  more  emi- 
nent season  of  this  blesse^ess  will  be  the  general  resur- 
rection day,  which  is  more  expressly  signified  in  Scripture 
by  this  term  of  awaking ;  as  is  manifest  in  many  plain 
texts,  t  where  'tis  either  expressly  thus  used,  or  implied  to 
have  this  meaning  in  the  opposite  sense  of  the  word  sleep. 
What  additions  snail  then  be  made  to  the  saints  blessed- 
ness, lies  more  remote  from  our  apprehension ;  inasmuch 
as  Scripture  states  not  the  degree  of  that  blessedness 
which  snail  intervene.  We  know,  by  a  too  sad  instructive 
experience,  the  calamities  of  our  present  state,  and  can 
therefore  more  easily  conceive,  wherein  it  is  capable  of 
betterment,  by  the  deposition  of  a  sluegish,  cumbersome 
body,  where  those  csuamities  mostly  have  their  spring: 
but  then  we  know  less  where  to  fix  our  foot,  or  whence 
to  take  our  risel,  in  estimating  the  additional  felicities  of 
that  future  state,  when  both  the  states  to  be  compared  are 
so  unknown  to  us.  But  that  there  will  be  great  additions 
is  plain  enough.  The  full  recompense  of  obedience  and 
devotedness  to  Christ,  of  foregoing  all  for  him,  is  affixed 
by  his  promise  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just :  The  jnd|^- 
ment-dky  gives  every  one  his  portion  according  to  his 
works.  Then  must  the  holy,  obedient  christian  hear  f^om 
his  Redeemer's  mouth.  Come  ve  blessed  of  the  father,  in* 
herit  the  kinedom,  d^.  Til!  then  the  devils  think  their 
torment  to  be  before  their  time.  'Tis  when  he  shall  appear 
we  shall  be  like  him,  and  see  him  as  he  is.  That  noted 
day  i&  the  day  of  being  presented  faultless  with,  exceeding 
joy.  And  divers  things  there  are  obviously  enough  to  be 
reflected  on,  which  cannot  but  be  mderstood  to  contribute 
much  to  the  increase  and  improvement  of  this  mchoate 
bleawdness.  The  acquisition  of  a  glorified  body.  For 
our  vile  bodies  shall  be  so  far  transfigured,  as  to  be  made 
like  "  [conform  toj  the  glorious  body  of  the  Saviour,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  and  this  shall  be  when  he  shall 
appear  from  heaven,  where  saints  here  below  are  required 
to  nave  their  commerce,  as  the  enfranchised  citizens  there- 
of, and  from  whence  they  are  to  continue  looking  for  him 
in  the  meantime.  When  he  terminates  and  puts  a  period 
to  that  expectation  of  his  saints  on  earth,  then  shall  that 
great  change  be  made,  t.  e.  when  he  actually  appears,  at 
which  time  the  trumpet  sounds,  >  and  even  sleeping  dust 
itself  awakes;  the  hallowed  dust  of  them  that  slept  in 
Jenxis  first,  who  are  then  to  come  wi(h  him.  This  change 
may  well  be  conceived  to  add  considerably  to  their  felici- 
ty. A  natural  congruity  and  aj^etite  is  now  answered 
and  satisfied,  which  did  either  he  dormant,  or  was  under 
somewhat  an  anxious  restless  expectation  before ;  neither 
of  which  could  well  consist  with  a  state  of  blessedness, 
every  way  already  perfect.  And  that  there  is  a  real  de- 
sire and  expectation  of  this  change,  seems  to  be  plainly  in- 
timated in  those  words  of  Job,  J  All  the  days  of  my  ap- 
pointed time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come ;  where  he 
must  rather  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  resurrection 
than  of  death ;  (as  his  words  are  commonly  mistaken,  and 
misapplied;)  as  will  appear  by  settirg  down  the  context 
from  the  seventh  verse,  for  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be 

out  those  very  corporeal  ppiritt  than  by  them.  However,  Mnrose  thrm  never 
so  indispensably  neoomary-  to  those  more  noble  operations  nr  the  soul,  ft  maf 
easily  be  ftnninhed  with  them,  and  in  freater  plenty  and  purity,  ftom  the  am* 
bicnt  ai'',  <or  eifier.)  than  from  a  dull,  torjnd  body ;  with  some  rart  of  which 
air.  if  we  mippofe  it  to  contract  s  vital  union,!  know  no  rational  principle  that 
is  wronfPed  by  the  suppo«irion,  though  neither  do  I  know  any  tlmt  can  necee- 
sarily  inibr  i'.  As  therefore  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  activity  out  of  this  emth- 
ly  body,  ha^  favour  and  friendiihip  em Mifh  fVom  philosophen ;  so  I  doiibt  not. 
but  uron  the  most  strict  and  ritid  dismiisition.  it  would  be  as  much  belKunded 
(or  rather  righted)  by  philosophy  i'self ;  and  that  their  reason  would  aflord  it 
as  i*mct,  and  mora  considerable  defbnee,  than  their  authority. 

In  tlie  meantime,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  with  some  resentment,  that 
this  doctrine  should  find  the  generality  of  learned  iwcans  more  ftirward  advo- 
catfMi  thai  Mime  learned  and  worthy  patrons  of  the  Christian  fiiith :  wliieh 
is  only  fanputaUe  to  the  undue  measure  and  e>ce»'  of  an  otherwise  Just  mal. 
in  these  latter,  <'nr  the  resurrection  of  the  bodj ;  so  flir  transnortins'  them,  that 
they  became  willinf  to  let  fo  one  troth,  thatfthey  mii;ht  hoM  another  the  (hat- 
er :  and  to  ramom  'his  at  the  too  dear  (and  unnecessary)  expense  of  the  for- 
mer: arcountinc,  they  couki  never  make  sure  enoush  the  resuirectiun  of  the  body, 
without  making  the  soul's  dependance  on  it  so  abmlute  and  necessary,  that  it 
should  be  able  to  do  nothing  but  sleep  m  the  meanwhile.  Whweas  it  seems  a 
great  deal  more  unooncei^'abk),  how  such  a  beuig  as  the  «oul  is,  onoe  quit  of  the 
entandements  and  encumbrances  of  the  body,  should  sleep  at  all,  than  bow  it 
should  act  without  Uie  body. 

s  See  Dr.  Hammond's  Annot  in  loc. 

t  Dan.  xii.  3.  John  xiv.  19.  3  Cor.  xv.  9  Thess.  iv.  ftc. 

a  Mn-aoyauartoit,  nuMMibw.    PhiL  iiL  90. 91. 

z  1  TheK.lv.  M,  15.  U.'^  r  Chap,  xhr, !«. 
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cat  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender 
branch  thereof  will  not  cease.  Though  the  root  thereof 
wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the 

f  round:  yet  through  the  scent  of  water,  it  will  bud  and 
ring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  But  man  dieth  and  was- 
teth  away ;  yea,  man  gireth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  1 
As  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  flood  decayeth,  and 
drieth  up;  so  man  lieth  down,  and  raiseth  not  till  the  hear 
yens  be  no  more :  they  shall  not  be  awakened  nor  nosed 
out  of  their  sleep.  O  that  thon  wonldst  hide  me  in  the 
grave,  that  thou  wouldest  keep  me  secret  till  thy  wrath  be 
past,  that  thou  wouldest  appoint  me  a  set  time,  and  remem- 
ber me  1  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  1  All  the  days 
of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  tilt  my  change  come. 
Thou  shiut  call,  and  I  will  answer  thee ;  thou  wflt  have  a 
desire  to  the  work  of  thy  hands.  He  first  speate  accord- 
ing  to  common  a|>prehension,  and  sensible  appearance, 
touching  the  hopeless  state  of  man  in  death :  as  though  it 
were  less  c^mbte  of  reparation  than  that  of  some  inferior 
creatures,  unto  the  end  of  ver.  10.  And  then  gradually 
discovers  his  better  hope ;  betrays  this  faith^  as  it  were, 
obliquely,  touching  this  point;  lets  it  break  out,  first,  in 
some  obscure  s[linmierings,  (ver.  11, 13.)  giving  us,  in  his 
protasis^  a  similiiude  not  fully  expressive  of  his  seeming 
meaning,  for  waters  and  floods  that  fail  may  be  renewed ; 
and  in  nis  a^d^iis  more  openly  intimating,  man's  sleep 
should  be  only  till  the  heavens  were  no  more :  which  tili 
might  be  supposed  to  signify  never^  were  it  not  for  what 
follows,  ver.  13,  where  he  expressly  speaks  his  confidence 
by  way  of  petition,  that  at  a  set  and  appointed  time,  Qod 
would  remember  him,  so  as  to  recall  him  out  of  the  grave : 
and  at  last,  beinff  now  minded  to  speak  out  more  fully,  puts 
the  question  to  himself.  If  a  man  dLe,<shall  he  live  again  1 
and  ^swers  it,  All  the  da^  of  my  appointed  time,  i.  t. 
of  that  appointed  time  which  he  mentioned  before,  when 
God  should  revive  him  out  of  the  dust,  will  I  wait  till 
my  change  come;  i.  e.  that  glorious  change,  when  the  cx>r- 
mption  of  a  loathsome  grave  should  be  exchanged  for 
immortal  glory;  which  he  amplifies,  and  utters  more 
expressly,  ver.  16.  Thou  shalt  call,  and  I  will  answer; 
thou  shalt  have  a  desire  to  the  work  of  thy  hands :  Thou 
wilt  not  always  forget  to  restore  and  perfect  thy  own  cresr 
tare.  , 

And  surely  that  waitjng  is  not  the  act  of  his  inanimate 
sleeping  dust;  but  though  it  be  sppken  of  the  person 
totally  gone  into  kadM,  into  the  invisible  state,  'tis  to  be 
understood  of  that  part  that  should  be  capable  of  such  an 
«ction ;  q.  d.  1,  in  that  p^art  that  shall  be  still  alive,  shall 
patiently  await  thv  wpointed  time  of  reviving  me  in  that 
part  also,  which  deatn  and  the  grave  shall  insult  over  (in 
a  temporary  triumph)  in' the  meantime ;  and  so  will  the 
words  carry  a  facile  commodious  sense,  without  the  unne- 
cessary help  of  an  imaged  j-hetoricai  scheme  of  speech. 
And  then,  that  this  waiting  carries  in  it  a  desirous  expec- 
tation of  some  additional  good,  is  evident  at  first  sight; 
which  therefore  must  needs  add  to  the  satisfaction  and  bless- 
edness of  the  expecting  soul.  And  wherein  it  may  do 
so,  is  not  altogether  unapprehensible.  Admit^that  a  spirit, 
haid  it  never  been  embodied,  might  be  as  well  without  a 
body,  or  that  it  might  be  as  well  provided  of  a  body  out 
of  other  materials ;  'tis  no  unreasonable  supposition,  that 
a  connate  aptitude  to  a  body,  should  render  numan  souls 
more  happy  in  a  body  sufficiently  atteinjpered  to  their  most 
noble  operations.  And  how  much  doth  relation  and  pro- 
priety endear  things,  otherwise  mean  and  inconsiderable  1 
Or  why  should  it  be  thought  strange,  that  a  soul  connatu- 
ralized  to  matter,  should  be  more  particularly  inclined  to  a 
particular  portion  thereof  1  so  as  that  it  should  appropri- 
ate such  a .  part,  and  say  'tis  mine  1  And  will  it  not  be  a 
pleasure,  to  have  a  vitality  diflused  through  what  even 
more  remotely  appertains  to  me,  to  have  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  sitppositum  perfectly  vindicated  from  the 
t^annous  dominion  of  death  1  The  returning  of  the  spi- 
rits into  a  benumbed  or  sleeping  toe  or  finser,  adds  a  con- 
tentment to  a  man  which  he  wanted  before.  Nor  is  it 
hence  necessary  the  soul  should  covet  a  re-union  with 
every  effluvious  particle  of  its  former  body:  a  desire  im- 
planted by  Gk>d  in  a  reasonable  soul  will  aim  at  what  is 
eonvenient,  not  what  shall  be  cumbersome  or  monstrous. 


And  how  pleasant  Will  it  be  to  contemplate  and  admire 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  great  Creator  in  this  so  glo- 
rious a  change,  when  I  shall  find  a  clod  of  earth,  a  heap 
of  dust,  refined  into  a  celestial  purity  and  brightness 
>  when  what  was  sown  in  corruption  shall  be  raised  in  in- 
corruption ;  what  was  sown  in  dishonour,  is  raised  in  glo- 
ry; what  was  sown  in  weakness,  is  raised  in  power;  what 
was  sown  a  natural  body,  is  raised  a  spiritual  body  I  when 
this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal,  immortality,  and  death  be  wholly  swallowed  up  in 
victory !  So  that  this  awaking  may  well  be  understood 
to  carry  that  in  it,  which  may  bespeak  it  the  proper  sea- 
son of  the  saints'  consummate  satisfaction  and  blessedness. 
But  besides  what  it  carries  in  itself,  there  are  other  (more 
extrinsicid)  concurrents  that  do  farther  signali2e  this  sea- 
son, and  import  a  graater  increase  of  ble^edness  then  to 
Good's  holy  ones.  The  body  of  Christ  is  now  completed, 
thefUhiess  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all,  and  all  the  so  near- 
ly related  parts  cannot  but  partake  in  the  perfection  and 
reflected  glory  of  the  whole.  There  is  joy  in  heaven  at 
the  conversion  of  one  sinner,  though  he  have  a  trouble- 
some scene  yet  to  pass  over  afterwards,  in  a  tempting, 
wicked,  unquiet  world ;  how  much  more  when  the  many 
sons  shall  be  all  brought  to  glory  together  !  The  designs 
are  all  now  accomplished,  and  woimd  up  into  the  most 

florious  result  and  issue,  whereof  the  Divine  Providence 
ad  been,  as  in  travail,  for  so  many  thousand  years.  'Tis 
now  seen  how  exauisite  wisdom  governed  the  world,  and 
how  steady  a  tendency  the  most  intricate  and  perplexed 
methods  or  Providence  had,  to  one  stated  and  most  worthy 
end.  Specially  the  constitution,  administration,  and  ends 
of  the  Mediator's  kingdom,  are  now  beheld  in  their  exact 
aptitudes,  order,  and  conspicuous  glory;  when  so  blessed 
an  issue  and  success  shall  commend  and  crown  the  whole 
imdertaking«  The  Divine  authority  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  and  adored ;  his  justice  is  vindicated  and 
satisfied ;  ms  grace  demonstrated  and  magnified  to  the  ut- 
termost. The  whole  assembly  of  saints  solemnly  acquit- 
ted by  public  sentence,  presented  spotless  and  without  ble- 
mish to  Grod,  and  adjudged  to  eternal  blessedness.  'Tis 
the  day  of  solemn  triumph  and  jubilation^  upon  the  finish- 
ing of  all  Glad's  works,  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
wherein  the  Lord  Jesus*  appears  to  be  glorified  in  his 
saints,  and  admired  in  all  that  believe :  upon  which  ensues 
the  resignation  of  the  Mediator's  kingdom,b  (all  the  ends 
of  it  being  now  attained,)  that  the  Father  himself  may  be 
immediately  all  in  all.  How  aptly  then  are  the  fuller  ma- 
nifestations of  God,  the  more  fflurious  display  of  all  his  at- 
tributes, the  larger  and  more  abundant  efiusions  of  himself, 
reserved  (as  the  best  wiiie  to  the  last)  unto  this  joyful  day  i 
Created  perfections  could  not  have  been  before  so  absolute, 
but  they  mifht  admit  of  improvement ;  their  capacities 
not  so  laree,  but  they  might  be  extended  further ;  and  then 
who  can  doubt  but  that  divine  communications  may  also 
have  a  proportionable  increase,  and  that  upon  the  concourse 
of  so  many  great  occasions  they  shall  have  so  1 
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,.    1.  InAnnoe,  That  blewodnen  oob- 

Bi^tg  not  in  any  icnnialetuoyment.  s.  Inibrenoe.  The  apirit  of  matt  (aoea  *t» 
eapaUe  of  ao  hlrh  a  Ueaaedneaa)  ii  a  hefaif  of  Mffa  exeeDeoey. 

.  Use,  And  now  is  our  greatest  work  yet  behind ;  the  im- 
provement of  so  momentous  a  truth,  to  the  afl^ecting  and 
transforming  of  hearts :  that  (if  the  Lord  shall  so  far  vouch- 
safe his  assistance  and  blessing)  they  may  taste  the  sweet- 
ness, feel  the  power,  and  bear  the  impress  and  image  of  iL 
This  is  the  work,  both  of  greatest  necessity,  difficulty,  and 
excellency,  and  unto  which,  all  that  hath  been  done  hi- 
therto, is  but  subservient  and  introductive.  Give  me 
leave,  therefore,  reader,  to  stop  thee  here,  and  demand  of 
thee  ere  thou  go  further;  hast  thou  any  design,  in  turning 
over  these  leaves,  of  bettering  thy  spirit,  of  getting  a  more 
refined,  heavenly  temper  of  soul  1  Art  thou  weary  of  thy 
dross  and  earth,  and  longing  for  the  first  fruits,  the  begin- 
nings of  glory  1  Dost  thou  wish  for  a  soul  meet  for  the 
b  I  Ccr  XT. ». 
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blessedness  hitherto  described  1  What  is  here  written  is 
designed  for  thy  help  and  furtherance.  But  il*  thon  art 
looking  on  these  pages  with  a  wanton  rolling  eye,  hunting 
for  novelties,  or  what  may  gratify  a  pmrient  wii,  a  coy 
aad  soneamish  fancy ;  go  read  a  romance,  or  some  piece 
of  drollery :  know  here's  nothing  for  thy  torn  ;*  and  aread 
to  meddle  with  matters  of  CTerlasting  concernment  with- 
out a  serious  spirit ;  read  not  another  line  till  thou  have 
sighed  out  this  request,  "  Lord,  keep  me  from  trifling  with 
the  things  of  eternity."  Charge  thy  soul  to  consider,  that 
what  thou  art  now  reading  must  be  added  to  thy  account 
against  the  |preal  day.  *Tis  amazing  to  think,  with  what 
iranity  of  mind  the  most  weighty  thin^  of  religion  are 
entertained  amongst  Christians.  Thmgs  that  should 
swallow  up  our  souls,  drink  up  our  spirits,  are  heard  as  a 
tale  that  is  told,  disregarded  by  most,  scorned  by  too  many. 
What  can  be  spoken  so  important,  or  of  so  tremendous 
consequence,  or  of  so  confessed  truth,  or  with  so  awful 
solemnity  and  premised  mention  of  the  sacred  name  of 
the  Lora,  as  not  to  find  either  a  very  slight  entertainment 
or  contemptuous  rejection ;  and  this  by  persons  avowing 
themsel?es  Christians  1  We  seem  to  have  little  or  no 
advanta|;e,  in  urging  men  upon  their  own  principles,  and 
with  thmgs  they  most  readily  and  professiedly  assent  to. 
Their  hearts  are  as  much  untouched,  and  void  of  impres- 
sion by  the  Christian  doctrine,  as  if  they  were  of  another 
religion.  How  unlike  is  the  Cnristian  world  to  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine !  The  seal  is  fair  and  excellent,  but  the  im- 
pression is  languid,  or  not  visible.  Where  is  that  serious 
godliness,  that  heavenliness;  that  puri^,  that  spirimality, 
that  righteousness,  that  peace,  unto  which  the  Christian 
religion  is  most  aptlv  designed  to  work  and  fofm  the  spi- 
rits of  men  1  We  think  to  be  saved  by  an  empty  name : 
and  glory  in  the  show  and  appearance  of  that,  tne  life  and 
power  wnereof  we  hate  and  deride.  'Tis  a  reproach  with 
us  not  to  be  called  a  Christian,  and  a  greater  reproach  to 
be  one.  If  such  and  such  doctrines  obbun  not  in  our  pro- 
fessed belief  we  are  heretics  or  infidels;  if  they  do  in  our 
practice,  we  are  precisians  and  fools.  To  be  so  serious, 
aod  circumspect,  and  strict,  and  holy,  to  make  the  prac- 
tice of  godliness  so  much  oar  business,  as  the  known  and 
avowed  principles  of  our  religion  do  plainly  exact  from 
us,  (yea,  though  we  come,  as  we  ^cannot  but  do,  unspeak- 
ably short  of  that  required  measure,)  is  to  make  one^s  self 
a  common  derision  and  scorn.  Not  to  be  professedly  reli- 
gious is  barbarous,  to  be  so  in  good  earnest  ridiculous.  In 
other  things  men  are-  wont  to  act  and  practise  according  to 
the  known  rules  of  their  several  callings  and  professions, 
and  be  would  be  reckoned  the  common  fool  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  should  not  do  so ;  the  husbandman  that 
should  sow  when  others  reap,  or  contrive  his  harvest  into 
the  depth  of  winter,  or  sow  fitches  and  expect  to  reap 
wheat ;  the  merchant  that  should  venture  abroad  his  most 
precious  commodities  in  a  leaky  bottom,  without  pilot  or 
compass,  or  to  places  not  likely  to  afford  him  any  valuable 
return.  In  religion  onl^r  it  must  be  accounted  absurd,  to 
be  and  do  according  to  its  known,  agreed  principles,  and 
he  a  fool  that  snail  but  practise  as  all  about  him  profess  to 
believe.  Lord !  whence  is  this  apprehended  inconsistency 
between  the  profession  and  practice  of  religion  1  What 
hath  thus  stopified  and  unmanned  the  world,  that  serious- 
ness in  religion  should  be  thought  the  character  of  a  fooll 
that  men  must  visibly  make  a  mockery  of  the  mostfnndar 
mental  articles  of  faith  only  to  save  their  reputation,  and 
be  afraid  to  be  serious  lest  they  should  be  thought  mad  ? 
Were  the  doctrine  here  opened  believed  in  earnest,  were 
the  due  proper  impress  or  it  upon  our  spirits,  or,  (as  the 
pagan  moralist's  expression  is,*)  were  our  minds  transfi- 
gured into  it,  what  manner  of  persons  should  we  be  in  all 
holy  conversation  and  godliness  1  But  'tis  thought  enough 
to  have  it  in  our  creed,  though  never  in  our  hearts;  and 
such  as  will  not  deride  the  holiness  it  should  produce,  yet 
endeavour  it  not,  nor  go  about  to  apply  and  nrge  truths 
upon  their  own  souls  to  any  such  purpose.  What  should 
turn  into  grace  and  spirit  and  life,  turns  all  into  notion  and 
talk ;  and  men  think  all  is  well  ii  their  heads  be  filled  and 
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their  tongues  tipt  with  what  should  transform  their  soula 
and  govern  their  lives.  How  are  the  most  awful  truths, 
and  that  should  have  greatest  power  upon  men's  spirits, 
trifled  with  as  matters  only  of  speculation  and  discourse ! 
They  are  heard  but  as  empty  airy  words,  and  presently 
evaporate,  pass  aw^  into  words  again ;  like  food  (as  «Se* 
neca  speaks)  that  domes  «^  vf tfsetiiiy,  Ae  same  that  it  foas 
taken  in ;  fokUh  (as  he  sauh)  proJUs  net.  nor  makes  any  oc- 
cession  to  the  bodjf  ai  ail.  A  like  oue,  (as  another  ingeni- 
ously 8peaks,<i)  as  if  sheep,  when  thef  had  been  feedinjg, 
should  present  their  shepherds  vrith  the  very  grass  itself  ithuh 
they  had  crept,  and  show  how  mmeh  thiy  had  eaien.  No, 
saith  he,  tkey  concoct  it,  and  so  yield  them  wool  and  milk. 
And  so,  saith  he,  do  not  you  {viz.  when  you  have  been  in- 
structed^ presendy  go  and  utter  words  among  the  more  ig- 
norant, (meaning  they  should  not  do  so  in  a  way  of  osten- 
tation, to  show  how  much  they  knew  more  than  others.) 
''but  works  that  follow  upon  the  concoction  of  what  hath 
been  by  words  made  known  to  them."  Let  Christiahs  be 
ashamed  that  they  need  this  instruction  from  heathen 
teachers. 

Thy  words  were  found  and  i  did  eat  them,  (saith  the 
prophet,)  and  thy  word  was  to  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of 
my  heart.  Divme  truth  is  only  so  far  at  present  grateful, 
or  useful  for  future,  as  'tis  received  by  faith  and  consider- 
ation, and  in  the  love  thereof,  into  the  very  heart,  and 
there  turned  in  sucoum  et  sangyinemr-^wto  real  nutriment 
to  ike  soul !  so  shall  man  live  by  the  word  of  God.  Hence 
is  the  application  of  it  (both  personal  and  ministerial)  of 
so  great  necessity.  If  the  truths  of  the  gospel  were  of  the 
same  alloy  with  some  parts  of  philosophy,  whose  end  is 
attained  as  soon  as  they  are  known ;  if  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine (the  whole  entire  system  of  it)  were  not  a  doctrine 
after  godliness,  if  it  were  not  designed  to  sanctify  and 
make  men  holy ;  or  if  the  hearts  of  men  did  not  reluctate, 
were  easily  receptive  of  its  impressions;  our  work  were  as 
soon  done  as  such  a  doctrine  were  nakedly  proposed :  but 
the  state  of  the  case  in  these  respects  is  known  and  evident. 
The  tenour  and  aspect  of  gospel  truth  speaks  its  end ;  and  ex- 
perience too  plainly  speaks  toe  oppositeness  of  men's  spirits. 
All  therefore  we  read  and  hear  is  lost  if  it  be  not  urgently 
api^ed :  the  Lord  grant  it  be  not  then  too.  Therefore, 
reader,  let  thy  mind  and  heart  concur  in  the  following  im« 

Eruvement  of  this  doctrine,  which  will  be  wholly  compre- 
ended  under  tliesetwo  heads,^Inferences  of  truth,  and— 
Rules  of  duty, — that  are  consequent  and  connatural  Uiereto. 
1.  Inferences  of  truth  deducible  firom  it. 
1.  Infer.  True  blessedness  consists  not  in  any  sensual 
enjoyment.  The  blessedness  of  a  man  can  be  but  one ; 
most  only  one.  He  can  have  but  one  highest  and  b^t 
good.  And  its  proper  character  is,  that  it  finally  satisfies 
and  gives  rest  to  his  spirit.  This  the  face  and  hkeness  of 
God  doth ;  his  glory  teheld  and  participated.  Here  then 
alone  his  full  blessedness  must  be  understood  to  lie. 
Therefore  as  this  might  many  other  ways  be  evinced  to  be 
true ;  so  it  evidently  appears  to  be  the  proper  issue  of  the 
present  truth,  and  is  plainly  proved  by  it.  But,  alas !  it 
needs  a  great  deal  more  to  ble  pressed  than  proved.  O  that 
it  were  but  as  much  considered  as  it  is  known  I  The  ex- 
perience of  almost  six  thousand  years,  hath  (one  would 
thiok  sufficiently)  testified  the  incompetency  of  every 
worldly  thing  to  make  men  happy ;  that  the  present  plea- 
sing or  our  senses,  and  the  gratincation  of  our  animal  part, 
is  not  blessedness;  that  men  are  still  left  unsatisfied  not- 
withstanding. But  the  practice  and  course  of  the  world 
are  such,  as  if  this  were  some  late  and  rare  experiment; 
which  (for  curiosity)  every  one  must  be  trying  over  again. 
Every  age  renews  the  inquiry  afler  an  earthly  felicity;  the 
design  is  entailed,  (as  the  Spanish  designs  are  said  to  be,) 
and  reinforced  with  as  great  a  confidence  and  vigour  from 
age  to  age,  as  if  none  had  been  baffled  or  defeated  in  it  be- 
fore ;  or  that  they  were  very  likely  to  take  act  last.  Had  this 
been  the  alone  folly  of  the  first  aee,  it  had  admitted^  some 
excuse ;  but  that  the  world  should  still  be  cheated  by  the 
same  so  oft  repeated  impostures,  presents  us  with  a  sad 
prospect  of  the  deplorable  state  of  mankind.*    This  their 
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way  fa  their  folly,  yet  their  posterity  approve,  dec.  The 
vearied  wits  and  wasted  estates,  laid  out  upon  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  afford  but  a  faint,  defective  representation 
oTthis  case.  What  chemistry  can  extract  heaven  out  of  a 
clod  of  clay  t  What  art  can  make  blessedness  spring  and 
grow  out  of  this  cold  earth  1  If  all  created  nature  be  vexed 
and  tortured  never  so  long,  who  can  expect  thfa  elixir  1 
Yet  aAer  so  many  frustrated  attempts,  so  much  time  and 
strength  and  labour  lost,  men  are  still  as  eagerly  and  vain- 
ly busy  as  ever ;  are  perpetually  tossed  by  unsatisfied  de- 
sires, labouring  in  the  fire,  wearying  themselves  for  very 
vanity,  distracted  by  the  uncertain,  and  often  contrary,  mo- 
tions of  a  ravenous  appetite,  and  a  blind  mind,  that  would 
be  happy  and  knows  not  how.  With  what  sounding 
bowels,  with  whs^  compassionate  tears,  should  the  state  of 
mankind  be  lamented  by  all  that  understand  the  worth  of 
a  soul !  What  serious  heart  doth  not  melt  and  bleed  for 
miserable  men,  that  are  (through  a  just  nemesisf^  so  per- 
petually mocked  with  shadows,  cheated,  with  false  delu- 
sive appearances,  infatuated  and  betrayed  by  their  own 
senses.  They  walk  but  in  a  vain  show,  disquieting  them- 
selves in  vajin ;  their  days  flee  away  as  a  shadow,  their 
strength  is  only  labour  and  sorrow ;  while  they  nse  up 
early  and  lie  down  late,  to  seek  rest  in  trouble,  and  life  in 
death.  They  run  away  from  blessedness  while  they  pretend 
to  pursue  it,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  down  without 
regret  to  perdition,  "  as  an  ox  to  the  slaughter,  and  a  fool 
to  the  correction  of  the  stocks,  till  a  dart  strikes  through 
their  liver:"  descend  patiently  to  the  chambers  of  death, 
not  so  much  as  once  thinking,  whither  are  we  going  1 
dream  of  nothing  but  an  earthly  paradise,  till  they  find 
themselves  amidst  the  infernal  regions. 

2.  Infer.  The  spirit  of  man,  inasmuch  as  'tis  capable  of 
such  a  blessedness,  appears  an  excellent  creature.'  Its  na- 
tural capacity  is  supposed;  for  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  his 
own  numerical  person,  the  same  that  then  writ ;  I  shall  be- 
hold; shall  be  satisfied :  take  away  this  supposUum^  and  it 
could  not  be  so  said:  or  as  in  Job's  words ;  I  shall  behold 
him,  and  not  another  for  me ;  it  would  certainly  be  another, 
not  the  same.  Judge  hence  the  excellency  of  a  human  soul 
(the  principal  subject  of  this  blessedness)  without  addition 
of  any  new  natural  powers;  'tis  capable  of  the  vision  of 
God ;  of  partaking  unto  satisfaction  the  Divine  likeness. 
And  is  not  that  an  excellent  creature,  that  is  capable  not 
only  of  surveying  the  creation  of  God,  passing  through  the 
several  ranks  and  orders  of  created  bemgs ;  but  of  ascend- 
ing to  the  Being  of  beings,  of  contemplating  the  Divine 
excellencies,  of  beholding  the  bright  and  glorious  face  of 
the  blessed  God  himself;  till  it  have  look^  itself  into  his 
very  likeness,  and  have  his  entire  image  inwroujgfht  into  it. 
The  dignity  then  of  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  circumstances  of  its  present  state,  as  'tis  here  clad 
with  a  sordid  flesh,  inwrapped  in  darkness,  and  grovelling 
in  the  dust  of  the  earth :  out  consider  the  improvableness 
of  its  natural  powers  and  faculties ;  Uie  high  perfections  it 
may  attain,  and  the  foundations  of  how  glorious  a  state 
are  laid  in  its  very  nature.  And  then  wl»  can  tell,  whe- 
ther its  possible  advancement  is  more  to  be  admired,  or  its 
present  calamity  deplored.  Might  this  consideration  be 
permitted  to  settle  and  fix  itself  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  could 
any  thin?  be  so  grievous  to  them,  as  their  so  vast  distance 
from  such  an  attainable  blessedness ;  or  any  thing  be  so  in- 
dustriously avoided,  so  earnestly  abhorred,  as  that  viler 
dejection  and  abasement  of  themselves :  when  they  are  so 
low  already  by  Divine  disposition,  to  descend  lower  by 
their  own  wickedness;  when  they  are  already  fallen  as 
low  as  earth,  to  precipitate  themselves  as  low  as  hell.  How 
generous  a  disdain  should  that  thought  raise  in  men's  spi- 
rits, of  that  vile  servitude  to  which  they  have  subjected 
themselves,  a  servitude  to  brutal  lusts,  to  sensual  inclina- 
tions and  desires ;  as  if  the  highest  happiness  they  did  pro- 
ject to  themselves  were  the  satisfaction  of  these  1    Would 
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they  not  with  an  heroic  scorn  turn  away  their  eyes  from 
beholding  vanity,  did  they  consider  their  own  capacity  of 
beholding  the  Divine  glory  1  could  they  satisfy  themselves 
to  become  h  like  the  beasts  that  perish,  did  thev  think  of 
being  satisfied  with  the  likeness  of  Goa  1  And  who  can 
conceive  unto  what  degree  this  aegravates  the  sin  of  man, 
that  he  so  little  minds  (as  it  will  their  misery,  that  shall 
fall  short  of)  this  blessedness !  Thev  had  spirits  capable  of 
it  Consider,  thou  sensual  man,  whose  happiness  lies  in 
colours,  and  tastes,  and  sounds,  Tas  the  moralist  ingeniously 
speaks,)  that  herdest  thyself  with  brute  creatures,  and  aim- 
est  no  nigher  than  they ;  as  little  lookest  up,  and  art  as 
much  a  stranger  to  the  thoughts  and  desires  ol  heaven :  thy 
creation  did  not  set  thee  so  low ;  they  are  where  they  were ; 
but  thou  art  fallen  from  thy  excellency.  God  did  not  make 
thee  a  brute  creature,  but  thou  thyself.  Thou  hast  yet  a 
spirit  about  thee,  that  might  understand  its  own  orig[inal, 
and  alliance  to  the  Father  of  spirits ;  that  hath  a  designs^ 
tion  in  its  nature  to  higher  converses  and  employments. 
Many  myriads  of  such  spirits,  of  no  higher  originid  excel- 
lency than  thy  own,  are  now  in  the  presence  of  the  highest 
Majesty ;  are  prying  into  the  Eternal  glory,  contemplating 
the  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature,  behokLing  the  un- 
vailed  face  of  Gkkl,  which  transfuses  upon  them  its  own 
satisfying  likeness.  Thou  art  not  so  low-bom,  but  thou 
mightest  attain  this  state  also.  That  sovereisB  Lord  and 
Author  of  all  things  calls  thee  to  it ;  his  goodness  invites 
thee,  his. authority  enjoins  thee,  to  turn  thy  thoughts  and 
designs  this  way.  Fear  not  to  be  thought  immodest  or  pns 
sumptnous:  i'tis  but  a  dutifhl  ambition;  en  obedient  as- 
piring. Thou  art  under' a  law  to  be  thus  happy;  nor  doth 
it  bind  thee  to  any  natural  impossibility ;  it  designs  instruc- 
tions to  thee,  not  delusion ;  guidance,  not  mockery.  When 
thou  art  required  to  apply  and  turn  thy  soul  to  this  blessed- 
ness, 'tis  not  the  same  thing  as  if  thou  wert  bidden  to  re- 
move a  mountain,  to  pluck  down  a  star,  or  create  a  world 
Thou  art  here  put  upon  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to 
the  prime^ned  nature  of  man ;  and  though  it  be  to  a  vast 
heignt,  thou  must  ascend :  'tis  by  so  easy  and  familiar  me- 
thods, by  so  apt  gradations,  that  thou  will  besen.sibleof  no 
violence  done  to  thy  nature  in  all  thy  way.  Do  but  make 
some  trials  with  thyself;  thou  wilt  soon  mid  nothing  is  the 
hindenmce  but  an  unwilling  heart.  Try  however  (which 
will  suflice  to  let  thee  discern  thy  own  capacity,  and  will 
be  a  likely  means  to  make  thee  willing)  how  far  thon  canst 
understand  and  trace  the  way  (complying  with  it  at  least 
as  reasonable)  that  leads  to  this  blessedness.  Retire  a  little 
into  'thjrbelf ;  forget  awhile  thy  relation  to  this  sensible 
world ;  summon  in  thy  self-reflecting  and  considering  pow- 
ers: thou  wilt  presently  perceive  thou  art  not  already  nap- 
py, thou  art  in  some  part  unsatisfied ;  and  thence  wilt  easily 
understand,  inasmuch  as  thou  art  not  happy  in  thyself, 
that  it  must  be  something,  as  yet  without  thee,  must  make 
thee  so :  and  nothing  can  make  thee  happy,  but  what  is 
in  that  respect  better  than  thyself;  or  hath  some  perfection 
in  it,  whicn  thou  findest  wanting  in  thyself  A  little  fur- 
ther discourse  or  reasoning  with  thyself,  will  easily  per- 
suade thee,  thou  hast  something  better  about  thee  than  that 
luggage  of  flesh  thou  goest  with  to  and  fro  ;  for  thou  well 
knowest,  thatk  is  not  capable  of  reason  and  discourse:  and 
that  the  power  of  doing  so  is  a  higher  perfection  than  any 
thou  canst  entitle  it  to;  and  that  therefore,  besides  thy 
bulky,  material  part,  thou  must  have  such  a  thing  as  a  spi- 
rit or  soul  belonging  to  thee^  to  which  that,  and  thy  other 
perfections,  not  compatible  to  gross  matter,  may  agree. 
Thou  wilt  readily  assent,  that  thou  canst  never  be  happy, 
while  thy  better  and  more  noble  part  is  unsatisfied ;  and 
that  it  can  only  be  satisfied  with  something  suitable  and 
connatural  to  it.  That  therefore  thy  happiness  must  lie  in 
something  more  excellent  than  this  material  or  sensible 
world,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  grateful  and  suitable  to  thy 
soul,  yea,  in  something  that  may  be  better,  and  more  ex- 
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cellent  than  thy  soul  itself,  otherwise  how  can  it  better  and 
perfect  that.i  As  thou  canst  not  but  acknowledge  thy 
soul  to  be  spiritual  and  immateri^,  so  if  thou  attend  thou 
wilt  soon  see  caose  to  acknowledge  a  spiritual  or  immate- 
rial being,  better  and  more  perfect  than  thy  own  soul.  For 
its  perfections  were  not  self-originate,  they  were  therefore 
derived  from  something,  for  that  reason  confessedly  more 
excellent ;  whence  at  last  also  thou  wilt  find  it  unavoidably 
imposed  upon  thee,  to  apprehend  and  adore  a  Being  abso- 
lutely pertiect,  and  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  more 
perfect;  the  first  subject  and  common  fountain  of  all  per- 
fections, which  hath  them  underived  in  himself,  and  can 
derive  them  unto  inferior  created  beines.^  Upon  this  eter- 
nal and  self-essential  Being,  the  inmiitely  blessed  God, 
thou  necessarily  dependest,  and  owest  therefore  constant 
subjection  and  obedience  to  him.  Thou  hast  indeed  of- 
fended him,  and  art  thereby  cut  off  from  all  interest  in 
him,  and  intercourse  with  him ;  but  he  hath  prochiimed  in 
his  gospel,  his  willingness  to  be  reconciled,  and  that  through 
the  sufferings,  righteousness,  and  intercession  of  his  onfy- 
begotten  Son,  thy  merciful  Redeemer,  the  way  is  open  for 
thy  restitution  and  recovery;  that  thoumayst  partake  from 
him  whaterer  perfection  is  wanting  to  thy  blessedness. 
Nothing  is  reouired  from  thee  in  order  hereunto,  but  that, 
relying  on  ana  submittingto  thy  Redeemer's  gracious  con- 
duct, thou  turn  thy  mind  and  heart  towards  thy  God,  to 
know  him,  and  confoi^n  to  him ;  to  view  and  imitate  the 
Divine  perfections ;  the  faithful  endeavour  and  inchoation 
whereor,  will  have  this  issue  and  reward,  the  clear  vision 
and  full  participation  of  them.  So  that  the  way  and  work 
differ  not,  in  nature  and  kind,  from  thy  end  and  reward ; 
thy  duty  from  thy  blessedness.  Nor  are  either  repuniant 
to  the  natural  constitution  of  thy  own  soul.  What  violence 
is  there  done  to  reasonable  nature  in  all  this  1  or  what  can 
hinder  thee  herein,  but  a  most  culpably  averse  and  wicked 
heart  1  Did  thy  reason  ever  turn  off  thy  soul  from  God  1 
was  it  not  thy  corruption  Only  1  What  vile  images  dost 
thou  receive  from  earthly  objects,  which  deform  thv  soul, 
while  thou  industriously  avertest  thy  Maker's  likeness 
that  would  perfect  it !  How  full  is  thv  mind  and  heart  of 
vanity !  how  empty  of  God !  Were  this  through  natural 
incapacity,  thou  wert  an  innocent  creature;  it  were  thy 
infelicitv,  (negative  I  mean,)  not  thy  crime ;  and  must  be 
resolvea  into  the  sovereign  will  of  thv  Creator,  not  thy  own 
disobedient  will.  But  when  this  shall  appear  the  true 
state  of  thy  case,  and  thou  shalt  hear  it  from  the  mouth 
of  thy  Judge,  "  Thou  didst  not  like  to  retain  me  in  thy 
knowledge  or  love;  thou  hadst  reason  and  will  to  use 
about  meaner  objects,  but  none  for  me;  thou  couldfft 
sometimes  have  spared  me  a  glance,  a  cast  of  thine  eye  at 
least,  when  thou  didst  rather  choose  it  should  be  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth :  a  thought  of  me  had  cost  thee  as  little, 
might  as  soon  have  been  thought,  as  of  this  or  that  vanity ; 
but  thy  heart  was  not  with  me.  I  banish  thee,  therefore, 
that  presence  which  thou  never  lovedst.  I  deny  thee  the 
vision  thou  didst  always  shun,  and  the  impression  of  my 
likeness  which  thou  didst  ever  hate.  I  eternally  abandon 
thee  to  the  darkness  and  deformities  which  were  ever 
grateful  to  thee.  Thine  is  a  self-created  hell ;  the  fruit  of 
thy  own  choice;  no  invitations  or  persuasions  of  mine 
could  keep  thee  from  it."  How  wilt  thou  excuse  thy  fault, 
or  avert  thy  doom!  what  arguments  or  apologies  shall 
defend  thy  caose  agaiiist  these  pleadings  1  T^ay,  what  ar- 
mour shall  defend  thy  soul  against  its  own  wounding 
self-reflections  hereupon  1  when  every  thought  shall  be  a 
dart;  and. a  convictea  conscience  an  ever-gnawing  worm, 
a  fiery  serpent  with  endless  involutions  ever  winding  about 
thy  heart  1 

'It  will  now  be  sadly  thought  on,  how  often  thou  sawest 
thy  way  and  decjinedst  it ;  knewest  thy  duty  and  didst  waive 
it;  understoodest  thy  interest  and  didst  slight  it;  appro- 
vedst  the  th'mgs  that  were  more  excellent,  and  didst  re- 
ject them.  How  often  thou  didst  prevaricate  with  thy 
light,  and  run  counter  to  thine  own  eyes;  while  things, 
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confessedly  most  worthy  of  thy  thoughts  and  porsuitsj 
were  overlooked,  and  empty  soadows  ea^rly  pursued: 
Thy  own  heart  will  now  feelmgly  tell  thee,  it  was  not  want 
of  capacity,  but  inclination^  that  cut  thee  off  from  blessed- 
ness. Thou  wilt  now  bethink  thyself,  that  when  life  and 
immortality  were  brought  to  light  before  thy  eyes  in  the 
gospel,  and  thou  wast  told  of  this  future  blessedness  of  the 
saints,  and  pressed  to  follow  holiness,  as  without  which 
thou  couldst  not  see  God ;  it  was  a  reasonable  man  was 
spoken  to,  that  had  a  power  to  understand,  and  judge^  and 
cnoose;  not  a  stone  or  a  brute.  Thy  capacity  of^  this 
blenedness  makes  thee  capable  also  of  the  most  exquisite 
torment ;  and  reflected  on,  actually  infers  it.  How  pas- 
sionately, but  vainly,  wilt  thou  then  cry  out,  "  O  that  I 
had  filled  up  the  place  of  any  the  meanest  creature  through- 
out the  whole  creation  of  God,  that  I  had  been  a  gnat,  or 
a  fly,  or  had  never  been,  rather  than  to  have  so  noble, 
abused  powers  eternally  to  reckon  for!  Yea,  and  thou 
must  reckon  for  not  only  the  actual  light  and  good  impres- 
sions thou  hadst,  but  even  all  thou  wast  capable  of^and 
mightest  have  attained.  Thou  shalt  now  recount  with  an- 
guish and  horror  (and  rend  thy  own  soul  with  the  thoughts) 
what  thou  mightest  now  have  been ;  how  excellent  and 
glorious  a  creature!  hadst. thou  not  contrived  thy  own 
misery,  and  conspired  with  the  devil  against  thyself,  how 
to  deform  and  destroy  thy  own  soul.  While  this  rememr 
brance  shall  alwaysafresh  return,  that  nothing  was  enjoined 
thee  as  a  duty,  or  propounded  as  thy  bles^dness,  but  what 
thou  wast  made  capable  of;  and  that  it  was  not  fatal  ne- 
cessity, but  a  wilful  choice,  made  thee  miserable. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

InAmnee  8.   Thai  a.change  of  heart  b  neccMarr  tothls  bl<wc*ie».   Tig 
pretenoM  of  unfodty  men.  whowby  they  wmJd  avoid  the  neoeaitr  of  thta 
change,    five  coiwdeiatioae  propoMd  in  older  to  tlw  dvtoeU^ 
of  lueh  pretoocee.    A  pailkiilw  dtKUHMo  and  reftitation  of  thoee  pn- 


3.  Tis  a  mighty  change  must  pass  upon  the  souls  of 
men  in  order  to  their  enjoyment  or  this  blessedness.  This 
equally  follows  from  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
substantial  parts  of  it.  as  of  the  qualifying  righteoosness 
pre-required  to  it.  A  little  reflection  upon  the  common 
state  and  temper  of  men's  spirits,  will  soon  enforce  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  vision  of  God,  and  conformity 
to  him,  are  things  above  their  reach,  and  which  they  are 
never  likely  to  take  satisfaction  in,  or  at  all  to  savour, 
till  they  become  otherwise  disposed  than  before  the  reno- 
vating change  they  are.  The  text  expresses  no  more  in 
stating  the  qualifiied  subject  of  this  blessedness  in  righU- 
ausness,  than  it  evidently  implies  in  the  account  it  gives  of 
this  blessedness  itself,  that  it  lies  in  seeing  God,  and  being 
satisfied  with  his  likeness.  As  soon  as  it  is  considered, 
that  the  blessedness  of  souls  is  slated  here,  what  can  be  a 
more  obvious  reflection  than  this ;  I-ord,  then  how  great 
a  cbiLDge  must  they  undergo !  What,  such  souls  be  blessed 
in  seeing  and  partiUdng  the  divine  likeness,  that  never 
loved  it !  were  so  much  his  enemies  I  Tis  true  they  are 
naturally  capable  of  it,  which  speaks  their  ori^al  excel- 
lency ;  but  they  are  morally  uncapable,  i  e,  indisposed  and 
averse,  which  as  truly,  and  most  sadly  speaks,  their  present 
vileness;  and  the  sordid,  abject  temper  they  now  are  of. 
They  are  destitute  of  no  natural  powers  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  this  blessedness;  but  in  the  mean  time  have 
them  so»  depraved  by  impure  and  vicious  tinctures,  that 
they  cannot  relish  it,  or  the  means  to  it.  They  have  rea- 
sonable souls,  furnished  with  intellective  and  elective  fa- 
culties, but  labouring  under  a  manifold  distemper  and  dis- 
affection; that  theyb  cannot  receive,  they  cannot  savour, 
the  thiuM  of  God,  or  what  is  spirituaU  They  want  the 
tidarta,  'as  we  express  it,)  the  well-disposedness  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  intimated  Luke  ix.  ®.  the  UvifdnK, 

tfane.""ehat  wbueoofei  deniee  the  erirtenca  of  an  abeotatepeiftet  being,  eon- 
tradieti  himeelf  in  the  denial,  inaamueh  as  neewelty  of  wtfieoce  h  foejuded 
in  the  very  tulqect  of  the  negaUQQ,-aome  aoooimtlng  H  fopfam.  and  it  betaff 
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4he  meetnesSi  the  aptitude,  or  idoneity  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light,  Col.  i.  1% 

A  settled  aversion  from  Qod  hath  fastened  its  roots  in 
the  very  spirits  of  their  minds }  (for  that  is  stated  ^  as  the 
prime  sabject  of  the  change  to  be  made })  and  how  can  they 
take  pleasure  in  the  vision  and  participation  of  his  glory  1 
Whereas  by  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  they  should 
be  changed  into  the  same  image;  a  veil  is  upcm  the  heart 
till  it  turn  to  the  Lord,  as  was  said  concerning  the  Jews, 
S  Cor.  iii.  14.  The  Qod  of  this  world  hath  blinded  their 
minds,  lest  (that  transforming  light)  the  light  of  the  glo- 
rious gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should 
shine  unto  them,  chap.  iv.  4.  They  are  alienated  d  from 
the  life  of  God,  through  their  ignorance  and  blindness  of 
heart.  The  life  they  choose  is  to  be  iSut  kf  K6vpna^  atheists, 
or«  without  Ood  in  the  world.  They  like  not  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge,  are  willingly  ignorant  of  him,  say 
to  him,  "  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
th3r  ways."  The  Lord  looks  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
cmldren  of  men,  to  see  if  any  will  understand,  if  any  will 
seek  after  God;  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  is,  there  is 
none  that  doth  good,  no  not  one.  They  are  r  haters  of  God, 
as  our  Saviour  accused  the  Jews,  and  Saint  Paul  the  Gten- 
tiles  ;v  are  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God. 
Their  understandings  are  dark,  their  minds  vain,  their 
wills  obstinate,  their  consciences  seared,  their  hearts  hard 
and  dead,  their  lives  one  continued  rebellion  against  God 
and  a  defiance  to  heaven.  At  howTast  a  distance  are 
such  souls  from  such  blessedness !  The  notion  and  nature 
of  blessedness  must  sure  be  changed,  or  the  temper  of 
their  spirits.  Either  they  must  have  new  hearts  created, 
or  a  new  heaven,  if  ever  they  be  happy.  And  such  is  the 
stupid  dotage  of  vain  man,  he  can  more  easily  persuade 
himself  to  Mlieve,  that  the  sun  itself  should  be  transformed 
into  a  dunghill,  that  the  holy  God  should  lay  aside  his 
nature,  and  turn  heaven  into  a  place  of  impure  darkness ; 
than  that  he  himself  should  need  to  undergo  a  change.  O 
the  powerf\U  infatuation  of  self-love,  that  men  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness  should  think  'tis  well  with  their  spirits,  and 
fancy  themselves  in  a  case  good  enough  to  enjoy  divine 
pleasure ;  that  (as  the  toad's  venom  offends  not  itself)  their 
loathsome  wickedness,  which  all  good  men  detest,  is  a 
pleasure  to  them;  and  while  'tis  as  the  poison  of  asps 
under  their  lips,  they  roll  it  as  a  dainty  bit,  revolve  it  m 
their  thoughts  with  delight  1  Their  wickedness  speaks 
itself  out  to  the  very  hearts  >»  of  others,  while  it  never  affects 
their  own ;  and  is  found  out  to  be  hateful,  while  they  still 
continue  flattering  themselves.  And  because  they  are 
without  spot  in  their  own  eyes:  they  adventure  so  high, 
as  to  presume  themselves  so  m  tne  pure  eyes  of  God  too ; 
and  instead  of  designing  to  be  like  God,  they  already  ima- 
gine himi  such  a  one  as  themselves.  Hence  their  allot- 
ment of  time  (in  the  whole  of  it,  the  Lord  knows,  little 
enough^  for  the  workingout  of  their  salvation  spends  apace ; 
while  they  do  not  so  much  as  understand  their  busmess. 
Their  measured  hour  is  almost  out ;  an  immense  eternity 
is  coming  on  upon  them ;  and  lo !  they  stand  as  liien  that 
cannot  find  their  hands«  Urge  them  to  the  speedy,  serious 
endeavour  of  a  heart-change,  earnestly  to  intend  the  busi- 
ness of  regeneration,  of  becoming  new  creatures ;  they  seem 
to  understand  it  as  little  as  if  they  were  spoken  to  in  an 
unknown  tongue ;  and  are  in  the  like  posture  with  the 
confounded  builders  of  Babel,  they  know  not  what  we 
mean,  or  would  put  them  upon.  They  wonder  what  we 
would  have  them  do.  "  They  are  (say  they)  orthodox 
Christians :  they  believe  all  the  articles  of  tne  Christian 
creed:  they  detest  all  heresy  and  false  doctrine:  they  are 
no  strangers  to  the  house  of  God ;  but  diligently  attend 
the  enjoined  solemnities  of  public  worship:  some  possibly 
can  say,  they  are  sober,  just,  charitable,  peaceable;  and 
others  that  can  boast  less  of  their  virtues,  yet  say,  they  are 
sorry  for  their  sins,  and  pray  God  to  forgive  them."  And 
if  we  urge  them  concemmg  their  translation  from  the  state 
of  nature  to  that  of  grace,  their  becoming  new  creatures, 
their  implantation  into  Christ:  they  say  they  have  been 
baptized,  and  therein  regenerate,  and  what  would  we  have 
morel 
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But  to  how  little  purpose  is  it  to  equivocate  with  God! 
to  go  about  to  put  a  fioif acy  upon  the  Judge  of  spirits !  or 
esci^  the  animadversion  of  his  fiery  laming  eye!  or 
elude  his  determinaticms,  and  pervert  the  true  mtent  and 
meaning  of  his  most  established  constitutions  and  laws! 
Darest  Uiou  venture  thy  soul  upon  it  1  that  this  is  all  God 
means,  byk  having  a  new  heart  created,  a  right  spirit 
renewed  in  us:  by  being  made  God's i  worlanansnip, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works;  bv"  becoming 
new  creatures,  old  things  beinr  done  away,  all  things  made 
new ;  by  B  so  learning  tne  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  the  put^ 
tine  ofi'^the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  which  after 
God  is  created  in  riffhteouaness  and  t^rue  holiness;  by* 
being  begotten  of  God's  own  will  by  the  word  of  truth,  to 
be  (the  dma^x^)  the  chief  excellency,  the  prime  glory,  (as 
certainly  his  new  creature  is  his  heist  creature,)  the  fint- 
fruits,  or  the  devoted  part  of  all  his  creatures^  by  p  having 
Christ  formed  in  us;  by  partaking  the  Divinfe  nature,  the 
incorruptible  seed,  the  seed  of  God;  by  being  l>om  of  God, 
spirit  or  Spirit,  as  of  earthlv  parents  we  are  bom  flesh  of 
flesh.  When  my  eternal  bfe^edness  lies  upon  it,  had  I 
not  need  to  be  sure  that  I  hit  the  true  meaning  of  these 
scriptures  1  especially,  that  at  least  I  fall  not  below  it,  and 
rest  not  in  any  thing  short  of  what  Scripture  makes  indis- 
pensably necessaiT  to  my  entering  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  1  1  professedly  wave  controversies ;  and  'tis  pitv  so 
practical  a  business  as  this  I  am  now  upon,  and  upon  which 
salvation  so  much  depends,  should  ever  have  been  encum- 
bered with  any  controversy.  And  therefore,  though  I  shall 
not  digress  so  far,  as  to  undertake  aparticular  and  distinct 
handlmg  here  of  this  work  of  God  upon  the  soul,  yet  I 
shall  propound  something  in  general,  touching  the  change 
necessarily  previous  to  this  blesseaness,  Twherein  that 
necessity  is  evidenceabie  from  the  nature  oi  this  blessed- 
ness which  is  the  busine^  I  have  in  hand,)  that  I  hope 
will  pass  among  Christians  for  acknowledged  truth,  not 
liable  to  dispute,  though  the  Lord  knows  it  oe  little  con- 
sidered. My  design  being  rather  to  awaken  souls  to  the 
consideration  of  known  and  agreed  things,  than  to  perplex 
them  about  unknown.    Consider  therefore : 

First,  That  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  forementioned 
and  other  like  passages,  do  plamly  hold  forth  the  necessity  of 
a  real  chaiige  to  be  made  m  the  temper  and  dispositions  of 
the  soul ;  and  not  a  relative  only,  reacting  its  state.  Thia 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  that  acknowledge  a  real  inherent 
depravation,  propagated  in  the  nature  of  man.  No,  nor 
denied  by  them  that  grant  such  a  corruption  to  be  general 
and  continued  among  men ;  whether  by  imitation  only,  or 
what  way  soever.  And  willing  I  am  to  meet  men  upon 
their  own  principles  and  concessions,  however  erroneous 
or  short  of^  the  truth  they  may  be,  while  they  are  yet  im- 
provable to  their  own  advan  lage.  Admit  U>at  regeneration, 
or  the  new-birth  includes  a  change  of  our  relation  and  state 
God  ward ;  doth  it  therefore  exclude  an  intrinsic,  subjective 
chanee  of  the  inclinations  and  tendencies  of  the  soul  1  And 
if  it  did,  yet  other  terms  are  more  peculiarly  appropriate 
to,  and  most  expressly  point  out,  this  very  change  alone ;  as 
that  of  conversion,  or  of  turning  to  €k)d ;  of  being  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  mind;  of  putting  off  the  old' man  that 
is  corrupt  by.  &c.  and  putting  on  the  new  man,  which  is 
created  m  rignteousness  and  true  holiness,  Ac.  of  partaking 
the  Divine  nature.  It  matters  not  if  this  or  that  ex- 
pression be  understood  by  some,  more  principally  in 
another  sense,  the  thing  itself,  of  which  we  speak,  is  as 
clearly  expressed,  and  as  urgently  pressed,  (as  there  was 
cause;  as  any  other  matter  whatsoever  tnrbughout  the 
whole  book  of  God.  But  men  are  slower  of  belief,  as 
to  this  great  article  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  than  to 
most  (I  might  say  any)  other.  This  truth  more  directly 
assaults  the  strong  holds  of  the  devil  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  is  of  more  immediate  tendency  to  subvert  his  kingdom ; 
therefore  they  are  most  unwilling  to  have  it  true,  and  most 
hardly  believe  it.  Here  they  are  so  madly  bold,  as  to  give 
the  lie  to  all  divine  revelations ;  and  though  they  are  never 
so  plainly  told  without  holiness  none  shall  see  God,  they 
win  yet  maintain  the  contrary  belief  and  hope,  till  ^  Go,  ye 
cursed,"  vindicate  the  truth  of  God,  and  the  flame  of  hell 
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be  thair  ataiBftl  ecmflitatuii.  Lcurd!  that  lo  plain  a  thingr 
viU  not  cntar  into  the  hearts  of  men ;  that  so  ufgent  incnf 
eeiions  will  not  yet  make  them  apprehend  that  their  souls 
nni^t  be  renewed  or  perish!  that  tney  will  still  go  dream*- 
ing  on  with  that  mad  conceit,  that  (whaterer  the  word  of 
God  says  to  the  contrarjO  ther  may  vet  with  nnsanctified 
hearto  get  to  haaren  I  How  oeplorable  is  the  case,  when 
men  have  no  other  hope  left  them,  but  that  the  God  of 
troth  will  prove  false,  and  belie  his  word;  jttL,  and  over- 
turn the.  nature  of  things  to  save  them  in  their  sins  t  Thou 
that  Uveal  under  the  gospel,  hast  thou  any  prelence  for 
thy  sefimiug  ignonmce  in  this  matter  %  cooldtt  thou  ever 
look  one  quarter  of  an  hour  mto  the  Bible,  and  pot  'meet 
with  some  intimation  of  this  troth  1  What  was  the  grouni^ 
of  thy  mistake  1  What  hath  beguiled  thee  into  so  n^jichievr 
ons  a  delusion  1  How  could  such  an  imagination  have 
place  in  thv  soul :  that  a  child  of  wrath  1^  nature  could 
become  a  child  of  God  without  receiving  a  new  nature ; 
tl&u  so  vast  e,  change  could  be  made  in  thy  state,  without 
any  at  all  in  the  temper  of  thj  roirit. 

Secondly,  Consider,  that  this  change  is  in  its  own  nature, 
and  the  design  of  Ood  whaworks  it,  dispositive  of  the  soul 
ibr  blessediiess.'  Tis  sufficiently  evident  iW)m  the  consider- 
ation of  the  state  itself  of  the  unrenewed  soul,  that  a  change 
is  necessary  for  this  end ;  such  a  soul  in  which  it  is  not 
wrought,  When  once  its  drowsy,  stupifying  slnml^r  is 
shaken  ofi^  and  its  reflecting  power  awakened,  most  needs 
be  a  perpetual  torment  to  itself.  So  far  it  is  removed  from 
blessedness,  it  is  its  own  hell,  and  can  fly  from  misery  and 
death  no  faster  than  from  itself  Blessedness  composes 
the  soul,  reduces  it  to  a  consistency;  it  infers,  or  rather  is, 
a  'sel£6atisfBction,  a  well-pleasedne^  and  contentment 
with  ooie%  self,  enriched  and  filled  with  thei  Divine  fiil- 
nesB.  Hence  'ta  4  at  rest,  not  as  being  pent  in ,  bdt  content- 
edly dwelling  with  itself  and  keeping  within  its  own 
bounds  of  its  own  accord.  The  unrenewed  soul  can  no  more 
contain  itself  within  its  ow^  terms  oi-  limits,  is  as  little  self- 
consistent,  as  a  raging  flame,  or  an  impetuous  teipipest.  In- 
deed itaown  lusts  perpetually,  a^  so  many  vultures,  rend  lind 
tear  it ;  and  th^  mc^re  when  they  want  external  objects :  then 
as  hnziger,  their  fury  is  all  turned  in^i^d ;  siid  they  prey 
upon  jntestinesj  upon  their  own  subject;  but  unto  endltts 
torment,  not  satisfaction.  In  what  posture  is  this  soul  for 
rest  and  blessedness  1  The  hatdre  of  this  change  sufficiently 
neaksitsown  design.  'Tis  ah  introduction  of  the  pniR^<{ia, 
the  very  vrincipteif  of  blessedness.  And  Scripture  as  plainly 
speaks  the  design  of  God :'  He  regenerates  to  the  unde- 
iued  inheritance;  makes  meet  for  it;  works,  forms,  or 
fiisbions  the  soul  unto  th^  self-sam?  thing,  viz*  to  desire 
and  ^Toan  after  that  ble^ssed  state ;  and  consequently  to 
acquiesce  and  rest  therein.  Therefore,  vain  man,  that 
dreamestof  beincbamyy  without  nndergoingsnch  a  change ; 
how  art  thou  trying  th^  skill  to  abstract  a  thing  from  itself! 
for  the  pre-required  nghteoiasnesBwhereunto  thou  must  be 
changed,  and  this  ble^edness,  are  in  kind  and  nature  the 
same  thing,  as  mtfch  as  a  child  and  a  man.  Thou  pretend- 
est  thou  wonldst  have  that  perfected  whicl^  thoa  canst  not  ^ 
endure  should  ever  be  begun ;  thou  settest  thyself  to  pre- 
vent and  suppress  what,  in  its  own  nature,  and  by  divine 
ordination,  tends  to  the  accomplishment  of  thy  own  pre- 
tended desires.  Thou  wouldst  have  the  tree  without  ever 
admitting  the  seed  or  plant:  thou  wouldst  have  heat,  and 
canst  not  endure  the -least  warmth':  so  besdtted  a  thmg  is 
a  carnal  heart ! 

7%irdiff  That  inasmuch  as  this  blessedness  consists  i|i 
the  satisfactory  slffht  and  participation  of  God's  own  like- 
ness, unto  whom  the  soul  is  habitually  averse,  this  change 
must  chiefly  stand  in  its  becoming  holy  or  godly,  or  in  the 
alteration  of  its  dispositions  and  inclmations  as  to  God. 
Otherwise  the  design  and  end  of  it  n  not  attained.  We 
are  required  to  fdlow  peace  with  all  men,  (but  here  the 
accent  is  put,)  and  koliness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  God,  Heb.xii.  14.  'Tis  therefore  a  vain  thin^,  in  re- 
ference towhat  we  have  now  under  consideration,  vir.  the 
possibility  of  attaining  this  blessedness,  to  speak  \of  any 
other  chances  that  fall  short  of,  or  are  of  another  kind  f^om, 
the  right  disposition  of  heart  Godward.  This  change  we 
are  now  considering,  is  no  other  than  the  proper  adequate 
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impreas  of  the  gospel  discorery  upon  menV  smrita,  as  we 
have  Inrgsly  shown  the  righteousness  is,  in  which  it  termi- 
nates. The  sum  of  that  diseoveiy  is,  that  Goa  is  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,*  the  proper  import  of 
it,  therefore,  is  the  actual  reconciliation  of  the  soul  to  God 
through  Christ;  a  friendly  well-afiected  posture  of  spirit 
towards  God,  our  last  end  and  highest  good ;  and  towards 
Christ,  our  only  way,  since  the  ^postacy,  of  attaining  and 
enjoying.it.  To  rest  therefore  in  any  other  good  diiposi- 
tic«s  or  endowments  of  mind,  is  as  miuch  brides  the  bu- 
siness, as  impertinent  to  the  present  purpose,  as  if  one  de- 
signed to  the  govemmeht  of  a  city,  shoukl  satisfy  himself 
that  he  hath  th^  skill  to  play  well  oa  a  lute,  or  he  that 
intends  physic,  that  he  is  well  seen  in  architecture.  The 
general  scope  and  tenour  of  the  gospel  tells  thee,  O  man, 
plaixily  enough,  what  the  business  is  thou  must  intend  (if 
thoii  wilfully  overlook  it  not)  in  order  to  thy  blessedness. 
-'Tis  written  to  draw  thee  intot  fellowship  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  that. thy  joy.  may  be,  full.  It  aims  at  the 
brinj^ng  of  thee  into  a  state  of  hlessedness  in  God  through 
Christ;  and  is  therefore  the  instrument  by  which  Crod 
would  forin  thy  heart  thereto ;  the  seal  by  which  to  make 
.the  first  imt>ression  of  his  image  upon  thee,  which  will 
then  as  steadily  incline  and  determine  thy  soul  towards 
him,  as' the  magnetic  touch  ascertaiiis  ^e  posture  of  the 
needle.  Wherefore  doth  he  there  discover  nis  own  heart, 
but  to  melt,  and  win,  and  trai>8fonn  thine  1  The  word  of 
grace  is'the  seed  of  the  new-c^atuie.  Through  the  ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  promises,  he  make$  souls  par- 
taVe  of  ue  Divine  nature.  Grace  is,  firstly,  revealed  te 
teach  the  denial  of  un^ipdliness,  dtc.  Turn  thy  thoughts 
hithej  then,  and  consider  what  is  there  done  -apon  thy 
soul  by  the  gospel  to  attemper  and  conform  it  to  God  1 
Wherein  has  thv  heart  answe'red  thi&atsvisiUe  design  and 
intendment  1  .Thra  art  but  in  a  delirious^dream  till  thou 
seriously  bethinkest  thyself  of  thi&.  For  otherwise  how 
can  the  aversion  of  thy  heart  fVom  him  escape  thy  daily 
observatioii  1  Thou  canst  not  be  without  evidtaces  of  it. 
What^leasure  dost  thou  take  in  retiring  thjrself  with  God : 
what,  care  to  redeem  time  only  for  converse  with  himi 
hadst  thou  not  rather  be  any  where  else?  In  a  time  of 
vacancy  from  business  and  company,  when  thou  hast  so 
great  a  variety  of  things  before  thee,  among  which  to  choose 
an  object  for  thy  thoijights^  do  they  not  naturally  fall  tipon 
any  thing  rather  than  God  1  Nor  do  thou  tboik  to,snift 
ofi^  this  by  aligning  the^mere  natural  caiuse ;  for  if  there 
were  not  somewhat  more  in  the  matter,  why  is  it  not  so 
with  all  i  He  upon  whom  this  chan^  had  passed  could 
say,<>  My  soul  shall.be  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fat- 
ness; and.  my  moudi  shall  praise  thee  with  jojrfhl  lips, 
when  I  renfemberthee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee 
in  the  night-watches.*  My  meditation  of  him  shaU  be 
^weet ;  I  will  be  glad'  in  the  Lovd.'  How  precious  are 
tby  thoughts  nnto  me,  O  God !  how  great  is  the  sum  of 
t^em  \  If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  .more^in  number 
than  the  sand ;  When. I  a\ftrake.  I  am  still  with  thee.*  Yea, 
in  the  way  of  ih$  judgments'  O  God,  have  we  waited  for 
thee;  the  desire  of  our  soul  is  to  thy  name,  and  to  the  re- 
membrahce  of  thee.  With  my'sonl  have  I  desired  thee  in 
the  night,  yea,  with  my  spirit  within  nie  will  I  seek  thee 
early ,^&c.  Therefore  plain  it  is,  there  is  a  sinf^  distemper 
to  be.  wrought  out,  an  ungodly  disfpositioi)  of  heart,  which 
it  concerns  thee  not  to  rest  till  thou  see  removed. 

FourUdy,  Consider,  that  to  becomegodiy,  or  fliis  change 
of  inclinations  and  dispositions  towards  God,  is  that  which 
of  all  other  the  soul  doth  most  strongly  reluclaie  and 
strive  against;  and  which  therefore  it  undeigoes  with 
greater  difficult  and  regret.  'Tis  a  horrid  ana  amazing 
thing  it  should  be  so,  but  Scriptnre  and  experience  leave 
it  undoubted  that  so  it  is.  What  1  that  the  higl^est  excel- 
lency, the  most  perfect  beauty,  loveliness,  and  love  itself, 
should  so  little  attract  a  reasonable.  Spiritual  being  that 
issued  thence  1  His  own  ofispring  so  unkind !  what  more 
than  monstrous  unnaturalness  is  this,  so  to  disaflect  one's 
own  originally  'Twere  easy  to  accumulate  and  heap  up 
considerations  that  would  rendecthis  bstcmishingly  strange. 
So  things  are  reckoned  apon  several  accounts,  either  as 
they  are  more  rare  and  unfrequent,  (which  is  the  vulgar 
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war  of  estimftting  wond^rs^  or  as  their  causes  are  of  more 
dimcult  investigation ;  or  (if  th^y  ate  moral  wonders}  as 
they  are  more  unreasoni^>le  or  causeless.  Upon  this  last 
account,*  Christ  marvelled  at  the  Jews'  unbelief;  and  so 
is  this  hatred  justly  marvellous;  as  being  b altogether 
without  a  cause.  But  thence  to  infer  there  is  no  such 
thing,  were  to  dispute  agtunst  the  sun.  No  truth  hath 
more  of  light  and  evidence  in  it,  though  none  more, of  ter- 
ror and  prodigy.  To  how  many  thousand  objects  is  the 
mind  of  man  indifferent ;  can  tam  itself  to  this  or  that.;  run 
with  facilitv  all  points  of  the  compass,  among'  t^e  whole 
universe  of  beings :  but  assay  only  to  draw  it  to  Gtod,  and  it 
recoils ;  thoughts  and  affections  revolt,  and  decline  all  con- 
verse with  that  Wess6d  object !  Towards  other  objects  it 
freely  opens  and  dilates  itself,  as  under  the  benign  beams 
of  a  warm  sun:  there  are  placid,  com^acential  emotions; 
amicable,  sprightly  converses  and  embraces.  Towards 
God  only  it  is  presently  contracted  and  shut  up ;  life  retires, 
apd  it  becomes  as  a  stone,  cold,,  rigid,  and  iil^penetrable: 


the  quite  contrary  to  '^'hat  is  r^mred,  (which  also  those 
very  precepts  do  vainly  imply,)  'tis  alive  to  sin,c  to  the 
world,  to  vanity ;  but  crucified;  mortified,  dead  to  God  and 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  natures  of  many  men  that  are  harsh,  fierce,  and 
savage,  admit  of  n^y  cultivations  and  refinings;  and  by 
morsil  precept,  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  reason, 
with  a  severe  animadversion  and  observance  of  themselves, 
they  become  miid,  tradable,  gentle,  meek.  The  story  of 
the  physiognomist's  guess  at. the  temper  of  Socrates  is 
known.  But  of  all  other,.the  disafiected  soul  is  least  incli- 
nable ever  to  become  good-natured  towards  God,  wherein 
grace  or  holiness  doth  consist.  Here  'ti^  most  unpersuad- 
able, never  facile  to  this  change.  One  would  have  thought 
no  affection  should  have  been  so  natural,  so  deeply  in- 
wrought into  the  spirit  of  man,  as  an  affection  towards  the 
Father  of  spirits;  but  here  he  most  of  all  discovers  himself 
to  be  wi^out  natural  affection :  surely  here  is  a  sad  proof, 
thht  such  affectiqn  jioth  not  ascend.  The  whole  duty  of 
man,  as  to  the-pi^inciple  of  it,  resolves  into  love.  That  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  As  to  its  object;  the  two  tables 
divide  it  between  Gkxl  and  our  neighbour :  and  accordingly 
divide  that  love.  Upon  those  two  branches  whereof,  love 
to  God,  and  love  to  our  neighbour,  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  The  wickedbaess  of  the  world  hath,  killed 
this  love  at  the  very  root,  and  indisposed  the  nature  qf 
man  to  all  exercises  of  ir,  either  way,  whether  towards 
God  or  his  neighbour.  It  hath  not  only  rendered  man 
unmeet  fdr  holy  communion  with  God;  but  in  a  great 
measure  for  civil  society  ■  with  one  another.  It  hath  de- 
stroyed good  nature :  maxie  men  false,  envious,  barbarous; 
turned  the  world,  especially  the  dark  places  of  the  enrth, 
where  the  light  of  the. gospel  shines  not,  into' habitations 
of  cruelty.  But  who  sees  not  the  enmity  and  disaffection 
of  men's  hearts  towards  God,  i$  the  more  deeply  rooted 
and  less  superable  eVill 

The  beloved  lippstle  gives  us  a  plain  and  sad  intimation 
how  the  case  is,  as  to  this,  when  he  reasons  thus ;  He  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  h^  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God  whom  he  hatfh  not  se^n  1  He  argues  from  the 
less  to  the  greater ;  and  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  his 
argument  is  built,  that  the  loving  of  Qod  is  a  matter  of 
^  greater  ditficalty,  and  from  which  the  Spirit  of  man  is  more 
remote,  than  loving  of  his  neiglibour.  And  he  withal  in- 
sinuates an  account  why  it  is  to,  God's  remoteness  from 
our  sense,  which  is  indeed  a  cause,  but  no  excuse :  it  is  a 
peccant,  &ulty  cause.  For  is  our  so  gross  sen^u^lity  no 
sin  1  that  nothing  shpuld  affect  our  hearts,  but  what  we 
can  see  with  our  eyes 'I  as  if  our  sense  were  the.  only  mea^ 
sure  or  judge  of  excellencies.  We  are  not  all  flesh ;  what 
have  we  done  with  our  souls  *?  If  we  cannot  see  God  with 
our  eyes,  why  do  we  not  with  our  minds  7  at  least  so  much 
of  him  we  might,  as  to  discern  his  excellency  above  all 
things  else.  How  come  our  souls  to  lose  their  dominion, 
and  to  be  so  slavishly  subject  to  a  ruling  sense  1  But  the 
reason  less  concerns  our  present  purpose;  that  whereof  it 
is  the  reason,  that  implied  a.ssertion,  that  men  are  in  a 
less  disposition  to  the  love  of  God  than  their  neighbours, 
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is  the  sad  truth  we  are  now  considering.  There  are  certain 
homiletical  virtues  that  much  adorn  and  polish  the  nature 
of  man,  urbanity,  fidelity,  justice,  patience  of  injuries,  com- 
passion towards  tne  miserable,  &c.  and  indeed  without  these, 
the  world  would  break  up,  and  all  civil  societies  disband ; 
if  at  least  they  did  not  in  some  degree  obtain.  But  in  the 
mead  time  men  are  at  the  greatest  distance  imaginable 
from  any  disposition  to  society  with  (Sod.  Thev  hkve  some 
love  foi;  one  another,  but  none  for  him.  Ana  yet  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  love  to  our  neighbour,  and  all  the 
consequem  exertions  of  it,  beconiing  duty  by  the  divine 
law,  ought  to  be  performed  as  acts  of  oliedience  to  Qod, 
and  therefore  ought  to  grow-  from  the  stock  and  root  of  a 
divine  love ;  I  mean,  love  to  God.  They  ane  othlsrwise  bat 
spui'ious  virtues,  bastard  fruits,  (men  g^er  npt  ^^pes  oi 
thorns,  &c.)  they  grow  from  a  tree  of  anotheir  kind ;  and 
whatever  semblance  they  may  have  of  the  true,  they  want 
their  constituent  form,  their  life  and  soul.  Though  a  love 
to  the  brethren  is  made  a  character  of  the  regenerate  state, 
of  having  passed  from  death  to  life ;  'tis  yet  but  a  more 
remote,  and  is  itself  brouight  to  trial  by  tms>  higher  and 
more  immediate  one,  and  which  is  more  intimately  con- 
natural to  the  new  creature,  eyen  the  love  of  God ;  *By 
this  we  know  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love 
GK)d,  and  keep. his  commandmenU«.  A  respect  to  God 
r  specifies  eveiy  virtue  and  du^r.  Whatever  is  loved  and 
served,  and  not  in  him  and  for  him,  (sennUo  ord^finis^  as 
the  school  phrase  is,)  becomes  an  idol ;  and  that  love  and 
servicjk  is  idoia,try.  And  what  a  discovery  is  here  of  dis- 
affection to  God ;  that  in  the  exercise  of  sndh.  (the  above- 
mentioned)  virtues,  one  single  act  shall  be  torn  from  itself, 
from  its  specifying  moral  form,  only  to  leave  out  him.  A 
promise  shall  be.  kept,  but  without  any  respect  to  God, 
for  even  the  promise;s  made  to  him  are  broken  without  any 
scruple.  That  which  is  etnother's  shall  be  rendered  to  him ; 
but  God  ^all  not  be  regarded  in  the  business.  An  alms 
given,  for  the  ^/ird's  sake  left  out.  That  which  concerns 
my  neighbomr  Often  done,  but  what  concerns  God  therein, 
as  it.were,  studiously  oinittM.  This  is  what  he  that  runs 
may  rea4,  that  though  the  hearts  of  men  are  not  to  one 
asothet'  as  ihey  should,  they, are  much  more  averse  to- 
wards  God. 

Men  are  easier  of  acquaintance  towards  one  another, 
they  slide  insensibly  into  each  other's  bosoms;  even  the 
most  chiirlisb,  morose  natures,  are  wrought  upon  by  as- 
siduous repeatecl  Kindnesses.  {jgMUa  cavatlapidem^)  &c  as 
often-falling  drops  at  lengta  wear  and  work  into  very 
stones;  towards Ood  their  hearts  are  more  impenetrable 
than'tocks,  harder  than  adamants.  He  is  seeking  with 
some  an  acquaint;ance  all  their  days :  they  live  their  whole 
age  under  the  gospel,  and  yet  are  never  won.  They 
hearl^en  to  one  another,  but  are  utterly  unpersuadable  to- 
wards God;  as  ^e  dear  adder  that  hears  not  the  voice  of 
the-  charmer,  though  charming  never  so  wisely.  The 
clearest  retison,  the,  most  ^werful  arguments,  move  thepi 
not;  no  nor  the  most  insinyative  allurements,  the  sweetest 
breathings  of  love :  s"  l^ow  often  would  I  have  gathered  thee, 
as  the  hen  her  chipkens  under  her  winp,  and  ye  would  not." 
God  draws  with  the  cords  of  a  man,  with  the  bands  of  love ; 
but  they  stijl-perversely  keep  at  an  unkind  distance.  Men 
u^e  to  believe  one  another,  (were  there  no  credit  given  to 
each  other's  words,  and  some  mutual  confidence  in  one«no- 
ther,  there  could  be  no  human  converse,  all  must  affect  soti- 
tude,  and  dwell  in  dens  and  deserts  as  wild  beasts,)  but 
how  incredulous  are  they  of  all  divide  revelations,  though 
testified  with  never  &d  convincing  evidence  \  Who  haih 
believed  our  report !  The  word  of  the  eternal  God  is  re- 
garded (O  amazing  wickedness)  as  we  would  the  word  of 
a  child  or  a  fool ;  no  sober,  rational  man,  but  his  narrations, 
promises,  or  threatenings,  are  more  reckoned  of.  Men  are 
more  reconcilable  to  one  anodier  when  eneniies,  more 
constant  when  friends.  How  often  doth  the  power  of  a 
conouering  enemy,  aiid  the  distress  of  the  conquered,  work 
a  ^omission- on  tnis  part,  and  a  remission  on  that.  How 
often  are  hatighty  spirits  stoop^  by  a  series  of  calajnities, 
and  made  ductile ;  proud  arrogants  formed,  by  necessity 
and  misery,  int6  humble  supplicants,  so  as  to  lie  prostrate 
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at  the  feet  of  a  man  that  may  help  or  hurt  them;  while 
still  the  same  peTSQDS  retain  indonutable  unyieldiiuj[  spirits 
towards  God,  under  their  most  afflictive  pressure!  Though 
his  gracious  nature  and  infinite  fulness  promise  the  most 
certain  and  liberal  relief,  'tis  the  remotest  thing  irom  their 
thoughts  to  make  any  address  to  him.  hThey  c^ryjbechuse 
of  the  oppression  of  the  mighty^  but  none  says,  w  hei'e  is 
God  my  Maker,  who  giveth  songs  in  the  night  1  rather 
perish  under  their  burthens  than  look  towaras  God,  wbe^ 
nis  own  visible  hand  is  against  them,  or  upon  them,  and 
their  lives  at  his  mercj^;  ^r  stand  it  out  to  ^e  Ias| 
breath;  and  are  more  hardly  humbled  than  consumed; 
sooner  bum  than  weep ;  shrivelled  up  into  ashes  sooner 
than  melted  into  tears;  » scorched  with  great  heat,  yet  re- 
pent not  to  give  glory  to  God;  gnaw  their  tongues  for 
pain,  and  yet  still  more  disposed  to  blasphemy  than  pray 
or  sue  for  mercy.  Dreadful  thought!  As  to  one  another 
reconciliations  among  men'  are  hot  impossible  or  tmfre- 
quent,  even  of  mortal  enemies;  but  they  are  utterly  im- 
placable towards  God!  Yet  they  ofteh  wrong  one  another: 
but  they  cannot  pretend  Gpd  ever  did  them  the  least 
wrong,  yea,  they  have  lived  by  his  bounty  all  their  days. 
They  saj  to  God,  "  Depart  from  us  "  yet  he  fiUeth  t|ieir 
houses  with  good  things.  So  true  is  the  historian's^  ob^ser- 
vation,  "  Hatred  is  sharpest  where  most  unjust." 

Yea,  when  there  seems  at  least  to  have  been  a  recon- 
ciliation wrought,  are  treacheries, .  covenant  breakings, 
revolts,  strangene^,  so  frequent  among  men  towards  One 
another,  as  from  them  towards  God  1  How  inconsistent 
with  friendship  is  it,  according  to  common  estimate,  to  be 
always  promismg,^neter  performing;  upon  any  oi'  no  oc- 
casion to  break  off  intercourses,  by  imkind  alienations  or 
mutual  hostilities;  to  be  morose,  reserved  each  to  others 
to  decline  or  disaffect  each  other's  converse ;  to'  shut  out 
one  another  from  their  hearts  and  thoughts.  But  how 
common  and  unregreited  are  thbse  carriages  towards  th^ 
blessed  God  \  It  wer^  easy  to  expatiate  on  this  argument, 
and  multiply  instances  of  this  greater  disaffection.  But  in' 
a  word,  wnat  observing  person  may  not  see,  what  serious 
person  would  not  grieve  to  see,  the  barbarous  ^oner  put- 
ting on  civility ;  the  riotous,  sobriety  j  the  treacherous, 
fideli^:  the' morose,  urbanity;  the  injuripus,  equi^;  the 
churbfih  and  covetous,  benignity  and  charity;  than  the  un- 
godly man,  piety  and  sincere  devotedness  untoGk)d  1  Here 
IS  the  pn^cipal  wound  and  distemper  sin  hath  infected 
the  nature  or  man  with :  though  he  have  suffered  a  uni- 
versal impairment,  he  }s  chiefly  prejudiced  in  regard  of  his 
habitude  and  tenaency  towards  God,  and  what  concerns 
the  duties  of  the  first  table.  Here  the  breach  is  greatest, 
and  here  is  the  greatest  need  of  repair.  True  it  is,  an 
ino^ensive,  Winning  deportment  towards  men,  is  not 
without  its  excellency,  and  necessity  too.  And  it  doth 
indeed  unsufferably  reproach  Christianity,  and  unbecome 
a  disciple  of  Christ;  yea,  it  discovers  a  man  not  to  be 
led  by  his  Spirit,  and  so  to  be  none  of  his;  to  indulge 
himself  in  immopil  deportments  towards  men ;  to  be  un- 
duiiful  towards  superiors;  unconversable  towards  equals,; 
oppressive  towards  inferiors ;  unjust  towards  any.  Yet  )s 
a  noly  disposition  of  heart  towards  Goa  most  earnestly) 
and  in  the  first  place  to  be  endeavoured,  K which  will  then 
draw  on  the  rest,)  as  having  in  it  highest  equity  and  ex- 
cellency, and  being  of  the  'most  immediate  necessity  to  our' 
blessedness. 

Fiflhlyf  Consider,  that  there  may  be  some  gradual  ten-' 
dencies,  or  fainter  essays,  towards  godliness,  that  fall  short 
of  retd  godliness,  oi*  come  not  up  to  that  thorough  change 
and  determination  of  heart  Godward,  that  is  necessary  lo 
blessedness.  There  may  be  a  returning,  but  not  to  th& 
Most  High,i  and' wherein  men  maybe  (as  the  prophet  im- 
mediatelymibioins)  like  a  deceitful  bow,  not  fi;lly  bent,  that 
will  not  reaenthe  mark;  they  oome  not  home  to  God. 
Bfany  may  be  almost  persuaded,  and  even  within  reach  of 
heaVen;not  far  from  the,  kingdom  of  God;  may  seek  to 
enter,  and  not  be  able;  their  hearts  being  somewhat  in- 
clinanle,  but  more  averse ;  for  fhey  can  only  be  unable  as 
they  are  unwilling.  The  soul  js  in  no  possibility  of  taking 
up  a  cbmplacential  rest  in  God,  till  it  be  brought  to  this, 


to  move  toward  him  spontttieonsly,  and  with,  as  it  were,  a 
self-motion.  And  then  is  it  self-i^ioved  towards  God,  when 
its  preponderating  bent  is  towards  him.  As  a  massy  stone 
^hat,  one  attempts  to  displace,  if  it  be  heaved  at  till  itpre- 
pcmderate,  it  then  moves  out  by  its  own  weight;  otner- 
wise  it  reverts^  and  lies  where  &nd  as  it  did  befof'e.  So  'tis 
with  many  men's  hearts,  all  our  lifting  at  them  is  but  the 
rolling  of  the  returning  ston^ ;  they  are  moved,  but  not  re- 
moved :  sometimes  they  are  liftefl  at  in  the  public  ministry 
of  I  the  word ;  sc^etimes  by  a  private,  seasonable  admo- 
nition; sometimes  God  makes  an  affliction  his  minis- 
ter ;  a  danger  startles  them ;  a  sickness  shakes  them ;  .and 
they  think  to  change  their  cotirse :  but  how  soon  do  they 
change  thpse  thoughts,  and  arfe 'where  tliey  were !  What  en- 
lightenings  and  convictions,  what  awakenings  and  terror, 
what  remorses,  what  purposes,  what  tastes  and  relishes, 
do  some  iui4  in  their  ow^  hearts,  that  yet  are  blasted  and 
comie  to  nothing  1  Hoiw  many  miseraole  abortions  afler 
travailing  pangs  and  throes,  and  fair  hopes  of  a  happy  birth 
of  the  i^ew  creature !  Often  somewhat  is  produced  that 
much  resembles  it,  but  is  not^t.  Ko  gracious  principle  but 
may  have  its  counterfeit  in' an  ungracious  heart;  whence 
I  hey  deceive  not  others  onJjr,  butthemselveis,  and  think  verily 
they  are  true  converts' While  they  are  yet  in  their  sin^.  How 
many  wretched  souls,  that  lie  dubiously  draggling  a  long 
tinie  under  the  contrary  alternate  impressions  of  the  gos- 
pel on  the  one  hand,  and  the  present  evil  world  on  the 
other;  and  give  thjp^^ay  to  their  own^nsual  inclinations 
at  last!  In  some  degree,"  escape  the  corruptions  of  the 
world,  by  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  but  are  again  entangled  and  overcome,  so  as  their 
latter  end  is  worse  thantl^eir  beffinniog.  Such  a  man  is 
60  far  fi'om  being  advantaged  by  his  former  faint  inclina- 
tions towards  G^,  that  he  would  be  found  at  last  under 
this  aggravated  wickedness  beyond  all  other  men ;  that 
when  others  wandered .  frrtai  God  through  inadvertency 
and'in'consideration,  this  man  will  be  found  to  have  been 
his  enemy  upon  dcHberation,  and  against  the  various 
strivings  of  his,  convinced  heart  to  the  contrary.  This  is 
more  eminently  victorious  and  reigning  enmity ;  such  a 
one  takes  great. pains  to  perish.  Alas  'tis  not  a  slight 
tou'ch,  an  overly  superficial  tii^cture,  some  evanid  senti- 
ments of  piety,  a, few  good  thoughts  or  wishes,  that  be- 
speak* a  new  man,  a  new  creature.  'Tis  a  thorough  pre- 
vailing change,  that  quite  alters  the  habitual  posture  of  a 
man's  soul,' and  determines  it  towards  God,  so  as  that  the 
after-course  of  his  life  may  be  capable  bf  that  denomina- 
tion, a  living. to'  God,  a  Hying  after  the  spirit;  that  exalts 
the  love  of  Gknl  into  that  supremacy  in  him,  that  it  be- 
comes ll\e  governing  principle  of  his  life,  and  the  Reason 
and  measure  of^hi^  actions ;  that  as  he  love^  him  above  all 
thin|^  else,  oetter  than* his  own  lifC;  so  he  can  truly  (though 
possibly  sometimes^ with  a  doubtful,  trembling  neart)  re- 
solve the  ordiaaiy  course  of  his  daily  walking  and  practice 
into  that  love,  as  the  directive  principle  of  it.  I  pray,  I 
read,  I  hear,  because  I  love  God.  I  desire  to  be  just, 
sober,  charitable,  meek,  patient,  because  I  love  God. 
This  isihepeirfection  and  i^nd  of^he!  love  of  GJod,  (there- 
fore that  must  n^e(^bethe  principle  hereof,)  obedience  to 
his  will.n  Herein  appears  that  power  of  godliness  de- 
fied (God  knows)  by  loo  many  that  have  the  fown :  the 
spirit  of  love,  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  That  only  is 
a  sound  mina  in  whjch  such  love  rules  in  such  power. 
Is  not  love  to  God  often  pretended  by  such  that,  whenever 
it  come^  to  ad  actual  competition,  discover  they  love  their 
own  flesh  a  great  deal  morel  that  seldom  ever  cros^  their 
own  wills  to  do  his,  or  hazard  their  own  fleshly  interest  to 
promote  liis  interest  ?  We  may  lastly  say.  (as  the  apostle, 
m  a  case  fitly  enough  reducible  hither,)^  how  dwells  the 
love  of  God  in  that  mapl  Notwithstanding  such  a  sub- 
dued ineffectual  love  to  God,  such  a  one  shall  be  denomi- 
nated and  dealt  with  as  an  enemy.  'Ti^  not  likely  any  man 
on  earth  hates  God  so  perfectly  as  those  in  hell.  And  is  not 
every  quality,  noC  yet  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  that  is  yet  grow- 
ing more  ^nd  more  mtense,  in  the.  meantime  allayed  by 
some  degree  of  its  contrary  1  Yet  that  over-mastered  de- 
gree denominates  not  its  subject,  nor  ought  a  man  f^om 
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such  asoDDosed  love  to  God  to  have  the  luuae  of  a  lover 
of  him.  That  prisciple  is  only  capable  of  denominating 
the  man,  that  is  prevalent  and  practical,  thathath  a  govern* 
ing  inflaence  on  his  heart  and  life.  He  in  whom  the  love 
of  Qod  hath  not  suck  power  and  role,  whatever  his  fainter 
inclination^  may  be,  is  an  ungodly  man. 

And  now  methinks  these  several  considerations  com- 
pared and  weighed  together,  should  contribute  something 
10  the  settling  of  right  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  secure 
sinners,  touching  t^e  nature '  and  necessity  of  this  heart- 
chanee;  and  do  surely  leave  no  place  for  the  foremen- 
tioned  vain  pretences  that  occasioned  them.  For  (to  give 
you  a  summary  view  of  what  hath  been  propounded  in 
those  foregoing  considerations)  it  now  plamly  appears, — 
That  the  holy  Scripture  requires  in  him  that  shall  enjoy 
this  blessedness,  a  mighty  change  of  the  very  temper  of 
his  soul,  as  that  which  must  dispose  him  thereto;  and 
which  must  therefore  chiefly  consist,  in  the  right  framing 
of  his  heart  towards  God;  towards  whom  it  }s  most 
fixedly  averse,  and  therefore  not  easily  susceptible  of  such 
a  change.  And  that  any  slighter  or  more  feeble- inclina- 
tion toward^ God  will  not  serve  the  turn;  but  such  only 
wherebv  the  soul  is  prevalently  and  habitually  turned  to 
him.  And  then  what  can  be  more  absurd  or  unsavoury, 
what  more  contrary  to  Christian  doctrine,  or  common 
reason,  than  instead  of  this  necessary  heart-change,  to  in- 
sist uppn  so  poor  a  plea,  as  that  mentioned  above,  as  the 
only  ground  of  so  ^reat  a  hope  1  Ho^  ^P^y  aJ^d  frivo- 
louswill  it  appear  m  comparison  oClhis' great  soul-trans- 
forming change,  if  we  severalljT  consider  the  particulars  of 
it.  As  for  orthodoxy  in  doctrinals,  'tis  in  itself  a  highly 
laudable  thing;  and  in  respect  of  the  fundamentals  (for 
therefore  are  they  so  callea)  indispensably  necessary  to 
blessedness.  xAs  that  cannot  be  without  holiness,  so  nor 
holiness  without  truth-P  But,  (besides  that  this  is  that 
which  everv  one  pretends  to,)  is  every  thing  which  is  ne- 
cessary sumqientl  As  to  natjiral  necessity,  (which  is  that 
we  how  speak  to,)  reason  and  inteltectuai  nature  are  also 
necessary;  shall  therefore, all  men,  yea,  and  devils  too,  be 
saved  1  Besides,  are  yeu  sure  you  bi^lieve  the  grand  arti- 
cles of  ih^  Christian  religion  1  Consider  a  little,— the 
grounds  and  effects  of  that  pr,etended  faith.     . 

First,  Its  grounds.  Every  assent  is  as  the  jgfrounds  of  it 
are.  Deal  truly  here  with  thy  soul.  '  Can  you  tell  whek-e- 
fore  you  are  a  Christian,'?  What  are  thy  inducements  to  be 
of  this  religion?  are  they  not  such  as  are.  common  to  thee 
with  them  that  are  of  a  false  religion?  (I  am  here  hap- 
pily prevented  by.  a^^orthy  author ,«» to  which  I  recommend 
thee,  but  at  the  present  a  little  bethink  thj;self,)  Is  it  not 
nossible  thou  mayest  be  a  Christian  for  tfie  samie  reasons 
for  which  one  may  be  a  Jew,  or  a  Mahometan,  or  a  mere 
pagan?  as,  vi2r.educati0n,  custom,  law, example,  outward  ad- 
vantage, itc.  Now  consider,  if  thou  find  thi.^  upon  inquiry 
to  be  thy  case,  the  motives  of  thy  being  a  Christian  admU 
of  being  cast  together  into  this  foml  of  reaspning.  That 
religion  which  a  man's  forefathers  were  of,  which  is  estab- 
lished by  law,  or  generally  obtains  in  the  country  where 
he  lives*,  the  profession  whereof  most  conduces  to,  or  best 
consists  .with,  his  credit,  and  othet  outward  advantage, 
that  religion  he  is  to  embrace  as  the  true  religion.  But 
such  I  and  the  Christian  religion  to  be  to  me;  therefore, 
Ac.  The  proposition  here  is  manifestly  false  i  for  it  con- 
tains grotinds  common  to  all  religions,  publicly  owned, 
and  professed  throughout  the  world;  and  sure  all  cannot 
be  true :  and  hence  the  conclusion  (though  materially 
considered  it  be  true,  yet)  formally  considered,  as  a  con- 
clusion issuing  from  such  premises,  must  neeos  be  false. 
And  what  then  is  become  of  the  orthodoxy;  when,  as  to 
the  fonqal  object  of  thy  faith,  thou  believest  but  as  Maho- 
metans and  pagans  do?  when  thou  art  of  this  faith,  by 
fiue  or  chance  only,  not  choice  or  rational  inducement? 

Next,  as  to  the  eflbcts  of  tby  faith:  let  them  be  inquired 
into  also,  and  they  will  ceruuifly  bear  proportion  to  the 
grounds  of  it    The^^  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to 
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salvaiak»n  to  ^very  one  thai  believes;  to  them  that  helieve 
iX  not,  it  signifies  nothing.  Tbfi  word  of  God  jreceived 
with  a4ivine  faith,  ais  the  word  of  God,  works  effectually 
upon  ^11  that  so  receive  it,  i. «.  all  that  believe.  What 
such  efficacious  workings  of  it  hast  thou  felt  upon  thy 
soul  ?  Cettainly,  its  most  connatural  effect  is  that  very 
change  of  heart,  and  inclination  Godwaxd,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  What  is  so  enitable  to  the  gorael- 
revelation,  as  a  good  temper  of  heart  Godward  ?  Anl 
how  absurd  is  it  to  introduce  the  cause  on  purpose  to  ex- 
clude its  genuine  inseparable  efi^tl  But  evident  it  is, 
(though  true  faith  cannot  J  that  superficial,  irrational  assent, 
in  which  alone  many  gloiTi  may  too  well  consist  with  a 
disaffected  heart  towards  God : 


and  can  it  then 
any  thing  towards  thy  blessedness?  Sure  to  be  so  a  soiii£- 
dian  is  tb  be  a  nuUindian.  Faith  not  working  by  love  is 
not  faith ;  at  least  profits  nothing.  For  thy  outward  con« 
formity  in  the  solemnities  of  wor^p,  'tis  imputable  to  so 
corrupt  motives  and  principles,  that  the  thing  itself,  ab- 
stractively considered,  can  never  be  thought  charaQteristical 
and  distinguishing  of  the  heirs  of  blessedness.  The  worst 
of  men  may  perform  Uie  best  of  outward  duties.  Thy 
most  |torioos  boasted  virt.ues^  if  they,  grow  not  from  the 
proper  root,  love  to  God.  they  are  but  splendid  Sins,  as 
above  appears,  and  hath  been  truly  said  of  old.  Thy  re- 
pentance id  either  true  or  false;  if  true,  it  is  that  veiy 
change  of  mind  and  heart  I  speak  of,  and  is  therefore 
emmently  signalized  by  that^ote,  tis  repentance  towards 
God ;  if  false,  God  Will  not  be  mocked.  Fot  thy  regene- 
ration in  baptism;  "what  can  it  avail  thee,  as  to  this 
blessedness^  if  the*  present  temper  of  thy  heart  be  unsnit- 
able'thereto?  Didst  thou  ever  know  any  that  held,  that 
all  the  baptized  should  be  saved?  Will  thy  inihut  sanc- 
tity excuse  the  enmitjT  and  disaffection  to  God  of  Ihy 
riper,  age^ 

In  short,  if  we  seclude  this  w6rk  of  God  upon  the  sonl, 
how  Inconsiderable  is  the  difference  between  Uie  Christiaa 
and  'the  headien  world !  Wherein  can  it  then  be  under- 
stood to  116,  but  in  some  ii&effectual  notions,  and  external 
observances?  And  can  it  be  thought  that  the  righteous, 
holy  God,  will  ma)Ee  so  vast  a  difference  in  the  states  of 
men  hereafter,  who  differ  so  little  here?  or  that  it  shall  so 
highly  recommend  ttman  to  Gkxl,  that  it  was  his  lot  to  be 
bom,  and  to  have  lived  upou  such  a  turf  or  soil,  or  in  such 
a  oiime  or  part  of  the  world  ?  His  epracious  providence 
is  thankfully  to  be  acknowledged  and  adored,  that  hath 
assigned  us  our  stations  unofer  the  Gospel :  but  then  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  Gospel  hath  \he  goodness,  not  of 
the  end,  but  of  the  means;  Which^  as  by  our  impr6vement 
or  non-improvement,  it  becomes  effectual  or  ineffectual, 
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in  the  demonstration  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  our 
reason  and  consciences,  to  our  wills  and  aTOCtions,^  till  we 
be  delivered  up  into  the  mould  or  form  of  it  Surely 
were  it  so  slight  a  matter,  as  too  many  fondlv  dream,  that 
mast  distinguish  between  them  that  shall  be  saved  and 
shall  perish,  there  would  need  no  striving  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate ;  and  the  disciple's  question  would  never  have 
been,  who  then,  shall  be  saved  ?  but  rather.  Who  shall  not 
be  saved?  nor  would  it  have  been  resolved  by  our  Saviour 
into  the  immediate  power  of  him  alone,"  to  whom  all 
things  are  possible,  that  any  are  saved,  at  all;  nor  have 
been' so  earnestly  asserted  l^  him,  that  "^none  could  come 
to  him  but  whom  his  Father  draws.  The  obvious  import 
of  which  passages  is  such,  that,  if  careless  sinners  could 
once  obtain  of  themselves,  seriously  to  consider  them, 
methinks  they  would  find  little  rest  in  their  spirits,  till 
they  might  discern  a  work  wrought  there,  in  some  d^ree 
worthy  of  God;  an  impression  some  way  proportionable  to 
the  power  of  an  almighty  aniL  and  that  might  speak  Qod 
its  author  For  notwithstanding  the  soul's  natural  oapa- 
cities  belbre  asserted  and  inferred,  its  r  moral  incapacity, 
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I  Hieta  its  wieked  aveisian  from  God,  is  such  as  aone  but 
God  hiiBBelf  can-  overcome.  Nor  is  that  aversion  the  less 
culpable,  for  that  it  is  so  hardly  overcome,  but  the  more. 
Tis  aa  aversion  of  will;  and  who  sees  not,  that  every 
nan  is  more  wicked.  aecordiBg  as  his  will  is  more  wide- 
ly benti  Hence  his  impoteney  or  inability  to  turn  to 
0od,  is  notsQcb  as  that  he  cannot  torn  if  he  wouldl  but 
is  consists  in  this,  that  he  is  not  willing.  He  affects  a  dis- 
tance from  Grod.  Which  shows  therefore  the  necessity 
still  of  this  change.  For  the  possibility  of  it,  and  the  en- 
eomagement  (according  to  the'  methods  wherein  God  is 
wont  to  '^ispoBse  his  grace)  the  sinner  hath  to  hope  and 
•ndeavoor  it,  will  more  fttly  fall  into  consideration  else- 
where. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


loftmioa.   That  t|e  t<ml  iawhieb  rach  a  ehum  is  wrauffat,  rwt- 
jnMM  Um  faioMednBn.UU  it  be  attuiwd. .  FifUiTnftrenoe.  /Tim.  the 


4.  Infer.  'Tfii  fttrther  to  be  inferred,  that  a  soul  wherein 
such  a  dmnge  is  wrought,  jp^irsues  inis  blessedness  with 
restless,  supreme  desire)till  it  attain  to  the  fulness  thereof. 
We  have  here  a  plainly  implied  despription  of  the  posture 
and  tendency  df  such  a  soul  (even  of  a  sauctified  holy, soul, 
which  had  therefore  undergone  this  b)e;«ed  change)  to-. 
wards  this  state  of  blessedness.  I  shall  (saith  he)  be  satis- 
fied with'  thy  likeness,  q.  d.  I  cannot  be  satisfied  other- 
wise. We  have  seen  how  great  a  change  is  necessary  to 
dispose  the  sou)  to  this  blessedness,  wnich  being  once 
wrought,  nothing  else  can  satisfy  it.  Such  a  thing  is  this 
blessedness;  (I  speak  now  of  so  much  of  it  as  is  previous 
aad  conducing  to  satisfaction,  or  of  blessedness  mate- 
rially considered,  the  Divine  glory  to  be  beheld  and  par- 
ticipated;) 'tis  of  that  nature,  it  m^es  the  soul  restless, 
It  lets  it  not  be  quiet,  after  it  hath  got  some  apprehension 
of  it,  till  it  attam  the  fhll  enjoyment.  The  whple  life  of 
such  a  one,  is  a  continual  seeking  God's  face.  Sp  at- 
tractive is  this  glory  "of  a  subject  ris^htly  disposed  to  it: 
while  others  crave  com  and  wine,  this  is  the  sum  o(  the 
holy  sotil's  desires,  '  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy 
countenance,  &<c.  The  same  thin;?  is  the  object  of  its  pre- 
sent desires  that  shall  be  of  its  eternal  satlsfaci ion  ana  en- 
joyment This  is  how  its  one  thing,  the  request  insisted 
on,  bto  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord.  Ac.  and  while  in 
any  measure  it  doth  so,  yet  'tis  still  looldng  for  his  blessed 
hope,  still  hoping  to  be  like  him,  see  him  as  he  is.  The 
expectation  of  satisfaction  in  this  state,  implies  the  restless 
working  of  desire  till  then;  for  what  is  this  sati^factiod, 
bat  the  ralfilling  of  our  d^ires,  the  perfecting  of  the  soul's 
motioiis  in  a  complacential  resti  Motion  and  rest  do  ex- 
actly correspond  each  to  other.  Nothing  can  naturally 
rest  in  any  place,  to  which  it  was  not  before  naturally  in- 
clined to  move.  And  the  r^t  is  proportionably  more  com- 
posed and  steady,  acbording  as  the  motion  was  stronger 
and  more  vigorous. '  By  how  much  the  heavier  any  body 
is,  so  much  the  stronger  and  less  resistible  is  its  motion 
downward :  and  then  accordingly  it  is  less  moveable  \i'hen 
it  hath  attained  its  resting  pla^.  'Tis  therefore  a  vanity 
and  contradiction,  to  neak  of  the  soul's  being  satisfieil  i^i 
that  which  it  Was  not  before  desirous  of «  And  that  state 
which  it  shall  ultimately  and  etemallv  acquiesce  in,  (with  a 
rest  that  must  therefore  be  understpoa  to  be  most  compos^ 
and  sedate,)  towards  it  must  it  needs  move  with  the 
strongest' and  most  unsatisfied  desire,  a  desire  that  is  su- 
preme, prevalent,  and  trit!imphant  over  all  other  desires, 
and  over  all  obstructions  to  itself;  leasf  cap^le  of  diver- 
sion, or  of  pitching  upon  any  thing  shor^  of  the  term  aimed 
at.  Ask  therefore  the  holy  soul,  What  is  t}\y  supreme  de- 
sire 1  and  so  far  as  it  understands  itself,  it  must  answer, 
"To  see  and  partake  the  Divine  glory;  to  behold  the 
Messed  face  of  God,  till  his  likeness  be  transfused  through 
all  mj  powers,  and  his  entire  image  be  peifectly  formed  in 


me :  present  to  my  view  What  else  you  will,  I  can  be  satis- 
fied m  nothing  else  but  this."  Therefore  this  leaves  a 
black  note  upon  those  wretched  souls  that  are  wholly  stran- 

fers  to  such  desires;  that  would  be  better  satisfied  to 
well  always  in  dust;  that  shun  the  blessed  face  of  God 
as  hell  itself;  and  to  whom  the  most  despicable  vanity  is 
a  more  desirable  sight  than  fhat  of  Divine  glory.  Miser- 
able souls !  Consider  your  state :  can  that  be-your  blessed- 
ness which  you  desire  not  1  or  do  yon  think  Gtod  will  re- 
ceive any  into  his  blessed  presence,  to  whom  it  shall  be  a 
burden.?  Mithinks,  uiton  the  teaching  of  this  you  should 
presently  dooipti  yourselves,  and  See  your  sentence  written 
in  yout.  breast.  Compare  your  hearts  with  this  holy 
man's ;  see  if  there  be  anv  thing  like  this  in  the  temper  of 
your  spirits ;  and  never  ttink  well  of  yourselves  till  you 
nnd  it  so. , 

5.  Infer.  The  knowledge  ^f  God,  and  conformity  to 
,him,  are  in  their  owfi  nature  apt  to  satiisfy  the  desix«s  of 
the  soul,  and  even'  now  actually  do  so,  m'  the  measure 
wherein  they  are  attained.  Some  things  are  not  of  a  satis- 
fying nature;  there  is  noih^ng  tencjing  to  satisfaction  in 
them.  And  then  the  continual  heaping  together  of  such 
things,  doth  no  more  towards  satisfaction,  than  the  accu- 
mulating of  mathematical  points  w^uld  towards  the  com- 
pacting of  a  solid  body ;  or  the  multiplication  of  cyphers 
only,  to  the  making  of  a  sum.  Bdt  what  shall  one  day 
sati^,  hath  in  itself  a  power  and  aptitufte  thereto.  The 
act,  whenever  it  is,  supposes  the  power.  Therfefore  the 
hungry  craving  softl,  that  would  fain  be  happy,  but  knows 
not  now,  needs  pot  spend  its  days  in  malnng  uncertain 
guesses,  and  fruitless  attempts  and  -trials:  it  may  ^  its 
hovering  thoughts ;  and  upon  assurance  here  given,  say,  I 
have  now  found  at  lastwnere  sfettisfaction  maybe  had; 
and  have  only  this  to  do,  to  bend  all  my  powers  hither, 
and  intend  tnis  one  thing,  the  possessing  myself  of  this 
blessed  rest ;  earnestly  to  endeavour,  and  patiently  to  wait 
for  it.  Happy  discovery !  welcome  tidings  1  I  now  know 
whicp  way  to  turn  my  eye,  and  direct  my  pursuit.  I  shall 
no  longer  spend  m3\self  m  dubious,  toilsome  wanderings, 
in  anxious,  vaih  inquiVy.  I  have  found!  I  have  found! 
blessedness  i^  here.  If  I  cau  but  get  a  liyely,  efficacious 
sight  of  God,  I  have  enough— Show  me  the  Father,  and 
it  sufficetb.  Let  the  weary,  wandering  soul  bethink  itself, 
and  retire  to  God;  he  will  not  mock  thee  with  shadows, 
as  the  world  bach  done.  This  is  eternal  life,  to  know  him 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent 
Apetrt  from  Christ  ihuu  canst  not  know,  nor  see  him  with 
fruit  and  comfoit ;  but  the  go^el  revelation  (which  is  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ)  givies  thee  a  lovely  prospect  of 
him.  His  glory  shines  in  the  face  oC^JesUs  CnriH;  and 
when  by  baaolaing  it  thou  art  changed  into  the  same  like- 
ness, and  findest  thyse>f  gradnatty  changing^  more  and 
more  fVom  glory  to  glory,  thpo  wilt  find  thyself  accord  inglv 
in  a  gradual  tendency  towards  satisfaction  and  blessed- 
ness :  that  is,  do  but  seHously  set  thvself  to  study  and  con- 
template  the  being  and  attributes  or  God ;  hnd  then  look 
upon  him  as  through  the  Mediator,  he  is  \nlKng  to  be  re- 
conciled' to  thee,  and  become  thy  God*;  and  so  long  let 
thine  eye  fix  and  dwell  here,  till  it  affect  thy  heart,  ana  the 
proper  impress  of  the  gospel  be  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
instamped  upon  it ;  till  thou  find  tnyself  wrought  to  a  com- 
pliance with  his  holy  wiU,  and  his  image  formed  in  lh6e; 
and  thou  shalt  soon  experience  thou  art.  entering  into  his 
rest ;  and  wilt  relish  a  more  satisfying  pleasure  in  this 
blessed  change,  than  all  thy  worldly,  sensual  enjoyments 
did  ever  afford  thee  before. 

Siv^ly,  if  the  perfect  vision  ahd  pereeption  of  his  glo- 
rioud  likeness  will  yield  a  convplete  satisfaction  atla^t,^the 
initial  and  progressive  tendencies  towards  the  former  will 
proportionaoly  infer  the  latter.  'Tis  obvipus  hence  to 
collect,  who  tit  in  this  world  (ordinarily  and,  uUerispari" 
^;  where  more  unusual  violent  temptations  hinder  not)  the 
most  satisfied  and  contented  persons ;  even  those  that  have 
most  of  die  clarifying  sights  of  God,  and  thence  partake 
most  of  his  idaage  (indeed  Scripture  only  vouchsafes  the 
naine'to  such  sights  of  God ;  <i  He  that  doth  evil  hath  not 
seen  God.)  Such  as  have  most  of  a  godly  frame  w^rought 
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into  their  spirits,  and  that  have  heaits  most  attempered  and 
conformed  to  Qod;  these  are  the  most  contented  persons 
in  the  world.  Content  is  part  of  the  gain  that  attends  god- 
liness ;  it  concurring,  renders  the  other  a  great  gain ;  *god- 
liness  with  contentment :  the  form  of  expression  discovers 
how  connsLtural  contentmei^t  is  tp  godliness ;  as  if  they 
were  not  to  be  mentioned  apart.  Godliness,  a^  if  he  had 
said,  is  a  very  gainful  thing,  but  if  you  would  comprehend 
the  gainfulness  of  it  fully,  ao  not  abstract  too  curiously,, 
take\in  with  it  that  which  is  of  so  near  an  alliance,  that  you 
will  hardlv  Imow  how  to  consider  them  apart 'j  let  its  inse- 
parable aojunct.  contentment,  go  alonir  with  it,,  and  you 
will  find  it  a  gainful  thing  indeed.  The  true  knowledge 
of  God  so  directly  tends,to  holinesS)  and  that  to  contenta- 
tion,  that  it  may  be  tqo '  evideptlv  concluded,  that  a  dis- 
contented person  hath  little  of  tne  one  or  the  other,  not 
much  knowjed^e,  and  less  giac,e ;  he  is  so  far  .fropi  being 
like  God,  tl^at  in  the  apostles  language  above  we  mav 
say,  he  hath  not  seen  him.  Doth  that  person  know  €k)d, 
or  hath  ever  seen  bim,  that  falls  not  into  the  dust,  admir- 
ing so  i^IoriQUs  a  JVIajest3r1  that,  subjects  not  himself  to 
him,  with  Joyal  aneci^iohs,  accoimting  it  his  only  grand 
concernment  to  please  and  serve  him  1  BCit  the  discontented 
person  takes  upon  him,  as  if  he  were  GKxl  alone,  and  as  if 
ne  expected  every  creature  to  do  him  homage,  and  thought 
the  creation  were  made  for  the  pleasure  and  service  of 
none  but  him.  /  Hath  that  person  ever  seen  God,  that 
acknowledges  him  not  a  sumcieht  portion,  a  firil,  all-con^- 
prehendin^  goodi  Hath  he  seen  him,  that  sees  not  reason 
to  trust  him,  to  commit  all  his  cohcemments  to^himl 
Hath  he  seen  him  that  lov^  him  not,  and  delights  not  in 
his  lovel  Hath  he  seen  him  that  quits  not  ul  for  him. 
and  abandons  not  everv  private  •  interest  to  espouse  hisi 
And  hqw  evidently  do  tnese  things  lend  to  <|uiet  and  com- 
pose the  soul  1  Discontent  proceeds  from  idolizing  thoughts 
of  ourselves :  'tis  rooted  in  self-conceit^  in  self-dependence, 
self-love,  self-seeking,  all  which  despicable  idols  ^or  that 
one  ^reat  idol,  jeZf,  thus  variously  served  and  idolized) 
one  sifi^ht  of  the  Divine  glory  would  confound  and  brin^ 
to  nothing.  The  sights  of  God  melt  the  heart,  break  it 
under  a  sense  of  <  sin,  and  hen^e  compose  it  to  a  meek, 
peaceful  humility;  but  the  discontentedi  spirit  is  an  un- 
broken, proud,  impep'iouS  spirit.  The  sights  of  pod  pu- 
rify the  soul,  refine  it  from  jthe  dross  of  this  vile  world. 
make  it  d^ily  aspire  to  a  conformity  unto  the  pure  and 
spiritual  nature  of  God.  But  a  discontented  spirit  is  a 
sensual,  terrene  spirit  1  (for  what  but  such  objects  are  the 
usual  matter  of  most  men's  discontents  1)  taking  sensuality 
in  its  just  laititude,  'tis  a  low  dunghill  spi/it,  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  rake  and  scrabble  in  the  dirt. 

I  insist  upon  this,  apprehending  (what  deserves  more 
lamentations  than  it  hath  observation)  4hat  too  man^  an- 
nex a  profession  of  eminent  godliness  and  spirituality  to 
an  indulged  querulous,  impatient  temper  of  spirit ;  join  a 
splendid  appearance  of  pietyj  to  an  Unreformed  perverse 
frowardness ;  (which  agree  as  well  as  a  jewel  of  gold  to  a 
swine's  snout ;)  nothing  pleases  them,  their  mercies  are  not 
worth  the  acknowledsrment ;  their  afflictions  intolerable, 
not  to  be  boi:ne.  They  fisiU  out  and  quarrel  with  all  occur- 
rences, actions,  events ;  neither  man  nor  God  doth  any 
thin^  good  in  their  sisht.  The  world  is  not  well  governed; 
nothing  falls  out  well  as  to  themselves.  YThat  can  possi- 
bly be  thought  on  more  repugnant  to  the  knowleoge  of 
God,  the  grand  design  of  all  religion,  and  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  than  this  temper;?  Which  wa^  do.  tnese 
lend  and  aim,  but  to  lead  souls  to  blessedness;  to  bring 
them  into  e  peacei^l,  happy,  satisfied  state  and  frame  1 
And  must  we,  because  that  end  cannqt  be  attained  here, 
therefore  go  the  quite  contrary  wi^  1  or  pretend  we  are 
going  to  heaven  with  our  backs  rumed  upo^  it  1  Sure  the 
discoveries  God  now  makes  of  himself  to  us,  and  by  which 
he  impresses  his  likeness  upon  his  own :  (thongh  they 
ultimately  design  our  satisfaction,  and  blessedness  in 
heaven,  as  intermediate  thereunto;)  they  aim  at  the  bring- 
ing us  into  a  heaven  upon  earth;  to  form  us  imto  a 
life  agreeable,  and  that  hath  analogy  with  that  of  heaven ;. 
mito  which  nothing  is  more  anaIog;ous  in  our  present  state, 
than  that  peace  and  serenity  wtuch  result  from  Divine 
knowledge  and  holiness;  nothing  more  inconsistent,  than 
•  lTfM.«ia 


a  peevish,  fretful,  turbulent  ^riL  The  one  is  a  partici- 
patton  of  a  bright  and  mild  light  from  heaven ;  the  other, 
of  a  dark  and  raging  fire  from  hell.  'Tis  only  God*s  lace, 
his  glorious  likeness  reflected  on  our  souls,  that  shall  sa- 
tisfy hereafter,  and  make  heaven  heaven.  He  doth  not 
now  whoUy  conceal)  himself  from  us,  not  altogeiher  hide 
his  face.  The  shinjng  of  the  sas^e  face  (in  what  degree  he 
now  vouchsafes  it^  will  make  this  earth  a  heaven  too. 
One  gfamce  towards  him  may  transmit  a  lively  pleasant 
lustre  upon  our  spirit5,f  they  looked  on  him,  and  were 
lightened.  And  we  live  in  the  expectation  9f  clearer  and 
more  impressive  eternal  visions.  It  will  become  us  to  ex- 
press a  present  satisfiedness,  proportionable  to  our  present 
sights  and  expectations;  ana  to  endeavour  daily  to  see 
more,  and  to  oe  more  nke  God;  that  we  may  be  daily 
more  and  more  satisfied;  while  we  cannot  yet  attain,  to 
be  making  gradual  approaches  towards  that  blessed  state. 
By  how  much  any  have  more  of  the  vision  and  likeness 
of  God  in  their  -present  state,  so  much  th^  approach 
nearer  unto  satisfaction. 

^  6.  Infer.  We  infer ;  The  love  of  God  to  his  people  is  great, 
whicb  hath  designed  for  them  so  great,  and  even  a  satisfying 
good.  We^cannot^.overlook  the  occasion  this  doctrine  gives 
us^  to  consider  and  contemplate  awhile  the  love  of  God.  If 
this  shall  be  the  blessedness  of  his  saints,  'tis  a  ^at  love 
thai  shall  be  the  spring  aifd  source  of  it.  7^0  ihings  here 
before  our  eyes  discover  the  greamess  of  his  love : — that  it 
designs  satisfaction  to  the  persons  meant ;,  and--that  they 
shall  be  satisfied  with  the  Divine  vision  and  likeness. 

1.  It  desi^  their  satisfaction..  This  is  a^  far  as  love 
can  go.  'Tis  lov^  to  the  uttermost:  it  doth  not  satisfy  itself 
till  it  Satisfies  them.  'Tis  love  to  spare  an  enemy,'  to  relieve 
a  stranger;  but  io  satisfy  for  eVer  them  that  were  both, 
this  sure  exceeds  all. the  wonted  measures  of  love.  Much 
love  is  shown  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  in  the  supply  of 
necessities;, but  herein  ^as  the  apostle  speaks  in  another 
case)  £s  the  love  of  Goa  perfected,  as  to  its  exercise:  it 
hath  now  perfectly  attained  its  end,  when  it  hath  not  left 
so  much  as  a  ctavinf^  desire,  not  a  wish  unsatisfied;  the 
soul  cannot  say,  "  I  wish  it  were  better  ;<  O  that  I'had  but 
this  one  thing  more  to  complete  my  happiness."  It  hath 
neither  pretence  nor  inelination  to  think  such  a  thought. 
Divine  loye  is  now  at  rest.  It  was  iravailUng  (big  with 
gracious  designs)  before  ;*"  it  hath  now  delivered  itself.  It 
would  rather  create  ^ew  heavens  eveir  moment,  than  not 
satisfjr ;  but  it  hath  now  done  it  to  tne  full ;  the  utmost 
capacity  of  the  soul  is  filled  up ;  it  can  be  no  happier  than, 
it  IS.  ^  This  is  love's  triumph  ove^  all  the  miseries,  wants, 
and  desires  of  a  languishing  soul :  the  appropriate  peculiar 
glory  of  Divine  love.  If  all  the  excellencies  of  the  whole 
creation  besides  were  contracted  into  one  glorious  creature, 
it  would  never  be  capable  of  this  boast,  I  have  satisfied 
one  soul.  The  love  of  God' leaves  none  unsatisfied,  bat 
the  proud  despisers  of  it.  Now  is  the  eternal  sabbath  of 
love.  Now  It  enters  into  rest,  having  finished  all  its 
tjrorks;  it  view's  them -over  now  with  delight,  for,  lo!  ^cy 
are  all  good :  its  woi-ks  of  pardon,  of  justification,  and  adop- 
tion ;  its  works  of  regeneration,'  of  conversion,  and  sanc- 
tification ;  its  establishing,  quickening,  comforting  works ; 
they  are  all  good,  good  m  themselves,  and  in  this  their 
end.,  the  satisfaction  and  repose  of  blessed  souls.  Now 
Divine  love  puts  on  the  crown,  ascends  the  throne,  and 
the  many  myriads  of  glorified  spirits  fall  down  about  it 
and  adore ;  all  profess  to  owe  to  it  the  satisfying  pleasures 
they  all  enjoy.  Who  can  consider  the  unspeakable  satis- 
faction of  those  blessed  spirits,  and  not  also  reflect  upon 
this  exalted  greatness  of  Divine  love  I 

3.  *Tis  a^in  great  love,  if  we  consider  wherewith  thejr 
shall  be  satisfied.  The  sight  and  participation  of  the  Di- 
vine glory,  his  face,  his  likeness,  his  represented  and  im- 
pressed glory.  There  mav  be  great  love  that  never  under- 
takes nor  studies  to  satisfy  all  the  desires  of  the  persons 
we  cast  our  love  upon,  especially  where  nothing  will  satisfy 
byt  hiffh  and  great  matters.  The^love  of  God  knows  no 
difficiuties ;  nor  can  be  overset.  The  greater  the  perform- 
ance or  vocichsafement,  the  more  suitable  to  Divme  love. 
It  hath  resolved  to  give  the  soul  a  plenary  satisfaction, 
perfectly  to  content  sB  its  desires ;  and  since  nothing  else 
can  do  it,  but  an  eternal  beholding  of  the  glorious  face  of 
rPMLndv.a 
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Uie  Diyine  Miyestjr,  vui  a  transformation  into  his  own 
likeness,  that  sh^ll  not  be  withheld.    Yea,  it  hath  created 
refined,  enlarged  its  capacity  on  purpose,  that  it  might  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less.    Gniat  love  may  sometimes  be 
signified  by  a  glance ;  the  x>fiered  view  of  a  wiUing  &ce, 
Thas  our  Lord  Jesos  invites  his  church  to  discover  her 
own  love,  and  answer  his.  Let  me  see  thy  face,  &c.  Cant, 
ii.  14.  Love  is  not  more  becomin|;ly  expressed  or  gratified, 
than  by  mnUi^  looks^  idn  amfff^  tin  qctUus,    Hgw  great  Is 
that  love  that  pui^xisely  lays  aside  the  vail,  that  never 
tarns  away  its  own,  nor  permits  the  aversion  of  the  behold- 
er's eye  tliroughoat  eternity.  Now  we  see  in  a  glass ;  then 
face  to  face,  as  if  never  w^ry  of  beholding  on  either  part ; 
but  on  that  part  the  condescension  lies,  is  the  transcendant 
admirable  Iqve.    That  a  generous,  beneficent,  the  other 
(till  it  be  satisfied  here^  a  craving,  indigent  love.    And 
how  inexpres^le  a'  conaescension  is  this !  Poor  wretches ! 
many  of  whom,  possiblv,  were  once  so  low,  that  a  strutting 
srandce  would  naVe  thought  himself  affr6nted  by  their 
look,  and  have  met  with  threatening  rebukes  their  ov^r- 
daring  venturous  eye;  lo,  now  they  are.  permitted  (to  stand 
before  princes ;  that's  a  mean  thing)  to  rbed  their  eyes  with 
Divine  glory,  to  view  the  face  of  God.    He  sets  them  be- 
fore his  face  for  ever.    And^nhat  eternal  vision  begets  in 
them  an  eternal  likeness ;  they  behold  and  part^e  glory 
at  once,  that  their  joy  may  befull.    They  oeliold  not  a 
glorious  God  with  (informed  souls ;  that  Would  render 
Uiem  a  perpetual  abomination  and  torment  to  themselves. 
Love  cann6t  perinit  that  heaven  should  be  their  afi|iction ; 
that  they  should  have  cause  to  loath  and  b^  weary  of  them- 
selves in  that  presence.    It  satisfies  them,  by  clothing  and 
filling  them  wilh  glory;  br making  them  partake  of  the 
Divine  likeness,  as  well  as  Deh<^d  it.  'Tis  reckoned  a  great 
expression  of  a  complying  iQve,  but  to  give  a-  picture ; 
when  the  parties  loved  only  permit  themselves  to  View  in 
a  mute  representation  a  vicarious  face.  This  is  m  uch  more 
a  vital  image,  (as  before,)  Gbd's  own  livingnesspropagated 
in  the  soul ;  the  inchoation  of  it  is  called  the  Divine  love, 
the  seed  of  G^.    What  amazing  love  is  this,  of  the  great 
God  to  a  worm !  not  to  give  cfver  till  he  have  assimuated 
it  to  his  own  glory ;  till  it  appear  as  a  ray  of  light  begotten 
of  the  Father  of  lights  1  s  Every  one,  saith  the  apostle,  that 
doch  righteousness  is  bom  of  him;  and  thgn  it  follow^, 
h  behold  what  manner  of  love — to  be  the  son^  o(  God ;  to  be 
like  him,  to  see  him  as  he  is,  &c.  How  great  a  Word  is  that 
(spoken  in  reference  to  our  present  state) — i  to  make  us 
partakers  of  his  holiness.    And  (as  well  it  might)  'tis  in- 
stanced as  an  efifect  and^argum^t  of  love,  Tfor  sure  chas- 
tening itself,  abstracted  from  that  end  of  it,  doth  not  .import 
love,)  Vhpm  the  Loid  loveth  he  chasteneth,-^and  then  by 
and  py,  in  the  same  series  and  liiie  of  discourse,  is  added, 
— ^  make  us  partakers  of  his  holin&ss.  Love  always  either 
sappos^  simitiiude,  or  intends  it ;  and  insufficiently  argued 
by  It  either  way.     And  sure,  the  love  of  God  cannot  be 
more  directly  expressed,  than  in  his  first  intending  to  make 
a  poor  soul  like  niin,  while  he  loves  it  with  compassion; 
and  then  imprinting  and  perfecting  that  likeness,  that  he 
may  love  it  with  eternal  aelight.    Love  is  here  the  first 
and  the  last,  the  begiiming  and  end  in  all  this  business. 
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7.  Infer.  Constobrino  this  blessedness  is  not  ccfmmon, 
bat  limited  to  a  qualified  subject,  *'  I  in  righteousness,"  a 
person  clothed  in  righteousness;  it  evidently  follows,  the 
miTighteous  are  necessarily  excluded  and  shut  out,  can 
have  no  part  nor  portion  in  this  blessedness.  The  same 
tbing  that  the  apostle  tells  us,  without  an  inference ;  ^ICnOw 
ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God,  &c.  Intimatm^  that  to  be  a  most  confessed  known 
tiling:  Imowyenotl  is  it  possible  ye  can  be  ignorant  of 
this  f  The  natui^  necessity  of  what  hath  been  here  in- 
ferred, hath  been  argued  already  from  the*  consideralion 
Btlotel.tdL  hiii.1.  lHeh.xiL 


of  the  nature  of  this  blessedness.  The  l^gal  necessity  of 
it,  arising  from  the  Divine  will  and  law,  is  that  I  mainly 
intend  at  present.  By  such  a  necessity  also,  they  are  exclu- 
ded, who  by  Qod's  rule  (accordiag  to  which  the  supreme 
judgment  must  be  managed)  shall  be  found  unrighteous : 
those  that  come  not  up  to  the  terms  of  the  gospel-covenant ; 
never  accepted  the  oners,  nor  submitted  to  the  commands 
of  it ;.  and  that  hence  consequei^tly  are  xmrelated  to  Christ, 
and  ununited  to  hipii :  no  way  ca|>able  of  advantage  by  his 
most  perfect  apd  all-sufficient  righteousness,  that  aicme 
fully  answers  all  the  exactions  ana  demancjs  of.  the  cove- 
nant of  works :  and  so,  who  are  at  last  found  unrighteous 
•by  the  old  law  and  the  nis^^,  the  >law  both  of  the  Creator 
and  Redeemer  too.  There  is  th«  same  nececsity  these 
should  be  excluded,  as  that  God  should  be  just  and  true. 
The  word  is.  gone  forth  of  his  mouth  in,  righteousness,  and 
cannot  return.  He  did  not  dally  with'  sinners,  ^irhen  he 
settled  those  constitutions,  wh^ce  this  necessity  results. 
He  is;;not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie ;  nor  the  son  of  man, 
that  he  shonld  repent,  A  heathen  understood*  so  mudi  of 
the  nature  of  Qoa.-  > 

I  have  thought  sometimes,  with  much  wonder,  of  the 
stupid  folly-  of  unsanc^ified  hearts ;  they  are  even  con- 
founded in  their  own  wishes ;  and  would  have  (in  order  to 
their  security)  they  know  not  what.  Were  the  question 
faithfully  put  to  the  very  ^  heart  of  such  a  one,  What 
wouldst  thou  have  done  in  order  to  thy  eterncd  safety  from 
Divine  wrath  and  vengeance  1  would  not  the  anstrer  be,  O 
that  God  would  re-call  those  severe  constitutions  he  nath 
made ;  and  not  insist  so  strictly  on  what  he  hath  required 
in  the  gospel,  in  order  to  the  salvatiop  of  sinners.  But 
foolish  wretch  t  dojsl  thou  knqw  what  thou  sayestl  wouldst 
thou  have  God  repet^.the  Gospel;  that  thou  mayst  be  the 
more  secure  1  in  wl^at  a  case  furt  thou  then  1  Hast  thou  no 
hope  if  the  gospel  staind  in  force  1  what  hope  wilt  thou  have 
if.it  do  noti  Must  the  hopes  of  all  thb  .world  be  ruined  to 
establish  thine  1  and  yet  leaye  them  involved  ik  the  com- 
mon ruin  tool  What  blit  thie  gospel  gives  the  least  hope 
to  apostate.' sinners'?  There  is  now  hope  for  thee  in  tne 
gospet-promise,  if  thou  reVaXn  to  God.\  bLet  the  wicked 
forsake* 'his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts; 
and  let  him  turn  to  the  Lord^  and  l^e  ^1  have  ipercy  upon 
fiim ;  and  to  our  God,  and  he  willubondaDtly  pardon.  But 
take  away  the  gospel,  and  where  qrt  thou  1  Were  it  pos- 
sible for  thee  tb  repent,  and  become  a  new  man ;  what. set- 
tles the  connexion  between  repentance  and  salvation,  but 
the  gospel-promise  1  Will  the  violated  law  of  Vorks  ac^ 
cept  thy  repentance  instead  of  obedience'}  Doth  it  not  ex- 
pressly preclude  any  such  expectation  1  Doth  it  mve  any 
ground  to  look  for  any  thing  out  death  aAer  sin  T  Thou 
must  therefore  fly  to  tne  Gospel,  or  yield  thyself  lost.  And 
know,  it  contains  none  but  faithful  and  true  sayings,  that 
have  mor6  stabilit3'in  them  than  the  foundations  of  heaven 
and  earth :  therefore  expect  nothing  to  be  altered  for  thy 
sake.  The  gospel-oonstitution  was  settled  long  before 
thou  wast  born :  thou  comest  too  late  with  thy  exceptions 
(if  thou  hadst  any)  against  it.  Remember  therefore  this  is 
one  of  the  unalterable  determinations  of  this  gospel,  With- 
out holiness  thiou  shalt  never  see  Gk>d,  or  (which  amounts 
to  the  same)  thou  canst  not  behold  his  face  but  in  right- 
eousness. There  is  no  word  in  all  the  Bible  of  more  cer- 
tain truth  than  this.  In  this  al^o  how  apt  are  sinners  fool- 
ishly to  entangle  themselves !  The  Gospel  is  true,  and  to 
be  believed,  till  they  meet  with  something  that  crosses 
them,  and  soes  against  the  hair,  and  then  they  hope  it  is 
not  so.  But  vain  man !  if  once  thou  shake  the  truth  of  God, 
what  will  .thou  stay  thyself  upon  1  Is  God  true  when  he 
promises?  and  is  he  not  as  true  when  be  threatens  1  If 
that  be  a  true  ^ving,  "  Sav  to  the  righteotis,  it  shall  be 
weir  with  him,"— is  not  that  as  much  tp  be  regarded, 
"Wo  to  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  himi  The  right- 
eousness of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wick- 
edness bf  the  wic&d  shall  be  upon  him."  Are  not  these  of 
equal  authority  1  If  thoti  hadst  anv  reason  to  hope  thou 
mayst  be  happy  though  t6ou  never  be  righteous ;  is  there 
not  as  mucD  reaaoa  to  fear  thou  roightst  be  miserable 
though  thou  be ;  since  the  one  is  as  much  against  the  flat 
exptess  word  of  God  at  the  other  1  Let  not  thy  love  to  sin 
betray  thee  out  of  al|  religion  and  thy  .wita  together. 
•  tCer.vL  btaa.lv. 
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Wherein  wilt  thon  believe  one  npon  the  bsre  rahieof  his 
word,  that  will  lie  to  th^e  in  any  thin^l  Yea,  and  lis  it  is 
the  same  authority  that  is  affronted  in  every  command^ 
whence  disobedience  to  one  is  a  breach  of  all ;  so  is  the 
same  veracity  denied  in  every  truth,  and  thedisbelief  of  one 
belies  all ;  and  wilt  thou  believe  nim  in  any  thing,  thoa 
hast  proclaimed  a  liar  in  everv  thing  1  Therefore,  so  little 
hast  thon  gained  by  disbelie^rmg  the  divine  revelation  in 
this  thing,  that  thou  hast  brought  thyself  to  this  miserable 
dilemma;  If  the  word  of  Gk>d  oe  false,  thou  hast  no  foun- 
dation of  any  faith4eft  thee ;  if  it  be  true,  it  dooms  thee  to 
eternal  banishment  from  his  blessed  face,  while  thou  re- 
mainest  in  thy  unrighteousness.  It  will  not  be  thy  advan- 
tage then  t^^Uisbeliev.e  this  ffospel-record,  bi|(  to  consider 
it,  and  take  it  to  heart ;  'twill  proVe  never  the  l^ess  true  at 
last,  for  that  thou  wilt  not  believe  it*,  sl^all  thy  nnbelief 
make  the  truth  of  Gk)d  of  none' effect  1  And  if  thou.wouldst 
but  reason^ly  consider  the  case,  methinks  thou  shouldst 
soon  be  convinced.  Since  thou  acknowledgest  (as  I  sup- 
pose thee  to  do)  that  there  a|^  two  states,  of  men  in  the 
other  worM,  a  state  of  blessedness,  and  a  state  of  misenr ; 
and  two  sorts  of  mmi  fii  this  world,  the  righteous  and  tae 
unrighteous ;  let  thy  reasdn  and  conscience  now  judge  who 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  one  %t{tte,  ^d  who  to  the  other. 
Sure^  if  jLkon  acknowledge  a  righteous  Judge  of  all  to  the 
world,  thou  canst  not  think  he  will  turn  men  proini^n- 
ously  into  heavien  or  hell  at  Jandom,  withput  distinction ; 
much  less  c^Dst  thou  be  so  absurd  and  mad;as  tothifikaJl 
the  unrighteous  shall  be  saved,  and  the  righteous  perish. 
And  then  what  is  left  thee  to  judge  but  that  which  I  am 
now  urging  upon  thee,  that  when  the  righteous  shafl  be 
admitted  to  the  vision  of  (jhxi's  blessed  uice,  the  unright- 
eous shall  be  driven  forth  into  outer  darkness. 

It  may  be  some  hef-e  will  be  reacly  to  say,  "  But  to  whnt 
purpose  is  all  this,  they  were  of  the  same  niind  befibre, 
and  cannot  think  that  any  one  would  ever  say,  the  contra- 
rv."  Nor  do  I  think  so  either ;  but  'tis  one  thing  not  to  be- 
lieve a  conclusion  to  Jbe  true,  and  another  to  profess  a  (Con- 
trary belief;  and  one  thing  to  believe  a  conclusion,  ano- 
ther to  think  we  believe  it.'  Men  often  know  not  their  own 
minds. '  In  practical  ^matters,  'tis  best  known  what  a  man's 
belief  is  by  his  practice:  for  wh^en  any  profess  to  believe 
this  or  that  practical. truth,  relatmg  to  their  salvation,  if 
they  believe  it  not  practically,  i.  e,  with  such  a  belief  as 
will  Command  their  suitable  practice,  it  matters  not  what 
belief  they  are  of,  or  whether  they  were  of  th^t  ii^dgment 
or  no:  yea,  it  will  prove  in  the  issue  better  for  them  they 
bad  been  of  another,  when  their  own  professed  belief  shall 
be  urged  against  theix\.  But  let  us  consider  a  Ultle,  how  in 
practical  matters  of  less  concernment  we 'would  estimate  a 
man's  belief.  Youiheet  a  traveller  upon  the  way,  who  tells' 
you,  the  bridge  over  such  an  unpas^ble  river  is  broken 
down,  and  that  if  you  venture  you  perish;  if  you  believe 
him,  you  return ;  if  you  hold  on,  he  reasonably  concludes 
you  believe  him  not;  and  will  therefore  be  apt  to  sfty  to 
you,  if  you  will  not  believe  me  you  may  make  trial.  Your 
jphysician  tells  you  a  disease  is  growing  upon  you,  that  in 
a  short  time  will  prove  inchrable  and  mortal,  but  if  you 
presently  use  the  means  he  shall  prescribe,  'tis  capable  of 
an  easy  remedy;  hgw  would  you  yourself  have  your  be- 
lief of  your  physician  judged  of  in  this  case  1  Would  you 
expect  lobe  believed!  if  you  should  say,  vou  do  not  at  all  dis- 
trust your  physician's  integrity  and  judgment,  but  yet  you 
resolve  not  to  followhis  directions;  unless  you  would  have 
us  believe  too,  that  you  are  weary  of  your  life,  and  would 
fain  be  rid  ot  if?  There  is  no  riddle  or  mystery  in  this. 
How  ridiculous  would  men  make  themselves,  it  in  mat- 
ters of  common  coAcemnient  they  should  daily  practise  di- 
rectly contrary  to  their  professed  belief  1'  How  few  would 
believe  them  serioiis,  or  in  their  wits?  But  however,  call 
this  believing,-  or  what  you  will,  we  contend  not  about  the^ 
name;  the  belief  of  such  a  thing  can  no  further  do  you 
^ood,  you  can  be  nothing  the  better  for  it,  further  than  as 
it  engages  you  to  take  a  course  suitable  and  consequent  to 
ancha  belief.  To  belie v*e  that.thei^  is  a  hell,  ahd  run  into 
it ;  that  unrighteousness  persisted  in  will  damn  you,  and 
yet  wiil  live  In  it.  To  what  purpose  is  it,  to  mnke  yoor 
.  boMts  otfhiB  fhith  1  But  since  yon  are  wiUing  to  calithis 
belisvifig:  ril  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  to  engage  yon  to 
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consider  what  yoa  believv.  Do  yon  bdievs  that  lintigftt- 
eonsness  will  be  the  death  of  yoar  soul ;  wiU  eternal^  se- 
parate you  from  God,  and  the  presence  of  hia  glory?  and 
when  yon  have  reasoned  the  matter  with  yourself^  yoaUnd 
it  to  be  certainly  so:  should  not  '^ch  a  thins  b^  more 
deeply  pondered  ?  The  bare  proposal  of  an  evident  truth 
commani^  present  assent :  but  ifl  further  bend  my  mind 
to  reason  out  the  same  thing  to  myself,  I  am  occasioned 
to  take  i][otice  of  the  grounds,  dependencies,,  th^  habitodes 
of  it,  what  it  rests  upon,  and  whither  it,  tends,  ^d  thence 
more  discern  its  importance,  and  of  what  maaumt  it  i^ 
than  I  should  have  done,^if  tipon  fint  view  I  had  assented 
only,  and  dismissed  it  my  thobghts.  And  yet  is  it  possi- 
bje,  you  should  think  this  to  be  trpe,  and  not  think  it  a 
most  important  truth?  Is  it  .a^small  matter  in  your  ac- 
count, whether  you  shall  be  blessed  or  miserable  for  ever? 
whether  ^ou  be  saved  or  perish  eternally  1  Or-  is  it  consi- 
dered by  you,  acbordin^  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  re^ 
quires,  that  as  you  are  lound  righteons  or  nnrighteona,  so 
will  it  everlastmgly  &re  with  yon  ? 

Yqu  may  possibly  say^oa  already -conclnde  yourself 
righteons,  therefore  no  fanner  einploy  your  thoughts  about 
it.  But  methinks,  you  should  hardly  be  able  however  to 
put  such  a  thin^  out  of  yonr  thoughts ;  while  as  yet  the 
final  determination  is  not  given  in  the  case.  If  a  man  have 
a  question  yet  depending,  ccmceming  his  life  or  estate; 
though  his  business  be  never  sq  clear,  be  will  hardly  foiget 
it,  the  trial  not  being  yet  past.  •  And  though  in  this  matter, 
you  have  no 'reason  to  suspect  error  or  corruption  in  yoor 
lodge,  (through  which  many  honest  causes  migr  m&carry 
in*  a  human  judic^tire,)  yet  have  you  no  reason  to  suspect 
yourself?  If  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  assured  yon,  it  hath  not 
stupified  you4  but  as  yon  have  then  the  less  of  fear,  you 
have  the  mor^  of  love  and  joy.  Therefore  you  will  not 
thence  mind  such  a  concernment,  the  le&s,  but  with  the 
more  delight ;  and  therefore  also,  most  probably,  with  the 
more  fye^uency  and  intension.  Whst  a  pleasure  will  it 
be  to  review  evidences,  and  say,  Lo !  here  are  the  medi- 
ums by  which  Imake  out-  my  title  to  the  etemali  inherit* 
ance.  Such  and  such  characters  give  me  tne  confidence  to 
number  myself  amon^^  God's  righteous  ones.  Aiid  do  ypn 
lead  that  heavenly  raised  life?  do  yon  live  in  tho^  .sweet 
andravishingcomfprts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  mfay  bespeak 
yon  one  whom  he  hath  sealed  up  to  the  day  of  redemption  1 
If  you  pretend  not  to  any  such  certainty,  rat  rely  upon  yoor 
own  judgment  of  you^  case ;  are  you  sure  you  are  neither 
inisttMcen  in  the  notion  of  the  rignteousness  required,  nor 
in  the  application  of  it  to  your  own  sonl  ?  l^ossibly,  yon 
may  think  yourself,  because  in  your  ordinary  dealing  yon 
wToikg  no  man,  (yourself  beinc;.  judge,)  a  very  righteous 
perspn.  But  evident  it  is,  whep  the  Scripture  uses  this  term 
as  descriptive  of  God's  own  people,  ana  to  diJgtingliish  be- 
tween them  that  shall  be  saved  and  perish,  it  takes  it  in 
that  comprehensive  S^nse  before  explamed.  And,  however, 
it  requires  at  least  much  more  of  tnee,  und^r  odier  expres- 
sions, as  thou  canst'  hardly  be  so  i^orant  but  to  know. 
And  do  but  use  thy  reason  here  a  little,  and  demand  of 
thyself:  Is  he  to  be  accounted  a  righteous  person,  that 
thmks  it  fit  to  avoid  wronging  a  man,  but  makes  no  con- 
science at  all  of  wroUgins:  God?  More  particularly:  Is  it 
righteous,  to  live  t|ll  thy  days  in  a  willing  ignorance  of  the 
Author  of  thy  being,  never  once  to  inquire,^  Where  is  God 
my  Maker  ?  Is  it  righteous  to  forget  him  days  withoot 
number,  not  to  have  hixni  tVom  day  to  day  in  all  thy  thong^ts  ? 
Is  it  righteous  to  estr^ange  th^elf  from  him,  and  live  as 
without  him  in  the^t^ortd,  while  thou  fivest,  movest,  and 
hast  thy  being  in  hfm  ?  not  to  glorify  him  in  whose  hands 
thy  breath  is  ?  to  be  a  lover  of  pleasure  more  than  God?  a 
worshipper,  in  thy  very  soul,  or  the  creatute  more  than  the 
Creatbr  ?  Is  it  righteous  to  harden  thy  heart  against  hife 
fear  and  love  ?  to  live  under  his  pov^er,  and  never  reve- 
rence it  ?  his  goodness,  and  never  acknowledge  it  ?  to  nf> 
front  his  authority,  to  belie  his  truth,  abuse  his  mercy,  iat- 
pose  upon  his  patienoe,  defy  his  justice ;  to  exalt  thy  own 
mterest  against  his ;  the  trifling  petite  interest  of  a  sil^ 
Worm,  against  the  great  hll-comprefaending  interest  of  the 
commonlLord  of  all  the  world  ?  to  cross  his  will,  to  do  thy 
<fwn  ?  to  please  thyself,  to  the  displeasingof  himt  Whence 
hadst  tmn  thy  measarcs  of  jnsticci  if  this  be  just  1 
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Agidn,  it  ft  tighteoiB  id^y  tfa^  Lord  that 
to  neglect  that  sreat  saliratioii  wMeh  he  is  the  author  of . 
And  whereal^  he  came  to  blesB  thee  in  taming  thee  ftom 
thine  miqnitieR,  wilf%iOy  to  remain  still  in  an  accursed  ser- 
ritude  to  sin  1  when  he  was  made  manifest  to  destroy  thte 
vorksof  the  deril,  s(ill  to  yield  thyself  a  captive  at  his 
Willi  Whereas  he  died  that  thou  miffhtest  not  any  longer 
lire  to  thyself,  bnt  to  him  that  died  for  thee,  and  rose 
again :  and  that  he  migh^t  redeem  thee  from  thy  vain  con- 
rersatxcn ;  and  that  thon  art  so  expressly  tc^d,  that  sach  as 
still  lead  sensual  lives,  mind  earthly  things,  hiive  not  their 
conversation  in  heava,  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
h  it  no  onrightieousness,  that  in  these  respects  thv  wh61e 
life  ^onld  be  nbthing  else  but  a  constant  contradiction  to 
the  very  design  of  his  dying  1  a  perpetual  hostility,  a  very 
tilting  at  his  cross  1  Is  there  no  unrighteousness  in  thy 
obstinate  infidelity,  that  wickedly  denies  belief  to  his  glo- 
rious truths,  acceptance  of  his  gracious  offers,  subjection 
to  his  holy  lawsl  No  unrighteousness  in  thy  obstinate, 
remorseless  impenitencyl  thv  heaxt  that  cannot  repent  Y 
that  melts  not,  while  a  cmcifled  Jesus,  amidst  his  ironies 
and  dvinf  pangs,  cries  to  thee  from  the  cross,  O  smner, 
enougn,  thy  hard  heart  breaks  mine  I  yield  at  last,  and  turn 
to  Qod.  Is  it  righteous,  to  live  as  no  way  under  law  tp 
Ch^tt  to  persist  in  actual  rebellion  a^inst  his  ]ust  go^ 
vemment,  which  he  died,  and  revived,  and  rose  ^gain.  to 
establish  over  the  living  and  the  deadl  yea,  and  that 
while  thouipretendest  thyself  a  Christian  1  in  a  word :  Is 
it  righteous  to  tread  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  to  vilify 
his  blood,  and  demise  his  Spirit?  Is  this  thB  rig[hteous<- 
ness  that  thou  talkest  of  1  Are  these  thy  qualifications  fbr 
the  everlasting  blessedness  1  If  thoU  ^y,  thou  confessest 
thou  art  in  thjrself,  in  these*  severid  re^wct:^,  altogether 
unrighteousL  but  thou  hopest  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
will  be  sufficient  to  answer  for  allf  no  doubt  Christ's 
righteousness  is  abundantly  available  to  all  the  ends  fbr 
which  it  was  intended  by  the  Father  and  him ;  but  it  shall 
never  answer  all  the  ends  that  a  foolish,  ^ked  heart  will 
fondly  inuig:ine  to  itself. 

In  short,  it  serves  to  excuse  thr  non-performance  of, 
and  stands  instead  of  thy  perfect  smless  ob^ence  to,  the 
law  of  works ;  but  it  serves  not  instead  of  thy  performance 
of  what  is  required  of  thee,  a^  the  condition  oi  the  gospel- 
covenant.  That  is,  it  shall  ne  v^r  supply  the  room  at  faith^ 
repentance,  regeneration,  holiness,  the  loving  of  Christ 
above  aO,  and  God  in  him;  so  as  to  render  t&ese  unneces- 
saiy,  or  advaticm-  possible  without  them.  There  is  not 
one  iofti  or  tiUle  in  the  Bible,  that 'so  much  as  intimates, 
an  imregenerate  person,  an  unbeliever,  ah  impenitent  or 
imholy  person,  shall  be  saved  by  Christ's  righteousness ; 
but  enough  to  the  Contrary,  ^ery  one  knows,  that  hath  the 
least  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures.  Vain  man!  what, 
is  Christ  divided,  and  divided  against  himself;  Christ 
without  against  Christ  within  1  his  sufibri^gs  on  Ui&c^oss 
and  foregoing  obedience,  a^inst  his*  Spirit  and  ^vejn- 
ment  in  the  souU  Did  Christ  die  to  take  away  the  neces- 
sity of  our  being  Chiristiansl  And  must  his  death  serve 
not  to  destroy  sin  out  of  the  world,  but  Christianity? 
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save  his  only-begotlen  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  biit  have  everlasting  life ;  and  *.that 
he  became'  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  tp  theiik  that 
ot>ey  him ;  yea,  and  tha^t  he  will  come  in  flaming  fire 
to  lake  ve&geance  on  them  that  know  and  obey  him 
not ;  what  should  induce  thee  to  think  thou  mayest  be 
saved  by  him,  whether  thou  believest  and  obeyest  or 
not  1  No,  if  ever  thou  think  to  see  God,  and  be  hanpy 
in  him,  thou  must  haVe  a  righteousness  in  thee  resembling 
his;  the  very  product,  the  thig  wrought  in.  the  work  of 
regeneration,  f  If  ye  know  that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know 
that  every  one  that  doeth  righteousness  is  bora  of  him. 
Whereupon  follows  the  deseription  of  the  blessedness 
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of  such  righteous  ones.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next 

chapter, Thev  ii^  toiau^^-^^ttaMr  shall  be  like,  Ac. 

So  that  in  a  word,  without  some  sight  of  Qod  here,  there 
is  no  seeing  liim  nereafler;  without  some  likeness  to  him 
now,  none  hereafter.  And  such  ais  are  destiiuti^  of  that 
heart-conformity  to  the  goqwl;  wherein  the  evaAgefieal 
righteousness  stands,  are  so  far  from  it,  that  we  ma^  toy 
to  them  as  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,'  Ye  have  neither 
heard  his  voice,  nor  seen  his  shape,  i.  e.  you  have  never 
had  right  notion,  or  any  the  least  ttue  glim|ne  of  hiHi; 
your  hearts  are  wholly  destitute  of  all  divine  imptteseions 
whatsoever. 

8.  Ihfer.  W^  may  fhrther  infer,  firom  this  qualification  t>f 
the  subject  of  blessedness,  that  righteousness  is  no  vain 
thing.  That  is  fiot  in  vain,  that  ends  so  well,  and  hath  so 
happy  an  issue  at  last.  Scripture  tel}s  us,ii  that  the  labour 
of  the  righteous  tehdeth  to  hfe :  and  that  we  may  under- 
stand it  of  their  labour  as  they  are  righteous,  we  are  more 
plainly  told,  that  i  righteousness  tendeth  to  life ;  k  and  that 
to  mem  that  sow  righteousness  shall  be  a  sure  relvard. 
That  the  righteous  shall  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father.  The  righteous  into  eternal  life,  i  Aad 
we  h^re  see  that  righteousness  bnds  in  the  blessed  si|[htof 
God's  glorious  fkce,  in  being  satisfied  with  the  Divine 
lilieness.  Foolish  sinners  are  justly  upbraided  that  they 
spend  their B  Isd^'ur  for  that  which  satisfies  not;  take 
much  painsto  no  purpose.  Such  are  all  the  works  of  sin, 
toilsome,  fVnitless:»  what  ftult.had  ye  of  those  things  («iar. 
which  ye  wrought  wl^en  you  werfe  flree  from  rk  hteonsness) 
whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed ;  for  the  end  of  those  things 
is  death.  But  (it .  follows),  being  now  made  free  firom  si|i, 
and  become  servants  to  God,  (which  is  paraphrased  above 
by  servants  to  rfghteousness,)  ye  have  your  fhdt  unto  ho- 
liness, and  the  end  everlastmg  life.  The  fruit  is  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  holiness,  a  growing  more  and  more  like 
God  ;  till  at  last  everlasting  life,  satisfaction  with  his  like- 
ness, do  crown  and  consummate  all. 

You  have  now-' what  to  answer  to  fhe  atheist's  prd&ne 
query.  What  profit  is  it  to  serve  Godl.  to  what  purpose 
tp  lead  so  strict  and  precise  a  life  1  You  mhy  now  see  to 
what  purpose  it  is :  and  whereunto  godliness  (which  right- 
eousness neri  ii^dudes)  is  profitable,  as  having,  besides 
wjhat  it  entitles  to  here,  the  promise  of  that  life  which  is 
to  come.  T^ere  needs  no  more  to  discover  anv  thing  not 
to  be  vain  (inasmuch  as  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  so, 
but  in  reference  to  an  end,  as  being  good  for  nothing)  than 
the  eviction  of  ihsse  two  thinss  :---that  it  aims  at  a  truly 
worthy  and  valuable  end ;  and— that  its  tendency  thereto 
is  direct  and  certain.  In  the  present  case,  both  these  are 
obvious  enough  at  the  fir^  view.  For  as  to  the  former  of 
them:  all  the  world  will  agree,  without  disputing  the  mat- 
ter, that  the  last  end  of  man  (t.  e.  which  he  ultimately  pro- 
pounds to  himself)  is  his  best  good:  and  that  he  can  de- 
sign no  further  good^to  himself  than  satisfaction;  nothing 
eLfter  or  beyond  that:  and  what  can  afford  it,  if  the  vision 
and  participation  of  the  Divine  glory  do  not  1  As  to  the 
latter:  besides  all  that  assurance  given  by  Scripture-con- 
stitution to  the  righteous  m^^^  concerning  his  future  re- 
ward, let  the  consciences  be  consulted  of  the  most  besotted 
sinners,  in  any  lucid  interval,  and  they  will  «ive  their 
suffrage,  (Balaam,  that  so  earnestly  fi:>llowed  the  reward 
of  unrighteousness,  not  excepted,)  that  the  way  of  right- 
eousness is  that  only  likely  way  to  happiness ;  and  would 
therefore  desire  to  die,  at  least,  the  righteous  man's  death, 
and  that  their  latter  end  should  be  like  his.  So  is  wisdom 
(I  might  call  it  righteousness  too;  the  wicked  man  is  the 
.^ripture  fool,  and  the  righteous  the  wise  man)  justified 
not  iiy  Jier  children  only,  but  by  her  enemies  also.  And 
sure,,  'tis  meet  that  sh6  should  be  more  openly  justified  by 
her  children,  and  that  Uiey  learn  to  silence  and  repress 
those^misgiving  thoughts ;«  Surely  I  have  washed  my 
hands  in  vain,  £c. ;  and  p  be  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Loro,  forasmuch  as  they 
know  theu  labour  is  not  in  vaia  in  the  Lord, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  seaton  of  this  blessedn^  is  not  on  this 
side  tl|e  grave,  nor  e^qpected  hy  s^ts  till  they  awoke ;  ^e 
may  further  infer, 

9.  Infer.  Ninthly,  That  their  happiness  in  the  meantime 
doth  very  much  consist  in  hope ;  or  that  hope  must  needs 
be  of  very  great  necessity  ana  use  to  them  in  their  present 
state  for  their  comfort  and  support.  It  were  nototherwise 
possible  to  subsist  in  the  absence  and  want  of  their  highest 
good,  while  nothing  in  this  lower  world  is,  as  to  kind  and 
nature,  suitable  to  tneir  desires,  or  makes  any.  colourable 
overture  to  them  of  siatisfaetion  and  hai>pines&  Othe^ 
(as  the  Psalmist  observes)  have  their  portion  in  Ihis  life; 
that  good,  which  as  to  the  species  and  kind  of  it,  is  most 
erateful  to  them,  is  present,  imder  view,  withii^  sight :  and 
(jBS  the  apostle*)  Hope  that  is  seeii  is  not  hope,  for  wnat  a 
man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  it  1  But  those  whose 
more  refined  spirits,  havmg  received  th^  first  fruits  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  prompt  ihem  to  groan  after  something 
beyond  time,  and  above  this  sublunary  sphere :  of  them 
the  apostle  there  tells  us,  that  they  are  savea  by  hope. 
They  (as  if  he  should  say)  subsist  by  it ;  they  were  never 
able  to  hold  out,  were  it  not  for  their  hope ;  and  that  a 
hope  too^  beyond  this  life,  as  is  the  hojie  of  a  Christian ; 
bif  in  this  life  only, we  had  hope  in  Christ,  &c. .  The  hope 
of  a  Christian,  as  such,  is  suitable  to  its  productive  cause, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead ;  begotten  to  <^  a 
lively  hope  by  the  resurrection,  Ac.  Thence  is  it  the  hope 
of  a  renewea,  neverrdying  life^  the  hope  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality; whereof  Christ's  resurrection  was  a  certain 
Timent  and  pledge, 
deed^he  new  creature  is,  ab  orj,gine^  and  all  along,  a 
hoping  creature,  both  iol  its  prmyan,  and  its  porro  a^ : 
'tis  conceived,  and  formed,  and  nursed  up  in  hope.  In 
its  production,  and  in  its  progress  towards  perfection,  'tis 
manifestly  influenced  therpby.  In  the  first. return  0|f  the 
soul  to  Qod,  hope,  b<dng  then  planted  as  a  part  of  the  holy, 
gracious  nature,  now  manifestly  discovers  itself;  when  the 
soul  be^s  to  aet,  (]as  tun;[iDg  aftpr  the  reception  of  the 
Divine  influence  is  its  act,)  hope  in^uates  itself  into  (or 
induces  rather)  that  very  act.  Returning  is  not  the  act  of 
a  despairing,  but  hoping  soul.  'Tis  Qod  apprehended  as 
reconcilable,  that  attracts  arid  wins  it;  ivhite  he  is  looked 
upon  as  an  implacable  ene^iy,  the  soul  naturally  shuns 
him,  and  come^  not  nigh,  till  drawn  d  with  those  cords  of 
a  man,  the  bands  of  love.  While  it  says,  There  is  no  hope, 
it  says  withal,  (desperately  enough,)*  I  have  loved  stran- 
gers, and  after  them^jwill  I  eo.  But  if  there  be  any  hope 
m  Israel,  concerning  this  thing :  if  it  can  yet  apprehend 
God  willing  to  forgive,  then  r  ]LKBt  us  make  a  cov'enant,  &c. 
This  presently  draws  the  hovering  soul  into  a  closure  and 
league  with  him.  A^d  thus  is  the  union  continued,  f  Tin.-, 
steadfasmess  in  the  covenant  of  Gkni,  is  resolved  into  this 
not  setting  or  fixing  of  hope  in  him ;  or  (which  amounts  to 
the  same)  setting  of  hope  m  Gkxi  is  directed  as  a  means^to 
h  steadfastness  of  spirit  with  him,  and  &  keeping  of  his 
covenant.  Revolting  souls  are  ^ncourag^ed  to  turn  to  the 
Lord  upon  this  consideration,  that  salvation  is  i  hoped  for 
in  vain  from  uny  other ;  the  case  being  indeed  the  same  in 
all  after-conversions  as  in  the  first.  Gk)d  as  multiplying  to 
pardon,  and  still  retaining  the  same  name,k  The  Lord,  the 
Lord  gracious  and  merciful,  ([which  name  in  all  the  seve- 
rals  that  compose  and  make  it  up,  is  in  his  Christ,^  invites 
back  to  him  the  backsliding  sinner,  and  renews  his  tnoughts 
of  returning.  And  so  is  he  afterwards  under  the  teachings 
of  grac^,  led  on  by  hope,  through  the  -whole  course  of  re- 
li^on  towards  the  future  glory,  d^race  appears,  teaching 
sinners  to  deny  ungodliness,  ic.  and  in  the  i  looking  for 
the  blessed  hope,  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  %k)d| 
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Ac.  So  do  they  keep  them9elY9  in  the  loveof  God;  look- 
ing for  the  mercy  or  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal 
life.  Thus  is  the  new  creature  formed  in  hope,  and  nour- 
ished in  hope ;  and  if  its  eye  were  upon  pardon  at  first,  'tis 
more  upon  the  promised  glory  afterwards.  And  yet  that 
last  enct  haUi  in  a.  degree  its  attractive  influence  upon  it, 
from  the  first  formation  of  it;  'tis  even  then  taught  to  de- 
sign for  glory.  'Tis  begotten  to  the  lively  hofte,  (where 
though  hope  oe  taken  objectively,  as  the  apposition  shows 
of  ti^e  following  word9,  to  an  inheritance,  yet  the  act  id 
evidently  connoted ;  for  the  thin^  hoped  for,  is  meaiit  under 
that  notion;  as  hoped  for,)  and  its  whole  following  course 
is  in  aiming  at  glory;  a^*  seeking^  glory,  honour,  immor- 
tality, &c.  Thus  is  the  work  of  sanctificaticm  carried  on ;» 
He  that  hath  this  hope  purifieth  himself.  Thtis  are  lones 
sustained ;  <?  The  spoiling  of  goods  taken  jojrfuUy  through 
the  expectation  of  the  better  fuid^nduring  substance.  The 
most  hazardous  services  imdertaken,  even  an  apostleshm 
to  a  despised  Christ,— p  In  the  hope'of  eternal,  life,  whicn 
God  that  canndt  lie  hath  promised.  All  difficulties  en- 
countered and  overcotne,  while  the  ^  helmet  is  the  hope  of 
salvation.  All  worldly  evils  are^willingly  endured ;  and  all 
such  good  things  quitted  and  forsaken,  for  Christfs  sake  and 
his  eieci^s.  And  if  the  question  be  asked^  (as  it  was  once  of 
Alexander,  When  so  frankly  distributing  his  treasures 
among  his  fdillowers,}  What  do  vou  reserve  for  yourself  1 
'The  resolved  Christian  makes  (with  him)  that  short  and 
brave  reply,  HOPE,  l^e  lives  upon  things  future  and  im- 
seien.  The  objects  any  one  converses  with  most,  and  in  which 
his  life  is  I  as  it  were,  bound  up,  are  suitable  to  the  ruling 
principles  of  lifls  in  him.  ^  They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  do 
savour  the  things  of  the  flesh ;  they  that  are  aAer  the  Spirit, 
the  thinss  of  the  Spirit.  The  principle  of  the  fleshly  life  is 
sense :  the  principle  of  the  spiritual  life  isfaiih.  Sense  is 
a  mean,  law,  narrow,  incomprehensive  principle,  limited  to 
a  point,  this  centre  of  earth,  and  rd.^ev,  ikis  fuov)  of  time ;  it 
can  reach  no  higher  than  terrene  things,  nor  further  than 
present  things ;  so  brutish  is  the  life  of  him  that  is  lul  by 
It ;  wholly  cmifmed  to  matter  and  time.  But  the  righteous 
live  by  fiuth.  Their  faith  governs  and  maintains  their  life. 
'They  ^teer  not  their  course  according  to  what  they  see,  bat 
according  to  what  they  believe :  and  their  daily  sustenance 
is  by  the  same  kind  of  things.  Their  faith  influences  not 
their  actions  only,  but  their  comforts  and  enjoyments. 
They  subsist  by  the  things  they  believe,  even  invisible  and 
eternal  things ;  but  it  is  by  the  intervening  exercise  of  hope, 
whose'  object  is  the  same.  The  apostle  having  told  us  from 
.the  prophet,  that  the  ■  just  shall  live  by  faith,  presently  sub- 
joins a  description  of  that  faith  they  live  by,  viz.  that  it  is 
tthe  substanoe  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen ;  it  substantiates  and  realizes,  evidences 
tfnd  demonstrates  those  glorious  objects,  so  far  above  the 
teach  and  sphere  of  sense.  It  is  constantly  sent  out  to 
forage  in  the  invisible  regions  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
life :  and  thence  fetches  in  the  provisions  upon  which  hope 
feeas,  to  the  strengthening  of  the  heart,  the  renewing  of  life 
and  spirits.  Our  inward  man,  (saith  the  apo$tle^«  is  renewed 
day  by  day ;  while  we  look,  or  take  ^im  (which  is  next  in 
the  series  of  the  discourse,  for  the  intervening  verse  is  ma- 
nifestly parenthetical)  not  at  the  things  that  are  seen,  but 
at  the  thmgs  that  are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  that  are  seen 
are  temporal,  but  the  things  that  are  not  ^een  are  eternal, 
^d  the  word  here  rendered  >  look  doth  plainlv  signify  the 
act  of  hope  as  well  as  that  of  faith ;  for  it  dotnnot  import 
a  mere  intuition  or  beholding,  a  takinf  notice  or  assenting 
only  that  there  are  such  tli^ings,  but  a  designing  or  scoping 
at  tnem  (which  is  the  very  word)  with  an  appropriaiive 
eye ;  as  thin^  that,  notwithstanding  their  distance,  or  what- 
soever imagmable  difficulty^  are  hoped  to  be  attained  to  and 
enjoye^.  And  here  are  evidently  the  distinct  parts  of  faith 
and  hope  in  this  business;  faitft,  upon  the  authority  and 
credit  of  the  Divine  word  and  promise,  persuades  the  heart 
that  there  is  such  a  glorious  state  of  thmgs  reserved  for  the 
saiats  in  general,  (faith  can  go  no  further,  for  the  word  of 
promise  goes  no  Airther,)  and  so  serves  instead  of  eyes  in 
the  Divine  light,  to  view  those  glories;  or  it  presents  them 
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(as  80  many  militantial  retUties,)  dcmonstnteB  them,  aab- 
mits  them  to  view,  whence  hojpe  reaches  forth  to  them; 
contends  against  and  triumphs  over  all  attending  difficul- 
ties, and  poeaesses  them ;  gives  the  soul  an  early  antici- 
pated fruition  of  them,  for  its  present  support  and  relief. 
So  that  it  y  rejoices  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  It 
mi^ht  well  therefore  be  said,  I  had  fainted,  if  I  had  not 
helieredy  or  who  can  express  now  sad  my  case  had  been, 
if  I  had  not  believed  %  for  there  is  an  elegant  aposiopesis 
in  the  Hebiew  text,  the  words  "  I  had  fainted"  being  sup- 
plied in  the  translation.  If  I  had  not  beUered,  what  had  be- 
come of  me  then  1  q,  d,  Ina^uch  as*  faith  feeds,  as  it 
were,  those  hopes  which  more  immediately,  the  Lord  makes 
use  of,  for  the  strengthening  his  people's  nearts,  as  it  was 
intimated  in  the  following  words,  compared  with  Psal.  zzzi. 
S4.  In  the  present  case;  faith  ascertains  the  heart  of  the 
truth  of  the  promises,  so  that  thus  the  soul  states  the  case 
to  itself.  Tnough  I  have  not  walked  to  and  fro  in  those 
nj^r  regions,  nor  tak^  a  view  of  the  heavenly  ii^ep- 
tance;  though  I  have  not  been  in  the  third  heavens,  and 
seen  the  ineffable  glory;  yet  the  gospel  revelation,  which 
hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  ught,  the  word  of  the 
eternal  GM,  who  hath  told  me  this  is  ue  state  of  things  in 
the  other  world,  cannot  but  be  true :  my  fai^  may  therefore 
be  to  me  instead  of  ey^ :  and  the  Divine  testimony  must 
supply  the  place  of  light:  both  together,  give,  methinks,  a 
ikir-prospect  of  those  far  distant,' glorious  objebts  which  I 
have  now  in  view.  Now  this  awakens' hope,  and  makes 
it  revive,  and  run  to  embrace  what  faith  hath  discovered 
in  the  proinise :  ■  In  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God 
that  cannot  lie  hath  promises.  'Tis  •■  the  word  of  God  that 
causes  the  soul«to  hope,  (t.  e.  believed,  for  disbelieved,  it 
signifies  nothing  witn  it,)  and  that  not  cmly  as  it  contains 
a  narration,  Jbut  a  promise  concerning  a  future  state.  I 
may  without  much  eniDtion  of  heart,  hear  from  a  travel- 
ler the  description  of  a  pleasant  coui^try,  where  I  have  not 
been ;  but  if  the  lord  of  thai  country  j^e  me,  besides  the 
account  of  it, 'an  assurance  of  enjoymg  rich  and  ample 
possessions  there,' this  presently  begets  a  hope,  the  plea- 
sure whereof  would  much  relieve  a  present  distressed  es- 
tate ;  and  which  nothing  but  that  of  actual  possession,  cai^ 
exceed.  That  'tis  not  more  so  with  us  here,  admits  of  no 
excuse.  Is  God  less  to  be  b^eved  than  a  man  1  Wil> 
we  deny  him  the  privil^  or  being  able  to  discover  his 
mind,  and  the  truth  of  things  credible,  which  we  ordina- 
rily allow  to  an^  one  that  is  not  a  convicted  liar  1  Christ 
en>ects  his  disciples  should  very  confidently  assure  them- 
selves of  the  preparations  made  for  them.iir  anothier  world, 
upon  that  very  gronx^d  alone,  that  he  had  not  told  them  the 
contrary :  b  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  ih  me.  In  my  leather's  house  are  many 
mansions,  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go 
to  prepare,  Ac.  intimating  to  them,  they  ought  to  have 
that  qnnion  of  his  plainness  and  sincerity,  as  never  to 
ima^e  he  would  have  proselyted  them  to^a  religion  that 
should  undo  them  inthis  world,  if  there  were  not  a  suffi- 
cient recompense  awaiting  them  in  the  other,  but  he  would 
certainly  have  let  thei^  Known  the  worst  of  their  case : 
much  more  might  he  expect,  they  should  be  confident 
upon  his  so  often  and  expressly  telong  them,  that  so  it  is. 
Ii  his  silence  ipieht  be  a  ground  of  hope,  much  more  his 
word.  And  surely  so  pounded  a  hope  cannot  but  be  con- 
solatoiy  and  relieving  m  this  sad  interval,  till'  the  awa^ 
Ang  hour. 

10.  Infer.  Lastly,  Since  this  blessedness  of  the  righte- 
ous is,  as  to  the  season  of  it,  future,  not  expected  till  they 
awake,  we  may  infbr,  that  'tis  great  wisdom  and  sagaeiQr 
that  guides  the  righteous  man'dl  choice :  while  he  waves  a 
present  and  temporaiT,  and  chooses  this  fHiture  and  ex- 
pected, blessedness.  Tis  true,  that  philosophy  hath  b^n 
wont  to  teach  us^  that  choice  'or  eiectidn  hath  no  place 
about  the  end,  because  that  is  but  one,  and  choice  alwajrs 
implies  A  competition.  But  that  very  reason  evinces,  tliat 
in  our  present  state  and  case,  choice  must  have  place  about 
the  end.  That  philosophy  might  have  suited  better  the 
state  of  innocent  Ad^m ;  when  there  wasnothins  to  blind 
and'  bribe  a  man^  judgment,  or  occasioh  it  to  deiibenUe 
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about  the  supreme  end,  (then  it  might  be  truly  stid,  deli- 
beration itself  was  a  defection,)  nor  to  pervert  and  misin- 
cline  his  will ;  and  so  its  action,  m  proposing  its  end, 
would  be  simple  intention^  not  choice.  But  so  hath  the 
apostacy  and  sin  of  man  blinded  and  befooled  him.  that  he 
is  at  a  loss  about  nothing  more  than  what  is  the  chief  good. 
And  though  St  Angustme «  reduce  Varro's  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  differing  sects  abottt  it  to  twelve,  that's  enough 
to  prove  (but  daily  experience'  doth  it^  more  convincing- 
ly, and  sadly)  a  real,  though  most  unjust  competition. 
Therefor^  a  sinner  can  never  be  blessed  without  cnoosing 
his  blessedness;  and  therein  it  highly  concerns  him  to 
choose  ariffht,  and  that  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  counsel 
guide  his  choice.  While  man  had  hot  as  yet  fallen,  to  de- 
liberate whether  he  should  adhere  to  God  or  no,  was  a 
Kadual  declension,  the  very  inchoaiion  of  his  fall ;  but 
ving  (alien ,.' necessity  makes  that  a  virtue  which  was 
a  wickedness  before.  There  is  no  returning  to  God 
without  considering  our  ways.  The  so  much  altered 
state  of  the  case,  quite  alters  the  nature  of  Uie  things. 
It  was  a  consulting  to  do  evil  before ;  now  to  do  good. 
And  hence  also,  a  choosing  the  Lord  to  be  our  God.  be- 
comes a  necessaiy  duty.  .  which  is  to  make  choice  of  this 
very  blessedness,  that  consists  in  the  knowledge,  likeness, 
ana  enjoyment  of  him.  And  now;  inasmuch  as  this  bless- 
edness is  not  fully  attained  by  the  longing  soul,  till  time 
expire  and.  its  etemiur  commence ;  here  is  a  great  disco- 
very of  that  wisdoih  which  ^des  this  haj^py  choice.  This 
isrgr^  wisdom  in  projection ;  in  taking  care  of  the  future ; 
and  at  how-much  thjS  further  distance  one  can  provide,  so 
n^ueh  the  greater  reputation  of  wisdom  is  justly  acquired 
to  him ;  yea.  we  seem  to  place  the  sum  of  practical  wisdom 
in  thi^  one  thing,  while  we  agree  to  call  it  providence,  un- 
der the  contracted  nan^e  of  prudence.  The  wise  man  makes 
it  at  least  an  evidei^ce«or  part  of  wisdom,  when  he  tells  us  • 
the  prudent  foreseeth,  &c.  The  righteous  man,  so  far  ex- 
cels i)i  this  faculty,  as  that  his  eye  looks  through  all  the 
periods  of  time,  and  penetrates  into  eternity,  recommends 
to'the  soul  a  blessedness  of  that  same  stamp  and  alloy,  that 
will  endure  and  last  forever.  It  will  not  content  him  to  be 
happy  for  an  hour,  or  ^for  any  space  that  can  have  an  end : 
after  which  it  shall  be  possible  to  him  to  look  back  ana 
recount  with  himself  how  happy  he  was  once :  nor  is  he 
so  much  scHicitous  what  his  present  state  be,  if  he  can  but 
fiftd  he  is,upon  safe  terms  as  to  his  future  and  eternal  state. 
As  for  me,  saith  the  Psalmist,  (he  herein^  sorts  and  severs 
himself  from  them  whose  portion  Wiis  in  this  life,)  1 1  shall 
behold— I  Uotf  be  siaisfiea,  when  I  awake;  A<  could  not 
say  U  M>a$vjtU  with  Mim,  but  shail  be^  ^.  d.  <  Let  the  purblind, 
short-sighted  sensualist  embrace  this  present  world,  who 
can  see  no  further:  let  me  have  my  portion  in  the  world 
to  come ;  may  thy  son|  always  lie  open  to  the  impression 
of  the  powblrs  oi  the  coihing  world ;  and  in  this,  so  use 
every  tung  8B*t<>  be  under  the  power  of  nothing.  What 
are  thetleasures  of  sin,  that  are  but  for  a  season :  or  what 
the  sufierings  of  this  n^w,  this  moment  of  affliction,  to 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed,  to  the  exceeding  and  eter- 
nal glory  1  He'considers,  patient  afiUcted  ffominess  will 
triumph  at  last)  when  riotous  raging  wicke&ess  shall  la- 
ment ror  ever.  He  may  for  a  time  weep  iknd  mourn.  While 
the  world  rejoices;  he  may  be  sorrowiul,  but  his  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy,  and  his  joy  none  shall  take  from 
him.  Surely',  here  is  wisdom ;  this  is  the^ wisdom  that  is 
firom  above,  and  fiends  thither.  This  is  to  be  wise  unto 
salvation.  The  righteo'c^s  man  is  a  judicious  man ;  he 
hath  in  a  measure  that  judgment  (wherein  the  apostle 
prays  the  Philippians  might ~ii  abound)  to  approve  tilings 
that  are  excellent,  and  accordingly  to  make  his  choice. 
This  is  a  sense  (little  thought  ofij  the  author)  wherein 
thftt  sober  speech  of  the  voluptuous  philosopher  is  most 
certainly  true,  i  A  man  cannot  live  happily,  withput  living 
wisely.  No  man  shall'  ever  enjoy  the  eternal  pleasures 
hereafter,  that  in  this  acquits  not  himself  wisely  here,  ^ven 
'in  this  choosing  the  better  part,  that  shall  never  be  taken 
from  him.  In  this  the  plam  righteous  man  outvies  the 
greatest  sophies,  the  scrioe,  the  cG.^uter,  the  politician,  the 
prudent  mammonisi,  the  fhcete  wit;  who,  in  their  several 
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kiikds,  all  Hdak  tfaeniMlTes  luf^^  to  haTe  merited  to  be 
fccoanted  Wise :  and  tliatthiB  point  of  wisdom  should  es- 
cape their  aotice,  and  be  theprmcipal  thing  with  him,  can 
be  resolvedinto  nothing  else  out  the  Dirine  g^ood  pleasore  I 
In  (his  contemplation  oar  Lord  Jcsns  Christ  is  said  to  haye 
rejoiced  in  spirit;  Ht  even  pat  his  greflfteomprebensiTe  soal 
into  aa  ecstacy,)  k  Father  I  thank  thee,  Lord  of  hearen  and 
earth,  that  thoa  hast  hid  these  things  from,  the  Wise  and 
pradent,  and  revealed  them  to  babes;  even  so  Father, 
becanse  it  pleased  thee  t  HeUe  uras  a  thing'fit  tote  reflect- 
ed en,  as  a  piece  of  Divine  rqyaKy ;  a  part  worthj  of  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  And  what  Senoos  spirit  woold 
it  not  tjhaze,  to  weigh  and  ponder  this  case  awhile;  to 
see  men  excelling  in  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  so  far 
excelled  by  those  they  most  contemn,  in  the  highest  point 
of  wisdom ;  sach  bs  know  how  to  search  into  t£e  most  ab- 
struse mysteries  of  nature ;  that  can  unfavel,  or  see  through 
the  most  perplexed  intnguea  of  state ;  that  kno^r  how  to  save 
their  own  stoke,  ahd  sedose  their  private  hiterest  in  what- 
soever times ;  yet  so  little  seen,  (often,  f6r  not  many  wise) 
in  the  matters  that  concern  an  eternal  feliedty !  It  puts  me 
in  mind  of  ^hat  I  find  observed  by  some,  the  fartkmlaT 
madnesStijBL  itmenHa  quo* ad  hac^^  as  'tis  called ;  when  per- 
sons, in  every  thipg  else,  cqMiole  of,  sober;  rational  diB^- 
course,  when  you  bring  them  to  some  one  thing,  (that  in 
reference  |o  wliich  they  became  distempered  at  first)  they^ 
rave  and  are  perfectly  mad.  How  many  tlxat  can  manage 
a  dhcourse  with  great  reason  and  judgment  about  other 
matters,  who,  when  you  come  to  /Uscourse  with  them 
about  the  affiurs  of  practiced  godliness,  and  which  most 
directly  tend  to  that  future  state  of  blessedness,  they  nre 
as  at  their  wit's  end,  know  not  what  to  say;  they  savour 
not  those  things  t  These  are  things  not  understood,  but  hyr 
such  to  whom  it  is  given ;  and-surdy  that  giveiL^ wisdom  is 
the  most  excellent  wisdom:  Sometimes  Qod  doth,  as  it 
were,  so  far  gratify  the  world,  as  to  speak  thbir  own  laa- 
guage,  and  call  them  wise  that  afie6tto  be  called  so,  and 
Uiat  wisdom  which  they  would  faiti  have  g<y  under  ihat 
name ;  Moses,  it  is  said,  was  skilled  in  all  the  i.wisdom  o^ 
E^ypt,  Ac.  But  at  other  times  he  expl'essly  calls-  those 
wise  men  fools,  and  their  wisdom,  folly*  and  madi^ss ;  or 
anhexes  some  disgraceful  abject  fordistinctioiv  sake;  or 
applies  those  appellatives  ironically,  find  in  manifest  deri- 
sion. No  doubt,  but  any  such  person  as  was  rephisented 
in  the  parable,  would  have  thought  himself  to  have  done 
the  (Jkrt  of  a  very  wise  man,  in.  entertaining  such  delibe- 
ration and  resolv^,  as  we  find  he  had  there  with  himself 
How  strange  was  that  to  his  ears, »  Thou  fool,  this  nighl 
shall  thej  reqidre  thy  soul,  &c.  Their  wisdom  is  some- 
times said  to  oe  foolish :  or  else  called  the  wisdom  of  the 
flesh,  or  l|eshly  wisdom;  said  to  be  earthly,  sensual,  devil- 
ish; ihey  are  said  to  be  wise  to  do  evil  y  while  to  ao'^ood 
thev  have  no  understanding ;  they  are  brought  sometimes 
as  It  were  ujpon  the  stage  with  their  wisdom,  to  be  the 
matter  of  Divine  triumph ;  inhere  is  the  wise  %  and  that 
which  they  account  fooiishn^  is  made  to  confound  their 
wisdom.  And  indeed  do  they  deserve  to  be  thought  wise, 
that  are  so  busily  intent  upon  momentary  trifles,  and  tiifle 
witltetemal  concernments'!  that  prefer  vanishing^Hadows 
to  the  eve'rlhstihggloiyi  that  follow  Iving  vanities,  and. 
forsake  their  own  mercies  1  Yea,  Will  tney  not  cease  to  be 
wise  in  their  own  eyes  a^,  when  they  see  the  issue,  and 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  foolish  choice  1  when  they  fihd  the 
happiness  they  preferred  before  this  eternal  one  is  quite 
over ;  and  nothmg  remain^  to  them  of  it,  but  an  aflSictive 
remembrance  1  that  the  torment  they  were  told  would  fc^l- 
low,  is  but  now  beginning,  and  without  end  %  when  they 
hear  from  the  moutn  of  their  io^rtial  Judge,  Remember, 
rou  in  your  life-time  had  your  good  things,  and  my  fhith- 
*ul  servants  their  evil ;  now  they  must  be  comforted, 'and 
you  tormented  1  when  thev  are  told. »  you  have  received 
the  consolation ;  you  were  rail,  ye  did  laugh,  now  you  must 
pin^,  and  mourn,  and  weepi  Will  they>not  then  be  as' 
ready  to  befool  themselves,  and  say  as  they,  ^See,  those 
(righteous  ones)  are  they  whom  we  sometimes  had  in  de- 
rision, and  for  a  proverb  of  reproach:  we  fools  counted 
their  life  madness,  and  that  their  end  was  without  honour ; 
but  now,  how  are  they  numbered  among  the  soils  of  Qod, 
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and  their  lot  18  among  the  aainta)  They  that  were  too  wIm 

before,  to  mind  so  mean  a  thing  as  religion  (»the  woild 
through  wisdom  knew  not  Qod;  strange  wisdom  1)  thai 
could  so  wisely  baffle  consctence,  and  put  falkcies  inwa 
their  own  souls;  that  had  so  ingenious  shifts  toehue  « 
conviction,  and  divert  any  serious  thought  from  fastening 
upon  their  jspirits ;  that  were  wont  so  slyly  to  jeer  hoLr 
jpess,  seemed  as  they  mean^  to  laugh  reli^on  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  Qthey  will  now  know,  that  a  circumspect  walk- 
ing, a  fiuthAil  redeeming  of  time,  and  improving  it  in  or- 
der to  eternity,  was  t<?  do,  notes  fools, but  as  wise;and  be- 
'  tothinkofthemQetves,nowatla8t,asailwiBeandan- 
thooght  of  them  before. 
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TheiaoondfnemllMul'of  th^  improvwiwiitoriinofthed 
ed  flom  OM  text,  oootaiBJiif  mtun 
thereto.  1.  Tkat  we  eettto  io    — 
S.  Tbat  we  coitapara  the 
to  diMem  wmUmt  we  ai 

TmrS  fhr  we  have  the  account  of  the  truths  to  be  con- 
sidered and  weighed  that  have  dependence  on  the  doctrine 
of  th^text.  ' 

Next  folk>w  the  duties  to  be  practised  and  dene  in  refer- 
ence therein,  which  I  shall-  lay  down  in  the  ensuing  rules 
or  prescriptions. 

1.  That  we  admit  and  settle  the  distinct  notidn  of  this 
blessedness  in  our  own  minds  and  judgments;  that  we  fix 
in  our  own  souls  &{»)rehen8ions  agree&le  to  the  account 
this  scripture  hath  given  us  of  it  This  is  a  counsel  leod- 
yig  and  intrpduetive  to  thQ  rest;  and  which  if  it  obtain 
with  us,  wm  have  agenfhd  influence  upon  the  wliole 
cou^  of  that  practice  willed  the  doctrine  alreadv  opened 
calls  for.  As  our  apprehensions  of  this  blessemiess  are 
more  distinct  and  dear,  it  may  be  expected  more  power- 
fully to  command  our  hearts  and  lives.  Hence  it  is,  in 
great  part,  the  spirits  and  conversations  of  Christians  have 
so  little  savour  and  appeairance  of  heaven  in  them.  We 
rest  in  some  general  and  conftued  notion  of  U,  in  which 
there  i$  little  either-  of  efflcafey.or  pleasure;  we  descend 
*not  into  a  particalar  inquiry  and  consideration  what  it  is. 
Our  thbu^ts  of  it  are  gloomy  and  obscure ;  and  hence 
it  is  our  spirit  is  naturally  listless  and  indifferent  towards 
it,  and  rather  contents  itself  tg  sit  still  in  a  region  all  light- 
some r6und  about,  and  among  objects  it  hath  some  present 
acquaintance  with,  than  venture  itself  forth  as  into  a  new 
world  which  it^  knows  biit  little  of.  And  hence  our  lives 
are  low  and  carnal',  they  look  not  as  though  we  were 
seek^  the  heavenly  country;  and  indeed  who  can  be  in 
good  earnest  iiL  seeking  after  an  unknown  state  1  This 
is  owing  to  our  negligence  and  infidelity.  The  blessed 
Qod  ham  not  been  shy  and  reserved;  hath  not  hidden  or 
concealed  fh>m  us  tlie  nory  of  the  other  worM ;  nor  locked 
.up  heaven  to. us;  nor  left  us  to  the  uncertain  guesses  of 
our  own  imagination,  the  wild  fictions  of  ain  ungnided 
fancy ;  which  would  have  created  us  a  poetical  heaven 
only,  and'  have  mocked  us  with  false  elysiums :  but  though 
mucn  1)e  yet  within  the  vail,  he  hath  been  liberal  in  his 
discoveries  to  tis.  Life  ai^d  immortality  are  brought  to 
light  in  the  gospel.  The  future  blessedness  (though  some 
refined  hei^mens  hhre  had  near  guesses  at  it)  is  certainly 
apprehensible  hy  the  measure  only  of  God's  revelation  of 
it;  for  who  can  determine,  with  certaintv,  of  the  eflTects 
of  t)dvine  good  pleasure  (tisyour  Fathers  good  plea.sare 
tf)  give  you  a  kingdom  1)  Wno  can  tell  beforehand  what 
so  fVee  and  boimdless  goodness  will  do,  further  than  as 
he  himself  discovers  it  %  The  discovery  is  as  free  as  the 
donation.  The  things  ^  that  eye  hath  not  seoi,  and  ear  not 
heard,  and  which  have  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
God  hath  revealed  to  us  by  his  Spirit ;  and  it  follows,  ver. 
13.  We  have  received  the  spirit  of  God.  that  we  might 
khowthe  tilings  freely  given  us  of  God.  The  Spirit  is  both 
the  principle  of  the  external  revelation,  as  having  inspired 
the  scriptnres  which  foreshow  this  ^lory,  and  ofthe  mter- 
nai  revd^tion  also,  to  enlighten  blind  minds  that  would 
otherwise  (jmtn6(tttr)  never  be  able  to  discover  things  at  so 
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Cr«tta  distmica,  sea  «ffir  off;  ftlie]Kfi>Te  caDed  tb9  spirit  <)f 
wisdom  and  leyelstion,  liy  which  bthe  eyes  of  the  under- 
•tanding^  are  enlightened  to  know  the  hojpe  of  that  callingi . 
and  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  tnhentance  ammg  the 
aaints,  as  the  <v  there  is  most  fitly  jto  he  rendered. 

Bnt  this  internal  discoyery  is  made  by  the  mediation 
and  interreniency  of  the  external;  therefore  having  thai 
before  our  eyes,  we  are  to  applr  oar  minds  to  the  study  and 
ecDfdderatioB  of  it ;  and  in  tnat  way  to  expect  the  f^ 
illomination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  the  meantime  we  most 
charge  our  ignorance,  and  the.daxiaieas  of  oar  clovdy 
thooghta,  toaching  these  things,  npon  oor  careJessneas. 
that  we  do  not  attend ;  or  oor  increduli^,  that  we  wiU 
not  believe  what  God  hii|th  revealed  concerning  tlxeni :  'tis 
therelore  a  diitifU  attention,  and  reverenttitl  £M£b,  thait  inim 
aettk  and  fix  th^  notion  oif  this  blesndnesa.  If  lire  will 
not  regard  nor  give  credit  to  what  God  hath  discovered 
ooDoenu^  it,  we  may  ait  still  in  a  torpid,  disoonsolate 
darkness,  irlnch  we  onradives  ar^  the  aiUhors  of,  or  r«Hiich ' 
is  no  leap  petinieioas)  compass  ourselves  with  sparks  beaten 
out  of  oor  own  foii^,'walk  in  the  light  of  oar  own'fire. 
cheat  oar  soals  with'  the  fond  drwn  of  an  imaginea 
heaven,  no  where  to  be  fonnd,  till  we  at  length  lie  down 
in  sorrow.  Hew  perverse  are  the  imaginaooos  of  men 
inthisXns  in  reference  to  the  way,  soVin  respect' of  the 
end  also;  for  as  they  take  upon  them-to  ranc/  anofhe^  way 
to  happiness  qoite'besides  and  against  the  plain  word  of 
God  j  so  do  they  imagine  to  themselves  another  kind  of 
happiness,  sach  as  shiul  gratify  only  tiieir  sensoal  desires ; 
a  Mahometan,  indeed  a  fool's,  paradise ;  or  at  best  'tis  bnt 
a  negative  heaven ;  they  many'  times  entertain  in  their 
thoQghts  (of  which  their  sense  too  is  the  only  measnre)  a 
Slate  wherein  nothing  shall  offedd  or  indommode  the  fiesh  j 
in  which  they  shall  nor  htiiigter,  not  thir^,  nor  feel  want : 
and  when  they  have  thus  stated  the  matter  iii  (heir  .own 
thoughts,  we  cannot  beat  them  out  of  it,  but  that  they  desirb 
to  go  to  heaven;  (viz,  the  heaven  ofth^r  oynmaldng;) 
when,  did  they  conceive  it  trcdyand  Mly.  ther  would  find 
their  hearts  to  abhor  from  it,  even  fis  ]|^U  xtseli.  Therefore 
here  we  should  exercise  an  authority  over  ourselves^  and 
awaken  cooscienee  to  its  proper  work^and  business ;  and 
demand  of  it.  Is  it  not  reasonable  these  diyiue  discoveries 
should  take  place  with  me.1  hath  not  God  spoken  plainly 
enoaghl  wny  shoiild  fiiy  heart  any  longer  hang  in  doubt 
with  me,  or  look  wishUj  towards  future  glory,  ps  if  it  jrere 
an  uncouth  tUngt  o^  is  it  reasonable  to  confront  my  own 
imaginations  to  his.discovesriesl  Chaise  conscience^ with 
the  dudr  it  owes  to  God  in  such  «case;  and  let  his  reve^ 
lations  be  received  With  the  reverence  And  resignation  which 
they  challenge;  and  in  them  study -and,  contemplate  the 
blessedness  of  awakened  souls ;  till  you  iiave  agreed  with 
yoursdf  folly  how  t6  conceive  it.  Run  over  every  part  of 
It  in  your  thoughts;  view. the' several  divifie  excellencies 
wbici  you  are  hereafter  to  see  and  imitate ;  and  think 
what  every  thing,  will  ieontribute  to  the  satisf^etidn  and 
contentment  of  your  spirits.  This  is  a  matter  of  unspeak- 
able consequence.  Tnei^ore,  to  be  as  (flear  as  is  possible, 
you  m&v  disest  what  is  recommended  to  you  in  these  more 
porticoUur  otrections. 

1.  Resolve  with  yourselves,  to  make  the,  divine  reve^ 
lation  of  this  blessedness  the  prime  measnre  and  reason 
of  all  your  apprdxensions  concerning  if.  Fix  that  purpo^ 
in  your  own  hearts,  so  to  order  all  your  conceptions  about 
It,  that  when  you  demand  of  yourselves,  what  do  I  con- 
ceive of  the  mture  blessedness  1  and  why  do  I  conceive 
80  7  the  divine  revelation  may  answer  both  the  questions. 
I  apprehend  what  God  hath  reveialed,  and  because  he  hath 
80  revealed.  The  Lord  of  heaven  sure  best  understands 
it,  and  can  best  help  us  to  the  imderstanding  of  it  If  it 
be  said  of  the  "origin  of  this  ^orld,  ir(r*(  moS/i^,  it  may 
much  more  be  said  of  the. state  of  the  otb^er,  we  under- 
stand it  by  faith :  that  must  inform  and  perfect  our  intel- 
lectuals in  this  matter. 

3.  Therefore  reject  and  sev^er  from  the  notion  of  this 
blessedness,  whatsoever  is  alien  to  the  account  8criptdre 
gives  us  of  it  ^hink  not  that  sensual  pleasure,  that  a 
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liherfy  o^  srontng^  that  an  lUEcnptian  frsm  the  divtea 

dominion,  distance  and  eatrangedncss-ftrom  God  (whieh  by 
nature  you  wickedly  affect)  can  have  any  ingredieacy  into, 
or  consistency  with,  tiiis  state  of  blessedness. 

3.  Gather  up  into  it  whatsoever  you  can  find  by  tha 
Bcripture-discove]^  to  appertain  or  beloag  thereto.  Let 
your  notion  cf  it  be  to  yoiv  uttermost,  not  only  true^  but 
coBMpreiheittive  and  ftdl,  and  as  particular  and  positive^  as 
Qkxrs  revelation  will  warrant :  especially  remember  'tis  a 

'ritual  UeasednesB,  that  consists  in  the  refinuig  and  por- 
ting'^ your  qpirita  by  the  viaiaa  and  likoMss  or  tha 
hcty.  God,  and  the  salisftrin^  ^  them  thereby  for  ever. 

4.  Get  the  notion  of  this  blessedness  deep  imprinted 
in  your  minds ;  so  as  to  abide  with  you,  that  you  may  not 
be  always  at  a  loss,  andehan^  your  apprehensions  every 
time  you  come  to  think  of  it. .  Let  a  once  well-fbrmca 
idea,  a  clear,  ftiU  state  of  it  be  preserved  entire,  and  be  (aa 
a  lively  image)  always  before  your  ^es,  which  you  may 
readily  view  upon  all  bcoasions. 

3.  RmU.  That  having  well  fixed  the  notion  of  this  blessed- 
ness in  your  minds,  you  seriously  reflect  upon  yourself,  and 
compare  the  temper  of  your  spirit  with  it ;  tnat  you  may 
find  out  how  it  is  affected  thereto;  %nd  thence  judge  in 
what  likelihood  you  are  of  enjoying  it.  The  general  aver* 
sion  of  men's  spirits  to  this  so  necessary  work  of  self- 
reflection,^  i^  one  of  the  mo^  dq>loi'abie  symptoms  oC 
lapsed  degenerated  humanity.  The  wickednesb  that  hath 
overspreiS  the  nature  of  man,  and  a  secret  consciousness 
and  misgiving,  hath  made  men  afraid  of  themselves,  and 
studiously  to  decline  all  acquaintance  with  their  own  souls  s 
to  shun  themselves  as  ghosts  and  spectres;  they  cannot 
endure  to  iippeta  to  then^lve^.  You  can  hardly  impose 
a  severer  ^sk  upon  a  idcfced'  man,  than  to  go  retire  aft 
hour  ortw»)  and  commune  with  himself:  he  kn^ws  not 
how  to  face  his  own  thoughts:  his  own  soul  is  a  devil  to 
him,  as  ipdeed  i^will  be  in  h^{  tha  most  frigfatflil,  tor- 
menting devil.  Tfet,  what  power  is  there  in  man,  mora 
excellei^t,  more  appropriate  to  reasonable  nature,  than  that 
of  reflecting,  of  turning  his  thoughts  upon  himself  1  Sense 
must  here  confess  itself  outdone.  The  eye  that  sees  other 
objects  cannot  see  itself:  but  the  mind,  a  rational  sun, 
cannot  only  project  its  i)eams,  but  Devert  theiA;  make  its 
thoc^hts  turn  inward. '  It  can  see  its  own  face,  contempUta 
itself  And  how  us(6fhl  an'endowment  is  this  to  the  nature 
of  man !  If  he  err.  he  might  perpetuate  his  error,  and 
wander  infinitely,  it  he  had  not  this  self- reflecting  power: 
and  if  he  do  well,  never  know  without  it  the  comfort  of  a 
rational  self-approbation :  which  comfortpaganish  morality 
hath  valued  so  nighly,  as  to  account  it  did  associate  a  man 
w^lh  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  make  him  lead  his  lifs 
as  among  the  gods  (as  their  pagan  language  is) :  though  the 
name  of  the  rdftectmg  power,  amsciefyu^  tney  were  less  ac- 
quainted with';  the  thing  itself  they  reckoned  as  a  kind  of 
mdwelling  deity,  as  may  be.seen  at  large  inthos^  discourses 
of  Maximi]us  Tyrius,  and  Apuleius,  both  upon  the  same 
subject,  concerning  the  goa  of  Socrates.  And  another 
givmg  this  preccn^yt,  d  Familiarize  thyself  with  the  gods, 
adds,  wnd  Ufis  daU  ikau  do  if  thou  bear  %  mind  Be- 
eamngUf  Ufwardt  them,  beinff  iMtt  pleated  yriik  ihe  tkimg$ 
tkef  give,  and  dving  ike  Ikings  that  ma/j/pleaee  tkff  dam^n 
i^  genins,  whom  (saith  he)  ike  fnest  higk  Q&d  (which  they 
mean  by  Jupiter)  hath  put  into  every  man  as  a  derivation 
or , extraction /rom  kimielf  (Mfhrwua)  to  be  his  presideiU 
and  mtidie ;  viz.  tevertf  one^s  own  mmdand  reason.  And  this 
mind  or  reason  in  that  notion  of  it,  as  we  approve  ourselves 
to  it,  and^  Qtudy  to  please  it,  is  the  s^me  thing  we  Intend 
by  the  name  of  conscience.  And  how  high  account  they 
had  of  this  work  of  self-i;eflection,  may  appear  in  that  they 
entitled  the  oracle  to  that  document,  •hiow  thfsdf,  esteem- 
ing it  ajtwve  human  discovery,  and  that  it  could  have  no 
lower  than  a  divine  original ;  and  therefore  consecrating 
and  writing  it  up  in  golden  characters  in  their  Delphic 
temple  (as  Pliny  informs  r  us)  for  a  heavenly  inspired 
dictate. 

Among  Christians  that  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  gospel- 
revelation,  in  which  men  may  behold  themselves,  as  ona 
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may  his  nataral  ftce  in  a  glav,  how  highly  should  this 
ttu-knowledge  be  prised,  and  how  fully  attained !  The 
gospel  discovers,  at  the  same  time,  the  ugly  deformities  of 
a  man's  soul,  and  the  oceans  of  attaining  a  true  spiritual 
comeliness ;  yea,  it  is  itself  the  instrument  of  impressing 
the  Divine  image  and  glory  upon  men's  spirits ;  which  when 
it  is  in  any  measure  done,  they  become  most  sociable  and 
conversable  with  themselves,  and  when  'tis  but  in  doing, 
it  so  convii^tingly,  and  with  so  piercing  energy,  lays  open 
the  very  thoughts  of  men's  hearts,  so  thoroughly  rius  up 
and  dissects  the  soul, '  so-directly  turns  and  strictly  holds 
a  man's  eye  intent  upon  himself;  so  powerfully  urges  and 
obliges  the  sinner  to  mind  and  study  his  own  som ;  that 
where  it  hath  effected  any  thing,  been,  any  wav  opelrative 
Jfpon.  men's  spirits,  they  are  certainly  supposed  to  be  in  a 
good  measure  acquainted  with  them^lves,  whatever  others 
are.  Therefore  die  apostle  bids  the  GorinthifliiSj  if  they 
desire  a  proof  of  the  power  and  truth  of  his  ministry,  to 
consult  themselves  :h  famine  yourselves,  and  prestotly 
subjoins,  know  ye  not  your  own  selves'?  intimating,  it  was 
an  msupposable  thing  they  should  be  ignorant.  What  1 
Christians  and  not  Imow  yourselves  1  Can  you  have  been 
under  the  gospel  so  long,  and  be  strangers  to  yourselves? 
none  can  thinK  it.  Sure  'tis  a  most  reproach&d  thing,  a 
thing  fall  of  ignominy  •and  .scandal,  that  a  man  should 
name  himself  a  Christian,  and  yet  be  under  gross  ignorance, 
touching  the  temper  ^d  bent  of  his  soul.  It  signifies,  that 
such  a  one  understands  Tittl^  of  the  design  and  tenaency 
of  the  very  religion  he>  pretends  to  be  of,  that  he  was  a 
Christian  by  mere  chanoe,  that  he  look  up  and  continues 
his  profession  in  a  dream. .  Christianity  aims  at  nothing, 
it  gets  a  man  nothing,  if  it  do  not,  procure  him  a  better 
spirit;  'tis  an  empQr  insignificant  thmg,  it  hath  no  design 
in  it  at  all,  if  it  do  not  design  this.  It  preten^^  to  nothing 
else.  It  doth  not  offer  men  secular  advantages,  emolu- 
ments, honours ;  it  hath  no  such  ain^  to  make  men  in  that 
sense  rich,  or  great,  or  honourable,  but  to  make  than  holy, 
and  fit  them  for  God.  He  therefore  lo^es  all  his  labour 
and  reward,  and  shows  himself  a  vain  trifler  in  the  matters 
of  religion,  that  makes  not  this  the  scope  and  mark  of  his 
Christian  profession  and  practice;  ana  herein  he  (?an  do 
nothing  withou  t  a  Constant  self-inspection.  As  it  therefbre 
highly  concerns,  it  well  becomes,  a  Christian  under -the 
gospel,  to  be  in  |i  conti|iua^observati9n  and  studv  of  him- 
self, that  he  may  know  to  what  purpose  hd'  is  a  Christian ; 
and  take  notice,  what  (or  whether  any)  good  impressions 
be  yet  made  upon  his  spirit;  whether  he  can  gain  any 
thing  by  his  religion.  And  if  a  man  enter  upon  an  in- 
quiry into  himself,  what  more  important  question  can  he 
put  than  this.  In  what  posture  am  >i  as  to  my  last  and 
chief  end  1  how  is  my  spirit  framed  towards  it  1  This  is  the 
intendment  and  business  of  the  gospel,  to  fit  souls  for 
blessedness ;  and  therefore,  if  I  would  inquire.  What  am  I 
the  better '  for  the  gospel  i^  this  is  the  sense  and  meaning 
of  that  very  question,  Is  my  soul  wrought  by.  it  to  any 
better  disposition  for  blessedness  1  Upon  Which  the  reso- 
lution of  this  depends^  Am  I  ever  likiely  to  enjoy^  it.  yto  or 
nol  That  which  may  make  anv  heart  not  depforaiblv  stu- 
pid, shake  and  tremble,  that  sncn  a  thing  should  be  drawn 
mto  question ;  but  the  cas&  with  the  most  requires  it,  and 
it  must  be  so.  'Tis  that  therefore  I .  would  fain  here 
awaken  souls  to,  and  assist  them  in^  that  is,  propound 
something,  (in  pursuance  of  the  present  direction,)  which 
might  both  awaken  them  to  move  this  ereat  quesuon',  and 
help  them  in  discussing  it.  Both  which  will  be  done  in 
showing  the  importance  of  this  latter  ultimate  question  in 
itself,  and  then  the  subserviency  of  the  former  subordinate 
one,  towards  the  deciding  it.  These  two  things  therefore 
I  shall  a  little  stay  uppn :— 1.  To  show  and  uree  the  re- 
quisiteness  of.  debating  With  ourselves,  the  likelihood  or 
hopefulness  of  our  enjoying  thiS/ blessedness.  2.  To  dis- 
cover that  the  present  habitude,  or  disposedness,of  our 
spirits  to  it,  is  a  very  proper  apt  mediu^,  whereby  to 
judge  thereof. 

First,  As  to  the  former  of  these.  Methinks  our  business 
should  do  itself;  and  that  the  very  mention  of  such  a 
blessedness,  should  naturally  prompt  souls  to  bethink 
themselves.  Doth  it  belong  to  met  have  I  any  thing  to 
do  with  it  1  Methinks  every  one  that  hears  of  it  should.be 
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beforehand  with  me,  and  prevent  me  here.  Where  is  that 
stupid  soul  that  reckons  it  an  indifferent  thing  to  attain 
this  blessed  state,  or  fall  short  of  it  1  When  thou  hearest 
this  is  the  common  expectation  of  saints,  to  behold  the 
face  of  God,  and  be  slUisfied  with  his  likeness,  when  they 
awake;  canst  thou  forbear  to  say,  with  thvself.  And  what 
shall  become  of  me  when  I  awake  t  what  kind  of  awaking 
.shall  I  havel  shall  I  awake  amidst  the  beams  of  glory,  or 
flames  of  Wrath  1  If  thou  canst  be  persuaded  to  tiunk 
this  no  matter  of  iiidifferency,then  stir  up  thy  drowsy  soul 
to  .a  serious  inquiry,  how  'tis  likely  to  tare  with  thee  for 
ever ;  and  to  that  pfurpose  put  thy  conscience  to  it  to  give 
a  free,  sincere ^ansnirer  to  these, few  queries. 
'  1.  Canst  thou  say  thou  art  already  certain  of  thy  eter- 
nal .  blessedness  1  Art  piou  sO  sure,  that  thou  needest  not 
inquire  1  I  know  npt  who  thou  art  that  now  readest  these 
lines,  and  thereforecannot  judge  of  thy  confidence  whether 
it  be  right  or  wrqpg;  only  that  thou  mayst  not  answer  too 
hastily,  consider  a  little,  that  t  certainty  of  salvation  i^  no 
common  thing;  noc.among  (I  speak  you  see  of  suhgective 
certainty)  the  heirs  of  salvation  themselves.  How  many 
of  God's  holy  ones,  that  cannot  say  they  are  certain ;  yea, 
how  few  that,  can  say  they  are  t  That  exhortation  to  a 
church  of  saiints.  Work  out  your  sajvation  with  iear  and 
trembling,  (they  of  whom  he  expresseth  such  confidence, 
chap.  i.  6.  over  whom  he  fio  'glories,  chap.  iv.  1.)  implies 
this  to  be  no  commoh  thing;  so  doth  Christ's  advice  to 
his  disciples,  Strive  to  enter  in  9t  the  strait  sate ;  and  St. 
Peter  to  the  scattered  Jews^.(that  he  saith  had  obtained 
like  precious  faith,  dec.)  Give  diligence  to  make  your  call- 
ing and  election  sure;  with  many  more  passages  of  like 
import.  '  Tea,  how  full  is  (he-  Scripture  of  the  complaints 
of  SMcA  prying  out  of  broken  bqnes,  of  festering  w6unds,  of 
distraction  1^  divine  terrors.  Now  what  shall  we  say  in 
this  case,  when  so  en^nent  saints  have  left  us  records  of 
the  4istre8^  and  agonies  of  their  spirits,  upder  the  appre- 
hended displeasure  of  God?  May  it  not  occasion  as  to 
suspend  awhile,  and  consider?  have  we  much  more  reason 
to  be  confident  than  they  ?  and  do  we  kifow  none  that 
lead  strict^ and  more  hcHy  lives  than  we,  that  .are  yet  in 
the  dark^  and<«t  a  loss  in  judging  their  spiritual  states  1  I 
will-not,  say,  that  we  must  therefore  think  ourselves  boand 
td  doubt,  bemuse  another  possibly  better  than  we  doth  so. 
TTnknown  accidents  may  much  vary  the  cases.  But  who 
would  not  think,  th^  reason  and '  mo^t^  had  quite  for- 
saken the  world,  to  liear  (where  the  odd^  is  so  vastly 
great)  tiie>vain  boast  of  the  loose  generalify,  compared 
with  the  humble,  solicitous  doubts  of  many  serious  Imow- 
ing  Christians'}  to  see  such  trembling  anout  their  soul- 
concernments,  who  have- walked  with  God,'andeenred 
him  long'in  prayers  and  tears ;  when  multitudes  that  have 
nothing  whereon  to  bottom  a  confidence  but  pride  and  ig- 
norance, shall  pretend  themselves  certain  1  If  drawing 
breath  awhile,  tnou  wilt  suspect  thou  have  reason  not  to 
be  peremptory  in  thy  confidence,  thou  wilt  sure  think 
thyself  concerned  to  inquire  fbHher.  Urge  thy  soul  then 
.with  this  question  again  and  again,  Art  thou  yet  certain, 
yea,  or  no  1    * 

3.  Is  it  a  comfortable  state  to  be  uncertain,  or  to  have 
before  thee  apparent  grounds  of  a  rational  and  just  doubt  1 
<For  causeless  doubts  may  sooner  vanish,  when  their  causie- 
lessness  is  once  discovered ;  and  sp  they  are  less  likely  to 
keep  a  person  that  is  capable  of  understanding  his  own 
case,nteder  a  stated  discomfort.  But  I  suppose  .thee,  in 
orderto  the  answering  the  foregoing  query,  to  have  in  some 
measure  considered  the  case ;  and  that  with  a  preponder- 
ating apprehension  of  daneer  in  it,  thou  retumest  it  uncer- 
tain, tmcertain,  man !  And  what,  wilt  thou  remain  un- 
certain 1  wilt  thou  sit  still  sq,  till  thou  pef'ish?  ^hall  thy 
Ufb  hapg  in  doubt,  and  thy  soul  be  in  jeopardy  erery 
hour,  till  the  eterlasting  flames  resolve  the  doubt,  and  put 
the  matter  out  of  question  with  theel  What  course  canst 
thou  apply  thyself  to,  but  to  inquire  and  search  f\irther 
into  thy  own  state,  to  avoid  the  torture  of  thy  own  fears, 
the  pangs  and  dreadfhl  expectation  of  a  palpitating,  mis- 
giving heart  1  'Tis  true,  that  inquisitive  ailifent  donbtfal- 
ness  hath  hope  and  comfort  in  it;  but  doubtfulness  joined 
with  a  resolution  of  casting  off  all  farther  care,  is  utterfy 
desperate  and  disconsolate.  What  remains  to  thee  in  thst 
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case,  bat  a  fearftd  looking  for  of  fier^  indignation  7  How 
canst  thou  pass  an  honr  in  peace,  while  thou  apprehendest 
it  unlikely,  thou  shalt  see  the  face,  and  be  satisfied  with 
the  image  of  Grod  1  Do  not  thy  own  thoughts  represent  to 
thee  the  amazing  sights,  the  horrid  images  which  shall  for 
evtr  entertain  and  possess  thy' soul  1  Art  thou  not  daily 
haunted  with  divine  horrors  f  When  thou  sajr^st  at  nig^t, 
thy  bed  shall  refresh  thee,  art  thou  not  terrified  with  dreams 
and  affrighted  with  vision?  1  Dost  thou  not  say  in  the  mom<- 
ing,  Would  to  God  it  were  evening;  and  in  the  evening 
say,  Would  to  Ck>d  it  were  morning  1  and  while  thou  know- 
est  not  what  else  to  do,  meditate  only  changes  instead  of 
remedies  1  Or  if  thou  find  no  such  trouble  invading  thy 
mind,  let  me  further  ask: 

3.  Is  it  reasonable  to  be  secure  in  such  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty ?   Debate  this  matter  a  little  while  with  thyself,   b 
it  thy  reason,  or  thy  sloth^  that  makes  thee  ^t  still  and  for- 
bear to  look  into  thy  spiritual  a^rs  1    Is'it  any  rajtiohal 
consideration,  or  not  rather  the  mere  indisposition  of  4i 
soul,  afraid  to  know^  its  own  state,  that  suspends  thee  from 
inquiring  1  What  l^ast  thou  to  say,  that  looks  like  a  reason  1 
Is  it  that* it  will  disturb  thy  thoughts,  interrupt  thv  plear 
saves,  fill  thee  with. anxious  cares  and-  fears,  which  thou 
art  as  loth  to  admit,  as  buimi^k  coals  into  thy  bosom  1  Is  it 
that  thou  canst  not  endure  ^o  look  ppon  so  dreadful  an  ob- 
ject, as  the  appearing  danger,  or  possibility  of  thy  being 
miserable  to  etemitv  f  And  «rt  thou  therefotie  resolved  to 
shut  thine  eyes,  and  cry  peace,,  peac^  1    This  is  to  avoid 
a  present  inconvenience;  bv  an  etemaj  mischief*,  (a  gross 
overstraining  the  paradox  !j  for'avoidmg  thie  prmnt  fear 
of  hell  to  run  into  it ;  as  if  because  a  man  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  djring,  he  should  presejatly  cut  his  own  throat. 
Vain  maul  canst  thou  not  tjear  the  thoughts  of  eternal 
misery ;  how  wilt  thou  bear  the  thing  1    And  how  long- 
lived  uost  thou  think  thai  peac6«hall  be,  that  thou  purchasesc 
upon  so  dear  and  hard  terms  1  canst  thou  promise'  thyself 
an  hour  1  mayst  thou  i|ot  lose  thy  purchafse  and  price  to- 
gether the  next  momipnt  1  canst  thou  defer  thy  jnisery  by 
forgetting  it;  or  will  thy  judgment  linger,  ana  thy  damna- 
tion slumber,  while  thou  securely  lingerest  and  sltunher- 
est '}  canst  thou  wink  hell  into  nothing ;  and^ut  it  'Out  of 
being,  by  putting  it  6ut  of  thy  thoughts'}    Alks,  man! 
open  thy  eyes  when  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  find  thou  hast 
not-  bettered  thy  case  by  having  them  fast  cloeed.    The 
bitterness  of  death  is  nOt  yet  past.    The  horrid  image  is 
still  before  thee.    This  is  not  a  fkncied  evil,  which  a  man 
mav  dream  himself  into,  ^nd  eddem  epera^  vriih  as  IMe 
diJicuUf,  dream  himself  out  of  it  again.    No,  thy  case  is 
miserahle  land  danfferous  when  thou  composest  tnjrstelf  tp 
sleep;  if  thou  awiucest' thpu  wilt. find  it  still  the  sibne'; 
only  thoti  did*9t  not  apprehend  it  before,  for  then  thou 
wooldsA  nol  have  slept :  ad  the  drunkard  that  kills  a  man, 
and  after  falls  asl^ep  in  hisxlrunken  fit,he  awakes  and  un- 
derstands his  wretched  state.    Would  his  sleeping  on,  till 
the  officer's  arrest  hadawaked  him,  have  mendeid  the  niatter 
with  him  t    But  thou  wilt  possibly  say,  is  it  not  better  here 
to  have  a  little  quiet  now,^than  to.oe  miserable 'by  sad 
thoughts  here,  and  miserable  by  actual  sufiering-  hereaf- 
ter too  1    Is  not  one'  death  enough  1    Why  should  one 
Idll  himself  so  often  over;  tmd  hasten  misefy,  as  if  it 
came  on  too  slowly  1  'Better,  man  1  A  hard  choice.  Sup- 
posing thou  arti  to  b<S  eternally  miserable,  (if  thou  under- 
standest  that  word  eternity,)  the  good  or  evil  of  this  little 
inch  of  time,  will  signify  so  little  with  thee,  as  hardly  to 
weigh  any  thing  in  the  scale  of  a  rational  judgmjent   But 
what,  art' thou  now  dreaming  while  thou  thus  reasonei^  1 
Dost  thou  yet  no  better  understand  thy  case  ?    Art  thou 
not  under  tne  Gospel  1    Is  it  not  the  day  of  thy  hope;  and 
of  the  Lord's  erace  and  patience  towards  thee  1    It  was 
Mid  that  sleepmg  would  not  better  t^y  case ;  but  it  was  not 
said  that  awaking  would  not:  btitall  that  is  here  said,  is 
designed  to  the  awakening  or  thee,  that  thou-mayst  know 
thy  case,  and  ^deavour  a  redress.    Dost  thou  tnink  any 
man  in  his  sober  wits  would  take  all  this  pains  thus,  to  rear 
son  with  thee,  if  that  were  the  acknowledged  and  agreed 
state  of  thy  case,  that  it  were  already  taken  for  granted 
thou  must  perish  1   We  might  as  well  go  preach  to  devils, 
and  carry  down  the  Gospel  into  hell.   But  dost  thou  think 
the  holy  merclfril  God,  sent  hisfion  and  his  ministers  to 
mock  men ;  and  to  treat  with  them  about  their  eternal 


concernments,  whoi  thezv  ia  no  hope  7  Were  that  thy 
case,  thou  hadst  as  good  a  pretence  as  the  devil  had,  to 
complain  of  being  tormented  before  thy  time.  But  if  thou 
be  not  -vKlftilly  perverse,  in  mistaking  the  matter  we  are 
reasoning  about,  thou  mayst  understand,  thy  reason  is  here 
appealed  to  in  this ;  whether  having  so  fair  hopes  before 
thee,  as  the  gospel  gives,  of  this  ble»edness  we  are  di»* 
cbursing  of,  it  to  reasonable  from  the  apprehension  of  a 
mere  possibili^  of  miscarrying,  (whien  can  only  -be 
through  thywiuul  security  and  neglect,)  to  give  up  thy- 
self to  a  supine  n^l^gence,  and  indulge  that  security 
which  is  so  sure  to  ruin  thee,  and  exchange  a  possible 
hoped  heaven  for  a  certain  hell ;  or  whether  rather  it  be 
not  reafonable  to  stir  up  thy  soul  to  consider  in  what  pos- 
ture ,thou  firt,  towards  the  attainment  of  this  blessedness, 
that  thou  mayst  accordingly  steer  thy  course  in  order  to 
iti  If  an  aecus^onor  a  duease  do  threaten  thy  life,  or  a 
susp^ted  flaw  thy  litle  to  thy  estate,  wouldst  thou  not  think 
it  reasonable  to  inquire  into  thy  case  1  And  is  it  not  much 
more  desirable,  id  a  matter  of  this  .conse(|uenc€,  to  be  at 
some  certainty  1  andprndent  to  endeator  it,  if  it  maypos- 
sibly  be  attained  1  Whence  let  me  frirther  ask : 
.  4.- Canst  thou  pretend  it  to  ble  impossible  1  Hath  God 
left  thee  under  a  necesaitate4  isnorance  in  this  matter  1  jor 
denied  thee  sufficientmeansof  knowing  how  'tis  with  thee 
in  respect  of  thy  spiritual  estate  1  Though  he  have  not  gi- 
ven thee  alist,  or  told  thee  the  number  or  names  of  his  sanc- 
tified ones,  yet  hath^he  not  sufilciently  described  thepersons, 
and'givto  the  characters  by  which  they  may  be  known  % 
And  hath  he  not  fomished  tnee  with  a  self-renecting  power, 
by  which  thou  art  enabled  to  look  into  thyself,  and  aiscem 
whether  thon.  be  of  them  or  no  1  Doth  he  not  offer  <and 
tifibrd  to  serious,  diligent  souls,  the  assisting  light  of  his 
blessed  Spiiut'to  guide  and  succeed  the  inquiry  T  And  if 
thou  find  it  difficult  to  come  to  a  speedy,  clear  issue,  to 
make  a  present  certain  judgment  of  thy  case;  ought  not 
that  to  engage  theci  to  a  patient  continued  diligence,  rather 
than  in  a  rash  despairing  madness  to  desist  and  cast  off 
aU  ?  inasmuch  as  thi^  difficulty,  though  great,  is  not  insu- 
perable;'  and'  the  necessity  and  advantage  incomparably 
greater:  And  (though  divers  other  things  do  confessedly 
fall  in)  the  principal  difficulty  lies  in  thy  aversation  and 
unwillingness.  Thou  aft  not  put  to  traverse  the  creation  1 
to,  climb  heaveii,  or  dig  through  the  earth;  but  thy  work 
lies  nigh  thee,  in  thy  own  heatt  and  spirit;  and  what  is  so 
nigh,  or  should  be  so  familiar,  to,  thee,  as  thyself  1  *Tis 
but  casting*  thy  eye  upon  thy  own  ^ul,  to  discern  which 
way  tis  inclined  imd  bent,  thou  art  ui^  to.  '  Which  is 
that  we  propounded  next  to  discover :  viz. 

Secondly.  That  we  are  to  judge  of  the  hopefulness  of  our 
enioyintg  this  blessedness, by  thepresent  hal^itnde  or  dispo- 
sedness  of  our  spirits  thereto!  For  what  is  that  righteous- 
xiess  which  quaufie?  for  it^'but  the  unpress  of  the  Gospel 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  1  The  gospel-tevelar- 
tion  is  the  only  rule ^and. measure  6f  that  righteousness:  it 
must  therefore  consist  in  conformity  theteto.  And  look 
to  the  frame  and  design  of  the  gospel-revelation,  and 
what  doth  so  directly  corre^nd  to  it,  as  that  very  hap 
bitude  and  disposedne^  of  spint  for  thii  blessedness  where- 
of we  speak  1  Nothinr  So  answers  the  Gospel,  as  a  pro- 
pension  of  heart  to^iards  God  gratified,  ip  part  now,  and 
increasing  till  it  find  ^  full  satisfaction:  a  desire  of  know- 
ing him  and  of  being  like  him.  'Tis  the  whole  design  of 
the  Go^l,  which  rev§als  his  ^lory  in  ^e  face  of  Jesus 
Christ/ to  work  and  form  the  spirits  of  men  to  this.  They 
therefore  whose  spirits  are  thus  wrought  and  framed,  are 
righteous  by  the  gospel-measure,  and  by  that  righteousness 
are  evidently  entitled' and  fitt^  for  this  blessedness.  Yea, 
that  righteousness  hath  in  it  (or-jrather  is)  the  elements,  the 
first  principles,  the  seed  of  this  ble^edness.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  surer  rule  or  mark  whereby  to.  judge  our 
states,  whether  we  have  to  do  with  this*lessedness,'may  ex- 
pectit  yea  or  no,  than  this.  Hoir  stand  we  affected  towards 
It  1  in  what  disposition  are  our  hearts  thereto  1  Those  fruits 
of  righteousness,  l^  Which  the  soul  is  qualified  to  appear 
without  offence  in  the  day  of  Christ,  the  several  graces  of 
the  sanctifying  Spirit,  are  nothing  else  but  so  many-holy 
principles,  all  disposing  the  soul  towards  this  blessedness; 
and  the  way  to  it:  mortification,  self-denial,  and  godlr 
sorrow,  take  it  off  from  other  objects,  the  world,  self,  ar 
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the  eoaiiie  of  its  motion  towards  Qod  th«  end ;  fadik  directs 
it  through  Christ  the  way ;  love  makes  it  move  freely ;  de« 
tire,  earnestly ;  jo}r,  pleasantly;  hope,  confidently;  humili- 
ty, evenly;  fear,  circumspectly;  jiatience,  constantly  a^ 
perseveru^ly..  All  conspire  to  give  the  sotH  a  risht  dis- 
position towards  this  blenedness.  The  result  of  tnemall 
Js  heavenliness,  a  heavenly  temper  of  spirit  For  they  aU, 
(one  way  or  other,)  as  so  many  lines  ana  rays,  have  respect 
to  a  bles^ednep  in  God  Twhich  is  heaven)  as  ^  poiftt  at 
which  they  aim ;  and  the  aupis,  the  foiiU  in  which  they 
meet,  in  ordey  to  the  touching  of  that  objective  point,  u 
liieavenliness.  This  is  the  ultimate  and  immediate  dispo- 
aition  ofheart  for  this  hlessedness^  the  reauU,  the  termimu 
fffiduchUf  of  the, whole  work  of  nghteousneias  in  the  soul  j 
Of  YchSch.  'tis  said  to  be,  asiit  were,  mUa-ad  glortam^  begoi- 
$m  to  the  eUnuU  inkeriUma.  .  Conooming  this  therefore 
ehieOy  institute  thy  in({uiry.  Demand  of  thyself.  Is  my 
«Dul  yet  made  heavenly,  bent  upon  eternal  blessedness,  or. 
no  1  And  here  thou  mayst  easily  apprehend,  of  how  great 
concernment  it  is,  iohkyre  the  nght  notion  of  heaven,  or 
ftiture  blessedness,  as  was  urged  under  the  foregoing  rule. 
For  if  thou  take  for  it  another  thing,  thou  missest  thy 
mark,  and  art  ^uite  beside  thy  husiness :  but-if  thou  retain 
a  right  and  scriptural  notion  of  ut,  the  rule  thbu  ar^  to  jn^ige 
by  is  sure,  They  shall  have  heaven  whose  hearts  are  liitent^ 
upon  it,  and  Atuned  to  it  •  Scrmture  is  every  where  preg- 
nant and  full  of  this. 

The  apostle  plainly  intin^Ues,  this  will  be  the  rule  of  God's 
$aal  judgmflit.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  un$a(e  for  us  to 
judce  ourselves  by  the^same  rule.  He  tells .us/' when  Go4 
shaU  judge  every  one  according  tolds  W9rks,^(the  great 
business^  the  judgment  day,  eternal  lifb  shall  be  the  por- 
tion of  them,  k  who,  by  t>atient  cositihtianciB  in  weU-domg, 
sought  glory,  an4  honour,  and  immortidity;  which  are  but 
other  expressions  of  the  same  |hin^.  "Wjbat  can  be  more  ^ 
plain  1  They  shall  have  eternal  life  and  glory  that  seek  ^ 
it :  wl^oee  hearts  ape  towards  it.  As^in,  speakin^of  true 
Cnristians,  iituoiTtnis,  (i.  e.  in  a  way  of  contradistmction 
f^rom  PseudorChristians,  suehas  he  saith  were  enemies  of 
the  cross,)  he  gives  us  among  other,  this  brand  of  these 
oktter,  that  they,  did  mind  eiuthly  things^  and  tells  us, 
their  end  should  ^  destruietion',  but  gives  us  this  opposite 
character  of  the  other,  i  onor  co^ver^tion  is  in  heavto; 
our  traile  and  business,  our  daily  negociations,  as  well  hs 
the  privileges  of  our  citizenship,  lie  there,  as  his  elpres- 
sion  imports;  and  thence  ihtitnates  the  opposite  end  of 
such,  whence  welook  for  a  Suviour ;  not  aestruction,  b^t 
salvation.  AndSn  the  sameicpntext  of  Scripture^  where 
they  that  are  risen  wiUi  Christ,  >>  and  who  sh^ll  a^ypear  ynth. 
him  in  glory,  are  required  to  set  their  mind  on  thm^  above, 
and  not  m  things  on  thd  earth'.  That  we  may  understana 
this,  not  to  be  their  duty  only,  buttheir  character,  we  dre 
immediately  told,  they  who  follow  not  this  counsel,  and 
mortify  not  their  eartnly  m^bers,  (those  lusts  that  dis- 
pose men  towards  the  earth,  and  to  grovel  in  the  dust,  as 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit  dispose  them  heavenward,  and  to 
converse  with  glory.)  are  the  children  of  disobedience, 
upon  whom  the  wratn  of  God  co'meth.  The  faith  the  jusi 
live  by, »  is  the  substance  'of  things  hoped  for,  &e.  Such 
believers  lire  confessoL  avowed  strangers  on  earth ;  and 
seekers  of  the  betta*,  the  heavenly  country,  whence  'tis 
said  God  will  not  be  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God ; 
plainly  implving,  >that  as  for  4ow,  torrene  spirits,  that  love 
to  creep  on  the  earth«  and  embrace  djanghiUs,  God  will  be 
ashamed  of  them ;  he  witl  forever  disdain  a  relation  to 
them,  while  and  as  such.  And  if  we  will  be  determined  by- 
the  express  word  of  our  great  Redeemer,  to  whoni  we  owe 
all  the  hopes  of  this  blessedness ;  when  he  had  been  advi- 
sing not  to  lay  up  treasure  on  earth,  but  in  heaven,  he 
presently  adds,  •where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your 
nearts  be  also.  If  thy  treasure,  thy  great  interest,  thy  pre- 
cious and  inost  valuable  good  be  above,  that  will  attract 
thy  heart,  it  will  certainly  be  disposed  thitherward. 

Yet  here  it  must  carefully  be  considered,  that  inasmuch 
as  this  blessedness  is  thy  end,  t.  e .  thy  supreme  good,  (as 
die'  notion  of  treasure  also  imports,)  tny  heart  must  be  set 
upon  it  above  any  other  enjoyment ;  else  all  is  to  no  pur- 
pose. 'Tis  not  a  mint,  slight,  evar-mastf  redincliaation  that 
kAg&M.ff,f.  lJ>ULJiLl8,ia».  m€AiiLh%9,i,    I 
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tares  import)  such  U  viU  b&qyeak  it  a  man's  businass  td 
seek  heaven,  his  main  workj  and  give  ground  to  say  of 
him,  his  heart  is  there.  If  two  lovers  solicit  the  samjS  per* 
son.  and  speaking-  of  them  in  aomparisons  she  say,  this 
hath  my  heart ;  is  it  tolerable  to  understand  her,  as  mean* 
ing  him  she  loves  less  1  So  absurd  would  it  be  to  under- 
stand 8cnptures,that  speak  of  such  an  intention  of  heart 
heaven^ward,  a6  if  the  faintest  desire,  or  coldest  wi^.  or 
nio^  lazy  inconstant  endeavour^  were  all  Ihey  meant,  x^o, 
'tis  a  steady, prevalent,  victprioos  direction  of  heart  towards 
the  future  glory,  in  comparison  whereof,  thou  despisest  all 
things  else,  (aj}  temporal  terrene  things,  that  must  be  the 
evidential  around'  of  thy  hope  to  enjoy  it.  And  therefore 
in  this«  'dealfaithfully  with  thy  own  soul,  and  demand  of  it, 
.Dost  thou  esteem  this  blessedness  above  all  things  else  { 
do  the  thoughts  of  it  continual)y  return  upon  diee,  and  thy 
minA  and  heart;  as  it  wercu  Q&tnrallv  run  out  to  it  1  Are 
thy  chiei^  solicitudes  and  cares  taken  about  it.  lest  thou 
-should^  fall  shgrt  and  suffer  a  disappointment  t  Dost  thou 
savour  it  with  pleasure  t  hath  it  a  sweet  and  gratefid  relish 
to  thy  soul  i  Dost  thou  bend  all  thy  powers  to  pursue  and 
press  on  towards  iti  Urge  thyself  to  giye  answer  tn^y 
to  such  inquiries ;  fmd  to  consider  them  seriously,  that 
thou  mayst.do  so.  Such  whiDse  spirits  are  either  most 
hi^y  nused  and  lifted  up  to  heaven,  or  most  deeply  de- 
pressed and  Blink  into  the  earthy  may  make  the  clearest 
judgment  of  themselves.  With  them  that  are  of  a  middle 
temper,  the  trial  will  be  more  difficult,  yet  not  fruitless,  if  it 
be  managed  with  serious  diligence,  though  no  certain  con- 
chision  or  judgment  he  made  thereupon.  For  the  true  de- 
sifiin.and  use  of  all  such  inquiries  and  reflectigns  upoii  our- 
selves (which,  let  it  b^  duly  coosidef  ed)  is,  not  to  oring  us 
into  a  state  of  cessation  Irom  further  endeavours ;  as  if  wa 
had  nothing,  more  to  do  (suppose  we  jud^  the  b^  of  our 
state  that  can  ^  thought>  but  to  k^p  us  m  a  wakefU  tem- 
per of  spirit  r  that  we  may  not  forget  ourselves  in  the  great 
ousiness  we  have  yet  before  us,  but  go  on  with  renewed 
vigour  through  the  whole  course  of  renewed  endeavours, 
wherein  We  are  to  be  still  conversant,  till  we  have  attainea 
our  utmost  mark  and  end.    Therefore  is  this  presoit  in- 

Suiry  directed,  es  introductive  to  the  ftirther  duty,  that  in 
tie  following  rules  is  yet  to  he  recommended. 


CHAPTER  XVIi: 
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.  3.  RuUt  ^Tbat  if  .upon  such  reflection  we  find  or  sospeot 
durselv^  wholly  disaffected  and  unsuitkble  to  this  blessed- 
ness, we  apply  ourselves  to  speedy^  incessant  endeavours  to 
get  the  temper  of  our  spirits  changed  and  fitted  thereto.  The 
state  of  the  case  speaks  itself,  that  there  is  no  sittix)g«till  here. 
This  is  no  condition;  miU,  to  be  rested  in ;  unless  thou  art 
proti^d  tp  encounter  the  terrors  of  eternal  darkness,  and 
endure  the  torture  pf  everlasting  burnings.  Yet  am  I  •aot 
unapprehensive  ho;w  great  a  difficulty  a  carnal  heart  will 
^ake  of  it  to  bestir  itself  in  order  to  any  redress  of  so  de- 
plpraole  a  case.  And  how  real  a  difficulty.it  is,Nto  say  axKjr 
thing  that  will  be  thought  regardable  to  such  a  one.  Our 
sad  experience  tells  us,  that  our  most  efficacious  words  are 
commonly  wont  to  be  entertained  as  neglected  pufi^  of 
wind,;  our  most  convictive  reasonings  and  persuasive  ex- 
hortations lost  (yei,  and  though*  they  are  managed  too  in 
the  name  of  the  great  God)  as  upon  the  deaf  and  dead : 
which  is  too  often  apt  to  tempt  into  that  resolution^  of 
"  speaking  no  more  in  that  name."  And  were  it  not  that 
the  dread  of  that'  great  Majesty  restrains  us,  how  hard 
were  it  to  forbear  such  expostulations ; "  Lord,  why  are  we 
commonly  sent  upon  so  vain  an  errand  1  why  are  we  re- 
quired to  speak,  to  them  that  will  not  hear,  and  expqse  thy 
sacred  truths  and  counsels  to  the  contempt  of  sinful  worms ; 
to  labour  day  by  day  in  vaii^,  and  qpend  our  strength  for 
aought  1"-rYea,  we  cannot  forbear  to  complain,  "none  so 
aiiihiLi,iau>  o  Matt.  vi.  1S.A0,  SL 
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hboQr  in  vain  as  we :  of  ail  men  none  so  generally  nn- 
prosperous  and  nnsncceisfiir.    Others  are  wont  to  see  the 
omit  of  their  labours,  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of 
strength  in  them :  hut  our  strength  is  labour  ana  sorrow 
(for  the  meet  part)  without  the  return  of  a  joyftil  fruit. 
The  husbandman  ploughs  in  hope,  and  sows  in  hope,  and 
is  commonly  partaker  of  his  hope :  wa  are  sent  to  plough 
and  sow  among  rocks  and  thorns,  and  in  the  hien-way; 
how  seldom  faU  we  upon  good  ground !    Where  have  we 
any  increase  1  Yea^  jLord,  how  often  are  men  the  harder 
for  all  oar  labours  with  them,  the  deader  for  all  endeavours 
to  quicken  them  1  Our  bteath  kills  them  whom  thou  send- 
est  us  to  speak  life  to;  and  we  often  become  to  them  a 
deadly  savour.    Sometime,  when  we  think  somewhat  is 
done  to  purpose,  our  labour  all  returns,  and  we  are  to  begin 
again ;  and  when  the  duties  we  persuade  to,  come  directly 
to  cross  men's  interests  and  carnal  inclinations,  they  revolt 
and  start  back,  as  if  we  were  urging  them  upon  flames,  or 
the  sword's  point;  and  their  own  souls  and  the  eternal 
elory  are  regarded  as  a  |hins[  of  noufi[bt :  then  heaven  and 
hell  become  with  them  fancies  and  dreams :  and  all  that 
we  have  said  to  them,  false  and  fabulous.    We  are  to  the 
most  as  men  that  mock,  in  our  most  serious  warnings  and 
counsels;  and  the  wora  of  the  Lord  is  a  reproach.    We 
sometimes  fill  our  mouths  with  arguments,  and  our  hearts 
with  hope,  and  think,  sure  they  will  now  yield ;  but  they 
esteem  our  strongest  reasonings  (as  Leviathan  doth  iron 
and  brass)  but  as  straw  and  rotten  wood ;  and  laugh  at  Di- 
vine threateoings  as  he  doth  at  the  shaking  of  the  spear. 
Yea,  and  when  we  have  convinced  them,  yet  we  have  done 
nothing ;  though  we  have  got  their  judgments  and  con- 
sciences on  our  side  and  their  own,  their  lusts  only  reluc- 
tate and  carry  all.  They  will  now  have  their  way  though 
ther  periah.    We  see  them  perishing  under  our  very  eye, 
and  we  cry  to  them  (in  thy  name,  O  Lord)  to  return  and 
live,  but  they  regard  us  not.  For  these  things,  sometime? 
we  weep  in  secret,  and  our  eyes  trickle  down  with  tears ; 
vea,  we  cry  to  thee,  O  Lord,  and  thou  hearest  us  not ;  thy 
hand  seems  shortened,  that  it  cannot  save ;  it  puts  not  pn 
strength  as  in  the  days  of  old:  it  hath  snatched  souls  -by 
thousands,  as  firebrands  outx>f  the  fire ;  but  now  thou  hidest 
and  drawest  it  back.  Who  hath  believed  our  report  1    To 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  1   Meanwhile  even 
the  devil's  instruments  prosper  more  than  we;  and  he  that 
makes  it  his  business  to  tempt  and  entice  down  souls  to  hell, 
succeeds  more  than  we  that  would  allure  them  to  heaven." 
But  we  must  speak,  whether  men  will  hear  or  forbear ; 
though  it  concerns  us  to  do  it  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Oh,  now  solemn  a  business  is  it  to  treat  with  souls !  and 
how  much  to  be  dreaded,  lest  Uie]^  miscarry  through  our 
imprudence  or  neglect !  I  write  with  solicitude  what  shall 
become  of  these  Hnes ;  with  what  effect  they  will  be  read 
(if  they  fall  into  such  hands)  by  them  whom  they  most 
concern :  yea,  aod  with  some  doubt,  whether  it  were  best 
to  write  on  or  forbear.    Sometimes  one  would  incline  to 
think  it  a  merciful  omission,  lest  we  add  to  the  account 
and  torment  of  toiany  at  last ;  but  sense  of  duty  towards  all, 
and  hope  of  doing  good  to  some,  must  oyersway.    Consi- 
dering therefore  the  state  of  such  souls  I  am  now  dealing 
with,!  apprehend  there  may  be  obstructions  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  counsel  here  recommended,  of  two  sorts ; 
partly  in  their  minds,  partly  in  their  hearts ;  something  of 
tLppeaxing  reason,  but  more  of  real  perverse  will.    That 
which  I  shall  do  in  pursuance  of  it,  will  fall  under  two 
answerable  heads ;   1.  A  replv  to  certain  doubts  and  ob- 
jections, wherein  to  meet  with  the  former :  and— 2.  The 
proposal  of  some   considerations,  wherein  to  contend 
against  the  latter. 

As  to  the  first:  It  appears,  men  are  grown  ingeniously 
wicked,  and  have  learned  how  to  dispute  themselves  into 
heU ;  and  to  neglect  what  concerns  tneir  eternal  blessed- 
ness with  some  colour  and  pretence  of  reason.  It  will 
therefore  be  worth  the  while  to  discuss  a  little  their  more 
specious  pretencre,  and  consider  their  more  obvious  (sup- 
Msable)  scruples,  which  will  be  found  to  concern,  either 
tt:e  possibility,  lawfulness,  advantage,  or  necessity  of  the 
eadeavoors  we  persuade  to. 

Doubt  1.  Is  it  a  possible  undertaking  yon  nut  us  upon ; 
or,  is  there  any  thing  we  can  do  in  oroer  to  the  change,  of 
oar  own  hearts  1  We  find  ourselves  altogether  undesirbus 
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of  those  things  wherein  yon  state  blessedness,  and  they  are 
without  savour  to  us.  If  therefore  the  notion  you  give  us 
of  blessedness  be  right,  all  the  work  necessary  to  qualify 
us  for  it  is  yet  to  be  done ;  we  yet  remain  wholly  destitute  - 
of  any  principle  of  life,  that  may  dispose  us  to  such  re- 
lishes and  enjojrments.  If  the  new  creature  (as  you  say) 
consist  in  a  suitable  temper  of  spirit  unto  such  a  state  as 
this,  'tis  as  yet  wholly  unformed  in  us :  and  is  there  any 
thin^  to  be  done  by  a  dead  man  in  order  to  lifel  Can  a 
child  contribute  any  thing  to  its  first  formation  1  or  a 
creature,  tp  its  coming  into  being  1 

jReply.  If  vou  were  serious  in  what  you  say,  methinks 
you  should  nave  little  mind  to  play  tbe  sophisters,  and 
put  fallacies  upon  vourselves,  in  a  matter  tnat  concerns 
4he  life  of  your  soul.  ,And  what  else  are  you  now  doing  1 
For  sure,  otherwise  one  would  think  it  were  no  6uch  diffi- 
culty to  understand  the  difierence  between  the  esse  simpUr- 
citer,  the  mere  being  of  any  thing,  and  Ike  esse  tale,  its  being 
such  4fr  snch ;  by  the  addition  of  somewhat  afterward  to 
that  being.  Though  nothing  could  contribute  to  its  own 
being  simply;  yet  sure  when  it  is  in  being,  it  may  contri- 
bute to  the  Dettering  or  perfecting  of  itself,  (even  as  the 
unreasonable  creatures  themselves  do :)  and  if  it  be  a  crea- 
ture naturally  capable  of  acting  with  design,  it  may  act 
designedly  in  order  to  its  becoming  so  or  so  qualified^  or 
the  attaimng  of  somewhat  yet  wanting  to  its  perfection. 
You  cannot  be  thought  so  ignorant,  but  that  vou  know  the 
new  creature  is  only  an  additional  to  your  former  being ; 
and  though  it  be  true,  that  it  can  do  no  more  to  its  own  pro- 
duction than  the  unconceived  child,  fas  nothing  can  act 
before  it  is,)  doth  it  therefore  follow,  that  your  reasonable 
soul,  in  which  it  is  to  be  formed,  cannot  u^  God's  pre- 
scribed means  in  order  to  that  blessed  change  t  You  can- 
not act  holily  as  a  saint ;  but  therefore  can  you  not  act  rc^ 
tionally  as  a  man  1  I  appeal  to  your  reason  and  conscience 
in  some  particulars.  Is  it  impossible  to  you  to  attend  upon 
the  dispensation  of  that  gospel,  which  is  Qod's  power 
unto  salvation,  the  seal  bv  which  he  impresses  his  ima^, 
the  glass  through  which  nis  glory  shines  to  the  changing 
sou6  into  the  same  likeness  1  Are  you  not  as  able  to  go  to 
church  as  the  tavern ;  and  to  sit  in  the  assembly  of  saints  as 
of  mockers  1  Is  it  impossible  to  you,  to  consult  the  written 
word  of  Gfod,  and  thence  learn  what  you  must  be,  and  do, 
in  order  to  blessedness  1  Will  not  your  eyes  serve  you  to 
read  the  Bible  as  well  as  a  gazette  or  play-book  ?  Is  it 
impossible  to  inquire  of  your  minister,  or  an  understand- 
ing Christian  neighbour,  concerning  the  way  and  terms  of 
blessedness  1  Cannot  yourtongue  pronounce  these  words. 
What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved,  as  well  as  those.  Pray  what 
do  you  think  of  the  weatherl  or,  What  news  is  there  eo- 
ing  1  Yet  fVirther :  Is  it  impossible  to  apply  your  thoughts 
to  what  you  meet  with  suitable  to  your  case,  in  vour  at- 
tendance upon  preaching,  reading,  or  discourse  f  Have 
all  such  words  a  barbarous  sound m  your  ear  1  Can  von 
not  cofisider  what  sense  is  carried  under  them ;  what  tney 
import  and  signify  t  Can  you  not  bethink  yourself,  Do 
the  doctrines  of  God  and  Christ  and  the  life  to  come, 
signify  something  or  nothing  1  or  do  they  signify  any 
thing  worth  the  considering,  or  that  'tis  fit  for  nie  to  take 
notice  of  1 

And  yet  to  proceed  a  little  further  with  you :  I  pray  you 
once  more  demand  of  yourselves,  and  put  your  consciences 
closely  to  it,  whether,  when  they  have  told  you  (as  no 
doubt  they  will)  that  such  things  deserve  your  considered 
tion,  it  be  impossible  to  you  to  use  your  consideringpower 
thus,  and  employ  it  even  about  these  things  1  Do  but 
make  this  easy  trial,  and  then  say,  whether  it  be  impossi- 
ble. See  if  you  cannot  select  one  hour  on  purpose,  where- 
in to  sit  down  by  yourselves  alone,  with  this  resolution ; 
Well,  I  will  now  spend  this  hour  in  considering  my  eter- 
nal concernments.  When  you  have  obtained  so  much  of 
yourself;  set  your  thoughts  on  work,  (you  will  find  them 
voluble  and  unfixed,  very  apt  to  revolt  and  fly  ofl^from 
things  you  have  no  mind  to,  but)  use  your  authority  with 
yourself,  tell  your  soul  (of  let  it  tell  itself)  these  things 
concerning  thy  life.  At  least,  taking  this  prepared  matter 
along  with  thee,  (that  thod  mayst  not  have  this  pretence, 
thou  imowest  not  what  to  think  of,)  try  if  thou  canst  not 
think  of  these  things,  now  actually  suggested  and  ofiered 
to  thy  thoughts :  as  namely,  Consider,  that  thou  hast  a  tmr 
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toDoUe,  immortal  soali  which  as  it  is  liable  to  eternal 
misery,  so  it  is  capable  of  eternal  blessedness :  that  this 
blessedness  thou  dost  understand  to  consist  onljr  in  the 
vision  of  the  blessed  God,  in  being  madeiike  to  him,  and 
in  the  satisfaction  that  is  thence  to  result  and  accrue  to 
thee.  Consider,  (what  thy  very  objection  sapposeth,)  that 
thou  findest  the  temper  or  thy  spirit  to  be  altogether  mdis- 
posed  and  averse  to  such  blessedness.  Is  it  not  so  1  is  not 
this  thy  very  case  1  feel  now  again  thy  heart ;  try,  is  it  not 
at  least  coldly  affected  towards  this  blessed  state  1 

Is  it  not  then  obvious  to  thee  to  consider,  that  the  tem- 
per of  thy  Spirit  must  be  changed,  or  thou  art  undone  1 
that  inasmuch  as  thy  blessedness  lies  in  God,  this  change 
must  lie  in  the  alteration  of  thy  dispositions  and  the  pos- 
ture of  thy  spirit  towards  himf  Farther,  Canst  thou  not 
consider  the  power  and  fixedness  of  thy  aversation  from 
iQod,  and  with  how  mighty  a  weight  thy  heart  is  carried 
and  held  down  from  him  1  Try,  lift  at  thy  heart,  see  if  it 
will  be  raised  God- ward  and  heaven-ward  7  Dost  thou  not 
find  it  is  as  if  thou  wert  lifting  at  a  mountain,  that  it  lies 
as  a  dead  weight  and  stirs  not  1  Ponder  thy  case  in  this  re- 
spect. And  then,  is  it  not  to  be  considered,  that  thy  time 
is  passing  away  apace  1  that  if  thou  let  thv7se]f  alone,  'tis 
likely  to  be  as  bad  with  thee  to-morrow  as  tnis  day,  and  a$ 
bad  next  day  as  to^norrow  1  And  if  thy  time  expire  and 
thou  be  snatched  away  in  this  state,  wluit  will  become  of 
thee  1  And  dost  thou  not  therefore  see  a  necessity  of  con- 
sidering whatever  may  be  most  moving  and  most  likely  to 
incline  thy  heart  God- ward,  of  pleading  it  more  loudly  and 
importunately  with  thyself  1  And  canst  thou  not  consider 
and  reason  Che  matter  thus  1  "  O  my  soul,  what  is  the  rea- 
son that  thou  so  drawest  back  and  hangest  off  from  thy 
God  1  that  thou  art  so  unwilling  to  be  blessed  in  him  1  that 
thoushoaldst  venture  to  run  thyself  upon  eternal  perdition 
rather  7  What  cause  hath  he  ever  given  thee  to  disaffect 
him  '{■  What  is  the  ground  of  thy  so  mighty  prejudice  1 
Hath  he  ever  done  thee  hurt  1  Dost  thou  think  ne  will  not 
accept  a  returning  souH  That  is  to  give  the  lie  to  his  Gos- 
pel !  and  it  becomes  not  a  perishing  wretch  so  to  provoke 
nim  in  whom  is  all  its  hope.  Is  the  eternal  glory  an  un- 
desirable thing?  or  the  everlasting  burnings  tolerable  1 
Canst  thou  find  a  way  of  bein^  forever  blessed  without  Qod ; 
or  whether  he  will  or  no  1  or  is  there  a  sufiSicient pleasure  in 
thy  sinful  distance  from  GKxl,  to  outweigh  heayen  and  hell  1 
Darest  thou  venture  upon  a  resolution  of  giving  Qod  and 
Christ  their  last  refusal ;  or  say^  thou  wilt  never  hearken  to, 
or  have  to  do  with  them  more  1  or  darest  thou  venture  to 
do  what  thou  darest  not  resoUre ;  and  act  the  wickedness 
thou  canst  not  think  of  1  scorn  eterpal  majesty  and  love; 
spurn  and  trample  a  bleeding  Saviour!"  Commune  thus 
awhile  with  thyself;  but  if  yet  thou  find  thy  heart  relent 
nothing,  thou  canst  yet  further  consider^  that  it  lies  not  in 
thy  power  to  turn  thy  own  heart,. (or  else  howcomest  thou 
thus  to  object  ?)  And  hence,  canst  thou  avoid  considering 
this  is  a  distressed  case  1  that  thou  art  in  great  straits ;  liable 
to  perish,  (yea,  sure  to  do  so  if  thou  continue  in  that  ill  tem- 
per of  spirit,)  and  wholly  unable  to  help  thyself  1  ySurely 
thou  canst  not  but  see  this  to  be  a  most  distressed  case. 

I  put  it  now  to  thy  con.science,  whether  being,  thus  led 
on,  tnon  canst  not  go  thus  far  7  See  whether  unon  trial  thy 
conscience  give  thee  leave  to  say,  I  am  not  abVthus  to  do 
or  think :  and  be  not  here  so  foolish,  as  to  separate  the 
first  cause  and  the  second,  in  judging  thy  ability.  Thou 
mayst  say,  No,  I  cannot  think  a  good  tJ&ought'without  God : 
true,  so  I  know  thou  canst  not  move  thy  finger  without 
God ;  but  my  meaning  in  this  appeal  to  Iny  conscience  is, 
whether  upon  trial  thou  findest  not  an  assistance  sufficient 
to  carry  thee  thus  far  1  Possibly  thou  wilt  say.  Yea,  but 
what  am  I  the  better  1  I  am  only  brought  to  see  myself  in 
a  distressed  perishing  condition,  and  can  get  no  farther.  I 
answer,  'Tis  well  thou  art  eot  so  far,  if  thou  indeed  see 
thyself  jpetishing,  and  thy  arowsy  soul  awake  into  any 
sense  or  the  sadness  of  thy  case.  But  I  intend  not  thus  to 
leave  thee  here ;  therefore  let  me  furthermore  demand  of 
thee.  What  coarse  wouldst  thou  take  in  any  other  distress, 
wherein  thou  knowest  not  what  to  do  to  help  thyself  1 
would  not  such  an  exigency,  when  Uiou  find^  thyself 
pinched  and  ursed  on  every  side,  and  every  way  is  shut 
up  tp  thee,  that  tnou  art  beset  with  calamities,  and  canst  no 
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way  tarn  thyself  to  avoid  them ;  would  not  such  an  exigency 
force  thee  down  on  thy  knees,  and  set  thee  a-crying  to  the 
God  of  mercy  for  reliet  and  help  1  Would  not  nature  itself 
prompt  to  this  1  Is  it  not  natural  to  lift  up  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven  when  we  know  not  what  to  do  1  ■  Therefore  having 
thus  fhr  reasoned  with  thee  about  thy  considering  power ; 
let  me  demand  of  thee  if  thou  canst  yet  g[o  somewhat  further 
than  considering  1  that  is,  in  short,  Is  it  impossible  to  thee  to 
obey  this  dictate  of  nature  1 1  mean,  represent  the  deplorable 
case  of  thy  soul  before  him  that  made  it :  and  crave  nis  mer- 
ciful relief.  Do  not  dispute  the  matter ;  thou  canst  not  but 
see  this  is  a  possible  and  a  rational  course  as  thy  case  is. 
Should  not  a  people  se^k  unto  their  God  1  Fall  down 
therefore  low  before  him ;  prostrate  thjrself  at  the  foot^ 
stool  of  his  mercy  seat.  Tell  him,  thou  understandest  him 
to  be  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  the  Father  of  mercies ;  that 
thou  hast  heard  of  his  great  mercy  and  pity  towards  the 
spirits  of  men  in  their  forlorn  lapsed  state :  what  a  bless- 
edness he  hath  designed  for  them :  what  means  he  hath  de- 
signed to  bring  them  to  it.  Tell  him  thou  only  needest  a 
temper  of  spirit  suitable  to  this  blessedness  he  invites  thee 
to  1  that  thou  canst  not  master  and  change  thy  sensual, 
earthly  heart ;  thou  knowest  he  easily  can  ;  thou  art  to  im- 
plore his  help,  that  his  blessed  and  Holy  Spirit  may  de- 
scend and  br^iUhe  upon  thy  stupid,  dead  soal :  and  may 
sweetly  incline  and  move  it  towards  him;  that  it  may 
eternally  rest  in  him;  and  that  thou  may*st  not  perish, 
after  so  much  done  in  order  to  thy  blessedness,  only  for 
want  of  a  heart  to  entertain  it.  Tell  him,  thou  comest 
upon  his  gracious  encouragement,  having  heard  he  is  as 
ready  to  give  his  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him,  as  parents 
bread  to  their  cravmg  children  rather  than  a  stone :  that 
'tis  for  life  thou  bef  gest :  that  'tis  not  so  easy  to  thee,  to 
think  of  perishing  for  ever;  that  thou  canst  not  desist  and 
give  up  all  thy  hopes ;  that  thou  shalt  be  in  hell  .shortly  if 
he  hear  and  help  thee  not.  Lastly,  If  thus  thou  obtain 
any  communication  of  that  holy,  blessed  Spirit,  and  thou 
find  it  gently  movin£[  thy  dead  heart,  let  me  once  more  de- 
mand of  thee :  Is  it  impossible  to  forbear  this  or  that  ex- 
ternal act  of  sin  at  this  time,  when  thou  art  tempted  to  it  1 
sure  thou  canst  not  say,  'tis  impossible.  What  necessitates 
thee  to  it  1  And  then  certainly  thou  may'st  as  well  ordi- 
narily withhold  thyself  from  running  into  such  customary 
sensualities,  as  to  tend  to  grieve  the  Spirit,  debauch  con- 
science, stupify  thy  soul,  and  hide  Goa  from  thee.  And 
if  thou  canst  do  all  this,  do  not  fool  thy  slothful  soul  with 
as  idle  a  conceit,  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  do,  bat  to  sit 
still,  expecting  till  thou  drop  into  hell. 

Doubt  2.  But  have  I  not  reason  to  fear,  I  shall  but  add 
sin  to  sin  in  all  this  1  and  so  increase  the  burden  of  guilt 
upon  my  soul ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  better  my  case, 
make  it  far  worse.  Two  things  I  consider,  that  suggest  to 
me  this  fear,~the  manner  and  end  of  the  duties  you  put 
me  upon,  as  they  will  be  done  by  me  in  the  case  wherein 
I  apprehend  myself  yet  to  lie. — 1.  Manner.  As  to  the 
positive  action  you  advise  to,  I  have  heard,  the  best  actions 
of  an  unregenerate  person  are  sins,  througn  the  sinfulness 
of  their  manner  of  aping  them ;  though  as  to  the  matter  of 
the  thing  done,  they  be  enjoined  and  good :  and  though  it 
be  true,  that  the  regenerate  cai^ot  perform  a  sinless  duty 
neither;  yet  their  persons  and  works  being  covered  over 
with  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  are  looked  upon  as  having 
no  sin  in  them,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  none  of  my  case. 
—3.  End.  You  put  upon  me  thisse  things  in  order  to  the 
attaining  of  bless^ness ;  and  to  do  such  things  with  intu- 
ition to  a  reward,  is  to  be  (as  maybe  doubted)  unwarrant- 
able, mercenary,  and  servile. 

Reply.  First,  As  to  this  former  reason  of  your  dofubt, 
methinxs  the  proposal  of  it  answers  it.  forasmuch  as  you 
acknowledge  the  matter  of  these  actions  to  be  good  and 
duty,  (and  plain  it  is  they  are  moral  duties,  of  common 
perpetual  concernment  to  all  persons  and  times,)  dare  you 
decline  or  dispute  against  your  duty  1  Sure  if  we  compare 
the  evil  of  what  is  so  substantially  in  itself,  and  what  is 
so  circumstantially,  only  by  the  adherence  of  some  undue 
fnodus  or  Tnaimer :  it  cannot  be  hard  to  determine  which 
is  the  greater  and  more  dreadfU  evil.  As  to  the  present 
case ;  shouldst  thou  when  the  great  God  sends  abroad  his 
proclamation  of  pardon  and  peace,  refVise  to  attend  it, 
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to  onmidur  the  contents  of  it,  and  thy  own  case  in  re- 
ference thweto,  and  thereupon  to  sue  to  him  for  the  life  of 
thjT  own  soall  Dost  thou  not  plainly  see  thy  reftisal  must 
needs  be  more  provokinff  than  thy  defective  performance  1 
Thi^  speaks  disability,  out  that,  rebellion  and  contempt.b 
Besides,  dost  thoa  not  see,  that  thy  objection  lies  as  mach 
against  every  other  action  of  thy  life  1  The  wise  man  tells 
iis,«  the  ploDghine  of  the  wickea  is  sin ;  (if  that  be  literally 
to  be  nnoerstood  n  and  what,  wonldst  thoa  therefore  sit  still 
and  do  nothing  1  Then  how  soon  would  that  idleness 
draw  on  gross  wickedness  I  And  would  not  that  be  a 
dreadfU  confutation  of  thyself,  if  thou  who  didst  pretend 
a  scruple,  that  thou  mightest  not  pray,  read,  hear,  meditate, 
sfaalt  not  scruple  to  play  the  glutton,  the  drunkard,  the 
wanton,  and  indulge  thyself  in  all  riot  and  excess  %  Yea,  if 
thou  do  not  break  out  into  such  ezorbitancies,  would  any 
one  think  him  serious  that  should  say,  it  were  against  his 
conscience  to  be  working  out  his  salvation,  and  striving  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate ;  seeking  first  me  kingdom  of 
Qod,  Ac  Would  not  this  sound  strangely  1  And  espe- 
cially, that  in  the  meantime  it  should  never  be  against 
his  conscience,  to  trifle  away  his  time,  and  live  in  perpetual 
neglects  of  God,  in  persevering  atheism,  infidelity,  hardness 
of  heart,  never  regretted  or  striven  against ;  as  if  tnese  were 
more  innocent  1  And  what  thou  sayst  of  the  different 
case  of  the  regenerate,  is  impertinent ;  for  as  to  this  matter 
the  caae  is  not  different,  they  that  take  themselves  to  be 
such,  must  not  think  that  by  tneir  supposed  interest  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,'their  real  sins  cease  to  be  such, 
they  only  become  pardoned  sins ;  and  shall  they  therefore 
sin  more  boldly  than  other  men,  because  they  are  surer  of 
pardon  1 

Secondly,  As  to  the  other  ground  of  this  doubt,  there 
can  only  be  a  fear  of  *  sinning,  upon  this  account,  to  them 
that  make  more  sins  and  duties  than  God  hath  made.  The 
doubt  siipposes  religion  inconsistent  with  hiunanity :  and 
that  Godf  were  about  to  rase  out  of  the  nature  of  man,  one 
of  the  most  radical  and  fundamental  laws  written  there,-r 
a  desire  of  blesasedness ;— and  supposes  it  against  the  ex- 
press scope  and  tedor  of  his  whole  gospel  revelation.  For 
what  doin  that  design,  but  to  bring  men  to  blessedness  1 
And  how  is  it  a  means  to  compass  thut  design,  but  as  it 
tends  to  engage  man's  spirits  to  design  it  tool  unless  we 
would  imagine  they  should  go  to  heaven  blindfold,  or  be 
rolled  thither  as  stones  that  kndW  not  whither*  they  are 
moved;  in  which  case  the  gospel,  that  reveals  the  eternal 
glory,  and  the  way  to  it.  were  a  useless  thing.  If  so  express 
words  had  not  been  in  the  Bible,  as  that  Moses  had  respect 
to  the  recompense  of  reward :  yea,  (hat  our  Lord  Jesus 
himself,  for  tne  joy  set  before  nun  endured  the  crass,  &c., 
this  had  been  a  little  more  colourable,  or  more  modest. 
And  what,  do  not  all  men,  in  all  the  ordinary  actions  of 
their  lives,  act  allowably  enough,  with  intuition  to  much 
lower  endsl  even  those  particular  ends  which  the  works 
of  their  several  callings  tend  to,  else  they  should  act  as 
brutes  in  every  thing  they  do.  And  would  such  a  one  scru- 
ple, if  he  were  pining  for  want  of  bread,  to  bee  or  labour 
lor  it  for  this  end,  to  be  relieved  1  'Tis  the  mistaking  of  the 
notion  of  heaven  that  hath  also  an  ingrediency  into  this 
doubt,  if  it  be  really  a  doabt.  What  1  is  it  a  low  thing  to  be 
filled  with  the  Divine  fulness  1  to  have  his  glory  replenish- 
ing our  souls  1  to  be  perfectly  freed  from  sin?  in  every 
thmff  conformed  unto  this  holy  nature  and  will  1  That  our 
minding  our  interest  in  this,  or  any  affairs,  should  be  the 
principal  thing  with  us,  is  not  to  be  thought ;  our  supreme 
end  must  be  the  same  with  his,  who  made  all  things  for 
himself,  of  whom,  through  whom,  and  to  whom  all  things 
are,  that  he  alone  might  have  the  glory.  But  subordinates 
need  not  quarrel.  A  lower  end  doth  not  exclude  the  higher, 
bat  serves  it :  and  is.  as  to  it,  a  means.  Qod  is  our  end  as 
he  is  to  be  glorifiea  and  enjoyed  by  us:  our  glorifying 
him  is  but  the  agmtion  of  his  glory ;  which  we  do  most  in 
beholding  and  partaking  it;  whidi  is  therefore  in  direct 
sobordination  tnereto. 

Ihmbi  3.  But  it  may  (hrther  be  doubted,  What  if  it  be 
acknowledged,  that  these  are  both  things  passible  and  law- 
Ail ;  yet  to  what  purpose  will  it  be  to  attempt  any  thing  in 
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this  kind  1  O  what  assurance  have  I  of  success  1  Is  there 
any  word  of  promise  for  the  encouraj^ement  of  one  in  my 
case  7  Or  is  God  under  any  obligation  to  reward  the  en* 
deavours  of  nature  with  special  grac^  1  Wherefore,  when 
I  have  done  all  I  can,  he  may  withhold  his  influence,  and 
then  I  am  but  where  I  was,  and  may  perish  notwithstand- 
ing. And  suppose  thou  perish  notwitnstanding  1  Do  but 
yet  consult  a  little  with  thy  own  thoughts:  which  is  more 
tolerable  and  easy  to  thee ;  to  perish,  as  not  attaining  what 
thy  fainter  stragglings  could  not  reach ;  or  for  the  most 
direct,  wilfUl  rebellion,  doing  wickedly  as  thou  couldst  1 
Or  who  shall,  have,  thinkest  thou,  the  more  fearful  con- 
demnation 1  He  that  shall  truly  say  when  his  Master 
comes  to  jud^ent,  **  I  never  had  mdeed,  Lord,  a  heart  so 
'  '  as  should  denote  me  to 
oning  mercy;  but  thou 


lings)!  longed  (and  with  some 
earnesmess)  did  endeavour  it.  Thou  hast  been  privy  to 
my  secret  desires  and  moans,  to  the  weak  strivings  of  a 
listless  distempered  spirit,  not  pleased  with  itself,  aiming 
at  a  better  temper  towards  thee.  I  neglected  not  thy  pre- 
scribed means ;  only  that  grace  which  I  could  not  chal- 
lenge, thou  wast  pleased  not  to  give:  thou  didst  require 
what  I  must  confess  myself  to  have  owed  thee ;  thou  didst 
withhold  only  what  thou  owedst  me  not ;  therefore  must  I 
yield  myself  a  convicted,  guilty  wretch)  and  have  nothimr 
to  say  why  thy  sentence  should  not  pass."  Or  he  that  shafi 
as  traly  heaf  from  the  mouth  of  his  Judge,  "  Sinner,  thou 
wast  often  fore-warned  of  this  approaching  day,  and  called 
upon  to  provide  for  it:  thou  haast  precept  upon  precept, 
and  line  upon  line.  Tne  counsels  of  life  and  peace  were 
with  frequent  importunity  pressed  upon  thee,  but  thou  re- 
jectedst  all  with  proud  contempt,  didst  despise  with  the 
same  profane  scorn  the  offers,  conunands,  and  threats,  oi 
him  tnat  made  thee ;  hardenedst  thy  heart  to  the  most  ob- 
stinate rebellion  against  his  known  laws;  didst  all  the 
wickedness  to  which  thy  heart  prompted  thee,  without  re- 
straint ;  declinedst  every  thing  of  duty  whicn  his  autho- 
rity, and  the  exigency  or  thy  own  case,  did  oblige  thee  to ; 
didst  avoid  as  much  as  thou  couldst  to  hear  or  know  any 
thing  of  my  will;  couldst  not  find  one  serious,  considering 
hour  in  a  whole  life-time,  to  bethink  thyself,  what  was 
likely  to  become  of  thee  when  thy  place  on  earth  should 
know  thee  no  more.  Thou  mightstknow,  thou  wast  at  my 
mercy,  thy  breath  in  my  hand,  and  that  I  could  easily 
have  cut  thee  off  any  moment  of  that  large  space  of  time 
my  patience  allowed  thee  in  the  world ;  yet  thou  never 
thoughtest  it  worth  the  while  to  sue  to  me  for  thy  Ufe.  De- 
straction  fVom  the  Lord  was  never  a  terror  to  thee.  Thou 
wouldst  never  be  brought  upon  thy  knees ;  I  had  none  of 
thy  addresses ;  never  didst  thou  sigh  out  a  serious  request 
for  niercy :  thy  soul  was  not  worth  so  much  in  thy  ac- 
count Thy  blood,  wretch,  be  upon  thy  guilty  head  :  De- 
part, accursed,  into  everlasting  names,"  &c. 

Come  now,  use  thy  reason  awhile,  employ  a  few  sober 
thoughts  about  this  matter ;  remember,  thou  wilt  have  a 
long  eternity  wherein  to  recognise  the  passages  of  thy  life, 
and  the  state  of  thy  case  in  the  last  judgment.  Were  it 
supposable,  that  one  who  had  done  as  the  former,  should 
be  leA  finally  destitute  of  Divine  grace  and  perish;  yet  in 
which  of  these  cases  wouldst  thou  choose  to  be  found  at 
last  1  But  why  yet  shouldst  thou  imagine  so  bad  an  issue, 
as  that  after  tmne  utmost  endeavours,  grace  should  be 
withheld,  and  leave  thee  to  perish ;  because  God  hath  not 
bound  himself  by  promise  to  thee  1  What  promise  have 
the  ravens  to  be  heard  when  they  cryl  But  thou  art  a 
sinndr :  true,  otherwise  thou  wert  not  without  promise ;  the 
promises  of  the  first  covenant  would  at  least  belong  to  thee. 
Yet  exp^erience  tells  the  world,  his  unpronused  mercies 
freely  flow  everywhere :  The  whole  earth  Is  full  of  his 
goodness;  yea,  out  his  special  grace  is  conveyed  by  pro- 
mise only,  and  that  only  through  Christ;  and  how  can  it 
be  communicated  through  him  to  any  but  those  that  are  in 
him  1  What  then,  is  the  first  in-being  in  Christ  no  special 
grace  1  or  is  there  any  being  in  him  before  the  first,  that 
should  be  the  ground  of  that  gracious  communication  ) 
Things  are  plain  enough,  if  we  make  them  not  intricate, 
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or  entangle  ourselves  by  foolish  subtleties.  God  promises 
sinners  indefinitely,  pardon  and  eternal  life,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  oh  condition  that  they  believe  on  him.  He  gives 
of  his  good  pleasure  that  grace  whereby  he  draws  any  to 
Christ,  without  promise  directly  made  to  them,  whether 
absolute  or  conditional ;  though  he  give  it  for  the  sake  ot 
Chnst  also.  His  discovery  of  his  purpose  to  give  such 
grace  to  some,  indefinitely,  amoonts  not  to  a  promise 
claimable  by  any :  for  if  it  be  said  to  be  an  absolute  pro- 
mi<«e  to  particular  persons,  who  are  they  1  whose  duty  i$ 
it  to  believe  it  made  to  him  1  If  conditional,  what  are  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  first  grace  is  certainly  promis- 
ed 1  who  can  be  able  to  assign  them  1  But,  poor  soul ! 
thou  needest  not  stay  to  puzzle  thyself  about  ihis  matter. 
Gkxl  binds  himself  to  do  what  he  promises ;  but  hath  he 
any  where  bound  himself  to  do  no  morel  Did  he  promise 
thee  thy  heme ;  or  that  thou  shouldst  live  to  this  day  1  did 
he  promise  thee  the  bread  that  sustains  thee,  the  daily 
comforts  Of  thy  life  1  Yea,  (what  is  nearer  the  present 
purpose,^  did  he  promise  thee  a  station'  under  the  gospel  1 
or  tnat  thoa  shouldst  ever  he4r  the  name  of  Christ  f  If 
ever  his  Spirit  have  in  any  degree  moved  upon  thy  heart, 
inclined  thee  at  all  seriously  to  consider  thy  eternal  con- 
cernments, did  he  before-hand  make  thee  any  promise  of 
that  1  A  promise  would  give  thee  a  full  certainty  of  the 
issue,  if  it  were  absolute,  out  of  hand ;  if  conditional,  as 
soon  as  thou  findest  the  condition  performed.  But  what! 
canst  thou  act  upon  no  lower  rate  than  a  foregoing  cer- 
tainty, a  pre-assurance  of  the  event  1  My  friend,  con^der 
a  little,  (what  thou  canst  not  but  know  already,)  that  'tis 
hope  (built  with  those  that  are  rational,  upon  rational  pro- 
baoilities,  with  many,  oftentimes  upon  none  at  all)  is  the 
great  engine  that  moves  the  world,  that  keeps  all  sorts  of 
men  in  action.  Doth  the  husbandman  forelmow  when  he 
plows  and  sows,  that  the  crop  will  answer  his  cost  and 
pains  7  Doth  tne  merchant  foreknow,  when  he  embarks 
nis  goods,  he  shall  have  a  safe  and  ^inful  return  •?  Dost 
thou  foreknow,  when  thou  eatest.  it  shall  refresh  thee'? 
when  thou  takest  physic,  that  it  snail  recover  thy  health, 
and  save  thy  life  f  Yea,  further,  can  the  covetous  man 
pretend  a  promise,  that  his  unjust  practices  shall  enrich 
nimi  the  malicious,  tnat  he  shall  prosper  in  his  design  of 
revenge?  the  ambitious,  that  he  shall  be  Rreat  and  ho- 
noorable  1  the  voldptaous,  that  his  pleasure  shall  be  alwajrs 
unmixed  with  gall  and  wormwood  1  Can  any  say,  they 
ever  had  a  promise  to  ascertain  them  that  profaneness  and 
sensuality  would  bring  them  to  heaven  'i  tnat  antmgodly, 
dissolute  life  would  end  in  blessedness  ?  Here  the  Lord 
knows  men  can  be  confident  and  active  enough  without  a 
promise,  and  against  many  an  express  threatening.  Wilt 
thou  not  upon  tne  hope,  thou  hast  before  thee,  do  as  much 
for  thy  soul,  for  eternal  blessedness,  as  men  do  for  uncer- 
tain nches,  short  pleasures,  an  airy,  soon  blasted  name  7 
yea,  as  much  as  men  desperately  do  to  damn  themselves, 
and  purchase  their  own  swiA  destruction  1  Or  canst  thou 
pre(end,  though  thou  hast  no  pre-assuring  promise,  thou 
hast  no  hope  T  Is  it  nothing  to  have  heard  so  much  of 
Gk>a's  gracious  nature  'i  Is  it  suitable  to  the  reports  and 
discoveries  he  hath  made  of  himself,  to  let  a  poor  wretch 
perish  at  his  feet,  that  lies  prostrate  there,  expecting  his 
mercy  1  Didst  tnou  ever  hear  he  was  so  little  a  lover  of 
souls  1  Do  his  giving  his  Son,  his  earnest  unwearied 
strivings  with  sinners,  his  long  patience,  the  clear  beams 
of  Go^l  light,  the  amiable  appearance  of  his  erace,  give 
ground  for  no  better,  no  kinder  thoughts  of  him  7  yea, 
bath  he  not  expressly  styled  himself  the  God  hearing 
prayers,  taking  a  name  on  purpose  to  encourage  d  all  flesh 
to  come  to  him.  Wilt  thou  dare  then  to  adopt  those  pro- 
fane words,  ■  What  profit  is  it  to  pray  to  himl  and  say^ 
His  better  to  «it  still,  resolving  to  perish,  than  address  to 
him,  or  seek  his  favour,  because  he  hath  not  by.  promise 
assured  thee  of  the  issue,  and  that,  if  he  suspend  nis  grace, 
all  thou  dost  will  be  in  vain  1  How  wouldst  thou  judge  of 
the  like  resolution,  if  the  husbandman  should  say,  when 
I  have  spent  my  pains  and  cost  in  breaking  up  and  ore- 
paring  tne  earth,  and  casting  in  my  seed :  if  the  sunshine 
not,  and  the  rain  fall  not  in  season,  if  tne  influences  of 
heaven  be  suspended,  if  God  withhold  his  blessing,  or  if 
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an  invading  enemy  anticipate  my  harvest,  all  I  do  and  ex> 

Snd  is  to  no  purpose ;  and  God  hath  not  ascertained  me  of 
e  contrary,  by  express  promise ;  'tis  as  good  therefore  sit 
still  1   Censure  ana  answer  him  and  th3rself  both  together. 

DauU  4.  But  thou  wilt  yet,  it  may  be,  say,  that  tnough 
all  this  may.be  possible  true,  yet  thou  canst  not  aU  thia 
while  be  convinced  of  any  need  so  earnestly  to  busy  thy- 
self about  this  afiliir.  For  God  is  wont  to  suiprise  soius 
by  preventing  acts  of  grace,  to  be  found  or  them  that 
sought  him  not,  to  break  in  by  an  irresistible  power,  which 
they  least  thought  of.  And  to  so  about  to  anticipate  his 
grace,  were  to  detract  iVom  the  ireeness,  and  so  uanx  the 
glory,  of  it. 

Beply.  But  art  thou  not  in  all  this  afraid  of  <;haiging 
God  foolishly  1  When  the  merciful  God,  in  compassion 
to  the  souls  of  men,  hath  given  his  Gospel ;  constituted 
and  settled  a  standing  office  to  be  perpetuated  through  all 
ages  for  the  publication  of  it ;  invitea  the  world  therein  to 
a  treaty  witn  him,  touching  the  concernments  of  their 
etemid  peace ;  required  so  strictly  their  attendance  to,  and 
most  serious  consideration  of  his  proposals  and  ofifers;  en- 
couraged and  commanded  their  addresses  to  him,  set  up 
a  throne  of  grace  on  purpose ;  wilt  thou  dare  to  say.  aU 
this  is  needless  1  When  God  speaks  to  thee,  is  it  neeoless 
for  thee  to  hear  him,  or  regara  what  he  saith  1  or  when 
he  commands  thee  to  pour  forth  thy  soul  to  him,  wilt  thou 
say,  'tis  a  needless  thing  1  Dost  thou  not  plainly  see,  that 
the  peculiar,  appropriate  aptitude  to  the  things  pressed 
upon  thee,  spealc  them  t  necessary j  as  means  to  their  de- 
signed end ;  whence  they  are  fitly  called  '  means  of 
grace  %  Is  not  the  word  of  God  the  immortal  seed  1  Are 
not  souls  begotten  by  that  word  to  be  the  first-fruits  of  his 
creatures  1  Is  it  not  the  type,  the  mouldy  or  print  by 
which  Divine  impressions  are  put  upon  the  soul ;  the  in- 
strument by  whicn  he  sanctifies  1  Are  not  the  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,  the  vtkUula^  the  amveyanurs 
h  of  the  Divine  nature  1  And  what  can  be  the  means  to 
mollify  and  melt  the  obdurate  heart  of  a  sinner,  to  assuage 
its  enmity,  to  overcome  it  into  the  love  of  God,  to  trans- 
form it  into  his  image,  but  the  gospel  discovery  of  God's 
own  .gracious  and  holy  nature  7  And  can  it  operate  to  this 
purpose  without  being  heard,  or  read,  or  understood,  and 
qonsidered.  and  taken  to  hearth  Do  but  compare  this 
means  Goa  works  by,  with  the  subject  to  be  wrought  upon, 
and  the  effect  to  be  wrought,  and  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  adequate  and  fitly  corresponding.  But  inasmuch 
as  there  hath  been  an  enmity  between  God  and  sinners, 
and  that  therefore  the  whole  entire  means  of  reconcilia- 
tion must  be  a  treaty ;  and  that  a  treaty  cannot  be  ma- 
naged or  conceived  without  mutual  interlocution  j  there- 
fore must  the  sinner  have  a  way  of  expressing  its  own 
sense  to  God,  as  well  as  he  speala  his  mmd  to  it :  which 
shows  the  necessity  of  prayer  too;  and  therefore,  because 
the  peace  begins  on  his  part,  (though  the  war  began  on 
ours,)  be  calls  upon  sinners  to  open  themselves  to  him ; 
i  Come  now,  let  us  reason  together ;  he  invites  addresses ; 
Seek  the  Lord  while  ne  may  be  found,  and  call  upon  him 
while  he  is  u^h,  &c.  And  doth  not  the  natural  relation 
itself  between  the  Creator  and  a  creature  require  this,  be- 
sides the  exigency  of  our  present  easel  Every  creature 
is  a  supplicant ;  its  necessary  dependance  is  a  natural 
prayer.  The  eyes  of  aU  things  look  up,  ^.  'Tis  the 
properglory  of  a  Deity  to  be  depended  on  and  addressed 
to.  k  should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God  1  'Tis  aa 
appeal  to  reason  *,  is  it  not  a  congruous  thins  1 

Further,  Dost  thou  not  know  thy  maker's  will  i  made 
known  infers  upon  thee  a«i«ce»tty  of  obeying ;  unless  thoa 
think  the  breach  between  God  and  thee  is  better  to  be 
healed  by  rebellion;  and  that  the  on)y  way  to  expiate 
wickedness,  were  to  continue  and  multiply  it  Is  it  & 
needless  thing  to  comply  with  the  will  of  him  that  gave 
thee  breath  and  beinff  i  and  whose  power  is  so  absolute 
over  thee,  as  to  all  thy  concernments,  both  of  time  and 
eternity  1  Again,  while  thou  pretendest  these  things  are 
needless,  come  now,  speak  out  freely;  what  are  the  more 
necessary  afiliirs  wherein  thou  art  so  deeply  engaged,  that 
thou  canst  not  sufier  a  diversion  1  What,  is  the  service 
and  gratification  of  thy  flesh  and  sense  so  important  a 
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hdsiiife^.  thai  thoa  canst  be  at  no  leisure  for  that  more  need- 
less trorK  of  saving  th^  soul  1  Where  is  thy  reason  and  mo- 
desty 1  Dost  thou  mmd  none  other,  from  day  to  day,  but 
necessary  affairs  1  Dost  thou  use,  when  thou  art  tempted 
to  vain  dalliances,  empty  discourses^  intemperate  indul- 
gence to  thy  appetite,  so  to  answer  the  temptation.  Is  it 
not  necessary  1  Or  art  thou  so  destitute  of  atl  conscience 
and  shame,  to  think  it  unnecessary  to  work  out  thy  salva- 
tion, to  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  ^at  leads  to 
life  1  but  most  indispensably  necessary  to  be  very  critically 
curious  about  what  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink,  and  put  on; 
and  how  to  spend  thy  time  with  greatest  ease  and  pleasure 
to  thy  flesh,  that  it  may  not  have  the  least  cause  to  complain 
it  is  neglected  1  Thy  pretence, »  that  Qod  is  wont  to  be 
found  of  them  that  sougrht  him  not,  to  the  purpose  thou 
intendest  it,  is  a  most  ignorant  or  malicious  abuse  of 
Scripture.  The  prophet  is,  in  that  text,  foretelling  the 
callmg  of  the  Gtentiles,  who,  while  they  remained  sach, 
did  not  ('tis  true)  inquire  after  God ;  but  then  he  expressly 
telb  us,  (personating  God,)  I  am  sought  of  them  that 
asked  not  for  me,  /that  is,  after  the  gospel  came  among 
them,^  and  then  it  is  added,  I  am  found  (opon  this  seek- 
ing, plainly)  of  them  that  sought  me  not  (t.  e.  who  once 
in  their  former  darkness,  before  I  revealed  myself  in  the 
Gk>spel  dis^nsation  to  them,  sought  me  not :)  q.  d.  I  am  now 
sought  of  a  people  that  lately  sought  me  not,  nor  asked 
after  me,  ana  I  am  found  of  them.  But  what  is  this  to 
thy  case  -,  whom  God  hath  been,  in  the  Gk)spel,  earnestly 
inviting  to  seek  after  him,  and  thou  all  this  while  refusest 
to  comply  with  the  iavitationl 

And  suppose  thou  hear  of  some  rare  instai^ces  of  per- 
sons, suddenly  shatched  by  the  hand  of  grace  out  of  the 
mid^  of  their  wickedness,  as  fire-brands  out  of  the  fire,  is 
it  therefore  the  safest  course  to  go  on  in  a  manifest  rebel- 
lion against  God,  till  possibly  he  may  do  So  by  thee  also  7 
How  many  thousands  may  have  dropped  into  hell  since 
thou  hearaest  of  such  an  instance  1  as  a  worthy  person 
speaks  to  that  purpose. »  If  thou  hast  heard  of  one  Elijah 
fed  by  ravens,  and  of  some  thousands  by  our  Saviour's 
miracles,  canst  thou  thence  plead  a  repeal  of  that  law  to 
the  world.  They  that  will  not  labour  shall  not  eat  7  Or  is 
it  a  safer  or  wiser  course  to  wait  till  food  drop  into  thy 
mouth  from  heaven,  than  to  use  a  prudefnt  care  for  the 
maintenance  of  thy  life  1  If  thou  say,  thou  hearest  but  of 
few  that  are  wrought  upon  .in  this  way,  of  their  own  fore- 

S»ing  expectation  and  endeavour ;  remember,  (and  let  the 
ouffht  of  it  startle  thee,)  that  there  are  but  few  that  are 
saved.  And  therefore  are  so  few  wrought  upon  in  this 
way,  because  so  few  will  be  persuaded  to  it.  But  canst 
thou  say,  (though  God  hath  not  bound  himself  to  the  mere 
natural  endeavours  of  his  creature  neither,)  that  ever  any 
took  this  course,  and  persisted  with  faithful  diligence,  but 
they  succeeded  in  iti  What  thou  talkest  of  the  freeness  of 
Gkxl's  grace,  looks  like  a  hypocriticalpretence.  Is  there 
no  way  to  honour  his  grace,  out  by  affronting  his  autho- 
rity 1  out  to  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  1  Sure  grace  will 
be  better  pleased  by  obedience,  than  by  such  sacrifice. 
For  a  miserable,  perishing  wretch,  to  use  Gkxl's  means  to 
help  itself,  doth  that  look  like  merit  1  Is  the  beggajr  afraid 
thou  shouldst  interpret  his  cominf  to  thy  door  and  seeking 
thv  alms,  to  sig^iify,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  deserved  them  1 
I  nope  thou  wilt  acknowledge  thyself  less  than  the  least 
of  aU  God's  mercies,  and  that  thou  canst  not  deserve  from 
him  a  morsel  of  bread;  mayst  thou  not  therefore  in  thy 
necessity  labour  for  thy  living,  lest  thou  shouldst  intrench 
upon  the  freeness  of  Divine  bounty  1  W^th  as  much  wis- 
dom and  reason  miriitst  thou  decline  the  use  of  all  other 
means  to  pteserve  thy  life,  (which  thou  must  owe  always 
to  free  mercy,)  to  eat  when  thou  art  hungry,  V>  take  physic 
when  thou  art  sick,  lest  thou  shouldst  intimate  thj^elf  to 
have  merited  the  strength  and  health  sought  thereby.  Nor 
can  I  think  of  any  rational  pretence  that  can  -more  plausi- 
bly be  insisted  on.  than  these  that  have  been  thus  oriefly 
discussed.  And  it  must  needs  be  difficult  to  bring  any 
qvpearance  of  reason  for  the  patronage  of  so  ill  a  cause, 
IS  the  careless  givinr  up  of  a  man's  soul  to  perish  eternally, 
that  is  visibly  capable  of  eternal  blessedness.  And  cer- 
tabdy  were  we  once  apprehensive  of  the  case,  the  attempt 
of  disputing  a  man  into  such  a  resolution,  would  appear 
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much  more  ridiculous,  than  if  one  should  gravely  urge 
arguments  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  to  persuade  them  to 
bum  their  houses,  to  put  out  their  e^es,  to  kill  their  chil^ 
dren,  and  cut  their  own  throats.  And  sure,  let  all  ima- 
ginable pretences  be  debated  to  their  uttermost,  and  it 
will  appear,  that  nothing  withholds  men  from  putting  forth 
all  their  might  in  the  endeavour  of  getting  a  ^irit  suitable 
to  this  blessedness,  but  an  obstinately  perverse  andslun:ish 
heart,  despoiled  and  naked  of  all  snow  of  reason  and  ex- 
cuse. And  though  that  be  a  hard  task  to  reason  a^inst 
mere  will,  yet  that  being  the  way  to  make  men  willing, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  work  proposed  in  pursuance  of 
this  direction,  I  shall  recommena  only  such  considerations 
as  the  text  itself  will  suggest,  for  the  stirring  up  and  per- 
suading of  slothful,  ^luctant  hearts,  choosing  those  as  the 
most  proper  limits,  and  not  being  willing  to  be  infinite 
herein,  as  amidst  so  great  a  variety  of  consideraiions  to 
that  purpose,  one  might. 

That  m  feneral  which  I  shall  propose,  shall  be  only  the 
misery  of  the  unrighteous^  whereof^  we  may  take  a  view 
in  the  opposite  blessedness  here  described.  The  contra- 
dictories whereto  will  afibrd  a  <>  negative,  the  contraries  a 
positive,  description  of  this  misery.  So  that  each  consider- 
ation will  be  double ;  which  I  shall  now  rather  glance  at 
than  insist  upon.  -> 

1.  Consider  then.  If  thou  be  found  at  last  unqualified 
for  this  (>le»edness.«  how  wilt  thou  bear  it  to  be  banished 
eternally  fh)m  the  blessed  face  of  God  1  There  will  be 
those  that  shall  behold  that  face  in  righteousness ;  so  shalt 
not  thou:  the  wicked  is  driven  away  in  bis  wickedness, 
with  a  "  Never  more  see  my  face."  ^gain^  What  amazing 
visions  wilt  thoa  have !  What  ghastly,  fVightful  objects  to 
converse  with,  amidst  those  horrors  of  eternal  darkness ; 
when  the  devil  and  his  angels  shall  be  thy  everlasting 
associates  1  What  direful  images  shall  those  accursed, 
enraged  spirits,  and  thy  own  fhiitfbl  parturient  ima^a- 
tion,  for  ever  entertain  thee  with,  and  present  to  thy  view  1 

2.  Is  it  a  small  thing  with  thee,  to  be  destitute  of  all 
those  inherent  excellencies  which  the  perfected  image  oi 
God,  whereof  thou  wast  capable,  comprehends  1  View 
them  over  in  that  (too  defective)  account  some  of  the  for- 
mer pages  gave  tnee  of  them.  Thou  art  none  of  those 
bright  stars,  these  sons>of  the  morning,  those  biesfied,  glo- 
rified spirits  tnou ,  mightest  have  been.  But  consider. 
What  art  thou  7  What  shalt  thou  for  ever  bel  What 
image  or  likeness  shalt  thou  bear  1  Alas,  poor  wretch, 
thou  an  bow  a  fiend?  conformed  to  thy  hellish  partners; 
thou  bearest  their  accursed  likeness.  Death  is  now  finish- 
ed in  thfee ;  and  as  thou  sowedst  to  the  flesh,  thou  reapest 
Corruption.  Thou  art  become  a  loathsome  carcass;  the 
worms  that  never  die.  abound  in  thy  putrified,  filthy  soul. 
Thou  hast  a  hell  in  tnee.  Thy  venomous  lusts  are  now 
grown  mature,  are  in  their  fuU-grown  state.  If  a  world 
of  iniquitv,  a  fhlness  of  deadly  poison,  tempered  by  hell- 
fire,  is  here  sometimes  to  be  found  in  a  little  member, 
what  will  there  then  be  in  all  thy  parts  and  powers  1 

3.  Consider,  how  blessed  a  satisfaction  dost  thou  lose  1 
how  pleasant  a^d  delightful  a  r^'.st,  arising  both  from  the 
sijg^ht  of  so  much  ^lory,  and  so  peaceful  a  temper  and 
constimtion  of  spirit  1  Here  thou  mightst  have  enjoyed 
an  eternal  undisturbed  rest.  But  for  rest  an«f  satisfaction, 
thou  hast  vexation  and  endless  torment,  both  by  what  thou 
beholdest,  and  what  thou  feelest  within  thee.  Thy  dread- 
ful visions  shall  not  let  thee  rest :  but  the  ohiefest  matter 
of  thy  disquiet  and  torment  is  in  the  very  temper  and  con- 
stitution of  thy  soul.  Thy  horrid  lusts  are  fUller  of  poison- 
ous energy,  and  are  destitute  of  their  wonted  objects, 
whence  they  turn'  all  their  power  and  ftiry  upon  thy  mise- 
rable self  Thy  enraged  passions  would  fly  m  the  face  of 
God,  but  they  spend  themselves  in  tormenting  the  soul 
that  bred  them.  Thy  curses  and  blasphemies,  the  en- 
venomed darts  pointed  at  heaven,  are  reverberated  and 
driven  back  into  thy  own  heart.    And  therefore, 

4.  Consider,  what  awakinff  hast  thou  1  Thou  awakest 
not  into  the  mild  and  cheerful  light  of  that  blessed  day, 
wherein  ihe  saints  of  the  Most  High  hold  their  solemn, 
joyful  triumph.  But  thou  awakest  into  that  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  (dost  thou  desire  it,  for  what  end 
is  it  to  thee  1)  a  day  of  darkness,  and  not  light;  a  gioomj 
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and  8toi  mv  day.  The  day  of  thy  birth  is  not  a  more  hate- 
ihl  than  this  is  a  dreadful  day.  Thou  avakest  and  art 
beset  with  terrors,  presently  apprehended  and  dragged  be- 
fore thy  glorious,  severe  Juoge,  and  *thence  into  eternal 
torments.  O  happy  thou,  mightst  thou  never  awake, 
might  the  grave  conceal,  and  its  more  silent  darkness 
cover  thee  for  ever.  But  since  thou  must  awake  then, 
how  much  more  happy  wert  thou,  if  thou  wouldst  suffer 
thyself  to  be  awakened  now !  What,  to  lose  and  endure 
80  much,  because  thou  wilt  not  now  a  little  bestir  thyself, 
and  look  about  thee  1  Sure  thy  conscience  tells  thee,  thou 
art  urged  but  to  what  is  possible,  and  lawful,  and  hope- 
ful, and  necessary.  Methmks,  if  .thou  be  a  man^  and  not 
a  stone,  if  thou  hast  a  reasonable  soul  about  thee,  thou 
shouldst  presently  fall  to  work,  and  rather  spend  thy  days 
in  serious  thoughts,  and  prayers,  and  tears,  than  run  the 
hazard  of  losing  so  transcendent  a  ^lory,  and  of  suffering 
misery,  which  as  now  thou  art  little  able  to  conceive, 
thou  wilt  then  be  less  able  to  endure. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Dfavetinc  to  Uie  ondeavonrof  a  gndiml  impiownwot  in  raoh  a  dlt- 
, — JMM  of  tpuit  (aa  ahall  be  RNind  to  any  meamre  aireadr  attained)  to- 
waiditUeble«edneM.  That 'tie  bleaMdneu  bc«un  which  dnpoeee  to  the 
eooaaimnate  state  oTit.  Iliat  w«  ai«  therefore  to  endeavtMr  the  duly  inereaie 
ofoarDraeaDiJboowledie  of  Ood,  oonfonnitr  to  hfan,  aadlhe  satisfledneeeof 

4.  Rule,  That  when  we  find  ourselves  m  any  disposition 
towards  this  blessedness,  we  endeavour  a  gradual  improve- 
ment therein,  to  get  the  habitual  temper  of  oar  spirits 
made  daily  more  suitable  to  it.  We  must  still  remember 
we  have  not  yet  attained,  and  must  therefore  continue 
pressing  forward  »  to  this  mark,  fol-  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  Qod  in  Christ  Jesus.  That  prize  (not  price,  as 
we  commonly  mis-read  it  in  our  Bibles)  of  which  the 
apostle  here  ^aks,  is  (as  may  be  seen  by  looking  back  to 
verse  8, 9,  dbc.)  the  same  with  the  blessedness  in  the  text. 
Such  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  as  should  infer  at  last  his 
participation  with  him  in  his  state  of  glory;  or  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead.  This  is  the  ultimate  term,  the 
scope  or  end  of  that  high  calling  of  Ood  in  Christ ;  so  'tis 
also  stated  elsewhere.  Who  hath  b  called  us  unto  his  eter- 
nal glory  by  Christ  Jesus.  Now  vre  should  therefore  fre- 
quently recount  how  far  short  we  are  of  this  ^lory,  and  stir 
up  our  souls  to  more  vigorous  endeavours  m  order  to  it. 
Our  suitableness  to  this  blessedness  stands  in  our  having 
the  elements  and  first  principles  of  it  in  us;  'tis  glory  only 
that  fits  for  glory;  some  previous  sights  and  impressions 
of  it,  and  a  pleasant  complacentiaT  relish  thereof,  that 
frame  and  attemper  us  by  degrees  to  the  full  and  consum- 
mate state  of  it.  This  is  that 'therefore  we  must  endeavour. 
A  growing  knowledge  of  God,  conformity  to  him,  and 
satisfiedness  of  spirit  therein.  What  we  expect  should  be 
one  day  perfect,  we  must  labour  may  be,  in  the  meantime, 
always  growing. 

1.  Oar  knowledge  of  God.  The  knowledge  of  him  I 
here  principally  intend,  is  not  notional  and  speculative, 
but  (which  IS  more  ingredient  to  our  blesseidness,  both  in- 
choate and  perfect)  that  of  converse,  that  familiar  know- 
ledge which  we  usually  express  by  the  name  of  acquaint- 
ance. See  that  this  knowledge  of  him  be  increased  daily. 
Let  us  now  use  ourselves  much  with  God.  Our  know- 
ledge of  him  must  aim  at  conformity  to  him:  and  how 
powerful  a  thing  is  converse  in  order  hereto !  How  insen- 
sibly is  it  wont  to  transform  men,  and  mould  anew  their 
spirits,  language,  garb,  deportment !  To  "be  removed  fVom 
the  solitude  or  rcideness  pr  the  country  to  a  city  or  univer- 
sity, what  an  alteration  does  it  makel  How  is  such  a 
person  divested  by  degrees  of  bis  rusticity,  of  his  more 
uncomely  and  agrest  manners!  Objects  we  converse 
with,  beget  their  image  upon  us;^  They  walked  after 
vanity,  and  became  vain,  said  Jeremiah ;  and  Solomon,  d 
He  that  walketh  with  the  wise,  shall  be  wise.  Walking 
is  a  usual  expression  of  converse.  So  to  converse  witfi 
the  holy  is  the  way  to  be  holy,  with  heaven,  the  way  to 
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be  heavenly,  with  Qod,  the  way  Co  be  God-like.    Let  us 
therefore  make  this  our  present  busings,  much  to  ac- 

J paint  ourselves  with  God.  We  count  upon  seeing  him 
ace  to  &ce,  of  beine  always  in  his  presence  beholding  his 
glory;  that  speaketn  very  intimate  acquaintance  indeed. 
How  shall  we  reach  that  pitch  1  What,  to  live  now  as 
strangere  to  him  ?  Is  that  the  way  1  ■  The  path  of  the 
righteous  is  as  the  shining  lif  ht,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  The  text  shows  us  the  right- 
eous man's  end,  To  behold  the  glory  of  God's  face,  Ac 
'tis  easy  to  apprehend  then,  his  way  must  needs  have  in  it 
a  growing  brightness,  as  he  comes  still  nearer  this  end. 
Every  nearer  approach  to  a  lucid  thing  infers  (to  us)  an 
increase  of  light  from  it.  We  should  therefore  be  follow- 
ing on  to  know  the  Lord,  and  we  shall  see  his  going  forth 
will  be  before  us  as  the  morning,  r  He  will  be  slill  visit- 
ing us  with  renewed,  mcreasing  light,  (for  such  is  morning- 
lignt.  f^esh  and  growing-light,)  and  ere  long  it  will  be  per- 
fect aay.  Ijabour  we  to  ixhprove  our  knowledge  of  God 
to  such  a  degree  of  acquaintance. as  our  present  state  can 
admit  of:  to  oe  as  inward  with  him  as  we  can,  to  fami- 
liarize ourselves  to  him.  His  gospel  aims  at  this,  to  make 
those  that  were  afar  ofiT  ni^^t.  Far-distant  objects  we  can 
have  no  distinct  view  of.  He  can  give  us  little  account  of 
a  person  that  hath  only  seen  him  afar  off;  so  God  beholds 
the  proud  afar  off,  that  is,  he  will  have  no  acquaintance 
with  them :  whereas  with  the  humble  he  will  be  familiar; 
i  he  will  dwell  (as  in  a  family)  with  them.  So  the  ungodly 
behold  God  till  he  bring  them  in,  and  make  them  nigh: 
then  they  are  no  longer  strangers,  but  of  his  family  and 
household,  now  thoroughly  acquainted.  Several  notes 
there  are  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  which  we  should 
endeavour  may  concur  in  oar  acquaintance  with  God,  in 
that  analogy  which  the  case  win  bear:— To  know  his 
nature ;  or  (as  we  would  speak  of  a  man)  what  will  please 
and  displease  him,  so  as  to  be  able  in  the  whole  course  of 
our  daily  conversation  to  approve  ourselves  to  him :  to 
have  the  skill  so  to  manage  our  conversation,  as  to  con- 
tinue, a  correspondence,  not  interrupted  by  any  of  our  offen- 
sive unpleasing  demeanours :  to  walk  worthy  of  God  unto 
all  well-pleasing.  It  concerns,  us  most  to  study  and  en- 
deavour this  practical  knowledge  of  die  nature  of  God ; 
what  trust,  and  love,  and  fear,  and  purity,  &c.  his  faithful- 
ness and  greatness,  his  goodness  and  holiness,  Ac.  do 
challenge  from  us :  what  may  in  our  daily  walking  be 
agreeable,  what  repugnant,  to  the  several  attributes  of  his 
being.  To  know  his  secrets ;  to  be  as  it  were  of  the  cabi- 
net-council, h  (The  word  used  by  the  Psalmist  hath  a  pecu- 
liar significancy  to  that  purpose;  to  signify,  not  only 
counsel,  but  a  council,  or  the  consessus  of  persons  that 
consult  together.]}  This  is  his  gracious  vpuchsafemcnt;  to 
humble  reverential  souls.  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with 
them  that  fear  him ;  such  acquaintance  with  him  is  to  be 
sought,  to  know  the  (communicable)  secrets  both  of  his 
mind- and  heart.  Of  his  mind;  his  truths,  gospel-myste- 
ries, that  were  kept  secret  from  ages  and  ^erauons. 
We  have  the  mind  of  Christ.  This  is  great  inwardness. 
Of  his  heart ;  his  love,  his  good-wUl,  his  kind  bosom 
thoughts  towards  our  souls.  To  know  his  nuikodZj  and  the 
course  of  his  dispensations  towards  the  world,  his  church, 
and  especially  our  own  spirits.  This  is  great  knowledge  of 
Gpd,  to  have  the  skill  to  trace  his  footsteps,  and  ob^rve 
by  compairing  times  with  times,  that  such  a  course  he  more 
usually  holds ;  and  accordingly,  with  great  probability, 
collect  from  what  we  ha^e  seen  and  observed  what  we  may 
expect.  What  order  and  succession  there  is  of  storms  of 
wrath,  to  clouds  of  sin ;  and  again  of  peaceful,  lucid  inter- 
vals, when  such  storms  have  inferi^  penitential  tears. 
In  what  exigencies,  and  distresses,  hamble  mourners  may 
expect  God's  visits  and  consolations.  To  recount  in  how 
great  extremities  former  experience  hath  taught  us  not  to 
despair ;  and  ft6m  such  expisrience  still  to  ar^e  oursel  vea 
into  fresh  reviving  hopes,  when  the  state  of  thmss  (whether 
public  or  private,  oatward  or  spiritual)  seems  forlorn.  To 
know  the  proper  seasons  of  aadress  to  him ;  and  how  to 
behave  ourselves  most  acceptably  in  his  presence,  in  what 
dispositions  and  postures  of  spirit  we  are  fittest  for  his 
converse,  so  as  to  be  able  to  come  to  him  in  a  good  hoor,  i 
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in  a  time  when  he  maybe  found.  To  kndw  his  voice :  this 
discovers  aeqoaintance.  k  The  ear  trieth  words,  as  the 
moath  taateth  meats.  Gkxl's  righteous  ones,  that  are  fiUed 
with  the  fmits  of  ri|;hteoiisness,  do  proportionahly  abound 
in  ikmnoUdge,  and  tn  all  sense.  They  nave  qaicK,  naked, 
nnvitiated  senses,  to  discern  between  good  and  evil;  yea, 
and  can  have  the  soffirage  of  several  senses  concerning  the 
same  object ;  they  have  a  land  of  taste  in  their  ear.  They 
taste  the  good  word  of  God,  even  in  his  previous  workings 
on  them.  Being  new-bom,  they  are  Intimated  to  have  tasted 
in  the  word  how  gracious  the  Lord  is.  As  they  grow  up 
thereby,  they  have  still  a  more  judicious  sense,*  and  can 
more  certainly  distinguish,  when  God  speaks  to  them,  and 
when  a  stranger  goes  about  to  counterfeit  his  voice. »  They 
can  tell  at  first  nearing,  what  is  erateful  and  nutritive, 
what  offensive  and  hurtful,  to  the  divine  life  ;  what  is  har- 
monious and  fl^eeable,  what  dissonant,  to  the  gospel 
alreafhr  received,  so  that  an  angel  from  heaven  must  expect 
no  welcome,  if  he  bring  another.  To  know  his  inward  mo- 
tions and  impulses :  when  his  hand  toucheth  our  hearts, 
to  be  able  to  say,  This  is  the  finger  of  God,  there  is  some- 
thing divine  in  this  touch.  ^My  beloved  put  in  his  hand 
by  the  hole  of  the  door,  and  my  bowels  were  moved.  This 
apeaks  acquaintance,  when  the  soul  can  say,  I  know  his 
very  touch ;  the  least  impression  from  him,  I  can  distin- 
guish it  from  thousands  of  objects  that  daily  beat  upon  my 
heart.  To  understand  his  looks;  to  know  the  meaning 
of  his  aspects,  and  glances  of  the  various  casts,  as  it  wete,. 
of  his  eye.  p  Such  things  intimate  friends  can,  iii  a  sort, 
talk  by,  with  one  another ;  I  will  guide  thee  by  mine  eye ; 
that  implies  an  intelligent  teachable  subject.  We  have 
now  no  full-eyed  appearances  of  God;  he  shows  himself, 
looks  in  upon  us  through  the  lattice,  throug:h  a  veil  or  a 
shadow,  or  a  glass.  That  measure  of  acquaintance  with 
him  to  be  able  to  discern  and  own  him  in  his  appearances,  is 
a  great  participation  of  heaven,  utter  unacquamtance  with 
Qod  is  expressed  by  the  denial  of  these  two,  Ye  have  neither 
heard  his  voice,  nor  seen  his  shape,  John  v.  37. 

Finally,  which  brings  us  home  to  the  text,  to  keep  our 
eye  intentively  fixed  on  him,  not  to  understand  his  looks 
only  as  before,  but  to  return  our  own.  Intimate  acquaint- 
ance (when  such  friends  meet)  is  much  expressed  and  im- 
proved by  the  eye,  by  a  reciprocation  of  glances,  or  (which 
speaks  more  inwardn^)  more  fixed  views ;  when  their 
eves  do  even  feed  and  feast  upon  each  other.  Thus  we 
should  endeavour  to  be  as  in  a  continual  interview,  with 
God.  How  frequent  mention  have  we  of  the  fixed  posture 
of  his  eye  towards  saints.  To  this  man  will  I  ok ;  I  have 
found  out,  q.  d.  that  which  shall  be  ever  the  delight  of 
mine  eve,  do  not  divert  me.  Towards  him  I  will  look. 
What  he  speaks  of  the  material  temple  is  ultimately  to.be 
referred  to  that  which  is  typified,  ^  nis  church,  his  saints, 
united  with  hu  Christ,  Mme  eyes  and  my  heart  shall  be 
there  perpetually;  and  elsewhere,  He  withdraweth  not 
his  eyes  from  the  righteous  {  he  cannot  (admirable  grace) 
allow  himself  to  look  off,  to  mm  aside  his  eye :  and  he 
seems  impatient  of  the  aversion  of  theirs, '  Let  me  see  thy 
countenance,  (saiih  he,)  for  it  is  comely.  ' 

Is  it  not  much  more  reasonable  it  should  be  thus  with 
us  towards  him  \  that  we  should  be  more  delighted  to  be- 
hold real  comeliness  than  l^e  with  what  is  so,  only  by  his 
gracious  vouchsafement  and  estimation  1  How  careful 
should  we  be,  tha^  our  eye  may  at'  every  tum  mecft  his; 
tha^t  he  never  look  toward  us.  and  find  it  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  carelessly  wandermg  from  him !  How  well  doth  it 
become  us,  "to  set  the  Lord  always  before  us ;  to  have 
our  eye  ever  towards  the  Lord !  This  you  see  is  the  initial, 
leading  thing  in  this  blessedness  of  heaven.  So  it  must 
have  also  a  prime  ingrediency  into  our  heaven  on  earth. 
It  Is  apartof  celestial  blessedness ;  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
it.  The  present  blessedness  the  righteous  enjoy  here  is  a 
participation  of  heaven.  It  hath  something  in  it  of  eveiy 
thing  that  is  ingredient  into  that  perfect  blessedness.  Our 
present  knowledge  of  God  is  oflen  expressed  by  vision,  or 
sight,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  He  hath  given  us  such  a  visive  power, 
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and  made  it  connatural  to  that  heavenly  creature,  begotten 
of  him.  in  all  the  trae  subjects  of  his  blessedness,  t  We 
know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  presently  it  follows,  He  hath 
given  us  an  understandms  to  know  him  that  is  true.  This 
new  man  is  not  bom  blind.  The  blessed  God  himself  is 
become  liable  to  the  view  of  his  regenerate,  intellectual 
eye,  chirified,  and  filled  with  vigour  and  spirit  from  him- 
self. He  therefore  that  hath  made,  that  hath  new-formed 
this  eye,  shall  not  he  be  seen  by  iti  shall  not  we  tum  it 
upon  niml  Why  do  not  we  more  frequently  bless  our  ej'c 
with  that  sight  1  This  object  (though  of  so  high  excellen- 
cy and  glory)  wiH  not  hurt,  bat  perfect  and  stren^en  it. 
They  are  rejfreshing,  vital  beams  that  issue  from  it.  Sure 
we  have  no  excuse  that  we  eye  God  so  little,  i.  e.  that  we 
mind  him  no  more.  Why  have  we  so  few  thoughts  of 
him  in  a  dayl  What,  to  let  so  much  time  pass,  and  not 
spare  him  a  look,  a  thought  1  Do  we  intend  lo  employ 
ourselves  an  eternity  in  the  visions  of  God,  and  is  our 
present  aversion  from  him,  and  intention  upon  vanity,  our 
oest  preparation  thereto  1  This  loudly  calls  for  redress. 
Shall  God  be  waiting  all  the  day,  as  on  purpose  to  catch 
our  eye.  to  intercept  a  look,  and  we  studiously  decline 
him,  ana  still  look  another  way,  as  of  choice  1  And  what 
is  it  but  choice  3  Can  we  pretend  a  necessity  to  forget  him 
all  the  day  1  How  cheap  is  the  expense  of  a  look !  How 
little  would  it  cost  us !  And  yet  how  much  of  duty  mi^ht 
it  express  1  how  much  of  comfort  and  joy  might  It  brmg 
into  us ! 

How  great  is  our  offence  and  loss,  that  we  live  not  in 
such  more  constant  views  of  God^  Herein  we  sin  and 
suffer  both  at  once,  things  both  very  uiisuitable  to  heaven. 
Mindfulness  of  God  is  the  living  spring  of  all  holy  and 
pleasant  affections  and  deportments  towards  him ;  sets  all 
the  wheels  a  going ;  makes  the  souls  as  the  chariots  of 
Aminadab.  These  wheels  have  their  eyes  also,  are  ^ided 
by  mind,  by  an  intellectual  principle.  Knowing,  mtelli- 
gent  beings  (as  we  also  are  by  participation  and  according 
to  our  measure)  so  act  tnutually  towards  one  another.  We 
cannot  move  towards  Qod  but  with  an  open  eye,  seeing 
him  and  our  w^y  towards  him.  If  we  close  our  eyes  we 
stand  still,  or  blindly  run  another  course,  we  know  not 
whither.  All  sin  is  darkness,  whether  it  be  neglect  of 
good,  or  doing  of  evil :  its  way  is  a  way  of  darkness ;  as  a 
course  of  holy  motion  is  walking  in  the  light.  Our  shut^ 
ting  our  eyes  towards  God  creates  that  darkness ;  surroimds 
us  with  a  darkness  comprehensive  of  all  sin.  Now  is  every 
thing;  of  enjoined  duty  waived,  and  any  evil  done,  that  sin- 
fhl  nature  prompts  us  to.  Well  n^ight  it  be  said,  "  He  that 
slnneth  hath  not  seen  God.  When  we  have  made  our- 
selves this  darkness,  we  fall  of  course  under  Satan's  em- 
pire, and  are  presently  within  his  dominions.  He  is  the 
?rince  of  darkness,  and  can  rule  us  now  at  his  will, 
^erishing  lost  soiils  are  such  as  in  whom  the  ^od  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  their  minds.— To  open  their  eyes,  and 
tum  them  from  darkness  to  light,  is,  to  turn  them  also 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Qod.  What  a  hell  of  wick- 
edness are  we  broug^ht  into,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I 
We  are  without  Gkxl  in  the  world,  as  if  a  man  wink,  though 
at  noon-day  he  hath  as  it  were  put  out  the  sun,  'tis  with 
him  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing.  When  we  have 
banished  God  out  of  our  sight  and  forgotten  him,  'tis  with 
us  as  if  there  were  no  God.  If  such  a  state  grow  habitual 
CO  us,  (as  we  know  every  sinful  aversion  of  our  eye  from 
God  tends  thereto,)  what  wickedness  is  there  that  will  not 
lurk  in  this  darkness  1  How  often  in  Scripture  is  fbrset- 
ting  God  used  as  a  character,  yea,  as  a  paraphrase,  a  rail, 
though  summary  expression  of  sin  in  general  t  as  if  the 
wickedness,  the  malipnity,  the  very  hellit^elf  of  sin,  were 
wholly  included  (and  not  connoted  only)  herf .  «  Now 
consider  this,  (after  so  dreadful  an  enumeration,  so  black 
a  catalogue,)  all  that  forget  God.  And  (as  deep  calleth  to 
deep,  one  hell  to  another,)  r  The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell,  and  all  the  people  that  forget  God.  That  heap, 
that  mass  of  wickedness,  of  pride,  of  persecution,  cursin|[, 
blasphemy,  deceit,  and  miscnief,  all  meet  in  one  that  I  ^ 
not  God  in  all  his  thouj^ts. 
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.  Bat  who  is  so  hardy  to  look  tb^  holj  Qod  in  the  face, 
and  sin  against  him !  What  an  astonishment  is  it,  when 
he  watches  over  present  sin,  or  brings  forth  former  sins 
out  of  secret  daruiess,  and  «ets  them  in  the  light  of  his 
countenance !  Who  that  understands  any  thing  of  the  na- 
ture and  majesty  of  God,  dare  call  him  for  a  witness  of 
his  sinning  1  The  worst  of  men  would  find  themselves 
under  some  restraint,  could  they  but  obtain  of  themselves, 
to  sit  down  sometimes,  and  solemnly  think  of  Qod.  Much 
more  would  it  prove  an  advantage  to  them,  (whom  I  most 
intend,)  such  as  sin  within  the  nearer  call  and  reach  of 
mercy ;  that  sin  not  to  the  utmost  latitude ;  even  such,  as 
lead  the  strictest  lives,  and  are  seldomer  found  to  transffress. 
Are-  not  their  sins  wont  to  begin  with  forgetting  God  7 
Did  they  eye  God  more,  would  they  not  sin  I(^  frequent- 
ly, and  with  greater  regret  1  You  his  saints,  that  have 
made  a  covenant  with  him  by  sacrifice,  that  profess  the 
greatest  love  and  devotedness  to  him,  and  seem  willing 
yourselves  to  become  sacrifices,  and  lay  down  your  hvea 
for  his  sake ;  what,  is  it  a  harder  thing  to  ^ive  him  a  look, 
a  thought !  or  is  it  not  too  common  a  thmg,  without  ne- 
cessity, (and  then  nut  without  injury,)  to  withhold  these 
from  him  1  Let  us  bethink  ourselves,  are  not  the  princi- 
pal distempers  of  our  spirits,  and  disorders  yet  observable 
m  our  live^,  to  be  referred  hither  1  As  to  enjoined  ser- 
vices ;  what  should  we  venture  on  omissions,  if  we  had 
God  in  our  eye  t  or  serve  him  with  so  declining,  backward 
hearts  1  Should  we  dare  to  let  pass  a  day,  m  the  even 
whereof  we  might  write  down,  Nothing  done  for  God  this 
iday  7  Or  should  we  serve  him  as  a  hard  master,  with 
sluggish,  despondent  spirits  1  The  apostle  forbids  ser- 
vants to  serve  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers  *,  meaning 
they  should  eye  men  less,  and  Gkxl  more.  Sure,  as  to 
him,  our  service  is  not  enough  eye-service.  We  probably 
eye  men  more  than  we  should ;  but  we  do  not  eve  him 
enough.  Hence  such  hanging  of  hands,  such  feebleness 
of  knees,  such  laziness  ana  indififerencv,  so  little  of  an  ac- 
tive zeal  and  laborious  diligence,  so  little  fervency  of  spirit 
in  serving  the  Lord.  Hence  also  sueh  an  aversion  to 
hazardous  services,  such  fear  of  attempting  any  thing 
(though  never  so  apparent  important  duty) 'that  may  prove 
costlj^,  orliath  danger  in  it.  We  look  not  to  him-  that  is 
invisible.  And  as  to  forbidden  things ;  should  we  be  so 
proud,  so  passionate,  so  earthly,  so  sensual,  if  we  had  God 
more  in  view  1  should  we  so  much  seek  ourselves,  and 
indulge  our  own  wills  and  humours,  drive  a  design  with 
such  solicitude  and  intention  of  mind  for  our  private  in- 
terests 1  Should  we  walk  at  such  a  latitude,  ana  more  con- 
sult our  own  inclination  than  our  rule,  allow  ourselves  in 
80  much  vanity  of  conversation,  did  we  mind  God  as  we 
ought?  And  do  we  not  sensibly  punish  ourselves  in  this 
neglect  1  What  a  dismal  chaos  is  this  world  while  we  see 
hot  Gkxl  in  it !  To  live  destitute  of  a  Divine  presence,  to 
discern  no  beam  of  the  heavenly  glory ;  to  so  up  and 
down  day  by  day,  and  perceive  nothing  of  God,  no  glim- 
mering, no  appearance;  this  is  disconsolate  as  well  as 
sinful  darkness.  What  can  we  make  of  creatures,  what 
of  the  daily  events  of  Providence,  if  .^e  see  not  in  them 
the  fi^ory  of  a  Deity ;  if  we  do  not  contemplate  and  adore 
the  Divme  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  diffused  every 
where  1  Our  practioed  atheism,  and  inobservance  of  Go^, 
make  the  world  become  to  us  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death,  states  us  as  Among  ghosts  and  spectres,  makes  all 
things  look  with  a  ghastly  face,  imprints  death  upon  every 
Uiing  we  see,  encircles  us  with  gloomy,  dreadful  shades, 
and  with  uncomfortable,  apparitions.  To  behold  the 
tra^cal  spectacles  always  in  view,  the  violent  lusts,  the 
rapme  and  rage  of  some,  the  calamitous  sufierings,  the 
miseries  and  ruins  of  others;  to  hear  every  comer  re- 
sounding with  the  insultations  of  the  oppressor,  and  the 
moumftil  groans  of  the  oppressed ;  what  a  painful  con- 
tinuing death  were  it  to  be  m  the  world  without  GKxl !  At 
the  b(»t,  all  things  were  but  a  vanishing  scene,  an  iriiage 
seen  in  the  dark.  The  creation  a  thing  the  fashion  whereof 
were  passing  away,  the  whole  contexture  and  system  of 
Providence  were  mere  confusion,  without  the  least  con- 
cinnity  or  order ;  religion  an  acknowledged  trifie.  a  mere 
mockery  I  What,  to  wink  ourselves  into  so  much  darkness 
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vine  light  and  glory,  to  coifirm  so  formidwe  miseries 
Upon  our  own  soul«  •  How  dreadfully  shall  we  herein  re- 
venge our  own  folly,  in  nullifying  him  to  ourselves,  who 
is  the  all  in  all  I  Sure  there  is  little  of  heaven  in  all  this  I 
But  if  now  we  open  our  eyes  upon  that  all-comprehending 
glory,  apply  them  to  a  steady  intuition  of  God,  how  heaven- 
fy  a  life  snail  we  then  live  in  the  world !  To  have  God 
fdwajTS  in  view,  as  the  director  and  end  of  all  our  actions; 
to  makie  our  eye  crave  leave  of  God,  to  consult  him  ere  we 
adventure  upon  any  thin^,  and  implore  his  guidance  and 
blessine;  upon  all  occasions  to  direct  our  prayers  to  him 
and  look  up;  to  make  our  eye  wait  his  commanding  look, 
ready  to  receive  all  intimations  of  his  will ;  this  is  an  an- 
gelic life.  To  be  as  those  ministers  of  his  that  are  always 
ready  to  do  his  pleasure ;  to  make  our  eye  do  him  homage, 
and  express  our  dependence  and  trust ;  to  approve  our- 
selves in  every  thing  to  him,  and  act  as  always  m  his  pre- 
sence, observing  still  how  his  eye  observes  us,  and  expo- 
sing ourselves  willingly  to  its  inspection  and  searcl^  con- 
tented always  he  should  see  through  and  throogh  us: 
surely  there  is  much  of  heaven  in  this  life ;  so  we  should 
endeavour  to  live  here.  I  cannot  omit  to  give  you  this 
instruction  in  the  words  of  a  heathen.*  We  ought,  (saith 
he)  so  to  Itvif  as  always  within  view^  order  our  eogUaiions 
as  if  some  one  might  or  can  look  into  the  very  in/wards  of  our 
bread.  For  to  what  purpose  is  it,  to  hide  any  thing  from 
man  ?  from  Chd  nothing  can  be  hid ;  heis  continually  pre- 
sent to  our  spirits,  and  comes  amidst  our  inmost  thoughts,  Ac 

This  is'  to  walk  in  the  light,  amidst  a  serene,  placid, 
mild  ligh^  tb^  infuses  no  unouiet  thoughts,  aoxnits  no 
guiltv  fears,  nothing  that  can  disturb  or  annoy  us.  To 
eye  God  in  all  our  comforts,  and  observe  the  smiling  as- 
pects of  his  face,  when  he  dispenses  them  to  us ;  to  eye  him 
m  all  onr  afflictions,  and  consider  the  paternal  wisdom 
that  instructs  us  in  them ;  how  would  tnis  increase  our 
mercies,  and  mitigate  our  trohbles !  To  eye  him  in  all 
his  creatures,  and  observe  the  various  prints  of  the  Cre- 
ator's glory  stamped  upon  them;  with  how  liveiy  a  lustre 
would  it  clothe  the  world,  and  make  every  thing  look  with 
a  pleasant  face  I  What  a  heaven  were  it  to  look  upon  God, 
as  filling  all  in  all !  and  how  sweetly  would  it.  ere-while, 
raise  our-  souls  into  some  such  sweet  serapoic  strains, 
■  Holy,  holy  J— the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  flory !  To 
eye  him  in  his  providences,  and  consider  how  all  events  are 
with  infinite  wisdom  disposed  into  an  apt  subserviency  to 
his  holy  will  and  ends;  what  difficulties  would  hence  be 
solved!  what  seeming  inconsistencies  reconciled!  and 
how  mlich  would  it  contribute  to  the  ease  and  quiet  of  onr 
minds !  To  eye  him  in  his  Christ,  the  express  imare  of 
his  person,  the  brighmess  of  his  glory ;  and  in  the  Cnris- 
tian  econoijdy,  the  gospel  revelation  and  ordinances, 
through  whicn  he  manifests  himself;  to  behold  him  in  the 
pdsture  wherein  he  saves  souls,  clad  with  the  garments  of 
salvation,  girt  with  power,  and  apparelled  with  love, 
travelling  in  the  greatness  oi  his  strength,  itiighty  to  save : 
to  view  him  addressing  himself  to  allure  and  wiii  to  him 
the  hearts  of  sinners,  when  he  discovers  himself  in  Christ, 
upon  that  Teconcilin^  desigii,  makes  grace  that  brings  sal- 
vation appear,  teaching  to  deny  ungodliness,  dtc.  to  behold 
him  entering  into  human  flesh,,  pitching  his  tabernacle 
among  men,  hanging  out  his  ^signs  of  peace,  laving  his 
trains,  spreading lus  net,  the  cords  of  a  man,  the  oands  oi 
love :  to  see  him  in  his  Christ,  ascending  the  cross,  lifted 
up  to  draw  all  men  to  him :  and  consider  that  mighty  love 
or  justice  and  of  souls,  both  so  eminently  conspicuous  in 
that  stupendous  sacrifice;  here  to  fix  our  eyes  looking  to 
Jesus,  and  beholding  him  whom  we  have  pierced :  to  see 
his  power  and  glory,  as  they  were  wont  to  be  seen  in  his 
sanctuaries ;  to  observe  him  in  the  solemnities  of  his  wor- 
ship, and  the  graceful  postures  wherein  he  holds  com- 
munion with  his  saints,  when  he  seats  himself  amidst  them 
on  the  throne  of  grace,  receives  their  addresses,  dispenses 
the  tokens  and  pledges  of  his  love:  into  what  transports 
mi^ht  tjiese  visions  put  us  every  day ! 

Let  us  then  stir  up  our  drowsy  souls,  open  our  heavy 
eyes,  and  turn  them  upon  God,  inure  and  habituate  them 
to  a  constant  view  of  his  (yet  veiled)  face,  that  we  may  not 
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hce^  and  make  it  our  boameas  to  gain  athovough  knoif  ledge 
of  him.  But  let  as  remember,  that  all  our  present  visions 
of  Qod,  must  aim  at  a  further  conformity  to  him;  they 
must  design  imitation,  not  the  satisQring  of  curiosity :  our 
looking  must  not  therefore  be  an  inquisitive,  busy  porving 
into  the  unrevtoled  things  of  Qod.  CaieAiUy  abstain  ifom 
such  over-bold  piesumptuoos  looks.  But  remembei,  ve 
are  to  eye  God  as  our  pattern.  Wherein  he  is  to  be  so^ 
he  hath  plainly  enough  revealed  and  proposed  himself  to 
us.  And  consider,  this  is  the  pattern,  both  to  which  we 
ought  and  to  which  we  shall  be  c^mformed,  if  we  make  it 
our  business ;  so  will  sense  of  duty  and  hege  of  success 
concur  to  fix  our  eye  and  keep  it  steady.  Usfiecially,  let 
us  endeavour-  to  mana^  and  guide  our  eye  aright,  m  be- 
hoMing  him,  that  our  sight  of  him  may  most  effectually 
subserve  this  design  of  being  like  him ;  and  herein  nothing 
will  be  more  oonducible.  than  that  our  looks  be  quali&ea 
with— reverence,  and — ^love. 

1.  Let  them  be  reverential  looks.  We  shall  never  be 
careful  to  imitate  a  demised  pattern,  or  that  we  think  meanly 
of.  When  this  is  the  intimate  sense  of  our  soul.  Who  is  a 
Qod  like  onto  thee  in  holiness  %  there  is  none  noly  as  the 
Lord :  this  will  set  our  powers  on  work ;  such  sights  will 
command  and  over-awe  our  souls  into  conformity  to  him. 
Subjects  have  sometimes  affected  to  imitate  the  very  im- 
perfections and  deformities  of  their  adored  prince.  Let  us 
greaten  our  thoughts  of  God.  Look  to  him  with  a  sub- 
missive, adoring  eye.  Let  every  look  imjport  worship  and 
subjection.  Who  can  stand  before  apprehended  sovereign 
nsjjestywith  such  a  temper  of  soul  as  snail  signify  an  afiront 
to  It  1  This  will  make  every  thing  as  suitable  to  God,  yield 
and  render  our  souls  susceptible  of  all  divine  and  holy  im- 
pressions. 

2.  Let  chem  be  friendly  and  (as  far  as  may  consist  with 
that  reverence)  amorous  looks.  'Tis  natural  to  affect  and 
endeavour  likeness  to  them  #e  love.  Let  love  alwajrs  sit 
in  our  eye,  and  inspirit  it ;.  this  will  represent  God  always 
amiable,  will  infinitely  commend  us  to  lus  nature  and  at^ 
tributes,  and  even  ravish  us  into  his  likeness.  The  loving 
spouse  often  glories  to  wear  her  beloved  husband's  picture 
on  her  breast.  The  love  of  Qod  will  much  more  make  us 
affect  to  bear  his  imi^  in  our  hearts.  His  law  is'  a  true 
representation  of  him,  and  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  that  law, 
an  exemplification  of  it  in  ourselves.  Love  will  never 
enter  a  quarrel,  nor  admit  of  any  disagreement  with  God. 
His  more  terrible  appearances  will  be  commendable  in  the 
eye  of  love.  It  thini^  no  eviL  But  so  interprets  and  com- 
ments upon  his  severer  aspects,  whether  through  his  law 
or  providence,  as  to  judge  all  amiable,  and  fhune  the  soul 
to  an  answerable  deportment. 

2.  In  this  way  then  let  us  endeavour  a  growing  con* 
formity  mito  God.  It  hath  been  much  (and  not  unneces- 
sarily) inculcated  already,  that  the  blessedness  of  the  right- 
eous hereafter,  doth  not  consist  merely  in  beholding  an  ex- 
ternal, objective  glorjr,  but  in  being  also  glorified.  They 
are  happy  by  a  participated  ^lory^  by  bieing  made  like 
Qod,  as  well  as  seeing  his  glorious  likeness ;  whereby  the 
constitution  of  their  spirits  is  changed  and  reduced  to  that 
excellent,  harmonious,  agreeable  temper,  that  holy  com- 
posure and  peaceful  state,  from  which  blessedness  is  inse- 
parable. As  far  as  we  are  capable  of  blessedness  in  this 
world,  it  must  be  so  with  us  here.  Glory  without  us  will 
not  make  us  happy  in  heaven ;  much  less  will  any  thi|ig 
without  us  make  us  happy  on  earth.  Tis  an  idle  dreain, 
of  sickly,  crazy  minds,  that  their  blessedness  consists  in 
some  external  good,  that  is  separable  and  distant  firom  them ; 


t  felicity 

men  wont  to  imagine  to  themselves  in  this  or  that  chianee 
of  their  outward  ccmdition !  were  their  state  such  orsncb, 
then  thQT  were  happy,  and  should  desire  no  more.  As  the 
child's  lancy  suggests  to  it,  if  it  were  on  the  top  of  such  a 
hill,  it  could  touch  the  heavens,  but  when  with  much  toil 
it  hath  got  thither,  it  finds  itself  as  far  off  as  before.  We 
have  a  shorter  and  more  compendious  way  to  it,  would  we 
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involves  bleasedaess  in  itself;  'tis  this  only  change  we 
need  to  endeavour.  We  wear  out  our  days  in  vanity  and 
misery,  while  we  neglect  this  work,  and  busy  oasselves  to 
catch  a  fngitive  shadow,  that  hovets  about  ua  It  can 
never  be  well,  till  our  own  souls  be  a  heaven  to  ua,  and 
hleseedness  be  a  domestic,  a  home  dwelling  inhabitant 
there.  Till  we  get  a  settled  principle  of  holy  quietude  into 
our  own  bteasts,  and  become  the  sons  of  peace,  with  whom 
Uie  peace  c£  God  may  find  entrance  and  abode;  till  we 
have  that  treamre  within  ns,  that  may  render  us  insensible 
of  any  dependence  on  a  foreign  aoodf  or.  fear  of  a  foreign 
evil.  Shall  that  be  the  boast  ana  glory  of  a  philosopher 
only,  I  cany  all  my  goods  with  me  wherever  I  go  1  and 
that^  A  virtnous,  good  man,  is  liable  to  no  hurt  1  b  Seneca 
thinks  '*they  discover  a  low  spirit,  that  say.  externals  can 
add  any  thing  (thouch  but  a  very  little)  to  the  felicity  of  an 
honest  mind ;  as  if  ^aith  he)  men  could  not  be  content 
with  the  light  of  tiie  sun  without  the  help  of  a  candle  or  a 
spark."  Aim  speaking  of  the  constancy  oi  the  virmoos  man, 
(saiUi  he,)."  They  do  ill  that  say,  such  an  evil  is  tolerable 
to  him.  such  a  one  intolerable,  and  that  confine  the  great* 
ness  01  his  mind  within  certain  bounds  and  limits.  Adver* 
sity  (he  tells  us)  overcomes  us,  if  it  be  not  wholly  over- 
come. Epicurus,  <saith  he,)  the.  very  patron  of  your  sloth, 
acknowledses  yet,  that  unhappy  events  can  seldom  disturb 
the  mind  of  a  virtuous  person,  (and  he  adds,)  how  had  he 
almost  uttered,  the  voice  of  a  man  I  Ipray,(saith  he,)speak 
out  a  little  more  boldly,  and  say  he  is  ibove  them  altoge* 
their."e  *  Sndi  apprehensions  the  more  virtuous  heathens 
have  had  of  the  efficacy  and  defensative  power  of  moral 
goodness,  however  defective  their  notion  mi{[ht  be  of  the 
thing  itself.  Hence  Socrates  the  pagan  martyr  is  icepoited  to 
have  cried  out,  (when  those  persons  were  persecuting  him  to 
death,)  An3rtUB  and  Meletus  can  kill  me,  but  they  cannot 
hurt  me.  And  Anaxarchus  the  philosopher,  having  sharply 
reproved  Nicocreon,  and  being  by  him  ordered  to  be  beaten 
to  death  with  iron  mallets,  bios,  Strike  on,  strike  on,  thou 
mayest  (saith  he)  n  break  in  pieces  this  vessel  of  Anaxar- 
chus, but  Anaxarchus  himself  thou  canst  not  touch. 

Shall  Christianity  here  confess  itself  outvied  1  shall  we, 
to  the  reproach  of  our  religion,  yield  the  day  to  pagan  mo- 
rality, and  renew  the  occasion  of  the  ancient  complaint, 
•thai  ikefaitkof  Ckrutiamisout-^oniebffthekeatk^ntf^' 
liif  ?  It  is,  I  remember,  the  challenge  of  Cicilius  in  Mi- 
nntins.  "  There  is  Socrates  (saith  he)  tha  prince  of  wis- 
dom, whosoever  of  yon  Christians  is  ereat  enough  to  at- 
tempt it,  let  him  imitate  him  if  he  can."  Methinks  we  should 
be  ambitious  to  tell  the  world  in  our  lives,  (for  Christians 
should  live  great  things,  not  speak  thenar)  that  a  greater 
than  Socrates  is  here :  to  let  th^  see  in  us  our  represeiit- 
ed  pattern:  to  show  forth  higher  virtues  than  those  of  . 
Urates ;  even  his,  who  hath  called  us  out  of  darkness 
into  his  glorious  and  marvellous  light.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  sacred  oracles  of  the  gospel  set  before  us  a  more  ex- 
cellent pattern,  and  speak  thmgs  not  less  magnificent,  but 
much  more  modest  and  perspicuous;  with  less  pomp  of 
words  they  give  us  a  much  clearer  account  of  a  lar  more 
excellent  temper  of  mind,  and  prescribe  the  direct  and 
certain  way  ot  attaining  it  (Do  but  view  over  the  many 
passages  of  Scripture  occasionally  glanced  at,  Chap.  7.) 
But  we  arope  as  in  the  dark  for  blessedness;  we  stumble 
at  noon-day  as  in  the  niffht,  and  wander  as  if  we  had  no 
eyes;  we  mistake  our  Business,  and  lay  the  scene  of  a 
happy  state  at  a  great  distance  j(h>m  us,  in  things  which 
we  cannot  reach,  and  which  if  we  could  it  were  to  little 
purpose. 

Not  to  speak  of  greater  sensnalists,  (whom  at  present  I 
have  less  m  my  eye,)  is  there  not  a  more  refined  sort  of 
persons,  that  neglecting  the  great  btuiness  of  inspecting, 
and  labouring  to  better  and  improve  ^their  spints,  ore 
wholly  taken  up  about  the  affairs  of  another  spnere ;  that 
are  more  solicitous  for  better  times,  for  abetter  world,  than 
better  spirits ;  that  seem  to  think  that  all  the  happiness  they 
are  capable  of  On  earth,  is  bound  up  in  this  or  that  exter- 
nal state  of  things!  Not  that  the  care  of  all  public  con- 
cernments should  be  laid  aside;  least  of  all,  a  just  solici- 
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tilde  for  the  churck's  irelflire :  bm  thtt  shonld  not  be  pre- 
tended, when  our  own  interest  is  the  one  thing  with  iu. 
And  when  we  are  really  solicitons  about  the  church's  in- 
terests, we  should  state  them  aright.  Gk)d  designs  the  af* 
dictions  of  his  people  for  their  spiritual  good,  therefore 
that  is  a  much  greater  ffood,  than  their  exemption  from 
suffering  these  evils ;  otherwise  his  means  should  eat  up 
his  end,  and  be  more  expensive  than  that  will  countervail  \ 
which  were  an  imprudence  no  man  of  tolerable  discretion 
would  be  ffuilty  of.  We  should  desire  the  outward  pro9> 
peritjr  of  Sion,  for  it  is  a  real  good ;  but  inasmuch  as  It 
nath  in  it  the  goodness,  not  of  an  sna,  but  only  (and  that 
but  sometimes  neither)  of  a  meant  /  not  a  constant,  but  a 
mutual  goodness ;  not  a  principal,  but  a  lesser  stibordinate 
goodness;  we  must  not  desire  it  absolutely,  nor  chiefly, 
but  with  submissive  limited  desires.  If  our  hearts  are 
grieved  to  hear  of  the  sufferings  of  the  church  of  Qod  in 
me  world,  but  not  of  their  sins  *,  if  we  more  sensibly  re- 
gret, at  any  time,  the  persecutions  and  oppressions  ihey 
undergo,  than  their  spintual  distempers,  their  earthliness, 
pride,  cold  love  to  Gkxl,  fervent  animosities  towards  each 
other ;  it  speaks  an  uninstructed  carnal  mind.  We  take 
no  right  measure  of  the  mterestsof  religion,  or  the  church's 
welfare,  and  do  most  probably  mistake  ourselves  as  much 
in  our  judging  of  our  own ;  and  measure  theirs  by  our  own 
mistaken  model. 

And  this  is  the  mischievous  cheat  many  put  upon  their 
own  souls,  and  would  obtrude  too  often  upon  others  too ; 
that  overlooking[  the  ^^at  design  of  the  gospel,  to  trans- 
form men's  spirits  and  change  them  into  the  Divine  like- 
ness, Uiey  thmk  'tis  religion  mough  to  espouse  a  partv, 
and  adopt  an  opinion;  and  then  vogue  themselves  frienas 
to  religion  according  to  the  measure  of  their  zeal  for  their 
own  party  or  opinion ;  and  give  a  very  pre^ant  proof  of 
that  zeal,  by  magnifying  or  inveighing  against'  the  times, 
according  as  they  favour  or  frown  upon  tneir  empty,  un- 
spirited  religion.  It  being  indeed  such  Ya  secret  conscious- 
ness whereof  they  herein  bewray^  as  hath  no  other  life 
in  it.  than  what  it  owes  to  external  favour  and  countenance. 
Ana  therefore  all  public  rebukes  are  justly  apprehended 
mortal  to  it ;  whereas  that  substantial  religion  that  ade- 
quately answers  the  design,  and  is  animated  by. the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  possesses  the  souls  of  them  that  own  it,  with 
a  secure  confidence,  that  it  can  live  in  any  times,  and  hold 
their  souls  in  life  also.  Hence  the^  go  on  their  way  with 
a  free  tmsolicitous  cheerftilness,  enjoving  silently  in  4l^eir 
own  bosoms  that  repose  and  rest  which  naturally  results 
fVom  a  sound  and  well-composed  temper  of  spirit.  They 
know  their  happiness  depends  upon  nothing  without  them/ 
That  they  hold  it  bjr  a  better  tenure  than  that  of  the 
world's  courtesy.  They  can  be  quiet  in  the  midst  of 
storms,  and  abound  in  the  want  of  all  things.  They  can  in 
patience  possess  their  own  souls,  and  in  them  a  vital  spring 
of  true  pleasure,  when  they  are  driven  out  of  all  other 
possessions.  They  know  the  livings  sense  of  these  words. 
That  the  good  man  is  satisfied  from  himself:  That  to  be 
Spiritually-minded  is  life  and  peace:  That  nothing  can 
harm  them  that  are  followers  of  the  good:  That  the  way 
to  see  good  days,  is  to  keep  their  tongues  ftom  evil,  and 
their  lips  from  speaking  guile,  to  depart  from  evil  and  do 
ffood,  to  seek  peace  and  pursue  it.  They  cannot  live  in 
bad  times ;  they  carry  that  about  them  that  will  make  the 
worst  days  good  to  them.  Surely  they  can  never  be  happy 
in  the  best  times,  that  cannot  be  so  in  any.  Outward 
prosperity  is  quite  besides  the  purpose  to  a  distempered 
soul ;  when  nothing  else  troubles,  it  will  torment  itself. 
Besides^  we  cannot  command  at  pleasure  the  benign  as- 
pects of  the  world,  the  smiles  of  the  times ;  we  may  wait 
a  life's-time,  and  still  And  the  same  adverse  posture  of 
things  towards  us  from  without  What  dotag^  is  it  to 
place  our  blessedness  in  something  to  us  impossible,  that 
lies  wholly  out  of  our  power ;  ana  in  order  whereto  we 
have  nothmg  to  do,  but  sit  down  and  wish ;.  and  either 
faintly  hope,  or  ragingly  despair  1  We  cannot  change  times 
and  seasons,  nor  alter  the  course  of  the  world,  create  new 
heavens  and  new  earth.  Would  we  not  think  ourselves^ 
mocked,  if  Qod  should  command  us  these  things  in  order 
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to  our  being  happy  1  'Tis  not  our  busineEs,  these  are  not 
the  aflhirs  of  our  own  province  (blessed  be  God  'tis  not  so 
large)  farther  than  as  our  bettering  ourselves  may  conduce 
thereto,  and  this  is  that  which  we  may  do  and  ought,  'tis 
our  proper  work,  in  obedience  and  subordination  to  God 
as  his  instruments,  to  |[ovem  and  cultivate  our  own 
spirits,  to  intend  the  affairs  of  that  his  kingdom  in  us, 
(where  we  are  his  authorized  viceroys,)  that  consists  in 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  We 
can  be  benign  to  ourselves,  if  the  world  be  not  so  to  us ; 
cherish  and  adorn  our  inward  man ;  that  though  the  out- 
ward man  be  exposed  daily  to  perish,  (which  we  cannot 
help,  and  thereu>re  it  concerns  us  not  to  take  thought 
about  it,)  the  inward  may  be  renewed  dav  by  day.  We 
can  take  care  that  our  souls  may  prosper,  tnat  through  our 
oscitant  neglect  they  be  not  left  to  languish  and  pine  away 
in  their  own  iniquities.  They  may  be  daily  fed  with  the 
heavenly  hidden  manna,  and  with  the  fruits  of  the  parap 
disc  of  God ;  they  may  enjoy  at  home  a  continual  feast, 
and  with  a  hoiv  freedom  luxuriate  in  divine  pleasures,  the 
joys  wherewitn  the  strangers  intermeddle  not,  if  we  be  not 
unpropitious  and  unkind  to  ourselves. 

Ana  would  we  know  wherein  that  sound  and  happy 
com^exion  of  spirit  lies,  that  hath  so  much  of  heaven  m 
it :  'Tis  a  present  gradual  participation  of  the  Divine  like- 
ness. It  consists  in  being  conformed  to  God ;  'tis,  as  the 
moralist  tells  U8,h  If  one  would  give  a  short  compendious 
nufdel  of  U^  suck  a  temper  of  mind  at  becomes  €fod ;  or  to 
give  an  account  of  it  in  his  own  words  who  prescribes  iL 
and  who  is  himself  the  highest  pattern  of  this  Uessea 
fVame,i  'Tis  to  be  transformed  in  the  renewing  of  our  minds, 
so  as  to  be  tJb\e  to -prove  what  is  the  good,  and  perfect,  and 
acceptable  will  of  God ;  that  is,  experimentally  to  find  it 
in  ourselves,  impressed  and  wrought  into  our  own  spirits, 
so  as  to  have  the  complacential  relish  and  savour  of  its 
goodness,  excellency,  and  pleasantness  diffused  through 
our  souls.  Where  remember,  this  was  written  to  such  as 
were  supposed  saints;  whence  it  must  be  understood,  of  a 
continuea  progressive  transformation,  a  renewing  of  the 
inward  man  day  by  day  (as  is  (he  apostle's  expression 
elsewhere.)  'TIS  a  more  iJcrfect  reception  of  the  impress 
of  God,  revealing  himseu  in  the  gospel ;  the  growth  and 
tendency  of  the  new  creature, 'begotten  unto  the  eternal 
blessedness,  towards  its  mature  and  most  perfect  state  and 
stature  in  the  friiition  thereof. 

And  'tis  this  I  am  now  pressing;  inasmuch  as  some  ac- 
count hath  been  already  given  (according  as  we  can  now 
imperfectly  guess  at  it,  and  spell  it  out)  what  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  holy  soul  is  in  its  glorified  state,  when  it  per- 
fectly partakes  the  Divine  likeness :  that  wnen  we  find  in 
ourselves  any  principles  and  first  elements  of  that  blessed 
frame,  we  would  endeavour  the  gradual  improvement 
thereof,  and  be  making  towai^  that  perfection.  This  there- 
fore being  our  present  work,  let  it  be  remembered  wherein 
this  participated  likeness  of  God  hath  been  said  to  consist, 
and  labour  now  the  nearest  approach  to  that  pitch  and 
state.  Your  measure  must  be  taken  fh>m  what  is  most 
perfect,  come  now  as  near  it  as  you  can,  tind  as  that  pa- 
gan's advise  is ;  k'*  If  yet  thou  art  not  Socrates,  however, 
live  as  one  that  would  fain  be  Socrates."  Though  vet  thou 
art  not  perfect,  live  as  one  that  aims  at  it,  and  would  be  so. 
Only  it  must,  be  Considered,  that  the  conformity  to  God,  of 
our  present  state,  is  in  extent  larger  and  more  6omprehen- 
sive  than  that  of  our  future ;  though  it  be  unspeakably  less 
perfect  in  degree.  For  there  is  no  moral  excellency  Tthat 
we  have  any  present  knowledge  of)  belonging  to  our  glori- 
fied state,  which  is  not  in  some  degree  necessarily  to  be 
found  in  saints  on  earth.  But  there  are  some  things  which 
the  exigency  of  our  present  state  makes  necessary  to  us 
here,  which  wiU  not  be  so  in  the  stale  of  glory ;  repent- 
ance, faith,  as  it  respects  the  Mediator,  in  order  to  our  fu- 
ture happiness ;  patience  of  injuries,  pitv  to  the  distressed, 
&c.  These  things,  and  whatsoever  else,  whose  objects 
cease,  must  be  understood  to  cease  with  them.  In  short, 
here  is  requisite  all  that  moral  good  which  concerns  both 
our  end  and  way ;  there^  what  concerns  our  end  only. 

Yet  is  the  whole  compass  of  that  gracious  frame  of  spirit, 
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requiaite  in  ttdB  oar  present  state,  all  comprehended  in 
tonforinity  to  Gtod.  rartlj,  inasmuch  as  some  of  these 
sraces  which  wiU  cease  hereafter  in  their  exercise,  as  not 
having  objects  to  draw  them  forth  into  act,  have  their  pat^ 
teni  in  some  commnnicable  attributes  of  God,  which  will 
cease  also,  as  to  their  denomination  and  exercise  j  their 
objects  then  ceasing  too.  as  his  patience  towards  sinners, 
his  mercy  to  the  miseraole.  Partly  inasmuch  as  other  of 
those  graces  now  required  in  ns,  thouf  h  they  correspond 
to  nothing  in  God  thieU  is  Cfqpable  of  the  same  name,  as 
ftdth  in  a  Saviour,  repentance  of  sin,  (which  can  have  no 
place  in  God«)  th^  yet  answer  to  something  in  his  nature, 
that  goes  unaer  oiner  names ;  and  is  the  reason  wherefore 
he  requires  such  things  in  us.  He  hath  in  his  nature  that 
iaithAilnesB  and  al^uifficient  ftilness,  that  challenges  our 
Aith ;  and  that  hatred  of  sin,  which  challeMes  our  repent- 
ance for  it,  havini^  been  guilty  of  it.  His  very  nature 
obliges  him  to  require  those  things  firom  us,  the  state  of 
cor  case  bein^  omsidered.  80  that  the  sum  even  of  our 
present  duty  lies  in  reoeiving  this  entire  impression  of  the 
Divine  likwiess  (in  some  part  invariably  and  eternally  ne- 
cessary to  us.  in  some  part  necessary  with  respect  to  our 
present  state/)  Ai^d  herein  is  our  present  blessedness  also 
involved.  It  therefore  we  have  any  design  to  better  our 
condition  in  point  of  blessedness,  it  must  be  our  business 
to  endeavofur  after  a  ftiller  participation  of  that  likeness,  in 
all  the  particulars  it  comprehends.  You  can  pitch  your 
thoughts  upon  no  part  01  it,  which  hath-  not  an  evident 
direct  tendency  to  the  repose  and  rat  of  your  spirits.  I 
shall  commena  only  some  few  instances,  that  you  may  see 
how  little  reason  and  inducement  a  soul  conformed  to  the 
holy  will  of  God.  hath  to  seek  its  comforts  and  contents 
elsewhere.  Faitn  corresponds  to  the  truth  of  God,  as  it 
respects  divine  revelati<xis.^  How  pleasant  is  it  to  ^ve 
up  our  understandings  to  the  conduct  of  so  safe  a  guide ; 
to  the  view  of  so  admirable  things  as  lie  reveals !  It  cor- 
responds to  his  goodness,  as  it  respects  its  offers.  How 
delectable  is  it  to  be  filling  an  empty  soul  from  the  Divine 
fulness  ?  What  pleasure  attends  the  exercise  of  this  faith 
towards  the  person  of  the  Mediator,  viewing  him, in  all  his 
glorious  excellencies,  receiving  him  in  all  his  gracious 
communications  by  this  eye  and  hand.  How  pleasant  is 
it  to  exercise  it  in  reference  to  another  world !  living  by  it 
in  a  dtdlj  prospect  of  eternity ;  in  reference  to  this  world, 
to  live  witnout  care  in  a  theerfhl  dependance  on  him  that 
hath  undertaken  to  care  for  usl 

Repentance  is  that  by  wh^ch  we  become  like  the  holy 
God ;  to  whom  our  sin  hath  made  us  most  unlike  before. 
How  sweet  are  kindly  relentings,  penitential  tears,  and  the 
return  of  the  soul  to  its  God,  and  to  a  right  mind  (  And 
who  can  conceive  the  ravishing  pleasures  of  love  to  God ! 
wherein  we  not  <mly  imitate,  but  mtimately  unite  with  him 
who  is  love  itself.  How  pleasant  to  let  our  soub  dissolve 
here,  and  flow  into  the  ocean,  the  element  of  love  I  Our 
fear  corresponds  to  his  excellent  j^reamess.  And  is  not 
(as  it  is  put  of  the  new  creature  m  us)  a  tormenting  ser- 
vile passion,  but  a  due  respectfulness  and  observance  of 
God}  and  there  is  no  mean  pleasure  in  that  holy  awfhl 
seriousness  unto  which  it  composes  and  forms  our  spirits. 
Our  humility,  as  it  respects  him,  answers  his  hi^h  excel- 
lency ;  as  it  rmects  our  own  inferiors,  his  gracious  con- 
descension. Howpleasantisit  to  fall  before  him!  And 
how  connatural  and  agreeaUe  to  a  good  spirit,  to  stoop 
low,  upon  any  occasion  to  do  good  I  Sincerity  is  a  most 
God-like  excellency  ,*  an  imitation  of  his  truth,  as  ground- 
ed in  his  all-sufficiency ;  which  sets  him  above  the  neces- 
sity or  possibility  of  any  advantage  by  collusion  or  deceit ; 
and  corresponds  to  his  omniscieney  and  heart-searching 
eye.  It  heightens  a  man's  spirit  to  a  holy  and  generous 
boldness ;  makes  him  apprehend  it  beneath  him  to  do  an 
unwprthyj  dishonest  action,  that  should  ifiieed  a  palliation, 
or  a  conGealment.1  And  aives  him  the  continual  pleasure 
of  lelf-approbatiGn  to  God,  whom  he  chiefly  studies  and 
deeires  to  please.  Patience,  a  prime  glo^  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  continues  a  man's  possession  of  his  own  soul,  bis 
liberty,  ids  dominion  of  himself.    He  is  (if  he  can  suflhr 
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home,  his  own  base  fear,  and  brutish  anger, 
grief,  and  to  any  man's  lusts  and  humours  besides  that  he 
apprehends  can  do  him  hurt  It  keeps  a  man's  soul  in  a 
peacefhl  <Udm,  delivers  him  f^om  (that  most  unnatural) 
self-torment,  defeats  the  impotent  malice  of  his  most  im- 

Slacahle  enemy,  who  ihin  would  vex  him,  but  cannot, 
ustice,  the  great  attribute  of  Ike  jud^e  of  all  the  earth,  as 
such;  so  flur  as  the  impression  of  it  takjps  place  among 
men,  preserves  the  common  peace  of  the  world,  and  the 
private  peace  at  each  man  in  ids  own  bosom,  so  that  the 
former  be  not  disturbed  by  doing  of  mutual  injuries,  nor 
the  latter  by  the  coloscience  of  haviag  done  them.  The 
brotherly  love  of  fellow-Christians ;  the  impression  of  that 
special  love,  which  God  bears  to  them  all.  admits  them 
into  one  another's  bosoms,  and  all  the  enaearments  and 
pleasures  of  a  mutual  communion.  Love  to  enemies,  the 
express  imue  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  by  which  we  an- 
pear  Ids  childr^  begotten  of  him;  overcomes  evil  by 
goodness,  Munts.tne  double  edge  of  revenge;  at  least  the 
sharper  edge ;  (which  is  alwavs  towards  the  author  of  it ;) 
secdres  ourselves  tnm  wonnuing  impressions  and  resent- 
ments ;  turns  keen  anger  into  gentle  pity ;  and  substitutes 
mild  pleasant  forgiveness^  in  the  room  of  the  much  un- 
easier  thoughts  and  study  of  retaliation.  Mercifhln^  to- 
ward the  distressed,  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  mehsiful, 
heaps  blessing  upon  our  souls,  and  evidences  our  title  to 
what  we  are  to  kve  by,  the  Divine  mercy.  A  universal  be- 
nignity and  propension  to  do  good  to  au :  an  imitation  of 
the  immense,  difiiisive  goodness  of  God,  is  but  kindness 
to  onrselv^,  rewards  itself  by  that  greater  pleasure  is  in 
giving  than  in  receiving;  and  associates  us  with  God  in 
ue  blessedness  of  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  disposition 
to  it;  who  exenlises  loving-mdness  in  the  earth,  because 
he  delighteth  therein. 

Here  are  some  of  the  lu^^mn  rik  ^(f  ftiitt,  or  tk€  (kings 
wherein  umsisU  thai  mtr  conformihf  to  ike  Divine  nature 
and  via,  vfkich  is  frover  to  owt  present  state.  And  now, 
who  can  estimate  the  blessedness  of  such  a  soul  1  Can  (in 
a  word)the  state  of  that  soul  be  unhappy  that  is  flQl  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  ftall  of  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufftring,  gentle- 
ness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,  those  blessed 
fhiits  of  that  blessed  Spirit  1  Blessedness  is  connaturalized 
unto  this  soul ;  every  thing  doth  its  part,  and  all  conspire 
U>  make  it  happy.  This  soul  is  a  temple,  a  habitation  of 
holiness.  Here  d wdls  a  Deity  in  his  glory.  'Tis  a  para*- 
disc,  a  gaiden  of  God.  Here  he  walks  and  converses 
daily,  delighted  with  its  firagrant  fhiitftilness.  He  that  hath 
those  things  and  aboundeth,  is  not  barren  or  unflruitflii  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus:  he  is  the 
sun,  and  the  knowledge  of  him  the  quickening  beams  that 
cherish  and  ripen  these  fVuits.  But  the  soul  that  lacketh 
these  things  is  a  desert,  a  habitation  of  devils.  Here  is 
stupid,  disconsolate  infldeUty,  inflexible  obstinacy  and  re- 
solvedness  for  hell,  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Bovereica 
Majesty;  whom  ret,  its  secret  misgiving  thoughts  tell  it 
will  be  too  hard  for  it  at  last.  Here  is  swollen  pride  and 
giddy  vain-fflory,  disguised  hypocrisy  and  pining  envy, 
raging  wratn  and  rav«ious  avarice,  with  what  you  can 
imagine  besides,  leading  to  misery  and  desolation. 

You  have  then  some  promect  of  a  happy  temper  of 
spirit.  It  can  now  be  no  difficulty  to  you,  to  frame  ajl 
iaea  of  it  in  your  thoughts,  to  get  a  notional  linage  (or  this 
likeness  in  the  notion  of  it)  into  your  mbds ;  but  that  will 
avail  you  little,  if  you  have  not  the  real  image  also ;  that 
is,  your  spirits  really  ihshioned  and  formed  Recording 
thereto;  if  having  the  knowledge  of  these  thin^  ([as  the 
pagan  moralist'^  expression,  beiore  mentioned,  is  oivirtn^ 
oos  rules  and  precepts,)  » they  become  not  habittial  to  yoiL 
and  your  spirits,  be  not  transflguted  in  them.  But  now,  I 
treat  with  such  as  are  suppose  to  have  some  such  real  im- 
pressions, that  they  may  be  stirred  up  to  endeavour  a  far- 
ther perfecting  of  them.  In  order  whereto,  I  shall  add  bat 
this  two-fold  advice: 

1.  Be  very  careful  that  this  living  image  (such  yon 
have  been  formerly  tojd  it  is)  mAy  grow  equally  in  every 
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Skalitbenotamaimedthii^j  if  itbe^QodviUneTerowA 
U  as  his  productioa.  Integrity  is  the  gloiy  of  a  Christiaii; 
to  be  entire,  lacking  nothing.  This  is  the  sonndneas  of 
heart  that  excludes  a  blushing  consciousness  and  miagiT- 
Ing,  exempts  it  from  thef  fear  of  a  shameiul  discowy. 
n  Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy  statutes,  is  paraphrased,  py 
kaviJ^  respect  to  all  God^'a  oommandm^ius  i  to  which  is 
opposite,  that  being  » partial  in  the  law,  spoKen  of  by  the 
pro^et,  by  way  of  complaint  coneemiag  the  priests  of 
that  time.  A  tning  hateiul  in  the  eye  o|  Qod,  and  as  un- 
comfortable.to  ourselves,  as  to  be  without  a  leg  or  an  arm. 
And  see  that  it  be  preserved  entire  by  a  proportiomaJi  and 
tmiform  growth,  that  fresh  life  and  motion  may  daily  ap- 
pear in  every  limb  of  this  heavenly  new  creature.  How 
odious  a  deformity  is  it,  when  a  show  of  moral  virtues  ex- 
eludes  godliness :  And  how  much  more  odious  (inasmuch 
as  there  is  more  impudent  falsehood  in  it,  and  more  dis- 
honourable reflection  upon  Qod)  when  under  a  high  pre- 
tence of  godliness,  any  shall  allow  themselves  in  visible 
immoraliQrl  What,  to  be  oppressive,  envious,  conten- 
tious, deceitful,  proud,  turfoulient,  wrathful,  morose,  mali- 
cious, fretful,  and  peevish,  and  yet  a  Christian  1  What 
serious  person,  that  shall  have  no  fairer  representation  of 
Christianity  than  such  do  give,  would  not  be  raidy  to  say 
lather,  SU  awima  mea  oum  pkUoaopkU^  Iff  this  he  Ckrisiian 
uUgiin.  give  me  honest  fogammn  7  A  Clhristian  that  hath 
received  the  proper,  uuform,  entire  impress  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  is  the  most  meek,  mild,  calm,  harmless  thing  in 
the  worki.  Never  mention  so  venerable  a  name,  if  yom 
will  not  be  very  jealous  of  the  hcmour  of  it  Will  you  give 
Ck)d  occasion  to  ch^ge  you,  W]>etch,  I  never  had  had  this 
dishonour,  if  thou  hadst  never  been  called  a  Christian ; 
thou  art  a  Christian  to  no  purpose,  or  to  verv  bad;  it  does 
thee  no  good,  and  it  injures  me  7  But  (which  is  more 
directly  considerable  as  to  our  present  purpose)  the  neglect 
and  consequent  deca]^  of  any  gracious  prmciple,  infers  a 
languor,  a  consumption  and  enfeeblement  of  all.  Any 
such  perverse  disposition  doth  pot  affect  that  part  only,  is 
not  only  an  impairment  to  the  contrary  gracious  principle, 
but  Tas  a  cancer  in  some  exterior  part  of  the  body)  itgrar 
duallv  creeps  up  till  it  invade  the  vitals.  Canthe  love  of 
God  live  and  grow  in  an  unquiet,  angry,  uncharitable 
breast  1    Consider  Jam.  i.  26.  1  John  iii.  17. 

3.  Be  constantly  intent  upon  this  business  of  spiritual 
srowth.  Mind  it  as  a  desipm,  make  a  solemn  purposed 
business  of  it.  your  great  daily  business.  You  do  not  till 
pur  ground  by  chance,  as  a  casual  thing;  but  you  do  it 
mdnstriously,  and  of  set  putpose.  The  apostle  speaking  of 
his  own  method  of  pursuing  conformity  to  Christ,  teUs  us, 
p  he  did,  in  comparison,  count  all  things  else  loss  and  dog's 
meat  j  he  threw  every  thing  else  aside.  Then  next  he  re- 
counts with  himself,  how  fai*  short  he  was  ;i  not  as  if  I 
had  already  attained,  Ac.  (where  by  the  way  he  intimates, 
that  to  stand  still,  and  give  over  further  endeavours,  im- 
plies that  gross  absurdity,  as  if  we  thought  ourselves  to  have 
attained  already,  to  be  already  perfect ;  are  we  not  ashamed 
to  seem  so  conceited  of  ourselves  1)  and  then,  'still  as  he 
4id  attain  in  this  pursuit  he  forgot' what  was  behind ;  and 
held  on  his  course  with  fresh  and  constant  vigour,  still 
leaching  forth  and  pressing  onward  towards  his  designed 
mark. 

Inthis  great  business  we,  alas !  seem  to  dream.  He  that 
hath  been  observed  ten  or  twentv  years  ago  to  be  proud, 
and  covetous,  or  passionate,  still  remains  so,  and  we  ap- 
prehend not  the  mcongruity  of  it.  What;  always  learn- 
ing, and  yet  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as 
it  IS  in  Jesus,  to  the  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  putting 
on  the  new  1  Who  would  meddle  with  any  pi'ofcssion 
upon  such  terms,  to  be  always  doing  and  yet  to  do  no- 
thing t  Surely  it  must  be  imputed  to  this,  we  design  not, 
we  do  not  seriously  intend  the  perfecting  of  holiness,  to 
make  a  real  progress  in  our  way  and  work,  and  to  set  still 
nearer  heaven,  as  we  draw  nearer  to  the  ena  of  our  days  on 
earth.  We  too  cont^itedly  confine  ourselves  wifhin  certain 
limits,  and  aim  not,  as  we  shouhl,  at  a  spiritual  excellency. 
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This  ia  die  temper  of  watay  that  hava  Imig  troddea  tko 
path  of  (at  least  an  external)  religion ;  thejr  will  go  hot 
their  own  pace,  and  thAt  wilhm  a  self-psesenbed  round  or 
circle.  They  perform  their  staled  task  of  religious  exer- 
cises, and  shun  the  grosser  vices  of  the  time :  and  reside 
never  of  go  higher :  much  like  the  character  mat  was  once 
given  of  a  great  man.*  ihU  hi/eUowednei  the  nmt  emamni 
Hrtu£Sf  md  pet  tha^  he  hated  tnce»  And  tis  a  true  ceneure 
thai  a  t  barbarian  is  said  to  have  given  of  that  middle  tem- 
per, that  dull  indifferency :  What  is  eftuOip  distant  from, 
heing  the  matter  ekher  of  praim  er  mmii^imaU,  is  «p0»  nd 
terme  to  be  accownted  aviftue.  At  least,  we  drive  noton  a 
design  of  growth  and  self-improvement  in  our  spiritual 
states  with  that  constancy  we  ought ;  we  are  off  and  on; 
our  spirits  are  not  steadily  intent  « we'  are  unstable  as 
water,  how  can  we  excel )  God  hath  not  put  us,  sure, 
upon  so  fruitless  a  task,  wherein  our  utmost  tadxnir  ana 
diligence  shall  profit  nothing.  Therefbre  strive  more  Ti- 
gorously ,  and  pray  with  more  earnest  innxntunilj.  Con- 
sider and  pdead  it  with^God,  that  he  hatn  set  before  thee 
the  hope  of  such  a  state,  wherein  thou  art  to  be  perfectllr 
like  him  'j  and  ^alt  thou  (that  must  hereafter  be  like  Goi^ 
be  now  hke  a  clod  of  earth  1  Thou  art  now  a  child  begot- 
ten of  him ;  and  though  Aou  art  yet  in  the  minority,  yet 
may  not  somewhat  be  spared  out  of  so  fair  an  estate,  hens- 
afler  designed  for  thee,  as  that  thou  mayst  now  live  worthy 
of  such  a  Father,  and  suitable  to  thy  expected  inheritance. 

3.  And  now,  a  contented,  satisfied  temper  of  spirit,  as 
I  have  told  you,- results  from  the  other  two;  and  will 
therefore  follow,  of  course,  upon  growing  knowledge  of 
God,  and  conformity  to  him,  its  the  latter  of  these  also 
doth'  upon  the  former.  Yea,  'tis  a  part  of  our  confdrmity 
to  God;  but  apart  consequent  to  the  impression  of  the 
things  mentioned  under  the  former  head,  as  Knowledge  also 
is  a  part  previous'and  antecedent  thereto.  'Tis  in  the  stale 
of  glory  we  see  something  superadded.  The  likeness  im- 
pri^sed  is  pre-supposed ;  satisfaction  follows  thereupon. 
The^case  is  so  too  in  our  present  state;  contentment  is 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  consequent  and  superadded ;  godli- 
ness with  contentment.  A  satisfied  contented  spirit,  when 
*tis  the  result  of  godliness,  (of  the  Divine  image  impress- 
ed,) is  indeed  great  gain.  Yet  as  to  this  I  shaU  onfy  say 
these  two  things. 

1.  Be  distinct  and  explicit  in  the  proposal  of  it  as  an 
end.  Religion  doth  not  bruti^  men,  but  make  men  more 
rational.  Its  business  is  to  guide  them  to  blessedness.  It 
must,  therefore,  pitch  their  eyes  upon  it,  as  the  mark  and 
end  they  are  to  aim  at,  and  hold  them  intent  there.  'Tis 
ingenuous  and  honourable  to  God,  that  we  should  express- 
ly avow  it  We  come  to  him  for  satisfaction  to  our 
spirits,  not  knowing  whither  else  to  apply  ourselves.  We 
turn  our  eyes  upon  him.  we  lay  open  our  soals  to  receive 
impressions  from  him,  tor  this  veir  end.  This  is  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  him  as  God,  oar  highest  sove- 
reign good. 

a.  Acmall^  iipply  u^d  accommodate  divine  visions  and 
communications  to  this  purpose.  Say,  '*0  my  soul,  now 
come,  solace  thyself  in  this  appearance  of  uod ;  come, 
take  thy  allowed  pleasure  iq  such  exertions  of  God,  as 
thou  dost  now  experience  in  thyself."  Recount  thy  hap- 
piness ;  think  how  great  it  is,  how  rich  thou  art ;  on  pur- 
pose that  thy  spirit  may  grow  more  dailv  into  a  satisfied, 
contented  fhmie.  Often  bethink  thyself.  What  is  the  mat 
God  doing  for  me,  that  he  thus  reveals  and  imparts  him- 
self to  my  soul  1  O  how  great  things  do  those  present 
pledges  pre-signify  ^  me  1  that  thou  mayst  still  more  and 
mure  like  thy  portion,  and  account  it  mllen  in  pleasant 
places,  so  as  never  to  seek  satisfaction  in  things  oianother 
kind ;  though  thou  must  still  continue  expecting  and  desiring 
more  of  the  same  kind.  And  rememoer  to  this  purpose, 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  participation  of  the  misery  of 
hell  before-hand,  than  a  discontented  spirit  perpetually 
restless  and  weary  of  itself;  nor  of  the  blraseaness  of 
heaven^  than  in  a  well-pleased,  satisfied,  contented  frtone 
of  spirit    - 
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RmU  6.  That  notwitlutanding  all  our  prasent  or  poaBi- 
kitt  ittainmeiit^  in  this  imperfect  state  on  earth,  we  direct 
£uTeat  Tigorona  deairea  towards  the  pofect  aiui  consnmr 
mate  state  of  glory  itself;  not  demgning  to  omsehres  a 
pkaaxT  satisfaetioii  and  rest  in  any  thiaf  on  this  side  of 
iL  That  is,  that  for^ettinff  what  is  behind,  we  reach  forth 
not  <n[Ut  to  what  is  immgniately  before  ns,  the  next  step 
to  be  taten ;  bat  that  our  eye  and  desire  aim  forward  at 
the  ultimate  period  of  our  race,  teiminate  upon  the  eternal 
glory  itself;  and  that  not  only  as  a  measure,  aocordiag  to 
which  we  would  some  way  proportion  our  present  attain- 
ments, but  as  the  yery  mark,  which  (itself)  we  would  fSsin 
hit  ana  reach  home  to.  And-  that  this  be  not  only  the 
habitoal  bent  and  tendency  of  our  spirits;  but  that  we 
keep  up  such  desires,  in  fmuent  (and.  as  much  as  is  pos- 
sible) continual  exercise.  Yea,  and  that  such  actual  de- 
sires be  not  on^  feint  and  sluggish  wishes,  but  ftdl  of 
lively  efficacy  snd  vigour  |  in  some  measure  jpropoftkm- 
aUe  to  our  last  end  and  hagheet  good;  beyond  and  aboye 
which  we  neither  esteem  nor  ei^iect  any  other  enjoyment 
Whatsoeyer  we  may  possibly  tittain  to  here,  we  should 
still  be  far  from  projecting  to  ourseWes  a  state  of  rest  on 
this  side  consummate  glory,  but  still  urge  onrsehres  to  a 
continual  ascent ;  so  as  to  mount  above,  not  only  all  enjoy- 
ments of  any  other  kind,  but  all  degress  of  eiqoyment  m 
thia  kind,  that  are  beneath  perfection. 

Still  it  mnst  be  remembered,  this  is  not  die  state  of  our 
finnl  rest.  The  mass  of  glory  is  yet  in  reserve^  we  are 
notyetsohighasthehigtotneavens.  If wegambutthe 
top  of  mount  Tabor,  we  are  apt  to  say,  'Tis  good  to  be 
here,  and  foiget  the  longer  johmey  yet  before  us,  loth  to 
think  of  a  fnither  advance ;  when,  were  our  spirits  light, 
how  far  soever  we  may  supi^ose  ourselves  to  have  attained, 
it  would  be  matter  or  continual  joy  to  us  to  think,  high 
perfections  are  still  attainable ;  tlmt  we  are.yet  amiable  of 
greater  things  than  what  we  have  hitherto  compassed;  our 
souls  can  yet  comprehend  more.  Nature  intends  what  is 
most  perfect  in  every  creature;  methinks  the  divine  nature 
in  the  new  creature,  should  not  desngn  lowet  or  cease 
aspiring,  till  it  have  attained  its  ultimate  perfection,  its 
culnunating  point;  till. grace  turn  into  Ir^ory.  Let  us. 
Uterefore,.  Christians,  bestir  ourselves;  let  us  open  ana 
turn  our  eves  upon  the  eternal  glory.  Let  us  view  it 
well,  and  tnen  demand  of  our  own  souls,  why  are  our  de- 
sires so  feint  and  slothful  1  why  do  they  so  seldom  pierce 
through  the  intervening  distance,  and  reach  home  to  what 
th^y  professedly  level  at;  so  rarely  touch  this  blessed 
mfurk  1  How  can  we  forbear  to  be  angry  with  ourselves, 
that  so  glorious  an  end  should  not  more  nowerfully  attract ; 
that  our  hearts  should  not  more  sensibly  find  themselves 
drawn,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  tie  set  on  work  by 
the  attractive  ]x>wer  of  that  glory  1  it  certainly  concerns 
Qs^  not  to  sit  stiU  under  so  manifest  a  distenmer.  But  if 
the  proposal  of  the  object,  the  discourse  (all  this  while}  of 
this  blessed  state,  do  not  move  us  to  make  some  ftxrther 
trials  with  ourselves,  see  what  urging  and  reasoning  with 
our  souls,  what  ruboing  and  chafing  our  hearts  will  do. 
And  there  is  a  two-fold  trial  we  may  in  this  kind  make 
upon  our  spirits :— What  the  sense  of  shame  will  work 
with  us;  whether  our  hearts  cannot  be  made  sensible  tp 
suppose  how  vile  and  wretched  a  temper  it  is  to  be  unde- 
airous  of  glory.  And  then  what  sense  oipraUe  can  efifect, 
or  what  impression  it  may  make  upon  us  to  consider  the 
excellency  and  worth,  the  niffh  reasonableness,  of  that  tem- 
per and  posture  of  soul  which  I  am  now  persuading  to,  a 
continual  deairousness  of  that  Messed,  glorious  state. 

1.  As  to  the  former:  Let  us  bethink  ourselvet,  Can 
we  answer  it  to  Qod  or  to  our  own  souls,  that  we  would 
indulge  ourselyes  in  a  conthiua]  negligence  of  oaretemal 
Uessednessl  a  blessedness  cnnsisting  in  the  vinon  and 
participation  of  the  Divine  gloiyl    Save  we  bnen  draam- 


mgy  all  this  while.  «hal  God  hath  been  revealing  to  us  this 
glorious  Slate,  and  setting  this  lovely  prospe^before  our 
eyesi  Did  it  become  us  not  to  open  our  eyes  while  he 
was  opening  heaven  to  us,  and  representmg  the  state 
w^ich  he  designed  to  bring  us  tol  or  will  we  say,  We 
have  seen  it  and  yet  desire  it  not  1  Have  we  been  deaf 
and  dead  while  he  hath  been  calling  us  into  etefnal 
^onrt  have  all  our  senses  been  bound  up  all  this  whUet 
Hath  he  been  speaking  all  along  to  senseless  statues,  fio 
slocks  and  stones,  while  he  expected  reasonable,  living 
souls  should  have  reoeived  the  voice,  and  have  returned 
an  obedient,  complying  answer  %  And  what  answer  could 
be  expected  to  such  a  call  (a  call  to  his  gloiy)  below  this, 
We  desire  it.  Lord,  we  would  fein  be  there.  And  if  we 
say  we  have  not  been  all  this  while  asleep,  we  saw  the 
light  that  shone  upon  us,  we  heard  the  voice  that  called  to 
us;  wherewith  shall  we  then  excuse  ourselves,  that  our 
desires  were  not  moved,  that  our  souls  were  not  presently 
in  a  lamel  Was  it  then,  that  we  thought  all  a  mere 
fiction;  that  we  durst  not  cive  credit  to  bis  word,  when 
it  brought  ua  the  report  of  the  everlasting  ek>ry  1  Will  we 
avow  thisi  Is  this  that  we  will  stand  liy  ?  ur  what  else 
have  we  left  to  nj  1  Have  we  a  more  plausible  reason  to 
allege,  that  the  discovery  of  such  a  glory  moved  us  not 
to  desire  it,  than  that  we  believed  it  not  1  Sure  this  is  the 
truth  of  our  case.  We  should  feel  this  heaveiUy  fire 
always  burning  in  our  breasts,  if  our  infidelity  aid  not 
quench  the  cou.  If  We  did  believe,  we  could  not  but  de- 
sire. But  doth  not  the  thoughts  of  this  shake  our  very 
souls,  and  fill  us  with  horror  and  trembling  1  We  that} 
should  be  turned  into  indignation,  and  ready  to  bum  our- 
selves with  our  own  flame,  and  aU  about  us,  if  one  should 
S've  us  the  lie;  that  we  should  dare  to  put  the  lie  upon 
e  demal  tnkk:  uoon  him  whose  word  gave  stability 
and  being  to  the  world,  who  made  and  sustains  all  things 
by  it  I  That  awful  Wo|d !  That  word  that  shivers  roclo, 
and  melts  down  mountains,  that  makes  the  animate  crea- 
tion tremble,  that  can  in  a  moment  Uast  all  things,  and 
dissolve  the  frame  of  heaven  and  earth  (which  in  the  mean- 
time it  upholds:)  is  that  become  with  us  fabulous,  lying 
breath  1  Those  God-breathed  oracles,  those  heavenly  re- 
cords, which  discover  and  describe  this  blessed  state,  are 
they  febe  and  foolish  le^ds  1  Must  thatbe  pretended  at 
last  (if  men  durst)  that  is  so  totally  void  of  all  pretences  1 
What  should  be  the  gain  or  advantage  accnune  to  tha^ 
eternal,  all-sufflcient  Being  1  What  accession  ^ould  be 
made  to  that  infinite  seU-Ailness  by  deluding  a  wonnt 
Were  it  consistent  with  his  nature;  what  could  be  his 
desiffn  to  put  a  cheat  upon  poor  mdrtal  dust  1  If  thou  dare 
not  impute  it  to  him;  such  a  deception  had  a  beginning, 
but  what  author  canst  thou  imagme  of  it,  or  what  encTf 
Did  it  proceed  from  a  good  man  or  a  bad  7  Could  a  good 
and  honest  mind  form  so  horribly  wicked  a  design,  to 
impose  a  umversal  delusion  tod  lie  upon  the  world,  in 
th'e  name  of  the  true  and  holy  God  1  Or  could  a  wkked 
mind  frame  a  design  so  directly  levelled  against  wicked- 
ness 1  Or  is  there  any  thing  so  aptly  and  naturally  tend- 
ing to  form  the  world  to  sobriety,  holiness,  purity  of  eon^ 
versation,  as  the  discovery  of  this  future  suue  of  glory  t 
And  since  the  belief  of  future  felicity  is  known  to  obtain 
universally  amon^  men,  who  could  be  the  author  of  so 
common  a  deception  1  If  thou  hadst  the  mind  to  impose 
a  lie  upon  all  the  world.  w;hat  course  wouldst  thou  takel 
How  wouldst  thou  lay  the  design  1  Or  why  dost  thou  in 
this  case  imagine,  what  thou  knowest  not  how  to  imagine  % 
And  dost  thou  ii6t  .without  scruple  believe  many  things 
of  which  thou  never  hadst  so  unquestionable  emencel 
Or  must  that  faith,  which  is  the  foundation  of  thy  religion 
and  eternal  hopes,  be  the  most  suspected,  sbakmg  ming 
with  thee ;  and  have,  of  all  other,  the  least  stabinty  ana 
rootedness  in  thy  soull  If  thou  canst  not  exeuse  tny  in- 
fidelity, be  adbamed  of  thy  so  cold  and  slu^^h  desires  of 
this  glorious  state. 

And  doth  it  not  argue  a  low,  sordid  spirit,  not  to  desim 
and  aim  at  the  perfection  thou  art  capable  of;  not  to  desire 
that  blessedness  which  alone  is  suitable  and  satis^g  to 
a  reasonable  and  spiritual  being  7  Bethink  thyself  a  little ; 
How  low  art  thou  sunk  into  the  dirt  of  the  eartht  how 
art  thou  nhmged  into-the  miiy  ditclLthat  even  thine  own- 
clothes  might  abhor  thee  I    IstheFath«*ofapirilathr 
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father'^  is  the -worid  of  spirits  thy  country  1  haatthoawy 
relation  to  that  heavenly  progeny  1  art  thon  allied  to  that 
blessed  family ;  and  yet  undesirons  of  the  same  blessed* 
ness  1  Caist  thou  savovr  nothing  bnt  what  smells  of  the 
earth's  Is  nothing  grateful  to  my  soul,  bat  what  is  cqk- 
rupted  by  so  yidous  and  impure  a  tincture  1  Are  all  thy 
delights  centred  in  adonghill;  and  the  polluted  pleasures 
of  a  filthy  world  better  to  thee  than  the  eternM  Visions 
and  enjoyments  of  heaven  1  What,  art  thou  all  made  of 
earth?  Is  thy  soul  stupified  into  a  clodl  Blast  thou  no 
sense  with  thee  of  any  thing  beUer  and  more  excellent  1 
Canst  thou  look  upon  no  glorious  thine  with  a  pleased 
eye  1  Are  things  only  desirable  and  lovely  to  thee,  as  they 
are  deformed?  O  consider  the  corrupted,  distempered 
state  of  thy  spirit,  and  how  vile  a  disposition  it  hath  con- 
tracted to  Itself!  Thine  looks  too  like  the  mundaite  spirit  ; 
the  spirit  of  the  world.  The  apostle  speaks  of  it  •■  iiaxpiTiinis, 
by  way  of  distinctions  We  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  but  the  spirit  that  is  from  God,  that  we  miffht 
know,  or  see  (and  no  doubt  'tis  desire  that  animates  that 
eye ;  'tis  not  bare  speculative  intuition  and  no  more)  the 
tnings  freely  given  us  of  God.  Surely  he  whose  desire 
doth  not  guide  his  eye  to  the  beholding  of  those  things, 
hath  received  the  spirit  of  the  world  only.  A  spirit  that 
conforms  him  to  this  world,  makes  him  thmk  only  thoughts 
of  this  world,  and  drive  the  designs  of  this  world,  and 
speak  the  language  of  this  world.  A  spirit  that  connatur- 
alizes  him  to  the  world,  makes  him  of  a  temper  suitable  to 
it :  he  breathes  only  worldly  breath,  carries  a  worldly  as- 
pect, is  of  a  worlaly  conversation.  O  poor  low  spirit, 
that  such  a  world  should  withhold  thee  from  the  desire 
and  pursuit  of  such  glory !  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  think 
what  thy  desires  are  wont  to  pitch  upon,  while  they  de- 
cline and  waive  this  blessedness?  Methinks  thy  very 
shame  should  compel  thee  to  quit  the  name  of  a  samt  o^  a 
man:  to  forbear  numbering  thyself  with  any  that  pretend 
to  immortality,  and  go  sees  pasture  among  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  with  them  that  live  that  low,  animal  life  that 
thou  dost,  and  expect  no  other. 

And  when  thou  so  fallest  in  with  the  world,  how  highly 
dost  thou  gratify  the  pretending  and  usurping  god  of  iti 
The  gtedX  fomenter  of  the  sensual,  worloly  genius  ;b  the 
spirit  itself  that  works  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  and 
makes  them  follow  the  course  of  the  world,  holds  them 
fast  bound  in  worldly  lusts,  and  leads  them  captive  at  his 
will;  causes  them  (after  his  own  serpentine  manner)  to 
creep  and  crawl  in  the  dust  of  the  eartn.  He  is  most  inti- 
mate to  Ais  apostate  world  j  informs  it  (as' it  were)  and 
actuates  it  in  every  part;  is  even  one  great  soul  to  it. 
«  The  ^hole  world  lies  in  that  wicked  one;  as  the  body, 
by  the  best  philosophers,  is  said  to  be  in  the  soul.  The 
world  is  said  to  be  <i  convicted  when  he  is  judged.  He 
havinff  fallen  from  a  state  of  blessedness  in  God,  hath  in- 
volved the  world  with  himself  in  the  same  apostacy  and 
condenmation ;  and  labours  to  keep  them  fiist  m  the  bands 
of  death.  The  great  Redeemer  of  souls  makes  this  his 
business,  'to  loose  and  dissolve  the  work  of  the  devil. 
With  that  wicked  one  thou  compliest  against  thy  own  soul 
and  the  Redeemer  of  it,  while  thou  neglectest  to  desire 
and  pursue  this  blessedness.  This  is  thy  debasement,  and 
his  triunq>h ;  the  vile  succumbency  gives  him  the  day  and 
his  will  upon  thee.  He  desires  no  more  than  that  he  may 
suppress  m,thee  all  heavenly  desires,  and  keep  thee  thps  a 
slave  and  a  prisoner  (confined-^  in  thy  spirit  to  this  low, 
dark  dungeon)  by  thy  own  consent  While  thou  remain- 
est  without  desire  alter  heaven,  he  is  secure  of  thee,  as 
knowing  then  thou,  wilt  take  no  other  way,  but  what  wiU 
bring  thee  unto  the  same  eternal  state  wita  himself  in  the 
end.  He  is  jealous  over  thee,  that  thou  direct  not  a  de- 
sire nor  glance  an  eye  heaven-ward.  While  thou  dost 
not  so,  thou  art  entirely  subject,  and  ^vest  as  full  obe- 
dience to  him,  as  thy  God  requires  to  himself  in  order  to 
thy  blessedness.  But  is  it  a  thmg  tolerable  to  thy  thoughts, 
that  thou  shouldst  yield  that  heartpobedience  to  the  devil 
against  God  ?  And  this  being  the  state  of  thy  case,  what 
more  significant  expression  canst  thou  make  of  the  con- 
tempt or  Divine  goodness  ?  O  the  love  that  thou  neglect- 
eat,  while  the  most  glorious  issue  and  product  of  it  is  with 
thee  an  nndesired  thing!   Yea,  this  the  thing  itself  speaks, 


were  there  no  such  competition.  What,  that  when  eter- 
nal love  hath  conceived,  and  is  travailing  to  bring  forth 
such  a  birth :  that  when  it  invites  thee  to  an  expectation  of 
I  such  glory  shortly  to  be  revealed,  the  result  of  so  deep 
counsels  and  wonderf\il  works,  this  should  be  the  return 
from  thee,  I  desire  it  not?  Is  this  thy  gntitiMe  to  the 
Father  of  glory,  the  requital  of  the  kindness,  yea,  and  of 
the  blood,  of  thy  Redeemer  ?  If  this  blessedness  wele  not 
desirable  for  itself,  methinks  the  offerer's  hand  should  be 
a  sufficient  endearment.  But  thou  canst  not  so  divide  or 
abstract,  it  consists  in  beholding  and  bearing  his  glorious 
likeness  who  invites  thee  to  it;  and  therefore  in  the  neg- 
lect of  it  thou  most  highly  afirontest  him. 

•Yea-  further,  is  it  not  a  monstrous  unnaturalness  towards 
thyselr,  as  well  as  impie^  towards  God,  not  to  desire  that 
perfect,  final  blessedness  ?  Doth  not  every  thing  naturally 
tend  to  its  ultimate  perfection  and  proper  end?  What 
creature  would  not  witness  against  tnee,  if  thou  neglect, 
in  thine  own  capacity  and  kind,  to  aim  at  thine?  Surely 
thou  canst  not  allow  thvself  to  think  any  thing  beneath 
Uu.  worthy  to  be  owned  oy  thee,  under  that  notion,  of  thy 
highest  good  and  thy  last  end.  But  that  thy  spirit  should 
labour  under  an  aversion  towards  thy  highest  good,  to- 
wards thy  blessedness  itself,  is  not  that  a  dismal  token 
upon  thee?  If  thou  didst  disafiect  and  nauseate  the  things 
in  which  thy  present  life  is  bound  up,  and  without  whidi 
thou  canst  not  live,  wouldst  thou  not  think  thy  case  de- 
plorate  ?  What  dost  thou  think  wiU  became  of  thy  soul, 
whose  everlasting  life  is  bound  up  in  that  very  good  which 
thou  desirest  not ;  which  cannot  live  that  life  without  that 
good,  nor  with  it,  if  thou  hast  no  desire  to  it?  O  the  eternal 
resentments  thy  eoul  will  have  of  this  cruelty  r  to  be  with- 
held firom  that  wherein  its  life  lies !  Wouldst  thou  not 
judge  him  unnatural  that  should  kill  his  brother,  assassin 
his  father,  starve  his  child?  What  shall  be  said  of  him 
that  destroy  himself?  How  may  that  soul  lament  that  ever 
it  was  thine ;  and  say,  O  that  I  had  rather  been  of  any  such 
lower  kind,  to  have  animated  a  fly,  to  have  inspirited  a 
vile  worm,  rather  than  to  have  served  a  reasonable  beast, 
that  by  me  knew  the  good  it  would  never  follow,  and  did 
not  desire  1  Bnt  if  thou  hast  any  such  desires,  in  a  low 
degree,  after  this  blessedness,  as  thou  thinkest  may  entitle 
thee  to  the  name  thou  bearest,  of  a  saint,  a  Christian.;  is 
it  not  still  very  unnatural  to  pursue  a  eood,  approved  by 
thy  stated  judgment  as  best  in  itself,  ana  for  thee,  with  so 
unproportionable^  so  slothful  desires?  For  the  same  rea- 
son thou  dost  desire  it  at  all,  thou  shouldst  desire  it  much ; 
yea,  and  still  more  and  more,  till  thou  attain  it,  and  be 
swallowed  up  into  it  Thy  best  and  last  good  thou  canst 
never  desire  too  much.  And  let  it  be  considered  by  thee, 
that  the  temper  thou  thinkest  thyself  innocent  of,  an  habi- 
tual prevalent  disaffection  to  the  true  blessedness  of  saints, 
may  for  ought  thou  knowest  be  upon  thee ;  while  it  ap- 
pears thou  art  so  very  near  the  borders  of  it ;  and  it  appears 
not  with  such  certainty  that  thou  partake^  not  in  it.  It  is 
not  so  easy  a  matter,  critically  to  distinguish  and  conclude 
of  the  lowest  de^free  (in  ki/pUheti^  or  with  application  to 
thy  own  case)  ol  that  desire  which  is  necessary  to  quali^ 
thee  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  blessedness.  And  is  it  not 
a  matter  both  of^  shame  and  terror,  that  thou  shouldst  de- 
sire thv  blessedness  so  faintly,  as  not  to  know  whether  thou 
truly  desire  it  at  all.  'Tis  true,  that  a  certainty,  amongst 
such  as  may  be  sincere,  is  very  little  common :  out  whence 
proceeds  it.  but  from  their  too  common,  inaulged  ^oth; 
out  of  which  all  this  is  designed  to  awaken  thee.  And  the 
commonness  whereof  doth  as  little  detract  from  the  re- 
proach and  sinfulness,  as  fh>m  the  danger  of  it.  'Tis  bnt 
a  poor  defence,  for  wnat  is  intrinsically  evil  in  itself,  that 
it  is  common. 

But  further,  as  the  case  is,  this  is  so  reproachful  a  thing, 
even  in  common  estimate,— not  to  desire  heaven  and  eter- 
nal glory,  or  to  desire  it  with  very  cold  and  careless  desires 
—that  there  are  few  will  profess  it,  or  own  it  to  be  their 
temper;  much  fewer  that  will  undertake  to  excuse  or 
justify  it.  'Tis  80  evilly  thought  of,  that  among  merely 
sober  md  rational  men,  it  can  never  find  an  advocate,  or 
any  that  will  afibrd  it  patronage.  The  generality  pretend 
a  desire  of  going  to  heaven,  and  being  with  God.  If  any 
be  ao  observant  of  themselves  as  to  snow,  and  so  ingenu- 
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oos  as  to  confeajit  oCkerwise  with  them,  they  complain  of 
it  as  their  fhnlt,  and  say,  they  would  fain  have  it  rearessed, 
bat  are  far  from  assuming  that  confidence,  to  defend  or 
plead  for  it  Consider  then,  wilt  thou  persist  in  such  a 
temper  and  disposition  of  mind  as  all  men  condemn:  and 
be  guilty  df  so  odious  a  thing,  as  shall  be  censured  and 
blamed  DY  the  common  concurrent  vote  and  judjnnent  of 
mankind  1  Thou  wonldst  be  ashamed  to  stand  forth  and 
profess  q>enly  to  men,  that  thou  deauwst  an  earthly  feli- 
city more  than  a  blessedness  iu  heaven }  or  at  least,  that 
thou  art  so  indifferent  and  the  scales  hang  so  even  with 
thee,  that  thou  canst  nardlv  tell  which  way  they  incline 
most  And  art  thou  not  ashamed  that  this  should  be  thy 
usual  temper ;  how  much  soever  thou  conceal  it  from  the 
notice  ana  observation  of  the  world  1  Moreover,  how  can 
it  escape  thy  serious  reflection,  that  if  thou  pretend  it 
otherwise  with  thee,  'tis  but  to  add  one  sin  to  another,  and 
cover  thy  carnality  with  h]rpocrisy  and  dissimulation  1 
Yea,  while  thou  continuest  in  that  temper  of  spirit,  no^  to 
desire  this  blessedness  as  thy  supreme  end.  the  whole  of 
thy  religion  is  but  an  empty  show,  an  artificial  disguise ; 
it  carries  an  appearance  ana  pretence,  as  if  thou  wast  aim- 
ing at  Grod  and  glory,  while  thy  heart  is  set  another  way, 
and  the  bent  of  thy  soul  secretly  carries  thee  a  counter- 
course.  Hath  not  religion  an  aspect  towards  blessedness  1 
What  mean  thy  praying,  thy  hearing^  thy  sacramental 
communion,  if.  thou  have  not  a  design  for  eternal  glory  1 
What  makest  thou  in  this  way,  if  thou  have  not  thy  heart 
set  towards  this  end  1 

Nor  is  it  more  dishonest  and  unjust,  than  it  is  foolish 
and  absurd,  that  the  disposition  and  tendency  of  thy  soul 
should  be  directly  contrary  to  the  only  design  of  the  reli- 
gion thoa  professest  and  doth  externally  practise.  Thy 
Mofessioa  and  desires  are  nothing  but  selr-contradiction. 
Thou  art  continually  running  counter  to  thyself ;  outward- 
ly pursuing  what  thou  inwardly  declinest  Thy  real  end 
(wnich  caji  be  no  other  than  what  thou  really  desirest  and 
settest  thy  heart  upon^  and  thy  visible  way  are  auite  con- 
trary :  so  that  while  tnon  continuest  the  course  or  religion, 
in  which  thou  art  engaged,  having  taken  down  from  before 
thine  eyes  the  end  wnich  thou  shouldst  be  aiming  at,  and 
which  alone  religion  can  aptly  subserve,  thy  religion  hath 
no  design  or  end  at  alLnone  at  least'which  thou  wouldst 
not  be  ashamed  to  proiess  and  own.  Indeed  this  temper 
of  heart  I  am  now  pleading  against,  an  undesirousness  or 
indifferency  of  spirit  towards  the  eternal  glory,  renders  re- 
liffion  the  vainest  thing  in  the  world.  For  whereas  all  the 
otber  actions  of  our  lives  have  their  stated,  proper  ends, 
religion  hath  in  this  ease  npne  at  all ;  none  to  which  it 
hath  any  designation  in  this  natur'e,  or  any  aptness  to  sub- 
serve. This  monstrous  absurdity  it  infers,  (ajia  how  strange 
is  it,  that  it  should  hot  be  reflected  on  1)  That  whereas  if 
you  ask:  any  man  of  common  understanding,  what  he  doth 
this  or  that  action  for,  especially  if  they  be  stated  actions, 
done  by  him  in  an  ordinary  course,  he  can  readily  tell 
you,  for  sach  and  such  an  end :  but  ask  him  why  he  con- 
tinues any  practice  of  religion,  he  cannqtt  say  (in  this  case) 
for  what  For  can  any  man  imagine  what  other  end  reli- 
non  naturally  serves  for,  but  to  bring  men  to  blessedness  1 
Which  being  no  other  thing  than  what  hath  been  here  de- 
scribed ;  such  as  are  found  not  to  desire  it  really  and  su- 
premely,  as  their  end,  can  have  no  real  attainable  eni[  of 
their  beinc  religious  at  all.  To  drive  on  a  continued 
course  and  series  of  actions  in  a  visible  pursuit  of  that 
which  they  desire  not,  and  have  n9mind  to,  is  such  apiece 
of  foUy,  so  fond  and  vain  a  trifling,  that  as  I  remember 
Cicero  reports  Cato  to  have  said  concerning  the  sooth- 
sayers of  nis  time,  he  did  wonder  they  could  look  in  one 
another's  faces  and  not  laugh ;  (being  conscious  to  each 
otheif  s  imnostures,  and  the  vanity  of  their  profession ;)  so 
one  woula  as  justly  wonder  that  the  generality  of  carnal^ 
men  (who  may  shrewdly  guess  at  the  temper  of  one  an-^ 
others  minds,}  do  not  laugh  at  each  other,  that  they  are 
jointly  engaged  in  such  exercises  of  religion,  to  the  design 
whereof  the  commmi  and  Agreed  temper  of  their  spirits  do 
80  little  correspond.  As  iTall  were  m  very  good  earnest 
for  heaven,  wnen  each  one  knows  for  himself,  and  may 
(poasihly  with  more  truth  than  chffrity)  suppoee  of  the 
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restj  that  if  they  mifl^t  always  ooQtijrae  in  thsir  earthly 
s^ons,  they  had  rather  never  come  there.  And  therefore 
that  they  desire  it  not  supremely,  and  so  not  as  their  end 
at  all ;  consider  it  then,  that  thy  no^esire  of  Uiis  blessed 
state  quite  dispirits  thy  religion,  utterly  ravishes  away  its 
soul,  leaves  it  a  dead,  foolish,  vain  thing,  renders  it  an  idle 
impertinent^,  not  a  mean  to  a  valuable  end.  This  desire 
is  tne  life  of'^religion :  all  duties  and  exercises  of  piety  are 
without  it,  but  empty  formalities,  solemn  pieces  of^pagean- 
try;  every  service  done  to  God,  out  the  sacrifice  of  a  fool, 
if^not  animated  by  the  desire  of  final  blessedness  in  him, 
and  be  not  part  of  our  way  thither,  a  means  designed  to 
the  attainment  of  it ;  whicn  nothing  can  be,  that  we  are 
not  put  upon  by  the  virtue  of  the  desired  end.  Without 
this,  religion  is  not  itself.  A  continuance  in  well-doing 
is  as  it  were  the  body  of  it ;  and  therein  a  seeking  honour^ 
fflory,  and  immortality,  the  soul  and  spirit.  The  desire  of  a 
hfoavenly  country  must  run  through  the  whole  coarse  of 
our  earthly  pil^image :  it  were  omerwise  a  continued  er- 
ror, an  uncertam  wandering,  no  steady  tending  towards  our 
end :  so  that  thou  art  a  mere  vagrant,  if  this  desire  do  not 
direct  thy  course  towards  thy  Father's  house.  And  me- 
thinks  all  this  should  make  thee  even  ashamed  of  thyself, 
.if  thou  canst  not  find  this  desire  to  have  a  settled  resi- 
dence, and  a  ruling  power  in  thy  soul.    Then, 

3.  Sense  of  praise  should  signify  something  too,  as  the 
apostle.  Whatsoever  thin^  are— pure,  lovely,  dec.  If  there 
be  any  virtue,— any  praise,  think  of  these  things.  And 
hath  not  the  eternal  glory  those  characters  upon  it  of  pu- 
rity and  loveliness  beyond  all  things  1  Is  it  not  a  laudable 
and  praiseworthy  thmgTi  to  have  a  heart  and  mind  set 
upon  that  7  The  blessed  Gh>d  puts  a  note  of  excellency 
upon  this  teniper  of  spirit :  t  But  they  desire  a  better  coun- 
tiy,  that  is.  a  neavenly ;.  wherefore  Uod  is  not  ashamed  to 
be  called  their  God,  dDC.  This  renders  them  a  people  wor- 
thy of  him  who  ham  called  them  to  his  kingdom  and  glo- 
ry;  r  fit  for  him  to  own  a  relation  to.  Ha4  they  been  of 
low,  terrene  spirits,  he  would  have  accounted  it  a  shame 
to  hini,  to  have  gone  under  the  name  and  cognizance  of 
their  uod.  But  inasmuch  as  they  desire  the  heavenly 
country,  have  learnt  to  trample  this  terrestrial  world, 
cannot  be  contained  within  this  lower  sphere,  nor  satis^ 
themselvep  in  earthly  things ;  they  now  discover  a  certain 
excellency.of  spirit,  lii  respect  whereof,  God  is  not  ashamed 
to  own  a  relation  to  them,  before  all  the  world  to  be  called 
their  God:  to  let  men  see  what  account  he  makes  of  such 
a  spirit.  Yea,  this  is  the  proper,  genuine  spirit  and  tem- 
per of  a  saint,  which  affrees  to  him  as  he  is  such*  He  is 
begotten  to  the  eternal  inheritance.  A  disposition  (and 
therein  a  desire)  to  it  is  in  his  very  nature,  (the  new  nature 
he  hath  received,)  implanted  there  from  his  original  He 
is  bom  spirit  of  Spirit,  and  by  that  Mrth  is  not  entitled 
only,  but  adapted  and  suited  also  to  mat  pure  and  spirit- 
ual state  of  blessedness.  That  grace,  by  the  appearance 
whereof  men  are  made  Christians,  teaches  also,  instructs 
to  this  very  thing,  to  look.for  this  blessed  hope,  the  glori- 
ous appearance  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ:  that  which  you  know  consummates  that  blessed- 
ness. For  when  Christ,  who  is  their  life,  shall  appear, 
then  shall  they  also  appeisir  with  him  in  ^lory ;  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  divine  nature,  their  spirits  escape  and  get 
up  above  this  corrupt,  impure  world.  That  new  nature 
is  a  holy  flame  that  carries  their  hearts  upwards  towards 
heaven. 

Further,  such  desires  appear  hence  to  be  of  divine  ori- 
ginal, an  inftision  fh>m  the  blessed  Gh>d  himself.  That 
nature  is  firom  him  immediately  in  which  they  are  implant- 
ed. The  apostle  speaking  of  his  earnest,  panting  desire  h 
to  have  mortality  swallowed  up  of  life,  presently  adds,  He 
that  wrought  us  to  the'  self-same  thing  is  God.  They  are 
obedient  desires ;  the  soul's  present  answer  i  to  the  heaven 
ly  cdll;  by  which  Gh>d  calls  it  to  his  kingdom  and  glory 
k  This  glory  is  (as  hath  been  formerly  noted)  the  very  term 
of  that  calling,  i  The  God  of  all  grace  hath  called  us  into, 
his  eternal  glory,  by  Christ  Jesus.  The  glorified  state  ie 
n  the  mark,  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
'Tis  the  matter  of  the  apostle^s  thank^ving  unto  God 
on  the  behalf  of  the  Tlienalonians,  that  B  they  were  ealled 
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W  hsi  Gafepll,  to  tlM  ^iNainiiig  of  the  clory  of  our 'Lord 
MO*  Giinst.  When  the  soul  desires  thk  gl«ty,  it  obedi- 
ently answers  this  call.  This  is  a  eompiiimce  and  subjec- 
tion of  heart  to  it.  How  lovely  and  becoming  a  thin^  is 
this,  when  Gfo4  touches  the  heart  with  a  stamp  and  im- 
press of  glory,  and  it  forthwith  tunis  itself  to  that  very 
point,  and  stands  directly  bent  towards  the  state  of  glory ; 
IS  not  wajTward  or  jwrverse,  but  herein  yields  itself  to 
God,  and  complies  with  the  Divine  pleasure.  Buch  de- 
sires have  much  in  them  of  a  child-Ulce  ingenuity ;  to  de- 
aire  the  sieht  of  a  father's  face :  when  this  is  the  intimate 
sense  of  the  soul,  Show  me  the  Father  and  it  suffices. 
To  desire  the  ftdlest  conformity  to  his  nature  and  will,  to 
be  perfect  as  tiiat  heavenlv  Father  is  perfect,  what  doth 
bettor  become  a  child  1  Tney  are  generous  desires ;  they 
aim  at  perfection,  the  highest  that  created  nature  is  capar 
ble  of;  not  eont^ited  to  nave  had  some  glances  of  Divme 
elory,  some  strokes  and  lines  of  his  image,  but  aspiring  to 
rail-eyed  visions,  a  perfect  likeness.  They  are  victorious 
desires ;  they  (as  it  were)  ride  in  triumph  over  the  world 
and  every  sublunary  thingj  they  must  be  supposed  to 
have  conquered  sensual  inclmations,  to  have  got  the  mas- 
tery over  terrene  dispositions  and  affections.  With  what 
holy  contempt  and  scorn  of  every  earthly  thing  doth  that 
lofty  soul  quit  this  diity  world  and  ascend,  that  is  power- 
Ailly  carried  by  its  own  desire  towards  that  blessed  state  t 
The  desire  of  such  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  as  might  trans- 
form into  his  likeness,  and  pass  the  soul  through  aU  degrees 
of  conformity  to  him,  till  it  attain  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  become  like  a  risen,  l^lorified  J^sus  ;  such  a  de- 
sire 1  say,  if  it  make  all  things  seem  as  loss  and  dung  in 
comparison,  (evto  a  formal,  spiritless  religbn  itself,)  will 
it  not  render  this  world  the  most  despicable  dunghill  of  all 
the  resti  Try  such  a  soul  if  you  can,  tempt  it  down  to 
enjoy  a  flattering,  kind  world,  or  to  please  it  when  angry 
and  unkind.  When  desires  after  this  glory  are  once  awar 
kened  into  an  active,  lively  vigour,  when  the  fire  is  kin- 
dled, and  the  flame  ascends,  and  this  refined  spirit  is  joy- 
fully ascending  therein,  see  if  you  can  draw  it  backhand 
maire  it  believe  this  world  amoreregardable  thing.  Why 
should  not  all  those  considerations  make  thee  in  love  witn 
this  blessed  frame  of  spirit,  and  restless  till  thou  find  thy- 
self incapable  of  being  satisfied  with  any  thing  but  divine 
tikenessi 

6.  Rule.  That  wMle  we  cannot  as  yet  attain  the  mark 
and  end  of  our  desires,  we  jrield  not  to  a  comfortless  des- 
pondency in  the  wav,  out  maintain  in  our  hearts  a  lively 
]ov,  in  the  hope  that  nereafter  we  shall  attaii^  it.  We  are  not 
aH  this  while  persaatUi^Bf  to  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  an 
unattainable  good.  Spiritual  desires  are  also  rational,  and 
do  therefore  inV^olve  nope  with  them ;  and  that  hope  ought 
to  infer  and  cherish  joy.  Ho^less  desire  is  fhll  of  tor- 
ment, and  must  needs  banish  i^  from  that  breast  which  it 
hath  got  the  possession  of.  ^Tis  a  disconsolate  thing,  to 
desire  what  we  must  never  expect  to  enjoy,  and  are  utter- 
ly unlikely  ever  to  compass.  But  these  desires  are  part 
<Kf  the  new  creature,  which  is  not  of  such  a  composition, 
as  to  have  ajprinciple  of  endless  trouble  and  disquiet  in  it- 
self. The  Father  of  mercies  is  not  so  little  merciful  to 
his  own  child,  to  lay  it  under  a  necessity,  from  its  very 
natural  constitution^  of  being  for  ever  miserable  by  the  de- 
sire of  that  which  it  can  never  have.  It  had  been  very 
unlike  the  workmanship  of  Qod.  to  make  a  creature  to 
which  it  should  be  necessary  to  desire,  and  impossible  to 
enjoy  the  same  thing.  Ko ;  but  as  he  has  given  noly  souls, 
(as  to  the  present  case,)  great  incentives  of  desire,  so  doth 
he  afford  them  proportionable  encouragement  of  hope 
also;  and  that  hope  intervening,  can  very  well  reconcile 
desire  and  joy,  ana  looge  them  together  in  the  same  bosom. 
So  that  as  It  is  a  thing  capable  of  no  ezcuse,tohear  of  this 
blessedness  and  not  desire  it ;  so  it  would  be,  to  desire  and 
not  expect  it,  to  expect  it,  and  not  rejoice  in  it,  even  while 
we  are  under  that  expectation.  And  it  must  be  a  very 
raised  joy  that  shall  answer  to  the  expectation  of  so  great 
things.  If  one  should  give  a  stranfi«r  to  Christianity  an 
teconnt  of  the  Christian  hopes,  and  tell  him  what  they 
expect  to  be  and  enjoy,  ere  long :  he  would  sure  promise 
himself,  to  find  so  many  angels  dwelling  in  human  flesh, 
and  reckon  when  he  came  among  them  he  should  be  as 
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amidst  the  heavenly  chtiit ;  emry  one  ftdl  of  joy  «id 
praise.  He  would  expect  to  find  us  living  on  earth,  as  the 
mhabitants  of  heaven,  as  so  many  pieces  of  immortal 
glory  lately  dropped  down  from  above,  and  shortly  agaia 
returning  thither.  He  would  look  to  nnd,  everv  whete  in 
the  Christian  world,  incarnate  glorv  sparkling  through  the 
over-shadowing  veil ;  and  wonder  how  this  earthly  sphere 
should  be  able  to  contain  so  many  great  souls.  But  when 
he  draws  nearer  tons,  and  observes  the  course  and  carriage 
of  our  Uves,  when  he  sees  us  walk  as  other  men,  and  con- 
siders the  strange  disagreement  of  our  daily  conversation 
to  our  so  great,  avowed  hopes,  and  how  little  sense  of  joy 
and  pleasure  we  discover  ourselves  to  conceive  in  themi 
would  he  not  be  ready  to  say,  "  Sure  some  or  other  (will- 
ine  only  to  amuse  the  world  with  the  noise  of  strange 
thmgs)  have  composed  a  reli^on  for  these  men,  which  they 
themselves  understand  nothmg  of.  If  they  do  tAopi  and 
own  it  for  theirs,  they  understand  not  their  own  pretences; 
they  are  tau^t  to  speak  some  big  words,  or  to  give  a  fhint 
or  seeming  assent  to  such  as  roeak  them  in  their  names, 
but  tis  impossible  they  should  oe  in  good  earnest,  or  be- 
lieve themselves  in  what  they  say  and  profess."  And  what 
reply  then  should  we  be  able  to  make  1  For  who  can  think 
that  any  who  acknowledge  a  God,  and  understand  at  all 
what  that  name  imports,  should  value  at  so  low  a  rate,  as 
we  (Visibly)  do.  the  eternal  fruition  of  his  glory,  and  a  pre- 
sent sonship  to  him,  the  pledge  of  so  great  a  hope.  He  that 
is  bom  heir  to  great  honours  and  possessions,  though  he 
be  upon  great  uncertainties  as  to  tne  enjoyment  of  them, 
(for  now  many  interveniences  may  prevent  him  ?)  yet 
when  he  come  to  understand  his  possibilities  and  expec- 
tancies, how  big  doth  he  look  and  speak !  what  grandeur 
doth  he  put  on  I  His  hop6s  form  his  spirit  and  deportment. 
But  is  it  proportionably  so  with  usi  Do  our  hopes  fin  our 
hearts  with  joy,  our  mouths  with  praise,  and  clothe  our 
faces  with  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  make  a  holy  alacrity  i^ 
pear  in  all  our  conversations? 

But  let  not  the  design  of  this  discourse  be  mistaken.  'Tis 
not  a  presumptuous  confidence  I  would  encourage,  nor  a 
vain  ostentation,  nor  a  disdaintVil  over-looking  of  others 
whom  we  fancy  ourselves  to  excel.  Such  things  hold  no 
proportion  with  a  Christian  spirit.  His  is  a  modest,  hum- 
ble exultation ;  aeerious,  severe  joy ;  suitable  to  his  soHd, 
stable  hope.  His  spirit  is  not  puffed  up  and  swollen  with 
air,  it  is  not  big  by  an  inflation,  or  a  fight  and  windy  tu- 
mour, but  'tis  really  filled  with  eflectual  pre-apprehensions 
of  a  weighty  glory.  His  joy  accordingly  eXerts  itself  with 
a  steady,  lively  vigour,  equally  removed  from  vain  light- 
ness and  stupidity,  from  conceitedness,  and  insensibleness 
of  his  blessed  state.  He  forgets  not  that  he  is  less  than  the 
least  of  Ood's  mercies,  but  disowns  not  his  title  to  the 
greatest  of  them.  He  abases  himself  to  the  dust,  in  the 
sense  of  his  own  vileness ;  but  in  the  admiration  of  Divine 
grace,  he  rises  as  high  as  heaven.  In  his  humiliation  he 
afiecls  to  equal  himself  with  worms,  in  his  joy  and  praise, 
with  angels.  He  is  never  unwilling  to  diminish  himself, 
but  afiraid  of  detracting  anything  tram  the  love  of  God,  or 
the  issues  of  that  love.  But  most  of  all  he  magnifies  (as 
he  hath  cause)  this  its  last  and  most  perfect  issue.  And 
bf  how  much  he  apprehends  his  own  unworthiness,  he  is 
tne  more  wrapt  up  mto  a  wonderful  joy,  that  such  bless- 
edness should  be  his  designed  portion.  But  now,  how  lit- 
tle do  we  find  in  ourselves  of  this  blessed  fhune  of  spirit ! 
How  remote  are  we  from  it  1  Let  us  but  inquire  a  little 
into  our  own  souls :  aft  there  not  too  apparent  sjrmptoms 
with  us  of  the  little  joy  we  take  in -the  fore-thoughts  of  A»- 
ture  blessedness  1    For. 

First,  How  few  thoughts  have  we  of  it !  What  any  delight 
in,  they  remember  often.  'Tis  said  of  the  same  pefton, 
that  0  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and  that  in  his 
law  he  doth  meditate  day  and  ni^ht.  And  when  the 
Psalmist  professes  his  own  delight  m  God's  statutes,  he 
adds,  9 1  will  not  forget  thy  word.  Should  we  not  be  as 
unapt  to  forget  heaven,  if  our  delight  were  there  7  Bm  do 
not  days  pass  with  us,  wherein  we  can  idlow  ourselves  no 
leisure  to  mind  the  eternal  glory  |  when  yet  vanities  throng 
in  upon  us,  without  any  obstructian  or  cmeekl  And  (what 
is  consequent  herewon)  how  seldom  is  this  blessed  state 
the  satiject  of  onr  discourse!    How  often  do  Christiails 
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meet,  and  not  a  word  of  hearen  I  O  heav^,  cania]  hearts ! 
Our  ikome  and  eternal  blessedness  in  this,  appears  to  be 
foreolten  among  ns.  How  often  mvLj  a  person  converse 
wi&  us,  ere  he  understood  our  relation  to  the  heavenly 
conntry  t  If  exiles  meet  in  a  foreign  land,  what  pleasant 
discoarse  have  they  of  home !  They  suffer  not  one  ano- 
ther to  forget  it.  Such  was  their  remembrance  of  Sion, 
who  sat  together  bemoaning  themselves  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  a  making  mention  of  it,  as  the  phrase  is  often 
used.  And  methmks  (even  as  to  this  remembrance)  it 
should  be  our  own  common  resolution  too ;  If  we  forget 
thee,  O  Jerusalem ;  if  we  forget  to  make  mention  of  thee, 
O  thou  city  of  the  Uving  God ;  let  our  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning ;  opr  ton^e  shall  sooner  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  our  mouth :  and  so  it  would  be^  did  we  prefer  that  hea- 
venly Jerusalem  above  our  chief  ]oy. 

Again  J  How  liule  doth  it  weigh  with  us{  It  serves  not 
to  outweigh  the  smallest  trouble;  if  we  have  not  our  car- 
nal desire  in  every  thing  gratified,  if  any  thing  fall  out 
cross  to  our  inclinations,  this  glory  goes  tor  nothing  with 
us.  Our  discontents  swallow  up  our  hopes  and  joys ;  and 
heaven  is  reckoned  as  a  thing  ot  nought.  If  when  outward 
troubles  afflict  or  threaten  us,  we  could  have  the  certain 
prospect  of  better  days,  that  would  sensibly  revive  and 
please  ns.  Yea,  can  we  not  please  ourselves  with  very 
uncertain  groundless  hopes  or  Uiis  kind,  without  promise 
or  valuable  reason  1  But  to  be  told  of  a  recompense  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  just,  of  a  day  when  we  shall  see  the 
face  of  God,  and  be  satisfied  with  nis  likeness ;  this  is  in- 
sipid and  without  savor  to  us,  and  affords  us  but  cold  com- 
fort. The  uncertain  things  of  time  signify  more  with  vs 
than  the  certain  things  of  eternity. ,  Can  we  think  *tis  all 
this  while  well  with  us  1  Can  we  think  this  a  tolerable 
evil,  or  suffer  with  patience  such  a  distemper  of  spirit  1 
Methinks  it  should  make  us  even  weary  of  ourselves,  and 
solicitous  for  an  effectual,  speedy  redress. 

The  redress  must  be  more  iii  our  own  doing  (striving 
with  our  souls  and  with  God  for  them)  than  in  what  any 
man  can  say.  Most  of  the  considerations  under  that  fore- 
going rule,  are  with  little  variation  applicable  to  this  pre- 
sent purpose.  I  shall  here  annex  only  some  few  mibordi- 
nate  directions;  which  ma^r  lead  us  into  this  blessed  state 
of  life,  and  give  us  some  joyful  foretastes  of  the  future 
blessedness,  according  as  our  spirits  shall  comply  with 
them.  Bat  expect  not  to  be  cured  by  prescriptions,  with- 
out using  them ;  or  that  heavenly  joy  can  be  the  ereature 
of  mortal,  unregarded  breath ;  we  can  only  prescribe 
means  and  methods  through  which  God  may  be  pleased  to 
descend,  and  in  which  thou  art  diligently  to  insist  and 
wait  And  because  I  cannot  well  suppose  thee  ignorant, 
where  much  is  said  to  this  purpose,  I  shall  therefore  say 
little.  1-    i~«  » 

I.  Possess  thy  soul  with  the  apprehension,  that  thou  art 
not  at  liberty  in  this  matter;  but  that  there  is  a  certain 
spiritual  delectatioD,  which  is  incumbent  on  thee  as  indis- 
pensable daty.  Some,  whose  morose  tempers  do  more 
estrange  them  from  delights,  think  themselves  more  espe- 
cially concerned,  to  banish  eveir  thing  of  that  kind  from 
their  religion,  and  fanc^  it  only  to  consist  in  sour  and 
righteous  severities.  Otners  seem  to  think  it  arbitrary  and 
indifferent ;  or  that,  if  they  live  in  a  continual  sadness  and 
dejection  of  spirit,  'tis  only  their  infelicity,  not  their  fault ; 
and  apprehend  not  the  obligation  that  is  upon  them  b]jr  a 
divine  law,  otherwise  to  manage  and  order  their  spirits. 
But  what  then,  are  such  words  thought  to  be  spoken  at 
random :  Her  ^  ways  are  wajrs  of  pleasanmess ;  The  Lord 
is  the  portion  of  mine  inheritance :  The  lines  are  fallen  to 
me  in  pleasant  phices,  (or,  in  the  midst  of  pleasantness,  as 
the  expression  nath  been  noted  to  siniify :)  Do  such  pre- 
cepts carrjT  no  sense  with  them  1  '  Delight  thyself  in  the 
Lord :  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say,  re- 
joice ;  with  many  more  1  Do  all  passages  of  this  kind  in 
Scripture  stand  for  ciphers,  or  were  they  put  in  them  by 
chance  1  Is  there  sncn  a  thing  as  an  aptitude  to  delectar 
tion  in  our  natures ;  and  doth  the  sanctification  thereof  en- 
title the  joy  of  saints  to  a  place  among  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit ;  •  and  yet  is  the  exercise  of  it  to  have  no  place  in 
tteir  hearts  and  practice  1  Do  not  tbiak  you  are  perautted 
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80  to  extinguish  or  frustrate  so  oonsideraBle  a  principle  of 
the  divine  life.  Know,  that  the  due  exercise  of  it  is  a  part 
of  the  order  and  discipline  of  God's  family :  that  it  is  a 
constitution  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom  both  to 
cherish  his  own,  and  invite  in  strangers  to  him :  yea,  that 
is  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  whole  gospel  revelation,  that 
what  is  discovered  to  us  of  the  wora  of  life,  was  purposely 
written  to  draw  souls  into  fellowship  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  that  their  joy  might  be  full :  tthat  the  ministers 
of  this  gospel  are  therefore  styled  the«  helpers  of  Aeir  joy. 
Therefore,  though  here  it  be  not  required  nor  allowed,  that 
you  should  indiuge  a  vain,  trifling  levity,  or  a  sensual  joy, 
or  that  you  should  rejoice  you  Imow  not  why,  (imitating 
the  laughter  of  a  fool,)  or  inopportunely,  when  your  state 
admits  it  not,  or  when  the  Lord  calls  to  mourning ;  yet 
settle  however  this  nersuasion  in  your  hearts,  that  the  se- 
rious, rational,  regular,  seasonable  exerctK  of  delight  and 
joy  is  matter  of  duty,  to  be  charged  upon  conscience,  from 
the  authority  of  God :  and  is  an  integral  part  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Christians.  And  then  sure  you  will  not  think  any 
object  more  proper  and  suitable  for  it  to  be  exercised  upon, 
than  the  foreseen  state  of  blessedness,  which  is  in  itself  a « 
fulness  of  joy ;  the  joy  of  our  Lord.  And  is,  in  the  pre* 
apprehensions  of  it,  a  more  considerable  matter  of  joy  tnan 
our  present  state  affords  us  besides  -,  and  without  relation 
whereto  we  have  no  rational  joy  at  all. 

3.  Keep  faith  in  exercise;  both  in  that  act  of  it  which 
persuades  the  soul  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  revelation, 
and  that  act  of  it  which  unites  it  to  God  through  the  Me- 
diator. The  apostle  prays  on  the  behalf  of  his  Roman 
Christians,  that  they  might  be  '  filled  with  joy  and  peace 
in  believing;  and  we  are  told,  how  effectually  ^asto  th»> 
it  supplied  the  place  of  sight.  Such  as  had  not  seen 
Christ,  (which  was  the  privile^  of  many  other  Christians 
of  that  time,)  yet  >  believing,  did  rejoice  with  jov  unspeak- 
able and  glorious.  Faith  directly  tends,  in  that  double 
office  before  mentioned,  to  excite  and  foment  this  joy. 
As  it  assents  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  revelation,  it 
realizes  the  object,  is  the  substance  and  evidence  of  the 
invisible  glory.*  As  it  unites  the  soul  wah  God  through 
Christ,  in  a  fiducial  and  obediential  closure,  it  ascertains 
our  interest  therein,  and  is  our  actual  acceptance  of  our 
blessedness  itself;  for  when  we  take  God  through  Christ 
to  be  our  Gtod,  what  is  it,  but  to  accept  him  as  our  eter- 
nal and  satisfying  portion,  whom  we  are  after  fully  to  en- 
joy, in  the  vision  and  participation  of  his  glorious  excel- 
lencies and  infinite  f\ilnes8 1  Which  two  acts  of  faith  we 
have  mentioned  together  in  one  text,— they  were  per- 
suaded of  the  promises,  and  embraced  them;  the  former 
respecting  the  truth  of  the  promises,  the  latter  the  good- 
ness of  the  thing  promised.  And'hereupon  they  confessed 
themselves  (as  it  follows)  pilgrims  and  strangers  on  earth ; 
which  abdication  of  the  earth,  as  none  of  their  country, 
could  not  be,  but  that  throueh  their  faith  they  had  a  joy- 
ous pre-apprehension  of  ihatlietter  state.  That  confession 
did  manifestly  involve  in  it  a  lively  joy,  springing  from 
the  sight  and  embrace  of  that  more  taking,  distant  good, 
which  the  promise  presented  them  with;  whence  they 
could  not  think  it  enough,  to  be  such  to  themselves  in 
their  own  thoughts  and  the  temper  of  their  minds ;  but 
they  cannot  forbear  (so  overcoming  were  their  sights  and 
tastes)  to  give  it  out,  to  speak,  and  look,  and  live,  as  those 
that  were  carried  up  in  their  spirits  above  this  earth,  and 
who  did  even  disdain  to  own  themselves  in  any  other  re- 
lation to  it  than  that  of  foreigners  and  sttangers. 

Set  thy  faith  on  work,  soul,  and  keep  it  a-work,  and 
thou  wilt  find  this  no  riddle;  it  will  be  so  with  thee  too. 
We  have  much  talk  of  faith. among  us,  and  have  the  name 
oAen  in  our  mouths,  but  how  few  are  the  real  lively  be- 
lievers !  k  it  to  be  thought  that  such  blessedness  should 
not  more  affect  our  hearts  7  nav,  would  it  not  ravish  away 
our  very  souls,  did  we  thoroughly  believe  iti  And  were 
it  our  present  daily  work,  to  renew  the  bonds  of  a  vital 
union  with  the  blessed  Gkxl,  in  whom  we  expect  to  be 
ble»ed  for  ever,  could  that  be  without  previous  gusts  of 
pteiasurel  'Tis  not  talking  of  fiuth,  but  living  by  it,  that 
will  mje  us  the  experience  of  heavenly  delights  and  jovs. 

3.  Take  heed  of  going  in  thy  practice  against  Qiy 
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light ;  of  persisting  in  a  coarse  of  known  or  suspected  sin, 
that  states  thee  in  a  direct  hostility  and  rebellion  against 
heaven,  and  can  never  suffer  thee  to  think  of  eternity  and 
the  other  world  with  comfort;  wiU  fill  thy  mind  with 
frightful  apprehensions  of  God,  render  the  sight  of  his 
face  the  most  terrible  thin^  to  thy  thoughts  thou  canst 
imagine,  and  satisfaction  with  his  likeness  the  most  im- 
po^ble  thing.  Let  a  good  understanding  and  correspond- 
ence be  continued  between  God  and  thee,  (which  is  not 
possible,  if  thou  disobeyest  the  dictates  of  thy  conscience, 
and  takest  ths  liberty  to  do  what  thou  jud^est  God  hath 
forbidden  thee,)  that  this  may  be  tny  rejoicmg.b  the  testi- 
mony of  a  good  conscience ;  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  according  to  fleshly  wisdom,  but  the 
grace  of  God,  thou  hast  had  thy  conversation.  Take  Ggd 
for  a  witness  of  thy  ways  and  walkings ;  approve  thyself 
to  his  jealous  eye ;  study  to  carry  thyself  acceptably  to- 
wards him,  and  unto  all  well  pleasing.  Let  that  be  thy 
ambition,  to  stand  right  in  his  thoughts,  to  appear  gracious 
in  his  eyes.  Hold  fast  thine  integrity,  that  thy  heart  may 
not  reproach  thee  83  long  as  thou  livest.  If  iniquity  be  in 
thy  hand,  put  it  away  *,  then  shalt  thou  lift  up  thj  face 
without  spot  and  without  fear.  Be  a  faithful  subject  of 
that  kingaom  of  God,  (and  here  conscience  rules  under 
him,)  which  consists  first  in  righteousness,  and  then  in 
peace  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thou  wilt,  so,  daily 
oehold  the  face  of  God  in  righteousness  and  with  pleasure ; 
but  wilt  most  of  all  please  thyself  to  think  of  thy  final 
appearance  before  him,  and  the  blessedness  that  shall 
ensue. 

4.  Watch  and  arm  thyself  against  the  too  forcible 
strokes  and  impressions  of  sensible  objects.  LiCt  not  the 
savour  of  such  low  vile  things  corrupt  the  palate  of  thy 
soul.  A  sensual  earthly  mind  and  heart  cannot  taste 
heavenly  delights;  they  that  are  after  the  flesh  do  savour 
the  things  of  the  flesh:  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit,  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  Labour  to  be  thoroughly  mortified « 
towards  this  world  and  the  present  state  of  things.  Look 
upon  this  scene  and  pageant  d  as  passing  away :  keep  na- 
tural appetites  under  restraint,  (the  world  and  tne  lusts  of 
it  pass  away  together,)  sensuality  is  an  impure  thing. 
Heavenly  refined  joy  cannot  live  amidst  so  much  filth. 
Yea,  and  if  thou  give  thv  flesh  liberty  too  far  in  things 
that  are  (in  specie)  lawful,  it  will  soon  get  advantage  to 
domineer  and  keep  thy  soul  in  a  depressing  servitude. 
Abridge  it  then,  and  cut  it  short,  that  thy  mind  may  be 
enlarged  and  at  Uberly,  may  not  be  thronged  and  prepos- 
sessed with  eamal  imaginations  and  affections.  •  "Let 
thv  soul'!  (if  thou  wilt  take  this  instruction  from  a  heathen) 
'*  look  with  a  ccmstant  erect  mind  into  the  undefiled  light, 
neither  darkened  nor  borne  down  towards  the  earth ;  out 
stofping  its  ears,  and  taming  its  eyes,  and  all  other  senses 
back  upon  itself:  and  quite  abolishing  out  of  itself  all 
earthly  sighs,  and  groans,  and  pleasure,  and  glories,  and 
honours,  and  disgrace;  and  having  forsaken  all  these, 
choose  for  the  guides  of  its  way,  tru^  reason  and  strong 
Jove,  the  one  whereof  will  show  it  the  way,  the  other 
make  it  easy  and  pleasant." 

5.  Having  voided  thy  mind  of  what  is  earthly  and  car- 
jial,  apply  and  turn  it  to  this  blessed  theme.  The  most 
excellent  and  the  vilest  objects  are  alike  to  thee,  while 
thou  mindest  them  not.  Thy  thoughts  possibly  bring  thee 
in  nothing  but  vexation  and  trouble,  which  would  oring 
in  as  soon  joy  and  pleasure,  didst  thou  turn  them  to  proper 
objects.  A  thought  of  the  heavenly  glory  is  as  soon  thought 
as  of  an  earthly  cross.  We  complain  the  world  troubles 
us ;  then  what  ao  we  there  1  Why  get  we  not  up,  in  our 
spirits,  into  the  quieter  region  1  What  trouble  would  the 
thoughts  of  future  glory  be  to  us  1  How  are  thoughts  and 
wits  set  on  work  for  this  flesh !  But  we  would  have  our 
souls  flourish  as  the  lilies,  without  any  thing  of  their  own 
care.  Tea,  we  make  them  toil  for  torture,  and  not  for 
joy,  revolve  an  affliction  a  thousand  times  before  and  after 
It  comes,  and  have  never  done  with  it,  when  eternal  bless- 
edness gains  not  a  thought. 

6.  Plead  earnestly  with  God  for  hi^.  Spirit.  This  is 
joT  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  or  whereof  he  is  the  atithor. 
Mmy  Christians  (as  they  must  be  called)  are  such  stran- 


^rs  to  this  work  of  im^doring  and  calling  in  the  blessed 
Spirit,  as  if  they  were  capable  of  adopting  these  words, 
We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  a  Holv 
Ghost.  That  name  is  with  them  as  an  empty  sound. 
How  hardly  are  we  convinced  of  our  necessary  depend- 
ance  on  that  free  Spirit,  as  to  all  our  trulv  spiritual  opera- 
tions! The  Spirit  is  the  very  eamesi  of  our  inheritance. 
The  foretastes  and  first-fruits  we  have  here  of  the  future 
blessedness,  the  joy  and  pleasure,  the  complacential  relishes 
we  have  of  it  beforehand,  are  by  the  gracious  vouchsafe- 
ment  and  work  of  this  blessed  Spirit.  The  thin^  that  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  wtich  have  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  arc  revealed  by  this  Spirit. 
Therefore  doth  the  apostle  direct  his  prayer  on  the  behalf 
of  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Father  of  this  glory ,f  that  he 
would  give  them  this  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation, — 
to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  their  understanding,  that  they 
might  know  the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  the  riches  of  the 
^lory  of  his  inheritance  in  (or  among)  the  saints.  And 
Its  revelation  is  such  os  begets  an  impression ;  in  respeet 
whereof,  *tis  said  also,  to  seal  up  to  the  da^  of  redemption. 
Therefore,  pray  earnestly  for  this  Spirit;  not  in  idle, 
dreaming  words  of  course,  but  as  being  really  apprehen- 
sive of  the  necessity  of  prevailing  {  and  give  not  over  till 
thou  find  that  sacred  fire  difiusing  itself  through  thy  mind 
and  heart,  to  enlighten  the  one  and  refine  the  other,  and 
so  prepossess  both  of  this  glory,  thatohy  soul  mav  be  all 
turned  into  joy  and  praise.  And  then  let  me  add  here, 
(without  the  formality  of  a  distinct  head,}  that  it  concerns 
thee  to  take  heed  of  ouenching  that  Spirit,  by  either  resist- 
ing or  neglecting  its  noly  dictates,  or,  as  the  same  precept 
is  otherwise  given,  of  grieving  the  Spirit :  he  is  by  name 
and  ofiice  the  Comforter.  The  primitive  Christians,  'tis 
said,  walked  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Is  it  equal  dealing,  to  grieve  him  whose 
business  it  is  to  comfort  thee  1  Or  canst  thou  expect  joy 
where  thou  causest  grief?  Walk  in  the  Spirit:  adore  its 
power.  Let  thy  soul  do  it  homasfe  within  tnee.  Wait  for 
Its  holy  influences,  and  yield  thyself  to  its  ducture  and 
guidance ;  so  wilt  thou  go  as  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord, 
with  everlasting  jov  upon  th^r  head,  till  thou  enter  that 
presence  where  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  ever- 
more. 

Nor  do  thou  think  it  improper  or  strange,  that  thou 
shouldst  be  called  upon  to  rejoice  in  what  thou  dost  not 
yet  possess.  Thy  hope  is  instead  of  fruition ;  *tis  an  an- 
ticipated enjoptient.  We  are  commanded  tor  rejoice  in 
hope ;  and  samts  have  professed  to  do  so,  to  ^  rejoice  even 
in  the  hope  of  the  glo^  of  God.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable 
that  should  be  thy  present  highest  joy.  For  though  vet  it 
be  a  distant  thine,  and  distinctly  revealed,  the  excellency 
of  the  object  malkes  compensation  for  both,  with  an  abun- 
dant surplusage.  As  any  one  would  mucn  more  rejoice 
to  be  assured  by  a  peat  person  of  ample  possessions  be 
^onld  make  him  his  heir  to,  (though  he  knew  not  distinct- 
ly what  they  should  be,)  than  to  see  a  shilling  already  his 
own,  with  bis  own  eyes. 
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untfldeath.    Rules.  That  we  love  not  too  nmcfatUtpreKiiilife^ 


Tberb  are  yet  two  more  rules  to  be  superadded,  that 
respect  the  season  of  this  blessedness, — ^wboi  we  awake, — 
i.  e,  not  till  we  so  out  of  time  into  eternity,  not  till  w« 
pass  out  of  the  drowsv  darkness  of  our  present  state,  till 
the  night  be  over  with  us,  and  the  vigorous  light  of  the 
everlasting  day  do  shine  upon  us.  Hence  therefbre  it  will 
be  further  necessary. 

Rule  7.  That  while  the  appointed  proper  season  of  this 
blessedness  ii  not  yet  come,  (i.  e.  till  God  shall  vouchsafe 
to  translate  us  from  our  present  earthly  state,)  we  con^mse 
our  spirits  to  a  patient  expectation  of  it  Upon  a  twofold 
account,  the  exerciae  of  patience  is  very  requisite  ift  tfae 
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present  ease,  'Hz.  both  in  respect  of  this  very  ezpectaticm 
Itself,  and  also  in  respect  of  the  concomitant  miseries  of 
this  expecting  state,  in  the  former  respect,  an  abjeiU  good 
IS  (he  matter  oTourpatieTUXi  m  the  kMer^prcsentj  and  incum- 
benl  evil.  It  falls  more  directly  in  our  way,  to  speak  to  the 
exercise  of  paHence  upon  the  former  account,  yet  as  to  the 
htter,  (though  it  be  more  eotlaterad  as  to  our  present 
purpose,)  it  cannot  be  unseasonable  briefly  to  consider 
that  also. 

Firsts  therefore,  The  very  expectation  itself  of  this  bless- 
edness, renders  patience  very  requisite  to  our  present 
state.  Patience  hath  as  proper  and  necessary  an  exercise 
in  expecting  the  good  we  want  and  desire,  as  in  enduring 
the  evil  that  is  actually  upon  us.  The  direction,  (it  must 
be  remembered.)  intends  such  only  as  apprehend  and  de- 
sire this  blessedness  as  their  greatest  food,  whose  souls 
are  transported  with  earnest  longings  luUy  to  enjoy  what 
they  have  foretasted.  1  sm  apprehensive  enough,  that 
others  need  it  not.  There  is  no  use  of  patience  in  expect- 
ing what  we  desire  not.  But  as  ta  those  who  desire  it 
most,  and  who  therefore  are  most  concerned  in  this  ad- 
vice, it  may  possibl]^  become  a  doubt,  how  since  there  is 
sin  in  our  present  ignorance  of  God  and  unlikeness  to 
him,  this  can  be  the  matter  of  any  notience.  We  must 
therefore  know,  that  as  our  knowledge  of  God,  and  con- 
formity to  him,  are  both  our  duty  and  olessedEness,  the  mat- 
ter both  of  our  endeavour  and  of  God's  vouchsafement ; 
so  our  ignorance  of  him,  and  nnlikeness  to  him,  are  both 
our  sin  and  our  misery ;  which  misery,  rhough  Qod  hath 
graciously  removed  it  in  part,  yet  also  he  continues  it  up- 
on us  in  part,  (as  our  sad  exjperience  tells'  us,)  by  his  just 
and  wise  dispensation,  whicn  we  cannot  except  against. 
Now  therefore,  looking  upon  the  defect  of  oar  knowledge 
of  Qod  and  likeness  to  him,  under  the  former  notion, 
though  we  are  to  reflect  i^pon  ourselves  with  great  displea- 
sure and  indignation';  yet  looking  on  them  in  the  latter 
notion,  we  are  to  submit  to  the  righteous  dispensation  of 
God  with  a  meek,  unrepining  patience.  By  tnis  patience, 
therefore,  I  mean  not  a  stupid  suecumbency  under  the  re- 
maining disease  and  distemper  of  our  spirits,  in  this  our 
present  state ;  a  senseless  indifierency  and  oscftant  eesMr 
tion  from  continual  endeavours  of  further  redress ',  but  a 
silent  and  submissive  veneration  of  Dfvine  wisdom,  and- 
justice,  and  goodness,  that  are  sweetly  complicated  in  this 
procedure  with  us,  with  a  quiet,  peaceful  expectation  of 
the  blessed  issue  of  it.  This  bein^  premisetf ,  I  shall  briefly 
show,^tbat  we  have  need  of  patience,  and— thjit  We  have 
reason  for  it  in  this  present  case. 

I.  That  we  have  need  of  it,  (supposing  our  souls  are  in- 
tent upon  glory,  that  we  are  m  earnest  in  this  pursuit,) 
will  appear  upon  sundry  accounts. 

First,  The  greatness  of  the  thing  we  expect.  To  be- 
hold the  f^e  of  God,  to  be  satisfied  with  his  Bkeness. 
What  serious  heart,  apprehensive  of  its  own  concerns, 
can  withoat  much  patience,  hold  out  under  such  an  ex- 
pectation 1  How  doloyers  that  expect  the  marriage-day, 
tell  the  hours,  and  chide  the  sun  that  it  makes  no  more 
haste !  But  how  can  that  soul  contain  itself,  that  expeets 
the  most  intimate  fhiftion  of  th^  Lord  of  gloiy. 

Again,  consider  the  continual  representation  and  fre- 
quent inculcatioas  of  this  glory.  Its  vigorous,  powerftd 
beams  are,  by  often  repeated  pulsations,  continually  beat- 
ing upon  sQch  souls  as  are  intent  towards  it.  Life  and 
immortalinr  are  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel ;  and  they 
are  obliged  by  command  and  inclination  to  attend  its  dis- 
coveries. The  e^e  that  ''s  once  smitten,  Tooks  again  and 
again,  'tis  not  satisfied  with  seeinr^  and  every  renewed 
look  meets  wiUi  still  fresh  rays  of  glonr;  they  have  fre- 
quent foretastes  and  preKbations,  which  still  give  life  to 
new  desires.  To  lie  under  the  direct  stroke  of  the  powers 
of  tbit  world  to  come,  this  requires  much  patience,  to  sus- 
tain the  burden  of  such  an  ej^)ectation.  Life  itself  were 
otherwise  a  bitter  and  a  wearisome  thing.  •■  And  the  want 
of  such  foretastes,  (for  alas  they  are  not  constant,)  makes 
desire  sometimes  more  restless,  and  expectation  more  bit- 
ter and  grievous. 


Moreover,  Consider  the  nature  and  spring  of  these  de- 
sires, that  work  in  heavenly  souls  towards  this  glory.  They 
are  of  a  divine  nature  ana  original ;  he  that  hath  wrought 
us  to  this  self-same  thing  is  Grod,  2  Cor.  v.  5.  Observa  the 
tenor  of  this  proposition;  QoA  is  not  the  subject  of  pre- 
dication, but  the  predicate.  The  action  is  not  predicated 
of  God,  as  it  would  in  this  form  of  words,  God  hath 
wrought  us,  &c,  but  Grod  is  predicated  of  this  agent,  q.  d. 
this  is  the  work  of  a  Deity  j  none  but  God  could  be  the  au- 
thor of  such  desires.  That  a  soul  should  be  acted  towards 
glory  by  the  alone  power  of  an  almighty  hand !  here 
needs  a  divine  patience  to  sustam  it,  and  make  it  strong 
and  able  to  endure  such  a  motion,  where  there  is  divine 
power  to  act  and  move  it  forward.  The  frame  could  not 
nold  else,  it  must  dissolye.  The  apostle,  b  therefore,  pra]^- 
ing  for  the  Thessaloniaiis,  that  God  would  direct  their 
hearts  into  the  Iov«  of  himself,  (which  could  not  but  in- 
flame their  soufs  with  a  desire  of  a  perfect  vision  and  en- 
joyment,) presently  adds,  and  into  the  patient  waiting  for 
df  Christ.  Where  we  cannot  by  the  way  but  reflect  upon 
the  admirable  constitution  and  equal  temper  of  the  new 
creature,  as  to  the  principles  that  are  ingredient  into  the 
composition  of  it,  fervent  desires  allayed  with  meek  sub- 
mission, mighty  love  with  strong  patience.  If  we  eonsi* 
der  it  in  actustgna^y  or  in  its  abstract  idea,  this  is  its  tem- 
perament; and  of  these  there  is  a  gradual  participation, 
wherever  ytm  find  it  actually  existing.  Gk>d  hath  other- 
wise formed  a  creature  (the  prince  of  his  creatures)  so  as 
by  its  most  intrinsicai  constituent  principles  to  be  a  tor- 
ment to*  Itself. 

Lastly,  The  tiresome  nature  of  expectation  in  itself,  is 
not  least  considerable.  It  carries  ('tis  true)  pleasure  (if  it 
be  hoping  expectation)  with  it ;  but  not  without  a  great 
admixture  of  pain,  ft  brings  a  kind  of  torture  to  the  mind, 
as  a  continuea  exertion  or  stretchinr  forth  of  the  neck  (b^ 
which  it  is  expressed)  ^  doth  to  the  body.  Therefore  it  is 
most  signifltantly  said  by  the  wise  man,  d  Hope  deferred 
makes  the  haart  sick.  All  these.  I  say,  together  discover 
the  truth  of  what  the  apostle  tells  us,  *  We  have  need  of 
patience,  that  when  we,  dbc.  we  may  inherit  the  promise. 

%  And  as  we  have  need  of  it,  so  we  have  also  reason 
for  it  upon  many  accounts.  It  is  no  piece  of  rigorous  se- 
verity to  be  put  upon  the  exercise  of  some  patience,  to  be 
kept  awhile  in  a  waiting  postnre  for  the  completion  of  this 
blessedness.    For, 

First,  The  thing  you  expect  is  sure.  Tou  have  not  to 
do  in  this  mttter  with  one  who  is  inconstant,  or  likely  to 
chanee.  If  such  a  one  should  male  us  large  promises, 
we  should  have  some  cause  never  to  think  ourselves  se- 
cure, tiH  we  had  Oiem  made  gtx)d  to  us.  But  since  we 
f  live  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God  who  cannot 
lie,  and  who  we^know  is  faithful,  hath  promised,  we  may 
be  confident,  and  this  confidence  should  quiet  our  hearts. 
What  a  fakhful  fHend  keeps  for  us,  we  reckon  as  safe  in 
his  hands,  as  m  our  own.  He  that  belieyes  makes  not 
hasfe.  An  impatient  haste  argues  an  unbelieving  Jealou- 
sy and  distrust.  Surely,  there  is  an  «ul,  and  thy  expecta* 
tion  will  not  be  cm  ofl*. 

And  then  %b  a  happiness  that  will  recompense  the  most 
wearisome  expectation.  .'Tware  good  soxhetimes  to  con- 
sider with  onrsdves;  what  is  th^  obiect  of  our  hope  1  are 
our  expecrctions  pitched  upon  a  yaliiable  good,  that  will 
be  worth  while  to  expect  1  So  the  Psalmist,  h  What  wait 
I  for  7  and  he  answers  himself,  My  hope  is  in  thee.  Sure 
then  that  hope  will  not  make  ashamed.  'Twere  a  con- 
founding thine  to  have  been  along  time  full  of  great  hopes 
that  at  fast  dwindle  into  some  petite  trifle,  but  when  we 
know  beforehand  the  business  is  such  as  will  defray  itself, 
bear  its  own  charges,  who  would  not  be  contented  to 
wait  7 

Nor  win  the  time  of  expectation  be  long— when  I  shaB 
awake— when  he  shall  appear,  put  it  to  the  longest  term,  it 
was  said,  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  to  be  but  a  little  while: 
three  times  over  in  the  shutting  up  of  the  Bible,  he  tells  us,  I 
eome  (quickly.  He  seems  to  foresee  he  should  be  something 
impatieptly  expected:  and  at  last,  Surely  I  come  quickly. 
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p,  d,  Ifhat*  will  yqp  not  belkye  ine  1  Be  patient,  saith  the 
apostle,  i  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord :  and  presently  he 
adds,  be  |»atieiA,  stablish  your  hearts,  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  draweth  ni?h. 

Tea,  and  amidst  the  many  trembles  of  that  short  time  of 
expectation  many  present  comforts  are  intermixed.  Hea- 
ven is  open  to  a&  We  have  constant  liberiy  of  access  to 
God:  Ue  dlsdams  not  our  present  converse.  We  may 
-  have  the  constant  pleasure  of  the  exercise  of  grace,  the 
heavenly  delights  of  meditation,  the  joy  of  the  public  so- 
lemnities of  worship,  the  communion  emd  encouragement 
of  fellow-Christians,  the  li^ht  of  that  countenance  where- 
of we  expect  the  eternal  vision,  the  comforts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  continual  prospect  of  glory  all  the  way  thither. 
What  cause  have  we  of  mipatience  or  complaint  7 

Further,  Saints  of  all  ages  have  had  their  expecting 
time.  We  are  required  to  be  followers  of  them  who  through 
faith  and  patience  have  inherited  the  promises.  Our  Sa- 
viour himself  waited  a  life's  time  for  nis  glorification.  I 
have  (saith  he)  glorified  thee  on  earth ;  I  have  finished 
the  work  thou  gavest  me  to  do !  And  now,  Father,  glori- 
^  me  with  thine  own  self,  &c. 

And  while  we  are  waiting,  if  it  be  not  our  fault,  our 
glory  will  be  increasing.  We  may  be  glorifying  God  in 
the  meantime,  which  is  the  end  or  our  beings :  we  need 
not  live  here  to  no  purpose. 

Again,  we  were  well  enough  content,  till  God  more 
clearly  revealed  that  other  state,  to  liVe  always  as  we  do. 
'Tis  not  now  ingenious  to  be  impatiently  querulous  about 
the  tim«  of  our  entering  into  it.  'Tis  ue  free  vouchsafe- 
ment;  we  never  merited  such  a  thing  at  his  hands.  'Tis 
not  commendable  among  men,  to  be  over  quick  in  exact- 
ing debts  even  where  there  was  an  antecedent  right,  much 
less  where  the  ri^ht  only  shall  accrue  by  promise,  not  yet 
sneable;  would  it  not  shame  us  to  have  God  say  to  us, 
lEiave  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  you  alU  And  our 
former  state  should  be  oAen  reflectCMi  on.  If  you  had  pro- 
mised great  things  to  a  wretch  lately  taken  off  the  dung- 
hill, and  he  is  every  day  impatiently  urging  you  to  an  un- 
timely accomplishment,  would  you  not  check  his  over-bold 
haste,  by  minding  him  of  his  original  1  It  becomes 'not 
base  andi  low-bom  persons  to  be  transported  with  a  prepos- 
terous, over-hasty  expectation  of  high  and  great  things. 
And  if  God  k  bear  with  the  sinfulness  of  our  present  state, 
is  it  not  reasonable  we  shouM  bear  with  the  infelicity  of  it 
to  his  appointed  time  1  Besides  that,  we  should  much  in- 
jure ourselves  by  our  impatiency;  imbitter  our  present 
condition,  increase  our  own  burden,  dissipate  our  strength, 
retard  our  progress  towards  the  perfection  we  profess  to 
aim  at ;  for  J)atience  must  have  its  perfect  work,  that  we 
may  be  perfect. 

And  others,  that  have  had  as  clear  apprehensions  and 
vigorous  desires  (at  least)  of  the  future  state  of  glory  as  we 
can  with  modesty  pretend  to,  have  yet  herein  moderated 
themselves  so,  as  to  intend  their  present  work  with  com- 
posed spirits.  Take  that  one  instance  of  the  blessed  apos- 
tle, who,  whilst  in  this  earthly  tabernacle  he  groaned, 
being  burthened,  to  be  clothed  with  glory,  and  to  have 
mortality  swallowed  up  of  life,  being  sensible  enough,  that 
during  nis  abode  or  presence  in  the  body,  he  was  absent 
from  the  Lord;  yet  notwithstanding  the  fervour  and  vehe- 
mency  of  these  longings,  with  the  greatest  calmness  and 
resignation  imaginable,  as  to  the  termination  or  continu- 
ance of  his  present  state,  he  adds,  that  though  he  had  ra- 
ther be  absent  from  the  body,  i  to  be  present  with  the  Lord, 
it  was  yet  his  chief  ambition,  (as  the  word  he  uses  signifies,) 
whether  present  or  absent,  (as  if  in  comparison  of  that^  to 
be  present  or  absent  were  indifferent,  though  otherwise, 
out  of  that  comparison,  he  had  told  us,  he  would  be  absent 
rather,)  to  be  »  accepted,  to  appear  grateful  and  well- 
pleasing  in  the  eye  of  God ;  such  that  he  might  delight 
and  take  content  m,  as  his  expression  imports.  As  if  he 
had  said,  Though  I  am  not  apprehensive  of  the  state  of 
my  case,  I  know  well  I  am  kept  out  of  a  far  more  desira- 
ble condition,  while  I  remain  in  this  tabernacle :  yet,  may 
I  but  please  and  appear  acceptable  in  the  signt  of  God, 
whether  I  be  sooner  oismissed  from  this  thraldom,  or  long- 
er ccntinued  in  it,  I  contend  not    His  burden  here,  that 


so  sensibly  pressed  him,  was  not  a  present  evil  so  much  w 
an  absent*  good.  He  was  not  so  burthened  by  what  he  feU 
and  could  not  renovfe,  ss  by  what  he  saw  and  could  not 
enjoy.  His  groans  accordmgly  were  not  brutal,  as  those 
of  a  beast  under  a  too  heavy  load ;  but  rational,  the  groans  of 
an  apprehensible  spirit  panting  aAer  an  allurine,  inviting 
gloiy,  which  he  had  got  the  prospect  of  but  coiud  not  yet 
auam.  And  hence  the  same  spiritual  reason  which  did 
exercise,  did  also,  at  once,  moderate  Ids  desires ;  so  that, 
as  he  saw  there  was  reason  to  desire,  so  he  saw  there  was 
reason  his  desires  should  be  allayed  by  a  submissive,  inge- 
nious patience,  till  they  might  have  a  due  and  seasonable 
accomplishment.  And  that  same  temper  of  mind  we  find 
in  him,  when  he  professes  to  be  in  a  »  strait  between  two, 
having  a  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ, 
which  he  thought  to  be  far  better,  and  yet  apprehended 
his  longer  abode  in  the  world  to  be  needfol  for  the  service 
of  the  church ;  whereupon  he  expresses  his  confidence, 
that  he  should  abide  longer,  and  therein  discovers  how 
well  contented  he  was  it  should  be  so.  Therefore,  as  in 
reference  to  this  very  expectation  itself^  there  is  great  need 
of  patience ;  so  the  exercise  of  it  in  this  case  ham  nothing 
harsh  or  unreasonable  in  it,  or  which  the  spirit  of  a  saint 
may  not  well  comport  with. 

sT.  And  for  the  exercise  of  patience  upon  the  latter  ac- 
count ;  the  concomitant  miseries  of  this  our  present  ex- 
pecting state ;  I  need  not  insist  to  shqw  how  needful  it  is, 
this  bem^  that  which  our  own  sense  *will  sufficiently  in- 
struct us  in.  We  are  not  to  expect  the  future  stateof  bless- 
edness in  a  stale  of  present  ease  and  rest,  in  a  quiet,  friend- 
ly world,  in  a  calm  and  peaceful  region,  under  placid  and 
benign  influences  from  men  and  times ;  out  amidst  storms, 
and  tempests,  and  troubles  on  every  side,  under  frowns  and 
displeasure,  threats  and  dangers,  harsh  and  rough  severi- 
ties, ill  and  ungentle  usages,  flouts  and  scorns,  wronss  and 
injurious  dealm^,  wants  and  pressures  in  many  kinds, 
when  thp  world  is  once  forsaken  by  us,  it  grows  angry ;  il 
we  disclaim  it,  and  avow  ourselves  not  to  w  of  it,  wcome 
confessed  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  it,  set  ourselves  se- 
riously and  visibly  to  mind  and  desien  something  above 
and  tieyond  it,  discover  ourselves  to  he  of  them  that  urc 
called  out  of  it:  from  the  same  principle  that  it  loves  its 
own,  it  will  hate  us;  when  once  God  calls  us  his  sons, 
the  world  will  not  know  us.**  We  see  in  this  context  we 
are  discoursing  from,  what  the  Psalmist's  condition  was, 
while  as  yet  he  remained  under  this  blessed  expectation ; 
he  found  the  men  of  time,  whose  portion  was  in  this  life, 
to  be  deadly  enemies,  wicked  oppressors,  proud  insnlters; 
they  were  to  him  as  greedy  lions,  as  a  blood-thirsty  sword. 
His  cries  to  be  delivered  fh)m  them,  show  what  he 
met  with  at  their  hands,  or  thought  he  had  reason  U> 
fear.  Nor  can  so  raging  enmity  and  hate  ever  cease 
to  meditate  mischiefs  and  cruelties.  The  same  principle 
still  remains  in  all  the  serpent's  brood,  and  will  stnl  be  pot- 
ting forth  itself  in  suitable  practices,  which  cannot  but  in- 
fer to  the  contrary  seed  continual  trouble  and  matter  of 
complaint. 

And,  in  short,  whatever  is  here  the  matter  of  your  com- 
plaint, ought  to  be  the  matter  of  your  patience.  Whenee 
It  cannot  be  doubted  the  matter  of  it  will  be  very  copious ; 
so  as  to  require  the  aU  of  patience ;  (as  the  apostle  speaks ;) 
which  his  addressing  this  solemn  request  to  Goa  un  the 
behalf  of  these  Colossian  Christians  plainly  intimates. 
He  prays  that  ^  they  may  be  strengthened  with  all  might 
according  to  the  glorious  power  of  Grod  unto  al^patience, 
dec.  Patience  is  the  Christian's  suffering  power,  'tis  passive 
fortitude,  an  abili^  to  suffer :  and  so  apprehensive  ne  is  of 
their  great  need  or  a  full  and  ample  snpply  of  this  power, 
that  he  prays  that  they  might  be  strengthened  in  this  kind 
with  might,  with  all  might:  that  they  might  be  even  al- 
mighty sufferers  *,  strengthened  with  a  might  according  and 
corresponding  to  the  glorious  powers  of  God  himself ;  suck 
as  might  appear  the  proper  impress  and  image  of  Divine 
power,  whereof  the  Divme  power  might  be  both  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  pattern  (for  the  patience  whereby  God  beairs 
the  wrones  done  to  mm  »  called  the  power  too;  Let  tbe 
power  of  the  Lord  be  ^reat  as  thou  hast  spoken,  saying. 
The  Lord  is  long  suffenng,  forgiving,  Ac)  And  this  f  ~^ ' 
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«a  po^Mii^,  vhere  patience  is  pot  for  an  act  of  this  poiwer, 
or  most  be  undersuxxl  of  patiex&oe  in  exercise,  actaal  bear* 
ing.  Nor  are  we  to  look  upon  the  expressioiis  of  this 
prayer  as  so  many  hyperbolical  strains,  or  rhetorical 
schemes  of  ^leech.  He  prays  according  to  the  apprehen- 
sion he  had  of  the  necessity  of  saflfering  Christians. 

And  yet  how  moch  soever  the  need  is,  the  reason  is  not 
less,  'tis  a  thing  as  post^ible  as  it  is  necessary ;  vea,  there 
is  more  in  the  power  of  the  cause,  than  to  work  this  single 
effect.    I  mean  it  not  onl  jr  of  the  Mcient  cause  mentioned 
before,  but  of  the  objective  or  final  (as  having  such  a 
superabundant  sufficiency  in  its  kind  also)  hinted  in  the 
close  of  the  following  verse.    He  doth  not  ntter  vain  and 
l[roundles8  wishes,  when  he  pmys,  that  to  that  all  of  pa- 
tience they  might  add  ioyfuTness  too,  and  erivinr  of  thanks ; 
no,  the  matter  fas  if  he  had  said)  will  bear  it,  even  the 
inheritance  of  toe  saints  in  lieht,  the  very  expectation  ob- 
jective, I  am  speaking  of.    It  nath  enougn  in  it  to  induce, 
not  onl^r  patience,  but  joy,  not  a  contented  bearing  only, 
but  givmg  of  thanks  too,  <i  to  him  that  hath  made  you  meet 
for  that  inheritance.    True  it  is  indeed,  that  the  very  need 
we  have  of  patience,  and  the  gain  that  would  accrue  by  it, 
is  itself  a  reason,  wny  we  should  labour  to  frame  our  spi- 
rits to  it:  for  if  such  evils  must  be  undergone,  how  much 
better  is  it  to  bear  them  alone,  than  to  have  the  disease  of 
a  wounded,  impatient  spirit  to  bear  also  as  an  additional 
burden.    The  taw  of  patience  is  certainly  a  most  indul- 
sent,  merciftil  law,  a  gracious  provision  (as  much  as  can 
Be  made  by  a  law)  for  the  quiet  and  ease  of  our  ^irits, 
under  the  sharpest  and  most  afiUctiva  sufferings.   'As 
might  at  large  be  shown,  were  it  suitable  to  fall  into  a  dis- 
coarse  of  patience  in  itself  considered ;  and  to  treat  of 
that  rest  and  pleasure,  that  liberty  of  spirit^  that  possession 
and  dominion  of  one's  own  sool,  which  it  eanies  in  it; 
but  that  were  too  mach  a  digression.  It  only  f&Us  directly 
here  in  our  way  to  consider,  that  as  we  have  many  griev- 
ances and  pressures  to  undergo,  while  we  are  expecvttg 
the  future  olessedness,  which  render  the'  exercise  of  par 
tience  veiy  requisite,  so  that  there  is  enough  of  weight  and 
worth  in  that  very  expectation  (i.  e.  in  what  we  expect) 
to  outweigh  them  all,  and  to  render  the  exercise  thereof 
highly  reasonable  upon  that  account.    '  I  reckon  (saith 
(he  apostle)  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  reveal- 
ed in  us.     Thus  (saith  he)  I  reckon,  t. «.  it  is  my  stated, 
settled  judgment,  not  a  sudden,  rash  thought,    when  I 
have  reasoned  the  matter  with  myself,  weighed  it  well, 
considered  the  case,  turned  it  round,  viewe*d.it  exactly  on 
every  side,  balanced  advantages  and  disadvanta^,  pon- 
dered all  thinp  which  are  fit  to  come  into  consideration 
about  it,  this  is  the  result,  the  final  determination,  that 
which  I  conclude  and  judge  at  last,  (judgment  is  the  last 
product  and  issue  of  the  most  exquisite  inquiry  and  de- 
bate, the  ultimate  and  most  perfect  act  of  reason,)  that  the 
sufferings  of  this  now  of  time  are  of  no  vatae ;  things  not 
fit,  as  it  were,  to  be  mentioned  the  same  day  with  the  glory 
to  be  revealed^  Ac.    It  can  therefore  be  no  hard  law,  no 
unreasonable  imposition,  that  shall  obli^  us  to  the  exer- 
cise of  paHence,  under  such  sufferings,  m  the  expectation 
of  so  transcendent  glory.     For,  consider,— First,  These 
sufferings  are  but  fVom  men ;  (for  the  sufferings  of  whid^ 
the  apostle  here  speaks,  are  such  as  wherein  we  suffer 
together  with  Ghnst,  i.  e.  for  his  name  and  interest,  on 
behalf  of  the  Christian  cause ;)  but  thi?  glory  is  from  God. 
How  disproportionable  must  the  effects  be  of  a  created 
and  increated  cause.— Again,  these  sufferings  reach  no 
ftuther  than  the  bone  and  flesh,  (fear  not  them  that  kill 
the  body,  and  after  they  have  done  that,  can  do  no  more, 
Ac.)  bat  this  glory  reaches  unto  and  transforms  the  soul. 
How  little  can  a  clod  of  earth  suffer,  in  comparison  of 
what  an  immortal  spirit  may  enjoy !— And  further,  There 
is  much  mixture  in  our  present  sufferings;  the  present 
state  of  suffering  saints  is  not  a  state  of  total  misery;  there 
are,  as  it  were,  rays  of  glory  interlaced  with  their  present 
afflictions:  but  there  wmbe  nothing  of  affliction  mingled 
with  their  future  glory. 

Yea,  and  (what  may  not  only  convinae,  but  even  trans- 
port lis  too)  these  sufferings  are  but  temporary,  nay  hut 
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mmnentarv,  this  glorv  etemah    What  heart  is  big  enoogh 
to  comprehend  the  full  sense  of  these  w»rds,  >  Our  ll^t 
afflietion  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  ibr  us  a  Tar 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.    How  might 
I  dwell  here  upon  every  svllable,  light  affliction,  weighty 
glory,  9xceediii^  veigktj  affliction  for  a  moment,  eternal 
weight  of  glory !  O  then,  how  unwortbv  is  it  of  the  Chris- 
tian name  ana  hopes,  that  we  should  nave  an  impatient 
resentment  of  this  method  God  follows  with  us,  {as  he  did 
with  our  great  Redeemer  and  Lord,)  that  we  should  suffer 
first,  and  then  enter  into  gkftyl  Heaven  were  a  poor  hea- 
ven, if  it  would  not  make  us  savers.    It  were  nigh  time 
for  us  to  give  over  the  Christian  profession,  if  we  do  not 
really  account,  that  its  reward  and  hope  db  surmoant  its 
reproach  and  trouble ;  or  do  think  its  cross  more  weiehty 
than  its  crown.    Is  the  price  and  worth  of  eternal  glory 
fallen  1   It  hath  been  counted  worth  suffering  for.    There 
have  been  those  in  the  world  that  would  not  accept  de- 
liverance from  these  sufferings,  that  they  might  obtan  the 
better  resurrection.    Are  we  grown  wiser  1  Or  would  we 
indeed  wish  Grod  should  turn  the  tables,  and  assign  us 
our  good  things  hers,  and  hereafter  evil  things  1  Ungrate- 
ful souls !    How  severe  should  we  be  to  ourselves,  that 
we  should  be  so  fipt  to  complain  for  what  we  should  ad- 
mire and  give  thanks!    what,  because  purer  and  more 
refined  Christianity  in  our  time  and  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  hath'  had  public  favour  and  countenance,  can  we 
therefofe  not  tell  how  to  frame  our  minds  to  the  thoughts 
of  sufferings  1    Are  tribulation  and  patience  antiquated 
names,  quite  out  of  date  and  use  with  us,  and  more  un- 
grateful to  our  ears  and  hearts,  than  heaven  and  eternal 
glory  are  acceptable  1    And  had  we  rather  (if  we  were  in 
dcnger  of  suffering  on  the  Christian  account)  run  a  hazard 
as  to  the  laftter,  than  adventure  on  the  former  1    Or  do  we 
think  it  impossible  we  should  ever  come  to  the  trial,  or 
be  concerned  to  busy  ourselves  with  such  thoughts  ?    Is 
the  world  become  so  stable  and  so  unacquainted  with 
vicissitudes,  that  a  state  of  things  less  favourable  to  our 
profession  can  never  revolve  upon  us  1  It  were,  however, 
not  unuseful  to  put  such  a  case  hy  way  of  supposition  to 
ourselves.  For  every  sincere  Chnstian  is  in  affection  and 
preparation  of  his  mind  a  manyr.     He  that  loves  not 
Christ  better  than  his  own  lifei  cannot  be  his  disciple.  We 
should  at  least  inure  our  thoughts  more  to  a  suffering  state, 
that  we  may  thence  take  some  occasion  to  reflect  and  judge 
of  the  temper  of  our  hearts  towards  the  name  and  cause 
of  Christ.    'TIS  easy  suffering  indeed,  in  idea  and  contem- 
plation :  but  somethins^  may  be  collected  from  the  obser- 
vation, now  we  can  relish  and  comport  with  such  thoughts. 
'Tis  as  training  in  order  to  fight;  which  is  done  often  upon 
a  very  remote  supposition,  that  sueh  occasions  may  poasi- 
bly  fall  out. 

Therefore,  What  now  do  we  think  of  it  if  our  way  into 
the  kingdom  of  Qod  shall  b«  through  many  tribulations  1 
If,  before  we  behold  the  /uifiles  of  his  blessed  face,  we 
must  be  entertained  with  the  less  pleasing  sight  of  the 
frowning  aspect  and  visage  of  an  an^  world  1  If  we 
first  bear  the* imaee  c '  a  crucified  Christ,  ere  we  partake 
of  the  likeness  of  a  glorious  Gkxl  1  What,  do  we  regret 
the  thoughts  of  iti  Do  we  acoount  we  shall  be  ill  dealt 
frith,  and  have  a  hard  bargain  of  iti  O  how  tender  are 
we  grown,  in  comparison  of  the  hardiness  and  magna- 
nimity of  primitive  Christians  I  We  have  not  the  patience 
to  think  of  what  they  had  the  patience  to  endure.  We 
should  not  yet  forget  ourselves,  that  such  a  thing  belongs 
to  our  profession,  even  in  this  way  to  testify  our  fidelity  to 
Christ,  and  our  value  of  the  inheritance  purchased  by  his 
blood,  if  he  call  us  thereunto.  We  must  know  it  is  a  thing 
inserted  into  the  religion  of  Christians,  and  (with  respect 
to  their  condition  in  tnis  world)  made  an  essential  thereto. 
He  cannot  be  a  Christian,  that  doth  not  deny  himself  and 
take  up  the  cross.  How  often  when  the  active  part  of  a 
Christian's  duty  is  spoken  of  is  the  passive  part  studiou.5ly 
and  expressly  annexed !  Let  us  run  ywitk  patUnce  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us.  The  good  ground  brought  ibrth 
fruit,  ^vUk  paHence.  eternal  life  is  for  them  that  by*  a 
wUterU  continuance  m  well-doing  seek  after  it.  Yea^and 
hence  the  word  of  Christ  is  called  '  the  word  of  his  |m»- 
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tunoe.  And  the  ntpn  wherein  the  beloired  disciple  sp«aks 
of  himself  and  his  profession,  iajhis, « I  John,  a  companion 
in  tribularion  and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  or  Jesus 
Ohiist.  Do  we  mean  to  plead  prescription  against  all 
this  3  or  have  we  got  an  ejipress  exemption  1  Have  we  a 
(discharge  to  show,  a  manumission  fVom  all  the  suQexing 
]part  of  a  Christian's  dutyl  aad  is  it  not  a  discharge  also 
irom  being  Christians  as  much  3  Will  we  disavow  our- 
selves to  belong  to  that  boble  society,  of  them  that  through 
faith  tmd  patience  inherii  the  promises  t  Surely  we  are 
highly  coneeited  of  ourselves,  it  we  think  we  are  too  good 
10  oe  numbered  among  them  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy.  Or  we  design  to  ourselves  a  long  abode  here, 
while  we  so  much  value  the  world's  favour,  and  a  freedom 
from  worldlv  trouble:  or  eternity  is  with  ns  an  empty 
fioand,  and  tne  future  blessedness  of  saints  an  airy  thing, 
that  we  should  reckon  it  insufficient  to  counterpoise  the 
»uffennge  of  a  few  hastv  days  that  will  soon  have  an  end. 
'Tis  A  sftd  sf^mptom  of  the  declining  state  of  religion,  when 
the  powers  of  tho  world  to  come  are  so  over-mastered  by 
the  powers  of  this  present  world,  and  objects  of  sense  so 
mucn  outweigh  those  of.  faith.  And  is  not  this  appa- 
rently the  ease  with  the  Christians  of  tke  present  a^e.1  Do 
not  your  thoui^fats  run  the  same  oourse  with  theirs  that 
meditated  nothmg  but  sitting  (Hi  the  right  and  left  hand  of 
Christ,  in  an  earthly  dominion,  while  th^  never  dreamt 
of  drinking  of  liis  cup,  or  being  baptized  with  his  baptism  1 
How  many  vatin  dreamers  have  we  of  golden  mountains, 
and  (I  Jcnow  not  what)  earthly  felicity ;  whose  pfetended 
prophecies  about  a  (supposed)  near  approaching  prosperity 
to  tne  church  on  earth,  gain  easier  belief^  or  are  more 
savoury  and  taking,  with  too  many,  than  all  that  the  sacred 
oracles  discover  about  its  glorious  state' in  heaven !  Hence 
are  our  shoulders  so  uafiucd  to  Christ's  yoke,  (like  the  un- 
accustomed heifer,)  and  the  business  of  suffering  will  not 
enter  mto  ourhearts.  MetJiinks  the  belief  and  expectation 
of  such  a  state  hereaften,  should  make  us  even  regardless 
of  what,  we  see  or  suffer  here ;  and  render  the  gooa.or  evil 
things  of  time  as  in4iirerent  to  us.  Yet  neither  plead  1  for 
an  absolute  stoical  apattiv,  but  for  patience.  A  great  fol- 
lower of  that  sect  ackaowledgefi,  •  '"it  is  not  a  virtue  to  bear 
what  we  feel  not,  or  iiave  no  sense  of.  Stupidity  under 
Providence  is  not  a  Christian  temper ;"  as  tnat  moralist 
says  of  the  wise  man,  "  'Tis  not  the  hardness  of  stone  or 
iron  that  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him."  But  lest  any  should 
Irun  into  that  more  dangerous  mistake,  to  think,  that  by  the 
'patience  we  have  been  all  this  while  persuading  to  (in  the 
cxpcctatioa  of  the  blessedness  yet  to  come)  is  meant  a  love 
of  this  present  world,  and  a  coraplaeeotial  adherence  of 
heart  to  the  earth ;  (^which  extreme  the  terrene  temper,  of 
many  souls  may  much  aacline  them  to ;)  it  will  be  necessary 
upon  that  account  to  add  (in  reference  also  to  the  yet 
future  expected  ^ason  of  this  blessedness)  this  further  and 
concluding  instruction,  viz,  ^ 

8.  Ride.  That  (however  we'are  not  to  repine  at  6ur  being 
held  so  long  in  this  world  in  an  expecting  state,  yet)  we  let 
not  our  souls  cleave  too  close  to  their  terrestrial  stations, 
nor  be  too  much  in  love  with  the  body,  and  this  present 
low  state  of  life  on  earth.  For  evident  it  is,  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  miseries  of  this  expecting  state,  the  most 
are  vet  loth  to  leave  the  world,  and  have  hearts  sordidl  v 
hankering  after  present  things.  And  surelv  there  is  much 
difference  between  being  ftaUiM  of  an  ai)oae  on  earth,  and 
being  fond  of  it.  Therefore  since  the  true  blessedness  of 
saints  consists  in  such  things  as  we  have  shown,  and  can- 
not be  enjoyed  till  we  awake,  not  within  the  compass  of 
time  and  this  lower  world ;  it  will  be  very  requisite  to  in- 
sist here  awhile  in  the  prosecution  of  this  last  rule.  And 
what  I  shall  say  to  it  shaU  be  by  wiqr  of-^caution — and 
enforcement. 

1.  For  caution :  that  we  misapprehend  not  that  temper 
and  disposition  of  spirit,  we  are  in  this  thing  to  endeavour 
and  aim  at.  And  it  especially  concerns  us  to  be  cautious 
about  the^nducements,  and— degree,  of  that  desire  of 
leaving  this  world,  or  contempt  of  this  present  life,  which 
we  either  aspire  to,  or  allow  ourselves  m. 

First,  Inducements.    Some  are  desirous,  others  at  least 
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content,  to  quit  the  world  upon  rtiTf  ihsnfficient,  or  Indeed 
wicked  considerations. 

L  Tiiere  are,  who  desire  it  merely  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  pvesent  troubles,  whereof  they  have  either  too  impatient 
a  sense,  or  an  unworthy  and  impotent  fear.  Many  times 
the  urgency  and  anguish  of  incumbent  trouble  impresses 
such  a  sense,  and  utters  itself  in  sudi  language,  as  that* 
b  Now,  O  Lord,  take  I  beseech  thee  my  life  from  me,  for 
it  is  better  for  me  to  die  than  to  live.  Or  that^  « My  soul 
chooseth  strangling  and  death  rather  than  life:  makes 
men  lonr  for  death,  and  dig  for  it  as  for  hid  treasure;  re- 
joice ana  be  exceeding  glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave. 

Yea,  and  the  very  fear  of  troubles  that  are  but  impend- 
ent and  threatening,  makes  some  wish  the  grave  a  sanc- 
tuary, and  renders  the  clods  of  the  valley  sweet  unto  their 
thoughts.  They  lay  possibly  so  htimoursome  and  fanciM 
stress  upon  the  mere  circumstances  of  d^ing,  that  they  are 
earnest  to  die  out  of  hand  to  avoid  dying  so  and  so ;  as 
the  poet  would  fain  persuade  himself  <i  it  was  not  deaik 
he  feared^  btU  shipwreck :  U  vmiXd  not  irauble  Uum  to  die^ 
but  to  die  hy  a  viokfU  kand^  or  to  be  made  a  public  spec- 
tacle ;  they  cannot  endure  the  thoughts  of  dying  so.  Here 
is  nothing. commendable  or  worthy  of  a  Christian  in  all 
this.  It  were  a  piece  of  Christian  bravery  to  dare  to  live 
in  suoh  a  case,  even  when  there  is  a  visible  likelihood  of 
dying  a  sacrifice  in  the  midst  of  flames.  How  much  this 
glory  was  affected  in  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity  is 
sufficiently  known :  though  I  confess  there  were  excesses 
in  that  kmd,  altojjgether  unimitable.  But  if  God  call  a 
man  forth  to  be  his  champion  and  witness,  to  lay  down  a 
iifis,  in  itself  little  desirable,  in  a  truly  worthy  cause,  the 
call  of  his*  providence  should  be  as  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet to  a  truly  martial  spirit ;  it  should  fill  his  soul  with  a 
joyful  courage  and  sense  of  honour,  and  be  complied  with 
cheerfully,  with  that  apprehension  and  resentment  a  stoat 
soldier  would  have  of  his  general's  putting  him  upon  some 
very  hazardous  piece  of  service,  irts.  he  would  say,  •  (as 
the  moralist  expresses  his  sense  for  him,)  Afy  general  kaih 
not  deserved  ill  of  m«,  Ind  it  mffpears  he  judged  well.  It 
should  be  counted  all  joy  r  to  fall  into  such  trials ;  that  is, 
when  they  become  our  lot  by  a  providential  disposition,  not 
by  a  rash  precipitation  of  outselves.  And  as  it  is  a  wicked- 
ness inconsistent  with  Christianity,  to  be  of  that  habitual 
temper,  to  choose  to  desert  such  a  cause  for  the  saving  of 
life;  so  it  is  a  weakness,  very  reproachful  to  it,  to  lajrdown 
one's  life  in  such  a  case  with  regret,  as  unwilling  in  this  kind 
to  fi[lorify  him  who  laid  down  nis  for  us.  We  are  no  more 
to  die  to  ourselves  th&n  to  live  to  ourselves.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
hath  purchased  to  himself  a  dominion  over  both  states,  of 
the  living  and  dead,  and  whiether  Kwe  live,  we  must  live 
to  him,  or  die,  we  must  die  to  him.  'Tis  the  glory  of  a 
Christian  to  live  so  much  above  the  world,  that  nothing 
in  it  may  make  him  either  fond  of  life,  or  weary  of  it. 

2.  There  are  others  who  are  (at  least)  indifferent  and 
careless  how  soon  they  die,  out  of  either  a  worse  than 
paganish  infidelity,  disbelieving  the  concernments  of  an- 
other world ',  or  a  brutish  s:upidity,  not  apprehending 
them;  or  a  gross  conceited  ignorance,  nusunaerstandin^ 
the  terms  of^the  gospel,  and  thinking  themselves  to  be  in 
a  «ood  condition,  as  to  eternity,  when  the  case  is  much 
otherwise  with  them.  Take  heed  thy  willingness  to  die 
be  from  no  such  inducements,  but  a  mere  desire  of  bein^ 
with  God,  and  of  attaining  this  perfection  and  bleK«dnes5, 
which  he  hath  engaged  thee  in  the  pursuit  and  expecta- 
tion of.  And  then,  having  made  sure  it  be  right  as  to  the 
rise  and  principle. 

Be  careful  it  be  not  undue  in  point  of  degree ;  t.  e.  a 
cold  intermittent  velleity  is  too  little  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  peremptory,  precipitant  hastiness  is  too  moch  on  the 
other.  The  middle  and  desirable  temper  here  is  a  eom- 
plaeential  submission  to  the  Divine  will  in  that  affair, 
with  a  preponderating  inclination  on  our  part,  towarda 
our  eternal  nome,  if  tl]^  Lord  see  good.  For  wo  have  two 
things  to  attend  in  this  business,  and  by  which  our  spirits 
may  be  swayed  this  way  or  that,  i.  e,  the  goodness  of  the 
object  to  be  chosen,  and  the  will  of  God  which  must 
guide  and  overrule  our  ^^ice;  the  fonner  whereof  fra 
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ixe  iMMputted  to  tyh  in  flabordiufttion  to  the  latter,  and  not 
otherwise.  Now  oar  apprehension  of  the  desiiablene»  and 
intrinsic  gfoodness  of  the  object  ought  to  be  saeh,  (we  are 
infidels  else,  if  we  hare  tioC  that  account  of  it,)  tkat  no- 
thing we  can  eye  ander  the  naion  of  a  good  to  as,  may 
be  reckoned  s»  eligible  as  that,  viz,  oat  final  and  complete 
blessedness  in  the  other  world  i  which  because  we  know 
we  cannot  enjor  without  dyin^,  death  also  must  be  judged 
more  eligible  than  life,  that  is,  our  blessedness  must  t)e 
judged  elittblt  for  itself,  and  death  as  requisite  to  make  it 
present.    So  that  the  entire  object  we  are  discoursing  of 
oeing  present  blessedness,  consider  it  in  comparison  with 
Buy  thmg  else,  that  can  oe  looked  upon  by  ua  as  a  good 
which  we  ourselves  are  to  enjoy,  it  ought  to  be  preferred 
and  chosen  out  of  hand,  inasmuch  as  nothing  can  be  so 
great  a  present  good  to  us  as  that.    And  this  ought  to  be 
the  proper  habitual  inclination  of  oar  spirils,  their  con- 
stant frame  and  bent,  as  they  respect  onl^  our  interest  and 
welfare.    But  considering  God's  dominion  over  us,  and 
interest  in  our  lives  and  beings,  and  that  as  well  ingenuity 
as  necessity  binds  us  to  be  subject  to  his  pleasure,  we 
should  herein  patiently  suffer  ourselves  to  be  overruled 
thereby,  and  not  so  al^ractly  mind  oar  own  interest  and 
contentment  in  this  matter,  as  if  we  were  altogether  our 
own,  and  had  no  Lord  over  us.    Plato,  who  anounds  in 
discourses  of  the  desirableness  of  dying,  and  of  the  blessed 
change  it  makes  with  them  that  are  good,  yet  hath  this 
apt  expression  of  the  subjection  we  ought  to  be  in  to  the 
Divine  pleasure  as  to  this  matter,  b  <*  That  the  soul  is  in 
the  bodv  as  soldiers  in  a  garrison,  from  whence  they  may 
not  withdraw  themselves  without  his  order  and  direction 
who  placed  them  there:"  and  expostulates  thus,  "  ir(saith 
he)  a  slave  of  yours  should  destroy  hia  own  life  without 
roar  consent,  would  yoa  not  be  displeased ;  and  if  there 
had  been  anv  place  lot  for  revenge,  been  apt  enough  for 
that  too  1"  So  ne  brings  in  Socrates  disconrsm^;  and  dis- 
covers himself  herein  to  have  had  more  light  m  this  mat- 
ter, touching  that  subordinate  interest  only  men  have  in 
their  own  lives,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  self-murder,  (as 
he  had  in  other  things  too^)  than  most  heathens  or  the 
more  refined  sect  ever  arrived  to. 

If  therefore  Gk)d  would  give  us  leave  to  die,  we  should 
■pon  our  own  account  be  much  more  inclined  to  ehoose  it ; 
but  while  he  thinks  fit  to  have  it  deferred,  should  yield  to 
his  will  with  an  unrepining  submission.  Only  it  ought 
not  to  rest  at  all  on  our  part,  or  that  as  to  ourselves  we  mxd 
anv  thins  more  grateful  to  us  in  this  world,  that  we  are 
willing  to  stay  a  day  longer  in  it.  That  for  our  own  sakes 
we  should  affect  a  continuance  here,  would  argue  a  ter- 
rene, sordid  spirit.  But  then  such  should  be  our  dutiful 
filial  love  to  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  that  in  pure  devoted- 
ness  to  his  interests,  we  would  be  content  to  dwell  (if  he 
would  have  it  so)  a  Methuselah's  age  in  an  earthly  taber- 
nacle for  his  service ;  that  is,  that  we  may  help  to  pre- 
serve his  memorial  in  a  lapsed  world,  (overrun  with  athe^ 
ism  and  ignorance  of  its  Maker,)  and  win  him  hearts  and 
love  (ta  cor  uttermost)  among  his  apostate,  disloyal  crea- 
tures^ -and  in  our  capacities  be  helpfal  lo  the  encourage- 
ment of  sach  as  he  continues  in  the  world  for  the  same 
purposes.  This  is  the  very  temper  the  apostle  expresses! 
when  in  that  strait  Which  wcnr  the  {X)ise  of  his  own 
spirits  inclined  him,  in  the  consiaeration  of  his  own  inte- 
rest, and  what  was  simply  more  eligible  to  him,  he  ex- 
presses with  high  emphasis ;  To  be  with  Christ,  saiih  he, 
IS  more,  more  desirable  to  be,  (for  there  are  two  comparar 
tives  in  the  Greek  text,)  and  therefore  he  professes  his  own 
desire  in  order  thereto,  to  be  dissolved;  but  that  private  de- 
sire was  not  so  peremptory  and  absolute,  but  he  could  make 
it  yield  and  give  place  to  his  duty  towards  Grod  and  his 
church,  as  it  follows.  So  we  know  ''tis  possible^  that  re- 
spects to  a  friend  may  oversway  a  man's  own  psrtieular  ia- 
minflUion ;  and  the  inclination  remain  notwitletanding,  but 
is  sQbduecl  only;  otherwise,  had  any  reason  or  argument 
that  did  respect  myself  persuaded  me  to  change  it,  I 
ihoold  then  follow  but  my  own  proper  inclination  still, 
and  so  miy  friend  hath  nothing  to  thank  me  for. 

So  U  ought  to  be  with  us  here.    Our  inclination  should 
preponderate  towards  a  present  change  of  our  stale ;  only 
our  dcTOtedness  to  his  mterest  and  pleasure,  whose  we 
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at«,  should  Hriif  overrule  it.  This  is  the  lovely  taflper 
of  a  mcioua  spirit,  as  lo  this  thing,  that  to  die  might  be 
our  choice,  and  to  live  in  the  meantime  tubmitted  to  as 
onr  duty.  As  an  ingenuous  son  whom  his  father  hath  em- 
ployed abroad  in  a  foreign  country,  though  duty  did  bind 
him  cheerfully  therein  to  comply  with  his  fittoer's  wilt, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  afihirs ;  yet,  when  his  father  shall 
signify  to  him,  that  now  he  understands  no  necessity  of  his 
lODger  continuance  there,  and  therefore  he  may  if  he 
please  return,  but  he  shall  have  leave  to  follow  his  own 
mclination,  'tis  not  hard  to  conjecture,  thai  the  desire  of 
seeing  a  father's  face  would  soon  determine  the  choice  of 
such  a  son  that  way«  But  hdw  remote  are  the  generality 
of  them  that  profess  themselves  Gkxi's  children  from  that 
pious  ingenuity !  We  hare  taken  root  in  the  earth,  and 
forgotten  our  heavenly  originalsand  alliances.  We  are  as 
inhabitants  here,  not  pilgrims ;  hardly  persuaded  to  enter- 
tain with  anv  peJtience  the  thoughts  of  leaving  our  places 
on  earth;  which  yet,  do  we  what  we  caa,  shall  shortly 
know  us  no  more.  In  short,  then,  that  vile  temper  aC' 
spirit,  against  which  I  professedly  bend  myself  in  the  fol- 
lowing discourse,  is,  wnen  men,  not  out  of  any  sense  of 
duty  toward  God,  of  solicitude  for  their  own  souls,  but  a 
mere  sordid  love  to  the  body,  and  affixedness  of  heart  to 
the  earth  and  terrene  thinaK,  cannot  endure  the  thoughts 
of  dying.  And  that  which  1  persuade  to  is,  that  having 
the  true  prospect  of  the  future  blessedness,  before  our  ^es, 
and  ouc  aearts  possessed  with  the  comfortable  hope  of  at- 
taining to  it,  we  shake  off  our  earthly  iaclinarions,  and 
expect  with  desire  >and  joy  the  time  of  our  dismission 
hence,  that  we  miMr  enjoy  it ;  which  is 'the  design  of  what 
was  promised  in  the  next  place,  viz. 

3.  The  iaforcement  of  this  instruction.  Suffer  we  there* 
fore  ourselves  to  be  reasoned  with  about  this  matter ;  and 
let  us  consider  whether  we  can  in  good  earnest  think  such 
an  aversation,  as  we  discover,  to  our  blessed  translation 
hence,  an  excusable,  a  tolerable  temper ;  or  whether  it  be 
not  highly  reasonable,  that  we  should  entertain  the 
thoughts,  at  least,  with  more  content  and  patience  (if  not 
with  more  fervent  desire)  of  onr  departure  hence  and  in» 
trodnction  into  that  other  state.  Let  me  demand  of  thee, 
dost  thou  thus  regret  the  thoughts  of  death,  as  being  un- 
willing to  die  at  all,  or  as  being  unwilling  to  die  as  yet  1 
Is  it  the  thing  itself,  or  only  the  circumstance  of  time  that 
thou  exceptcst  against  1  'Tis  likelv  thou  wilt  say  that  which 
will  seem  more  plausible,  and  so  fix  only  on  the  hater ;  and 
that  thou  wilt  not  profess  to  desire  an  eternity  on  earth, 
but  only  more  time.  Well,  let  that  for  the  present  be  sup- 
posed, as  It  is  a  more  modest,  so  to  be  a  true  account  at 
thy  desires :  yet  what  is  the  rea-wn  of  this  moderation 
with  (hee  herein ;  and  that  thon  so  limitest  thyself  7  Is  it 
that  thou  believest  the  blessedne.ss  of  the  other  state  will 
prove  better  than  any  thing  thou  canst  enjoy  here ;  and 
that  thou  art  not  willing  eternally  to  be  deprived  of?  But 
dost  thou  not  think  it  is  imo  better  also  1  And  what  canst 
thou  pretend,  why  what  is  now  the  best  and  most  desirable 
good,  should  not  oe  nmo  chosen  and  desired  out  of  hand  I 
Or  is  it  rhtd  thou  thinkest  it  unbecomes  thee  to  cross  thn 
supreme  will  of  him  that  made  thee,  who  hath  determined, 
that  all  men  once  shiUl  die  1  And  then,  how  knowest  Ihon 
but  he  hath  also  determined  concerning  thee  diat  thou  shalt 
die  the  next  day  or  hour?  and  it  is  only  a  present  willing- 
ness to  die,  in  subordination  to  the  Divine  will,  or  upon 
supposition  of  it,  thou  art  persuaded  ta  Why,  art  thou 
not  afhui,  lest  thy  present  unwillinfipess  should  cross  his 
present  will  1  Dosl  thou  not  think  that  sovereign  power 
IS  as  sufficient  to  detannine  of  the  tsircurostanoe,  as  the 
thing  itself?  And  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  pretend  an 
agreement  with  God  about  the  thing  itself,  and  yet  differ 
with  him  about  a  circumstance  ?  SImlU  (hat  be  -a  ground  of 
quarrel  between  him  und  thee  S 

But  while  thou  only  professest  that  more  modest  desire 
of  more  time  in  the  world,  what  security  canst  Ihou  giv«. 
that.when  that  desire  hath  been  liberally  gratified,  it  shall 
be  at  length  laid  down,  and  tumultuate  no  more  ?  What 
bounds  wilt  thou  fix  to  it,  which  thou  darest  undertake  it 
shall  not  pass  1  Art  thou  sure,  when  thou  shalt  have  .km 
at  the  world's  breast  ten  or  twenty  years  longer,  thou  wijt 
then  imagine  thyself  to  have  drawn  it  diy  j  «r  istaA  oml 
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thou  shalt  begin  to  nauseate  the  world  and  wish  for  heaven  1 
Or  hast  thoa  not  reason  from  thy  former  experience  to 
suspect,  that  the  longer  thou  dwellest  on  earth,  the  more 
terrene  thou  wilt  grow;  and  that  if  thou  be  indisposed  to 
leaye  it  this  day  i»r  year,  thou  wilt  be  more  so  the  next ; 
and  so  thy  desire  become  boundless  and  infinite,  which  is 
to  desire  to  be  here  always,  the  thing  which  thou  seemedst 
so  cm  willing  to  own  1  And  if  that  prove  at  last  the  true 
state  of  thy  case,  art  thou  then  a  Christian,  or  art  thou  a 
man,  that  thou  harbourest  in  thy  breast  so  irreligious  and 
irrational,  yea,  so  sordid  a  wish  1  What !  wish  eternally 
to  be  affixed  to  a  clod  of  earth  1  Is  that  at  length  become 
thy  Gk>d  1  Or  wilt  thou  say,  he  13  thy  God  whom  thou 
iieTer  desirest  to  enjoy  1  Or,  that  thou  mist  already  enough 
of  him,  but  not  of  the  world,  and  yet  that  he  ib  thy  Goa  1 
Or  wouldst  thou  overturn  the  laws  of  nature,  and  subvert 
the  most  sacred  divine  constitutions,  abortive  the  designs 
of  eternal  wisdom  and  love,  evacuate  and  nullify  the  great 
achievements  of  thy  merciful  and  mighty  Redeemer,  only 
to  gratify  a  sensual,  brutish  humour  1  But  evident  it  is, 
thou  dost  only  in  vain  disquiet  thyself,  thou  canst  not  dis- 
turb the  settled  order  of  things.  Eternal  laws  are  not  re- 
pealable  by  a  fond  wish.  Thou  settest  that  dreadful  thing, 
deutht  at  nothing  the  further  distance,  by  thine  abhorrency 
of  it.  It  will  overtake  thee  whether  thou  wilt  or  no ;  and 
methinks  thine  own  reason  should  instruct  thee  to  attemper 
and  form  thyself  to  what  thou  canst  not  avoid,  and  possess 
thee  with  such  thoughts  and  desires  as  those  of  that  dis- 
creet pafi[an.k  '*  Lead  me,  O  God,  (saith  he,)  whither  thou 
wilt,  ana  I  will  follow  thee  willingly ;  but  if  I  be  rebel- 
lious and  refuse,  I  shall  follow  thee  notwithstanding." 
What  we  cannot  decline,  'tis  better  to  bear  willingly,  than 
with  a  regret,  that  shall  be  both  vain  and  afflictive. 

And  what  hast  thou  hitherto  met  with  in  the  world,  that 
should  so  highl3r  endear  it  to  thee  1  Examine  and  search 
more  narrowly  into  thy  earthl v  comforts ;  what  is  there  in 
them  to  make  them  self-desirable,  or  to  be  so  for  their  own 
sakesi  What  is  it  to  have  thy  flesh  indulged  and  pleased  1 
to  have  thy  sense  gratified  1  thy  fancy  tickled  1  What  so 
great  good,  worthy  of  an  immortal,  reasonable  spiriL  canst 
thou  find  in  meats  and  drinks,  in  full  bams  and  cofiers,  in 
vulgar  fame  and  apnlause,  that  should  render  these  things 
desirable  for  themselves  1  And  if  there  were  any  real  fe- 
licity in  these  things  for  the  present,  whilst  thou  art  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  them,  yet  dost  thou  not  know,  that  what 
Uiou  enjoyest  to-day  thou  mayst  lose  to-morrow,  and  that 
such  other  unthought-of  evils  may  befall  thee,  as  may  in- 
fuse a  bitterness  into  all  thou  enjoyest,  which  causes  im- 
mediately the  enjoyment  to  cense,  while  the  things  them- 
selves remain,  and  will  be  equal  to  a  total  loss  of.  all  ? 
And  thus,  as  the  moralist  i  ingeniously  speaks,  '*  thou  wilt 
continually  need  another  happiness  to  defend  the  former, 
and  new  wishes  must  still  be  made  on  the  behalf  of  those 
which  have  already  succeeded."  But  canst  thou  indeed 
think  it  worth  the  while  that  the  Maker  of  the  universe 
should  create  a  soul,  and  send  it  down  into  the  world  on 
purpose  to  superintend  these  trivial  afifairs,  to  keep  alive  a 
silly  piece  of  well-fignred  earth  while  it  eats  and  drinks, 
to  move  it  to  and  tro  in  chase  of  shadows,  to  hold  it  up 
while  others  bow  the  knee  and  do  it  homage,  if  it  had  not 
some  higher  work  to  mind  in  reference  to  another  state  1 
Art  thou  contented  to  live  long  in  the  world  to  such  pur- 
poses t  What  low  worthless  spirit  is  this,  that  had  rather 
oe  so  employed  than  in  the  visions  of  his  Makers  face ; 
that  chooses  thus  to  entertain  itself  on  earth,  rather  than 
partake  the  vfiVisions  of  Divine  glory  above ;  that  had 
rather  creep  with  worms  than  soar  with  angels ;  associate 
with  brutes  than  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  1 
Who  can  solve  the  phenomenon,  or  give  a  rational  account 
why  there  should  be  such  a  creature  as  man  upon  the 
earth,  abstracting  f^om  the  hopes  of  another  world'?  Who 
can  tnink  it  the  effect  of  an  infinite  wisdom  ;  or  account 
it  a  more  worthy  design,  than  the  representing  of  such  a 
scene  of  actions  and  affairs  by  puppets  on  a  stage  1  For 
my  part,  upon  the  strictest  inouiry,  I  see  nothing  in  the 
life  of  man  upon  earth,  that  should  render  it,  for  itself, 
more  the  matter  of  a  rational  election  (sappoRin|r  the  ttee 
option  given  him  in  the  first  moment  of  his  being)  than 
firesently  again  to  cease  to  be  the  next  moment 
k  ENeM.  1  Ben.  do  Brcv.  ViL 


Tea,  and  is  there  not  enough  obvious  in  everr  man's  ex- 
perience, to  incline  him  rather  to  the  contrary  cnoice ;  and 
supposing  a  future  blessedness  in  another  world,  to  make 
him  passionately  desirous  (with  submission  to  the  Divine 
pleasure)  of  a  speedy  dismission  into  it  1  Do  not  the  bur- 
dens that  press  us  in  this  earthly  tabernacle  teach  our  very 
sense,  and  urge  oppressed  natures  into  involuntary  groans, 
while  as  yet  our  consideration  doth  not  intervene  1  And 
if  we  do  consider,  is  not  every  thought  a  sting,  making  a 
much  deeper  impression  than  what  onlj  toucheth  our  flesh 
and  bones  1  Wno  can  reflect  upon  his  present  state  and 
not  presently  be  in  pangs  1  The  troubles  that  follow  hu- 
manity are  many  and  great,  those  that  follow  Christianity 
more  numerous  and  grievous.  The  sickness,  pains,  losses, 
disappointments,  and  whatsoever  afflictions  that  are.  in  the 
apostle's  language,"  human,  or  common  to  men,  (as  are 
all  the  extemal  sufferings  of  Christians,  in  nature  and 
kind,  though  they  are  liable  to  them  upon  an  account  pe- 
caliar  to  themselves,*which  there  the  apostle  intimates,) 
are  none  of  our  greatest  evils ;  yet  even  upon  the  account 
of  them,  have  we  any  reason  to  be  so  much  in  love  with  so 
unkind  a  world  t  Is  it  not  strange,  our  very  bridewell 
should  be  such  a  heaven  to  us  1  But  these  things  are  little 
considerable  in  comparison  of  the  more  spiritual  grievances 
of  Christians,  as  such :  that  is,  those  that  afilict  our  souls 
while  we  are  (under  tne  conduct  of  Christ)  designing  for 
a  blessed  eternity;  if  we  indeed  make  that  our  business, 
and  do  seriously  intend  our  spirits  in  order  thereto.  The 
darkness  of  our  beclouded  minds ;  the  glimmering  ineffec- 
tual apprehension  we  have  of  the  most  important  things; 
the  inconsistency  of  our  shattered  thoughts,  when  we  would 
apply  them  to  spiritual  objects ;  the  great  difficulty  of 
working  off  an  ill  frame  of  heart,  and  the  no  less  difficulty 
of  retaining  a  good;  our  being  so  frequently  tossed  asbe> 
tween  heaven  and  hell ;  when  we  sometimes  think  our- 
selves  to  have  even  attained  and  hope  to  descend  no  more, 
and  all  on  a  sudden  plunged  in  the  ditch,  so  as  that  our 
own  clothes  might  aohor  us )  fall  so  low  into  an  earthly- 
temper,  that  we  can  like  nothm^  heavenly  or  divine^  and 
because  we  cannot,  are  enforced  justlj  most  of  all  to  dislike 
ourselves  ?  are  these  things  little  with  nsl  How  can  we 
forbear  to  cry  out  of  the  depths,  to  the  Father  of  our  spirits^ 
that  he  would  pity  and  relieve  his  own  offspring !  Yea,  are 
we  not  weary  of  our  citing;  and  yei  more  weary  of  h(4d> 
in g  in  1  How  do  repelled  temptations  return  again,  and 
vanquished  corruptions  recover  strength  I  We  know  not 
when  our  work  is  done.  We  are  miserable  that!"we  need 
to  be  always  watching,  and  more  miserable  that  we  cannoc 
watch,  but  are  so  oflen  surprised  and  overcome  of  evil. 
We  say  sometimes  with  ourselves,  we  will  seek  relief  in 
retirement,  but  we  cannot  retire  from  ourselves;  or  in 
converse  with  godly  friends,  but  they  sometimes  prove 
snares  to  us  and  we  to  them,  or  we  hear  but  our  own  mise- 
ries repeated  in  their  complaints.  Would  we  pray  ?  How 
faint  is  the  breath  we  utter !  How  lon^  is  it  ere  we  can 
get  our  souls  possessed  with  any  becoming  apprehensions 
of  God,  or  lively  sense  of  our  own  concernments  1  Would 
we  meditate  7  We  sometimes  go  about  to  compose  our 
thoughts,  but  we  may  as  well  assay  to  hold  the  winds  in 
our  fist.  If  we  venture  forth  .into  the  world,  how  do  our 
senses  betray  us  t  how  are  we  mocked  with  their  impos- 
tures 7  Their  nearer  objects  become  with  us  the  only  real- 
ities, and  eternal  things  are  all  vanished  into  airy  shadows. 
Reason  and  faith  are  laid  asleep,  and  our  sense  dictates  to 
us  what  we  are  to  believe  and  do,  as  if  it  were  our  only 
guide  and  lord.  And  what,  are  we  not  yet  weary  ?  Is  it 
reasonable  to  continue  in  this  state  of  our  own  choice  1  Is 
misery  become  so  natural  to  us,  so  much  our  element,  that 
we  cannot  affect  to  live  out  of  it  1  Is  the  darkness  and 
dirt  of  a  dungeon  more  grateful  to  us  than  a  free  open  air 
and  sun  1  Is  this  flesh  of  ours  so  lovely  a  thin^,  that  we 
had  rather  suffer  so  many  deaths  in  it,  than  one  m  putting 
it  off  and  mortality  with  it  1  While  we  carry  it  about  us, 
our  souls  impart  a  kind  of  life  to  it,  and  it  gives  them  death 
in  exchange.  Why  do  we  not  cry  out  more  feelingly,"  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this 
body  of  death  V*  Is  it  not  grievous  to  us  to  have  so  cum- 
bersome a  yoke-fellow,  to  be  tied  (as  Mezentius  is  said  to 
have  done)  the  living  and  the  dead  together.  Do  we  mil 
m  tCor.  &  U 
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find  the  distempers  of  our  spirits  ate  mostly  from  these 
bodies  we  are  su  in  lo7e  with,  either  as  the  proper  springs 
or  as  the  occasion  of  themi  From  what  cause  is  our 
drowsy  sloth,  our  ea^er  passions,  our  aversion  to  spiritual 
objects,  but  from  this  impure  flesh ;  or  what  else  is  the 
subject  about  which  our  vexatious  cares,  or  torturing  fears, 


our  bitter  grie&,  are  taken  up  day  by  day  1 

id  why  do  we  not  consider,  that  'tis  only  our  love  to  it 


Andi 


that  gives  strength  and  vigour  to  the  most  of  our  tempta- 
tions, as  wherein  it  is  most  immediately  concerned,  and 
which  makes  them  so  often  victorious,  and  thence  to  be- 
come our  afler-aMctions  1  He  that  hath  learned  to  mortify 
the  inordinate  love  of  the  body,  will  he  make  it  the  business 
of  his  life  to  purvey  for  it  ?  will  he  offer  violence  to  his 
own  soul,  to  secure  it  frcHU  violence  1  Will  he  comply  with 
men's  lusts  and  humours  for  its  advantas[e  and  accommo- 
dation ;  or  yield  himself  to  the  tyranny  of  his  own  avarice 
for  its  future,  or  of  his  more  sensual  lusts  for  its  present, 
content  1  Will  it  not  rather  be  pleasing  to  him,  that  his 
outward  man  be  exposed  to  perisn,  while  his  inward  man 
is  renewed  day  by  dayl  He  .to  whom  the  thoughts  are 
^ratefrtl  of  laymg  it  down,  will  not  (though  he  neglect  not 
duty  towards  it)  spend  his  days  in  its  continual  service, 
ana  make  his  soul  a  hell  by  a  continual  provision  for  the 
flesh  and  the  lusts  of  it.  That  is  cruel  love  that  shall  en- 
slave a  man,  and  subject  him  to  so  vile  and  ignoble  a  ser- 
vitude. And  it  discovers  a  sordid  temper  to  be  so  imposed 
upon.  How  low  are  our  spirits  sunk,  that  we  disdain  not 
so  base  a  vassalage  I  God  and  nature  hath  obliged  us  to 
live  in  bodies  for  a  time,  but  they  have  not  obliged  us  to 
measure  ourselves  by  them,  to  confine  our  desires  and  de- 
signs to  their  compass,  to  look  no  Airther  than  their  con- 
cernments, to  entertain  no  previous  joys  in  the  hope  ol 
being  one  day  delivered  from  them.  No  such  hard  law  is 
laid  upon  us.  But  how  apt  are  we  to  become  herein  a 
most  oppressive  law  to  ourselves;  and  not  only  to  lodge 
in  filthy  earthen  cottages,  but  to  love  them  and  confine 
ourselves  to  them,  loth  so  much  as  to  peep  out  'Tis  the 
apt  expression  of  a  >  philosopher,  upbraidine  that  base, 
low  temper,  THe  degenerous  unUf  (saith  he,)  Suricd  in  the 
bod%  is  as  a  slMJul  creeping  things  tkcU  Iffies  ils  hole  and 
is  loth  to  come  forth. 

And  methinks,  if  we  have  no  love  for  our  better  and  more 
noble  self,  we  should  not  be  altogether  unapprehensive  of 
ao  obligation  upon  us,  to  express  a  dutiful  love  lo  the  Au- 
thor of  our  beings.  Doth  it  consist  with  the  love  we  owe  to 
him,  to  desire  always  to  lurk  in  the  dark,  and  never  come 
into  his  blessed  presence  1  Is  that  our  love,  that  we  never 
care  to  come  nim  him  1  Do  we  not  know,  •  that  while  we 
are  present  in  ue  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord  1 
Should  we  mA  therefore  be  willing  rather  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord,  and  absent  from  the  bodyl  Should  we 
not  put  on  a  confidence,  a  holy  fortitude,  (as  'tis  there 
expressed,  we  are  confident,  or  of  good  courage,  and 
thence,  willing,  &c.)  that  might  carry  us  through  the  ^ve 
to  him.  As  is  the  brave  speech  of  that  last-mentioned 
philosopher,  Chd  will  call  thee  ere  long,  expect  his  call,  p 
Old  age  will  come  npon.thee,  and  show  thee  the  way 
Udtker ;  emd  dealhj  which  he  thai  is  possessed  roiih  a  base 
fear,  laments  and  dreads  as  it  draws  on,  hut  he  that  is  a 
lover  of  God  expects  it  with  joy,  and  with  courage  meets  it 
when  it  comes.  Is  our  love  to  God  so  faint  and  weak,  that 
it  dares' not  encounter  death,  nor  venture  upon  ihe  imagin- 
ary terrors  of  the  grave,  to  go  to  him  1  How  unsuitable  is 
this  to  the  character  which  is  given  4  of  a  saint's  love  I 
And  how  expressly  are  we  told,  that  he  who  loves  his  life 
better  than  Christ,  or  that  even  hates  it  not  for  his  sake, 
(as  certainly  he  cannot  be  said  to  do,  that  is  not  willing  to 
part  with  it  to  enjoy  him,)  cannot  be  his  disciple !  If  our 
love  to  God  be  not  supreme  'tis  none,  or  not  such  as  can 
denominate  us  lovers  of  him:  and  will  we  pretend  to  be 
so,  when  we  love  a  putrid  flesh  and  this  base  earth  better 
than  him  ?  And  have  we  not  professedlv,  as  a  fruit  of  our 
avowed  love  to  him,  surrendered  ourselves  1  Are  we  not 
his  devoted  ones?  Will  we  be  his,  and  yet  our  ownl 
or  pretend  ourselves  dedicated  to  his  holy  pleasure,  and 
will  yet  be  at  our  own  dispose,  and  so  dispose  oi  our- 
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^ves  too,  as  that  we  may  be  most  ongrateful  to  him,  and 
most  incapable  of  converse  with  him  1  How  doth  this 
love  of  a  perishing  life  and  of  a  little  animated  clay  stop 
all  the  effusions  of  the  love  of  God,  suspend  its  sweet 
and  pleasant  fruits,  which  should  be  always  exertin^r 
themselves  towards  him!  Where  is  their  love,  obedi- 
ence, joy,  and  praise,  who  are  through  the  fear  of  death 
all  their  lives  subject  to  bondage, '  and  kept  under  a  con- 
tinual dismal  expectation  of  an  unavoidable  dissolution  % 
But  must  the  great  Gkxl  lose  his  due  ackoowledgments 
because  we  will  not  understand  wherein  he  deals  well  with 
usi  Is  his  mercy  therefore  no  mercy  1  As  we  cannot 
nullify  his  truth  by  our  unbelief,  so  nor  his  goodness  by 
our  disesteem.  But  yet  consider,  doth  it  not  better  becom* 
thee  to  be  grateful  than  repine  that  God  will  one  day  un- 
bind thy  soul  and  set  thee  free,  knock  off  thy  fetters  and 
deliver  thee  out  of  the  house  of  thy  bondage ;  couldst  thoa 
upon  deliberate  thoughts  judge  it  tolerable,  should  he  doon» 
thee  to  this  earth  for  ever  1  He  hath  however  judged  MKur* 
wise,  (as  the  pagan  emperor  and  philosopher  excelleatly 
speaks,')  who  is  the  author  both  of  the  first  composition  of 
tky  present  being  and  now  of  the  dissoluH&n  of  itg  thou 
wert  the  cause  of  neither,  therefore  depart  and  be  thankful, 
for  he  that  dismisseth  thee  dealeth  kindly  with  thee.  If  vet 
thou  nnderstandest  it  not,  yet  remember,  it  is  thv  Fatner 
that  disposes  thus  of  thee.  How  unworthy  is  it  to  dis- 
trust his  love ;  what  child  would  be  afraid  to  compose  it^ 
self  to  sleep  in  the  parent's  bosom?  It  expresses  nothing 
of  the  duty  and  ingenuity,  but  much  of  tne  frowardness 
and  folly,  of  a  child  r  they  sometimes  cry  vehemently  in 
the  undressing ;  but  should  their  cries  be  regarded  by  the 
most  indulgent  parent  1  of  are  they  fit  to  be  imitated  by  us  1 

We  have  no  excuse  for  this  our  frowardness.  The 
blessed  God  hath  told  us  his  gracious  purposes  concerning 
us,  and  we  are  capable  of  understanding  him.  What  u 
he  had  totally  hidden  from  us  our  friture  state  1  and  that 
we  knew  nothing,  but  of  going  into  an  eternal,  silent  dark- 
ness 1  the  authori^  of  a  Creator  ought  to  have  awed  us 
into  a  silent  submission.  But  when  we  are  told  of  such 
a  glory,  that  'tis  but  drawing  aside  the  fleshly  veil  and  we 
presently  behold  it,  methinks  the  blessed  hour  should  be 
expected  not  with  patience  only,  but  with  ravishing  iojr. 
Did  we  hear  of  a  country  in  this  World,  where  "we  nu^t 
live  in  continual  ftlicity,  without  toil,  or  sickness,  or  gnef, 
or  fear,  who  would  not  wish  to  be  there,  though  the  pa»» 
sage  were  troublesome?  Have  we  not  neard  euongn  of 
heaven  to  allure  us  thither?  Or  is  the  eternal  truth  ot 
suspected  credit  with  us?  Are  God's  own  reports  of  the 
future  glory  unworthy  our  belief  or  regard  ?  How  manvi 
upon  the  credit  of  his  word,  are  gone  already  triumphantly 
into  glory  I  >  (hat  only  by  seeing  the  promises  afar  off,  were 
persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them;  and  never  alter 
owned  themselves  under  any  other  notion  than  of  pilgrims 
on  earth,  longing  to  be  at  home  in  their  most  desirable, 
heavenly  country.  We  are  not  the  first  that  are  to  open 
heaven  ;  the  mam  body  of  saints  is  already  there;  'tis,  in 
'comparison  of  their  number,  but  a  scattering  renmantthat 
are  now  alive  upon  the  earth.  How  should  we  long  to  be 
associated  to  that  glorious  assembly!  Methinks  we  should 
much  more  regret  our  being  left  behind. 

But  if  we  should  desire  still  to  be  so,  why  may  not  all 
others  as  well  as  we,  and  as  much  expect  to  be  gratified  as 
we?  And  then  we  should  agree  in  desiring^  that  oar  Re- 
deemer's triumph  might  be  deferred,  that  his  body  might 
yet  remain  incomplete,  that  he  might  still  be  debaned  of 
the  long  expected  fruit  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  that  the 
name  of  God  might  be  still  subjected  to  the  blasphemy 
and  reproach  of  an  atheistical  world,  who  have  aU  along 
said  with  derision,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  1 
Would  we  have  all  his  designs  to  be  still  unfinished,  and 
so  mighty  wheels  stand  still  for  us,  while  we  sport  ourselves 
in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  indulge  our  sensual  Inclina- 
tion, which  sure  this  bold  desire  must  argue  to  be  very 
predominant  in  us;  and  take  heed  it  argue  not  its  habitual 
prevalency.  At  least,  if  it  discover  not  our  present  sen- 
suality, it  discovers  our  former  sloth  and  idleness.  It  may 
be,  we  may  excuse  our  averseness  to  die  by  our  unpre- 
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paredness,'  t.  e.  one  faiQt  with  another;  though  that  be  be- 
sides the  case  I  am  speaking  of.  What  then  haire  we 
been  doing  all  this  while  1  What  I  were  the  affairs  of  thy 
soul  not  thought  of  till  now  1  Take  then  thy  reproof  from 
a  heathen,  that  it  may  convince  thee  the  more :  "  No  one 
(saith  he)  t  divides  away  his  money  from  himself,  but  yet 
men  divide  away  their  very  life. — But  doth  it  not  shame 
thee  (he  after  adds)  to  reserve  only  the  relics  of  thy  life 
to  thyself,  and  to  devote  that  time  only  to  a  good  mind 
which  thou  canst  employ  upon  no  other  thing ;  How  late 
is  it  to  begin  to  live  when  we  should  make  an  end;  and 
defer  all  good  thoughts  to  such  an  age  as  possiblv  few  do 
ever  reach  to.  The  truth  is  (as  he  speaks)  we  nave  not 
little  time,  bat  we  lose  much,  we  have  time  enough  were 
it  well  employed,  therefore  we  cannot  say  we  receive  a 
short  life,  out  we  make  it  so,  we  are  not  indigent  of  time, 
but  prodigal :  what  a  pretty  contradiction  is  it  to  complain 
of  tne  shortness  of  time,  and  yet  do  what  we  can  to  pre- 
cipitate its  course ;  to  hasten  it  by  that  we  call  pastime ! 
If  it  have  been  so  with  thee,  art  thou  to  be  trusted  with 
more  time  1"  But  as  thy  case  is,  I  cannot  wonder  that 
the  thoughts  of  death  be  most  unwelcome  to  thee;,  who 
art  thou  mat  thou  shouldst  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord  1  I 
can  only  say  to  thee,  hasten  thy  preparation,  have  recourse 
to  rule  second,  and  third,  and  accordingly  guide  thyself 
till  thou  find  thy  spirit  made  more  suitable  to  this  blessed- 
ness ;  thai  it  become  savoury  and  grateftil  to  thy  soul,  and 
thy  heart  be  set  upon  it.  Hence  thou  mayst  be  reconciled 
to  the  grave,  and  the  thoughts  of  death  may  cease  to  be  a 
terror  to  thee. 

And  when  thou  art  attained  so  far,  consider  thy  great 
advantage  in  being  willing  and  desirous  to  die  upon  this 
farther  account,  That  thy*  desire  shall  now  be  pitched  VLpaa 
a  thing  so  certain.  Thine  other  desires  have  met  with 
many  a  disappointment.  Thou  hast  set  thy  heart  upon 
other  things,  and  they  have  deceived  thy  most  earnest, 
thirsty  expectations.  Death  will  not  do  so.  Thou  wilt 
now  have  one  certain  hope ;  onethihg  in  reference  whereto 
thou  mayst  say, "  I  am  sure."  Wait  awhile,  this  peaceful 
sleep  will  shortly  seize  thy  body  and  awaken  thy  soul.  It 
will  calmly  period  all  thy  troubles,  and  bring  thee  to  a 
blessed  re$t.  But  now,  if  only  the  mere  terror  and  gloom- 
iness of  d^ing  trouble  thy  thoughts,  this  of  all  othei  seems 
the  most  mconsiderable  pretence  against  a  willing  surren- 
der of  ourselve.<(  to  aeath.  Reason  hath  overcome  it,  natu- 
ral courage,  yea,  some  men's  atheism;  shall  not  faith  1 
Are  we  not  ashamed  to  consider,  what  confidence  and  de- 
sire of  death  some  heathens  have  expressed  1  Some  that 
have  had  no  pre-apprehension  or  belief  of  another  state, 
(though  there  were  very  few  of  them,)  and  so  no  hope  of  a 
consequent  blessedness  to  relieve  them,  have  yet  thought  it 
unreasonable  to  disgust  the  thoughts  of  death.  What 
woiddst  thou  think  if  thou  hadst  nothing  but  the  sophisms 
of  such  to  oppose  to  all  thy  dismal  thoughts  1  I  have  met 
with  one  «  arguing  thus,  ''^  Death,  which  is  accounted  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  evils,  is  nothing  to  us,  (saith  he,)  be- 
cause while  we  are  in  being  death  is  not  yet  present,  and 
when  death  is  present  we  are  not  in  being ;  so  that  it  neither 
concerns  us,  as  living,  nor  dead;  for  while  we  are  alive,  it 
hath  not  touched  us,  when  we  are  dead  we  are  not.— 
Moreover  (saith  he)  the  exquisite  knowledge  of  this,  that 
death  belongs  not  to  us,  maKes  us  enjoy  this  mortal  life 
with  comfort ;  not  by  adding  anj  thing  to  our  uncertain 
time,  but  by  taking  away  the  desire  of  immortality."  Shall 
thej  comfort  themselves  upon  so  wretched  a  ground,  with 
a  little  sophistry,  and  the  hope  of  extinguishing  all  desire 
of  immortality ;  and  shall  not  we,  by  cherishing  this  bless- 
ed hope  of  enjoying  shortly  an  immortal  glory  1 

Others  of  them  have  spoken  magnificently  of  a  certain 
contempt  of  this  bodily  life,  and  a  not  only  not  fearing 
but  desiring  to  die,  upon  a  fixed  apprehension  of  the  dis- 
tinct and  purer  and  immortal  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the 
Sreconceived  hope  of  a  consequent  felicity.  I  shall  set 
own  some  of  their  words,  added  to  what  have  been  occa- 
sionally mentioned,  (amongst  that  plentiful  variety  where- 
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with  one  mignt  fill  a  volume^  purposely  to  shame  the 
more  terrene  temper  of  many  Christians. 

"  The  soul  (saith  one  of  them  >)  is  an  invisible  thing, 
and  is  going  mto  another  place,  suitable  to  itself,  that  is 
noble,  and  pure,  and  invisible,  even  into  hades,  indeed,  to 
the  ^ood  and  wi^e  Gk)d,  whither  also  my  soul  shall  shortly 
go,  if  he  see  good.  But  this  (he  saith  in  what  follniXEs;  be- 
longs only  to  such  a  soul  as  goes  out  of  the  body  pure, 
that  draws  nothing  corporeal  alon^  with  it,  did  not  will- 
ingly communicate  with  the  body  m  life,  but  did  even  fly 
from  it,  and  gather  up  itself  into  itself,  always  meditating 
this  one  thing.  A  soul  so  affected,  shall  it  not  go  to  some- 
thing like  itself,  divine,  (and  what  is  divine,  is  immortal 
and  wise,)  whither  when  it  comes,  it  becomes  blessed,  free 
from  error,  ignorance,  fears,  and  wild  or  enormous  loves, 
and  all  other  evils  incident  to  men." 

y  One  writing  the  life  of  that  rare  person  Plotinus.says, 
That  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  in  some  sort  ashamed  that 
he  was  in  the  body;  which,  (however  it  would  less  become 
a  Christian,  yet,)  m  one  that  niew  nothing  of  an  incarnate 
Redeemer,  it  discovered  a  lefined,  noble  spirit.  The  same 
person  roeaks  almost  the  language  of  the  apostle,  concern- 
mg  his  bein^  wrapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and  tells  of 
such  an  alienation  of  the  soul  from  the  body :  "  That 
when  once  it  finds  God  (whom  he  had  before  been  speak- 
ing of  under  the  name  of  the  rd  «aXdv,  or  the  bemUy)  shi- 
ning in  upon  it,  it  now  no  longer  feels  its  body,  or  takes 
notice  of  its  being  in  the  body,  but  even  forgets  its  own 
being,  that  it  is  a  man,  or  a  living  creature,  or  any  thing 
else  whatsoever,  for  it  is  not  at  leisure  to  mind  any  thing 
else,  nor  doth  it  desire  to  be:  yea, and  having  sought  him 
out,  he  immediately  meets  it  presenlinf  itself  to  him.  It 
only  views  him  instead  of  itself,— and  would  not  now 
change  its  state  for  any  thing,  not  if  one  could  give  it  the 
whole  heaven  in  exchange." 

"  And  elsewhere  discussing,  whether  life  in  the  body  be 
good  and  desirable,  yea  or  no,  he  concludes  it  to  be  good, 
not  as  it  is  a  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  but  as  it  may 
have  that  virtue  annexed  to  it,  by  which  what  is  really  evil 
may  be  kept  off.  But  yet,  that  death  is  a  greater  good : 
that  life  in  the  body  is  in  itself  evil:  but  the  soul  is  by  vir- 
tue stated  in  goodness ;  not  as  enlivening  the  body  with 
which  it  is  compounded,  but  as  it  severs  and  sejoins  itself 
from  it ;  meaning  so^  as  to  have  as  little  communion  as 
possibly  it  can  with  it."  To  which  purpose  is  the  expres- 
sion of  another:  "  Th't  the  soul  or  a  happy  man  so  col- 
lects and  gathers  up  itself  out  from  the  boay  while  it  is 
yet  contained  in  it ;— and  that  it  was  possessed  of  that  for- 
titude, as  not  to  dread  its  departure  from  it."> 

Another  gives  this  character  of  a  good  man :  "  That  as 
he  lived  in  simplicity,  tranquillity,  purity,  not  being  of- 
fended at  any  that  they  believed  him  not  to  live  so;  he 
also  comes  to  the  end  of  his  life,  pure,  quiet,  and*  easy  to 
be  dissolved,  disposing  himself  without  any  constraint  to 
his  lot."  Another  is  brought  in  speaking  thus  :b  "  If  God 
should  grant  me  to  become  a  chud  awn,  to  send  forth 
my  renewed  infant  cries  from  my  cradle,  and  having  even 
run  out  my  race,  to  begin  it  again,  I  should  most  earnestly 
refuse  it;  for  what  profit  hath  this  lifel  and  how  much 
toil !  Yet  I  do  not  repent  that  I  have  lived,  because  I  hoi»e 
that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain.  And  now  I  go  out  of  this 
life,  not  as  out  of  my  dwelling-house,  but  my  inn.  O 
blessed  day  I  when  I  snail  enter  into  that  council  and  as- 
sembly of  souls,  and  depart  from  this  rude  and  disorderly 
rout  and  crew,"  &c. 

I  shall  add  another,  (of  a  not  much  unlike  strain*  and 
rank,  as  either  being  not  an  open,  or  no  constant  friend  to 
Christianity,)  that  discoursing  who  is  the  heir  of  divine 
things,  saith,  "  He  cannot  be,  who  is  in  love  with  this  ani- 
mal, sensitive  life ;  but  only  that  purest  mind  that  is  in- 
spired fVom  above,  that  partakes  or  a  heavenly  and  divine 
portion,  that  only  despises  the  body,"&c.  with  much  more 
of  like  import. 

Yea,  so  nave  some  been  transported  with  the  desire  of 
immortality,  that  (being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  sin  of  self- 
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murder)  they  could  not  forbear  doing  7iolence  on  them- 
selves. Among  the  Indians,d  two  thoasaud  vears  a^o, 
were  a  sort  of  wise  men,  as  they  were  called,  tnat  hela  it 
a  reproach  to  die  of  age,  or  a  disease,  and  were  wont  to 
bam  themselves  alive,  thinking  the  flames  were  polluted 
if  they  came  amidst  them  dead.  The  story  of  *  Cleom- 
brotus  is  famous,  who  hearing  Plato  discourse  of  the  im- 
mortally of  the  soul,  by  the  sea^side,  leaped  from  him  ioto 
the  sea,  that  he  might  presently  be  in  that  state.  And  *tis 
storied,  that  rNero  refused  to  put  Apollonius  to  death, 
though  he  were  very  much  incensed  against  him,  only 
upon  the  apprehensions  he  bad  that  he  was  very  desirous 
to  die,  because  he  would  not  so  far  gratify  him. 

I  only  make  this  improvement  of  all  this : — Christian 
principles  and  rules  do  neither  hurry  nor  misguide  men, 
out  the  end  (as  we  have  it  revealed)  should  much  more 
powerfully  and  constantly  attract  us.  Nothing  is  more 
unsuitable  to  Christianity  our  way,  nor  to  that  blessedness 
the  end  of  it,  than  a  terrene  spirit.  They  have  nothine  of 
the  true  light  and  impress  of  the  gospel  now,  nor  are  they 
ever  like  to  attain  the  vision  9f  the  blessed  face  of  Qod, 
and  the  impress  of  his  likeness  hereafter,  that  desire  it  not 
above  all  things,  and  are  not  willing  to  quit  all  thin^  else  for 
it.  Aad  is  it  not  a  just  ezprobcuion  of  our  earthlmess  and 
carnality,  if  mere  philosophers  and  pagans  should  give 
better  proof  than  we  of  a  spirit  erected  above  the  world, 
and  flUenated  from  what  is  temporary  and  terrene  1  Shall 
their  Gentilism  outvie  our  Christianity  1  Methinks  a  gene- 
cons  indignation  of  this  reproach  shoiud  inflame  our  souls, 
•and  contribute  somewhat  to  the  refining  of  them  to  a  bet- 
ter and  more  spiritual  temper. 

Now,  therefore,  O  all  you  that  name  yourselves  by  that 
iworthy  name  of  Christians,  that  profess  the  religion  taught 
<by  him  that  was  not  of  the  earth,  earthly,  but  the  Lord 
from  heaven ;  you  that  are  partakers  of  the  heavenly  call- 
ang,  consider  the  great  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  your 
profession,  who  only  took  our  flesh  that  we  might  partake 
of  his  Spirit,  bore  our  earthly,  that  we  might  bear  his 
heavenly  image,  descended  that  he  might  cause  us  to  as- 
•ceod.  Seriously  bethink  yourselves  of  the  scope  and  end 
of  his  apostleship  and  priesthood.  He  was  seut  out  from 
<3h)d  to  mvite  and  conduct  you  to  him,  to  bring  you' into 
the  communion  of  his  glory  and  blessedness.  He  came 
upon  a  message  and  treaty  of  peace:  to  discover  his 
Father's  love  and  win  yours:  to  let  you  know  how  kind 
thoughts  the  God  of  love  had  conceived  to  you- wards; 
and  that,  however  yon  had  hated  him  without  cause,  and 
were  bent  to  do  so  without  end,  he  was  not  so  afiected  to- 
wards you :  to  settle  a  friendship,  and  to  admit  you  to 
the  participation  of  his  glonr.  Yea.  he  came  to  give  an 
instance,  and  exemplify  to  tne  world,  in  his  own  person, 
how  much  of  heaven  he  could  make  to  dwell  in  mortal 
4esh ;  how  possible  he  could  render  it  to  live  in  this  world 
«5  unreialed  to  it;  how  gloriously  the  divine  life  could 
triumph  over  all  the  infirmities  of  nail  humanity.  And  so 
leave  men  a  certain  proof  and  pledge  to  what  perfections 
human  nature  should  be  improved  by  his  grace  and  Spirit, 
in  all  them  that  should  resign  themselves  to  his  conduct, 
Bod  follow  his  steps;  that  heaven  and  earth  were  not  so 
far  asunder  but  he  knew  how  to  settle  a  commerce  and  in- 
tercourse between  them :  that  a  heavenly  life  was  possible 
to  be  transacted  here,  and  certain  to  be  gloriously  rewarded 
andl  perfected  hereafter. 

And  having  testified  these  things,  he  seals  the  testi- 
mony, and  opens  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  all 
by  his  death.  Your  heavenly  Apostle  becomes  a  Priest 
«nd  a  Sacrifice  at  once;  that  no  doubt  might  remain 
amooff  men  of  his  sincerity,  in  what,  even  dying,  he 
eeaaed  not  to  profess  and  avow.  And  that  by  his  own 
propitiatory  Mood  a  mutual  reconciliation  might  be 
wrought  between  God  and  you;  that  your  hearts  might 
be  won  to  him,  and  possessed  with  an  ingenuous  shame 
of  your  ever  having  been  his  enemies.  And  that  his  dis- 
pleasure might  ever  cease  towards  you,  and  be  turned  into 
everlasting  friendship  and  love:  that  eternal  redemption 
being  obtained,  heaven  might  be  opened  to  you,  and  you 
finally  be  received  to  the  glory  of  God ;  your  hearts  being 
bent  thitherward,  and  made  willing  to  run  through  what- 
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soever  difficulties  of  life  or  death  to  attain  it.  Do  not 
think  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  and  died  to  procure 
the  pardon  of  your  sins,  and  so  translate  you  to  neaven 
while  your  hearts  should  still  remain  cleavmg  to  the  earth. 
He  came  and  returned  to  prepare  a  way  for  you ;  and  then 
call,  not  drag  you  thither :  that  by  his  precepts,  and  pro- 
mises, and  example,  and  Spirit,  he  might  form  and  fashion 
your  souls  to  that  glorious  state ;  and  make  you  willing  tc 
abandon  all  things  for  it.  And  lo !  now  the  God  of  all 
grace  is  callins^  you  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  his  eternal 
glory.  Direct  tnen  your  eyes  and  hearts  to  that  mark,  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  'Tis 
Ignominious,  by  the  common  suflfrage  of  the  civilized 
world,  not  to  intend  the  proper  business  of  our  calling. 
'Tis  your  calling  to  forsake  this  world  and  mind  the  other ; 
make  haste  then  to  ^it  yourselves  of  your  entanglements, 
of  all  earthly  dispositions  and  afiections.  Learn  to  live  in 
this  world  as  those  that  are  not  of  it,  that  expect  every  day, 
and  wish  to  leave  it.  whose  hearts  are  gone  already. 

'Tis  dreadful  to  die  with  pain  and  regret ;  to  be  forced 
out  of  the  body ;  to  die  a  violent  death,  and  go  away  with 
an  tmwilling  reluctant  heart.  The  wicked  is  driven  away 
in  his  wickedness.  Fain  he  would  stay  longer,  but  can- 
not. He  hath  not  power  over  the  spirit,  to  retain  the  spirit, 
nor  hath  he  power  in  death.  He  most  away  whether  he 
will  or  no.  And  indeed  much  against  his  will.  So  it 
cannot  but  be,  where  there  is  not  a  previous  knowledge 
and  love  of  a  better  state,  where  the  soul  understands  it 
not,  and  is  not  efiecmally  attempered  and  framed  to  it. 

O  get  then  the  lovely  image  of  the  future  glory  into 
your  minds.  Keep  it  ever  before  your  eyes.  Make  it 
familiar  to  your  thoughts.  Imprint  daily  there  these 
words,  I  shall  behold  thy  face,  1  shall  be  satisfied  with 
thy  likeness.  And  see  that  your  souls  be  enriched  with 
that  righteousness,  have  inwrought  into  them  that  holy 
rectitude,  that  may  dispose  them  to  that  blessed  state. 
Then  will  you  die  with  your  own  consent,  and  go  away, 
not  driven,  W  allured  and  drawn.  You  will  go,  as  tlie 
redeemed  of  the  Lord,  with  everlasting  j^  upon  their 
heads ;  as  those  that  know  whither  yon  go^  even  to  a  state 
infinitely  worthy  of  your  desires  and  choice,  and  where 
*tis  best  for  you  to  oe.  You  will  part  with  your  souls, 
not  by  a  forcible  separation,  but  by  a  joyful  surrtnder  and 
resignation.  They  will  dislodge  from  this  earthly  taber- 
nacle, rather  as  putting  it  ofl'than  having  it  rent  and  torn 
away.  Loosen  yourselves  from  Ihis  body  by  degrees,  as 
we  do  any  thing  we  would  remove  ft^m  a  place  where  it 
sticks  fast.  Gatlier  up  your  spirits  into  themselves.  Teach 
them  to  look  upon  themselves  as  a  distinct  thing.  Inure 
them  to  the  thoughts  of  a  dissolution.  Be  continually  as 
taking  leave.  Cross  and  disprove  a  common  maxim, 
and  let  your  hearts,  which  they  use  to  say  are  wont  to  die 
last,  die  first.  Prevent  death,  and  he  mortified  towards 
every  earthly  thing  beforehand,  that  death  may  have  no- 
thing to  kill  but  your  body;  and  that  you  may  not  die  a 
double  death  in  one  hour,  and  sufiier  the  death  of  your 
body  and  of  your  love  to  it  both  at  once.  Much  less  that 
this  should  survive  to  your  greater,  and  even  incurable, 
misery.  Shake  ofi"  your  bands  and  fetters,  the  terrene 
afiections  that  so  closely  confine  you  to  the  house  of  your 
bondage.  And  lift  up  your  heads  in  expectation  of  the 
approaching  jubilee,  the  day  of  your  redemption ;  when 
you  are  to  go  out  free,  and  enter  ihto  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God ;  when  you  shall  serve,  and  groan,  and 
complain  no  longer.  Let  it  be  your  continual  song,  and 
the  matter  of  your  daily  praise,  that  the  time  of  your  happy 
deliverance  is  hastening  on ;  that  ere  long  you  shall  be 
absent  from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord.  That 
he  hath  not  doomed  yon  to  an  everlasting  imprisonment 
within  those  close  and  clayey  walls,  wherein  you  have 
been  so  long  shut  up  from  the  beholding  of  his  sight  and 
^lory.  In  the  thoughts  of  this,  while  the  outward  man 
is  sensibly  perishing,  let  the  inward  revive  and  be  renewed 
day  by  day.  "  What  prisoner  would  be  sorry  to  see  the 
walls  of  his  prison-house  (so  a  heathen  speaks  r)  moulder- 
ing down,  and  the  hopes  arriving  to  him  of  being  delivered 
out  of  that  darkness  tnat  had  buried  him,  of  recovering  his 
liberty,  and  enjoying  the  free  air  and iight    What  cham- 
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pion  iftnred  to  li&rdshlp,  vonkl  stick  to  throw  off  rotten 
rags,  and  rather  expose  a  naked,  placid,  free  lK>dy,  to  naked, 
placid,  free  air  1  The  trolj  generous  soul  (so  he  a  little 
above)  never  leaves  the  body  against  its  will."  R^oice 
that  it  is  the  gracioos  pleasure  of  thy  ^ood  Gk)d,  thon 
Shalt  not  always  inhabit  a  dungeon,  nor  he  amidst  so  im- 
pure and  disconsolate  darkness  i  that  he  will  shortly  ex- 


change thy  filtl^garments  for  those  of  salvation  and  praise. 
The  end  approaches.  As  you  torn  over  these  leaves,  so 
are  yonr  days  tamed  over.  And  as  yon  are  now  arrived 
to  the  end  of  this  book,  God  will  shortly  write  faus  to  the 
book  of  yoar  life  on  earth,  and  show  yon  yonr  names 
written  in  heaven,  in  the  book  of  that  life  which  shall 
never  end. 


THE 
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07  UAJK,  CONSIDERED  IN  ms  PRESENT  MORTAL  STATE. 


TO  THE  DESERVEDLY  HONOURED 

JOHN  UPTON,  OF  LUPTON,  ESQ,- 

mm  TBI  MANT  MTETiTnio  miAwrim  that  roimnLT  ■ntuiro  oinr  of  tbat  Riuaioin  tamsly,  amd  ras  woimnr 

Gomovn  or  aht  op  thkm. 

SuicB  it  is  the  lot  of  the  foUowiag  p«M  to  be  exposed  to  pablie  riew,  there  is  somewhat  of  insUce  in  it,  to  jdan^reB 
or  me.  that  the  world  do  also  know  wnerein  divers  of  jou  have  contrilmted  thereto;  that  if  any  thing  redound  hence 
to  public  adTantage,  it  maj  be  understood  to  be  owing  in  part  to  you;  or  if  it  shall  be  reckoned  a  useless  trouble,  in 
this  way  to  represent  thincs  so  obvious  to  common  notice,  and  whereof  so  much  is  already  said,  all  the  blame  to  the 
publication  be  iiot  imputed  (as  it  doth  not  belong)  to  me  only.  But  I  must  here  crave  your  excuse,  that,  on  this  ae* 
count.  I  give  you  a  narrative  of  what  (for  the  most  part)  you  already  know,  and  may  possibly  not  aelight  to  remen^ 
ber ;  both  because  it  is  now  become  convenient  that  others  should  know  it  too,  and  not  necessary  to  be  put  into  a  dis- 
tinct preface ;  and  because  to  yourselves  the  review  of  those  less  pleasing  passages  may  be  attended  with  a  fruit  which 
may  he  some  recompense  for  their  want  of  pleasure. 

Therefore  give  the  reader  leave  to  take  notice,  and  let  it  not  be  grievous  to  yon  that  I  remind  you,  that  after  this 
J  cur  near  relation*  (whose  death  ^ve  th^  occasion  of  the  ensuing  meditations)  had  from  his  vouth  lived  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  his  age  m  Spain,  your  joint  importunity  had  at  length  obtained  from  him  a  promise  of  re- 
turning; whereof,  when  you  were  in  somewhat  a  near  expectation,  a  sudden  disease  in  so  few  days  landed  him  in 
another  world,  that  the  first  notice  you  had  of  his  death  or  sickness,  was  by  the  arrival  of  that  vessel  (clad  in  mourn- 
ing attire)  which,  according  to  his  own  desire  in  his  sickness,  brought  over  the  deserted  body  to  its  native  place  of 
Lupton ;  that  thence  it  mignt  find  a  g[rave.  where  it  first  received  a  soul ;  and  obtain  a  mansion  in  the  earth,  where 
first  it  became  one  to  a  reasonable  spirit.  A  little  before  this  timeu  the  desire  of  an  interview  among  yourselves  (which 
the  distance  of  your  habitations  permitted  not  to  be  frequent)  had  induced  divers  of  yaa  to  appoint  a  meeting  at  some 
middle  place,  whereby  the  trouble  of  a  long  journey  might  be  conveniently  shared  among  you.  But,  b«ore  that 
agreed  resolution  could  have  its  accamplishment,  this  sad  and  most  unexpected  event  intervening,  altered  the  place, 
the  occasion,  and  design  of  your  meeting  {  but  effected  the  thing  itself,  and  brought  together  no  less  than  twen^,  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased,  or  their  consorts,  besides  his  many  nephews  and  nieces  and  other  relations,  to  the 
moumAil  solemnity  of  the  interment  Within  the  time  of  our  bein^  together  upon  this  sad  account,  this  passage  of 
the  Psalmist  here  insisted  on,  came  into  discourse  among  us ;  being  mtioduced  by  an  occasion,  which  (though  then, 
it  may  be  unknown  to  the  most  of  you)  was  somewhat  rare,  and  not  unworthy  observation ;  viz.  that  one  of  vour- 
selves  having  been  some  time  before  surprised  with  an  unusual  sadness,  joined  with  an  expectation  of  ill  tidings, 
upon  no  known  cause,  had  so  ursent  an  inculcation  of  these  words,  as  not  to  be  able  to  forbear  the  revolving  them 
much  of  the  former  part  of  that  day,  in  the  latter  part  whereof  the  first  notice  was  brought  to  that  place  of  this  so 
near  a  relation's  decease. 

Certain  months  after,  some  of  you  with  whom  I  was  then  conversant  in  London,  importuned  me  to  have  somewhat 
from  me  in  writuiff  upon  that  subject  Whereto  I  at  length  agreed,  with  a  c«utionar^  request,  that  it  might  not  come 
into  many  hands,  but  might  remain  (as  the  occasion  wns)  among  yourselves.  Nor  will  I  deny  it  to  have  been  some 
inducement  to  me  to  apply  my  thouahts  to  that  theme,  that  it  had  been  so  suggested  as  was  said.  For  such  presages  and 
abodings.  as  that  above  mentioned,  may  reasonabl]r  be  thoncht  to  owe  themselves  to  some  more  steady  and  univer- 
sal principle  than  casualty  or  the  party's  own  imagination :  dt  whose  more  noble  recommendation  (that  such  a  gloomy 
premonition  might  carry  with  it  not  what  should  only  afiiict,init  also  instruct  and  teach)  this  subject  did  seem  offered 
to  our  meditation.  Accordingly]  therefore,  after  my  return  to  the  place  of  my  abode,  I  hastily  drew  up  the  substance 
of  the  following  discourse ;  which,  a  year  ago,  I  transmitted  into  theu  hands  who  desired  it  from  me,  without  reserving 
to  myself  any  copy.  Hereby  it  became  diflicult  to  me  presently  to  comply  (besides  divers  considerations  I  might  have 
against  the  thing  itself)  witn  that  joint  request  of  some  of  you,  (in  a  letter,  which  my  removal  into  another  kinadaai 
occasioned  to  come  long  after  to  my  hands,)  that  I  would  consent  these  papers  might  be  made  public. '  For  as  I  nave 
leason  to  ba  conscious  to  mysetf  of  disadvantages  enough  to  discourage  any  undertaking  of  that  kind;  so  I  am  more 
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especially  sensible,  that  so  ctursorY  and  superficial  a  management  of  a  subject  so  important,  (though  its  prirate  oecasiaB 
and  design  at  first  might  render  it  excusable  to  those  few  friends  for  whom  it  was  meant,)  cannot  but  be  liable  to  the 
hard  censure  (not  to  say  contempt)  of  many  whom  discourses  of  this  kind  should  more  designedly  serve.  And  there- 
fore, though  my  willingness  to  be  serviceable  in  keeping  alive  the  apprehension  and  expectation  of  another  state,  my 
value  of  your  judgments  who  conceive  what  is  here  done  may  be  useful  thereto,  and  my  peculiar  respects  to  your- 
selves, the  members  and  appendants  of  a  family  to  which  (besides  some  relation)  I  have  many  obligations  and  endear- 
ments, do  prevail  with  me  not  wholly  to  deny;  yet  pardon  me  that  I  have  suspended  my  consent  to  this  puUication, 
till  I  should  have  a  copy  transmitted  to  me  from  some  of  you,  for  my  necessary  view,  of  so  hasty  a  production,  that  I 
might  not  offer  to  the  view  of  the  world,  what,  after  I  had  penned  it,  had  scarce  passed  my  own.  And  now,  sifter  so 
long  an  expectation,  those  papers  are  but  this  last  week  eome  to  my  hands:  I  here  return  tbem  with  little  or  no  alte- 
ration ;  save,  that  what  did  more  directly  concern  the  occasion,  towards  the  close,  is  transferred  hither;  but  with  the 
addition  of  almost  all  the  directive  part  of  the  use :  which  I  submit  together  to  your  pleasure  and  dispose. 

And  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  to  add,  my  design  in  consenting  to  this  request  of  yours  (and  I  hope  the  same  of 
you  in  making  it)  is  not  to  erect  a  montiment  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  (which  how  little  doth  it  signify  1)  nor  to 
spread  the  fame  of  your  family ;  (though  the  visible  blessing  of  God  upon  it.  in  the  fruitfulness,  piety,  ana  mutual  love, 
wherein  it  hath  flourished  for  some  generations,  do  challenge  observation,  ooth  as  to  those  branches  of  it  which  grow 
in  their  own  more  natural  soil,  and  those,  as  I  have  now  occasion  to  take  further  notice^  that  I  find  to  have  been  trans- 
planted into  another  country;)  but  that  such  into  whose  hands  this  little  treatise  shall  fail,  may  be  induced  to  consider 
the  true  end  of  their  beings;  to  examine  and  discuss  the  matter  more  thoroughly  with  themselves,  what  it  may  or  can 
be  supposed  such  a  sort  of  creatures  was  made  and  placed  on  this  earth  for :  that  when  they  shall  have  reasoned  theno- 
selves  mto  a  settled  apprehension  of  the  worthy  and  important  ends  they  are  capable  of  attaining,  and  are  visibly  de- 
signed to,  they  may  be  seized  with  a  noble  disdain  of  livinjE;  beneath  themselves  and  the  bounty  of  their  Creator. 

It  is  obvious  to  common  observation^  how  flagrant  and  mtense  a  zeal  men  are  often  want  to  express  for  their  per- 
sonal reputation,  the  honour  of  their  families^  yea.  or  for  the  glory  of  their  nation :  but  how  few  are  acted  by  that 
more  laudable  and  enlarged  zeal  for  the  dignity  or  mankind !  How  few  are  they  that  resent  the  common  and  vile 
depression  of  their  own  species  I  Ch*  that,  while  in  things  of  lightest  consideration  tney  strive  with  emulous  endeavour, 
that  they  and  their  relatives  may  excel  other  men,  do  reckon  it  a  reproach  if  in  matters  of  the  greatest  consequence 
they  and  all  men  should  not  excel  beasts !  How  few  that  a.re  not  contented  to  confine  their  utmost  designs  and  ex- 
pectations within  the  same  narrow  limits !  through  a  mean  and  inglorious  self-despiciency  confessing  in  themselves 
(to  the  truth's  and  their  own  wrong)  an  incapacity  of  greater  things ;  and  with  most  injurious  falsehood,  proclaiming 
the  same  of  all  mankind  besides. 

If  he  that  amidst  the  hazards  of  a  dubious  war  betrays  the  interest  and  honour  of  his  country  be  justly  infamous, 
and  thought  worthy  severest  punishments ;  I  see  not  why  a  debauched  sensualist,  that  lives  as  if  ne  were  created  only 
to  indulge  his  appetite ;  that  so  vilifies  the  notion  of  man,  as  if  he  were  made  but  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sport,  to 
please  only  his  sense  and  fancy ;  that  in  this  time  and  state  of  conflict  between  the  powers  of  this  present  world,  and 
those  of  the  world  to  come,  quits  his  party,  bids  open  defiance  to  humanity,  abjures  the  noble  principle  and  ends,  for- 
sakes the  laws  and  society  of  all  that  are  worthy  to  be  esteemed  men,  abandons  the  common  and  rational  hope  of 
mankind  concerning  a  future  inmiortality,  and  herds  himself  among  brute  creatures ;  I  say,  I  see  not  why  such  a 
one  should  not  be  scorned  and  abhorred  as  a  traitor  to  the  whole  race  and  nation  of  reasonable  creatures  as  a  fugitive 
from  the  tents,  and  deserter  of  the  common  interest  of  men ;  and  that  both  for  the  vileness  of  his  practice,  and  the 
danger  of  his  example. 

And  who,  that  hath  open  eyes,  beholds  not  the  dreadful  instances  and  increase  of  this  defection  t  When  it  hath 
prevailed  to  that  degree  already,  that  in  civilized,  yea,  in  Christian  countries,  (as  they  yet  afiect  to  be  called,)  the 
practice  is  become  fashionable  and  in  credit,  which  can  square  with  no  other  principle  than  the  disbelief  of  a  future 
state,  as  if  it  were  but  a  mere  poetic  or  (at  best)  a  political  fiction.  And  as  if  so  impudent  infidelity  would  pretmd 
'  not  to  a  connivance  only  but  a  sanction,  'tis  reckoned  an  odd  and  uncouth  thing  for  a  man  to  live  as  if  he  thought 
otherwise ;  and  a  great  presumption  to  seem  to  dissent  from  the  profane  infidel  crew.  As  if  the  matter  were  already 
formally  determined  in  the  behalf  of  irreligion,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  life  to  come  had  been  clearly  condemned  in 
open  council  as  a  detestable  heresy.  For  what  tenet  was  ever  more  exploded  and  hooted  at,  than  that  practice  is 
which  alone  agrees  with  this  1  Or  what  series  or  course  of  repeated  villanies  can  ever  be  more  ignominious  than  (in 
vulgar  estimate)  a  course  of  life  so  transacted  as  doth  become  the  expectation  of  a  blessed  immortality  1  And  what, 
after  so  much  written  and  spoken  by  persons  of  all  times  and  religions  for  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  so 
common  an  acknowledgment  thereof^  by  pagans,  Alahomedans,  Jews,  and  Christians,  is  man  now  at  last  condemned 
u)d  doomed  to  a  perpetual  death,  as  it  were,  by  the  consent  and  suffrage  even  of  men ;  and  that  too  without  trial  or 
hearing ;  and  not  by  the  reason  of  men,  but  their  lusts  (mly  1  As  if  (with  a  loud  and  violent  cfy)  they  would  assas- 
sinate and  stifle  this  belief  and  hope,  but  not  judge  it.  And  shall  the  matter  be  thus  given  up  as  hopeless ;  and  the 
victory  be  yielded  to  prosperous  wickedness,  and  a  too  successful  conspiracy  of  vile  miscreants  against  both  their 
Maker  and  their  own  stock  and  race  1 

One  would  think  whosoever  have  remaining  in  them  any  conscience  of  obligation  and  duty  to  the  common  Parent 
and  Author  of  our  beings,  and  remembrance  of  our  divine  original,  any  breathings  of  our  ancient  hope,  any  sense  of 
human  honour,  any  resentments  of  so  vile  an  indignity  to  the  nature  or  man,  any  spark  of  a  just  and  generous  indig- 
nation for  so  opprobrious  a  contumely  to  their  own  kind  and  order  in  the  creation,  should'  op^xjse  themselves  with  an 
heroic  vigor  to  this  treacherous  and  unnatural  combination.  And  let  us  (my  worthy  friends)  be  provoked,  in  our 
several  capacities,  to  do  our  parts  herein ;  and,  at  least,  so  to  live  and  converse  in  this  world,  that  the  course  and  tenor 
of  our  lives  may  import  an  open  asserting  of  our  hopes  in  another ;  and  may  let  men  see  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own 
the  belief  of  a  life  to  come.  Let  us  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  (how  low  designs  soever  others  content 
themselves  to  pursue)  seek  honour,  glory,  and  immortality  to  ourselves ;  and  by  our  avow^,  warrantable  ambition 
in  this  pursuit,  justify  our  great  and  bountiful  Creator,  who  hath  made  us  not  in  vain,  but  for  so  high  and  great 
things;  and  glorify  our  blessed  Redeemer,  who  amidst  the  gloomy  and  disconsolate  darkness  of  this  wretched  world, 
when  it  was  overspread  with  the  shadow  of  death,  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  in  the  Go^l.  Let  us 
labour  both  to  feel  and  express  the  power  of  that  religion  which  hath  the  inchoation  of  the  (participateo)  divine  life 
for  its  principle,  and  the  perfection  and  eternal  perpetuation  thereof  for  its  scope  and  end. 

Nor  let  the  time  that  hath  since  elapsed  be  found  to  have  worn  out  with  you  the  useful  impressions  which  this 
monitory  surprising  instance  of  our  mortality  did  first  make.  But  give  me  leave  to  inculcate  from  it  what  was  said  to 
you  when  the  occasion  was  fresh  and  new :  that  we  labour  more  deeply  to  apprehend  God's  dominion  over  his  crea- 
tures; and  that  he  made  us  principally  for  himself,  and  for  ends  that  are  to  be  compassed  in  the  fViture  state ;  and  not 
for  the  temporary  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  one  another  in  this  world.  Otherwise  providence  had  neverbeen  guihy 
of  such  a  solecism,  to  take  out  one  from  a  family  long  famous  for  its  exemplary  mutual  love,  and  dispose  him  into  so 
remote  a  part,  not  permitting  to  most  of  his  near  relations  the  enjoyment  of  nim  for  almost  thirty  years  (and  therein  all 
the  lloiwer)  of  his  age,  and  at  last  when  we  were  expecting  the  man,  send  you  home  the  breathless  fhune  wherein  he 
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lived.  Vet  it  was  not  cdnteiflptlble  that  yon  had  that,  and  that  dying  (as  Joseph)  in  a  strange  land,  he  gave  also  com- 
mandment concerning  his  bones ;  that  though  in  his  life  he  was  (mostly)  separated  from  his  brethren,  he  might  in 
death  be  gathered  to  his  fathers.  It  was  some  evidence  (though  you  wanted  not  better)  that  amidst  the  traffic  of  Spain 
he  more  esteemed  the  religion  of  England,  and  therefore  would  rather  his  dust  should  associate  with  theirs,  with 
whom  also  he  would  rather  his  spirit  should.  But  whatever  it  did  evidence,  it  occasioned  so  much,  that  yon  had  that 
so  general  meeting  with  one  another,  which  otherwise  probablv  you  would  not  have  had,  nor  are  likely  again  to 
have,  (^  hath  Providence  scattered  you,)  in  this  world ;  and  that  it  proved  a  more  serious  meeting  than  otherwise  it 
might :  for  however  it  might  blamelesislv  have  been  designed  to  have  met  together  at  a  cheerful  table.  Qod  saw  it 
fitter  to  order  the  meeting  at  a  mournful  grave ;  and  to  make  the  house  that  received  yon  (the  native  place  to  many 
of  you)  the  house  of  mourning  rather  than  of  feasting.  The  one  woul^  have  had  more  quick  relishes  of  a  present 
pleasure,  but  the  other  was  likely  to  yield  the  more  lasting  sense  of  an  after  profit.  Nor  was  it  an  ill  errand  to  come 
together  (thoueh  from  afar  for  aivers  of  you)  to  learn  to  die.  As  you  might,  by  being  so  sensibly  put  in  mind  of  it, 
though  you  dia  not  see  that  very  part  acted  itself  And  accept  this  endeavour,  to  further  you  in  your  preparations 
for  that  change,  as  some  testimony  of  the  remembrance  I  retain  of  your  most  obliging  respects  and  love,  and  of  my 
still  continuing 


Your  affectionate  and  respectful  kinsman, 

and  servant  in  our  common  Lord 


April  13, 1671. 


J.  HOWE. 
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PSAL.  LXXXIX.  47,  4a, 


KXMEMBSa  BOW  SHORT  BAT  TIME  IS  :   WBEREFORB   BAST  THOU  MADE  ALL  MEN  IN  VAIN.      WHAT  MAN  IS  BE  TBAT  LIVETB,  AND 
SHALL  NOT  SEE  DEATB 1      SHALL  BE  DEUVER  HIS  SOUL  FROM  TBE  BAND  OF  THE  ORAVE 1 


We  are  not  concerned  to  be  particular  and  curious  in 
the  inquiry,  touching  the  special  reference  or  occasion  of 
the  foregomg  complaints,  jfrom  the  37th  verse.  It  i^  enough 
to  take  notice,  for  our  present  purpose,  that  besides  me 
evil  which  had  already  befallen  tne  plaintiff,  a  further 
danger  nearly  threatened  him,  that  carried  death  in  the 
face  of  it,  and  suggested  somewhat  frightful  apprehensions 
of  his  mortal  state,  which  drew  from  him.  this  quick  and 
sensible  petition  in  reference  to  his  own  private  concern, 
**  Remember  how  short  my  time  is,"  and  did  presently  di- 
rect his  eye  with  a  sudden  glance  from  the  view  or  his 
ovn,  to  reflect  on  the  common  condition  of  man,  whereof 
he  expresses  his  resentment,  first,  in  a  hasty  expostulation 
ivith  God,  "  Wherefore  hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain  7" 
— Then,  secondly,  in  a  pathetic  discourse  with  himself, 
representing  the  reason  of  that  rough  charge,  "  What 
man  is  he  that  liveth,  and  shall  not  see  death  1  sh 


.—»  «,  ^^  ^^  ..,^...,  »»v^  ».,»>x  A.WV  o^w  »w».»  .  shall  he 
deliver,"  Ac.  q.  d.  When  I  add  to  the  consideration  of  my 
short  time,  that  of  dying  mankind,  and  behold  a  dark  and 
deadly  shade  universally  overspreading  the  world,  the 
whole  species  of  human  creatures  vanishing,  quitting  the 
stage  round  about  me,  and  disappearing  almost  as  soon  as 
they  show  themselves ;  have  I  not  a  fair  and  plausible 
ground  for  that  (seeminglv  rude)  challenge  1  Why  is 
there  so  unaccountable  a  phenomenon,  such  a  creamre 
made  to  no  purposed  the  noblest  part  of  this  inferior  cre- 
ation brougnt  forth  into  being  without  any  imaginable  de- 
siga  1  I  know  not  how  to  untie  the  knot,  upon  this  only 
view  of  the  case,  or  avoid  the  absurdity.  'Tis  hard  sure 
to  design  the  supposal,  (of  what  it  may  yet  seem  hard  to 
soppose,)  that  all  men  were  made  in  vain. 

It  appears,  the  expostulation  was  somewhat  passionate, 
and  did  proceed  upon  the  sudden  view  of  this  disconsolate 
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case,  very  abstractly  considered,  and  by  iteslf  only :  and 
that  he  did  not  in  tnat  instant  look  beyond  it  to  a  better 
and  more  comfortable  scene  of  things.  An  eye  bleared 
with  present  sorrow,  sees  not  so  far,  nor  comprehends  so 
much  at  one  view,  as  it  would  at  another  time,  or  as  it 
doth,  presently,  when  the  tear  is  wiped  out,  and  iis  own 
beams  have  cleared  it  up.  We  see  he  did  quicklv  look 
further^  and  had  got  a  more  lightsome  prospect,  when  in 
the  next  words  we  find  him  contemplating  God's  ^  sworn 
loving-kindness  unto  David:  the  truth  and  stability 
whereof  he  at  the  same  time  expresslv  acknowledges,  while 
only  the  form  of  his  speech  doth  but  seem  to  import  a 
doubt—"  Where  are  they  1"  But  yet— they  were  sworn  in 
truth.  Upon  which  argument  he  had  much  enlarged  in  the 
former  part  of  the  psalm ;  and  it  still  lay  deep  in  hissoul, 
though  ne  were  now  a  little  diverted  from  the  present  con- 
sideration of  it.  Which,  since  it  turns  the  aeales  with  him, 
it  will  be  needful  to  inquire  into  the  weight  and  import  of 
it.  Nor  have  we  anv  rieason  to  think,  that  Davjd  was 
either  so  little  a  prophet  or  a  saint,  as  in  his  own  thoughts 
to  refer  those  magnificent  things  (the  instances  of^hat 
loving-kindness,  confirmed  by  oath,  which  he  reciles  Ann 
the  19th  verse  of  the  psalm  to  the  38th,  as  spoken  from  the 
mouth  of  God,  and  aeclared  to  him  by  vision^  to  the  dig- 
nitv  of  his  own  person,  and  thp  grandeur  ana  perpetuity 
of  his  kingdom ;  as  if  it  were  ultimately  meant  of  himself, 
that  God  would  b  make  him  his  first-bom,  higher  than  the 
kings  of  the  earth,when  there  were  divers  ^eaier  king8,and 
(in  comparison  of  the  little  spot  over  which  he  reigned)  a 
vastly  spreading  monarchy  that  still  overtopped  him  all 
his  time ;  (as  the  same  and  successive  monarchies  did  his 
successors ;)  or  that  it  was  intended  of  the  secular  glory 
and  stability  of  his  throne  and  family ;  that  Qod  would 
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make  them  «to  endure  for  ever,  and  be  as  the  days  of  hear 
▼en ;  that  they  should  be  as  the  sun  before  him,  and  be  es- 
tablished for  ever  as  the  moon,  and  as  a  faithful  wimess  in 
heaven. 

That  God  himself  meant  it  not  so,  experience  and  the 
event  of  things  hath  shown ;  and  that  these  predictions 
cannot  otherwise  have  had  their  accomplishment,  than  in 
the  succession  of  the  spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  (dwbom  God  raised  up  out  of  his  loins  to  sit 
on  his  throne)  unto  his  temporal  kmgdom.  Wherein  'tis 
therefore  enaed  by  perfection  rather  than  corruption 
These  prophecies  being  then  made  ^ood,  not  in  the  kind 
which  they  literally  imported,  but  m  another  (far  more 
noble^  kind.  In  which  sense  Gk)d's  covenant  with  him 
must  oe  understood,  which  he  insists  on  so  much  in  this 
psalm,*  even  nnto  tnat  degree,  as  to  challenge  God  upon 
It,  as  if  in  the  present  course  of  his  providence  he  were 
now  about  to  nmke  it  void :  though  he  sufficiently  express- 
es his  confidencef  both  before  and  after,  that  this  could 
never  be.  But  'tis  plain  it  hath  been  made  void  long 
enough  ago,  in  the  subversion  of  David's  kingdom,  and  in 
that  we  see  his  throne  and  family  not  been  established  for 
ever,  not  endured  as  the  days  of*^  heaven ;  if  those  words 
had  no  other  than  their  obvious  and  literal  meaning.  And 
if  any,  to  clear  the  truth  of  God,  would  allege  the  wick- 
edness of  his  posterity,  first  making  a  breach  and  disoblig- 
ing him,  this  is  prevented  by  what  we  find  inserted  in  re- 
ference to  this  very  case:  (If  his  children  forsake  mv  law, 
and  walk  not  in  my  judgments,  &c.  Then  will  i  visit 
their  iniquity  with  the  rod,  &c.  Nevertheless  my  loving- 
kindness  will  I  not  utterly  take  from  him,  nor  suffer  my 
faithfulness  to  fail.  My  covenant  will  I  not  break,  nor 
alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  my  lips.  All  which  is 
solemnly  sealed  up  with  this,  hOncc  have  I  sworn  in  my 
holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David.  So  that,  they  that 
will  make  a  scruple  to  accuse  the  holy  God  of  falsehood, 
in  that  which  witn  so  much  solemnity  he  hath  promised 
and  sworn,  must  not  make  any  to  admit  his  further  in- 
tendment in  these  words.  And  that  he  had  a  further 
(even  a  mjratical  and  spiritual)  intendment  in  this  cove- 
nant with  David,  is  yet  more  fully  evident  fVom  that  of 
the  prophet  IsaiaJi :  iHo  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye 
to  the  waters,  Ac.  Incline  your  ear  and  come  to  me.  And 
I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the 
sure  mercies  of  David.  Behold,  I  have  given  him  for  a 
witness  to  the  people,  a  leader  and  commander,  &c.  What 
means  this  universal  invitation  to  all  thirsty  persons,  with 
the  subjoined  encouragement  of  making  with  them  an 
everlasting  covenant,  (the  same  which  we  have  here,  no 
doubt,  as  to  the  principal  parts,  and  which  we  find  nim 
mentioning  also,  3  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  with  characters  exactly 
corresponding  to  these  of  the  prophet,)  even  the  sure  mer- 
cies ot  David  1  The  meaning  sure  could  not  be,  that 
they  should  be  all  secular  kings  and  princes,  and  their 
posterity  after  them  for  ever ;  which  we  see  is  the  verbal 
sound  and  tenor  of  this  covenant 

And  now  since  it  is  evident  God  intended  a  mjrsteiy  in 
this  covenant,  we  may  be  as  well  assured  he  intended  no 
deceit,  and  that  he  designed  not  a  delusion  to  David  by 
the  vision  in  which  he  gave  it.  Can  we  think  he  went 
about  to  gratify  him  with  a  solemn  fiction,  and  draw  him 
into  a  false  and  fanciful  faith ;  or  so  to  hide  his  meaning 
firom  him,  as  to  tempt  him  idto  the  belief  of  what  he  never 
meant  1  And  to  what  purpose  was  this  so  special  revela- 
tion by  vision,  if  it  were  not  to  be  understood  truly,  at 
least,  if  not  yet  perfectly  and  fully  1  It  is  left  us  therefore 
to  collect  that  David  was  not  wholly  uninstructed  how  to 
refer  all  this  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  And  he  hath 
given-  sufficient  testimony  in  that  part  of  sacred  writ, 
whereof  God  used  him  as  a  penman,  that  he  was  of 
another  temper  than  to  place  the  sum  and  chief  of  his  ex- 
pectations and  consolations  in  his  own  and  his  posterity's 
worldlv  ffreamess.  And  to  put  us  out  of  doubt,  our  Sa- 
viour (wno  well  knew  his  spirit)  expressly  enough  tells  us, 
that  khe  in  spirit  called  him  Lord,  when  he  said,  iThe 
Lord  said  nnto  my -Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  till  I 
make  thy  enemies  thy  foot-^tooi.    A  plain  discovery  how 
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he  understood  Gk>d's  revelation  touching  the  future  con- 
cernments of  his  kingdom,(and  the  covenant  relating  there- 
to,) viz.  as  a  figure  and  type  of  Christ's,  who  must  reign 
till  all  his  enemies  be  subdued.  Nor  was  he  in  that  igno- 
rance about  the  nature  and  design  of  Christ's  kingdfom. 
hut  that  he  understood  its  reference  to  another  world,  and 
Slate  of  things,  even  beyond  all  the  successions  of  time,  and 
the  mortal  race  of  men :  so  as  to  have  his  eye  fixed  upon 
the  happy  eternity  whicn  a  joyful  resurrection  must  intro- 
duce, and  whereof  Christ's  resurrection  should  be  the  great 
and  most  assuring  pledge.  And  of  this  we  need  no  fuller 
an  evidence  than  Uie  express  words  of  the  apostle  St.  Pe- 
ter," who  after  he  had  cited  those  lofty  triumphant  strains 
<^  David,  Psal.  xvi.  8—11.  I  have  set  the  Lonl  always 
before  me :  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be 
moved.  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  elory  re- 
joiceth :  my  fle$h  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  For  tnou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  (or  in  the  state  of  darkness,) 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption. 
Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life.  In  thy  presence  is 
fulness  of  joy,  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
evermore.  All  which,  he  tells  as,  »was  spoken  concern- 
ing Christ.  He  more  expressly  subjoins,*  that  David  be- 
ing a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  Qod  had  sworn  with  an 
oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to 
the  fiesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne. 
He  seeing  this  before,  spake  of  Pthe  resurrection  of  Christ, 
(it  appears  he  spake  not  at  random,  but  as  knowing  and 
seeing  before  what  he  spake,)  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in 
hell,  &c.  nor  can  we  thmk  be  thus  rejoices,  in  another's 
resurrection,  forgetting  his  own. 

And  yet  we  have  a  further  evidence  fVom  the  apostle  St. 
Paul,  who  affirms,  *)that  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers, 
God  had  fulfilled  to  their  children,  in  that  he  had  raised 
up  Jesus  again ;  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second  psalm, 
Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  And  as 
concerning  that  he  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  now  no 
more  to  return  to  corruption ;  he  .said  on  this  wise,  I  will 
give  you  ^e  sure  mercies  of  David.  Which  it  is  now  ap- 
parent must  be  understood  of  eternal  mercies ;  such  as 
Christ's  resurrection  and  triumph  over  the  grave  doth  in- 
sure to  us.  He  therefore  looked  upon  what  was  spoken 
concerning  his  kingdom  here,  as  spoken  ullimatehr  of 
Christ's,  the  kingdom  whereby  he  governs  and  condncta 
his  faithful  subjects  through  all  the  troubles  of  life  and  ter- 
rors of  death  (through  both  whereof  he  himself  as  their 
king  and  leader  hath  shown  the  way)  unto  eternal  blessed- 
ness ;  and  i*pon  the  covenant  made  with  him  as  the  co- 
venant of  God  in  Christ,  concerning  that  blessedness  and 
the  reoui^tes  thereto.  And  (to  say  no  more  in  this  argu- 
ment) now  otherwise  can  we  conceive  he  should  have  tnat 
fulness  of  consolation  in  this  covenant  when  he  lay  a  dy- 
ing, as  we  find  him  expressing,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  (for  these 
were  some  of  the  last  words  of  David,  as  we  see,  verse  I.) 
He  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered 
in  all  things  and  sure;  for  this  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all 
my  desire.  What  so  great  joy  and  solace  could  a  dying 
man  take  in  a  covenant  made  with  him,  when  he  had  done 
with  this  world,  and  was  to  expect  no  more  in  it,  if  he  took 
it  not  to  concern  a  future  blessedness  in  another  world  1 
Was  it  only  for  the  hoped  prosperity  of  his  house  and  fa- 
mily when  he  was  gone  1  This  (which  is  the  only  thing 
we  can  fasten  on)  he  plainly  secludes  in  the  next  words, — 
although  he  make  it  not  to  ^row.  Therefore  it  was  his  re- 
flection upon  those  loving-kmdnesses  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  psalm,  coi^tained  in  Gk)d's  covenant,  and 
confirmed  by  his  oath,  but  understood  according  to  the 
sense  and  import  already  declared,  that  caused  this  sudden 
turn  in  Davia's  spirit;  and  made  him  that  lately  spoke  as 
out  of  a  Golgotha,  as  if  he  had  nothing  but  death  in  his 
eye  and  thoughts,  to  speak  now  in  so  aifferent  a  strain, 
and  (after  some  additional  pleadings,  in  which  his  faith 
further  recovers  itself)  to  conclude  this  psalm  with  solenm 
praise ;  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  evermore.  Amen  andAmen. 

We  see  then  the  contemplation  of  his  own  and  all  men^ 
mortality,  abstractly  and  alone  considered,  clothed  his  sotil 
with  black,  irrvppeA  it  up  in  gloomy  darkness,  makes  the 
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wihole  kind  of  btunan  oreattires  teem  to  hixa.  an  obscure 
abadow,  an  empty  vanity;  but  his  recalling  into  his 
tlionghts  a  sncceeding  state  of  immortal  life,  clears  up  the 
day,  makes  him  and  all  things  appear  in  another  hue, 
gives  ar  fair  account  why  such  a  creature  as  man  was  made ; 
and  therein  makes  the  whole  frame  of  thii^^  in  this  kiferior 
world  look  with  a  comely  and  well-composed  aspect,  as 
the  product  of  a  yriae  and  rational  design.  Whence  there- 
i^re  we  have  this  ground  of  discourse  fairly  before  us  in 
the  words  themselves:— that  the  short  time  of  man  on 
earth,  limited  by  a  certain  unavoidable  death,  if  we  con- 
sider it  abstractly  by  itself,  without  respect  to  a  futuie  state, 
carries  that  appearance,  and  aspect  with  it,  as  if  God  had 
made  all  men  m  vain.— ^That  is  said  to  be  vain,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  word  here  used, '  which  is  either 
&lse,  a  fiction,  an  ^>pearance  only,,  a  shadow,  or  evanid 
thing;  or  which  is  useless,  unprofitable,  and  to  no  valuable 
purpose.  The  life  of  man,  in  the  case  now  supposed,  may 
oe  truly  styled  vain,  either  way.  And  we  shall  say  some- 
what to  each ;  but  to  the  former  more  briefly. 

1.  It  were  vain,  i.  e.  little  other  than  a  show,  a  mere 
shadow,  a  semblance  of  being.  We  must  indeea,  in  the 
present  case,  even  abstract  him  from  himself,  and  consider 
him  only  as  a  mortal,  dying  thing ;  and  as  to  that  of  him 
which  is  so,  what  a  contemptible  nothing  is  he !  There  is 
an  ^ypearance  of  somewhat :  but  search  a  little,  and  in- 
quire mto  it,  and  it  vanishes  mto  a  mere  nothing,  is  found 
a  lie,  a  piece  of  falsehood,  as  if  he  did  but  feign  a  being, 
and  were  not.  And  so  we  may  suppose  the  Psalmist 
speaking,  upon  the  view  of  his  own  ana  the  common  case 
of  man,  how  fast  all  were  hastening  out  of  life,  and  laying 
down  the  being  which  they  rather  seemed  to  have  assumed 
and  borrowed,  than  to  possess  and  own :  Lord,  why  hast 
thou  made  man  such  a  fictitious  thing,  given  him  such  a 
mock-heine  1  Why  bast  thou  brought  forth  into  Ihe  light 
of  this  world  such  a  sort  of  creatures,  that  rather  ^Cem  to 
be  than  are ;  that  have  so  little  ,of  solid  and  substantial 
being,  and  so  little  deserve  to  be  taken  for  realities ;  that 
only  serve  to  cheat  one  another  into  an  opinion  of  their 
true  existence,  and  presently  vanisli  and  confess  their  false- 
hood 1  What  hovering  shadows,  what  uncertain  entities 
are  they  I  In  a  moment  they  are  and  are  not,  I  know  not 
when  to  say  I  have  seen  a  man.  It  seems  as  if  there  were 
some  such  things  before  my  eyes;  I  persuade  myself  that 
I  see  them  move  and  walk  to  and  fro,  that  I  talk  and  con- 
verse with  them;  but  instantly  my  own  sense  is  readv-to 
give  my  sense  the  lie.  They  are  on  the  sudden  dwinoled 
away,  and  force  me  almost  to.  acknowledge  a  delusion.  ^I 
am  bat  mocked  with  a  show ;  and  what  s^med  a  reality 
-proveB  an  imposture.  Their  pretence  to  being,  is  but  fic- 
tion and  falsehood,  a  cozenage  of  over-credulous,  unwary 
aenae.  They  onlypersonate  what  they  are  thought  to  be, 
and  quickly  put  ofi'^their  .very  selves  as  a  disguise.  This 
is  agreeable  to  the  language  of  Scripture  elsewhere,  ■  Surely 
men  of  low  degree  are  vanity,  and  men  of  high  degree  are 
a  lie,  Ac,  In  two  respects  nUay  the  present  state  of  m^n 
seem  to  approach  near  to  nothmgness,  and  so  admit  this 
rhetorication  of  the  Psalmist,  as  if  he  were  in  this  sense  a 
rain  thing,  a  figment,  or  a  lie,  fdz.  in  respect  to  the-^mi- 
WMtenen,  and— ^luteMity  of  this,  his  material  and  perish- 
able being. 

1.  The  minuteness,  the  small  portion  or  degree  of  b^ 
in^  which  this  mortal  part  of  man  hath  in  it.  It  is  truly 
said  of  aU  created  things.  Their  non^ste  is  more  than  their 
esse,  they  have  more  no-being  than  being.  It  is  only 
some  limited  portion  that  thev  have,  but  there  is  an  infi- 
nimde  of  being  which  they  nave  not.  And  so  coming 
infinitely  nearer  to  nothingness  than  fulness  of  being,  they 
may  well  enough  wear  the  name  of  nethin^:  Wherefore 
the  first  and  fountain-being  justly  appropriates  to  himself 
the  name,  I  am ;  jest,  tells  us.  He  is,  and  there  is  none  be- 
sides liim ;  th^vin  leaving  no  other  name  than  that  of 
nmlAing  unto  creatures.  And  how  much  more  may  this 
be  ."aid  o{  the  material  and  mortal  part,  this  outside  of 
man,  whatever  of  him  is  obnoxious  to  death  and  the  grave  1 
"Which  alone  (absdractly  looked  on}  is  the  subject  of  the 
Psalmisfs  present  consideration  and  discourse.  By  how 
i  any  thing  hath  mors  of  matter,  it  hath  the  less  of 
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actual  essence.  Matter  being  rather  a  oapaoity  of  beitt||; 
than  being  itself,  or  a  dark  umbrage  or  shadow  of  it,  actil- 
allv  nothing,  but  ni<a\o¥y  ipn^c^ ,  (bs  are  the  expressions  of  a 
noble  t  philosopher,)  a  mere  semhlance^  or  a  Ite,  And  it  it 
the  language  not  of  philosophers  only,  but  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  concerning  all  the  nations  of  men,  «  They  are  at 
nothing,  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity.  What  a  scarcity 
then,  and  penury  of  being,  mtist  we  suppose  in  eaeh  indi- 
vidual !  especially  if  we  look  alone  upon  the  outer  part, 
or  rather  the  umbrage  or  shadow  of  the  man. 

9.  The  instability  and  fluidness  of  it.  The  visible  and 
corporeal  being  of*  man  hath  nothing  steady  or  consistent 
in  It.  Consider  his  exterior  frame  and  composition,  he  is 
no  time  all  himself  at  once.  There  is  a  continual  deflu- 
eace  and  access  of  parts ;  so  that  some  account,  each 
climacteric  of  his  age  changes  his  whole  fabric.  Whence 
it  would  follow,  that  besides  his  staiique  individuating 
principle,  (from  which  we  are  now  to  abstract,)  nothing  of 
him  remains;  he  is  another  thing;  the  former  man  is 
vanished  and  ^one;  while  he  is,  he  hastens  away,  and 
within  a  little  is  not.  In  respect  to  the  duration  as  well 
as  the  degree  of  his  being,  he  is  next  to  nothing.  He  opens 
his  eye,  and  is  not.  >Gk>nc  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
There  u  nothing  in  him  stable  enough,  to  admit  a  fixed 
look.  So  it  is  with  the  whole  scene  of  things  in  this  ma^ 
terial  world.  As  was  the  true  maxim  of  an  ancient,' 
All  things  flow,  nothing  stays;  after  the  manner  of  a 
river.  The  same  thing  which  the  apostle's  words  more 
elegantly  express;  *The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away.  The  scheme,  the  show,  the  pageantry  of  it.  He 
speaks  of  it  but  as  an  appearance,  as  if  he  knew  not  whe- 
ther to  call  it  something  or  nothing,  it  was  so  near  to 
vanishing  into  nothini^.  And  therefore  he  there  requires, 
that  the  affections  which  matnal  nearness  in  relation  chal- 
lenges, be  as  if  they  were  not ;  that  we  rejoice  in  reference 
to  one  another,  (even  most  nearly  related,  as  the  occasion 
and  scope  of  his  discourse  teach  us  to  understand  him,) 
but  as  ir  we  rejoiced  not,  and  to  weep  as  if  we  wept  not. 
Which  implies,  the  objects  merit  no  more,  and  are  them- 
selves as  if  they  were  not.  Whence,  therefore,  a  continued 
course  of  intense  passion,  were  very  iiScongruous  toward^ 
so  discontinuing  tnings.  And  the  whol^  state  of  man  be^ 
ittg  but  a  show,  the  pomp  and  glitterinj?  of  the  greatest 
men  make  the  most  splendid  ana  conspicuous  part  of  it ; 
yet  all  this  we  find  is  not  otherwise  reclroned  or,  « than  an 
image,  a  dream,  a  vision  of  the  sisht;  every  man  at  his 
best  state  is  altogether  vanity,  walketh  in  a  vain  show, 
disquieteth  himself  in  vain,  Ac.  Of  allwithout  exception, 
'tis  pronounced,  Man  is  like  to  vanity,  his  days  are  as  a 
shadow  that  passeth  away.  As  Ecclesiastes  often,  qf  all 
sublunary  things,  Vanity  of  vanities,  Ac. 

d.  But  yet  there  is  another  notion  of  vaint  as  it  signi* 
fies  useUsSf  unprofitable,  or  to  no  purpose.  And  in  this 
sense  also,  if  we  consider  the  universal  mortality  of  man- 
kind without  respect  to  a  future  state,  there  was  a  spe- 
cious ground  for  the  expostulation,  Why  hast  thou  made^ 
men  m  vainX  Vanity  in  the  former  notion  speaks  the 
emptiness  of  a  thing,  absolutely  and  in  itself  considered: 
in  this  latter  relatively,  as  it  is  referied  to  and  measurea 
by  an  end.  That  is,  m  this  sense,  vain,  which  serves  to 
no  end ;  or  to  no  worthy  and  valuable  end,  which  amounts 
to  the  same.  For  inasmuch  as  all  ends,  except  the  last, 
are  means  also  to  a  further  end ;  if  the  end  immediately 
aimed  at  be  vain  and  worthless,  that  which  is  refer- 
red to  it,  as  it  is  so  referred,  cannot  but  be  also  vain. 
Whereupon  now  let  us  make  trial  what  end  we  could  in 
this  case  think  man  made  for.  Which  w'ill  best  be  done  hy 
taking  some  view,— 1.  Of  his  paiure,— 3.  Of  the  ends  for 
which,  upon  that  suppositidn;  we  must  Suppose  him  nlade. 

1.  Of  the  former  (neglecting  the  strictness  of  philoso- 
phical disquisition)  no  more  is  intended  to  be  said  than 
may  comport  with  the  design  6f  a  popular  discourse. 
And  it  shall  suffice,  therefore,  only  to  take  notice  of  what 
is  more  obvious  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  subservient  to 
the  present  purpose.  And  yet  we  are  here  to  look  fur- 
ther than  the  mere  surface  and  outside  of  man,  which  we 
only  considered  before ;  and  to  view  his  nature,  as  it  is  in 
itself;  and  not  as  the  supposition  of  its  having  nothing 
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but  what  a  mortal  belonging  to  it,  would  make  it :  for  as 
the  exility  (and  almost  nothingness)  of  manN  being,  con> 
sidered  according  to  that  supposition,  did  best  serve  to  ex- 
press the  vanitj  of  it,  in  the  lormer  notion  that  hath  been 
given  of  a  vain  thins;  so  the  excellency  and  solid  sab- 
Btantialiiy  of  it,  considered  as  it  is  in  itself^  will  conduce 
most  to  the  discovery  of  its  vanitj  in  this  latter  notion 
thereof.  That  is.  if  we  first  consider  that,  and  then  the 
supDosition  of  such  a  creature's  being  onlv  made  to  perish. 
Ana  if  what  shall  be  said  herein,  do  in  the  sequel  tend  to 
destroy  that  above-mentioned  disposition,  (as  it,  being 
established,  would  destrov  the  prime  glory  of  human  na- 
ture,) it  can  only  be  said,  nuigna  est  Veritas^  4>e.  In  the 
meantime  we  may  take  a  view,  in  the  nature  of  man, 

1.  Of  his  intellective  powers.  Hereby  he  fhunes  notioas 
of  things,  even  of  such  things  as  are  above  the  sphere  of 
sense ;  of  moral. good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  what  is 
virtuous  and  what  is  vicious ;  of  abstract  and  universal 
natures.  Yea,  and  of  a  first  being,  and  cause^  and  of  the 
wisdom,  power,  goodness,  and  other  perfections,  which 
must  primarily  agree  to  him. '  Hereby  he  affirms  and  de- 
nies one  thinff  of  another,  as  he  observes  them  to  Mfree  and 
disagree,  and  discerns  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  what  is 
spoken  or  denied.  He  doth  hereby  infer  one  thin^  from 
another,  and  arjgue  himself  into  firm  and  unwavenng  as- 
sent to  many  thmgs,  not  only  above  the  discovery  of  sense, 
but  directly  contrary  to  their  sensible  appearances. 

2.  His  power  of  determining  himself,  of  choosing  and 
refusing,  according  as  things  are  estimated,  and  do  appear 
to  him.  Where  also  it  is  evident  how  far  the  objects  which 
this  facultv  is  sometimes  exercised  about,  do  transcend  the 
reach  of  all  sensible  nature ;  as  well  as  the  peculiar  noble- 
ness and  excellency  is  remarkable  of  the  faculty  itself 
It  hath  often  for  its  object  things  pf  the  highest  nature, 
purely  spiritual  and  divine,  virtue,  religion,  Qodhimself.- 
So  as  that  these  (the  faculty  being  repaired  only  by  sancti- 
fVing  grace,  not  now  first  put  into  the  nature  of  man)  are 
chosen  by  some,  and,  where  it  is  not  so,  reposed  ('tis  true) 
by  the  most;  but  not  bv  a  mere  not-willing  'of  them,  (as 
mere  brutal  appetite  also  doth  not- will  them,  which  no 
way  reaches  the  notion  of  a  refusal,)  but  bjr  rejecting  them 
with  a  positive  aversion  and  dislike,  wherein  tnere  is  great 
iniquity  and  sin:  which  could. not  be  but  in  a  nature 
cafnble  of  the  opposite  temper.  And  it  is  apparent,  this 
faculty  hath  the  privilege  or  determining  itself,  so  as  to  be 
exempt  from  the  necessitating  influence  of  any  thing  foreign 
to  it;  upon  tha  supposal  whereof,  the  managery  of  all 
human  aflbirs,  all  treaties  between  man  and  man,  to  induce 
a  consent  to  this  or  that,  the  whole  frame  of  government, 
all  legislation  and  distribution  of  public  justice,  do  depend- 
For  take  away  this  supposition,  and  these  will  pre.sehtly 
appear  most  absurd  and  unjust.  With  what  solemnity  are 
applications  and  addresses  made  to  the  will  of  man  upon 
ail  occasions  I  How  is  it  courted,  and  solicited,  and  sued 
unto  I  But  how  absurd  were  it  so  to  treat  the  other  crea- 
tures,, that  act  by  a  necessit]^  of  nature  in  all  they  do !  to 
make  supplications  to  the  wind,  or  propound  articles  to  a 
brute  I  And  how  unjust,  to  determme  and  inflict  severe 
penalties  for  unavoidal^le  and  necessitated  actions  and 
omissions !  These  things  occur  to  our  first  notice,  upon 
any  (a  more  sudden  and  cursory)  view  of  the  nature  of 
man.  And  what  should  hinder,  but  we  may  infer  from 
these,  that  there  is  further  in  his  nature, 

3.  A  capacity  of  an  immortal  state,  i.  e.  that  his  nature 
is  s\ich,  that  he  may,  if  Qod  so  please,  by  the  Qonctirrent 
influence  of  his  ordinary  power  and  providenpe,  without 
the  help  of  a  miracle,  subsist  in  another  state  of  life  after 
this,  even  a  state  that  shall  not  be  liable  to  that  impairment 
and  decay  that  we  find  this  subject  to.  More  is  not  (as 
yet}  contended  for ;  and  so  much  methinks  none  should 
make  a  difficulty  to  admit,  from  what  is  evidently  found 
in  him.  For  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  the  admittinfr 
of  thi^  (at  least)  will  seem  much  more  easy  to  any  tree  and 
mprqudiced  reason,  than  to  ascribe  the  operations  before 
mstanced  in,  to  alterable  or  perishable  matter,  or.  indeed 
to  any  matter  at  all.  It  being  justly  presumed,  that  none 
will  ascribe  to  matter,  as  such,  the  powers  of  ratiocination 
or  volition.  For  then  every  particle  of  matter  must  needs 
be  rational  and  intelligent  (a  high  advance  to  what  one 
would  never  have  thought  at  all  active.)    And  how  un- 


conceivable is  it,  that  the  minute  particles  of  matter,  in 
themselves,  each  of  them  destitute  of  any  such  powers, 
should  by  their  mutual  intercourse  with  one  another,  be- 
come furnished  with  them !  that  they  should  be  able  to 
understand,  deliberate,  resolve,  and  choose,  being  assem- 
bled and  duly  disposed  in  counsel  together ;  but,  apart, 
rest  all  in  a  deep  and  sluggish  silence !  Besides,  ii  the 
particles  of  matter,  howsoever  modified  and  moved,  to  the 
utmost  subtilty  or  tenuity,  and  to  the  highest  vi§[our,  shall 
then  become  intelligent  and  rational,  how  is  it  that  we 
observe  not,  as  any  matter  is  more  subtil  and  more  swiftly 
and  vigorously  moved,  it  makes  not  a  discemibly  nearer 
approach  (proportionably)  to  the  faculty  and  power  of  rear 
sonmg  1  And  that  nothing  more  of  an  aptitude  or  tendency 
towards  intelligence  and  wisdom  is  to  oe  perceived  in  an 
aspiring  flame  or  a  brisk  wind,  than  in  a  clod  or  a  stone  1 
If  to  understand,  to  define,  to  distinguish,  to  syllogize,  be 
nothing  else  but  the  agitation  and  collision  of  the  minute 
parts  of  ranfied  matter  among  one  another ;  methinks,  some 
nappy  chemist  or  other,  when  he  hath  missed  his  designed 
marlr,  should  have  hit  upon  some  such,  more  noble  pro- 
duct, and  l^  one  or  other  prosperous  sublimation  have 
caused  some  temporary  resemblance  (at  least)  of  these 
operations.  Or,  if  the  paths  of  nature,  in  these  afl!airs  of 
the  mind,  be  more  abstruse,  a^d  quite  out  of  the  reach  and 
road  of  artificial  achievement,  whence  is  it,  that  nature 
herself  (that  is  vainly  enough  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  so  nappy,  as  by  some  casual  strokes  to  have  fabricated 
the  first  of^  human  ciieatures,  that  have  since  propagated 
themselves)  is  erown  so  effete  and  dull,  as  never  since  to 
hit  upon  any  like  effect  in.  the  like  way:  and  that  no  re- 
cords of  any  time  or  age  give  us  the  notice  of  some  such 
creature  sprung  out  of  some  epicurean  womb  of  the  earth, 
and  elaborated  by  the  only  immediate  hand  of  nature,  so 
disposing  the  parts  of  matter  in  its  constittition,  that  it 
should  be  able  to  perform  the  operation  belonging  to  the 
mind  of  man.  But  if  we  cannot,  with  any  tolerable  pre- 
tence or  show  of  reason,  attribute  these  operations  to  any 
mere  matter,  that  there  must  be  somewhat  else  in  man  to 
which  they  may  agree,  that  is  distinct  from  his  corruptible 
part,  and  (hat  is  therefore  capable,  bv  the  advantage  of  its 
own  nature,  of  subsisting  hereafter  (while  Ood  shall  con- 
tinue to  it  an  influence  agreeable  to  its  nature,  as  he  doch 
to  other  creatures.)  And  hence  it  seems  a  modest  and 
sober  deduction,  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  jnan,  at  least, 
a  capacity  of  an  immortal  state. 

2.  Now,  if  we  yet  suppose  there  is  actually  no  such 
state  for  man  hereafter,  it  is  our  next  business  to  view  the 
ends  for  which,  upon  that  supposition,  he  may  be  thought 
to  have  been  maoe.  Whence  we  shail  soon  see,  there  is 
not  any  of  them  whereof  it  may  be  said,  this  is  that  he  was 
created  for,  as  his  adequate  end«  And  here  we  have  a 
double  agent  to  be  accommodated  with  a  suitable  end  ^- 
Man  now  made^,  and— <Sh)d  who  made  him. 

1.  Man  himself  For  it  mnst  be  considered,  that  inas- 
much as  man  is  a  creature  capable  of  pronounding  to  him- 
self an  end,  and  of  acting  knowingly  ana  with  design  to- 
wards it,  (and  indeed  incapable  of  acting  otherwise  as  a 
man,)  it  would  therefore  not  be  reasonable  to  speak  of  him 
in  this  discourse,  as  if  he  were  merely  passive,  and  to  be 
acted  only  by  another :  but  we  must  reckon  him  obliged, 
in  subordmation  to  his  Maker,  to  intend  and  pursue  (him- 
self) the  proper  end  for  which  ne  appointed  and  made  him. 
And  in  reason  we  are  to  expect  that  what  God  hath  ap- 
pointed to  be  his  proper  end,  should  be  such  as  is  in  its4*u 
most  highly  desirable,  suitable  to  the  utmost  capacity  of 
his  nature,  and  attainable  by  his  action ;  so  carrying  with 
it  sufficient  inducements,  both  of  desire  and  hope,  to  a 
vigorous  and  rational  prosecution  of  it  Thus  we  most, 
at  least,  conceive  it  to  nave  been  in  the  primitive  institift- 
tion  of  man's  end.  unto  which,  the  expostulation  hath  re- 
ference,—Wherefore  hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain  1  Aod 
we  can  think  of  no  ends  which  men  either  do  or  ought  to 
propound  to  themselves,  but  by  the  direction  of  one  of 
these  principles,  sense,  reason,  or  religion. 

1.  Sense  is  actually  the  great  dictator  to  the  roost  of 
men,  and  defadc,  determines  them  to  the  mark  and  scope 
which  they  pursue,  and  animates  the  whole  pursuit  ^f  ot 
that  sense  is  by  itself  capable  of  designing  an  end,  bat  it 
too  generally  mdines  and  biasses  reason  herein.    So  that 
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nasoQ  hath  no  other  hand  in  the  business,  that  only  as  a 
slave  to  sense,  to  fonn  the  design  and  contrive  the  methods 
which  may  most  condace  to  it,  for  the  gratification  of  sen- 
soal  appetite  and  inclination  at  last.  And  the  appetitions 
of  sense  (wherein  it  hath  so  much  mastery  and  dominion) 
are  but  such  as  %e  find  enumerated,  1  John  ii.  16.  The 
lost  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  pride  of  life.  Or 
(if  we  understand  the  apostle  to  use  the  name  of  lust  ob- 
jectively) the  objects  snfficienthr  connote  the  appetitions 
themselves.  All  which  may  mly  be  referred  to  sense: 
either  the  outward  senses,  or  the  fancy  or  imagination, 
which  as  deservedly  comes  under  the  same  common  de- 
nomination. « 

Now,  who  can  think  the  satisfjring  of  these  lusts  the 
cominensurate  end  of  mani  Wno  would  not,  udca  the 
supposition  of  no  higher,  say  with  the  Psalmist,  where- 
fore hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain  1  To  what  purpose 
was  it  for  him  to  live  in  the  world  a  few  vears,  upon  this 
account  only,  and  so  go  down  to  the  place  of  silence  1 
What  is  there  in  the  momentary  satisfaction  of  this  mortal 
flesh;  in  his  pleasing  view  of  a  mass  of  treasure,  T which 
he  never  brought  with  him  into  the  world,  but  only  neaped 
together,  and  so  leaves  not  the  world  richer  or  poorer  tnan 
he  found  it,)  what  is  there  in  the  applause  and  admiration 
of  fools,  (as  the  greater  part  always  are,)  that  we  should 
think  it  worth  the  while  for  man  to  have  lived  for  these 
things  1  If  the  question  li^ere  put,'  Wherefore  did  Qod 
make  man  1  Who  would  not  M  ashamed  so  to  answer  it. 
He  made  him  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  take  his  pleasure,  to 
gather  up  wealth  for  he  knows  not  who ;  to  use  his  in- 
ventions, that  each  one  may  become  a  talk  and  wonder  to 
the  rest;  and  then  when  he  ha^h  fetched  a  few  turns: upon 
the  theatre,  and  entertained  the  ^es  of  beholders  with 
a  short  scene  of  impertinencies,  ciescend  and  never  be 
heard  of  more  1  What,  that  he  should  come  into  the  world 
furnished  with  such  powers  and  endowments  for  this  1  It 
were  like  a  case,  as  if  one  should  be  clad  in  scarlet  to  go 
to  plough,  or  curiously  iiistruct^d  in  arts  and  sciences  to 
tend  hogs. 

Or,  23iy,  If  we  rise  higher,  to  the  view  of  such  ends  as 
more  refined  reason  may  propose,  within  the  compass  only 
of  this  present  state :  we  will  suppose  that  it  be  either, 
the  acquisiticm  of  much  knowledge,  the  famishlBg  his 
understanding  with  store  of  choice  and  well-digested  no- 
tions; that  he  mav  please  himself  in  being  (or  in  having 
men  think  him)  a  learned  wifht.  Death  robs  away  all  his 
sain.  And  what  is  the  worla  the  better  1  How  little  shall 
ne  enrich  the  clods,  among  which  he  must  shortly  lie 
down  and  have  his  abode !  Or  how  little  is  the  gain,  when 
the  labour  and  travail  of  so  many  years  are  all  vanished 
and  blown  away  with  the  last  puff  of  his  dyinf  breath, 
and  the  firuit  that  remains,  is  to  nave  it  said  by  those  that 
survive,  '*  There  lies  learned  du:$t  %"  That  any  part  of  his 
acquisitions,  in  that  kind,  descends  to  others,  little  betters 
the  case,  when  the^r  that  succeed  are  all  hastening  down 
also  into  the  same  ignoble  dust.  Besides,  that  the  increase 
<k  sorrow,  both  because  the  objects  of  knowledge  do  but 
increase  the  more  he  knows,  do  multiply  the  more  upon 
him,  so  as  to  beget  a  despair  of  ever  knowing  so  much 
as  he  shall  know  himself  to  be  ignorant-  of;  and  a  thou- 
sand doubts,  about  things  he  hath  more  deeply  consider-, 
ed,  which  his  more  confident  (undiscovered)  ignorance 
never  dreamt  of  or  suspected.  And  thence. an  unauiet- 
ness,  an  irresolution  of  mind,  which  thev  that  ne^er  drove 
St  any  such  nmrk  are  (more  contentedly)  unacquainted 
with.  And  also,  because  that  by  how  much  knowl- 
edge hath  refined  a  man^s  son],  so  much  it  is  more  sen- 
siMe  and  perceptive  of  troublesome  impressions  from  the 
disorderly  state  of  things  in  the  world;  which  they 
that  converse  only  with  earth  ^d  dirt,  have  notvspirits 
clarified  and  fine  enough  to  receive,  So  that,  except  a 
man's  knowing  more  than  others  were  to  be  referred  to 
another  state,  the  labour  of  attaining  thereto,  and  other 
accessary  disadvantages,  would  hardly  ever  be  compen- 
sated by  the  flruit  or  pleasure  of  it.  And  unless  a  man 
would  suppose  himself  made  for  torment,  he  would  he 
shrewdly  tempted  to  think  a  quiet  and  drowsy  ignorance 
a  hs^ypier  state. 

Or  if  that  man's  reason,  with  a  peculiarity  of  temper, 
guide  him  to  an  active  negociating  life,  rather  than  that  of 


contemplation ;  and  determine  him  to  the  endeavour  of 
serving  mankiiad,  or  the  community  to  which  he  belongs: 
by  how  much  the  worthier  actions  he  performs,  and  by 
how  much  more  he  hath  perfected  and  accomplished  him- 
self with  parts  and  promptitude  for  such  actions ;  the  loss 
and  vanity  is  but  the  greater  thereby,  since  he  and  those 
he  affected  to  serve,  are  all  soingdown  to  the  silent  cprave. 
Of  how  little  use  are  the  politician,  the  statesman,  the  se- 
nator, the  judge,  or  the  eloquent  man,  if  we  lay  aside  the 
consideration  of  their  subserviency  to  the  keeping  the 
world  in  a  more  composed  and  orderly  state,  for  tne  prose- 
cution of  the  great  desi^  of  eternity,  when  ere  long  all 
their  thoughts  shall  perish  1  what  matter  were  it  what  be- 
came of  tne  world,  whether  it  be  wise  or  foolish,  rich  or 
poor,  quiet  or  unquiet,  governed  or  ungoverned  1  Who- 
ever should  make  their  order  and  tranquillity  their  study, 
or  that  should  intend  their  thoughts  and  endeavours  to  the 
finding  out  the  ezactest  methocu  and  rules  of  government 
'  and  policy,  should  but  do  as  they  that  should  use  a  great 
deal  of  pains  and  art  in  the  curious  adorning  and  trimming 
up  of  a  dying  person ;  or  as  if  some  one,  among  many  con- 
demned persons,  should  be  very  solicitous  to  have  them 
march  with  him  in  very  exact  order  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. If  the  world  be  not  looked  upon  as  a  tiring  room  to 
dress  one's  self  in,  for.  an  appearance  on  the  eternal  stage : 
but  only  as  a  great  charnel-house,  where  they  undress  ana 
put  off  themselves,  to  sleep  in  everlasting  darkness:  how 
can  we  think  it  worth  a  thought,  or  to  he  the  subject  of 
any  rational  design  or  care  1  w  ho  would  not  rather  bless 
himself  in  a  more  rational  neglect  aiid  regardlessness  of 
all  human  affairs;  and  account  an  unconcerned  indiffer- 
encv  the  highest  wisdom? 

Yea,  Sdly^  If  we  -suppose  religion  fwhich  we  need  not 
(because  it  is  mentioned  in  this  order)  conceive  exclusive 
of  reason,  but  rather  perfective  of  it :  reason  having  first 
found  out  Gk)d,  religion  adores  him)  to  become  with  any  the 
ruling  principle,  and  to  have  the  direction  and  government 
of  the  man,  as  to  his  way  and  end  •  how  would  even  that 
languish  with  the  best,  were  the  consideration  of  a  fhture 
state  laid  aside,  which  with  so  few,  notwithstanding  it.  hath 
anv  efficacy  at  all  to  command  and  govern  their  lives ! 
Religion  terminates  upon  God ;  and  upon  him  under  a 
double  notion,  either  as  we  design  service  and  honour  to 
him,  or  as  from  him  we  design  satisfaction  and  blessedness 
to  ourselves.  Now  if  a  man's  thoughts  and  the  intention 
of  his  mii^d  be  carried  towards 'Gk)d  under  {he  former  no- 
tion, how  great  an  allay  and  abatement  must  it  needs  be  to 
the  vig^our  and  zeal  or  his  affection,  who  shall  with  the 
most  sincere  devotedness  apply  himself  to  serve  his  inter- 
est and  glory,  to  reflect  upon  the  imiversal  mortality  of 
himself  and  mankind,  without  any  hope  of  compensation 
to  it  by  a  future  immortality ! 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  utmost  contributions 
of  creatures  can  add  nothing  to  him ;  and  that  our  glorify- 
ing him  doth  only  consist,  either  in  our  acknowledging 
him  glorious  ourselves,  or  representing  him  so  to  others. 
But  how  little  doth  it  signify,  and  how  flat  and  low  a  thing 
would  it  seem,  that  I  should  only  turn  miue  eye  upwar£ 
and  think  a  few  admiring  thotignts  of  G6d  this  hour,  while 
I  apprehend  m3rself  liable  to  lose  my  very  thinking  power 
and  whole  bein^  the  next !  Or  if  we  could  spreail  his  just 
renown,  and  gain  ail  the  sons  of  men  to  a  concurrence 
with  us  in  the  adoring  of  his  sovereign  excellencies,  how 
would  it  diunp  and  stifle  such  lojral  and  dutiful  affection, 
to  consider,  that  the  universal  testimony,  so  deservedly 
riven  hiin,  shall  shortly  cease  for  ever,  and  that  infinitely 
blessed  Being  be  ere  long  (a^^,  as  he  was  from  eternity 
before)  the  only  witness  of  his  own  glory !  And  if  the  pro- 
pension  of  a  man's  soul  be  towards  Grod  under  the  latter 
notion  also,  in  order  to  a  satisfaction  that  shall  thence  ac- 
crue to  hiinself,  (which  design,  both  in  the  pursuit  and  exe- 
cution of  it,  is  so  conjunct  with  the  former  that  it  cannot 
be  severed,)  it  cannot  but  be  an  unspeakable  diminution 
and  check  to  the  highest  delights  in  this  kind,  to  think  bow 
soon  they  shall  have  an  end ;  that  the  darkness  and  dust  of 
the  grave  shall  shortly  obscure  and  extinguish  the  glory  of 
this  lightsome  scene.    ^' 

To  think  every  time  one  enters  that  blessed  presence, 
for  ought  I  know  I  shall  approach  it  no  more!  This  is 
possibly  my  last  sight  of  that  pleasant  iaee,  my  last  taste 
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of  those  enraTishing  pleasures  t  What  bittenesB  must  this 
infosfe  into  the  most  delicious  sweetness  our  state  could 
then  admit!  And  by  how  much  more  tree  and  large  grace 
should  be  in  its  present  communications,  and  by  how 
much  any  soul  should  be  more  experienced  in  the  life  of 
Qod  and  inured  to  divine  delights,  so  much  the  more  grie- 
vous aod  afflictive  resentments  it  could  not  but  have  ol'the 
approaching  end  of  all ;  and  be  the  more  powerfully  tempt- 
ed to  say,  Lord,  why  was  I  made  in  yain  1  How  iaintand 
languid  would  endeavour.)  be  after  the  knowledge  of  that 
Grod  whom  I  may  but  only  know  and  die  !  How  impotent 
and  ineffectual  would  the  i^ttractions  of  this  end  be  to  man 
in  this  terrene  state  to  raise  him  above  the  world^and  res- 
cue him  from  the  power  of  sensible  things,  to  engage  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  sancti^  and  purity  which  tuone  can 
qusilify  him  for  converse  with  Goa,  to  bear  him  out  in  a 
conflict  against  the  (more  natural)  inclinations  of  s^nse, 
when  if  with  much  labour  and  painful  striving,  much 
self-denial  and  severity  to  the  fles^,  any  disposition  should 
be  attained  to  relish  divine  pleasures,  it  be  considered  all 
the  while,  that  the  end  of  all  may  be  as  soon  lost  as  it  is 
gained ;  and  that  possibly  there  may  be  no  more  than  a 
moment's  pleasure  to  recompense  the  pains  and  conflicts  of 
many  years  1  Although,  in  this  case,  the  continual  hope 
and  expectation  of  some  further  manifestation  and  fruition 
might  much  influence  a  person  already  holv,  and  a  great 
lover  of  God,  unto  a  steadfast  adherence  to  nim;  yet  how 
little  would  it  do  to  make  men  such,  that  are  yet  unsuit- 
able and  disafiected  to  him!  or  even  to  recover  such 
out  of  their  lapses  and  drowsy  fits,  that  are  not  altoge- 
ther so! 

And  'tis  further  to  be  considered,  that  since  God  hath 
given  man  a  being  capable  of  subsisting  in  another  state : 
(as  doth  appear  by  wnat  hath  been  already  isaid  Q  and 
since  he  is  merefore  capable  of  enjoying  a  greater  happi- 
ness than  his  present  state  can  admit  of :  that  capacity  will 
draw  upon  him  a  most  indispensable  obligation  to  intend 
that  happiness  as  his  end.  For  admit  that  there  be  no  fu- 
ture slate  for  him,  it  is  however  impossible  any  man  should 
know  there  is  none;  and  upon  an  impartial  view  of  the 
whole  case,  he  hath  enough  to  render  it,  (at  least)  far  moje 
likely  to  him  that  there  is.  And  certainly  he  cannot  but 
be  obliged  to  pursue  the  Jiighest  ^ood  (even  by  the  law  of 
nature  itself)  which  his  nature  is  capable  of;  which  pro- 
bably he  may  attain,  and  which  he  is  no  where  forbiaden 
by  his.  Creator  to  aspire  unto.  Whence  therefore,  if  we 
now  circumscribe  lum  within  the  limits  of  this  present 
mortal  state ;  or  if,  for  argudient's  sake,  we  suppose  even- 
tuiUiy  there  is  no  other ;  we  must  not  onlv  conless  that  ca- 
pacity to  be  given  him  in  vain,  but  that  he  is  obliged  also 
to  employ  the  principal  endeavqurs  of  his  life  and  all  his 
powers  m  vam ;  (for  certainly  his  principal  endeavour 
ought  to  be  laid  out  in  order  to  his  prmcipal  end ;)  that  is, 
to  pursue  that  good  which  he  may  attain,  but  never-shall ; 
and  which  is  possible  to  him,  but  not  upon  any  terms  fu- 
ture. And  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  siibject  state  of  man 
must  silence  all  objections  against  any  such  inconsisten- 
cies, and  make  him  content  to  act  in  pure  obedience  to  his 
Mater,  (whether  he  signify  his. will  by  the  law  of  nature 
only,  or  by  any  positive  precept,)  t^ou^h  he  shall  not  here- 
after enjoy  any  permanent  state  of  blessedness  as  the  con- 
seauent  rewara :  that  virtue  and  goodness,  a  holy  recti- 
tude of  inclinations  and  actions,  are  reward  enoi^h  to 
themselves :  and  there  is  that  jtcsiice  and  sweetness  in  re- 
ligion, to  oblige  him  to  love  and  reverence  f^t^d  adore  the 
Divine  Majesty  this  moment,  though  he  were  sure  to  perish 
for  ever  and  be  reduced  to  nothing  the  next;  I  say,  admit- 
ting all  this,  yet, 

3.  Since  the  blessed  God  himself  is  ta  be  considered  as- 
the  principal  Agent  and  Designer  in  this  inoUiry,  "  Why 
hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vam  V*  It  is  with  niodest  and 
humble  reverence  to  be  considered,  what  end  worthy  of 
that  infinitely  perfect  Being,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
propounded  to  himself  in  forming,  such  a  creatute  of  so 
improveable  a  nature,  and  famished  with  so  noUe  faculties 
ana  powers,  for  so  transient  and  temporary  a  state  1  and 
how  well  it  will  consist  with  the  most  obvious  and  unques- 
tionable notions  we  can  have  of  an  absolutely  perfect  Be- 
ing and  the  attributes  which  he  most  peculiarly  challenges 


and  appropriates  to  hinself,  te  is  sot  only  to  ova,  tot  tv 
glory  in  them,)  that  he  sboaM  give  being  not  to  some  few 
only,  but  to  the  whole  species  of  human  creatures,  and 
therein  communicate  to  ihem  a  nature  capable  of  know* 
in|r«  of  loving,  and  enjoyinsf  himself  in  a  blessed  eternity, 
witn  a  design  to  continue  them  only  for  some  short  space 
on  earth,  in  a  low.  imperfect  state,  wherein  they  shau  be 
liable  to  sink  still  lower,  to  the  vilest  debasement  of  their 
natures ;  and  yet  not  for  their  transgression  herein,  (for 
'tis  the  mortality  of  man,  not  by  sin,  but  by  creation  or  the 
design  of  the  Creator  only,  that  is  now  supposed,^  but  for 
his  mere  pleasure  to  bereave  them  of  bemg,  ana  reduce 
them  ail  again  to  nothing  %  It  is  to  be  considered.  Whether, 
thus  to  resolve  and  do.  can  any  way  agree  to  God,  aecord- 
ing  to  our  clearest  ana  most  assured  coneepticms  of  him ; 
not  from  our  reasoning  only,  but  his  discovery  of  him* 
self  1  For  otherwise  we  see  the  imputation  mils  where 
we  should  dread  to  let  it  rest,  of  having  made  man  m 
vain. 

He  is,  in  common  account,  said  to  act  vainly,  who  acts 
beneath  himself,  so  as  to  pursue  an  end  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  him,  or  none  at  all.  Tis  true,  that  some  single  acts 
may  be  done  by  great  persons  as  a  oivertisement,  without 
dishonourable  reflection,that  may  seem  much  beneath  them. 
And  if  any  do  stoop  to  very  mean  oflices  and  employ- 
ments to  do  good,  to  help  the  distressed  and  relieve  the 
miserable,  it  is  a  glorious  acquest;  and  the  greater  thev 
are,  the  higher  is  the  glory  of  their  condescending  good- 
ness. Benignity  of  nature  and  a  propension  to  the  most 
unexpected  acts  of  a  merciM  seli-depression,  when  the 
case  may  require  it,  are  the  most  comely  ornaments  of 
princely  greimess,  and  outshine  the  glory  of  the  richest 
diadem.  But  a  wonted  habitual  course  of  mean  actions 
in  great  persons,  that  speak  a  low  design  or  no  design  at 
all,  but  either  a  humour  to  trifle,  or  a  mischievous  nature 
and  disposition,  would  never  fail  to  be  thought  infflorioue 
and  infamous;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  instances  of  Sarda- 
napalus's  spinning,  and  Domitian's  killing  of  flies. 

When  wisdom  and  goodness  are  in  conjtmction  with 
power  and  greatness,  they  never  persuade  a  descent  but 
upon  such  terms  and  for  such  purposes  that  a  more  glo- 
rious advancement  shall  ensue.  •  Wisdom  foreseeing  that 
end,  and  goodness  readily  taking  the  way,  which  (though 
it  were  m^st  Mndesigned,  or  not  aimed  at  as  an  end^couid 
not  fail  to  efiect  it.  Nor  are  any  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Being  more  conspicuous  than  these;  more  testified  by 
himself,  or  more  generally  acknowledged  by  all  men  that 
have  not  denied  his  existence.  Or  if  any  have  done  that 
violence  to  their  own  minds,  as  to  erase  and  blot  out  thence 
the  belief  of  an  existing  Deity,  yet  at  least,  while  they  de- 
ny it,  they  cannot  but  have  this  notion  of  what  they  aeny, 
and  grant  that  these  are  great  perfections,  and  must  agree 
to  God,  upon  supposition  that  he  do  exist.  If  therefore  he 
should  do  any  tning  repugnant  to  these,  or  we  should 
suppose  him  to  do  so,  we  should  therein  suppose  him 
to  act  below  a  God,  and  so  as  were  very  unworthy  of 
him.  And  though  it  becomes  us  to  be  very  diffident  of 
our  own  reasonings  concerning  the  counsels  and  designs 
of  that  eternal  Being;  so,  as  if  we  should  find  him  to 
assert  any  thin^  expressly  of  himself,  which  we  know  not 
how  to  reconcile  with  our  own  preconceived  .thoughts, 
therein  to  yield  him  the  cause,  and  confess  the  aebili^  of 
our  understandings ;  yet  certainly,  it  were  great  rashness 
and  void  of  alljpretence,  to  suppose  any  thing  which  nei- 
ther he  saith  of^  himself^  nor  we  know  how,  consistently, 
to  think.  Nor  are  we,  in  judging  of  his  designs,  to  bring 
him  down  to  our  mo(fel,  or  measure  him  bv  man,  whose 
designs  do  for  the  most  part  bespeak  only  his  own  indi- 
gency, and  are  levelled  at  his  own  advantage  and  the  bet- 
tering some  way  or  other  of  his  present  condition.  What- 
soever the  great  God  doth  towards  his  creatures,  we  must 
understand  him  to  do,  though  with  design,  yet  from  an 
exuberant  fulness  of  life  and  being,  bv  which  he  is  inca- 
pable of  an  accession  to  himselft  And  hence  that  he 
can,  in  reference  to  himself,  have  no  other  inducement  to 
such  action,  besides  the  complacency  which  he  takes  in 
difinsing  his  f^  communieaUons,  (for  o.he  exereises  loving 
kindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  be- 
cause he  delignteth  in  these  things,)  and  the  maintaining 
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the  jQst  honoor  and  repatation  of  his  govemraent  over  his 
treatnres,  who  as  they  are  ^of  him,  and  through  him, 
most  be  aul  to  him,  that  he  may  have  gloiy  for  ever. 

Now,  though  it  be  most  undoubtedly  trae,  that  the 
8overei|gnty  oi  his  power  and  dominion  over  his  creatures 
(of  which  he  hath  no  need,  and  to  whom  he  so  freely  gpaye 
being)  is  so  absolute  and  unlimited,  that  if  we  consider 
that  only,  we  must  acknowled^,  he  might  create  a  utian 
or  an  angel,  and  annihilate  hmi  presently ;  yea,  that  he 
might,  if  he  so  pleased,  raise  up  many  thousand  worlds  of 
intelligent  and   innocent  creatujres   into  being   in  one 
moment,  and  throw  them  into  nothing  again  the  rery  next 
moment    Yet  how  unwarrantablT  should  we  maim  the 
notion  of  Ood,  if  we  should  conceiTe  of  him  only  accord- 
ing to  one  attribute,  secluding  the  consideration  of  the 
rest !  How  misshapen  an  idea  should  we  bear  of  him  in 
our  minds !    And  now  would  it  deform  the  face  of  Pro- 
TJdence,  and  spoil  the  decorum  of  his  administrations,  .if 
they  should  be  the  effects  of  one  single  attribute  only,  the 
other  having  no  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  world  I  If 
nothing  but  mercy  should  appear  in  his  dispensations 
towards  sinful  man,  so  that  eveiy  man  might  do  what  were 
good  in  his  own  eyes,  without  cause  of  fear  to  be  called 
to  account ;  if  the  most  dissolute  and  profane  were  equally 
assured  of  his  favour,  with  those  who  are  most  holy  and 
strictly  regular  in  all  their  conversation,  what  would  be 
thought  of  Gk>d  and  religion  1    Or  how  should  We  savour 
the  notion  of  an  impure  deity,  taking  pleasure  to  indulge 
the  wickedness  of  men  1    And  if  justice  alone  have  the 
whole  management  of  affidrs,  and  every  act  of  sin  be  fol- 
lowed with  an  act  of  sudden  vengeance,  and  the  whole 
world  become  a  fiaxaxag  theatre,  and  all  men  held  in  a 
hopeless  expectation  of  nerv  indignation  and  of  judgment 
without  mercy,  what  would  become  of  that  amiable  repre- 
sentation, and  the  consolatory  thoughts  we  have  of  God, 
and  of  that  love  and  duty  which  some  souls  do 'bear 
towards  him  1    Or  if  jmoer  shbuld  affect  daily  to  show 
itself  in  unusual  appearances  and  effects,  in  changing  every 
hour  the  shapes  of  the  terrestrial  creatui^,  in  perpetual 
quick  innovations  of  the  courses  of  the  celestial,  with  a 
lAousand  more  kinds  of  prodigious  events  that  might  be 
the  hourly  effects  of  unlimited  power,  how  were  the  order 
of  the  world  disturbed,  and  how  unlovely  an  idea  would 
It  beget  in  every  intelligent  creature,  of  him  that  made  and 
mles  it  I    Yet  is  it  from  no  defect  of  mercy,  that  all  men 
are  not  equally  favoured  and  blessed  of  God:  nor  of  jttsr- 
tUe,  that  a  speiedy  vengeance  is  not  taken  or  all ;  nor  of 
power,  that  the  world  is  not  filled  with  astonishing  won- 
ders every  day;  but  rather  from  their  unexcessiveness, 
and  that  they  make  that  blessed  temperature  where  they 
reside,  and  are  exercised  in  so  exact  proportion,  that 
nothing  is  ever  done  unworthy  of  him,  who  is,  at  once, 
both  perfectly  merciful,  and  just,  and  powerful,  and  wise, 
and  nath  all  perfections  eminently  comprehended  and 
united  in  his  o^m  most  simple  Being.    It  were  therefore 
besides' the  purpose  to  insist  only  what  sovereign  power, 
considered  apart,  might  do;  but  we  are  to  consider  what 
may  be  con? moos  to  him  to  do,  who  is  infinitely  wise  and 
good,  as  well  as  powerftil. 

1.  And  first,  let  it  be  weighed,  how  it  maj  square  with  the 
Divine  wisdom,  to  give  being  to  a  world  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures, and  giving  them  only  a  short  time  of  abode  in  being, 
to  abandon  them  to  a  perpetual  annihilation.  Wisdom 
in  any  agent  must  needs  suppose  the  intention  of  some 
valnaSle  end  of  his  action.  And  the  Divine  wisdom, 
wherein  it  hath  any  end  diverse  fh>m  that  which  his  pure 
goodness  and  beniffnitv  towards  his  creatures  would  in- 
cline him  to,  (which  also  we  must  conceive  it  most  intent 
to  promote  and  further,)  cannot  but  have  it  chieflv  in  de- 
sign ;  it  being  determined  that  his  goodness  should  open 
itself  and  break  forth  into  a  creation,  and  that  of  reason- 
able creatures,  so  to  manage  hi^  government  over  these 
(which  indeed  are  the  only  subjects  of  government  in  the 
strict  and  proper  notkm  of  it)  as  may  most  preserve  his 
authority,  and  keep  up  his  just  interest  in  them,  both  by 
recommending  him  to  their  fear  and  love ;  to  possess  them 
with' that  due  and  necessary  reverence  of  him  that  may 
restrain  tbem  from  contemptaoos  sinning ;  and  so  endear 
his  government  to  them,  as  to  engages  them  to  a  placid  and 


free  obedience.  But  how  little  would  it  agree  with  this 
design  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  to  have  made  man  only  for 
this  temporary  stale  !    For, 

1.  How  little  would  it  tend  to  the  begetting  and  set- 
tling that  fear  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men,  that  were  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  his  authority  and  government  from  a 
profane  contempt ;  whereas  daily  experience  shows,  that 
there  is  now  no  aifference  made  between  them  that  fear  God 
and  them  th^t  fear  him  not,  unless  wherein  the  former  are 
worse  dealt  with  and  more  exposed  to  sufferings  and 
wrongs :  that,  at  least,  'tis  oflen  (yea  for  the  most  paii) 
so,  that  to  depart  from  iniquity  is  to  make  oneself  a  prey ; 
that  those  who  profess  and  evidence  the  most  entire  aevot- 
edness  to  God,  and  pay  the  greatest  observance  and  duty 
to  him,  become  a  common  scorn  upon  this  very  account, 
and  are  in  continual  danger  to  be  eaten  Up  as  bread  by 
those  that  call  not  upon  God  y  -v^hile  in  the  meantime  the 
tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  God 
are  secure,  are  not  plagued  as  other  men,  nor  in  trouble  as 
other  men.  And  judgment  is  not  here  executed  for  wicked 
works  in  this  world.  If  also  nothing  is  to  be  expected, 
either  of  good  or  evil,  in  another,  who  is  likely  to  be  in- 
du9ed,  in  this  case,  to  fear  God  or  to  be  subject  to  him  t 
And  how  unlike  is  this  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler,  to  expose  his  most  rightful  and  sovereign  authority 
to  the  fearless  and  insolent  affronts  of  his  own  revolted 
creatures,  without  any  design  of  friture  reparation  to  it ;  as 
if  he  had  created  them  on  purpose  only  to  curse  him  and 
die !  But  he  hath  prevented  the  occasion  of  so  reproach- 
Ail  a  censure,  and  thought  fit  to  fill  his  word  and  the 
consciences  of  guilty  sinners  with  threats  and  dreadful 
presages  of  a  future, judgment  and  state  of  punishment. 
To  which  he  is  no  less  concerned,  both  in  point  of  wisdom 
and  veracity,  (and  I  may  add  or  legal  justice,)  to  make 
the  event  correspond,  that  he  may  neither  be  found  to 
have  omitted  any  due  course  for  preventing  or  redress 
of  so  great  an  evil;  and  that,  if  the  threatening  do 
not  effectually  over-awe  sinners,  the  execution  may  at 
least  right  himself:  and  that,. in  the  meantime,  he  do 
not  (that  which  would  least  of  all  become  him,  and  which 
were  most  repugnant  to  his  nature)  make  use  of  a  solemn  ^ 
fiction  to  keep  the  world  in  order,  and  maintain  his  govern- 
ment by  falsehood  and  deceit,  that  is,  by  threatening  what 
he  knows:  shall  never  be. 

^.  Nor  were  there  (in  the  case  all  along  supposed)  a 
more  probable  provision  made,  to  conciliate  and  procure  to 
the  Divine  majesty  the  love  which  it  is  re<}uisite  ne  should 
have  from  the  children  of  men.  And  this  cannot  but  be 
thought  another  apt  method  for  his  wisdom  to  pitch  upon, 
to  render  his  government  acceptable,  and  to  engage  men  to 
that  free  and  complacential  subjection  which  is  suitable  to 
God.  For  how  can  that  filial  and  dutilVil  affi^ctioh  ever 
be  the  genuine  product  or  impress  of  such  a  representation 
of  the  case  between  God  and  them;  that  is, that  they  shall 
be  most  indispensably  obliged  to  devote  their  whole  being 
and  all  their  powers  entirely  to  his  service  and  interest ; 
exactly  to  observe  his  strictest  laws,  to  keep  under  the  se- 
verest restraint  their  most  innate,  reluctant  inclinations ; 
and  in  the  meantime  expect  the  administrations  of  Provi- 
dence to  be  such,  towards  them,  that  they  shall  find  harder 
usage  all  their  days  than  his  most  insolent  and  irreconcil- 
able enemies,  and  at  last  lose  their  very  beings,  they  know 
not  how.  soon,  and  therewith  (necessarily)  all  possibilities 
or  any  future  recompense.  Is  this  a  likely  way  to  procure 
love,  and  to  captivate  hearts  into  an  affectionate  and  free 
obedience  1  Or  what  is  it  probable  to  produce,  but  a  sour 
and  sullen  despondency,  the  extinction  of  all  generous 
affection,  ahd  a  temper  more  agreeable  to  a  forced  etathral^ 
ment  to  some  malignajnt,  insulting  genius;  than  a  willing 
subjection  to  the  God  of  all  grace  and  love'?  And  every 
one  will  be  ready  to  say.  There  is  little  of  wisdom  in  that 

Enment,  the  administration  whereof  is  neither  apt  to 
fear  nor  love  in  those  t^at  are  subject  to  it :  but 
r  through  the  want  of  the  one  to  he  despised,  or 
to  be  regretted  through  the  want  of  the  other.  And  this 
being  the  veir  case,  upon  supposition  of  no  fritttre  state,  it 
seems  altogether  unworthy  oi  the  Divine  wisdom,  that  such 
a  creature  should  ever  have  been  made  as  man,  Ujgon 
which  no  end  is  attainable,' (as  the  course  of  providenoe 
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".commonlv  runs  in  this  world,)  ia  comparison  whereof,  it 
were  not  better  and  more  honourable  to  nis  Maker,  (whose 
interest  it  is  the  part  of  his  wisdom  to  consult,)  that  he 
had  never  been.  And  therefore,  as  to  God  and  the  just 
and  worthy  designs  of  his  glory,  he  would  seem,  upon  this 
supposition,  wholly  made  in  vain. 

2.  And  secondly.  How  congruous  and  agreeable  would 
this  supposition  prove  to  the  goodness  of  God  1  As  that 
other  attribute  of  wisdom  doth  more  especially  respect  his 
own  interest,  so  doth  this  the  interest  Of  his  creatures : 
that  is,  if  it  be  understood,  not  in  a  metaphysical,  but  in  a 
moral,  sense ;  as  it  imports  a  propensity  and  steady  bent 
of  will  unto  benefaction,  according  to  that  of  the  Psalmist, 
Thou  art  ^ood,  and  dost  good.d  And  this  free  and'  gene- 
rous principle  it  is,  which  gives  the  first  rise  and  begin- 
ning to  all  the  designs  any  way  respecting  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  creatures ;  which  then  infinite  wisdom 
forms  and  manages  to  their  full  issues  and  accomplishment, 
guiding  (as  it  were)  the  hand  of  almighty  power  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  them. 

That  there  should  be  a  creation,  we  may  conceive  to  be 
the  first  dictate  of  this  immense  goodness,  whieh  afterwards 
difiuses  itself  through  the  whole,  in  communications  a^ee- 
able  to'  the  nature  of  every  creature.  So  that  evei^  this  in- 
ferior and  less  noble  part,  the  earth,  is  full  of  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord.*  It  creates  first  its  own  object,  and  then  pours 
jbrth  itself  upon  it  with  infinite  delight,  rewarding  the  ex- 
pense with  the  pleasure  of  doing  gocra.  Now  if  we  should 
suppose  such  a  creature  as  man  made  only  for  that  short 
time  and  low  state  which  we  see  to  be  allotted  him  in  this 
world,  it  were  neither  difficult  nor  enough  to  reconcile  the 
hypothesis  with  strict  justice,  which  upon  the  ground  of  ab- 
solute dominion  may  do  what  it  will  with  its  own :  but  the 
ill  accord  it  seems  to  have  with  so  large  and  aboupding 
ffoodness,  renders  it  very  unlike  the  dispensation  of  the 
blessed  God;  no  enjoyment  being  inthdt  case  afibrded  to 
this  sort  of  creatures,  aCTeeable  to  their  common  nature 
and  capacity,  either  in  degree  or  continuance. 

Not  m  degree:  for  who  sees  not,  that  the  nature  of  man 
is  capable  of  greater  things  than  he  here  enjoys  1  And 
where  that  capacity  is  rescued  from  the  corruption  that 
narrows  and  debases  it,  how  sensibly  do  holy  souls  resent 
and  bewail  their  present  state,  as  a  state  of  imperfection  1 
With  how  fervent  and  vehement  desires  ana  eroans  do 
they  aspire  and  pant  after  a  higher  and  more  perfect !  We 
that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened ;  not 
for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,r  (that  is  not  enough,  to 
be  delivered  out  of  the  miseries  of  life,  by  laying  down 
this  passive  part,  is  not  that  which  will  terminate  their  de- 
siresj)  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed 
up  of  life.  Theirs  are  not  brutal  groans,  the  complaint  of 
oppressed  sensitive  nature  under,  a  present  evil ;  but  ra- 
tional and  spiritual,  the  expressions  of  desire  strongly  car- 
ried to  pursue  an  apprehended  suitable  good.  The  truest 
notion  we  can  yet  have  of  the  primitive  nature  and  capacity 
of  man,  is  by  beholding  it  in  its  gradual  restitution.  And 
is  it  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  God,  to  put  such  a  nature 
into  any,  and  withhold  the  suitable  object  1  As  if  it  were 
a  pleasure  to  him,  to  behold  the  ^ork  of  his  hands  spending 
itself  in  weary  stragglings  towards  him,  and  vexea  all  the 
while  it  continues  in  b^ing,  with  the  desire  of  what  it  shall 
never  enjoy ;  and  which  he  hakh  made  it  desire,  and  there- 
in encouraged  it  to  expect  1 

Nor  in  contvMumce :  for  I  suppose  it  already  evident, 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  caprible  (m  respect  of  his  principal 
part)  of  perpetuity,  and  so  of  enjoying  a  felicity  hereaiier 
that  shall  be  permanent  and  know  no  end.  And  it  seems 
no  way  oongraous  to  so  large  goodness,  to  stifle  a  capacity 
whereof  it  was  itself  the  author,  and  destrov  its  own  work. 
For  if  the  being  of  man  is  intended  for  so  snort  a  continu- 
ance, either  he  may  have  the  knowledge  of  this  determina- 
tion concerning  him,  or  not.  If  he  cannot  have  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  why  should  any  one  say  what  they  cannot 
know ;  or  put  such  a  thing  upon  €rod,  that  is  so  vilely 
reflecting  and  dishonourable  to  him  1  If  he  may  have  the 
knowledge  of  it,  then  doth  he  seem  a  creature  made  for 
torment,  while  by  an  easy  reflection  upon  himself  he  may 
discern,  he  is  not  incapable  of  a  perpetual  state,  and  is  yet 
brought  forth  into  the  light  to  be  ere  long  extinguished 
d  PmI.  exii.  «.  e  Pial.  xudtt.  S. 


and  shut  up  in  everlasting  darkness.  And  who  can  think 
this  a  thing  worthy  of  inmiite  and  eternal  goodness  1  Be- 
sides, (as  hath  been  insisted  before,)  that  this  torture,  pro- 
ceeding from  so  sad  an  expectation,  cannot  but  be  most 
grievous  and  afflictive  to  tne  best.  Whence  the  apostle 
tells  us,'  that  Christians,  if  in  this  life  only  they  had  hope. 
Were  of  all  men  most  miserable .-  so  that  it  were  more  de- 
sirable never  to  have  been.  If  any  yet  fall  hereafter  into  a 
state  to  which  they  would  prefer  perpetual  annihilation, 
inasmuch,  as  it  is  wholly  by  their  own  default,  it  no  way 
reflects  upon  Divine  goodness.  But  it  would  l>e  a  dis- 
honourable reflection  rather  upon  that  Author  and  Foun- 
tain of  all  goodness,  if  he  should  not  express  himself  wise 
and  just  as  well  as  good  ^  as  it  would  upon  a  man,  espe- 
cially a  ruler  over  others,  if  that  which  we  call  good-nature 
were  conjunct  with  stolidity,  or  an  insensibleness  of  what- 
soever anronts  to  his  person  and  government.  Upon  ^e 
whole,  therefore^t  seems  most  repugnant  to  these  great 
attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  have  made  man  only  for 
this  present  state.  That  to  think  so,  were  to  conceive  un- 
wortnily  of  him,  as  if  he  had  acted  much  l>eneath  himself, 
and  done  a  vain  thing  in  making  such  a  creature,  no  ena 
being  attainable  by  it,  which  we  can  suppose  either  his 
wisdom  or  goodness  to  aim  at. 

If  any  would  imagine  to  themselves  an  expedient,  by 
supposing  an  eternal  succession  of  human  g^erations, 
upon  whom  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  GK)d  might  have  a 
perpetual  exercise  in  the  government  and  sustentation  gnT 
them  for  their  appointed  times :  this  would  be  far  from  sa- 
tisfying as  to  either,  but  would  rather  increase  the  difficulty ; 
for  there  would  be  the  same  temptation  upon  all  the  indi- 
viduals, to  contemn  or  regret  the  governmept  of  their 
Maker.  So  that  he  should  hereby  even  eternize  his  own 
reproach ;  and  should  always,  in  every  succession,  have 
stul  the  same  craving  appetites  returning,  and  expectations 
never  to  be  satisfied,  which  were  as  repugnant  to  all  he 
hath  discovered  to  us  of  his  nature,  as  any  thing  we  can 
suppose.  Thou|[h  some  persons  of  a  light  and  desultoiiy 
humour,  might  imagine  to  themselves  a  pleasure  in  it,  if 
they  had  the  power  to  make  sueh  a  rotation  of  things, 
rising  and  fallmg,  coming-and  passing  away,  at  their  b^k 
and  conunand ;  and  such  as  were  of  a  sanguinaiy  temper, 
might  sport  themselves  in  raising  upland  lopping  oflf  lives 
at  pleasure  with  an  arbitrary  hand :  yet  sure  they  would 
never  gain  \)y  it  the  esteem  of  being  either  wise  or  good; 
and  would,  'tis  like,  in  time  grow  weary  of  the  sport.  But 
to  form  to  otirselves  such  ideas  of  the  blessed  God,  were 
an  injury  not  inferior  to  the  ^ery  denial  of  his  being. 

His  providence  towards  the  inferior  creatures  hath  no 
resemblance  of  any  such  thing ;  whom  his  bounty  sustains 
agreeably  to  their  natures,  who  have  no  foresight  of  their 
own  cessation  from  being,  to  keep  them  in  a  continual 
death  by  the  expectation  of  it ;  and  who  serve  to  valuable 
and  reasonable  purposes  while  they  are  continued ;  for  they 
are  useful,  partly  to  the  sustentation  of  man,  and  partly  to 
his  instraction,  m  order  to  his  higher  ends.  And  though 
eacji  individual  of  them  do  not  actually  so,  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  several  kinds  ef  them  are  naturally  apt  thereto, 
which  are  propa^ted  according  to  a  settled  course  and  lav 
of  nature,  in  their  individuals.  And  if  all  immediately 
serve  not  man,  yet  they  do  it  mediately,  in  serving  those 
that  more  immediately  do.  Besides,  that  when  such  a 
Work  was  to  be  done,  as  the  furnishing  out  and  accom- 
plishing this  lower  world ;  it  was  meet  all  things  should 
be  in  number,  weight,  and  measure,  and  correspond  in 
every  part.  As  if  one  build  a  house  for  entertainment, 
though  the  more  noble  rooms  only  do  come  in  view,  yet  all 
the  rest  are  made  answerably  decent,  on  supposition  that 
they  may.  It  was  becoming  the  august  and  great  Lord  ^ 
this  world,  that  it  have  in  it,  not  onlj^  what  may  sustain 
the  indigent,  but  gratify  the  contemplative  by  fVesh  variety  ; 
who  would  be  apt  to  grow  remiss  by  conversing  only  witb 
what  were  of  every  day's  observation.  Nor  was  that  a  low 
end,  when  such  contemplation  hath  so  direct  a  tendency  to 
raise  a  considering  mind  to  the  sight,  and  love,  and  praise 
of  the  Supreme  Bemg,  that  hath  stamped  so  lively  signatures 
and  prints  of  his  own  perfections  upon  all  his  works.  If  it 
be  said,  man  might  be  in  the  same  kind  serviceable  to  the 
contemplation  of  angels,  though  he  were  himself  never  to 
ncor.  V.4.  tiOor.iT.  11^ 
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kn<nr  any  other  tliui  this  mortal  state;  'tis  true  that  he 
misht  80 ;  but  jret  the  iDcongmities  were  no  way  salved, 
of  Ood's  putting  a  capacity  and  expectation  into  his  na- 
ture of  a  oetter  state:  of  his  dealing  so  hardly  with  them, 
that  he  hath  procured  to  love  him:  of  his  never  vindica- 
ting their  high  contempt  that  spent  their  days  in  rebellion 
agunst  him.  Besides,  that  these  were  ill  precedents,  and 
no  pleasant  themes  for  the  view  of  an  angelical  mind. 
Ana  if  they  see  a  nature  extinct,  capable  of  their  state, 
what  might  they  suspect  of  their  own  1  So  that,  which 
way  soever  we  turn  our  thoughts,  we  still  see  that  man's 
mortality  and  liableness  to  an  unavoidable  death,  ab- 
stracted from  the  thoughts  of  another  state,  carry  that 
constant  aspect,  as  if  all  men  were  made  in  vain. 

What  remains  then,  but  that  we  conclude  hence,  we 
ought  not  too  much,  or  too  long,  thus  to  abstract,  nor  too 
closely  confine  our  eye  to  this  dark  and  gloomy  theme, 
death  and  the  grave,  or  withhold  it  from  looking  further. 
For  far  be  it  from  us  to  think  the  wise  and  Holy  God  hath 
given  being  to  man  (and  consequently  exercised  a  long 
continued  series  of  providence  through  so  many  successive 
a^es  towards  him)  m  vain.  Nothing  but  a  prospect  of  an- 
other state  can  solve  the  knot  and  work  througn  the  pre- 
sent difficulty,  can  give  us  a  true  account  of  man  and  what 
he  was  made  for.  Therefore  since  it  would  be  profane 
and  impious,  sad  and  uncomfortable,  a  blasphemy  to  our 
Maker,  a  torture  to  ourselves,  to  speak  it  as  our  settled  ap- 
prehension and  judgment,  that  Grod  hath  made  man  to  no 
purpose;  we  are  obliged  and  concerned,  both  in  justice  to 
mm  and  compassion  to  ourselves,  so  to  represent  the  case, 
as  that  we  may  be  able  to  remove  so  unworthy  and  black 
a  thought  to  tie  greatest  distance  from  us,  both  in  itself 
and  whatsoever  practice  would  be  consequent  thereto :  that 
is,  to  conciade.  That  certainly  there  must  be  another  state 
after  this,  and  accordingly  steer  our  course.— The  Im- 
provement then  of  the  foregoing  discourse  will  have  a  dou- 
ble aspect :— <m  our  judgments,  and  practice. 

1.  On  our  judgments.  To  settle  tnis  great  principle  of 
tmth  in  them.  The  certam  futurity  of  another  state  after 
this  life  is  over,  unto  which  this  present  state  is  only  pre- 
paratory and  introductive.  For  wnereas  we  can  never  giv« 
a  rational  account  why 'such  a  creature  as  man  was  made, 
if  we  confine  all  our  apprehensions  concerning  him  to  his 
present  state  on  earth:  let  them  once  transcend  thoise  nar- 
row limits,  Ify'over  into  eternity,  and  behold  him  made  for 
an  everlasting  state  hereafter,  and  the  difficulty  now  van- 
ishes, the  whole  affiur  looks  with  a  comely  and  befitting 
aspect. 

For  we  may  now  represent  the  case  thus  to  ourselves : 
that  man  was  put  into  tnis  terrestrial  state  and  dwelling,  by 
the  wise  and  nffhteous  designation  of  his  great  Creator  and 
Lord,  that  his  lojralty  to  mm,  amidst  the  temptations  and 
enticements  of  sensible  things,  might  be  tried  awhile :  that 
revolting  from  him,  he  is  only  left  to  feel  here  the  just 
smart  of  his  causeless  defection :  that  yet  such  ftmher  me- 
thods are  used  for  his  recovery,  as  are  most  suitable  to  his 
80  impaired  state.  An  all&ved  light  shines  to  him  in  the 
midst  of  darkness,  that  his  feebler  eye  may  receive  a  gra- 
dnal  illumination,  and  behoM  Gk)d  m  those  more  obscure 
discoveries  which  he  now  vouchsafes  of  himself,  till  by  de- 
grees he  be  von  to  take  up  good  thoughts  of  him,  and  re- 
turn into  an  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  him ;  which 
once  begun  here,  shall  be  hereafter  perfected  in  eternal 
fruitions.  The  offence  and  wrong  done  to  his  Maker,  he 
in  a  strange  unthought-of  way  makes  compensation  of  to 
himself;  and  testifies  his  reconcileid>leness,  and  persuades 
a  reconciliation  upon  such  tenns,  and  by  so  Endearing  me- 
diums, as  might  melt  and  mollify  hearts  of  adamant;  and 
shall  effectually  prevail  with  numy  to  yield  themselves 
the  subjects  and  instances  of  his  admired  goodness  for  ever ; 
while  others  lie  only  under  the  natural  consequents  and 
just  resentments  of  tneir  unremedied  enmity  and  folly.  So 
are  the  glorious  issues  of  God's  dispensation  towards  man, 
and  the  wise  and  merciftil  conduct  of  his  equal  eovem- 
ment,  worthily  celebrated  through  the  days  of  eternity  with 
just  acclamation  and  praises,  we  can  fasten  upon  nothing 
exceptionable  or  unaccountable,  yea,  or  that  is  not  highly 
laudable  and  praise-worthy,  in  this  course  of  procecrare. 
Therefore,  though  now  we  behold  a  dark  cloud  of  mortal- 
ity hanging  over  the  whole  human  race ;  thoigh  weseethe 


grave  still  devouring  and  still  unsatisfied,  and  that  all  are 
successively  drawn  down  into  it ;  and  we  puzzle  ourselves 
to  assign  a  reason  why  such  a  creature  was  made  a  rear 
sonable  being,  capable  of  an  everlasting  duration,  to  visit 
the  world  only  and  vanish,  to  converse  a  s:hort  space  with 
objects  and  anairs  so  far  beneath  it,  and  retire  we  know 
not  whither:  if  yet  our  eye  follow  him  through  the  dark 
paths  of  the  region  of  death,  till  at  the  next  appearance  we 
oehold  him  clothed  with  immortality  and  fitted  to  an  end- 
less state,  the  wonder  is  over,  and  our  amusement  quickly 


Wherefore  let  us  thus  bethink  ourselves,  and  consider : 
Surely  he  that  made  this  ^reat  universe,  and  disposed  all 
the  sorts,  stations,  and  motions  of  creatures  in  it  m  so  ex* 
quisite  order  and  method,  cannot  but  be  a  most  perfectly 
wise  and  intellectual  agent,  and  therefore  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  done  any  thing  to  no  purpose ;  much  less 
when  all  the  inferior  cre&tures  have  ends  visibly  answer- 
ing the  exigency  of  their  natures,  to  have  made  so  excel- 
lent a  creature  as  man  (the  nobler  part  of  his  lower  cresr 
tion)  in  vain ;  that  he  only  should  be  without  his  propor- 
tionable end,  and  after  a  short  continuance  in  bemg,  re- 
turn to  nothing,  without  leaving  it  conjeciurable  what  he 
was  made  for.  This  were  so  inlulerable  an  incungruity,  and 
so  unlike  the  footsteps  that  every  where  else  appear  m  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  tnat  we  cannot  but  inquire 
further  into  this  matter,  and  conclude  at  last,  that  he  was 
made  for  some  higher  purposes  than  are  within  the  reach  of 
our  sight,  and  hath  hLS  principal  part  yet  to  act  upon  an- 
other stage,  within  the  veil,  that  shall  never  be  taken  down. 
The  future  immortality  of  man  seems  therefore  so  cer- 
tainly grounded  upon  what  i.s, discovered  and  generally  ac- 
knowledged touching  the  nature  of  Gk)d  and  his  most  pe- 
culiar and  essential  perfections,  that  unless  we  were  mr- 
ther  put  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God,  (which  to  them 
that  are  rational  need  not,  and  to  them  that  are  not  were  in 
vain,)tbere  can  no  reasonable  doubt  remain  concerning  it. 

2.  Wherefore  the  IVinher  use  we  have  to  make  of  the 
matter  proposed,  is  in  refet-ence  toi  our  practice :  which  it 
may  fitly  serve  both  to  correct  and  reprove,  and  also  to 
direct  and  guide. 

1.  It  administers  the  ground  of  just  rebuJcg;  that  since, 
if  we  terminate  our  thotl^hts  and  designs  upon  things  only 
on  this  side  the  grave,  it  would  seem  we  were  wholly 
made  in  vain ;  and  we  do  yet  so  generally  employ  our 
cares  and  endeavours  about  sueh  things,  and  even  the  vi- 
lest and  most  despicable  of  these;  and  so  live  not  to  our 
own  di.shonour  onIy>  but  to  the  reproach  of  our  Maker,  as 
if  he  made  us  for  no  more  worthy  ends.  And  let  us  but 
impartially  debate  the  matter  with  ourselves ;  Can  we,  in 
sober,  reason,  think  we  were  made  only  for  such  ends  as 
the  most  only  pursue  1  have  we  any  pretence  to  think  sol 
or  can  it  enter  into  our  souls  to  believe  it  1  Would  not 
men  be  ashamed  to  profess  such  a  belief;  or  to  have  it 
written  in  their  foreheads,  these  are  the  only  ends  they  are 
capable  of  1  Then  might  one  read,  such  a  man  born  to  put 
others  in  mind  of  his  predecessor's  name,  and  only  lest 
such  a  family  should  want  an  he;r :  such  a  one  to  consume 
such  an  estate,  and  devour  the  provenue  of  so  many  farms 
and  manors:  such  a  one  to  fill  so  many  bags  and  coffers 
to  sustain  the  riot  of  him  that  succeeds :  some  cre;ated  to 
see  and  make  sport ;  to  run  after  hawks  and  dogs,  ot  spend 
the  time  which  their  weariness  redeems  from  converse 
with  brutes,  in  making  themselves  such,  by  drinking 
a^ay  the  little  residue  of  wit  and  reason  tney  have  left ; 
mixing  with  this  genteel  exercise,  their  impure  and  scur- 
rilous drolleries,  that  they  may  befriei^d  one  another  with 
the  kind  occasion  of  .provmg  themselves  to  be  yet  of  human 
race,  by  this  only  demonstration  remaining  to  them,  that 
they  can  laugh ;  which  medium,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  just 
were  known,  would  be  found  so  pregnant  as  to  afford  them 
a  double  conclusion,  and  be  as  effectual,  oftentimes,  to 
prove  them  fools  as  men.  Others  one  might  read  bom  to 
trouble  the  world,  to  disquiet  the  neighbourhood,  and  be 
the  common  plague  of  all  about  them ;  at  least,  if  they 
have  any  within  their  reach  and  power  mat  are  wiser  and 
more  soner  than  themselves,  or  that  value  not  their  souls 
at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  they :  others  made  to  blaspheme  their 
Maker,  to  rent  the  sacred  name  of  God,  and  make  l|roof 
of  their  high  VBlourand  the  gaUantry  of  their  teaTeq^iitib 
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fay  bidding  a  defiance  to  Heaven,  and  proclaiming  their 
heroic  contempt  of  the  Deity  and  of  all  reli^on.  As  if 
they  had  persuaded  themselves  into  an  opinion,  that  be- 
cause they  have  had  so  prosperous  success  in  the  high 
achievements  of  conquenng  their  humanity,  and  baffling 
iheir  own  fear,  and  reason,  and  conscience,  death  also  will 
yield  them  as  easy  a  victory,  or  be  afraid  to  encounter  men 
of  so  i«doubted  courage ;  that  the  God  of  heaven,  rather 
than  offend  them,  will  notstick  to  repeal  his  laws  for  their 
^kes,  or  never  exact  the  observance  of  them  from  persons 
of  their  quality;  that  they  shall  never  be  called  to  judg- 
ment, or  be  complimented  only  there  with  great  resect. 
as  persons  that  bore  much  sway  in  their  country,  and  could 
number  so  many  hundreds  or  thousands, a. year;  that  at 
least,  the  infernal  flames  will  never  presume  to  touch  so 
worthy  personages;  that  devils  will  be  awed  by  their 
ereatness,  and  fear  to  seize  them,  lest  they  should  take  it 
for  an  affront.  No  conceit  can  be  imputed  to  these  men 
absurd  enough  to  over-match  the  absurdity  of  their  prac-. 
tice.  They  can  themselves  think  nothing  more  gross  and 
shameful  than  what  they  daily  are  Jiot  ashamed  to  *act. 
For  what  absurditjr  can  be  compassed  in  a  thought  greater 
than  what  appears  in  a  course  ot  life  managed  in  perpetual 
hostility  to  all  principles  of  reason  and  humanity  1  And 
either  they  must  own  all  the  impious  folly  of  such  thoughts, 
or  confess,  up<m  other  accounts,  an  equal  infatuation  in 
their  thinking  faculty  itself.  For  either,  they  think  their 
course  justifiable,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do,  how  fatally 
are  all  ihrngs  inverted  in  their  depraved  minds !  Wisdom 
and  folly,  virtue  and  vice,  good  and  evil,  seem  to  them 
transformed  into  one  another,  and  are  no  longer  to  be 
known  by  their  own  names.  The  common  notions  of  all 
mankind  are  but  blind  fancies  in  comparison  of  their  later 
and  clearer  illumination :  and  the  ancient  religious  senti- 
ments of  all  former  ages,  dreams  and  follies  to  their  ad- 
mired new  liffht.  Their  wise  and  rare  discoveries,  that 
they  and  all  things  ^ame  by  chance,  that  this  world  hath 
no  owner  or  Lord,  (because  they  never  ha^  wit  or  patience 
to  consider  the  nonsense  of  them ';  and  though  they  never, 
any  of  them,  had  the  luck  to^see  one  clod  of  earth,  or 
triin  of  sand,  start  up  into  being  out  of  nothing ;  much 
less  grounds  think,  tnat'sucb  a  world  should  of  itself  do 
80^)  are  reason  enough  with  them,  to  mock  at  the  Eternal 
Berne,  and  attempt  to  jeer  religion  out  of  the  world,  and 
all  other  men  out  of  their  reason  and  wits,  as  they  have 
themselves.  And  sure  this  must  be  their  only  pretence, 
and  their  atheism  the  best  reason,  upon  which  to  justiiy 
their  constant  practice.  For  who  can  think  (while  he  sees 
them  not  yet  in  chains)  they  should  be  so  perfectly  mad,  as 
to  acknowledge  only  such  a  Deity  (the  Author  and  Ruler 
of  all  thingi))  whose  favour  were  worth  nothing,  or.  to  be 
procured  by  affronts ;  to  whom  contempt  were  a  sacrifice, 
and  the  violation  of  whatsoever  is  sacred,  the  tnost  effect- 
ual propitiation  1  or  ^knowledge  him  for  a  Gk)d,  whom 
th^  hope  to  overpower,  and  to  prosper  iil  a  war  against  him  1 
Aad  if  they  acknowledge  none  at  all,  and  this  be  the 
iVmdamental  article  of  their  creed,  that  there  is  indeed 
none :  then  can  no  man  charge  them  with  any  thought  more 
fro88l}[  foolish  than  their  own ;  nor  can  they  devise  to  say 
any  thing,  by  which  more  certainly  to  argue  themselves 
bereft  of  the  common  uhderstanding  of  men.  For  who 
that  is  not  so,  if  he  only  take  notice  of  his  own  being,  may 
not  as  certainly  conclude  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four  1  Or  what  imagination  can  be  too 
absurd  to  have  place  in  that  mind,  that  can  imagine  this 
creation  to  be  a  casualty^  He  would  be  thought  besides 
himself  that  should  say  the  same  of  the  composition  of  a 
clock  or  a  watch,  though  it  were  a  thousand  times  more 
mpposable.  But  if  they  do  not  justify  themselves,  to  what 
purpose  is  it  further  to  press  them  with  absurdities,  that 
persist  in  constant  self-contradiction ;  or  that  have  not  so 
much  left  them  of  rational  sensation ,  as  to  fbel  in  their  own 
minds  the  pressure  of  the  very  greattist  absurdity  1  If  they 
only  presume  they  do  well,  because  they  have  ntBver  asked 
themselves  the  question,  or  spent  any  thoughts  about  it; 
this  speaks  as  much  a  besotted  mind  as  any  of  the  rest, 
and  is  as  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  creature.  Why  have 
they  the  power  of  thinking  1  Or  who  do  in  any  case  more 
raiaraUy  incur  the  censure  of  imprudence  and  folly,  than 
mBf  who  have  only  this  plea  for  their  actions,  that  they 


did  not  consider  1  Especially  when  the  cue  i»  9Q  pbtia, 
and  the  most  sudden  reflection  would  discover  the  iniauity 
and  danger  of  their  course.  And  one  would  think  notning 
should  M  more  obvious,  or  more  readihr  occur  to  the  mind 
of  A  man,  than  to  contemplate  himself,  and  taking  Doti<^ 
there  is  such  a  creature  in  the  world,  furnished  with  such 
abilities  and  powers  to  consider,  what  was  I  made  for  1 
w^  am  I  to  pitch  upon  as  my  proper  end  1  nor  anything 
appear  more  horrid  to  him,  than  to  cross  the  very  ends  oi 
his  creation. 

3.  It  n^ay  also  be  improved  to  the  directing  of  our  prac- 
tice. For  which  purpose  we  may  hence  take  this  general 
rule,  that  it  be  such  as  becomes  the  expectation  of  a  foture 
state :— tor  what  else  is  left  us,  since  m  our  present  stale 
we  behold  nothing  but  vanity  1.  We  see  thus  stands  our 
case,  that  we  must  measure  ourselves  by  one  of  these  ap- 
prehensions; either— we  are  made  in  vain,  or— we  are 
made  for  a  future  state.  And  can  we  endure  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  former,  as  if  we  were  impertinencies  in  the 
creation,  and  had  no  proper  business  in  if}  What  ingen- 
uous person  would  not  tuush  to  be  always  in  the  posture 
of  a  useless  han^-by ;  to  be  still  hanging  on,  where  ne  hath 
nothing  to  do ;  that  if  he  be  asked,  Sir,  what's  your  busi- 
ness here  1  he  haUi  nothing  to  say.  Or  how  can  we  bear 
it,  to  live  as  if  we  came  into  the  world  by  chance,  or  rather 
by  mistake,  as  though  our  creation  had  been  a  misadven- 
ture, a  thing  that  would  not  have  been  done  had  it  been 
better  thought  onl  And  that  our  Maker  had  overshot 
himself,  and  been  guilty  of  an  oversight  in  givinp^  us  such 
a  being  1  Who,  that  hath  either  just  value  for  himself,  or 
any  reverence  for  his  Maker,  could  endure  either  to  un- 
dergo the  reproach,  or  be  guilty  of  the  blasphemy,  which 
this  would  import?  And  who  can  acquit  himself  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  that  lives  not  in  some  measure  agreeably 
to  the  expectation  of  somewhat  b^ond  this  present  life? 
Let  us,  therefore,  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  minds,  and  set 
our  faces  as  persons  designing'for  another  world ;  so  sha- 
ping our  course,  that  all  things  may  concur  to  si^ify  to 
men  the  greatness  of  our  expectations.  We  otherwise 
proclaim  to  the  world  (to  our  own  and  our  Creator's 
wrong)  that  we  have  reasonable  souls  given  us  to  no  pur- 
pose. We  are,  therefore,  concemed  and  obliged  both  to 
aim  at  that  worthy  end,  and  to  discover  and  make  it  Tici- 
ble  that  we  do  So. 

Nor  is  a  design  for  an  immortal  state  so  mean  and  in- 
glorious, or  so  irrational  and  void  of  a  soHd  ground,  that 
we  have  any  cause  either  to  decline  or  conceal  it ;  either 
not  to  retain,  or  to  be  ashamed  of  our  hope.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  to  be  done  in  prosecution  of  it,  so  unworthy  as 
to  need  a  comer,  or  merit  to  be  done  as  a  work  of  dark- 
ness. Neither  yet  is  it  a  vain- glorious  ostentation,  or  the 
^affectation  of  making  show  of  an  excellency  aboTe  the  vul- 
gar pitch,  that  I  persuade  to,  but'  a  modest  sober  avowing 
of  our  design  and  hope ;  neither  making  any  near  approach 
to  a  proud  arrogance  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  -mean  pasil> 
lanimity  on  the  other.  Truly  great  and  generous  spirits 
know  how  to  carry  under  secular  honour  with  that  pru- 
dent and  graceful  decorum,  as  shall  signiQr  a  tust  owninf 
of  themselves  without  insolence  towards  others.  Beu 
worth,  though  it  do  not  vaunt,  will  show  itself  ymd  while 
it  doth  not  glare,  yet  cannot  forbear  to  shine.  We  should 
endeavour  the  excellency  of  a  spirit  refined  fh>m  earth  and 
dross,  and  aspiring  towards  a  state  of  immortality,  may  ex- 
press itself,  and  shine  in  its  native  lustre ;  with  its  ow%, 
not  with  borrowed  beams;  with  a  constant,  even,  natural, 
not  with  an  unequal,  ahificial  light;  that  all  that  will  may 
see,  by  tbe  steady  tendency  of  our  course,  that  we  are  aim- 
ing at  the  great  things  of^  another  world ;  though  we  all 
the  while  are  not  so  much  solicitous  to  have  our  end  and 
purpose  known,  as  to  obtain  it. 

And  verily,  since  the  vile  sons  of  the  earth,  the  men  of 
sense,  that  aim  at  no  other  end  than  to  gratify  their  bmtal 
appetite  with  such  pleasure  as  is  only  to  be  compassed 
within  a  short  life's  time  in  this  world^  and  who  live  to  the 
reproach  of  their  Maker  and  of  mankmd ;  do  not  go  about 
to  hide  the  infamy  of  their  low  desifp,  or  conceal  the  de- 
generous  baseness  of  their  mean  spirits;  but  while  they 
make  their  belly  their  God,  and  only  mind  earthly  ihinga, 
do  aho  glory  in  their  shame  y  how  much  were  it  beneath 
the  Slate  and  spirit  of  the  sons  of  CM,  that  are  worthily 
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_  te  ft  iJoiiMstiniiiortrii^,  to  bt  «rii«iMd  of 
^^  gtoiTi  ^'  ^iok  of  ata&Ung  a  panaft  to  lieaFefn  in  the 
4arkf  No :  lat  tham  know,  it  b  not  oolj  too  mean  a  thing 
in  them  to  involve  thcmsalvee  in  the  common  spirit  of  the 
lensnal  worid,  but  even  to  seem  to  do  so :  and  that  this  is 
4D  fool  and  ignominioas  a  thing,  as  whereof  they  are 
eoneeraed,  not  to  be  frea  from  the  gajlt  only,  bat  the  sos- 
pleian.  Those  worthy  sonls  that  in  farmer  and  darker 
dsgrs  were  engaged  m  seeking  the  hcavoily  coontry, 
thou^t  it  beeame  them  to  oonfess  themselresk  pilgrims 
and  Srangcrs  on  the  earth;  ^4  therein  to  declare  plainly, 
that  they  were  seeking  that  better  country.  Which  cen- 
feanon  tnd  plain  dadnration  we  need  not  understand  to  be 
mevdy  verbal^  but  nractieal  and  real  also ;  such  as  might  be 
uKtentood  to  be  the  langnage  of  their  lives,  and  of  a  con- 
stant uniform  ooorae  of  actions  agreeable  to  such  adesign. 

Let  us,  therefore,  bethink  ourselves,  what  temper  of 
mind  and  manner  of  liie  may  be  most  cooformable  to  this 
design,  and  best  become  persons  pretending  to  it;  whera* 
upon  we  should  soon  findour  own  thoughts  instructing  us, 
that  such  things  as  these  would  be  most  becoming  and  fit 
in  reftience  thereto :  and  which  we  may  therefore  take  as 
ao  many  particular  directions  how  to  govern  our  spirits, 
and  behave  ourselves  answerable  to  so  graat  an  expectation. 

1.  That  we  endeavour  for  a  calm  indifferencv  and  dis- 
paasionate  temper  of  mind  towards  the  various  objects  and 
nSbin  that  belong  to  this  present  life.  They  are  very  nar- 
row limits  already  set)  by  the  nature  of  the  things  them- 
selves, to  all  the  real  objective  value  that  such  things  have 
in  them;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  justice  to  set 
ihe  proportionable  bounds  to  all  the  thoughts,  cares,  and 
passions  we  will  suffer  to  stir  in  our  minds  in  reference  to 
them.  Nothing  is  a  more  evident  acknowledged  character 
of  a  fool,  than  upon  every  aiiffht  occasion  to  oe  in  a  trans- 
port To  be  much  taken  with  empty  things  betokens  an 
empty  spirit.  It  is  a  part  of  manly  fortitude  to  have  a  soul 
so  ienced  igainst  forei^  impressions,  as  little  to  be  moved 
with  things  that  have  little  in  them :  to  keep  our  pAssions 
under  a  strict  and  steadv  command,  that  they  be  easily  re- 
tractable and  taught  to  oSey ;  not  to  move  till  severe  reason 
have  audited  the  matter,  and  pronounced  the  occasion 
just  and  valuable.  In  which  case  the  same  maiUy  temper 
will  not  reAise  to  admit  a  proportionable  stamp  and  im- 
press from  the  occurring  object.  For  it  is  equally  a  pre- 
varication from  true  manhood  to  be  moved  with  eveiy 
thin^  and  with  nothing :  the  former  would  speak  a  man's 
spint  a  feather,  the  latter  a  stone.  A  total  apathy  and  in- 
sensibleness  of  external  occurrents  hath  been  the  aim  of 
some,  but  never  the  attainment  of  the  highest*  pretenders. 
And  if  it  had,  vet  ought  it  not  to  have  been  their  boast ; 
as  upon  sober  thoughts  it  cannot  be  reckoned  a  perfection. 
But  It  should  be  endeavoured,  that  the  passions  which  are 
not  to  be  rooted  up,  (because  they  are  of  nature's  plant- 
ing,) be  yet  so  discreetly  checked  and  depressed,  that  th^ 
^w  not  to  that  enormous  tallness  as  to  overtop  a  man's 
mtellectual  power^  and  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  his  soul; 
A  rational  anthonty  must  be  maintained,  a  continency  and 
dominion  of  one's  self,  that  there  be  not  an  impotent  pro- 
fusion, and  we  be  never  so  affected  with  any  thing,  hot 
that  the  object  may  still  be  able  to  warrant  and  justinr  the 
affection,  both  for  the  nature  and  dagree  of  it.  which 
rule,  if  we  strictly  observe  and  apply  it  to  the  present  case^ 
we  shall  rarely  meet  with  any  temporal  concern  that  ought 
to  move  us  much;  both  for  the  littleness  of  such  things 
themselves,  and  that  we  have  so  unspeakably  greater 
things  in  onr  view  and  design. 

In  conformity  therefore  to  our  so  great  expectation,  we 
ought  more  particularlvto  watch  and  repress  ourincUnar 
tions,  fqMpetiteSp  and  auctions  towards  each  several  sort 
and  kina  of  objects,  which  time  and  ibis  present  state  hatH 
within  the  confines  of  it.  As,  how  contemptuouslv  should 
we  look  upon  that  empty  vanity  of  being  rich  l  How 
coldly  and  carelessly  should  we  pursue,  how  unconcern- 
edly should  we  k)se,  anv  thing  that  might  entitle  us  to  that 
name !  The  pursuit  of  so  despicable  a  trifle,  with  violent 
and  peremptory  desire,  so  as  hereby  to  suffer  a  diversion 
from  our  design  for  another  n^rld,  as  to  make  our  eternal 
hope  less  than  nothing  (for  to  any  man's  calm  and  sober 
thonghts,  this  will  be  found  as  little ;)  and  so  will  amount 
bHeb-ii. 


to  a  total  ^[uitthig  of  idl  ofSf  ^etanrieiis  to  ft  tietter,  fetnre 
state;  that  is,  when  so  we  iaaulge  thia  odd  irrational,  this 
wildly  fancifril,  and  pnrelvhumoursome^petitej  (of  which 
no  man  can  give  any  tolerable  account,)  that  it  becomes 
ravenous,  when  it  devours  a  man's  time,  his  thoughts,  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  his  spirit,  swallows  up  his  nobler 
designs,  and  makes  an  idle  doting  abotit  he  knows  not 
what,  or  whv,  his  main  business.  Especially  when  con- 
science itseli  becomes  a  sacrifice  to  this  impure  unhallowed 
idol :  and  the  question  is  wholly  waived,  ^  is  this  thing  just 
and  honest  1"  and  nothing  is  considered,  but  that  it  is  com- 
modious and  gainfuL  Yet,  (if  herein  we  will  take  upon 
us  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  other  men,)  it  will  be  no  way 
ingenuous  or  just,  that  m  smaller  and  disputable  matters. 
we  make  oar  own  apprehensions  a  measure  and  standard 
to  them.  They  are  commonly  i^Jtest  to  do  so,  who  have 
least  studied  the  matter,  and  have  nothing  but  their  igno- 
rant confidence  to  entitle  them  to  the  dictator's  chair; 
where,  however,  having  placed  themselves,  they  liberally 
bestow  their  censures  and  reproaches  on  all  that  think  it 
not  fit  to.  throw  awav  their  own  eyes,  and  see  with  their 
bad  ones ;  and  conclude  them  to  have  no  conscience,  who 
go  not  according  to  theirs ;  and  that  they  cannot  but  have 
some  base  design,  who  in  anv  thinr  presume  to  swerve 
from  their  judgment,  especially  if  the  advantage,  in  anv 
temporal  respect,  happen  to  lie  on  that  side  tram  which 
they  dissent. 

Nothing  can  indeed  so  comport  with  the  spirit  and  da- 
sign  of  one  who  believes  himself  made  for  another  world, 
as^a  brave  and  generous  disdain  of  stooping  to  the  lure  of 
present  emolument,  so  as  thereby  to  be  drawn  into  any  the 
least  thing  which  he  judges  not  defensible  by  the  severest 
rules  of  reason  and  religion ;  which  were  to  quit  a  serene 
heaven  for  mire  and  dirt.  'There  is  nothing  m  this  world 
of  that  value,  or  worthy  to  be  bought  so  dear,  as  with  the 
loss  and  forfeiture  of  the  rest  and  repose  of  a  mind,  quiet, 
benigii,  peaceful,  and  well  pleased  with  itself.  It  is 
enough,  if  one  find  himself,  by  difficulties  which  he  can- 
not master,  constrained  to  dissent  from  persons  above  ex* 
ception  wise  and  pious,  placidly,  and  without  unbecoming 
confidence,  to  go  on  in  the  way  which  his  present  judg- 
ment allows,  carryihg  with  him  a  modest  sense  of  human 
infirmity,  and  how  possible  it  is,  the  error  may  lie  on  hia 
own  part ;  having  yet  to  relieve  him  against  that  suroosi- 
tion,  the  clearness  of  his  own  spirit,  the  conscience  or  his 
innocency  of  any  ill  dispositiim  or  design,  of  his  instruct- 
ibleness  and  preparedness  to  admit  a  conviction  if  be  err. 
And  be  he  never  so  fully  persuaded  about  the  thins:  in 
difference,  yet  to  consider  the  smallness  of  it,  and  how 
little  cause  ne  hath  of  glorjring,  if  he  know  in  this  matter 
more  than  others,  who  possibly  know  ten  times  more  than 
he,  ii^  far  greater  and  more  important  matters.  But,  in 
matters  clearly  detSermined  by  common  agreed  principles, 
to  prevaricate  out  of  an  indulgence  to  mere  appetite,  to 
give  up  oneself  to  practices  apparently  immoral  and  fla^ 
gitious,  only  to  comply  with,  and  lest  he  should  not  satis^r.- 
sensual  desires,  is  tne  character  of  one  who  hath  abandon- 
ed the  common  hope  of  all  gjood  men ;  and  who,  that  he 
may  have  his  lot  with  beasts  in  this  world,  dreads  not  to 
have  it  with  devils  in  the  other.  And  it  is  upon  the  same 
ground,  equallv  unbecoming  them  that  pretend  to  this 
hope,  to  be  visibly  concerned  and  discomposed  for  losses 
and  disappointments  they  may  meet  With  in  this  kind, 
when  unexpected  events  withstand  their  having  much  oi 
this  world,  or  deprive  them  of  what  they  have.  It  becomes 
them  that  reckon  their  eood  things  are  to  come  hereafter, 
to  show  by  their  equal  deportment  and  cheerfU  aspect  in 
any  such  case,  that  they  apprehend  not  themselves  touch* 
ed  in  their  most  consideraote  interests.  Yea,  though  the^ 
suffer  not  losses  only,  but  injuries ;  and  besides  that  they 
are  damnified,  (as  much  as  such  things  can  signify,  I  the}* 
find  themselves  wronged ;  and  though  further  trocu>ie  and 
danger  threaten  them  in  the  same  kind,  they  should  evi- 
dence how  much  it  is  above  the  power  either  of  chance  or 
malice,  not  <mly  to  make  them  miserable,  but  even  to  dis- 
turb or  make  them  sad;  that  they  are  not  hqypy  by  a 
casualty ;  and  that  their  happiness  is  not  in  the  command 
of  them  who  cannot  command  their  own ;  that  it  only  do* 
pends  on  the  inward  eoBfltilntion  and  tniae  of  their  own 
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spirilB,  attempered  to  the  blessed  objects  of  the  invisible 
world,  whereby  they  hare  the  assurance  of  enjoying  them 
fully  hereafter,  and  the  present  grateful  relishes  thereof  in 
the  meantime.  And  hence,  that  the}r  can  be  happy  with- 
out the  world's  kindness,  and  in  despite  of  its  unkmdness ; 
that  they  have  somewhat  within  them,  by  which  they,  are 
enabled  to  rejoice  in  tribulation;  being  troubled  on  every 
side,  yet  not  to  be  distressed ;  to  "  take  joyfully  the  spoil- 
ing of  goods,  knowing  within  themselves  they  have  in 
heaven  a  better  and  enduring^substance ;"  not  to  suffer  or 
discover  any  perturbation  or  disquiet;  not  to  have  their 
souls  ruffled,  or  put  into  disorder;  nor  let  any  cloud,  sit  on 
their  brow,  though  dark  and  dismal  ones  seem  to  hang 
over  their  heads. 

And  the  same  absurdity  it  would  be  to  indulge  to  them- 
selves an  unbounded  liberty  of  sensual  pleasures.  For 
that  looks  like  a  despair  ^of  futurity;  as  if  a  day  were  a 
mighty  gain  for  eating  and  drinking,  because  to-morrow 
we  must  die.  An  abstemious  shyness  here  is  comely ;  a 
tastin|f  only  the  delights,  whereof  others  suffer  themselves 
to  be  mgulfed ;  a  prudent  reservedness  and  restraint,  so  as 
that  what  sh&ll  cause  with  others  an  unbeseeming  traiisport 
and  difiiision  of  themselves,  be  entertained  not  with  a 
cynical  morosity,  but  a  pleasant  composure  and  well-order- 
ed complacence ;  keepmg  a  due  and  even  distance  between 
levity  and  sourness.  Yet  there  is  a  natural  retiredness  in 
some  men's  tempers  |  and  in  others  an  aversion  to  plear 
snres,  proceeding  only  of  a  rational  estimate  of  their 
emptiness  and  vanity  in  themselves ;  which  may,  however, 
much  fall  short  of  what  the  present  case  requires ;  the  ez- 
venc^  whereoif  is  no  way  satisfied,  but  where  such  a  mo- 
deration is  the  product  of  a  comparative  judgment  be- 
tween* the  delights  of  the  present  and  those  of  the  future 
state ;  when  one  so  enioys  -any  thing  in  this  world,  as  to  be 
ui^derthe  power  of  nothmg  because  of  the  more  prevailing 
influence  he  is  under  from  the  power  of  the  world  to  come : 
when  his  faith  is  the  parent  of^his  sobriety,  and  his  denial 
of  worldly  lusts  flows  ftom  the  expectation  of  the  blessed 
hope ;  when,  because  he  more  hignly  prizes,  and  lest  he 
forfeit,  eternal  pleasures,  he  so  behaveshunself  towards  all 
temporary  ones,  as  neither  to  abuse  those  that  are  lawful, 
nor  to  be  abused  by  the  unlawful ;  not  to  exceed  in  the  one, 
nor  to  touch  with  the  other. 

Thus  also  ought  we  to  look  upon  secular  honours  and 
dignityj  neither  to  make  them  the  matter  of  our  admira- 
tion, affectation,  or  envy.  We  are  not  td  behold  them  with 
a  libidinous  eye,  or  let  our  hearts  thirst  after  them;  not  to 
value  ourselves  the  more  for  them,  if  they  be  our  lot,  nor 
let  x)ur  eye  be  dazzled  with  admiration,  or  distorted  with 
envy,  when  we  behold  them  the  ornaments  of  others.  We 
are  not  to  express  that  contempt  of  them,  which  may  make 
a  breach  on  civility,  or  disturb  the  order  and  policy  of  the 
communities  whereto  we  belong.  Though  this  be  none  of 
our  own  country,  and  we  are  still  to  reckon  ourselves  but 
as  pilgrims  and  strangers  while  we  are  here ;  ^et  it  becomes 
not  strangers  to  be  insolent  or  rude  in  their  behaviour, 
where  they  sojourn,  how  much  soever  greater  value  tl^ey 
may  justly  have  of  their  own  country.  We  should  pay  to 
secular  gpfeatness  a  due  respect,  without  idolatry,  and 
neither  despise  nor  adore  it;  considering,  at  once,  the  re- 
quisiteness  of  such  a  thing  in  the  present  state,  and  the  ex- 
celling glory  of  the  other.  As  tnough  in  prudence  and 
good  manners  we  would  abstain  from  provoking  affronts 
towards  an  American  sachem,  or  sagamore,  if  wedid  travel 
or  converse  in  their  country ;  yet  we  coula  have  no  great 
veneration  for  them,  having  beheld  the  royal  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  our  own  prince ;  especially  he  who  were  him- 
self a  courtier  and  favourite  to  his  much  more  glorious 
sovereign,  whom  he  is  shortly  to  attend  at  home,  could 
have  no  great  temptation  to  sue  for  offices  and  honours,  or 
bear  a  very  profound  intrinsic  homage,  to  so  mean  and  un- 
expressive  an  image  of  regality. 

It  can  surely  no  way  become  one  who  seeks  and  expects 
the  i  honour  and  glory  which  is  conjundt  with  immortality, 
to  be  fond  of  the  airy  titles  that  poor  mortals  are  wont  to 
please  themselves  with ;  or  to  make  one  among  the  obse- 
quious servile  company  of  them  whose  business  it  is  to 
court  a  vanishing  shadow,  and  tempt  a  dignified  trifle 
into  the  belief  it  is  a  deiQr  :.to  sneak  and  cringe  for  a 
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smile  from  a  supercilious  broW|  and  place  his  heaven  jn 
the  disdainful  favors  of  him,  who,  it  mvr  be,  places  bis 
own  as  much  in  thy  homage,  so  that  it  befalls  into  the  snp- 
plicant'spowertobehis  creator,  whose  creature  he  affects 
to  be.  What  eye  would  not  soon  sff  out  tfle  grossness  of 
this  absurdity!  And  what  in^^enmty  would  not  blush  to 
be  guiliy  of  it  1  Let  then  the  joyful  expectants  of  a  bless- 
ed immortality  pass  by  the  busy  throng  of  this  fancifbl 
excha^ige;  and  behold  it  with  as  little  concern,  as  a  grave 
statesman  would  the  sports  and  ludicrous  actions  of  little 
children ;  and  with  as  litUe  inclination  of  mind,  as  he 
would  have  to  leave  his  business  and  go  play  with  them'; 
bestowing  there  only  the  transient  glance  of  a  careless  or 
a  compassionate  eye,  and  still  reserving  their  intent  steady 
views  for  the  glorious  hope  set  before  them.  And  with  a 
proportionable  unconcemedness  should  they  look  on,  and 
behold  the  varied  alterations  of  political  affairs,  no  fur- 
ther minding  either  the  constitution  or  administration  of 
government,  than  as  the  interest  of  the  universal  Ruler, 
le  weal  and  safety  of  their  prince  or  connUy,  arc  con- 
cerned in  them.  But  how  many  uiider  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  a  public  spirit,  make  it  their  whole  business  to 
inspect  andj>ry  into  these  affairs,  even  with  a  most  meanly 
private  and  interested  one;  wiUching  over  the  public  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  their  own  calling  j  and  with  no  other 
design,  than  to  catch  at  an  opportunity  of  serving  their 
own  turns  I  How  many  that  stand  perpetually  at  a  ^e, 
in  a  suspenseful  expectation  how  things  will  go ;  either 
joying  or  hoping  tp  oehold  any  favourable  proenostics  to 
the  party  whereto  they  have  thought  fit  to  addict  thent- 
selves  I  glad  or  desirous  to  see  it  engross  power,  and  grasp 
the  sum  of  things,  not  from  any  sense  of  duties  toward 
God's  vicegerents,  not  from  love  of  justice  or  study  of 
public  advantage,  but  that  the  happier  lot  maybefall  or  re- 
main to  themselves.  These  men  are  absorbed,  and  swal- 
lowed up  l^  the  spirit  of  this  world,  contempered  only  to 
this  sublunanr  region,  concorporate  with  the  eanh,  so  as  to 
partake  in  all  its  pangs,  ana  paroxysms,  and  tremulous 
motions.  By  the  beating  of  their  pulse  you  may  know  the 
state  of  things  in  this  lower  world,  as  ii  they  were  of  the 
same  piece,  and  had  but  one  soul  with  it.  Let  them  see 
times  and  a  state  of  things  on  earth  suitable  to  their  genius, 
and  you  put  a  new  life  and  soul  into  them.  Reduce  them 
to  a  despair  here,  and  (so  little  communion  have  they  with 
the  afiairs  of  that  other  country)  the  most  specious  inviting 
representation  that  can  be  made  to  them  of  the  world  to 
come  hinders  not,  but.  their  liearts  languish  and  die,  and 
become  as  stones  within  them. 

But  that  lofty  soul  that  bears  about  with  it  the  living 
apprehensions  of  its  being  made  for  an  everlasting  statcL 
so  earbestly  intends  it,  that  it  shall  ever  be  a  descent  and 
vQuchsafemeni  with  it,  if  it  allow  itself  to  take  notice  what 
busy  mortals  are  doing  in  their  ^as  they  reckon  them)  |rand 
negociations  here  below.  And  if  there  be  a  suspicion  ot 
an  aptness  or  inclination  to  intermeddle  in  them  to  their 
prejudice  to  whom  that  part  belongs,  can  heartily  say  to  it, 
fas  the  philosopher  to  the  jealous  tyrant,)  We  of  this  aca^ 
demy  are  not  at  leisure  to  mind  so  mean  things;  we  have 
somewhat  else  to  do  than^  to  talk  of  yon.  He  hath  still  the 
image  before  his  eye,  of  this  world  vanishing  and  passing 
away;  of  the  other,-  with  the  everlasting  affairs  and  con- 
cernments of  it,  even  now  ready  to  take  place  and  fill  up  all 
the  stage :  and  can  represent  to  himself  tl^e  vision  ^not 
from  a  melancholic  fancy  or  crazed  brain,  but  a  rational 
faith  and  a  sober  well  instructed  mind)  of  the  world  dis- 
solving, monarchies  and  kingdoms  breaking  op,  thjones 
tumbling,  crowns  and  sceptres  lying  as  neglected  things. 
He  hiUh  a  telescope  through  which  he  can  behold  the  glo- 
rious appearance  of  the  Supreme  Judge;  the  solemn  state 
of  his  majestic  person ;  the  splendid  pomp  of  his  magnifi- 
cent and  vastly  numerous  retinue;  the  obsequious  throng 
of  glorious  celestial  creatures, '  doing  homage  to  their 
eternal  King;^  the  swift  flight  of  his  royal  guards,  sent 
forth  into  the  four  winds  to  gather  the  elect,  and  covering 
the  figure  of  the  heavens  with  their  spreading  wings ;  the 
universal  silent  attention  of  all  to  that  loud  sounding 
trumpet  that  shakes  the  pillars  of  the  world,  pierces 
the  inward  caverns  of  the  earth,  and  resounds  firom  every 
part  of  the  encircling  heavens;  the  many  myriads  of 
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{oWtdezpeetaiit8ari8ing,ehflBging,^ttiiiff<mg^^^  taking 
ving,  and  contending  upwards,  to  join  memselres  to  the 
triamphant  heavenly  host :  the  judgment  set;  the  books 

ried ;  the  frightful  amazed  looks  of  surprised  wretches ; 
equal  administration  of  the  final  juagment;  the  ad- 
judication of  all  to  their  eternal  states ;  the  heavens  rolled 
up  as  a  scroll;  the  earth  and  all  things  therein  consumed 
and  burnt  up. 

And  now,  what  spirit  is  there  anjr  mora  left  in  him  to- 
wards the  trivial  affidrs  of  a  vanishing  world  1  How  in- 
different a  thing  is  it  with  him  who  bears  himself  highest 
in  a  state  of  things  whereof  he  foresees  the  certain  hasten- 
ing end !  Tkou^  he  will  not  neglect  the  duty  of  his  own 
place,  is  heartily  concerned  to  have  the  knowledge  and  fear 
of  God  more  generally  obtained  in  this  apostate  world, 
and  js  ready  to  contribute  his  utmost  regular  endeavours 
for.the  preservation  of  common  peace  and  order  in  sub- 
serviency hereto ;  yet  abstractedly  fhim  these  considera- 
tions, and  such  as  have  been  before  mentioned,  he  is 
no  more  concerned  who  is  uppermost,  than  one  would, 
passing  by  a  swarm  of  flies,  which  hath  the  longest  wings, 
or  which  excels  the  rest  in  sprightliness  or  briskness  of 
motion.  And  for  himself,  he  can  insert  this  amongst  'his 
most  serious  thanksgivings,  that  while  the  care  is  incum- 
bent on  others,  of  watcmng  over  the  public  peace  and 
safety,  he  may  sit  still  and  converse  with  Gkxi  and  his 
own  more  sedate  thoughts.  How  secure  is  he  in  this,  that 
infinite  wisdom  governs  the  world !  that  all  things  shall 
be  disposed  the  best  way,  to  the  best  and  most  valuable 
ends  f  that  an  afflicted  state  shall  never  befall  unto  good 
men,  but  when  it  is  fittest  and  most  conducible  it  should 
do  so!  that  the  prosperity  carnal  appetite  covets,  is  never 
denied  them,  but  when  it  would  be  pernicious !  Howcahn 
is  he  'in  the  midst  of  external  troubles!  how  placid  and 
serene  a  spirit  inhabits  his  peaceful  breast !  when  all 
things  are  shaken  round  about  him,  he  is  not  shaken.  He 
bears  all  sorts  of  troubles,  but  creates  none  to  others,  nor 
is  disturbed  by  any  himself.  But  they  that  delight  to  see 
this  world  rolling  or  fixed,  as  they  most  serve  their  private 
purposes,  and  have  a  perpetual  quarrel  with  it,  while  it 
looks  not  kindly  uppn  them ;  their  life  is  bound  iip  in  it, 
and  their  pretences  to  another  are  but  the  languid,  faint  no- 
tions of  wnat  they  never  heartily  believe  nor  desire.  Upon 
the  whole  matter;  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  this  great 
expectation,  than  a  steady  restraint  and  moderation  of  our 
passions  towards  things  without  usj  that  is,  all  the  seve- 
ral sorts  of  external  obiects  and  afiairs,  that  so  variously 
invite  and  tempt  our  obsertation  and  regard  in  this  our 
present  state. 

9l  I  next  add :  a  ftirther  congruity,  if  we  pretend  to 
this  expectation,  is,  that  we  be  not  over-much  taken  up  in 
minding  the  body.  For  this  looks  like  a  design  (or  that 
mconsistent  wish)  to  have  our  present  state  perpetuated ; 
and  that  the  thoughts  are  remote  from  us  of  a  change  for 
a  better.  As  if  notwithstanding  all  that  the  Divine  good- 
ness hath  promised'  concerning  the  future  inheritance  of 
the  free  and  heaven-bom  seed,  this  did  still  lie  nearest  to 
our  hearts,  O  that  Ishmael  might  live,  in  ihj  sight !  And 
that  the  belief  did  miserably  languish  with  us,  of  any 
better  portion  than  what  our  eyes  do  already  behold ;  to- 
gether with  the  apprehension  of  a  spiritual  being  in  us,  to 
be  ripened  into  a  complete  and  actual  capacitor  of  enjov- 
jng  what  is  better.  It  is  true,  that  ell  the  exorbitant  work- 
ing of  those  meaner  and  ignoble  passions  that  are  moved 
by  objects  and  occasions  without  and  foreign  to  us,  have 
the  body  for  their  first  and  last,  their  ^ring  and  source, 
Uieir  centre  and  end.  But  thence  it  becomes  the  more 
proper  and  requisite,  that  we  draw  nearer  this  their  seat 
and  centre,  and  strike  at  the  root ;  and  in  killing  that  inor- 
dinate love  and  solicitude  for  the  body,  mortify  them  all  at 
once.  We  are  indeed  so  far  to  comply  with  the  pleasure 
of  our  Maker,  as  not  to  despise  the  mean  abode  which  he 
hath  assigned  us  for  awhile  in  the  body.  But  withal,  to 
take  heed  lest  we  so  crosd  and  resist  it,  as  to  make  caring  for 
the  body  our  whole  business ;  which  he  hath  only  enjomed 
us  in  subserviency  to  an  unspeakably  greater  and  more 
important  business.  Its  health  and  welfare  ought  upon 
very  valuable  accounts  to  be  carefUly  preserved  by  all 
prudent  means;  but  to  indulge  its  slothful  desires,  and 
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comply  with  its  licentious  wild  eraviogs,  Is  far  beneath  us, 
a  base  unmanning  of  ourselves,  and  would  signify,  as  if 
so  absurd  a  coiy:eit  had  passed  with  us  into  a  settled 
judgment,  that  a  reasonable  immortal  spirit  wa^  created 
only  to  tend  and  serve  a  brute.  It  is  monstrous  to  behold, 
witn  how  common  consent  multitudes  that  professedly 
agree  in  the  belief  of  the  immortal  nature  of  their  souls, 
do  yet  agree  to  debase  and  enslave  them  to  the  meanest 
servility  to  their  mortal  bodies :  so  as  these  are  permitted 
to  g;ive  laws  to  them,  to  prescribe  them  rules  of  living,  and 
what  their  dail^  employment  shall  be.  For  observe  the 
designs  they  dnve.  and  what  is  the  tendency  of  dieir  ac- 
tions and  fmin,  (whence  the  judgment  is  to  be  made 
concerning  their  inward  thoughts,  deliberations,  and  re- 
8olves,)and  is  not  the  body  the  measure  and  mark  of  them 
all  1  what  import  or  signification  is  there  in  this  course, 
of  a  design  for  ruturity  1  And  (which  increases  the  folly 
of  it  to  a  wonder)  they  can  make  a  shift  to  go  on  thus 
from  year  to  year,  and  take  no  notice,  of  the  absurdity  t 
They  agree  to  justify  each  one  himself,  and  one  another. 
The  commonness  of'^the  course  takes  away  all  sense  of  the 
horrid  madness  of  it.  And  because  each  doth  as  the  rest 
do,  they  seem  to  imagine  they  all  do  well,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  excqitionable  in  the  case ;  and  go  on,  as  the  silly 
sheep,k  not  the  iDO/y  tAey  ought,  hut  which  they  see  others  go 
before  them. 

But.  if  any  place  could  be  found  for  calm  and  sober 
thoughts-,  what  would  be  reckoned  a  greater  impertinencv, 
than  to  be  at  so  ^reat  pains  for  maintaining  a  oodily  life, 
without  considering  what  that  life  shall  serve  fori  to  em- 
ploy our  utmost  care  to  live,  but  to  live  for  we  know  not 
what  1  It  becomes  us  to  be  patient  of  the  body,  not  fond : 
to  treat  and  use  our  bodies  as  things  shortly  to  be  put  off 
and  laid  aside:  to  care  ^or  them,  not  for  their  own,  but 
the  work's  sake  we  have  to  do  in  them,  and  leave  it  to  tiiem 
to  indulge  and  pamper  the  body,  who  expect  never  to  live 
out  of  it :  not  to  concern  ourselves,  that  ue  circumstances 
of  our  bodily  state  be  such  as  will  pratify  our  appetites, 
but  answer  tne  ends  for  which  our  Maker  thought  fit  we 
should  live  awhile  in  the  body :  reckoning  with  ourselves, 
we  are  lodged  in  these  mean  receptacles  (though  some- 
what commodiously,  yet)  but  for  a  little  while,  and  for 
great  purposes ;  and  more  minding  our  journey  and  home, 
than  our  entertainment  in  our  inn :  contentedly  bearing 
the  want  of  bodily  accommodations  that  are  not  tosily  to 
be  compassed,  ana  the  pressure  of  unavoidable  bodily  in- 
firmities ;  not  much  pit^in|^  ourselves  because  of  them ; 
nor  deeply  regretting  it,  if  wants  and  pains  pinch  our 
flesh ;  nay,  thoueh  we  see  the  outward  man  perishing,  so 
we  can  but  find  the  inward  renewing  day  by  day. 

3.  That  we  set  ourselves  with  the  whole  intention  of 
our  sottlS;  to  mind  the  concernments  of  the  future  state, 
the  invisible  things  of  the  other  world:  and  direct  the 
main  stream  of  our  thouRhts^  desires,  hopes,  and  joys, 
thitherward.  For  how  highly  justifiable  and  becoming  is 
it,  that  we  principally  mind  the  state  and  things  we  are 
made  fori  We  should  therefore  make  these  familiar  to 
ourselves,  and  use  our  spirits  to  those  more  noble  and 
pleasant  themes:  recountmg  often,  how  unworthy  it  is  of 
them  to  grovel  in  the  dust,  or  choose  the  objects  of  their 
converse  oy  such  measures  only  as  are  taken  from  sense. 
It  is  an  iniouity  which,  though  God  may  be  so  gracious 
to  us  as  to  forgive,  we  should  not  easily  forgive  to  our- 
selves, that  we liave  so  often  chosen  to  converse  with  empty 
trifles,  while  so  gi^eat  things  have  invited  our  thoughts  in 
vain.  Their  remoteness  firom  sense  hath  little  of  excuse 
in  it,  and  unworthy  a  reasonable  creature.  Methinks  they 
should  be  ashamea  to  allege  it,  who  consider  themselves 
furnished  with  an  intellectual  power,  tnat  doth,  in  many 
other  instances,  control  the  judgment  of  sense,  and  im- 
peach it  of  falsehood.  Would  we  not  blush  to  profess  it 
for  a  principle,  that  there  is  nothing  real  that  exceeds  the 
sphere  of  our  sense  1  We  would  reckon  it  a  part  of  njo- 
desty  not  to  ascribe  too  much  to  our  own  understandings, 
or  presume  too  far  upon  our  intellectual  ability,  against  the 
judgment  pf  sage  and  knowing  persons.  How  is  it  then, 
that  we  ihink  it  not  immodest,  to  oppose  the  apprehensions 
of  our  dull  and  incapacious  sense  to  the  common  faith  and 
reason  of  all  good  and  wise  men  that  are  or  have  been  in 
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the  state  of  tluogs  is  in  the  etiher  world,  ai»  we  not  told? 
ud  have  we  not  enough  to  aasure  ns.  that,  'tis  he  hath 
told  us,  whose  nature  cannot  aaSkr  him  to  impose  upon 
OS,  or  represent  things  otherwise  than  they  are  %  Who  else 
can  be  the  author  of  so  common  a  persuasion  1  If  any 
man  had  been  the  first  inventor  of  the  opiiuon,--4hat  there 
is  another  state  of  things  to  succeed  to  this,  would  he  not 
have  assumed  it  to  himself,  that  he  was  sol  would  he  not 
have  owned  it,  and  gloried  in  it  1  Or  would  not  some*  or 
other  of  his  proselyted  disci|des  have  preserved  his  name 
and  memory,  and  transmitted  them  to  posterity?  Could 
so  vast  a  sect  be  without  a  head  or  master,  knofm  and 
celebrated  among  men  1 

Less  plausible  opinions  find  some  ownen;  why  is  it 
not  said,  who  was  tne  first  broacher  of  this  1  And  if  he 
can  find  no  other  parent  for  it,  but  he  who  was  the  Parent 
of  our  beings,  how  grateftU  should  such  a  discovery  be  to 
us,  both  for  his  sake  and  its  own  1  Upon  his  account,  we 
should  siirelv  think  it  worthv  to  be  believed ;  and  upon 
its  own,  to  be  considered  ana  seriously  thought  on,  with 
greatest  delight  and  sense  of  pleasure. 

.Many  things  that  we  reckon  considerable  upon  much 
lower  accounts,  we  so  believe,  as  to  let  them  engage  our 
hearts,  and  influence  our  practice,  upon  much  lower  evi- 
dence. How  entirely  are  men's  spirits  taken  up  many 
times  about  meaner  matters,  wherepf  they  have  only  a 
(much  more  uncertain  and  lallible)  repori  fr<»n  one  am>- 
ther  1  What  pretence  caa  we  have,  less  to  regard  the  tes- 
timony of  him  that  made  us,  discovering  to  us  things  so 
rreaLso  important,  so  rational  in  themselves,  even  though 
tkey  had  not  been  so  expressly  revealed  1  Let  us  there- 
fore drive  the  matter  to  a  clear  and  short  issue,  and  come 
to  a  resolution  with  ourselves.  Have  we  reason  to  belieise 
such  things,  or  no  ?  If  we  can  so  far  impose  upon  our- 
selves, as  to  think  we  have  not;  or  be  tempted  into  so 
abject,  so  unrequired,  and  so  unwarrantable  a  self-denial, 
80  base  an  esteem  ox  our  own  beings,  as  to  account  the 
things  of  this  earth  and  present  world  have  enough  in 
them  to  answer  any  ends  we  can  suppose  ourselves  made 
for^  let  us  no  longer  mock  the  world.  1^  pretending  to 
believe  what  we  believe  not  But  if  this  be  our  seuled 
judgment,  and  we  will  avow  and  own  it,  that  we  believe 
these  things;  let  us  no  longer  expose  and  make  ourselves 
ridiculous  by  counteracting  our  own  professed  belief  in 
matters  of  such  moment,  pretending  to  oelieve  and  disre- 
garding them  at  the  same  time.  *Tis  absurd  and  foolish, 
to  believe  such  things,  and  not  mind  them  much,  or  not 
let  our  souls  and  o\ir  practice  be  conunanded  and  govern- 
ed by  them :  not  to  have  our  desires,  and  cares,  and  hopes, 
and  joys,  influenced  thereby  to  the  uttermost.  How 
rationsl  is  it,  here  to  be  deeply  solicitous,  that  by  the  un- 
suitableness  of , our  own  spirits  we  defeat  not  our  own  ex- 
pectations I  How  pleasant  and  delectable  (thaX  danger 
being  provided  against)  to  sit  down  and  com|Nire  our  pre- 
sent with  our  expected  state,^  what  we  are,  with  what  we 
hope  tol)e  ere  long!  to  think  of  exchanging  shortlv,  in- 
firmity, pollution,  darkness,  deformity,  trouble,  complaint ; 
for  powe^  punty,  light,  beauty,  rest,  and  praise !  How 
pleasant,  if  our  4>irits  be  fitted  to  that  state !  The  endea- 
vour whereof  is  a  further  congruity  in  the  present  case, 
viz, 

4.  That  we  make  it  our  principal  business  to  intend  our 
spirits,  to  adorn  and  cultivate  our  inward  man.  What 
can  more  become  us,  if  we  reckon  we  have  somewhat 
about  us  made  for  immortaUrv,'than  to  bestow  our  chief 
care  upon  that  immonal  part?  Therefore,  to  neglect  our 
spirits,  confessedly  capable  of  so  high  an  estate,  to  let  them 
languish  under  wasting  distempeirs,  or  lie  as  the  sluggard's 
field,  overgrowu  with  thorns  and  Inriers,  is  as  vile  a  slur  as 
we  can  put  upon  ourselves  and  our  own  profession.  We 
should  therefore  make  this  the  matter  of  ou^  earnest  study. 
What  would  be  the  proper  improvements  and  ornaments 
of  our  spirits,  and  will  most  fitlv  qualify  them  for  the  state 
we  are  going  into ;  and  of  our  daily  observation  how  sutih 
things  thrive  and  grow  in  us.  Especially,  we  should  not 
be  satisfied,  till  we  find  in  ourselves  a  refinedness  from 
this  earth,  a  thorough  purjgation  from  all  undue  degrees  of 
sensual  inclination  and  afection,  the  consumption  of  our 
dross  by  a  sacred  fire  from  heaven,  a  spirit  of  judgment 


and  of  boniing,  aa  ratitnde  toagmOtli 
jojrments,  high  complacency  in  God,  fervent  love,  a  wor^ 
shipping  posUire  of  soul,  formed  to  the  veneration  of  the 
eternal  wisdom,  goodness,  power,  holiness;  profoond  hu- 
mility and  alm^tion  of  ourselves,  a  pruseful  firame  of 
spirit  much  used  to  ([ratnlations  and  thanks^vings,  a  Uum 
and  onivereal  tore,  imitating  as  much  as  is  poasible  tSe 
divine,  a  proneness  to  do  ^ood  to  all,  a  steady  compoaure 
and  serene  temper  of  spirit,  the  repoee  and  rest  of  a  eon- 
tented  mind,  not  boistmus,  nor  apt  xmto  disquiet,  or  ta 
create  storms  to  ourselves  <x  the  world,  every  way  suitable 
to  the  blissful  r^ons,  where  nothing  but  perfect  pnrinr, 
odtire  devotedness  to  Qod,  love,  goodness,  benignity,  wefi* 
pleasedness,  order,  and  peace,  shall  have  place  for  ever. 

This  we  ought  to  be  onstantly  intent  upon,  as  the 
business  of  our  lives,  our  daily  work,  to  |;et  our  spirits  so 
attempered  and  fitted  to  heaven,  that  if  we  bedashed. 
What  design  we  drive  1  What  are  we  doing  1  we  inav  be 
able  to  make  this  true  answer,  We  are  dresang  ourselves 
for  etemi^.  And  since  hothing  is  re<iuired  hereto,  that 
is  simply  impossible^  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  our 
natures,  and  would  be  a  perfection  to  them:  how  worthy 
and  commendable  an  amoition  were  it,  to  be  always  aspir- 
ing I  not  to  rest  or  take  up  beneath  the  highest  pitch 
of  attainable  excellency  in  tnese  kinds  I  reckoning  every 
degree  thereof  a  due  to  our  natures,  and  that  they  have 
not  what  belongs  to  thekn,  while  any  thing  of  real  intrinsic 
moral  goodness  is  yet  wanting ;  and  not  only  due  but  ne- 
cessary, and  what  we  shall  have  need  of  in  reference  to  the 
stete  we  are  shortly  to  enter  upon ;  that  except  such  things 
be  in  usj  and  abound,  we  cannot  have  an  abundant  en- 
trance mto  the  everlasting  kingdom.  And  should  we, 
pretending  to  such  an  expectation,  omit  such  endeavours 
of  preparing  ourselves,  it  were  a  like  thing  as  if  an  unbred 
peasant  should  go  about  to  thrust  himself  with  au  expec- 
tation of  high  honours  and  preferments,  mto  the  prince'^ 
court :  or  as  if  a  distracted  man  should  expect  to  oe  em- 
ployed in  the  greatest  and  most  intricate  aJSairs  of  state ; 
or  an  uninstructed  idiot  take  upon  him  to  profess  and 
teach  philosophy* 

Therefore  let  us  consider:  Are  We  conscious  of  no  un- 
fimess  for  that  blessed  state  1  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of 
the  holy  God  1  to  be  associated  with  the  heavenly  assem- 
bly of  pure  intellectual  spirits^  to  consort  and  join  with 
them  in  their  celebrations  an^  triumphant  songs  1  Caa  we 
espy  no  such  thing  in  ourselves,  as  an  earthly  mind,  aver- 
sation  to  God,  as  pride,  disdain,  wrath,  or  envy,  admira- 
tion of  ourselves,  aptoess  to  seek  our  own  thinss  with  ihe 
neglect  of  others,  or  the  like  t  And  do  not  our  hearts  then 
misgive,  and  tell  us  we  are  unready,  not  yet  prepared  to 
approach  the  Divine  presence,  or  to  enter  into  the  habita- 
tion of  his  holiness  and  glory  1  And  what  then  have  we 
to  do,  but  set  ourselves  to  our  preparatory  works ;  to  set 
our  watehes,  make  our  observations,  take  strict  notice  of 
all  the  deflections  and  obliquities  of  our  spirits,  settle  our 
methods,  hasten  a'  redress  1  Do  not  we  know  this  is 
the  time  and  state  of  preparation  1  And  since  we  know  it, 
how  would  the  folly  torture  us  by  reflection,  of  having  be- 
trayed ourselves  to  a  surprisal !  None  are  ever  wont  to 
enter  upon  any  new  state  without  some  foregoing  prepara- 
tion. Everv  more  remarkable  turn  or  change  in  our  lives, 
is  commonly  (if  at  all  foreknown)  introduced  by  many 
serious  foreUioughts.  If  a  man  be  to  change  his  dwelling, 
employment,  condition,  common  discretion  will  put  him 
thinking  how  to  comport  with  the  piace,  business,  con- 
verse, and  wav  of  livmg  he  is  next  to  betake  himself  to. 
And  his  thoughts  will  be  the  more  intense,  by  how  much 
more  momentous  the  change.  If  he  be  to  leave  his  coun- 
try, with  no  probability  of  returning :  if  be  be  desired  to 
a  station,  the  circumstanqes  whereof  carry  any  thing  of 
awfulnessinthem;  if  to  public  business;  if^on  court  atten- 
dances; with  what  solemnity  and  address  are  such  things 
undertaken !  How  loth  and  ashamed  would  one  be  to  go 
into  such  a  condition,  beine  totally  unapt,  not  at  all  know- 
ing how  to  behave  himseii  in  it!  But  what  so  great 
change  as  this  can  the  nature  of  man  admit,  that  a  soul 
long  shut  up  in  flesh,  is  now  to  go  forth  from  its  earthly 
mansion,  and  return  no  more;  expecting  to  be  received 
into  the  glorious  presence  of  the  Eternal  King,  and  go 
act  its  part  among  the  perfected  spirits  that  attend  his 
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IftTQBt  r  Bxm  Bthdflom  fodnifowt  of  a  renr  ihorouck 
pniwration  dock  thia  eaM  call  for  I  But  koir  ill  dotk  the 
MmmoQ  ooime  of  laaii  agree  to  tkis,  who  nefrer  hare  siieh 
natters  in  their  Ihowhts,  who  so  mach  negleet  aoI  their 
very  hogs  as  they  do  ttieir  spirits  1 

ft.  That  we  hare  mach  conversatiaD  with  God.  Ha  is 
the  obIt  faB  and  permanent  ffood :  therefoie  the  eadea- 
vcmr  or  hecominr  TOTf  inward  wiui  him,  dodi  best  agree 
with  the  expectanoD  of  a  stale  pevf oetly  good  and  happj. 
To  expect  this,  and  coavesse  only  with  shadows  and  vaa- 
iBhiag  things,  is  to  expect  to  be. happy  without  happiness; 
or  that  our  happinees  should  betide  as  as  a  eaBiiiu  thing, 
or  be  Ibreed  upon  as  at  last  whether  we  will  or  no.  But 
since  oar  happiness  in  God  is  on  his  part  not  necessary, 
bot  Tooehsated  and  grataitons^  depenaing  on  mere  good 
pleasars;  is  it  our  best  way  of  mgratiatinff  oarselres  with 
aim,  to  neglect  him  and  live  as  without  him  in  the  world; 
to  keep  eorselves  strangers  to  him  all  oar  days,  with  a 
parpose  only  of  ftying  to  him  al  last,  whea  all  thmas  else 
that  were  wont  to  please  as  are  vanished  and  gone  1  And 
if  we  oonld  suppose  his  wisdom  and  jostioe  to  admit  his 
ibraiviag  so  |ttt>7olmig  eoatenpt  of  him,  and  rt 


exiled  son!  forced  oat  of  its  earthlj  abode,  that  to  the 
iMmeDt  of  it  woold  nerer  look  after  him,  or  have  to  do 
with  lum ;  yet,  can  it  be  sappoaed  that  his  own  habitaal 
aversation  to  him  could  alkw  it  to  be  hmny  in  him  1  Es- 
^iiUy  being  increased  and  confirmed  by  its  eonscioaa- 
Hess  and  sense  of  ffoihl  Hew  can  these  bat  make  it  banish 
itself  sad  in  a  suUen  enmity  and  despair  pemtually  flee 
tke  Pivine  presence  ?  What  can  in  this  case  oe  mote  na- 
toral  to  it,  than  to  give  up  itselfto  eternal  solitary  wan- 
derings, as  a  fligitiye  f^m  God:  to  afiect  to  be  ever  in- 
▼npt  in  its  own  darkness,  and  hidden  from  his  sight,  and 
be  an  everlasting  tormentor  to  itself  1  Can  we  be  happy 
in  him  whom  we  do  not  love  1  or  love  whom  we  wttl  not 
know,  or  be  acquainted  with  % 

What  sore  ground  of  hope  can  we  imagine  to  ourselTes, 
that  our  reconciliation  and  acquaintance  with  Gtod  shall 
ever  be  broo^t  about,  if  it  be  not  done  while  we  are  here 
ia  the  body  1  Will  we  be  so  vain  as  to  cherish  ahope  that 
■et  onfy  afionts  the  visible  import  of  God's  revelation, 
bat  the  very  reason  of  things,  and  the  natural  tendency  of 
ear  own  qpirUs  1  Nor  indeed  (if  we  would  consider  better) 
can  we  possibly  hope  for  what  we  desire  not,  or  whereto 
ear  hearts  are  in  an  'hiibitual  disaffection,  otherwise  than 
(in  the  present  case)  negativriy,  and  that  our  infidelity 
vermita  us  not  to  fear  the  contrary.  Yea,  and  the  lively 
kpe  of  a  blessedness  in  God,  as  it  includes  desire, 'would 
certainly  infer  that  parity  (the  image  of  his  own)  that 
ooold  never  fail  to  incline  our  hearts  to  him,  and  which 
voold  habituate  us  to  a  course  of  walking  with  him  in 
inwatd  eommunion*  And  this  were  comerjr  and  agreear 
ble  to  our  pretences,  if  while  we  profess  ourselves  made 
for  another  state,  we  retire  ourselves  from  the  fhding 
things  dmt  put  a  vanity  into  this,  and  single  out,  by  our 
own  choice,  the  stable  good  which  we  expect  ever  to  en- 
joy. How  befitting  is  it,  to  pass  by  all  things  with  neglect, 
and  betake  ourselves  hither  with  this  sense  I  "  Lord,  I 
bave  viewed  the  world  over,  in  which  thou  hast  set  me : 
I  have  tried  how  this  and  that  t&ing  will  fit  my  spirit  and 
the  design  of  my  creation ;  and  can  find  nothing  m  which 
to  re^  for  nothmg  here  doth  itself  rest,  but  such  things 
as  please  ^e  for  awhile,  in  some  degree,  vanish  and  flee 
as  shadows  from  before  me.  Lo,  I  come  to  thee,  the  eter- 
aal  Being,  the  Spring  of  life,  the  Centre  of  rest,  the  Stav 
of  the  creation,  the  Fulness  of  all  things  1  I  join  myself 
to  thee,  with  thee  I  will  lead  my  life  and  spend  my  days, 
with  whom  I  am  to  dwell  for  ever,  expecting  when 
my  little  time  is  over  to  N  taken  Up  ere  long  mto  thy 
eternity." 

And  since  we  who  live  under  the  Gospel,  have  heard 
of  the  Redeemer,  of  the  dimity  of  his  person,  of  his  high 
oflice  and  power,  of  his  merciful  desisn  and  great  achieve- 
ments for  the  restoring  of  lapsed  and  lost  souls. 

6.  It  is  most  agreei3>le  to  our  apprehensioos  of  the  va- 
nity of  this  present  state,  and  our  expectations  for  the  fa- 
tare,  that  we  commit  ourselves  tp  him :  that  with  entire 
trust  and  love,  devotedness  and  subjection,  we  give  our- 
selves up  to  his  happy  conduct,  to  belled  by  him  to  God, 
and  instated  into  that  eternal  blessedness  which  we  look 


for.  His  kingdom  ia  Aot  «rihiB  trorid ;  MwapMfoMMi 
to  be.  We  oaanot  be  iottocently  ignorant,  that  itaceMtfi* 
tutioD  and  frame,  its  laws  and  ordmances,  its  aspect  and 
tendency  in  ilwlf,  and  the  whole  coarse  of  its  admtadstra* 
tion,aM  directed  to  that  other  state.  "HehathoverooiMa 
death,  and  him  that  had  the  power  of  it;  hath  brou|^ 
lifo  and  immortality  to  light;  hi  the  irst^begotten  ftoniUfea 
dead,  and  the  fint-fkuits  of  them  that  slept;  hathqpened 
heaven  to  us,  and  is  himself  aseended  and  entered  as  our 
vietcMious,  triumphant  Captain  and  Forerunner.  He  ia 
adorned  with  highest  power,  and  hath  aet  up  a  univessal 
kinedom,  extended  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  this  apoatata 
and  the  vaster  regieaa  of  inneoent  aad  censmnUr 


er  rcnena  of  inneoent  aad  constantly 
kyal  spirits.  His  proriamations  are  tssued  out,  his  en- 
sions  dkplayed,  to  invite  and  call  in  whosoever  are  weaiy 
of  the  sin  and  vanity  of  this  wretched  world,  pf  their  alien* 
ation  from  ^elife  of  God,  of  living  In  the  midst  of  deaths 
to  join  themselvea  to  him.  the  Pnnce  and  Lord  of  life, 
ahd  be  led  by  him  tD  the  momiortal  state.  If  the  present 
slate  of  things  atopear  dismal  to'tis:  if  we  reckon  it  a  W0f> 
f ul  spectacle  to  behold  sia  and  death  reigning,  wickedneoi 
and  mmiorali^  actina  theii  cooabined  parts,  to  waste  the 
w<upld  and  lay  it  desolate ;  If  we  would  deliver  ourselvea 
and  eseape  from  the  commnn  ruin,  are  seriously  designing 
for  heaven,  and  that  world  ia  which  death  hath  no  place^ 
Btor  any  shadow  of  death;  let  us  betake  ouifiselves  to  him. 
earoU  our  names,  put  ourselves  under  his  bannen  and 
discipline,  strictly  observing  the  laws  and  following  tfaa 
guidanee  of  that  our  invisiMe  Lord,  who  will  be  Author 
of  eternal  salvation  to  them  that  obey  him,  and  save  to  tha 
utmost  all  that  come  to  God.  through  hipL  How  dear 
should  he  be  t6  usl  How  cheerfullv  should  we  trust  him, 
how  dntifUly  serve  idm,  how  faitnf ally  adhere  to  him» 
both  for  his  own  sake,  and  that  of  the  design  h^  hath  in 
hand  for  us.  and  tke  pleasant  savour  of  heaven  and  immor* 
tality  whicn  breathes  in  both !  But  if  we  neglect  him,  and 
disown  our  relation  to  him ;  or  if  we  let  daya  or  years  go 
over  our  heads,  wherein  we  drowsiljr  slumber :  roll  our- 
selves in  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  and  while  we  call  ourselves 
Christians,  forget  the  reason  and  importance  of  our  own- 
name,  and  think  not  of  our  being  under  his  call  and  con- 
duct to  the  eternal  kinadom  and  glory :  this  is  perversely 
to  reject  what  we  say  (only)  we  seek ;  to  disclaim  and  ra- 
noonce  our  pretences  to  immortality ;  to  blast  and  damn 
our  own  great  hopes. 

7.  I^aSy ,  It  is  congruous  to  our  exaectatioa  of  so  great 
things  after  deaths  that  we  live  in  a  cneerful,  pleasant  ex- 
pectation of  iL  For  what  must  necessarily  intervene, 
though  not  grateftil  in  itself^  should  be  reckoned  so^  for  the 
sake  of  that  which  is. .  This  only  can  upon  the  best  terms 
reconcile  us  to  the  grave,  that  our  ^freatest  hopes  lie  be- 
yond it ;  and  are  not  hazarded  by  it,  but  accomplished. 
Although,  indeed,  nothing  were  to'be  expected  hereafter; 
yet  so  little  suitable  entertainment  doth  this  world  afibrd 
to  a  reasonable  spirit,  that  the  mere  weariness  of  behold- 
ing a  scene  of  vanity  and  folly,  might  well  make  a  recess 
acceptable.  For  is  it  so  grateful  a  thing  to  observe  the 
confased  scramble  and  hurry  of  the  world  %  how  almost 
every  one  makes  it  his  business  to  catch  from  another 
what  is  worth  nothing  1  .With  what  toil,  and  art,  and  vio- 
lence men  pursue,  what  when  they  embrace  they  find  a 
shadow !  To  aee  deloded  mortals,  each  one  intent  i:^n 
his  own  particular  design,  and  most  commonlv  interformg 
with  another's :  some  imposed  upon  by  others'^  over-reaeh- 
ing  wit,  and  all  by  their  own  f<^y :  some  lamenting  their 
losses,  others  their  short  and  unsatisfying  acquisitions: 
many  pleasing  themselves  with  beinff  mocked,  and  con- 
tentedly huggmg  the  empty  cloud,  till  death  comes  and 
ends  the  story,  and  ceases  the  busy  a^tation  ;  that  is,  with 
so  manj  particular  persons,  not  with  the  world:  a  new 
succession  still  springing  up,  that  continue  the  interlude, 
and  stiU  aet  over  the  samevafU^  ad  tadium  iuque  t 

What  serious  person,  who  that  is  not  in  love  with  knper- 
tinency  and  foolery,  would  much  regret  it,  to  cloee  lus  eyes, 
to  have  the  curtains  drawn,  and  bid  good-night  to  the  world 
without  ever  wishing  to  see  the  morning  of  such  another 
day  I  And  even  they  that  have  the  world  most  in  their 
power,  and  can  command  what  they  please  for  the  gratify- 
ing of  their  appetites,  without  the  contradiction  and  con- 
trol of  others,  what  can  they  enjoy  more  to-morrow  than 
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thqrdidTesterday;  or  the  next  year  than  this  7  Is  it  so 
much  worth  the  while  to  lire,  to  see  a  few  more  persons 
bow  the  knee?  to  extend  power  a  little  further!  to  make 
another  essay,  what  pleasure  sense  can  taste  in  some  or 
other  bdtherto  imezperimented  rarity  1  What  more  pecu- 
liar ^usto  this  or  that  thing  will  afiord;  and  try  the  other 
di^i  or  to  renew  the  same  relishes  over  again  1^  He 
whose  creative  fancy  could  make  him  golden  mountains 
in  a  dream,  create  hun  a  prince  of  nations,  give  him  to  en- 
joy the  most  delicious  pleasures  of  the  world  in  idea,  might, 
with  some  plausible  show  of  reason,  be  deemed  the  hap- 

S'er  man,  than  he  that  hath  and  is  all'  this  indeed :  for  his 
il  is  less,  and  his  victories  unbloody,  his  pleasures  not 
so  impure.  However,  one  would  think,  that  to  such  whose 
utmost  attainments  end  only  in  the  pleasure  of  their  sense, 
and  have  but  this  epiphonema. "  Now  let  us  sit  down,  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry.  A  little  tim^  might  suffice  for  bu- 
siness of  no  more  weight ;  and  that  no  man,  aiter  he  hath 
once  seen  the  course  of  the  world  and  tasted  of  its  best 
delicacies,  should  greatly  wish  for  a  renewal  or  long-con- 
tinued repetition  of  so  fulsome  vanities. 
'  But  the  most  find  not  the  world  so  kind,  ahd  are  not  so 
much  exercised  in  the  innovating  of  pleasure^  as  miseries ; 
(ehangesbeing  their  only  remedies,  as  thembralist  speaks ;) 
or  in  bearing  (more  sadly)  the  same  every  day's  burden ; 
and  drawing  out  the  series  of  their  caliamities  m  the  same 
kind  through  the  whole  course  of  their  time.  And  surely, 
these  things  considered,  there  wants  pot  what  might  per- 
suade a  sceptic,  or  even  a  perfect  linfidel)  as  to  another 
world,  not  much  to  be  in  love  with  this.  For  upon  the' 
whole,  let  but  the  case  be  thus  put ;  is  it  not  .as  good  to  do 
nothing,  as  to  be  busy  to  no  purpose  1  And  again,  is  it 
not  as  good  to  be  nothing,  as  to  be,  i^id  do  nothing  1 
Sober  reason  would  judge,  at  least,  there  were  but  little 
odds.  But  now ;  if  such  considerations  as  have  been  men- 
tioned, would  suffice  to  state  the  matter  in  aqvilibriOf  to 
make  the  scales  even ;  ought  the  rational  sober  belief  of  a 
blessed  immortality  to  do  nothing  to  turn  the  balance  1 
Ought  the  love  of  Gk>d  to  do  nothing  1  The  desire  and 
hope  of  a  state  perfectly  good  and  happy,  quiet  and  peace- 
ful;  of  living  in  the  region  of  undefiled,  innocent  We  and 
pleasure ;  in  the  communion  of  holy  ai^d  blessed  spirits ; 
(all  highly  pleased',  not  in  their  Own  onlv,  but  one  another's 
happiness;  and  all  concentring  in  tne  admiration  and 
praise  of  their  common  Parent  and  Lord;)  ought  ail  this 
nothing  to  alter  the  case  with  us ;  or  signify  nothing  to 
the  inclining  our  minds  to  the  so  unspeakablv  better  part  1 
Methinks  since  we  acknowledge  such  an  oraer  of  intelli- 
gent (and  already  happy)  .creatures,  we  shotQd  even  blush 
to  think  they  should  Se  ^lectators  of  our  daily  course  and 
(too  plainly  discovered)  inclinations,  so  diffi>rm  and  un- 
a|Teeable  to  all  the  laws  and  dictates  of  reasonable  nature. 
What  censures,  may  we  think,  do  they  pass  upon  our  fol- 
lies 1  Are  those  thmgs  great'  in  their  eyes,  that  are  so  in 
ours  %  In  lesser  matters  (as  some  interpret  that  passage) 
1  indecencies  are  to  be  avoided,  because  of  those  blessea 
spirits.  May  we  not  then  be  ashamed,  that  they  should 
cuscem  our  terrene  dispositions :  and  see  us  come  so  un- 
willingly into  their  comfort  and  happy  state?  Although 
our  present  depressing  circimistances  will  not  suffer  us  to 
oe  in  all  things,  as  yet,  conformable  to  their  high  condi- 
tion, we  shoula  however  carry  it  as  candidates  thereto, 
studjring  to  approve  ourselves,  waiting  and  longing  to  be 
transnmed  ana  taken  up  into  it 

And  since  we  have  so  high  and  great  an  expectation, 
and  'tis  understood  and  known,  that  the  very  perfection 
and  end  of  our  beings  is  no  otherwise  attainable,  than  by 
putting  off  our  sordid  flesh,  aiMl  laving  aside  this  earthly 
appurtenance ;  that  yet  there  should  be  so  fixed  and  pre- 
vailing an  aversion  to  it,  is  a  most  unaccountable  thing, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  nature.  I  say,  pre- 
vailing; for  admit,  what  is  like  to  be  alleged,  that  an  ad- 
dictedness  to  the  body  is  by  ntttural  inclination,  ought  not 
the  laws  of  a  superior  to  prevail  over  those  of  the  mferior 
nature  1  And  is  not  the  love  of  Qod  a  higher  natural  law 
than  that  of  the  body;  to  whom  here  our  service  is  little, 
yea,  our  disservice  much ;  and  from  whose  most  desirable 
commerce  we  suffer  so  uncomfortable  a  disclusion  by  the 
sad  circumstance  of  our  bodily  state  1  Are  we  more 
IiGor.TiM. 


nearly  allwd  to  a  piece  of  day,  than  to  the- Father  of  mu 
BfitiJts  1  And  again,  is  not  every  *Jiing  nearest  to  itself  t 
and  obliged  to  place  love  there,  rather  than  on  an  inferior 
thing  (at  least)  how  nearly  soever  united ;  since  there  can 
be  no  pretence  of  any  such  nearer  union,  than  of  a  thine 
with  itself?  And  are  not  our  souls  and  our  bodies  (though 
united,  yet)  distinct  things  1  Why  then  should  not  our 
souls,  that  are  capable  of  understanding  their  own  interest, 
mind  that  first,  intend  most  their  own  perfecti6n  and  im- 
provement, and  begin  their  charity  at  home?  It  is  not 
strange,  that  what  is  weaker  and  more  ignoble,  should 
affect  union  with  what  is  above  it,  and  a  spring  of  life  to 
it ;  but  when  it  is  fojond  burdensome,  nothmg  forbids,  but 
that  the  superior  being  may  be  well  content,  upon  £ur  and 
allowable  terms,  to  be  rid  of  the  burden.  Therefore, 
though  flesh  and  blood  may  reluctate  and  shrink  at  it, 
when  we  think  of  la3ring  it  down ;  yet  it  becomes  immor- 
tal spirits  to  consider  their  own  afiOiirs,  and  be  (more 
principally)  intent  upon  what  will  be  their  own  advantage. 
If  80  meaii  a  creature  as  a  sorry  flea,  finding  it  can  draw 
a  suitable  aliihent  from  our  bodies,  affect^  to  dwell  there, 
and  is  loath  to  leave  us ;  it  were  a  ludicrous  pity  to  be  there- 
fore content  to  endure  its  troublesome  vellications,  because 
we  fear  the  poor  animal  should  be  put  to  its  shifts,  and 
not  be  otherwise  able  to  find  a  subsistence. 

'Tis  true,  that  the  great  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, hath  not  permitted  us  the  liberty  of  so  throwing  off* 
our  bodies  when  we  will,  which  otherwise  are  in  dignity 
far  more  beneath  our  spirits  than  so  despicable  a  creature 
is  beneath  thepL  And  to  his  dispose  that  hath  ordered 
this  conjunction  for  a  tijne  (whether  we  look  upon  it  as 
an  effect  of  his  siinj>le  pleasure,  or  of  his  displeasure)  we 
must  yield  an  awrul  and  a  patient  submission,  till  thia 
part  or  his  providence  towards  as  have  run  its  course  and 
attained  its  ends.  Arid  then,  how  welcome  should  the 
hour  of  our  dischar^  and  freedom  be,  from  so  troublesomo 
an  associate  1  Which  upon  no  other  account,  than  that  of 
dviXj  towards  the  Author  of  our  beings,  one  would  more 
endure ;  than  to  have  the  most  noisoipe  offensive  vermin 
always  preying  upon  his  flesh.  At  least,  (though  the  con- 
sideration of  .our  own  adviutage  had  no  place  with  us  in 
this  matter,)  the  same  sense  of  duty  towards  our  great 
Creator,  which  shouM  make  us  patient  of  an  abode  in  the 
body  while  he  will  have  it  so,  should  also  form  our  spirits 
to  a  willing  departure  when  it  shall  be  his  pleasure  to  re- 
lease us  thence.  But,  that  neither  a  regard  to  his  pleasure, 
nor  our  own  blessedness,  should^  prevail  against  odr  love 
to  the  body,  is  the  unaccountable  thin^  I  speak  of.  And 
to  plead  <nily,  in  the  case,  the  corrupuon  of  our  natures 
that  sets  us  at  odds  with  QoA  and  ourselves,  is  to  justi^ 
the  thing  by  what  is  itself  most  Unjustifiable ;  or  rather 
(as  some  that  have  affected  to  be  stjrled  philosophers  have 
been  wont  to  expedite  difficulties,  by  resolving  the  matter 
into  the  usual  course  of  nature)  to 'resolve  the  thing  into- 
itself,  and  say,  it  is  so  because  it  is  so,  or  is  wont  to  be ; 
and  indeed,  plainly  to  confess  there  is  nto  account  to  be 
given  of  it.  This  being  the  very  thing  about  which  we 
expostulate,  that  reasonable  nature  should  so  prevaricate. 
The  commonness  whereof  doth  not  take  away  the  wonder, 
but  rather  render  it  more  dreadful  and  astoniahii^g. 

The  truth  is^  the  incongruity  in  the  present  case  is  onW 
to  be  solved  l^  redress;  by  earnest  strivings  with  God, 
and  our  own  souls,  till  we  nnd  ourselves  recovered  into  a 
right  mind;  into  the  constituticn  and  composure  whereof 
a  generous  fortitude  hath  a  necessary  ingrediency ;  that 
usually  upon  lower  motives  refuses  no  change  of  climate, 
and  will  carry  a  man  into  unknown  countries,  and  through 
greatest  hazards  in  the  pursuit  of  honourable  enterprises, 
of  a  much  inferior  kind.  It  is  reckoned  a  brave  and  manly 
thing,  to  be  in  the  temper  of  one's  mind  a  citizen  of  the 
world;  (meaning  it  of  this  lowerpne ;)  but  why  not  rather 
of  the  universe  1  And  tis  accounted  mean  and  base,  that 
one  should.be  so  confined  by  his  fear  or  sloth  to  that  spot 
of  eround  where  he  was  bom,  as  not  upon  just  inducement 
to  look  abroad,  and  go  for  warrantable  and  worthy  pur- 
poses (yea,  if  it  were  only  honest  self-advantage)  as  far  as 
theNitmost  ends  of  the  earth:  but  dare  we  not  vulture  a 
little  further  1  These  are  too  narrow  bounds  for  a  trul5 
great  spirit.    Any  thing  that  is  tinctured  with  eatth,  or 
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MPoaisof  iBMlality,  we  dknild reefam  too  mean  for hb; 
and  not  renet  H,  that  heaven  and  immortality  are  not  to 
oe  attainea  but  by  dying :  so  shouid  the  love  of  our  own 
soiiJs,  and  the  desire  of  a  perpetual  state  of  lifcL  triumph 
over  the  fear  of  death.  But  it  may  be  alleged  by  some, 
that  'tis  only  a  solicitous  love  to  their  souls,  that  makes 
them  dread  this  change.  They  know  it  will  not  fare  with 
all  alike  hereafter,  and  know  not  what  their  own  lot  shall 
be.  And  is  this  indeed  our  case  t  Then,  what  have  we 
been  doing  all  this  while  1  And  how  are  we  concerned 
to  lose  no  more  time  1  But  too  often  a  terrene  spirit  lurks 
under  this  pretence;  and  men  all^  their  want  of  assur- 
ance of  heaven,  when  the  love  of  this  earth,  which  they 
cannot  endure  to  think  of  leaving,  holds  their  hearts. 

And,  (a  little  to  discuss  >this  matter,)  what  would  we 
have  to  assure  us?  Do  we  expect  a  vision  or  a  voice  1 
Or  are  we  not  to  try  ourselves ;  and  search  for  such  cha- 
racters in  our  own  souls,  as  may  distinguish  and  note  us 
oat  for  heaven  1  Among  these,  what  can  be  more  clear 
and  certain  than  this,  that  we  have  our  hearts  much  set 
upon  it  1  They  that  have  their  conversations  in  heaven, 
may  from  thence  expect  the  Saviour,  ■  who  shall  change 
their  vile  bodies,  ("tne  bodies  of  their  humiliation,- or  low 
abject  state,)  and  make  them  like  his  own  glorious  body. 
God,  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  worlra, 
will  eive  them  » that  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing 
seekhonour  and  glory  and  immoiiality,  eternal  life.  They 
that  p  set  their  anections  (or  minds)  on  the 'things  above, 
not  those  on  the  earth ;  when  Christ  shall  appear,  who  is 
their  life,  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory.  Mistake  not  the 
notion  or  heaven,  or  the  blessedness  of  the  other  world ; 
render  it  not  to  yourselves  a  cofaipositiQn  of  sensual  en- 
joyments =  understand  it  (principally)  to  consist  in  perfect 
noUn^ess  ajid  communion  yfith  uod ;  (as  his  own  word  re- 
presents it,  and  ^s- reason  hath  taught  even  some  pa^s 
to  reckon  of  it ;)  and  you  cannot  judge  of  your  own  nght 
bv  a  surer  and  plainer  rule,  than  that  eternal  blessedness 
snail  be  tlieirs,  whose  hearts  are  truly  bent  and  directed 
towards  it.  Admit  we  then  this  principle ;  and  now  let 
us  mson  with  ourselves  from  it :  We  nave  a  discovery 
made  to  ns  of  a  ftiture  state  of  blessedness  in  God,  not  as 
desirable  cmly  in  itself,  but  as  attainable  and  pomible  to 
06  enjoyed,  (the  Redeemer  having  opened  the  way  to  it 
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by  his  blood,  and  given  us,  at  once,  both  the  prospect  and 
the  offer  of  it,)  so  that  it  is  before  us  as  the  object  of  a 
reasonable  desire.  Now  either  our  hearts  are  so  taken 
with  this  discovery,  that  we  above  all  things  desire  this 
state,  or  not.  If  they  be,  we  desire  it  more  than  our 
earthly  stations  and  enjoyments,  are  willing  to  leave  the 
world  and  the  body  to  emoy  it;  and  so  did  Ihlsely  accuse 
ourselves  of  a  prevailing  aversion  to  this  change.  If  thev 
be  not,  the  thing  is  true,  that  we  are  upon  no  terms  will- 
ing to  die :  but  the  cause  is  falsely,  or  partially,  assigned. 
It  IS  not  so  much  because  we  are  unassured  of  heaven, 
but  (as  was  above  suspected)  because  we  love  this  world 
better,  and  our  hearts  centre  in  it  as  our  most  desirable 
good. 

Therefore  we  see  how  unreasonably  this  is  often  said, 
n^e  are  unwilling  to  change  states,  because  we  are  unas- 
sured. The  truth  is,  they  are  unassured,  because  thev  are 
unwilling.  And  what  then  ensues  1  They  are  unwilling 
because  tney  are  unwilling.  And  so  they  may  endlesslv 
dispute  themselves  round,  from  unwillingness  to  unwill- 
ingness. But  is  there  no  way  to  get  out  of  this  unhappy 
circle?  In  order  to  it,  let  the  case  be  more  fully  under- 
stood :  either  this  double  unwillingness  must  be  referred 
to  the  same  thing,  or  to  divers :  if  to  the  same  thin^,  it  is 
not  9ense;  they  sav  what  signifies  nothing ;  for  bemg  to 
assign  a  cause  of  tneir  unwillingness  to  ouit  the  body^  to 
say,  because  they  are  unwilling,  {viz.  of  tnat,)  is  to  assign 
no  cause,  for  nothing  can  be  the  cause  of  itself:  but  if 
they  refer  to  divers  things,  and' say,  they  are  unwilling  to 
go  out  of  the  body,  because  they  are  unwilling  to  forsake 
earth  for  heaven ;  the  case  is  then  plain,  but  sad,  and  not 
alterable,  but  with  the  alteration  of  the  temper  of  their 
spirits.  Wherefore  let  us  all  apply  ourselves  (since  with 
none  this  is  so  fully  done  that  no  more  is  needfhl)  to  the 
serious  endeavour  of  getting  our  souls  ourged  from  the 
dross  of  'this  world,  and  enamoured  of^  the  purity  and 
blessedness  of  heaven.  So  the  cause'  and  effect  will 
vanish  to^[ether ;  ^e  shall  find  that  Mtableness  and  in- 
clination m  our  spirits  to  that  blessedness  as  may  yield 
us  the  ground  of  a  comfortable  persuasion  that  it  be- 
longs to  us ;  and  then  not  be  unwilling,  though  many 
deaths  stood  in  our  way,  to  break  through  to  attain  it. 
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It  10  evident,  the  Creator  of  this  lower  world  never  in- 
tended it  to  be  (he  perpetual  dwelling-place  of  its  inhsr 
bitants,  if  man  had  continued  innocent ;  inasmveh  as  sin 
and  death,  by  inseparable  connexion,  entered  together  *, 
had  sin  never  entered,  death  would  never  have  had  place 
here.  And  whereas,  l^  the  blessing  of  Ood,  multitudes 
had  been  continually  bom  into  this  wojAd,  and  none  have 
ever  died. out  of  it :  bv  consequence  it  must  have  been,  in 
time,  so  over-peopled,  as  not  to  contain  its  inhabitants. 
Whereunon.  man  naving-been  created  in  ajstate  of  proba- 
tion, as  nis  tall  showed,  and  a  candidate  for  a  better  slate, 
in  some  noUer  resion';  th^  time  of  probation  being  over 
(the  limits  whereof,  considerins^  the  sad  events  that  soon 
SMued,  it  was  to  no  purpose  for  us  lo  know,  nor  conse- 
quently for  God  to  reveal)  it.ooold  not  be,  but  that  nature 
Itself,  being,  in  every  one,  pure  and  genuine,  must  prompt 
him  to  continual  aspirings  towards  the  highest  perfection, 
whereofjby  the  Divine  will,  he  should  find  himself  ca- 
paole.  Though  yet  it  could  not  consist  with  the  sinful- 
ness of  his  present  state  to  be  over-hasty ;  but  the  con- 
science of  his  being  a  debtor  for  ail  his  present  attainments 
to  the  freest  and  most  munificent  bounty,  must  oblige  him 
to  a  dutiful  compliance  with  the  wise  and  soverei^  plea- 
sure of  his  blessed  Lord :  to  a  cheerful  contentation.  and 
willingness,  that  he  should  make  what  further  use  of  him 
he  should  see  fit,  for  transmitting  a  holy  life  and  nature  to 
such  as  should  come  after  him ;  and  to  a  most  calm,  se- 
rene, and  pleasant  expectation  of  being  seasonably  trans- 
lated higher. 

i.  But  now  sin  and  death  having  invaded  this  world  and 
nnread  through  it,  into  how  •horrid  a^utf  have  they  turned 
this  part  of  God's  creation  I  Men  naving  by  their  own 
apostacy  cut  themselves  ofi"  from  God,  do  each  of  them 
ffrasp  at  deity }  everv  one  attempts  to  fill  up  his  room,  and 
IS  so  profemely  insolent,  as  to  affect  being  a  god  to  him- 
self, his  own  first  and  last.  And  all  having  withdrawn 
themselves  from  Gk)d,  and  abandoned  his  interest,  which 
the  law  of  their  creation,  and  their  dependent  state,  obliged 
them  to  serve;  they  have  no  common  interest  left:  where- 
upop  every  one  makes  his  own  his  only  interest.  And  that 
sovereign  principle  of  divine  lov^  being  .extinct,  whereby 
thev  were  to  love  Gk)d  with  all  their  hearts,  socUs,  minds, 
ana  mifht,  which  is  the  first  and  g[reat  command;  the 
second  branch,  like  the  former,  by  which  they  were  all,  for 
his  sake,  to  love  each  other,  as  himself,  naturally  fails  and 
dies.  Whence  every  one  sets  up  himself,  in  exclusion  to 
God,  and  all  other  men.  And  that  self  (all  concern  for 
their  better  and  nobler  part,  which  could  only  have  its 
support  and  satisfaction  in  God,  being  suppressed  and  lost) 
is  only  their  baser,  their  carnal  self.  'Tis  this  alone  they 
are  concerned  for.  And  every  one  seeks  to  catch  and  en- 
grosB  all  that  he  can,  for  the  service  and  gratification  .of 
Oiis  vile,  sensual  self,  out  of  this  sensible  world;  which, 


because  it  is  all  empty  vanity,  and  hath  not  enoagh  ib  it  to 
satiate  so  enormous  and  uagovened  an  appetite,  thia 
makes  them  tear  this  worid  in  pieces  ^  every  one  «i»fci>»King 
what  be  ca(a  of  it  for  himself.  Hence  are  wan,  and  fi|^* 
ings,  James  iv.  1,  4.  And  as  by  friatdakip^  every  mm 
seeks  to  contract  with  this  world  separately,  and  ame.  so 
as  to  eagrott  it  to  himself,  anart  nroin  cither  men,  taef 
make  themselves  enemies  to  God;  so  they  become  devw 
to  one  another.  And  thus  are  men  generally  drowned  in 
perdition  and  destruction.  But  the  mere^id  God  hatb  ao- 
ppinted  his  own  Son  4  Redeemer  for  us,  who  gave  himself 
tor  oui  sins,  to  deliver  us  (to  take  us  out  from.  Gal.  i  4.  aa 
the  word  signifies)  this  present  evil  world;  whoee  first  law, 
and  most  deeplv  fundamental  to  the  wh^e  Christian  stata^ 
as  the  case  before  stated  reouired,  is  that  of  setf-daaiii; 
which,  so  far  as  it  .obtains,  aoth  truly  restore  us  to  our- 
selves, and  to  our  first  and  primitive  state,  and  place,  in 
God's  Creation.  For  having  suffered  onto  for  ui,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  Qod,  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  and 
having  reoeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood.  Rev.  v.  9.  when 
he  shall  have  obtained  this  his  end  upon  us,  all  things  fall 
right  with  us  as  to  him,  ourselves,  and  one  another. 

Yet  because  the  wise  and  God-becomins:  methods,  whidft 
are  used  in  pursuance  ofnhe  Redeemer's  desisn,  do  not 
generallv  take  place,  or  prevail  against  the  spirit  of  this 
world ;  out  men,  through  their  own  wicked  mcUnation, 
obstinately  adhere  to  this  world,  seeking  their  all  fhim  it; 
and  the  usurping  God  of  this  world  blinding  their  minds, 
that'the  elonous  light  of  the  gospel  of  Chnst  should  not 
shine  to  them,  (3  Cor.  iv.4.)and  being  an  in  working  roirit 
in  the  children  of  disobedience,  (Eohes.  ii.  2.)  leading  inem 
captive  at  his  will,  (3  Tim.  ii.  ult.;  and  that  this  pnnce  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  made  up  of  malice  and  envy 
against  God,  and  of  malignity  and  mischief  against  men. 
as  their  common  Apollyon,  and  destroyer,  doth  with  all 
his  legions  haunt  and  infest  this  lower  world,  till  the  lime 
of  their  torment  come ;  and  that  thus  enmity  against  God 
and  his  Christ  is  fomented,  and  naturally  propagated  from 
age  to  age  in  this  world ;  it  is  therefore  Goa's  righteous 
and  declared  pleasure,  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things : 
not  to  continue  this  world,  as  the  stage  of  his  perpetuated 
dishonours ;  but  to  shut  it  Up  by  the  final  jnogment,  and 
at  last  consume  it  with  fire.  In  the  meantime,  while  he  is 
gradually  consuming  sinners  out  of  this  earth,  he  is,  by 
equal  degrees,  gathering  home  his  own  out  of  it.  And  to 
them,  how  great  a  privilege  is  it  to  be  taken  out  fron^  this 
present  evil  world !  Which  that  they  may  apprehend  with 
savour  and  relish,  their  blessed  Lord  hatn  let  them  have  a 
foresiffbt  of  death  abolished,  and  of  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  light  in  his  gospel ;  and  gives  them  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  revelation,  tnat  they  may  know  the  hope  of 
their  calling,  (Ephes.  i.  17, 18.)  endowing  them  with  that 
faith,  which  is  the  substance  of  the  things  they  hope  for 
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Heb.  xi  I.  W&erenpon,  hsTing  all  the  0ioiieB  of  the 
other  world  in  view,  and  the  iepre«entation  of  a  state, 
which  they  have  reason  to  apprehend  as  much  more  bliss- 
fbl  and  glorious,  iban,  in  the  way  of  even  primitive  nature, 
they  could  have  attain^  to :  in  proportion  as  the  second 
Adam  doth  excel  the  first  m  digni^,  performances,  and 
glory.  Here,  therefore,  their  need  of  patience^  in  ezpectinr 
this  final  issne  of  things,  to  themselves  in  particular,  and 
to  the  whole  redeemed  community,  is  most  conspicuous, 
and  appears  great,  even  as  it  relates  to  this  expectation, 
though  they  did  not  labour  under  the  pressure  of  verv 
grievous  evils  besides,  which  yet  must  increase  that  neea. 
But  it  is  this  expeeUHon  itself,  to  which  I  intend  prin-' 
ciDally  to  confine  the  present  discourse.  In  reference 
wnereunto,  the  greater  tne  pleasure  is  of  our'fore-sight,  the 

S eater  need  we  shall  have  of  this  patience ;  i.  e.  9B  our 
re-sight,  though  beholding  the  teinble  things,  death,  and 
the  final  dissolution  of  all  things,  which  must  intervene^ 
doth  yet  terminate  on  the  blessed  consequents  thereof. 
And  those  consequents,  viz.  the  enjoyments  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  future  state,  it  is  plain  the  apostle  did  intend 
in  these  words,  as  the  context  evidently  shows,  i.  e:  whe- 
ther you  consider  the  foregoing  or  the  following  context. 
For  that  great  recompense  of  reward,  mentioned  in  the 
immediately  foregoing  ver.  35.  and  the  salvation  of  our 
8oub,  in  the  close  of  this  chapter:  and  the  things  hoped 
for,  and  not  seen,  in  the  very  begmnin^  of  the  next,  do 
plainly  show,  the  discourse  being  of  a  piece,  that  the  pro- 
mise to  be  received,  must  be  the  promise  of  that  blessed- 
ness, that  is  not  to  be  enjoyed,  ta  the  fuhiess  of  it,  but  by 
intervening  death;  nor  by  all  holy  men  together  till  the 
end  of  all  things,  chap.  xL  13.  And  whereas  we  have  here 
the  expression  of  receiving  the  promise^  it  is  nlain  the  pro- 
mise must  be  understood  objectively ;  t.  e.  that  transcen- 
dent good  that  was  promisea ;  viz.  that  principally,  where- 
in all  the  promises  do  finally  and  lastly  centre :  whichj  it 
is  i»lain,  tne  apostle  here  most  especially  intends,  as  bemg 
eminently  called  the  promise.  Whereupon,  there  are 
now  two  thin^  that  otfer  themselves  to  our  observation 
fh>m  this  Scripture : — 1.  That  the  business  of  a  sincere 
Christian  in  this  world,  is  to  be  doing  the  will  of  God:— 
3.  That  patience,  in  expecting  the  consequent  blessedness 
of  the  future  state,  is  a  needful  requisite  in  every  sincere 
and  thorough  Christian.  .The  former  of  these  I  shall  not 
insist  upon ;  but  only  touch  transiently. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that,  by  the  will  of  Ood,  we  are  to 
understand  the  omect  of  nis  will,  or  that  which  he  wills, 
viz.  the  thinff  willed ;  not  his  will  itself,  which  is  not  a 
thinff  yet  to  be  done,  but  eternal,  as  liis  own  very  being 
itself.  And  again,  that  you  may  easily  apprehend,  it  is 
our  duty  willed  by  him,  and  not  mere  events,  that  must  be 
understood  to  be  the  object  of  this  will,  viz.  wherein  we 
have  a  part  to  act;  otherwise,  how  are  we  said  to  do  his 
will  1  Of  this,  every  sincere  Christian  must  be  the  active 
instnunent.  All  creatures,  whether  they  will  or  no,  whe^ 
ther  they  design  any  such  thinc^,  or  design  it  not,  i^ust  be 
the  passive  subjects,  upon  which  his  will  takes  place.  But 
lo  be  the  active  instrument  thereof,  is,  in  fkct,  the  business 
only  of  a  devoted  person,  one  given  up  to  God  in  Christ. 
Such  only  are  in  an  immediate  capacity  or  promptitude  to 
do  ihe  will  of  God,  intentionally,  and  with  their  own  de- 
aign ;  though  it  b^  the  undoubted  duty  of  all,  who  are 
namrally  capable  thereof 

Wm  this  rebel- world  never  consider  this,  that  are  in  a 
continual  war  with  him  in  whose  hands  is  their  breath,  on 
this  high  point,  whose  will  shall  be  supreme  1  and  dread 
not  the  issue  of^  so  unequal  a  combat,  between  onmipotence 
and  an  earthen  potsherd  1  Nor  bethink  the^iselves  what 
woes  impend  and  hang  over  their  guilty  heads,  for  so  mad 
insolence,  as  striving  with  their  maker  1  Isa.  xlv.  9.  Will 
they  never  consider  it,  that  pretend  subjection  to  him, 
when  their  very  pretence  is  a  mockery  7  and  that  afflront 
him  with  the  frequent  repetition  of  that  ludicrous  petition, 
"  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,**  amidst  their  open,  con- 
temptuous oppositions  thereto  1 

S.  But  I  snail  apply  myself  to  consider  the  latter  of 
these ;  that  patience,  in  the  expectation  of  the  blessedness 
of  the  heavenly  estate,  is  very  needful  to  every  sincere 
and  thorough  Christiah.— And  in  speaking  to  this,  I  shall 
— 1.  Give  some  account  of  this  patience,  according  as  it 
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is  to  have  this  exercise,  in  expecting  fhture  blessedness ; 
—2.  Labour  to  evince  to  you  the  necessity  of  it;  how 
needful  a  thing  it  is  to  any  serious  and  thorough  Chris- 
tian.   And  so  the  use  will  ensue. 

1.  I  shall  give  some  account  of  this  patience,  as  it  is  to 
be  exercised  in  the  present  case.  We  might,  indeed,  as- 
sign a  third  occasion  of  exercising  patience,  besides  mffer- 
tn^  present  incmnbent  evils,  and  expecting  a  future  hoped 
gw)ij  viz.  doing  the  good  which  belongs  to  the  duty  of  our 
present  state,  which  the  text  points  out  to  us  in  what  it  in- 
terposes, "after  ye  have  done  the  willof  God," and  which 
is  mtimated,  when  we  are  charged  not  to  be  weary  of 
well-doing,  (Ghd.  vi.  9.)  and,  by  a  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing  to  seek  honour,  glory,  immortality,  &c.  (Rom. 
ii.  7.)  and  to  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us, 
(Heb.  xii.  1)  when  also  the  j^ood  ground  is  said  to  bring 
forth  with  patience,  Luke  viii.  15.  But  considering  the 
pleasure  wnich  doing  good  contains  in  itself,  and  that  the 
patience  it  gives  occasion  for  is  accidental,  and  arises 
nrom  the  other  two ;  either  the  sufferings  to  which  doing 
good  often  exposes,  or  \he  expectation  of  a  greater  good 
m  a  perfect  state ;  when  also  all  indisposition  and  lassi- 
tude shall  perfectly  cease ;  we  need  not  make  this  a  dis- 
tinct head.  Or,  however,  our  present  desi^  confines  us, 
chiefly,  to  the  patience  that  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  our  final  good,— riir.  blessedness.  And  in 
speaking  hereto,  I  shall— 1.  Lay  down  sonie  things  more 
generally,  and— 2.  Thence  proceed  to  what  will  more 
particularly  concern  the  matter  in  hand. 

1.  There  are  some  things  more  generally  to  be  consi- 
dered which,  though  more  remotely,  will  aptly  serve  our 
purpose. 

1.  That  the  natural  constitution  of  the  human  soul  dis- 
poseth  it,  equally  to  covet  and  pursue  a  desirable  good,  as 
to  regret  and  shun  a  hurtful  evil.  This  is  plain  to  any 
that  understand  their  own  natures,  and  take  any  notice  of 
the  most  connatural  motions  and  operations  or  their  in- 
ward man. 

2.  That  the  want  of  such  a  desirable  and  suitable  good, 
understood  to  be  so,  is  .as  truly  afflicting  and  grievous,  as 
the  pleasure  of  a  present  evil. 

3.  That  an  ability  to  bear  that  want,  is  as  real  and 
needflil  an  endowment,  as  the  fortitude  by  which  we  en- 
dure a  painflil  evil.  Yea,  and  it  may  be  as  sensiljly  pain- 
flil,  the  pain  of  thirst  being  as  srievous  as  that  of  a  wound 
or  bruise.  Therefore  the  abuity  to  bear  it  without  des- 
pondency, or  any  perturbation  or  discomposure  of  spirit, 
call  it  by  what  name  you  wUl,  is  a  most  aesirable  advan- 
tage and  benefit  to  any  man. 

4.  That,  therefore,  it  equally  belongs  to  patience,  to  be 
exercised  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other.  And 
the  general  nature  of  it  being  found  in  each,  as  we  shall 
further  see  hereafter,  the  name  is,  with  equal  fitness,  com- 
mon to  both,  and  to  be  eiven  alike  to  either  of  them.  For 
what  do  names  serve  lor,  but  to  express  the  natures  of 
things  as  near  as  we  can  1  These  generals  being  thus 
premised,  I  shall, 

2.  Proceed  more  distinctly  to  give  account  of  patience, 
according  to  this  notion  of  it,  by  showing— what  it  sup- 
poses,  and— wherein  it  consists. 

1.  What  it  supposes,  as  it  hath  its  exercise  this  way, 
viz.  in  the  expectation  of  the  blessedness  of  the  ftiture 
state. 

2.  Wherein,  so  considered,  it  consists. 
1.  What,  thus  taken,  it  supposes. 

1.  That  blessedness,  truly  so  called,  be  actually  under- 
stood and  apprehended  by  the  expectants,  as  a  real  and 
most  desiraoie  good  to  them.  They  can,  otherwise,  never 
think  themselves  to  need  patience,  in  expecting  it.  To  the 
blind,  befooled  world,  true  blessedness  is  a  frightful  thing. 
They  run  from  it  ta9.mormo,  or  some  terrible  appearance. 
Religion,  i.  e.  nearness  to  God,  and  inward  conversation 
with  nim.  (which  we  will  not  say  hath  affini^  with  it,  but 
contains  it,  or  is  the  same  thing, V  they  dread  as  a  formi- 
dable darkness,  or  the  shadow  or  death.  Therefore  they 
say  to  God,  "  Depart  fhnn  us."  Whereupon  it  is  not  the 
want  of  this  blessedness,  but  the  thing  itself,  so  monstrous- 
ly misunderstood,  that  gives  exercise  to  their  patience; 
nor  have  they  patience  enough  for  it.  The  Bivine  pre- 
sence they  cannot  endure. 
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S.  The  delays  and  deferring  of  this  Uewedness  most  be 
an  afflicting  and  felt  grievance.  Otherwise  patience  can 
have  no  place  or  exercise  about  it.  Paganish  moralinr 
hath  taught  us,*  Nulla  eU  Virtus  qua  nofi  sentU  perpeti: 
Uisno  virtue  atoll  to  bear  that  which  J  do  not  feel,  A 
stone,  if  it  bears  the  most  heavy  weight,  yet  feels  it  not. 
And,  saith  that  instructive  writer,  we  ascribe  not  to  the 
virtuous  nuin  the  hardness  of  a  stone.  If  I  have  no  feel- 
ing of  a  grievance  in  the  deferred  blessedness  of  the  future 
state,  I  have  no  use  for  patience  in  expecting  it.  Hope 
deferred  (saith  one  divinely  wise)  makes  the  heart  sicK. 
There  will  be  a  sickness  at  the  heart,  by  the  delay  of  what 
I  hojpe  for,  most  of  all,  when  the  sum  of  my  blessedness 
is  the  thing  hoped  for,  and  still  deferred.  The  delay  must 
be  as  grievous,  as  the  attainment  is  pre-apprehended  to  be 
pleasant  and  joyous;  viz,  that  when  it  comes,  it  is  a  tree 
of  life :  so  the  gratefulness  of  enjoyment  is.  in  the  oppo- 
site sentence,  (Prov.  xiii.  12.)  set  against  the  heart-sick- 
ness of  expectation.  They  that  never  felt  their  hearts 
sick  with  the  desire  of  heaven,  and  the  blessedness  of  that 
state,  cannot  conceive  of  it  a  tree  of  life  before-hand,  nor 
ever  know  what  patience  in  expecting  it  signifies,  in  the 
meantime.  These  things  being  supposed  unto  this  par 
tience,  we  next  come  to  show, 

3.  Wherein  it  consists.  And  are  here  to  consider,  that 
its  more  special  nature  cannot  be  understood,  without 
taking  some  previous  short  notice  of  its  general  nature, 
or  what  it  hath  in  it  common  to  it  with  other  patience  un- 
der the  same  name.  Its  more  general  notion  seems  not 
capable  of  any  fitter  expression,  than  an  ability  becoming- 
ly to  endure.  But  beciiuse  that  may  be  without  or  with 
reference  to  Gk)d;  this  latter  we  are  to  single  out,  for  the 
subject  of  our  present  discourse,  as  that  which  the  text 
expressly  intends :  Ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  after  ye 
have  done  the  will  of  God  ye  may  receive  the  promise. 
And  its  reference  to  God  may  be  twofold,  viz,  both  as  he 
is  the  Author  and  the  Object  of  it. 

1.  As  he  is  the  Author.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  most  use- 
All  principle  and  disposition  of  soul,  which,  with  a  com- 
passionate re^d  to  the  exigency  of  our  present  state,  God 
13  pleased  to  implant  in  such  as  he  hath  a  favour  for,  that 
they  may  not  be  exposed,  as  a  vessel  in  a  wide  and  stormy 
sea,  unable  otherwise  to  endure,  and  under  a  necessity  of 
sinking,  or  of  being  broken  in  pieces.  In  their  make  and 
frame  tney  are  fitted  to  their  state,  even  by  eracious  vouch- 
safement ;  and  therefore  is  this  fitly  reckoned  a  divine 
ffrace.  We  find  it  placed  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
(Gal.  V.  22.)  and  are  therefore  to  count  it,  as  that  is  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  a  most  needful  and  excellent  grace  of  that 
blessed  Spirit,  by  which,  duly  exercised,  the  soul  is  com- 
posed unto  a  right  temper,  not  only  in  bearing  the  evils  of 
this  present  state,  but  in  waiting  for  the  blessedness  of  the 
future.  And  thus  we  consider  it  as  not  onl^  a  rational 
temperament,  that  may,  in  great  part,  take  its  rise  from 
ourselves,  and  the  sober  use  of  our  own  thoughts,  (which 
yet  it  unbiecomes  us  not  to  employ  to  this  purpase,)  but 
also  as  a  gratuitous  donation,  a  gift  of  the  t^ood  Spirit  of 
God.  And  hereof  there  is  a  not  obscure  intimation  in  the 
text,  telling  us  we  have  need  of  patience.  'Tis  grace,  of 
merciful  vouchsafement,  that  considers  what  we  do  need. 
Whence,  therefore,  we  hear  of  a  throne  of  grace,  whither 
we  are  to  come  for  mercy  and  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need,  Heb.  iv.  16. 

And,  as  such,  how  fitly  is  its  nature  signified  in  the 
mentioned  place  by  the  word  ftaKpoBvftia^  longanimity; 
which  we  read,  less  properly,  long-suflTering,  there  being 
no  notion  of  sufiering  in  the  word ;  taking  also  eCfut,  or 
animuSf  in  present  composition,  as  not  only  signifying 
mind,  as  that  denotes  the  understanding  faculty,  or  mere 
intellect ;  but  lively  desire,  a  certain  vigour  and  strength 
of  spirit,  zeal,  hope,  courajre,  fortitude,  an  unaptness  to  a 
yielding  succumbency ;  ana  this  (as  the  other  word  signi- 
fies^ through  a  ions  space  or  tract  of  time.  When  desire 
ana  hope  are  lengthened  and  continued,  without  despon- 
dency, even  to  the  appointed  term,  and  during  the  pre- 
scribed season  of  expectation.  And  so  the  word  doth 
rather  incline  to  express  patience,  as  it  refers  unto  a 
desired  ffood,  that  we  are  expecting  and  waiting  for.  And 
fovL  find;  it  mentioned  with  other  graces,  (2  Pet  L  6,  6.) 


by  the  word  in  the  text,  inpiil^,  which  is  aqnallj  ant  toez« 
press  a  permanent  waiting,  or  expectation  of  good,  as  suf- 
fering of  mcumbent  eviL  But  also,  if  we  consider  that 
context,  we  there  may  discern  its  heavenly  descent,  and 
its  being  a  part  of  the  ofl^pring  of  Qod  among  men.  For 
immediately  upon  the  mention  of  a  divine  nature  partici- 
pated, (or  a  godlv  frame  and  habit  of  soul,)  that  carries  a 
man  up,  or  enables  him  to  emerj^e  and  escape  the  pollu- 
tions of  this  impure  world ;  besides  this  escape  are  to  be 
added  (not  without  our  own  intervening  diligence)  the 
several  following  gracious  principles,  as  branches,  into 
which  that  divine  nature  shoots  forth,  exerts,  and  spreads 
itself,  of  which  this  patience  is  one. 

And,  to  show  its  divine  original,  God  is  pleased  to  style 
himself  in  his  word,  the  God  of  patience,  (Rom.  xv.  5.)  il 
is  his  very  image  in  the  soul.  For  is  not  the  Divine  pa- 
tience one  of  the  great  attributes  by  which  we  are  to  know 
him,  and  for  which  we  are  to  adore  htm  1  It  is  that,  bv 
which  he  sufibrs  not  hurt,  whereof  the  Divine  Being  is 
not  capable ;  but  by  which  he  bears  much  wrong  Aromms 
injurious  revoked  creatures.  Whence  it  is  a  mighty 
power  that  is  said  to  lie  in  the  Divine  patience.  Let  the 
power  of  my  Lord  be  great,  according  as  thou  hast  spoken, 
the  Lord  is  long-suffering,  &c.  Numb.  xiv.  17, 18.  It  is, 
indeed,  his  power  over  himself,  by  which  he  restrains  his 
anger,- his  omnipotent  anger,  that  would  otherwise  ^ 
forth  to  consume  offending  creatures.  We  cannot,  in- 
deed, conceive  any  such  passion  in  God  which  he  finds  a 
difficulty  in  restraining,  though  speaking  to  men,  he  uses 
their  language,  and  bespeaks  them  in  their  own  idioms 
and  forms  of  speech.  But  His  owing  to  the  necessary 
self-originate  concurrence  of  all  perfections  in  his  nainre 
and  being,  that  nothing  unbecoming  Deity  can  have  place 
there,  m  the  meantime,  since  the  new  creature  is  God- 
like, the  imaffe  of  Gknl,  we  hence  are  taught  to  conceive 
of  patience,  (a  part  of  ihat  production,)  not  under  the  no- 
tion of  dull  and  sluggish  impotency,  but  of  power,  an 
ability  to  endure,  as  before,  and  that  as  having  its  original 
and  pattern  in  the  blessed  God  himself. 

2.  And  it  is  also  specified  by  a 'respect  to  God  as  the  ob- 
ject. For  a  deference  to  his  holy  pleasure  in  ordering  the 
occasions  of  such  exercise,  is  carried  in  the  notion  of  it 
It  hath  in  it  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  And  by  this 
it  comes  to  be  t&ken  into  religion,  or  religion  must  be 
taken  into  it,  and  be  comprehended  in  our  conception  of 
it.  True  and  mcious  patience,  and  every  exercise  of  it, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  piety  and  godliness. 
We  are  here  not  to  suppose  that  patience,  in  expecting 
good,  and  in  bearing  evils,  must  have  distinct  notions,  but 
exercises  only.  And.  though  these  exercises  are  distinct, 
yet  as  the  suffering  or  many  incumbent  evils  is,  in  our  pre- 
sent state,  complicated  with  the  absence  and  expectation 
of  the  good  we  desire ;  these  exercises  are  scarce  ever  to 
be  separated.  It  is,  therefore,  tbe  less  to  surprise  us,  that 
this  mgredient  into  the  nature  of  patience,  subwUssi^n  to 
God,  should  run  into  both,  as  we  find  a  mixture  in  the 
occasions  thereof.  As  when  the  Psalmist  complains  of 
them  that  breathed  cruelty  agdinst  him,  he  say&  '  he  had 
fainted*  (as  we  translate, 'for  those  words  "  I  had  fiBLinted** 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  concealed  in  a  more  em- 
phatical  aposiopcesis :  q.  d.  it  cannot  be  expressed  how  de- 
plorable my  case  had  been,  if  I  had  not  believed)  to  see 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  And  adds.  Wait  on  the  Lord, 
he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart,  &c.    Psal.  xxvii.  13,  14. 

This,  in  the  meantime,  is  the  voice  of  patience.  It  is 
the  Lord;  and,  in  the  present  case,  'tis  he  that  disposes, 
and  orders  I  should  so  long  bear  and  wait ;  that  overawes 
my  soul,  and  brings  it.  down  to  a  peaceAil  and  dutiful  ac- 
Quiescence  in  his  good  pleasure ;  peaceful  to  myself,  dati- 
Ail  towards  him.  Let  him  do  what  seems  him  good.  Since 
it  is  his  pleasure  that  I  should  wait  so  long,  before  I  shall 
become  a  blessed  creature,  I  shall  admire  and  praise  hind, 
that  I  hope  I  shall  be  so  at  last :  but,  with  profound  sdI^ 
mission  unto  his  purpose  and  determination  nerein,  wait, 
till  he  shall  thinic  fit  to  fulfil  this  ^[ood  pleasure  of  his 
goodness  towards  me,  in  accomplishmg  my  desires,  and  in 
answering  my  expectations  fully  at  last;  when  I  shall  be 
brought  uto  that  state  where  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  be 
placed  at  thy  ri|[hl  kwi4*  O  Lord,  where  are  rivers  of 
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pletsnre  for  eTermore!  The  thing  is  wholly  Arom  him, 
ud  it  is  tt  thft  time  should  be  also.  And  now,  es  true 
patience  hath  belonging  to  it  what  Is  so  special,  «isr.  a 
ft^ed  to  €hd.  which  we  nnderstand  to  be  casual  of  it,  in 
its  proper  kind ;  so  we  maj  ^ye  a  fimher  short  account  of 
it,  cansidering  it— Sdly,  H  Us  jpeonttar  eject  f  Tor,  as  it  is 
called,  James  i.  4.)  the  work  or  patience,  viz,  that  it  gives 
a  man  a  mastery  and  conqaest  over  all  nndae  and 
disorderly  passions.  It  fixes  the  soul  in  a  composed 
serenity,  creates  it  a  resion  of  sedate  and  peaceM  rest ; 
infers  mto  it  a  silent  calm;  allays  or  prevents  all  turbu- 
lent a^tations ;  exdodes  whatsoever  of  noisy  clamour; 
permits  no  tumults^  no  storm  or  tempest  withm ;  whatso- 
ever of  that  kind,  m  this  our  expecting  state,  may  beset  a 
man  from  without.  And  this  most  connatural  effect  of  pa- 
tience, we  see  how  most  apfly  it  is  expressed  by  our  Sa- 
viour, (Luke  xxi.  19.)  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your 
souls,  q.  d.  it  is  patience  that  must  rive  a  man  the  Jomi- 
mum  iui ;  and  keep  him,  under  God,  in  his  own  power. 
He  intimates,  if  you  have  not  patience,  you  are  outed  of 
yourselves:  you  are  no  longer  masters  of  your  own 
souls,  can  nave  no  enjoyment  of  yourselves,  and  there- 
fore are  much  less  to  expect  a  satiating  enjoyment  of  him. 

The  temper  of  spirit  it  introduces,  in  opposition  to  angry 
and  querulous  repinings,  is  a  pitifUl  silence.  I  was 
dumb,  and  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it, 
Psal.  xxxix.  9.  In  opposition  to  fear,  it  is  fortitude.  Wait 
on  the  Lord;  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart;  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord,  Psal.  xxvii.  14.  In 
oppositionio  a  despairmg  dejection  of  mind,  confidence ; 
as  in  this  context,  Cast  npt  awaj  your  confidence,  you 
have  need  of -patience.  In  opposition  to  immoderate  sor- 
row, for  your  deferred  felicity,  complacency.  Strength- 
ened witn  all  mm;ht,  according  to  his  glorious  power,  unto 
all  natience  and  long-suffering,  with  joyfulness;  giving 
thanks  to  the  Father,  who' hath  niade  us  meet  to  be  parta- 
kers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  (Col.  i.  11, 
12.)  q.  d.  O  blessed  be  God  for  our  prospect !  and  that  we 
have  a  finn  ground  whereupon  to  live,  rejoicing  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  Ood,  Rom.  v.  9.  It  is  that  by  which,  with 
this  comnosure  of  soul,  we  expect,  and  are  still  looking 
for,  the  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  i^ipearing  of  the 
great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  XTitas  ii.  13.) 
knowing,  that  to  them  who  look  for  him,  he  shall  appear 
the  second  time,  without  sin  unto  salvation,(Heb.  ix.  28.)  for 
then  it  is  that  our  blessedness  is  complete,  when  he  shall  ap- 
pear a  second  time.  Then  all  those  many  things  concur, 
that  are  requisite  to  the  making  the  work  of  our  salvation 
most  perfect  and  consummate  work.  And  patience  is  lo 
have  Its  perfect  work,  in  commensuration  thereto.  But 
while  we  are  present  in  these  earthly  bodies,  we  are  ab- 
sent from  the  Lord;  and  many  things  are  wanting  to  the 
ha|ypiness  we  expect.  This  is  the  patience  we  are  to  ex- 
ercise in  the  meantime.  We  may  thus  shortly  sum  up  the 
matter,  viz.  that  in  reference  to  the  delay  of*^  the  blessed- 
ness we  expect— 1.  We  ou^ht  not  to  be  without  sense,  as 
if  it  were  no  grievance,  which  were  stupidity,  and  not  pa- 
tience ;  and--8.  That  we  ought  not  to  nave  an  excessive 
sense  of  it,  which  were  mere  peevishness  and  impatience. 
Therefore  having  given  this  account  what  this  patience, 
eonsidered  in  this  exercise,  imports;  I  come, 

8.  To  show  the  necessity  of  it,  in  a  serious  and  thorough 
Christian,  from  the  consideration  of— the  principles,  from 
whence  this  necessity  arises,  and— the  ends,  whicn  it  is 
necessary  jnto.  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  form  ft  speech  here  used  in  the  Greek,  yp^tay  f  ^mv, 
doth  directly  lead  us  to  consider  the  latter  of  these,  useful- 
ness to  such  or  such  purposes,  rather  than  the  intrinsical 
necessity  of  a  thing  m  itself.  But  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that,  to  make  a  man  a  complete  Christian,  must  be  taken 
in,  as  a  primary  a^d  fundamental  part,  the  use  of  patience 
subservient  to  all  the  rest.  And  we  find  it  recommended 
upon  this  account,  (James  i.  40  Let  patience  have  its  per- 
fect work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect,  and  entire,  lacking  no- 
thing. Therefore,  what  snows  its  necessity,  as  belonging 
to  the  inward  frame  and  constitution  of  a  Christian,  can- 
not be  irrelative  to  our  purpose. 

And  this  appears  fVom  its  intimate  connexion  with  se- 
-veral  thin^  that  most  confessedly  belong,  as  principles,  to 
the  most  mward  fhune  and  constitution  of  a  Christian. 


The  principles  we  shall  here  refer  to,  are  either  subordi- 
nate, or  sovereign  and  supreme.  •  And  they  both  make  it 
neccasary,  and  produce  it. 

1.  Those  that  are  subordinate,  concur  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  truly  Christian  frame,  and  thereupon,  both  make 
this  exereise  of  patience  necessary,  and  existent ;  or  make 
way  for  it,  that  it  may  obtain,  and  takeplace  with  them  in 
a  man's  soul.    They  are  such  as  these : 

1.  Fhitk  of  the  unseen  state.  That  faith,  which  in  this 
very  context,  the  be^ixuung  of  the  next  chapter,  is  called 
the  substance  of  thmgs  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.  This  faith  of  a  Christian  tells  him,  God 
hath  made  report  to  me  of  the  glory  and  blessedness  of 
the  unseen  world ;  and  I  believe  it,  take  his  word,  rely 
upon  it.  r  do.  as  the  apostle  says,  hope  for  eternal  life, 
which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  hath  promised.  Titus  i.  3. 
This  realizes  the  things  themselves,  makes  them  that  are 
future  as  present.  It  serves  me  instead  of  eyes,  and  pre- 
sent sense.  They  are  things,  in  reference  whereto,  we 
must  walk  by  faith,  and  not  l^  sight.  That  faith  makes 
a  supply  for  vision,  as  we  find  it  did,  in  reference  to  an 
unseen  Christ.  1  Pet.  i.  8.  One  great  part  of  the  expected 
blessedness  of  the  other  state  is  that  beatific  sifht  of  him 
which  we  shall  have ;  and  which  believed,  ana  hoped  for, 
maintains  present  life  and  vigour  in  us  towards  him; 
though  we  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  him  in 
the  flesh,  as  divers  had  in  time  past;  yet,  not  havtog  so 
seen,  we  love  him ;  and,  for  that  other  sight  of  him  in  glo- 
ry, how  far  ofif  that  may  be,  in  tune  to  come,  we  know 
not  But  though  so  too  we  now,  or  as  yet,  see  him  not, 
believing,  we  rejoice,  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of 
glory,  1  Pet.  i.  8.  If  I  do,  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul, 
believe  God,  telling  me  that  thus  it  shall  be,  this  &ith  will 
operate  to  this  height^  a  glorious  joy :  much  more  to  this 
depth,  a  soul-composmg  patience.  Therefore  are  these 
two,  mith  and  patience,  so  often  paired,  and  put  together 
in  Scripture;  and  particularly,  with  reference  to  this  ex- 
pectation of  inhenting  the  promises,  Heb.  vi.  IS.  And 
now  plainly  is  the  affinity  and  near  ailliance  of  these  two 
signined,  (James  v.  7, 8.)  where  the  apostle  exhorting  to 
the  patience  of  expectants  saith,  Be  patient,  brethren,  behold 
the  husbandman  waiteth,— be  you  also  patient,— subjoins 
the  proposal  of  the  great  object  of  their  faith,  the  coming 
of  tne  Xord  draws  nigh.  It  is  the  faith  of  the  unseen 
state  (which  commences  to  the  whole  Christian  commu- 
nitv,  at  their  Lord's  coming)  that  makes  patience,  at  once, 
both  necessary  and  possible;  yea,  and  actual  too:  neces- 
sary, because  the  prospect  it  gives  is  so  glorious;  possible, 
because  it  is  so  sure,  upon  the  former  account,  without  pa- 
tience, the  delay  could  not  be  endured ;  upon  tne  latter,  be- 
cause it  afifords  continual  relief^  and  strength,  that  one  may 
be  capable  of  endurine,  and  actually  endure.  We  more 
easily  bear  the  delay  of  the  most  excellent  things,  where- 
of we  are  sure  at  last.  Out  of  the  very  eater  itself  comes 
forth  meat  and  sweetness. 

2.  Nor  shall  we  unfitly  add  hope  to  faith.  We  learn 
them  to  be  distingui^tu)le,  finding  them  distinctly  men- 
tioned, as  two  of  that  Rreat  triad  of  principles,  said  to 
abide,  1  Cor.  xiii.  13.  IVor  shall  be  at  a  loss  how  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  if  we  consider  faith,  as  more  directly  re- 
specting the  ground  upon  which  we  rest,  the  divine  testi- 
mony or  revelation;  hope,  the  object  unto  which  we, 
thereupon,  reach  forward  in  desire  and  expectation.  And, 
as  we  see  now  this  latter  is  complicated  with  faith ;  so  we 
may  see  how  it  connects  with  patience,  Rom.  viii.  24,  96. 
We  are  saved  by  hope ;  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope ; 
for  what  a  man  seeth  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  it.  But  if 
we  hope  for  that  which  we  see  not,  then  do  we,  with  pa- 
tience, wail  for  it. 

Ana  if  we  follow  the  thread  of  discourse  through  this 
context,  and  observe  how  it  begins ;  We  are  saved  by  hope; 
and  how  it  terminates  mpationeo:  it  is  obvious  to  collect, 
that  were  it  not  for  patience,  we  were  lost !  And  may  so 
learn  how  further  to  understand  our  Saviour's  words, 
Luke  xxi.  19.  In  your  patience  possess  you  your  own 
souls;  viz,  as  possessing,  or  keepmg,  stands  opposed  to 
losine.  They  that  cannot  endure  to  the  end,  cannot  be 
saved.  So  is  the  new  creature  composed  by  a  contexture 
of  principles,  to  be,  under  God,  a  self-preserving  thin^ 

r.  Love  is  another  great  constituent  of  the  ChrisUan 
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fmne,  a8«iich,  that  makes  patience  neoesBaiy ;  asmncb 
patience  is  reqoiaite  to  make  them  endure  one  another's 
absence,  who  are  very  cordial  lovers  of  one  another.  No- 
thing is  more  essential  in  the  constitntion  of  a  sincere 
Christian,  than  divine  love :  it  is  the  very  heart  and  sonl 
of  the  new  creature.  Love  desiring  after  Qod,  as  mv  su- 
preme good ;  love  delighting  and  acquiescing  in  him  anove 
all,  according  to  my  present  measure  of  enjoyment  of  him ; 
which  being  very  imperfect,  makes  my  patience  most  ab- 
solutely necessary,  till  it  can  be  perfect.  If  I  have  not  pa^ 
tience,  how  can  I  endure  the  absence  of  him,  whom  I  love 
better  than  myself  1  And  that  love  of  him  doth  connote, 
and  carry  along  with  it,  the  extinction  of  the  love  of  this 
present  world,  so  that  it  shall  not  longer  be  predominant; 
Its  predominancy  bein^  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  GkxL 
Liove  not  this  world—if  any  man  love  this  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,  i  John  ii.  15.  Now  when  a 
soul  is  mortified  to  the  love  of  this  world,  it  is  not  hereby 
ouite  stupified ;  love  is  not  destroyed,  but  turned  to  ano- 
uer,  and  its  more  proper  object ;  and  is  so  much  the  more 
intense  Qodward,  oy  how  much  the  more  it  is  drawn  and 
taken  off  from  all  inferior  things.  Thereupon  it  must  be 
so  much  the  more  grievous  to  oe  kept  off  from  him;  and 
that  grievance  cannot  be  borne  without  patience.  For 
thatwnich  aggrieves  is  the  absenceof  my  best  good,  which 
can  have  no  eauivaleht;  and  the  want  whereof  nothing 
can  supply,  or  nil  up  its  room.  Gk>d  cannot  be  loved  with- 
out bemg  known ;  nor  can  he  be  known  to  be  God,  but  as 
the  best  good.  Though  I  can  never  know  him  perfectly, 
vet  so  much  I  must  be  supposed  to  know  of  him,  that  he  is 
better  than  fUl  things  else ;  that  nothing  .that  is  not  supe- 
rior in  goodness  to  all  thin^  besides,  even  infinitely  supe- 
rior, can  be  God ;  and  nothing  but  such  an  uncreated  good 
can  make  me  a  happy  creature.  And  what  patience  do  I 
need,  to  make  me  content  not  to  be  happy  1  But  he  were 
not  such  a  rood,  goodness  itself,  if  he  could  impose  it  up- 
on me  to  choose  to  be  miserable,  or  never  to  be  happy. 
He  only  requires,  that  I  wait  awhile,  that  I  be.  patient  of 
some  delay. 

And  hereupon,  if  my  love  be  such  as  it  ought,  it  doth 
not  onlv  make  patience  necessary,  but  facile  too.  It  cor- 
responds not  to  Its  glorious  and  most  excellent  object,  if  it 
be  not  very  reverential  and  most  obseqaious  love,  full  of 
duty  towards  him  on  whom  it  is  placed;  if  it  hath  not  in 
it  a  regard  to  the  blessed  God,  as  well  under  the  notion  of 
the  sovereign  Ruler,  as  the  sovereign  Good.  And  there- 
upon my  patience,  as  hath  been  said,  carrying  religion<in 
it,  t.  €,  a  autifhl  disposition  towards  God ;  the  same  princi- 
ple which  makes  it  necessary,  makes  it  practicable  also. 
When  he,  whose  devoted  servant  I  am,  hath  signified  to 
me  his  good  pleasure,  viz.  he  finally  intends  me  to  a  bless- 
ed state ;  but  that  in  the  state,  wherein  I  now  am,  he  hath 
present  service  for  me  to  do ;  or  that  he  sees  it  requisite 
before  he  translates  me  out  of  this  state,  further  to  prepare 
me  for  a  better ;  and  requires,  in  the  meantime,  I  seek  ho- 
nour, glory,  and  immortality,  by  a  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing :  my  love  to  him  itself,  which  makes  it  to  ap- 
pear necessary,  makes  it  also  appear  to  me  the  most  rea- 
sonable thing  in  all  the  worla ;  and  that  mv  heart  say 
within  me,  even  from  the  power  and  spirit  of  Divine  love, 
when  he  imposes  this  expectation,  tnough  tedious,  and 
when  he  inflicts  any  thing  grievous,  I  was  dumb,  O  Lord, 
and  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it,  (Psal. 
zxxix.  8.)  though  I  could  not  have  taken  it  from  another. 
We  further  add,  not  as  a  single,  but  most  comprehensive 
principle, 

4.  Holiness^  which  impressed  upon  the  soul^  suits  it  un- 
to the  heaven  15^  state,  and  so  makes  it  covet  it  more  ear- 
nestly. All  things  naturally  tend  to  the  perfection  of  that 
suite,  unto  whfch  they  are  predisposed,  wnich  is  more  con- 

SinerQus  to  them,  or  whereto  they  have  an  agreement  in 
eir  natures.  It  is  so  in  the  new  nature,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  common  to  other  creatures.  All  things  naturally 
tend  to  their  like.  It  cannot  be  less  thus  with  the  new 
creature,  whose  nature  is  improved,  heightened,  and  per- 
fected beyond  that  of  other  creatures.  It  is  the  Divine  ho- 
liness Impressed  upon  the  soul,  that  suits  it  unto  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  None  ever  come  to 
heaven,  but  they  that  are  made  meet  to  partake  of  the 
Inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  Col.  ii.  19.  They  that  are 


mademeet  for  haaveny8aitoda&  the  teiBner4if  their  qpinia 
to  it,  cannot  but  lon^  for  it,  and  do  theretore  neednatienoe, 
while  they  are  waiting.  It  is  indeed  bm  that  to  which  they 
are  begotten.  Holiness  in  ^eperal  is  the  product  of  rege- 
neration. And  we  find,  that  ml  Pet.  i.  3.  we  are  said  to  oe 
begotten  unto  the  lively  hope.  Hope  must  be  taken  theredb- 
jectivelv  by  what  follows.  To  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven 
for  you,  ver.  4.  A  disposition  to  it  is  in  our  rety  naiO' 
lUiA :  we  are  begotten  to  it  by  the  implantation  of  this  prin- 
ciple, of  the  new,  divine,  and  heavenly  birth.  Such  are 
bom  for  that  country,  bom  with  a  suiuibleness  to  that  in- 
heritance, therefore  cannot  but  have  earnest  longings  after 
it ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  need  patience,  that  they  may  en- 
dure the  delay.  And  that  also  connotes  and  carriea 
with  it  these  two  things.^1.  Hatred  of  the  opposite, 
and*-8.  A  tendency  unto  the  improvement  and  perrection 
of  itself. 

1.  Hatred  of  the  opposite,  sin.  And  this  makes  a  aeriona 
Christian  groan :  I  nave  a  body  of  death  hansing  about 
me.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  impurities  which  I  hate.  And 
because  the  very  habit  of  their  soul  is  now  so  &r  changed, 
that  they  are  made  holy,  they  cannot  but  hate  the  contrary. 
You  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  evil ;  it  belongs  to  your  cha- 
racter to  do  so,  Psal.  xcvii.  10.  And  they  loiow,  that  they 
shall  never  be  quite  ^d  of  it,  as  long  as  thejr  are  here. 
And  though  as  sin  is  an  evil  against  God,  it  is  not  to  be 
the  object  of  their  patience;  yet,  as  it  is  a  grievance  to 
thenoselves,  the  remainders  of'^  it  are,  so  far,  to  be  the  ob- 
ject about  which  their  patience  may  be  exercised,  that  they 
are  not  to  enter  into  any  quarrel,  that  he  doth  not  imme- 
diately made  them  perfect  in  the  very  fint  moment  of  their 
conversion.  And  as  there  is  conjunct  with  this  frame  of 
holiness,  hatred  of  the  opposite,  so  there  is, 

3.  A  tendency  to  the  improving  and  heightening  itself: 
for  every  thing  naturally  affects 'its  own  perfection,  or  the 
perfection  of  its  own  proper  kind.  As  nature,  in  every 
thinff  that  grows,  aims  nJb  a  certain  pitch,  at  a  certain  &«a4 ; 
so  wnere  there  is  an  inchoate  holmess.  there  cannot  doS 
be  a  tendency  unto  consummate  perfect  noliness.  Thejpre- 
cept,  therefore,  agrees  to  the  temper  of  their  mind^  to 
whom  it  is  given,  perfecting  holiness,  in  the  fear  of  Qod,  9 
Cor.  vii.  1.  This  is  having  the  law  written  in  our  heart, 
and  put  into  the  inward  part.  But  as  holiness  includee 
conformity  to  the  preceptive  will  of  God,  so  it  doth  to  bis 
disposing  will,  beinr  made  known.  Therefore,  when  we 
understand  it  to  be  his  pleasure,  we  should  wait :  the  holy 
nature  itself,  which  prompts  us  so  earnestly  to  desire  the 
perfection  of  our  state, "must  also  incline  us  (it  were  other- 
wise made  up  of  contradictions)  patiently  to  expect  it,  oar 
appointed  time.  Herein  we  are  to  be  subject  to  the  Father 
of  our  spirits ;  as  to  the  fathers  of  our  flesh,  when  they  shall 
think  fit  to  give  a  f^ll  portion,  Heb.  xii.  9. 

3.  Besides  all  these  subordinate  principles,  we  are  to 
consider  the  co-operation  of  a  sovereign  and  supreme 
principle  with  them,  and  that  is  the  blessed  ^irit  of  God 
himself.  He  begets,  raises,  and  cherisheth  such  desires 
after  the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  state,  as  makes  this 
patience  most  absolutely  necessary.  You  find  in  9  Cor.  r.  4. 
where  the  apostle, is  speaking  of  his  earnest  aspiring,  and 
groaning,  not  to  be  unclothed  of  this  flesh,  this  earthly  taber- 
nacle ;  but  to  be  clothed  upon,  q,  d.  To  be  unclothed,  is  too 
low  and  mean  a  thing ;  hereby  I  only  avoid  the  troobles  of 
life.  This  can  bv  no  means  tenninate  desires  of  so  high  a 
kind,  and  of  so  divine  and  heavenly  an  original.  These  were 
only  the  desires  of  a  brate,  oppressed  oy  a  sensible,  too 
heavy  burthen.  But  the  thing  I  aspire  to,  and  groan  after, 
is  to  oe  clothed  upon.  *Tis  somewhat  positive,  and  much 
higher,  viz.  the  ]>erfection  of  that  state  I  am  desired  to, 
and  by  grace  made  capable  of,  wherein  mortality  is  to  be 
swallowed  up  of  life.  These  are  desires  proceeding  not 
from  the  sense  of  what  we  feel,  but  ftom  tne  attraction  of 
what  we  see ;  and  npt  fh>m  a  bratal,  but  a  divine  nature. 
So  he  next  tells  us,  ver.  5,  whence  they  were.  Now  he 
that  hath  wrought  us  for  this  self  same  thin^  is  Gkxi,  who 
also  hath  given  unto  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  working  in  us.  that  makes  us  thus  restles^ 
aspire  and  groan.  Ete  (hat  hath  wrought  us  for  this  self- 
same thinr  u  God.  It  is  more  than  if  it  had  been  barely 
said,  God  Bath  wrought  us  for  this  selfsame  diing.  80  he 
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mltlit  express  a  work  common  to  liim  with  other  agents ; 
•sif  it  had  been  said,  J9ir  hath  vrooght  ns  for  this  self- 
flune  thing,  and  so  might  oMtker,  But  Ae  that  hath 
vronght  us  for  this  self-same  thing  %%  God.  This  is  a  far 
more  emphatical  way  of  speaking,  i.  e.  it  doth  assert  Deity 
to  him  that  doth  this  work,  a.  d.  "None  but  Qod  could  do 
such  a  thing.''  Therefore  obserTe  the  fonn  of  expression 
here  used,  Uiat  we  lose  not  the  emphasis  of  it  Tne  act— 
working  us  for  the  same  thing-^is  not  affirmed  of  €k)d,  as 
it  would  in  this  form,— God  hath  wrought  us.— But  being 
Qod.  or  Gk)dhead,  is  affirmed  of  the  agent,  q.  d.  he  cannot 
bat  be  a  God,  that  doth  work  this  npon  us.  The  other 
way  of  expression  would  serve  to  represent  an  action  that 
were  common,  indefinitely,  to  one  or  another  agent ;  as  if 
we  say,  "  The  king  walks,  speaks,"  Ac.  but  to  express  an 
act  peculiar  to  majesty,  we  would  say,  "  He  that  reigns  is 
'he  King."  This  expression,  then,  doth  not  only  ascribe 
out  appropriate  the  work  done  to  God.  What  t  that  moles, 
soch  aunghill  worms,  should  thus  aspire !  He  is  a  God 
that  hath  done  this !  For  that  such  a  work  should  be  done 
upon  such  creatures  1  to  mould  them  into  such  a  frame, 
that  now  nothing  terrestrial,  nothing  temporary,  nothing 
within  the  region  of  mortality,  will  satisfy ;  but  they  are 
restless  for  that  state,  wherein  mortality  shall  be  swaJlow- 
ed  up  of  life.  He  that  hath  wrought  us  for  this  self-same 
thing  is  God.    This  is  the  work  of  a  Deity. 

Therefore  also,  arc  so  solemn  thanksgivmgs  tendered  to 
the  Father,  for  his  having  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  (Col.  i.  12.)  which 
he  doth  not  only  by  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light 
in  the  gospel,  (1  Tim.  ii.  lOj  bnt  by  ^ving  the  Spirit  of 
wisdom  and  revelation— by  enlightenmg  the  eyes  of  our 
understanding,  that  we  may  know  the  hope  of  our  calling. 
(Eph.  i.  17,  to.)  shining  into  our  souls  with  such  a  vivific, 
penetrative,  and  transforming  light,  as  should  change  their 
whole  frame,  and  fully  attemper  them  thereto.  Now  if  it 
be  a  dime  power  that  hath  excited  such  desires,  and  giveii 
such  a  dispoeition  *,  it  must  be  a  divine  power  that  must 
moderate  them  too;  by  giving  also  that  patience,  that  shall 
enable  us  to  wait  for  the  fulfilling  of  them.  And  tl^e  rsr 
ther  doth  there  need  the  interposition  of  a  God  in  the  case, 
to  make  us  endure  and  patiently  expect  the  state  he  hath 
wrought  us  for,  inasmuch  as  the  same  Spirit  that  frames 
us  for  that  5rate  (as  we  see  recurrinff  to  the  place  before 
meationed>  doth  assure  ns  of  it;  who  hath  given  us  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit.  His  Spirit,  working  in  us,  not  only 
gives  us  a  clear  siniification  of  the  truth  of  the  thing,  but 
of  our  title  J  and  therefore  makes  us  so  earnestly  aspire, 
and  groan  nor  it.  Wherefore  patience  caimot  but  be  the 
more  necessary;  and  (the  whole  being  entirely  his  work, 
who  doth  no  inconsistent  things)  the  easier  too.  And  so 
we  find  in  Rom.  viii.  33,  34.  where  it  is  said,  That  they 
that  have  received  the  first-Amits  of  the  i^pirit,  do  groan 
within  themselves ;  they  have  the  same  aspirings  that  this 
apostle  here  speaks  of,  they  groan  earnestly  within  them- 
selves, waiting  for  the  adoption,  the  redemption  of  their 
body.  The  i^option ;  that  is  an  allusion  unto  a  known 
usage  among  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  apostle  here  writes ; 
and  therefore  they  were  the  more  capable  of  understanding 
it.  There  was  among  them  a  twofold  adoption :— 1.  Pn- 
▼ate ;  when  sach  a  patron  did  design  to  adopt  such  a  one 
for  his  son,  and  express  his  purpose  to  such  as  were  con- 
cerned, as  he  judged  it  convenient;  which  was  but  to  in- 
choate adoption :— 3.  Pnblic ;  when  the  action  was  solemn, 
in  fare,  and  enrolled,  a  register  kept  of  it.  And  this  was 
the  adoption  the  apostle  here  aUudes  to;  the  manifestation 
of  the  soQffof  God,  as  ver.  19.  of  this  chapter.  Whereto 
agrees  the  expression  of  another  apostle,  Tet  it  doth  not 
appear  what  we  shall  be;  but  when  he  shall  appear,  we 
snail  be  like  him,  1  John  iii.  3.  When  the  sons  of  God 
are  to  be  manifested,  thqr  shall  appear  like  themselves, 
and  like  their  Father.  This  is  their  pnblic  solemn  adop- 
tion, when  before  men  and  angels  thqr  are  declared  sons 
of  Gfod.  And  this  is  that  we  groan  for,  sa^  the  apostle, 
having  received  the  first-frnits  of  the  Spint.  We  groan 
for  this,  the  perfeetion  of  our  state ;  and  thereupon  would 
accordinfflv  enter  upon  the  inheritance,  bein^  assured  that 
all  his  children  are  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  jomt-heirs  with 
Christ  (a»  before  in  the  same  chapter,  ver.  17.^  But  now, 
whereas,  ftom  these  passages,  He  that  wrought  us  for  the 


self-same  thing  is  God;  that  it  is  he  that  made  us  meet  for 
this  inheritance ;  that  the  first-fruits  of  his  Spirit  made  us 
groan  for  it;  we  collect,  that  it  is  divine  power  which  gives 
this  aptitude  and  inclination,  and  limits  it.  What  is  it, 
that  doth  so  qualify  divine  power,  but  divine  power  1 

It  is,  indeed,  too  plain,  that  the  influence  or  this  power 
received  into  such  a  subject,  a  mind  in  too  great  part  yet 
carnalized,  and  situated  amidst  a  sensible  tempting  world, 
meets  with  sufficient  allays,  and  enough  lo  obstruct  its 
tendencies  towards  an  object  yet  out  of  sight.  But  all  this 
obstruction,  such  a  power  can  easily  overcome.  There- 
fore we  are  equally  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  his 
power.;  nor  as  simply  omnipotent,  though  it  be  so ;  but  as 
laving  its  place  and  exercise  in  the  most  perfect  Divine 
nature,  in  which  all  excellencies  meet:  ana  which  there- 
fore is  not  exerted  ad  ttUimwn^  so  as  to  do  all  that  almighty 
power  can  do,  but  what  is  convenient  and  fit  to  be  done ; 
that  can  moderate  itself,  can  move  forward,  and  sistere  se. 
stop  its  motion  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  provide  that  desire  ana 
patience  may,  in  our  present  state,  consist ;  and  that  whilst 
God  hath  work  for  us  to  do.  and  a  station  to  fill  up  in  this 
present  world,  we  may  not  be  weary  of  life ;  or  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  blessedness  in  the  other  world,  be  made  im- 
patient of  serving  his  purposes  here,  as  lone  as  it  is  his 
pleasure  to  continue  us  in  this.  So  doth  he  all  things,  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  his  wiU !  Thus  from  the  prin- 
ciples whence  patience  proceeck,  you  may  collect  how 
absolutely  necessary  it  is. 

3.'  You  may  collect  it  too,  {h)m  the  ends  which  it  serves. 
And  I  shall  mention  but  these  two,  which  are  in  the  text: 
that  which  is  nearer  and  more  immediate — our  doing  the 
will  of  Qod ; — remoter,  and  ultimate— our  inheriting  the 
promise. 

1.  This  nearer  end  is  manifestly  supposed  to  be  so ;  and 
withal,  that  patience  is  necessary  thereto.  For  when  we 
are  told,  "  Ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  when  ye  have 
done  the  will  of  God,"  it  is  plainly  signified,  patience  con- 
duces-to  our  doing  God*s  will ;  and  that  without  patience 
we  cannot  do  it.  Not  that  patience  is  the  proper  principle 
of  doing  it,  but  active  vigjour ;  yet  the  concomitancy  of 
patjence  is  requisite  hereto ;  not  directly,  in  respect  to  the 
thing  to  be  done;  but  the  time  through  which  the  doing  of 
it  must  be  continued,  and  the  expectation  which,  as  hath 
been  said,  is  complicated  tBerewitn.  To  the  former,  vigor- 
ous activity,  a  promptitude  and  suitableness  of  mind  and 
spirit  to  the  Divine  will,  even  a  love  of  holiness,  whereof 
that  will  revealed  is  the  measure,  most  be  reckoned  the 
genuine,  requisite  principle;  as peifience  is  to  the  latter. 
Therefore  do  we  find  labour  ascribed  to  love,  and  patience 
to  hope,  1  Thess.  i.  3.  If  we  have  run  well ;  and  it  is  the 
will  of  Qod  we  shall  lengthen  out  our  course  by  a  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing;  and  not  express  only  a  present 
agility,  but  patience  in  running  the  race ;  without  this  we 
donot'thewillofGod. 

3.  But  we  are  more  largely  to  insist  on  the  remoter  and 
more  ultimate  end — that  we  may  inherit  that  promise — 
which  we  see  is  represented,  as  the  end  of  that  former 
end :  and  patience  made  necessary  to  the  latter,  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  former.  And  ean  we  in  good  earnest  think 
of  inheriting  the  promise,  which  is  all  of  grace,  whether 
God  will  or  no  1  And,  if  he  will  the  end,  doth  it  not  equally 
belone  to  him  to  will  the  way  and  method  of  our  attaining 
iti  To  be  here  somewhat  particular.  Two  things,  we  may 
conclude.  God  doth  ordinarily  will  concerning  the  way, 
wherein  he  conducts,  and  leads  on  those  that  peculiarly 
belong  to  him,  to  the  blessed  end,  and  consummate  state  he 
designs  them  to,  the  one  whereof  is  also  requisite  to  the 
other,  viz, — ^1.  Their  gradual  growth  and  improvemei>t  in 
holiness,  and  all  dutiful  dispositions  towards  bim,  dJl  they 
come  nearer  to  maturity  for  glory,  and  a  meekness  for  the 
heavenly  state:  and— '3.  Their  maintaining  an  intercourse 
with  himself,  in  order  hereto. — These  things  he  wills  us  to 
design  through  our  whole  course,  though  he  is  at  liberty 
to  shorten  or  lengthen  our  course,  as  to  nim  seems  meet. 

1.  Our  own  gradual  improvement.  Hereto  su«h  pa^ 
tience  is  necessary ;  for- perpetual  fVetting  must  naturally 
hinder  our  growth.  Let  patience  have  its  perfect  work, 
that  ye  mav  be  perfect,  James  i.  4.  It  cannot  have  its  per- 
fect work,  if  it  have  not  its  work  and  exercise  this  way,  as 
well  as  others ;  that  ye  may  be  perfect^  and  entire,  wanting 
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nothing.  If  you  haire  not  patience,  that  yon  can  endure 
such  a  delay,  you  will  never  grow,  will  be  always  starve- 
lings. Do  we  not  observe  the  method,  wherein  the  Divine 
wisdom  brings  all  things  to  their  dguh,  or  perfect  state? 
vegetables'?  sensitive  creatures  1  in  the  several  kinds  of 
both  1  Do  we  not  observe  it  in  ourselves  1  and  in  our  chil- 
dren 1  whom  (as  the  comedian)  we  should  most  absurdly 
expect  to  be  bom  qld  men.  And  as  to  our  ^iritual  states, 
after  conversion,  or  regeneration,  what  are  the  gifts  vouch- 
safed by  our  glorified  Lord  meant  for,  but  our  growth  to  a 
perfect  man?  Conversion,  'tis  true,  till  work  of  that  kind 
be  all  over,  perfects  the  whole  body;  but  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  grace,  perfects  each  particular  member 
or  part. 

And,  besides  the  improvement  of  habitual  principles, 
there  is  a  fulness  of  actual  duty  and  service,  to  be  to  our 
utmost  endeavoured,  that  we  may  stand  complete,  and  per- 
fect in  all  the  will  of  God,  CoL  iv.  13.  Eveti^  one  hath 
Ids  penauMj  his  allotment  of  work  and  time  assigned  him 
in  this  world,  though  some  come  not  into  the  vineyard  till 
the  eleventh  hour.  What  a  sharp  reproach  is  that,  (Rev. 
iii.  2.)  I  have  not  found  thy  worls  filled  up ! — How  glori- 
ous a  character  is  that  of  the  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
that  after  he  had— by  the  will  of  God— served  his  genera- 
tion, run  through  the  course  of  service,  which  the  Divine 
will  had  measured  out  to  him.  for  his  own  age  wherein  he 
lived,  he  at  length  so  seasonably  fell  asleep;  was  ^thered 
to  his  fathers,  as  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe.  This  is  the 
state  of  growth  and  service ;  the  other,  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion and  retribution.  And  to  improvement  and  progress, 
patience  is  necessary,  not  only  as  oeing  itself  a  part  of  our 
duty,  the  want  whereof,  therefore,  must  infer  a  maim;  but 
as,  also,  it  hath  influence  upon  all  other  parts,  and  without 
which,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  universal  languor  and 
debility  upon  the  whole  new  man ;  which  is  evident  from 
what  is  to  be  added.  'Tis  through  the  Lord  alone  we  aie  to 
make  mention  of  his  name,  Isa.  xzvi.  13.  Without  him 
we  can  do  nothing,  (John  zv.  5.)  neither  grow,  nor  serve. 
Therefore  further  is  our  patience  necessary, 

9.  That  so  our  communion  and  intercourse  with  God 
here,  according  as  in  oiir  present  state  we  are  capable,  mav 
be  continued,  and  his  communications  to  us  therein,  which 
we  daihr  need,  may  not  be  obstructed.  Herein'  lies  the 
verv  life  of  our  spirits,  a  continued  intercourse  between 
Goa  and  us.  But  of  this,  without  such  patience,  we  shall 
be  incapable.  See  how  the  e^ostle  argues,  (Heb.  zii.  9.) 
The  fathers  of  your  flesh  chastised  you,  and  you  ^ve  them 
reverence ;  how  much  more  shall  we  not  be  subject  to  the 
Father  of  our  spirits  and  livel  Shall  we  not  be  subject 
to  the  Father  of  our  spirits  1  We  must  remember,  that  he, 
whom  the  apostle  here  calls  l^  a  more  general  title,  the 
Father  of  spirits,  doth  elsewhere  vouch«ife  to  be  s^led 
(Numb,  xzvii.  16.)  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  A 
most  condescending  expression!  That  he,  who  hath  so 
innumerable  mjrriads  of  spirits,  whose  dwelling  is  not 
with  flesh,  replenishing  the  spacious  realms  and  regions 
of  li^ht  and  bliss  above,  should  also  not  disdain  to  own  a 
relation  to  this  inferior  sort  of  spirits,  that  are  so  meanly 
lodged,  even  in  frail  and  mortal  flesh ;  and  to  express  a  con- 
cem  about  them,  that  somewhat  of  tolerable  order  might 
be  preserved  among  them,  in  their  low  and  abject  state ; 
ana  therefore  allow  himself  to  be  called  the  God  of  such 
spirits !  This  is  admirable  vouchsafement.  And,  because 
he  is  (in  this  other  place)  generally  called  the  Fatfier  of 
spirits,  comprehendmg  these  with  tne  rest;  upon  both  ac- 
counts, it  belongs  to  him  by  prerogative,  to  determine  what 
spirits  shall  dwell  in  flesh,  and  what  shall  not ;  how  long 
any  such  spirits  shall  dwell  in  flesh,  and  when  they  shall  be 
removed,  and  taken  out  of  this  fleshly  state.  And  observe 
what  follows,  "  shall  we  not  be  subject  to  the  Father  of 
spirits,  and  liveT'  The  impatient  will  contend;  they  that 
cannot  bear  delay  will  quarrel,  and  Chat  will  be  deadly  to 
them.  If  we  be  not  subject,  we  cannot  live.  He  is  the  uni- 
versal Father  of  spirits;  all  spirits  are  his  ofi&pring.  And 
shall  not  he  determine  concerning  the  spirits  he  hath  made, 
which  shall,  and  how  long  they  shall,  inhabit  flesh :  as  well 
the  time,  as  the  thing  itself;  or  who  shall,  and  wno  shall 
not  1  It  is  his  pleasure,  that  my  spirit  should  so  long  ani- 
mate and  in&aoit  such  ajpiece  of  clay;  if  I  am  not  subject 
to  him,  I  shall  not  live.  Tnis  is  severely  monitory  I  and  ex- 


tends far.  It  admonishes  me  of  danger,  as  to  my  final  state. 
For  what  is  here  said,  hath  reference  to  what  is  after  said 
of  the  future  vision  or  God ;  and  our  association  to  the  in- 
numerable company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect;  whereof  want  of  the  patience  prescribed, 
(ver.  1.)  through  all  the  whole  race  set  before  us,  hazards 
our  falling  short.  But  how  are  we,  by  impatience,  endan- 
gered, as  to  our  final  and  eternal  state  of  life !  'Tis  inti- 
mated, that  without  being  patient,  and  subject,  we  cannot 
live  BOW.  Intercourse  wOl  oe  broken  off"  between  him  and 
OS ;  he  will  retire,  and  withhold  his  influence :  and  if  he 
do  so,  and  we  pine  away  in  our  sins,  how  shall  we  then 
live  1  (as  their  misgiving  hearts  presage,  Bzek.  xxxiiL  10.) 
But  if  spiritual  life  already  tail,  which  is  of  the  same 
Idnd  with  blessed  etemal  lifej  and  is  therein  perfected, 
what  shall  become  of  that  life  itself^  which  is  but  the  per- 
fection of  the  other  1  If  we  cannot  Uve  now,  how  shall  we 
live  eternally  1  If  not  a  day,  how  for  ever  1  'Tis  true,  we 
are  kept  by  the  power  of  God;  but  it  is,  through  futh, 
unto  salvation,  (1  Pet.  i.  5.)  and  faith  is  necessary  to  sap- 
port  our  patience,  as  hath  been  noted.  This  our  Saviour 
prayed  for  to  Peter,  that  amidst  all  his  winnowings,  his 
faitn  might  not  fail.  And  all  this  with  this  final  reference, 
that  we  might  be  followers  of  them,  who,  through  ftuth 
and  patience,  have  inherited  the  promises,  (Heb.  vi.  IS.) 
which  plainly  shows  what  is  God's  ordinary  method  of 
bringing  his  own,  at  last,  to  that  inheritance.  And  this,  in 
the  context,  which  we  were  last  considering,  (Heb.  zii.)  is 
copiously  illustrated  by  the  method  observed  in  families; 
wherein  a  pradent  father  cbnsiders  how  long  it  is  fit  a  son 
should  be  under  discipline,  whereof,  while  he  is  patient,  he 
is  under  paternal  care,  and  enjoys  tl^e  provisions  of  the 
family ;  but,  if  he  will  not  be  subject,  how  shall  he  live  1 
This  pradent  conduct  is  not  always  observed  by  the  fathers 
of  our  flesh.  They  use,  sometimes,  harsh  severities,  more 
for  their  own  pleasure,  and  to  gratify  their  own  passion, 
than  the  child^s  profit.  But  with  the  Father  of  spirits  no 
rash  passions  can  have  place.  He  only  designs  our  profit, 
and  improvement,  in  the  highest  and  most  excellent  land, 
i.  e.  to  make  us  partakers  ofhis  holiness ;  to  make  ns  more 
and  more  God-like,  and  fit,  at  length,  to  be  admitted  into 
the  presence  of  his  glory.  And  whereas  the  mere  defer- 
ring of  our  expected  felicity  is  some  chastiselnent  and  re- 
buke upon  us,  for  our  yet^sontinuing  impurities  and  dis- 
orders ;  there  are  also  other  afflictions  that  befall  us  in  this 
our  expecting  state,  which,  though  they  proceed  from  this 
worlds  hatred,  may  proceed  f^om  the  love  of  God,  and  are 
meant  to  work  out  for  us  greater  glory,  (2  Cor.  iv.  17.)  as 
now  they  lend  to  make  us  partakers,  in  a  greater  me 


of  his  holiness;  which,  as  it  is  his  nory,  will  be  ours;  and 
by  his  influence,  a  peaceful  fhdt  of  righteousness  accrues 
to  us,  and.grows  up  in  us,  upon  which  we  are  to  feed  and 
live.  Now  what  conversation  can  there  be  between  a  fa- 
ther in  a  family,  and  a  son  in  minority  and  under  disci- 
pline, but  by  wise  and  tender  care  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
and  the  dutiful  submission  of  the  latter  1  Or  can  the  son 
hope  the  sooner  to  come  by  his  inheritance,  by  wayward 
and  contentious  behaviour  towards  such  a  fiuher  1  Bo  that 
both  from  the  vrinciples  whence  such  patience  proceeds, 
and  the  ends  which  it  serves,  we  may  collect  the  neoessitj 
of  it  unto  every  serious  Christian. 

And  now  how  copious  use  might  we  make  of  so  impor- 
tant subject  1  But  we  must  contract.  We  may  learn  from  it, 

1.  The  desperate  condition  of  those  wretched  creatures, 
that  are  of  terrene  minds,  whose  hearts,  by  habitual  and 
prevailing  inclination,  cleave  to  this  earth,  and  this  earthly 
state.  They  can  apprehend  no  need  of  patience,  in  ex- 
pecting the  Dlessedness  of  heaven.  It  is  no  grievance  to 
them  not  to  partake  therein.  They  had  rather  live  where 
they  are ;  are  better  pleased  with  their  present  state  of  life. 
Tell  them  of  patience  in  waiting  for  the  heavenly  felicity ! 
'Tis  language  they  understand  not!  Oh  the  wretched 
state  of  those  forlom  souls,  whose  habimal  temper  makes 
them  incapable  of  the  exercise  or  need  of  this  patience ! 
It  may  be  said  indeed,  of  many  a  good  man,  that  he  dotk 
not  covet  death,  (which,  for  itsell,  no  man  can,)  but  it 
cannot  be  said  of  any  good  man.  that  he  doth  not  covet 
blessedness,  which,  m  a  general,  indeterminate  nodcm, 
every  man  covets.  But  there  is  no  truly  good  man,  none 
that  is  regenerate,  and  bom  of  God,  who  doth  not  partieu- 
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laAf  oo?et  that  wtierein  ble89edn«8B  trolj  lies,  and  doth 
ooosist.  For  aU  sach  are  begotten  to  the  lively  hope— K}f 
the  nndefiled  inheritance,  reserved  in  heaven  for  them, 
(1  Pet.  i.  3,  4.)  nor  can  be  supposed,  when  they  covet  bless- 
edness, not  to  covet  perfect  blessedness.  Such  may.  indeed, 
not  vet  covet  to  die ;  because  yet  they  may  be  unoer  some 
doubt  concerning  their  present  state  Gk)d-ward.  And  so 
such  a  one  doth  not  know,  whether,  if  he  die,  be  shall 
enter  upon  a  blessed  state,  or  no.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
it  cannot  be  said  of  any  good  man,  that  he  doth  not  covet 
to  be  blessed ;  though  for  that  single  reason,  because  he 
doubts  of  his  title  to  the  heavenly  blessedness,  he  covets 
not  death.  Therefore  that  doubt  doth  not  extinguish  his 
desire  of  blessedness,  but  suspends  onljr  the  desire  of  death, 
as  an  uncertain  way  to  it ;  Decause  it  is  equally  the  en- 
trance to  a  state  of  misery,  to  them  who  have  no  title  to 
blessedness,  as  it  is  unto  a  blessed  state,  to  them  that  have 
a  title.  And  concerning  their  present  title,  tbev  are  still 
in  doubt;  which  way  they  hope,  by  Divine  assistance,  if 
they  have  more  time,  may  yet  be  gamed.  Whereas,  upon 
supposition  that  doubt  were  removed,  they  would  be  glad 
to  be  gone.  But  this  is  their  miserable  case,  whose  hearts 
cleave  to  this  earth,  that  they  prefer  it  before  all  the  bless- 
edness and  glory  of  heaven;  and  rather  bless  themselves 
from  it,  than  desire  to  be  blessed  by  it.  If  thev  can  but 
live  pleasantly,  and  as  long  as  they  would  do  nere,  take 
heaven,  and  all  the  blessedness  and  glory  of  it,  that  will 
Ibr  them !  I  would  fain  have  ypu  apprehend  the  deplora- 
ble condition  of  such  men,  upon  sunarv  accounts. 

1.  Their  temper  differs  from  that  or  all  the  chfldren  of 
God;  they  are  quite  of  another  complexion  from  the 
whole  family  that  beloncs  to  him.  For  all  that  are  the 
SODS  of  God,  as  thejr  are  bora  firom  above,  {iptaBtv^  John  iii. 
3.)  they  are  born  with  a  disposition  heavenward.  There- 
fore, it  such  a  man  could  but  view,  and  behold  himself,  he 
could  not  but  cry  out,  affrighted  and  amazed,  Gk>d  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  I  what  sort  of  creatare  am  11  if  God  be  not 
mercifbl  to  me,  to  change  me.  his  mercy  can  never  own 
me  for  his ;  I  am  quite  of  a  different-  make  fVom  all  that 
ever  had  leave  to  call. him  Father !  They  all  love  heaven 
more  than  earth,  and  I  love  earth  more  than  heaven  1 
That  a  man's  own  temper  should  distinguish  him  from  all 
the  Divine  offiroringl  Methinks  it  should  be  considered 
with  dread  ana  horror  I  That  there  should  be  a  sort  of 
men  in  this  world,  that  are  all  lovers  of  Gk>d,  as  their  best 
good,  and  longing  to  be  at  home  with  him  in  the  heavenly 
state,  and  I  to  be  severed  from  them  all !  My  heart  being 
strange  to  him,  and  alwavs  tending  downward !  This  is 
a  dismal  thing ;  a  sad  reflection  to  anv  one,  that  can,  and 
will  reiect ;  and  be  so  true  to  himself;  as  to  own  this  to  be 
his  sense,  "  I  had  rather  live  amidst  the  vanities  of  this 
World,  than  partake  in  the  glories  of  heaven !  I  had  rather 
please  my  Hesh  and  sense  on  earth,  than  enjoy  the  felicity 
of  saints  euid  angels  above  f"  A  fearful  case !  For  now 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  character,  belonging  to 
Aoly  men,  of  standing  in  sensible  need  of  patience,  that 
you  may  inherit  the  promise !  nor, 

9l  Can  you  inherit.  For  as  all,  so  only,  God's  children 
an  his  heirs.  They  are  no  heirs  who  are  not  his  children. 
Cast  oat  the  bondwoman  and  her  son;  he  cannot  inherit 
with  the  son  of  the  promise.  The  children  of  Jerusalem 
above  are  free;  the  rest  are  slaves.  Can  it  be  thought 
worthy  of  Qod  to  have  bondmen,  and  slaves  to  vile  ter- 
rene afieetions,  for  his  sonsi  can  they  inherit  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven^  that  never  loved,  desired,  or  chose  it;  that 
always  preferred  this  earth  before  it  1  Can  any  be  brought 
to  heaven  violently,  whether  they  will  or  no  f  Whoever 
have  come  thither,  first  sought  it,  as  the  better  country. 
Therefore  God  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  Gk>d, 
(Heb.  xi.  16.)  which  implies  he  would  be  ashamed  to  be 
caUed  the  God  of  an  earthly-minded  generation  of  men. 
And  will  he  ever  do  the  thing  that  he  would  be  ashamed 
of  1  so  ignominious  a  thing  as  to  take  base  sons  of  the 
earth  into  his  kingdom  (who  may  all  say  in  regno  noH  tu- 
mtu,  we  are  6on»  of  Hi  kingdom  we  belong  to)  for  his  chil- 
dren and  heirs  1 

3.  Notwithstanding  their  obstinate  inclination  and  ad- 
herence to  this  earth,  they  still  live  in  the  continual  fear  of 
being  reoEioved  out  of  it,  viz,  if  they  bethink  themselves. 
And  what  sort  of  felicity  is  that,  that  can  be  blasted  and 


extinguished  by  a  thought!  that  depends  aily  upon  a 
present  forgetfhlness !  jQEow  afflicting  a  misery  to  be 
united  in  affection  with  that,  as  my  best  good,  which  I 
continually  fisar  to  lose,  and  to  have  rent  away  from  me ! 

4.  Such  addictedness  to  this  earth,  t.  e.  the  desire  of  a 
perpetual  abode  here;  which  is  the  complexion  of  all 
earthly-minded  men.  who  herein  never  limit  themselves : 
but  should  they  live  nere  never  so  many  ages,  they  would 
be  always  of  tne  same  mind,  I  say,  their  eaitbiy  propen- 
sion  is  liable  to  be  encountered  continually,  not  with  fear 
only,  but  despair;  and  is  therefore  most  vain,  irrational, 
absurd,  and  tormenting  to  themselves.  Vain,  for  it  contri- 
butes nothing  to  their  end.  Can  any, man's  adhe5don  to 
this  earth,  be  it  never  so  peremptory,  perpetuate,  or  pro- 
long his  abode  upon  it  1  Irrational,  for  what  is  there  in 
this  state  itself,  lo  be  alleged  as  a  plausible  reason,  why 
(me  should  desire  it  to  be  everlasting  1  Absurd,  for  it  is  to 
set  one's  heart  upon  a  known  impossibility.  What  can  be 
more  ludicrous,  than  to  contend  with  necessity,  which  will 
at  last  be  too  hard  for  me  1  to  cherish  a  desire  in  my  souL 
wherein  I  know  I  must  at  length  be  disappointed  ?  And 
it  cannot,  in  the  issue,  but  be  tormenting,  and  even  in  the 
foresight  of  it;  fear  afflicts,  but  despair  cannot  do  less 
than  torment.  How  amazing  is  the  forethought  of  bedng 
plucked  away  from  one's  dwelling-place ;  rooted  out  from 
the  land  of  the  living !  (Psal.  Iii.  o.)  An  immortal  spirit 
torn  out  of  mortal  flesh,  unto  which  'tis  now,  however,  so 
inwardly  connaturalized,  as  to  have  no  thought,  but  with 
abhorrence,  of  any  odier  state  or  dwelling!  That  one's 
soul  should  sit  trembling  on  the  lip,  and  muttering,  "  I  fain 
would  stay,  but  must  go,  and  leave  behind  me  whatsoever 
I  loved  be^  f  and  not  only  quit  all  my  former  known  de- 
lights and  wonts,  but  pass  into  unknown  darkness  and 
woes !"  Animula  vagula^  blandula^  4^.  (as  he  desperately) 
Omy  poor  wanderinf^,  self-JUUtering  souly  whither  art  thtm 
goififi— into  what  dismal,  horrid  places,  where  thou  shalt 
noti'est  as  thou  wast  wont ! 

That  a  man  should  thus  recocmt  with  himself;  I  have 
had  my  good  things  I  my  pleasant  days  are  all  over,  never 
to  return  more  1  And  now  must  I  finish  them  by  so  vio- 
lent a  death !  Driven  away  (as  the  wicked  is  said  to  be) 
out  of  light  into  darkness,  and  chased  out  of  the  worlcL 
John  xviii.  5,  18.  How  calamitous  is  this  case!  And 
how  much  the  more,  that  it  scarce  leaves  room  for  a 
rational,  or  even  for  a  religious  pity.  For  we  read  in  the 
mentioned  Psal.  Iii.  when  we  are  told,  ver.  5.  of  God's 
plucking  and  footing  such  out  of  their  dwelling-place,  Ac. 
That  the  righteous  shall  see  and  fear,  and  laugh  at  them. 
At  once  they  reverence  God,  and  deride  them,  ver.  6. 
And  are  justified  herein  by  what  follows,  ver.  7.  Lo. 
this  is  the  man  that  made  not  God  his  strength,  but  trusted 
in  the  abundance  of  his  riches,  and  strengthened  himseU 
in  his  wickedness,  viz.^  that  he  acted  so  foolish  a  part,  in 
so  plain  a  case ;  imagining,  that  wealth  and  wickedness, 
in  conjunction,  could  signify  more  than  all  the  mercy  and 
justice  of  a  Deity !  And  did  therefore  that  ridiculous 
thin^,  so  deservedly  to  be  laughed  at  by  all  that  are  wise 
andjust,  as  to  attempt  by  so  much  earth  to  fill  up  the  room 
of  God !  That  a  reasonable  and  immortal  mmd  should 
place  its  supreme  desire  upon  a  terrene  good,  from  which 
It  shortly  must  be  plucked  away,  against  the  strongest 
reluctance !  •  Veneration  of  the  Divine  nemesis  overcomes 
compassion  in  this  case.  Pity  towards  them  is  not  ex- 
tinguished, but  its  exercise  suspended  only,  by  religion 
towards  God. 

5.  This  temper  of  mind  (which  ought  to  signify  with 
professed  Christians)  hath  in  it  a  downright  repugnancy 
unto  whole  Christianity.  For  consider,  and  compare 
thinffs.  Here  is  a  heart  cleaving  to  this  earth :  but  did 
Qhnst  establish  his  religion  to  plant  men  in  the  earth  1 
'W'as  it  not  to  prepare  them  for  heaven,  and  then  translate 
them  thither  1  He  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring 
us  to  God,  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  And  he  hath  redeemed  us  to 
God  by  his  blood.  Rev.  v.  9.  And  to  deliver  us  from  this 
present  world,  OiX.  i.  4.  His  kingdom,  in  the  whole  con- 
stitution and  frame  of  it,  is  avowedly  not  of  this  world ; 
but  terminates  upon  etemi^,  and  an  everlasting  state. 
And,  therefore,  tney  that  mmd  earthly  thinss,  are  said  to 
be  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  Phil.  iii.  W,  19.  Their 
whole  business  is  nothing  «lae  bat  fightinf  against,  tilting 
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at  the  cross!  t.  e.  counteractinj^  the  design  for  whieh 
Christ  Was  crucified.  And  can  it  enter  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  any  man,  that  hath  not  forfeited  the  repate  of  an 
intelligent  creature,  or  quite  lost  his  understanding ;  or 
(if  he  retain  any  thing  of  reason)  that  hath  not  abandoned 
his  religion:  to  think,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  come 
down  tcom  neaven,  and  die  on  earth,  to  counteract  him- 
self, or  only  to  procure,  that  such  as  we  might  be  rich 
men,  be  iu  friendship  with  this  world  and  enmihr  with 
Godl  here  live,  eat,  drink,  trade,  gather  wealtn;  and 
forget  who  made  us,  and  redeemed  us  with  his  blood? 
Was  this  the  end  for  which  the  world  was  to  be  Christian- 
izedl  and  Christianity  set  up  among  men?  and  for  the 
founding  whereof,  the  Head  and  Author  of  this  profession 
died  upon  the  cross  1  What  an  insolent  absurdity  is  it  in 
such  as  call  themselyes  Christians,  to  live  in  so  open,  con- 
nnual,  and  direct  opposition  to  the  very  end  for  which 
Christ  died. 

6.  And  in  the  mentioned  case,  their  veij  frame  carries 
with  it  a  direct  opposition  and  contradiction  to  their  own 
profession,  i.  e.  supposing  they  live  under  the  gospel,  and 
profess  the  Christian  religion.  They  fight  not  only  against 
Christ,  even  dying,  but  themselves.  And  this  is  that 
which  the  apostle  considers  with  so  deep  sense,  and  ten- 
derness, in  that  mentioned,  Phil.  iii.  There  are  some,  of 
whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  weeping, 
they  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ— they  mind  earthly 
things.  But,  in  opposition  to  menofahis  character,  he 
adds,  Our  conversation  is  in  heaven.  All  runs  into  this 
at  last,  they  that  are  Christians  indeed,  have  their  conver- 
sation in  heaven.  I  now  tell  you  of  these  earthly-minded 
ones,  even  weeping,  that  they  unchristian  themselves! 
What  compassion  doth  it  challenge !  to  see  men  baptized 
into  Christ's  death :  to  behold  immortal  spirits  united  with 
bodies  washed  with  pure  water,  therein  renouncing  this 
world,  and  all  its.  pollutions,  vet  sunk  into  carnality! 
buried  in  flesh !  where  they  should  but  dwell ;  living  under 
the  gospel,  where  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light, 
regardless  of  immortal  life ;  afraid  to  die,  yet  void  of  any 
inclination  to  the  way  of  living  for  ever !  And  that  while 
they  pretend  to  it.  and  do  reaUy  love  their  deaths  which 
their  profession  obliges  them  to  shun,  and  dread  I  (Prov. 
viii.  345.)  So  are  they  made  up  of  contradictions,  and  in- 
consistencies with  themselves  1  In  the  forementioned  con- 
text, (Phil,  iii.)  the  way  and  course  of  walking,  which  the 
blessed  apostle  observed,  and  lamented  with  tears,  was 
such,  as  none  of  them  that  took  it  could  be  supposed  to 
avow.  They  were  not  professed  enemies  to  Christ  and 
Christianity,  of  whom  he  complains.  It  could  be  no  sur- 
prise to  him,  or  Strang  thing,  to  see  men  practise  accord- 
mg  to  their  known  pnnciples.  But  that  enmity  to  Christ, 
and  his  great  design,  should  appear  in  the  lives  of  Chris- 
tians, pierced  his  very  soul;  and  the  more  for  what  .tiiere 
follows  : 

7.  That  their  end  will  be  destruction.  For  they  were 
to  be  treated,  and  dealt  with  at  last,  not  according  to  what 
they  did  falsely  pretend,  but  what  they  truly  were ;  besides, 
that  their  destruction  naturally  follows  their  earthly  incli- 
nation. They  have  that  death-mark  upon  them,  which  is 
also  the  true  cause  why  they  cannot  live.  All  their  de- 
signs and  inclinations  terminate  upon  earth,  that  hath 
nothing  in  it  that  soub  can  live  by ;  and  they  are  enemies 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  t.  e.  to  ihe  design  of  bis  death  there- 
on, in  compliance  wherewith  stands  their  very  life.  For, 
if  they  are  crucified  with  him,  they  live,  Ghil.  ii.  90.  The 
love  of  this  world  must  be  deadly  to  them  excluding  Di- 
vine love,  which  is  their  life.  In  the  same  degrees  where- 
in this  world,  and  all  worldly  lusts,  are  crucified  by  the 
cross  of  Christ,  (Qal.  vi.  14.)  their  true  life  is  renewed  and 
improved.  Who  can  think  less  is  meant  by  saying  so  ex- 
pressly, to  be  carnally  minded  is  death— to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life,  and  peace  1  Rom.  viii.  6.  When  death  is 
consummate,  and  finished,  their  lusts  grown  mature,  and 
wanting  external  objects,  turn  inward  with  most  intense 
fury,  as  never-dying  worms,  on  the  miserable  creature 
itself;  here  is  the  fiuness  of  death ! 

8.  Their  destruction  must  be  so  much  the  more  grievous 
for  havinf  lived  under  the  Gospel,  where  the  state  and  the 
way  of  lue  are  so  plainly  revealed.  There  God's  design 
is  laid  open,  only  to  continue  them  under  such  a  dispen- 


sation here,  as  the  meoM  of  diaeorery,  mA  eMnaiai,to 
reveal  heaven  to  them,  and  prepare  and  fit  them  for  the 
heavenly  state,  that  they  may  seasonably  be  removed 
thither.  But  this  would  never  enter  into  theu  hearts,  while 
the  amusements  of  their  present  earthly  state  have  more 
powerfully  diverted  them,  disposed  them  to  dream  and 
trifle  away  the  precious  hours  of  their  cospel-day,  rather 
than  improve  them  to  their  proper  end.  To  have  their 
spirits  remain  unimpressed  by  the  Gospel;  they  have  got 
nothing  by  it,  of  what  is  intended,  and  aimed  at :  to  have 
lived  so  many  years,  twenty^  thirtv,  forty  yeais,  or  more, 
under  the  Go^l,  and  have  got  nothmgof  a  conespoodou 
frame  to  so  glorious  a  ministration :  a  Gospel,  whieh  esUs 
men  to  Godns  eternal  kin^om  and  glory,  to  be  so  defeated 
of  its  great  design  1  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  fori  That 
is  the  final  term  of  this  call,  viz.  the  eternal  kingdom,  and 
glory  of  God,  1  Thess.  ii.  13.  1  Pet.  v.  10.  He  calls  to 
repentance,  faith,  and  holiness,  and  to  the  fellowship  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ :  but  the  ultimate  term  of  this  calling  is, 
his  eternal  kingdom,  and  glory,  and  by  Jesus  Christy  as  it 
is  there  expressed,  and  from  the  all  or  fulness  of  graee; 
the  God  of  all  grace.  But  now.  to  have  an  ear  inmciblj 
deaf  to  this  call,  that  stones  might  as  well  have  been  oaUed 
to  heaven,  clogs  of  earth  to  turn  themselves  into  stars,  and 
fix  themselves  in  the  highest  orbs ;  what  a  deplorable  case 
is  this !  what  serious  heart  would  it  not  melt,  and  dissolve 
into  tears,  that  fhnn  under  such  a  Gospel  souls  should  he 
dropping  down  into  perdition  continually,  and  we  have  no 
way  to  help  it!  And  if  this  be  a  compassioDable  rase  to 
them  that  oehold  it,  their  misery  is  great  that  shall  endure 
it. 

Great,  if  we  consider  how  ^reat  the  salvation  wis 
which  they  neglected.  Great,  if  it  be  considered,  how  pro- 
voking the  anront  was  to  its  great  prime  Revealei,  as 
well  as  Author,  which  began  to  be  spokim  by  the  Lord; 
and  the  divine  attestation  afibrded  to  the  after-publisheis, 
bein^  confirmed  bv  them  that  heard  him ;  God  also  bear- 
ing them  witness,  Beb.  ii.  3, 4.  Whereupon  it  is  demand- 
ed, how  can  the  neglecters  escape  1  Great,  if  we  consider 
their  odious  and  ignominious  comparison,  and  preference 
of  the  vanities  of  this  earth,  to  the  Divine  and  heavenly 
glory !  And  add,  that  they  perish  in  sight  of  this  giorions 
state ;  not  far  from  the  langdom  of  God !  having  it  in 
view! 

8.  Let  us  see,  on  the  contrary  hand,  the  blessedness  of 
them,  whose  hearts  are  supremely,  set  upon  the  heavenly 
felicity ;  and  who.  therefore^  only  need  patience,  that  they 
may  wait  till  God  sees  fit  to  translate  them  to  it.  There 
are  many  thinp  to  be  considered  here. 

1.  Their  spirits  are  attempered  to  the  heavenly  state ; 
hereopon  they  may  daily  reflect,  and  view  the  kingdom  of 
God  begun  within  them,  ^nd  live  in  a  very  pleasant,  com- 
formble  expectation,  that  the  first-fmita  will  be  followed 
by  a  blessea  harvest;  that  the  kingdom  within  them,  ocn- 
sisting  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoau 
(Rom.  xiv.  17.)  will  issue  in  their  being  at  last  received 
into  a  most  perfectly  glorious  kini^om :  that  be,  who  is 
working  them  for  that  self-same  thing,  (the  state,  wherein 
mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  !&,)  hath  given  then 
the  earnest  of  the  Spirit,  and  thereby  assured  to  them  the 
inheritance  itself,  3  Cor.  v.  4, 5. 

2.  They  feel,  therefore,  within  themselves,  that  their 
patience  is  not  indifierence ;  much  lees,  that  it  imports 
aversion  to  the  state  they  profess  to  be  waiting  for;  that 
they  love  not  this  present  worid,  and  are  loth  to  leave  it. 
Herein  communing  with  themselves,  they  can  appeal  u> 
the  kind  eye  of  their  gracious  Lord ;  and  say,  thou  know- 
est  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  Ilore  thee :  and  that  widk 
so  superlative  a  love,  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  this 
world,  which  they  would  not  willingly  leave,  to  be  with 
him,  as  that  whicn  for  themselves,  and  considering  their 
own  interest  only,  they  count  to  be  Wt  of  all.  Wheraipon 
also,  therefore, 

3.  Their  hearts  will  bear  them  this  testimony,  that  their 
expectation  with  patience  is  underq^ood,  and  designed  hv 
them,  as  their  duty.  They  exercise  it  in  compliance  wiui 
the  Divine  pleasure.  They  dare  not  prescribe  to  him  aboot 
the  time,  when  he  will  take  them  up.  He  enables  them 
patiently  to  wait,  as  having  formed  their  hearts  to  a  goven- 
ahle  temper,  and  to  be  salqect  to  the  Father  of  spirits 
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God  of  the  apirits  of  all  flesh,  it  musthelong  to  him  to  de- 
teimine,  both  what  spirits  shall  sojourn  in  flesh,  and  what 
ahall  not;  as  also  to  limit  the  time  of  their  abode  diere: 
how  longthe^  shall  continae  in  that  mean  dwelline^  and 
when  thejT  shall  leave  it.  Conscience  of  doty,  in  this  very 
case,  is  in  itself  a  pleasant  reflection,  and  sensation! 
Whence  it  appearing,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  daty;  this  is 
forther  to  be  ccmsidmd  by  them, 

4.  That  their  very  expectation  itself  will  be  rewarded ; 
tlnC  since  they  were  willing  to  wait,  thooghth^  had  real, 
▼ivid  desires  to  be  dissolTed,  and  to  be  with  C5hnst;  and 
that  their  willingness  to  wait  was  not  idle,  but  conjunct 
with  a  wxllingness  also  to  serve  him  in  this  world,  they 
shall  have  so  mach  the  more  ample  reward  in  heavm ; 
their  very  heaven  itself  will  be  so  much  the  more  grateftd ; 
and  they  shall  have  so  much  the  more  abundant  entrance 
into  the  everlasting  kingdotn  and  iflozy .  They  may,  there- 
fore, encourage  themselves  from  that  consolatory  exhorta- 


shall  not  be.in  vain  in  the  Lord.  And  if  no  part  of  that 
work  shall  be  in  vain,  nothing  of  it,  according  to  that  con- 
neauon  which  the  ffrace  of  God  hath  settled  between  work 
and  reward,  shall  be  without  its  recompense;  nor  conse- 
^ently  any  part  of  that  time,  in  this  our  state  of  expecta- 
tion, which  we  had  for  the  doing  of  such  work,  shall  pass 
without  its  relative  consideration  thereto;  if  <mly  we  nad 
opportunity  to  give  one  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple,  in 
me  name  of  a  disciple. 

Therefore,  to  shut  up  all :  let  us  now  apply  and  bend 
onnelves  to  this  one  thing ;  to  get  into  .such  a  temper  of 
floul,  as  that  we  may  find,  and  feel,  we  need  patience  to 
wait  for  the  blessedness  or  heaven.  If  we  do  not  sensibly 
need  patience,  we  are  dead,  there  is  no  life  in  us.  If  we 
live  that  life  that  tends  towards  Qod,  and  will  end  in  eter- 
nal life,  that  life  will  have  sense  belonging  to  itf  and  that 
sense  will  make  us  feel  our  need  of  patience ;  we  shall 
wait,  not  like-stupid  stocks,  but  like  obedient  children. 
And  when  we  see  this  to  be  the  genuine  temper  of  a  Chris- 
tian snirit,  how  uneasy  should  it  be  to  us,  not  to  be  able  to 
say.  Blessed  be  God,  it  is  our  temper  I  which,  if  we  do 
fino,  our  own  sense  not  letting  us  doubt,  that,  upon  the 
nientioned  aoeoont,  we  need  patience ;  our  next  care  must 
be,  that  we  have  it;  which  will  not  exclude  our  feeling 
the  need  of  it.  For  when  we  find,  that  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  in  some  eompetent  measure,  we  have  it,  our  sense 
of  the  need  of  it  will  not  cease,  i.  e.  we  shall  never  account 
that  we  have  it  as  «n  unnecessary  or  needless  thing.  We 
shall,  indeed,  truly  judge,  with  just  gratitude,  that  we  do 
not  altogether  want  it;  but  shall  apprehend  we  need  It 
still,  as  that  we  cannot  be  without.  Yea,  and  the  more  we 
have  of  it,  and  are  under  its  dominion  and  possessive 
power,  the  more  we  shall  apprehend  its  value  and  excel- 
leney,  and  how  needful  it  is  to  us.  But  that  when  we 
feel  our  need,  we  may  not  be  destitute  of  it,  ought  to  be 
onr  great  and  very  prmcipal  care.  Nor  are  we  to  content 
onrselves  with  the  mere  self-indulgent  opinion,  that  we 
Mive  it  laid  up  (as  in  a  napkin)  in  the  dull  and  lazy  habit ; 
but  must  take  care,  that  we  have  it  in  act  and  exercise ; 
which  is  the  express  import  of  that  apostolical  exhortation, 
James  i.  4.  X^t  patience  have  its  perfect  work,  q.  d,  take 
care,  not  merely,  that  jron  have  the  principle;  as  where 
one  good  and  holv  principle  belongiuj^  to  the  new  creature 
to,  there  all  flu« ;  out  that  we  have  it  in  its  present  use  and 
operation,  or  in  an  acVual  promptitude,  and  readiness  for 
use  and  exercise,  as  the  ocdasicm^  that  call  for  it  shall 
occur;  that  then  we  be  not  as  men  of  might  that  (though 
not  supposed  to  want)  cannot  find  their  hands,  i.  e,  have 
them  not  ready  for  present  use. 

Moreover,  we  are  here  also  to  consider,  that  though 
patience  is  needfU  as  that  text  imports,  upon  the  account 
of  mere  absentee,  and  expectation  of  the  good,  t.  e,  princi- 
pally the  final  blessedness  contained  in  the  promise;  and 
that  this  alone  is  a  true  ground,  upon  which  patience  is 
necessary,  if  we  look  upon  the  case  abstractly,  andin^it, 
«r  in  the  theoric,  and  contemplation :  yet  when  we  come 
to  the  exercise  of  patience,  we  actually  find  no  such  case, 
wherein  the  expectation  of  this  pronused  good  is  alone ; 


hnt  varioQsly  complicated  with  manysthsr  oMamtt,  fa 
this  our  present  state,  while  we  dwell  in  such  a  world,  and 
in  such  bodies,  that  must  increase  our  need  of  patience. 
For,  taking  the  whole  matter,  as  may  be  said,  in  concretOf 
and  as  comprehending  all  onr  present  circumstances,  we 
may  be  put  to  expect  the  promised  good,  under  much  suf- 
fermg  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  a  good  conscience,  as  is 
simiiled  in  this  context,  ver.  39, 33,  34.  Enduring  a  great 
figbt  of  afilictions— made  gazing  stocks,  by  reproaches  on 
ourselves,  and  as  the  companions  of  others  so  used— suf- 
fering the  spoiling  of  our  goods,  even  our  all,  as  to  this 
world;  so  as  nethmg  shall  remain  to  us,  but  the  (expected) 
better,  the  ^enduring  heavenly  substance.  And  we  may 
thus  be  obliged  to  expect,  amidst  great  bodilv  pains  and 
languishingB,  the  concussions  and  shakings  of  onr  earthly 
tabemaeles,  while,  as  yet,  they  come  not  down;  the  outr 
ward  man  daily  perishing,  but  we  know  not  how  long  it 
will  be  ere  it  actually  perish ;  besides,  the  more  grievous 
distempers  of  the  in#ard  man,  that  not  beinr  so  sensibly 
renewed,  as  with  many  it  is  not,  day  by  day,  3  Cor.  iv.  16. 
And  thus,  if  we  had  not  others'  burdens,  we  are  burden 
enough  to  ourselves.  Whereupon,  the  greater  our  need  of 
patience  is,  the  more  earnestly  we  should  endeavour  for 
It  And  we  are  to  use  very  earnest  endeavours  in  order 
hereto,  both  with  God,  and  with  ourselves. 

WiUi  CMf  by  incessant  prayer,  as  the  God  of  all  grace ; 
that,  as  the  apostle  speaks  in  another  instance,  we  may 
abound  in  this  grace  also.  Another  apostle,  St.  James,  (ch. 
i.  4,  5.)  speaks  of  this  Christian  excellency  under  the  name 
of  wisdom.  ^Tis  plain  he  so  intends ;  for  having  (ver.  4.) 
given  the  exhortation.  Let  patience  have  itsperfect  work — 
he  subjoins;  (ver.  5.)  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  i.e,  as  is 
evident,  this  wisdom,  patiently  to  acquiesce  in  the  Divine 
pleasure,  under  whatsoever  exercises,  or  of  what  continu- 
ance soever ;  than  which  no  part  of  wisdom  can  be  more 
necessary,  or  any  thing  more  apparently  wise.  But  we 
see  what  nis  further  direction  is  upon  that  supposition,  if 
any  man  lack  this  *wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  or  God,  Ac, 
Agreeably  whereto  he  is  pleased  to  be  styled  the  Gk)d  of 
patience,  (Rom.  xv.  5.)  to  let  us  know  whether,  in  this 
apprehended  and  felt  necessi^,  our  great  resort  must  be. 
And  how  kind  and  compassionate  is  the  encouragement 

r'ven  in  the  following  words  of  that  former  text,  James  i. 
that  he  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ; 
is  not  apt  to  reproach  frail  creatures  with  the  folly  of  their 
impatient  frettmgs,  but  freely,  upon  their  request,  to  give 
them  that  composure  of  mind  which  may  show  them  to  be 
truly  wise;  and  wherein  their  wisdom  doth  eminently 
consist.  Moreover,  we  find  that  elsewhere  experience  is 
appealed  to  for  further  encouragement,  and  as  a  demon- 
stration of  God's  faithfulness  in  this  case,  1  Cor.  x.  13. 
No  temptation  hath  befallen  you  but  what  is  common  to 
man,  or  incident  to  our  present  state,  and  for  the  bearing 
whereof  you  had  divine  support.  And  God  isfaithltil,  who 
will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted,  or  tried,  above  what  you 
are  able,  or  b^ond  the  ability  which  he  will  graciously 
afibrd  you ;  but  win,  with  the  trial,  make  a  way  to  escape, 
that  you  be  able  to  bear  it ;  i.  e.  such  a  way  of  escape, 
as  will  not  avoid  bearing, bat  consist  with  it;  and  wherein 
a  vouchsafed  ability  to  bear  shall  consist;  so  as  that  you 
come  ofi*  unharmea,  and  without  real  ^hurt  or  prejudice. 
And  since  patience  is  this  ability  to  bear,  how  reasonable 
is  iij  with  a  filial  faith  and  confidence,  to  supplicate  for  it. 
Yet,  as  we  are  thus  by  fervent  prayer  to  strive  and 
wrestle  with  God ;  it  will  argue  we  are  STossly  neglectful, 
or  very  ignorant  of  God's  usual  methods  of  communicat- 
ing his  gracious  assistances,  if  also  we  do  not,  by  proper 
and  suitable  means,  strive,  and  take  pains  with  ourselves, 
that  we  may  obtain  what  we  pray  for.  And  nothing  can 
be  more  suitable  to  reasonable  creatures,  that  are  not  to 
be  wrought  upon  as  stocks  or  stones,  out  as  men  and 
Christians,  capable  of  consideration  and  thought ;  and  of 
sudi  thoughts  and  considerations,  as  God's  own  word, 
which  we  profess  to  believe,  hath  given  ground  for;  ox 
which  considerations  there  are  mluiy,  wherewith  we  should 
urge  our  own  souls  to  the  exercise  of  such  patience  as' the 
present  case  calls  for:  i.e.  while  as  yet  we  are  to  continue 
expectants,  waiting  his  time,  for  our  receiving  thepromise. 
In  this  way  we  should  therefore  commime.  and  discourse 
this  matter  with  ounelves:  Am  not  I  God's  ereahire,  the 
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trork of  his  handsl  Halh  he  not  giyen  me  breath  and 
being  1  Was  it  not  &r  his  pleasure,  or  by  his  will,  that  I, 
with  the  rest  of  his  creatures,  am  and  was  created  1  Did  it 
not  depend  upon  his  will,  whether  I  should  be  or  not  be  1 
have  any  place  in  his  creation  1  be  any  thing  or  nothing 
for  ever  1  Did  not  his  own  free  choice  determine  in  what 
rank  or  order  of  creatures  I  should  bejplaced  1  Whether 
among  frogs,  toads,  serpents,  or  men  1  Could  I  choose  my 
place  and  station  in  the  creation  of  Qod  1  How  faronrable 
a  Fouchsafement  was  it,  that  he  made  me  a  creature  capsr 
ble  of  thought,  of  desi^,  of  felicity,  of  immortality,  and 
•temal  lifel  of  receiving  such  a  promise,  as  I  am  now 
expecting  to  be  accomplisned  and  fulfilled  unto  me  f  What 
could  be  considered  here  but  the  good  pleasure  of  God's 
goodness  1  How  impossible  was  it  that  no  arbitrary  and 
TOjral  bounty  should  be  prescribed  unto!  And  shall  I 
not  now  wait  with  patience  for  the  final  result  and  issue 
of  itl 

But  how  overpowering  a  consideration  should  it  be 
with  me,  to  think,  I  am  not  only  his  creature,  but  one  that 
had  ofiended  him^  and  how  unexpressibly  what  I  expect 
is  above  the  condition  of  a  revolted  creature !  One  fallen 
ttom  Godl  in  rebellion  against  him!  and  by  nature  a 
child  of  wrath  1  One  engaged  in  the  common  conspiracy 
of  the  apostate  sons  of  Adam,  against  their  sovereign 
rightful  Lord  1  that  were  agreed,  in  ond  sense,  to  say 
to  Gk>d,  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge 
of  thy  ways :  and  wete  all  best  pleased,  to  be  as  without 
God  m  the  world  I  Whence  is  it  to  me !  one  of  that  vile, 
degenerate,  rebellious  crew !  that  a  promise  should  be  be- 
fore me,  and  in  view,  pointed  at  me,  (as  it  is  to  all  that 
do  not  disbelieve  or  despise  it)  of  entering  into  the  blessed 
rest  of  God  himself!  Heb.  iv.  1.  Or,  according  to  the 
nearer  and  more  immediate  reference  of  the  words  we 
have  in  hand,  chap.  z.  ver.  34.  of  having  in  heaven  the 
better  and  enduring  substance!  And  shaU  I  not  patiently 
wait  for  it  1  Why  am  I  so  over  hasty,  to  snatch  at  what  I 
am  but  dutifully  to  receive!  and  with  highest  adniiration, 
of  the  rich  grace  of  the  glorious  Giver  1 

Is  the  gift  itself  wholly  in  his  power,  an4  not  the  timel 
Did  it  not  entirely  depend  upon  nis  pleasure,  to  give,  or 
not  to  spve  1  And  doth  it  not  as  much  belong  to  him  to 
determine  when  his  gift  shall  take  place  1  Ls  the  substance 
in  his  choice,  and  not  the  circumstance  1  The  thing  itself 
was  infinitdy  abov^  expectation;  and  shall  it  now  be 
grievous  to  expect  the  appointed  time  1  There  was  a  time 
and  state  of  things,  when  with  me,  an  offender,  an  ob- 
stinate, impenitent  rebel,  no  other  expectation  could  re- 
main, but  of  wrath,  and  fiery  indignation.  It  is  of  mere 
gracious  vouchsafement  that  I  comfortably  expect  at  all ; 
and  shall  I  count  it  a  hardship,  that  I  am  not  presently 
told  how  long  ?  And  how  relieving  a  thing  should  it  be 
against  the  weariness  of  such  an  expectation,  that  so  great  a 

food  is  sure  at  last,  viz.  as  that  contained  in  the  promise ! 
*or  is  not  he  ftuthful  who  hath  promised  1  And  hath  he 
not  so  graciously  condescended,  as  to  add  to  his  promise 
his  oath,  that  by  two  immutable  things,  by  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  God  to  lie,  the  heirs  of  promise  might  have 
strong  consolation?  Heb.  vi.  17,  18.  And  ^en  this 
assurance  is.  given  to  the  heirs  of  promise,  ver.  17.  t.  e.  to 
the  regenerate;  for  if  children  then  heirs,  Rom.  viii.  17. 
nothing  can  he  surer  than  this,  in  the  general,  that  all  that 
are  regenerate,  or  sincere  Christians,  shall  inherit  at  one 
time,  or  other.  Nothing  is  left  doubtftil,  but  the  time 
when,  t.  e.  the  time  whoi  they  shall  die.  For  they  that 
die  in  Christ  are  past  danger.  And  the  method  is  pre- 
scribed us,  of  makme  our  calling  and  election  sure. 

When,  therefore,  this  is  done,  how  great  is  the  consola- 
tion, that  one  time  or  other  I  am  sure  to  die !  What  can 
be  surer  1 1t  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  world,  not  of  the 
greatest  enemy  I  can  have  in  it,  to  keep  me  alwsys  there, 
or  hinder  my  going  out  of  it,  at  my  appointed  time.  Such 
therefore  our  Saviour,  under  the  name  of  his  friends,  (Luke 
xii.)  forbids  to  fear  them  that  kill  the  body,  and,  after  that, 
have  no  more  that  they  can  do.  Which  is  a  triumph  over 
the  imootency  of  the  utmost  human  malice  against  good 
men ;  the  greatest  hurt  they  have  it  in  their  own  power  to 
do  them,  IS  to  pat  it  out  of  their  own  power  ever  to  hurt 
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them  more  I  and  to  pot  than  into  the  poMeaflictt  of  tfas 
most  blessed  state ! 

This  consideration,  therefi>re,  should,  at  once, both  make 
us  patient  of  death,  when  expected  as  an  apprehended 
evil ;  and  of  the  expectation  of  the  consequent  good,  to 
which  it  is  an  appointed,  unalterable  introduction.   Of 
death,  as  that  which  must  intervene,  and  in  reference 
whereto  itself,  we  have  need  of  patience,  that  we  may  in- 
herit the  promise.    For  that  which  is  sown  is  not  quick- 
ened, except  it  die.    It  is  necessary  we  be  reconcued  to 
this  wise  and  equal  law  of  our  sovereign  Lord,  by  which 
it  is  i4>pointed  (or  all  men  once  to  die :— that  we  De  sati»- 
fied  and  weU  pleased,  that  this  world  be  not  continnad 
always,  for  the  production  and  sustenance  of  men  bora  in 
sin :  that  rebels  against  heavm  are  not  to  be  everlasting^ 
propagated  here  on  earth :  that  God  shall  not  thus  perpe- 
tuate his  own  dishonours,  and  prevent  the  judfment  tnat 
is  to  shut  up  this  scene,  and  set  all  things  right  between 
him  and  his  revolted  creatures,  after  i^  and  suitable 
means  used  for  their  reduction  and  recoveir.   With  hov 
dutiful  submission  and  complacency  should  we  yield,  fenr 
our  parts,  to  this  constitution !  so  as  for  ourselves,  not  to 
wish  for  an  exemption.  For  how  can  we  harbour  a  desire 
in  our  hearts,  which  we  cannot  form  into  a  prayer  1  And 
how  would  such  a  prayer  sound,  "Lord,  when  all  this 
world  is  to  die  round  alxmt  me,  let  me  be  an  excepted  in- 
stance %  Let  me  live  here  always  1"  How  presumptuous  a 
request  were  it !  And  how  foolish !  For  is  not  the  course 
of  God's  procedure  herein,  from  age  to  age,  a  constant 
avowing  of  the  righteousness  and  of  the  immutabilitj  of 
his  counsel,  in  reference  to  it?  'Tis  a  wretched  thing  to 
be  engaged  in  a  war  with  necessity  made  by  righteousness 
itself,  and  the  most  invincible  reason !  A  pagan,  repre- 
sented in  the  heijght  of  madness,  was  not  so  mul  as  not  to 
see  this,b  thai  he  is  a  wrtUked  creeMre,  that  is  MNPtfiia^ 
to  die,  when  the  world  is  every  where  dfin^  with  himl  Oor 
patience  possessing  our  souls,  will  not  endure  there  shoold 
oe  such  A  pugna^  a  reluctant  disposition,  not  overcome 
against  this,  inviolable  statute  ana  determination;  which 
disposition  must  be  eaually  disloyal  to  our  Maker  and 
uncomfortable  to  ourselves. 

And  this  consideration  should  make  us  patient  in  ex- 
pecting the  consequent  good,  whereto  death  is  the  intro- 
duction; that  the  expected  ^pood  is  so  ascertained  to  the 
friends  of  Christ,  that  death  mtervenin«  cannot  be  hurtftal, 
or  be  any  bar  to  our  attainment  of  the  good  promised; 
nor  is  rationally  formidable ;  since  we  cannot  teappose  our 
Lord  would  foroid  our  fearing  what  we  have  reason  to  fear. 
But  unto  his  friends  he  forbid  the  fearing  of  them  that 
can  kill  the  body  only,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that 
they  can-do ;  but  requires  them  to  fear  him,  that  can  cast 
soiU  and  body  into  hell.  It  is  plainly  implied,  that  killing 
the  body  is  no  hurt  or  damage  to  the  soul;  it  cannot  se- 
parate from  the  love  of  Qod,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  oor 
Lord,  Rom.  viii.  38,  39.  No,  nor  the  principalities  and 
powers  which,  in  that  juncture',  in  that  very  article,  or  in- 
stfm^  of  dying,  will  be  sure  to  do  their  uttermost  to  work 
that  separation.  And  ccmsidering  this  bodily  death  as  an 
introduction  to  blessedness,  it  not  only  can  infer  no  dam- 
age, but  it  must  be  our  great  advantage.  Which  is  implied 
in  the  mentioned  context,  Luke  xii.  8.  Whosoever  shall 
confess  me  before  men,  him  will  the  Son  of  man  ccnfess 
before  the  angels  of  God.  For  though  it  is  not  the  lot  of 
every  Christian  to  be  an  actual  martyr,  yet  every  true 
Christian  is  an  habitual  one.  Whosoever,  therefore,  dies 
with  a  fixed  disposition  of  spirit  never  upon  any  terms,  to 
deny  Christ,  he  assures  us  he  will  solemnly  own  them, 
even  before  all  the  angels;  which  must  incluae  their  being 
admitted  into  a  most  blessed  state.  When  also  sueh  are 
expressly  told, that  all  things  are  theirs,  (lCor.iii.Sl,88.) 
and  death  is  reckoned  into  the  account  of  the  all  thinn 
this  cannot  but  signify  that  death  is  to  be.  not  only  no  de- 
triment to  theuL  but  their  advantage  and  gain ;  which  is 
also  plainly  spoke  out,  Phil.  i.  31.  For  to  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.  And  that  most  gainful  good 
being  so  fully  assured  to  them,  they  have  all  the  reason  in 
the  world  to  expect  it  with  patienee. 

Moreover,  how  consolatory  must  li  be  to  them,  that 
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Itave  anj  taste  of  spiritaal  aad  heaventy  things,  that  so 
pleasant  a  waj  is  prescribed  them  of  living,  through  the 
whole  time  of  their  expecting  state,  t.  e.  as  long  as  they 
live  in  the  flesh,  viz.  to  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
Gal.  ii.  20.  How  mispeakable  is  the  jov  and  pleasure  of 
that  way  of  living !  That  all  the  days  or  our  abode  in  the 
flesh,  we  have  so  great  a  one  as  the  glorious  ever-blessed 
Son  of  Qod  to  depend  upon ;  by  continual,  and  often  re- 
peated vital  acts,  resigning  ourselves  to  his  conduct  and 
govenunpit,  and  deriving  from  that  ftdness,  which  it 
pleased  tfle  Father  should  dwell  in  him,  all  needfril  sup- 
plies of  grace,  spirit,  life,  and  righteousness^;  and  that  we 
are  taught  to  consider  him,  not  as  a  stranger,  or  one  un- 
related to  in,  or  unconcerned  for  us ;  but  who  hath  loved 
QflL  and  (which  is  the  highest  evidence  hereof)  given  him- 
self for  us,  that  |Teat,  nch,  and  glorious  self  I  In  whom, 
therefore,  our  faith  may  not  only  repose,  and  acquiesce, 
bat  triumph  and  glory!  And  that  we  may  do  thus,  not  by 


rare,  unfrequent.  and  long  intermitted  mtervals;  but  as 
long  as  we  breatne  in  mortal  flesh,  even  to  the  last  breath  t 
Should  such  a  way  of  living  be  tedious,  and  irksome  to 
us  1  Though  we  expect  long,  we  are  not  to  expect  as  for* 
lorn  creatures,  without  Christ,  and  without  hope,  and 
without  Gk>d  in  the  world  I  Therefore,  in  how  high  trans- 
ports of  spirit  should  we  exult,  and  bless  Gtod,  who  hath 
so  stated  our  case ;  endeavouring  to  our  uttermost  and  eaf^ 
nestlv  aspiring  to  that  excellent  temper  of  spirit,  (Col.  i 
11, 13.>;-to  be  strengthened  with  all  might,  according  to 
his  glorious  power,  unlo  all  patience,  and  long-sufienng, 
with  joyfVUness,  giving  thanks.— And  how  overpowering  a 
consideration  should  this  be  with  us  1  What!  am  I  to 
aim  at  that  high  pitch  of  all  patience,  and  long-suffering 
with  joyfhlness;  and,  instead  of  repining,  to  ^ve  thanks; 
and  nave  I  not  attained  so  far,  as  to  meet  patience  ^  My 
not  being  able  to  endure  the  enjoined  expectation,  shoulll 
make  me  not  endure  myself! 
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Althoooh  the  foregoing  discourse  is  grounded  upon 
the  same  text  of  Scripture  that  was  insist^  on  soon  after 
the  notice  was  brought  me  of  this  worthy  person's  decease,, 
and  upon  the  occasion  thereof;  vet  tnis  discourse  itself 
cannot  admit  to  be  called  a  funeral  sermon.  The  frequent 
and  inward  conversation  I  had  with  him,  divers  vears, 
gave  me  eround  to  apprehend,  that  the  temner  ana  com- 
plexion of  his  mind  and  spirit  did  very  mucn  afree  with 
the  sense  and  import  of  this  text ;  which,  when  f  h^urd  of 
his  death,  first  led  my  thoughts  to  it|  ana  was  my  induce- 
ment to  say  something  of  it  in  pubhc,  with  some  particu- 
lar reference  to  him,  in  whom  I  had  seen  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  it  in  an  eminent  degree.  But  of  what  was  then 
said,  I  could  now  give  no  distinct  accoimt  For  having 
then  no  thought  ct  lis  farther  publication,  and  my  own 
long  languishings  presently  ensuing,  what  was  spoken 
npoa  that  occasion,  was  with  me  lost.  Nor  was  it  after- 
wards decent  to  offer  at  publishing  a  sermon,  for  the 
fiineral  of  one,  though  very  dear  to  me,  that  was  deceased 
so  long  before.  Yet  QoA  affording  me,  at  length,  some 
respiration  from  the  extremity  of  those  painful  distempers 
that  had  long  afflicted  me ;  apprehending,  that  a  discourse 
upon  this  subject  might  be  or  some  use  to  divers  others 
besides  the  present  hearers,  1  did,  by  intervals,  set  myself 
to  reconsider  it.  And  onl^  now  take  this  occasion  to 
annex  some  memorial  of  this  excellent  person,  that  first 
drew  my  thoughts  to  it  He  was  long  a  member,  and 
lived  in  communion  with  many  of  us,  in  the  same  church, 
viz.  by  the  space  of  thirtv  years,  under  the  pastoral  inspec- 
tion of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Jacomb,  and  of  him  who. 
with  great  inequality,  succeeded  him.  This  he  signified 
himself,  in  a  paper  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  delivered 
to  me  when  we  were  entering  upon  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  suppei:,  the  last  time  that  God  ordered  him 
that  opportumty  with  us.    The  paper  was  thus : 

"Sir, 
«It  is  my  request  to  you,  that  you  will  please  to  ae- 
onaint  the  congregation  with  the  great  sense  I  have  of 
the  mercy  of  God,  that  hath  afforded  me  communion 
with  them,  and  their  ministr}^,  for  thirty  years  toother. 
But  now  being,  1^  the  providence  of  God,  deprived  of 


my  health  in  the  citv]  I  am  to  seek  relief  thereof  in  the 
country  air,  and  shall  thereby  be,  in  a  great  measure,  d«Q- 
prived  of  those  blessings;  vet  I  earnestly  desire  their 
prayers  for  me,  and  my  family,  that  in  some  sort  of  suidi 
mtercourse,  our  communion  may  continue  still,  if  not  in 
body,  yet  in  spirit. 

Your  servant, 

HENRY  SAMPSOM." 

He  now  found  himself  constrained  by  his  declining  iage» 
and  growing  distempers,  to  retire  fVom  us  (but  not  with- 
out very  great  reluctancy)  into  a  vilhige  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  city;  but  which,  for  change  of  air,  was 
necessary,  and,  as  he  found^  relieving  to  him.  f'rom 
thence  his  earnest  desire  to  visit  his  relations,  and  niative 
country,  engaged  him  in  a  Ions  journey,  as  &r  as  Notting- 
hamshire. And  that  journey  brought  him  into  the  better, 
even  Uie  heavenly  country :  God  so  ordering  it,  thaJi  near 
the  place  where  he  drew  his  first  breath,  he  should  draw 
his  last;  and  end  a  very  holy  usefhl  life,  not  far  from  the 
very  spot  where  he  began  to  live.  For  reaching  the  seat 
of  a  reverend  brother  of  his,  near  to  that  of  his  birth,  he 
there  found,  but  for  a  very  few  days,  a  temporal,  an^d  there 
entered  upon  his  eternal  rest.  So  falling  a  little  short  of 
the  (painas  sedes)  the  place  that  had  been  the  dwelling  of 
his  earthly  parents,  by  a  jojrful  anticipation,  he  so(iner  ar- 
rived at  his  heavenly  Father's  house,  and  found  his  place 
among  the  many  mansions,  and  everlastlbg  habitations, 
where  was  to  be  his  proper  and  perpetual  home.  It 
is  not  now  my  desien  to  write  the  history  of  his  life,  the 
former  part,  and  therefore  the  longer  course  and  tract 
whereof,  must  have  been  more  known  to  diveirs  of  our 
society,  than  it  could  be  to  mc ;  though  I  have  had  much 
opportunitv  also,  within  the  space  of  twenty  yea}*s  past,  to 
understand  and  know  much  of  it.  But  that  mu*st  contain 
many  things  which,  though  useful  in  their  kind,  my  cir- 
cumstances allow  me  not  to  relate.  Nor  shall  I  eniarae 
in  giving  his  character,  tluwh  the  subject  is  copious;  for 
my  present  infirmities  will  make  my  limils  narrow, 
whe&er  I  will  or  no. 

But  a  man  of  so  real  value,  and  usefuhiesB  in  his  sta- 
tion, and  of  so  instructive,  and  exemplary  a  ooiiversatioa, 
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cngfarnolrlohsBeiMBdkOvbftklfliide  offa*«M«eff«n 
■mong  OS)  withovt  some  sacli  obocrvation,  a^  mey  some 
waf  answer  a  debt  owing  to  hiamemoty;  and  be  a  real 
gain  and  advantage  to  ourselves.  He  begaa  his  course, 
ufoored  by  the  Anthor  of  natare,  with  very  good  natural 
parts;  and  Terv  early  enhched  with  eoDUUcinicBtiona  of 
the  more  ezcelleat  kiad,  by  tke  Qod  of  aU  grace.  Here- 
wiith,  having  his  spirit  seaaoned,  and.  deeply  tinetored  be- 
times, the  lear  ot  the  liord,  which  is  the  beginatBg  of 
wisdom,  became,  near  the  beaming  of  his  coarse,  the 
governing  principle  thereof  His  choiea  was,  therefore, 
of  that  way  and  state,  wherein  he;  in  the  general^  conceived 
he  mig^t  moBl  glori^Qod,  and  do  most  good  to  men.  And 
becanae,  he  thought,  he  might  serve  thQee>  ends  best,  in 
&at  high  and  nM»le  enpit^eut,  wherein  he  should  be 
•bliged  principally^,  and  most  directly,  to  intesdthe  saving 
of  men's  souls,  thither  he  more  imaodiately  bent  and  di- 
rected his  preparatory  endeavours. 

And,  therefore,  though  in  his  academical  studies,  wherein 
he  spent  several  years,  he  neglected  no  part  of  that  rational 
learning,  which  was  most  fitly  conducing  and  serviceable 
to  this  his  purpose :  yet  he  most  earnestly  i^lied  himself 
to  the  gaining  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  those  lan- 
guages, wherein  the  Holy  Scriplnres  were  originally  writ- 
ten ;  and  spared  no  cost  to  procure  great  varie^  of  the 
best  and  most  celebrated  editions  of  both  the  testaments, 
with  other  helps,  for  the  attaining  of  that  most  necessary 
knowledge  |  whereof  his  library,  so  richly  furnished  in 
that  kind^did  appear,  after  his  decease,  a  full  evidence ;  to 
the  bettering  or  divers  other  libraries,  of  such  as  he  had 
formerly  been  wont  to  hear,  and  among  them,  as  I  must 
<with  gratitude  acknowledge,  by  his  special  kindness  and 
bequest,  my  own.  AccorcOngly  this  had  been  his  calling, 
If  the  wav  of  managing  it  could  as  much  have  been  the 
matter  of  his  choice,  ^ded  by  his  judgment  and  con- 
:Science.  as  the  calling  itself  had  been. 
'  But  things  falling  out,  in  this  respect,  otherwise,  before 
he  could  solenmly  enter  upon  it ;  he  seasonablv  diverted 
#om  it)  to  that  which  he  jndged  the  next  best;  and 
wrherein  thepersons  of  men  were  still  to  be  the  objects  of 
fhis  care.  Things  of  higher  excellency  than  lands  and 
cashes ;  as  life  and.  the  body  are,  by  the  verdict  of  our  Sa< 
wi>ar,  of  more  worth  than  their  perquisites,  food  and  rai- 
tmcnt,  unto  which,  ample  estates  an4  revenues  are  but 
m«re  remotely  subservient.  And  the  vicinity  of  this  to 
<thet  other  most  excellent  calling,  is  so  near,  that  it  is  an 
'casf  step  Arom  it  to  the  affairs  ofthe  other.  Which  we  Glee 
•eaonpliied  in  that  excellent  person,  a  dear  and  most 
"watthy  *■  relative  of  the  deceaeed ;  unto  whose  historical 
.-aoerant  of  him,  subjoined  to  this  discourse,  I  refer  the 
>rea^r  for  fuller  information:  whose  most  useftd  and 
•elADrate  works  may  not  only  occasion  us  to  consider  the- 
•ologV  as  every  one!s  business,  or  the  calling  of  a  divine  as 
in  secne  respect  transcendental,  and  running  through  every 
man*!  callmg;  but  that  of  a  physician,  as  more  nearly 
allied  to  it  than  any  other ;  many  excellent  speculations 
being  common,  and,  as  those  works  show,  of  mat  impor- 
tance, to  both.  And  in  which  performance  tnat  accurate 
writerdoth  not,  indeed,  preach  to  the  vulgar,  but  instincts 
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preaeheia  Ad^  at  it  halk  beeik  tometinie  thon^  • 
gieober  thing  to  malfie  a  king,  than  to  be  one^^  he  hath  air 
tained  a  higher  degree,  above  being,  himselt,  one  single 
preacher,  in  dging  that  whereby  now,  and  in  future  time, 
he  may  contribute  to  the  making  of  many. 

These  ane  some  instances,  aod  ble9se(d  be  God»  'lis  to 
be  hoped  there  are  others,  which  show,  that  ReUpo  Ms* 
dUi  is  not  always  opprcMous,  or  a  note  of  ignominy  and 
reproach ;  and  that  a  beloved  physician,  on  the  beet  ac- 
count,, was  not  appropriate  to  the  first  age.  That  calling 
gives  very  creat  opportonitv  to  a  man  of  a  aarioos  spirit,  A 
doing  good  to  men's  soulis;  and  I  know,  it  hath  been 
improved  by  some,  to  discourse,  and  to  pra^  with  tfaeit 
dying  patiente ;  and  when  their  art  could  not  iounoitalJM 
their  bodies,  theydid  all  that  in  them  lay  for  the  saying 
their  immortal  souls.  And  this,  I  have  reason  to  think, 
was  a  great  part  of  the  practice  of  this  worthy  man.  In 
the  proper  business  of  this  calling,  he  sincerely  studied  the 
good  or  mankind ;  endejivouring  to  his  utmost,  to  lengthen 
out  their  time  in  this  world,  in  order  to  their  farther  pre- 
paration for  thie  othe^.  And  herein  his  skill  was  not 
unequal  to  his  sincerity ;  nor  his  charity  to  bis  skill :  for 
being  applied  to,  upon  no  former  acquamtance,  when  the 
cases  or  extreme  illness  and  extreme  povertv  have  met  to- 
gether, he  hath  most  cheerfully  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  doing  such  good ;  declaring,  he  was  ready  as  well  to 
serve  the  poor^  when  he  was  to  receive  nothing,  as  the  rich, 
from  whom  he  might  expect  the  largest  fees :  his  visits 
have  been  there  repeated  with  equal  constancy  and  dili- 
gence. He  eouallv  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  such  endea- 
vours, whereof  he  had  no  other  recompense,  than  the  satis- 
faction of  having  relieved  the  distressed  and  the  miser^le. 
And  of  such,  some  do  survive  him,  to  whom  the  remenk- 
brance  of  his  name  is  still  graterui  and  dear.  Nor  were 
the  great  advantages  lost,  which  he  had  gained,  for  the 
instructing  a  congregation,  (had  the  state  of  things  and  his 
judgment  concurred  thereto,)  for  they  eminently  appeared 
to  such  as  had  the  privilege  of  living  under  bis  roof,  and 
of  partaking  in  the  instructions  whicn  his  great  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Holy  Scriptures  enabled  him  to  give  them 
from  time  to  time :  whicn,  together  with  his  daily  fervent 
prayers,  and  holy  conversation,  made  his  family  as  a  well 
ordered  and  a  wate^d  garden,  compared  with  the  bowling 
wilderness  of  too  many  others. 

But  in  all  my  conversation  with  him,  nothing  was  more 
observable,  or  more  grateful  to  me,  than  his  pleasant  and 
patient  expectation  of  the  blessed  state,  which  he  now 
possesses.  The  mention  whereof  would  make  j(^  sparkle 
m  his  eye,  and  clothe  his  countenance  with  cheerful  looks: 
accompanied  with  such  tokens  of  serenity,  and  a  composed 
temper  of  mind,  as  showed  and  signifiea  submission,  with 
an  unreluctant  willingness  to  wait  for  that  time,  which  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  should  judge  seasonable  for 
his  removal  out  of  a  world,  which  he  loved  not;  nor  yet 
could  disafiect  from  any  sense  of  its  unkindness  to  him, 
but  only  from  the  preset  he  had  of  a  better.  Whicn 
made  me  think  him  a  fit  example  of  whet  is  Ueated  of  in 
the  foregoing  disoourse. 
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DOCTOR  GREW'S   ACCOUNT 


OF  THIS  BIS  fiXGElXSNT  BftOTHBlumjJIV; 


DocroE Henry  Sampgon  wss  thesontrnd  heir  of  areli- 
gions  gendeman,  Mr.  WiUimm  Sampson  of  South-Lever- 
ton,  in  Nottinghamshire;  and  nephew  to  those  two  emi- 
nent linguists,  filr.  ,Jofan  and  Mr.mnnel  Viears,  the  joint 
authors  of  the  Becapla  on  the  Psalms.  In  his  minority, 
he  was  first  nnder  tne  government  of  his  most  virtooos 
motbo'.  Upon  her  ie-marria^e  of  his  lhther-in>law,  the 
▼ery  rererend  Doctor  Obadiah  Grew  of  Coventry ;  by 
whom  he  was  committed,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  tator- 
aire  of  Mr.  William  Moses,  then  fellow,  and  some  time 
after  the  learned  and  worthy  master,  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
in  Cambridge.  Under  whom,  his  proficiency  was  such, 
as  preferred  him  to  be  the  moderator  of  his  year.  So  soon 
as  ne  w»  of  i>uillcient  standing,  he  was  chZosen  feUow  of 
the  same  HalL  And.  not  loof  after,  had  one  of  the  best 
linngs  in  the  ^  of  the  college  bestowed  upon  him,  viz. 
that  of  FramUngham  in  Suffolk.    Here  he  was,  when  he 

Eblished  that  correct  edition  of  the  learned  Thesis  of 
r.  Thomas  Parker^  entitled,  Methodus  Divine  Gratis, 
Ac  a  golden  book,  with  a  golden  epistle.of .  Ms  own  pre- 
fixed to  it ;  both  or  them  having  a  great  deal  of  weight  in 
a  little  room.  While  he  continued  nere,  he  made  several 
visits  to  Coventry,  where  he  often  preached  for  the  Doctor, 
his  (ather-in-law,  with  ereat  acceptation,  as  well  as  among 
his  own  people.  In  both  which  places  his  name  is  as  a  pre- 
cious ointment,  and  his  memory  had  in  honour  nnto  this 
day.  U^on  the  restoratioii  of  King  Ohaflea,  being  obliged 
to  leave  his  people,  he  resolved,  as  wiell  because  he  was 
never  cDiained,  as  tot  aame  other  seasons^  to  qaali^  him^ 


self  for  the  practice  of  physic.  In  order  wherennto, 
havinff  visitea  several  universities,  famous  for  medicine 
abroacfj  he  stayed  first  at  Padua,  and  then  at  Leyden,  for 
some  tin^.  Ui  the  latter  of  which  he  beoame  very  weU 
acquainted  with  that  eminent  person,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice St.  John,  w|io  bore  a  singular  respect  to  him,  as  long 
as  he  lived.  Having  here  taken  his  degree,  he  retuiaea 
home  and  settled  in  this  city.  Where  also,  for  order's 
sake,  he  entered  himself  of  the  College  of  Pnysicians,  as 
an  honoraiy  fellow.  Among  the  members  whereof,  he 
justly  obtained  the  repute  of  Ming  substantially  learned  in 
all  tne  parts  of  his  profession.  Besides  other  improivments 
he  aimed  at,  he  laid  up  a  considerable  treasure  of  obser- 
vations made  of  diseased  bodies,  dissected  with  his  own 
hand.  Nor  did  he  lose  any  of  his  spare  hoars ;  as  i^ 
pears  by  many  historical  papers  relatmg  to  theology,  left 
behind  him.  All  which,  though  they  have  been  long  sup- 
pressed, partly  through  his  own  great  modesty^  and  partly 
the  infirmities  of  his  latter  yean,  which  permitted  him  to 
finish  but  few,  if,  any,  of  them  *,  yet  it  is  noped,  that  some 
of  both  kinds  may  ere  long  see  the  light.  His  reading 
and  ^peculation  were  ever  in  order  unto  action.  By 
which  means,  as  he  became,  under  all  relations,  in  every 
statioii  of  his  life,  desiraUe  and  exemplary  unto  others :  so 
he  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  continual  peaot  within.  And 
as  he  lived,  he  died;  his  last  hours  being  very  composed, 
and  concluding  with  that  MmmHm^  wirtawsito,  for  which 
he  had  often  prayed. 


A     DISCOURSE 

ooMGBumraim 

REDEEMER'S  DOMINION  OVER  THE  INVISIBLE  WORLD, 

AND  THE  ENTRANCE  THEREINTO  BY  DEATH. 

aaiCB  PAET  WHKRBOF  WAS  ifBJBACBXD  ON  OCCASION  OF  THB  DEATH  OP  JOHN  HOORON, 
ELDEST  SON  OF  SIR  CHARLES  HOOHTON,  OK  HOOBTON  TOWER,  IN  THE 
OOVNTY  OF  LANCASTER,  BARONET. 


TO  THE  MOST  DESERVEDLY  HONOURED  AND  TRULY  HONOURABLE 

SIR  CHARLES  AND  THE  LADY  MARY  HOGHTON, 

OP  HOGHTON  TOWER. 
Qrace,  mercy,  and  peace,  Ac. 

Yon  will,  I  know,  count  it  no  indeeencyj  that,  when  Gkxl  hath  so  nearlr,  many  years  ajgo,  joined  yon  in  rdatton,  la 
affection,  and  now  so  lately,  in  the  affliction  equally  common  to  you  botn,  I  do  also  join  yoor  names  on  the  same 
paper,  and  make  this  solemn  address  to  you  together. 

it  is  by  the  inestimable  &Tonr  of  Heaven,  that  the  matnal  interest  God  hath  given  yon  in  each  other,  as  it  obliseth, 
d3th  also  (as  I  have  great  rfason  to  hope)  effectually  dispose  a^d  enable  yon  so  not  only  .to  partake  in  the  comforts, 
bat  in  the  sorrows,  tluit  are  conmum  to  you  both^  as  that  the  former  shall  be  ^eatiy  increased,  and  the  latter  propor- 
tionably  allayed  and  mitigated,  thereby.  Thus  is  the  advantage  of  yoor  eonjugal  state  both  ripresenUd  in  God's  de- 
signation, and  apprehended  in  your  own  experience. 

And  yon  are  to  consider  the  olessing  of  God  herein  as  having  a  peculiarity  in  it.  not  being  extended  to  all  so  related, 
neither  to  all  that  were  great  in  this  world,  nor  to  all  that  were  pious  and  gooa.  Great  worldly  felicity  hath  been 
rendered  insipid  and  spiritless,  great  calamities  much  the  more  bitter,  by  the.  want  of  a  meet  mutual  helpfulness  be- 
tween such  relations. 

A  great  and  agood  man.*  m  his  time,  aprince,  as  he  is  thought  to  have  been^  in  his  country;  "aman  that  was  per- 
fect and  upright,  one  that  feared  God,  and  eschewed  evil ;"  when  he  lost  not  one^  not  the  ddeU  only,^  of  his  numerous 
offspring,  (asyou  have,)  but  all  at  once,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  with  such  concomitant  circumstances  of  ac- 
cumulated amotions,  as,  blessed  be  Gfod,  are  not  in  your  case ;  and  mi^lit  now  expect  some  relief  th»m  his  other  sell^ 
the  nearest  and  most  inward  companion  of  his  life,  and  partaker  of  his  joys  and  sorrows;  all  the  succour  he  had  from 
her,  was  an  impious  endeavour  to  provoke  and  irritate  nis  spirit ;  that  taunting  scoff,  "  Dost  thou  still  retain  thy  in- 
tegrity V*  and  tnat  horrid  advice,  "  Curse  God  and  die."  whereas  that  rational,  religious,  soul-composing  thought, 
"  Shall  we  receive  good  things  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  not  also  evil  things  V*  was  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  one . 
how  much  more  efiectuallv  relieving  had  it  been,  if  it  had  circulated  between  both  the  relatives;  and  thej^  had  alter- 
nately propounded  and  enlar^  upon  it  to  one  another ! 

With  you,  I  cannot  doubt,  it  hath  been  so ;  and  that  you  have  made  it  your  business  to  improve  your  mutual  interert, 
not  to  aggravate,  but  to  alleviate  your  affliction  each  to  other. 

You  have  both  of  you  great  occasion  and  obligation  to  re^ve  and  recount  to  each  other  the  many  good  things  you 
have  received  at  the  hand  of  Gk>d,  to  mitigate  what  there  is  of  evil  in  this  diroensation. 

Both  of  you  have  sprung  of  religious  and  honourable  families,  favoured  of  God,  valued  and  beloved  in  the  coontries 
where  he  had  planted  them.  They  have  been  both  seats  of  religion,  and  of  the  worship  of  God :  the  resorts  of  his  ser- 
vants :  houses  of  mercy  to  the  indigent,  of  justice  to  the  vicious,  of  patronage  to  the  sober  and  virtuous,  of  good  ex- 
axnple  to  all  about  them. 

You  were  both  dedicated  to  God  early,  and  he  nive  early  testimony  of  his  accepting  the  dedication.  He  began 
with  you  both  betimes,  blessing  your  education,  ana  owning  you  for  his,  by  diroodng  and  forming  your  spirits  to  own 
betin  es  the  God  of  your  fathers.  He  hath  blessed  yon  indeBd,  adding  the  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  things  to 
your  many  earthly  comforts.  Which  Jabez  might  mean,  not  content  with  a  pommon  blessing;  and  the  more  proba- 
bly, from  the  acceptance  he  found,  1  Chron.  iv.  9, 10.  God  granted  his  request,  as  Solomon's,  when  his  request  was 
as  little  vulgar,  1  kings  iii.  10. 

You  both  concurred  in  the  dedication  of  this  ycur  son,  as  in  the  rest  of  yours ;  and  I  doubt  not  with  great  serious- 
ness, you  covenanted  with  God  in  Christ,  to  be  his  God.  And  if  he  enabled  you  to  be  in  good  earnest  herein,  even 
that  was  of  special  grace  and  favour,  and  ought  to  come  into  the  account  of  the  many  eood  things  you  have  received 
of  Gkki's  hand ;  as  offering  to  God  willingly  did  in  the  estimate  of  David,  when  the  oblation  was  of  a  meaner  land, 
1  Chron.  xxix.  U. 

But  then  yon  ought  to  consider,  what  the  imfon  and  meaning  was  of  thatyour  covenant,  wherein  you  accepted  God 
in  Christ  to  be  the  God  of  your  son ;  and  dedicated  him  to  God  through  Christ  to  be  his.    Was  it  not  abaointe,  and 
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without  limitatioiLthat  Ckid  shcmld  be  a  God  to  him  entirely  and  without  reserve,  and  that  he  should  be  hAsthsolutely, 
and  be  disposed  oi  by  him  at  his  pleasorel  Ofeherwisey  there  was  a  re|nignancy  and  contradiction  in  the  very  terms 
of  Toor  covenant  To  be  a  €k>d  to  him  I  Is  not  €hd  the  name  of  a  Bemg  inci^able  of  limitationl  Doth  it  not  sig- 
nify infinite,  unlimited  power  and  goodness  1  To  be  a  God  to  any  one,  therefore,  under  testriction,  is  to  be  «  Ood  to 
him,  and  no  God.  And  so  to  oovmant  with  God,  can  neither  hare  sincerity  in  it,  nor  good  sense.  He  can  be  under 
no  retitraint  in  the  exercises  of  his  power  and  goiodness  towards  any  to  whom  he  youchsafee  to  be  their  God  in  cove- 
nant; but  what  he  is  tdeased  to  lay  upon  himself,  which  must  be  from  his  own  wisdom  and  good  pleasure,  to  whicJi 
in  covenanting  we  rewr  ourselves ;  with  partkular  faith—in  reference  to  what  he  hath  expressly  promised ;  and  witk 
general— ihaX  all  shall  be  well,  where  his  promise  is  not  express.  But  from  ourselves,  nothing  can  be  prescribed  to 
niuL  He  must  be  our  aU,  or  nothing ;  in  point  of  enjoyment,  as  our  sovereign,  all-comprehending  gooct ;  in  point  of 
flovemment,  as  our  sovereign,  all-dispoeing  Lord.  So  we  take  him,  in  covenanting  witn  him  for  ourselves  and  ours : 
for  he  so  pn^xMrnds  and  o£»r8  himself  to  us.  If  we  accept  and  take  him  acoordiagly,  there  is  a  covenant  between 
him  ace  us:  otherwise  we  refuse  him,  and  there  is  no  covenant.  When  he  promises,  as  to  his  part,  he  promises  his 
all ;  to  be  Giod  all-sufficient  to  us ;  to  be  ours  in  all  his  fUlness,  according  to  our  measure  and  capacity :  we  are  not 
straitened  in  him,  but  in  ourselves.  He  undertakes  to  be  to  us,  and  do  for  us,  all  that  it  belongs  to  him,  as  a  God,  to 
be  and  do.  To  give  us  •  grace  and  glory,  about  which,  there  can  be  no  dispute  or  doubt :  they  are  always  and  immu- 
tably good ;  and  to  withhold  fVom  us  no  good  things:  here,  are  comprehended,  with  the  former,  inferior  sood  things, 
about  whicA,  because  thev  are  but  mutably,  and  not  always  good,  there  may  be  a  doubt,  whether  now,  and  in  present 
circumstances,  they  will  be  eood  for  us.  or  no.  And  now,  it  beloi^  to  him,  as  he  is  to  do  the  partof  a  Gk>d  to  us,  to 
judge  and  determine  for  us,  (for  which  he  alone  is  ccmipetent,  as  bemg  God  only  wise^  and  otherwise  he  were  not  God 
all-sufficient,)  and  not  to  leave  that  to  us,  who  are  so  apt  to  be  partial  and  mistaken  m  our  judgment. 

But  when  he  makes  his  demand  from  us,  of  what  we  on  our  part  are  to  be,  and  do,  he  demands  our  all,  absolutely ; 
that  we  surrender  ourselves  and  ours,  whatsoever  we  are  and  have,  to  his  pleasure  and  dispose,  without  other  excep- 
tiou  or  restriction  than  by  his  promise  he  hath  laid  upon  himself. 

Nor  are  we  to  think  it  strange  there  should  be  this  diffisrence,  in  the  tenor  of  his  covenant,  between  his  part  and  ours. 
For  we  are  to  remember,  that  the  covenant  between  him  and  us  is  not  as  of  equals.  He  covenants  as  God ;  we,  as 
creatures:  He,  according  to  the  universal,  infinite  perfection  and  all-sufficiency  of  a  God;  we,  according,  to  the  insuf- 
ficiency, imperfection,  and  indigency  of  creatures. 

These  things  were.,  I  doubt  not,  all  foreknown,  and  I  hope  considered,  by  you,  when  you  so  solemnly  transacted 
with  Ood,  concerning  this  your  son ;  wherein  you  could  not  but  then  take  him  for  your  God,  as  well  as  ids  God.  It 
seeds  now  on^  to  be  applied  to  the  present  case :  and  it  manifestly  admits  this  a^hcation.  viz.  That  this  his  disposal 
of  him,  in  taking  him  now  up  to  himself,  to  be  glorified  by  him,  and  to  glorify  him  in  the  heavenly  state,  was  a  thing 
then  agreed  upon  by  solemn  covenant,  between  God  and  you.  It  was  done  by  your  own  virtual  and  unretracted  con- 
sent. The  substance  of  the  thing  was  agreed  to  expressly :  that  God  should  he  his  God,  and  finally  make  him  happy 
and  blessed  in  himself.  But  if  you  say,  you  would  only  have  had  his  complete  blesseidness  yet  a  while  deferred ; 
I  will  only  say,  Gould  you  agree  with  that  God  whose  he  was,  and  whose  you  are,  about  the  substance  of  so  great  a 
transaction ;  and  now  differ  with  him  about  a  circumstance  1  And  besides,  all  circumstances  must  be  comprehended 
in  your  agreement  For,  taking  him  to  be  your  God,  you  taki  him  to  be  supreme  Disposer  in  all  things,  and  his  will 
to  be  in  every  thing  the  rule  and  measure  of  yours;  which  you  have  expressly  consented  to  as  often  as  you  have 
prayed,  either  in  the  words,  or  after  the  tenor,  of  that  prayer,  wherein  our  Lord  hath  taught  us  to  sum  up  our  desires, 
ana  represent  the  sense  of  our  hearts. 

But  brides  the  duty  that  is,  both  by  his  law,  and  by  covenant-agreement,  owing  to  God,  it  is  also  to  be  considered 
as  a  high  dignity  put  upon  you,  to  be  the  covenanted  parents  of  a  glorified  son ;  a  matter  of  greater  boast,  than  if  you 
could  say,  **  Our  son"  (to  repeat  what  I  formerly  wrote)  **  is  one  of  the  greatest  princes  on  earth !" 

How  tic  should  paganism  be  outdone  by  Christianity,  which  exhibits  to  our  view  death  abolished,  life  and  immor- 
tality brought  to  light,  hj  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Gospel  I  2  Tim  i.  10.  Which  sets  before  us  all  the  glories  of  the  other 
world  in  a  bright  representation  I  Which,  if  we  believe,  that  faith  will  be  to  us  the  substance  of  what  we  hope  for, 
and  the  evidence  of  what  we  See  not.  Thus,  though  you  saw  not  the  kind  reception  and  abundant  entrance  of  this  son 
of  your  delights  into  the  everlasting  kingdom,  it  will  yet  be  a  thing  evident  to  you,  and  your  faith  will  render  it  a 
great  and  most  substantial  reality.  Paeans  had  but  obscuife  glimmerings  of  such  things ;  and  in  such  afflicting  cases, 
when  they  have  occurred,  comparatively  lank  and  slender  supports :  yet  such  as  were  not  to  be  despised. 

Should  I  transcribe  what  I  fijid  written  in  way  of  consolation,  by  Plutarch  to  Apollonius,  upon  the  loss  of  a  son,  you 
would  see  what  would  give  both  instruction  ana  admiration.  I  snail  mention  some  passages.  He  praises  the  young 
person  deceased,  for  his  comeliness,  sobriety,  piety,  dutifnlness  towardsparents,  obli^gness  towards  friends;  acknow- 
ledges that  sorrow,  in  the  case  of  losing^uch  a  son,  hath  {fnovHiv  a^x^)  a  principle  tn  naJbwrt^  and  is  of  the  things  that 
are  (o^  i^'  ^ir)  nOtinowr  power,  or  which  we  cannot  help ;  that  to  be  destitute  of  it  is  neither  possible  nor  fit ;  that 
an  apathy^,  or  insensibleness,  in  such  a  case,  is  no  more  desirable  than  that  we  should  endure  to  have  a  limb,  a  part  of 
ourselves,  cut  or  torn  off  ftrom  us,  without  feeling  it.  But  yet  affirms,  that  immoderate  sorrow,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
is  Qrofft  f^iv)  prekmaiwnU,  and  hath  a  pravity  in  it,  and  proceeds  from  a  misinformed  mind ;  that  we  ought  in  any 
such  case  to  be  neither  (mnBtU,  nor  SwnBtTs)  unafficted,  nor  iU  affected.  He  tells  his  friend  a  story  (the  meaning 
whereof  is  more  considerable  to  us,  than  the  creait  of  it,  as  perhaps  it  was- to  him)  concerning  two  Grecian  youths, 
Cleobis  and  Biton,  whose  mother  having  a  duty  to  perform  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  the  mules  ^ot  being  at  hand,  in 
the  instant  when  she  expected  them  to  draw  her  chariot  thither,  they  most  officiously  drew  it  themselves ;  with  which 
act  of  piety,  their  mother  was  so  transported,  that  she  made  her  request  to  Juno,  on  their  behalf,  that  if  there  were  any 
thing  more  desirable  unto  mortals  than  other,  she  would  therewith  reward  her  sons ;  who,  thereupon,  threw  them  into 
a  sleep,  out  of  whidi  they  awaked  no  more :  thereby  signifying,  that  death  was  the  best  gift  that  could  be  bestowed 
upon  persons  of  such  supposed  piety  as  they  I 

To  which  purpose,  is  what  he  relates  concerning  the  death  of  Euthynons,  an  Italian,  referred  to  towards  the  close 
of  the  following  discourse,  son  and  heir  to  the  ample  estate  of  Elysius,  a  person  of  principal  dignity  among  the  Teri- 
naeans;  to  whom,  anxiously  inquiring  of  diviners  concerning  the  cauise  of  this  calamity,  the  spectre  of  his  son,  intro- 
duced by  the  father  of  the  uOter,  appeared  in  his  sleep,  showing  him  certain  Greek  verses,  the  sum  whereof  was,  Thy 
inquiry  was  foolish. 

The  minds  of  men  are  vain,  Euthynous  rests  by  a  kindly  decreed  death, 
Because  his  living  longer  had  neither  baen  good  for  him  nor  his  parents. 

He  afterwards  adds,  A  good  man,  when  he  dies,  is  worthy,  not  so  much  of  lamentations,  as  of  hymns  and  pradbes. 

He  animadverts  upon  the  iqimess  of  parents  to  quarrel  with  any  circumstances  of  a  wa*s  death,  oe  they  what  thej 
wilL  If  he  die  abroad,  then  the  agsravation  is,  that  neither  the  fhtfaer  nor  the  modier  had  opportunity  to  dose  ha 
eyes;  if  at  home,  then,  Bxm  is  he  piQcked  away,  even  out  of  our  hands ! 

•  Fs.  iaadv.  11. 
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He  gtwm  idren  fliemorable  iMtanees,  of  smidrjr  mat  nraoos,  bearinff,  nidi  Ataiqre  couyumite  of  mind,  the  aame 
kind  of  affliction  ^  I  omit  what  ha  wrote  to  his  wife  on  their  loss  of  a  chikl ;  as  also  to  recite  many  iFvry  instractire 
passages  ont  of  Seneca  writing  to  Mareia,  on  the  same  aeoount,  «dsr.  by  war  of  eonsohUioD  fbc  her  Ioob  of  a  son,  and 
to  Helvia,  for  her  loss  in  the  same  kind:  to  Polybins,  having  lost  a  near  rehridon,  Ac. 

Bnt  we  have  the  oracles  of  Qod,  and  do,  too  eommonly,  less  need  to  loceiTe  instraetion.from  Heatheisthan  deserre 
to  be  reproached  by  them ;  that  there  is  so  frequent  cause  ibr  the  eonplaint  of  that  ancient  worthy  4  in  the  Christian 
church;  N<mpraaat  f4€S  qwA  pr€aaHiiifi^UiU^^ 

0f  ChrisHans.    Their  sedate  temper,  their  mastery  orer  tortnlent  passions,  mi^  m  many  iastaiiees  shame  our  impo- 
tency  and  want  of  self-government,  in  like  cases. 

For  who  of  them  have  ever  had,  or  could  have,  so  great  a  thing  to  say,  as  is  said  to  us  bv  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
1  Thess.  iv.  13.  for  this  verv  purpose,  '*  that  we  may  not  sorrow  concerning  them  that  are  asleep,  even  as  others  who 
have  no  hofw  :'*  t.  e.  ver.  14.  "  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died,  and  rose  again,  even  so,  them  also  which  tAeep  in  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  himu  For  (ver.  16.)  this  we  say  to  you,"  (and  'tis  said  hr  the  forementioned  authori^ ;  the  Lord 
himself  having  revealed  it  to  this  great  apostle,  and  directed  him  to  say  it,)  "that  we  who  are  alive,  and  remain  unto 
the  coming  of  the  Lord^  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  aslegp.''  Ver.  16.  "  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God ;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first." 
'V^er.  17.  "  Then  we  which  are  alive,  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up,  together  with  them,  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord."    Ver.  IB.  **  Wherefore  comfort  one  anothor  with  these  words." 

I  have  transcribed  these  few  verses,  that  they  might  readily  appecur  to  present  view.  And  because  all  their  efficacy, 
and  all  our  advanta^  by  them,  depend  upon  our  believing  Uiem,  let  us  closely  put  the  (question  to  ourselves,  Do  we 
believe  them,  or  do  we  not  \  The  apostle  seems  to  desian  the  pmting  us  upon  this  self-reflection,  ver.  14.  by  inserting 
the  supposition.  If  we  belieoe,  q.  d.  This  will  effectually  do  the  business  of  allaying  all  our  hopeless  sorrow.  For  if  we 
believe  that  one  tundamental  truth,  (and  therefore  let  us  see  whether  we  do  or  no,)  df  Christie  dying  and  rising  again, 
it  will  draw  such  a  train  of  consequences,  all  tending  to  fill  our  souls  with  a  vital  loy,  as  will  leave  no  place  for  undue 
sorrow  any  longer.  That  faith  will  be  still  urging  and  carrying  us  forward,  will  make  us  whollv  intent  upon  pros- 
pect and  expectation.  What  are  we  now  to  look  for  upon  such  a  foundation,  so  firmly  laid,  and  rally  believed  i  If 
we  believe  that  Jesus  died !    He  did  not  submit  to  die  without  a  design ;  and  his  rising  aga!in,  spedcs  bim  master  of 


his  desi^,  and  that  he  hath  it  i^ow  entirely  in  his  power.  He  died  not  for  himself,  but  for  them  he  was  to  redeem ! 
And  bemg  now  risen  again,  what  must  become  of  them  1    All  that  follows,  is  now  matter  of  glorious  triimsph  I 

If  Plato,  Plutarch,  or  Seneca,  had  but  once  had  such  a  revelation  firom  heaven  as  this,  and  had  that  ground  to  be- 
lieve it  that  we  have,  how  full  would  their  writings  have  been  of  it !  How  had  they  abounded  in  loAy  paraphrases 
upon  every  period  and  word  of  it  I 

The  faith  of  such  things  would  surely  make  a  truly  Christian  heart  so  eamestly  press  forward  in  the  expectation  of 
the  great  things  still  to  ensue,  as  to  leave  it  little  leisure  for  retrospection.  And  this  is  the  source  of  all  our  intempe- 
rate sorrow,  in  such  a  case  as  this--our  framing  to  ourselves  pleasmg  suraositions  of  being  as  we  were,  with  such  and 
such  friends  and  relatives  about  us  as  we  heretofore  enjoined.  As  ho|>e  of  what  is  future  and  desirable  feeds  our  joy; 
so  memory  of  good  things  past  doth  our  sorrow.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  which  the  apostle  here  speaks  to,  the  decease 
of  our  dear  friends  and  relatives  fallen  asleep,  we  are  apt  to  look  back  with  a  lingenng  eye  upon  that  former  state  of 
things,  and  to  sav,  as  he,  O  mihi  preterUos^  O  that  Ctod  would  recall  for  me  tke  years  that  are  gone  over  ^--Or,  as  in  sa- 
cred language,  "  O  that  I  were  as  in  months  past—when  the  t secret  of  Goa  was  upon  my  tabernacle^  when  the 
Almufhty  was  yet  with  me ;  when  my  children  were  about  me  1" 

What  pleasant  scenes  do  we  form  to  ourselves  afresh,  of  past  thing?,  on  purpose  to  foment  present  sorrow !  And 
whether  we  have  that  design  or  no,  we  are  more  prone  to  look  back  to  former  things  we  have  known,  than  forward 
to  future  we  know  not ;  especially,  if  the  further  we  look  back  the  Jess  we  find  of  trouble  intermingled  in  our 
former  course.  A  smooth  and  pleasant  path  we  would  go  over  again,  if  reason  and  the  necessity  of  a&irs  do  not 
recall  us,  and  ur^e  us  forward. 

And  so.  Sir,  nught  you  find  matter  for  a  very  copious  and  not  ungrateftil  recollection,  to  call  over  again,  and  re- 
volve in  your  thoughts,  the  pleasures  of  your  youth,  (more  innocent  man  of  many  others.)  when  you  were  encumber- 
ed with  no  cares,  entertained  with  various  delights  of  one  sort  and  another,  in  this  or  tnat  pleasant  seat  of  your  pa- 
rents. But  how  remote  is  it  firom  you,  upon  consideration,  to  wish  yourself  back  into  your  juvenile  state  and  circum- 
stances 1  How  much  more  sfeneroos  and  Godlike  pleastire  is  it,  to  be  doing  good  in  the  world,  and  still  to  abound 
therein;  to  go  forward,  and  ofo  still  more  and  more  f 

And,  Macuun,  who  could  have  a  more  uleasant  retrospect  upon  former  days  than  you  7  recounting  your  Antrim  de- 
lights, the  delight  you  took  in  your  excellent  relations,  your  garden-delights,  your  closet-delights,  your  Lord's-days  de- 
lights I  But  how  a  much  ^eater  thing  is  it  to  serve  God  in  your  present  station :  as  the  mother  of  a  numerous  and 
hopefiil  oaring ;  as  the  mistress  of  a  large  family ;  where  you  bear  your  part,  with  your  like-minded  consort,  in  sup- 
porting the  mcerest  of  God  and  religion,  and  have  opportunity  of  scattering  blessings  round  about  you  I 

But  our  business  is  not  recurring,  or  looking  back.  God  is  continually  calling  us  forward.  Time  is  a  stream  run- 
ning on  towards  the  vast  ocean.  Tending  backward,  is  vain  striving  against  the  stream.  And  as  it  is  the  course  and 
method  of  nature,  of  providence,  and  grace,  to  tend  forward,  and  cariy  us  from  less  to  greater  things  in  this  world; 
so  do  all  these  con^ire  to  carry  us  on  Tbecause  our  «^,  owr  highest  pitchy  cannot  be  here)  to  yet  far  greater  things  in 
the  greater  world.    Of  which  vast  world,  it  is  the  design  of  the  following  discourse  to  give  you  some  account ;  though, 


. .         _  _,  ,  I  concemmg 

late  dispensation,  which  hath  a  gloominess  upon  it ;  but  is  in  very  deed  only  gloomy  on  one  side,  viz.  downwards, 
and  towards  this  wretched  world,  this  region  of  sorrow  and  darkness :  but  on  the  side  upwards,  and  towards  that  other 
world  which  casts  its  lustre  upon  it,  its  phasis  and  appearance  will  be  altogether  bright  and  glorious.  And  the  more 
you  look  bv  a  believing  intuition  into  that  other  world  where  our  blessed  Redeemer  and  Lord  bears  rule  in  so  tran- 
scendent glorjr.  the  more  will  you  be  above  all  the  cloudy  darkness  of  this  event  of  Providence  towards  yoUTseivea 
and  your  ftunily.  Herein  your  perusal  of  this  very  defective  essay  may  be  of  some  use  to  you.  And  I  reckoned  it 
might  be  of  more  lasting  and  permanent  use  to  you,  and  yours  after  you,  and  to  as  many  oUiers  into  whose  hands  it 
Ynight  fall,  as  a  little  book,  than  as  one  single  sermon. 

You  will,  however.  I  doubt  nc«,  appreheikd  in  it  the  sincere  desire  to  assist  you  in  this  your  present  difficult  trial ; 
foUffwed  bgr  the  faithful  endeavour  of; 

Most  honoured  in  the  Lord, 
Tour  very  reqMctfiil  ahd  oUiged  servant, 

in  him,  and  for  his  sake,  JOHN  HOWE. 
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Tbb  peculiar  oecasian  of  this  present  solemnity  (1  mean, 
:hat  is  additional  to  the  nsnal  bosiDess  of  the  Lord's  day) 
may  be  aomewhat  aipnsing  to  narrower  and  less  consider- 
ing min^;  i.  e.  That  I  am  now  to  take  notice  to  youof 
'woat  the  most  wonld  call)  the  prematnre  or  nntimely 
death  of  a  most  hopeftil  young  gentleman,  the  heir  of  a 
Tery  ^onsiderahle  fSuoiily,  greatly  prepared  by  parts  and 
pioos  Bfntim«'t*j  and  further  preparing  by  stnd;^  and  con- 
versation, to  be  nsefol  to  the  age,  cm  off  in  his  prime,  when 
the  mere  showing  him  *  to  the  world  had  begon  to  raise 
an  expectation,  in  soch  as  knew  hin^,  of  somewhat  more 
than  ordinary  hereafter  firomliim,  his  fiiture  adTaniageous 
drcomstances  being  consider^,  of  which  you  will  hear 
Anther  towuds  the  close  of  this  discourse. 

Nor  did  I  know  any  passage  in  the  whole  sacred  volume, 
more  apt  to  serve  the  oest  and  most  valuable  purpose  in 
such  a  case,  than  the  words  now  refid ;  hone  more  ntted  to 
enlarge  our  minds,  to  compose  them,  and  reduce  to  a  due 
temper  even  theirs  who  are  most  concerned,  and  most 
liable  to  be  disturbed,  or  to  instruct  us  all  how  to  interpret 
and  comment  aright  upon  so  perplexing  and  so  intricate  a 
providenca  as  this,  at  the  first  and  slighter  view,  may  seem 
onto  us. 

In  order  whereto,  our  business  mu^  be  to  explain  and 
apply  this  most  weighty  awful  saying, 

Pirstf  For  the  es^ieaUimf  these 'three  things  are  to  be 
inquired  into. 

1.  Who  it*  is  that  claims  and  asserts  to  himself  this 
power  here  n)oken  of. 

n.  Wliat  It  is  about  which  this  claimed  jpower  is  to  be 
conversant 

in.  What  sort  of  power  it  is  that  this  emblematical  ex- 
pression signifies  to  belong  to  him. 

L  Who  it  is  that  claims  the  power  here  spoken  of; 
where  the  inaniry  is  not  so  much  concerning  die  person 
that  makes  Uus  claim,  which  all  the  foregoing  context 
puts  out  of  ijuestion  to,  be  our  Lord  Christ ;  but  touch- 
ing the  specud  notion  and  capiicity  wherein  he  claims  it, 
and  according  whereto  it  must  be  understood  to  belong  to 
him. 

And  wheiieas  he  is  described  by  very  distinct  titles  and 
attiibutesy  pronuscuously  interwc^ven  in  the  preceding 
verses  of  the  chapter,  viz.  that  sometimes  he  is  introduced 
roeaking  in  the  style  of  a  God;  (as  v.  8.  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord, 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Al- 
mighty. And  again,  v.  11. 1  am  Alpha  and  Om^ ;)  but 
thai  sometimes  he  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  man. 
and  accordingly  described  even  from  head  to  foot,  and 
•  Ort>id«u«iihmtaM«.teMeiihm««tteit 


said  to  appear  in  the  vision  that  exhibits  him  as  one  .ixe 
unto  the  Son  of  man,  that  we  might  certainly  understand 
him  so  to  be,  17. 13—16.  And  such  things  said  of  him  as 
are  incident  to  a  mortal  man,  the  sheddmgof  his  blood,  v. 
5.  and  that  he  was  dead,  v.  18,  former  part.  Yea,  and  ex- 
pressions of  this  difiiiSrent  iinport  intermingled,  that  we 
might  know  it  was  the  same  Person  that  was  coi^tinaally 
s^ken  of  under  tfaeK  so  vastly  different  characters ;  as,  I 
am  the  first  and  the  last;  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was 
dead,  v.  17. 18.  We  may  thereupon  very  reasonably  con- 
clude that  ne  is  not  here  to  be  conceived  under  the  one  no- 
tion or  the  other,  neither  as  God  nor  as  man,  separately 
or  exclusively  of  each  other ;  but  as  both  together,  as  QsAv- 
Oftwrotf  as  Gffd-ffMn,  under  which  conjunct  notion,  he  re- 
ceives and  sustains  the  office  of  our  Redtoner,  and  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man. 

Which  will  enable  us  the  more  clearly  to  answer  the 
third  inquiry,  wl^  we  come  to  it,  concerning  the  kind  of 
that  power  which  is  here  claimed;-  and  which,  because 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  claim,  we  are 
hereby  taught  to  ascribe  to  him. 

For  the  management  whereof,  we  are  also  hence  to 
reckon  him  every  way  competent ;  that  he  was  parnegoH^. 
that  it  was  Qot  too  big  for  him;  no  expressions  being  used 
to  signify  his  true  humanity,  but  which  are  joined  with 
others,  as  appropriate  to  deity.  And  that  nothing  therefore 
obliges  us  to  narrow'it  more  than  the  following  account 
imports,  which  we  are  next  to  inquire  about ;  viz. 

11.  The  large  ^ xtentof  the  object  about  wnich  the  power 
he  here  claims  is  to  be  conversant ;  t.  e.  Hadfs  (as  we  read 
kellj  but  which  is  truly  to  be  read  the  unseen  world)  and 
death. 

The  fonqer  of  these  we,  with  a  debasing  limitation,  and 
(as  I  doubt  not  will  appear)  very  unreas^ably,  do  render 
heU.    , 

The  power  belonging  to  Christ,  we  are  elsewhere  taught 
to  conceive,  is  of  unspeakably-  greater  latitude.  And  here 
we  are  not  taught  to  confine  it  to  so  vile  and  narrow  limits, 
as  this  translation  gives  it.  All  things  in  the  context  con- 
sojae  to  magnifyium,  and,  agreeably  hereto,  to  magnify 
his  dominion.  When  therefore  the  apparent  desien  is  to 
sneak  him^M^,  that  he  should  only  be  represented  as  the 
Jailer  of  devils,  and  their  companions,  is.  to  me,  unaccount- 
able; unless  a  veir  manUiest  necessity  did  induce  to  it 

For  the  word  i,6fK,  there  can  be  no  pretence  for  it. 
Though  it  ought  to  be  extended,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
strained to  that  sense ;  which  as  it  is  the  ignoblest,  so  it 
will  appear  but  a  very  small,  minute  part  of  its  significa- 
tion ;  whether  we  consider  tne  literal  import,  or  the  c 
mon  use,  of  the  word. 
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Literally,  it  signifies  but  what  we  see  not,  or  what  is 
out  of  our  sight.  And  as  the  word  of  which  it  is  compound- 
ed signifies  also  to  know,  as  well  as  to  see,  it  may  lurther 
sijp^nuy,  that  state  of  things  which  lies  without  the  compass 
01  our  knowledge,  even  out  of  the  reach  of  our  mental 
sight ;  or  concerning  which,  though  we  are  to  believe  what 
is  revealed,  we  cannot  immediately  or  distinctly  know  it; 
and  in  reference  whereto,  therefore,  we  are  to  walk  by 
faith,  not  by  sight,  2  Cor.  v.  7. 

And  the  common  use  of  the  word  hath  been  very  agree- 
able hereto,  with  the  writers  of  all  sorts ;  t.  e.  to  signify 
indefinitely  the  unseen  world ;  or  the  state  of  the  deceased 
out  of  our  world,  who  are,  consequently,  gone  out  of  our 
sight,  whether  they  were  good  or  bad ;  so  a^  not  peculiarly 
to  signify  hell,  or  any  place  or  state  of  torment  only. 

It  were  easy  to  abound  in  quotations  to  this  purpose,  if 
It  were  either  needful  or  proper  in  a  discourse  of  tnis  na- 
ture. 

What  I  intend  in  this  kind,  I  shall  only  set  down  on  the 
bye  in  the  margin,  upon  which  they  that  will  may  cast 
their  eye  ;.b.  that  the  discourse  be  not  interrupted  as  to 
others,  that  either  have  no  need  to  be  informed  in  this 
matter,  havinp^  known  as  much  before  as  can  be  now  told 
them ;  or  no  mclination  to  be  diverted  from  their  present 
purpose  in  reading;  apprehending  that  what  is  generally 
told  them,  only  concerning  the  usual  signi^cation  of  a 
word,  is  not  said  without  some  ground. '  And  let  texts  of 
Scripture  be  consulted  about  that,  how  hades,  and  the  cor- 
respondent word  in  the  Old  Testament,  sheol,  are  used 
there.  If  we  take  the  help  of  interpreters,  the  impartial 
reader  is  to  judge  of  their  ndelity  and  ability  who  go  dur 
way.e 

Upon  the  whole,  it  beinff  most  evident  that  hell  is  but  a 
small  and  mean  part  of  what  is  signified  by  Aa<^5,  it  will 
be  very  unreasonable  to  represent  or  conceive  of  thte 
power  here  ascribed  to  our  Lord,  according  to  that,  nar- 
row notion  of  it.  And  would  be  a  like  incongruity,  as  if, 
to  magnify  the  person  of  highest  dignity  In  the  court  of  a 
mighty  prince,  one  should  say,  "  He  is  the  keeper  of  the 
dungeon." 

The  word  itself,  indeed,  properly  taken,  and  according 
to  its  just  extent,  mightily  greate^s  him,  i.  e.  'tis  as  much 

b  Andhere  HmaysufBoe  to  take  notioe,  that  Greek  writes,  poeta,  phikMo- 
lihera,  hiatoTiaa*,  and  other  writen,  that  have^made  ooly  oceational  mentJon  < 
of  this  word  aim,  or  of  the  wocdi  next  akin  to  it,  ais,  or  aionit  or  lericogra- 
phon.  that  have  -.-_.. 

muxt  be  tui 


.sly  given  an  account  of  iti  from  Greek  author*,  that 

-_^      _J  b«Bt  to  tindentand  the  uee  of  word*  in  their  own  toofue ; 

senoraliywioh  as  have  not  been  engafed  in  <a  oontrovemy,  tliat  oblifes  men 
usually  to  torture  words  to  their,  own  sense,  or  to  aerve  the  hypothesis  which 
they  had  espoused ;  have  been  remote  fhim  conlining  thii.  or  the  cognate 
words,  to  that  narrow  sense  as  only  to  signify  a  place  or  slate  of  torment  for 
bad  men.  bu^  undentood  it  as  compcehending,  also,  a  state  of  felicity  for  the 
pious  and  good. 

For  such  as  ,baine  been  concerned  in  faitoniretfaiir  this  or  other  like  words  with 
reference  to  the  known  and  faipous  controveriy,  which  I  need  not  mention, 
their  judgments  most  weigh  according  to  the  r^putatioo  they  arc  of  with  the 
reader. 

The  Greeks  no  doubt,  best  undentood  their  own  laoguage.  And  among 
them  can  we  thmk  that  Hoaaer  m  the  leginiiing  of  his  l^wotfTwhen  he  speaks 
of  the  many  brave  souls  of  his  heroes,  those  i^vtfiot  tpvxai,  which  the  war  he 
is  describing  sent  mto  the  invisible  regions,  atit  ipoiaxptp,  that  hoover  dreamt 
they  >«ere  dl  promiscuously  despatched  away  to  a  i:jaoe  of  torment)  Not  to 
mention  othfv  passages  where  be  uses  the  words  qiqs  to  the  same  purpose. 
Divers  others  of  the  Gro^k  poets  are  cited  by  several  ready  to  our  bands,  with 
wbch  I  shall  not  cumber  these  pag^  That  one  is  enough,  and  nothing  can 
be  fiiller  to  our  purpose,  which  u  quoted  by  Clem.  Alexand.  8tr.  1.  5  as  well  as 
by  rai^nr^m  and  ascribed  to  the  comic  DiphOus,  tJ^ougfa  by  others  to  an- 

Ki(  yap  KoB^  nSrfv  ivo  Tpi0ov(  vojitl^optv 
Mtav  itKai<a»\  xartpav  ac^tov  oiov. 
In  *«tor  we  reckon  there  are  two  paths,  the  one  of  the  righteous,  the  other 
of  the  wicked :  plainly  showhts  that  Aodes  was  understood  to  contain  heAvon 
end  bell.  Plato,  when  in  his  PA<8il<^  he  tells  us  that  he  that  oooies  into  Aodes, 
tt/iu»7ro«,  KOt  anXsT-'f,  not  initiated  and  duly  prepared,  is  thrown  Into  Bop/?©- 
i»(,  atHnMng  take,  but  ho  that  comes  into  it  fitlV  purified,  shaU  dweU  with 

misery  and  felicity.  In  that  dialogue  called  Axiochut,  though  supposed  not  to 
**  *V*i7II!!l*"  i^  •***  *^'  sufficiently  knew  tlie  meaning  oTsucfatroid.  we 
are  told  that  when  non  die  they  are  brought  faito  the  Tlc^ioy  (i AifAeia^ ,  the  ffdd 

•'  ^illj'^te!  S  ili?  *•*?'  ?5!P*^  ^*'i^  ^'"*''  ^^'  manner  of  ttfe  evety 


Book  de  i^pu}  Plato  blames  the  poets  that  they  i^opresent  tihestate  of  things 

*_  v_j  *.  ..- ii»,  praise  It  rather. 

La  person  or  a  god, 

5<«^hr[» mm ;  therrf^rej^'t alwTOOTiorof  them on?y.    cSJus RhoSiSi 
2?rt?Jfc!5??.l£SfP  °^  PV»t«ch.  and  takes  notice  thatour  Saviour  speaks 

And  wberaes  there  are  who  disame  to  this  notation  of  tUs  word,  that 
■  sooM  wfl]  feitiai  fnm  the  Hebnw,  and  go  as  Ihr 


as  to  say,  His  dominion  is  of  unknown  limits;  soek  as  no 
eye  can  measure.  We  think  with  a  sort  of  veDeratioCLof 
what  is  represented  as  too  big  for  our  knowledge.  We 
have  a  natural  awe  and  reverence  for  unsearchable  dark- 
ness. But  in  the  meantime  we  herein  suffer  a  just  dimi- 
nution of  ourselves,  that  when  our  inquiry  stops,  and  can 
proceed  no  further,  it  being  but  a  very  little  part  of  the 
universe  that  lies  within  our  compass,  having  tired  our 
inquiring  fjre  and  mind ;  upon  all  the  rest  we  write. 
Hades  f  call  it  iMueen,  or  vnknovm.  And  because  we  call 
it  so,  in  reference  to  us,  GJod  himself  calls  it  so  too  *,  it  be- 
ing his  way,  (as  is  observed  by  that  noted  d  Jew)  speaking 
to  men,  to  use  the  tongue  of  tne  children  of  men,  to  speak 
to  them  in  their  own  language,  and  aUow  them  to  coin 
their  own  words :  which  at  first  they  often  do  very  occa- 
sionally ;  nor,  as  to  this,  could  they  have  a  fairer  or  a 
more  urgent  occasion,  or  that  is  more  self-justifying,  than 
in  one  word  to  say  of  that  other  world,  that  it  is  kadeSj  or 
iwnsible.vfhen  that  is  truly  all  that  the3r  have  to  say,  or 
can  have  any  immediate  notice  of  about  it. 

It  hath  therefore  its  rise  from  ourselves,  and  the  penuiy 
of  our  Imowiedge  of  things;  and  is  at  once  both  an  inge- 
nuous confession,  with  some  sort  of  modest  cover,  and  ex- 
cuse of  our  own  ignorance :  as  with  geognwhers,  all  that 
part  of  this  globe  which  thev  cannot  describe,  is  terra  tfi- 
cognita ;  and  with  philosophers,  such  phenomena  in  na- 
ture as  they  cai\  give  no  account  of,  they  resolve  shortly 
and  in  the  most  compendious  way  into  some  or  other  oc- 
cult quality,  or  somewhat  else,  ns  occult. 

How  happy  were  it,  if  in  aU  matters  that  concern  reli- 
gion, and  m  this,  as  it  ^oth  so,  thev  would  shut  up  in  a 
sacred  venerable  darkness  what  tney  cannot  distinctly 
perceive ;  it  being  once  by  the  undeceiving  word  expressly 
asserted  that  it  is,  without  therefore  denying  its  reality, 
because  they  clearly  apprehend  not  what  it  is. 

With  too  many  their  religion  is  so  little,  and  their  pride 
and  self-conceit  so  great,  that  they  think  themselves  fit  to 
be  standards ;  that  their  eye  or  mind  is  of  a  size  large 
enough  to  measure  the  creation,  yea,  and  the  Creator  too. 
And  by  how  much  they  have  the  less  left  them  of  mind,  or 
the  more  it  is  supk  into  earth  and  carnality,  the  more  ca- 
pable it  is  of  being  the  measure  of  all  reality,  of  taking 

back  as  Adam  in  their.search,  alleging  for  tfab  the  authority  of  an  old  iSa^ 
will  have  it  go  for  atim,  and  signify  as  aTtprnt,  unpletuant;  r^"-* 


plainer  than  that  thia  "tTmr  i''  tltp^  eommon  notion,  which  (thoui^  fkncy  hatii 
not  a  greater  domhiioii  m  m-v  limie  than  in  etyniology)  would  malte  oneahy,irf 
strelcninginventiont^>Mii.l  h^m  ro  differ  fiom  the  genemhty.  Tberefoie  C^Ie- 
pin,  upon  this  word,  tf  11-^  n^  ihrit  r[»  Greek  grammarians  do,  agamst  the  na- 
ture of  the  Etymon,  ^  wUvh  v\nui'\f  enough  shows  what  they  understood  tbai 


to  be,)  generafiy  duec  n'  - 1  rt-^i  m  i ;  ng  to  be  wntten  with  the  asper  spirit,  but  yeC 

"'-'*''    And  though  Plato  is  endeovoui ed 

a  very  ftrfotch :  yet  it  is  pteiB 


he  makes  it  signify  ot 
to' be  hooked  in  to  thi 
that  his  caUmg  it  rot 


"  vitWe.    An 


apUoe 


rererreri  to, 


stood  it  to  signify  inv^tudt,  m^  -o  lex^ns  wilt  coipmoolr  deriye  It  {Vnigv, 

says  CaUut  EJiodig.)    But  its  eztensivegess.  as  conpreheodinc  a  r' * 

happiness,  is  our ' **"*•  — "  '' 

more  instances)  t 
KA|  speaking  of  X 

did  lead  souls  wro   ..,    ,.,., — . — — 

universally  miserable.  Sent  Empir.  is  an  authority  good  epougfa,  fw  ttw  n 

iiw  of  a  Greek  word.    When  (Advecaus  Mathem.)  be  teOi^us,  though  by  wi^ 
orotueotion,  all^nen  have  a  c 
itive  with  Cf,  u  Homer  and 
darive.  bemg  understood,)  as- 
poets'  fhbtes,  and  what.  fWim 


principal  concern,  which  way  (as  we  might  show  bf  mwiv 
he  common  stream  carries  it.  Pausanias  in  his  'APKA^ 
Hermes  (aeoordiag  to  Homer)  as  Aio(  dtanvo¥,  and  that  ha 
}  Tov  f  i)9v,  oouU  not  be  thought  to  mean  that  tl»y  wwetihe» 


^ itpelf,  an  h 

appreheradoti  of.   As  also  Dfcig  Laert.  hath  the  ^same  phrase,  i 

An^thomfa'  his  books'wim  b^ 


od  it  not  of  a  state  of  torment  only  for  evil  spirits. 

I  Usher's  judgment  may  be  s«en  in  Us  answer  to  the  JesnHs*  efaal* 

this  word  properly  sigmfies  the  other  world,  the  place  or  state  of  tbm 


writingsof  Protagoras,  who.  be  says,  wrote  one  book  mpi  rcM^  cy  « 
the  genitive,  as  here,  after  sv,  as  hath  been  u«al,  on  the  menteoed  •ooooa. 
And  thorarh  his  books  were  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  because  of  tbedofaioas  titia 
of  one  or  them  concerning  the  gods,  so  that  we  have  not  opportunity  to  know 

what  his  opinion  of  Aotfes  was.  we  have  reason  man  than  c ^  " — "- 

he  understood  if  ~  ^   ' 

c  Piimato  Ct.. 
lenge.  that  this  word'prdperly  sigmfies  the  oi  her  world,  the  place  or  state  of  < 
dead--8o  that  heaven  itself  may  be  comprehended  m  it  Grot,  on  Luke  rri. 
S8.  makes  Andes  most  eertafaily  to  signify  a  place  wKhdrawnfhm  oorsiclit; 
Hiokei\  of  the  body,  the  grave ;  of  the  soul  all  that  region  wherein  ttsaaparafee 
Domtbebody.  So  that  as  Divn  was  in  Aodes,  so  was  Laniua  too,  bM  m  se- 
parate regkms :  for  both  paradise,  and  hell,  or,  as  the  Grecians  wen  wont  to 
speak,  £fy««,  and  Tartan,  were  in  kade$.  Too  may  have  in  hnn  .more  qao- 
tations  from  Uw  pqets,  the  sense  of  the  fiMonesjAom  Josepbin,  and  jiaaHJ^ 

GroLina 

__  other  rives  to  T 

Lightfbot  is  fUll  to  the  sam4 

though  Bellarmin  will  have  tus  wora  aiwagr>  wagMuirnotti  i  wmvo,  u  » iw  wii« 
sAeoltbe  correspondent  word;  Jacob  desired  to  go  to  heU  to  ms  son,  as  Dr.  H. 
ariraes;)Oamero.  as  good  a  judge,  tMnka,  except  once,  it  new  does..  If  any 
desire  to  see  more  to  this  purpose  with  little  trouble  to  themoeKea,  let  them  pa- 
n|se  Marthiius's  Lexic.  on  the  word  jfifenis,  or  Infermu.  I  could  leftr  to 
many  more  whom  I  fbibear  to  mention. 

Only  if  any  think  ki  some  or  other  text  of  SoripCws  this  word 
A^ttonly.shiceit  koflbatlatitode  asto 


fhrni  dbers  of  the  fkthers  tothe 

same,  copiously  expressed  on  Matt 
Philemon  the  iambicks  above  recitei 


tial  view  of  the  cfavumstanoes  of  the  text  mast  detoradne 
neant  of^  one,  or  the  olher  orbotk 
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the comMM of  aa betog, created pnA  nncreted.  Andso 
that  of  the  philoeopher  takes  place  in  the  wont  sense  that 
ean  he  pat  upon  it;  "  to  see  darkness,  is  to  see  nothing/' 
All  is  noUity  that  their  sense  reaches  not.  Bodes  is  with 
such,  indeed,  empty,  imaginary  darkness ;  or  in  plainer 
English,  there  is  neither  hearen  nor  hell,  because  tney  see 
them  not. 

Bnt  we  onght  to  have  the  greater  thoughts  of  it,  not  the 
less,  for  its  being  too  bi^,  too  great,  too  glorious,  for  our 
present  riew ;  and  that  it  most  as  yet  r^t  as  to  ns,  and  so 
let  it  rest  awhile,  nnder  the  name  of  Bodes,  the  unknown 
dominion  of  our  great  Lord ;  according  to  that  most  ex- 
press account  he  at  his  ascension  gave  of  the  existence  of 
twth  parts  together,  that  less  known  to  us,  and  that  more 
known,  fiiatt.  xxyiii.  18.  All  power  is  given  to  me  both  in 
heaven  and  earth. 

That  death  is  added,  as  contained  also  within  the  limits 
of  our  Lord's  dominion,tloth  expresslysienify  his  custody 
of  the  passage  from  this  visible  world  to  the  invisible,  viz, 
as  he  commands  the  entrance  into  each  distinct  part  of 
kadeSf  the  invisible  HHfrldf  consisting  of  both  heaven  and 
hell,  so  he  hath  power  over  death  too,  which  is  the  common 
outlet  from  this  world,  and  the  parage  unto  both. 

But  it  withal  phiinly  implies  his  very  absolute  power 
over  this  visible  world  of  ours  also ;  for  it  signifies  he  hath 
the  power  of  measuring  every  one's  time  here,*  and  how 
long  each  inhabitant  of  this  world  shall  live  in  it.  If  it 
belong  to  him  to  determine  when  any  one  shall  die,  it  must 
by  consequence  belong  to  him  to  assign  the  portion  and 
dimensum  of  time  ihat  every  one  shall  live.  Nor  is  there 
any  conceivable  moment  m  the  time  of  an^  one's  life, 
wherein  he  hath  not  this  power  of  putting  a  period  bj  death 
thereanV>t  at  his  own  pleasure.  He  is  therefore  signified 
to  have  the  power  of  eveiy  man's  life  and  death  at  once : 
and  the  power  of  life  and[  death  is  very  high  and  great 
power.  He  therefore  herein  implicitly  claims,  what  is  else- 
where expressly  ascribed  to  him,  Rom.  xiv.  7—9.  None 
-*lives  to  himself,  ft.  e.,  de  jure,  no  man  should,)  or  dies 
to  himself:  for  "  wnether  we  live,  we  live  u^to  the  Lord, 
or  whether  we  die,  we  die  to  the  Lord ;  whether  we  live 
therefore  or  die,  we  arcfthe  Lord's.  For  to  this  end  Christ 
both  died,  and  rose  again,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be 
Lord,  both  of  the  dead  and  living." 

In  sum,  here  is  asserted  to  him  a  dominion  over  both 
worlds ;  this  in  which  we  livcy  and  that  ihto  which  we  die, 
whether  the  one  or  the  othen  part  of  it.  And  so  in  refer- 
ence to  men,  who  once  have  inhabited  this  world,  the  sense 
of  this  text,  and  that  we  are  insisting  on,  is  the  same. 
Though  hades  is  of  vastly  larger  extent  than  only  to  be  the 
receptacle  of  such  as  have  lived  here^;  it  having  also,  in 
both  the  parts  of  it,  innumerable  inhabitants  who  never 
had  a  dwelling  assigned  them  in  this  world  of  ours  at  all. 

But  thus  far  we  have  the  vast  extent  of  our  Lord  Christ's 
dominion  completely  cleared  to  be  the  proper  intendment 
of  this  text ;  and  that  it  never  meant  so  famt  and  minute 
a  representation  of  it,  as  only  to  make  him  Keeper  of  the 
bottomless  pit ;  though  of  that  also  he  hath  the  key,  as  we 
shall  further  teke  notice :  but  we  are  now  to  inquire  of, 
what  will  take  up  le^  time, 

ni.  The  kind  of  that  power  over  so  vast  a  realm,  or 
manifold  realms,  signified  by  this  emblematical  eJEpression, 
of  having  the  Icm/s,  4>c. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  keys  ore  insignia ;  spme  of 
the  tokens  of  power  j  and  according  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  object,  may  be  of  Divine  power. 

Tlie  Jews,  as  some  writers  of  t^eir  afiliirs  say,  appro- 
priate the  kcjrs  of  three,  others  of  four  things,  to  God  only : 
of  life,  or  the  entrance  mto  this  world ;  of  the  rain,  or  tne 
treasures  of  the  clouds ;  of  the  earth,  say  some,*  as  of  the 
granary  of  com :  and  of  the  ffrave ;  "  Of  which."  sajrs  one 
of  their  own,f  "the  Holy,  Blessed  One  hath  the  keys  of 
<he  sepulchres  in  his  hand,"  Ac.  And  as  we  may  be  sure 
he  aomits  thither,  so  he  emits  from  thence ;  and,  as  he 
says,  "  In  the  ftiture  age,  the  H.  B.  One  will  unlock  the 
treasures  of  souls,  and  will  open  the  graves,  and  bring 
every  soul  back  into  its  own  body,  Ac. 

Nor  is  this  key  of  the  vast  hades,  when  it  is  in  the  hand 
of  our  Redeemer,  the  less  in  the  hand  of  the  Holv,  Btessed 
One ;  for  so  is  he  too.  Bnt  it  is  in  his  hand  as  belonging 
•  W«n. 


to  his  office  of  Blediator  between  God  and  man,  aii  was 
before  said.  And  properly  the  phrase  signifies  ministerial 
power,  beinff  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  common  usage,  in 
the  courts  of  princes,  of  intrusting  to  some  great  minister 
the  power  of  the  keys ;  as  it  was  foretold  of  Eliakim^  (Isa. 
xxii.)  that  he  should  be  placed  in  the  same  high  station  in 
Hezeldah's  court,  wherem  Shebna  was,  of  whom  so  severe 
thin^  are  there  said ;  and  that  the  key  of  the  house  of 
David  Should  be  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  &c.  v.  20—23. 
And  the  house  of  David  oeing  a  known  type  of  the  house 
or  church  of  Qod^  and  he  himself  of  Cnrist,  who  as  the 
Son,  hath  power  over  the  whole  hous^,  according  to  this 
typical  way  of  speaking,  oar  Lord  is  said  (Rev.  lii.  7.)  to 
have  the  key  of  David,  to  open  so  as  none  can  shut,  to  shut 
SO'  as  none  can  open ;  t.  e.  to  have  a  final,  decisive  power 
in  all  he. doth,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

Nor  could  any  thing  be  more  congruous,  than  that 
having  the  keys  of  the  celestial  house  of  Qod,  the  heavenly 
pahu^e  of  the  ureat  King,  the  habitation  of  his  holiness  and 
glory,  (in  :vrhich  are  the  everlasting  habitations,  the  many 
mansions,  the  places  prepared  for  his  redeemed,)  he  should 
also  have  the  beys  of  the  terrestrial  Bethel ;  which  is  but 
a  sort  of  portal,  or  vestibvlum,  to  the  other ;  tke  haiue  of 
God,  and  the  gate  of  heaven.  And'  as  he  is  implied  to  have 
the  keys  of  this  introductive,  preparatory  kingdom  of  hea> 
ven,  (as  the  keys  of  the  king's  palace,  where  is  the  throne 
or  seat  of  government,  and  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  must 
mean  the  same  thing,)  when  he  is  said  to  give  them  to  the 
apostle  Peter,  and  the  other  apostles ;  this  was  but  a  pre- 
lude, and  a  minute  instance  of  his  power  of  those  keys  of 
hades,  and  of  the  glorious  heavenly  kingdom  itself  contain- 
ed thereiu,  which  he  was  not  to  delegate,  but  to  manage 
himself  immediately  in  his  own  person. 

If  moreover  he  were  signified  by  the  angel,  (Rev.  xx.  1.) 
who  was  said  to  have  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  that 
also  must  impoA  a  power,  thoueh  great  in  itself,  very  little 
in  comparison  of  the  immense  hades,  of  which  he  is  here 
said  to  have  the  keys.  So  remote  is  it,  that  the  power  as- 
cribed to  him  there,  should  be  the  measure  of  what  he  here 
asserts  to  himself;  and  the  difference  mast  be  vastly  nreater 
than  it  is  possible  for  us  tio  conceive,  or  parallel  oy  the 
difference  between  having  power  over  the  palace,  and  all 
the  most  delightful  and  most  spacious  territories  in  the 
vastest  empire  of  the  greatest  prince,  and  only  having 
power  over  a  dungeon  in  some  obscure  comer  of  it ;  which, 
for  the  great  purposes  whereto  all  this  is  to  be  applied,  wi» 
can  scarcely  too  much  inculcate. 

And  to  such  applicaHon  let  us  now,  with  all  possible  seri* 
ousness  and  intention  of  spirit,  address  ourselves.  Which 
will  consist  in  sundry  inferences  or  deductions,  laying  be- 
fore us  some  suitable  matter,  partly  of  our  meditation, 
partly  of  practice ;  the  former  whereof  are  to  prepare  and 
lay  a  ground  for  the  latter. 

1.  Divers  things  we  maj  collect,  that  will  be  very  proper 
for  deep  meditation ;  which  I  shall  propose  not  as  things 
that  we  can  be  supposed  not  to  have  known  before,  but 
which  are  too  commonly  not  enotagh  thought  on  or  con- 
sidered. 

And  here  we  shall  somewhat  invert  the  order  wherein 
things  lie  in  the  text,  beginning  with  what  is  there  latter 
and  Iqwer,  and  thence  arising,  with  more  advantage,  to 
what  IS  higher  and  of  greater  concernment ;  as, 

1.  That  men' do  not  die  at  random,  or  by  some  uncer- 
tain, accidental  bye-stroke,  that,  as  by  a  slip  of  the  hand, 
cuts  ofiT  the  thread  of  life ;  but  by  an  act  of  divine  deter- 
mination, and  judgment,  that  passes  in  reference  to  each 
one's  death.  For  as  the  key  signifies  authority  and  power, 
the  turning  this  key  of  death,  that  gives  a  man  his  exit 
out  off  this  world,  is  an  authoritative  act.  And  do  we  con- 
sider in  what  -  hand  this  power  is  lodged  1  We  cannot  but 
apprehend  every  such  act  is  the  effect  of  counsel  and  judg- 
ment. 

What  philosophers  are  wont  to  discourse  of  fortuitous 
events  in  reference  to  rational  agentsL  or  casual,  in  refer- 
ence to  natural,  mast  be  understood  but  with  relation  tc 
oursefves,  and  signifies  only  our  own  ignorance  of  ftituri- 
ties,  but  can  have  no  place  in  the  all-comprehending  mind, 
as  if  any  thing  were  a  contingency  unto  that.  For  thehi 
that  live  as  if  they  thoogtit  they  came  into  this  worUl  bf 
rPtaka  B.  EHaw.  B«t  p«aH.  VontCF. 
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diaace,  tis  very  nataral  to  them  to  think  they^  shall  die 
and  go  out  of  it  by  chance  too.  but  when  and  as  it  happens. 
This  is  worse  than  paganish  blindness;  for  besides  what, 
from  their  poets,  the  ^gar  have  been  nuide  to  believe  con- 
cerning the  three  fatal  Sisters,  to  whom  they  ascribed  no 
less  than  deity  concerned  in  measuring  every  one's  life, 
the  grave  discourses  which  some  of  them  have  writ  con- 
cerning Providence,  and  its  extent  to  the  lesser  interme- 
diate concerns  of  lire,  much  more  to  that  their  final  great 
concern  of  death,  will  be  a  standing  testimon  v  against  the 
too  prevailing  Christian  scepticism  (they  ongnt  to  excuse 
the  solecism  who  make  it)  or  this  wretched  age !  But  such 
among  us  as  will  allow  themselves  the  liberty  to  thinV, 
want  not  opportunity  and  means  by  which  the^  may  be  as- 
sured, that  not  an  imaginary;  but  real^  deity  is  immediately 
and  constantly  concerned  in  measunng  our  time  in  this 
world.  What  an  awful  thought  is  this  I   And  it  leads  to  a 

2.  Inference.  That  it  is  a  great  thing  to  die.  Th^  Son 
of  Qod,  the  Redeemer  of  man,  hath  an  immediate  presi- 
dency over  this.  He  signalizes  himself  by  it,  wh'o  could 
not  suppose  he  shoold  be  magnified  by  a  trifle !  We  slightly 
say.  Such  a  one  is  dead !  Consider  the  matter  in  itself, 
and  'tis  great.  A  reasonable  soul  hath  changed  states ! 
An  intelligent  spirit,  is  gone  out  of  our  world !  The  life 
of  a  gnat,  a  fly,  (those  little  avldmata,  or  self-moving 
things,)  how  admirable  a  production  is  it !  It  becomes  no 
man  to  despise  what  no  man  can  imitate.  We  praise  the 
pencil  that  well  describes  the  external  figure  or  such  an^ 
animaiadum,  such  a  little  creature;  but  the  internal, 
vital,  self-moving  power,  and  the  motion  itself,  what  art 
can  express !  But  a  human  life,  how  important  a  thing  is 
it  1  'Twas  one  of  Plato's  thanksgivings,  that  Qod  had 
made  him  a  man !  How  careful  a  guard  hath  Qod  set 
over  every  man's  life,  fencing  it  by  the  severest  law !  "  If 
any  man  shed  man's  blobd,  by  man  shall  }m  blood'  be 
shed ;"  and  how  weighty  is  the  annexed  reason !  "  For  in 
the  image  of  Gbd  he  made  man."  This  then  highly 
greatens  this  matter  He  therefore  reserves  it  whollv  tp 
himself,  as  one  of  his  peculiarities,  to  dispose  of  such  a 
life.  "  I  am  he  that  kuls  and  makes  alive.^'  We  find  it 
one  of  his  high  titles—"  The  Gk>d  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh." 
He  had  what  was  much  greater  to  glory*  in,  that  he  was 
"  the  Father  of  spirits,"  indefinitely  .spoken.  WJien  he 
hath  all  the  heavenly  regions^  the  spacious  hadeSf  peopled 
with  such  inhabitants,  "  whose  dwelling  is  not  with  flesh ;" 
and,  for  vast  multitudes  of  them,  never  was,  that  yet,  look- 
ing down  into  this  little  world  of  oujns,  this  minute  spot  of 
his  creation,  and  observing  that  here  were  spirits  dwelling 
in  flesh,  he  should  please  to  be  styled  also'  the  GKmI  of 
those  spirits,  signifies  this  to  be  with  him  too  an  appro- 
priate glocy,  a  glory  which  be  wiU  not  communicate  far- 
mer than  ne  communicates  Godhead ;  and  that  he-  held  it 
a  divine  right  to  measure  the  time  unto  *each  of  them  of 
their  abode  in  flesh,  and  determine  when  they  shall  dis- 
\odsre. 

This  cannot  be  thoytght  on  aright,  wi^out  a  becoming 
most  profound  reverence  of  him  on  this  account.  How 
sharp  a  rebuke  is  given  to  that  haughty  prince,r  "  The 
Qod  in  whose  hands  thy  breath  is,  bast  thou  not  glorified." 
Tlutt  would  plrepare  the  way,  ana  we  should  be  easilv  led 
on,  were  we  once  come  to  think  with  reverence,  to  think 
also  with  pleasure  of  this  case,  that  our  life  and  every 
breath  we  draw  are  under  suchu  divine  superintendency. 
The  holy  Psalmist  speaks  of  it  with  high  complacency,  as 
Uie  matter  of  his  song,  that  he  had  a  God  presiding  over 
his  life.  So  he  tells  us  he  would  have  eacji  wxH/upov. 
composed  not  move  of  mgkt  and  day^  than  of  grayer  and 
fnUsit  directed  to  Qod  under  this  notion,  as  the  Qod  of 
his  life,  Psal..  xlii.  8.  And  he  speaks  it  not  grudgingly,  but 
as  the  ground  of  his  trust  and  boast,  Psal.  xxxi.  14, 15. — 
"  I  trusted  in  thee,  O  Lord;  I  said.  Thou  art  mv  Qod,  my 
times  are  in  thy  hand."  That  this  key  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  great  EmmamuU^OodwUh  m,  will  be  thought  on  with 
frequency,  when  it  is  thqught  on  with  delight. 

3.  Our  life  on  earth  is  under  the  constant  strict  observa^ 
tion  of  our  Lord  Christ.  He  waits  when  to  turn  the  kev, 
and  shut  it  up.  Through  the  whol^  of  that  time,  which, 
by  deferring,  he  measures  out  to  us,  we  are  under  his  eje 
as  in  a  stale  of  probation.    He  takes  continual  notice 


how  we  quit  onzaelves.  For  his  tonunpfthe  hsj  at  lost  a 
a  judicial  act ;  therefore  supposes  diligent  observatioiL 
and  proceeds  upon  it.  He  that  hath  this  key,  is  also  said 
in  the  next  chapter,  («.  18.)  to  have  eyes  UJu  a  flame  of 
fire.  With  these  he  observes  what  he  hath  against  one 
or  another,  (v.  90.)  and  with  most  indulgent  patience 
gives  a  space  of  repentance,  (v.  21.}  and  notes  it  down  if 
any  then  repent  not,  as  we  there  also  find.  Did  secure 
sinners  consider  tfais,  how  he  beholds  them  with  a  flame  in 
his  eye,  and  the  key  in  his  hand,  would  they  dare  still  to 
trifle  1  If  thev  did  apprehend  how  he,  in  this  posture, 
stands  over  them,  in  all  their  vain  dalliances,  idle  imper- 
tineneies,  bold  adventures,  insolent  attempts  against  his 
.Bws  and  government,  presumptuous  afironts  of  his  high 
authority;  jrea,  or  but  m  their^ drowsy  slumberings,  their 
lingering  delays ;  did  they  consider  what  notice  he  takes 
how  they  demean  themselves  under  every  sermon  they 
hear,  in  every  prayer  wherein  thev  are  to  join  with  othent, 
or  which,  perhaps,  for  custom's  saike,  they  put  up  alone  by 
themselves;  how  their  hearts  are  moved,  or  unmoved,  by 
every  repeated  call  that  is  given  .them  to  turn  to  God«  and 
get  their  peace  made  by  application  of  their  Redeemer's 
reconciling  blood ;  in  what  agonies  would  they  be,  what 
pangs  of  trembling  would  thev  feel  within  themselves, 
lest  the  key  should  turn  before  their  great  work  be 
done! 

4.  Whatsoever  ill  designs  by  this  observation  he  dis- 
covers, 'tis  easy  to  him  to  prevent..  One  mm  of  this  key 
of  death,  besides  the  many  other  ways  that  are  obvious  to 
him,  disappoints  them  all,  and  in  that  day  all  their 
thoughts  peri.<ih.  'Tis  not,  therefore,  from  inadvertency, 
indifference,  or  impolency,  but  deep  cowmely  that  they  are 
pennitted  to  bednven  on  so  far.  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  laughs,  and  he  knows  their  day  is  coming.  He 
can  turn  this  key  when  he  will. 

5.  His  power  as  to  every  one's  death  cannpjl  be  avoided 
or  withstood.  The  act  of  this  key  is  definitive,  and  ends 
the  business.  No  man  lath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retain 
the  spirit;  nor  hath  be  power  jn  death,  Ecd.  viii  8.  'Tis 
in  vain  to  struggle  when  the  key  is  turned ;  the  power  of 
the  keys,  where  'tis  supremely  lodged,  is  absolutely  deci- 
sive, and  their  efiect  permanent  and  irrevocable.  That 
soul,  therefore,  for  wnose  exit  the  key  is  turned,  must 
thereupon  then  forthwith  depart,  willmg  or  unwilling, 
ready  or  unready.  - 

6.  Souls  that  go  out  of  this  world  of  ours,  on  the  turn 
of  this  key,  go  not  out  of  beinff.  He  that  hath  this  kev  of 
death  Jiath  also  the  key  of  Aad«j,  a  key  and  a  key.  When 
he  uses  the  former,  to  let  them  out  from  this,  he  uses  the 
latter,  to  give  them  their  inlet  into  the  other  world,  and 
into  the  one  or  the  other  part  of  it ;  into  the  npner  or  the 
lower  hadeSy  as  the  state  of  their  case  is,  and  doth  require. 

Our  business  is  not  now  with  Pagans,  to  whom  the 
oracles  of  Qod  are  unknown.  If  it  were,  the  best  and 
wisest  of  t)iem  who  so  commonly  speak  of  souls  going  into 
hades,  never  thought  of  their  going  no  whither ;  nor  there- 
fore that  they  were  nothing.  'They  had  reasons,  then, 
which  they  thought  cogent,  they  induced  them,  though  un- 
assisted with  divine  revelation,  to  conclude  they  survived 
their  forsaken  bodies.  And  what  else  could  any  nnbribed 
understanding  conclude  or  conceive  %  When  we  find  they 
have  powers  belonging  to  them,  which  we  can  much  more 
easily  apprehend  eapu)le  of  being  acted  without  help  from 
the  body  than  by  it,  we  are  sure  that  can  form  thoughts, 
purposes,  desires,  hopes;  for  it  is  matter  of  fact  they  do 
it;  and  coherent  thoughts,  and  thoughts  arising  frxnn 
thoughts,  one  from  another:  yea,  and  thoughts  abstracted 
from  any  thing  corporeal,  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  virtue  and  vice,  of  moral  good  and  evil,  with  some 
agreeable  resolves ;  thoughts  quite  above  the  sphere  of 
matter,  so  as  to  form  a  notion  of  the  mind  itself  of  a  spi- 
ritual being,  as  unexceptionable  a  one  as  we  can  form  of 
a  body;  vea,  of  an  original  self-subsistent  Mind  and 
Spirit,  the' Former  and  Maker  of  all  other.  'Tis  much 
more  apprehensible,  since  we  certainly  know  that  all  this 
is  done,  that  it  is  done  without  any  help  of  the  body,  than 
how  flesh,  or  blood,  or  bones,  or  nerves,  or  brains,  or  ai^ 
corporeal  thing,  should  contribute  to  such  methods  of 
thinking,  or  ta  aajrdiDiight  at  aU.    And  if  it  can  be  cua- 
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ceived  that  a  spirit  caa  act  without  dependence  on  a 
body,  what  should  hinder  bat  we  may  as  well  conceiTe  it 
10  subsist  and  live  without  such  dependence  1  And  when 
we  find  this  power  of  thought  belongs  to  somewhat  in  us 
that  lives,  since  the  deserted  carcass  thinks  not ;  how  rear 
sonaUe  is  it  to  suppose,  that  as  the  body  Uvea  not  of  itself^ 
or  life  is  not  essential  to  it,  for  life  may  be  retired  and  gone, 
and  it  remain,  as  we  see  it  doth,  the  same  body  still ;  that 
the  soul  to  which  the  power  of  thought  belongs,  lives  of 
itself,  not  independentlv  on  the  first  cause,  but  essentially, 
80  as  to  receive  life  ana  essence  together  m>m  that  cause, 
or  life  included  in  its  essence,  so  as  that  it  shall  be  the 
same  thin^  to  it  to  be  and  to  live.  And  hereupon  how 
obvious  is  It  to  apprehend  that  the  soul  is  such  a  thinjr  as 
can  live  in  the  body,  which  when  it  doth,  the  body  lives 
by  it  a  precarions,  borrowed  life ;  and  that  can  live  out  of 
the  body,  leaving  it,  when  it  doth  so,  to  drop  and  die. 

These  sentiments  were  so  reasonable,  as  generally  to 
prevail  with  the  more  deeply-thinkiiig  part  of  mankmd, 
philosophers  of  all  sorts,  (a  few  excepted,  whose  notions 
were  manifestly  formed  by  vicious  inclination,)  in  the 
pagan  world,  where  was  nothing  higher  than  reason  to 
^▼em.  But  we  have  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
m  the  godpel,k  and  are  forewarned  by  it  that  these  will  be 
the  measures  of  the  final  judgment,  to  give  eternal  life  at 
last  I  to  them  who,  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
seek  honour,  glory,  and  immortality.  To  the  rest,k  indig- 
nation and  wrath,  Ac.  because  Kthere  is  no  respect  of  per- 
sons with  God.  As  snpposing  the  discovery  of  another 
world,  even  by  natural  light,  much  more  by  the  addition 
of  supernatural,  to  be  so  clear,  as  that  the  rule  of  the  tmi- 
Teraal  judgment,  even  for  all,  is  most  righteously  to  be 
taken  fhym  hence,  and  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  resolu- 
tion of  living  wickedly,  to  be  opposed  to  it. 

It  is  also  no  slight  consideration,  that  a  susceptibleness 
of  religion  should,  among  thd  creatures  that  dwell  on 
earth,  be  so  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  man,  and  (some 
rare  instances  excepted)  as  far  diffused  as  humkn  nature ; 
90  as  to  induce  some  very  considering  men,  of  the  an- 
cients as  well  as  modems,  bbtb  ptlgans  and  Christians, 
to  think  religion  the  more  probable  specifying  difference 
of  man  than  reason.  And  whence  should  so  common  an 
impression  be,  but  from  a  cause  as  common  1  Or  how  caix 
we  avoid  to  think  that  this  signature  upon  the  soul  of  man, 
a  eapaeitr  of  religion,  should  be  from  the  same  hand  that 
formed  the  spirit  of  man  within  him,  and  that  a  natural 
Teligiousness,  and  human  nature  itself,  had  the  same  Au- 
thor? Bat  who  sees  not  thatn  religion,  as  such,  hath  a 
final  reference  to  a  future  state  1  He  was  no  despicable 
writer,  thoueh  not  a  Christian,  that  positively  affirmed 
hope  towards  God  to  be  essential  to  man ;  and  that  they 
that  had  it  not,  were  not  partakers  of  the  rational  nature. 
Tis  so  much  the  more  a  deplorable  and  monstrous  thing, 
that  so  many,  not  only  against  the  light  of  their  own  reason, 
but  of  divine  revelatioii,  are  so  industrious  to  unman  them- 
selves :  and  having  so  effectually^  in  a  great  degree  done  it 
really  and  in  practice,  aim  to  do  it  in  a  more  compendious 
way  notionally  and  in  principle  too :  and  make  use  or  show 
of  reason  to  prove  themselves  not  to  be  reasonable  creatures ; 
or  to  divest  themselves  of  the  principal  dignity  and  distinc- 
tion of  the  rational  nature :  and  are  incomparably  herein 
more  unnatural  than  such  as  we  common!]^  count  felons 
upon  themselves,  who  only  act  against  their  own  bodily 
life,  but  these  against  the  much  nobler  life  of  their  soul ; 
they  against  the  life  of  an  individual,  these  against  their 
own  whole  species  at  once.  And  how  deplorfU)le  is  their 
case,  that  count  it  their  interest  to  be  in  no  possibility  of 
being  happy !  when  yet  their  so  great  dread  of  a  future 
state,  as  to  urge  them  upon  doing  the  most  notorious  vio- 
lence to  their  own  faciuti^  to  rid  themselves  of  it,  is  a 
veiT  convictive  argument  of  its  reality:  for  their  dread 
still  pursues  and  sticks  close  to  them.  This  shows  it  lies 
deep  in  the  nature  of  things  which  they  cannot  alter.  The 
terrible  image  is  still  before  their  eyes ;  and  their  principal 
teftige  lies  only  in  diverting,  in  not  attending  to  it.  And 
they  can  so  little  trust  to  their  sophistical  reasonings  against 
It,  ttiat  when  they  have  done  all  they  can,  they  must  own 
what  they  have  of  ease  and  quiat  in  their  own  minds,  not 
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SO  much  to  any  strength  of  reason  they  apprehend  in  their 
own  thoughts,  as  in  not  thinking.  A  ooia  jest  may  some- 
times provoke  others'  lauf^hter,  when  it  doth  notextinrnish 
their  own  fear.  A  suspicion  a  formido  ifpposiH  will  still 
remain ;  a  misgiving  tnat  they  cannot  nullify  the  great 
Modes,  puU  down  the  spacious  iabric  of  heaven,  or  under- 
mine the  profound  abyss  of  hell,  by  a  profane  scoff.  They 
will  in  time  discern  the  difference  betweeif  the  evanid  pas- 
sion of  a  sudden  fVight,  that  takes  its  rise  from  imagination, 
and  the  reason  of  things ;  as  one  may  between  a  fright  in  a 
dream,  and  the  dread  (»  a  condemned  criminal,  with  whom, 
sleeping  and  waking,  the  real  state  of  his  case  is  still  the 
same. 

Nor  are  the  things  themselves  remote  or  unconnected : 
God*8  right  to  punish  a  reasonable  creature  that  hath  lived 
in  contempt  ofhim,  and  his  own  reasonable  apprehension 
hereof.  Of  his  cottecieuce  both  of  the  fact  and  desert.  They 
answer  as  face  to  face,  as  the  stamp  on  the'seal,  and  the 
impression  on  the  wax.  They  would  fain  make  their  rea- 
son a  protection  against  their  fear,  but  that  cannot  serve 
both  ways;  the  reason  of  the  thing  lies  against  them  al- 
ready, and  there  cannot  be  an  eternal  war  between  the 
faculty  and  the  object.  One  way  or  other  the  latter  will 
overpower  the  former,  and  draw  it  into  consent  with  ibtelf ; 
either  by  lettingit  see  there  is  a  juf«,  true  cause  of  fear, 
or,  assisted  by  Divine  grace,  prevail  for  the  change  of 
the  sinners'  course.  Whereupon  that  troublesome  fear, 
and  its  cause,  will  both  upon  the  best  terms  cease  to- 
gether. And  that  what  hath  been  proposed  to  consideration 
under  this  head,  may  be  the  more  effectually  considered, 
to  this  blessed  purpose,  I  add  that, 

7.  The  discoveiy  of  the  invisible  world,  and  the  diq)08al 
of  affairs  there,  have  a  most  encouraging  aspect  upon  this 
world :  for  both  the  discovery  and  the  disposal  are  by  our 
ble.ssea  Redeemer,  in  whom  mercy  and  might  are  met  in 
highest  perfection.  How  ftagrant  preathings  of  grace,  how 
glorious  a  display  of  power,  are  there  in  what  he  here  says ! 
**  Fear  not !  I  am  the  first  aa4  the  last ;  I  am  he  that  liv- 
eth  and  was  dead,  and  I  am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen. 
And  I  have  the  keys  of  hades  and  of  death."    He  hath 

red  the  celestial  hades  to  our  view,  that  it  mijE^ht  be 
open  to  our  safe  entranoe  and  blissful  inhabitation. 
He  wtko  was  dead,  but  liveth,  and  had  made  his  victorious 
triumphant  entrance  before  us,  and  for  us ;  he  who  had 
overcome  him  that  had  the  power  of  death^— eonquered  the 

figantic  monster  at  the  gate,  gained  the  keys,  and  designed 
erein  their  deliverance  froiil  the  fear  of  death,  who  were 
thereby  subject  to  bondage ;  (Heb.  ii.  14,  15.)  he  who 
hath  al>olished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  in  the  Gospel ;  (2  Tim.  i.  10.)  'tis  he  who  bids  us 
lift  up  our  eyes,  and  behold  the  heavens  opened,  and  him- 
self standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  horrid  infer- 
nal hades  he  hath  discovered  too^  only  that  we  miffht  fear 
and  shun  it.  But  yet  more  distinctly  consider,  why  doth 
he  here  represent  himself  under  this  character,  "  He  that 
liveth  and  was  dead,"  but  that  he  might  put  us  in  mind  of 
that  most  convictive  argument  of  his  love,  his  submitting 
to  die  for  tis ;  "  Greater  lov^  hath  no  man :"  and  that  he 
might  at  once  put  us  out  of  doubt  concerning  his  power, 
that  he  3ret  survives,  and  is  sprun|^  up  alive  out  of  that 
death,  victorious  over  it.  ^ow  amiable  is  the  representa- 
tion of  such  power  in  conjunction  with  such  love!  The 
same  person  having  a  heart  so  replenished  with  love,  a 
hand  so  armed  with  power,  neither  capable  of  wUcind  de- 
sign, nor  imable^to  effect  the  nust  Iniii.  Behold  him  in 
this  representation !  Who  would  not  now  fall  at  his  foot 
and  aoorel  Who  would  hesitate  at  resigning  to  him,  or  be 
appalled  at  his  disclosure  of  this  unknown  world  1 

Do  but  consider  him  who  mpikes  the  discovery,  and 
who  would  not  expect  fVom  him  the  utmost  efforts  or  love 
and  goodness  1  From  him  who  is  the  Brightness  of  his  : 
Father's  glory,  and  the  express  Image  of  his  pertoni  His 
essential  image,  who  is  Love !  From  him  who  came  into 
this  wretched  world  of  ours,  full  of  grace  and  truth !  And 
who  Could  not  have  come  but  by  the  inducement  of  com- 
passion to  our  miseries.  From  nim  who  knows  all  things, 
and  whose  eye  penetrates  into  every  recess  of  the  vast 
hades;  all  his  own  empire;   in  whom  are  hid  all  the 

m  PfaOo/iidnii,  Quod  drtv.  potlori  iuid.  aakat,  us  rw  foi  cXvi CovrMr 
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treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  but  who  only  knows 
not  to  deceive :  who  hath  told  us,  in  his  Father^s  house 
are  many  mansions,  and  if  it  were  not  so,  would  have  told 
us  that,  John  xiv.  3.  From  him  into  whose  month  guile 
never  entered,  but  into  whose  lips  grace  was  poured,  and 
is  poured  out  by  them ;  so  that  the  ear  that  hath  heard 
him  hath  borne  nim  witness,  and  filled  with  wonder  those 
that  heard  the  gracious  words  which  came  out  of  his 
mouth.  Who  hath  told  us  all  concerning  that  unseen 
world,  that  in  this  our  present  state  it  was  fit  for  us  to 
know;  and  enough,  in  telling  all  that  will  be  his  fol- 
lowers, that  where  he  is,  there  he  will  have  them  be,  John 
xvii.  24. 

And  consider  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  discovery 
itself.  What  doth  it  mean  or  tend  to,  but  to  undeceive 
miserable  mortals,  whom  he  beholds  from  bin  high  throne 
mocked  with  shadows,  beguiled  with  most  delusive  im- 
postures, and  easily  apt  to  be  imposed  uponl  foolish, 
deceived,  serving  divers  lusls  and  pleasures ;  feeding  upon 
ashes,  and  wearying  themselves  for  very  vanity ;  sporting 
themselves  in  the  dust  of  this  minute  spot  of  earth ;  wast- 
ing their  little  inch  of  time,  wherein  they  should  prepare 
for  translation  into  the  regions  of  unseen  glory.  To  tnese 
he  declares  he  hath  formed  a  kingdom  for  all  that  covet  to 
mend  their  states,  and  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world ;  .that  for  such  as  will  be  of  this  kingdom^  he  will 
provide  better^  having  other  worlds,  the  many  heavens, 
above  all  which  he  is  ascended,  at  his  dispose,  Eph.  iv. 
10.  But  they  must  seek  this  kingdom  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  it  in  the  firstplace,  and  desist  from  their  ea^e 
about  other  things.  He  counsels  and  warns  them  not  to 
lay  up  their  treasure  on  earth,  but  in  heaven;  and  to  let 
their  hearts  be  there  with  their  treasure.  '  And  what  can 
withstand  his  power,  who  having  been  dead,  liveth  ^icto^ 
rious  over  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  and  is  «live 
for  evermore,  possessed  of  an  eternal  state  of  life  1 

And  have  we  not  reason  to  expect  the  most  equal  and 
most  benign  disposal  of  things  in  that  unseen  world,  when 
he  also  declares,  I  have  the  keys,  righful  authority,  as 
well  as  mighty  power,  to  reward  and  punish  1  None  but 
who  have  a  very  111  mind  can  fear  from  hun  an  ill  manajpfe- 
ment.  He  first  became<»pable  of  djring,  and  then  yieldmg 
himself  to  die^  that  he  might  obtain  these  keys  for  gracious 
purposes.  He  had  them  before  to  execute  just  vengeance, 
as  he  was  originally  in  the  form  of  God,  add  without  rob- 
bery equal  with  God ;  an  equal  sharer  in  sustaining  the 
wrong  that  had, been  done  by  apostate  rebels,  and  an 
equal  sharer  in  the  right  of  vindicating  it. 

3ut  that  he  might  have  these  keys  to  open  the  heavenly 
hades  to  reduced  apo5$tates,  to  penitent,  believing,  self-de- 
voting sinners,  for  this  it  was  necessary  he  should  put  on 
man,  DC  found  here  in  fashion  &s  a  man,  take  on  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  become  obedient  to  death,  even  that  ser- 
vile punishment  the  death  of  the  cross,  Phil.  ii.  7,  8.  For 
this  ne  is  highl]^  exalted  into  this  power,  that  everv  knee 
might  bowno  him,  in  hope  of  saving  mercy,  v.  9, 10.  com- 
pared with  Isa.  xlv.  22,  23.  He  had  the  keys  without 
this  of  the  supernal  hades,  to  shut  out  all  ofienders,  and 
of  the  infernal,  to  shut  them  up  for  ever.  Rut  that  he 
might  have  them  to  absolve  repenting  believers,  ad- 
mit them  into  heaven,  and  only  to  shut  up  in  hell  implac- 
able enemies— for  this  he  must  die,  and  live  ^gain.  He 
was  to  be  slain  and  hanged  on  a  tree,  that  he  mi^ht  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  give  repentance  and  remisision  of 
sin,  Acts  V.  30,  31.  That  to  this  intent  he  mlffht  be  the 
Lord  of  the.daad  an^^he  living,  he  must  both  die  and 
rise,  and  livvrso^aa^lD.^diBjio  more,  Rom.  xiv.  9.  These 
keys  for  thiv  poipD^rilrti  was  only  to  have  upon  these 
terms.  He  hadfta  ri^  to  punish  as  an  offended-  God, 
but  to  pardon  and  save  as  a  meditating,  sin-expiating 
God-man. 

But  as  he  was  to  do  the  part  of  a  Mediator,  he  must 
act  equally  between  the  disagreeing  parties:  he  was  to 
deal  impartially  on  both  sides.  To  render  back  entire  to 
the  injured  Ruler  of  the  world  his  violated  rights,  and  to 
obtain  for  us  his  forfeited  favour,  as  entire.  And  under- 
took therefore,  when  as  a  sacrifice  he  was  to  be  slain,  to 
redeem  tus  to  God  by  his  blood,  Rev.  y.  9.  To  give  him 
back  his  revolted  creature,  holy,  pure,  subject,  and  service- 
n  Gal  in.  la,  14.  Rooo.  zrfii.  8,4.    '  I 


able,  as  by  his  methodb  he  shall  be  at  last;  and  proenre 
for  him  pardon,  acceptance,  and  eternal  blessedness. 

When  therefore  he  was  to  do  for  us  the  part  of  a  Re- 
deemer, he  was  to  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
not  from  the  command  of  it;  to  save  us  from  the*  wraih 
of  God,  not  (torn  his  fove/nmerU,  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
so  firm  and  indissoluble  is  the  connexion  between  our 
duty  and  our  felicity,  that  the  sovereign  Ruler  had  been 
eternally  injured,  and  we  not  advantaged.  Were  we  to 
have  been  set  free  from  the  preceptive  obligation  of  God's 
holy  law,  then  most  of  all  from  that  most  fundamental  jpre- 
6ept,  "  Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  soul,  might,  and  mind."  Had  this  been  redemption, 
which  supposes  only  what  is  evil  and  hurtful,  as  that  we  are 
to  be  redeemed  from  t  This  were  a  strange  sort  of  self-re- 
pugnant redemption,  not  from  sin  and  misery,  but  from 
our  duty  and  felicity.  This  were  so  to  be  redeemed  as  to 
be  still  lost,  and  every  way  lost,  both  to  God  and  to  our- 
selves for  ever.  Redeemed  from  loving  God !  What  a  mon- 
strous thought !  Redeemed  from  what  is  the  great  active 
and  fruitive  principle ;  the  source  of  obedience  and  bless- 
edness ;  the  eternal  spring,  even  in  the  heavenly  state,  of 
adoration  and  fhiition  I  This  had  been  to  legitimate  ever- 
lasting enmitjT  and  rebellion  against  the  ble^ed  God,  and 
to  redeem  us  into  an  eternal  hell  of  horror  and  misery  to 
ourselves!  This  had, been  to  cut  off  from  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  world  for  ever,  so  considerable  a  limb  of  his 
most  rightful  dominion,  and  to  leave  us  as  miserable  as 
everlasting  separation  from  the  Fountain  of  lift  and  bless- 
edness could  make  us. 

When  therefore  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  to  redeem 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  it  was  that  the  promised 
Spirit  might  be  given  to  us,  (Gal.  iii.  13,  14.)  who  should 
write  the  law  in  our  hearts ;  (Jer  xxxi.  33.  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
27.^  fulfil  the  righteousness  of  it  in  us,  by  causing  us  to 
walk  after  his  dictates,  according  to  that  law ;  regenerating 
us.  begetting  us  after  God's  image,  and  making  us  par- 
takers of  a  Godlike  nature.  So  we  through  the  law  be- 
come dead  to  the  malediction  and  curse  of  it,  that  we 
may  live  to  God  mor«  devoted  lives  than  ever,  Gal.  iL  19. 
Thus  is  God's  lost  creature  given  back  to  him  with  the 
greatest  advantage  also  to  itself. 

With  this  design  it  is  apparent  our  Lord  redeemed  us, 
and  by  his  redemption  acquired-these  keys.  Nor  are  we 
to  doubt,  but  in  the  use  of  them,  he  will  dispense  exactly 
according  to  this  just  and  merciful  design.  And  what  a 
perverse  distorted  mind  is  thax,  which  can  so  much  as 
wish  it  should  be  otherwise !  viz.  That  he  should  save  us 
to  the  eternal  wrong  of  him  that  made  us,  and  so  as  that  we 
should  be  nothing  the  better ;  i.  e.  that  he  should  save  us 
without  sliving  us. 

And  hath  this  no  pleasant  comfortable  aspect  upon  a 
lost  world,  that  he  who  hath  the  keys  will  use  them  for 
such  purposes'!  i.  e.  to  admit  to  eternal  bliss,  and  save  to 
the  uttermost,  all  that  will  couie  to  God  by  him;  (not  will- 
ing to  be  everlastingly  alienated  from  the  life  of  Qod ;)  be- 
cause he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession,  or  to  transact  and 
negociate  for  them,  (as  that  word  signifies,)  and  that  in  a 
rightful  way,  and  even  by  the  power  of  these  keys  1 

8.  That  there  must  be  some  important  reascm  why  the 
other  world  is  to  us  unseen,  and  so  truly  bears  the  name 
of  Hades.  This  expresses  the  state  of  the  case  as  in  fact  it  is, 
that  it  is  as  a  world  lying  out  of  our  sight,  and  into  which  our 
dim  and  weak  eye  cannot  penetrate.  That  other  state  of 
things  is  ^ken  of  therefore  as  hidden  fh)m  us  by  a  va^ 
When  our  Lord  Jesus  is  said  to  have  passed  into  the  neavens, 
(Heb.  iv.  14.)  he  is  also  said  to  have  entered  into  that  within 
tUe  veil ;  (Heb.  vi.  19,  20.)  alluding  to  that  itr  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  and  before  that,, in  Moses's  tabernacle ;  bat  ex- 
pressly signifying,  that  the  hdy  places  into  which  Christ 
entered,  not  those  made  with  hands,  which  were  the  fi^re 
of  the  true,  but  heaven  itself,  filled  with  the  glorious  pre- 
sence of  GJod,  where  he  appievs  for  us,  (Heb.  ix.  94.)  is 
also  veiled  fVom  us.  As  also  the  glory  of  the  other  state 
is  said  to  be  a  glory  as  yet  to  be  revealed,  Rom.  viii.  18. 
And  we  are  told,  (Job  xxvi.  9.)  the  great  God  holdeth 
back  the  face  of  his  throne ;  and  above,  v.  6.  'tis  represent- 
ed as  a  divine  prerogative,  thatiiUaf,  which  is  there  groimd- 
lessly  render^  heU^  the  vast  hades^  is  only  naked  belbre 
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him,  lies  entirely  open  to  his  vieir,  and  therein  the  dark 
and  horrid  part  of  it,  destrucHonf  by  which  peculiarly  must 
be  meant  hell^  is  to  him  without  a  covering,  not  more  hid- 
den f^om  his  eye. 

Which  shows  this  to  be  the  Divine  pleasure;  so  God 
will  hare  it  be.  who  could  hare  exposea  all  to  common 
view,  if  he  had  pleased. 

Bat  because  he  orders  all  things  according  to  the  conn* 
sel  of  his  will,  (Eph.  i.  11.)  we  must  conceive  some 
weighty  reason  did  mduee  hereto,  that  whatsoever  lies  be* 
yond  this  present  state  of  things  should  be  concealed  ftom 
our  immeoiate  view,  and  so  coSie  wno  nomine^  to  be  call- 
ed hades.  And  if  tne  reason  of  God's  conduct,  and  the 
course  of  his  dispensation  herein,  had  been  equally  hidden, 
as  that  state  itself  is,  it  had  been  a  bold  presumption  to 
inqoire  and  pry  into  it;  modesty  and  reverence  should 
have  restrained  us.  But  when  we  find  it  holds  a  taanifest 
agreement  with  other  parts  of  his  counsel,  that  are  suffi- 
ciently revealed ;  and  that  the  excellency  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  is  most  conspicuous,  and  principally  to  be  beheld 
and  admired,  in  orderine  the  apt  congruities  and  corres- 
pondencies of  things  with  each  other,  and  especially  of 
the  ends  he  proposes  to  himself,  with  the  methods  and 
ways  he  takes  to  efiect  them;  'twere  very  great  osci- 
tancy,  and  an  undutiful  negligence,  not  to  observe  them, 
when  they  stand  in  view,  that  we  may  render  him  his  due 
acknowledgments  and  honour  thereupon. 

Tia  manifest  that  as  God  did  not  create  man,  at  first,  in 
that  which  he  designed  to  be  his  final  state;  but  as  a  pro- 
bationer, in  a  state  of  trial,  in  order  to  a  further  state;  so 
when  he  apostatised  and  fell  from  God,  he  was  gracioosly 
pleased  to  order  for  him  a  new  trial,  and  put  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  merciful  Redeemer,  who  is  intntsted  with 
these  keyrs,  and  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  him, 
to  be  maaaged  and  exercised  according  to  the  terms  plainly 
set  down  and  declared  in  his  Gospel  Wheresoever  he  is 
with  sufficient  evidence  revealed  anu  made  Imown,  men  im- 
mediatelw  come  under  obligation  to  believe  in  him;  to  in- 
trust ana  commit  themselves  into  the  same  hands;  to  rely 
upon  the  truth  of  his  word  in  every  thing  he  reveals,  as  the 
around  o€  their  submitting  to  his  authority  in  every  thinr 
he  reouires.  What  concerns  their  present  practice  ne  hatn 
plainly  sbown  them ;  so  much  as  it  was  requisite  they 
should  pre-apprehend  of  fhture  retributions,  rewards  and 
punishments,  ne  hath  revealed  also;  not  that  they  should 
have  the  kaowled^  hereof  by  immediate  inspection,  but 
by  taking  his  word.  That  as  their  first  transgression  was 
founded  m  infideli^,  that  they  did  not  believe  God,  but  a 
lying  spirit  against  him ;  their  first  step  in  their  recovery 
and  return  to  God  should  be  to  believe  him,  and  take  his 
word  about  things  they  have  themselves  no  immediate 
sight  or  knowledge  of.  This  point  was  by  no  means  to  be 
quitted  to  the  first  apostates.  As  if  God's  sa3ring  to  them, 
"  If  you  transgress,  you  shall  die,  or  go  into  hades,  was 
no  sufficient  enforcement  of  the  precept,  unless  he  had 
given  them  a  distinct  view  of  tne  state  of  felicity  or 
misery,  which  their  obedience  or  disobedience  would  lead 
them  mto.  TMs  had  been  to  give  away  the  whole  cause 
to  the  revolted  rebels,  and  rather  toaKmfess  ertor  and  over- 
sight in  the  Divine  government,  than  impute  fault  to  Uie 
impugners  of  it  t 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  how  suitable  had  it 
been  to  the  design  of  this  second  trial  to  be  malde  with 
men,  to  withdraw  the  veil,  and  let  every  one's  own  eyes 
be  their  informers  of  all  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  state  1 
and  hereupon  proclaim  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  them, 
that  they  snould  all  partake  nerein  that  would  entirely 
deny  themselves,  come  off  from  their  own  bottom,  give 
themselves  up  absolutely  to  the  interest,  love,  service,  and 
communion  of  their  Redeemer,  and  of  God  in  him  1  To 
fortify  themselves  i  '  ' 
earthly  pilgrimage 
livt  \rf  fiuth;  even 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen;  or 
by  inverting  the  method,  that  in  reference  to  such  things p 
we  are  to  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  and  letting  it  be, 
We  are  to  walk  by  sight,  not  by  faith  1  And  that  lest  *any 
should  refuse  such  compliance  with  their  great  Lord, 
whole  Modes  should  be  no  longer  so,  but  made  naked  be- 
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fore  them,  and  the  covering  of  hell  and  destruction  be 
taken  off,  and  their  own  eyes  behold  the  infernal  horrors, 
and  their  own  ears  hear  the  shrieks  and  bowlings,  of  ac- 
cursed creatures,  that  having  rejected  their  Redeemer,  are 
rejected  by  him.  We  ar  not  here  to  consider,  what 
course  would  most  certainly  efiect  their  salvation,  but 
what  moat  became  the  wise  holy  Gkni,  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  his  own  government,  and  save  them  too;  other- 
wise Almighty  power  could  save  all  at  once.  As  therefore 
we  have  cause  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  compas- 
sion of  our  blessed  Lord,  who  hath  these  ke3rs,  in  giving 
us  for  the  kind,  such  notices  as  he  hath,  of  the  state  of  the 
things  mkades;  so  we  have  equal  cause  to  admire  his 
wisdom,  that  he  gives  us  not  those  of  another  kind,  that 
should  more  powerfully  strike  the  sense  and  ama2e  us 
more,  but  instruct  us  less;  that  continues  it  to  be  hades 
still,  a  state  of  things  to  us  unseen  as  yet.  As  the  case 
would  have  been  on  the  other  supposition,  the  most  gene- 
rous, noble  part  of  our  religion  had  been  sullied  or  lost ; 
and  th^  trial  of  our  faith,  which  is  to  be  found  unto  praise, 
honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ,  even 
upon  this  account ;  that  they  who  had  not  seen  him  in  his 
mean  circumstances  op  earth,  nor  did  mw  see  him,  amidst 
all  the  glories  of  his  exalted  state,  yet  believing,  loved 
him,  and  reioiced  in  him  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full 
of  gloiy,  1  Pet.  i.  7,  8.  This  faith,  and  all  the  glorious 
trials  of  it,  with  its  admirable  achievements  and  perform- 
ances, whereby  the  eldera  heretofore  <i  obtained  so  good  a 
report,  and  hig^  renown  on  earth,  and  which  filled  the 
world  with  wonder,  had  all  vanished  into  obscurity  and 
darkness ;  i.  e.  if  they  had  believed  no  more,  or  no  greater 
thin^,  than  every  man  besides  had  the  immediate  view  of 
by  his  own  eye-sight. 

And  yet  the  trial  had  been  greater,  on  another  account, 
than  the  Divine  wisdom,  in  conjunction  with  goodness  and 
compassion,  thought  fit  ordinarily  to  put  sincere  Chris- 
tians upon.  For  who  conld  with  any  tolerable  patience 
have  endured  longer  abode  on  earth,  aAer  they  should 
once  have  had  the  glory  of  the  heivenly  state  immediately 
set  in  view  before  their  eyes  1  especially  considering,  not 
90  much  the  sufferings,  as  the  impurities,  of  their  present 
Vatel  What,  for  great  reason,  was  a  special  vouchsafe- 
ment  to  one  apostle,  was,  for  as  great,  to  be  common  to 
all  Christians.  How  great  is  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of 
our  blessed  Lord  in  this  partial  concealment  of  our  future 
state,  and  that  while  so  much  as  is  sufficient  is  revealed, 
there  is  yet  a  hades  upon  it,  and  it  may  still  be  said,  It 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  1  John  iii.  2. 

But  as  these  majestic  life-breathing  words  of  our  great 
Lord  do  plainly  offer  the  thin^  that  have  been  mentioned, 


and  many  more  such  that  might  occur,  to  our  thoughts 
meditation;  so  will  they  be  thought  on  in  vain,  if 


and 


they  be  not  followed  and  answered  by  suitable  disposi- 
tions and  actions  of  heart  and  life.  Therefore  the  further 
use  we  are  to  make  of  this  great  subject  will  be  to  lay  down. 

2.  Divers  correspondent  thin^  to  be  practised  and 
done,  which  must  also  suppose  dispositions  and  frames  of 
heart  and  spirit  agreeable  tnereto. 

1.  Let  us  live  expecting  a  period  to  be  ere. long  put  to 
our  life  on  earth.  For  remember,  there  are  kevs  put  into 
a  mat  hand  for  this  very  purpose,  that  holds  tnem  not  in 
vuiL  His  power  is  of  equal  extent  with  the  law  he  is  to 
proceed  l^.  And  by  that  it.is '  appointed  for  all  once  to 
die.  Therefore,  as. in  the  execution  be  cannot  exceed,  so 
he  Srill  not  come,  short  of  t)iis  appointment:  when  that 
once  shall  be,  it  belongs  to  him  to  determine.  And  from 
the  course  we  may  ob^rve  him  to  hold,  as  it  is  uncertain 
to  all,  it  can  be  very  remote  to  none.  Hpw  short  is  the 
measure  of  a  span  I  'Tis  an  absurd  vanity  to  promise 
ourselves  that  which  is  in  the  power  of  another.  Hov 
wise  and  prudent  a  thing  to  accommodate  ourselves  com- 
posedly to  his  pleasure,  in  whose  power  we  are;  and  to 
live  as  men  contmually  expecting  to  die  I  There  are  bands 
of  death  out  of  which  ixrhen  they  once  take  hold,  we  can- 
not free  ourselves.  But  there  are  also  bands  of  life,  not 
less  troublesome  or  dangerous.  'Tis  our  great  concern 
to  be  daily,  by  degrees,  loosening  and  disentangling  our- 
selves from  these  bands;  and  fpr  preventm^  the  necessity 
of  a  violent  rupture,  to  be  daily  disengaging  our  hearta 
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Irom  an  ensnaring  world,  and  the  too  close  embraces  of  an 
over-indulged  body.  Tell  them  resolutely,  I  must  leave 
them  whensoever  my  great  Lord  tnms  the  key  for  me ;  and 
I  know  not  how  soon  that  may  be.  It  is  equally  unhappy 
and  foolish  to  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  an  imnossibility, 
or  in  a  war  with  necessity ;  the  former  whereof  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  latter  cannot  but  overcome.  We  owe  so 
much  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  ease  and  quiet  of  our  own 
minds,  to  be  reconciled,  at  all  times,  to  that  which  may  befall 
us  at  an^  time.  How  confounding  a  thinf^  is  surprisal  by 
that  which  ourselves  regret  and  dread !  How  unaccount- 
able and  ignominious  must  it  be  to  pretend  to  be  surprised 
with  what  we  have  so  great  reason  always  to  expect,  and 
whereof  we  are  so  oft  forewarned  1  Is  it  no  part  of  Cfhris- 
tian  watchftilness  to  wait  for  such  an  hour  1  Though  that 
waiting  all  the  days  of  our  appointed  time,  mentioned  Job 
xiv.  14.  refers  to  another  change  than  that  of  death,  viz. 
(as  the  foregoing  and  following  verses  show,)  that  of  the 
resurrection,  yet  it  cannot  but  be  equally  reijuisite,  upon 
a  no  leas  important  reason.  And  the  requests  .that  the 
Lord  would  make  us  know  our  end,  and  thi&  measure 
of  our  days,  that  we  may  know  how  frail  we  are,  (Ps. 
xxxix.  4.)  and  that  he  would  teach  us  so  to  number  our 
days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom,  (Ps.  xc, 
i3.)  are  equally  monitory  to  the  same  purpose,  as  the 
most  express  precepts;  as  also  the  many  directions  we 
have  to  watch  and  wait  for  our  Lord's  appearance  and 
coming  are  a.s  applicable  to  this  purpose.  For  whensoever 
his  key  opens  our  passage  out  of  this  world,  and  these 
bodies,  hades  opens  too,  and  he  particularly  appears  to  us, 
in  as  decisive  a  judgment  of  our  case,  as  his  universal  ap- 
pearance and  judgment  will  at  last  give  for  all.  The 
Slacid  agreement  of  our  minds  and  spirits  with  divine 
etermination,  both  as  to  the  thing,  and  time,  of  our  de- 
parture hence,  will  preient  the  trouble  and  pngratefnlness 
of  being  surprised ;  and  our  continual  expectation  oC  it, 
will  prevent  any  surprisal  at  all.  Let  this  then  be  an 
agreed  resolution  with  ns,  to  endeavour  being  in  a  posture, 
as  that  we  may  be  capable  of  saying,  "  Lord,  whensoever 
thou  Shalt  move  thv  key,  and  tell  me  this  night,  or  this 
hour,  ril  require  thy  soul,  thou  shalt  not,  O  Lord,  pre- 
vent mine  expectation,  or  ^ver  find  me  counting  upon 
many  years'  enjoyment  of  any  thing  this  world  can  enter- 
tain me  with." 
In  further  pursuance  hereof, 

9.  Be  not  over-intent  on  designs  for  this  present  world ; 
which  would  suppose  you  to  count  upon  long  abode  in 
it.  Let  them  be  always  laid  with  a  supposition,  you  may 
this  way,  even  by  one  turn  of  this  key,  be  prevented  of 
bringing  them  about:  and  let  them  be  pursued  with  indif- 
ferency,  so  as  th^  disappointment  even  this  way  may  not 
be  a  grievance.  A  thing  made  up  of  thought  and  design, 
as  our  mind  and  spirit  naturally  is,  will  be  designing  one 
way  or  other;  nor  ought  we  to  attempt  that  violent  upon 
our  own  natures,  as  to  endeavour'the  stupifying  of'the  in- 
telli^nt,  designing  mind,  which  the  Author  of  nature  hath 
put  mto  us.  Only  let  us  so  lay  our  designs,  as  that  how 
many  soever  we  form  that  may  be  liable  to  this  sort  of 
disappointment,  we  may  still  have  one  greater  and  more 
important,  so  regularly  and  surfelv  laid,  that  no  turn  of  this 
key  shall  be  in  any  possibility  to'  frustrate,  but  promote  it 
rather.  The  design  for  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  first 
sought,  with  his  righteousness,  (Matt,  vi,  ^.)  or  which  is 
pursued  by  seeking  glory,  <honour.  and  immortality,  to  the 
actual  attainment  of  eternal  life,  (Rom.  ii.  7.)  may,  if  pre- 
scribed methods  be  duly  observed,  have  this  felicity  always 
attending  it,  to  be  successfully  pursued  while  we  live,  and 
effected  when  we  die. 

But  this  is  an  unaccountable  vanity  under  the  sun,  that 
men  too  generally  fonh  such  projects,  that  they  are  disap- 
pointed both  when  they  do  not  compass  tl^em,  and  when 
they  do.  If  they  do  not,  they  have  lost  their  labour;  if 
they  do.  they  are  not  worth  it.  They  di«am  they  are  eat- 
ing, and  enjoying  the  fruit  of  their  labour ;  but  Ihey  awake, 
and  their  soul  is  empty.  And  if  at  length  they  think  of 
laying  wiser  and  mote  valuable  designs,  the  key  turns,  and 
not  having  fixed  their  resolution,  and  begun  aright,  they 
and  all  their  thoughts,  foolish,  or  more  wise,  perish  toge- 
ther. Because  there  is  a  fit  season  t>**  *>very  fit  undertak- 
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ing,  a  time  and  ju4gKieiit  for  every  purpose,  or  a  erilioal 
time,  such  as  is  by  judgment  affixed  to  every  such  purpose, 

SEccL  viii.  6.)  and  because  also  men  know  not  their  time, 
ch.  ix.  13.)  tnerefore  their  misery  is  great  upon  the  earth, 
and  as  birds  caught  in  a  snare,  they  are  snared  in  an  evil 
time  that  fiUleth  suddenly,  upon  theoL  O  miserable, 
miserable  mortals !  So  are  your  immortal  spirits  miaem- 
ployed  and  lost  I 

Their  most  valuable  design  for  another  world  is  seldom 
thought  <m  in  seison ;  their  little  designs  for  this  world 
they  contrive  and  prosecute  with  that  confidenoe,  as  if 
they  thought  the  world  to  be  theirs,  and  themselves  their 
own,  and  thev  had  no  Lord  over  them.  This  rude  inso- 
lence that  holy  apostle  animadverts  upon,  of  soch  as  say,* 
"  T<Miay  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  to  such  a  city,  and  con* 
tinue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gam ;  where- 
as they  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow :  and 
what  IS  their  life  1  A  vapour,"  Ac.  So  much  of  duty  and 
becoming  behaviour  is  m  the  meantime  forgotten,  as  to 
say,  "  If  the  Lord  will  we  shall  live,"  &c.  Thii  is  to 
boar  themselves  as  absolute  masters  of  their  own  lives 
How  bold  an  affront  to  their  sovereign  Lord  1  They  feel 
themselves  well  in  health,  strength,  and  vigour,  and  seem 
resolved  it  shall  be  a  trial  of  skill  who  hath  the  power,  or 
to  whom  the  kejrs  belong,  till  it  come  to  the  last  irrelhig- 
able  demonstration,  that  he  changes  their  countenance, 
and  sends  them  away ;  (Job  xiv.  90.}  and  then  thev  go, 
driven,  plucked,  and  torn  away  from  tneir  dwelling-place, 
rooted  out  from  the  land  of  the  living,  Ps.,  liL  5. 

But  if  any  premonitory  decavs  make  them  doubt  the 
perpetuity  of  their  own  abode  here,  they  somewhat  ease 
their  minds  by  the  pleasure  they  take  in  thinking,  when 
they  have  filled  their  own  bellies,  (Ps.  xvij.  14.)  what  they 
shul  leave  of  their  substance  to  their 'babes,  and  to  them 
that  shall  come  after.  And  '*  their  inward  th<mht  is, 
that  their  houses  shall  continue  for  ever,  and  their  dwell- 
ing-places to  all  geherations;  and  they  call  thcor  lands 
after  their  own  nances,  and  their  posterity  approve  their 
sa3rin^"  think  and  act  as  wisely  as  they,  CPs.  xUx.  11, 
13.)  Thus  they  take  upon  them,  and  reckon  they  for 
their  time,  and  theirs  after  them,  shall  still  dwell  in  theit 
owh.  A  wise  thought !  They  are  the  owners,  when  an- 
other keeps  the  keys. . 

Several  other  things  of  like  import  I  shall  more  lightly 
touch,  that  may  be  collected  ftx)m  what  hath  been  already 
more  largely  said,  and  leave  to  be  ftirther  enlaiiged  upon 
in' your  own  thoughts;  and  shall  dilate  moreinon  some 
other,  as  they  are  either  more  material,  or  less  tnonght  on 
by  the  most. 

'  3.  Be  not  prodigal  of  your  time  on  earth,  which  is  so 
little  in  your  power.  Because  you  are  not  to  expect 
much,  make- the  best  use  you  can  of  your  little.  'Tia  so 
precious  a  thing  that  it  is  to  be  redeemed;'  'tis  therefore 
too  precious  to  be  embezzled  and  trifled  away.  The  con- 
nexion of  those  two  precepts,  (Eph.  v.  15, 16.)  of  walking 
circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  and  that  of  redeem- 
ing the  time,  more  than  mtimates,  that  to  squander  time 
is  a  foolish  thing.  Of  the  several  sorts  of  thin^  that  we 
make  ourselves,  their  shape  and  frame  show  their  nae  and 
end.  Are  we  ^to  make  a  less  judicious  estimate  of  the 
works  of  God  1  If  we  therefore  contemplate  ourselves,  and 
consider  what  a  sort  of  production  man  is.  can  we  aUow 
ourselves  to  think  God  made  him  a  reasonable  creature  on 
purpose  to  play  the  fool  1  Or  can  we  live  as  if  we  thought 
so,  without  reproacbing  our  Maker  1  But  whereas  he  who 
hath  been  the  Author  to  us  of  such  a  nature,  capable  of 
improving  a  life's  time  in  this  world  unto  most  valuable 
purposes,  hath  also  been  the  Author  of  such  a  law,  re- 
quiring us  to  redeem  time ;  the  reproach  will  be  wholly 
tumea  off  fr^m  him  upon  ourselves,  and  our  consequent 
ruin  be  upon  our  own  guilty  heads.  And  he  will  find 
some  among  ourselves,  who  by  the  advantage  only  of  the 
reasonable  nature,  common  to  us  and  theni,  that  are  in- 
structors to  us  not  to  waste  our  days  in  vanity,  and  wiU 
be  wimesses  against  us  if  we  so  foolishly  consume  whmt 
we  cannot  command. 

Some  such  have  unanswerablv  reprehended  the  oook* 
m<m  folly  of  those  that  dread  the  thought  of  throwinir 
away  their  whole  life  at  once,  that  yet  have  no  regret  at 
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llmfviiighatttcwmybfpttpeelBudpiaoeBMa.  And  have 
iDldiB,  A 1MM  flurn  Mn  Jiik<  Hflttiii^  i/  fiM  vaime,  for 
fgkuk  id  barter  awof  kis  time,*- 

And  ve  are  to  consider,  that  as  we  are  reasonable 
ereatares,  we  are  accountable.  That  we  are  shut  op  in 
these  bodies  as  in  workhouses.  That  when  he  that  keeps 
the  keys  lets  ns  oat,  we  are  to  "  receive  the  things  done 
in  the  bodv,  according  to  what  we  have  done,  whether 
good  or  evil,"  8  Cor.  v.  10.  That  it  belongs  to  him  thait 
neasares  oof  time  to  censore  it  too,  and  the  use  we  have 
made  of  it. 

4.  Let  him  be  at  once  both  great  and  amiable  in  onr 
eyes,  who  hath  so  absolute  jpower  over  us,  and  so  gracious 
propeasiotts  towards  us;  %.  e.  who  hath  these  keys,  and 
who  acquired  them  with  so  merciftil  intentions,  even  upon 
soch  terms  as  could  not  bm  signify  the  greatest  compas- 
sion and  ^ood  will  towards  such  as  we. 

Reconsider  what  hath  been  offered  as  matter  of  medita- 
tion,  to  both  these  purposes.  And  now,  hereupon,  let  us 
endeavour  to  have  a  correspondent  sense  inwrongl^  into 
our  hearts,  and  to  bear  ourselves  towards  him  accordingly. 
The  power  and  efficacy  of  whole  Christianity  dOTenos 
upon  this,  and  do  very  principally  ooQsist  in  it.  What  a 
&int,  impotent,  lan^nishmg  thmg  is  our  religion,  how  doth 
it  dwindle  into  spiritless,  dead  form,  witnoutit!  The 
form  of  knowledge  is  nothing  else  but  insipid,  dead  no- 
tion, and  our  forms  of  worship  only  firuitless,  unpleasant 
formalifv-,  if  we  have  not  a  vivid  sense  in  our  hearts  both 
of  his  ffforious  greatness,  and  of  his  excellent  loving-kind- 
ness. As  much  as  words  can  signify  towards  the  impress- 
ing such  a  sense  into  our  hearts,  we  have  in  these  words, 
uttered  from  his  own  mouth;  so  that  he  may  say^  as  that 
memorable  type  of  him  once  did.  You  may  plamly  per- 
eeive,«  "  It  is  my  mouth  that  spe&keth  to  you.  I  am  the 
first  and  the  last.  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and 
behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore."  And  hereto  he  now 
sets  his  aolemn  ratifying  seal.  Amen.  Wherewith  he 
leaves  us  to  pause,  and  collect,  that  thus  it  was  brought 
about,  that  he  could  add,  '*  And  I  have  the  keys  of  the 
vast  hades,  the  whole  wueen  vtorU,  and  of  death.** 

And  Gkd  forbid  that,  now,  these  words  should  be  with 
OS  an  empty  sound,  or  a  dead  letter  I  Xiet  us  cast  in  our 
minds  wfiat  manner  of  salutation  this  should  be  I  Doth 
the  Scm  of  Gk>d  thus  vouchsafe  to  bespeak,  miserable  ab- 
iects,  perishing,  lost  wretches  1  How  can  we  hereupon 
but  bow  our  heads  and  worship^  What  agitations  of  af- 
fection should  we  feel  within !  How  should  all  our  inter- 
nal powen  be  moved,  and  our  whole  souls  made  as  the 
chariots  of  Amminildab  1  What  can  we  be  now.  unwilling 
of,  that  he  would  have  us  be,  or  do  1  And  as  that,  where- 
of we  m&y  be  assured  he  is  most  willing. 

5.  Let  us  entirely  receive  him,  and  absolutely  resign 
onrselves  to  him,  as  our  Prince  and  Saviour.  Who 
would  not  covet  to  be  in  special  relation  to  so  mighty  and 
so  kind  a  Lordt  And  can  you  think  to  be  related  to  him 
upon  other  terms  1  And  do  you  not  know  that  upon  these 
yon  may,  when  in  his  Gospel  he  oflers  himself,  and  de- 
mands joTil  What  can  that  mean,  but.  that  you  are  to 
receive  him.  and  resign  yourselves  1  The  case  is  now 
brought  to  this  state,  that  you  must^ither  comply,  or  re- 
bel. And  what !  rebel  against  him  who  hath  these  keys, 
who  is  in  so  high  authority  over  the  whole  unseen  world, 
who  is  the  Head  of  all  principality  and  power,  who  is 
gone  into  the  heavens,  the  glorious  vap^x  hades,  ahd  is 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  ansels,  authonti^  powers,  be- 
ing made  subject  to  himt  1  Pet.  iii.  23.  We  little  know 
or  can  conceive,  as  yet,  the  several  orders  and  distinc- 
tions of  the  celestial  inhabitants,  and  their  great  and  illus- 
trious princes  and  potentates,  thrones,  dominions,  Ac.  that 
all  pay  him  a  dutiful  and  a  ipyful  subjection  and  obedi- 
ence.  But  do  we  not  know  God  hath  given  him  a  name 
above  every  namel  and  that  in  his  name,  or  at  it,  as  it 
may  be  read,  i.  e.  in  admowledgment  of  his  sovereign 
power,  every  knee  must  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  on 
earth,  and  under  earth,  and  all  confess  that  he  is  Lord,  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God  the  Father  1  And  who  art 
thou,  perishing  wretch !  that  darest  dispute  his  titlei  or 
that,  when  all  the  creation  must  be  subject  to  him,  wilt 
except  thyself  1 


And  when  it  co6thim8odeat,flmt  te^8tpow<»ttiglii 
be  subservient  to  a  design  of  grace,  and  thou  must  at  laist 
be  saved  by  him,  or  lost  for  ever,  what  can  tempt  thee  to 
stand  out  against  such  power  and  such  grace  1 

If  thou  wert  to  gratify  thy  ambition,  how  elonous  a 
thing  is  it  to  be  a  Christian !  a  subject,  a  devoted  bomnger, 
to  so  mighty  a  Prince !  If  to  provide  against  thy  necessity 
and  distress,  what  course  can  be  so  sure  and  successiftil. 
as  to  fly  for  refbge  to  so  compassionate  a  Saviour  %  And 
dost  thou  not  know  there  must  be,  to  this  purpose,  an  ex- 
press transaction  between  him  and  thee  %  wonder  he 
will  condescend  to  it !  To  capituhAe  with  dust  and  ashes  t 
To  article  with  his  own  creature,  with  whom  he  may  do 
what  he  will  I  Bnt  his  merciful  condescension  herein  is 
declared  and  known.  If  there  shall  be  a  Special  relation 
settled  between  him  and  thee,  he  hath  told  thee  in  what 
way  it  must  be,  t.  e.  by  way  of  coven ant^tranaaction  and 
agreement,  as  he  puts  his  people  of  old  in  mind  his  way 
was  with  them ;  "I  entercSl  into  covenant  with  thee,  and 
thou  becamest  mine,"  Ezek.  xvi.  8.  This  I  insist  upon 
and  press,  as  a  thing  of  the  ereatest  importance  ima|^- 
able,  and  the  least  mought  of:  nor  the  strange  incongruity 
animadverted  on,  viz.  that  we  have  the  seals  of  such  a 
covenant  among  us;  but  the  covenant  itself  slips  through 
our  hands.  Our  baptism  soon  after  we  were  nom,  with 
some  federal  words  then,  is  thought  enough,  as  if  we  were 
a  nation  of  always  minors.  Whoever  therefore  thou  aft, 
that  hearest  these  words,  or  readest  these  Hnes,  know  that 
the  great  Lord  is  express  towards  thee  in  his  pwpcl-pro- 
pc«ri— "  Wilt  thou  accept  me  for  thine,  and  resign  thyself 
as  mine  V*  He  now  expects  and  requires  thy  express  an- 
swer, Take  his  gospel  as  firom  thf  cross,  or  take  it  as  from 
the  throne,  or  as  f^m  both,  'tis  the  same  Gospel,  inter- 
woven of  grace  and  authority  ^  the  richest  grace,  and  the 
highest  authority,  at  once  inviting  and  requiring  thee  to 
C4mmit  and  submit  thyself  unto  him.  Take  heed  lest  his 
key  turn  before  thou  hast  given  thy  complying  answer, 
importing  at  once  both  thy  trust  and  thy  subjection. 

Give  not  over  pleading  with  thyself.^wilh  thy  wayward 
stupid  heart,  tai  it  can  say  to  him,  "  Lord,  I  yield ;  thou 
hast  overcome."  Till  with  tender  relentings  thou  hast 
thrown  thyself  at  his  feet,  and  told  him,  ^*Lord,  I  am 
ashamed,  I  am  confounded  within  myself,  that  thou 
shouldst  die  upon  a  cross  to  obtain  thy  high  power,  and 
that  thou  art  now  ready  to  use  it  for  the  saving  so  vile  a 
miscreant  as  I :  that  when  thou  hast  so  vast  an  tmknown 
world,  so  numberless  myriads  of  excellent  creatures  in  thy 
obedience,  thou  shouldst  yet  think  it  worth  thy  while  to 
look  after  me ;  and  that  l  should  so  long  have  withstood 
thy  kind  and  gracious  overtures  and  intendments  I  O  for- 
give my  widred  aver^on  I  I  now  accept  and  resign." 

And  now  this  being  sincerely  done,  with  fhlness  of  con- 
sent, with  deep  humility,  with  yearning  bowels,  with  un- 
feigned thankfulness,  and  an  inward  complacency  and 
gladness  of  heart ; 

6.  Let  your  following  course  in  this  world  be  ordered 
agreeably  hereto,  in  continued  dependence  and  subjection. 
As  we  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  we  are  to 
walk  in  him,  Col.  ii.  6.  Take  him  according  to  the  titlos 
here  given  lum.  as  Christ,  a  Person  anointed,  authorized, 
qualifled  to  be  i)oth  Jesus,  a  Saviour,  so  we  are  to  walk, 
according  to  our  first  reception  of  him.  in  continual  de- 
pendence on  his  saving  mercy,  and  to  be  a  Lord,  or,  as 
'tis  here  exprest,  with  eminency,  the  Lord,  so  we  are  to 
walk  in  continual  subjecti6n  to  his  governing  power. 
Otherwise  our  receiving  him,  at  first,  under  these  notiona, 
hath  nothing  in  it  but  mockery  and  collusion. 

But  if  his  obtaining  these  keys,  upon  the  terms  here  ex- 
prest, as  having  been  dead,  and  now  livinff^  and  haiving 
overcome  death,  as  'tis  a^  Rom.  xiv.  9.  did  signify  his 
having  them  for  saving  purposes,  as  it  must,  since  for 
other  purposes  he  had  them  sufficienUy  before ;  and  if  wo 
reckon  this  a  reasonable  inducement  to  receive  him,  and 
commit  and  intrust  ourselves  to  him  as  a  Saviour,  that  he 
died,  and  overcame  death;  (for  his  grace  in  yielding  to 
die,  had  not  rendered  him  a  competent  object  of  trust, 
otherwise  than  in  conjunction  with  nis  power  in  overcomi* 
ing  death,  and  sogainmg  into  his  hands  these  keys ;)  then 
the  same  reason  still  Temaining,how  constant  an  eneonrage- 
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ment  have  we  to  continae  according^  waUdng  in  him  all 
our  days !  How  potent  an  argument  should  it  be  to  us,  to 
live  that  life  which  we  live  in  the  flesh,  by  faith  in  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us  I  (Q9X.  ii. 
SO.)  t.  e.  inasmuch  as  having  been  crucified  with  him, 
(which  is  also  there  exprest,)  we  feel  ourselves  to  live  ne- 
vertheless ;  yet  so  as  that  'tis  not  so  much  we  that  live,  as 
Christ  that  liveth  in  us;  who  could  not  live  in  us,  or  be 
to  us  a  sprint  of  life,  if  he  were  not  a  perpetual  spring  of 
life  in  hunself.  , 

And  consider,  how  darest  thou  live  otherwise  in  this 
flesh,  in  this  earthly  house,  whereof  he  Iceras  the  keys, 
and  can  fetch  thee  out  at  his  pleasure  t  When  he  hath 
warned  thee  to  abide  in  him,  that  when  he  shall  appear, 
thou  mayst  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  at  his 
coming,  1  John  ii.  28.  He  will  certainly  then  appear, 
when  ne  eomes  to  open  the  door,  and  dislodge  thee  from 
this  flesh ;  (though  there  be  here  a  further  and  final  refe- 
rence to  another  appearance  and  coming  of  hisp  and  if 
he  then  find  thee  severed  and  disjoined  from  him,  (thy  first 
closure  with  him  not  having  been  sincere,  truly  unitive 
and  viial,^  how  terriblv  will  he  look!  how  confoundedly 
wilt  thou  look  in  that  nour  I 

Neither  hast  thou  less  reason  to  live  in  continual  subjec- 
tion to  him,  considering  that  as  he  died,  and  overcame 
death,  that  ne  might  have  these  keys,  so  he  now  hath  them, 
and  thou  art  under  his  governing  power.  The  more  thou 
cpnsiderest  his  right  to  govern,  the  less  thou  wilt  dispute 
it.  When  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  Child  to  us  bom,  that 
he  might  become  a  Man  of  sorrows,  and  be  sorrowful 
unto  the  death,  and  have  all  the  sorrows  of  death  come 
upon  him,  he  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  be  the  mighty 
Ghod,  and  it  was  declared  the  ^  government  should  be  upon 
his  shoulders.  As  he  was  the  nrst-begotton  from  the  dead, 
viz.  both  submitting^  to  death,  and  conquering  it,  so  he  was 
the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  (a  small  part  of  his 
kingdom  too,)  his  throne  biing  founded  on  his  cross,  his 

foveming  power  in  his  sacrifice;  t.  e.the  power  whereby 
e  so  ^vems,  «s  that  he  may  also  save ;  making  these 
two  thmgs.  the  salving  the  rignts  of  the  Godhead,  injured 
by  sin,  ana  the  delivering  of  the  sinner  from  an  eternal 
ruin,  to  agree  and  consist  with  one  another. 

What  an  endearing  obligation  is  this  to  obey  I  That  he 
will  be  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  them  that  obey 
him !  Inasmuch  as,  while  our  obedience  cannot  merit  the 
least  thing  from  him,  yet  his  vouchsafing  to  govern  us  doth 
most  highly  merit  fVom  us.  For  he  governs  oy  writing  his 
law  in  tne  neart,  which  makes  our  neart  agree  with  the 
law:  and  by  implanting  divine  love  in  us,  which  van- 
puisnes  enmity  and  disaffection,  and  virtually  contains  in 
itself  our  obedience,  or  keeping  his  commandments,  John 
ziv.  15/23.  and  1  John  v.  3.  Therefore  this  government 
of  his,  over  us,  is  naturally  necessary  to  our  saivaiion  and 
blessedness,  and  is  the  inchoation  and  beginning  of  it ;  as 
our  perfected  love  toGk)d,  and  conformity  to  his  nature  and 
will,  do  involve  and  contain  in  themselves  our  complete 
and  perfect  blesse4ness,  with  which  a  continued  enmity, 
or  a  rebellious  mutinous  dis^ition  against  God,  is  natu- 
rally inconsistent,  and  would  be  to  us,  and  in  us,  a  per- 
petual, everlasting  hell. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  enthralling  servitude  in  such 
obedience,  but  the  truest  liberty,  that  by  which  the  Son 
makes  us  free  indeed,  John  viii.  36.  Yea,  a  true  sort  of 
royalty :  for  hereby  we  come,  in  the  most  allowable  sense, 
to  live  as  we  will,  our  will  being  conformed  to  the  will  of 
God.  Whereupon  that  was  no  high  extravagant  rant,  but 
a  sober  expression, "  We  are  bom  in  a  kingdom ;  to  serve 
God  is  to  reign." 

And  we  know  this  to  be  the  will  of  God,  ^  that  all 
should  honour  the  Son,  as  they  honour  the  Father.  Here- 
with will  the  evangelically  obedient  comport  with  high 
complacency;  accounting  nim  most  highly  worthy  that  it 
should  be  so.  Wherein  therefore  the  Christian  law  seems 
strictest  and  most  rigorous  in  the  enjoined  observance  of 
our  Lord  Christ,  herein  we  shall  discern  an  unexception- 
able reasonableness,  and  comply  with  a  complacential  ap- 
probation. And  let  us  put  our  own  hearts  to  it,  and  see 
that  without  regret  or  obmurmuration  they  can  readily 
consent  to  the  equity  of  the  precept. 
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*Ti8  enjoined  us,  coBstractiwIy  at  least,  that  becanat 
Christ  died  for  us,  when  we  were  dead,  quite  lost  in  death, 
we  that  live,  hereupon  should  settle  this  with  ourselves  as 
a  fixed  judgment,  and  upon  that  intervening  judgment 
yield  to  the  constraint  of  his  love,  so  as  henceforth  no  more 
to  live  to  ourselves:  q.d.  (3od  forbid  we  should  henceforth 
be  so  profane !  We  must  now  for  ever  have  done  with  that 
impious,  unlawfiil  way  of  living.  What !  after  this,  that 
we  have  so  fully  understood  the  state  of  our  case,  that  we 
should  be  so  assuming  as  ever  again  to  ofier  at  such  a  thing 
as  living  to  ourselves,  to  make  ourselves  deities  to  our- 
selves; or  to  live  otherwise  than  unto  him  who  died  for 
us,  and  fose  again  1  2  Cor.  v.  U,  15.  This  is  high  and 
great,  and  may  seem  strict  and  severe.  What  1  to  have  the 
whole  stream  of  all  the  actions  and  aims,  the  strensth  and 
vigour  of  our  lives,  to  be  carried  in  one  entire,  undivided 
current  unto  him,  and  (as  it  must  be  understood,  Gal.  ii 
,190  to  ^3od  in  him,  so  as  never  more  to  live  to  ourselves, 
a  divided,  separate  life  apart  from  him,  or  wherein  we  shall 
not  finally  and  more  principally  design  for  him  \  How  high 
is  his  claim,  but  how  equal  and  graleftil  to  a  right  mind  i 
With  what  a  plenitude  of  consent  is  every  divine  command 
(taking  this  mto  the  account)  esteemed  to  be  right  in  all 
things  I  So  as  that  whatsoever  is  opposite,  is  hated  as  a  false 
way,  PsaL  cxix.  128.  And  as  the  precept  carries  its  own 
visible  reason,  the  keeping  of  it  carries  its  own  reward  in 
itself,  Psal.  xix.  11.  And  is  it  too  much  for  him  who 
bears  these  keys,  and  obtained  them  on  such  terms,  and 
for  such  ends,  to  be  thus  afiected  towards  himi 

We  are  reonired,  without  exception,  without  limitation 
or  reserve,  wnatsoever  we  do,  whether  in  word  or  work,  to 
do  all  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Col.  iii.  17. 

Inquire  we.  Do  our  hearts  repine  at  this  law  t  Do  not 
wet  Doth  not  this  world  owe  so  much  to  him  1  Why 
are  we  allowed  a  place  and  a  time  herel  Why  is  not 
this  world  a  flaming  theatre  ?  Isit  not  fit  every  one  ahonld 
know  under  whose  government  they  live;  by  whose  bene- 
ficence, under  whose  protection,  and  in  whose  name  they 
may  act  so  or  so,  and  by  whose  authority ;  either  obliging, 
or  not  restraining  them,  requiring,  or  licensing  them  to  do 
this  or  that  1  Doth  this  world  Owe  less  to  him,  that  bears 
these  keys,  than  Egypt  did  to  Joseph,  when  thus  the  ro3ral 
word  went  forth  in  reference  to  him,  "I  am  Pharaoh,  and 
without  thee  sha}l  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all 
the  land  of  Jlgyptt"  How  pleasant  should  it  be  to  our 
souls,  often  to  remember  ana  think  on  that  name  of  his 
whicn  we  bear,  (Isa.  xxvi.  8.  Mai.  iii.  16.)  and  draw  in  as 
vital  breath,  the  >  sweet  odours  of  it,  Cant.  i.  3.  How  glo- 
rious a  thing  should  we  count  it,  because  he  is  the  Lord 
our  God,  to  walk  in  his  name  for  ever  and  ever,  as  all  peo- 
ple will  walk  every  one  in  the  name  pf  their  god,  Mic.  ir. 
5.  And  then  we  shall  account  it  no  hard  law,  whatever 
we  do,  to  do  all  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  giving 
thanlB  to  Qod  the  Father  by  him,  and  for  him ;  blessinc 
€rod  every  day,  that  we  are  put  by  him  under  the  mila 
and  merciful  government  of  a  Redeemer.  Then  we  shall 
rejoicingly  avow,  as  the  apostle  doth,  (1  Cor.  ix.  21.)  that 
we  are  not  without  law  to  God,  but  under  law  to  Christ. 

Whereupon,  when  you  find  your  special  relation  is  thus 
settled  and  fixed  unto  the  great  Lora  both  of  this  present 
visible  world,  and  of  hades,  or  the  invisible  world,  also  by 
your  solemn  covenant  with  him,  and  evidenced  by  the 
continued  correspondency  of  your  heart  and  life,  your  dis- 
positions and  actjons,  thereunto, 

7.  Do  not  regret  or  dread  to  pass  out  of  the  one  world 
into  the  other  at  his  call,  and  under  his  conduct,  though 
through  the  dark  passage  of  death;  remembering  the  keys 
are  in  so  great  and  so  kind  a  hand;  and  that  his  good 

Pleasure  herein  is  no  more  to  be  distrasted,  than  to 
e  disputed  or  withstood.  Let  it  be  enough  to  yoa, 
that  what  you  cannot  see  yourself,  he  sees  for  yoiu 
You  have  oft  desired  your  ways,  your  motions,  your 
removals  from  place  to  place,  might  be  directed  bj  him 
in  the  world.  Have  you  never  said.  If  thou  so  not 
with  me,  carry  me  not  hence  1  How  safely  ana  fear- 
lessly may  you  follow  him  blindfold  or  in  the  dark  anjr 
whitn^r;  not  only  fh)m  place  to  place  in  this  world,  bat 
from  world  to  world ;  how  lightsome  soever  the  one,  and 
gloomy  and  dark  the  other  may  seem  to  you.  DarknesB 
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and  ligkt  are  to  him  alike.  To  Mm,  hades  is  no  haies^  nor 
is  the  dark  way  that  leads  into  it  to  him  an  untrodden  path. 
Shrink  not  at  the  thonehts  of  this  translation,  though  it  be 
notby  escaping  death,  but  even  through  the  jaws  of  it. 

We  commonly  excuse  oar  aversion  to  die,  by  alle^g 
that  nature  regrets  it.  But  we  do  not  enough  consider, 
that  in  such  a  compounded  sort  of  creature  as  we  are,  the 
word  natwre  must  oe  ambifuous.  There  is  in  us  a  sensi- 
tive  nature  that  rcRrets  it ;  out  taking  the  case  as  it  is  now 
stated,  can  we  think  it  tolerable,  that  it  should  be  regretted 
by  the  reasonable  nature  1  Unto  which,  if  we  i^peal,  can 
we  sujypose  it  so  untrue  to  itself,  as  not  to  assert  its  own 
superiority  1  Or  to  judge  it  fit  that  an  intelligent,  im^ 
mortal  spidt,  capable  of  so  great  things  in  another  world, 
should  be  content  with  a  long  abode  here,  only  to  keep  a 
well-figured  piece  of  flesh  from  putrefying,  or  give  it  the 
satisfaction  of  tasting  meats  ana  drinks  that  are  grateful 
to  it,  for  a  few  yearsi  And  if  for  a  few,  why  not  for  mar 
ny?  And  when  those  many  were  expired,  why  not  for  as 
many  more  ?  And  the  same  reason  always  remaining, 
why  not  for  always  t  The  case  is  thus  put,  because  the 
common  meaning  of  this  allegation,  that  nature  regrets  or 
abhors  this  dissolution,  is  not  that  they  are  concerned  for 
their  souls  how  it  may  fare  with  them  in  another  world, 
which  the  most  little  mind  or  trouble  themselves  about ; 
but  that  they  are  to  have  what  is  grateful  to  them  in  this 
world.  And  was  this  the  end  a  reasonable  spirit  was  made 
for,  when,  without  reason,  sense  were  alike  capable  of  the 
same  sort  of  gratifications  1  What  law.  what  equity,  what 
rule  of  decencv,  can  oblige  the  soul  or  a  man,  capable  of 
the  society  and  enjoyment  of  angels,  to  this  piece  of  self- 
denial,  for  the  sake  of  his  incomparably  baser  body  t  or 
can  make  it  fit  that  the  nobler  ana  more  excellent  nature 
should  be  eternally  subservient  to  the  meaner  and  more 
ignoble  1  EspeciaUy,  considering  that  if.  according  to  the 
case  supposed,  the  two  last  foregoing  airections  be  com- 
plied with,  there  is  a  sort  of  divine  nature  superadded  to 
the  whole  human  nature,  that  cannot  but  prompt  the  soul 
ennobled  by  it,  to  aspire  to  suitable,  even  to  the  highest, 
operations  and  enjoyments  whereof  it  is  capable,  and  which 
are  not  attainable  in  this  present  bodily  state. 

And  if  there  were  still  a  dispute  between  nature  and 
nature,  'tis  enough  that  the  great  Lord  of  hades,  and  of  this 
present  seoisible  world  too,  will  determine  it  In  a  far 
lower  instance,  when  the  general  of  an  army  commands 
it  upon  an  enterprise,  wherein  life  is  to  be  hi^zarded,  it 
would  be  an  ill  excuse  of  a  cottrardlv  beginning,  to  say, 
their  natuve  regrets  and  dreads  the  aaventure.  The  thing 
is  necessary.  Against  what  is  so  unavoidable  as  death, 
that  is  an  abject  mind  that  reluctates.* 

Come,  then,  let  us  imbolden  ourselves  ;  and,  when  he 
brings  tne  k^.  dare  to  die.  tt  is  to- obey  and  enjoy  him, 
who  is  our  life  and  our  all.  Say  we  cheerAiUy  each  of 
US,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  mjr  spirit ;  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mit it,  who  hast  redeemed  it. 

8.  Let  us  quietly  submit  to  Divine  disposal,  when  our 
dear  friends  and  relatives  are^br  death  taken  away  from 
us.  For  consider  into  what  hanas  this  afihir  is  nut^  of  or- 
dering every  one's  decease,  and  removal  out  of  this  into 
the  other  world,  and  who  hath  these  keys.  'Tis  such  a 
one,  whose  ri^ht,  if  we  use  our  thoughts,  we  will  not  allow 
ourselves  to  dispute ;  or  to  censure  his  aaministration.  His 
original  right,  is  that  of  a  Creator  and  a  God.  "  For  all 
things  wfere.  created  for  him,  and  by  him,*'  Col.  i.  16. 
"  And  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made," 
John  i.  3.  "  The  first  and  the  last"  to  all  things.  Rev.  i.  17. 

His  supervening  right  was  that  of  a  Redeemer,  as  hath 
been  nlreadj  noted  from  this  context,  and  as  such  he  had 
it  by  acquisition,  dying  to  obtain  it,  and  overcoming  death ! 
"  I  am  ne  that  liveth  and  was  dead."  And  then,  as  he 
elsewhere  declares,  by  constitution,  "  All  power  is  given 
me  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,"  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  The 
word  (<2|«»£a)  imports  rightful  poioer.  And  who  are  we,  or 
any  relatives  of  ours,  whom  all  tjie  power  of  heaven  and 
earth  hath  no  right  to  touch  1  What  exempt  jurisdiction 
can  we  pretend  ourselves  to  belong  unto  1 

Or  will  we  adventure  to  say,  not  denying  his  right,  He 
did  not  use  it  well  in  this  case  1  Who  is  more  fitly  quali- 
fied to  judge,  than  he  that  hath  these  keys  ?  And  let  this 
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matter  be  yet  more  thoroughly  discussed.  What  is  it  that 
we  find  fault  with  in  the  removal  of  this  or  that  person, 
that  was  near  and  delightftd  to  usl  Is  it  that  he  was  to 
die  at  ain  Or  that  he  died  so  soon  1  If  we  say  the  for- 
mer ;  do  we  blame  the  constitution  appointing  all  men 
once  to  die,  by  which  this  world  is  made  a  portal  to  ano- 
ther, for  all  men.  and  whence  it.  was  necessary  none  should 
stay  long  in  this,  but  only  pass  through,  into  that  world 
wherein  every  one  is  to  have  his  everlasting  abode  1  Or 
is  it  that,  when  we  think  it  not  unfit  this  should  be  the  ge- 
neral and  common  course,  there  should  yet  have  been  a 
particular  dispensation  for  this  friend  or  relation  of  mine  1 

Let  the  former  be  supposed  the  thing  we  quarrel  at,  and 
consider  the  intolerable  consequences  of  the  matter's  beinff 
otherwise,  as  the  case  is  with  this  apostate  sinful  worl£ 
Such  as  upon  second,  better  weighed  thoughts,  we  would 
abhor  to  admit  into  our  minds,  even  as  the  matter  of  a 
wish.  What  t  would  we  wish  to  mankind  a  sinning  im- 
mortality on  this  earth,  before  which  a  wise  heathen  >>  pro- 
fessed to  prefer  oneday  virtuously  spent  1  Would  we  wish 
this  world  to  be  the  everlasting  stage  of  indignities  and 
affironts  to  him  that  made  It  1  Would  we  wish  there  shotQd 
never  be  a  judgment-day,  and  that  all  the  wise  and  righte- 
ous counsels  of  heaven  should  be  transversed  and  over- 
turned, only  to  comport  with  our  terrene  and  sensual  incli- 
nations 1  Is  this  our  dutifulness  and  loyal  afiectioh  to  our 
blessed  Lord,  the  Author  of  our  beings,  and  the  God  of  our 
lives,  whos^  rights  and  honours  should  be  infinitely  dear- 
er to  us  than  ourselves  1  Is  it  our  kindness  to  ourselves, 
and  all  otibers  of  our  kind  and  order,  that  are  all  naturally 
capable,  and  many,  by  gracious  vouchsafement,  fitly  qua- 
lined,  to  enjoy  a  perfect  felicity  in  another  world,  that  we 
would  have  altogether  confined  for  ever  to  this  region  of 
darkness,  impurity,  and  misery  1 

Or  if  it  displease  us,  that  our  relatives  are  not,  by  some 
special  disp^isation,  excepted  from  the  common  law  of 
mortality,  we  would  surely  as  much  have  expected  an  ex- 
emption ourselves ;  otherwise,  our  dying  away  from  them, 
would  make  the  so  much  regretted  separation,  as  well  as 
theirs  from  us.  And  what  then,  if  we  were  required  to 
draw  up  our  petition,  to  put  it  into  express  words,  to  turn 
our  wish  for  ourselves,  and  all  our  relatives  and  pecu- 
liar friends,  into  a  formed,  solenm  prayer,  to  this  effe***, 
that  we  are  content  the  Iptw  stand  m  force,  that  all  iLe 
world  should  die,  with  only  the  exception  of  some  few 
names ;  viz.  our  own,  and  of  our  kindred  and  more  in- 
ward friends  1  What  ashamed  confounded  creatures  should 
we  be  upon  the  view  of  our  own  request !  Would  we  not 
presently  be  for  quelling  and  suppressingit,  and  easily 
yield  to  be  non-suited,  without  more  ado  1  What  pretence 
can  we  have  not  to  think  oAers  as  apt  to  make  me  same 
request  for  them  and  theirs  1  And  if  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  shall  die,  would  we  and  our  friends  dwell  here  alone, 
or  would  we  have  this  world  be  continued  habitable  only 
on  this  private  account,  to  gratifrr  a'  family  1  And  if  we 
sind  our  friends  ^  holy,  heavenly-minded  persons,  how 
unkind  were  it  to  wish  to  ourselves  and  them,  when  fit  for 
the  society  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  above,  a  perpetual 
abode  in  this  low  earthly  state !  Would  we  not  now,  upon 
riper,  second  thoughts,  rather  be  content  that  things  should 
rest  as  they  are,  and  he  that  hath  these  keys,  use  them  his 
own  way. 

But  if  by  all  this  we  are  put  quite  out  of  conceit  with 
the  desire  of  a  terrestrial  immortality,  all  that  the  matter 
finally  results  into  is,  that  we  think  such  a  relative  of 
ours  died  too  soon.  We  would  not  have  coveted  for  him 
an  eternity  on  earth,  but  only  more  time.  And  how 
much  more  1  Or  for  what  1  If  we  were  to  set  the  time, 
'tis  like  that  when  it  comes,  we  should  be  as  averse  to  a  se- 
paration, if  coexistent,  then,  as  now ;  and  so  we  revolve 
mto  the  exploded  desire  of  a  terrestrial  immortality  back 
again  at  last.  If  we  were  to  assign  the  reason  of  our  de- 
sire, that  would  seem,  as*in  the  present  case,  a  plausible 
one  to  some,  ii;hich  is  mentioned  oy  Plutarch  in  his  con- 
solation to  Apollonius  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  concerning 
another  such  case,  (as  he  instances  in  many,)  of  one  Ely- 
sius,  an  Italian,  whose  loss  of  his  son  Euthynous  was  much 
aggravated  by  this,  that  he  was  a  great  heir.  But  what 
was  said  to  that,  there,  and  what  is  ftirther  to  be  said  to 
b< 
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any  thing  of  tkat  kiad,  I  shall  reserve  to  a  more  proper 
place. 

It  is  a  more  weighty  alleffatioo,  and  of  more  common 
concernment,  when  a  usefal  person  is  gone,  and  one  very 
capable  of  becoming  very  eminently  so.  And  this  re- 
qmres  deeper  consideration,  and  sundry  things  ought  to  be 
considered,  in  order  to  the  quieting  their  minds,  who  are 
apt  to  behold  such  darker  dispensations,  in  the  course  of 
providence,  with  amusement,  and  disturbance  of  spirit; 
t.  e.  when  they  see  persons  of  excellent  endowments  and  ex- 
ternal ad  vanta«[es  beyond  the  most,  cut  off  in  their  prime, 
while  the  world  is  cumbered  with  drones  never  likely  to 
do  good,  and  pestered  with  such  as  are  like  to  prove 
plagues  to  it,  and  do  great  hurt  and  mischief  to  the  age 
wherein  they  live :  an  ancient  and  not  uncommon  scruple 
to  pious  observers  heretofore.  "Wherefore,"  says  holy 
Job,  "  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea,  are  mighty  in 
power  1  Their  seed  is  established  in  their  sight,"  ch,  xxi. 
7,  8.  when  his  seed  was  cutoff  before  his  eyes.  And  here 
let  us  consider, 

1.  That  this  world  is  in  apostacv  from  God ;  and  though 
he  is  pleased  to  use  apt  means  lor  its  recovery,  he  doth 
what  he  thinks  fit  herem,  of  mere  grace  and  favour,  and 
is  under  no  obligation  to  do  all  that  he  can.  His  dispen- 
sation herein  must  correspond  to,  and  bear  upon  iL  the 
impress  of  other  divine  perfections,  his  wisdom,  noli- 
ness,  justice,  as  well  as  grace.  And  for  grace  itself, 
whereas  all  since  the  apostacy  lie  together  in  a  fearful 
ffulf  of  impurity  and  misery ;  and  some,  made  more  ear- 
ly sensible  nereof  than  the  most,  do  stretch  out  a  cravtne 
hand,  and  cry  for  help.  If  now  a  merciM  hand  reached 
down  from  heaven  take  hold  of  them,  and  pluck  them 
sooner  out ;  is  this  disagreeable  to  the  God  of  all  grace,  to 
make  some  such  instances,  and  vouchsafe  them  an  earUer 
deliverance ;  though  they  might,  bein^  longer  delayed,  be 
some  way  helpfU  to 'others,  that  contmue  stupid  and  in- 
sensible % 

S.  When  he  hath  done  much,  in  an  age  still  obstinately 
unreclaimable,  he  may  be  supposed  to  let  one  appear,  only 
with  a  promising  aspect,  and  m  just  displeasure  presently 
withdraw  him,  that  tney  may  understand  they  have  forfeit- 
ed such  a  blessing,  to  this  or  that  country,  as  such  a  one 
might  have  proved. 

3.  This  may  awaken  some,  the  more  to  prize  and  im- 
prove the  encouragements  they  may  have  rrom  such  as 
remain,  or  shall  spring  up  in  their  stead,  who  are  gone, 
and  to  bless  Gtod  that  the  weight  of  his  interest,  and  of  the 
cause  of  religion,  doth  not  hang  and  depend  upon  the  slen- 
der thread  of  this  man's  life.  "  The  God  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh"  can  raise  up  instruments  as  he  pleases ;  and  will, 
to  serve  his  own  purposes,  though  not  ours. 

4.  He  will  have  it  known^  that  though  he  uses  instru- 
ments, he  needs  them  not.  'Tis  a  piece  of  divine  royalty 
and  magnificence,  that  when  he  hath  prepared  and  polished 
such  a  utensil,  so  as  to  be  capable  of^  great  service,  he  can 
lay  it  by  without  loss. 

5.  Tney  that  are  most  qualified  to  be  of  greatest  use  in 
this  world,  are  thereby  also  the  more  ^e^Hible  of  blessed- 
ness in  the^other.  'Tis  owing  to  his  most  munificent  boun- 
tjT,  that  he  may  vouchsafe  to  reward  sincere  intentions,  as 
highly  as  great  services.  He  took  David's  having  it  in  his 
heart  to  build  him  a  house,  as  kindly  as  Solomon's  build- 
ing him  one :  and  as  much  ma^ifies  himself  in  testifying 
his  acceptance  of  such  as  he  discharges  from  his  service 
here,  at  the  third  hour,  as  of  them  whom  he  engages  not 
in  it  till  the  eleventh. 

6.  Of  their  early  piety  he  makes  great  present  use  in 
this  world,  testifying  his  acceptance  of  their  works^  gene- 
rally in  his  word,  and  particularly  by  the  reputation  he 
procures  to  them  m  the  minds  and  consciences  of  such  as 
were  best  able  to  judge,  and  even  of  all  that  knew  them, 
which  may  be  truly  accounted  a  divine  testimony :  both  in 
respect  or  the  object,  which  hath  on  it  a  divine  imrfress, 
ana  speaks  a  self-recommendiUff  power  of  true  goooness, 
whicn  is  the  ima^  of  God,  ana  m  respect  of  the  subject, 
shows  the  dominion  God  hath  over  mmds ;  engaging  not 
only  good  men  to  behold  with  complacency  such  pleasant, 
Uooming  goodness,  correqwndent  to  their  own,  out  even 
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bad  men  to  approve  in  these  othen  what  they  eateftain 
not  in  themselves.  "  The  »  same  thinfs  are  sceepud  with 
God.  and  approved  of  men,"  Rom.  xiv.  18.  **  Thus  being 
dead,  they,  as  Abel,  jet  speak." 

7.  Ana  it  is  a  brighter  and  more  unsullied  testimony, 
which  is  left  in  the  minds  of  men,  concerning  such  very 
hopeAil  persons  as  die  in  their  youth.  They  never  were 
otherwise  known,  ox  can  be  remembered,  than  as  excd- 
lent  young  persons.  This  is  the  <mly  idea  which  remains 
of  tnem.  Had  they  lived  longer,  to  the  usual  age  of  nan, 
the  remembrance  of  what  they  were  in  youth  would  have 

perhaps  blackened,  not  by  what  were  less  commendaSel 
bat  more  ungrateful  to  the  greater  part,  especially  if  thc^ 
lived  to  come  into  puUic  stations.  Their  just  zeal  and 
contestations  against  the  wickedness  of  the  age,  mifht  dis- 
oblige many,  and  create  them  enemies,  who  would  make 
it  their  business  to  bla^  them,  and  cast  upon  their  name 
and  memory  all  the  reproach  they  could  invent.  Where- 
as the  lustre  of  that  virtue  and  piety  which  had  proroked 
nobody,  appears  only  with  an  amiable  look,  and  leaves  be- 
hind nothm^  of  such  a  person  but  a  fair,  unblemished,  al- 
luring, and  instructive  example ;  which  they  that  observed 
them  might,  with  less  prejudiced  minds,  compare  with  the 
useless,  vicious  lives  of  many  that  they  see  to  have  filled 
up  a  room  in  the  world,  unto  extreme  old  lige.  either  to  no 
purpose,  or  to  very  bad.  And  how  vast  is  tae  difierenee 
in  respect  of  usenihiess  to  the  world,  between  a  pious 
young  ifentleman  dying  in  his  youth,  that  lived  longr  in  a 
little  time,  untainted  by  youthfhl  lusts,  and  vanities,  and 
victorious  over  theoci,  and  an  accursed  sinner  of  a  hundred 
years  old :  (Isa.  Ixv.  90.)  one  that  was  an  infant  of  days. 
and  though  a  hundred  years  old,  yet  still  a  child,  thmt  htA 
not  filled  up  his  days  with  any  thmg  of  real  value  or  pro- 
fit to  himself  or  others,  (as  some  very  judicious  expositors 
understand  '  that  text,)  that,  as  he  aptly  speaks,  kad  n^ 
tking  besides  gray  hairSf  and  wrvnklcs,  to  make  kim  be  tkougbi 
a  long  liver ;  but  who  miffht  truly  be  said  not  to  have 
lived  long,  but  only  to  have  oeen  long,  in  the  world.  ^  How 
sweet  and  fragrant  a  memory  doth  the  one,  how  rotten  and 
stinking  a  name  doth  the  other,  leave  behind  hint- to  snivi* 
vors! 

Therefore  such  very  valuable  young  persons  as  are  taken 
hence  in  the  fiower  of^eir  age,  are  not  to  be  thought,  upon 
that  account,  of  usefulness  to  this  world,  to  have  bved  in  it 
that  shorter  time  in  vain. 

They  leave  behind  them  that  testimony  which  ^11  turn 
to  account,  both  for  the  glory  of  God's  grace,  which  he 
hath  exemplified  in  them,  ana  which  may  be  unproved  to 
the  good  of  many  who  shall  have  seen  that  a  holy  life, 
amidst  the  temptations  that  a  youthfVil  age  is  exposed  to,  is 
no  impracticable  things  and  that  an  early  death  is  as  pos- 
sible also  to  themselves. 

But  besides  their  no  little  usefulness  in  this  world,  which 
they  leave,  we  must  know, 

8.  That  the  affiiirs  and  concernments  of  the  other  world, 
whither  they  go,  are  incompai ably  greater  every  way,  and 
much  more  considerable.  And  to  this  most  unquestion- 
able maxim  must  be  our  last  and  final  resort,  in  the  present 
case.  All  the  perturbation  and  discomposure  of  mind 
which  we  suffer  upon  any  such  occasion,  arises  chiefly  from 
our  having  too  hijB[h  and  great  thoughts  of  this  world,  and 
too  low  and  dimmishing  thoughts  of  the  other ;  and  the 
evil  must  be  remedied  by  rectifying  our  apprehensions  in 
this  matter.  Because  that  cither  world  is  kades^  unseen, 
and  not  within  the  ver^  of  our  sense,  our  sensual  minds 
aie  prone  to  make  of  it  a  very  little  thing,  and  even  next 
to  nothing,  as  too  many  will  have  it  to  be  quite  nothing  at 
all.  We  are  concerned^  in  duty  to  our  blessed  Redeemer 
and  Lord,  and  for  his  ]ust  honour,  to  magnify  this  his 
prefectdre,  and  render  it  as  great  to  ourselves  as  the  mat- 
ter requires,  and  as  our  very  narrow  minds  can  admit : 
and  should  labour  to  correct  it  as  a  great  and  too  common 
fault,  a  very  gross  vulgar  error,  to  conceive  of  persons 
leaving  this  world  of,ours,  as  if  thc^  hereby  became  useless ; 
and,  upon  the  matter,  lost  out  of  the  creation  of  Gk>d.  So 
is  our  fancy  prepossessed  and  filled  with  delusive  images, 
that  throng  in  upon  it  through  our  unwary  senses,  that  we 
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toagilie  tlds  HMte  spot  of  oor  eurth  to  be  the  asAy  |»laee 
of  business,  end  aU  l&e  rest  of  the  creation  to  be  mete 
TBcoitj,  vast  empty  space,  where  diere  is  noChine  to  do, 
and  nothing  to  be  enjoyed.  Not  that  these  are  formed, 
BDsitiye  thoughts,  or  «  settled  judgment,  with  good  men, 
oat  they  are  floating  imaginatioBS,  so  continually  dbtmded 
upon  them,  from  (what  lies  next)  the  objects  of  sense,  that 
diey  have  more  mflaence  to  anect  the  heart,  and  infer 
soitable,  sodden,  and  indeliberate  emotions  of  spirit,  than 
the  most  formea  jndgment,  grounded  on  things  that  lie 
without  the  sphere  of  sense,  can  outweigh. 

And  hence  when  a  good  man  dies,  elder  or  yooneer, 
the  common  cry  is,  among  the  better  sort,  (for  the  other 
do  less  concern  themselves.)  ^  O  what  a  loss  is  this  1  Not 
to  be  repaired !  not  to  be  borne  !*'  Indeed  this  is  better 
than  the  common  stupidity,  not  to  consider,  not  "to  take 
it  to  heart,  when  the  righteous  man  perisheth,  or  is  taken 
away."  And  the  law  of  our  own  nature  obliges  and 
prompts  us  to  feel  and  regret  the  losses  which  afllicts  us. 
But  such  resentments  ought  to  be  followed  and  qualified 
by  greater  thoughts,  arismg  from  a  superior  nature,  that 
OQ^t  presently  to  take  place  with  us,  of  the  nobler  em- 
ployments which  Qod  calls  such  unto,  "  of  whom  this 
world  was  not  worthy,"  Heb.  zi.  98.  And  how  highly  his 
great  and  all-comprenending  interest  is  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore our  own,  or  the  interest  of  this  or  that  family^  country, 
or  nation,  on  earth  I 

And  at  once  both  to  enlarge  and  quiet  our  minds,  on 
such  occasions,  we  should  particularly  consider, 

I.  The  vast  amplitude  of  the  heavenly  hades,  in  com- 
parison of  our  minute  spot  of  earth,  or  of  mat  dark  rc«^ion, 
wheresoever  it  is,  reserved  for  the  just  punishment  of  delin- 
quents, according  to  such  intimations  as  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures give  us  hereof;  which  being  writ  only  for  the  use  of 
us  on  earth,  cannot  be  supposed  to  intend  tiie  giving  us 
more  distinct  accounts  of  the  state  of  thiiigs  in  the  upper 
world,  than  were  necessary  for  us  in  this  our  present  state. 

But  it  is  no  obscure  hint  that  is  given  of  the  spacious- 
netB  of  tlie  heavenly  regions,  when  purposely  to  represent 
t^  Divine  immensity,  'tis  said  of  the  unconhned  presence 
of  the  great  God,  theU  even  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  cannot  contain  himi,  1  Kings  viii.  37.  2  Chron. 
vL  18.  How  vast  scope  is  given  to  our  thinking  minds, 
to  conceive  heavens  above  heavens,  encircling  one  another, 
till  we  have  quite  tired  our  faculty,  and  yet  we  know  not 
how  fiir  short  we  are  of  the  utmost  verge  I  And  when 
our  Lord  is  said  to  have  ascended  far  above  all  heavens, 
(Eph.  iv.  10.)  whose  arithmetic  will  suffice  to  tell  how 
many  they  are)  whose  uranography  to  describe  how  far 
that  is  1 

We  need  not  impose  it  upon  ourselves  to  jud^  their 
rules  infallible,  who,  being  or  no  mean  understanding,  nor 
indiligent  in  their  inauiries,  have  thought  it  not  impro- 
bable that  there  may  oe  fixed  stars  within  view,  at  that 
distance  ficom  our  earth,  that  if  moveable  inns  swift  motion 
as  that  of  a  bullet  shot  from  a  cannon,  would  be  fifty 
thousand  years  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  •  But 
how  much  remoter  that  star  maybe  from  the  utmost  verge 
of  the  universe,  is  left  altogether  unimaginable.  I  have 
been  told  that  a  very  ingenious  artist  going  about,  in  exact 
proportions,  to  describe  the  orb  or  vortex  to  which  our 
sun  belongs,  on  as  large  a  table  as  could  be  convenient 
for  him  to  work  upon,  was  at  a  loss  to  find  a  spot  not  too 
big,  in  proportion,  for  our  earth,  and  big  enough,  where- 
upon to  place  the  point,  made  very  fine,  of  oUe  foot  of  his 
compasses. 

If  any  suspect  extravagancy  in  our  modem  computar 
turns,  let  him  take  a  view  of^^what  is  discoursed  to  this 
purpose  by  a  writer  of  most  unexceptionable  wisdom  and 
sobriety,  as  well  as  most  eminent  sanctity,  in  his  time,  f 

Now  when  the  Lord  of  thi&  vast  universe  beheld  upon 
this  little  spot  intelligent  creatures  in  transgression  and 
misery ,  that  he  did  so  compassionately  concern  himself 
for  the  recovery  of  such  as  should,  by  apt  methods,  be  in- 
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duced  to  comply  with  his  mBfeiftd  dedsD;  mA  «pni* 
his  own  eternal  Son  to  be  their  Bedeemer,iM  order  wbeieio, 
as  he  was  God  with  Qod,  he  must  also  become  Mna 
amongmen,  one  of  themselves:  and  so,  as  God-man,  for  his 
kindness  to  some,  be  constimied  nniversal  Lord  of  all.  SfaaQ 
mere  pi^  towards  this  world  greaten  it  above  the  otiier  ) 

But  wie  are  not  left  without  ground  to  apprdbend  a  mote 
immediate  reason  for  his  being,  as  Redeemer,  made  Head 
and  Lord  of  all  thiose  creatures  that  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world.  For  when  it  had  oecn 
said,  rCol.  i.  16.)  that  aU  things  were  created  by  him,  not 
only  the  visible  things  on  ear£,  but  the  invisible  thinesin 
heaven,  here  is  a  regression  to  these  latter,  who-were  before, 
for  their  greater  dignity,  generally  first  mentioned,  and  now 
some  enumeration  given  of  them,  whether  th^  be  thrones, 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  |X)wess;  and  all  thina 
again  repeated,  that  these  might  appear  expressly  indmU 
ed ;  said  over  a^ain  to  be  created  by  him,  and  for  him, 
which  was  sufficient  to  express  his  creative  right  in  them. 
*Tis  presently  subjoined^  Xv.  17.)  "  And  he  is  before  all 
things,  and  by  him  all  thii^  consist."  All  owe  their  sta- 
bility to  him ;  ^iz.  the  mentioned  thrones,  dominions,  dbo. 
as  well  as  other  things.  But  how  1  or  upon  what  tennsi 
That  we  might  understand  Ins  redemptory  right  was  not 
here  to  be  overlooked,  'tis  shortly  after  added,  *^  And  hav- 
ing made  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  it  pleased  the 
Pather*'  (to  be  repeated  out  of  what  went  before)  "  by 
him  to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself:"  and.this^  Aim, 
iterated;  e.  d,  **  By  him  shedding  his  olood  on  the  cross, 
whether  tney  be  thln^  cm  earth,  or  things  in  heaven :'' 
lest  the  thrones,  dominions,  mentioned  before,  should  be 
forgot.  And  a  word  is  used  accommodable  enough  to  the 
several  purposes  before  expressed,  dmMTvXXafar,  which 
doth  not  always  suppose  enmi^,  but  more  generally  sig- 
nify, upon  a  sort  of  commutation,  or  valuable  considera- 
tion, to  procure  or  concilisite,  or  make  a  thing  more  firmly 
one's  own,  or  assure  it  to  himself;  though  'tis  afterwaro 
used  in  a  stricter  sense, «.  31. 

I  have  often  considered  with  wonder  and  pleasure,  that 
whereas  Qod  is  called  by  that  higher  and  far  more  exten- 
sive name,  the  Father  of  spirits^  he  is  also  pleased  so  gra- 
ciously to  vouchsafe,  as  to  be  styled  the  God  of  the  spirits 
of  all  jieiks  and  thereby  to  signify,  that  having  an  order 
of  spirits  so  meanly  lodged  that  innabit.  frail  and  mortal 
flesh,  though  he  have  a  world  of  spirits  to  converse  with 
whose  dwelling  is  not  with  flesh,  yet  he  disdains  not  a  re- 
lation to  so  mean  and  abject  spirits,  his  offspring  also,  in 
our  world.  And  that,  because  this  was  the  place  of  offend- 
ing delinquents  that  he  would  recover,  the  Redeemer 
should  sort  himself  with  them,  and,  as  they  were  partakers 
of  flesh  and  blood,  himself  likewise  take  part  of  the  same  t 
This  was  great  and  Godlike,  and  speaks  the  largeness  and 
amplitude  of  an  all-comjvehending  mind,  common  to  Fa- 
ther and  Son,  and  capable  of 'so  applying  itself  to  the 
greatest  things,  as  not  to  neglect  the  least ;  and  therefore 
so  much  the  more  magnifies  God  and  our  Redeemer,  by 
how  much  the  less  considerable  we  and  otir  world  are. 
But  that  hence  we  should  so  over-magnify  this  world,  as 
if  nothing  were  considerable  that  lies  without  its  compass, 
is  most  perversely  to  misconstrue  the  most  amazing  con- 
descension. 

The  Spirit  of  God  by  holy  David,  teaches  us  to  reason 
the  quite  contrary  way :  and  from  the  consideration  he  had 
of  the  vBstness  and  i^lendour  of  the  upper  world,  of  the 
heavens,  the  moon  and  stars,  &c.  not  to  magnify,  but  di- 
minish, our  woifld  of  mankind,  and  say.  What  is  man  1 

And  let  us  further  coasider, 

2.  The  inexpressible  numerousness  of  the  other  world's 
inhabitaiits,  with  the  excellencies  wherein  they  shine,  and 
the  orders  they  are  ranked  into,  and  how  unlikely  is  it, 
that  holy  souls  that  go  thither  should  w^nt  employment. 
Great  concourse  and  multitudes  of  people  make  places  of 
business  in  this  world,  and  must  much  more  do  so,  where 
creatures  of  the  most  spiritual  and  active  natures  must  be 
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sapfKMed  to  have  their  resideai^  Scripture  speaks  of 
mfriadSf  which  we  read,  an  immmsra&k  cemptviyy,  of  an- 
gels, besides  all  the  spirits  of  just  men ;  (Heb.  zii.)  who  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  more  than  ann/  oner^which  we  cause- 
lessly* render  man^  coold  number,  Rev.  viL  And  when 
we  are  told  of  many  heavens,  above  all  which  oar  Lord 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  ascended,  are  all  thoee  heavens  only 
empty  solitudes  1  uninhabited  fflorious  deserts  1  When 
we  find  how  ftill  of  vitality  this  base  earth  of  ours  is  *,  how 
replenished  with  living  creatures,  not  only  on  th^  surface, 
but  within  it;  how  unreasonable  is  it  to  suppose  tne  nobler 
parts  of  the  universe  to  be  less  peopled  with  inhabitants, 
of  proportionable  spirituality,  activity,  liveliness,  and  vi- 
irour  to  the  several  regions,  which  the  remoter  ithey  are 
from  dull  earth,  must  be  supposed  still  the  finer,  and 
apt  to  afiford  fit  and  suitable  habitations  to  such  creatures? 
Whether  we  suppose  pure  unclothed  spirits  to  be  the  nar 
tives  in  all  those  neavens,  all  comprehended  under  the  one 
name  of  angels^  or  whether,  as  some  think  of  all  created 
spirits,  that  they  have  all  vital  union  with  some  or  other 
vehicles,  etherial  or  celestial,  more  or  less  fine  and  pure, 
as  the  region  is  to  which  they  belong,  having  gradually 
associated  unto  them  the  spirits  of  holy  men  gone  from  us, 
which  are  said  to  be  inAYytKot—^MgtU^  feUoio$^  (Luke  zz. 
360  it  is  indifferent  to  our  purpose. 

Let  us  only  consider  them  all  as  intelligent,  spiritual 
beings,  full  of  holy  light,  life,  active  power,  and  love  to 
their  common  Lord  and  one  another.  And  can  we  imar 
^e  their  state  to  be  a  state  of  torpid  silence,  idleness,  and 
inactivity,  or  that  they  have  not  much  higher  and  nobler 
work  to  ao  tkert^  than  they  can  have  in  such  a  world  as 
this,  or  in  such  bodies  as  here  they  lug  to  and  fro  t 

And  the  Scriptures  are  not  altogether  silent,  concerning 
the  distinct  orders  of  those  glorious  creatures  that  inhabit 
all  the  heavens  which  this  upper  h4ides  must  be  understood 
to  contain ;  though  it  hath  not  provided  to  gratify  any  one's 
curiosity,  so  far  as  to  give  us  particular  accounts  of  their 
differences  and  distinctions.  An4  though  we  are  not  war- 
rantable to  believe  such  conjectures  concerning  them  as 
we  find  in  the  supposititious  Dionjrsius's  CelesHal  Hierar- 
ch^f  or  much  less  the  idler  dreams  of  Valentinus  and  the 
Onosticks  about  their  ^otus,  with  divers  more  such  fic- 
tions ;  yet  we  are  not  to  i^eglect  what  God  hath  expressly 
told  us,  viz.  That  g[ivin^  us  some  account  of  the  creation 
in  the  kades^  or  the  invisible  part  of  it,  there  are  thrones, 
dominions,  principalities,  powers,  angels,  (and  elsewhere 
arch-angels,)  authorities;  (Col.  i.  16.  with  1  Pet.  iii.  31.) 
which  being  terms  that  import  order  and  government,  can 
scarce  allow  us  not  to  conceive,  that  of  all  those  numberless 
multitudes  of  glorious  creatures  that  replenish  and  people 
those  spacious  regions  of  lifht  and  bliss,  there  are  none 
who  belong  not  to  some  or  other  of  those  principalities  and 
dominions. 

Whence  therefore,  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  to  con- 
ceive, that  whosoever  is  adjoined  to  them,  ascending  out 
of  our  world,  presently  hath  his  station  assigned  him,  is 
made  to  know  his  post,  and  how  is  to  he  be  employed,  in 
the  service  and  adoration  of  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all,  and 
in  payinff  the  most  regular  homage  to  the  throne  of  God 
ana  the  Lamb :  it  being  still  to  be  remembered,  that  God 
is  not  worshipped  there,  or  here,  as  an  ivSttis,  or  as  though 
he  needed  any  thing,  since  he  gives  to  all  breath  and  be- 
ing, and  all  things;  (Acts  zvli.)but  that  the  felicity  of  his 
most  excellent  creatures  doth  in  ^eat  part  consist  in  act- 
ing perpetually  according  to  the  dictate  of  a  just  and  right 
mmd;  and  that  therefore  they  take  highest  pleasure  in 
prostration,  in  casting  down  their  crowns,  in  shrinking 
even  into  nothing,  before  the  original,  eternal,  subsistent 
Being,  that  he  may  be  owned  as  the  All  in  all,  because 
they  follow,  herein,  a  most  satisfied  judgment,  and  express 
it  when  they  say,  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  for  thou  hast  created  all 
^ings,  and  for  thy  ple^ure  they  are,  and  were  created. 
Rev.  iv.  11.  Ana  worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to 
receive  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,"  &c.  ck.  v.  12. 

And  they  that  rest  not  night  or  day  from  such  high  and 
glorious  emplovments,  have  they  nothing  to  dp  1  Or  will 
we  say  or  thinff,  because  we  see  not  how  the  heavenly  po- 
tentates lead  on  their  bright  legions,  to  present  themselves . 


before  the  throne,  to  tender  their  obeinuBce,  or  receiTe 
commands  and  despatches  to  this  or  that  far  remote  dy- 
nasty ;  or  suppose  to  such  and  such  a  mighty  star,  (whereof 
there  are  so  numberless  myriads;  and  why  should  we 
suppose  them  not  replenished  with  glorious  mhabitants  T) 
whether  they  fly  as  quick  as  thougnt,  with  joyftii  sD&ea, 
under  the  all-seeiuR  £ye,  gUd  to  execute  wise  ana  just 
conmiands  hpon  all  occasions.  But  alas  I  in  all  this  we 
can  but  darken  counsel  with  words  without  knowledge. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  knowledge  in  these  things :  yet  if 
from  Scripture  intimations,  and  the  concurreiit  reason  of 
things,  we  only  make  suppositions  of  what  may  be,  not 
conclusions  of  what  is}  let  our  thoughts  ascend  as  much 
higher  as  they  can.  I  see  not  why  they  should  fall  lower 
than  all  this.  And  because  we  cannot  oe  positive,  will  we 
therefore  say  or  think  there  can  be  no  sucn  thing,  or  noth- 
ing but  dull  inactivity,  in  those  regions  1  Because  that 
other  world  is  hadeSy  and  we  see  nothing,  shall  we  make 
little  or  next  to  nothing  of  it  1  We  should  think  it  very 
absurd  reasoning,  (if  we  should  use  it  in  reference  to  sucn 
mean  trifles  in  comparison,  and  say,)  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  pomp  and  state,  no  such  thmg  as  action  or  busi- 
ness, in  tne  court  of  Spain  or  France,  of  Persia  or  Japan, 
because  no  sound  from  thence  strikes  our  ear,  or  thn 
beams  of  majesty  there  dazzle  not  our  eye. 

I  should  indeed  think  it  very  unreasonable  to  make  mere 
magnitude^  or  vast  extent  of  space,  filled  up  with  nothing 
but  void  air,  ether,  or  other  fine  matter,  (call  it  by  what 
name  you  will,)  alone,  or  by  itself^  a  very  consiaerable 
note  or  excellency  of  the  other  invisible  world,  above  this 
visible  world  of  ours.  But  I  reckon  it  much  more  unrea- 
sonable and  uninforced,  (to  say  no  more,)  by  any  princi- 
ples, either  of  philosophy  or  rehgion,  finding  this  world  of 
ours,  a  baser  part  of  the  creations,  so  full  of  life,  and  of 
living  inhabitants,  of  one  degree  or  another ;  to  suppose 
the  nobler  parts  or  the  universe,  still  ascending  upwards, 
^erally  unpeopled,  and  desert,  when  it  is  so  conceivable 
m'  itself,  and  so  aptly  tending  to  magniiV  our  Creator  and 
Redeemer^  that  all  the  upper  regions  oe  fully  inhabited 
with  intelligent  creatures ;  whether  mere  spirits,  unclothed 
with  any  thing  material,  or  united  with  some  otner  matter, 
we  need  not  determine. 

And  whereas  Scripture  plainly  intimates,  that  the  apos- 
tate revolted  spirits  that  fell  from  God,  and  kept  not  tneir 
first  stations,  were  vastly  numerous;  we  have  hence  scope 
enough  for  our  thoughts  to  conceive,  that  so  spacious  re- 
gions being  replenished  with  intelligent  creatures,  always 
innocent  and  happy,  the  delinquents,  compared  with  them, 
may  be  as  despicable  for.  their  paucity,  as  they  aaie  detest- 
able fbr  their  apostacy :  and  that  the  horhd  hades,  wherein 
they  are  reserved  to  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever, 
may  be  no  more  in  proportion,  nay,  unexpressibly  less, 
than  some  little  rocky  island,  ap|>ointed  as  a  place  of  pun- 
ishment for  criminals,  in  comparison  of  a  flourishing,  vast 
empire,  fuUy  peopled  With  industrious,  rich,  sober-minded, 
and  happy  inhabitants. 
We  might  further  consider, 

3.  The  nigh  perfection  they  presently  attain  to,  who  are 
removed,  thouni  in  their  younger  years,  out  of  this  into 
that  other  world. 

The  spirits  of  just  men  are  there  said  to  be  made  per- 
fect. Waiving  the  Olympic  metaphor,  which  is,  at  most, 
but  the  thing  signifying ;  that  which  is  signified,  cannot  be 
less  than  the  concurrence  of  natural  and  moral  perfec^ 
tion:  the  perfecting  of  all  our  faculties,  mind,  wm,  and 
active  power,  and  of  all  holy  and  gracious  excellencies, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  love,  holiness.  The  apostle  makei 
the  diflerence  be,  as  that  of  a  child,  and  that  of  a  man,  1 
Cor.  xiii.  And  would  any  one  that  hath  a  child  he  de- 
lights iUj  wish  him  to  be  a  child  always,  and  only  capable 
of  childish  tbines')  Or  is  it  a  reasonable  imagination, 
that  by  how  much  we  are  more  capable  of  action,  we  shall 
be  the  more  useless,  and  have  the  less  to  dol 

We  may  flirther  lastly  add,  that  which  is  not  the  least 
considerable, 

4.  That  all  the  active  services  and  usefiilness  we  are 
capable  of  in  this  world,  are  but  transitory,  and  lie  within 
the  compass  of  this  temporary  state  of  things,  which  mum 
have  an  end.    Whereas  the  ousiness  of  the  other  worM 
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Mofigs  to  oar  final  and  eternal  state,  which  shall  nerer  be 
■t  ao  end.  The  most  extraordinary  qualifications  for  ser- 
Tice  on  earth,  must  hereafter;  if  not  by  the  cessation  of  the 
actire  powers  and  principles  themselyes,  as  tongaes,  pro- 
phecies, and  such  Knowledge  as  is  uncommon,  and  by  pe- 
eoliar  vouchsafement  afibrded  but  to  a  few,  for  the  help  of 
many :  these  endowments,  desi&med  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  for  the  stopping  the  mouths  of 
gainsayers,  must  in  the  use  and  exercise,  at  least  by  the 
cessation  of  the  objects' and  occasions,  fail,  and  cease^  and 
vanish  away.  1  Cor.  xiii.  8.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
courage  ana  fortitude  to  contend  against  prevailing  wick- 
edness ;  skUl,  ability,  with  external  advantages,  to  promote 
the  impugned  interest  of  Christ,  and  Christian  religion ;  of 
all  these  there  will  be  no  further  use  in  that  other  world. 
They  are  all  to  be  considered  as  means  to  the  end.  But 
how  absurd  were  it  to  reckon  the  means  of  greater  import- 
ance than  the  end  itself!  The  whole  present  constitution 
of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  is  but  preparatory  and  in- 
trodactive  to  the  celestial  kingdom.  And  how  absurd 
were  it  to  prefer  this  temporary  kingdom  to  the  eternal 
one,  and  present  serviceableness  to  this,  to  perpetual  ser- 
vice in  the  other  I 

'Tis  true,  that  service  to  God  and  our  Redeemer  in  this 
present  state,  is  necessary  in  its  own  kind,  highly  accept- 
able to  God,  and  justly  much  valued  by  good  men.  And 
we  ought  ourselves  willingly  to  submit  to  serve  God  in  a 
meaner  capacity  in  this  world,  while  it  is  his  pleasure  we 
shall  do  so ;  especially  if  God  should  have  given  any  sig- 
nification of  his  mind,  concerning  our  abode  in  the  fl^ 
some  longer  time,  as  *tis  likely  he  had  done  to  the  apostle 
Paul,  (Phil,  i  34.)  because  he  says,  he  was  confident;  and 
did  know,  that  so  it  should  be,  (v.  ^5.)  we  should  be  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  it,  as  he  was.  But  to  .suppose  an 
abode  here  to  .be  simply  and  universally  more  eligible,  is 
very  groundless  and  unreasonable;  and  were  a  like  case, 
as  if  a  person  of  very  extraordinary  abilities  and  accom- 
plishments, because^  ne  was  useful  m  some  obscure  coun- 
try village,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  lost,  because  his  prince, 
beiDg  informed  of  his  great  worth,  calls  him  up  to  his 
court,  and  finding  him  every  way  fit,  employs  him  in  the 
greatest  afiSiirs  of  state  t 

To  sum  up  this  matter,  whereas  the  means  are  always, 
accord^  to  usual  estimate,  wont  to  derive  their  value 
from  their  end ;  time^  from  eternity ;  this  judgment  of  the 
case,  that  usefulness  m  this  present  state  is  of  greater  con- 
sequence and  more  important  than  the  affairs  of  the  other 
world,  breaks  all  measures,  overturns  the  whole  frame,  and 
inverts  the  order  of  things;'  makes  the  means  more  valu- 
able than  the  end;  time  more  considerable  than  eternity; 
and  the  concernments  of  a  state  that  will  soon  be  over, 
greater  than  those  of 'our  fixed,  permanent,  everlasting 
state,  that  will  never  be  over. 

If  we  would  allow  ourselves  the  liberty  of  reasoning, 
acjBordin^  to  the  measure  aiid  compass  of  our  narrow 
minds^  biassed  and  contracted  by  private  interest  and  in- 
clination, we  should  have  the  like  plausible  things  to  think, 
concerning  such  of  ours  as  die  in  infancy,  and  that  when 
they  have  out  newly  looked  into  this  world,  are  presently 
again  caught  out  of  it;  that  if  they  had  lived,  what  might 
they  have  come  to !  How  pleasant  and  divertin|^  might 
their  childhood  have  been !  How  hopeful  their  youUi ! 
How  useful  their  riper  afe\  But  these  are  commonly 
thoughts  little  wiser  than  theirs,  and  proceed  fh>m  gene- 
ral infidelity,  or  misbelief,  that  whatsoever  is  not  within 
the  compass  of  this  little,  sorry  world,  is  all  emptiness  and 
nullity !  Or  if  such  be  pious  and  more  considering,  'tis 
too  plaia  they  do  not,  however,  consider  enough,  how 
great  a  ]>art  of  it  is  of  Divine  ma^ificence,  to  take  a  rea^ 
sonable  immortal  spirit  from  animating  a  piece  of  well- 
inured  clay,  and  presently  adjoin  it  to  the  general  assem- 
wy  above  !  How  glorious  a  change  is  made  upon  their 
child  in  a  moment !  How  much  greater  a  thing  it  is  to 
be  adoring  Gtod  above,  in  the  society  of  angels,  than  to  be 
dandled  on  their  knee,  or  enjoy  the  best  provisions  they 
ean  make  for  them  on  earth !  That  they  have  a  part  to 
act  upon  an  eternal  stage  I  and  though  they  are  but  lately 
come  into  being,  are  never  to  so  out  of  being  more,  but  to 
be  everlastinjg  monuments  and  instruments  6f  the  glory. 
of  their  great  Cred'or  and  Lord ! 


Nor,  perhaps,  is  it  conridered  so  d^ly  as  it  ought,  that 
it  haith  seemed  meet  to  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  upon  a  most 
important  reason,  in  the  case  of  lei^^ening  or  shortening 
the  lives  of  men,  not  ordinarily,  or  otherwise  than  upon  a 
great  occasion,  to  interrupt  the  tendencies  of  natural 
causes.  But  let  nature  run  its  course:  for  otherwise, 
very  frequent  innovations  noon  nature  would  make  mira- 
cles cheap  and  common,  ana  consequently  useless  to  ti^eir 
proner,  great  ends,  which  may  be  of  greater  significancy 
m  the  course  of  (3od's  government  over  the  world,  than 
some  addition  to  this  or  that  life  can  be  worth.  And  there- 
fore should  this  consideration  repress  9ur  wonderment, 
why  God  doth  not,  when  he  so  easily  can,  by  <me  touch 
upon  this  or  that'  second  cause,  prevent  or  ease  the  grievous 
pains  which  they  often  suffer  that  love  him,  and  whom  he 
loves.  He  reckons  it  fitter,<and  they  will  in  due  time  reckon 
so  too  themselves,  when  the  wise  methods  of  his  govern- 
ment come  to  be  unfolded  and  understood,  that  we  should 
any  of  us  bear  what  is  ungrateful  to  us,  in  point  of  pain, 
loss  of  friends,  or  other  unpleasing  events  or  Prqvidence, 
than  that  he  should  make  Arequent  and  less  necessary 
breaches  upon  the  common  order  and  course  of  government 
which  he  hath  established  over  a  delinquent,  sinful  world. 

Whereupon  it  is  a  great  piece  of  wisdom  and  dutiful- 
ness  towanls  our  great  Lord,  not  to  pray  absolutely,  pe- 
remptorily, or  otherwise  than  with  great  submission  and 
deference  to  his  wise  and  holy  pleasure,  for  our  own  or 
our  fViends*  lives,  ease,  outward  prosperity,  or  any  exter- 
nal or  temporary  good  thing.  For  things  that  concern  our 
spiritual  and  eternal  welfare,  his  good  and  acceptable  will 
is  more  expressly  declared,  and  made  known  a&eady  and 
before-hand. 

But  as  to  the  particular  case  of  the  usefUness  of  any 
IHend  or  relative  of  ours  in  this  or  the  other  state,  the 
matter  must  be  finally  left  to  the  arbitrement  and  disposal 
of  him  who  hath  the  keys  of  hades  and  of  death.  And 
when  by  his  turn  of  them  he  hath  decided  the  matter,  "^e 
then  know  what  his  mind  and  judgment  are,  which  it  is 
no  more  fit  for  us  to  censure,  than  possible  to  disannul. 
Whatever  great  purposes  we  might  think  o;Qe  cut  off  in 
the  floyrer  of  his  age  capable  of  serving  iii  this  world,  we 
may  be  sure,  he  judged  nim  capable  of  serving  greater  in 
the  other. 

And  now  by  this  time  I  believe  you  will  expect  to  have 
somewhat .  a  more  pf^icular  accotmt  of  this  excellent 
young  gentleman,  whose  early  decease  hath  occasioned  my 
discoursing  so  largely  on  this  subject ;  not  more  largely 
than  the  importance,  but  much  less  accurately  than  the 
dignity,  of  it  did  challenge. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Charles  Hoghton,  of  Hogh- 
ton-Tower,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Baronet,  and  of 
the  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Mas- 
sarine,  his  very  pious  consort ;  a  family  of  eminent  note 
in  that  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  its  antiquity,  opu- 
lency,  and  interest  in  the  country  where  it  is  seated ;  vxd 
which  hath  intermarried  with  some  or  other  of  the  nobili- 
ty, one  generation  after  another ;  but  hath  been  most  of  all 
considerable  and  illustrious,  as  having  been  itself,  long, 
the  immemorial,  known  seat  of  religion,  sobriety,  and  good 
order,  from  father  to  son ;  ^ving  example,  countenance, 
and  patronage,  to  these  praiseworthy  things  to  the  country 
round-about ;  and  wherein,  hitherto,  through  the  singular 
favour  and  blessing  of  Heaven,  there  hath  not  been  that 
visible  degeneracy  that  might  be  so  plainly  observed,  and 
sadly  deplored,  in  divers  great  families.  As  if  it  were 
an  exemption  from  what  was  so  anciently  reinarked  by  the 
poet,  JBtas  pdretUwn,  pejor  aviSy  ^c.  But.  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  have  succeedeid,  have,  by  a  laudable  a]id)ition  and 
emulation,  as  it  were,  striven  to  outshine  such  as  have 
gone  before  them,  in  piety  and  virtue. 

In  this  bright  and  lucid  tract  and  line,  was  this  most 
hopeful  young  gentleman,  now  arrived  to  the  age  wherein 
we  use  to  write  man,  beginning  to  stand  up  in  view,  and 
to  draw  the  eyes  and  raise  the  hopes  of  observers  and  well- 
wishers,  as  not  likely  to  come  short  of  any  of  his  worthy 
ancestors  and  predecessors.  B  ut  Heaven  had  its  eye  upon 
him  tooj  and  both  made  and  judged  him  meet  for  an  earlier 
translauon,  to  a  more  eminent  station  there. 

He  was  from  his  childhood  observed  to  be  above  the 
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oommon  rate,  docile,  of  quick  uprehensioii,  solid 
meut,  and  retentiTe  memory,  and  betimes  a  lover  of  1 
and  learning. 

For  religion,  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  it  con- 
tinnally  grew,  as  his  capaci^  did  more  and  more  admit, 
under  the  eye  and  endeaToors  of  his  parents,  and  such 
other  instructors  as  thej  took  care  he  should  never  want. 
But  his  sayonr  and  relisn  thereof, and  the  impressionmade 
thereby  upon  his  soul,  was  so  deep,  and  so  early,  as  to  be 
apparently  owing  to  a  higher  caose,  the  gracious  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,. and  a  singular  blessing  thereby, 
Upon  his  pious  education.  And  in  this  way,  it  could  not 
he  easy,  to  such  as  were  his  most  diligent  and  constant 
observers}  to  omclude  or  oonjectnrewhen  Qod  first  began 
to  deal  with  his  spirit. 

Above  ten  years  ago,  I  had  oj^rtonity,  for  a  few  days, 
to  have  some  converse  with  mm  in  his  father's  house: 
and  as  I  could  then  perceive  his  spirit  was  much  tiactured 
with  religion ;  so  I  received  information,  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before,  there  constantly  appeared  to  him 
sacktpeciimina  of  serious  piety,  as  were  very  comfortable 
to  his  parents,  and  might  be  instructive  to  others  that  took 
notice  of  them. 

In  the  course  of  divers  following  years,  he  greatly 
improved,  under  domestic  and  private  instruction,  both 
in  grammar-leaminff  and  academical  studies,  for  which 
he  wanted  not  apt'  helps.  When  there  was  great  reason  to 
hope  he  was  so  well  established  in  religion  and  virtue  as 
neither  to  be  shocked  by  the  importunate  temptations  of  a 
sceptical  vicious  age  in  the  general,  or  betrayed  by  the 
fiicility  of  his  own  yomhfui  age,  nis  prudent,  worthy 
father  judged  it  requisite,  and  not  unsafe,  to  adventure 
him  into -a  pkiceof  more  hazard,  but  greater  advantage  for 
his  accomplishment  in  that  sort  of  culture  and  polishing 
that  might,  in  due  time,  render  him  both  in  reality,  and 
with  better  reputation,  serviceable  in  a  public  station ;  i.  e. 
where  he  mignt  gain  such  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  men, 
and  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  was  proper  for  his  rank, 
and  one  that  was  to  make  such  a  figure  m  the  nation,  as 
it  was  to  be  hoped  he  mi^ht :  and  upon  that  acc6unt,  not 
3ret  a  year  ago,  Drought  him  up  to  London,  entered  him  in 
the  Temple,  took  for  him  convenient  lodging  there,  and 
leA  him  settled  unto  mutual  satisfaction. 

He  was  little  diverted  by  the  noise,  novelties,  or  the 
gayeties  of  the  town,  but  soon  betook  himself  to  a  course 
of  close  study;  discontinued  not  l\is  converse  with  God, 
and  thereby  learned,  and  was  enabled,  to  converse  with 
men  warily  and  with  caution  so  as  he  might  be  continu- 
ally improving  and  gaining  good,  without  doing  or  re- 
ceiving nurt. 

The  substance  of  the  following  account  I  received  from 
a  pious  intelligent  young  man,  who  several  years  attended 
him  before  his  coming  to' town,  and  afterwards,  to  the 
finishing  of  his  course. 

"  Mr.  Hoghton's  early  seriousness,  increased  with  his 
years.  His  deportment  was  grave,  composed,  without  any 
appearance  or  pride,  which  he  carefully  avoided.  His 
diligence  in  study  wa.s  unusual,  and  his  proficiency  very 
great :  neither  was  this  less  an  efiect  of  his  conscientious- 
ness in  the  improvement  of  his  time,  than  of  his  desire 
after  knowledge. 

*'  As  to  his  demeanour  and  performance  of  duties  to- 
wards his  several  relations,  his  self-denial,  his  sedateness 
of  mind,  his  fear  of  sin,  his  tenderness  of  conscience,  love 
of  the  best  things,  and  unconcemedness  about  things  of  an 
inferior  nature,  so  far  as  hath  fallen  under  my  observation, 
in  near  six  years'  time,  I  believe  few,  if  any,  of  his  years, 
did  exceed  him. 

*'In  his  sickness  he  was  very  patient,  submissively  un- 
dergoing those  heavy  strokes  it  pleased  God  to  lay  upon 
him. 

"  Uprm  his  apprehension  of  death,  he  seemed  very  little 
discouraged,  but  quietly  resigned  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  all- wise  Duposer  of  all  things. 

"  Some  time  before  his  sickness,  and  in  the  time  of  it, 
he  said,  afflictions  were  very  proper  for  Gk)d's  children ; 
and  those  that  were  never  afflicted,  had  reason  to  question 
the  truth  of  their  grace,  and  Gk)d's  love  to  them;  quoting 
that  scripture,  '  If  ye  are  without  c]»stening,  then  are  ye 
baeiarda  and  not  sons.' 


<  "  He  often  repeacadtkoae  words,  la  tlisbefstaning  of  hia 
illness:  '  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  muce  our  calUng  and  our 
election  sure.'-^*  I  desire  to  glorify  God.' 

"  When  he  understood,  from  some  expressions  of  his 
physician,  how  dangerous  his  distemper  was,  he  said  he 
knew  very  well  the  meaning  of  his  physician's  words ;  hot 
that  however  it  proved,  he  hoped  he  was  safe. 

"  He  was  so  strict  in  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  di^, 
that  if  he  hiq;>pened  to  lie  longer  than  ordinary  in  the 
morning,  he  would  continue  me  later  in  duties  in  the 
evening;  s!^ing,  we  ought  not  to  make  that  day  shorter 
thanomer&ys. 

"  Though  he  was  very  intent  on  his  studies,  vet  on  Sa- 
turdays he  always  broke  them  ofiT  at  noon,  ana  spent  the 
afternoon  in  reading  divinity,  and  preparing  hixnself  fbr 
the  lord's  day. 

"  He  "was  aiwa^  constant  in  his  secret  duties,  and  suf^ 
fared  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  the  performing  of  them. 

"  Before  he  expired,  he  spoke  with  |;reat  assurance  of 
his  future  happiness,  and  hopes  of  meetmg  his  relations  in 
glOTy."    Thus  far  goes  that  account. 

His  sickness  was  short.  When,  hearing  of  it,  I  went  to 
visit  him,  I  was  met  in  an  anti-chamber,  by  his  ingenious, 
dear  brother,  to  whom  it  is  no  reproach  to  be  second  to 
him,  and  who.  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  at  least  truly  ao : 
malong  him,  tnough  a  fair  example,  yet  not  a  stanoard ; 
who  hath  for  divers  years  been  most  intimately  oonjunct 
and  conversant  with  him,  known  his  way,  his  spirit,  his 
manner  of  life,  his  purity ;  and  maybe  led  on  ana  excited 
thereby,  wherein  he  hain  observed  him  to  excel  others,  to 
endeavour  not  to  come  short,  but  if  it  were  possible,  to  ex- 
cel him ;  remembering,  he  is  to  be  the  next  solace  of  him 
parents,  h<^  of  his  family,  and  resort  of  his  country,  if 
God  shall  vouchsafe  to  continue  him,  in  succeeding  time. 

From  him,  I  had  little  expectation  of  finding  his  sick 
brother  in  a  conversable  condition,  the  malignity  of  his 
fever  having  before  seized  his  head,  and  very  mucii  disor- 
dered his  intellectuals ;  but  going  in,  I  was.  much  sur- 
prised to  find  it  so  far  otherwise.  He  presently  knew  me, 
and  his  miderstanding,  that  served  mm  for  little  else, 
failed  him  not  in  the  concernments  of  reli^on  and  of  his 
soul.  There  was  not  an  improper  or  misplaced  word, 
though  the  case  could  not  admit  of  interchanging  many, 
that  came  from  him.  Concerning  the  substance  of  the 
Grospel  of  Christ,  as  it  could  be  shortly  summed  up  to  him, 
he  said  he  had  no  doubt.  And  his  transactions  with  Christ 
himself,  accepting  him,  resigning  and  intrusting  himself 
absolutely  ^nd  entirely  to  him,  and  God  in  him,  were  so 
explicit,  distinct,  and  clear,  as  could  leave  no  place  of 
doubt  concerning  him.  He  professed  his  concurrence  to 
such  requests  as  were  put  up  to  God  concerning  him,  and 
the  next  morning  slept  quietly  in  the  Lord. 

Nor  now  will  it  be  unfit  to  shut  up  the  discomrae  with 
some  few  suitable  reflections  upon  this  double  subject :  the 
teoct,  and  this  ptavidencej  taken  together. 

1.  How  happy  is  it,  when  this  power  of  our  great  Re- 
deemer and  Lord,  mentioned  in  tne  text,  and  a  prepara- 
tion, with  cheerfld  willingness,  dutiftdly  to  comport  with  it, 
concur  and  meet  together,  as  they  have  done  in  this  in- 
stance I  Our  Lord  hath  shown  his  power:  heastetted  it 
in  the  text:  in  this  instance  he  %ted  itj  giving  an  opes 
testimony  tnat  he  takes  it  to  belong  to  him,  to  make  such 
translations  from  one  world  to  another,  whensoever  he 
judges  it  a  fit  season ;  nor  is  solicitous  whether  men 
aclmowledge  his  right  so  to  do.  or  no;  or  what  censores 
they  will  psass  uppn  what  he  hain  done.    He  doth  his  own 
work,  and  leaves  men  to  their  own  talk,  or  mutterings,  or 
wonder,  or  amusement  at  it,  as  they  will    So  it  becomes 
sovereign  power  to  do,  established  upon  the  most  unqaes- 
tionable  foundations,  exercised  according  to  the  wisest  and 
most  righteous  measures.    He  hath  used  his  own  rielit, 
and  satisfied  himself  in  the  use  of  it.    He  thought  not  him- 
self concerned  to  advise  with  .any  of  us  about  it,  who,  as 
his  counsellor,  should  instruct  him,  Isa.  xl.  13.  Rom.  xL 
34.    He  owes  so  much  to  himself,  to  act  as  accountable  to 
no  one,  nor  liable  to  any  one's  control. 

Here  is  most  rightf\il,  resistless  power,  justly  and  kiikdly 
used  on  the  one  hand  ^and  on  the  other,  now  placid,  howr 
calm  a  resignation  I  Here  was  no  striving,  no  crying,  bo 
reluctant  motion,  no  querulous,  repining  voice ;  moihiikg 
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imtpeiicefiil,  ftlinl  tfobminidfe  j  ft  willingnesB  to  obey  the 
snmmoDS  ginai. 

This  was  a  happy  accordythe  wilUngness  of  this  depart- 
iog  sool  proceeding  not  from  stupidity,  bat  trust  in  him 
who  kept  these  kejfs ;  and  such  preparedness  for  remoyal*, 
as  the  Gospel  required.    O  happy  souls  1  that  finding  the 
key  is  turning,  and  opening  the  door  for  them,  are  willing 
to  go  forth  upon  such  terms,  as  '*  knowing  whom  they 
have  believed,"  Sue.    And  that  neither  *'  principftlities  or 
powers,  life  or  death,  &c.  can  ever  separate  them  from  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord."    Life,  they  find, 
hath  not  separated — whereof  was  the  greater  danger ;  ana 
death  is  so  far  from  making  this  separation,  that  it  shall 
complete  their  union  with  the  blessed  God  in  Christ,  and 
lay  tnem  infolded  in  the  everlasting  emb'raees  of  Divine 
love !  Happy  thev,  that  can  hereupon  welcome  deatb,  and 
say,  "  Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace !" 
that  before  only  desired  leave  to  die,  and  have  now  obtain- 
ed it ;  that  are,  with  certainty  of  the  issue,  at  the  point  of 
becoming  complete  victors  over  the  last  enemy,  and  are 
ready  to  enter  ujxxi  their  triumph,  and  take  up  their 
bnvUiow,  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.    O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  )  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  Thanks 
be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  Happy  soul  I  here  will  be  a  speedy  end  of  all 
thy  griefs  and  sorrows ;  they  will  be  presently  swallowed 
up  in  an  absolute  plentitnde  and  fulness  of- joy.    There  is 
atroidy  an  end  put  to  thy  tormenting  cares  and  fears ;  for 
what  object  can  remain  to  thee  of  a  rational  fear,  when 
oDce,  upon  groimds  such  as  shake  not  under  thee,  thou  im 
reconciled  to  death  1  This  is  the  most  glorious  sort  of  vic- 
tory, viz.  by  reeaneiiiation.    For  so  thou  hast  conouer^d, 
not  the  enemy  only,  but  the  enmity  itself,  by  which  he  was 
«).    Death  is  become  thy  friend,  and  so  ho  longer  to  be 
feared ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  else,  from  whence  thou  art 
to  fear  hurt ;  for  death  was  thy  last  enemy,  even  this  bodi-. 
ly  death.    The  whole  region  beyond  it  is,  to  one  in  thy 
case,'  clear  and  serene,  when  to  others  is  reserved  the 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.    There  are  no  terrible 
^<|p«ra,  DO  formidable  cooseqaences,  no  reserves  of  mi- 
seiy,  no  treasures  of  wrath,  to  he  feared  by  thee.    To  one 
in  thy  condition,  may  that,  without  hesitation,  be  applied,b 
NiAU  mehni,  qui  9pta$  mori^Be  fears  naiki'njg  who  desires 
io  die.    What  is  the  product  ot  some  men's  infidelity,  is 
the  genuine  .product  of  their  faith.    From  so  contrary 
causes  may  proceed  the  same -effect.    The  effect,  a  will- 
ingness to  die,  or  a  bold  adventure  upon  death,  is  the  same, . 
but  only  in  respect  of  the  general  kind ;  with  great  differ- 
ences in  the  special  kind,  according  to  the  difference  and 
contrariety  or  the  causes,  whereof  they  discemibly  taste 
and  savour.     With  infidels^  iijs  ^  ne^tive,  dead,  sti^id, 
partial  willingness^  or  but  a  non-aversion;  and  in  a  lower 
and  much  diminished  degree :  or  if  some,  present  intoler« 
able,  disgraceful  calamity  urge  them,  a  rash,  obstinate^pre- 
sumptuons  i^is^^f  upon  death ;  because  they  do  not  ton- 
nder  consequences.   With  believerSy  such  as  in  reference  to 
the  concemnients  of  the  other  world  do  walk  by  faith,  while 
as  yet  they  cannot  walk  by  si^ht,  in  reference  to  those 
things,  (2  Cor.  v.  7.)  'tis  a  positive,  vital  couxa^,i  («.8.) 
We  are  ati^fident^  and  a ,  preponderating  inclination  of 
will,  "  We  are  willing  rather  to  be  a,beent  from  the  body 
and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord :  because,  as  is  ihanifest, 
they  do  consider  consequences^  and  how  blessed  a  state  will 
certainJy  ensue  !    How  vast  are  these  special  differences, 
of  the  same  thing  in  the  general,  willingness  to  die  t 

O  the  transports  of  joy  that  do  now  most  rationally  re- 
salt  from  this  state  of  the  case,  when  there  k  nothing  left 
lying  between  the  dislodging  soul,  and  the  glorious  un- 
seen world,  but  only  the  dark  passage  of  death,  and  that 
so  little  formidable,  considering  who  hath  the  keys  of  the 
one,  and  the  other !  How  reasonable  is  it  upon  the  ac- 
count of  somewhat  common  herein  to  the  Redeemer  and 
the  redeemed,  although  every  thing  be  not,  to  take  up  the 
following  words,  that  so  plainly  belong  to  this  very  case : 
"  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth;  my 
fiesh  also  shsdl  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
sool  in  Mkeolj  or  hades ;  thou  wiTt  not  forsake  or  abandon 
it  in  that  wide  world,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy 
Que  to  see  corruption     Thou  wilt  show  me  tfie  path  of 
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life ;  the  path  that  leads  unto  that  presence  of  thind,  where 
is  falness  of  joy,  and  to  those  pleasures  which  are  at  thy 
right  hand,  or  in  thy  power,  and  which  are  for  evermore: 
and  shall  never  admit  either  of  end  or  diminution,''  Psalm 
xvi.  9.— 11. 

Now  what  do  we  mean  to* let  our  souls  hang  in  doubt  7 
Why  do  We  not  drive  things  for  them  to  an  issue  1  Put 
them  into  thosie  same  safe  hands  that  hold  these  keys :  ab- 
solutely resign,  devote,  intrust,  and  subject  them  to  him: 
get  them  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life ;  so  adjoin  ana 
unite  them  to  him,  (not  doubling  but  as  we  give  them  up. 
he  will  and  doth,  in  that  instant,  take  hold  of  them,  and 
rooei^e  them  into  union  with  himself,)  as  that  we  may  as- 
sure our  hearts,  that  because  fche  lives  we  shall  live  also. 
Thus  the  grotmd  of  our  hope  becomes  sure,  and  of  that  i 
joy  which  springs  from  sucn  a  hope.  Our  life,  we  may 
no«w  say,  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God ;  even  thougn  we  are, 
in  ourselves,  dead,  or  dying  creatures.  Col.  iii.  3.  Yea, 
Christ  is  our  Life  (  and  when  he  "  who  is  our  Life  shall 
appear,  we  shall  appear  with  kim  in  glory,"  v.  4.  He  hath 
assured  us,  that  because  "  he  is  the  Riesurrec^ion  and  the 
Life,  he  that  believ^th  in  him,,  though  he  were  dead,  shall 
yet  live;"  aad  that  "whosoever  lives,  and  believes  in 
him,"  hath  tiiereby  a  life  already  begun  in  him,  in  respect 
whereof  "  he  shall  never  die,'^  'John  xi'.  25, 36.  What 
now  can  be  surer  than  this  1  So  far  we  are  at  a  certain- 
ty, upon  the  includedxsupposition,  t.  e.  that  wc  believe  in 
him. 

And  what  now  remains  to  be  ascertained!  What? 
Only  our  own  intervening  death.  We  must,  *tis  true,  be 
absent  from  these  bodies,  or  we  cannot,,  as  we  would,  be 
present  with  the  Lord.  And  is  that  alii  Can  any  thing 
now  be  more  certain  than  that  1  O  happy  state  of  our 
case !  How  should  our  hearts  spring  and  leap  for  joy, 
thUt  our  affairs  are  brought  into  this  posture ;  tnat  in  or- 
der to  our  perfect  blessedness,  nothing  is  further  wanting 
but  to  die ;  and  that  the  certainty  of  death  completes  our 
assurance  of  it !  What  should  now  hinder  our  bretPking 
forth  into  the  most  iojrful  thanksgivings,  that  it  is  so  little 
doubtful  we  shall  die  f  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  a  ter- 
restrial immortaKty ;  and  that  the  only  thing  that  it  re- 
mained we  sjhould  be  assured  of,  is  so  very  sure,  that  we 
are  sure  it  is  not  in  the  powev  of  an  this  wprld  to  keep  us 
always  in  it ;  that  the  most  spiteful  enemy  we  have  in  all 
the  world,  cannot  do  us  that  spite  to  keep  us  from  dying ! 
How  gSoriously  may  gpodmbn  triumph  over  the  impotent 
malice  of  their  most  mischievous  enemies !  viz.  that  the 
greatest  mischief,  even  in  their  own  account,  that  it  can 
ever  be  in  their  power  to  do  them,  is  id  put  it  out  of  their 
power  ever  to  hurt  them  more  -^  for  they  now  ^o  quite  out 
of  theii"  reach.  They  can  rbeingT)ermitted)  kill  the  body, 
and  after  that  (Luke  xii.  4.)  have  no  more  that  they  can  do. 
What  a  remarkable,  significant  after  that  is  this !  what  a 
defiance  doth  it  Import  of  xhe  utmost  effort  of  human 
power  and  spite,  that  here  it  temdniates !  'Tis  now  come 
to  its  n«  plus  ultra  ! 

And  so  we  are  to  look  upov  all  the  other  trials  and  af- 
flictions, that  in  any  proviaential  way  may  befall  us ;  we 
.may  be  sick,  in  pain,,  m  poverty,  in  disgrace,  but  we  shall 
not  be  always  in  mortal  flesh,  which  is  the  substratum  and 
the  root>  of  all  the  rest.  Can  we  be  upon  better  terms, 
having  but  two  things  to  be^  concerned  about,  m  necessary 
to  our  complete  felicity,  union  with  Christ,  and  disunion 
from  these  Dodiesi  Uod  is  graciously  ready  to  assist  us 
in  reference  to  the' former,  though  therein  he  requires  our 
care,  subserviently  hereto :  in  reference  to  the  latter,  he 
will  take  care  himself,  in  his  own  fit  season,  without  a^y 
care  or  eoncern  of  ours  in  the  matter ;  and  only  expects 
OS  to  wait  with  patience,  till  that  fit  season  come.  And 
come  it  will,  pek'naps  sooner  than  we  may  think;  He  doth 
not  alwavs  go  by  our  measures  in  judging  of  the  fit  sea* 
son,  as  this  present  instance  shows. 

3.  From  the  tezr,.  taken  in  conjunction  with  this  act  of 
Providence,  we  may  bbeerve  the  great  advantage  of  a  pious 
education.  Though  the  best  means  of  such  education  do 
not  always  prove  effeetua) ;  yet  this  being  much  the  more 
probiEible  course  upon  which  to  expect  Q6d*s  blessing,  than 
the  parents'  profane  negligence  of  the  souls  of  their  chil- 
dren, Bitch  an  examine,  wherein  God  by  his  blessing  testis 
kJolnidT.lf.  lRaD.T.S. 
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fied  his  approbation  of  parental  care  and  diligence,  should 

freatly  quicken  the  endeavours  of  parents  herein;  as  hof»iug 
ereby  to  serve  his  great  and  merciful  and  most  principal 
design,  "who  hath  these  keys,  and  whose  office  it  is  tp  trans- 
mit souls,  when  they  are  prepared  and  ready,  out  ^f  this 
world  of  ours  into  that  blessed,  glorious  Dtrorld  above. 
And  though  thev  may  think  themselves  disappointed  when, 
through  God's  olessing  upon  their  endeavours,  they  have 
educated  one  to  such  a  pitch  as  this  young  gentleman  was 
raised  and  brought  up  unta  with  a  prospect  and  hope  of 
his  having  a  long  course  of  service  to  run  through  nere 
on  the  earth,  yet  let  parents  hence  learn  to  correct  what 
was  amiss  or  what  was  wrong,  not  what  was  right  and 
well.  Their  action  and  endeavour  were  what  ought  to  be; 
their  error  or  mistake,  if  there  were  any,  was  more  prin- 
cipally, as  the  case  is  here  stated,  about  their  design  and 
end.  Not  that  they  designed  such  ah  end,  for  that  also' 
was  very  justi^able  and  laudable ;  but  if  they  desi^pied  it 
as  their  more  principal  end,  which  the  case,  as  it  is  now 
put,  supposes ;  that  is,  that  they  take  themselves  to  be  dis- 
appointed ;  for  no  m&n  complains  of  it  as  a  disappoint- 
ment, if  he  miss  of  an  inferior  end,  and  attain  that  which 
is  far  nobler  and  more  excellent.  Our  great  aim  should 
be  the  subserving  the  design  of  the  great  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  which  ultimately  and  supremely  refers  to  the 
heavenly,  eternal  state  of  things;  and  that  souls  may  be 
hpen^  and  fitted  for  that,  and  to  do  service  here  on  earth, 
subordinatelv  to  the  other,  and  while  they  are  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  heavenly  state.*  His  principal  design  must  be 
for  that  which  is  prmcipal :  and  concerning  that,  as  was 
formerly  argued,  there  can  be  no  more  doubt,  than  whether 
heaven  or  earth,  eternity  or  tinie,  a  fixed,  permanent, 
everlasting,  or  a  tempora^,  transitory,  vanishing  state  of 
things,  be  more  valuable,  and  to  be  preferred. 

Our  Redeemer  hath  acquired  ana  doth  use  th^se  keys, 
for  the  translating  of  souls,  as  soon  as  he  shall  judge  them 
**meet  to  be  partakers  or  the  inheritance  of  saints  in 
light,"  Col.  i.  13..  Some  he  makes  meet  much  earlier  than 
others.  His  design,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  or  may  be  sup- 
posed, shoula  give  measureto  ours ;  therefore  ours  must 
oe  to  make  them  meet,  as  eaily  for  his  purposes  as  possi- 
ble, as  knowing  it  cannot  be  too  early :  tney  were  devoted 
to  him  early,  and  pursuantly  hereto,  n9  time  should  be  lost 
from  the  great  business  of  fitting  and  forming  them  for 
him ;  inasmuch  also,  as  the  same  qualifications,  viz.  that 
are  of  highest  excellency  and  value,  do  equally  priepare 
then^  to  serve  and  glorify  him,  in  either  world,  as  he  shall 
choose  to  dispose  of  them.  And  it  unquestionably  belongs 
to  him  to  make  his  choice,  as  it  does  to  us  tOfcndeavour  to 
make  them  ready.  If  any  of  us,  having  purposely  edu- 
cated a  son  for  the  service  of  his  prince,  and  present  him 
accordingly,  we  would  submit  it  to  hi.s  pleasure,  to  choose 
the  station  wherein  he  shall  serve  him ;  especially  if  he 
be  a  prince  of  celebrated  wisdom  ^and  goodness.  And 
shoula  we  complain,  that  he  is  put  early  into  a  station. of 
.  much  hieher  dignity  than  we  thought  of? 

How  nttle  is  this  matter  considered  by  Inost  that  go  un- 
der the  name  of  ChriOian  parents,  that  are,  more  general- 
ly, very  solicitous  to  have,  as  they  call  it,  their  children 
ArisUned^  but  never  have  it  in  their  thoughts  to  have  them 
educated  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  or  trained  up  ftrr 
Christ.  As  if  their  baptism  were  intended  for  a  mock- 
ery, their  education,  in  the  whole  course  of  it,  hath  no 
sucn  reference.  *Tis  how  they  may  with  better  reputa^ 
tion  bear  up  not  the  name  of  Christ  but  their  own.  Their 
aim  looks  no  higher  than  that  they  may  inherit  their  lands, 
maintain  the  honour  6f  their  families,  appear,  if  such  be 
their  own  rank,  well-accomplished  gentlemen:  and  of 
some  of  those  little  things  that  are  thought  requisite  here- 
to, we  may  say,  as  our  Saviour  did  in  another  case.  These 
things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the 
other,  the  much  greater  things,  undone. 

What  should  hinder,  but  that  learning  to  sing,  or  dance, 
or  fence,  or  make  a  modish  le^,  mi^ht  consist  with  learn- 
ing to  know  Gk>d  in  Christ,  m  which  knowledge  stands 
eternal  life !  Whatsoever  hath  real  excellency,  or  hath 
any  thing  in  it  of  true  ornament,  will  no  way  disagree  with 
the  most  serious  Christianity.  And  how  lovely  is  the  con- 
junction of  the  well-accomplished  gentleman  and  the  seri- 
ous Christian  I  Only  sever  mconsistencies,  ashow&shion- 


ably  to  curse,  and  swear,  and  damn,  and  debauch,  viocfc 
are  thought  to  belong  to  good  breeding  in  our  age. 

Let  not  religion,  reason,  shame,  ana  common  sense,  be 
so  totally  abandoned  all  at  once,  as  that  the  same  persons 
shall  take  care  to  have  their  children  baptized  into  Christ's 
name,  and  be  taught  to  renounce,  by  their  deeds,  that  great 
name,  almost  as  soon  as  they  can  pronounce  the  word. 

Where  so  direct  a  course  is  not  taken  to  make  those  of 
the  succeeding  age  ignominiously  bad,  yet  how  little  is 
done  towards  the  making  of  them  truly  and  usefully  good  1 
Much  care  is  taken  to  shape  and  adorn  the  outside  of  the 
man ;  how  little  to  form  and  furnish  their  minds  t  Here, 
if  they  can  be  brought  to  make  or  judge  of  a  verse,  or  a 
jest,  or  a  piece  of  wit,  'tis  a  great  attainment.  Or  if,  at 
i}ome,  they  can  have  them  taught  so  much  law  as  shall 
hereafter  enable  them  to  squeeze  their  tenants,  and  quar- 
rel with  their  neighbours,  or  so  much  of  behaviour  as 
shall  qualify  them  to  keep  gentlemen  company ;  or  if ,  as 
our  pious  poet  phrased  it,  they  ship  them  over,  the  thing 
is  done :  tnen  tney  shall  'be  able  to  talk  a  little  of  the  fa- 
shions of  this  or  that  foreign  country,  and  make  mueh  the 
better  figure  in  their  own. 

But  if,  with  all  other  parts  of  useful  knowledge  and  good 
breeding  that  are  thought  requisite  for  this  world,  tfaey  be 
also  well  Instructed  touching  their  Redeemer's  doBiinioa 
over  it,  and  the  other  world  also ;  and  concerning  the  na^ 
ture,  constitution,  design,  laws,  and  privileges  of  his  king- 
dom ;  if  it  be  seriously  endeavoured  to  make  them  ape 
and  prepared  instruments  of  serving  his  interest  here,  as 
long  as  ne  shall  please  to  continue  them  in  any  station  oa 
earth ;  and  tluu  tney  may  also  be  made  meet  to  be  parta- 
kers, at  length,  of  a  far  more  excellent  inheritance  than 
an  earthly  parent  could  entitle  them  to,  that  of  the  saints 
in  light;  (Col.  i.  12.)  if  they  can  be  fitted  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  Eternal  King,  and  to  keep  company  with 
angels  and  blessed  spirits  above — ^how  worth]^  and  noMe  a 
design  is  this  I  And  with  what  satisfaction  is  it  to  be  re- 
flected on,  if  the  parents  have  ground  to  apprehend  they 
are  herein  neither  unaccepted  nor  disappointed ! 
.  3.  It  is  of  ill  presage  to  our  land,  that  >  when  he  that 
hath  these  ke]rs,  uses  them  ia  the  so  early  translation  of  ?o 
hopeful  a  persoh  as  this  young  gentleman  'was,  so  few 
such  are  observed  to  spring  up  for  the  support  of  the  truly 
Christian  interest  in  the  succeeding  generation.  That  the 
act  of  our  great  Redeemer  and  Lord  herein  was  an  act  of 
wisdom  and  'counsel,  we  cannot  doubt.  Against  the  right- 
eousness of  it,  we  can  have  no  exception.  The  kind  de- 
sign of  it  towards  them  whom  he  so  translates,  is  so  evi- 
dent in  the  visible  agreement  of  their  spirit  and  way  with 
the  heavenly  state  as  their  end,  as  puts  that  matter  out  of 
question.  But  we  are  so  much  the  more  to  dread  the  con- 
sequences, and  to  apprehend  what  may  malce  oar  hearts 
meditate  terror. 

By  the  Christian  interest,  I  am  far  from  meaning  thai 
of  a  party :  but  what  every  (Hie  must  take  for  Christiani- 
ty, that  will  acknowled^  there  is  any  such  thin^.  And 
ior  the  support  of  that,  m  the  most  principal  doctrines  and 
laws  of  it,  What  is  our  prospect  ? 

To  go  down  here  somewhat  lower. 

Let  us  suppose  a  rational  suscepiibleness,  ot  capacity  of 
religion,  iooe  the  difference  of  man,  wherein  the  contro- 
versy may  seem  to  admit  of  being  coinpromised ;  whether 
it  be  religion  alone,  or  reason  Hlone,  of^ which  this  most  be 
said,  that  it  distinguishes  man  from  the  inferior  creatures. 
And  IjBt  it  be  reason,  with  this  addition,  an  aptness,  sms- 
picere  ntmen^  to  be  iinpressed  with  some  religioas  senti- 
ment, or  to  conceive  of;  and  adore,  an  original  Being ;  the 
wise  and  mighty  Author  and  Cause  of  all  ihinga.  And 
now,  how  near  akin  are  religion  and  humanity  1 

Let  us  next  understand  Christianity  to  be  the  reHgionof 
fallen  man,  designing  his  recovery  out  of  a  lapsed  and  lost 
state;  t.v.  man  having  violated  the  law  of  his  creatioB, 
and  offended  against  the  throne  and  government  of  his 
Creator,  the  supreme  and  universal  Lord  of  all,  it  was 
reckoned  not  becoming  so  great  a  Majesty  (though  it  was 
not  intended  to  abandon  the  offenders  to  a  universal  mis, 
without  remedy)  to  be  reconciled,  otherwise  than  by  a 
me^ator  and  a  reeoncDing  sacrifice.  For  whic^,  none 
being  fomid  competent  but  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  the 
Brighmess  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  Imaga  of  his  oiwa 
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MnoB,  who  was  also  thif  first  afid  the  last,  the  Lord 
God  Almighty ;  and  partaldngr  witb  us  of  flesh  and  blood, 
was  capaMe,  and  undertook  to  be  both  Mediator  and 
Sacrifice.  It  seemed  meet  to  the  ofiended  Majesty,  to 
▼oochsafe  pardon  and  eteiYial  li^  and  ren^winr  grace 
requisite  thereto,  to  none  of  the  ofiienders,  but  through 
himj  and  accept  from  thenx  no  homage,  but  on  his  ac- 
count. Requiring,  wheresoever  the  gospel  comes,  not 
only  repentance  towards  Gkxl,  but  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  summary  of  the  counsel  of  Gk)d  contained 
therein ;  (Acts  xz.  SI— 27.)  and  that  aU  should  honour 
the  Son,  as  he  the  Father  requires  to  be  honoured,  John 
V.  33. 

Whereas  now  so  apt  a  course  as  thisWte  estabUshed  for 
restoring  man  to  himself  and  to  God,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  blessed  Spirit,  flowing  in  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion from  Christ  as  the  Fountain ;  what  doth  it  portend 
when,  amidst  the  clear  light  of  the  Gospel,  (hat  affords  so 
bright  a  discovery  of  the  glorious-  Redeemer,  and  of  all 
his  apt  methods  for  bringing  to  full  effect  his  mighty  work 
of  redemption,  an  open  war  is  commenced  against  him 
and  his  whole  design,  by  persons,  under  seal,  devoted  to 
him !  If  there  were  but  one  single  mstance  hereof  in  an 
age,  who  would  not  with  tremblm^  expect  the  issue  ) 

But  when  the  genius  of  a  Christian  nation  seems,  in  the 
rising  Iteration,  to  be  leading  to  a  general  apostacy  from 
Christianity,  in  its  principal  and  most  substantial  parts ; 
and  they  are  only  patient  of  some  external  lituals,  that 
belong,  or  are  made  appendant,  to  it,  so  as  but  to  endure 
them,  either  with  reluctancy,  or  contempt :  when  the  juve- 
nile wit  and  courage  whicn  are  thought  to  belong  tq  a 
gentleman  eotering  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  axer  en>- 
ployed  in  satirizing  upon  the  religion  into  which  they  have 
oeen  bq)tized,  in  bol(r  efforts  agamst  the  Lord  that  bought 
them !  whither  doth  this  tepd  1 

Some  would  seem  so  modest,  as  in  the  midst  of  their 
profane  oaths,  and  violations  of  the  sacred  name  of  God, 
to  beg  his  pardon,  and  say,  God  forgive  them.  But  so  lu- 
dicrously, as  he  whom  Cato  animadverts  upon,  for  begging 
pardon,  that  he  wrote  in  Greek,  which  he  was  unacquaint- 
ed with,  saying,™  he  had  rather  a.sk  pardon,  than  be  inno- 
cent; for  what  should  induce  him  to  do  so  unnecessary  a 
thing,  for  which  pardon  should  be  necessary  1  These  men 
think  pardons  very  cheap  thin^.  But  will  (rod  be  mocked  t 
or  doth  he  not  oliserve  1  'Tis  the  prevailing  atheistical 
q>irit  we  are  to  dread,  as  that  which  may  provoke  jealousy, 
and  to  make  himself  known  by  the  judgments  he  shall 
execute. 

There  is  fl^eat  reason  to  hope  God  will  not  finally  abandon 
England.  But  is  there  not  equal  i^eason  to  fear,  that  be- 
fore the  day  of  mercy  come,  tnere  may  be  a  nearer  day  of 
wrath  coming  1  A  day  that  shall  bum  as  an  oven,  and 
make  the  hemisphere  u>out  us  a  fiery  vault  I  In  our  re- 
covery from  a  lapsed  state,  which  the  rriigion  professed 
among  us  aims  at,  there  are  two  things  to  be  effected ;  the 
restormg  reason  to  its  empire  over  tne  sensitive  natutre, 
that  it  may  govern  that,  and  the  restoring  religion  and  love 
to  God  to  their  plftce  and  power,  that  he  fnay  govern  us. 
While  the  former  is  not  done,  we  remain  sunk  into  the  tow 
level  with  the  inferior  creatures ;  and  till  the  latter  be 
effected,  we  are  ranked  with  the  apostate  creatures  that 
first  fell  from  Qod.  The  sensuality  of  brutes,  and  the  en- 
mity of  devils,  rising  and  springing  up  observably  among' 
us,  import  the  directest  hostilify  against  the  Redeemer's 
design.  And  them  that  bid  this  open  defiaace  to  him,,  he 
hath  every  moment  at  his  mercy  t 

In  the  meantime,  is  this  Emmanuers  land'^  His  right 
in  us  he  will  not  disclaim.  And  because  he  claims  it,  we 
may  expect  him  to  vindicate  hinself.  His  present  patience 
we  are  to  ascribe  to  the  wisdom  end  ereatneas  or  an  all- 
comprehending  mind.  He  doqnls  not  a  heap  of  impotent 
m  Con.  Nepk  Fnff. 


worms  his  match !  But  when  t&e  besom  of  desirnotioi 
comes,  one  stroke  of  it  will  sweep  away  multitudes :  then 
contempt  will  be  answered  with  contempt.  They  cannot 
express  higher,  than  to  oppose  and  militate  against  a  re- 
li^on,  introduced  and  brought  into  the  world  by  so  clear, 
divine  light,  lustre,  and  glory,  not  by  arguments,  but  by 
jests  I  O  thai  we  could  but  see  their  arguments,  to  dispute 
those  kejrs  out  of  his  hands  that  holds  tnem !  But  do  they 
1  think  to  laugh  awav  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God  1  "  He 
also  will  laugh  at  their  calamity,"  &c.  (Prov.  i.)or  expose 
them  to  the  laughtier  of  men  wiser  than  they,  Psal.  lii.  5, 6. 
*Tis  little  wit  to  demise  what  they  cannot  disprove.  When 
WiET  fifid  A  connexion  between  de&th  and  judgment,  how 
will  they  contrive  to  disjoin  them  1  They  wifi  be*  as  little 
able  to  disprove  the  one,  as  withstand  the  other. 

But  a  great  residue,  'tis  to  be  hoped,  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer  will,  in  due  time,  conquer  m  the  most  merciful 
way,  inspiring  them  with  divine  wisdom  and  love,  detecting 
their  errors,  mollifyins^  their  hardness,  subduing  their  en- 
mity, making  them  gladly  submit  to  his  easy  yoke  and 
light  burthen.  He  is,  before  the  worAl  end,  Co  have  a  nu- 
merous seed,  and  we  are  not  to  despair  of  their  rising  up 
more  abundantly  than  hitherto  among  ourselves,  so  as  no 
man  shall  be  therefore  ashamed  to  be  thought  a  serious 
Christian,  because  'tis  an  unfashionable  or  an  ungenteel 
thing. 

Then  will  honour  be  acquired,  by  living  as  one  that 
believes  a  life^  to  come,  and  expects  to  live  for  ever,  as  de- 
voted ones,  to  the  Ruler  of  both  worlds,  and  candidates 
fur  a  blessed  immortality,  under  his  dominion.  Nor  will 
any  man  covet  to  leave  a  better  name  behind  him  here,  or 
a  ^lore  honourable'  memerial  of  himself,  than  by  having 
lived  a  holy,  virtuous  life.  It  signifies  nothing,  with  the 
many,  to  be  remembered  when  they  are  gone :  therefore 
is  this  trust  wont  to  be  committed  to  maroles  and  monu- 
mental stones.  Some  have  been  so  wise,  to  prefer  a  re- 
membrance, among  them  that  afe  so,  from  .tneir  having 
lived  to  some  valuable  purpose.  When  Rome  abounded 
with' statues  a^d'  memoralive  obelisks,  Cato  forbade  an/  to 
be' set  up  for  him,  because  (he  said)  he  had  rather  it  should 
be  a$ked,a  whv  he  had  pot  one^  than  why  he  had.. 

What  a  balmy  memory  will  one  geueration  leave  to 
another,  when  "  the  savour  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
shall  be  diffused  in  everyplace,'^ (2Cbr,ii.  14.) and  every 
thing  be  counted  as  dross  and  dung,,  that. is  in  any  compe- 
tition with  the  excellency  of  thait  Iqaowledge ;  when  that 
shall  overflow  ;the  world,  and  one  a^re  praise  his  mighty 
works,  and  proclaim  his  power  acnd  grealhiess,  to  the  next : 
a^d  the  branches  of  religious  families,  whether  sooner  or 
later  franspla^ted,  shall  .leave  an  odour,  when  .they  are 
cut  off,  that  sfiall  demonstrate  their  hea^rer  union  with  the 
true  Vine,  or  speak  their  relation  to  the  "  Tree  of  life, 
whote  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations;"  even 
those  that  were  deciduous,  and  nave  dropped  off,  may 
(wtithout  straining  a  borrowed  expression)  signify  some- 
wh^  towards  this  purpose. 

4.  F;'om  both  the  mentioned  subjects,  good  parents  ma> 
learn  to  do  Grod  and  their  Redeemer  all  the  service  they 
can,  and  have  opportunity  for,  in  their  own  time ;  without 
reckoniDg  too  much  upon  what  shall  be  done,  by  a  well- 
educated,  hopeful  son,  after  they  are  gone,  unless  the  liko 
dispensation  could  be  pleaded  unto. that  which  God'  gave 
to  David,  to  reserve  the  building  of  the  temple  to  his  son 
' .  Solomon,  which,  without  as  express  a  revelation,  no  man 
can  pretend.  The  great  keeper  of  these  keys  may  cross 
such  purposes,  and  without  exctesing  the  father,,  dismiss 
the  son  first.  But  his  judgments  are  a  great  deep,  too 
deep  for  our  line:  and  his  mercy  is  in  the  neavens,  (PsaL 
xxxvi.^  exten(j!ing  from  everlasting  to  everlasting^  upoa 
them  tnat  fear  him ;  and  his  righteousness.unto' chndren'a 
chiIiirenfPsal.eiii. 

m  Pfaitudi  da  eemnd.  RamlK 
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lO  TBE  RieHT  HONOORABU 

ANNE,  LADY  WHARTON- 


It  was,  Madam,  the  character,  an  ancient  worthy  in.  the  Christian  chnrch  gave  of  a  noble  person  of  your  sex,  that,  in 
reference  to  the  matters  of  relirion,  she.  was  not  ojlly  a  learner,  but  a  judge.  And  accordingly,  he  iBscribn  to  her 
divers  of  his  writings,  (even  such  as  did  requii;e  a  very  accurate  judgment  in  the  reading  of  them,)  which  remain,'unto 
this  day,  dispersedly,  in  several  parts  of  his  works,  dignified  with  her  (often  prefixed)  name.  A  greater,  indeed,  than 
he,  mentions  it  as  an  ill  character,  to  be  not  a  doer  of  the  law,  but  a  jud^e.  It  makes  a  .great  difierence  in  the  exercise 
of  the  same  faculty,  and  in  doing  the  same  thing,  with  what  mind  ana  design  it  is  done.  There  is  a  judging  that  we 
may  learn,  and  a  judging  that  we  may  not ;  a  judgment  subservient  to  our  duty,  and  a  judgment  opposite  to  it 
•wr-.t.— .  -  j_-i ^  ^^  former  no  one  can  ever  be  a  serious  Christian;  by  means  of  the  latter,  many  n ""^* 


Without  a  degree  of  the  former  no  one  can  ever  be  a  serious  Christian;  by  means  of  the  latter,  many  never  are.  The 
world  throufl:h  wisdom  knew  not  Qod.  A  cavilling  litigious  wit,  in  the  confidence  whereof  any  set  themselves  above 
the  rule,  and  make  it  their  business  only  to  censure  it,  as  if  they  wQuld  rather  find  iaults  in  it  than  themselves,  is  as 
inconsistent  with  sincere  piety,  as  an  humbly  judicious  discerning  mind  is  necessary  to  it.  This  proceeds  from  a  due 
savour  and  relish  of  divine  things,  peculiar  to  them  in  whom  a  heavenly  spirit  and  principle  have  the  possession,  an4 
a  governing  power.  They  that  are  after  the  Spirit,  do  savour  the  things  ot  the  Spirit.  The  other  from  the  preposses- 
sion and  prejudice  of  a  disaffected  carnal  mina.    They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  do  only  savour  the  things  oi  the  flesh. 

The  ability  €K>d  hath  endowed  vour  Lad3rship  with  to  judge  of  the  truth  that  is  after  godliness,  is,  that  yon  are  better 
pleased  to  use,  than  hear  of  I  snail,  there^orej  be  silent  herein,  and  rather  displease  many  of  them  that  know  you, 
who  will  be  apt  to  think  a  copious  subject  is  neglected,  than  say  any  thing  that  may  offend  either  afi:ainst  your  Lady- 
ship's inclination  or  my  own.  Here  is  nothing  abstruse  and  difficult  for  you  to  exercise  a  profound  judgment  upon ; 
nor  any  thing  curious  to  gratify  a  pleasant  wit.  But  plain  thihgs,  suitable  to  you,  upon  accounts  common  to  the 
generality  of  Christians,  not  that  are  peculiar  to  yoursejf*  'Tiseasy  to  a  well  tempered  mind  (of  how  high  intellectual 
excellencies  soever)  to  descend  to  the  same  level  with  the  rest;  when  for  ihem  to  reach  up  to  the  others'*  pitch,  is  not 
so  much  as  possible.  Our  heavenly  Father  keeps  not  (as  to  the  substantials  of  our  nutriment)  distinct  tables  for  his 
children,  but  all  must  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  drink  the  same  sj)iritual  drink.  He  hath  not  one  Gospel  for 
great  wits,  and  another  for  plainer  i^eOple ;  but  as  all  that  are  bom  of  him  must  meet  at  length  in  one  end,  so  they 
must  all  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  in  the  same  war,  thither.  And  whefi  I  had  first  mentioned  this  text  of  Scripture 
in  your  hearing,  the  savOur  Vou  expressed  to  me  of  ihe  subject,  easily  induced  me,  when,  afterwards,  I  reckoned  a 
discourse  upon  it  might  \>e  or  common  use,  to  address  that  also  ([such  as  it  is)  in  this  way,  to  your  Ladyship.  Account- 
ing the  mention  of  your  name  might  draw  the  eyes  of  some  to  it,  that  have  no  reason  to  regard  the  author's,  and  thai 
by  this  means,  if  it  be  capable  of  proving  beneficial  to  any,  the  benefit  might  be  diffused  so  much  the  further. 

The  aptness  of  the  materials  and  subjectliere  discoursed  of,  to  do  g(X)d  generally,  I  cannot  doubt.  Neither  our 
present  duty  or  peace,  nor  our  future  safety  or  felicity,  can  be  providedfor  as  they  ought,  till  our  minds  be  more  ab- 
stracted from  tim^,  and  taken  up  about  the  unseen,  eternal  world.  While  our  thoughts  are  too  earnestly  engaged 
about  the  events  of  future  time,  they  are  vain,  bitter,  impure,  and  diverted  from  our  nobler  and  most  necessary  pur- 
suits. They  follow  much  the  temper  and  bent  of  our  spirits,  which  are  often  too  intent  upon. what  is  uncertain,  and 
perhans  impossible.  All  good  and  holy  persons  cannot  live  in  good  times.  -  For  who  should  bear  up  the  name  of  God 
m  baa,  and  transmit  it  to  succeeding  times  1  Especially  when  good  men  are  not  of  the  same  mind,  it  is  impossible. 
And  more  especially,  when  they  have  not  learned,  ad  yet,  to  bear  one  another's  differences.  The  same  time  and  state 
of  things  which  please  some,  must  di^lease  others.  For  some  that  will  think  themselves  much  injured  if  they  be  not 
thought  very  pious  persons,  will  be  pleased  with  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  them  that  differ  from  them.  So 
that  while  this  is  designed  and  attempted  only,  generally  neither  sort  is  pleased ;  the  one  because  it  is  not  done,  the 
other  because  it  is  in  doing. 

It  must  be  a  marvellous  alteration  of  men's  minds,  that  must  make  the  times  please  us  all ;  while,  upon  suppositio& 
of  their  remaining  unaltered,  there  is  nothing  will  please  one  sort,  but  to  see  the  other  pagans  or  beggars,  who  in  tlie 
meantime  are  not  enough  mortified  either  to  their  religion,  or  the  necessary  accommodations  of  human  life,  as  to  be 
well  pleased  with  either. 


THE  EPISTLE  DEDICATORY.  M 

To  trust  God  cheerftdly  with  the  goTenunent  of  this  world,  and  to  live  in  the  joyM  hope  tnd  expectatkn  of  a  bet- 
ter, are  (he  only  means  to  reliere  and  eaaens ;  and  give  ns  a  vacancy  for  the  proper  work  and  business  of  our  present 
time.  This  is  the  desi^  of  the  following  discourses.  The  former  whereof  is  airected  against  the  careftd  thooffhts, 
which  are  apt  to  arise  m  our  minds  concerning  the  events  of  future  time,  upon  a  fear  what  they  may  be.  The  other, 
which  bv  way  of  appendix  is  added  to  the  former,  tends  to  repress  the  immoderate  desire  of  knowing  what  they  ^ali 
be.  which  latter  1  thought,  in  respect  of  its  affinity  to  the  other,  fit  to  be  added  to  it;  and  in  respect  of  the  com- 
monness, and  ill  tendency  oi  this  distemper,  very  necessary.  And  indeed  both  the  extremes  in  this  maUer  are  very 
unchristian,  and  pernicious:  a  stupid  neglect  of  the  Christian  interest,  and  of  God's  providence  about  it,  on  the  one 
hand;  and  an  enthusiastic  phrensy,  carrying  men  to  expect  they  well  niow  not  what,  or  why,  on  the  other. 

Our  great  care  should  be  to  serve  that  interest  iaithrally  in  our  own  stations,'  for  our  little  time,  tha;  will  soon  be 
over.  Your  Ladyship  hath  been  called  to  serve  it  in  a  family  wherein  it  b^th  long  flourished.  And  which  it  hath 
dignified,  beyond  all  tne  splendour  that  antitjuity  and  secular  greatness  cduld  confer  upon  it.  The  Lord  grant  it  may 
long  continue  to  flourish  titere,  under  the  joint  mfluence  of  your  noble  consort,  and  your  own;  and  afterwards,  in  a 
posterity,  that  may  imitate  their  ancestors  In  substantial  piety,  and  solid  goodness.  Which  is  a  fflorv  that  will  not 
fade,  nor  vary ;  not  change  with  times,  but  equally  i^commend  itself  to  sober  and  good  men  in  all  times.  Whereas 
esteem  of  il  party  can  neither  be  difiusive  nor  lasting.  "Tis  true  that  I  i 


that  which  arises  from  the  esteem  c 


[  cannot  but  reckon 


it  a  part  of  any  one's  praise  in  a  time  wnerein  there  are  different  sentiments  and  ways,  in  circumstamial  matters  re- 
lating to  religion,  to  incline  most  to  that  which  I  take  to  come  nearest  the  truth*  and  our  common  rule.  But,  as  was 
said  by  one  that  was  a  great  and  early  light  in  the  Christian  church;  "  That  is  not  philosophy,  which  is  professed  by 
this  or  that  sect,  but  that  w;hich  is  true  in  all  sects."  So  nor  do  I  take  that  to  be  reli^on  which  is  peculiar  to  this  or 
that  party  of  Christians,  (many  of  whom  are  too  apt  to jsay,  here  is  Christ,  and  there  is  Christ,  as  ii  he  were  divided,) 
but  that  which  is  according  to  the  mind  of  GJod  among  them  .all.  And  I  must  profess  to  have  that  honour  for  your 
Ladyship,  which  I  sincerely  bear,  and  most  justly  owe  unto  you,  chiefly  upon  the  account  not  of  the  things  wherein 
you  differ  from  many  other  serious  Christians,  (though  therein  you  agree  also  with  myself,)  as  for  thos^  things  wherein 
you  agree  with  them  all.  Under  which  notion  (and  under  the  sensible  obligation  of  your  many  singular  favours,)  I  am, 

Madam, 
Your  Ladyship's  very  humble 

And  devoted  servant  in  the  Gospel, 

JOHN  HOWE. 


THOUGHTFULNESS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 


MATTHEW  VI.  34. 

TAKE  THERETOai  NO  TUOUQUT  FOR  THE  MORROW !  FOR  THE  MORROW  SHALL  TIES  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  THIKQ 
OF  ITSELF.     SUFFICIENT  FQR  THE  OAT  10  THE. EVIL  THEREOF. 


Thb  ncffative  precept,  or  the  prohibition,  in  th^  first 
words  of  tnis  verse^  I  snail  take  for  the  principal  ground 
of  the  Intended  discourse.  But  shall  make  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing words,  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  thev  are 
here  subjoined  by  our  Lord.  viz.  the  enforcement  of  it. 

For  oar  better  understanding  the  import  of  the  precept, 
two  thin^  in  it  require  explication.  How  we  are  toun* 
derstand  the  morrow ;  and  what  is  meant  by  the  thought- 
fulness  we  are  to  abstain  from  in  reference  thereto. 

1.  By  the  morrow  must  be  meant,  I.  Some  measure  of 
time  or  other ;  II.  Such  occurrences,  as  it  may  be  suppo- 
sed shall  fall  within  the  compass  of  that  time.  We  are 
therefore  to  consider, 

I.  What  portion  or  measure  of  time  may  be  here  sig^ 
nified  by  UMiutrrow^  for  some  time  it  must  signify,  in  the 
first  place,  as  fundamental  to  the  ftirther  meaning:  Not 
abstractly,  or  for  itself,  but  as  it  is  the  continent  of  such 
or  such  thin^  as  may  fall  within  that  time.  And  so  that 
measure  of  time  may, 

1.  Admit,  no  doubt,  to  be  taken  strictly  for  the  very 
next  day,  according  to  the  literal  import  of  the  word  to- 
morrow.    But, 

3.  It  is  also  to  be  taken  in  a  much  larger  sense,  for  the 
whole  of  our  remaining  time,  all  our  fiiturit3r  in  this  world. 
Indeed,  the  whole  time  of  our  life  on  earth  is  sj>okenof  in 
the  Scriptures  but  as  a  day.  Let  him  alone,  that  he  may 
accomplish  as  a  hireling  his  day.  Job  xiv.  o.  We  are  a 
aert  or -^^p^i^tM,  skort-lived  creatwre^t  we  live  but  a  day, 


take  the  whole  of  our  time  toffether.  Much  less  strange  is 
it  that  the  little  residue,  the  future  time  that  is  before  ns, 
which  we  Ao  not  know  how  little  it  may  be,  should  be 
spoken  of  but  as  a  day.  Experience  hath  taught  even 
sensual  epicures  so  to  account  their  remaining  time: 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die,'*  t. «. 
very  shortly.  They  were  right  in  their  computation,  but 
very  wrong  in  their  inference.  It  shotddvhave  been,  let 
us  watch  and  pray  to-day,  we  a«  to  die  to-morrow;  let  us 
labour  for  eUmm  because  time  is  so  short  But  sav  they, 
"  Let  us  ea$  and  drink  to-day,  for  to4norrow  we  shall  die." 
A  day  to  eat  and  drink  was,  it  seems,  a  creat  gain*.  And 
if  the  phrase  were  not  so  used,'  to  signify  all  the  residue 
of  our  fhture  time,  yet  by  consequence  it  must  be  so  un- 
derstood. For  if  we  take  to-morrow  in  the  strictest  sense, 
for  the  very  n^xt  day;  they  that  are  not  permitted,  with 
solicitude,  to  look  forward  so  far  as  the  venr  next  day, 
much  less  may  they  to  a  remoter  and  more  distant  time. 
Yea,  and  we  may  in  some  sense  extend  it  not  only  to  all 
our  future  time,  but  simply  to  all  fhtnre  time  as  that 
measures  the  concernments  and  affiurs,  not  of  this  world 
only,  but,  which  is  more  considerable,  even  of  that  lesser 
select  c-ommunity,  the  kingdom  of  €tod  in  it,  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  verse.  Which  kingdom,  besides  its  future 
eternal  stale,  lies  also  spread  and  stretched  throughout  all 
time  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  And  as  to  its  present  and 
temporal  state,  or  as  it  falls  under  the  measure  of  time,  it 
is  not  unsnpposable  that  it  may  be  within  the  compass  of 
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9111  SftTioar'8  design,  to  forbid  imto  his  diseiples  (who 
were  not  only  to  pursoe  the  blessedaess  of  that  kingdom 
in  the  other  world,  bat  to  intend  the  service  of  it  in  this) 
an  intemperate  and  vexatious  solicitude  about  the  success 
of  their  endeavours,  for  the  promoting  its  present  interest : 
i.  e.  after  he  had  more  directly  forbidden  their  undue  care- 
fulness about  their  own  little  concernments,  what  they 
should  eat,  drink,  or  put  on ;  and  directed  them  rather  and 
more  principall]r  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  with  an  assurance  that  those  otner  things 
fhould  be  added  to  them.  It  seems  not  improbable  he 
might,  in  conclusion,  give  this  general  direction,  as  with  a 
more  especial  reference  to  the  private  concernments  of 
human  life,  about  which  common  frailty  might  make  them 
more  apt  to  be  unduly  thoughtful :  so  with  some  oblique 
and  secondary  reference  to  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom 'too, 
which  they  were  here  to  serve  as  well  as  hereafter  to  par- 
take and  enjoy;  and  about  the  success  of  which  service 
(being  once  engaged  in  it,  and  the  difficulties  they  were 
to  encounter  appearing  great  and  discouraging  to  so  in- 
considerable persons  as  they  must  reckon  themselves) 
they  might  be  somewhat  over-solicitous  also. 

Nor,  though  they  might  not  as  yet  understand  their  own 
work,  nor  ([consequently)  have  the  prospect  of  its  difficul- 
ties as  yet  in  view,  are  we  to  think  our  Saviour  intended 
to  limit  the  usefuhiess  of  the  instructions  he  now  gave 
them  to  the  present  time,  but  meant  them  to  be  of  future 
use  to  them  as  occasions  should  aflerwards  occur.  As  we 
also  find  that  thev  did  recollect  some  other  sayings  of  his, 
and  understand  better  the  meanitig  of  them,  when  parti- 
cular occasions  brought  them  to  mind,  and  discoveted  how 
apposite  and  applicable  they  then  were.  Luke  xziv.  8. 
John  ii.  22.  So  that  we  may  fitly  understand  this  prohibi- 
tion to  intend,  universally,  a  pressing  of  that  too  great  ap- 
titude and  proneness  in  the  mmds  of  men,  unto  undue  ex- 
cursions into  futurity,  their  intemperate  tod  extravagant 
rangings  and  roamm^  int^  that  ujikntnon  country ^  that 
terra  ificognita^  in  which  we  can  but  bewilder  and  lose 
ourselves  to  no  purpose.    Therefore, 

Secondly ^  and  mdre  principally,  by  to-Morraw  we  are  to 
understand  the  things  that  may  fall  within  that  compass 
of  future  time.  For  time  can  only  be  the  object  of  our 
care,  in  that  relative  sense,  as  it  refers  unto  such  and  such 
occurrences  and  emergencies  that  may  fall  into  it.  And 
so  our  Saviour  explains  himself  in  the  very  next  words,' 
that  by  to-morrow  he  means  the  things  of  to-morrow.  To- 
morrow shall  take  care  for  the  things  of  itself.  And  yet 
here  we  must  carefully  distinguish,  as  to  those  things  of 
to-morrow,  matters  of  even^  and  of  duty.  We  are  not  to 
think  these  the  equally  prohibited  objects  of  our  thoughts 
and  care.  Duty  belongs  to  us,  it  falls  within  our  province, 
and  there  are  (no  doubt)  thoughts  to  be  employed,  how  I 
may  continue  on  in  a  course  of  duty,  unto  which  I  am,  by 
all  the  most  sacred  obligations,  tied  for  a  stated  course, 
that  may  lie  before  me,  let  it  be  never  so  long,  and  be 
never  so  many  to-morrows  in  it.  There  ou^ht  to  be 
thoughts  used,  of  this  sort,  concerning  the  duties  of  the 
morrow,  and  of  all  my  future  time.  If  it  please  Gk)d  to  give 
me  such  additional  time,  I  will  love  him  to-morrow,  I  will 
serve  him  to-morrow,  I  will  trust  him  to-morrow,  I  will 
walk  with  him  to-morrpv-  I  '^ill,  through  the  grace  of 
Qod,  live  in  his  fear,  service,  and  communion,  even  as 
long  as  I  have  a  day  to  live.  Upon  such  terpas  doth  every 
sincere  Chnslian  bind  himself  to  God,  even  for  always,  as 
€k>d  binds  himself  to  them  on  the  same  terms. '  This  God 
shall  be  our  God  for  ever  and  ever,  he  shall  be  our  guide 
even  unto  death,  Psal.  xMii.  14.  The  case  can  never  alter 
^ith  us  in  this  regard;  but  as  the  worthiest  object  of  all 
our  thoughts  is  yesterday  and  to-day  the  same,  and  for 
ever,  so  should  the  course  of  our  thoughts  be  too,  in  re- 
ference to  -that  blessed  object.  Every  day  will  I  bless  thee, 
and  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever,  Psal.  cxlv.  2.  I 
will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live;  I  will  sing 
praise  to  my  Gtod  while  I  have  lAy  being,  Psal.  civ.  33. 
The  thoughts  of  our  hearts  should  be  much  excited  this 
way,  how  it  may  be  thus  wi^h  us,  in  all  future  time ;  that 
to-morrow,  in  this  respect,  may  be  as  this  day,  and  much 
more  abundant  as  is  spoken  on  nnother  account,  Isa.  Ivi. 
12.  To-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  Qod  assisting,  and 
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much  more  abundant  as  to  my  lore  to  him,  serving  of 
him,  conversing  with  him,  doing  and  designing  for  him, 
which  are  to  run  through  all  my  days. 

But  now  for  the  events  of  to-morrow,  they  are  things 
quite  of  another  consideration.  They  do  not  belong  to 
us,  they  areinoc  of  the  r&  ^'  intTv^  none  of  the  things  within 
our  eompass.  To  employ  ourselves  with  excessive  inten- 
tion of  thoughts  and  cares  concerning  them,  is  to  meddle 
without  our  sphere,  beyond  what  we  have  any  warrant  for, 
further  than  as  it  is  in  some  cases  supposanle  there  may 
be  some  connexion,  and  dependance,  between  such  and 
such  events,  and  my  own  either  sin  or  duty.  I^ow  events 
that  may  occur  to  us  to-morrow,  or  in  our  future  time,  yon 
know  are  distinguishable  into  ^ood  or  bad,  grateful  and 
ungrateful,  pleasing  to  us  or  displeasing.  Good  or  grate- 
ful events,  you  easily  apprehend,  are  not  here  intended. 
We  do  not  use  to  perplcj^  ourselves  about  good  things, 
otherwise  than  as  they  may  be  wanting,  and  as  we  maybe 
deprived  of  them,  wnich  privation  or  want  is  an  evil. 
And  under  that  notion  our  Saviour  considers  the  object  of 
the  prohibited  thoughtfulness,  as  his  after- words  show: 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  of  it.  And  therefore  gives 
caution  not  equally  against  all  forethoughts,  about  the 
events  of  future  time ;  of  which  some  maybe  both  ration- 
al, and  pleasant ;  but  against  forebodings,  and  presaces  of 
evil  and  direful  things.  As  lest  such  thoughts  snoold 
slide  into  our  minds,  or  impose  and  obtrude  themselves 
upon  us :  "  Alas  1  what  shall  I  do  to  live  to-morrow  1 1  am 
arraid  I  shall  want  bread  for  to-morrow,  or  for  my  fmare 
time."'  This  our  Saviour  says  is  parish,  after  these 
things  do  the  Gentiles  seek,  that  (as  is  mtimated)  hare  no 
father  to  take  care  of  them.  Your  heavenly  Father  knows 
you  have  need  of  these  things,  (v.  32.)  and  directs  his 
disciples  to  a  nc^ler  object  of  their  thoughts  and  care,  {v. 
is.)  Seek  you  first  the  kingdom  of  God ;  wherein,  as 
their  future  reward,  so  their  present  work  and  business 
was  to  lie.  And  then  adds,  Take  no  thought  for  to-mor- 
row, a.  d.  it  would  be  indeed  an  ill  thing  if  you  should 
want  oread  to-morrow,  and  it  would  be  worse  if  the  afiairs 
of  God's  kingdom  should  miscarry,  or  you  be  excluded  it. 
But  mind  you  your  own  present 'work,  and  be  not  undoly 
concerned  about  these  surmised  bad  events,  God  will  pro- 
vide. ,  This  is  then,  in  short,  the  object  of  this  prohibited 
thoughtfulness — future  time  including  whatsoever  un- 
grateful events  we  suppose  and  pre-apprehend  in  it.  - 

Secondly,  We  are  to  inquire  about  the  thoughtfulness 
prohibited'  in  reference  hereto.  It  cannot  be  that  all  nse 
of  thoughts  about  future  events,  even  such  as,  when  they 
occur,  may  prove  afflictive,  is  intended  to  be  forbidden. 
Which  indeed  may  be  collected  from  the  import  of  the 
word  in  the  text  tnat  signifies  another,  peculiar  sort  of 
thinking,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  more  occasion  to  take 
notice.  We  were  made,  and^re  naturally,  thinking  crea- 
tures ;  yea,  apd  forethinking.or  capabieof  prospiciency  and 
foresight.  "lis  that  by  which  in  part  man  is  distingaished 
from  beast.  Without  disputing*  as  some  do  how  far  na- 
ture, in  this  or  that  man,  doth  contribute  to  divination 
and  prophecy;  we  may  say  of  man  indefinitely,  he  is  a 
sort  of  divining  creature,  and  of  human  nature  in  comimm, 
that  it  much  excels  the  brutal,  in  this,  that,  whereas  sense 
is  limited  to  the  present,  reason  hath  dignified  onr  nature 
by  adding  to  it  a  sagacity,  and  enabling  us  lo  use  prospec- 
tioU  in  reference  to  what  yet  lies  more  remotely  before  us. 
And  though  we  are  too  apt  to  a  faulty  excess  nerein,  and 
to  be  over-presaging,  (which  it  is  the  design  of  this  dis- 
course to  snow,)  yet  we  are  not  to  think  that  all  use  of  any 
natural  faculty  can  be  a  fault ;  for  that  would  be  to  charge 
a  fault  on  the  Author  of  nature.  ThQ  faculties  will  be  active. 
To  plant  them  therefore  in  our  natures,  and  forbid  their 
use,  were  not  consistent  with  the  wisdom,  righteousness, 
and-^Ovlness  by  which  they  are  implanted.  It  must  there- 
fore be  our  business  to  show— what  thoughtfulness  is  nM^ 
— ^and  then,  what  u  within  the  compass  of  this  prohibitioD. 

1.  What  is  not.  There  is,  in  the  general,  a  prud€tU^ 
and  there  is  a  CArtJ^um,  use  of  forethought,  about  matters 
of  that  nature  already  specifi,ed;  which  we  cannot  under* 
stand  it  was  our  Saviour's  meaning  to  forbid. 

1.  A  prudent,  which  imports  reference  to  an  end.  Oar 
actions  are  so  far  said  to  be  governed  by  prudence,  imd  to 
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sroeeed  fkpm  it  «8  they  do  designedly  and  aptly  ser  7e  a  ta^ 
laable  eAa. 

1.  The  foresight  of  evils  probable,  yea  even  possible,  to 
befall  us,  is  nsetul,  lipon  a  frudentuu  account,  to  several 
v^y considerable  ends  and  purposes;  either  to  put  us 
upon  doing  the  more  good  in  the  meantime,  or  upon  the 
endeavour  (within  moderate  bounds,  and  as  more  may  be 
needful)  of  possessing  more ;  or  that  we  may  avert  or 
avoid  imminent  evils ;  or  that  what  cannot  be  avoided,  we 
may  be  the  better  able  to  bear. 

I.  That  we  may  be  incite,  hereupon,  to  do  all  the  good 
we  can  in  the  world,  in  the  meantime,  before  such  evils 
overtake  and  prevent  us.  For  prudence  itself  will  teach  a 
man  to  account  (and  hath  taught  even  heathens)  that  he 
doth  not  live  in  this'world,  merely,  that  he  may  live ;  that 
he  is  not  to  live  wholly  to  himseli;  his  friends  claim  a  part 
in  him,  his  nmhbours  a  part,  his  country  a  part,  the 
world  a  part  He  lives  not  at  the  rate  of  a  pruaent  man 
that  thinks  of  living  only  to  indulge  and  gratify  himself, 
and  consult  his  own  ease  and  pleasure,  and  upon  this  con> 
sideration,  his  prudence  should  instruct  him  to  do  all  the 
present  good  he  can,  because  there  are  evils  in  view  that 
mvf  narrow  iiis  capacitjr,  and  snatch  from  him  the  oppor- 
tUBiiy  of  doing  much.  The  evil  day*  (as  it  is  more  emi- 
neatly  called)  is  not  far  off.  He  should  therefore  bethink 
himself  of  doing  good  to  his  (Viend  (as  the  son  of  Syrack 
speaks)  before  he  die.  And  there  are  other  evils  that  may 
anticipate  that  day ;  unto  which  the  preacher  halh  refer- 
ence, (Eccles.  xi.  2.)  when  he  directs,  to  give  a  portion  to 
seven  and  also  to  eight,  because  we  know  not  what  evil 
shall  be  upon  the  earth.  We  cannot  tell  how  soon  we  may 
kave  neither  power  nor  time  leA  to  do  it  in. 

Yea,  and  secondlyj  That  we  may  be  provided  (as  far  as 
it  lies  within  the  compass  o^  re^far  endeavour)  of  such 
needful  ^ood  things,  as  are  requisite  for  our  support  in  this 
our  pilgrimage;  and  especially,  upon  occasion  of  a  fore- 
seen calamity  approachmg.-  'Tnls,  as  prudence  doth  re- 
quire, so  we  cannot  suppose  our  Saviour  doth  by  a  con- 
stant rule  forbid,  who  sometime  enjoined  his  disciples  to 
carry  a  scrip  wim  them,  though  at  another  time  (that  they 
mig^ht,  once  for  all,  be  convinced  of  the  sufficient  care  of 
Providence,  when  or  howsoever  they  should  be  preclnded 
from  using  their  own)  he  did,  extraordinarily,  forbid  it. 
And  'tis  evident  that,  in  common  cases,  it  is  more  espe- 
<nally  incumbent  on  the  master  of  a  family  to  make  provi- 
sion for  his  household  fpr  the  future ;  to  provide  m  the 
more  convenient  season  of  the  year,  as  in  summer,  for  the 
following  winter.  A  document  which  the  slothful  are  sent 
to  learn  from  a  very  despicable  instructor.  Go  to  the  ant, 
thou  sluggard,  Prov.  vi.  6, 4cc.    And  again, 

Thirdly.  That  the  approaching  evil  ma]r,  if  avoidable,  be 
fleclined,  tne  prudent  man  foresees  the  evil  and  hides  him- 
self, when  the  simpl  '  ...-*.. 
3.    And,  perhaps,   ' 

^rdlessiy  so  on  I __, „,, 

till  the  stroke  and  storm  fall.  WTiich,  whereas  there  may 
be  ooe  event  to  the  wise  man  and  the  fool,,  (as  Eccles.  ii. 
14.)  will  prove  to  the  one  a  mere  affliction,  to  the  other 
(upon  this  as  well  as  other  accounts)  a  proper  and  most 
deserved  punishment.  Because  (as  is  there  said)  the  wise 
man's  eyes  are  in  his  head,  prompt  and  ready  for  their  pre- 
sent use,  the  fool  walks  in  aarkness,  which  must  be  under- 
stood of  a  voluntary  self-created  darkness,  as  if  he  had 
.plucked  out  his  own  eyes.  Which  is  the  wickedness  of 
folly,  as  the  same  Ecclesiastes's  phrase  is,  ck.  vii.  v.  ^. 

fourthly.  That  what  cannot  be  avoided  may  be  the  more 
easily  borne.  Every  man  counts  it  desirable,  not  to  be 
sarprised  by  evils  that  ^e  unavoidable  and  no  way  to  be 
areneci.  Prudence  will,  in  such  a  case,  use  forethoughts 
to  bettt.r  purpose,  than  only  to  anticipate  and,  multiply  an 
affliction,  or  consequently,  to  increase  its  weight;  but  much 
CO  alleviate  and  lessen  it :  by  learning  to  bea^it ;  gradually, 
and  by  gentle  essays  to  acquaint  the  shoulder  with  the 
borden :  to  inure  and  compete  the  mind,  and  reconcile  it 
to  the  several  circumstances  (so  far  as  they  are  foreseen)  of 
that  less-pleasing  state  we  are  next  to  pass  inta  Which 
advantage  might  be  one  reason  why  Solomon,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  place,  (thouj^h  according  to  the  genius  of  that 
reasoning  book  he  variously  discourses  things  on  the  one 
iwnd  and  the  other,)  prefers  wisdom  to  folly  as  much  as 


light  to  darkness,  (Eccles.  ii.  13.)  though  one  event  may 
happen  to  both.  'Tis  an  uncomfortable  thing  to  walk  in 
darkness;  and  (supposing  there  be  that  wisdom  that  can 
make  due  use  of  a  prospect)  not  to  see  an  evil  till  we  meet 
and  feel  it.  Unexpected  evils  carry,  as  such,  a  more  pe- 
culiar sting  and  pungency  with  them:  when  any  shall  say. 
Peace,  peace,  till  sudden  destruction  comes  upon  them  as 
travail  on  a  woman  with  child,  1  Thes.  v.  S.  Nor  can  we 
reasonably  think  it  was  any  part  of  our  Saviour's  intend- 
ment, to  advise  his  disciples  unto  such  a  self-revenging  se- 
curity, who  so  otlen  enjoins  them  watchfulness,  because  of 
what  should  come  to  pass.  Or  that  he  should  counsel  them 
to  the  same  thing,  for  which  he  blames  and  upbraids  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  their  not  discerning  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Upon  all  these  prudential  accounts  there  is  a 
use  of  forethoughts  about  futare  approaching  evils. 

Secondly,  And  there  is  a  furtner  u.se  to  be  made  of 
them  upon  an  account  more  purely  Christian.  I  would 
tempt  none,  under  pretence  of  distinguishing  these  heads, 
to  think  they  should  oppose  them.  Christianity  must  be 
understood  in  reference  to  common  prudence  to  be  cumu- 
lative, not  privative.  It  adds  to  it  therdbre:  opposes  it 
not,  but  supposes  it  rather.  J^d  indeed  it  ados  that,  upon 
the  account  whereof  we  are  far  the  more  liable  to  afflicting 
evils,  and  so  are  the  more  concerned  to  use  forethoughts 
about  them.  For.  whereas  there  are  teuch  rarer  instances 
of  suffering  merely  for  the  duties  of  natural  religion:,  ^hich 
the  common  reason  of  man  acknowledges  eaual  and  un- 
exceptionable, we  are  plainly  told  that  all  tnat  will  live 
godly  in  Christ  Jesus^  shall  suffer  persecution,  (3  Tim.  UL 
12.)  though  not  in  all  times  alike.  Here  therelore  'tis  ne- 
cessarv  we  have. serious  forethoughts  of  the  evfls  which 
seem  fikely  to  belhll  us,  for  the  Christian  interest,  upon 
several  accdhnts. 

1.  That  we  may  espouse  it  sincerely ;  and  enter  our- 
selves the  dL«(ciples  of  Christ  with  a  true  heart:  which  we 
are  not  likely  to  do  if  we  understand  not  his'terms,  and  do 
not  consider  the  state  of  the  ca.<(e.  What  is  done  without 
judgment,  or  upon  mistake,  is  not  like  to  he  done  in  truth. 
If  we  fall  in  ^with  Christ  and  Christ  ianitv  upon  supposition 
of  only  halcyon  days,  in  our  time,  and  tnat  we  shall  never 
be  called  to  suffer  for  him,  we  shall  most  probably  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  prove  false  to  him.  It  will  appear 
OUT  bargain  was  void  in  the  making,  as  to  any  tie  we  cam 
have  upon  him.  We  are  to  reckon,  when  we  take  on  the  yoke 
of  Christ,  of  bearing,  also,  his  cross;  and  be  in  a  prepara- 
tion of  mind  to  lose  and  suffer  all  things  for  him.  And  to 
use  forethoughts  of  this  kind  is  what  he  enjoins  us,  (Luke 
xiv.  18.)  under  the  expression  of  counting  the  cost,  what  it 
may  amount  unto  to  be  a  resolved  sincere  Christian.  And 
he  tells  us  withal,  what  the  cost  is  to  forsake  all,  (v.  33.) 
to  abandon  fa^heri  mother,  wife,  children,  brethren,  sisters, 
and  on^'s  own  life,  v.  26.  And  all  this,  (as  is  often  incul- 
cated,) as  that  without  which  a  man  cannot  be  his  disciple, 
t.  If.  not  become  one,  as  there  the  phrase  must  signify  I  So 
that  thdugh  he  have  come  to  him,  i.e.  have  begun  to  treat, 
(If  a  man  come  to  me)  and  do  not  so,  in  his  previous  reso- 
lution, nothinsr  is  concluded  between  Christ  and  him. 

Secondly,  That,  upon  this  constant  prospect  of  the  state 
of  our  case  we  may  endeavour  our  ownconlirmation,  from 
time  to  time,  in  bur  fidelity  to  him.  For  new  and  unfore- 
thought  occasions,  that  we  nave  not  comprehended  in  their 
particulars,  or  in  equivalence,  may  beget  new  impressions, 
and  dispositions  to  revolt.  Besides  aU  that  bad  come  upon 
those  faithful  confessors,  (Ps.  xliv.)  that  they  were  sore 
broken  in  the  place  of  dragons,  and  covered  with  the  sha- 
dow of  death ;  (v.  19.)  notwithstanding  which  they  appeal 
to  God,  that  their  heart  Vas  not  turned  back,  ana  that 
their  steps  had  not  declined  from  his  way :  and  offer  them- 
selves to  his  search,  whether  they  had  forgotten  him,  or 
stretched  out  their  hands  to  a  strange  god.  They  add,  Yea, 
for  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long.  They  veckon 
upon  nothing  but  sufferinr,  -and  that  to  utmost  extremity, 
all  the  rest  of  their  day,  and  yet  are  still  of  the  same  mind. 
Patience  must  be  laid  in,  that  may  be  drawn  forth  unto 
long-suffering.  And  we  are  to  endure  to  the  end,  that  we 
may  be  saved.  And  therefore  suffering  to  the  last,  is  to  be 
forethought  of;  through  the  whole  coarse  of  which  state  ot 
suffering  we  must  resolve,  through  the  grace  of  Chris^ 
never  to  desert  his  interest.  Otherwise  we  are  9a  deceived. 
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as  he  that  goes  \o  build  a  tower,  without  counting  what 
his  expense  will  be  before-hand^  or  he  that  is  to  meet  an 
enemy  in  the  field,  without  making  a  computation  of  tlie 
equality  or  inequality  of  the  forces  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other ;  as  our  Saviour  further  discourses  in  th^  above- 
mentioned  context. 

Thirdly,  Thai  we  may  cast  with  ourselves  how,  not  only 
not  to  desert  the  Christian  interest,  but  most  advantage- 
ously  to  serve  it.  Suppositions  ought  to  be  made  of  what- 
soever difficulties  seem  not  unlikely  to  be  in  our  case,  that 
we  may  bethink  ourselves  how  we  may  be  of  most  use  to 
the  interest  of  our  great  Master  and  Lord,, upon  sucl;^  and 
such  emergencies.  For  such,  a  supposition  he  himself 
suggests,  Matt.  x.  23.  If  they  persecute  you  in  this  city, 
flee  ye  into  another.  And  'tis  likely  he  gives  this  direc- 
tion not  with  respect  merely  to  their  being  safe,  but  ser- 
viceable, as  the  following  words  seem  to  intimate,  For  ve- 
rily I  sav  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities 
of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come,  q.  d.  "  Vou  will 
have  work  to  do  whither  ever  you  come,  and  will  scarce 
have  done  all  within  that  allotment  of  ^time  you  will  have 
for  it,  before  the  vengeance  determined  upon  this  people 
prevent  you  of  further  opportunity  amon^  them:"  as  Ter- 
tuUian  discourses  at  large,  and  not  irrationally,  upon  this 
subject,  and  Augustine  to  the  like  purpose.b 

Fourthly,  That  we  may  be  the  more  excited  to  pray  for 
(he  preservation  and  prosperity  of  the  Christian  interest. 
Those  we  should  edways  reckon  the  worst  days,  that  are 
of  worst  abode  imLo  it,  though  we  expect  our  own  share  in 
the  calamities  ofsuchd&ys.  When  his  interest  declines, 
and  there  are  phenomena  in  providence,  appearances  and 
aspects  very  threatening  to  it,  there  ought  to  be  the  more 
earnest  ana  importunate  praying.  And  that  there  may  be 
so,  Our  eye  should  look  forward,  and  be  directed  to\^ds 
the  foreshown  events  as  from  whence  we  are  to  take  ar- 
guments and  motives  to  prayer.  And  we  should  Reckon 
therefore  they  ar«  presignilied  that  we  may  be  excited,  and 
a  dutiful  love  to  his  great  name  be  awakened  in  us.  What 
shall  be  done  to  thy  great  name  1  What  shall  become  of 
thy  kingdom  amon§;  men  1  Nor  can  we  ever  pray  "  Ihy 
kingdom  come,"  without  a  prospect  to  futurity.  Vea.  and 
all  praver  hath  reference  to  somewhat  yet  future.  If  there- 
fore all  forethoughts  about  the  concernments  of  future  time 
were  simply  forbidden,  there  were  no  place  left  for  prayer 
at  all.  Hitherto  then  we  see  how  far  taking  thought  about 
the  future  is  not  forbidden. 

Secondly t  We  tire  next  therefore  to  show  wherein  it  is. 
And  it  appears  from  what  hath  been  ^aid,  it  is  not  evil  in 
itself,  for  then  it  must  be  universally  so,  and  no  circum- 
stance could  make  it  good  or  allowable  in  any  kind. 
Therefore  it  must  he  evil  only  either  by  participation  or  by 
redundancy.  And  so  it  may  be,  either  as — proceeding 
from  evil,  or  as  tending  to  e;vil :  t.  e.  in  respect  either  of 
the  evil  causes  from  which  it  eomes,  or  of  the  ill  effects  to 
which  it  tends.  Uiider  these  two  heads  we  shall  compre- 
hend what  is  (o  be  said  for  opening  the  sense  wherein  it 
may  be  understood  to  fall  lender  the  present  prohibition. 

1.  AH  such  thoughtflilness  must  be  understood  to,  be 
evil  and  forbidden  as  hcah  an  ill  root  and  original..  As, 
before,  our  Saviour,  in  this  sermon  of  his,  forbids  some- 
what tfke  under  this  notion,  because  it  cometh  of  evil. 
What  doth  so,  partakes  from  thence  an  ill  savour.  Those 
are  evil  thoughts  that  participate,  and,  as  it  were,  taste  of  an 
evil  cause,  which  ma^  be  manifold.    As, 

First,  It  may  proceed  from  a  groundless  and  too  con^dent 
presumption,  that  we  shall  live  to-morrow,  and  that  our  to- 
morr(no  shall  be  a  long  day,  or  that  we  have  much  time 
before  us  in  the  world ;  which  as  it  really  is  a  great  im- 
certainty,  ought  always  to  be  so  esteemed.  Men  presume 
first,  anli  take  somewhat  for  granted  which  they  ought  not, 
and  make  that  their  hypothesis,  upon  which  they  lay  a 
frame  of  iniquity  of  this  kind,  and  make  if  the  gronna  of 
much  forbidden  thoughtfulness  and  care.  They  forget  in 
whose  hands  their  breath  is,  assnme  to  themselves  the 
measuring  of  their  own  time,  as  if  they  were  lords  of  it, 
take  it  for  granted,  they  shall  live  so  long ;  and  accordingly 
form  their  projects,  lay  designs,  and  then  grow  very  soh- 

b.  Bxpo»  in  Evang.  Joh«n  e.  loi  Ifdtey  penoeute  yon  in  one  dty,  flr»  fte. 
T«l  Lord.  thuQ  layst,  the  kirelins  flceth.  wlio  i»  tbi*  hirelinc?  He  that  fliM 
.Melons  hid  own  tfiiiiBB,  not  the  thiufis  of  Jcsns  ChrisL  Thou  but  fled  (tfaoueii 


cttons  how  they  will  succeed  and  take  eflket  Bf  break- 
ing another  former  law,  they  lead  themselves  into  the 
transgression  of  this,  i.  e.  first  boast  of  to-morrow  against 
the  prohibition,  (Prov.  xxvii.  1.)  and  Uien  proceed  ondnly 
to  take  thought  for  to-morrow.  The  case  which  we  find 
falls  onder  animadversion.  Jam.  iv.  19,  &c.  To-morrow 
we  will  go  to  such  a  city,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain; 
when  ^s  (saith  that  apostle)  you  do  not  know  what  shall 
be  on  the  morrow ;  for  what  is  your  life,  is  it  not  a  v^Kmr  1 
&c.  Would  we  learn  to  die  daily,  and  consider  that,  for 
ought  we  know,  to-morrow;  in  the  strictest  sense,  may 
prove  the  day  of  our  death,  and  that  then,  in  that  very  day 
must  our  thoughts  perish,  we 'should  think  less  intensely 
on  the  less  fruitful  subjects.  Our  thoughts  would  take  a 
higher  flight,  not  flutter  in  the  dust,  and  fill  our  aonls  with 
gravel,  as  is  our  wont ;  and  less  no  doubt  ofiend  a^ast 
the  true  meaning  of  this  interdict  of  oar  Saviour  m  the 
text. 

Secondly,  There  maybe  ab  undue  forbidden thoo^tfal- 
ness  about  to-morrow,  proceeding  from  a  too  curious  in 
quisitiveness,  and  afiectation  of  prving  into  futurity.  Men 
have  nothing  here  but  glciOm  and  cloudy  darkness  before 
them.  Fain  they  would  with  their  weaK  and  feeble  beam 
pierce  the  cloud,  and  cannot;  'tis  retorted,  and  dotk  not 
enter.  They  think  to  reinforce  it  by  a  throng  and  thick 
succession  of  thoughts,  but  do  only  think  themselrea  into 
the  more  confusion ;  cannot  see  what  is  next  before  them* 
What  new  scene  shall  first  open 'upon  them,  they  cannot 
tell.  And  (as  is  natural  to  them  that  converse  in  dnbioos 
darkness^  their  thoughts  turn  all  to  fear.  And  thej  there- 
fore thinK  the  more,  and  as  their  thoughts  multipty,  in- 
crease their  fear.  Whereas  they  should  retire,  and  abstain 
from  conversing  in  so  disconsolate  a  region,  among  shades 
and  spectres,  which  are  their  own  creatures,  perhaps,  for 
the  most  part ;  and  wherewith  they  first  cheat,  ana  then 
fright  themselves.  They  should  choose  rather  to  eonrerse 
in  the  light  of  former  and  present  thin^;  which  they^ 
know ;  and  of  such  greater  and  more  considerable  faton- 
ties  as  Grod  hath  thought  fit  plainly  to  reveal.  And  be 
contented  there  should  be  arcana,  and  that  snch  future 
things  remain  so,  as  God  hath  reserved  and  locked  up 
from  us^  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  seasons^ 
which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power,  saith  oar  Sa- 
viour (departing)  unto  his  disciples,  (Acts  i.  7.)  when  he 
was  now  going  up  into  glory.  Fam  they  would  have  known 
how  it  should  sp^ed  afterwards  with  them,  and  his  inter- 
est. Wilt  thou  now  (s^  they)  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  1  It  is  not  for  you  (says  he)  to  know,  4kc.  If  Glod 
should  any  way  give  us  light  into  futuritv,  'tis  to  be  ac- 
cepted, if  we  are  sure  it  is  from  him ;  and  be  regarded  ac- 
cording to  what  proofs  there  are  that  it  is  so.  As,  some- 
times, ne  doth  premonish  of  very  considerable  events,  that 
are  coming  on ;  and,  according  to  what  of  evidence  there 
is  in  any  such  monition,  ought  the  impressions  to  be  upon 
our  spirits.  But  when  out  of  our  own  fancies  we  will 
supply  the  want  of  snch  a  discovery,  and  cuhously  busy 
(much  more  if  we  hereupon  torment^  ourselves  to  na pur- 
pose ;  this  we  cannot  doubt  is  forbidoen  us.  But  we  ^11 
say  more  of  it  hereafter  apart  by  itself.  And  ^ith  this  we 
may  most  fitly  connect,  • 

Thirdly,  That  such  thoughtflilness  about  the  future  is  to  . 
be  concluded  undue  and  forbidden,  as  proceeds  from  a  too 
conceited  self-indulgent  opinion  of  our  own  wisdom,  and 
ability  to  foresee  what  shall  happen.  For  from  our  veiy 
earnest  desire  to  foreknow,  may  easily  arise  a  belief  that  we 
do,  or  can  do  so.  As  a  dream  cometh  from  multitude  of 
business,  the  over-busy  agitation  and  exercise  of  our  minds 
about  what  shall  be,  makes  us  dream,  and  in  our  dream 
we  seem  to  ourselves  to  see  visions ;  and  have  before  us 
very  accurate  schemes  and  prospects  of  things.  How  in- 
ventive are  men,  and  ingenious  m  contriving  their  f^wnes 
and  models,  either  direful  and  dismal^  or  nleasant  and  en- 
taining,  as  the  disposition  of  their  minos  is,  compared 
with  the  present  aspect  of  aflairs,  which  variously  impresses 
them  this  way  or  thati  If  they  be  terrible  and  oinna], 
but  raised  only  upon  a  conceited  opinion  of  our  own  great 
skill  and  faculty  in  foreseeing,  they  have  their  afflicting 

preecnt)  boeeiw  tlwo  west 'silent ;  wast  nlent,  becaaw  than  imt  aJtaid  i 
Swr  is  Um  flisiit  of  the  mind.  Ito. 
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evil  ia  thamselves,  our  ovn  creature  (of  itself  ravenoos) 
tears  and  torments  lu.    If  they  be  pleasant  and  delectable, 
jet  tbey  may  become  afflicting  by  accident.    For  some  one 
milhought-of  thing,  falling  out  contrary  to  our  expectation, 
may  orertam  our  whole  model  and  fabric^  as  a  touch  doth 
a  house  of  cards,  and  tlien  we  play  the  child's  part  in  de- 
ploring, as  we  did  in  erecting  it;  fret  and  despair  that 
things  can  ever  be  brought  to  so  good  a  posture  again. 
Bat  whether  they  be  the  one  or  the  other,  their  sinful  evil 
(which  we  are  now  considering)  they  owe  to  one  and  the 
same  culpable  cause,  that  we  are  so  ovei-wise,  and  take 
upon  us  with  such  confidence  to  conclude  of  what  shall 
he ;  as  if  our  wisdom  were  the  measure  of  things,  or  could 
^ve  laws  to  Providence  from  which  it  can  never  vary.   It 
IS  not  in  itself  a  fault  to  be  afraid  of  what  is  formidable,  or 
pleased  with  what  is  pleasant,  except  it  be  with  excess.  But 
It  is  our  fiiult  to  be  either  frighted  with  shadows,  or  to  surfeit 
•ourselves  with  a  temporal  short  pleasure  driawn  out  from 
them,  that  may,  afterward,  revenge  itself  upon  us  with  the 
-shai^r  torture,  when  as  all  their  power  to  hurt  us  they  re- 
ceive from  ourselves ;  and  have  no  more  of  really  or  exist- 
•eoce,  than  a  strong  imagination,  and  confidence  of  our  own 
undeceivable  wit  and  sagacity,  gives  them.  Who  in  all  the 
world  have  minds  so  vexed  witn  sudden  passions  of  fear  and 
hope,  joy  and  sorrow,  anger  and  despair,  as  your  smatter- 
ing pedants  in  policy,  such  as  set  up  for  dons ;  and  who 
fancy  themselves  men  of  great  reach,  able  to  foretell  remote 
changes,  and  see  things  whose  distance  makes  them  in- 
visible to  all  but  themselves:  that  hold  a  continual  coun- 
cil-table in  their  own  divining  heads,  think  themselves  to 
comprehend  all  reasons  of  state :  are  as  busy  as  princes 
and  emperors,  or  their  greatest  ministers ;  mightily  taken 
up  in  au  affairs,  but  those  of  their  own  private  stations; 
and  thereby  qualified  to  be  state  weather-glasses,  but 
prove  no  better  for  the  use  they  pretend  for,  than  a  com- 
mon almanack,  where  you  may  write  wet  for  dry  through- 
out the  year,  and  as  much  hit  the  truth.    They  that  shall 
consider  the  abstruseness  of  designs  and  transactions  that 
relate  to  the  public,  and  how  much  resolutions  about  them 
depend  upon  what  it  is  fit  should  be  commonly  unknown ; 
80  that  they  thai  jndee  without  doors  must  think  and  talk 
at  random :  and  withal  that  shall  consider  the  uncertainty 
of  human  affairs,  and  that  they  who  manage  them  are  liable 
to  i^orances,  mistakes,  incogitaincies,  and  to  the  hurry  of 
vanous  passions,  as  well  as  other  men ;  especially  that  snail 
consider  the  many  surprising  interposiuons  of  an  over- 
ruling hand,  and  what  mnumerable  varieties  of  paths  lie 
open  to  the  view  and  choice  of  an  infinite  mind,  which  we 
can  have  no  apprehension  of;  might  easily,  before-hand, 
apprehend  the  vanity  of  attempting  much  m  this  kind,  as 
common  experience  daily  shows  it,  afterwfeirds.    So  that 
multitudes  of  presagins:  thoughts,  and  agitations  of  mind, 
which  proceed  from  the  supposition  of  the  contrary,  cannot 
be  without  much  sin  agamst  this  precept  of  our  Lord. 
And  which  would  mostly  be  avoided,  would  we  once  learn 
to  lay  no  great  stress  of  expectation  upon  any  thing  that 
may  be  otherwise;  and  to  reckon  (with  that  modesty 
which  would  well  become  us)  that  we  can  foresee  nothing 
in  the  course  of  ordinary  human  affairs  upon  more  certain 
terms. 

Fourthly,  Here  is  especially  forbidden  such  thoughtful- 
ness  as  proceeds  from  a  secret  distrust  of  Providence,  from  a 
latent,  lurking  atheism,  or  (which  comes  all  to  one  as  to  the 
matter  of  religion)  an  only  epicurian  theism  that  excludes 
the  Divine  presence  and  government ;  1. 1.  call  it  by  one  of 
these  names  or  the  other,  whatsoever  thonghtfulness  pro- 
ceeds from  our  not  having  a  fixed,  steady,  actual  belief,  of 
the  wise,  holy,  righteous,  and  powerful  Providence  that 
governs  all  affiiirs  inihe  world,  and  particularly  all  our  own 
affairs,  no  doubt  highly  offends  against  this  law.    When 
we  have  thought  God  out  of  the  world,  what  a  horrid  dark- 
ness do  we  torn  it  into  to  ourselves!  what  a  dismal  waste 
and  wilderness  do  we  make  \t  I    We  can  have  noprojpect 
but  of  darkness  and  desolation  always  before  us.    Did  we 
apprehend  God  as  every  where  present  and  active ;  {Dewn 
ire  ver  omnes  Urrasque  tractusque  maris—)  that  heavens^ 
eartk,  and  seas  are  replenished  with  a  divine  powerful  pre- 
senee;  were  our  minds  possessed  with  the  belief  of  his 
fulness  filling  all  in  all,  and  of  governing  power  and  wis- 
iom,  extending  to  all  times  as  well  as  places ;  there  were 


neither  time  nor  place  left  Ibr  imdue  thonchtfiilness  of 
what  is,  or  shall  be.  But  by  a  secret  disbelief  of  Providence, 
or  our  not  having  a  serious,  fixed,  lively,  practic4il  belief  of 
it,  we  put  ourselves  into  the  condition  of  the  more  stupid 
pa£rans,  and  are  no(  only  as  strangers  to  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  and  the  covenants  of  promise,  and  without  Christ 
and  hope,  but  even  as  without  God  m  the  world,  or  atheists 
in  it.  as  the  word  there  signifies,  Ephes.  ii.  12.  And  when 
we  have  thus  by  our  own  disbehef  shut  out  God,  how 
oyer-officionsly  do  we  offer  ourselves  to  succeed  into 
his  place  1  And  now  how  inmiense  a  charge  have  we 
taken  upon  us  !  We  will  govern  the  world,  and  order 
affairs,  and  times,  and  seasons :  a  province  for  which  we 
are  as  fit  as  he  whom  the  poetic  fable  places  in  the  chariot 
of  the  sun.  And^so  were  it  in  our  power,  we  should  put 
all  things  into  a  combustion.  But  it  is  too  much  for  us, 
that  our  impotency  serves  us  to  scorch  ourselves  and  set 
our  own  souls  on  fire.  How  do  our  own  thoughts  ferment, 
and  ^low  within  u%  when  \ve  feel  our  inability  to  dispose 
of  things,,  and  counterwork  cross  events,  or  even  shift  for 
ourselves !  For  whaf  are  we  to  fill  up  the  room  of  God  I 
or  supply  the  place  of  an  excluded  deity  I  P^o  wonder  if 
troublous  thoughts  multiply  upon  us,  till  we  cannot  sustain 
the  cumbersome  burden.  The  context  shows  this  to  be 
the  design  of  our  Lord,  to  possess  the  minds  of  his  disci- 
ples, when  he  prohibits  them  thouffhtfulness.  with  a  serious 
believing  apprehension  of  Providence,  such  a  Providence 
as  reacheth  to  all  things ;  even  the  most  minute,  and  in- 
considerable ;  to  the  birds  that  fly  in  the  air,  the  flowers 
that  grow  in  men's  gardens,  the  grass  in  their  fields,  and 
(elsewhere')  the  hairs  on  their  own  haads.  And  certainly 
u  we  could  but  carry  with  us  apprehensive  minds  of  sucK 
a  Providence  every  where  acting,  and  which  nothing  es- 
capes, it  must  exclude  the  thonghtfulness  here  intended  to 
be  forbidden. 

Fillhly,  Such  as  proceeds  from  an  imgovemable  spirit,  a 
heart  not  enough  subdued  to  the  ruling  power  of  Gkxi  over 
the  world.  Not  only  distrustfulnessof  JProvidence,  but  rebel- 
lion against  it,  may  be  the  (very  abundant)  spring  of  undue 
thougntfuhiess.  A  temper  or  spirit  impatient  of  govern- 
ment, self-willed,  indomitable ;  that  says.  I  must  have  my 
own  will  and  way,  and  things  must  be  aner  my  mind  and 
manner ;  can  never  be  unaccompanied  with  a  solicitude 
that  they  may  do  so,  as  undutifm  and  sinfril  as  its  cause. 
A  mind  unretractably  set,  and  pre-engaged  one  wky,  can- 
not but  be  filled  with  tumult,  and  mutmous  thoughts,  upon 
any  appearing  probability  tnat  things  may  fall  put  other- 
wise. In  reference  to  an  afflicted  suffering  condition  (how 
ungrateful  soever  it  be  to  our  flesh)  a  filial  subjection  to 
the  Father  of  our  spirits  is  required  under  highest  penalty. 
Shall  we  not  be  suoject  to  the  Father  of  spirits  and  live  1 
Heb.  xii.  9.  To^  mutiny  is  mortal,  q.  d.  vou  must  be  sub- 
ject, your  life  lies  on  it.  The  title  whicn  the  sacred  pen- 
man there  fixes  on  God ^  the  Father  of  spirits,  is  observable, 
and  ought  to  be  both  mstructive  and  grateful  to  us.  He 
is  the  great  paternal  Spirit.  We  (in  respect  of  our  spirits) 
are  his  offspring  (as  the  apostle  elsewhere  from  a  heathen 
poet  urges.  Act.  xvii.)  In  this  context  the  fathers  of  our 
flesh  and  the  Father  of  spirits  are  studiously  contradistin- 
guished to  one  another.  The  relation  God  bears  to  us  as 
our  Father  terminates  on  our  spirits.  And  his  paternal 
care  and  love  cannot  but  follow  the  relation,  and  princi- 
pally terminate  there  too.  '  He  must  be  chiefly  concerned 
about  OUT  spirits,  that  they  be  preserved  in  a  good  and 
healthfVtl  state.  If  therefore  it  be  requisite  for  the  advan- 
tage of  our  spirits,  that  our  flesh  do  suffer,  we  are  not  to 
think  he  will  stand  ttpori  that,  or  oppose  the  gratification  of 
our  flesh  to  the  necessity  of  our  spirits.  And  in'  this  case 
shall  not  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  Father  judge  and 
rule,  and  the  duty  of  the  son  oblige  him  to  submit  and 
obey  1  And  whereas  'tis  added  [and  live  1]  it  implies  we 
are  not,  upon  other  terms,  to  expect  a  livelihood,  to  sub- 
sist and  be  maintained.  A  son  in  a  plentiful,  well-governed 
family,  as  long  as  he  can  be  content  to  keep  to  the  orders 
and  rule  of  the  family,  and  live  under  the  care  of  a  wise 
and  kind  father,  he  may  live  without  care,  or  taking 
thought ;  but  if  be  will  go  into  rebellion,  he  puts  himself 
into  a  condition  thoughtful  enough.  He  is  brought  to  the 
condition  of  the  prodigal,  that  knew  not  what  shift  to 
make  to  live^  till  ne  advises  with  himselfi  and  comes  to 
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that  wise  resolution  of  retaining.  I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  father^If  we  speak  of  the  life  of  oar  spirits,  in  the 
moral  sense,  (which  in  the  natural  sense  we  Know  are  al- 
ways immortal,)  it  consists,  as  our  bodily  life  doth,  in  an 
Ivitpaata  in  that  holy  order,  and  temperament,  which  de- 
pends upon  our  continued  union  with  Grod,  and  keeping 
m  with  nim  fas  the  bodily  crasis  is  preserved  as  long  as 
the  soul  holos  it  united  with  itself.)  A  holy  rectitude, 
composure,  and  tranquillity  is  our  life,  carries  with  it  a 
lively  sprightly  vigour.  To  be  spiritually  minded  is  life 
and  peace,  Rom.  viii.  6.  But  if  we  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
order  of  Gkxl,  and  offer  to  break  ourselves  off  from  him, 
this  hath  a  deadly  tendenc}^.  It  tends  to  dissolve  the 
whole  frame,  and  would  end  in  death  if  sovereign  victori- 
oas  grace  did  not  prevent.  To  be  sure  an  attempt  to  rebel 
gradually  discomposes  our  whole  soul,  and  brings  in  a 
crowd  of  thoughts  that  will  be  as  uncomfortable  to  our- 
selves, as  they  are  undutiful  towards  God ;  and  conse- 
quently impair  and  enfeeble  life :  which  our  Saviour  im- 
plies to  consist  in  a  ^ood,  healtny,  comfortable,  internal 
nabit  of  mind  and  spirit,  when  he  denies  it  to  stand  in  ex- 
ternals. A  man's  hfe  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
thines  which  he  possesses,  Luke  zii.  15.  All  which  in- 
ward composure  and  tranquillitv  depend  upon  our  willing 
submitting  to  be  governed.  What  a  blessed  repose  and 
rest!  how  pleasant  a  vacancy  of  diseasing  vexatious 
thoughts  doth  that  soul  enjoy  that  hath  resigned  itself,  and 
gives  a  constant  nnintermitted  consent  to  the  Divine  go- 
vernment! when  it  is  an  agreed,  undisputed  thing,  that 
God  shall  always  lead  and  prescribe,  and  it  follow  and  obey ! 

Some  heathens  have  given  us  documents  about  follow- 
ing God,  that  might  both  instruct  and  shame  us  at  once. 
It  would  save  us  many  a  vain  and  trbublesome  range,  and 
excursion  of  mind  ana  thoughts,  could  we  once  learn  con- 
stantly to  do  so.  If  upon  A  journey,  in  an  intricate  way 
full  of  various  turnings  and  windings,  a  man  have  a  good 
and  sure  guide  before  him;  as  long  as  he  follows  he  needs 
not  be  thoughtful,  or  make  trials  h^re  and  there.  But  if 
he  will  outrun  his  guide,  and  take  this  or  that  bye-way  be- 
cause it  seems  pleasant,  he  puts  himself  to  the  needless 
labour  of  coming  so  far  bacic,  unless  he  will  err  continu- 
ally. As  long  as  we  are  content  that  God  govern  the  world 
and  us,  all  is  well. 

Sixthly,  All  such  thoughtfulness  is  undue  as  proceeds 
ffom  a  (uslike  of  God's  former  methods,  in  what  he  hath 
heretofore  done :  when,  because  things  have  not  gone  so 
as  to  please  us  lormernr,  therefore  we  are  thoughtful  and 
afraid  they  may  as  little  please  us  hereafler.  Here  the 
peccant  cause  is  an  aptness  to  censure  and  correct  Provi- 
dence ;  as  they,  Mai.  ii.  17.  Where  is  the  God  of  judg- 
ment 1  (we  may  reckon  it  a  branch  from  that  former  root, 
an  unsubject  spirit,  only  shooting  backward :)  a  disposition 
to  find  fault  with  the  paths  God  hath  taken,  as  if  he  had 
made  some  wrong  steps,  or  in  this  or  that  instance  had 
mistaken  his  way.  But  he  that  rcproveth  God,  let  him 
answer  it,  Job  xl.  2.  Men  are  apt  to  fancy  that  things 
might  have  been  better  so  or  so.  Hereupon  how  do 
thoughts  flutter  and  fly  out  to  futurity !  "What  if  he 
should  do  to-morrow,  as  he  did  yesterday  *,  in  future,  as 
in  former  time ;  what  a  world  snould  we  have  of  it  1" 
There  had  been  some  rough  unpleasant  passa^s  even  to 
Moses  himself  in  the  course  of  God's  dispensation  towards 
Israel,  while  they  were  under  his  conduct.  But  in  the  re- 
view of  all,  when  he  was  now  to  leave  them,  how  calm 
and  pacale  is  his  spirit  t  When  in  thar  most  seraphic 
valedictory  song  of  his,  (Deut.  xxxii.)  his  sentence  upon 
the  whole  matter  is,  His  works  are  perfect,  for  all  his  ways 
are  judgment,  v.  A.  Judgment  is  (with  us  who  must 
argue  and  debate  things  before  we  determine)  the  most 
exquisite  reason,  or  rather  the  perfection  and  nnal  result 
of  many  foregoing  reasonings.  So  that  Moise^'s  testimony 
concerning  all  God's  ways  is,  that  they  were  always  chosen 
with  that  exact/ judgment,  as  if  he  had  long  reasoned  with 
himself  concerning  every  step  he  took ;  that  certainly  he 
had  a  very  good  reason  for  whatever  he  did,  all  as  perfectly 
seen  by  him  at  one  view,  as  if  (like  as)  he  considered  long, 
before  he  judged  what  was  to  be  done. 

Could  we  once  learn  to  sing  tuneably  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb,  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  O 
Lord  God  Almighty,  just  aad  true  are  all  thy  ways,  O 


Kin^  of  saints;  to  like  well  all  his  former  methods,  to 
admire  the  amiableness  and  beauty  of  Providence  in 
every  thing,  or  cpnerally  to  approve  and  applaud  all  things 
he  hitherto  hatn  done;  to  account  he  hath  ever  gone  the 
best  way  that  could  have  been  gone,  in  all  that  hath  past; 
we  should  never  have  dubious  thoughts  about  what  he 
will  do  hereafler.  And  this  is  no  more  than  what  the 
truth  of  the  matter  challenges  from  us,  to  esteem  he  hath 
some  valuable  reason  for  every  thing  he  hath  done.  For 
sometimes,  we  can  see  the  reason,  ana  are  to  judge  so  ex- 
plicitly upon  what  we  see.  And  when  we  cannot,  'tis 
nighly  reasonable  it  should  be  with  us  the  matter  of  an 
implicit  belief  that  so  it  is.  For  though  to  pretend  to  pay 
that  observance  to  fallible  man,  must  argue  either  insin- 
cerity, or  folly ;  the  known  perfection  of  the  nature  of 
God,  makes  it  not  only  safe,  but  our  duty,  to  hold  always 
that  peremptory  fixed  conclusion  concerning  all  his  dis- 
pensations. Indeed  concerning  some  men  of  known  re- 
puted wisdom,  it  is  not  only  mannerly  but  prudent,  to 
account  they  may  see  good  reason  for  some  doubtful  ao 
lions  of  theirs,  when  we  cannot  be  sure  they  do.  Much 
more  may  we  confidently  conclude  that  Giod  ever  doth  and 
must  do  so.  It  is  not  a  blind  obsequiousness,  but  a  mani- 
fest duty,  which  the  plain  reason  of  the  thing  exacts  from 
us.  Ana  he  justly  takes  himself  affronted,  and  counts  it 
an  impious  insolence,  when  things  hiok  not  well  to  our 
judgments,  then  to  question  his,  as  he  complains  in  that 
mentioned  place,  ^fal.  ii.  17.  Ye  have  wearied  me  with 
your  words,  yet  ye  say.  Wherein  have  we  wearied  theet 
In  that  ye  say.  Every  one  that  doth  evil  is  good  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he  delighteth  in  them,  and  where 
is  the  God  of  judgment  ?  But  how  free  is  that  happy  soul 
from  sinful,  anxipus  thoughts,  with  whom  that  concfnsion 
neither  is  notionaUy  denied,  nor  doth  obtain  merely  as  a 
notion,  but  is  a  settled  practical  and  vital  principle.  He 
hath  done  all  things  well. 

Seventhly,  Such  as  proceeds  from  an  over-addictedness 
to  this  world,  and  little  relish  of  the  things  of  the  world 
to  come.  All  that  ariseth  from  a  terrene  mind,  that 
savours  not  heavenly  things.  The  heart  is  the  fountain  of 
thoughts.  From  thence  they  arise,  and  receive  their  distin- 
eniishing  tincture.  They  are  as  the  temper  of  the  heart  is. 
If  that  be  evil,  thence  are  evil  thoughts;  (Matt.  xv.  19.)  if  it 
be  earthly,  they  run  upon  earthly  things,  and  savour  both  of 
it,  and  the  thiuj^  they  are  taken  up  about.  This  was  the 
case  of  the  disciples.  Matt.  xvi.  22,  23.  When  our 
Saviour  had,  immediately  before,  inquired  the  common 
opinion  concerning  him,  and  approved  theirs,  and  con- 
firmed them  in  it,  ,tnat  he  was  Christ  the  Son  or  the  living 
God ;  they  draw  all  to  the  favouring  the  too  carnal  ima- 

S 'nation  and  inclination  of  their  own  terrene  hearts.   They 
ink  he  cannot  want  power,  being  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  to  do  great  thin^  in  the  worla^  and  make  them  great 
men.    And  reckon  his  love  and  kmdness  to  them  must 
engage  the  Divine  power  which  they  saw  was  with  him 
for  these  purposes.    And  'tis  likely  when  he  directs  his 
speech  to  Peter,  and  speaks  of  giving  him  the  keys,  which 
he  might  know  had  heretofore  been  the  insignia  of  great 
authority  in  a  prince's  court,  he  understood  all  <k  some 
secular  greatness ;  and  that  there  were  dignities  of  the  like 
kind,  which  the  rest  might  proportionably  share  in ;  as  it 
appears  others  of  them  were  not  without  such  expectations 
when  elsewhere  thev  become  petitioners  to  sit  at  his  light 
and  left  hand  in  his  kingdom  (tne  places  or  thrones  of  those 
phylarchs,  or  princes  of  tribes,  tnat  sat  next  to  the  royal 
throne.)    Now  hereupon  when  oar  Saviour  tells  them 
what  was  first  coming,  and  was  nearer  at  hand,  that  he 
must  be  taken  from  them,  suffer  many  things,  be  deliver- 
ed over  unto  death,  &c.    Peter  very  gravely  lakes  on  him 
to  rebuke  him,  Master,  favour  thyself,  this  shall  not  be 
unto  thee ;  no,  by  no  means!  Full  of  thoughts,  no  doubt, 
his  mind  was  at  what  was  said.    And  whence  did  they 
proceed  but  from  a  terrene  spirit  7  and  that  the  notion  of 
worldly  dignity  had  formed  nis  mind,  and  made  it  intent 
upon  a  secular  kingdom.    It  was  not  abstractly  his  care 
for  Christ  himself  he  was  so  much  troubled  at ;  as  what 
would  become  of  his  own  great  designs  and  hopes.   There- 
fore our  Saviour  calls  him  Satan,  the  name  of  that  arch 
enemy, 'the  usurping  God  of  this  world,  who  had  as  yet 
too  BUbohrpower  over  him,  and  tells  him, "  Thou  savooresi 
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DOttbe  things  that  be  of  God,  bat  the  thingv  that  be  of  men," 
f  i.a  Satanical  spirit  hath  posHessed  thee,  get  thee  behind 
me.  And  so  seeks  to  repress  that  un&avory  steam  of  foli- 
fBxava  earth-sprung  thoughts,  which  he  perceived  arose 
Ok  his  mind. 

It  were  a  great  Micity  to  be  able  to  pass  through  this 
present  state  with  that  temper  of  mind  as  not  to  be  liable 
to  irezatious  disi^ypointments.  Aad  whereas  the  things 
that  compose  and  make  up  this  state  are  both  little  and 
lucertain,  so  that  we  may  as  well  be  disappointed  in  ha- 
ving as  in  not  having  them;  our  way  were,  here,  not  to 
expect,  but  to  have  our  minds  taken  up  with  the  things 
4hat  are  both  sure  and  great,  that  is,  heavenly,  eternal 
things ;  where  we  are  TiaUe  to  disappointment  neither 
way.  For  these  are  things  that  we  may  upon  serious  dili- 
gent seekinj^  both  most  sorelv  obtain  and  possess,  and 
most  satisfyingly  enjoy.  And  the  more  our  minds  are 
employed  this  way,  tlie  less  will  they  incline  the  other. 
As  no  man  that  nath  tasted  old  wine  presently  desireth 
new,  for  he  saith  the  old  is  better.  The  foretastes  of  heaven 
are  mortifying  towards  all  terrene  things.  No  one  that  looks 
over  that  11th  to  the  Hebrews  would  think  those  worthies, 
those  great  heroes  there  reckoned  up,  troubled  themselves 
much  with  thous^its  of  what  they  were  to  enjoy  or  suffer 
in  this  world.  To  see  at  what  rate  they  lived,  and  acted, 
it  ift  easy  to  collect  th^  were  not  much  concerned  about 
temporary  futurities.  Whence  was  it  1  They  lived  by  that 
faith  that  was  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,  that  exalted,  raised,  and  re- 
fined their  spirits,  and  carried  them  above  an  empty,  un- 
satisfying, vain  world.    And  again, 

Eighthlv  (which  is  most  conjunct  with  this  last,)  All  such 
thooghtfttuiess  is  forbidden  as  proceeds  from  want  of  self- 
denial,  patience,  andnreparedness  for  a  suffering  state.  A 
heart  fortified  and  well  postured  for  suffering,  is  no  suscep- 
tible subject  of  those  ill  impressions.  They  &11  into  weak 
minds,  tender,  soft,  and  delicate,  that  recKon  themselves 
created,  and  embodied  in  flesh,  only  to  taste  and  enjoy  sensi- 
ble delights  ;  and  that  they  came  into  this  world  to  be  en- 
tertained, aAd  divert  themselves  with  its  still  fresh  and  va- 
rious rarities.  We  are  deeply  thoughtful  because  we  cannot 
deny  onrsetves  and  bear  the  cross;  and  have  not  learned 
to  endure  hardships,  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ  Jisus. '  Our 
shoulders  are  not  yet  fitted  to  their  burthen.  Some  perhaps 
think  themselves  too  considerable,  and  persons  of  too  great 
value  to  be  sufferers.    I  am  too  good,  my  rank  too  high,  my 
circumstances  too  little  val^r.   iience,  contempt,  disgrace, 
and  other  more  sensibly  pmching  hardships  are  reckoneu 
unsuitable  for  them,  and  only  to  be  endured  by  oersons  of 
lower  quality;  so  that  the  very  thoughts  of  sunering  are 
themselves  unsnfferalde.  Whereupon,  when  the  exigency 
of  the  case  urges,  and  they  can  no  way  decline,  they  can- 
fiot  but  think  strange  of  the  fiery  trial,  and  count  a  strange 
thing  is  happened  to  them.    The  matter  was  veiy  unfa- 
miliar unto  Uieir  thoughts,  and  they  are  a.s  heifers  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  this  yoke.  And  now,  upon  the  near  pros- 
pect of  so  frightful  a  spectacle  as  an  unavoidable  suffering, 
^  mighty  resistless  torrent  of  most  turbid  thoughts  breaks 
in  upon  tliem  at  once.  And  they  are  (as  a  surprised  camp) 
all  m  confusion:  sorrowful,  fearful,  discontentful,  repi- 
ning, amazed  thoughts  do  even  overwhelm  and  deluge 
their  souls.    And  all  these  thoughts  do  even  proceed  from 
want  of  thinking.  They  think  too  much  now,  because  be- 
fore they  thought  too  little.    Whereas  did  we  labour  by 
<legree  to  frame  our  spirits  to  it,  to  reconcile  our  minds  to 
a  suffering  state,  (as  they  do  horses  intended  for  war,  by  a 
drum  beaten  under  their  nose,  a  pistol  discharged  or  trum- 
pet sounded  at  their  very  ear,)  did  we  inure  ourselves 
much  to  think  of  suffering,  but  yet  to -think  little  and  di- 
minish ingly  of  iU  and  little  of  ourselves,  who  may  be  the 
sufferers;  I  am  (sure)  not  better  than  those  that  have  suf- 
fered before  me  in  former  times,  such  as  "  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy;"  we  should  be  in  a  good  measure 
prepared  for  whatever  can  come,  and  so  not  be  very 
thoughtfiil  about  any  thing  that  shall. 

IL  That  thouffhtfnlneflb  is  forbidden  too  whkh  tends  to 
eril,  such  as  hatn  an  evil  tendency. 

1.  Such  as  tends  to  evil  n^patively,  that  is,  to  no  eood  ; 
all  that  it  to  no  purpose.  For  we  are  apt  when  we  see  things 
go  otherwise  than  we  would  have  tnem,  to  exercise  our 


contriving  thoughts  as  deeply  as  if  we  were  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  had  them  in  our  owB  hand  and  power,  and 
covld  at  length  turn  the  stream  this  way  or  that.  But  do 
we  not  busy  ourselves  about  matters  all  the  while  wherein 
we  can  do  nothing?  When  things  are  out  of  our  power, 
are  not  of  thfe  rh  ^*  ^n,  belong  not  tons,  are  without  our 
reach,  and  we  can  have  no  influence  upon  them  this  way 
or  that,  yet  we  are  prone  over-eamestfy  to  concern  our- 
selves. And  as  men  (in  that  bodily  exercise)  when  the 
bowl  is  out  of  their  hands  variously  writhe  and  distort 
their  bodies,  as  if  they  could  eovern  its  motion  by  those 
odd  and  riaiculous  motions  of  theirs ;  so  are  we  apt  to 
distort  our  minds  into  uncouth  shapes  and  postures,  to  as 
little  purpose,  more  pernicious,  and  upon  a  true  account 
not  less  ridiculous.  As  our  Saviour  warns  us  to  beware 
of  idle  words,  such  as  can  do  no  work,  Tas  the  Greek  im- 
ports,) so  we  should  count  it  disalloweo  us  too,  (for  the 
same  reason,)  to  think  idle  thoughts.  The  thoughtfulness 
our  Saviour  intends  to  forbid,  you  see  how  he  character- 
izes, such  as  will  not  add  a  cubit,  nor  alter  the  case  one 
way  or  other,  i  e.  that  is  every  way  useless  to  valuable  or 
good  purposes.  The  thinking  power  is  not  given  us  to  be 
used  m  vain ;  especially,  whereas  it  might  be  employed 
about  matters  of  fjreat  importance  to  us  at  the  same  time. 
Which  serves  to  introduce  a  further  character  of  undue 
thoughtfulness,  vtz. 

2.  Such  as  tends  to  divert  us  from  our  present  duty. 
Our  minds  are  not  infinite,  and  cannot  comprehend  all 
things  at  once.  We  are  wont  so  to  excuse  our  not  having 
attended  to  what  another  was  stLjing  to  us,  that  truly  we 
were  thinking  on  somewhat  else.  Which  is  a  good  excuse, 
if  neither  the  person  nor  thing  deserved  more  regard  from 
us.  But  if  what  was  propoundeji  were  somewhat  we 
ought  to  attend  to,  'tis  plain  we  were  diverted  by  thinking 
on  what,  at  that  time,  we  ought  not.  When  men  are  so 
amused  with  their  own  thoughts  that  they  are  put  into  a 
state  of  suspense,  and  interruption  from  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  their  calling,  as  Christians,  or  men,  or  wnen  their 
thoughts  nm  into  confusion,  and  are  lost  as  to  their  pre- 
sent work,  such  are  certainly  forbidden  thoaehts:  when 
they  think  of  every  thing  but  what  they  should  think  of. 
A  few  passant  thoughts  would  surely  serve  turn  for  what 
is  not  my  business.  I  have  business  of  g^y  own  that  is 
constant,  and  most  be  minded  at  all  times,  be  they  what 
they  will.  But  when  the  times  generally  do  not  please  us, 
upon  every  less  grateful  emergency  we  ovetdo  it  in  think- 
ing !  'Tis  rational  and  manly  to  behave  ourselves  in  the 
world  as  those  that  have  a  concern  in  it,  under  the  com- 
mon Ruler  of  it,  tbad  for  him ;  and  not  to  be  negligent 
observers  how  things  go  in  reference  to  his  great  and  all- 
comprehending  interest.  But  the  fault  is,  that  our  thoughts 
are  apt  to  be  too  intense,  and  run  into  excess ;  that  we  crowd 
and  inrong  ourselves  with  thoughts,  and  think  too  much  to 
think  well,  consider  what  others  do  or  do  not ;  that  we 
allow  no  place  nor  room  for  thoughts  what  we  are  to  dc 
ourselves,  even  in  the  way  of  Siat  our  constant  duty, 
which  no  times,  nor  state  or  things,  can  alter  or  makedis- 

f reusable :  i.  ^  to  pray  continually  with  cheerful  trust :  to 
ive  in  the  love,  fear,  and  service  of  God:  to  work  out  our 
own  salvation :  to  seek  the  things  that  are  above :  to  go- 
vern and  cultivate  our  own  spirits :  to  keep  our  hearts 
with  all  diligence :  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  to  others, 
Ac.  As  to  these  things  we  stand  astonished,  and  as  men 
d^at  cannot  find  their  hands.  We  should  endeavour  to  range 
and  methodize  our  thoughts,  to  reduce  them  mto  some 
order,  (which  a  crowd  admits  not,)  that  we  may  have  them 
distinctly  applicable  to  the  several  occasions  of  the  human 
and  Christian  life.  And  with  which  useflil  order  whatever 
consists  not,  we  should  reckon  is  sinful  and  forbidden. 

3.  Such  as  not  only  confounds,  but  torments  the  mind 
within  itself,  gives  it  mward  torture,  distracts  and  racks  it, 
as  the  word  in  the  text  more  peculiarly  signifies,  Of<pi/iv«ry,) 
to  pluck  and  rend  a  thing  in  pieces,  part  from  part,  one 
piece  fVom  another.  Such  a  thoughtfulness  as  doth  tear  a 
man's  soul,  and  sever  it  from  itself  There  is  another 
word  of  very  erophatical  import  too  which  il  used  in  for- 
bidding^  the  same  evil,  (LuKe  xii.  29.)  n>i  ficrcwpf/coAr,.  be 
not  in  suspense,  do  not  hover  as  meteors,  do  not  let  your 
minds  hang  as  in  the  air,  in  apendulous,  uncertain,  unquiet 
posture;  or  be  not  of  an  inconsistent  mind,  as  a  criiica* 
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-writer  phrases  itj*  or,  as  ve  may  add,  that  agrees  not, 
that  falls  cm  and  fights  with  itself,  that  with  its  own  agi- 
tatiuns  sets  itself  on  fire,  as  meteors  are  said  to  do. 
Thoughts  there  are  that  prove  as  fire-brands  to  a  man's 
soul,  or  as  darts  and  arrows  to  his  heart,  that  serve  to  no 
other  purpose  but  to  inflame  and  wound  hinL  And  when 
they  are  about  such  things  (those  less-considerable  events 
of  to-morrow^  that  all  this  might  as  well  have  been 
spared,  and  when  we  disquiet  ourselves  in  vain,  it  cannot 
be  without  great  iniquity.  God,  who  hath  greater  domi- 
nion over  us  ^han  we  have  of  ourselves,  though  he  dis- 
quiet our  spirits  for  great  and  important  ends ;  put  us  to 
undergo  much  smart  and  torture  in  our  own  minds,  caused 
us  to  &  pricked  to  (he  heart,  and  wounded,  in  order  to  our 
cure,  and  hath  appointed  a  state  of  torment  for  the  incu- 
rable; yet  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the 
children  of  men.  'Tis  a  thing  he  wills  not  for  itself. 
Those  greater  ends  make  it  nece^ary,  and  put  it  without 
the  oompa.ss  of  an  indifferent  choice.  Much  less  should 
we  choose  our  own  torment,  as  it  were,  for  torment's  sake, 
or  admit  thoughts  which  serve  for  no  other  purpose.  'Tis 
undutifui ;  because  we  are  not  our  own ;  we  violate  and 
discompose  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  where  since 
he  vouchsafes  to  dwell,  we  should  as  much  as  in  us  is 

Srovide  he  may  have  an  entirely  peaceful  and  undisturbed 
welling.  'Tis  unnatural,  because  'tis  done  to  ourselves. 
A  felony  de  se.  Whoever  hated  his  own  flesh  t  No  man 
cuts  and  wounds  and  mangles  himself,  but  a  madman, 
irho  is  then  not  himself,  is  outed  and  divested  of  himself. 
He  must  be  another  thing  from  himself,  ere  he  can  do 
such  acts  of  violence  even  to  the  bodily  part  How  mnch 
more  valuable,  and  nearer  us.  and  more  ourself,  is  our 
mind  and  spirit  t  But  this  is  the  case  in  the  matter  of  in- 
ordinate thoughts  and  care.  We  breed  the  worms  that  gnaw 
and  corrode  our  hearts.  Worms  I  yea  the  serpents,  the 
vultures,  the  bears  and  lions.  Our  own  fancies  are  the 
creators  of  what  doth  thus  raven  and  prey  upon  ourselves. 
Onr  own  creature  reacts  and  devours  us. 

4.  Such  as  deludes  divine  consolation,  so  that  we  can- 
not relish  the  comforts  God  affords  us,  to  make  our  duties 
pleasant,  and  our  afflictions  tolerable :  or  is  ready  to  afibrd. 
In  the  multitude  of  my  thouffhts  within  me,  thy  comforts 
delight  my  soul,  Psal.  xciv.  19.  Those  thoughbi,  if  they 
were  afflicting  and  troublesome,  they  were  not  so  without 
some  dtte  measure  or  limit,  while  they  did  not  so  fill  the 
whole  soul  as  to  exclude  so  needful  a  mixture.  But  how 
intolerably  sinful  a  state  is  it  when  the  soul  is  so  filled, 
and  taken 'up,  prepossessed  already,  with  its  own  black 
thoughts,  that  there,  is  no  room  for  better !  And  its  self- 
created  cloud  is  so  thick  and  dark  that  it  resists  the  hea- 
venly beams,  and  admits  them  not  in  the  ordinary  way  to 
enter  and  insinaate.  When^the  disease  defies  the  remedy, 
and  the  soul  refuses  to  be  comforted,  as  Psal.  Ixxvii.  3. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  Psalmist's  case ;  not  that  he 
took  up  an  explicit,  formed  resolution  against  being  com- 
forted, but  that  the  present  habit  of  his  mind  and  spirit 
was  such  that  it  did  not  enter  with  him ;  and  that  the  usual 
course  did  not  succeed  in  order  to  it;'  for  it  follows,  "I 
thought  on  GKkI  and  was  troubled,"  which  needs  not  to  be 
understood  so,  as  if  the  thoughts  of  God  troubled  him, 
but  though  he  did  think  of  God  he  was  )ret  troubled.  The 
thoughts  of  God  were  not  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  but  the 
ineffectual  means  of  his  relief.  Still  he  was  troubled  not- 
withstanding he  thought  of  God,  not  because.  For  you 
see  he  was  otherwise  troubled,  and  says,  "  In  the  day  of 
my  trouble  I  sought  the  Lord."  He  took  the  course  which 
was  wont  not  to  fail,  but  his  mind  was  so  foil  of  troublous 
thoughts  before,  that  when  he  remembered  God,  it  proved 
but  a  weak  essay.  The  strength  of  his  soul  was  pre-en- 
gaged the  other  wav,  and  the  stream  was  too  violent  to  be 
checked  by  that  feebler  breath  which  he  now  only  had  to 
oppose  it.  Though  Gkxl  can  arbitrarily,  and  often  doth, 
put  forth  that  power  as  to  break  and*  scauer  the  cloud, 
and  make  all  clear  up  on  a  sudden ;  yet  also,  often,  he 
withholds  in  some  displeasure  that  more  potent  influence, 
and  leaves  things  to  follow,  with  us,  their  own  natural 
course ;  lets  our  own  sin  correct  us,  and  suffers  us  to  feel 
the  smart  of  our  own  rod.  For  we  should  have  withstood 
beginnings,  and  have  been  more  early  in  applying  the 


remedy  before  things  had  coma  to  this  ill  pass.  Btfeause 
we  did  not,  when  we  better  could,  set  ourselves  to  coa- 
sider,  and  strive  and  pray  eflfectually,  the  distemper  of  our 
spirits  is  now  grown  to  that  height  that  we  would  and 
cannot.  In  that  great  distress  which  befell  David  at  Zik- 
lag,  when  he  fincb  his  goods  riflad,  his  nearest  relatives 
made  captives,  that  city  itself,  the  place  of  his  repose,  the 
solace  or  his  exile,  reduced  to  a  mmoos  heap ;  hjs  guard, 
his  friends,  the  companions  of  his  flight,  ana  partakers  of 
all  bis  troubles  and  dangers,  become  his  dangerous  ene- 
mies, for  they  mutiny  and  conspire  against  him,  and 
speak  of  stonmg  him ;  the  common  calamity  imbitters 
their  spirits,  and  they  are  ready  to  fly  upon  him,  as  if  he 
bad  done  the  Amalekite's  part,  been  the  common  enemy, 
and  the  author  of  all  that  mischief;  in  this  most  perplexiag 
case  he  was  Quicker  in  taking  the  proper  course,  imme^ 
diately  turns  nis  thoughts  upwards  while  they  were  flexi- 
ble and  capable  of  being  directed,  and  comforted  himself 
in  the  Lord  his  God.  All  that  afflicting  thoughtfolness 
which  is  the  consequent  of  our  neglecting  seasonable  en- 
deavours to  keep  our  minds  under  government  and  re- 
straint, while  they  are  yet  governable ;  and  which  here- 
upon renders  the  consolations  of  God  small,  and  tasteless 
to  us,  is  certainly  of  the  prohibited  sort. 

5.  Such  as  tends  to  put  us  on  a  sinful  coarse  for  the 
avoiding  dangers  that  threaten  us.  When  we  think  of 
sinning  to  day,  lest  we  should  suffer  to-morrow.  If  it  be 
but  one  particular  act  of  sin  by  which  we  would  free  our- 
selves from  a  present  danger,  or  much  more  if  our  thoughts 
tempt  and  solicit  us  to  a  course  of  anostac^,  which  (Fsal. 
Ixxxv.  8.)  is  a  returning  to  foUy.  The  thmg  now  speaks 
itself,  the  thought  of  foolishness  is  sin,  Prov.  xxiv.  9. 
When  upon  viewing  the  state  of  afiSiirs  a  man's  thouf^ 
shall  suggest  to  him,  I  can  never  be  safe  I  perceive  in  this 
way;  great  calamities  threaten  the  profession  I  have 
hitherto  been  of.  And  hence  he  begins  to  project  the 
changing  his  religion,  to  meditate  a  revolt.  In  this  case 
deliberasse  est  desdvisse.  A  disloyal  thought  hath  in  it  the 
nature  of  the  formed  evil  to  which  it  tends.  Here  is  se- 
minal apostacy.  The  cockatrice  egg,  long  enough  hatch- 
ed, becomes  a  serpent ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  crushed 
betimes.  A  man's  heart  now  begins  sinfully  to  tenapt  hiin, 
(as  he  is  never  tempted  with  efifect,  till  he  be  led  away  by  his 
own  heart  and  enticed,  James  i.  14.)  And  now  is  the  con- 
ception of  that  sin,  which,  being  finished,  is  eventually 
mortal,  and  brings  forth  death, «.  15. 

6.  Such  as  tends  unto  visible  dejectian  and  despondency, 
such  as  in  the  course  of  our  walking  shall  make  a  show, 
and  express  itself  to  the  discouragement  of  the  friends  of 
religion  or  the*  triumph  of  its  enemies.  It  may  be  read  in 
a  man's  countenance' many  times  when  he  is  unduly 
thoughl/nl.  Cares  furrow  his  face,  and  form  his  depon- 
ments.  His  looks,  hiis  mien,  his  behaviour,  show  a 
thoughtful  sadness. 

Now  when  such  appearances  exceed  our  remaining  con- 
stant cause  of  visible  cheerfulness,  the  thoughtfulncss 
whence  they  proceed  cannot  but  be  undue  and  sinful. 
As  when  the  ill  aspect  of  affairs  on  our  interests  clothes 
our  faces  with  fear  and  sorrow ;  our  countenances  are 
fallen,  and  speak  our  hearts  sunk :  so  that  we  even  tell  the 
world  we  despair  of  our  cause  and  our  God.  This,  be- 
sides the  distrust,  which  is  the  internal  evil  spoken  of 
before,  tends  to  a  very  pernicious  effect;  to  confirm  the 
atheistical  world,  to  give  them  the  day,  to  say  with  them 
the  same  thing,  and  yield  them  the  matter  of  their  impious 
boast.  There  is  no  help  for  them  in  God.  And  all  this, 
when  there  is  a  true  unchangeable  reason  for  the  contrary 
temper  and  deportment.  For  still  that  one  thing  "  the 
Lord  reigns,"  hath  more  in  it  to  fortify  and  strengthen  onr 
hearts  and  compose  us  to  cheerfulness,  and  oug^ht  to  sig- 
nify more  with  us  to  this  purpose,  than  all  the  ill  am>ear^ 
ances  of  things  in  this  world  can  do  to  our  rational  dejec- 
tion. The  Ps&lmist  (Psal.  xcvi.  11,  ISf,  13.)  reckons  aU  the 
world  should  ring  of  it,  that  the  whole  creation  should  par- 
take from  it  a  difi^si ve  joy.  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  ana  let 
the  earth  be  glad ;  let  the  sea  roar  and  the  fulness  there- 
of; let  the  field  be  jovfUl,  and  all  that  is  therein ;  then 
shall  all  the  trees  or  the  wood  rejoice  before  the  Lx>rd, 
for  he  Cometh,  he  cometh   to  judge  the  earth,  Ac* 
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>  He  aeeonntsvll  the  universe  should  even  be  clothed  here- 
upon with  a  smiling  verdure.  And  what  %  are  we  only  to 
except  ourselves,  and  be  an  anomalous  sort  of  creatures  1 
shall  we  not  partake  in  that  common  dutiful  ioVj  and  fall 
into  concert  with  the  adoring  loyal  chorus  %  w  ill  we  cut 
ourselves  off  from  this  gladsome  obsequious  throng  1  And 
what  should  put  a  pleasant  face  and  aspect  upon  the  whole 
world,  shall  it  only  leave  our  faces  covered  with  clouds, 
and  a  monmfhl  sadness  % 

Brieflv,  that  we  may  sum  up  the  evil  of  this  prohibited 
thougbtmlness.  as  it  is  to  be  estimated  from  its  ill  effects 
to  which  it  tends,  whatsoever,  in  that  kind,  hath  a  tendency 
either  dishonourable  and  injurious  to  God,  or  hurtful  to 
ourselves,  we  are  to  reckon  into  this  class,  and  count  it 
forbidden  us.  Wherefore  it  remains  that  we  go  on  the 
other  ^rt  of  the  intended  discourse,  viz, 

II.  The  enforcement  of  the  prohibition.  For  which 
i  we  shall  take  into  consideration  the  following  part 


of  the  verse;  "  To-morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  itself:  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
The  evil  forbidden  is  carefulness  aliout  the  future,  as  we 
read  it,  taldng  thought,  which  is  a  more*  general  expres- 
sion than  the  Greek  word  doth  amount  to.  All  thinking 
is  not  caring.  This  is  oue  special  sort  of  thoughts  that  is 
here  forbidden,  careful  thoughts,  and  one  special  sort  of 
care,  not  about  duty  but  event,  and  about  event  wherein  it 
doth  not  depend  upon  our  duty,  that  is,  considered  ab- 
stractly from  it ;  and  so  the  thing  intended  is,  that  -doing 
all  that  lies  within  the  compass  of  our  duty  to  promote  any 
good  event,  or  tp  hinder  bad,  that  then  we  should  cease 
tram  solicitude  about  the  success.  From  such  solicitude, 
most  especially,  as  shall  be  either  distrustful,  or  disquiet- 
ing, or  more  generalljr,  that  shall  be,  any  way,  either  in- 
jurious to  God,  or  prejudicial  to  ourselves. 

Now  for  the  pressing  of  this  matter  upon  our  practice, 
these  subjoined  words  may  be  apprehended  to  carry,  either 
but  one  and  the  same  argument,  in  both  the  clauses;  or 
else  two  distinct  ones ;  according  as  the  former  shall  be 
diversely  understood.    For, 

1.  These  words,  "  To-morrow  shall  take  care  for  the 
things  of  itself,"  are  understood  by  some  to  carry  but  this 
sense  with  them,  q.  d. "  To-morrow  will  bring  its  own  cares 
with  it,  and  those  perhap  afflicting  enough,  and  which  will 
give  you  sufficient  trooole  when  the  day  comes.  To-mor- 
row will  oblige  you  to  be  careful  about  the  things  thereof, 
and  find  you  business  and  molestation  enough."  Which 
is  but  the  same  thing  in  sense  with  what  is  imported  in  the 
following  words :  "  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof" 

2.  Or  else  those  former  words  may  be  understood  thus, — 
"  To-morrow  shall  take  care  for  the  things  of  itself;"  i.  e. 
"  to-morrow  and  the  things  of  to-morrow  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently cared  for  otherwise,  without  your  previous  care. 
There  is  one  that  can  do  it  sufficiently,  do  not  vou  imper- 
tiently  and  to  nq  purpot^e  concern  yourselves."  It  is  im- 
plied there  is  some  one  else  to  take  that  care,  whose  oroper 
Dusiness  it  is.  The  great  Gkxl  himself  is  meant,  though 
that  is  not  expressly  said,  the  design  being  but  to  exclude 
us ;  and  to  sav  who  should  not  take  care,  not  who  should. 
That  is  therefore  left  at  large,  and  expressed  with  that  in- 
differency,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  signify  to  us,  that  it 
was  no  matter  who  took  care  so  we  did  not.  That  we 
should  rather  leave  it  to  the  morrow  to  put  on  a  person  and 
take  care^  than  be  ourselves  concemea ;  that  whose  part 
soever  it  is,  it  was  none  of  ours.  A  form  of  speech  not 
unexampled  elsewhere  in  Scripture.  "  L«t  the  dead  burv 
their  dead,"  only  follow  thou  me ;  q.  d,  sure  somebody  will 
perform  that  part.  It  will  be  done  by  one  or  ^ther,  more 
properly  than  by  you,  who  have  devoted  )rourself  to  me, 
and  are  become  a  sacred  person  (not  permitted  by  the  law 
to  meddle  with  a  dead  boay,  as  a  learned  person  glosses 
upon  that  place.)  And,  in  common  speech,  especially  of 
superiors  to  inferiors,  such  antanadases  (as  the  figure  is 
called)  are  frequent.  And  the  same  word  used  over  again, 
when  m  the  repetition  (though  here  it  be  otherwise)  we  in- 
tend not  any  certain  sense ;  more  than  that  we  would,  with 
the  more  smartness  and  pungency,  repress  an  inclination 
we  observe  in  them  to  somewhat  we  would  not  "have  them 
do,  or  more  earnestly  press  the  thin^  we  would  have  done. , 
8o  that  we  need  not  in  that  expression  trouble  ourselves  to 
imagine  any  such  mystical  meaning,  as,  let  them  that  are 


dead  in  sin  bury  them  that  are  dead  for  sin;  or  that  it  is* 
tends  more,  than,  be  not  concerned  about  the  matter.  And 
to  show  the  absoluteness  of  the  command,  it  is  given  in  that 
form  of  words  that  it  might  be  understood  he  should  not 
cpncem  himself  about  that  business  in  any  case  whatso- 
ever, q.  d,  suppose,  what  is  not  likely,  that  there  were  none 
else  that  would  tatfe  care ;  or  none  but  the  dead  to  bury 
the  dead ;  yet  know,  that  at  this  time  I  have  somewhat  else 
to  do  for  you ;  when  it  is  in  the  aeantun«  tacitly  supposed, 
and  concealed,  that  the  matter  might  well  enough  oe  left 
to  the  care  of  others.  So  here,  while  it  is  silently  mtimaied 
that  the  things  of  the  morrow  shall  be  otherwise  sufficiently 
cared  for,  by  that  wise  and  mighty  Providence  that  go- 
verns all  things,  and  runs  through  all  time,  yet  our  intem- 
Serate  solicitude  is,  in  the  meantime,  so  absolutely  forbid- 
en,  that  we  are  not  to  be  allowed  in  it,  though  there  were 
none,  but  the  feigned  penson  of  to-morrow,  to  take  care  for 
what  should  then  occur.  Yet  the  main  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  concealed  intimation  all  the  while,  as  a  thing  whereof 
he  was  secure,  add  would  have  his  disciples  be  too,  that 
the  business  of  providing  for  the  morrow  would  be  doat 
sufficiently  without  them.  And  now  according  to  this 
sense  of  those  words,  there  are  two  distinct  considerations, 
c<»itained  in  this  latter  part  of  the  verse,  both  which  we 
shall  severally  make  use  of,  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  propdunded  by  our  Saviour,  viz.  the  pressing  of  what 
he  had  enjoined  in  the  former  part  of  the  vese.  And  we 
may  thus  distinctly  entitle  them,  the  unprofitableness  and 
the  hurtfulness  of  this  forbidden  care. 

1.  The  former  may  well  bear  that  title ;  the  inutUity  or 
unprofitableness  of  our  care.  To-morrow  shall  take  care 
for  the  things  of  itself,  i,  e:  they  shall  be  sufficiently  cared 
for  without  you.  Now  under  that  head  of  unprofitable* 
ness,  we  may  conceive  these  two  things  to  be  comprehend- 
ed :  viz,  I.  That  we  do  not  need  to  attempt  anything :  II. 
That  we  can  effect  nothing  by  that  prohibited  care  ofours: 
that  we  neither  need,  nor  (to  any  purpose)  can,  concern 
ourselves  about  such  matters. 

I.  "f  hat  we  do  not  need.  They  are  under  the  direction 
of  his  providence  v^o  can  manage  them  well  enough 
himself.  And  unto  this  head  several  things  do  belong, 
which  if  they  be  distinctly  considered,  will  both  discover 
and  highly  aggravate  that  offence  of  immoderate  theught- 
fulness.    As. 

1.  That,  through  that  needless  care  of  ours,  we  shall 
but  neglect  (as  was  formerly  said)  our  most  constant  in- 
dispensable duty.  That  will  not  be  done  as  it  ojight.  We 
should  study  to  be  quiet,  and  do  our  own  business,  as  is 
elsewhere  enjoined,  upon  another  account.  We  have  a 
duty  incumbent,  which,  what  it  is  we  are  told,  in  the  ge- 
neral, and  at  the  same  time  enconrafed  against  interrupt- 
ing care,  Psal.  xxxvii.  3.  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good, 
and  you  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  you  shall  be 
fed;  Some  perhaps  are  apt  to  have  manv  a  careful  thought 
of  this  sort.  "  Alas  1  We  are  afraid  the  condition  of  the 
land  may  be  such  as  we  shall  not  be  able  to  live  in  it." 
No,  ('tis  said,)  neyer  trouble  your  thoujghts  about  that. 
Only  neglect  not  your  own  part.  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and 
do  goold,  aind  'twill  be  well  enough. '  You  shall  dwell  m 
the  land,  and  verily  you  shall  be  fed. 

2.  We  shall  make  ourselves  busy-bodies  in  the  matters 
of  another.  (1  Pet.  iv.  15.)  as  it  were,  play  the  bishops  in 
another's  diocese,  as  the  word  there  imports.  We  shall 
but  be  over-officious,  and  undecently  pragmatical  in  inter- 
meddling. Our  great  care  should  tie,  when  we  count  upon 
suffering,  that  we  may  not  suffer  indecently,  or  with  dis- 
reputation, (in  their  account  who  are  fittest  to  judge,)  much 
less  injuriously  to  a  ^ood  cause,  and  a  good  conscience. 
Whioh  we  cannot  fail  to  do,  if  we  suffer  out  of  our  own 
place  and  station,  and  having  intruded  ourselves  into  the 
affairs  and  concerns  that  belong  to  the  management  of 
another  hand.    And, 

3.  It  is  to  be  considered  who  it  is  that  we  shall  affront, 
and  whose  province  we  invade  in  so  doingj  viz.  of  one 
that  can  well  enough  manage  all  the  affairs  or  to-morrow, 
and  of  all  future  time,  the  Lord  of  all  time,  in  whose  hands 
all  our  times  are,  and  all  time.  A  province  in  the  adminis- 
tration, whereof  th^re  is  no  danger  of  defect  or  error.  And, 

4.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  we  shall  do  so,  not  only 
without  a  call,  but  against  a  prohibition.    It  is  reckoneOi . 
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among  men,  a  rudeness,  to  intrade  into  the  aflbirs  of  ano- 
ther uninvited)  how  much  more  if  forbidden  1  ^  It  gives 
distaste  and  ofience ;  and  the  reason  is  plain,  for  it  implies 
a  supposition  of  their  weakness,  and  thai  they  are  not  able 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  themselves.  Ana  as  we  there- 
by cast  contenpt  upon  another,  so,  at  the  same  time,  we 
unduly  e^palt  and  magnify  ourselves,  as  if  we  understood 
better.  Such  a  eomparisoo  cannot  but  be  thought  odious. 
But  now  tike  this  as  ajn  addition  to  the  former  considera- 
tion, and  the  matter  rises  high,  and  carries  the  same  inti- 
mation with  it  in  reference  to  the  All-wise  and  Almig)ity 
God.  No,  is  not  he  likely  to  bring  matters  to  any  good 
pass  without  us  1  And  are  we  tl^erefore  so  concernedlv 
looking  over  the  shoulder,  thrusting  in  our  eye,  and  send- 
ing forth  our  cares  to  run  and  range  into  his  affairs  and 
business  1  This  is  a  wearisome  impertinence.  A  prudent 
man  would  not  endure  it. 

Nor  are  those  words  unapjrficable  to  this  purpose. "  Seems 
it  a  small  thing  to  you  to  weary  men,  but  you  will  weary 
my  God  also  V^  Isa.  vii.  13.  They  wet e  spoken  to  a  pur- 
pose not  unlike.  For  observe  the  occasion.  There  were 
at  that  time  the  two  kings  with  their  combined  power,  of 
Svria  and  Israel^  come  up  against  Jerusalem  and  the  house 
of  David,  meanmg  (he  king  Ahaz.  It  is  said  hereupon  of 
him,  and* the  people  with  him,  *'  Their  hearts  were  moved 
as  the  trees  ot  the  wood  are  moved  with  the  wind."  Full 
of  thoughti^  of  cares,  and  fears,  they  were,  no  doubt.  O  I 
what  will  become  of  this  matter  1  what  will  be  the  event  1 
And  the  prophet  comes  with  a  comfortable*  message  to 
them  from  God.  But  their  hearts  were  so  prepossessed 
with  their  own  fears,  it  signifies  nothing.  A  conurmation 
is  offered  and  reAised.  The  prelence  was,  he  would  not 
tempt  God  by  asking  a  sigd  even  when  he  was  bidden.  A 
hypocritical  pretence,  made  only  to  cover  a  latent  distrust. 
Thereupon,  saith  the  prophet,  is  it  a  small  thing  to  weary 
men,  (meaning  himself  who  was  but  the  messenger,)  but 
that  you  will  weary  my  Qod  also  1 1.  e,  who  sent  him ;  and 
who  went  not  about  to  put  the  affrighted  prince,  and  his 
people,  upon  any  thin^,  but  to  trust  him  and  be  ^uj^t  :•  no 
agitation  of  whose  minds  was  required  to  their  safety. 
They  are  not  directed,  as  if  all  lay  upon  them,  to  hold  a 
conneil,  and  eontrive  themselves  (at  tnis  time)  the  means 
of  their  preservation.  Nor  should  they,  with  disturbed 
minds.  I^either  are  we  (in  the  sense  that  iiath  been  given) 
required  or  allowed  to  use  o^r  care  in  reference  to  the 
things  of  to-morrow.  The  stress  of  affairs  lies  not  upon 
us.  The  events  that  belong  to  to-morrow,  or  the  iutur^ 
time,  whatever  it  be,  Will  be  broai^ht  about,  whether  we 
so  care  or  tare  not.  Our  anxiety  is  needless  in  the  case. 
What  will  not  to-morrow  come,  and  carry  all  its  events  in 
it  that  belong  |o  it,  without  us?  will  not  the  heavens  roll 
without  us  ?  and  the  sun  rise  and  set  ?  the  evening  come 
and  also  the  morn  1  the  days,  and  all  that  belong  to  the 
several  days  of  succeeding  time  1  will  not  all  be  brought 
about  without  pur  care,  think  we  1  how  was  it  before  we 
were  bom  1 

3.  There  is  also  comprehended  b^des,  under  that  head 
of  unprofitableness,  our  impotency  to  effect  any  thing  by 
our  care.  As  we  do  not  need,  so  nor  are  we  able.  That 
is  unprofitable,  which  will  not  serve  our  turn,  nor  do  our 
businete.  This  forbidden  care  leaves  things  but  as  we 
found  them.  'Tis  true,  that  may  be  some  way  useful  that 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  if  besides  that  no  necessity^, 
there  be  also  an  absolute  usefulness,  the  argument  is 
much  stronger.  AU  this  prohibited  care  of  ours  cannot 
contribute  any  thing  to  the  nindering  of  bad  events  or  pro- 
moting of  good.  And  that  neither  as  to  our  own  private 
affairs,  nor  (much  less)  as  to  those  that  are  of  public  con- 
cernment. 

1.  Not  as  to  our  own  priyate  affairs,  which  the  series  of 
our  Saviour's  discourse  nath  directed  reference  unto,  what 
we  shall  eat,  and  drink,  and  how  be  clothed ;  how  to  main- 
tain and  support  life,  and  add  to  our  days  and  the  comfort 
of  them.  We  cannot  add'ftis  said)  so  much  as  one  cubit 
(v.  2T)  to  our  stature.  So  we  read  that  word,  which  per- 
haps'(bv  th»way)  as  a  noted  expositor  observes,  may  better 
bereada^e.  The  word  signifies  both.  It  would  seem  in- 
deed something  an  enormous  addition  to  hare  a  cubit  add- 
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ed  to  the  stature  of  a  grown  man,  but  the  same  trord 
(^Xfirta)  signifying  alsoaggf  thataeems  here  the  fitter  trans- 
lation :  q.  d.  "  Wnich  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  inake 
the  least  addition  'to  his  own  time  1"  Nor  is  it  unusual  to 
speak  of  measures  of  that  kind,  in  relation  to  time,  as  a 
span,  a  hand-breadth,  and  the  like;  and  so  is  cubit  as  car 
pable  of  the  same  application.  Our  anxiety  can  neither 
add  more  or  less. 

2.  Much  less  can  it  influence  the  common  and  public 
affairs.  Our  solicitude,  what  will  become  of  these  things  1 
how  shall  the  Chn^tian  or  protestant  interest  subsist  1 
much  more  how  shall  it  ever  come  to  thrive  and  prosper 
in  the  world  1  so  low,  so  depressed  and  despised  as  it  may 
seem,  how  will  it  be  with  it  to-morrow,  or  hereafter  in 
future  tbne  1  what  doth  it  contribute  1  I  speak  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  prayer,  nor  of  a  dutiful,  affectionate  concern- 
edness,  that  excludes  not  a  cheerftil,  submissive  trust ;  and 
what  will  more  than  this  avail  1  If  we  add  more,  will  that 
addition  mend  the  matter ;  or  do  we  indeed  think,  when 
the  doing  of  our  duty  prevails  not,  that  our  anxiety  and 
care  beyond  our  duty  shall.  Can  that  change  times  and 
seasons,  and  mend  the  state  of  things  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day  1  Will  to-morrow  become,  by  means  of  it,  a  fairer 
or  a  earner  day,  or  be  without  it  a  more  stormy  one  1  We 
might  as  well  think  by  our  care  to  order  the  celestial  mo- 
tions, to  govern  the  tides,  and  retard  or  hasten  the  ebbs  and 
floods ;  or  by  our  breath  check  and  countermand  the  course 
of  the  greatest  rivers.  We,  indeed,  and  all  things  that 
time  contains  and  measures,  are  carried  as  in  a  swiit 
stream,  or  on  rapid  floods.  And  a  man  at  sea  might  as 
well  attempt,  by  thrusting  or  pulling  the  sides  of  the  ship 
that  carries  him,  to  hasten  or  slacken  its  motion,  as  we  l^ 
our  vexatious  care  to  check  or  alter  the  motions  of  Provi- 
dence this  way  or  that.  Do  we  think  to  posture  things 
otherwise  than  Gk>d  hath  done  1  Will  we  move  the  eai& 
A-om  its  centre  1  Where  will  we  find  another  earth  where- 
on to  set  onr  foot  1 

2.  We  have  to  consider  not  only  the  unprofitableness 
but  hurtfUlness  of  this  forbidden  care.  It  not  only  doch 
no  food,  but  it  is  sure  to  do  us  a  great  deal  of  harm.  That 
is  the  consideration  intimated  in  the  latter  words,  "  sufli- 
cient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof"  We  shall  but  accu- 
mulate evils  unto  ourselves  by  it  to  no  purpose.  Our  un- 
due solicitude  cannot  add  to  our  time  or  comforts,  (as  was 
said,)  but  it  may  much  diminish  and  detract  fhim  them. 
Whereas  every  several  day  that  passeth  may  have  enough 
in  it,  and  be  of  itself  sufficiently  fraught  with  perplexity, 
trouble,  and  sorrow.  All  that,  added  to  the  foregoing 
burden  of  excessively  careful  forethoughts,  may  over- 
whelm and  sink  us.  There  are  sundry  particular  con- 
siderations that  fall  in  here  also. 

1.  That  by  this,  means  we  shall  suffer  the  same  thing 
over  and  over,  which  we  needed  not  suffer  more  than 
once.  It  obtained  for  a  proverb  among  the  d  Arabians, 
"  An  affliction  is  but  one  to  him  that  suffers  it,  but  to  him 
that  with  fear  expects  it,  double."  I  shall  suffer  the  evil 
of  to-morrow  this  day  and  to-morrow  too.  Yea,  and  by 
this  course  I  may  bring  all  the  evil  of  all  my  future  time 
into  each  several  day,  and  may  suffer  the  same  afi9iction 
a  thousand  times  over,  which  the  benignity  of  providence 
meant  only  fofr  my  present,  exercise,  when  he  should  think 
it  most  fit  and  reasonable  to  lay  it  on. 

2.  I  may,  by  this  means,  suffer,  in  my  own  foreboding 
imi^ination,  many  things  that  really  I  shall  never  suffer 
at  lul,  for  the  events  may  never  happen,  the  forethoughts 
whereof  do  now  afflict  me.  And  what  a  foolish  thine  it  is 
to  be  troubled  before-hand  at  that  which  for  ought  I  know 
will  never  be,  and  to  make  a  certain  evil  of  an  uncertain ! 

3.  And  it  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  all  the  trouble 
I  suffer  in  this  kind  is  self-trouble.  We  therein  but  afflict 
ourselves.  And  it  adds  a  great  stin^  to  afiliction,  that  I  am 
the  author  of  it  to  myself.  For  besides  the  unnaturalness 
of  being  a  self-t6rmentor,  (which  was  formerly  noted,)  it  is 
the  more  afflicting,  upon  review,  by  how  much  more  easily 
it  was  avoidable.  We  are  stung  with  the  reflection  on  our 
own  folly,  as  any  man  is  apt  to  oe,  when  he  con^ders  his 
having  run  him.self  into  trouble.'Which  1^  an  ordinary  pru- 
dence he  might  have  escaped.  With  wfaiat  regret  may  one 
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look  back  vpon.  many  bre^past  days,  wherein  I  migbt  ha;re 
'ser7ed  God  with  cheenohiess  in  my  calling,  "  walking  in 
the  light  of  the  Lord,"  which  I  have  turned  into  days  of 
pensive  darkness  to  m3r$elf,  by  only  my  black  and  dismal 
thoaghts !  And  so  by  having  drawn  unjustly  the  .evils  of 
future  time  into  my  present  day,  I  come  to  draw  justly  the 
evils  of  my  former  tune  (and  of  a  worse  kind)  into  it  also. 
What  Qoi  inflicts  I  cannot  avoid,  but  am  patiently  to  sub- 
mit to  it^  which  carries  its  own  relief  in  it,  but  I  owe  no 
such  patience  to  myself,  for  having  foolishly  been  my  own 
af&icter,  with  needless  and  avoidable  trouble. 

4.  I  shall  suffer  hereby  in  a  more  grievous  kind  than  if 
only  the  feared  evil  had  actually  befallen  me.  It  being  the 
nature  of  external  evils  (which  the  prohibited  thoughtful- 
ness  chiefly  refers  to)  that  thev  commonly  alflict  more  in 
expectation  than  in  the  actual  sufiering  of  them,  (as  was 
a  wise  heathen's  observation,)  as  extemalgood  things  pb^ise 
more  in  the  expectation,  than  they  do  in  the  fruition :  when 
(as  he  also  observes)  as  to  the  good  and  evil  things  of  the 
contrary  kind,  the  case  is  contrary.  And  how  often  do  we 
find  those  evils,  in  the  bearme,  light,  and  to  have  little  in 
them,  that  looked  big,  seemed  formidable,  and  carried  a 
dreadful  appearance  with  them  at  a  distance  1  What  a  fear- 
ful thing  is  poverty  to  a  man's  imagination,  and  yet  who 
live  merrier  lives  than  beggars  1     We  therefore,  by  this 
anticipation,  sufier  in  a  worse  kind.     And  if  we  do  not 
make  an  affliction  of  no  affliction,  we  make  of  a  lighter 
one  a  more  grievous.  We  turn  a  future  outward  affliction 
into  a  present  inward  and  mental  one.  The  affliction  of  for- 
bidden care  falls  upon  the  mind,  whereas  the  object  of  that 
care  is  only  an  affliction  to  the  Outward  man.  How  much 
more  of  suneiing  is  an  intelligent  spirit  capable  of,  than  a 
mere  lump  of  animated  flesh  or  clay  1   Can  my  body  ever 
feel  so  much  as  my  soul  can  1  Pleasure  and  pain  are  alwajrs 
commensarate  to  the  principles  of  life  by  wnich  we  are  ca- 
pable of  the  one  or  tne  other.    How  unspeakably  greater 
are  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  than  those  of  the  body !  and 
so,  consequently,  are  mental  afflictions  than  corporal.  The 
providence  of  Gk)d,  it  may  be,  intends  some  affliction  >  to 
our  outer  man  to-morrow  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  our  ex- 
pectations and  anxious  thoughts  are  torturing  dUr  spirits 
to-day,  while,  perhaps,  we  have  burden  enough  otherwise. 
5.  And  as  the  affliction  of  anxious  forethought  and  care 
is  more  grievous  in  the  kind,  so  it  is  likely  to  be  very  in- 
tense in  the  degree  of  that  kind ;  beyond  what  the  other 
sort  of  affliction  may  be.    For  whereas  the  other  may  be, 
more  directly,  from  God,  and  this  (as  was  said)  from  my- 
self.   Gk)d  afflicts  with  wisdom,  mercy,  and  moderation. 
But  this  self-affliction  proceeds  from  the  wanr  of  prudence, 
and  is  without  mercy.    So  that  the  moderating. principles 
are  wanting.    Men,  commonly,  know  no  limit  or  measure 
in  their  thus  afflicting  themselves :  never  think  it  enough. 
Their  own  passions  are  their  tormentors,  which,  havmg 
broke  loose  from  under  the  government  of  their  reason  and 
prudence,  run  into  wild  rage  and  fury.   What  a  misery  is 
li  to  have  fierce  creatures  preying  upon  usi!  Gk>d  would 
never  use  us  so  unmercifWly  as  we  do  ourselves.  Or,  if  he 
snfler  wicked  men  to  be  our  afflictors,  that  know  no  pity, 
they  cannot  reach  our  spirits:  and  his  mercy  towards  ui^ 
is  still  the  same.  He  can  restrain  or  overrule  them  at  plea- 
sure ;  or  infuse  such  consolations,  as,  when  we  are  thus 
afflicting  ourselves,  we  cannot  expect;  and  which  that  self- 
affliction  doth  naturally  exclude.   'Tis  unconceivable  what 
evils  we  superadd  to  our  ovm  days,  beyond  that  which  he 
counts  sufficient.    Nor  do  we  design  our  own  good  in  it, 
as  he  doth  when  he  afflicts.    Whicn  design  and  end  mea- 
sure and  limit  the  means,  that  they  may  not  exceed  the 
proportion  requisite  thereto. 

6.  All  this  superadded  evil  we  bring  upon  ourselves 
against  a  rule,  (which  is  fit  to  be  again  noted,)  for  both  the 
considerations  that  are  subjoined  must  be  considered,  as 
relative  to  the  prec^t.  We  break  first  the  law,  before  we 
break  our  own  peace.  Our  Redeemer  and  Lord  hath  in- 
terposed his  autnority,  a^  a  bar  against  our  troubling  our- 
selves; and  so  fenced  our  peace  and  comfort  for  us,  that 
ye  have  no  way  to  come  at  our  own  trouble,  but  by  break- 
ing through  the  boundary  of  this  law.  This  then  is  a  very 
p«tilent  addition  to  the  evil  of  this  day^  that  we  draw  upon 
miselves  l^  our  taking  thought  for  to-m&rrow.  For  we 
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mingle  the  evil  of  sin  with  that  of  aflUetum.  We  d«al  rery 
ill  with  ourselves  in  this,  to  taint  our  affliction  with  so  fdtd 
a  thing ;  which  might  have  been  mere  affliiction  without 
that  imbittering  accursed  mixture. 

Audit  is  to  be  considered,  that  this  draws  a  consequence 
with  it ;  (besides  the  depraving  nature  of  sin,  and  the  cor- 
roding nature,  especially,  of  this  sin ;)  'tis,  as  it  is  sin, 
punishable.  And  so,  as  we  bring  the  evil  of  u^mortovr 
mto  this  day,  we  may  bring  ihe  evil  of  this  day  into  to* 
morrow.  God  may  be  onended.  and  frown  UMnorraw, 
because  we  were  no  more  apt  to  be  gowrned  by  him  to- 
day. And  as  we  drew  an  imaginary  cloud  from  the  next 
day  into  this,  it  may,  the  next,  return  upon  ui  in  a  real 
storm.  But  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  it  mghly  aggravates 
the  matter  that, 

7.  We  herein  oflend,  not  only  against  the  justice  of  the 
law,  but  against  the  mercy  of  it^the  kindness,  eoodneas. 
and  compassion  imported  in  it.  This,  as  it  was  miinmtea 
before,  so  needs  to  be  more  deeply  considered  by  itself.  It 
ought  indeed  to  be  acknowledged  concerning  the  general 
frame  and  system  of  all  the  divine  laws,. that  they  are 
visibly,  and  with  admirable  suitableness,  contrived  for  the 
good  and  felicity  of  mankind,  and  seem  but  obligations 
upon  us  to  be  happy.  Such  *  as  in  the  keeping  whereof 
there  is  great  reward.  And,  in  this  particular  one,  how 
otservably  hath  our  Lord  as  it  were  studied  our  quiet, 
and  the  repose  of  our  minds !  '  How  (especiaUy)  doth  the 
benignity  and  dndness  of  the  holy  Lawgiver  appear  in  it ! 
upon  comparing  this  consideration  with  the  precept  itself. 
Take  no  thought  for  to-morrow,  sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  eVU  of  it:  q.  d.  I  would  not  have  vou  over-burdened ; 
I  would  have  you  b^  without  care.  It  imports  a  tender- 
ness of  our  present  comfort ;  which  he  many  other  ways 
expresses  or  our  future  safety  and  blessedness :  g.  d^l 
would  have  yon  go  comfortably  through  this  world",  where 
you  are  in  a  pilgrimage  and  a  wayfaring  oondiliott ;  I 
would  not  hav£  you  oppressed,  nor  ypui  spirits  bowed 
down  with  too  heavy  a  burden.  And  'tis  elsewhere  incul- 
cated :  Casting  all  care  on  him,  for  he  careth  for  you,  I 
Pet.  V.  7.  In  nothing  be  careful,  (Phil.  iv.  6.)  but  in  all 
things  let  your  request  be  made  known  to  God,  with 
thanksgiving:  and  the^peace  of  Qod  (so  il  immediately 
follows)  whicn  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  youf 
hearts  and  minds.  Commit  thy  way  to  the  Lord,  devolve 
it  on  him,  as  the  word  si^ifies,  Psal.  xxxvii.  5.  trust  all  ia 
him,  and  he  will  bring  it  to  pass.  If  we  be  so  wise  as  to 
observe  his  rule  and  .design,  we  shall  be  wise  for  our- 
selves. And^that  tranquillity  and  calmness  of  spirit,  which 
many  heathens  have  so,  highly  magnified,  and  which  their 
philosophy  sought,  our  religion  will  possess  and  enjoy.-  But 
if  we  neglect  and  disregard  him  herein,  we  shall  bring  an 
evil  into  to-day  that  neither  belongs  to  this  day,  nor  to  any 
other.  It  is  true  indeed,  Qod  doth  often  point  us  out  the 
day,  wherein  we  must  sufier  such  and  such  external  evils, 
and  as  it  were  say  to  us,  "  Now  is  your  day  of  snfifering.'' 
Sometimes  by  his  providence  alone,  when  I  have  no  way 
of , escape ;  sometimes  by  the  concurrence  of  his  word  and 
providence,  when  the  one  hens  me  in  on  the  one  hand, 
the  other  on  the  other.  He  hath  now  set  me  a  day  for  suf- 
fering, in  this  or  that  kind ;  but  none  for  sinning  in  this 
kind,  nor  in  any  othar.  Why  shall  I  draw  in  evils  to  this 
day,  from  to-morrow,  that  belong  neither  to  this  day  nor 
to-morrow. 

The  sum  is,  whether  we  regard  our  innocency  or  our 
peace,  whether  we  would  express  reverence  to  God,  or  a 
due  regard  to  ourselves.  If  we  woulo  do  the  part  either 
of  pious  and  religious  or  of  rational  and  prudent  men,  we 
are  to  lay  a  restraint  upon  ourselves  in  this  matter.  Have  ■ 
we  nothing  to  employ  our  thoughts  about,  that  concerns  us 
more  1  nothing  wherein  we  may  use  them  to  better  pur- 
pose 1  Is  there  nothing  wherein  we  are  more  left  at 
liberty  1  or  nothing  about  which  we  are  more  bound  ia 
duty  to  think  ?  Unless  we  reckon  that  thohghts  are  abso- 
lutely free,  and  that  we  may  use  our  thinking  poweis  as  we 
please ;  and  that  the  divine  government  doth  not  extend  to 
our  minds ;  (which  if  it  do  not,  we  confound  God's  go- 
ernment,  and  n&an's,  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  internal 
sin  and  duty,  and  of  the  first  and  most  radical  dififerences 
of  moral  good  and  evil ;)  we  can  never  justify  ourselves  in 
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saeh  a  range  of  thoughts  and  cares,  as  this  we  hare  been 
speaking  of.  And  'tis  rery  anre&sonahle  to  continue  a 
coarse  we  cannot  justify.  A  transient  action  done  against 
a  formed  judgment  would  be  reflected  on  with  regret  and 
shame  by  such  as  are  not  arrived  to  that  pitch  as  not  to 
care  what  they  do.  But  to  persist  in  a  condemned  course 
of  actions,  must  much  more  argue  a  profligate  conscience, 
enfeebled  and  mortified  to  that  degree  as  to  hare  little 
sense  left  of  right  and  wrong.  Where  it  is  so,  somewhat 
else  is  requisite  to  a  cure,  than  mere  representing  the  evil 
of  that  course.  What  that  can  do  hath  been  tried  already. 
And  when  men  have  been  once  used  to  victory  over  their 
own  judgments  and  consciences,  every  former  defeat 
makes  the  next  the  easier ;  till  at  length,  light  and  con- 
science becomes  such  contemptible  baffled  things,  as  to  sig- 
nify nothing  at  all,  to  the  governing  of  practice,  this  way 
or  that. 

The  only  thing  that  can  work  a  redress,  is  to  get  the 
temper  of  our  spirits  cured';  which  will  mightily  facilitate 
the  work  and  Dusiness  of  conscience,  and  is  necessary, 
even  where  it  is  most  lively  and  vigorous.  For  to  be  only 

Saick  at  discerning  what. we  should  be,  and  do,  signifies 
ttle  against  a  disinclined  heart.  Therefore  for  the  recti- 
fying of  that,  and  that  our  inclinations,  as  well  as  our  judg- 
ments, may  concur,  and  fall  'in  with  pur  duty  in  this 
matter,  I  will  only  recommend  in  order  hereto  by  way  of 
direction  (among  many  that  might  be  thought  on)  these 
two  things. 

1.  That  we  use  more  earnest  endeavpur  to  be,  habitu- 
ally, under  government,  in  reference  to  our  thought^,  and 
the  inward  workings  of  our  spirits.  For  can  we  doubt  of 
the  obligation  of  the  many  precepts  that  concern,  imme- 
diately, the  inner  man  1  to  love,  to  trust,  to  fear,  to  rejoice 
in  God^  &c.  1    What  becomes  of  all  religion,  if  the  vital 

Erinciples  of  it  be  thought  unnecessary  1  Do  not  all  the 
iws  Of  God  that  enjoin  us  any  duty,  lay  their  first  obliga- 
tion upon  our  inward  man  1  Or  do  they  only  oblige  us  to 
be  hypocrites  1  and  to  seem  what  we  are  not  1  And  why 
do  we  here  distinguish ;  and  think  that,  by  some  precepts, 
God  intends  to  oblige  us ;  and  by  others  he  means  no  such 
thing,  but  to  leave  us  to  our  lioerty  t  or  would  not  those 
which  we  will  confess  more  indispensable  (viz.  such  as 
have  been  instanced  in)  exclude  the  careful  thoughts,  we 
speak  of,  about  the  events  of  to-morrow  1  For  can  a  heart 
much  conversant  in  the  explicit  acts  of  love  to  God,  trust 
in  him,  the  fear  of  him,  &c.  be  much  liable  to  these,  for- 
bidden cares  1 

Nor.  surely,  can  it  be  matter  of  doubt  with  us,  whether 
God  observe  the  thoughts  and  motions  of  our  souls ;  for 


can  we  think  that  he  will  give  rtdes  about  things  wherem 
he  will  exercise  no  judgment  ?  f  The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  man  that  they  are  vanity ;  and  are  any  more 
vain  than  these  1  do  we  Christians  need  a  heathen  in- 
structor to  tell  us.  ff  *'  we  ought  always  so  to  live,  as  under 
view ;  and  so  to  think,  as  if  then  were  some  one  that  may, 
and  can,  inspect  and  look  into  our  innermost  breast.  To 
what  purpose  is  it  thai  we  keep  any  thing  secret  from  man  1 
nothing  is  shut  up  to  God.  He  is  amidst  our  minds,  and 
comes  among  our  most  inward  thoughts."  Let  us  labour 
to  accustom  and  use  our  spirits  to  subjection,  to  have  them 
composed  and  formed  to  awful  apprehensions  of  that  au- 
thonty  and  government  whi^h  the  Father  of  spirits  claims, 
and  hath  established  immediately  over  themselves.  This, 
though  it  be  more  general,  will' yet  reach  this  case. 

2.  That  we  aim  at  being,  in  the  temper  of  our  ^irits, 
more  indiflerent  about  all  future  events,  that  lie  within 
the  coni^ass  of  time.  Let  us  not  account  them  so  very 
considerable.  Time  will  soon  be  over,  and  is  too  narrow 
a  sphere  for  us  to  confine  our  minds  unto.  We  should 
endeavour  a  greater  amplitude  of  thoughts.  As  he  that 
hath  large  and  noble  designs,  looks  with  great  Indiflference 
upon  smaller  matteris  wherein  they  are  not  concerned.  One 
that  fears  God,  and  works  righteousness,  believes  a  world 
to  come,  and  lives'  in  entire  oevotklness  to  the  Redeemer, 
(the  constitution  of  whose  kingdom  relates  entirely  to  that 
other  world,)  hath  little  cause  to  concern  himself  about  in- 
terveniences,  which,  as  to  his  part  in  that  world,  will  not 
alter  his  case.  We  are  not  the  surer  of  heaven,  if  the  sun 
shine  oat  to-morrow ;  nor  the  less  sure,  if  it  shine  not. 

For  the  obtaining  of  this  dutiM  and' peaceful  indifl^er- 
ency,  it  concerns  us  to  be  ifluch  in  prayer.  For  boCh^  that 
happy  temper  of  mind  is  part  of  the  wisdom,  b  which  if 
we  want,  we  are  to  ask  of  God,  and  it  directly  eases  us  of 
the  burden  of  our  afiairs  to  commit  them  in  that  way:  as 
is  signified  in  that  mentioned  scripture,  Phil.  iv.  6.  pfor 
was  any  thing  more  agreeable,  than  that  our  Lord  teach- 
ing us  (in  that  admirable  summary  of  petitions  given  in 
this  same  sermon  on  the  mount)  to  pray  every  day  for  our 
daily  bread,  should  here  forbid  us  to  take  thought  for  the 
morrow.  As  also,  in  the  gathering  of  manna,  no  care  was 
to  be  extended  further  than  the  present  day.  i  We  have 
easy  access  daily.  Story  tells  us,  the  poor  Chineses  could 
not  enter  into  the  presence  of  their  Tartarian  prince,  with 
never  so  iust. a' complaint,  without  submitting,  fiist,  to  a 
hundred  bastinados,  as  the  condition  of  their  admittance. 
Would,  we  thankfully  accept,  and  use  as  we  might,  the 
constant  liberty  we  have  upon  the  easiest  terms,  how  much 
would  it  contribute  both  to  our  innocency  and  quiet ! 


AN  APPENDIX 


TO  THE   FOREGOINQ  PISCOURSE, 


CONCERNmO  THE  IMICODEIUTE  DEBIRE  Or  KSfOWINO  THIKG8  TO  COMB. 


Tbbre  is  yet  another  very  vicious  habit  of  mind,  be- 
sides this  of  taking  thought  about  the  events  of  future 
time;  viz.  an  inteovperate  appetite  of  foreknowing  them. 
Which  hath  such  affinity,  and  lies  so  contiguous,  and  bor- 
dering to  the  former,  that  it  will  not  be  incongruous  to  add 
somewhat  concerning  it;  and,  which  is  of  so  ill  and  per- 
nicious an  import,  that  it  will  deserve  some  endeavour  to 
show  how  we  may  discern  and  repress  it.  And  it  may  be 
requisite  to  discourse  somewhat  to  this  puipose,  both  for 
the  vindication  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  con- 
fining our  knowledge  of  the  events  of  future  time  within 
ao  narrow  bounds  and  limits;  andihat  serious  Christiaiis 
fPnl.  urr.  gaeneca.  liJam.Lf. 


may  the  more  eflTeCtually  consult  the  ease  and  quiet  of 
their  own  minds,  by  keeping  themselves  contentedly,  as  to 
this  matier^  within  the  oounds  which  he  hath  set  them. 
This  appetite  of  foreknowing  is  only  to  be  animadverted 
on  so  tar  as  it  is  inordinate,  and  a  distemper.  Our  busi- 
ness therefore  here  must  be,  L  To  specify  and  distinguish 
this  distemper ;  3.  To  offer  somewhat  for  the  cure  of  it. 

1.  For  the  finding  out  and  specifying  of  it.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  there  may  be  a  faultiness  in  the  defect ;  a 
too  great  listlessness,  and  indisposition  to  look  forward. 
Which  indi^)ositlon  will  appear  blameable,  when  it  proceeds 
either'^l.  Prom  a  sensual  slothfiilness  of  temper,  that  ad- 
i  Bodi  wiM  ranula  an  noted  hr  • 
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^^jmwhoXtftoiheptmtnt    It  is  too  miwh  arUn  to 
the  bMsC,  to  be  toUdly  taken  up  with  vhat  now  p^eeees. 
When  all  the  soul  lies  in  the  senses,  and  we  mind^nothingr 
bat  the  grateful  relishes  of  oar  present  and  private  enjoy* 
meats,  are  ifoite  nnooncerned  aoont  the  state  of  the  world, 
or  the  Gbriatian  interest,  or  what  shall  hereafter  eome  of 
the  affairs  of  ofur  coontrir,  in  civil  or  reUgioos  respects : 
when  we  are  held  in  a  lazy  indifferency  coneeming  the 
state  of  things  in  sucoeedii^g  times  and  ages;  are  con- 
scious of  no  desire  of  any  hcmefnl  prospect  for  posterity, 
and  those  that  shall  come  after  ns:  *tis  all  one  with  us 
whether  we  know  them  likely  to  be  civil  or  barbarian, 
Christian  or  pagan,  free  men  or  slaves,  beeanse  we  care 
not  which  of  thM  we  be  ourselves,  so  we  can  but  eat  on, 
and  enjoy  our  own  undisturbed  ease  and  pleasure.   This  is 
a  fatal  mortification  of  the  appetite  of  foreknowing ;  for 
it  destroys  it  <|uite,  when  it  should  but  rectify  and  reduce 
it  within  due  bounds.    And  in  what  d^ree  that,  or  any 
other  inclination  ou^ht  to  die,  it  much  imports  wbat  kills 
it;  beeanse  that  which  doth  so,  succeeds  into  the  do- 
minion, and  hath  all  the  power  in  me  which  it  before  had. 
And  surely  no  worse  thing  can  rule  over  me,  than  a  sen- 
soal  mrit;  that  binds  me  down,  and  limits  me  to  this 
spot  of  earth,  and  point  of  time.  Or  if  it  proceed— 3.  From 
a  weak  and  chUdjsh  dread  of  all  ftitnrity :  as  children  ap- 
prehend nothing  but  bugbears,  and  hobgoblins,  andfright- 
lul  imageai,  and  appearances  in  the  darr.    This  ill  dispo- 
sition ii  very  intimately  conjunct  with  the  former.   When 
a  seasnal  mind,  finding  itself  already  well  entertained 
with  the  giatificatioos  of  the  present  timci  cleaves  to  it, 
and  every  thought  of  a  change  is  mortals    'Tis  death  to 
admit  the  anprehension  of  a  new  scene.    Tis  as  true  in- 
deed, that  tne  same  temper  of  mind,  in  more  imgrateftil, 
present  circumstances,  runs  all  into  discontent  andaffeetap 
tion  of  chsmge ;  as  will  be  ftirther  shown  hereafter  in  a 
proper  ]risbce.    But  in  this  region  of  changes,  'tis  most 
unpmdent  and  incongruous,  to  let  the  mind  be  unchange- 
abfjr  fatd  upon  any  external  state  and  posture  of  things ; 
or  irreeoiicilably  averse  to  any.     It 'is  becoming,  it  is 
laodable  and  glorious,  with  a  manly  and  truly  Christian 
fortitude, -to  dare  to  face  futurity,  how  Ibrmidablv  soever 
any  thing  within  the  copipass  of  timer  may  look.    For, 
cenainly,  so  far  as  we  on^ht  to  be  mortified  to  the  know- 
ledge .of  ftiture  things,  it  ought  to  proceed  fttMU  some 
better  prinemle,  than  only  our  being  mCndd  to  know  them. 
But,  that  distemper  or  mind  which  h  now  more  prin- 
cipally to  be  noted  and  reproved,  lies  rather  in  the  excess. 
That  therefore  it  may  be  distinctly  characterized  and  un- 
derstood, I  shall  endeavour  to  show— I.  When  this  appetite 
of  foreknowinff  the  events  of  ftiture  time  is  not  to  be  thought 
exoeonve ;  or  now  fiur  a  disposition  to  kquire  into  such 
matters  is  allowable  and  fit— 8.  When,  by  its  excess^  it 
doth  degenente  into  a  distemper,  so  as  to  beooow  the  just 
matter  of  reprehension  and  redress. 

1.  Therdfore  (on  the  negative  part)  we  are  not  to  think 
it  disallowed  us  for ;  yea  it  cannot  but  be  our  duty,  to 
have  a  wiril-proportioned  desire  of  understanding  so  much 
of  future  event,  as  God  hath  thought  ft  to  reveal  in  his 
word ;  as  he  hath  there  foretold  very  grett  things  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  Christian  church  and  intei'est  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Which  predictions 'it  cannot  be  sappoeed  are 
made  public  and  offered  to  our  view  to  be  neglected  and 
overlooked.  Only  we  must  take  cars  that  our  endeavour 
to  underaland  them,  and  the  time  and  labour  we  employ 
therein,  be  commensurate  to  the  circumstances  of  our  con- 
dition, to  car  ability  and  advantage  for  stach  more  difficult 
disqiusitioiia,  and  ble  duly  proportioned  bfBtween  them,  and 
other  things,  that  may  be  of  equal  or  ^[reater  moment  to  us. 
3.  NoTj  again,  is  it  liable  to  exception,  if  we  only  desire 
to  make  a  right  use  of  other  additional  indications  and 
presages  also;  whether  they  belong  to  the  moral,  natural, 
or  political  world,  or  (if  waj  such  should  be  afibrded)  to 
the  more  peenliar  sphere  of  extraordinary  and  immediate 
divine  rerriation. 
1.  It  18  not  only  innoeent,.  but  eommendabfe,  to-  endea- 

or  to  eonsider  what  we  are  to  hopr^  or  fear,  irom  the  in- 

creaae  and  ir'owth  of  virtue  of  vice  in  the  time  wherein 

we  live.    iUid  heredi  we  may  fitly  guide  our  estimate,  by 
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what  we  find  promised,  or  threatened,  or  hittorieally  re- 
corded in  the  Holy  Scriptures  (or  other  ceitsin  history) 
in  reference  to  like  cates.  Only  because  God  may  some- 
times arbitrarily  vary  hia  methods,  and  the  express  ap- 
plication of  such  promises,  threatenings,  and  histories  to 
our  times  is  not  in  Scripture,  we  should  not  be  too  positive 
in  making  it. 

S.  The  like  may  be  said  of  such  unusual  phenomena  as 
fhll  out  within  the  sphere,  but  besides  the  common  course 
of  nature:  as  comets,  or  whatever  else  is  wont  td  be  reckon- 
ed portentous.  The  totat  neglect  of  which  things,  I  con- 
ceive, neither  agrees  with  the  religious  reverence  which 
we  owe  to  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  nor  with  common 
reason  and  prudence. 

It  belongs  not  to  the  present  design,  as  to  coibets  par- 
ticularly, to  diMourse  the  philosophy  of  them.-  Their  rela- 
tion to  our  earth,  as  meteors  raised  from  it,  is  a  fancy  that 
seems  deservedly  exploded;  but  it  seems  to  require  great 
hardiness  to  deny  they  have  any  relation  as  tokens.  Their 
distance  firom  us  may  well  argue  the  former.-  But,  the 
constant  luminaries  of  heaven,  that  in  other  kinds  con- 
tinually serve  us,  might  by  th^r  distance  (most  of  them) 
be  thought  quite  unrelated  to  us  as  well  as  they.  And  if 
we  should  suppose  all,  or  most,  of  those  usefdl  luminaries 
primarily  made  for  some  other  nobler  use,  that  makes  not 
the  constant  benefit  we  have  by  them  less  in  itself.  The 
like  may  be  thought  of  ite  use  which  these  more  extraor- 
dinary ones  may  be  of  to  us,  in  a  diverse  kind ;  that  they 
should  cause  what  they  are  thought  to  signify.  I  under- 
stand not,  nor  am  solicitous,  how  they  are  themselves 
caused ;  let  that  be  as  naturally  as  can  be  supposed,  (of  the 
rejected  eflhivia  of  other  heavenly  bodies,  or  oy  the  never  so 
regular  collection  of  whatsover  other  celestial  matter,)  that 
hinders  not  their  beinr  signs  to  us,  more  than  the  natural 
causation  of  the  boW  m  the  clouds ;  though  that,  being  an 
appropriate  sign  for  a  dieterminate  purpose,  its  sij^ification 
cannot  but  be  more  certain.  And,  if  we  should  err  in 
supposing  them  to  signify  any  thing  of  ftiture  event  to  us 
at  all,  and  that  error  only  leads  us  iuto  more  seriousness  and 
a  more  prepared  temper  of  mind  for  such  trouble  as  may 
be  upon  the  earth ;  it  will,  sure,  be  a  less  dangnrous  error, 
than  that  on  the  other  band  would  be,  if  we  should  err  in 
thinking  them  to  signify  nothing ;  and  be  thereby  made 
the  more  supine  and  secure,  and  more  liable  to  be  surprised 
by  the  calamities  that  shaH  ensue;  besides,  that  we  shall 
be  the  less  excusable,  in  departing  firom  the  jud^ent  of  all 
former  times  and  ages,  upon  no  certainty  of  being  more  in 
the  right  And  why  should  we  think  such  things  should 
serve  us  for  no  other  purpose,  than  only  te»^ify  our 
curiosity,  or  ftamish  us  with  matterofwondef ^invite  us  to 
gaze  and  admire  T  when  (as  an  ucient  weir  observes*) 
^things  known  to  all  in  thv common  course  of  nature  are 
n<X  less  wonderfbl,  and  wMId  be  amazing  to  all  that  con- 
sider them,  if  men  -wen  not  wont  to  admire  only  things 
that  are  rare."  It  is  fieilher  fit,  indeed,  we  should  be  very 
particular,  or  confident  in  our  interpretatioois  and  expecta- 
tions upon  such  occasions :  or  let  our  minds  run  out  in 
exorbitant  emotions,  as  will  be  ftirther  shown  in  the  po- 
sitive account  which  is  intended  of  this  sort  of  distemper. 
But  I  conceive  it  is  very  safe  to  suppose,  that  some  very 
considerable  thing,  either  ih  a  way  of  judgment  or  mercy, 
may  ensae;  according  as  the  cry  of  persevering  wicked- 
ness or  of  penitential  prayer  is  more  or  less  loud'at  that  time. 

3.  There  are,  agam,  very  strange  and  extraordinary  as- 
pects of  providence  that  sometima  ofler  themselves  to  oar 
notice,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  in  the  political 
world,  where  God  presides  over  rational  and  tree  agents. 
And  these  abo  must  be  allowed  to  have  their  si^ification 
of  what  is  likely  to  be  ftiture.  For,  otherwise,  if  we  were 
to  reckon  they  imported  nothing,  either  of  good  or  evil  (so 
much  as  probable)  to  be  expected  f^om  them ;  we  should 
be  to  blame,  if  our  minds  should  admit  any  impression 
ftromthem,  either  of  hope  or  fear,  (which  bot{i  refer  to  the 
fViture.)  though  in  never  so  moderate  a  degree.  And  shonld 
be  obliged  to  put  on  an  absolute  stoicism,  in  reference  is 
wliatsoever  may  occur  beyond  what  human  nature  is  capa* 
l^  of ;  and  which  would  have  more  in  it  of  stupidity,  than 
prudence,  or  any  human  or  Christian  virtue,  w  hen,  there- 
fere,  the  nice  of  providence  seems  more  maniliBstly  threat- 
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ening ;  cloods  gather,  all  things  conspire  to  infer  a  com- 
mon calamity,  and  all  means  and  methods  of  prevention 
are  from  time  to  time  frustrated ;  if  we  so  far  allow  our- 
selves to  think  it  aj^ooching,  as  that  we  are  hereby  ex- 
cited to  prayer,  repentance,  and  the  reforming  of  our  lives, 
this  sure  is  better  than  a, regardless  drowsy  slumber. 

And  again,  if  in  order  to  our  preservation  from  a  present 
utter  ruin,  there  fall  out,  in  a  continual  succession,  many 
strange  and  wonderful  things  which  we  looked  not  for, 
without  which  we  had  been  swallowed  up  quick*,  we  be 
hereupon  encouraged  unto  trust  and  dependance  upon 
God,  and  the  hope  we  shall  be  preserved  from  being  at 
length  quite  destroved,  whatever  present  calamities  may 
befall  us ;  and  be  tne  more  fortified  in  our  resolution  not 
to  forsake  him,  whatsoever  shall;  this  seems  no  immodest 
or  irrational  construction  and  use  of  such  providences. 
Yea,  and  at  any  time,  when  there  is  no  very  extraordinary 
appearauce  of  a  divine  hand  in  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  it 
pnDecomes  us  not  to  use  our  reason  and  prudence,  in 
judging  by  their  visible  posture  and  tendency,  as  they  lie 
under  human  management,  what  is  like  to  ensue ;  upon 
supposition  the  overruling  Providence  do  not  interpose,  to 
hinder  or  alter  their  course  *,  (as  we  often  find  they  run  oa 
long  in  one  current,  without  any  such  more  remarkable 
interposition ;)  only  we  are  to  be  very  wary,  lest  we  be  pe- 
remptory in  concluding  *,  or  put  more  value  than  is  meet 
upon  our  own  judgment,  (as  was  noted  before,)  both  be- 
cause we  know  not  when,  or  how,  a  divine  hand. may  in- 
terpose ;  and  may  be  ignorant  of  many  matters  of  fact, 
upon  which  atnie  judgment  of  their  natural  tendency  may 
depend,  and  our  abilit^r  to  jude^,  upon  what  is  in  view, 
mav  be  short  and  defective.  Others  that  have  more  power, 
ana  can  do  more,  may  also  have  much  more  prudence, 
and  can  discern  better.  But  observing  such  limitations, 
'tis  fit  we  should  use,  to  this  purpose,  that  measure  of 
understanding  which  God  hath  given  us.  In  what  part  of 
the  world  soever  he  assigns  us  our  station,  we  are  to  con- 
sider he  hath  made  us  reasonable  creatures,  and  that  we 
owe  to  him  what  interest  we  have  in  the  country  where  we 
live.  And  therefore,  as  we  are  not  to  afifect  the  knowledge 
which  belongs  not  to  us ;  so  nor  are  we  to  renounce  the 
knowledge  which  we  have ;  to  abandon  our  eyes,  and  be 
led  on  as  brutes  or  blind  men.  But  to  endeavour,  accord- 
ing as  we  have  opportunity,  to  see  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  going ;  that  wc  may  know  accordingly  how 
to  govern  our  spirits,  and  aim  to  get  a  temper  of  mind 
suitable  to  vfhai  may  be  the  state  of  our  case.  And  for 
aught  we  know,  this  may  be  all  the  prophecy  we  shall 
have  to  guide  as.  As  it  was  the  celebrated  saying  of  a 
Greek  poet,  quoted  bv  divers  of  the  sager  heathens,  '*  He 
is  the  oest  prophet  that  conjectures  best.''  Nor  is  it  so 
reasonable  to  expect,  that  in  plain  cases,  (which  do  ordi- 
narily happen,)  God  should,  W  any  extraordinary  means, 
give  us  notice  of  what  is  to  fall  out. 

4.  But  we  are  not*  suddenly  to  reject  any  premonitions 
of  that  kind,  that  appear  to  deserve  our  regard,  if  there  be 
any  such.  'Tis  indeed  a  part  of  prudence  not  too  hastily 
to  embrace  or  lay  much  stress  upon  modem  prophecies. 
But  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  copcluded,  that  because  God 
hath  of  latter  time  been  more  sparing  as  to  such  commu- 
nications, that  therefore  prophecy  is  so  absolutely  ceased, 
that  he  will  never  more  give  men  intimations  of  his  niina 
and  purpases  that  way.  He  hath  ^ever  said  it;  nor  can 
it  be  known  by  ordinary  means.  Therefore  for  any  to  say 
it,  were  to  pretend  to  prophesy,  even  while  they  say  pro- 
phecjr  is  ceased.  The  superstition  of  the  vulgar  pagans 
was,  indeed,  greatly  imposed  upon  by  the  pretence  of  di- 
vination I  but  among  their  more  ancient  philosophers  none 
ever  denied  the  thing,  except  Xenophanes  and  Epicurus, 
as  Cicero  b  and  Plutarch  «  inform  us,  and  concerning  the 
latter,  Laertius.d  It  seems  he  did  it  over  and  over ;  and, 
indeed,  it  well  agreed  with  his  principles  about  the  Deity 
U)  do  so.  Cicero  himself,  after  large  discourse  upon  the 
subject,  leaves  at  last  the  matter  doubtful,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  academy  which  he  professes  to  imitate.  Yet 
a  great  father  in  the*  Christian  church,  understands  him 
to  deny  it,  but  withal  observes  that  he  denied  Gk>d*s  pre^ 
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science  too  (as  one  might,  indeed,  that  he  doubted  it  » 
least)  in  that  discourse.  Plato  discourses  soberly  of  it, 
asserting  and  diminishing  it  at  once ;  (as  we  shall  after- 
wards have  more  occasion  to  note ;)  the  generality  were  for 
it,  as  is  evideitt.  And  indecjd  the  many  monitorr  dreams 
related  in  Cicero's  books  upon  that  subject,  and  by  Plu- 
tarch in  several  parts  of  his  works,  show  that  notices  of 
thin^  to  come  were  not  uncommon  among  the  pagans; 
and  m  a  way  that  seemed  more  remarkable,  and  of  more 
certain  signification,  than  their  so  much  boasted  oracles. 
How  they  came  by  them,  from  Whom^  or  upon  what  ac- 
count, we  do  not  now  inquire,  ^ut  smce  the  matter  was 
really  so,  it  sterns  no  incredible  thing,  that  some  or  other 
in  the  Christian  cliurch,  even  in  these  latter  ases,  should, 
upon  better  terms,  partake  somewhat  of  such  privilege. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  produce  maily  instances,  within  the 
latter  r  centuries,  that  would  incline  one  to  think  it  hath 
been  so. 

But  whosoever  shall  pretend  it,  I  see  not  what  rijght 
they  can  claim  to  be  believed  by  others,  till  the  j^vent  jus- 
tify the  prediction ;  unless  they  can,  otherwise,  show  the 
signs  which  are  wont  to  accompany  and  recommend  a 
supernatural  revelation.  Where  any  such  is.really  afford- 
ed, 'tis  like  it  may  produce  a  concomitant  confidence,  that 
will  exclude  all  present  doubt  in  their  own  minds,  without 
external  confirmation.  But  then,  as  the  apostle  speaks  in 
another  case,  if  they  have  faith,  they  must  nave  it  to  them- 
selves. They  can  never  describe  their  confidence  to  an> 
other,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  impression  of  a  mere 
grotmdless  (and  often  deluded)  imagination.  Nor  are  others 
to  grudge  at  it,  if  some  particular  persons  be  in  this  or 
that  instance  privilej|^ed  with  so  peculiar  divine  favour,  as 
to  have  secret  monitions  of  any  danger  approaching  them, 
that  they  may  avoid  it,  or  direction  concerning  their  own 
private  afTairs,  which  none  else  are  concerned  to  take  cog- 
nizance of.  But,  if  the  matter  be  of  common  concernment, 
the  concurrence  of  things  is  to  be  noted;  and  a  greater 
regard  will  seem  to<  be  challenged,  if  several  of  these  men- 
tioned indications  do  fall  in  together.  As  supposing  a  gra- 
dual  foregoing  languor  and  degeneracy  of  religion,  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  And  Christianity 
(with  the  several  professions  which  it  comprehends)  looD 
less  like  religion ;  or  a  U^ing  that  hath  anv  reference  V9 
God.  But  rather,  that  men  have  thought  nt  to  make  use 
of  this  or  that  various  mode  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  civil  dis- 
tinction, under  which  to  form  and  unite  themselves  into 
opposite  parties,  for  the  serving  of  secular  interests  and 
designs.  It,  ^nerally,  makes  no  better  men  than  pagan* 
ism.  A  spirit  of  atheism,  profaneness,  and  contempt  d 
the  Deity,  and  of  all  things  sacred,  more  openly  shows  and 
avows  itself,  than  perhaps,  heretofore,  in  any  pagan  nation. 
And  not  in  a  time  of  gross  darkness,  such  as  formerly,  for 
several  ages,  had  spread  itself  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
Christian  church :  but  ina  time  of  very  clear  and  bright 
light.  Worse  and  itoore  horrid  principles,  even  in  the  an- 
cient sense  of  mankind,  apparently  destructive  of  common 
order,  and  of  all  human  society,  are  inserted  into  the  reli- 
gion of  Christians ;  and  obtain  with' them  that  have,  ia 
great  part,  obtained  the  power  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
would  wholly  engross  the  Christian  name.  Better  princi- 
ples, in  others,  are  inefllcacious  and  signify  nothing,  too 
generally,  to  the  govemingof  their  lives  and  practice.  Men 
are  let  loose  to  all  ixnaginable  wickedness,  as  much  as  if 
they  were  not  Christians,  and  many  (vix.  that  more  vastly 
numerous  and  bulky  party)  the  more  for  that  they  are  sa 
Yeh,  and  not  let  loose  only;  but  obliged  by  their  very 
principles  to  those  peculiar  acts  and  kinds  of  wickedness 
and  violence,  which  directly  tend  to  turn  Christendom 
into  an  Aceldama,  and  involve  the  Christian  world  in  ruin 
and  confusion.  When  multitudes  stand  as  it  were  pre- 
pared, and  in  a  read v  posture,  to  execute  such  vengeance, 
as  is  highly  deserved  by  others,  and  make  judgment  begm 
at  (that  which  our  profession  obliges  us  rather  to  accsoimt) 
the  house  of  Gkd,  to  rebound  aAerward,with  greater  terror 
and  destructiveness,  upon  themselves  who  began  iL 
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mote  ftom  all  imspicion  of  letltr,  ot  sinister  design,  shall 
have  vety  expreassly  foretold  such  a  time  and  state  of  things 
as  tJiis,  and  what  will  be  consequent  thereupon ;  and  with 
great  earnestness  and  vehemency  inculcated  the  premoni- 
tjoa ;  and  if,  in  sach  a  time.  God  shall  set  again  and  again 
a  monitory  torch,  high  and  flaming  in  the  heavens,  over 
oar  heads;  methmks  it  doth  not  savour  well  to  make  light 
account  of  it,  or  think  it  signifies  nothing.  For,  (to  speak 
indeed,  as  himself  doth  allow  and  teach  us  to  conceive,) 
the  majesty  of  God  doth  in  such  concurrent  appearances 
seem  more  august.  His  hand  is  lift  up,  and  he  doth  as  it 
were  acdngert  sf,  prepare  and  address  himself  io  action, 
raise  himself  up  m  his  holy  habitation ^  (Zech.  ii.  13.) 
whereupon,  all  iiesh  is  required  to  be  silent  belore  him. 
A  posture  both  of  reverence,  in  respect  of  what  he  hath 
already  done;  and  of  expectation,  as  to  what  he  may  fur- 
ther be  about  to  do.  And  of  what  import  or  signification 
soever  such  things,  in  their  concurrence,  may  be  to  us,  it 
sorely  ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  received  with  great 
seriousness,  yea,  and  with  thankfulness.  Especiallv,  if 
there  be  ground  to  hope  well  concerning  the  issue,  (as  there 
will  always  be  to  them  that  fear  God,)  and  we  can  see  the 
better  what  special  sort  and  kind  of  duty  we  are  more  pe- 
culiarly to  apply  ourselves  to  in  the  meantime. 

And  whereas  we  know  a  mind  and  wisdom  govern  all 
affairs  and  events  through  the  whole  universe  ;  it  is  fit  we 
should  meet  mind  with  mind,  wisdom  with  wlsidom.  That, 
on  our  part,  an  obsequious,  aocile  mind  should  advert  to 
and  wait  upon  that  supreme,  all-ruling,  Divine  mind,  in 
all  the  app«arance8  wherein  it  looks  forth  upon  us ;  and 
with  a  dutiful  veneration,  cry  hail  to  every  radiation  of 
that  holjr  light ;  accounting,  whatever  it  imports,  it  oppor- 
tonely  visits  the  darkness  wherein  we  converse,  and  should 
be  as  mtefully  received  as  the  sun,  peeping  through  a 
cloud,  bv  one  travelling  in  a  dusky  day.  His  is  the  tea^h- 
inr  wiadom.  It  is  weU  for  us  if  we  can  be  wise  enough 
to  learn ;  and  onto  that,  there  is  a  wisdom  requisite  also, 
<  Whoso  is  wise,  and  will  observe  these  things,  even  they 
shall  understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.  And 
again,k  I  w;iU  instruct  thee,  and  teach  thee  in  the  way 
which  thou  shalt  go  •,  I  will  ffuide  thee  with  mine  eve ; 
which  implies  our  eye  must  diligently  mark  his,  and  that 
(as  it  follows)  we  i  be  not  as  the  horse  or  mule,  that  have 
no  understanding,  dbc.  And  whereas  all  the  works  of 
God,  even  thoese  that  are  of  every  day's  observation,  do 
some  way  or  other  represent  God  to  us ;  and  should  con- 
stantly suggest  unto  us  serious  thoughts  of  him  f  those  that 
are  more  extraordinary  ought  the  more  deeply  to  impress 
oar  minds,  and  excite  in  us  those  higher  acts  of  a  religions 
afiection,  which  the  circumstances  of  our  present  state  ad- 
mit not,  that  they  can  be  constant  in  the  same  degree.'  As 
thoi^h  subjects  ought  always  to  bear  a  loyal  mind  towards 
their  prince ;  upon  such  CTeater  occasions,  when  he  shows 
himself  in  aolenm  state,  'tis  becoming  there  be  correspond- 
ent acts  of  more  solemn  homage.  But  upon  the  whole, 
since  all  the  certain  knowledge  we  can  have  of  such  futu- 
rities as  naturally,  and  in  themselves,  are  not  certain, 
must  be  by  Gk>d's  own  revelation  only ;  and  all  probable 
pre-apprehension  of  them,  by  the  use  of  our  own  reason 
and  prudence,  apon  any  other  apta  Media  that  occur  to  us. 
While  we  can  confine  our  desire  of  aeeiag  into  the  future 
within  these  limits,  it  will  be  just  and  innocent.  And 
therefore  we  mav  now  go  on, 

II.  To  the  positive  discovery  wherein  this  appetite  is  in- 
ordinate, and  degenerates  into  a  distemper  of  mind.  And 
it  may,  in  general,  be  collected  fh>m  wnat  hath  been  now 
said,  viar.  that  when  we  remain  unsatisfied  with  what  God 
is  pleased  to  reveal  about  such  things ;  and  with  what  a 
well-governed  prudeuce  can  any  other  way  discern ;  and 
have  an  itch  ^nd  hankering  of  mind  after  other  prognos- 
tics, that  lie  not  within  this  compass,  and  are  no  proper 
o^ects  either  for  our  faith  or  our. reason.  This  is  the  ais- 
temper  we  are  to  sret  redressed,  anit  are  cos:emed  to 
take  heed  lest  we  inemlge  or  cherish.  And  that  we  may 
yet  be  somewhat  more  disiiact  m  making  this  discovery, 
'Jiese  that  follow  will  be  plauk  lodicarions,  thac  our  in- 
qoisitiv^ness  and  thirst  alter  knowledge  of  ftiture  thinss  is 
a  distemper  of  mind,  and  ought  to  be  considered  and  dealt 
with  accordingly*    As, 
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1.  If  it  be  accompanied  with  ^isc^ontenf,  and  a  fastidious 
loathing  of  our  present  lot  and  portion  in  the  world. 
Which  is  so  much  the  worse  if,  wnen  our  affectation  an<i 
desire  of  change  proceeds  reafly,  and  at  the  bottom,  fromi 
private  self-respect,  we  endeavour  fe  delude  others,  or 
flatter  ourselves  into  a  belief  that  'tis  oAly  the  public  good 
we  are  intent  upon,  and  the  better  state  of  God's  interest 
in  the  world.  And  worst  of  all,  if  our  desires  be  turbn- 
leni,  vindictive,  and  bloody,  *.  e.  if  not  only  they  are  so 
fervent  towards  our  own  hoped  advantages,  that  we  care 
not  through  what  public  confusions  and  calamities  our 
private  ends  be  promoted  and  carried  oa :  but  should  like 
It  the  better  to  see  at  the  same  time  otlr  hearths  desire  upon 
them  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  hate  ,*  vea,  though  it 
be  never  so  true  that  they  hate  us,  and  have  Seen  injurious 
to  us.  Thus  with  the  study  and  desire  of  a  new  state  of 
things,  which-  in  itself  mav  be,  fti  some  cases,  innocent: 
and,  limited  to  due  methods  and  degrees  of  the  desired 
chanj^e,  not  only  innocent  but  a  duty,  (for  therd  is  no  state 
of  things  in  this  world  so  good,  but  being  still  imperfectly 
so,  we  ought  to  desire  it  were  better,)  a  twofold  vicious 
appetite  may  fall  in,  that  of  avarice,  and  revenge,  of  good 
to  ourselves  beyond  what  comes  to  our  share,  and  of  hurt 
to  other  men.  Which  compirctfted  disease  must  taint  and 
infect  every  thought  and  look,  that  is  directed  forward 
towards  a  better  state  of  things. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  must  be  great  negligence  and  indul- 
gence to  ourselves  not  to  discern  it.  For  the  incoherence 
and  ill  agreement  of  what  is  real  and  what  is  pretended, 
would  soon  appear  to  one  not  willing  to  be  mistaken.  Sin- 
cere devotedness  to  Gk>d  and  hiis  interest  would  be  always 
most  conjunct  with  that  cofuplacential  faith  in  his  govern- 
ing wisdom  and  power,  and  entire  resignment  of  ourselves 
and  all  his  and  our  own  concerns  to  his  pleasure  and 
goodness,  that  we  will  never  think  his  procedure  too  slow ; 
or  suspect  him  of  neglecting  h^is  own  interest,  or  of  that 
which  he  judges  (and  which  therefore  is,  most  truly)  ours. 
And  it  is  ever  accompanied  with  thatj)lacid  benignity^ 
and  universal  love  to  other  men,  (enemies  themselves  Ae- 
ing  by  the  known  rules  of  the  gospel  included,)  as  that  we 
would  not  wish  their  least  injury,  for  our  own  greatest 
advantage.  And  should  most  earnestly  wish,  that  if  God- 
see  good,  the  advantage  of  his  interest  in  the  world  might 
be  so  carried  on,  as  to  comprehend  and  take  in  therewith 
their  greatest  advantage  also.  And  if  we  should  see 
cause  to  apprehend  it  may  fall  out  to  be  otherwise ;  that, 
surely,  ougfht  to  be  our  temper',  which  the  prophet  ex- 

Sresses  (and  appeals  to  God  concerning  it^  upon  a  very 
ightftil  jprospect  of  things,  k  "I  have  not  desired  the  wo- 
ful  day,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest."^  So  remWe  it  should  be 
frdm  us  to  press  forward  with  a  rattenous,  cruel  eye,  to- 
wards a  tragical  bloody  scene ;-  or  to  accuse  the  Divine 
pstience,  which  we  should  adore,  and  (perhaps  as  much 
as  any  others)  do  also  naed. 

d.  If  there  be  a  greater  incKnation  to  look  forward  into 
the  ftiture  things  oftime  than  those  of  eternity.  If  in  the 
former  we  find  a  connaturalness,  and  tney  seem  most 
agreeable  to  us,  these  other  are  tasteless,  and  without  sap 
and  savour.  If  it  wduld  be  a  great  and  sensible  conso- 
lation, to  be  assured  such  a  state  of  tbin^  as  we  would 
choose,  shall  very  shortly  obtain.  But  to  think  of  a  state 
approaching,  wherein  all  things  shall  be  perfectly  and  un- 
ezoeptionably  well  for  ever,  is  but  cold  comfort.  Blessed 
God!  what  a  mortal  token  is  thisi  Do  we  i<pprehend 
nothing  of  distemper  in  it  1  Do  we  see  ourselves  the  men 
of  time,  (as  the  Hebrew  expresses  what  we  read  i  men  of 
this  world,)  and  do  not  our  hearts  misgive  at  the  thought  1 
How  little  likely  is  it  we  ,are  designed  for  that  blessed 
eternity  to  whicti  our  spirits  are  sp  little  suitable  \  w;hen, 
as  'tis  ^d  of  them  that  are  for  the  state  wherein  «  mor- 
tality shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life,  that  he  that  hath 
wrought  them  for  that  self-same  thing  is  God !  Can  the 
felicity  of  heaven  belong  to  them  that  value  it  not  as  their 
beat  goodi  but  count  a  terrestrial  paradise  of  their  own 
devisiiig  better  T 

3.  If  we  be  so  intent  upon  this  or  that  future  event,  as 

that  hereby  the  due .  impression  is  worn  off'  of  much 

greater  ana  more  important  things  that  are  alVeady  past. 

What  so  great  thin^  have  we  to  expect  in  our  time,  as 
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we  know  hare  come  to  pass  in  former  time  1    What  so 

freat,  as  that  the  Son  of  God  came  down  into  our  world ! 
id  pat  on  maul  lived  a  lifetime  among  us  mortals! 
breamed  every  where  heavenly  love,  and  grace,  and 
sweetness;  and  with  the^  grateful  odours  perfum^  this 
noisome,  iinpure,  forlorn  region  of  darkness  and  death ! 
died  a  sacrifice  for  sinners !  and  overcame  death !  ascended 
in  triumph  to  the  throne  of  God,  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  1  What »  so  great  as  the 
mystery  of  godliness,  thatGrod  was  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the 
Gentiles,  believea  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory! 
Are  an^  of  those  little  futurities,  whereof  we  nave  but  an 
uncertain  expectation,  fit  to  be  compared  with  these  things 
which  we  certainly  know  to  have  come  to  poks  1  Or  have 
we  any  thing  so  important  and  great  to  fix  our  eye  upon, 
as  a  Itedeemer  now  in  his  exaSation  1  invested  with  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth,  to  whom  every  knee  must 
DOW,  and  every  tongue  confess !  the  aii)iter  of  life  and 
death  to  men !  who  hath  established  so  admirable  a  frame 
of  religion  for  the  reduction  of  apostate  man !  made  it 
triumpn  over  the  obstinate  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
idolatry  of  the  Gtentile  world!  Ajid  what  the  glorious 
issue  of  his  administration  will  be,  we  already  know ;  and 
•re  not  left  about  it  to  suspenseful  dubious  inquiry.  Nor 
do  need  a  more  certain  revelation  than  w^e  have.  Is  fdl 
this  to  be  waived  and  overlooked ;  while  we  stand  at  a  gaze, 
expecting  what  shall  be  the  height  of  the  French  monar- 
chy, or  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  republic,  or  of  this  or  that 
particular  person,  now  upon  the  stage  1  It  must  surely  be 
ftn  ill  symptom,  and  an  indication  oi  a  sickly  mind,  when 
things  have  all  their  value  and  regard  with  us,  not  as 
they  are  great  but  as  they  are  new.  And  are  only  con- 
Kiderable  to  us,  because  they  are  yet  future  and  unkinown. 

4.  If  we  9K>re  earnestly  covet  to  foreknow  the  approach 
of  an  external  state  of  thmgs  that  would  be  better,  in  our 
account,  than  to  feel  the  good  eff^t  upon  our  spirits,  of 
onft  that  we  take  to  be  worse,  and  that  is  externally  adic- 
tive  to  us.  This  excludes  the  apprehension  of  a  wise  Pro- 
vidence, governing  the  world ;  that  pursues  a  design  in 
what  it  doth  or  permits.  As  if  we  thought  God  did  afflict 
us  for  affliction's  sake,  as  more  intending,  therein,  his  own 
pleasure  than  our  profit.  Or  as  if  we  would  impute  a 
levity  to  Providence,  and  reckoned  it  inconstant  and  de- 
sultory, even  beueath  the  ordinary  prudence  of  a  man. 
That  it  might  forget  and  desist,  ana  would  not  drive  on  a 
design  to  an  issue.  Or  that  ^contrary  to  what  God  tells 
Eli  by  •  Samuel)  when  he  began,  he  would  divert  and  alter 
his  course,  before  he  node  an  end.  Or  it  implies,  we  place 
our  felicity  in  somewhkt  without  us,  more  than  in  a  good 
habit  and  temper  bf  spirit  within.  Whereas,  surely  things 
are  much  amiss  with  us,  if  We  do  not  account  that  a  mor- 
tified heart,  towards  whatsoever  is  temporary  and  terrene, 
is  a  thousand-fold  more  desirable  than  the  best  external 
state  of  things  that  is  ever  to  be  anjoyed  under  the  sun. 
As  calamitous  as  the  condition  of  Job  was,  it  had  been  a 
worse  evil  than  Otfy  he  suffered ;  if  that  censure  of  him 
were  true,P  thiCfr  he  chose  iniquity  rather  than. affliction. 
Or  if  that  were  not  true,  which  he  seems  to  intimate  con- 
earning  himself,  that  he  was  less  intent  upon  a  present 
release  from  the  furnace,  than,  at  length,  to  come  out  like 
gold.i 

5.  If  the  other  parts  of  Scripture  be  less  savoury  to  us 
than  the  prophetical.  And  especially  when  these  are  of 
more  grateful  savour  than  the  preceptive  part.  This  is  of 
great  affinity  with  the  foregoing  character.  For  the  pre- 
cepts in  God^s  word  describe  to  us  that  excellent  frame  of 
spirit,  which  affliictions  are  designed  (as  one  sort  of  means) 
more  deeply  to  impress.  And  what  there  is  of  ill  charac- 
ter here,  lies  in  this,  when  any  thing  is  of  greater  value, 
than  that  comely,  amiable,  well-comi^exioned  temper  of 
spirit  And  surely  it  less  concerns  us,  what  GU>d  will  do 
without  us,  than  what  he  will  have  us  do,  and  be,  our- 
selves. It  is  an  ill  circumstance  with  a  diseased  person, 
when  he  hath  less  inclination  to  such  things  as  tend  to 
bring  him  to  a  confirmed  habit  of  health,  than  meh  as 
more  aer^re  to  nourish  his  disease.  And  whereas  Quic- 
quii  rec^iiw^-ad  fnodum  recipienHs^  there  is  little  doubt, 
hoi  where  this  distemper  we  are  speaking  o(  prevails, 
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men  may  be  much  inclined  to  make  that  use,  even  at 
Scripture  prophecies,  as  to  feed  their  distemper.  When 
they  can  relish  and  allow  ihemselves  to  mind  no  other 
parts  of  the  Bible :  when  they  take  more  pleasure  to  be 
conversant  in  these  obscure  things,  than  those  that  are 
plain,  and  concern  us  more,  (as  God  hath  mercifully  pro- 
videa  that  such  things  in  his  word  should  be  plainest  that 
are  of  greatest  concernment  to  us,)  and  they,  perhaps, 
neither  have  the  requisite  helps,  nor  the  ability,  with  them 
to  master  the  obscurity:  when  our  preposs^sed  fancy 
must  be  the  interpreter,  and  we  will  make  the  prophecy 
speak  what  it  never  meant ;  draw  it  down  to  the  little  par- 
ticularities of  the  time  and  place  wherein  we  live ;  and 
are  peremptory  in  our  applications,  and  so  confident,  till 
wennd  ourselves  mistaken,  that  when  we  do,  we  begin  to 
suspect  the  Bible ;  as  if  divine  truths,  and  our  attachments 
to  them,  must  stand  and  fail  together. 

G.  (Ajid  lastly)  When  we  have  an  undue  regard  to  un- 
scriptural  prbphecies.  Which  we  may  be  supposed  to 
hav6,  if  we  either  much  search  after  them,  or  give  hasty 
credit  to  them  without  search. 

1.  If  we  much  search  after  them,  as  weak  and  sickly 
appetites  are  wont  to  do  for  rarities  and  novelties ;  we  are 
not  content  wjth  what  occurs,  nor  with  our  own  allotment, 
and  God's  ordinary  dispensation,  if  things  of  that  kind 
occur  not,  but  purvey  and  listen  out  after  them;  as  if  we 
had  not  considerable  things  enough,  both  for  oox  employ- 
ment, and  our  entertainment  and  gratification  besides. 

2.  If  we  believe  them  without  search,  only  because  they 
seem  to  speak  according  to  our  mind ;  imbibe  all  things, 
of  that  import,  promiscuously  and  on  the  sudden,  without 
examining  the  matter.  '  The  simple  believeth  every  word. 
'Tis  the  business  of  judgment,  to  distinguish  and  discern. 
We  therefore  call  it  discretion.  It  totally  fails,  when  we 
cad  find  no  medium  between  believing  eveiy  thing  and 
nothing.  Some  thin^  indeed  of  this  pretence,  are  so  ap- 
parently  idle  and  ridiculous,  that  it  will  become  a  prudent 
man  to  reject  them  at  the  first  sieht  Some  may  perhaps, 
partly  from  the  matter,  or  partly  from  the  person,  and 
other  concurring  circumstances,  have  such  an  appearance, 
as  ought  to  stay  our  minds  upon  them,  detain  ns  awhile, 
and  Jhold  us' in  some  suspense,  while  we  consider  and  ex- 
amine whether  any  farther  regard  is  to  be  ^ven  them  or 
no.  'Tis  a  very  distempered,  ravenous  appetite  that  swal- 
lows all  it  can  catch  without  choice ;  that  allows  no  leisure 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  suitable,  or  fit  for  nomish- 
inent,  and  what  is  either  noxious  or  vain. 

II.  And  now  for  the  cure  of  this  distemper.  We  are 
to  consider  die  nature  of  the  things  the  foreknowledge 
whereof  we  so  earnestly  affect.  And  we  find  they  are  not 
such  futurities  as  have  .their  pertain  causes  in  nature.  As 
when  the  sun  will  rise  and  set ;  or  be  nearer  as  or  re- 
moter ;  when  there  will  be  an  eclipse,  Ac.  These  are  not 
the  things  which  will  satisfy  this  appetite.  But  mere  con- 
tingencies that  depend  upon  free  ana  arbitrary  causes,  i.  c 
especially,  upoQ  the  mind  and  will  of  man,  as  it  is  imder 
the  directipn  of  the  supreme  and  ail-governing  nuad. 
And  again,  we  are  to  ccmsider  the  nature  of  the  knowledge 
we  covet,  of  these  things,  viz.  that  it  is  not  coniectural, 
(which  indeed  were  not  knowledge,)  but  we  woula  be  at  a 
certainty  about  them.  Now  hereupon  we  are  further  to 
consider,  that  there  is  no  reasonable  appetite  which  we 
may  not  seek  to  have  gratified  in  some  apt  and  proper 
way,  i.  e.  by  means  that  are  both  lavdul  and  likely  to 
attain  our  end. 

In  the  present  case,  we  ean  think  of  no  course  to  be 
taken  for  the  obtaining  of  this  knowledge,  (even  giving  the 
greatest  scope  and  latitude  to  our  thoughts,)  but  it  must 
suppose  one  of  these  two  things ;— either  that  we  look  upon 
it  as  an  ordinary  gift  to  be  acquired  by  our  own  endeavours, 
i.  e.  by  art  and  industry^  ana  the  use  of  natural  means  and 
helps,  whereby  we  imagine  our  natures  may  be  heightened, 
and  improved  to  this  pitch— or  else  that  we  reckon  it  aa 
extraorainary  immediate  rift  o£  God ;  so  that  if  we  affect 
it,  we  have  no  course  to  take  but  to  seek  it  at  his  hands  by 
prayer;  either  that  God  w.ould  confer  it  upon  oursehres, 
or  upon  some  others,  by  whom  we  may  be  informed.  And 
we  are  now  to  bethink  ourselves,  what  encouragement  or 
allowance  we  can  suppose  is  given  us  to  seek  it  cither  of 
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tkese  vtys.^  For,  if  we  can  seek  it  in  neither  of  these,  we 
most  be  obliged  either  to  assign  a  third  (as  we  never  can) 
or  abandon  it  as  an  unreasonable  and  vicious  appetite ; 
the  satisfaction  whereof  is  no  way  to  be  so  much  as  at- 
tempted, or  sought  after.    And  now, 

1.  As  to  the  former  of  these  ways.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  be  despaired  of,  the  very  attempt  being  both  fool- 
ish and  impious ;  both  most  impossible  and  unlawful. 

1.  'Tis  plainly  an  impossiMe  attempt    For  what  natural 
means,  what  rules  of  art,  can  ^ive  us  the  knowledge  of 
such  futurities  as  we  are  speakmg  of,  or  impi^ve  our  na- 
tural faculties  to  it  1    'Tis  a  knowledge  qpute  of  another 
kind,  and  alien  to  our  natures.    For  be^des  the  notices 
we  have  of  things  by  sense,  which  is  limited  wholly  to 
thiDge  present  as  its  object,  and  our  knowledge  of  first 
and  self-evident  principles,  (from  which  how  remote  are 
the  future  contingencies  we  now  speak  oft)  we  have  no 
imaginable  way  of  coming  by  the  knowledge  of  any  Uiing, 
otherwise  than  D^  reasoning  and  discourse,  which  supposes 
a  natural  connexion  of  things.  Whereupon,  when  we  nave 
sure  hold  of  one  end  of  the  thread,  we  can  proceed  by  it, 
and  lead  ourselves  on  by  such  things  as  we  know  to  other 
things  we  know  not.    But  what  such  natural  connexion  is 
there  between  any  present  thing,  knowh  to  us,  and  this 
sort  of  lutore  thing^l    Which,  for  the  most  part,  are  such 
as  must  be  brought  about  by  ihe  conpurrence  of  great 
multitudes  of  free  agents,  who  maybe  opposed  by  as 
great,  and  prevented  of  accomplishing  what  they  designed, 
though  their  minds  were  never  so  constantly  intent  upon 
the  design.    But  we  have,  no  way  to  know  with  certainty 
the  present  minds  of  so  many  men,  nor  of  any  man  at  all, 
by  mmiediate  inspection ;  or  otherwise,  than  as  we  may 
collect  by  the  former  series  of  his  actions  or  professions, 
wherein  men  may  deceive  the  most  quick-sighted,  and 
really  intend  otherwise  than  they  seem.    Much  less  do  we 
know  that  so  mutable  a  thing  as  the  mind  of  man  is,  will 
not  alter,  and  especially  of  so  many  men.    And  their  con- 
dition and  outward  circumstances  may  alter,  if  not  their 
minds.    What  can  be  certain  in  such  a  region  of  changes, 
where  the  effecting,  of  purposes  depends  upon  the  b«ly, 
as  well  as  the  mind,  and  many  external  aids  and  helps  be- 
sides 1  and  where  all  are  subject  to  so  many  accidents, 
to  maims,  and  sicknesses,  and  deaths  1   Nay,  who  can  tell 
what  his  own  mind  shall  be  hereafter,  supposing  any  such 
futurity  to  be  within  his  own  power,  or  that  his  power  shall 
be  the  same  if  bis  mind  should  not  cnange  1  And  add.  what 
is  more  than  all  the  rest,*  who  knoweih  the  mind  or  God, 
or  being  lus  counsellor  hath  taught  himi    Who  can  tell 
what  he  will  do,  or  enable  or  permit  men  to  dot    What 
event  could  ever  have  been  thought  more  certain,  before- 
hand, than  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  bv  Haman's  means  1 
And  who  could  ever  have  foreseen,  a  lew  days  or  hours 
before,  that  he  should  be  hanged  on  the  gallows  he  pre- 
pared for  Mordecai  1    Who  can  ever  think  or  hope  to 
measure  that  boundless  range, 'and  latitude,  wherein  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  power  may  work  this  way  or  thatl    Or, 
within  that  vast  and  immense  scope,  who'  can  be  able  to 
predict  what  way  God  will  take  1    Or  what  he  will  do,  or 
not  do  1  When  all  human  contrivance  and  forecast  it  at  an 
end,  still  more  ways  lay  open  to  him.    Or  his  power  can 
make  more,  and  break  its  way  through  whatsoever  obstroc- 
tion.<i.t  We  know  not  what  to  do,  (says  Jehoshaphat  in  his 
distress,)  bat  our  eyes  are  upon  thee.   A  dutiful  confession 
of  the  limitedness  of  human  wit  and  power,  and  of  the  un- 
limitedness  of  the  Divine,  both  at  once  I    To  offer  at  com- 
prehending his  profound  designs  and  abstruse  methods, 
only  shows  how  little  we  understand  ourselves  or  him ;  our 
own  scant  measure,  or  his  immensity.    We  might  better 
attempt  to  sound  the  ocean  with  Dur  finger,  or  gather  it  into 
the  hollow  of  our  hand.    It  were  happy  for  us,  if  our  con- 
fessed ignorance  might  end  in  adoration;  and  that  the 
sense  ofoar  hearts  were  such  as  the  apostle's  words  Would 
aptly  express,  (Rom.  xi.  33^  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowleage  of  Gk>d !  How  unsearchable 
are  his  jadj^Bents,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  I    Such 
a5  affect  to  be  wiser,  but  not  so  pious,  and  go  about  to 
form  noodcls  and  ideas  for  the  future,  apart  from  him ; 
how  often  do  their  great  wit  only  serve  to  expose  their 
folly,  and  make  them  the  sport  of  fortune!  (as  some 
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would  call  it ;)  we  may  say  rather,  of  that  wise  and  right- 
eous Providence,  that  delights  to  triumph  over  baffled  in- 
solence I  (for  ludii  in  kumams^  &c.)  and  deride  a  confi- 
dence that  is  founded  only  in  proud  impotency  \  He  that 
sits  in  the  heavens  laughs,  the  Most  Hi^h  hath  them  in  de- 
rision. How  often  are  the  wisest  politicians  disappointed 
and  despised!  all  their  measures  broken!  their  models 
shattered  an4  discomposed  I  and  all  their  fabrics  overturn- 
ed in  a  moment !  8o  remote  is  human  wit,  at  the  utmost 
stretch,  froih  any  certainty,  about  the  futurities  we  speak  of. 
And  if  any  imagine  it  may  be  helped  to  foresee,  by  some 
art  or  other ;  or  by  rules  framed  and  collected  upon  former 
experience ;  accordin|;  whereto  judgments  are  said  hereto- 
fore to  have  been  happily  made,  of  what  would  come  to  pass : 
It  is  not  here  intended  to  examine  the  several  ways  that 
have  been  taken,  and  trusted  in,  for  this  purpose.  That 
they  are  all  such  as  have  been,  and  are,  much  disputed,  if 
tl^ey  were  not  with  manifest  evidence  disproved,  would 
argue  that  foreknowledge  of  things  not  likely  to  be  very 
certain,  that  must  be  had  l^  arts  and  rules  that  are  them- 
selves imcertain.  How  much  hath  been  said  (anciently, 
and  of  late)  to  discover  the  vanity  of  that  sort  of  astrology 
that  relates  to  the  futurities  we  have  under  consideration! 
Sueh  as  have  a  mind  may  view  what  is  written  to  that 
purpose,  and  may  save  themselves  much  vain  labour,  by 
perusing  the  learned  Dr.  More's  late  Tetractys,  and  what 
It  refers  to  in  his  Mystery  of  Godliness.  Have  we  beard 
of  none  of  our  later-pretenders  this  way^  that  have  incur- 
red  the  like  fate  with  that  wise  man  of  Greece,  that  was 
laughed  at  by  a  silly  girl  (as  Laertius  tells  us)  for  so  long 
gazmg  upon  the  stars,  (though  perhaps  upon  a  better  ac- 
count,) till  at  length,  in  his  walk,  he  fell  into  a  ditch ;  that 
he  minded  so  much  what  was*  over  his  headg  that  he  took 
no  notice  what  was  at  his  feet  1  And  for  the  ancient  au- 
gury  of  the  pagans,  in  the  several  sorts  of  it,  how  much 
was  it  had  in  contempt  by  the  wiser  among  themselves. 
Insomuch  that  one  or  them  says,  he  wondered  how  they 
could  look  upon  one  another,  and  not  laugh.  As  who 
would  not,  that  such  strange  things  should  be  foreshown 
by  the  ilying,  or  the  singing,  or  the  feeding  of  birds! 
Their  usiul  haruspicy  was  as  wise,  and  as  much  regaid- 
ed  by  some  greater  minds  among  them,  as  Alexander, 
that  reproved  and  jeered  the  imperiinency  of  his  sooth- 
sayer that  would  have  withheld  him  from  action,  upon  the 
pretence  of  some  ill  omen  he  had  observed  in  the  en:  rails: 
telling  him  that  he  «  would  surely  think  he  were  impertinen  i 
and  troublesome  if  he  should  go  about  to  interrupi  him 
in  his  employment,  when  he  was  busy  viewing  his  sacri- 
fice, kad  asked  him,  when  he  pressed  Ainher,  what  greater 
impediment  a  man  could  have,  that  had  great  things  be- 
fore lus  eyes,  than  a  doting  superstitious  fortune-teller? 
And  where  tnere  was  not  so  much  wisdom  and  fortitude, 
as  to  despise  such  fooleries,  how  ludicrous  was  it  that 
great  and  momentous  affairs  were  to  be  governed  by  them  I 
That  a  general  was  not  to  march  an  army  or  fight  a  battle, 
but  first  such  observations  must  be  had  of  the  flight  of 
birds,  and  the  entrails  of  beasts!  or  other  thines  as  idle  as 
they,  as  the  whirlings,  rollings,  and  noise  of  rivers,  the 
change  of  the  moon,  dbc.  Upon  which,  in  *  Germany  (as 
is  observed)  when  Cassar  had  invaded  it,  their  presaging 
women  were  to  be  consulted  before  it  was  thought  fit  to 
give  him  battle.  Besides,  what  was  not^  less  vain,  but 
more  horrid,  presaging  upon  the  convulsed  members,  and 
the  lowing  blood,  of  a  man  slain  for  the  purpose.  Nay, 
and  the  excess  of  this  desire  hath  tempted  some  to  tr)r  the 
blacker  purposes  of  necromancy,  or  wtiat  might  be  gained 
to  satisfy  and  please  it,  by  converse  with  departed  souls ; 
or  what  if  it  be  other  familiar  spirits  1  We  bere  consider 
the  folly  of  such  coursed  api^  from  the  impiety.  As 
what  reason  have  we  upon  which  to  apprehend,  that  they 
can  ascertain  us,  or  be,  ordinarilv,  certain  themselves  of 
such  futurities  ta  we  speak  ofl  &nt  also  the  thought  Of 
any  such  course  we  are  to  presume  is  horrid  to  the  minds 
of  serious  Christians.  Unto  whom,  what  we  find  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  concerning  any  such  ways  of  presaging 
as  have  been  mentioned,  should,  methinks,  be  enough  te 
form  their  spirits  both  to  the  hatred  and  the  contempt  oif 
them,  and,  oy  consequence,  of  the  principle  itself  (this 
vain  appetite)  that  leads  unto  them,  and  hath  captivaf 
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whole  nations  into  so  niisenu:*le  delusion  by  them."  Thtis 
saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer,  that  frustrateth  the  tc^ens 
of  the  liars,  and  maketh  diviners  mad,  that  tarneth  the 
wise  men  backward,  and  maketh  their  Imowledge  foolish. 

•  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  pf  thy  counsels:  let 
now  the  astrologers,  the  star-gazers,  the  monthly  prognos- 
ticators  stand  up,  and  save  thee  from  these  things  that 
shall  come  upon  thee.  Behold,  they  shall  be  as  stubble, 
the  fire  shall  bum  them ;  they  shall  not  deliver  themselves 
from  the  flame,  d&c.    See  also  Isa.  viii.  19, 90.  Dan.  ii.  27. 

And  though  it  be  true  that  Qod  hath  oAen  given  pre- 
monitions of  futare  things  by  dreams,  (which  is  a  niatier 
Xhat  belo!igs  not  to  this  head,)  yet  the  rales  that  are  given 
by  some  learv  :d  men  for  the  interpreting  of  b  such  dreams 
AS  contain  noi  the  things  expressly  pretended  to  be  signi- 
fied, are  generally  so  very  ridiculous,  that  'tis  hard  to  say 
whether  they  were  learnedly  busy  or  idle  that  thought  fit 
to  trouble  themselves  or  the  world  with  them.  And 
surely,  though  some  dreams  have  been  divine,  such  rules 
x>f  interpretmg  any  are  so  meanly  human,  as  to  be  fit 
^enough  to  be  thrown  in  hither,  and  thrown  away  with  the 
rest  of  the  trash  noted  before;  and  ^ay  help  to  let  us 
see,  that  the  foreknowledge  of  the  future  things  we  are 
considering,  is  so  impossible  to  human  nature,  improved 
by  whatsoever  rules  and  precepts  of  our  devising,  that 
whilQ  men  seek  to  become  w)3e  in  this  lcind,.by  such 
means,  they  do  but  befool  themselves,  and  are  not  a  whit 
the  more  knowing,  but  show  themselves  the  less  prudent 
and  sober.  And  if  siu;h  knowledge  be  a  thing  whereof 
human  nature,  by  it«e)f,  is  not  capably,  to  be  impatient  of 
ignorance  in  these  things,  is  to  be  offended  that  God  hath 
made  such  creatures  as  we  find  we  are.  That  is,  if  this 
had  been  the  natural  endowment  of  some  other  order  of 
creatures,  how  unreasonable  were  it  that  a  man  should 
quarrel  with  his  own  nature,  and  with  the  inseparable  cir- 
cumstances of  his  own  state !  All  creatures  are  of  limited 
natures  to  one  or  other  particular  kind.  This  or  that 
creature  admits  of  all  the  perfections  of  its  own  kind. 
It  admits  not  those  of  another  kind.  How  foolish  were 
it  if  a  man  should  vex  himself  that  he  cannot  fly  like  a 
bird,  or  ran  like  a  slag«  or  smell  like  a  hottnd ;  or  cannot 
as  an  angel  fly,  at  pleasure,  between  heaven  and  earth,  or 
visit  the  several  orbs,  and  exactlv' measure  their  magni- 
tudes ind  distances  from  one  another  1 

Secondly,  We  are,  therefore,  to  consider  thai  the  affec^ 
tation  of  sueh  foreknowledge  (t.  t.  to  have  it  in  and  of 
ourselyes,  or  by  any  means  of  our  devising)  is  wdamfid  as 
well  as  imposstbU.  Indeed,  this  might  be  collected  from 
the  former ;  for  the  capacity  of  our  natures  ought  to  limit 
our  desires.  And  it  hence  also  further  appears  unlawful 
upon  the  highest  account,  in  that  it  were  to  aspire  to  what 
is  most  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  the  Deity.  For  here- 
by the  great  God  demonstrates  his  Godhead,  and  ezpos- 
tulatin|^  with  idcriaters,  insults  over  the  unactive  ignorance 
of  their  impotent  inanimate  deities  upon  this  account. 

•  Produce  your  cause,  (saith  he,)  bring  forth  your  strong 
reasons.  Let  them  ^bring  them  forth,  and  show  us  what 
shall  happen.  Show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter, 
that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods :  q.  d.if  they  be  gods, 
why  do  they  not,  as  gods,  predict  things  to  come,  that  if 
they  be  gods  we  may  know  it  1  So  incA.  zlii.  of  the  same 
prophecy,  v.  8,  9.  I  am  the  Lord,  that  is  my  name,  and 
my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another,  neither  my  praise  to 
graven  images.  Behold,  the  former  things  are  come  to 
pass,  and  new  things  do  I  declare:  before  they  spring 
forth  I  ten  you  of  them.  This  is  a  thing  (saith  he)  that 
doth  peculiarly  belong  to  me.  It  is  a  ^lory  of  mine  that 
shall  never  be  imparted.  And  to  the  same  sense  is  that 
in  ck.  zlvL  of  that  prophecy,  v.  9,  10.  Remember  the 
former  things  of  old,  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else: 
I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me,  declaring  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things 
that  are  not  yet  done,  saying,  my  counsel  shall  stand,  and 
I  will  do  ul  my  pleasure.  So  also  dtd  our  blessed 
Sariour,  when  he  bad  a  mind  to  convince  that  he  was,  as 
he  gave  out,  the  Son  of  God,  design  the  «ame  medium  for 
that  purposed  Now,  I  iell  you  before  it  come,  that  when 
it  Ii  come  to  pass,  ye  may  believe  that  I  am  he.    And 
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agaip,*  I  have  told  yon  before  it  is  come  to  pass,  thai  \phen 
it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  might  believe.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
great  temptation  used  to  our  first  parents ;  You  shall  be  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  Undoabtedly  that  know- 
ledge wherewith  they  were  temnted  must  include,  at  least, 
foreknowledge  in  it.  You  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing,  &c. 
They  were  tempted  by  an  expectation  of  being,  in  this 
respect,  made  liVe  God ;  and  we  are  become  by  ii,  in  this 
respect,  like  beasts  that  perish,  and  in  other  respects,  like 
the  diBvils  themselves,  wno  joy  in  our  deception  and  perdi- 
tion ;  tdo  lil^  beasts,  in  ignorance,  and  devDs  in  nalignitf. 

What  can  be  a 'more  presumptuous  arrogance,  than  to 
aim  at  the  royalties  of  the  Gk)dhead  I  If  to  afiect  what  b^ 
longs  to  the  nature  and  capacity  of  another  creature  were 
foolish ;  to  aspire  to  anv  prerogative  and  peculiarity  of 
God  himself,  cannot  but  oe  extremely  impious  and  wicifed ! 
Are  we  to  be  ofiended  that  we  are  creatures  1  that  onr  na- 
tures, and  the  capacity  of  our  understandings,  are  not  un- 
limited and  all-K:omprehendin|r,  when  we  owe  h  to  the 
mere  beni^ity  and  good,  pleasure  of  our  Maker  that  we 
are  anythmgl  and  much  more,  that  we  have  anv  sack 
thing  as  an  understaiiding  at  all  1  Yea,  and  if  this  know- 
ledge were  not  peculiar  .to  God,  yet  inasmuch  as  he  haih 
.not  ^ven  it  us,  nor  appointed  us  any  means  of  attaining 
it,  *tis  an  uncreaturely  disposition  not  to  be  satisfied  with- 
out it.  The  rebuke  our  Saviour  gave  his  disciples  in  one 
particular  case  of  this  nature,  ought  also  to  be  monitor; 
to  us,  in  all  such  cases,  i.  e.  when  they  incjuire,' Wilt  thou 
at  this  time  restore  again  the,  kingdom  to  Israeli  His 
answer  is  reprehensive  ;f  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the 
tiipies  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power.  The  expression  is  remarkable,  which  the  Father 
nath  h  put  in  his  own  power ;  it  implies,  as  if,  by  a  posiuTc 
act,  God  had  reserved,  and  locked  up  from  us,  the  ikings 
which  he  hath  not  vouchsafed  to  reveal.  And  we  mar 
see  how  he  hath,  as  it  were,  industriously  drawn  a  cnrtain 
between  the  present  and  the  future  time,  that  we  canntf 
see  so  far  as  one  moment  before  us.  Shall  we  with  rode 
and  irreverent  hands,  as  it  were,  attempt  to  rend  or  draw 
aside  the  curtain  1 

adly.  And  fropi  hence  we  may  also  see.  in  the  next 
place,  how  Httle  encourageinent  we  have  in  the  other  w»y 
to  expect  this  knowledge,  viz.  by  supplicating  God  for  it, 
as  an  extraordinary  gift  to  be  obtained  iaamediately  from 
him.  If  we  have  not  wisdom  enough  to  present  nnto  km 
reasonable  desires,  we  may  expect  his  wisdom  will  a«I 
us  such  as  are  unreasonable.  jHe  is  never  so  apt  to  dis- 
like our  requests  for  their  being  too  great  as  too  little;  or 
for  their  having  nothing  valuanle  or  important  in  then, 
nothing  suitable  to  him  or  to  us,  fit  for  hmi  to  give,  or  i^ 
us  to'  seek  or  receive.  In  the  present  case,  'tis  true,  k 
hath  sometimes  favoured  men  urith  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge, ordained  and,  inspired  prophets,  who  were  to  sig- 
nify his  purposes  and  pleasure  to  others.  But  it  was 
rather  mod&stly  declined  than  sought  j  and  was,  mosUf, 
upon  great  and  important  occasions,  for  high  and  jflT 
considerable  ends,,  and  to  be  effected  at  seasons  and  tj 

Sersons  of  his  own  choosing.  '  Nor  doth  it  seem  a  thing 
t  for  men  to  make  the  matter  of  petition.  For  nm 
should,  either  it  must  be  for  some  peculiar  to  theo- 
selves,  and  which  others  cannot  generally  aUegew^ 
as  they ;  which  it  is  not  supposable  any  ^^^'^  •*  "JJ! 
lo  assign :  ar  for  some  conunon  reason  that  concerns  tnc 
generality  of  men  as  much.  And  then,  we  arc  sure, » 
can  be  of  no  weight;  for,  upon  the  same  rcaf^^T 
should,  as  much,  be  prophets.  Which  it  is  pl*injic  °ou 
not  judge  fit  (who  can  best  judge)  in  that  he  hath  ja 
made  them  so,  which  is  concluding,  as  to  things  he  ham 
not  made  it  our  duly  to  seek.  And  that  this  is  f  .^ 
munication  not  fit  to  be  constant  and  general  at  all  tim^ 
and  to  all  persons,  is  evident  in  itself  And  my  aPP^ 
by  divers  considerations  that  partly  respect  God  ana  ftp 
government,  partly  ourselves  and  our  own  interest  ano 
concernment.  ,       . 

1.  On  God»8  part  It  would  greatly  detract  from  tw 
majesty  of  his  government  that  it  should  have  no  arcm 
and  that  all  things  should  lie  open  to  every  eye.  we 
may  easily  apprehend  that  the  dignity  of  the  din»« 
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govcnment  was,  in  thiSTespeet,  deseed  to  be  kept  up  to 
■n  awfol  height,  when  we  find  there  is  somewhat  xnen- 
tioned  to  x»  (and  how  man^  things  more  may  there  be 
that  are  not  mentioneid  t)  which  the  aneels  in  heaven  knew 
not,  nor  the  haman  soal  of  our  Lord  himself,  but  the  Fa- 
ther only.  For  again,  was  it  anitable  (particularly)  to  the 
government  of  God  over  maa.  in  this  present  state,  which 
we  find  designed  for  a  state  oi  probation,  to  be  concluded, 
and  sbat  up  at  liist  by  a  soleom  judgment.  For  unto  this 
state,  the  imal  judgment  iiath  its  peculiar,  only  reference. 
Theretn  i  we  are  to  receive  the  things  done  m  the  body, 
i.  €.  fas  'tis  ezplainedc)  according  to  what  we  have  done, 
whether  |[oo4  or  evil.  How  unfit  were  it  that  probationers 
for  eternity  should  generally  foreknow  events  that  shall 
&11  out  in  the  state  of  their  trial  I  Wherein  they  are  to  be 
strictly  tied  op  to  rules  withpul  regard  to  events.  And  are 
to  approve  themselves  in  that  sincerity,  constancy,  forti- 
tude, dependenee  upon  God,  resignation  of  themselves,  and 
their  eoncems  to  him,  that  could  have  little  place  or  op- 
portunitf  to  show  themselves,  in  a  state  wherem  all  things 
were  at  a  certainty  to  them. 

52.  On  our  own  part.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  fore- 
knowled^  of  temporary  events  is  not  a  thine  of  that  value 
tons,  which  we  may  perhaps  imagine  it  is.  ft  would  serve 
us  more  for  curiosity  than  use.    An  unfit  thing  for  us  to 

Eetition  in,  or  expect  to  be  gratified.  The  wiser  heathens 
ave  thought  meanly  of  it.'  They  have  believed,  indeed, 
that  Qod  did  sometimes  tnaUe  men  to  prophesy^  bat  have 
reckoned  it,  as  one  of  them  speaks,  a  gift  indulged  vnUo 
hitman  imjfrudence.  That  k  author  accounts  weaker  minds 
the  usual  subjects  of  it.  That  no  man  in  his  righl  mind 
attained  it,  but  either  being  alienated  from  himsetf,  by 
sleep  or  a  disease.  And  that  they  were  not  wont  to  under- 
stand, themselves,  the  meaning  of  their  own  visions,  but 
must  have'  them  interpreted  by  others.  The  result  of  a 
larger  discourse,  he  hath  about  it,  than  is  fit  here  to  be  in- 
.  serted,  comes  to  this,  that  fools  divine,  and  wise  must 
judge.  Wlierenpon  i  another  thinks  such  prophecies  little 
to  l>e  zegaided,  counting  it  strange  that  what  a  wise  man 
could  not  see  a  madman  should.  And  that  when  one  hath 
lost  human  sense  he  should  obtain  divine ! 

They  were  not  accjuainted  indeed  with  those  wa3rs  where- 
in Qoi  revealed  his  mind  to  holy  men  whom  he  used  as 
his  own  amanuenses  or  penmen,  or  who  were  otherwise  to 
serve  him  for  sacred  purposes.  But  when  we  consider 
Balaam's  being  a  prophet,  methinks  we  should  not  be 
overfond  of  the  thing  itselL  abstractly  considered.  How 
unspeakably  is  the  Spirit  ot  holiness,'  as  such,  to  be  pre- 
fened !  To  have  a  heart  subject  to  God,  willing  to  be  go- 
verned by  him,  to  commit  to  him,  even  in  the  dark,  our 
less  considerable,  temporal  concernments;  and  confidently 
to  rely,  for  our  eternal  concernments,  upon  his  plain 
word  in  the  Gospel,  wherein  life  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light,  would  make  us  little  feel  the  need  of  pro- 
phecy. The  radical  principle  of  holiness  is  love,  (for  it 
IS  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,)  in  the  absence  whereof,  the 
apostle  »  esteems  the  gift  of  prophecy  (with  the  addition 
of  understanding  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge)  to  go 
for  nothing.  And  if  we  strictly  consider,  wherein  can  we 
pretend  it  needful  to  us  to  foreknow  the  events  that  are  be- 
fore us  1  They  are  either  bad  and  ungrateful,  or  good  and 
ffrateful.  For  the  former  sort,  what  would  it  avail  us  to 
foreknow  them  1  That  we  may  avoid  them  1  That  is  a 
€3ontradiction.  How  ate  they  avoidable,  when  we  know 
they  will  befall  us  1  It  is  that  we  be  not  surprised  by  them  1 
We  have  other  means  to  prevent  it.  To  bear  an  equal 
temper  of  mind  towards  all  conditions;  to  Jive  always,  in 
this  region  of  changes,  ex^aing  the  worst.  At  least  not 
to  expect  rest  on  earth,  to  familiarize  to  ourselves  the 
thoughts  of  troubles ;  apprehending,  as  to  those  that  are 
private,  we  are  always  liable. 

And  for  any  greater,  common  calamities  that  we  may 
share  in  with  the  generality  usnaily,  they  come  on  more 
slowly.  There  often  are  premonitory  tokens,  such  as 
were  before  mentioned  in  this  discourse,  sufiScient  to  keep 
us  froBi  being  surprised.  And  with  the  rest  this  may  con- 
cur, (as  was  said,)  that  perhaps  some  or  other,  of  that 
value  and  consideration  as  to  deserve  our  regard,  may,  in 


such  a  case,  have  great  apprehensions  of  approaching 
trouble,  which  whether  they  proceed  from  their  greater 
prudence  and  sagacity,  or  from  any  more  Divine  impres- 
sion upon  their  minds,  we  need  not  determine.  If  it  should 
be  the  latter,  the  desisn  may  yet  be,  not  to  ascertain,  but  to 
awaken  us.  Upon  wnich  supposition,  a  serious  considerar 
tion  of  the  thing,  may  well  consist  with  suspending  our 
belief  of  it.  And  whether  it  prove  true  or  false,  if  we  are 
put  thereby  upon  the  doing  or  nothing,  but  what  a  prudent 
man,  a  good  Christian  should  do,  however,  and  unto  which 
we  only  needed  excitation,  a  yctj  valuable  end  is  gained. 
Afikirs  are  generally  managed  in  human,  yea  and  in  the 
Christian  life,  upon  no  certainty  of  this  or  that  particular 
event ;  *iis  enough  that  we  are  put  upon  season aole  consi- 
deration of  what  concerns  us,  in  the  one  kind  or  the  other, 
and  do  accordingly  steer  our  course.  When  Jonah  was 
sent  to  Nineveh  upon  that  ungrateful  errand,  and  came  a 
stranger  into  that  luxurious,  naganish  city,  though  he 
brought  them  no  credentials  from  heaven,  nor  (that  we 
find)  wrought  any  miracle  to  confirm  his  mission,  yet  the 
matter  he  published  in  the  streets  being  in  itself  most  con- 
siderable, and  they  having  (no  doubt)  sufficient  light  to 
know  their  practices  were  such  as  deserved  the  doont  they 
were  threatened  with,  and  needed  redress,  they  hereupon 
consider  what  he  saia,  reform,  and  are  spared.  And  what 
harfn  was  now  done  in  all  this  1  except  that  Jonah  had  too 
tender  a  concern  for  his  own  reputation,  and  lest  he  should 
be  thouffht  a  false  prophet,  whereas  the  event  that  hap- 
pened cud  better  prove  the  impression  upon  his  mind  di- 
vine, than  the  destruction  of  the  city,  after  their  repent- 
ance, had  done.  It  being  a  thing  more  agreeable  to  the 
Divine  nature,  and  more  wor(hy  of  Gk>d,  to  save  than  de- 
stroy a  penitent  people.  If  we  see  no  such  disposition  to 
repentance,  we  have  the  more  reason  to  expect  the  over- 
flowing calamity ;  and  liave  enough  to  prevent  our  *being 
surprised,  without  fore-knowing  the  event.  But  for  events 
that  are  pleasing  and  gratefUl,  no  matter  how  surprising 
they  be;  the  more,  the  better,  the  sweeter,  and  the  plea- 
santer.  »  When  God  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Xion 
we  were  as  them  that  dream.  Then  was  our  month  filled 
with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  ^ith  singing.  It  enhanceth 
mercy,  when  it  is  preventing  and  unexpected. 

And  we  may  add,  concerning  ill  events,  it  is  not  only 
needless  to  foreknow  them,  but  better  to  be  ignorant. 
Think  what  a  case  we  were  in,  had  we  the  prospect  lying 
distinctly  before  us,  of  all  the  evils  that  snail  befall  us 
through  our  whole  life.  Such  a  day  I  shall  have  a  terrible 
fit  of  the  colic  or  the  stone.  Such  a  day  my  bouse  will  be 
burnt,  or  I  shall  be  undone  and  reducea  to  beggary.  Such 
a  ^ay  my  husband,  wife,  or  this  or  that  pleasant  child,  will 
die.  At  such  a  time  I  shal(  break  a  bone,  or  be  in  pri- 
son, &€.  Were  this  knowledge  a  felicity  1  Some  may 
think  (says  Cicero «)  it  were  of  great  concernment  to  us 
to  know  what  shall  happen.  But  (he  adds)  Dicaearchus 
wrote  a  great  book  to  show  it  is  better  to  be  ignorant.  He 
had  indeed  a  copious  argument,  and  the  boiok,  'tis  like, 
were  a  jewel.  But  enough  is  obvious  to  any  man's  reason 
that  will  soberly  consider.  Infinite  knowledge  is  only 
agreeable  to  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  How  unsuitable 
were  the  knowledge  we  are  apt  to  covet,  to  our  impotency 
and  imprudence  I  As  monstrous  as  the  head  of  a  giant 
joined  to  the  body  of  a  child.  The  increase  of  such  know- 
ledcre  would  certainly  but  increase  our  sorrow,  and  be  to 
us  but  an  engine  of  torture,  a  Medusa's  head,  alwajrs  af- 
frighting us  with  its  own  ideas,  that  would  be  worse  te 
us,  and  more  tormenting,  than  snakes  and  serpenui.  Di- 
vine mercy,  in  these  respects,  keeps  us  i^orant.  Thereto 
'tis  fit  we  should  attribute  it,  not  to  ill-will,  as  the  devil  at 
first  suggested,  and  as  they  seemed  to  apprehend;  against 
whom  Plutarch  p  sagely  reasons.  That  it  was  very  impro- 
bable that  God,  who  hath  given  us  birth,  nourishment, 
being,  and  understanding,  should  intend  only  to  signify 
his  displeasure  towards  us,  by  withholding  rirom  us  the 
knowledge  of  things  to  come.  Would  we  know  what 
concerns  our  duty  1  We  have  plain  rules  to  direct  us ;  it 
would  but  tempt,  disturb,  or  divert  us  many  times  to  knoar 
the  event.  You  need  net  eonsnlt  a  diviner,  (saith  a  «  hea- 
then,) whether  you  are  with  hazakd  to  help  your  friend. 
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ori/efend  yonr  ooantiy.  Nor  •ny  thing,  br  like  reason, 
which  we  already  know  we  o«ght  to  do.  2fo  more,  ^  saifli 
one  commenting  upon  him,  than  whether  a  man  should 
eat  or  sleep ;  or  whether  a  husbandman  should  plant  or 
sow.  Or  would  we  fill  our  minds  with  great  thoughts, 
and  employ  them  about  matters  more  important  than  the 
affairs  of  the  present  time  1  Besides  all  the  great  thinfls 
that  we  know  to  be  past,  let  us  look  forward  to  Mitain  m- 
turities.  We  mav  look  even  with  a  ceitain  expectation 
for  the  day  when  tne  heavens  shall  be  colled  tp  as  a  scroll, 
and  pass  away  with  ffreat  noise,  and  the  elements  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  and  the  «irth  and  all  Ihinp  therein  be 
consumed  and  burnt  up.  We  have  a  certam- foreknow- 
ledge of  the  final  gl6nous  appearing  and  comin|^  of  our 
Lord.  We  know  he  will  come,  and  it  will  be  glorimiaiir. 
Behold  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  heavens  with  power 


and  great  glory !  Sueh  things  as  liiese  we  look  foieeoid> 
inff  to  his  promise ;  He  will  cqme  and  his  reward  with  him. 
The  trumpet  will  sound  and  the  dead  arise.  How  great  a 
tiring  it  is  to  have  graves  opening  all  the  world  over,  and 
men  and  women  springing  up  afresh  om  of  the  dust  I  and 
all  tne  chosen  ones  of  ourXord  caught  up  into  the  clouds, 
to  meet  their  Eedeemer  in  the  air,  and  so  to  be  for  ever 
with  the  Lord,!  Iiet  our  thoughts  fly  over  earth  and  time; 
they  will  be  pof  er  and  less  taintecL  Let  them  centre  in 
God ;  they  will  be  more  steady,  composed,  and  ealnk.  Fix- 
edlv  apprehend  him  to  be  most  wise,  holy,  good,  powerful, 
and  ours.  Let  our  hearts  quietly  trust  in  him  as  such, 
and  be  subject  to  him ;  contented  to  follow.  *  He  will  lead 
the  blind  in  a  wajr  that  they  know  not ;  and  if  we  betake 
ourselves  wholly  to  him,  will  be  our  Gkxl  for  erei  aad 
ever:  our  God  and  our  guide  even  to  the  death. 
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TO  MY  MUCH  VALUED  FRIENDS, 
THE  MAGISTRATES  AND  OTHER  INHABITANTS 
OF  GREAT  TORRINGTON  IN  I»VON; 
nm  las  iBTBUL  wtmrar  ano  Bxuan>m  PEBaom  amp  fauliib  op  mt  AewA»TAir€B  m  TBota  pim. 

It  is  likely  tbat  tfa«  title  of  tlie  foUowing  trestise  will  pat  many  of  yoa^  my  dearlj  esteemed  friends,  in  mind, 
lliat  sandiy  sennoos  were  preached  twenty  years  ago  among  yon  upon  this  subject.  I  had  it  indeed  in  design,  to 
hare  given  yon  some  abstract  of  those  sermons;  bat  searching  among  my  papers,  could  find  none  bat.  to  imperfect  and 
broken  memorials  as  would  be  of  little  nse  for  that  purpose.  Anayet  being  desirous  to  present  yoti  with  somewhat 
that  might  both  be  a  testimony  of  my  affection,  and  an  advantage  to  you;  and  knowing  this  subject  was  grateful  to 
many,  and  affords  what  may  tie  useful  to  all  of  you ;  I  hmw,  for  your  sakes,  •applied  myself  to  a  reconsideration  of  it. 
ThoJMpofi  is  even  altogether  new,  except  the  introductive  suppositions  in  the  beginning.  Nor  do  I  remember  I  then 
had  more  than  one  discourse  to  you  on  that  subject,  before  the  practical  application  of  it.  The  other  part  contains 
many  things  formerly  xlelivered  to  you,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  order,  much  less  in  the  same  words, 
whereto  the  short  notes  in  mv  hands  •could  no  way  enable  me. 

The  matter  here  treated  or,  is  the  very  substance  of  religion ;  the  first  and  the  last  j  the  root  and  the  flower;  both  the 
iMsis  and  foundation,  and  the  top  and  perfection,  of  practical  ^liness;  and  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  it. . 
Nor  knew  I  therefore  what  to  present  you  with,  that  could  have  m  it  a  fitter  mixture  and  temperament  of  what  might 
be  both  nseftd  and  pleasant  to  you.  As  there  is  therefore  no  need,  so  nor  do  I  desire  you  should  receive  the  matter 
here  diseoorsed  of  merely  for  my  sake ;  there  being  so  great  reason  it  should  be  chiefly  acceptable  on  higher  accounts. 
I  do  very  well  understand  your  affection  to  me ;  and  could  easily  be  copious  in  the  expression  of  mine  to  you,  if  I 
would  open  that  sluice.  wA  I  do  herein  resolvedly,  and  upon  consideration,  restrain  myself;  apprehending  that  in 
some  cases  (and  I  may  suppose  it  possible  that  in  our  case)  a  gradual  mortification  ouffht  to  be  endeavoured  of  such 
affection  as  is  often  between  thooe  so  related  as  you  and  I  have  been :  which  is  no  harder  supposition,  than  that  such 
affection  may  be  excessive  and  swell  hejood  due  bounds.  So  it  would,  if  it  should  be  aocompenied  with  impatient 
resentments  towards  any  providence  or  instrument,  wherebv  it  finds  itself  crossed,  or  from  whence  it  meets  with  what 
is  ungrateAil  to  it :  if  it  prove  turbulent  and  disquieting  to  them  in  whom  it  is,  or  any  others :  or  if  it  occasion  a  look- 
ing bock  with  distempered  lingerings  after  such  former  things  as  could  be  but  means  to  our  great  end,  with  the  no^- 
lect  of  looldng  forwud  to  that  end  itself  stiU  before  us.  Far  be  it  fi>om  me,  to  aim  at  the  Keeping  any  thing  alive 
Jiat  ooght  to  die;  that  is,  in  that  degree  wherein  it  ought  so  to  do.  But  our  mutual  affection  will  be  both  innocent 
and  osefnl,  if  it  be  suitable  to  mortal  objects,  and  to  persons  not  expecting  the  converse  we  have  had  together  any  more 
in  this  world ;  if  also  in  the  mean  time  it  preserve  to  us  a  mutual  interest  in  each  others  prayers ;  if  it  dispose  \is  to 
aneh  acts  and  i^prehensions  of  kindness  as  oar  present  circumstances  can  admit :  and  if  particularly,  as  it  hath  moved 
me  to  undertake,  it  may  contribute  any  thing  to  your  acceptance  of,  this  small  labour,  which  is  now  designed  for  you. 
The  safaject  and  snbertanoe  whereof,  as  they  are  none  of  mme,  so  they  ooght  to  be  welcome  to  you,  for  their  own  sake, 
and  his  who  is  the  prime  Author,  tnough  they  were  recommended  to  vou  by  the  hand  of  a  stranger,  or  one  whose 
face  vou  never  saw.  They  aim  at  the  promoting  of  the  same  end  which  the  course  of  mj  poor  labours  among  you 
did,  (as  h^  that  knoweth  all  thinss  knoweth,)  the  serioi^  practice  of  the  great  things  of  religioa,  which  are  known  and 
least  hable  to  question ;  without  designing  to  engage  yoa  to  or  against  anjr  party  of  them  that  differ  about  circumstan- 
lial  matters.  They  tend  to  let  you  see,  uat  formality  in  any  way  of  religion  unaccompanied  with  life,  will  not  serve 
your  turn ;  (as  it  will  no  man's ;)  than  which,  there  is  nothing  more  empty,  sapless,  ^d  void  both  of  profit  and  deU^ht. 

I  have  rdlected  and  considered  with  some  satisfaction,  that  this  hath  been  my  way  and  the  temper  of  my  mind 
among  you.  Great  reason  I  have  to  repent,  that  I  have  not  with  greater  earnestness  pressed  upon  you  the  known  and 
important  things  wherein  serious  Christians  do  generally  agree.  But  I  repent  not  I  have  l«en  so  little  engaged  in  the 
hot  contests  of  our  age,  about  the  things  wherein  they  differ.  For,  as  I  pretend  to  little  lij^ht  in  these  things ;  (whence 
I  eoald  not  have  mudi  confidence  to  fortify  me  onto  such  an  undertaking ;)  so  I  must  profess  to  have  little  inclination 
to  contend  tJboat  matters  of  that  kind.  Nor  yet  am  I  indifferent  as  to  those  smaller  things,  that  I  cannot  discern  to  be 
in  ueir  own  nature  so.  But  though  I  caonot  avoid  to  tUnk  that  coarse  right  which  I  have  deliberately  chosen  therein, 
I  do  yet  esteem  that  but  a  small  thmg  rxpoa  which  to  cpround  an  opinion  of  my  excelling  them  that  thmk  otherwise,  as 
if  I  Imew  more  than  they.  For  I  have  often  recounted  thus  seriously  with  mjvelf,  that  of  every  differing  party,  in  those 
cireomstaatial  matters,  I  do  partiealarly  know  some  persons  by  whom  I  find  myself  much  excelled  in  far  greater  things 
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than  is  the  matter  of  that  difference.  I  cannot,  *tis  tme,  Iherenpon  say  and  think  every  thing  that  they  do ;  which  is 
impoasible,  since  they  difSkr  from  one  another  as  well  as  me.  And  I  understand  well,  there  are  other  measures  of 
truth  than  this  or  that  excellent  person*s  opinion.  But  I  thereupon  renkon  I  have  little  reason  to  be  conceited  otf  any 
advantage  I  have  of  such  in  point  of  knowledge,  (even  as  little  as  he  should  have,  that  can  sing  or  plajrwellon  a  lute, 
of  him  that  Imows  how  to  command  armies,  or  govern  a  kingdom,)  and  can  with  tne  less  confidence  differ  from  them, 
or  contend  with  them.  Bein^  thereby,  though  I  cannot  find  that  I  err  in  these  matters,  constrained  to  have  some  sus- 
picion lest  I  do ;  and  to  admit  it  possible  enough,  that  some  of  them  who  differ  from  me,  havine  much  more  light  in 
greater  matters  may  have  so  in  these  also.  Besides,  that  I  most  serioasly  think,  huinility,  cnarity,  and  patience, 
would  more  contribute  to  the  composing  of  these  le.sser  differences,  or  to  the  good  estate  of  Jthe  Christian  interest  under 
them,  than  the  most  fervent  disputes  and  contestatioiis.  I  have  upon  such  considerations  little  concerned  myself  in 
contending  for  one  way  or  another,  while  I  was  among  you;  or  in  censuring  such  as  have  differed  from  me  m  such 
notions  and  practices  as  might  consist  with  our  commqp  great  end ;  or  as  imported  not  manifest  hostility  thereto :  con- 
tenting myself  to  follow  the  course  that  to  my  preponderating  judgment  seemed  best,  without  stepping  out  of  my  way 
loJnstTe  others. 

But  I  cannot  be  so  patient  of  ikeir  practical  disagreement^  fnot  only  with  all  serious  Christians,  but  even  their  own 
judgments  and  consciences  also,)  who  have  no  delight  in  God,  and  who  take  no  pleasure  in  the  very  substance  of  re- 
ligion. I  have  been  grieved  to  observe  that  the  case  hath  too  apparently  seemed  so,  with  some  among  you :  some 
who  have  been  openly  profane  and  dissolute,  and  expressed' more  contempt  of  Qod  (which,  you  know  was  often  in- 
sisted on  the  one  part  of  the  day,*  when  I  had  this  subject  in  hand  the  other)  than  delieht  in  him.  I  know  not  how  the 
case  may  be  altered  with  such  since  I  left  you ;  or  what  blessing  may  have  followed  the  endeavours  of  any  other  hand. 
Death  I  am  sure  will  be  making  alterations,  as  I  have  heard  it  hath.  If  these  lines  may  be  beforehand  with  it,  may 
they  be  effectually  monitory  to  any  such  that  yet  survive  f  That  however  this  or  that  external  form  of  godlinem  maV 
consist  widi  your  everlasting,  well  being,  real  ungodliness  and  the  denial  of  the  power  never  can:  which  power  stands 
in  nothing  more  than  In  love  to  God  or  delight  in  him.  Therefore  seriouslv  bethink  vourselves,  do  you  delight  in  God 
or  no  1  U  you  do,  methinks  you  should  have  some  parcqition  of  it.  Surefy  if  you  delight  in  a  friend,  or  some  other 
outward  comfort,  you  can  perceive  it  But  if  you  do  not,  what  do  you  think  alienation  from  the  life  of  God  will 
come  to  at  last  ?  It  is  time  for  you  to  pray  and  crv,  and  strive  earnestly  for  a  renewed  heart.  And  if  any  of  you  do 
in  some  degree  find  this,  yet  many  degrees  are  still  lacking.  You  cannot  delight  in  God,  but  upon  that  apprehension 
as  will  give  you  to  see,  you  do  it  not  enoofh:  therefore  reach  forth  to  what  is  still  before.  I  bow  my  knees  for  yon 
all,  that  a  living,  delightful  religion  may  flourish  In  ^our  hearts  and  families,  instead  of  those  drv,  withered  things, 
worldliness,  fonaality,  and  strife  about  trifles.  Which  will  make  Torrington  an  Heph-zibah,  a  place  to  be  delighted 
in;  yosr  coontry  a  pleasant  region;  and  (if  he  niay  bat  hear  of  it)  add  not  alittle  to  the  satisfocuon  and  delight  of 

v««T  ^ectionate  servant  in  Christ, 

Who  most  seriously  desires  your  true  prosperity, 

JOHN  HOWS. 
AiUrim  Sspi.  1, 1674. 
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PART  I. 


SHOWING  THE  IMPOET  OF  THIS  PRECEPT. 


Tbib  pBftfan,  hj  the  contents  of  it,  seems  to  sui  ^ 
BiHicted  state  of  rood  men,  by  the  oppression  of  such  as 
vere,  in  that  and  other  respects,  verjr  wicked ;  the  pros- 
peri^  of  these  wicked  ones  in  their  oppressive  course ;  an 
aptness  in  the  oppressed  to  impatience  nnder  the  evils 
they  suffered ;  a  disposition  to  behold,  with  a  lingering  and 
an  envious  eve,  the  good  things  which  their  oppressors  en- 
jojred,  and  themselves  Wantd.  Hence  the  composure  of 
It  is  such  as  might  be  n|ost  agreeable  to  these  suppositions, 
and  servicable  to  the  fortifying  of  the  riRbteoos  agaii^i  the 
sin  and  trouble  which  such  a  state  of  things  might  prove 
the  occasion  of  unto  them. 

This  verse  hath  a  more  direct  aspect  on  the  last  of  these 
cases,  or  on  this  last  mentioned  thme  considerable  in  the 
case,  of  unright  men  suffering  under  the  oppression  of 
violent  aaa  prosperous  wickecmess,  viz.  that  they  might 
hereupon  be  apt  both  to  covet  and  envy  the  worldly  de- 
lights of  their  enemies ;  to  be  desirous  of  their  dainties, 
and  grudge  they  should  be  theirs,  who,  they  knew,  de- 
served worse  thmgs ;  and  while  themselves  also  felt  the 
pressure  of  worse,  which  at  their  hands  ther  deserved  not. 
What  is  here  offered  to  the  consideration  or  the  sufferers, 
tends  aptly  to  allav  their  discontent,  to  check  and  repress 
their  inordinate  desire  towards  inferior  things;  or  to 
divert  and  turn  it  another  way ;  as  in  case  of  bleeding  to 
excess  and  danger,  the  way  is  to  open  a  vein,  and  stop  the 
coarse  of  that  profusion  by  altering  it.  As  if  it  had  been 
.said,  "  You  have  no  such  cau.se  to  look  with  ducpleasure 
or  immoderate  desire  upon  their  delicacies :  you  may 
have  better ;  better  belong  to  you,  and  invite  you ;  the 
Xord  himself  is  your  portion  ;  it  becomes  both  your  state 
and  spirit  to  apply  yourselves  to  a  holy  delight  in  him ; 
to  let  your  souls  loose,  and  set  them  at  liberty  to  satiate 
themselves,  and  feed  unto  fulness  those  undefiled  and 
;satisj^ing  pleasures  unto  which  you  have  a  right ;  and  in 
whicn  you  will  find  the  loss  and  want  of  their  meaner  en- 
joyments abundantly  made  up  unto  you.  You  have  your 
natural  desires  ana  cravings  as  well  as  other  men,  and 
ihose  may  be  too  apt  to  exceed  their  just  bounds  and 
measures;  but  if  yon  take  this  course,  they  will  soon  be- 
come sober  and  moderate,  such*  as  will  be  satisfied  with 
what  is  competent,  with  an  indifferent  allowance  of  the 
ffood  things  of  this  earth.  And  towards  the  Lord,  let 
Jhem  be  as  vast  and  large  as  can  be  supposed ;  they  can 
never  be  larger  than  the  rule  will  allow,  nor  than  the  ob- 
ject will  satisfy ;  the  direction  and  obligation  of  the  former 
neing  indeed  proportioned  to  the  immense  and  boundless 
fulness  of  the  latter.*' 

We  need  not  operously  inouire  what  sort  of  persons  this 
direction  is  given  unto.  It  is  ^ain,  that  it*s  tne  common 
duty  of  all  to  delight  in  God.  But  it  cannot  be  the  imme- 
diate duty  of  all.  Men  that  know  not  God,  and  are  ene- 
mies, to  Aim,  have  somewhat  else  to  do  first    They  to 


whom  the  precept  is  direcUy  meant  are  the  regenerate,  tne 
righteous,  and  tne  upright,  as  the  psalm  itself  doth  plainly 
design  them,  or  his  own  people.  The  most  profitable  way 
of  considering  these  words,  will  be  chi«fty  to  insist  on  the 
direction  given  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse ;  tad  then 
to  show  towards  the  close,  bow  the  event  promised  in  the 
latter  part,  will  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  promise,  hut 


people's  delight;  or,  it  is  his  will,  that  they  principally 
deb'glU  themselves  in  him.  Our  discourse  upon  this  sub- 
ject will  fall  naturally  into  two  parts;  the  former  whereof 
will  concern  the  import,  the  latter  the  practice,  of  the  en- 

eined  delighting  in  God.  Under  which  latter,  what  will 
i  said  of  Uie  hater  part  of  the  verse  will  fitly  fall  in. 

That  we  may  more  distinctly  open  the  import  and  meaih 
ing  of  delightinff  in  God,  it  will  be  necessary  that  wb 
treat,  1.  Of  the  delectable  object ;  3.  Of  the  delight  to  be 
taken  therein. 

I.'  As  to  the  former.  The  general  olnect  of  delight  is 
some  food,  or  somewhat  so  conceived  of;  with  the  addi- 
tion 01  being  apprehended  some  way  present.  Here  it  is 
the  chief  and  best  good,  the  highest  and  most  perfect  ex- 
cellency. Which  goodness  and  excellency,  considered  as 
residing  in  God,  give  us  a  twofold  notion  or  view  of  the 
object  whereupon  this  delight  may  have  its  exercise,  viz. 
absolute  and  relative. 

1.  God  may  be  looked  upon  in  an  absolute  considerar 
tion,  as  he  is  in  himself,  the  best  and  most  excellent  Be- 
ing ;  wherein  we  behold  the  concurrence  of  all  perfec- 
tions ;  <thc  most  amiable  and  beauteous  excellencies,  to  an 
intellectual  eye,  that  it  can  haVe  any  apprehension  of. 

2.  In  a  relative,  viz.  as  his  goodness  and  excellency  are 
considered,  not  merely  as  they  are  in  himself  but  also  as 
having  some  way  an  aspect  on  his  creatures.  For  consider- 
ing him  as  in  mmself  the  most  excellent  Being ;  if  here 
we  give  our  thoughts  liberty  of  exercising  themselves,  we 
shall  soon  find,  that  hereupon  he  must  be  considered  also 
as  the  first  Being,  the  onginal  and  author  of  all  other 
beings;  otherwise  he  were  not  the  most  excellent.  From 
whence,  we  will  see,  relation  doth  arise  between  him  and 
his  creatures  that  have  their  being  from  him.  And  besides 
the  general  relations  which  he  beareth  to  them  all,  as  the 
common  maker,  sostainer,  and  disposer  of  them ;  observing 
that  there  are  some  which,  by  their  reasonable  natures,  are 
capable  of  government  by  him  (in  the  proper  sense,  viz. 
by  a  law)  and  of  the  blessedness  in  him.  To  these  we  con- 
sider him  as  standing  in  a  twofold  reference,  in  both  which 
we  are  to  eye  and  act  towards  him,  viz.  as  a  Lord  to  be 
obeyed,  and  a  portion  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  have  most  delect- 
able excellencies  to  take  notice  of  in  him,  (that  require  wt 
should  suitably  comport  with  them,)  answerable  peculiarly 
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to  each  of  these  considerations,  in  respect  whereof  yre  are 
to  look  upon  him. 

1.  As  the  most  excellent  Lord;  most  delectably  excel- 
lent, (we  take  not  here  that  title  so  strictly,  as  to  intend 
by  it  mere  propriety  or  dominion ;  but  as  to  ordinary  ap- 
prehension it  is  more  commonly  understood  to  signify  also 
governing  po  «rer,  or  authority  founded  in  the  other,)  whom 
we  cannot  out  esteem  worthy  of  all  possible  h<Hioar  and 
glory ;  thar  every  knee  bow  to  him,  and  every  tongue  con- 
fess to  him;  that  universal  hqpiage,  subjection,  and  ado- 
ration, be  given  him  f^r  ever. 

Q,  As  the  most  excellent  Portion,  in  whom  all  things 
that  may  render  him  such  do  concur  and  meet  together; 
all  desirable  and  imaginable  riches  and  fulness,  together 
with  large  bounty,  flowing  goodness^  every  way  corres- 
pondent to  the  wants  and  cravings  of  mdigent  and  thirsty 
souls.  The  former  notion  of  him  intimates  to  us  our  ob- 
ligation of  duty  to  him :  the  laUer  prompts  to  an  expectar 
tion  of  benefit  from  him.  But  now,  because  by  the 
apostacy  we  have  injured  his  right  in  us,  as  our  Lord ; 
forfeited  our  own  right  in  him,  as  our  Portion ;  and  lost 
our  immediate  capacity  or  disposition,  both  to  serve  and 
enjoy  him ;  this  great  breach  between  him  and  us  was  not 
otherwise  to  be  made  up  bat  by  a  mediator.  Unto  which 
office  and  undertaking  his  own  Son,  incarnate,  the  Word 
made  flesh,  (being  only  fit,)  was  designed.  By  him,  dealing 
between  both  the  distanced  parties,  satisfying  the  justice 
of  Gk)d.  overcoming  the  enmity  of  man.  the  oifierence  (so 
Ikr  a3  the  efficacy  of  his  mediation  dotn  extend)  is  com- 
posed. And  to  the  reconciled,  God  becomes  again  their 
acknowledged  both  Lord  and  portion.  His  right  is  vindi- 
cated, theirs  is  restored :  ana  both  are  established  upon 
new  grounds,  added  to  those  upon  which  they  stood  be- 
fore. And  so,  as  that  now  our  actings  towards  God.  and 
expectations  from  him,  must  be  through  the  Mediator, 
whereupon  this  object  of  our  delight,  considered  relative- 
ly unto  us,  is  entirely  God  in  Christ ;— being  reconciled, 
—we  joy  in  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom,  &c.» 

In  these  several  ways  that  have  been  thus  briefly  men- 
tioned, may  God  come  under  our  consideration.  Nor  are 
they,  any  of  them,  unapplicable  or  impertinent  to  our  pur- 
pose, when  we  would  aesi^  him  the  olriect  of  our  delight. 
Yea,  and  surely  Qod  considered  each  of  these  ways  ought 
to  be  looked  on  by  us  as  a  most  delectable  object.  For  it 
is  pleasant  to  contemplate  him,  even  most  absolutely  con- 
sidered, as  the  most  excellent  Being,  when  we  behold  his 
florious  excellencies  in  themselves :  that  is  (not  with  the 
enial,  but)  without  the  actual  present  consideratioUr  of 
any  advantage  that  may  redound  to.  us  from  them ;  'tis  we 
are  apt  to  find  ourselves  pleased  and  gratified  in  viewine 
an  excellent  object,  (suppose  a  stately  edifice  or  beautiftu 
flower,)  from  which  we  expect  no  other  braefit. 

Again,  if  we  consider  him  relatively,  1.  In  the  former 
capacity  of  a  Lord^  it  is  grateful  to  behold  him  aecked 
with  majesty,  arrayed  in  glory, -clothed  with  righteousness, 
armed  with  power,  shining  m  holiness,  and  guiding  him- 
self with  wisdom  and  counsel  in  all  his  administrations. 
Tea,  and  it  is  delightful  to  obey  him';  while  we  ate  most 
fully  satisfied  of  his  unexceptionable  right  to  command  us. 
For  there  vt  a  freat  pleasure  naturally  arising  tp  a  well- 
tempered  spirit,  from  the  apprehended  congruity  or  fitness 
of  tninn.  as  that  he  should  command  and  that  we  should 
obey.  His  right  and  our  obligation  being  so  undoubtedly 
clear  and  great ;  especially  when  we  also  consider  what 
he  commands,  and  find  it  is  no  hard  bondage ;  that  they  are 
not  nievons  commands  which  he  requires  we  be  subject 
to ;  out  such  in  the  keeping  whereof  there  is  great  reward ; 
and  that  his  ways  are  all  pleasantness  and  peace. 

And  being  considered  as  a  portion^  the  matter  is  plain, 
that  so  rich  and  abounding  fulness,  where  also  there  is  so 
communicative  an  inclination,  cannot  but  recommend  him 
a  most  satisfying  object  of  delight. 

And  thus  we  are  more  principally  to  consider  him,  -pi*, 
rather  relatively  than  ab$oUUely :  and  that  relatedness 
(which  the  state  of  the  case  requires)  as  now  anew  settled 
m  Christ'  And  so,  though  it  be  very  delightful  to  look 
upon  him.  as  one  that  may  and  is  ready  to  Income  related 
to  ns,  (as  he  is  to  any  that  will  consent  and  agree  with  him 
t  Ron.  ▼.  le,  iL 


apon  the  Mediator's  terms,)  yet  it  adds  unspeakably  to  the 
pleasantness  of  this  object,  when  we  can  reflect  upon  such 
characters  in  ourselves,  as  from  whence  we  may  regnlarly 
conclude,  that  he  is  actually  thus  related  unto  us.  That 
is,  that  we  have  consented ;  that  our  relation  to  him  im- 
mediately arises  from  the  covenant  of  life  and  peace;  that 
he  hath  entered  into  covenant  with  us,  and  so  we  are  be- 
come his.  It  is  pleasant  thus  to  behold  and  serve  him  as 
our  Lord.  How  great  is  the  emphasis  of  these  words,  "  I 
count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lordi'*  To  cojisider  not  only 
how  well  he  deserves  the  acknowledgments  and  subjection 
of  all ;  but  also  to  find  ourselves  under  the  chosen  and 
Identic  bonds  of  perpetual  service,  and  devotedness  to  him, 
IS  certainly  matter  of  very  high  delight  and  pleasure. 

But  how  infinitely  delightful  is  it,  to  view  and  enjoy 
him  as  ow  Portion !  And  this  seems  very  pertinent  to  the 
design  of  this  scripture;  which  aiming  to  recall  and  draw 
in  the  hearts  of  godly  persons  from  too  earnest  and  from 
envious  lin^rings  after  the  enjojrments  of  worldly  men, 
(their  enenues  and  oppressors,^  propounds  what  may  be  an 
over-balance  to  the  (imagined)  felicity  of  their  state ;  and 
wherein  they  should  more  than  equal  them  in  point  of 
enjoyment.  A^ud  should  we  single  out  this,  as  the  object 
to  be  considered,  God  as  a  person ;  that  it  noi^bt  be  more 
distinctly  represented,  we  shoflld  have  two  thmgs  to  take 
notice  of  that  would  render  it  most  delectable,  and  such 
as  wherein  holy  hearts  may  acquiesce,  and  rest  with  fiillest 
satisfaction  :•— the  sufficiency — and  the  communicableness 
of  it 

1.  The  sufficiency  of  it.  Which  cannot  but  be  every 
way  complete  and  full ;  it  being  the  all-comprehensive 
good,  which  is  this  portion.— God  all-sufficient.— The  most 
eminent  and  known  attributes  ,of  his  being,  wherein  by 
any  issues  of  them  they  can  be  communicated,  having  an 
ingrediency  and  concurrence  to  the  happiness  of  his  peo- 
ple tberein. 

it.  The  communicableness  thereof  Which  proceeds 
from  his  bounty,  more  peculiarly,  and  his  gracious  incli- 
nation to  do  good,  and  make  his  boundless  fulness  over- 
flow to  the  replenishing  of  thirsty,  longine  souls,  whom 
first  it  had  allured  and  caused  so  to  long,  fint  th6a^h  the 
scope  and  order  of  the  discourse  in  this  psalm,  did  not 
directly  seem  to  import  more  than  a  design  of  calling  ofi* 
the  persons  here  spoken  to,  from  one  sort  of  enjoyment  to 
anomer,  from  a  meaner  and  more  empty  to  a  better ;  yet 
i^  is  to  be  considered,  that  true  and  ine  best  enjoyment 
cannot  be  unaccompanied  with  duty ;  and  that  God  is  not 
otherwise  to  be  enjoyed  than  as  he  is  obeved :  nor  indeed 
are  the  notions  of  him,  as  a  Lord  to  be  obeyed,  and  as  a 
good  to  be  enjoyed,  entirely  distinct:  but  are  interwoven 
and  do  run  into  one  another.  We  obey  him,  even  in  en- 
joying, him ;  it  being  part  of  our  enjoined  duty,  to  set  our 
hearts  upon  him,  as  our  best  and  highest  gooa.  And  we 
enjoy  him  in  obeying  him ;  the  advantage  and  benefit  of 
his  government,  being  a  real  and  most  momentous  pan  of 
that  good  which  we  enjoy  from  him,  and  in  him.  He  is 
our  t^nefactor  even  as  he  is  our  ruler ;  and  is  therein  our 
ruler,  as  he  proposes  to  us  benefits,  which  he  thereby  binds 
us  to  accept;  for  even  his  invitations  and  offers  are  also 
laws  and  forma]  bonds  of  duty  upon  us.  Yea,  and  even 
the  act  of  delight  itself  pitched  upon  him,  is  an  act  of 
homage,  as  there  will  be  occasion  hereafter  to  take  notice. 

Wherefore  it  will  be  fit  to  steer  a  larger  course,  than 
merely  to  consider  him  as  a  good  commensurate  to  our 
partial  appetites.  Which  are  apt  to  prescribe  to,  and  limit 
our  apprehensions  to  this  or  that  particularly  sort  or  good, 
and  tincture  them  with  such  a  notion  of  delight,  as  which, 
if  it  be  not  false  and  grossly  carnal,  may  yet  be  much  too 
narrow  and  nnproportionable  to  the  universal,  all-compre- 
hending good.  And  though  we  shall  not  here  go  beyond 
the  compass  of  delectable  good ;  yet  as  there  is  no  good, 
truly  so  called,  which  is  not  iu  or  frwn  the  first  goodness ; 
so  indeed,  nor  is  there  any  capable  of  being  gathered  up 
into  that  sum  which  is  not  delectable. 

Nor  therefore  can  the  usual  distribution  of  goodness 
into  profitable,  honest,  and  pleasant,  bear  a  strict  test 
Only  the  false  relishes  of  vitiated  appetite  in  this  corrupted 
state  of  man,  have  given  ground  for  it.    Otherwise  to  a 
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miod  and  will  that  is  not  distempered,  the  account  woold 
be  mach  otherwise.  To  a  prudent  mind,  profitable  good 
would  be  pleasant,  even  as  *us  profitable.  To  a  joai  and 
generoos  mind,  honest,  comely  sood  would  be  pleasant, 
even  as  it  is  honest  Nor  woula  there  need  another  dis- 
tinction, but  into  the  goodness  of  the  end,  which  is  plea- 
sant for  itself,  and  the  goodness  of  the  means,  which  is 
pleasant  as  it  is  honestly  and  decently  profitable  (and 
otherwise  it  cannot  be)  thereunto. 

That  we  may  here  therefore  with  the  more  advantage 
state  the  delectable  ^ood  we  are  now  to  consider,  it  will 
be  reouisite  to  premise  two  things. 

1.  That  all  aelightful  enjovment  of  God  supposes  some 
communication  from  him.  Nothing  can  delignt  us,  or  be 
enjoyed  by  us,  whereof  we  do  not,  some  way,  or  by  some 
faculty  or  other,  partake  somewhat ;  either  by  our  external 
sense,  sensitive  appetite,  fancy,  memory,  mmd,  will  j  and 
either  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  according  as  the  delight  is  for  kind,  degree,  or  con- 
tinuance which  is  taken  therein.  This  is  plain  in  itself. 
And  in  the  present  case  therefore  of  delightmg  in  God,  or 
enjoying  him,  some  communication  or  participation  there 
must  be  one  way  or  other  according  as  the  enjoymem  of 
him  is.  And  as  the  case  with  man  now  is,  it  is  necessary 
he  do  with  clearest  and  the  most  penetrative  light  and 
power,  come  in  upon  his  mind  and  heart,  scatter  dark- 
ness, remove  prejudice,  abolish  former  relishes,  transfuse 
his  own  sweet  savour  through  the  soul.  Proportionably 
therefore  to  what  is  to  be  done,  he  communicates  himself, 
as  the  event  constantly  shows,  with  all  them  that  are  ever 
brought  to  any  real  enjoyment  of  him.  For  we  plainly 
see,  tnat  the  same  divine  communication  which  being  re- 
ceived, doth  delight  and  satisfy^  doth  also  procure,  that  it 
may  be  desired  and  received ;  makes  its  own  way,  attem- 
pers and  frames  the  soul  to  itself;  and  pves  it  the  sweet 
relish  and  savour  thereof,  wherein  Qod  is  actually  enjoyed. 

2.  That  however  Qod  himself  is  truly  said  to  be  enjoy- 
ed or  delighted  in  by  holy  souls,  yet  tms  communication 
is  abio  a  sort  of  mediate  object  of  this  delight  or  enjoy- 
ment. These  things  being  forelaid,  it  is  now  needful  to 
inquire  somewhat  more  distinctly,  what  that  cbmmunicar 
tioa  or  communicable  good  is,  which  is  the  imiQediate 
matter  of  proper,  spirimal  enjoyment  unto  holy  men  in 
this  world,  because  many  have  that  phrase  of  speech 
tnj0fing  Ood  oflen  in  their  mouths,  that  well  understand 
not  what  they  mean  by  it ;  yea  even  divers  of  them  that 
have  real  enjojrmez^  of  him.  Unto  wliom,  though  they 
possibly  taste  the  thing  which  ^hey  cannot  express  or  form 
cUstiuct  conceptions  of,  it  might  be  somewnat  their  ad- 
Tanta^  to  have  it  more  cleared  up  to  their  apprehension, 
what  It  is  that  they  immediately  enjoy,  when  toey  are  said 
to  enjoy  God ;  or  by  what  he  is  to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  not  a 
mere  fiincy  ^as  too  many  profanely  think,  and  are  too  apt  to 
apeak)  that  is  the  thing  to  be  enjoyed.  There  have  been 
those,  who,  comparing  their  own  experience  with  Gk>d's 
promises  and  precepts,  (the  rule  by  wnich  he  imparts  and 
according  whereto  men  are  to  expect  his  gracious  influ> 
ence,)  were  capable  of  avowing  it,  rationally,  to  be  some 
very  substantial  thing  they  have  had  the  enjoyment  of 
The  sobriety  of  their  spirits,  the  regularity  of  their  work- 
ings, their  gracious  composure,  the  meekness,  humility, 
denial  of  self,  the  sensible  refVesliin^,  the  mighty  strength 
and  vigour  which  hath  accompanied  such  enjoy/nents, 
sufficiently  proving  to  them  that  they  did  not  hug  an  empty 
cloud,  or  embrace  a  shadow,  under  the  name  of  enjoying 
Qod.  Such  expressions  as  we  find  in  the  book  of  Psalms, 
(the  16th  and  many  other,)  with  sundry  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture besides,  leave  us  not  without  in.stance,  that  import 
nothing  like  flashy  and  flaunting  bombast,  no  appearance 
of  affectation,  no  pompous  show  of  vain-glory,  no  sem- 
blance of  swelling  words  of  vanity ;  but  which  discover 
a  most  equal,  orderly,  well-poised  temper  of  mind,  in  con- 
junction with  the  highest  delieht  and  well-pleasedness  in 
God.  That  rich  and  unimitable  fulness  or  living  sense, 
could  not  but  be  from  the  apprehension  of  a  most  excel- 
leai  nature  and  Idnd,  whatsoever  be  the  noticm,  that  may 
be  most  fiUy  put  upon  IL  Nor  yet  is  it  the  mere  essence 
of  God  which  men  can  be  said  to  enjoy.  For  that  is  not 
communioftted  nor  communicable.    Enjoyment  supposes 


possession.  But  it  would  be  ft  $trange  language  to  say  we 
possess  the  essence  of  God  otherwise  than  relatively; 
which  is  not  enough  unto  actual  enjoyment.  His  mere 
essential  presence  i^  not  enough.  Tnat  renders  him  not 
enjoyed  by  any,  for  that  is  equally  with  all,  and  every 
where:  but  all  cannot  be  said  to  enjoy  him. 

As  therefore  it  is  a  real,  so  there  must  be  some  special 
communication,  by  which,  being  received,  we  are  truly 
said  to  enjoy  him.  A  medal  good  it  must  be,  not  such  as 
is  commcm  to  all.  For  there  is  a  commimication  fh>m  him 
that  is  of  that  extent,  inasmuch  as  all  live  and  move  and 
have  their  bein^  in  him,  and  the  whole  earth  is  Ibll  of  his 
goodness.  This  is  a  good  peculiar  to  them  that  are  bom 
of  God;  and  suited  to  the  apprehension  and  sense  of  that 
divine  creature  which  is  so  Dom. 

What  this  ^ood  is,  how  fully  sufficient  it  is.  and  how 
or  which  way  it  is  communicable,  may  be  the  better  un- 
derstood when  we  have  considered  wnat  are  the  wants  and 
cravings  of  this  creature,  or  of  them  in  whom  it  is  formed 
and  wrought  For  when  we  have  pitched  upon  the  very 
thing  itself  which  they  most  desire,  (and  which  they  can 
tell  is  it,  when  they  hear  it  named,  though  their  thoughts 
are  not  so  well  formed  about  it,  as  to  give  it  the  nsht 
name  before,)  we  shall  then  understand  it  to  be  both  what 
will  be  sufficient  to  satisiy,  and  what  may  be  communi- 
cated to  that  purpose.  But  now,  before  that  new  birth 
take  place  in  the  spirit  of  man,  it  wants,  but  knows  not 
what;  craves,  indeterminately,  (who  will  show  us  any 
good  1)  not  fixing  upon  any  particular  one  that  is  sufficient 
and  finite,  and  labouring  at  once,  under  an  ignorance  of 
the  infinite,  together  with  a  disafiection  thereunto.  Its 
wants  and  cravings  are  beyond  the  measure  of  all  finite 
good ;  for  suppose  it  to  have  nevfer  so  large  a  share,  nay^ 
could  it  grasp  and  engross  the  whole  of  it,  an  unsatisfieo- 
ness  and  desire  of  more  would  still  remain.  But  that  more 
is  somewhat  indeterminate  and  merely  imaginary :  an  in- 
finite nothing :  an  idol  of  fancy :  a  Gk>d  of  its  own  making. 
God  it  must  nave ;  but  what  a  one  he  is  it  misapprehend^, 
and  wherein  it  rightly  apprehends  hdm  likes  ana  loves  him 
not ;  will  by  no  means  choose,  desire,  or  take  complacency 
in  him.  So  that  an  unregenerate  soul  is,  while  it  is  such, 
necessarily  doomed  to  be  miserable.  It  cannot  be  happy 
in  any  inferior  good,  and  in  the  supreme  it  will  not.  What 
the  real  wants  and  just  craviilg^  of  a  man's  spirit  there- 
fore are.  are  not  to  be  understood  by  considering  it  in  that 
state.  And  if  the  work  of  the  new  creature  were  per- 
fected  in  it,  it  would  want  and  crave  no  more;  but  were 
satisfied  fully  and  at  perfect  rest.  Nor  is  that  state  so 
known  to  us  as  yet.  Therefore  they  are  best  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  state  wherein  that  work  is  begun  and  hitherto 
unfinished ;  in  which  it  therefore  desires  rightly,  and  still 
continues  to  desire :  a  state  of  intermingled  motion  and 
rest ;  wherein  delight  is  imperfect,  and  allayed  by  the  con- 
tinual mixture  of  yet  unsatisfied  desire.  And  yet  it  may 
be  collected  what  it  is  that  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy ; 
because  their  desire  is  still  determined  to  « one  thing,  is 
not  vagrant,  wanders  not  after  things  of  another  kindy 
but  is  intent  only  upon  more  of  the  same.  Now  let  it  be 
inquired  of  sucn  a  one  what  that  thine  is.  We  are  gene- 
rally told  there,d  "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord, 
that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord,"  Ac.  And  it  may  be  many  would  more  shortly 
tell  you  it  is  God  they  desire,  whence  it  would  only  be 
concluded  it  is  God  they  aim  to  enjoy  or  delight  in.  But 
because  this  brings  us  out  where  we  were ;  let  it  be  fur- 
ther inquired,  what  theii  is  your  business  with  (3od,  or 
what  would  you  have  of  him  1  It  is  not,  sure,  to  be  God 
that  you  expect  or  seek,  or  to  enjoy  God  in  that  sense 
wherein  he  possesses  and  enjojrs  himself  No,  not  by  any 
means.  It  is' then  some  communication  from  God,  diverse 
from  what  all  men  have  (for  that  they  do  not  find  apt  to 
satisfy)  which  they  desire  and  dravc.  And  what  is  that  1 
*Tis  somewhat,  as  possible  to  be  apprehended,  and  as  dis- 
tinguishable both  from  his  incommunicable  being,  and  his 
so  generally  communicated  bounty  towards  all.  As  if  the 
inquiry  were,  what  is  it  that  I  desire  really  to  enjoy  when 
J  oesire  to  enjoy  a  friend  1  (viz.  as  the  notion  of  a  ftiend 
ox  friendship  doth  most  properly  import.)    That  is  neither 
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to  desire  the  impossible  thing,  of  possessing  his  being  as 
my  own ;  nor  the  unsatisfying  thing,  the  mere  partakinpf 
some  part  of  his  external  goods  and  wealth,  whereof  it 
may  be  he  daily  imparts  somewhat  to  every  beggar  at  his 
door.  But  it  IS  to  have  his  intimate  acquaintance,  his 
counsel  and  advice,  the  advantage  of  improving  myself  by 
his  converse  and  of  conforming  myself  to  his  example  in 
his  imitable  perfections :  the  assurances  of  his  faithful, 
constant  love  and  friendship,  in  reference  to  all  future 
emergencies.  A  friend  is  really  to  be  enjoyed  in  such 
things  as  these. 

Aud  in  such'iike  is  Gk>d  to  be  enjoyed  also ;  but  with 
this  difference,  thatOod's  communications  are  more  imme- 
diate, more  constant,  more  powerful  and  efficacious,  infi- 
nitely more  delightful  and  satisfying,  in  respect  both  of  the 
good  communicated,  and  the  way  of  communication.  In 
short  then,  the  wants  and  desires  of  a  renewed  soul,  the 
supply  and  satisfaction  whereof  it  seeks  from  God,  would 
be  summed  up  in  these  things.— That  it  may  know  him 
more  fully,  or  have  clearer  apprehensions  of  nim. — That 
it  may  become  like  to  him,  and  framed  more  perfectly 
after  his  own  holy  image. — That  it  may  be  ascertained  of 
his  love  and  good  will,  that  he  hath  those  favourable  in- 
clinations towards  it,  which  shall  certainly  infer  his  doing 
all  that  for  it  which  its  real  necessities  (to  be  estimated  by 
his  infinite  wisdom)  can  call  for.  These  are  the  things  in 
kind  which  would  satisfy  it.  And  answerably  to  these  we 
may  conceive  the  conmiunicable  good  which  is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  their  enjo3rment.  So  that,  as  God  himself 
is  the  object  which  is  enjoyed ;  this  is  the  object  by  which, 
or  in  respect  whereof,  he  is  enjoyable. 

Therefore  the  divine  communication,  or  that  which  is 
communicated  from  Gkxl  to  regenerate  souls  wherein  they 
are  to  delight  themselves,  contains  in  it, 

1.  An  inwardly  enlightening  revelation  of  himself  to 
them,  that  they  may  know  him  more  distinctly.   This  is  a 

Sart  of  the  one  thing  would  be  so  highly  satisfying,  and 
elightful.  3how  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth  us.d 
When  their  desires  are  towards  God  only,  it  is  with  this 
aim  in  the  first  place,  that  they  may  know  him,  which  is 
supposed,  when  that  is  given  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
pursuit  of  this  knowledge.  We  shall  know  if  we  follow 
on  to  know  the  Lord."  As  if  it  had  been  said ;  this  is  a 
thing  not  doubted  of,  but  taken  for  granted,  that  we  would 
fain  know  the  Lord;  we  shall,  if  we  follow  on,  &c.  This 
is  a  dictate  of  pure  and  primitive  nature,  to  covet  the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  original,  him  from  whom  we  and  all 
things  sprang.  Men  are  herein  become  most  unnaturally 
wicked  when  they  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge.f  The  new  and  divine  nature  once  imparted,  that 
is,  primitive  nature  renewed  and  restored  to  itself,  revives 
the  desire  of  this  knowledge.  And  in  compliance  with  the 
present  exigency  of  the  case  hath  this  inclination  innrafted 
mto  it,  to  know  him,  (as  he  is  now  only  to  be  comfortably 
known,)  viz.  '  in  the  Mediator.  I  determined  to  know 
nothing  among  you  (salth  St.  Paul)  but  Jesus  Christ,  &c. 
i.  €.  to  glory  in,  to  make  show  of,  to  discover  myself  taken 
with  no  other  knowledge  than  this,  or  with  none  so  much 
as  this.  To  which  purpose,  he  elsewhere  professes  to 
count  all  things  loss  for  tne  excellency  of  this  knowledge.h 
So  vehemently  did  desire  work  this  way.  And  propor- 
tionably  as  it  is  apprehended  desirable,  must  it  be  esteem- 
ed delightful  also.  Nor  are  we  here  to  think  that  this  de- 
sired Imowledge  was  intended  finally  to  terminate  in  the 
Mediator,  for  that  the  very  notion  of  Mediator  resists.  The 
name  Christ  is  the  proper  nameof  that  office,  and  the  de- 
sire of  knowing  him  under  that  name  imports  a  desire  to 
know  him  in  his  office,  viz.  as  one  that  is  to  leadustoGk>d, 
and  restore  our  acquaintance  with  him,  which  was  not  to 
be  recovered  upon  other  terms.  So  that  it  is  ultimately 
the  knowledge  of  God  that  is  the  so  much  desired  thing, 
and  of  Christ,  as  the  way  and  our  conductor  to  God.  That 
is,  the  knowledge  of  God  not  absolutely  considered  alone, 
(tnongh  he  is,  even  so,  a  very  delectable  object,  as  hath 
been  said,  but  as  he  is  related  to  us,  and  from  whom  we 
have  great  expectations,  our  all  being  comprehended  in 
him.  It  cannot  but  be  verj  delightful  (answerable  to  a 
certain  sort  of  delectation  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
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to  speak  in  its  proper  place)  to  have  him  before  otir  ctcs 
represented  ana  revealed  to  us,  as  the  all-ccmprehenduig 
good,  and  that  (in  the  way  and  method  whereinto  thines 
are  now  cast)  may,  at  least,  become  our  portion.  He  is, 
some  way,  to  be  enjoyed  even  in  this  view.  'Tis  a  thing 
apt  to  infer  complacency  and  delight  thus  to  look  upon 
him.  They  who  place  felici^  in  contemplation,  espe- 
cially in  tlie  contemplation  of  God,  are  not  besides  the 
maxK ;  if  they  do  not  circumscribe  and  confine  it  there, 
so  as  to  make  it  stand  in  mere  contemplation,  or  in  an 
idle  and  vainly  curious  view  of  so  glorious  as  object, 
without  any  ilirther  concern  about  it.  They  will  then  be 
found  to  speak  very  agreeably  to  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  so  frequently  expresses  the  blessedness  of 
the  other  state  by  seeing  God.  And  if  the  act  of  vision  be 
delicious,  the  representation  of  the  object  must  have  pro- 
portionable matter  of  delight  in  it.  It  cannot  but  l»ve  so, 
if  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  representation^  which, 
answerably  to  the  sensible  want  and  desire  of  sneh  as 
shall  be  delighted  therewith,  must  have  somewhat  more  in 
it  than  the  common  appearances  of  God  which  ofier  them- 
selves equally  to  the  view  of  all  men.  Though  it  is  their 
own  as  common  fault,  that  they  are  destitute  of  the  more 
Ifrateful  and  necessary  additions.  That  it  hath  more  in  it, 
IS  evident  from  God's  own  way  of  speaking  of  it.  For  we 
find  that  his  revealing  himself  in  this  delectable  way, 

1.  Is  attributed  to  the  Spirit.!  And  as  a  work  to  be 
done  by  it  when  it  sbull  be  given,  (supposing  it  therefore 
yet  not  given,  and  that  all  have  it  not,;  yea  that  such  have 
It  not,  in  such  a  measure  as  they  may  have  it,  unto  this 
purpose,  who  yet  truly  have  it  k  in  some  measure  already; 
even  as  a  thing  peculiar  to  them  from  the  unbelieving  world. 

For  it  is  prayed  for  to  such  as  concerning  whom  it  is 
said,  that  after  they  believed  (not  before)  they  were  seaJed 
by  the  Spirit  of  promise,  that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  would  give  it  them:  i  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  a  name  and  title  proper  to  the  end  and  pnr- 
p<^  for  which  it  is  desired  to  be  given  them,  viz.  as  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,  that  end  and  purpose  being 
immediately  expressed  in,  or,  as  that  particle  is  sometimes 
used,  for,  the  knowledge  of  him.»  The  eyes  of  their  under- 
standing being  enlightened  by  it  (which  are  supposed  blind 
before)  for  the  same  purpose.  By  which  pmyer  it  is  sap- 
posed  a  communicable  thing;  yea,  and  that  these  h&d 
some  way  a  right  to  the  communication  of  it;  or, that  it 
was  a  thing  proper  to  their  state,  fit  to  be  prayed  for,  as 
some  way  beloneing  to  them,  they  being  in  a  more  imme- 
diate capacity  of  such  revelation  than  others.  Bat  how 
incongruous  nad  it  been,  with  such  solemnity  of  address, 
to  make  request  on  their  behalf  for  that  which  they  already 
sufficiently  nad  as  a  thing,  common  to  all  men. 

3.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  rieward  of  their  former  love,  loy- 
aJtv,  and  obedience.  He  ttat  hath  my  commandments 
and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he  that 
loveth  me,  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him.a  Therefore  is  snch 
manifestation  no  more  to  be  accounted  comn6on,  than  the 
love  of  Christ  is,  and  keeping  his  commandments.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  given  ^discriminatingly,  aAd  the  grace  of  God 
admired  upon  that'  account.  In  the  next  words,  Judas 
saith  unto  him,o  (not  Iscariot,  it  being  well  understood 
how  little  covetous  he  was  of,  or  qualified,  for  such  mani- 
festations,) Lord,  how  is  it,  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself 
to  us,  and  not  to  the  world  1  What  it  hath  more  than  com- 
mon light,  external  or  internal,  answerable  to  the  deeply 
resented  wants,  and  the  hearts'  desires  of  the  regenerate, 
by  which  it  becomes  so  highly  pleaisant  and  delectable  to 
them,  though  it  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  told,  (as  it  is  hard 
to  describe  the  very  things  we  have  only  immediate  sensi- 
ble perception  of,)  may  yet  in  some  degree  be  understood 
by  such  characters  as  these. 

3.  It  is  much  more  distinct  and  clear.  They  are  con- 
fased  and  dark  glimmerings  which  pthier  men  have  of  the 
blessed  God,  so  that  the  light  which  is  in  them  is  darkness.' 
'Tis  true  that  an  unregenerate  person  may  possibly  have 
clearer  acquired  notions  of  God,  and  of  the  things  of  God, 
than  those  may  be  which  are  of  the  same  kind  only  in 
some  who  are  regenerate.    So  that  he  may,  by  the  ad?an- 
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tagos  he  may  have  above  some  of  the  ether  in  respect  of 
better  nataral  abilities,  more  liberal  edacation,  such  cir- 
cumstances of  his  condition  as  may  more  engage  him  to 
study  and  contemplation,  and  befriend  him  therein,  be  ca- 
pable of  finding  out  more,  of  making  fuller  discoveries, 
and  more  evident  deductions,  and  be  able  to  discourse 
thence  more  rationally  and  satisfyingly  to  others,  >even 
concerning  Qod,  his  nature,  attributes,  and  works,  than 
some  very  pious  persons  destitute  of  those  advantages  may 
be  able  to  ao.  But  these,  though  their  candle  give  a  dim- 
mer light  than  the  others,  have  the  beams  of  a  sun'  raying 
in  upon  them,  that  much  outshines  the  other's  candle. 
And  thoi^h  mey  know  not  so  many  things,  nor  discern 
the  connexions  of  thi^igs  so  thoroughly ;  yet  as  they  do 
know  what  is  most  neeessarv  to  be  known,  so  what  thej  do 
know,  they  know  better,  ana  with  a  more  excellent  sort  of 
knowledge,  proportionably  as  whatsoever  is  originallv 
and  iminediately  divine,  cannot  but  much  excel  that  which 
is  merely  human.  TKose  do  but  blander  in  the  dark,  these 
in  Ood's  own  light  do  see  light.4  And  his  light  puts  a 
brighter  hue  and  aspect  upon  the  same  things,  than  any 
other  representation  can  put  upon  them.  Things  are  by 
it  represented  to  the  life,  which  to  others  carry  with  them 
but  a  faint  and  languid  appearance,  and  are  all  covered 
over  with  nothin£[  else  but  a  dark  and  dusky  shadow,  so 
as  that  may  be  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent  whicn  is 
revealed  to  babes.'  How  bright  and  glorious  things  are 
divine  wisdom,  love,  holiness,  to  an  enlightened  min4  ! 
which  is  therefore  supposed  to  have  a  clearer  discovery  of 
them. 

But  it  may  be  said,  Is  there  any  thing  apprehensible 
concemin£[  these  or  any  other  matters  which  may  not  be 
expressed  m  some  proposition  or  other  1  And  wnat  pro- 
Dosition  is  there  which  a  regenerate  person  can  assent  to, 
out  one  who  is  not  regenerate  may  assent  to  it  also  1  What 
definition,  so  truly  expressive  of  the  natures  of  these 
thing^,  can  be  thought  of,  unto  which  a  carnal  mind  may 
not  give  its  approbation  1  What  can  be  said  or  conceived 
so  fully  and  truly  tending  to  describe  and  clear  them  up, 
but  an  unrenewed  understanding  may  have  the  represen- 
tation of  the  same  truth  so  as  to  give  entertainment  to  it  1 
Tis  answered,  there  aire  many  things  to  which  somewhat 
may  belong  not  capable  of  description,  and  whereof  we 
have  yet  a  most  certain  perception.  As  the  different  re- 
lishes Of  the  things  we  taste.  There  are  no  words  that 
will  express  those  many  peculiarities.  And  as  to  the  pre- 
sent matter ;  there  is  somewhat  belonging  to  the  thines  of 
God,  (those  for  instance  that  were  mentioned,  his  wisaom, 
holiness,  dtc.)  besides  the  truth  of  the  conceptions  that 
may  be  formed  aboUt  them ;  which  is  more  clearly  appre- 
hensible to  a  divinely  enlightened  understanding  than  to 
one  that  is  not  so.    As, 

1.  The  beauty  of  those  truths ;  which  is  most  deliffht- 
fnl  to  behold.  Their  lively  sparkling  lustre,  t)y  which  they 
appear  so  amiable  and  lovely  to  a  well-tempered  spirit,  as 
to  transport  it  with  pleasure,  and  ravish  it  n-om  itself  into 
union  with  them.  T^here'was  somewhat  else  apprehensi- 
ble no  doubt,  and  apprehended  by  them,  the  inward  senti- 
ments of  whose  souls  those  words  so  defectively  served 
to  express,  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the 
Gods,  who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  &c.  b^des 
the  mere  truth  of  any  proposition  that  those  words  can  be 
resolved  into.  And  so  in  those,  O  the  depths  of  the  rich- 
es both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  or  God.  dbc.  And 
those,  Gk)d  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that.  &c.  Or  those.  This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinneis,  whereof  I  am  chief  Or  the 
strains  of  that  rai>rurons  prayer,— rihat  he  would  grant  you 
according  to  the  ri  jhea  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  his  spirit  in  the  inner  man;  that  Christ  may 
dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith :  that  ye  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  lu^e,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all 
saints,  what  ir  the  breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and 
height;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  that  passetb  know- 
ledge, that  yd  might  be  filled  ^th  all  the  fuhiess  of  God. 
There  is  a  'certain  acceptableness  in  some  truths,  necessary 
to  their  being  receivea  in  the  love  thereof,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly so  represented  to  some,  as  that  their  apprehension  is 
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clear  and  vivid,  beyond  that  of  other  men ;  who,  however 
they  ha^  the  representation  of  the  ume  things^  yet  have 
not  the  $ame  rtprnenlalum.  Though  if  they  he  things  of 
necessary  and  common  concernment,  it  is  (as  was  said) 
their  own  fault  that  they,  have  it  not.  And  to  have  yet 
clearer  apprehensions  of  this  sort,  is  what  the  renewed  soul 
doth  most  earnestly  crave,  and  would  be  proportionably 
delighted  with. 

3.  The  tendency  of  such  truths  is  much  more  clearly  con- 
ceivable to  a  holy  soul,  than  another :  what  their  scope  and 
aim  or  aspect  is,  which  way  they  look,  and  what  they  drive 
at  or  lead  to.  I  mean  not  what  other  truth  they  are  con- 
nected with,  and  would  aptly  tend  to  infer ;  but  what  de- 
sigA  God  hath  upon  us  in  revealing  them,  and  what  im- 
pression they  ou^ht  to  make  upon  us^  To  tne  ignorance  or 
disre^rd  of  which  tendency  and  design  of  God's  revela- 
tion. It  is  to  be  attributed,  that  many  have  lon^  the  same 
notions  of  things  hovering  in  their  minds,  without  ever 
reflecting  with  any  displeasure  upon  the  so  vastly  unsuita- 
ble temijer  of  their  ^irits  thereto.  They  know  it  may  be 
such  things  concemmg  Qod,  the  tendency  whereof  is  to 
draw  their  hearts  into  union  with  him,  to  transform  them 
into  his  likeness,  to  inflame  them  with  his  love.  But  they 
still  remain,  notwithstanding,  at  the  greatest  distance, 
most  unsuitable,  averse^  coldly  afiected  towards  him,  yea 
utterly  opposite  and  disaffected ;  and  fall  not  out  with 
themselves  upon  this  account,  have  no  <}uarrel  nor  dislike, 
take  not  any  distaste  at  themselves  for  it.  They  take  no 
notice  of  an  incongruity  and  unfitness  in  the  ill  temper  of 
their  own  spirits ;  but  seem  as  if  they  thought  all  were 
very,  well  with  them,  nothiug  amiss  |  and  apprehend  not  a 
repugnancy  in  their  habitual  dispositions  towards  God  to 
their  notions  of  him.  For  a  vicious  prejudice  blinds  their 
eyes ;  their  corrupt  inclinations  and  rotten  hearts  send  up  a 
malignant,  dark,  and  clammy  foe  and  vapour,  and  cast  so 
black  a  cloud  upon  these  bright  things,  that  their  tendency 
and  desisn  are  not  perceived :  that  prejudice  not  being 
conceived  so  much  against  tne  abstract  notions  of  the 
things  themselves,  (whence  they  are  entertained  with  less 
reluctancy,)  but  only  against  the  design  and  scope  of  them. 
Against  which  poisonous  cloud  God's  own  glorious  revela- 
tion directs  its  oeams,  dissolves  its  gross  consistency,  scat- 
ters its  darkness,  as  to  them  to  whom  he  by  special  grace 
affords  it.  Whereupon,  observing  any  remainders  of  the 
same  distemper  in  their  spirits,  though  it  be  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  abated  and  lessened,  they  are  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  it,  filled  with  confusion,  yea,  and  indica- 
tion ;  do  loathe  and  abhor,  and  could  even  be  ready,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  run  away  fVom  themselves.  Ana  what 
is  the  reason  of  .this  so  great  difference  1  Surely  some- 
what appears  discernible  to  these  in  God's  revelation  of 
himself^  which  to  the  other  doth  not.  They  have  then  be- 
fore their  eyes  a  more  clear  prospect  of  the  aim  and  scope 
of  it.  Which  so  far  as  they  have,  it  pleases  them,  for  they 
like  the  design  well,  only  they  are  displeased  at  them* 
selves  that  they  comport  no  more  with  it.  And  as  the  end, 
therefore,  aimed  at  is  desirable  to  them,  and  would  be  de- 
lightful, (as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place,)  so  is  it  to 
have  that  representation  immediate^  offered  to  the  view 
of  their  souls,  which  hath  so  apt  and  comely  an  aspect 
thereon,  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  end  itself. 

Wherefore  there  is  somewhat  to  be  apprehended  by 
Gkxl's  representation  of  himself  to  the  minds  of  this  rege- 
nerate people,  at  least  more  clearly  than  by  other  men. 
Whence  tne  work  of  regenerating  or  converting  them 
itself,  is  expressed  by  opening  their  eyes.*  For  the  divine 
communication  makes  its  own  way  and  enters  at  the  eye, 
the  soul's  seeing  faculty,  which  it  doth  find  (as  opening 
the  eyes  imports)  and  not  now  create ;  but  finding  it  vitia- 
ted, and,  as  to  any  rieht  seeing  of  God,  shut  and  closed 
up,  it  heals,  opens,  and  restores  it  as  it  ^ters.    It  is  ex- 

f tressed,  by  turning  them  from  darkness  to  light ;  and 
rom  the  power  of  Satan  (the  Prince  of  that  dax kncss,  the 
God  of  this  world,  who  had  blinded  their  eyes)  unto  God. 
Which  (because  they  cannot  turn  and  move  towards  God 
blindfold,  and  that  this  opening  their  eyes  is  in  order  to 
their  turning  to  Gtod)  implies,  that  their  eyes  wenb  so  dis- 
tempered, bBnded,  and  sealed  up,  chiefly  towards  hint 
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So  that,  thoagh  they  could  see  other  things,  him  thev 
could  not  see ;  but  he  was  invisible  to  their  intellectual, 
as  well  as  their  bodily  eyes.  Hence  also  is  that  under- 
standing said  to  b&  given,  (i.  e.  as  rectified  and  renewed,) 
by  which  we  know  God ;  which  implies  it  to  be  (wherein 
it  is  now  given)  somewhat  superadded  to  the  whole  natu- 
ral being  and  powers  of  the  human  soul,  as  in  its  nresent 
corrupted  state,— He  hath  given  us  an  uivierstanaing  to 
know  him  that  is  true.t  And  that  ^ven  rectitude  of  un- 
derstanding is  by  such  a  communication  from  Gkxl,  as 
hath  not  aptitude  and  power  in  it  to  infer  so  happy  a 
change.  The  same  renewing  work  is  also  said  to  be  a  call- 
ing of  men  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.« 
As  if  they  were  brought  by  it  into  a  new  world,  wherein 
they  found  themselves  beset  with  wonders,  and  all  things 
were  surprising  to  them.  To  which  purpose  is  that  prayer 
of  the  Psalmist,  (out  of  a  just  consciousness,  that  this  work 
was  not  perfect  in  him,  but  might  yet  admit  great  addition- 
al degrees,)  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  won- 
drous things  oat  of  thy  laW.s  He  supposed  many  undis- 
covered wonders,  which  more  open  eyes  might  yet  behold 
in  that  external  revelation  of  Qod's  mind,  which  was  then 
Afforded,  (and  which  was  wont  in  those  days  to  go  under 
the  name  of  his  law,  though  it  contained  histories,. prophe- 
cies, and  promises,  as  well  as  precepts,)  although  he  was 
no  stranger  to  those  records,  nor  liitle  insight^d  into 
them,  he  yet  apprehended  a  neisd  of  more  light  and  better 
eyes ;  which  he  therefore  desires.  Not  that  GK>d  would  cause 
a  new  revelation  to  be  written,(thoagh  that  he  vouchjsafed  to 
do,  and  partlv  by  himself,)  but  that  he  mic^ht  learn  more  out 
of  that  already  extant;  and  that  the  wonderful  things  con- 
tained in  it  might  be  made  more  clear  to  him.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  him,  herein,  to  desire  to  be  gratified  and  delighted 
by  the  communication  of  an  incommunicable  thing. 

3.  It  is  moi^e  powerfully  assuring,  and  such  as  is  apt  to 
beget  a  more  certain  o]()erative  belief  of  the  things  revealed. 
That  is,  being  added  to  the  means  of  faith  meo  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  before,  it  adds  much  to  their  assurance 
of  the  same  things,  so  as  to  make  it  efficacious  upon  their 
spirits.  And  as  well  cures  the  doubtfulness,  irresolution, 
and  waywardness  of  their  minds  and  hearts,  as  the  confu- 
sion and  darkness  of  them. 

It  is  very  possible  those  things  mav  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, which  the  more  we  understana,  the  more  we  disbe- 
lieve them  through  their  ^prehended  inconsistency  with 
themselves  or  some  oertain  truth.  The  delectable  things 
of  God,  his  own  discovery  procures  at  once,  by  one  and 
the  same  radiation  of  light,  botH  to  be  cleariy  understood, 
and  effectually  believed.  Others  have  the  word  of  faith 
without  the  spirit  of  faith.  The  faith  therefore  which 
they  have  is  a  carcass ;  not  a  weak  only,  (which  imports 
but  diminished  power,)  but  a  dead  thmg.  And  which  nath 
BO  power  at  all  to  determine  the  soul  and  compose  it  to  that 
delightiul  rest,  which  such  things,  duly  believed,  would 
certainly  infer.  The  most  delectable  truths  of  God,  and 
such  as  most  direct)/  tend  (in  this  apostate  lapsed  state  of 
man)  to  give  us  the  sweet  and  refreshing  relishes  of  a  just 
and  rational  joy  and  pleasure,  are  such  as  are  contained  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  the  things  that  concern  our  recon- 
ciliation, friendship,  and  communion  with  Grod  in  him. 
And  which  are  therefore  wholly  of  immediately  divine  and 
supernatural  revelation,  and  to  be  received  bv  faith. 
Therefore  one  apostle  prays  for  some,  they  might  be  filled 
with  joy  and  peace  in  believing.]^  And  anotner  savs  of 
others,  that  believing,  they  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory .>  The  external  revelation  in  the  Gospel 
is  an  apt  means  to  beget  that  faith  which  it  is  said  comes 
by  hearing;  but  the  very  notion  of  means  imporlinff  what 
intervenes  to  the  effect,  between  that  and*  tne  prmcipal 
agent,  necessarily  supposes  such  an  agent;  and  that  what  is 
only  means,  cannot  work  the  effect  alone.  That  Agent, 
viz.  (in  this  case)  Qod  himself  or  the  Spirit,  besides  the 
means  which  he  uses  and  makes  effectual,  must  have  his 
own  influence  whereby  he  makes  them  so.  Cf  a  pen  be  a 
fit  means  or  instrument  to  write  with,  it  doth  not  therefore 
follow  that  it  can  write  alone,  without  a  hand  to  move  and 
.  i^ide  it,  in  order  whereto  a  motive  and  directive  influence 
IS  impvted.    In  the  present  case,  the  influence  is  the  in- 
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ward,  enlightening,  overpowering  emnmimieatioB,  wlieit- 
<jt  we  sp^.  The  efficacy  whereof  is  such,  as  to  give 
the  soul  that  peaceful  rest  in  believing,  which  is  also  most 
pleasant  and  delightful,  according  as  tne  things  are  found 
to  be  so,  which  are  believed.  Nor  doth  it  in  orde?  hereto 
work  by  way  of  enthnsiastical  impulsion,  without  any  vt- 
ference  to  the  external  revelation,  which  is  rationally  tnd 
aptly  suitable  to  the  working  of  the  effect  For  then,  that 
should  no  way  ha  e  the  place  so  much  as  of  meana.  But 
there  being  sufficient  inducement  to  persuade  that  this  ex- 
ternal revelation  is  divine,  so  as  to  procure  a  rational  as- 
sent to  the  things  revealed,  with  any  man  that,  having  that 
revelation,  with  the  accoupt  of  its  first  coafirraatkni, 
shall  but  use  his  understanding  in  reference  thereto,  and 
is  not  besotted  to  a  party  of  sworn  enemies  to  the  Christian 
name.  This  inward  revelation  then  fiilling  in,  captivates 
his  heart  to  an  entire  unitive  closure,  with  the  great  things 
contained  in  the  outward  one ;  and  principally  wKh  the 
Son  of  GKxi  himself,  unto  which  union  that  whole  revela- 
tion is  most  directly  subservient.  Therefore  it  was,  that 
when  divers  others  (of  whom  it  is  said,  and  particularly 
of  Judas,  '  that  thev  believed  not)  forsook  Christ,  Peter 
and  the  other  apostles  stuck  so  resolutelv  to  him,  because, 
we  believe  (say  they*)  and  art  sore  that  tnou  art  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God ;  which  assurance  we  may  then 
conclude  was  much  of  another  sort  than  that  of  Judas; 
though  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  wanted  a  rafioDal 
certainty  of  the  same  truth,  sufficient  to  have  overcome 
objections  in  his  judgment  j  but  not  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  contrary  corrupt  inclinations  of  his  wicked  heart 
Therefore  as  the  inward  revelation  uses  not  to  do  its  work 
without  the  outward ;  (for  I  suppose  we  have  not  heard  of 
many  Christians  where  the  Gospel  hath  not  been ;)  so  nor 
is  the  outward  revelation  able,  alone,  to  beget  that  which, 
in  the  most  eminent  sense,  goes  in  Scripture  under  the 
name  of  faith.  It  may  beget  that  merely  intellectaal  cei^ 
tainty  which  may  prevail  against  all  doubts  and  objections 
in  a  man's  mind  to  the  contrary ;  but  not  the  contrary  in- 
clinations of  his  corrupt  will.  Most  men's  faith  is  but 
opinionative,  and  many  men's  nei^er  reaches  so  high  as  to  a 
rational  opinion;  thai  proceeds  upon  having  balanced  con- 
siderations on  both  sides,  and  inclines  to  that  part  on  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  weighty ;  whereas  the  faith  fas  they 
call  it)  of  too  many  is  no  otner  thing  than  a  merely  blind 
and  sequacious  humour,  grounded  upon  nothing  but  a 
willingness  to  be  m  the  rashion ;  or  tne  apprehension  of 
disgrace,  with  other  inconveniences,  if  where  that  is  the 
common  profession  one  should  profess  to  be  any  thing  hut 
a  Christian;  or  a  lazy  indifferency,  easily  determinable  to 
that  part  which  is  next  at  hand  to  be  chosen;  or  it  may  be, 
they  never  having  heard  of  another  profession,  which  pre- 
cludes any  choice  at  all. 

But  admit  it  did  arrive  to  a  rational  certainty,  as  it  ea- 
sily might  with  them  that  have  with  the  external  requisite 
advantages,  competent  imderstandin^,  patience,  diligence, 
and  impartiality  to  consider:  that  is,  suppose  U  to  pro- 
ceed upon  that  abundant  evidence  whicn  the  case  will 
admit,  that  the  Christian  doctrine  hath  been  testified  fay 
God ;  and  that  God's  testimony  cannot  deceive :  there 
needs  more  to  win  and  overcome  men's  hearts;  which 
must  be  done  ere  the  things  revealed  in  the  gos^pel  can  be 
apprehended  delectable,  w  hat  can  any  man  have  great- 
er certainty  of,  in  a  mere  human  way,  than  all  men  have 
that  they  must  die  1  And  yet  how  few  are  there  whose 
spirits  are  formed  hereby  to  any  seriousness  agreeable  to 
that  persuasion  !  Whatever  way  a  man  comes  to  be  cer- 
tain of  any  thing  that  bath  a  contrary  tendency  to  the  bent 
of  his  habitually  wicked  heart,  he  needs  more  than  the 
evidence  of  the  thing,  to  make  it  efficaciously  determine 
his  will  against  his  former  vicious  course.  If  the  matter 
be  such  as  properly  falls  under  faith;  that  faith  grounds 
upon  the  authority  of  God,  apprehended  as  avouching  the 
truth  (^  that  revelation  to  which  we  subscribe  our  assent 
Bui  then  it  is  lively  or  languid,  according  as  the  appre- 
hension vi  we  have  of  that  avouchment.  But  the  appre- 
hension which  is  only  the  product  of  the  external  reve- 
lation, even  i^ecommendea  by  the  most  advantageoios 
and  convincing  circamstaaces,  is  too  fiont  to  comiaand 
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the  Boal. '  Who  among^  all  the  people  of  the  Jews  at 
Moimt  Hordb,  coald  have  any  doubt,  but  the  anthority 
that  a70uched  the  law  there  ^ven  them  was  divine  1  And 
yet  how  boldlv  do  they  rash  into  idolatrv,  against  the  ex- 
press letter  of  that  law ;  while  the  sound  of  that  dreadful 
voice  of  words  which  delivered  it,  could  hardly,  one  would' 
think,  be  well  out  of  their  ears !  And  though  they  could  not 
doubt  of  God's  authority  jet  for  all  that,  their  frequent  rebel- 
lions are  plainly  resolved  into  their  infidelitv.  How  lung 
will  this  people  provoke  me  lb  And  how  long  will  it  be 
ere  th^  oelieve  me,  for  all  the  sisns  which  I  have  showed 
among  theml  Yea,  they  despised  the  pleasant  land :  .they 
belUv$d  not  his  word.^  Or  what  place  could  be  left  for 
noional  doubt  with  the  multitudes  that  beheld  the  mira- 
cles of  our  Xx>rd  Jesus,  but  that  they  were  God's  own  seal 
affixed  purposely  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  him  1  Yet  how 
few  (thongn  we  must  suppose  many  convinced)  did  heartilv 
believe  in  him  1  More  (abundantly)  did  upon  a  less  ad- 
VBJQtageous  external  revelation  after  his  ascension.  And 
the  reason  is  plainly  told  us,  The  Spirit  was  not  yet  given, 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.^  And  how  ex- 
presshr  have  we  it  from  his  own  mouth,  after  he  had  inter- 
preted coming  to  him  by  believing  on  mm,*  No  man  can 
come  unto  me.  except  the  Father  that  hath  sent  me  draw 
him.  And  afterwards,  having  said,  It  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth;r  he  adds,  but 'there  are  some  of  you  that 
bebeve  not'  (So  that  no  man's  professed  assent,  though 
as  forward  a  professor  as  Judas  was,  there  referred  to,  will 
in  strict  account  entitle  him  a  believer,  if  it  be  not  produced 
by  the  onickening  influence  of  the  Spirit.)  Ana  then  ro- 
peats,ii  Therefore  I  said  unto  you,  that  no  man  can  come 
unto  me,  except  it  were  given  him  of  my  Father.  And 
what  provocation  the  Father  had  to  withhold  that  quicken- 
ing ^irit  so  generally  from  that  people,  any  one  mav  see 
that  reads  their  story.  Upon  which,  oy  the  recess  of  that 
Spirit,  they  are  hardened  to  as  great  a  miracle  as  formerly 
their  Egyptian  oppressors  were  many  ages  before;  there 
being  indeed  no  greater  miracle,  as  was  said  of  old,  than 
that  men  should  not  believe  upon  the  sight  of  so  ihany 
miracles.  And  this  dreadful  dereliction  and  consequent 
obduratUm  we  see  is  referred  to  primitive  justice  as  a  vin- 
dictive dispensation.  But  though  he  had  dcme  so  many 
miracles  before  them,  vet  they  believed  not  on  him.i  That 
the  sajring  of  Esaias  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled,  which 
he  spake,  Lord,  who  hath  oelieved  our  report  %  and  to 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  Ik  Where  it  is  ob- 
vious to  observe  that  the  believing  of  the  gospel-report 
owes  itself  to  the  revelation  of  God's  arm:  or  requires  the 
exertingof  his  power,  agreeable  to  thai  or  the  apostle,  that 
ye  may  imow  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  or  his  power 
to  us- ward,  who  believe  according  to  the  working  of  his 
mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  A:c.i  And  how- the  arm  of  the  Lord 
came  not  to  be  revealed,  or  that  power  not  to  be  put  forth,' 
is  intimated  in  what  follows :  Therefore  they  could  not 
believe,  because  (for  which  Isaiah  is  again  quoted)  he  had 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts,  dx."  Which 
shows,  that  as  that  blinding  and  hardening  of  eyes  and 
hearts,  in  some  superadded  degrees  thereof,  is  the  effect  of 
a  penal  dereliction  or  retraction  of  God's  arm  for  former 
obstinate  opposition  to  the  external  revelation  of  the  Gks- 
pel ;  so  that  thete  is  a  precedent  blindness  and  hardness, 
not  otherwise  vincible  than  by  the  arm  of  the  Lord ;  and 
which,  it  being  penally  withheld,  will  naturally  grow  worse 
and  worse.  And  certainly  that,  upon  the  withholding 
iRrhereof,  such  things  certamly  ensue  as  are  inconsistent 
with  believing,  must  needs  itself  be  necessary  to  it.  All 
iRrhich  things  considered,  do  so  plainly  speak  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  a  mere  external  revelation,  and  the  necessitv  of 
an  internal  besides,  unto  that  faith  which  is  the  immeduate 
spring  of  delight  in  God:  that  it  is  not  needful  to  insist 
upon  many  plain  texts  of  Scriptures  besides,  that  fully  say 
the  same  thmg.  As  that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.°  And  ^ain,  Whosoever 
shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth 
in  hini,  and  he  in  God.o  And  whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesns  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  God.p    Upon  which  words. 
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with  many  more  of  like  import  in  the  sacred  volume,  no 
sense  can  be  put  which  is  tolerable,  and  not  the  same  with 
what  we  have  above  asserted. 

In  short,  faith  i^  a  part  of  homa^  paid  to  the  authority 
of  the  ^cat  God ;  which  is  to  be  estimated  sincere,  accord- 
ing as  it  answers  the  .end  for  which  the  things  to  be  be- 
lieved were  revealed*  That  end  is  not  to  beget  only  the 
notion  of  those  things,  as  truths  that  are  to  be  lodged  in  the 
mind,  and  go  no  ftirther ;  as  if  they  were  to  be  understood 
true  only  that  they  might  be  so  understood;  but  that  the 
person  might  accordingly  have  his  spirit  formed,  and  might 
shape  the  course  of  his  whole  conversation ;  therefore  is  it 
called  the  obedience  of  faith ;  and  the  same  word  which  is 
wont  to  be  rendered  unbelief,  signifies  disobedience,  obsti- 
nacy, nnpersuadableness;  being  from  a  theme  which  (as  is 
known)  signifies  to  persuade.  So  that  this  homage  is  then 
truly  given  to  Uie  eternal  God,  when  his  reveUUion  is  com- 
plied with  and  submitted  to.  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  purpose  of  it.  Which  tnat  it  may  be,  requires  thait  his 
Spirit  urge  the  soul  with  his  authority,  and  overpower  it 
into  an  awfol  subjection  thereto.  The  soul  being  so  dis- 
jointed by  the  apostacy,  that  its  own  faculties  keep  not  (in 
reference  to  the  things  of  God)  their  natural  order  to  one 
another,  further  than  as  a  holy  rectitude  is  renewed  in  them 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Therefore  is  it  necessary,  that  the  en- 
lightening communication  which  he  transmits  into  it,  be 
not  only  so  clear,  as  to  scatter  the  darkness  that  beclouded 
the  mind,  but  so  penetrating,  as  to  strike  and  pierce  the 
heart,  to  dissolve  and  relax  its  stiff  and  frozen  ngour,  and 
render  it  capable  of  a  new  mould  and  frame.  In  order 
whereto,  "  God  that  (at  first)  commanded  tl^e  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,  is  said  to  have  shined  into  the  hearts"  of 
them,  viz.  whom  he  renews,  "  to  giv^  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.*' 
And  as  they  to  whom  this  communication  of  God  is  in 
some  degree  afforded,  do  hereupon  apprehend  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  them  that  it  should  be  afforded;  and  be 
sacn  as  they  now  find  it,  (which  they  apprehended  not  be- 
fore,) so  they  perceive  it  to  be  delightful  also,  as  well  as 
necessary.  And  finding  it  yet  given  into  them  but  in  an 
imperfect  degree,  their  continual  cravmgsare  still  for  more. 
And  having  tasted  hereby  how  gracious  the  Lord  is ;  as 
new-bom  babes  they  desire  it,  as  sincere  milk,  that  they 
may  grow  thei  eby.4  They  hereby  come  to  know  God  and 
the  things  of  God  with  savour.  And  wisdom  having  en- 
tered into  their  hearts,  knowledge  is  pleasant  to  their  soul.' 
Whereby,  as  every  renewed  taste  provokes  in  them  new 
desire,  all  such  renewed  desires  dispose  them  unto  further 
and  more  satisfying  delight  They  sensibly  discern  the 
difference  between  their  former  dry  and  sapless  notions 
of  God,  and  the  lively-.spirited  apprehensions  which  they 
now  have.  They  can  in  some  measure  understand  the 
reason  why  the  apostle  should  in  such  a  rapture  speak  of 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ; 
and  why  he  should  so  triumphantly  give  thanks  to  God  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  •  in  every 
place.  They  can  perceive  these  was  good  sense  in  those 
words,  they  have  a  more  quick  and  judicious  perception 
of  the  fragrancv  of  that  knowledge ;  it  is  to  them  a  refresh- 
ma^f  vital,  quickening  perfume,  as  the  word,  there  and  be- 
fore, imports,  most  cheeringly  odoriferous,  the  savour  of 
life  to  life,t  lively  in  itself,  and  to  them.  So  full  of  life, 
as  to  beget  and  transmit  it,  and  replenish  their  souls  there- 
with ;  so  as  they  might  feel  life  thence  working  in  all  their 
powers.  A  revelation  of  God,  that  is  of  such  a  nature, 
cannot  but  be  highly  delectable ; 

1.  In  respect  of  the  matter  revealed,  God  himself  espe- 
cially (if  not  yet  testifying  himself  to  be,  yet  at  least  will- 
ing m  Christ  to  become)  our  God;  in  such  a  way,  and 
upon  such  terms,  as  is  expressed  in  the  Gospel.  A  more 
particular  mention  of  the  things  (contained  in  this  revelar 
tion)  that  are  more  apt  to  beget  delight  and  feed  it,  is  pur- 
posely deferred  till  we  come  to  press  and  enforce  the  aoty 

3.  In  respect  of  the  immediate  way  and  manner  of  reve- 
lation, with  so  much  facility  continually  comin?  in  from 
time  to  time  upon  tue  soul,  according  as  it  isfonna  ready  by 
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a  dotifttl  oompUaace  to  admit  it,  and  doth  He  op^  to  it 
For  odierwise,  a  fatherly  severity  is  most  fitly  expressed 
in  withholding  it  at  some  times. 

3.  In  respect  of  the  life  and  vigour  which  it  carries  with 
It,  whereby  it  is  experienced  to  he  a  vital  li^ht;  and  that 
it  is  indeed  Tas  is  said)  life,  which  is  the  light  of  men.« 
Dull,  sluggish,  ineffectual  notions  of  such  things  can  have 
Uttfe,  comparatively,  of  delectation  in  them. 

4.  In  respect  of  the  desi^  and  tendency  of  the  revelation, 
discernible  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  the  soul  into  union 
with  God ;  and  that  there  may  be  a  continual  intercourse 
between  him  and  it.  Not  that  it  might  have  a  transient 
glance  of  90  lovelv  an  object,  and  no  more.  When  once  it 
apprehends  Grod  bath  made  this  light  shine  in  upon  me, 
not  to'amuse  me,  but  here  he  fixes  it  as  a  lamp  to  .guide 
me,  in  a  stteed  course  of  communion  with  him.  How 
pleasant  is  it  to  think  he  will  be  known  for  this  blessed 

guipose  1  Now  a  communication  of  God  including  a  reve- 
ition  of  him  apt  to  beget  such  a  knowledge,  cannot  be 
without  much  matter  of  delight. 

But  besides  that,  though  most  naturally  following  there- 
upon, it  also  includes, 

II.  A  transforming  impression  of  his  image.  This  vet 
more  ftiUv  answers  the  inquiry  when  a  person  is  saia  to 
enjoy  Goa ;  what  doth  he  immediately  enjoy  1  or  whereby 
is  he  said  to  enjoy  God  1  what  doth  God  communicate  or 
transmit,  by  whicn  he  may  be  said  to  be  enjoyed  1  He 
communicates  his  own  livmg  likeness,  the  very  image  of 
himself;  not  the  idea  of  likeness  only  by  which  he  is  known, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  the  knowledge  of  him,  if 
he  be  known  to  be  what  he  truly  is,  must  suppose  a  true 
likeness  of  him  offered  to  the  mind,  and  formea  there.  But 
this  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  not  a  merely  representative 
but  a  real  image.  The  product  of  the  former  it  is,  as  is 
sufficiently  to  be  coUectea  from  what  hath  been  said.  For 
that  appears  to  be  not  a  mere  ainr,  spiritless,  ineffectual 
thing,  a&  the  notion  of  Grod,  and  of  all  divine  matters,  is 
wiih  the  most ;  but  as  hath  been  said,  operative,  penetrating, 
efficacious,  apt  to  beget  suitable  impressions  upon  the  heart, 
and  whoUv  transform  the  soul.  The  effect  of  it  then  is, 
this  transformative  impression  itself;  by  which  the  soul 
becomes  another  thing  than  it  was ;  a  new  creature ;  ^  old 
things  bein^  done  away,  and  all  things  made  jiew.  In 
fespect  of  this,  it  is  said  to  be  bom  of  God  This  is  the 
new  man  which  after  God  is  said  to  be  created  in  know- 
ledge, righteousness,  and  true  holiness ;  >  the  Divine  nature 
participated ;  y  the  seed  of*  God ;  the  avapx^,  *  the  prime 
and  most  excellent  part  of  his  creatures. 

Concerning  this  ukeness,  and  the  satisfyingness  of  it,  in 
its  perfect  state,  thoiijB^h  much  hath  been  discoursed  else- 
where, it  will  be  requisite  to  say  somewhat  here  also,  that 
may  bear  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  the  regenerate  in  tb is  world.  That  communication 
of  Qod  which  must  be  supposed  afiforded  them,  in  order  to 
their  delighting  in  him,  could  signify  little  to  that  purpose, 
if  with  deformed  and  diseased  souls  they  were  onl^  to  look 
upon  a  very  lovely  object,  still  themselves  remaining  what 
they  were.  Nor  doth  it  delight  them  only  as  it  is  appre- 
hended apt  and  aiming  to  work  a  happy  change  in  them; 
but  as  it  aoth  it,  or  hath  in  part  done  it.  As  like  an  active, 
ouick  flame,  it  passeth  through  their  souls,  searches,  melts 
them,  bums  up  their  dross,  makes  them  a  new  lump  or 
mass,  forms  them  for  God's  own  use  and  converse. 

Grod  i^  proposed  unto  our  communion  and  fellowship 
under  the  name  of  light.  But  such  a  light  (it  appears)  as 
whereby  we  that  were  darkness  do  also  become  light  in  the 
Lord,  b  as  elsewhere  it  is  expressed.  That,  as  he  is  the 
Father  of  lights, «  we  may  appear  the  children  of  such  a 
Father,  and  walk  accordingly,  i.  e,  as  children  of  light. 
For  we  are  presently  told,  that  if  we  say  we  have  fellowship 
with  him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the 
trath.d  But  if  we  walk  in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light, 
then  we  have  a  mutual  fellowship,  •  t.  e.  God  and  we.  It 
in  needful  then,  that  we  have  that  apprehension  of  him. 
And  he  therefore  by  solemn  message  maKes  that  declaration 
of  himself  that  he  is  light,  (this  then  is  the  message  which 
we  have  heard  of  him,  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is 
light,  and  with  him  is  no  darkness  at  ail,)  t.  e.  the  most 
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pure,  holy,  excellent,  glorious  Being.  But  for  what  jmi- 
pose  are  we  to  have  that  apprehension  1  We  are  tola  by 
the  apostle  for  what;  he  there  makes  that  declaration  with 
that  design,  that  we  might  be  entered  into  the  same  fellow- 
ship in  which  he  was  already:  for  that  end  therefore  we 
are  to  have  this  apprehension.  But  inasmuch  as  he  inune- 
diately  adds,  that  yet  while  we  converse  in  darkness,  we 
lie,  if  we  pretend  to  that  fellowship ;  'tis  manifest,  that  this 
discovery  of  God  and  our  suitable  apprehension  are  no  fur- 
ther serviceable  to  their  end^  than  bringing  us  into  fellow- 
ship with  him,  than  as  by  his  beams  he  begets  us  into  his 
likeness  herein ;  and  that,  so  far  as  our  capacity  and  present 
state  admit,  we  be  traly  in  a  degree  made  pure,  bright,  shi- 
ning, exceUent  creatures,  resembling  our  Maker,  and  being 
a  second  time  formed  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  us. 
The  Gospel  is  the  formative  instrument  in  this  work,  as 
it  was  said  to  be  the  instrument  or  means  of  our  intellectual 
illumination.  The  new  creature  is  said  to  be  begotten  of 
the  word  of  God;  and  the  Divine  nature  to  be  communi- 
cated through  the  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises, 
which  discoverinfi^  GKxi's  gracious  nature  and  favourable 
inclination  towards  us,  are  an  apt  means  (but  no  more  than 
a  means}  to  render  us  well-natured  (not  cross>  thwarting, 
contrary)  unto  him.  Faith  admits  the  gospel-discovciy 
into  the  soul,  and  of  an  external  word  without,  nuUces  u 
become  an  ingrafted  word ;  the  word  of  Christ  dwelling 
richly  in  us :  and  so  gives  it  the  advantage  of  becoming 
thus  mightily  operative ;  for  unto  them  only  who  believe  is 
it  the  power  of  God  to  salvation .  And  being  received,  not 
as  the  word  of  man,  but  as  the  word  of  God,  it  works 
effectually  in  them  that  believe.  To  them  who  believe  it 
not,  it  signifies  nothing;  is  to  them  an  empty  sound,  or 
only  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  And  inasmuch  as  the  gospel- 
revelation  is  the  instrument  of  this  impression ;  by  it  the 
impression  must  be  measured,  with  it  must  it  agree.  Which 
revelation  being  expressive  of  the  nature  of  Gfod,  and  of  his 
mind  and  will  in  reference  to  us,  the  impression  cannot 
but  be  agreeable  to  that  revelation ;  but  it  must  also  carry 
in  it  the  resemblance  and  likeness  of  Qod  himself;  for  the 
gospel-revelation  is  God's  seal ;  the  stamp  upon  it  is  a 
model  of  his  image.  Whence  therefore  the  soul  sealed 
therewith,  bears  on  it  at  once  the  signature  both  of  the 
author  and  the  instrument.  But  because  our  best  and 
surest  way  of  forming  trae  and  right  apprehensions  of  God, 
a  to  attend  and  euide  ourselves  by  the  representation  that 
is  there  made  of  nim ;  (for  it  were  useless  and  in  vain,  if 
letting  our  thoughts  work  at  random  without  reference  to 
it,  we  might  conceive  as  fitly  of  Qod  and  his  mind  con- 
cerning us,  as  by  the  direction  and  guidance  of  it  ;^  there- 
fore are  we  to  aim  at  conformity  to  God  as  he  is  there  re- 
presented. For  that  is  the  proper  likeness  to  him  we  are  to 
inquire  after  (and  which  only  could  be  impressed  by  his 
Gospel)  that  is  expressed  and  represented  there.  We  all 
with  open  fhce  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
are  changed  into  the  same  ima^e  from  glory  to  glory,  f  It 
is  by  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shining  throi^gh  that  glass,  that 
we  are  changed.  And  the  ima?e  wnereinto  wa  are  changed 
is  the  same  image  that  is  to  be  seen  in  that  glass.  For 
there  God  hath  provided  such  a  representation  of  him- 
self and  of  his  mmd  should  appear,  as  is  most  suitable  to 
our  case  and  state,  and  which  it  most  concerned  us  to  have 
the  view  and  the  image  of  That  represents  him  in  his 
imitable  excellencies ;  ard  shows  what  he  is  towards  us, 
what  his  counsels,  determinations,  and  constitutions  are 
concerning  us ;  and  hereupon  shows^  what  we  should  be,  or 
what  temper  of  spirit  becomes  us'.m  reference  to  such  a 
revelation.  And  such,  when  we  receive  this  his  impressive 
communication,  he  really  makes  us  thereby  become.  And 
then  is  it  that  it  will  be  found  most  highly  delectable.  A 
heart  formed  accordins^  to  the  revehition  of  Gkxl  in  Christ, 
and 'cast  into  the  mould  of  the  Gospel,  (as  is  the  import  of 
the  apostle's  words.  Ye  have  obeyed  lirom  the  heart  the 
doctnne, » into  the  type  or  frame  whereof  ye  were  delivered,} 
hath  a  spring  of  pleasure  in  itself.  Not  of  perfect  unmixei 
pleasure ;  for  there  is  much  yet  remaining,  that  cannot  bat 
DC  very  displeasing  and  offensive  to  such  as  have  learned 
no  longer  to  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter,  and 
have  senses  exercised  to  discern  betwixt  good  and  evil. 
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And  indeed  bjr  the  same  vital  principle  the  soul  is  made 
capable  both  or  the  sweetest  delights  and  the  aaickest  sense 
ofpain;  while  it  was  dead  it  was  sensible  or  neither. 

Nor  is  it  an  original  spring.  Whatever  it  hath  that  is 
good  and  pleasant  comes  from  a  higher  head,  and  is  com- 
municatea.  But  the  communication  remains  not  in  this 
heart  as  in  a  dead  receptacle,  but  creates  the  soal  where  it 
is  a  living  spring  itself.  The  Lord  shall  satisfy  thy  soul  in 
drought,  and  make  fat  thy  bones,  and  thou  shall  oe  like  a 
watered  garden,  and  as  a  spring  of  water  whose  waters  fail 
not.h  Alter  which  it  follows,  Then  shalt  thou  delight  thy- 
self in  the  Lord,  &c.i  So  though  the  waters  that  are  so 
pleasantly  refreshing  to  holy  souls  are  given  by  Christ ;  yet 
he  himself  tells  us,  they  shall  be  in  him  to  whom  they  are 
given  a  well  of  water  sprinpn^  up  into  everlasting  life.k 
Whence  also  the  good  man  is  said  to  be  satisfied  from  him- 
self;! and  the  mouth  of  the  righteous  to  be  a  well  of  life,™ 
i.e.xo  others,  much  more  must  his  heart  be  so  to  himself. 
Nor  indeed  can  there  be  a  vainer  or  more  absurd  design 
and  expectation,  than  to  aim  .immediately  at  delights  and 
joys,  without  ever  lookiuf^  after  that  transforming[,  purify- 
ing, quickening  communication  from  God,  in  which  he  is 
to  oe  enjoyed ;  which  is,  apparently,  the  most  prejudicial 
and  dangerous  mistake,  the  practical  error  (and  so  much 
the  worse  therefore)  of  many  persons  of  much  pretence  to 
religion,  that  dream  and  boast  of  nothing  less  than  raptures 
and  transports,  having  never  yet  known  or  felt  what  the 
work  of  regeneration  or  the  new  creature  means.  And 
having  only  got  some  notions  of  God  and  Christ,  that 
tickle  their  fancies  without  ever  changing  their  hearts,  these 
go  for  divine  enjojfments.  Others  somewhat  awakened 
and  convinced,  but  not  renewed,  though  they  do  not  pre- 
tend already  to  have,  yet  do  (from  the  same  mistaken  ap- 
prehension) as  vainly  seek  and  catch  at  joys  and  sweet- 
nesses; while  their  nnsanctified  hearts  do  yet  lie  steeped 
in  the  gall  of  bitterness.  And  they  wonder  and  complain, 
that  they  feel  not  in  themselves  thp  delights  whereor  they 
find  Scripture  sometimes  make  mention,  while  in  the  mean- 
time they  expect  and  snatch  at  them  in  that  preposterous 
impossible  way,  as  to  abstract  them  from  the  things  them- 
selves, wherein  the  pleasure.and  delight  lies.  They  would 
have  delight  without  the  delectable  good  that  must  im- 
mediately afford  and  yield  it:  or  without  foregoing  the 
noisome  evils  that  resist  and  hinder  it;  which  therefore 
makes  it  necessary  to  treat  the  more  largely  of  the  delight- 
ful communication,  by  which  only  intervening  souls  are 
c^wble  of  delighting  m  God. 

And  as  to  this  branch  of  it,  the  vital,  sanetiAring,  trans- 
forming influence,  whereby  the  soul  is  wrougnt  to  a  conr 
formity  to  the  Gospel ;  if  we  take  a  somewhat  more  distinct 
view  of  it,  we  shall  find,  it  cannot  but  have  in  it  abundant 
matter  of  delight.  In  the  general,  the  thing  here  to  be 
communicated,  is  a  universal  rectitude  of  temper  and  dis- 
positions, including—the  removal  of  such  as  are  sinful  and 
corrupt;  and—the  settlement  of  such  as  are  holy  and  m- 
eioos;— -both  to  be  measured  ^d  estimated,  as  to  their 
good  or  evil,  by  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Now 
surely  that  must  be  a  blessed  and  delightful  state  (and  it's 
that  towards  which  this  divine  communication  gradually 
tends)  wherein  a  wretched  soul,  that  was  lost  in  the  impu- 
rities of  sin,  shall  be  stripped  and  unclothed  of  all  the  pra- 
vity,  perverse  inclinations,  corrupt  affections,  which  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  condemns;  ana  invested  with  all  the 
parts  of  that  purity,  that  gracious  and  holy  frame^  which 
that  Gospel  recommends.  For  as  the  former  carry  m  them 
matter  of  certain  vexation  and  anguish,  which  it  is  hereby 
freed  from;  so  the  latter  manifesUv  carry  in  themselves 
matter  of  unspeakable  delight  and  pleasure,  which  it  here- 
by partakes.  And  by  the  same  degrees  by  which  this  di- 
vine communication  infers  the  latter  of  these,  it  expels  the 
former.  By  the  same  degrees  by  which  any  are  made  par- 
takers of  the  Divine  nature,  they  escape  the  corruptions 
which  are  in  the  world  through  lust.  And  that  we  may 
be  here  a  little  more  particular,  without  descending  into 
the  innumerable  particalarities  which  might  be  severally 
apoken  of  upon  this  occasion;  we  shall  only  consider  this 
heart-rectifying  communication,  in  reference  to  some  of  the 
mcnre  principu  things,  towards  which  the  spirit  of  man 
may  be  either  perversely,  or  duly  and  ^iright,  inclined ;  that 
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we  may  see  what  matter  of  delight  it  infers  and  brings  with 
it.  In  order  whereto  it  must  be  considered,  that  wherein 
it  is  transforming,  it  is  also  enlivening;  and  therefore  fur- 
nishes the  soul  with  the  power  of  spiritual  sensation; 
whereby  it  comes  to  apprehend  its  former  temper,  as  verv 
grievous  and  detestable ;  not  only  being  entire  and  undi- 
minished, but  even  the  relics  of  it  which  do  yet  remain ; 
and  proporticMiably,  the  holy  frame  to  be  introduced  as 
highly  covetable  and  to  be  infinitely  desired. 

Wnich  being  supposed,  it  must  needs  be  very  delightful 
to  such  a  soul,  to  feel  itself  in  part  rectified,  and  to  expect 
it  further  in  its  temper  and  inclinations, 

1.  Towards  God,  towards  whom  it  was  most  disin- 
clined; that  is,  both  towards  him  as  its  end,*and  towards 
Christ  as  its  wav  to  him. 

As  to  himselr  its  end.  It  finds  upon  refiection,  it  was 
dead  towards  God,  without  motion  towards  him.  without 
inclination,  all  its  powers  bent  and  set  quite  another  way; 
so  that  to  piersuade  it  to  begin  a  course  of  hply  motion  to- 
wards God,  was  a  like  thing  as  to  persuade  a  stone  to  fly 
upwards.  It  could  not  trust  the  onginal  truth,  nor  love 
the  sovereign  eood,  nor  obey  the  supreme  authority.  Its 
course  ^as  nothing  else  but  continual  recession  from  him, 
towards  whom  it  9hould  have  been  continually  pressing 
forward  with  all  its  might.  It  was  wont  to  say  to  him,  in 
whom  was  its  life  and  all  its  hope,  "  Depart  from  me,  I 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways ;"  was  utterly  alien- 
ated from  the  life  of  God,  and  did  choose  to  live  as  with- 
out him  in  the  world.  And  although  it  still  remain  thus 
in  too  great  a  degree,  yet  as  it  abhors  this  as  a  hateful  way 
of  living,  and  desires  it  may  be  otherwise ;  so  is  it  sensibly 
delightful  that  it  doth  in  some  degree  perceive  a  change  | , 
that  now  it  can  find  itself  remming  into  its  right  and  na- 
tural state  of  subordination  to  God.  Which,  while  it  waa 
out  of  it,  laid  that  claim  to  it,  that  its  dislocation  was  un- 
easy, and  it  could  have  no  rest;  though  it  was  not  aware 
what  the  matter  was  with  it,  and  could  never  thoroughly 
apprehend,  that  it  ought  (much  less  could  desire  or  aim) 
to  return.  And  if  in  returning,  and  its  continual  course 
afterwards,  f  which  ought  to  be  but  a  continuing  return  and 
moving  bacK  towards  God,)  there  be  much  cause  for  the 
exercise  of  repentance ;  the  disposition  whereto  is  a  part  of 
that  new  nature  now  communicated ;  yet  even  such  re« 
lentings  as  are  due  and  suitable  upon  this  account  are  not 
unpleasant.  There  is  pleasure  mingled  with  such  tears, 
and  with  those  mouminfirs  which  are  not  without  hope,  ana 
which  flow  naturally  ana  without  force,  from  a  livinjB^  prin- 
ciple within,  as  waters  from  their  still-freshly  sprmging 
fountain.  When  the  soul  finds  itself  unbound  and  set  at 
liberty;  when  it  can  freely  pour  out  itself  to  Gcid,  dis- 
solve kindly  and  melt  before  him ;  it  doth  it  with  regret 
only  at  what  it  hath  done  and  been,  not  at  what  it  is  now 
doing,  except  that  it  can  do  it  no  more ;  afiecting  even  to 
be  infinite  nerein,  while  it  yet  sees  it  must  be  confined 
within  some  bounds.  It  loves  to  lie  in  the  dust  and  abase 
itself;  and  is  pleased  with  the  humiliation,  contrition,  and 
brokenness  of  heart,  which  repentance  towards  God  in- 
cludes in  it.  So  that  as  Qod  is  delighted  with  this  sacri- 
fice, so  it  is  with' the  offering  of  it  up  to  him.  Many  men 
apprehend  a  certain  sweetness  in  revenge ;  such  a  one  finds 
it  only  in  this  just  revenge  upon  himself.  How  unexpras* 
sible  pleasure  accompanies  its  devotingr  itself  to  God, 
when  Dcmoaning  itself,  and  returning  with  weeping  and 
supplication,  it  says.  "Now,  lo  I  come  to  thee,  thou  art 
the  Lord  my  God.  I  have  brought  thee  back  thine  own, 
what  I  had  sacrilegiously  alienated  and  stolen  away,  the 
heart  which  was  gone  astray,  that  hath  been  so  long  a  va- 
gabond and  fugitive  from  thy  blessed  presence,  service,  and 
communion.  Take  now  the  soul  which  thou  hast  made  j 
possess  thy  own  right -^  enter  upon  it,  stamp  it  with  the 
entire  impression  of  thine  own  seal,  and  mark  it  for  thine. 
Other  lords  shall  no  more  have  dominion.  What  have  I 
to  do  any  more  with  the  idols  wherewith  I  was  wont  to 
provoke  thee  to  jealousy  1  I  will  now  make  mention  of 
thy  name,  and  of  thine  only.  I  bind  myself  to  thee  in 
everlasting  bonds,  in  a  covenant  never  to  be  forgotten." 

The  self-denial  which  is  included  in  this  transaction, 
hath  no  little  pleasure  in  it.    When  the  soul  freely  quits 
all  pretence  to  itself,  and  by  its  own  consent  passes  into 
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his  DOW  acknowledged  right ^  disclaims  itself,  and  all  its 
own  former  interests,  inclinations,  and  ends,  and  is  resolved 
to  be  to  him  and  to  no  other.  When  this  is  done  unre- 
iervedlyf  without  any  intention  of  retaining  or  keeping 
back  any  thing  from  him ;  absohUely^  and  witnout  making 
any  conditions  of  its  own,  bat  only  agreeing  to  and  thank- 
fully accepting  his ;  peremptoHJif  and  without  hesitation, 
and  without  halting  between  two  opinions,  "  ShaU  H  or 
shedl  I  not  T'  (as  if  it  were  ready  in  the  same  breath  to  re- 
tract and  undo  its  own  act;)  how  doth  it  now  rejoice  to  feel 
itself  offer  willingly !  They  that  have  life  and  sense  about 
them,  can  tell  there  is  plea3ure  in  all  this.  And  the 
oflener  repetition  is  made  hereof,  (so  it  be  done  with  life, 
not  with  trifling  formality,)  thevso  often  renew  the  relishes 
with  themselves  of  the  same  ^pleasure. 

Continued  commerce  with  God,  agreeable  to  the  te- 
nor of  that  league  and  covenant  struck  with  him,  how 
pleasant  and  delightful  is  it !  to  be  a  friend  of  God,  an  as- 
sociate of  the  Most  High,  a  doinestic,n6  more  a  stranger, 
a  foreigner,  but  of  his  own  household,  to  live  wholly  upon 
the  plentiful  provisions,  and  under  tne  happy  order  and 
government,  of  his  family,  to  have  a  heart  to  seek  all  from 
him,  and  \9.y  out  all  for  hyn  1  How  great  is  the  pleasure  of 
trast,  of  living  free  from  care ;  that  is,  of  any  thing,  but 
how  to  please  and  honour  him  in  a  cheerftil  unsolicitous 
dependence,  expecting  from  him  our  dallv  bread,  believing 
he  will  not  let  our  souls  famish;  that  whUe  thev  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  they  shall  be  filled ;  that 
they  shall  be  sustained  with  the  bread  and  waters  of  life ; 
that  when  they  hunger,  he  will  feed  them  with  hidden 
manna,  and  with  the  firuits  that  grow  on  the  tree  of  life  in 
the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God ;  that  when  they  thirst 
he  will  give  water,  and  add  milk  and  honey  without  mo- 
ney, without  price.  And  for  the  body  not  to  doubt,  but 
he  tnat  feeds  ravens  and  clothes  lili^,  will  feed  and  clothe 
them.  To  be  so  taken  up  in  seeking  his  kingdom  and 
righteousness,  as  freely  to  leave  it  to  him  to  add  the  other 
things  as  he  sees  fit ;  to  have  no  thought  for  to-morrow ; 
to  have  a  heart  framed  herein  according  to  divine  pre- 
cept ;  not  to  be  encumbered  or  kept  in  an  anxious'  sus- 
pense by  the  thoughts  and  fears  of  what  may  fail  out,  by 
which  many  suffer  the  same  affliction  a  thousand  times 
over,  which  God  would  have  them  suffer  but  once;  a  firm 
repose  on  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  its  sure  and 
never-erring  wisdom ;  a  steady  persuasion,  that  our  hear 
venly  Father  knows  what  we  have  need  of,  and  what  is 
fittest  for  us  to  want,  to  suffer,  or  enjoy ;  how  delightful  a 
life  do  these  make !  and  how  agreeable  to  one  Dom  of 
Gk)d,  his  own  son  and  heir  of  all  things ;  as  being  joint 
heirs  with  Christ,  and  claiming  by  that  lari^e  ^ant,  that 
says  all  things  arevours ;  onlv  that  in  minority  it  is  better 
to  have  a  wise  Father's  allowance,  than  be  our  own 
carvers. 

To  live  in  the  fear  of  Ghxl,  is  not  without  its  pleasure. 
It  composes  the  soul,  expels  the  vanity  whicn  is  not 
without  vexation,  represses  exhorbitant  motions,  checks 
unruly  passions,  keeps  all  within  in  a  pleasant  peaceful 
calm;  is  health  to  the  navel  apl  marrow  to  the  bones. 

To  live  in  his  love,  is  delight  itself,  or  a  tendency  to- 
wards it.  The  disposition  whereto  being  coxnmunicated 
from  Gk)d,  and  a  part  of  the  holy  new  creature  derived 
from  him;  is  also  part  of  the  (secondaiy  or  subservient) 
delectable  object.  As  the  light  th'at  serves  unto  vision  is 
partly  (as  the  mediate  object)  somewhat  of  what  I  see, 
and  doth  partly,  as  a  principle,  actuate  and  concur  with 
the  faculty  in  the  act  of  seem^.  -  And  as  the  blessed  God 
himself  is  both  the  first  prinaple  and  ultimate  object  of 
that  and  other  gracious  acts ;»  therefore  it  cannot  but  be 
pleasant  to  the  soul,  to  perceive  that  powerful  influence 
from  God  stirring  in  it,  oy  which  it  is  disposed  to  design 
and  pitch  upon  him  as  the  great  object  ot  its  highest  de- 
light, unto  whom  it  labourecfunder  so  vile  and  wicked  an 
aversion  heretofore.  Yea,  though  it  yet  have  no  certain 
persuasion  of  a  present  interest  in  him,  yet  this  disposition 
of  heart  towards  him,  and  that  it  finds  it  could  satisfyinglv 
rest  in  him  as  its  best  good  upon  supposition  it  had  such 
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an  interest,  the  very  strivings  sad  contt&tioils  •f  llie  wad. 
towards  him  upon  this  account,  are  not  without  a  preseot 

Eleasure :  as  we  behold  with  an  intermixed  destire  and  de- 
ght  a  grateful  object  which  we  would  anjoy^  but  do  not 
yet  know  whether  we  can  compass  or  not.  To  be  in  that 
temper  of  soul,  as  to  resolve,  '^fiim  I  will  seek  and  pur- 
sue, him  I  will  study  to  please  and  serve,  and  spend  wj 
strength  and  life  in  servmg  him,  (which  is  to  live  in  his 
love,Tthouffh  I  yet  know  not  whether  he  wiU  accept,  or 
how  ne  will  deal  with  me !"  this  cannot  but  have  a  cer- 
tain sensible  delectation  in  it. 

To  live  in  a  stated  habitual  sabjection  to  him  as  the 
Lord  of  our  lives,  how  pleasant  is  it !  To  have  learned  to 
obey;  to  be  accustomed  to  the  yoke:  to  taste  and  prove 
the  goodness  and  acceptableness  of  nis  will  throoch  an 
effectual  transformation  in  the  renewal  of  our  aiinds;  to 
be  bj  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  made  free  i^om  the  law 
of  sm  and  death ;  to  be  able  to  speak  it  as  the  undisguised 
sense  of  our  hearts,  "  Becanse  thy  law  is  holy,  therefore 
thy  servant  loveth  it;"  to  reckon  it  a  royal  law  of  Ubeity, 
so  as  to  account  ourselves  so  much  the  more  free,  by  how 
much  we  are  the  more  thus  bound ;  when  we  afiect  to  be 
prescribed  to,  and  are  become  patient  of  government,  not 
apt  to  chafe  at  the  bridle,  or.  spam  and  kick  at  the  bound- 
aries that  hem  us  in :  this  is  a  temper  that  hath  not  more 
of  duty  in  it  than  it  bath  of  delight.  There  is  such  a  thine 
as  delighting  in  the  law  of  God,  according  to  the  inwara 
man,  when  there  is  yet  a  difficulty  in  suppressing  and 
keeping  under  inordinate  rebellious  workings  of  cormpt 
nature;  unto  which  there  is  no  desire  an  indolgence 
should  be  given,  by  having  the  law  attempered  to  them, 
but  severity  rather  used  to  reduce  them  to  a  conformity 
to  the  law :  so  will  it  be,  if  the  law  become  a  beaut  im- 
pression; when  it  can  once  be  truly  said^.  thy  law  is  ia 
my  heart,  it  will  be  also  with  the  same  siacerity  said,  I 
delight  tb  do  thy  will,  O  God.o 

The  coniinutu  exercise  ofgood  conscience  towards  God, 
hath  great  pleasure  in  it..  Hereby  our  way  and  course  is 
continual  Iv  reviewed,  and  we  pass  censures  upon  our- 
selves, and  upon  that  account  survey  our  own  works.  And 
by  how  much  the  mere  caref\ill}r  and  often  this  is  done, 
so  much  the  more  delectable  it  will  bcj  that  ia,  the  more 
approvable  we  shall  find  them  upon  review.  For  we  shall 
order  our  course  the  more  warily,  as  we  reckon  upon 
undergoing  an  inquisition  and  search ;  wherein  an  appre- 
hensive seriou»  heart  well  understands  it  is  not  itseu  to 
be  the  supreme  jadge.  How  blessed  an  imitation  might 
there  here  be  of  the  blessed  God  himself,  who  we  mid 
beheld  his  six  days'  works,  and  lo  they  were  all  veiy  good; 
whereupon  follows  his' delightful  day  of  rest :  so  we  shall, 
in  some  degree  of  conformitv  to  him,  finding  oor  works  to 
be  in  that  sort  good,,  as  that  ne  will  by  gracious  indulgence 
accept  them  as  such,  have  our  own  sabbath,  a  sweet  and 
peaceful  rest  in  our  own  spirits.  Though  we  can  pretend 
no  higher  than  sincerity  only,  ]ret  how  sweet  are  the  reflec- 
tions of  a  well-instructed  conscience  upon  that  1  When  our 
hearts  reproach  us  not,  and  we  resolve  they  shall  not  as 
lon^  as  we  live ;'  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  no  base 
design^  we  propose  nothing  to  ourselves  wherein  we  ap> 
preheild  cause  to  decline  God*s  eye;  we  walk  in  the  bgw, 
and  are  seeking  no  darkness  or  shadow  of  death,  wliere 
(as  workers  of  iniquity)  we  may  hide  ourselves  from  him; 
can  implore  him  as  an  assistant,  and  i4>peal  to  him  as  a 
judge  in  reference  to  our  dail>r  affairs  and  wonted  coarse: 
is  this  without  pleasure  1  This  is  our  rejoicing,  saith  the 
apostle,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simpliciQr 
and  godly  sinceritv,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  bat  by  the 
grace  of  God;  we  have  had  our  conversation,  dcc.P  And 
thus  to  converse  with  God,  and  hith  whom  we  dail^  design 
to  glorify  and  serve,  and  whom  we  expect  daily  in  some 
measure,  and  fully  and  finally  ere  it  be  long,  to  enjoy,  is 
certainly  throughout  a  way  of  pleasantness  and  pesuce. 
How  delectable  then  is  the  soul-rectifying  commanicatiQB 
from  God,  whereby,  being  before  so  disaffected,  it  becomes 
now  so  well  inclined  towards  him  in  all  these  respects. 
But  because  the  exigency  of  the  case  did  require  (by  lea- 
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9on  of  sStt  that  had  cut  offthe  intercourse)  that  there  should 
be  a  mediator  to  open  the  way  and  renew  the  former  out- 
worn firiendship ;  therefore  it  was  also  necessary  that  so 
the  soul  miffht  auly  more  towards  Qod,  it  should  be  rightly 
framed  and  disposed  also  towards  him. 

We  are  .therefore  to  consider  too,  how  delectable  this 
eommunication  most  be,  as  it  aright  disposes  the  heart  to- 
wards Christ,  our  way  to  God.  Pot  towards  him  we  must 
understand  it  to  have  been  most  obstinately  and  inflexibly 
averse;  and  that  therefore  a  mighty  communication  of 
power  was  necessary  to  set  it  right  here.    Unto  that  part 
of  religion  which  is  natural,  there  was.  so  much  of  an  ad- 
vantage beforehand,  as  that  there  was  an  old  foundation 
to  build  upon.    There  are  some  notions  of  God  left,  not 
only  concerning  his  existence,  but  his  nature  and  attributes, 
many  of  them:  and  from  the  apprehension  what  he  was, 
it  was  in  some  measure  discernible  what  we  should  have 
been,  and  ought  vet  to  be  towards  him ;  and  from  thence 
many  checks  ana  rebukes  of  conscience  wherein  it  was 
found  to  be  otherwise :  so  that  here  was  somewhat  in  nar 
ture  to  be  wrought  upon,  as  to  this  part  of  religion.    But 
as  to  that  part  which  respects  the  Mediator,  this  was  a 
frame  wholly  to  be  raised  up  from  the  ground.    There 
were  no  principles  immediately  and  directly  inclining  to 
take  part  with  the  Gospel ;  but  all  to  be  implanted  anew. 
The  way  that  God  would  take  to  bring  bacK  souls  to  him 
being  so  infinitely  above  all  human  thought    And  there- 
fore, though  to  a  considering  pagan  it  would  not  sound 
strangely,  that  God  ought  to  be  trusted,  feared,  loved,  &c. 
yet  even  to  such  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  foolishness.  Be- 
sides, t&at  this  way  of  dealing  with  men  was  not  only  un- 
known and  unimaginable  to  them,  not  so  much  as  once 
thought  of,  or  to  be  guest  at ;  but  the  tendency  and  aspect 
of  it  (when  it  should  come  to  be  made  known)  was  such 
as  that  it  could  not  but  find  the  temper  of  men's  spirits  most 
strongly  opposite,  not  merely  ignorant,  but  prejudiced  and 
highly  disafiected.    For  this  course  most  directly  tended 
to  take  men  quite  ofif  from  their  old  bottom ;  to  stoop  and 
humble,  and  even  briug  them  to  nothing :  to  stain  the  pride 
of  their  glory,  and  lay  them  down  in  the  dust  as  abject 
wretches,  in  themselves  fit  for  nothing,  but  to  be  trampled 
on  and  crushed  by  the  foot  of  divine  revenge.    Suppose  a 
man  to  have  admitted  a  conviction  from  the  light  of  his 
own  mind  or'  conscience  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  had 
ofiended  his  Maker,  incurred  his  just  displeasnre,  and 
made  himself  liable  to  his  punishing  justice ;  it  would  yet 
have  been  a  hard  matter  to  make  him  believe  it  edtogetner 
impossible  to  him  to  do  any  thing  to  remedy  the  matter, 
ana  restore  himself  to  divine  favour  and  acceptance.    He 
would  naturally  be  inclined  to  think ;  why,  admit  the  case 
be  so,  he  should  easily  find  out  away  to  make  God  amends. 
He  would  recount  with  himself  all  nis  own  jiatural  excel- 
lencies, and  think  himself  very  capable  of  doing  some 
great  thing,  that  should  more  than  expiate  his  ofi^ence,  and 
make  recompense  abundantly  for  any  wrong  that  he  had 
done.    But  when  the  Gospel  shall  come  and  tell  him  he 
hath  deserved  eternal  wrath,  that  his  sin  is  inexpiable  but 
by  everlastins  sufferings,  or  what  is  of  equal  value ;  that 
here  is  one  (tne  eternal  Son  of  God)  who  became  a  man 
like  himself,  and  thereupon  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  to  make 
atonement  for  the  transgression  of  men;  that  God  will 
never  accept  another  sacrifice  fur  the  sins  of  men  than  his, 
nor  ever  any  serviee  at  their  hands^  but  for  his  sake ;  that 
him  now  revealed  to  them  they  must  receive,  rely  upon. 
and  trust  to  wholly,  or  perish  without  mercy ;  yea,  and 
that  be  hath  put  the  government  over  them  into  his  hands,, 
laid  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  to  him  they  must  subject 
themselves  as  their  Ruler  and  Judge,  the  great  Arbiter  of 
life  and  death  to  them  and  ail  men ;  that  they  are  to  be 
entirely  devoted  to  him  as  long  as  they  live,  as  their  Re- 
deemer and  Lord ;  in  him  as  they  are  to  have  righteous- 
nes9  and  strength,  so  to  him  they  must  pay  aU  possible 
homage  and  subjection,  to  him  their  knees  must  bow,  and 
their  tongues  confess;  they  must  receive  the  law  ftom 
his  month,  be  prescribed  to  by  him,  comply  with  his  will. 
thoa^  never  so  much  to  the  crossing  oi  tneir  own ;  ana 
though,  notwithstanding  they  must  know  they  can  deserve 
ttoclung  by  it ;  that  so  vile  and  worchleas  miscreants  they 
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are  become  that  God  ^1  never  have  to  do  with  them  upon 
other  terms. 

When  this  shall  appear  the  state  of  the  case,  and  it  comes 
to  be  apprehended,  ^ 'Then  must  I  yield  myself  a  greater 
transgressor  than  ever  I  thought,  and  an  undone,  impotent, 
helpless  wretch :  I  shall  thus  make  nothing  of  myself; 
and  what  must  all  my  natural  or  aicquired  excellencies  go 
just  for  nothing  1  and  a  person  of  such  worth  and  accom- 
plishments as  I.  be  thus  brought  down  into  the  dusti  yea, 
and  besides,  to  be  brought. -under  such  bonds,  and  prpfess 
to  owe  myself  so  entirely  to  a  Redeemer,  that  I  must  for 
ever  live  after  his  will  and  pleaisure,  and  no  more  at  my 
own ;  and  can  never  hope,  if  I  take  a  liberty  to  indulge 
myself  besides  the  allowance  of  his  rules,  that  I  can  ever 
make  any  amends  for  such  transgression  by  anything  that 
I  can  do  7  so  that  by  taking  his  gift  (of  my  pardon  and 
life)  upon  such  terms,  I  shSil  sell  my  liberty,  and  render 
myselt  aperfteict  slave  to  his  will  and  pleasure  for  everl" 
Here  now  cannot  but  be  a  strong  stream  to  be  striven 
against,  and  tnost  vehement  counter-strivings  of  the 
haughty  and  licentious  spirit  of  man.  So  that  it  is  not 
strange  it  should  be  said  by  our  Saviour,  No  man  can  come 
unto  me  except  my  Father  draw  him.  And  that  the  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  pcfwer,  according  to  the  workings  of 
the  mightiest  power  in  any  case,  should  be  put  forth  upon 
them  that  believe.  Therefore  are  men  in  Christ  by  cre- 
ative power  only ;  if  any  man  he  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature.*)  He  is  new  made^  if  he  be  in  him.  And  this 
aversion  being  so  deeply  natural,  will  still  in  a  degree 
remain  (while  any  thing  of  corrupt  nature  remains)  in  the 
hearts  of  even  the  regenerate  themselves. 

Therefore  a  continual  exertion  of  the  same  power  will 
be  ever  requisite  to  hold  souls  to  Christ,  and  retain  them 
in  their  station  in  him.  He  that  establisheth  us  with  vou  in 
Christ,'  is  Grod,  &c.  q.  d,  it  is  only  a  God  that  can  ao  this. 
Therefore  how  is  God  admired  and  adored  upon  this  sin- 
gle account.  Now  to  him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  you 
according  to  my  Grospel,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery,"  which  was 
kept  secret  since  Uie  world  began,  (this  was  indeed  a  great 
secret  to  the  lapsed  world,)— To  God  only  wise  be  glory 
through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.  Amen.  But  as  the  heart- 
rectifying  communication  from  Grod,  in  this  matter,  is  such 
as  carries  mighty  power  with  it,  so  it  doth  proportionable 
pleasure,  when  it  hath  overcome,  and  (to  the  pitch  of  sin- 
cerity) set  the  soul  right  in  this  thing.  How  delectable  is 
it  to  receive  the  Son  of  Grod,  when  the  heart  is  made  wil- 
ling in  the  day  of  power  t  when  his  cords  take  hold  of  the 
solil,  and  draw  it  to  him !  what  pleasure  is  there  in  the 
consenting,  self-resigning,  act  and  disposition  I 

It  is  most  highly  delightful  to  receive  him,  and  give  up 
ourselves  to  him  as  our  full  suitable  good,  so  exactly  an- 
swering all  the  exigencies  of  our  distressed  case ;  when 
sensibly  apprehending  the  true  state  of  it,  the  soul  cries 
out,  "None  but  Christ."  and  finds  him  present,  waiting 
only  for  consent,  readily  ofiering  himselt,  "  Here  I  am, 
take  me,  thy  Jesus,  thy  help,  thy  life !"  How  overcomingly 
pleasant  is  this  to  a  soul  that  feels  its  distress,  and  per- 
ceives itself  ready  to  perish ;  yea,  and  that  daily  sees  itself 
perishing,  were  it  not  for  him !  How  pleasant,  when  in 
the  time  of  love  he  finds  the  poor  soul  in  its  blood,  and 
sajTS  to  it.  Live;  clothes  it,  decks  it,  makes  it  perfect 
through  his  own  comeliness,  tenders  himself  to  it,  unto  it 
taken  ofif  the  dunghill,  cast  out  in  the  most  loathsome  de- 
plorable plight;  and  enters  the  marriage  covenant  with  it, 
(we  need  not  be  squeamish  or  shy  to  speak  afler  God  him- 
self, so  representing  this  matter,)  overcomes  by  his  own 
mercy  and  goodness,  and  prevails  with  a  sinful  creature  to 
accept  him.  How  gladly  doth  it  throw  ofi*  every  thing  of 
its  own,  that  it  may  entirely  possess  him  and  be  possessed 
by  him.  Here  is  the  joy  of  a  nuptial  solemnity,  or  the  joy 
of  espousals.  "  I  am  my  beloved's  and  my  beloved  is  mine.^' 
Whue  as  yet  this  transaction  is  not  distinctly  reflected  on, 
(as  when  possibly  afterwards  it  is,  there  may  ereat  diffi- 
culties ana  doubts  arise,  whether  all  were  rigntly  done,  or 
yet  be  on  its  own  part,  yea  or  no,)  if  however  it  be  truly 
done,  in  the  very  doing  itself,  and  the  same  continuing 
di^fodtion,  there  is  a  sensible  and  inseparable  deUght    I 
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jay  in  the  lame  disposition  as  oftta  as  by  any  repeated 
acts  of  the  same  kind,  it  expresses  and  shows  itself:  that 
is,  as  often  as  this  covenant  ip  *enewed,  (whether  with 
solemnity  or  more  occasionally,^  though  the  relation  aris- 
ing thence  be  not  in  the  same  instant  considered  or  re- 
flected on,  nor  the  sincerity  of  the  act  itselfl  which  is  ne- 
cessary theret^:;  yet  that  very  consent  itsem  if  it  be  sin- 
cere, hath  a  secret  joy  accompanj^ing  it ;  ana  iJle  soal  feels 
the  gratefulness  and  pleasure  of  its  own  act,  though  it  do 
not  for  the  present  examine  and  take  a  view  of  it.  For  it 
is  now  from  a  principle  of  life,  embracing  and  drawing 
into  union  with  itseli  an  object  that  is  all  life,  and  goo<^ 
ness,  and  sweetness ;  which  therefore  sheds  its  own  de- 
lightful savour  and  fragrancy  through  the  soul,  while  it  is 
in  the  mean  time  acting  only  upon  the  object  directly,  and 
not  reflecting  upon  its  own  act,  or  considering  in  that  very 
instant  what  will  be  coDsequential  thereupon.  But  if 
withal  it  do  consider,  (as  that  consideration  cannot  be  far 
ofi*,  though  it  cannot  consider  every  thing  at  once,)  that  it 
is  receivmg  him  that  is  to  bring  it  to  God,  who  is  able  to 
do  it,  (even  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  will  come  to 
Gk)d  b^  himO  who  is  intent  upon  that  desi^,  and  did  in 
the  midst  oi  djring  agonies  breathe  forth  his  soul  in  the 
nrosecution  of  it,  and  with  whom  Qod  reouires  it  to  unite 
ibr  this  very  purpose ;  this  cannot  but  add  unspeakabl)r  to 
the  delightrulness  of  this  transaction,  and  of  tois  efi'usion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  virtue  whereof  the  thing  is  done, 
how  oft  soever  it  be  seriously  done;  as  our  case  and  state 
require  that  it  be  very  often. 

And  to  receive  him  as  our  Lord,  (which  is  joined  witU 
that  other  capacity  wherein  we  receive  him,  viz.  of  a  Jesus 
or  Saviour;  as  ve  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,t 
so,  dec.)  This  also,  and  the  heart*subduing  influence  thsU 
disposes  to  it,  is  most  highly  delectable.  When  the  soul, 
that  was  so  stoutly  averse,  and  that  once  said  within  itself, 
"  I  will  not  have  him  to  reign  over  me,"  is  brought  freely 
to  yield ;  and  with  sincere,  lojral  resolutions  and  aflections 
devotes  itself  to  him,  consents  to  his  government,  submits 
its  neck  and  shoulder  to  his  yoke  and  burden ;  says  to  him 
with  an  ongainsaying  heart,  as  its  full  sense,  "  Now  thou 
Lord  of  my  life  and  nope,  who  hast  so  long  striven  with 
me,  so  often  and  earnestly  pressed  me  hereto,  so  variously 
iealt  with  me,  to  make  me  understand  thy  merciftil  de- 
sign, and  who  seekest  to  rule  with  not>ther  aim  or  intent, 
but  that  thou  mayest  save ;  and  who  hast  founded  thy  do^ 
minion  in  thy  blood,  and  didst  die  and  revive,  and  rise 
again,. that  thou  mightest  be  Lord  of  the  living  and  dead, 
and  therefore  my  Lord :  accept  now  a  self-resigning  soul ; 
I  make  a  free  surrender  of  myself,  I  bow  and  submit  to 
thy  sovereign  power,  I  fall  at  the  footstool  of  thy  throne, 
thou  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  hast  loved  sin- 
ners, and  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  thy  bipod ;  glory 
in  thy  conquest,  thou  hast  overcome,  I  will  from  hence- 
forth be  no  longer  mine  own.  but  thine ;  I  am  ready  to  re- 
ceive thy  commands,  to  do  tny  will,  to  serve  thy  interests, 
to  sacrifice  my  all  to  thy  name  and  honour ;  my  whole 
life  and  being  are  for  ever  thine."  I  say,  (as  before,)  there 
is  pleasure  in  the  very  doing  this  itself^  as  often  as  it  is 
sincerely  done;  and  it  adds  hereto,  if  it  be  more  distinct- 
ly considered,  it  is  no  mean  or  any  way  undeserving  per- 
son to  whom  this  homage  is  paid,  and  obligation  taken  on 
unto  future  obedience.  He  is  the  brfghtness  of  the  Fa- 
ther's glory,  the  express  image  of  his  person,  the  heir  of 
all  things,  and  who  sustains  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power  J  it  is  he  whose  name  is  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
peace; ^tis  he  to  whom  all  power  is  given  both  in  heaven 
jind  earth,  and  (more  especially)  power  over  all  flesh,  that 
he  might  give  eternal  liie  to  as  many  as  were  given  him ; 
*tis  he  who  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  and  made 
in  open  show  of  them;  he  whom  because  when  he  was 
«n  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equid 
with  God,  he  humbled  himself,  made  himself  of  nu  repu- 
tation, took  on  him  the 'form  of  a  servant,  beeame  obedi- 
ent to  death,  the  Father  hath  therefore  highly  exalted,  and 
given  him  a  name  above  every  name,  that  in  his  name 
ivery  knee  should  bow ;  and  of  whom,  when  he  brou^t 
him  (his  first-born)  into  the  world,  he  said,  "  Let  all  the 
angels  of  God  worship  him.'" 
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And  such  a  one  he  is,  whose  temper  is  all  goodness  and 
sweetness.  Tell  Sion,  thy  King  cometh  meek  and  lowly. 
He  came  into  this  world  drawn  down  only  by  his  own  pity 
and  love,  beholding  the  desolations  and  ruins  that  were 
wrought  in  it  every  where.  Sin  universally  reigning,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  spreading  its  dark  shadow,  and  a  dread- 
ful cloud  over  all  the  earth.  In  wkich  darkness  the  prince 
thereof  was  ruling  and  leading  men  captive  at  Ids  will ; 
having  drawn  them  ofi*  from  the  blessed  God  their  Ufe,  and 
sunk  Uiem  into  a  deep  oblivion  of  their  own  original ;  and 
disaffection  to  their  true  happmess  that  could  only  be  foond 
there.  This  great  Lord  and  Prince  of  life  and  peace  came 
down  on  purpose  to  be  the  Restorer  of  souls,  to  repair  the 
desolations  and  ruins  of  many  generations.  He  came  full 
of  grace  and  truth,  and  hath  scattered  blessings  over  the 
world  wheresoever  he  came:  hath  infinitely  obliged  all 
that  ever  knew  him ;  and  is  ne  in  whom  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  must  be  blessed.  And  who  would  not  with  joy 
swear  fealty  to  him,  and  take  pleasure  to  do  him  homage  f 
Who  would  not  recount  with  delight  the  nnexpressible  fe- 
licity of  living  under  the  governing  power  of  such  a  one  1 

And  if  the  tenor  and  scope  of  all  his  laws  and  consti- 
tutions be  viewed  owr,  what  will  ihey  be  found,  but  obli- 
gations upon  men  to  be  happy  ?  How  easy  his  yoke,  how 
lieht  his  Durden ;  what  is  the  frame  of  his  kingdom,  or 
whereof  doth  it  consist,  but  righteousneBs,  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost?  And  who  would  not  now  say,  '*  This 
Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice,  let  the  multitude  of  the 
isles  be  glad  thereof."^  Why  should  it  not  be  triamphing- 
ly  said  among  the  heathen,  that  the  Lord  reigneth,  that 
tne  world  also  shall  be  established,  that  it  cannot  be  mov- 
ed :  let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  the  earth  be  glad ;  let  the 
sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  1^  the  fields  rejoice, 
and  all  that  is  therein,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice  I 
It's  plain,  that  be  the  matter  of  joy  here  what  it  will,  be 
there  never  so  much  cause  of  exultation  and  glorying  in 
him,  the  righteousness  andpeace>  which  his  kingdom  pro- 
mises, never  actually  take  place,  nor  the  joy  that  is  con- 
nected therewith,  till  the  Holy  Ghost  dispose  and  form 
men's  spirits  thereto.  For  all  this  is  bat  mere  dream  and 
idle  talk  to  those  who  hear  only  of  these  things,  and  feel 
not  that  vital  influence  insinnatiag  itself,  that  may  give 
the  living  sense  and  savour  of  them.  And  we  may  rather 
expect  seas  and  fields,  beasts  and  trees,  to  sing  his  tri- 
umphant song,  and  chant  his  praises^  than  those  men  whose 
hearts  are  not  attempered  to  nis  government,  and  who  are 
yet  under  the  dominion  of  another  Lord,  not  being  yet  by 
the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesns,  made  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death.  But  where  this  is  eflfectually 
done,  how  larip  matter  of  most  rational  pleasure  do  they 
find  here;  while  there  is  nothing  in  that  whole  system  of 
laws  by  which  he  governs,  that  is  either  vain,  xmeonal,  or 
unpleasant,  or  upon  any  account  grievous !  only  tnere  is 
not  the  estimate  of  distempered  spirits,  or  of  any  other 
than  them  in  whose  hearts  his  law  is  written,  and  who  be- 
cause they  love  him,  keep  his  commandments.^  Unto  love 
his  commands  are  most  connatural ;  for  this  is  the  kwe  of 
Grod,  that  we. keep  his  commandments;  they  are  not 
grievous,*  t.  e.  by  tne  meiosis  which  some  do  reasonably 
enough  apprehend  in  those  words,  they  are  joyous,  de- 
lightful, pleasant,  but  to  them  only  who,  being  bom  oif 
Gbd,  have  overcome  the  world.  Tnis  holy  influence  and 
communication  of  God  is  therefore  grateful,  and  coniri- 
bntes  not  a  little  to  delight  in  this  respect,  that  thereby 
men's  spirits  are  rectified  and  set  right  towards  Grod,  rii. 
both  towards  the  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

2.  As  hereby  they  are  rectified  towards  men,  having  the 
universal  law  of  love  wrought  deep  into  their  hearts ;  be- 
ing filled  with  all  goodness,  righteousness,  meekness,  mer- 
cifulness; apt  to  do  no  wrong,  to  bear  any.  to  pity  and 
help  the  distressed,  to  love  enemies,  and  as  tnere  is  oppor- 
tunity, to  do  good  to  all,  especially  to  them  that  are  or  the 
household  of  faith.  We  must  understand  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  parts  of  that  stamp  which  the  spirit  of  God 
puts  on  the  soula  of  men,  that  the  impression  corres|>onds 
and  answers  to  the  seal,  (as  hath  been  said,)  the  inward 
communication  to  the  outward  revelation  of  God^  will ; 
and  so  we  find  the  matter  is :  for  as  divine  precepts  re- 
quire this  should  be  the  temper  of  men's  spirits,  ao  the  T-erf 
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things  that  compoie  and  make  up  that  blessed  temper,  are 
said  to  be, the  fruits  of  his  own  Spirit ;  The  fruit  or  the 
Spirit  is  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  meek- 

E«  &c.  And  again,  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all 
ness,  and  righteousness,  and  truth,  b  rfow  hath  not 
soul  a  spring  of  pleasure  withinltself,  that  is  in  these 
respects  as  God  would  Ikave  it  be  1  That  is  conscious  to 
itself  of  nothing  but  righteousness,  goodness,  benignity, 
candour  towards  any  man,  and  is  in  all  things  acted  by  a 
spirit  of  love,  that  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind,  that  envieth 
not,  that  vauuteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  be- 
have itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own,  is  not  easily 
provoked,  thinkelh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  inic^uity.  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  that  oeareth  all  thiuj^,  believetn  all 
things,  hopeth  all  thines,  endureth  all  things,  and  never 
&iletfa.«  That  so  eqaaUy  poises  and  acts  a  man's  spirit, 
that  he  carries  seemly  and  suitable  towards  all  men,  takes 
pleasure  iu  the  best ;  m  the  saints  and  excellent  ones  of  the 
earth  hath  all  his  delight;. and  is  no  worse  affected,  than 
to  wish  them  better,  even  towards  th&  very  worst ;  neither 
envies  the  greatest,  nor  despises,  the  meanest;  neither  is 
revengeful  towards  them  that  injure  him,  nor  unthankful 
to  ihem  that  oblige  him ;  that  is  apt  lo  learn  of  good  ^en, 
and  to  teach  the  bad.  by  obseFving  and  giving  the  ipost 
imitable  example ;  that  is  not  undutiful  lo  superiors,  nor 
morose  and  unconversable  towards  eouals :  that  lives  not 
to  himself:  is  a  conmion  good  to  all  within  the  sphere 
through  which  his  activity  can  extend  itself;  that  doth 
good  with  inclination,  from'  the  steady  propension  of  his 
own  will,  and  an  in^lanted  principle  of  goodness.'  It  is 
evident,  God  hath  formed  sucn  a  man's  spirit  unto  delight 
of  the  purest  kind,  and  the  best  sort  of  pleasure;  unto 
which  tncy  who  are  strangers,  banish  it  rrom  their  oi^-n 
breasts,  by  the  resistance  and  grief  they  give  his  blessed 
Spirit,  therebr  making  it  a  stranger  there ;  and  by  har- 
bodring  in  their  own  bosoms  their  own  tormentors,  the 
pride,  the  wrath,  the  envy,  the  malice,  the  revengefulness, 
the  bitterness  of  spirit,  which  as  they  render  them  uneasy 
and  intolerajble  to  all  that  are  about  them,  so  most  of  all  to 
themselves;  and  which  while  they  prey  wherever  they 
range  abroad,  vet  still  bite  most  keenly  and  tormentingly 
that  heart  itself  wherein  they  are  bred ;  as  poisonous  vipers 
gnawing  the  bowels  which  enclose  them. 

3.  Towards  themselves :  which  also  mav  be  considered 
distinctly;  for  though  all  the  good  qualincations  we  can 
mention  or  think  of,  do  redound  to  a  man's  self,  and  turn 
to  his  own  advanta^,  repose,  and  delighti  Twhich  it  is  the 
design  of  all  this  discourse  to  show,)  yet  there  are  some 
that  more  directly  terminate  on  a  man's  self,  wherein  the 
rectitude  we  now  speak  of  doth  in. great  part  consist. 
When  we  are  obliged  to  love  others  as  ourselves,  it  sup- 
poses not  only  an  allowable,  but  a  laudable  self-love.  Men 
shall  praise  thee  when  thou  dost  well  to  thyself.  Before 
this  right  spirit  be  renewed  in  a  jnan,  he  doth  not  only 
wound  himself,  bv  blows  that  are  reflected  on  him,  and 
hurt  at  the  rebound,  but  by  many  a  direct  stroke ;  or  lets  the 
wounds  fester  and  corrupt,  to  the  cure  whereof  he  should 
with  all  diligence  directly  apply  himself.  How  unpro-k 
pitious  and  cruel  to  themselves  are  all  unholy  persons ! 
what  wastes  and  desolations  do  thev  commit  and  make  in 
their  own  souls,  bv  breaking  the  order  God  and  nature  did 
at  first  set  and  establish  there  I  dethroning  their  own  reason 
and  judnnent,  which  ought  to  bear  sway  and  govern  within 
them.  This  banishes  ddight,  and  drives  it  far  awav  from 
them.  They  see  what  is  fittest  for  them  to  do  and  seek, 
and  run  a  quite  counter-course.  What  storms  do  they 
hereby  raise  in  their  own  bosoms  t  What  a  torture  is  it, 
when  a  man's  own  light  and  knowledge  bear  a  standing 
testimony  against  him,  and  hold  him  under  a  continual 
doom!  How  ilKdisposed  are  men  towards  themselves, 
when  they  whoUj  neglect  themselves  in  one  kind,  when 
they  too  macb  mmd  and  seek  themselves  in  another ;  when 
they  too  little  understand  themselves,  so  as  not  to  put  a 
tme  value  on  themselves,  but  do  either  disesteem  tnem- 
aelres,  as  to  their  more  noble  part,  in  respect  of  that  com- 
mon excellency  which  belongs  to  tnem  with  all  other  men ; 
or  do  over-magnify  themselves,  and  are  conceited  and  too 
well  opinioned  of  themselves,  in  respect  of  any  peculiar 
exceUency  wherein  they  imagme  they  outstrip  others !  How 
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ill  do  they  treat  themselves  in  their  self-indulgence,  their 
gratifying  their  own  sensual  inclination,  with  the  greatest 
danger  and  damage  to  their  sools;  when  they  care  not  at 
what  expense  they  make  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil 
the  lusts  thereof  I  What  unkind  usage  do  they  find  at  their 
own  hands,  when  the^  cherish  and  countenance  desires 
which  thev  cvinot  gratify,  and  raise  to  themselves  expecta- 
tions of  things  not  witlun  their  own  power,  wnich  oeing 
disappointed  torn  into  so  many  furies,  and  in  that  shape 
take  a  sharp  revenue  upon  their  own  hearts  1  when  they 
exercise  no  authonty  and  dominion  over  themselves,  pre- 
serve not  the  liberty  due  to  what  should  both  be  itself  free, 
and  should  command  the  rest  in  them ;  enslaves  themsel  ves 
to  vile  and  ignominious  lusts  and  passions,  put  out  their 
own  eyes,  and^ind  Uindfold  to  the  basest  and  most  ty- 
rannical lords,  their  own  sordid  humours;  and  base,  mean 
appetites !  when  though  the^  serve  more  rigorous  task- 
masters than  the  Israelites  m  Egypt  did,  and  are  more 
sorely  beaten  by  them  when  their  tale  is  not  fulfilled  for 
want  of  materials,  yet  groan  not  because  of  their  hard 
bondage,  nor  aifect  liberty !  This  gracious  communication 
fh>m  God.  sets  all  things  in  a  ^ood  degree  right  within: 
so  that  wnere  there  was  nothing  before,  but  horrid  and 
hellish  darkness,  disorder,  and  confusion,  there  now  shines 
a  mild,  pleasant,  cheerful  light,  that  infers  regularity,  pu- 
rity, ana  peace. 

How  great  is  the  pleasure  that  arises  from  self-denial, 
(wherein  we  do,  duly  and  as  we  ought,  deny  ourselves,) 
not  onlv  as  it  is  an  act  of  duty  towards  God,  (of  which 
before,;  but  as  it  is  an  act  of  justice  and  mercy  towards  our 
own  souls !  That  is,  wherein  we  make  a  just  and  true 
estimate  of  ourselves,  do  esteem  baselv  of  ourselves ;  where- 
in we  are  really  become  bane  and  vile;  and  wherein  there 
is  any  thing  of  real  value  and  excellency  in  our  own  beings, 
we  valua  it  only  upon  that  account,  and  in  that  subordina- 
tion wherein  it  is  truly  valuable!  How  pleasant,  when  we 
have  learned  to  forsake  and  abandon  ourselves,  when  we 
are  not  apt  to  magnify  and  applaud,  to  trust  or  love,  to 
seek  and  serve  ourselves  unduly,  and  are  only  inclined  to 
own,  to  cleave  and  stick  to  ourselves,  wherein  and  so  far 
as  we  od^ht !  when  that  idol  self  is  so  no  longer  maintained 
within  us,  at  the  dear  expense  of  our  peace,  comfort,  safety, 
and  etemail  hope ;  an  idol  that  engrossed  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  our.  souls,  that  exhausted  and  devoured  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  our  spirits,  which  it  doth  not  main- 
tain, and  cannot  repair;  which  consumes 'our  time,  which 
keeps  all  our  powers  and  faculties  in  a  continual  exercise 
and  hnrrv,  to  make  a  costly,  a  vain,  an  unlawful  provision 
for  it  J  How  great  is  the  ease  and  pleasure  which  we  feel, 
inbeinsr  delivered  fVom  that  sout^wasting  monster,  that 
was  fed  and  sustained  at  a  dearer  rate,  and  with  more 
costly  sacrifices  and  repasts,,  than  can  be  paralleled  by 
either  sacred  or  other  history;  that  hath  made  more  deso- 
lation in  the  souls  of  men,  than  ever  was  made  in  their 
towns,  and  cities,  where  idols  were  served  b}r  only  human 
sacrifices,  or  monstrous  creatures  satiated  with  only  such 
refections ;  or  where  the  lives  and  safely  of  the  most  were 
to  be  bought  out  by  the  constant  successive  tribute  of  the 
blood  of  not  a  few !  that  hath  devoured  mcnie,  and  preyed 
more  cruelly  upon  human  lives,  than  Moloch,  or  the  Mmo- 
taur  I  When  this  monstrous  idol  is  destroyed  and  trodden 
down,  what  a  jubilee  doth  it  make,  what  songs  of  triumph 
and  praise  doth  it  furnish  and  supply  to  the  poor  soul,  now 
delivered  and  redeemed  from  death  and  bondage !  How 
much  more  easy  and  reasonaUe  a  service  is  it  (when  once 
thp  grace  of  God  and  their  own  experience  give  men  to 
understand  it)  to  study  to  please  him  than  themselves !  when 
thev  feel  themselves  dead  to  their  former  lord  and  service, 
and  only  alive  to  Gk)d,  through  Jesus  Christ !  when  sin  no 
loneer  reigns  in  their  mortal  bodies,  that  they  should  obey  it 
in  tne  lusts  thereof!  d  when  they  no  more  yield  their  mem- 
bers as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin,  but  have 
yielded  themselves  unto  Gtod,  as  those  that  are  alive  fVom 
the  dead,  •  &c.  when  being  made  free  frcnn  sin,  they  are 
become  servants  unto  righteousness  1  ( the  htw  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  having  made  me  free  from  the  law 
of  sin ! '  What  an  ease  is  it"  to  the  spirit  of  a  man,  when 
he  hath  not  himself  to  seek  and  serve  and  care  for  in  anv 
unlawful!  disallowed  sense;  when  he  finds  not  himself 
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necessitated  or  urged  by  his  own  imperious  fleshly  incli- 
nations so  to  do ;  when  ne  perceives  nimself  by  a  prevail- 
ing better  principle  counter|K>ised,  and  the  weight  and  bias 
of  his  own  spirit  incline  him  quite  another  way ;  when 
he  finds  he  hath  nothing  left  him  to  do,  but  to  serve  Qod, 
to  know  his  will  and  do  it,  and  is  disburdened  of  all  un- 
necessary care  for  himself;  that  which  is  necessary  being 
part  of  his  duty,  and  is  therefore  done  on  purpose  only 
for  God ;  and  that  which  is  unnecessary  and  fbrbidden 

i which  part  only  was  burdensome)  bemg  supplied  by 
what  hath  the  greatest  ease  and  pleasure  in  it  imaginar 
ble)  trust  and  self-resignation  to  his  pleasure  and  will 
whose  we  wholly  are !  What  life  is  pleasant,  if  this  be 
not !  Surely,  wherein  it  is  attained  to,  it  is  most  pleasant ; 
and  hither  this  nacious  heart-rectifying  communication 
is  gradually  tending. 

How  ereat  is  the  pleasure  that  arises  from  self-govem- 
tnent !  when  that  governs  in  us  which  should  govern,  and 
that  is  subject  and  obeys  which  should  obey;  when  a 
man's  mind  is  competently  furnished  with  directive  prac- 
tical principles,  and  his  heart  is  so  framed  that  it  is  capa- 
ble or  bein^  prescribed  to,  is  patient  of  restraints  and  di- 
rection, easily  obeys  the  rein  and  follows  the  ducture  of 
an  enlightened  well-instructied.  mind ;  when  the  order  is 
maintained  between  the  superior  faculties  and  the  inferior, 
and  there  are  no  contentious  murmurs  of  ungovernable 
appetitions  and  passions  against  the  law  of  the  mind. 
*Tis  true,  that  where  this  holy  rectitude  doth  but  in  a  de- 
gree take  place  there  will  be  many  conflicts,  but  those 
conflicts  are  in  order  to  victory ;  and  how  joyful  and  glo- 
rious is  the  triumph  upon  that  victory!  when  the  soul 
enters  upon  its  ^vivrctov,  its  thanksgiving  song,  "I* thank 
Grod  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord !"  how  happy  a  state 
is  that  (wherein  at  some  times  it  is  here  attained)  when 
there  c^re  now  no  tumults  within  !  The  wicked  (which  is 
the  very  import  of  their  name)  are  as  a  troubled  Sea,  that 
cannot  rest,  whose  waters  ca.st  up  mire  and  dirt.  Here 
is  no  governing  principle  in  any  power  j  no  sceptre,  no 
trident  to  check  and  allay  the  rage  of  those  waters.  But 
"^hen  his  power  goes  forth  in  the  soul,  whose  very  word 
winds  and  seas  obey^  how  peaceful  and  pleasant  ^  calm 
doth  ensue !  Now  is  a  man  restored  to  himself,  and  is 
a^ain  in  his  right  mind.  He  is  truly  now  said  to  enjoy 
himself,  and  upon  the  best  terms ;  that  is,  he  enjoys  him- 
self in  and  under  God.  He  is  ^a  due  subordination)  mas- 
ter of  himself  He  possesses  his  own  soul ;  that  one  piece 
of  holy  rectitude,  patience,  enables  him  to  do  so.  In  your 
patience  possess  ye  your  souls,  h  Patience  is  a  part  of 
fortitude,  an  abilitv  to  suffer.  He  that  is  in  this  respect 
impotent  of  himself,  not  able  to  suffer,  is  a  perfect  slave ; 
not  a  slave  only  to  the  vicious  wills  and  humours  of  other 
men,  in  whose  power  he  apprehends  it  is  to  befriend  or 
hurt  him;  but  first  and  chiefly  to  his  own:  he  is  not 
master  of  his  own  judgment,  reason,  and  conscience ;  but 
he  prostitutes  all,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  own  inordinate 
selr-love,  his  avarice,  his  fear,  and  consequently  to  the 
pleasure  of  other  men,  (which  upon  no  other  terms  and 
mducements  is  base  and  vile  towards  any  man,  were  the 
matter  in  itself  never  so  right,  and  the  obedience  as  due 
to  them  as  can  be  supposed,)  whereas  if  he  could  suffer, 
he  retained  his  mastery  over  himself,  and  were,  under 
Qod,  within  his  o^n  power.  Upon  this,  with  other 
grounds,  is  joyfulness  i  a  companion  of  patience ;  how 
much  more  is  it  so  (if  to  this  one  part")  to  the  whole  frame 
of  that  holy  rectitude  whereby  a  man^  spirit  is  composed 
to  a  due  order  within*  himsew ;  when  there  is  a  universal 
sobriety,  (or  soundness  of  mind,  as  the  word  that  uses  to 
express  sobriety  signifies,)  a  continency  and  dominion  of 
oneself;  and  the  soul  is  no  longer  hurried  to  and  fro, 
and  even  outed  of  itself,  by  undue  desires,  fears,  angers, 
sorrows,  dkc.  nor  vexed  by  the  absence  of,  and  its  perverse 
inaptitude  and  indisposition  to,  those  which  it  well  knows 
are  due ;  when  it  finds  itself  at  libertv  from  the  exactions 
of  an  unsubdued  flesh,  and  for  the  Irindly  and  genuine 
operations  and  exercise  of  the  divine  life.  When  it  is  in 
good  measure  freed  from  the  rackings  and  tortures  that 
naturally  accompany  the  habitual  contrariety  of  an  ungo- 
vernable heart  to  a  convinced  judgment  and  conscience ; 
and  is  no  longer  held  in  pain,  by  such  continual  self-up- 
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braidings;  Thou  art,  and  afifoctest  to  be,  what  thou  know- 
est  thou  shouldest  not;  and  neither  art,  nor  dost,  nor 
canst  desire  or  endure  to  be,  or  do,  what  thou  very  well 
knowest  thou  shouldest.    In  that  caae  the  soul  is  through- 


case,  feels,  when  every  dislocated  bone  is  brought  back 
and  well  settled  in  its  proper  place  and  order  a^am.  How 
resentingly  doth  the  Psaunist  acknowledge  Divine  good- 
ness in  UusI  He  restoreth  my  soul;  and  leadeth  me  in 
paths  of  righteousness,  for  his  name's  sake  ;k  a,  d.  "Now  I 
can  walk  and  act  as  a  sound  man,  and  the  patns  of  righte- 
ousness are  become  pleasant  and  delectable  to  me,  which 
before  I  declined,  or  wherein  my  halt  .and  maimed  soul 
was  unable  to  move  a  step."  Now  is  heard  the  voice  of 
joy  and  gladness,  when  the  bones  which  were  disordered 
and  broken  rejoice.i 

How  great  is  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  self-activity !  when 
the  soul  is  not  moved  by  toreign,  improper  mouves,  but 
finds  itself  to  move  freely  from  an  implanted  principle  ot 
life,  that  acts  it  forward  m  right  and  plain  patJis ;  when  It 
doth,  with  its  own  full  consent,  what  it  is  convinced  it 
ought  without  being  forcibly  dragged  or  violently  imposed 
upon ;  and  is  (not  a  weak,  ineffectual,  or  only  self-judging, 
but)  a  powerful  governing  vital  law  to  itself. 

How  great  pleasure  arises  fr^m  a  constant,  diligent 
self-inspection  f  when  a  man's  spirit  dwells  within  itself, 
resides  at  home,  seeks  not  itself  abroad ;  remains  within 
its  own  bounds,  is  intent  upon  itself;  watches  over  its 
own  motions  as  its  proper  charge ;  is  formed  to  a  compli- 
ance with  that  precept,  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence." 
And  upon  that  consideration,  as  seriously  weighing  that 
thence  are  the  issues  of  life,  all  vital  acts  and  operations 
whatsoever  will  savour  of  the  root  and  principle  from 
whence  they  proceed,  and  as  the  heart  is :  good  and  pure 
if  that  be  so ;  if  otherwise  corrupt  and  nought  To  have 
a  spirit  habituated  to  the  business  of  its  own  province  and 
territory;  its  eyes,  not  with  the  fool's  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  but  turned  inward  upon  itself.  Hence  his  own 
vineyard  is  best  kept;  when  the  sluggard's  (that  neglects 
himself)  is  wholly  overrun  with  thorns  and  briers,  that 
cover  the  face  thereof.  How  forlorn  and  comfortless  a 
spectacle  hath  such  a  man  of  his  o'wn  soul !  The  horror 
whereof  is  only  avoided  by  (the  more  hopeless  course  of) 
turning  ofiT  his  eye ;  as  conscious  how  ill  entertainment  is 
there  to  be  met  with.  Therefore  are  such  strangers  at 
home;  and  are  afraid' to  converse  with  themselves ;  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  France  and  Spain,  or 
at  least  of  this  and  that  and  the  other  neighbour,  than 
those  of  their  own  souls.  And  the  more  things  at  home 
are  neglected  the  worse  they  grow.  Poverty  and  desola- 
tion come  upon  them  as  an  armed  man;  that  (in  this  case) 
waste  and  make  havoc  without  resistance.  And  herein 
lies  much  of  the  heart-rectifying  work  and  power  of  grace, 
in  disposing  and  setting  the  heart  so  far  right  towards  it- 
self, as  that  it  may  first  have  the  patience  to  look  inward., 
and  then  the  pleasure  which  will  afterwards  arise,  most 
naturally,  thence.  The  great  aversion  hereto  of  misgiving 
hearts  is  not  otherwise  overcome.  But  when  it  is,  hou 
do  all  things  flourish  under  such  a  one's  careful,  self-re- 
flecting eye !  That  soul  is  as  a  watered  garden.  Thither 
it  can  invite  his  presence  who  is  altogether  made  up  of 
delights,  to  come  and  eat  his  pleasant  fVuits.  And  now, 
retirement  and  solitude  become  delectable;  and  a  man 
delightfully  associates  with  himself;  singles  out  himself  to 
be  his  own  companion,  as  finding  another  always  stepmng 
in ;  so  that  he  is  never  less  alone  than  when  alone.  How 
unspeakable  a  happiness  is  this,  when  the  great  Mediator 
that  undertook  to  reconcile  God  to  the  soul,  shall  thus 
have  also  reconciled  it  to  Itself!  When  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered, how  dreadful  the  case  is,  when  a  man's  wicked- 
ness hath  transformed  him  iqto  a  Ma^r-Missabib,  com- 
passed him  with  affrightments,  made  him  a  terror  to  him- 
self; it  may  then  be  understood  how  grateful  a  <^ange 
it  is  when  he  is  reformed  into  a  son  of  peace,  and  made  a 
delight  to  himself;  when  he  can  recreate  himself,  and  re- 
fresh his  tired  eye,  overcharged  with  beholding  the  sad 
things  that  every  where  come  in  view  from  a  world  lost 
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in  wkktdnau,  by  lookiii|[-in|o  God's  owp  planlalioii  witli- 
in  himself;  and  considering  it  under  UuU  notion  only,  he 
doth  not  look  upon  hiioself  with  an  eye  of  pride ;  as  he 
doth  not  upon  others  with  that  of  disdain.  He  Deholda 
with  a  sort  of  self-complacency  what  God  hath  wrought 
and  done  there,  not  with  self-arrogance ;  as  knowing  there 
is  a  self,  too,  upon  which  he  hath  still  reason  to  Iook  with 
abhorrence  and  self-loathing*  And  thouffh  there  be  now 
incorporated  with  him  a  better  self,  yet.  Uiac  was  not  of 
himself.  He  well  understands  who  made  him  differ,  not 
only  from  others  but  from  himself;  and  put  him  into  that 
capacinr  of  saying  that  I  am  not  I,  I  am  not  who  or  what 
I  was  before.  And  the  more  he  is  used  to  such  self-re- 
flection, the  mor^  pleasant  it  becomes>  tohim;  that  is,  jf 
be  confine  not  his  eye  too  much,  to  the  dark  side  of  his 
own  soui :  and  to  look  to  the  more  lightsome  s^e  with 
thjit  remembrance,  (as  before.)  that  whatsoeyer  he  is,  that 
is  good  and  gratefm  to  behold,  lie  is  by  grace.  Be  thus 
grows  famiU'iir  with  himself;  and  the  sight  mends  as  it  is 
often  beheld;  and  while  it  is  not  observed  alwiiys  to  do 
so.  Yea,  though  things  look  many  times-sadly  and  some- 
times dubionsfy;  that,  however,  doth  but  occasion  the 
accomplishment  of  a  more  diligent  search,  which  enea^ 
to  more  earnest  labour  and  struggiings  with  God  and  with 
himself;  which  labour  is  recompensed  with  a  following 
fruit  and  pleasure;  yea,  and  God  is  invocated  not  only 
for  redress,  but  for  further  search.  When  such  fear  lest 
they  have  been  too  indulgent  and  partial  towards  them- 
selves, and  lest,  thev  have  not  made  so  strict  a  sciptiny  as 
the  case  may  possibly  req[uire ;  then  the  request  is, ".  Search 
and  try  me,  O  tiord,  see*  if  there  be  any  way  of  wickedness 
in  me."  And  here  the  sincerity  which  appears  in  that  self- 
suspicion,  and  iealottsy  over  theur  own  souls,  is  not  with- 
out its  grateftil  relishes :  sand  a  secret  delight  insinuates 
and  mingles  with  the  appeal  which  such  a  soul  makes  to 
him,  whose  eye  Is  a  flame  of  fire,  searches  hearts  and  tries 
reins.  And  it  is  some  pleasure,  however,  to  find  that  dis- 
position in  their  own  souls,  that  they  are  thoroughlv  will- 
ing to  know  themselves,  and  desire  not  U>  shtm  and  oecline 
the  search  of  that  fiery  flaming  eye.  Thus  then  upon  ^11 
accounts  this  divine  commuucadon  is  delectable,  as  it 
tends  to  recti^  men's  dispositions  towards  themselves,  and 
to  set  them  o^ht  in  their  inclination^  and  posture  in  re- 
ference to  their  own  souls.    We  may  add, 

4w  It  contributes  much  to  the  matter  of  deUght,  as  it 
sets  men's  smrits  right,  in  their  dispositions  towards  this 
and  the  otner  world,  the  present  and  ftiture  state  of 
things.  How  great  a  work  is  necessary  to  be  done  in 
this  respect,  wherein  things  are  so  monstrously  out  of 
coarse :  and  men  becoQie  thereby  not  strangers  only  to 
true  delight  and  pleasure,  but  even  incapable  of  any  such 
relishes  till  the  matter  be  redressed !  How  vitiated  and 
unexercised  are  men's  senses  as  to  these  things,  and  un- 
able to  discern  between  good  and  evil !  Their  grosser 
sense  is  utterly  incompetent,  and  a  spiritual  more  refined 
sense  is  wanting;  therefore  do  they  judge,  and  choose,  and 
love,  and  pursue  only  as  that  most  mcooqpetent  and  inju- 
dicious nrincijple  doth  direct,  that  is  appealed  to  in  all 
cases ;  all  their  measures  are  taken  from  thence,  and  that 
only  is  called  good,  which  to  their  sensual  imagination, 
tinctured  by  the  earthliness  a^d  carnality  of  their  hearts,* 
appears  so;  that  evil,  of  which  the  same  principle  doth 
ao  pronounce ;  according  hereto  is  the  whole  bent  and  in- 
clination of  their  souls.  And  they  are  only  influenced 
and  governed  by  the  powers  of  this  sensible  world ;  this 
present  evil  world,  the  fashion  whereof  (yea,  it  and  the 
fusts  thereof  together)  -are  passing  away.  And  the'things 
cMf  the  world  to  come  have  no  power  with  them ;  no  mo- 
tives from  thence  signify  any  thing.  They  are  only  steered 
in  their  whole  course  by  the  apprehension  they  have  of 
advantages  or  disadvantages  in  reference  to  their  present 
secular  concernments.  They  love  this  world,  and  the 
things  of  this  wotid ;  mind  earthly  thinss,  ana  are  not. 
startled  when  they  are  so  plainly  told,  tnat  men  of  this 
character  have  not  the  loye  of  the  Father  in  them,  and  are 
enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  that  their  end  will  be 
destruction.  'Tis  a  death  to  them  to  think  of  dying;  not 
from  the  fear  of  what  may  ensue,  (they  have 
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enough  to  stifle^  sach  fear^)  bat  ftomf  the  loft  a£  their 
earthly  stations*  and  that  vile  earthly  body  in  which  they 
dweU. 

But  how  delightful  a  thing  is  the  change  which  this  reo- 
tifjrittg  oommunicatiofi  makes  I  How  pleasant  to  lure  in 
this  world  88  a  pilgrim  aad  stranger,  seeking  still  the  bet- 
ter, the  heavenly  country  |  To  behold  the  various  endoe- 
ments  which  are  here  o&rad  to  view  at  some  times  with- 
out inolinatioii  towards  them;  the  friji^htful  aspect  and 
appearance  of  things  at  other  tmws  without  commotion; 
ifl  not  this  delectable  1  To  dweM  apart  firom  this  world  in 
the  midst  of  it;  in  the  secret  of  the  Almishty,"  imder  his 
pavilion,  as  one  of  his  hidden  ones^  withdorawn  from  the 
communion  of  this  world  to  his  own  communion ;«  so 
severed  and  cut  off  from  this  world,  as  not  to  partake  in 
the  spirit  of  it,  or  be  acted  thenby ;  bat  by  another,  a 
greater  and  more  mighty,  as  weB  as  a  purer  and  mora 
holy.  Spirit ;  Greater  isl  he  that  is  in  you^  than  he  that  is  in 
the  worldJ>  And  again.  We  have  received  not  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we 
might  know  the  things  which  are  freely  given  us  of 
God.4  Which  thinas  the  Divine  Spirit  diq)08es  the  sool 
to,  and  unite?  it  with,  when  it  disinclines  and  diqoins  it 
from  this  world  and  the  things  thereof;  and  thereby  dis- 
covers this  soul  to  be  qfuite  of  another  community  from 
that  of  this  worlds  viz.  of  a  heavenly  commnni^,  unio 
which  those  better  and  more  excellent  things  do  lie  in 
common,  as  their  portion  and  inheritanee.  What  matter 
of  joy  and  alorying  is  it,'  when  one  is  crucified  to  this 
worlo,  and  this  world  to  him ;  when  the  world  appears  to 
hiib^a  crucified  thing,  i.  e.  an  accursed,  hatefhl,  ctetestable 
thing,  (which  is  erne  notion  of  crucified,)  such  a  thing  as 
he  can  despise  and  hate;  which  he  is  as  little  apt  to  be 
fond'of,  as  one  would  be  of  a  loathsome  carcass  hanging 
upon  an  ienominious  .cross :  and  when  ^e  can  feel  Him* 
self  crucified  toWards  it,  i.  e.  dead,  (another  notion  of  it,) 
disinclined  without  sense,  breath,  pulse,  motion,  or  appe- 
tite;  not  so  dead  as  to  be  without  any  kind  of  life,  but  with- 
out that  base,  low,  sordid  land  of  life  by  whicn  he  lived 
to  it,  and  in  its  converses  and  embraces.  So  mnch  of 
delectation  doth  this  infer,  as  even  to  endear  the  yerj  cross 
itself  (that  hateftil  horrid  thing)  by  which  it  is  effected* 
But  that  carries  a  further  signification  with  it,  to  be 
fetched  more  expressly  from  other  scrintures;  the  cto^ys  is 
itself  rendered  amiable,  and  a  thing  to  be  gloried  in,  to  be 
looked  on  with  delight  and  pleasure,  upon  the  accotdit  of 
the  design  and  end  of  that  tragedy  which  was  acted  there- 
on; within  which  design- ([beins:  executed  .and  accom- 
plished) this  happy  effiict  is  included.  We  elsewhere  find 
the  apostle  expressiog  his  vehement  desire  to  know  Christ 
and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,*  and  (in  order  thereto) 
the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  b^ing  made  conformable 
to  his  death.i  But  what  did  he  lastly  aim  at  in  this 't  the 
next  words  more  fully  speak  out  (what  he  first  mentioned) 
the  power  of  his  resurrection  to  be  the  thing  chiefly  in  his 
eye,  and  that  he  desired  (what  he  adds)  the  fellowship  of 
his  sufferings,  Ac.  as  a  means  unto  that  end,  though  it 
seemed  a  sharp  and  painful  means ;  If  by  any  means  I 
might  attain  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;»  q.  d.  I  care  not 
what  I  undergo,  not  the  sufferings  even  of  a  painful  cruci- 
fixion itself;  or  that  my  worldly  eartjily  self  do  suffer  con- 
formably to  the  sufferings  of  my  crucified  Lord ;  I  matter 
not  by  what  so  severe  method  the  thing  be  brought  about, 


that  1  No  doubt  to  attain  a  state  (which  he  confesses  he 
had  not  yet  perfectly  attained,  but  was  in  pursuit  of) 
suitable  to  his-  relation  and  union  with  a  risen  Jesus : 
union  with  him  supposes  a  being  risen  with  him :  If  ye 
then  be  risen  with  cftmst^  It  is  taken  as  a  granted  thing, 
that  (hey  that  .are  his  are  risen  with  him.  And  what  state 
and  temper  of  spirit  would  be  suitable  to  thai  supposition, 
the  next  words  show :  "  Seek  those  things  that  are  above, 
where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Set  your 
affection  (or  mind)  on  the  things  above,  not  on  the  thtegs 
on  the  earth."  Then  follows  the  method  in  which  they 
were  brought  to  the  capacity  of  doing  soj  for  ye  ajw  dead. 
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Their  professed  relatioa  to  Christ  did  suppose  them  risen, 
and  did  therc»fbre  first  suppose  them  dead.  Now,  if  the^ 
would  do  suitably  to  what  their  profession  imported,  this 
was  it  they  had  to  do  j  to  abstract  their  minds  and  hearts 
from  the  tnin^  of  this  earth,  and  place  them  upon  the 
things  of  a  higher  region.  And  (as  'tis  afterwards  ex- 
pressed in  this  same  context  which  we  were  considering 
before)  to  have  our  conversation,  or  citizenship,  in  heaven, 
whence  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  y  That  is,  os  our  chief 
interests  and  privileges  are  above,  to  ha?e  our  thoughts 
and  the  powers  of  our  souls  chiefly  exercised  upon  that 
blessed  and  glorious  state,  which  state  is  the  prize  (men- 
tioned above)  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.B 
It  being  the  scope  and  import  ofnis  call  unto  us,  and  the 
very  design  of  his  sufferings  on  the  cross,  to  draw  up  a 
people  from  earth  to  heaven;  whence  therefore,  they  toat 
under  this  call  do  still  mind  earthly  things,  are  said  to  be 
enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ ;»  the  great  incongruity 
whereof  the  apostle  even  resents  with  tears  as  he  there 
testifies.  And  it  was  in  this  that  he  was,  for  his  part,  so 
willing  to  comply  with  the  desiffn  of  the  cross,  that  he 
made  no  difficult]^  to  endure  all  the  hardship  and  dolour 
of  it,  that  he  miffht  attain  this  glorious  fruit  and  gain 
which  he  reckoned  should  accrue  to  him  from  it;  even 
more  of  a  raised  heavenly  mind,  which  signifies  it  to  be 
strongly  bent  that  waya&eady;  when  no  mortifications 
were  reckoned  too  severe  to  be  under^ne  in  order  thereto. 
And  here,  therefore,  this  soul-rectiiymg  influence  must  be 
understood  to  have  oeen  proportionably  strong. 

Hence,  also,  it  was,  that  we  find  him  groaning,  as  one 
under  a  pressure  or  heavyweight,  to  be  clothed  upon  with 
the  heavenly  house :  and  to  have  mortality  swallowed  up 
of  life  ;b  because  God  had  wrought  him  to  this  self-same 
thing;  so  bent  and  determined  his  spirit  was  towards  the 
blessedness  of  the  future  state,  (which  seems  the  most  nsr 
tural  contexture  of  discourse  nere,  though  some  others 
have  understood  it  otherwise,)  as  that,  though  he  could 
bear  patiently  the  delinr,  he  could  not  but  desire  most  ear- 
nestly to  be  there.  And  we  see  how  the  temper  of  the 
prinutive  Christians  was,  as  tp  this,  and  the  other  world, 
m  those  days  when  the  Spirit  was  plentifully  poured  out. 
They  took  jovfUllv  the  spoilings  of  tneir  goods,  imowing  in 
themselves  tney  nad  in  neaven  a  far  better  and  an  endur- 
inp:  substance.o  Heaven  signified  much  with  them,  and 
this  world  very  liule.  They  look  not  to  the  things  that 
were  seen  and  temporal,  but  to  the  things  unseen  and 
eternal  ;d  as  those  former  worthies  did,  whose  minds  and 
hearts,  being  set  right  by  that  faith  which  is  the  substance 
of  the  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.* 
They  lived  as  pilgrims  and  strangers  on  eardi,  despised 
the  pleasures,  nches,  and  honours  of  it ;  endured  all  man- 
ner of  hardships  and  torturiss  in  it,  not  accepting  deliver- 
ance, because  they  were  taken  up  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
better  country ;  had  respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward ; 
and  expected  a  part  in  toe  better  resurrection.  And  is  it 
not  a  delightful  thine  to  the  spirit  of  a  man,  when  he  is 
sensibly  disentanc:lea,  and  at  liberty  from  the  cares,  desires, 
eriefs,  and  fears  that  were  wont  to  enwrap  his  heart  1  when 
he  finds  his  weight  and  clogs  fallen  off  that  d^ressed 
him,  the  bonds  and  snares  locked  which  bound  him  down 
to  this  earth';  and  feels  himself  ascending  and  moving 
upwards;  out  -of  that  darkness,  stupidity,  and  death  that 
possessed  his  soul,  into  that  upper  region  of  light,  purity, 
and  peace,  unto  which  his  spirit  is  still  mdually  more 
and  more  connaturalized  day  by  dayl  when  heaven  in 
respect  of  the  pure  holiness,  the  calm  serenity,  the  rest 
and  blessedness  of  it,  is  now  grown  familiar  to  him,  and 
his  very  element  1 

We  see,  then,  that  in  all  these  mentioned  respects  this 
gracious  communication,  wherein  it  is  rectifying,  and 
tends  to  settle  the  soul  in  that  frame  which  it  ought  to  be 
in,  and  which  is  most  proper  and  natural  to  it ;  therein  it 
is  also  most  delightful,  and  carries  highest  nuitter  of  plear 
sure  in  it. 

It  is,  upon  the  whole,  (that  we  may  sum  up  the  account 
of  this  divine  communication  in  the  followinir  characters 
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life ;  makes  it  of  a  sluggish,  stupid,  dead  thing,  (as  it  was 
towards  all  heavenly  and  divine  matters,)  living  and 
sprightly,  full  of  active  life  and  vigour.  Life  we  say  is  sweet, 
it  is  m  itself  a  pleasant  thing.  Tnis  mean,  bodily  life  itself 
is  so ;  if  we  do  but  consider  it,  and  allow  ourselves  to  taste 
and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  it.  As  for  instance,  that  this 
and  that  limb  and  member  is  not  a  dead  lump,  that  we 
feel  life  fireshly  sproutingand  springing  in  every  part,  is 
not  this  delightsome  %  How  much  more  the  life  of  the 
soul  I  especially  this  so  excellent  and  sublime  kind  of  life  ( 
And  it  IS  the  radical  principle  of  all  other  consequent 
pleasure,  that  by  which  we  are  capable  thereof:  every- 
thing is  sapless  and  without  savour  to  the  dead.  How 
Sleasant  operation  and  fruitions  doth  the  divine  life  ren- 
er  a  person  capable  of! 

S.  It  is  nutritive.  Souls  are  nourished  by  the  same 
thing  by  which  they  are  be^otten^  by^e  same  divine  in- 
fluence. As  a  generative  virtue  is  wont  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Sun.  so  it  cherishes  also  its  own  productions.  The 
beams  of  mat  Sun  of  righteousness  f  make  them  that  fear 
God  grow  up  as  calves  in  the  stall,  fill  them  with  marrow 
and  mmess,  cause  them  to  flourish  as  the  cedars  of  Lebar 
non.  And  is  not  that  delightsome  to  be  increased  daily 
with  the  increases  of  God  1  fed  with  heavenly  hidden 
manna,  angels'  food ;  and  thereby  (though  we  need  not 
here  speak  distinctly  of  these)  to  receive  at  once  both 
nourishment  and  growth  1 

3.  It  is  sanative,  and  virtually  contains  all  the  fruits  in 
it  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations :  when  the  soul 
grows  distempered,  it  restores  it,  and  is  Doth  sustainine 
and  remedying  to  it.  How  great  is  the  pleasure  of  health 
and  soundness !  of  ease  to  broken  bones !  of  relief  to  a 
sick  and  fainting  heart  I  so  it  is  often  (for  in  the  present 
state  the  ctire  is  not  perfect,  and  relapses  are  frequent)  with 
the  soul  in  which  the  life  of  God  hath  bcffun  to  settle  and 
difiuse  itself,  till  his  influence  repair  and  renew  it ;  and 
when  it  doth  so,  how  pleasant  is  it  to  find  a  heart  made 
sound  in  his  statutes !  and  to  perceive  a  new  working  in 
it,  the  Spirit  of  love,  power,  ana  a  sound  mind  !r  So  plea- 
sant that  it  occasions  a  triumph  (even  when  the  outward 
man  is  perisliing)  if  it  be  found  the  inward  is  renewed 
day  by  day. 

4.  It  is  corroborative  and  strengthening ;  confirms  re> 
solutions,  and  establishes  the  heart.  Hereby  they  who 
have  felt  this  quickening,  cherishing,  h(»ling  virtue,  are 
also  strengthened  with  might  (viz.  by  the  Spirit)  in  the 
inner  man ;  so  that  they  hold  on  their  way,  and  being  of 
clean  hands,  grow  stronger  and  stronger.b  They  go  from 
strength  to  strength  ;i  and  do  not  so  much  spend,  as  in- 
crease it  by  going  forward.  For  the  way  itselr  of  the  Lord 
is  strength  to  the  upright.k  He  provides  that  fresh  recruits 
shall  still  spring  up  to  them  in  their  way.  For  all  their 
supplies  are  of  nim,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be  so;  in- 
asmuch as  by  waiting  upqn  the  Lord  they  renew  strength,* 
and  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  run  without  weari- 
ness, and  walk  without  fainting.  And  this  increasing 
strength  cannot  be  without  a  proportionably  increasing 
deliffht.  How  pleasantly  doth  the  strone  man  rejoice  to 
run  nis  race !  and  enterprise  even  difficult'  and  hazardous 
things !  By  this  strength  doth  the  re^nerate  man  perform 
the  ordinary  duties  belonging  to  his  holy  profession ;  by 
it  he  encounters  difficulties,  combals  and  conouers  ene- 
mies, bears  heavy  and  afflicting  pressures,  ana  none  of 
these  without  some  intermingled  pleasure.  For  even  that 
exercise  of  this  strength  which  is  likely  to  be  least  accom- 
panied with  pleasure,  the  suffering  of  sharp  and  smarting 
afflictions,  hath  many  times  much  of  this  grateful  mixture ; 
and  can  only  be  expected  to  have  it  in  this  way  of  eracious 
communication,  as  the  depending  sufferers  shall  be 
strengthened  with  all  mi^ht  According  to  the  glorious 
power  of  God,  unto  all  patience  and  long  suffering  with 
joyfulness." 

God  is  therefore  to  be  enjoyed  and  delighted  in  by  this 
delectable  communication  mtervening,  by  which  he  now 
fhunes  the  soul  according  to  his  own  image^  and  gives  a 
heart  after  his  own  heart,  that  is,  such  as  is  suitable  to 
him,  and  as  he  would  have  it  be.  And  this  way  only  is 
any  one  in  a  possibility  to  delight  in  God,  by  having  a 
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sood  llrame  of  spirit  oommanicated  to  ium,  and  inwronghi 
m  him :  I  mean  never  without  this,  and  in  a  great  measure 
by  it.  Then  is  he  in  a  happr  state,  when  God  hath  by  his 
own  Spirit  made  him  what  by  his  word  he  requires  him 
to  be.  Now  is  he  composed  to  delights  and  blessedness, 
being  by  the  same  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
both  to  good  works  and  to  the  best  of  enjoyments.  How 
happy  is  that  soul  in  whom  the  true  matter  of  delight  is 
become  an  implanted  thing  I  that  is  what  it  should  be,  and 
should  be  nothing  (such  is  the  constitution  of  gospel-rules 
and  precepts)  but  what  most  truly  makes  fbr  its  own  con- 
tent, delight,  and  rest  1  whose  own  temper  is  now  in  some 
sort  become  to  it  IxitK  a  law  and  a  reward !  Surely  this 
is  one  great  part  of  what  an  enlightened  apprehensive  soul 
would  most  earnestly  desire  and  crave,  or  would  be  the 

fmuine  breathings  of  a  sincerely  gracious  heart.  "  O  that 
were  more  like  God  t  more  perfectly  framed  according 
to  his  holy  will."  And  must  therefore  be,  in  great  part,  a 
thine  apt  to  afford  it  delight  and  rest;  as  hadi  been  already 
inculcated  before. 

But  yet  this  natural  consequence  is  little  understood. 
And  the  common  ignorance  or  inadvertency  of  this,  hath 
made  it  necessary  to  insist  the  more  lar^fy  (though  but 
little  hath  been  said  in  respect  of  what  nught)  on  this  part 
oi  the  delectable  communication  wherein  God  offers  him- 
self to  his  people's  enjoyment.  For  from  the  not  knowing, 
or  not  considering  of  this  way  of  enjojring  him.  this  two- 
fold mistake  (the  (me  of  very  dangerous,  the  otner  of  un- 
comfortable importance  and  tendency)  hath  arisen. 

1.  That  some  having  thought  they  have  enjojred  God 
when  they  have  not ;  &vin^  only  had  their  imaginations 
somewhat  gratified,  by  certam,  either  false  or  ineffectual, 
noCioDS  of  nim.  In  which  they  have  rested,  and  placed 
the  sum  of  their  religion  and  haziness.  Never  aiming, 
in  the  meantime,  to  have  their  spirits  refonned  according 
to  that  pure  and  holy  image  ana  exemplar  which  he  hath 
represented  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son;  the  impression 
whereof,  is  Christ  formea  in  us. 

S.  That  others  have  thought- they  have  not  enjoyed  God 
when  they  have;  supposing  there  was  no  enjojrment  of 
him,  but  what  consisted  in  the  rapturous  transporting  ap- 
prehension and  persuasion  of  his  particular  love  to  them; 
and  slightly  overlooking  all  that  work  he  hath  wrought  in 
their  souls,  as  if  it  were  nothing  to  be  accoimted  of,  not 
allowing  themselves  to  reflect  on  any  thing  in  themselves, 
but  what  was  still  amiss ;  and  vainly  seeking  with  much 
smziety  and  complaint  what  they  have,  while  they  will  not 
take  notice  that  they  have  it,  nor. apply  themselves  to  im- 
prove the  already  implanted  principles  that  are.  in  them- 
selves, apt  to  yield  iVuits  of  so  pleasant  relish.  It  was 
upon  this  account  requisite  to  discover  and  labour  some- 
what to  magnify  the  intrinsical  ddightfulness  of  religion 
itself;  and  to  put  the  more  of  note  and  remark  upon  a  well 
tempered  spirit,  even  in  point  of  deleetableness  and  the 
matter  of  pleasure  it  hath  in  it,  by  how  much  it  is  with  too 
many,  on  one  account  or  anc^er,  a  n^lected  thing. 

There  is  only  somewhat  of  doubt  or  objection  that  may 
possibly  lie  in  the  minds  of  some,  against  the  scope  and 
drift  of  this  discourse ;  which  it  will  be  needful  we  en- 
deavour to  remove  before  we  proceed  to  what  is  Axrther 
contained  in  this  gracious  communication :  As, 

1.  It  may  be  said,  **  Doth  not  all  this  tend  to  bring  us, 
instead  of  delighting  in  God,  to  delight  in  ourselves  1  to 
miUce  us  become  our  own  centre  and  rest  1  And  how  can 
the  relishable  sweetness  of  gracious  principles  and  dispo- 
sitions signify  God's  being  to  be  enjoved  or  del^hted  ml 
For  what,  are  these  things  God  T'    To  this  I  only  say, 

1.  That  such  holy  dispositions,  as  they  are  not  God,  so 
nor  are  they,  in  stricmess  of  speech,  ourselves.  And  how 
absurd  were  it,  to  call  every  thing  ourselves  that  is  in  us ! 
And  how  self-contradicting  then  were  the  very  objection ! 
for  that  would  make  delighting  in  God  and  in  ourselves 
directly  all- one ;  and  so  the  fault  which  it  causelessly  pre^ 
tends  to  find,  it  would  really  commit.    'Tis  true,  that  im- 

rperly  holy  dispositions  are  said  to  make  up  another  self 
us,  a  new  man,  according  as  corrupt  and  sinful  prin- 
ciples and  dispositions  do  make  also  a  self,  the  old  man. 
Btit  then  it  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  with  no  greater 
impropriety  they  are  capable  of  bearing  the  name  of  God ; 
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as  the  imaee  of  any  thing  frequently  doth  die  name  of  the 
thing  whicn  it  represents,  or  the  work  of  its  author :  and 
they  are  expressly  called,  Christ  formed  in  us;  and  is  not 
he  God  1  They  are  called  the  Spirit ;  for  when  we  are 
cautioned  not  to  quench  the  Spirit,  how  can  fhat  be  under- 
stood of  the  eternal  uncreated  Spirit  himself  1  And  the 
very  thing  produced  (not  merely  the  productive  influence) 
in  the  work  of  regeneration,  is  expressly  called  by  that 
name ;  (as  it  is  no  such  strange  thin^  for  the  effect  to  carry 
the  name  of  its  cause ;)  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is 
Spirit.^  There  is  Spirit  begetting,  and  spirit  bec^otten. 
And  the  snirit  begotten,  as  it  must  be  distinguished  from 
its  cause,  tne  Spirit  of  God :  so  it  must  from  the  subject 
wherein  the  efiect  is  wrougnt,  our  own  spirits ;  for  they 
sure  are  not  produced  by  the  regenerating  #ork.  Yea,  and 
when  God  is  said  to  dwell  in  them  that  dwell  in  love,  and 
that  are  humble  and  contrite ;  somewhat  else  is  thereby 
signified  to  be  indwelling  there,  than  the  mere  being  of 
God ;  for  otherwise  the  privilege  of  such  were  no  greater 
than  of  all  other  men  and  thin^.  And  what  else  is  it.  but 
somewhat  communicated  and  imparted  immediately  from 
God  to  such?  (else  how  by  dwelling  in  love,  do  they 
dwell  in  Qod  T)  which  because  dwelling  imports  perma^ 
nency,  cannot  be  a  transient  influence  only,  but  some 
settled  abiding  effect,  a  consistent  frame  and  temper  of 
spirit,  maintained  by  his  continually  renewed  influence; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  very  unreasonably  said,  that  the 
representing  this  as  delectable  is  a  calling  us  off  u*om  God 
to  deliffht  in  ourselves.  For  if  this  communication  be  not 
itself,  m  strict  propriety,  God,  it  were  as  great  impropriety 
to  say  it  were  ourselves.    Again, 

3.  It  hath  a  great  deal  more  affinity  with  God  than  with 
us.  We  are,  'tis  true,  the  subjects  or  it;  but  it  is  his  im- 
mediate prodfuction  and  very  likeness,  a  divine  nature,  no 
human  thing.  Therefore  if  here  our  delight  were  to  ter- 
minate, it  were  more  proper  to  call  it  delighting  in  God, 
than  in  ourselves.    But, 

3.  It  is  neither  said  nor  meant,  that  here  our  delight  is 
to  terminate ;  but  that  hereby  we  are  to  delight  in  God, 
and  so  that  our  delight  is  to  terminate  in  him. 

4.  When  we  are  said  to  enjoy  God,  I  inquire,  is  any 
thing  communicated  to  us,  or  no?  If  not.  we  have  no  en- 
joyment. If  any  thing  be,  what  is  iti  God's  essence  7  that's 
impossible  and  horrid  to  think,  as  hath  been  said.  And 
we  need  not  repeat,  that  when  we  can  tell  what  it  is  to  en- 
joy a  friend,  without  partakine  his  essence,  wliose  commu- 
nications are  so  incomparably  more  remote,  mediate,  re- 
sistit)le ;  it  is  less  difficult  to  conceive,  how  God  is  to  be 
enjoyed  by  his  communications. 

3.  It  may  be  again  said;  "But  if  God  be  thus  to  be 
delighted  m,  how  can  delighting  in  him  be  upon  such 
terms  our  duty  1  for  is  it  our  duty  that  he  communicate 
himself  in  this  way  to  us  V*  Let  any  that  object  thus,  only 
study  the  meaning  of  those  precepts;  Keep  yourselves  in 
the  love  of  God.  Continue  in  his  goodness.  Be  ye  filled 
with  the  Spirit.  Walk  in  the  Spirit.  And  if  they  can 
tlunk  them  to  signify  any  thing,  they  will  not  be  to  seek 
for  an  aDswef.  But  to  tnis  more  hereafter ;  when  fh)m 
the  delightfril  object,  we  come  to  treat  of  actual  delighting 
in  it. 

3.  But  some  may  say,  "  It  were  indeed  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  such  a  temper  of  spirit  once  communicated, 
were  indeed  very  delightful ;  but  where  is  it  to  be  found  f 
And  to  state  the  matter  of  delight  so  much  in  what  is  to  be 
sought  in  ourselves,  is  to  reduce  the  whole  business  of  de- 
lighting in  God,  to  an  impossibility,  or  to  nothing;  so 
little  appearing  of  this  temper,  and  so  much  of  the  con- 
trary, as  gives  much  cause  of  doubt,  whether  there  be  any 
thing  to  1^  rejoiced  in  or  no.  And  what  then  1  are  we  to 
suspend  the  exercise  of  this  duty  till  we  have  gotten  the 
difficult  case  resolved  1  (which  mav  be  all  our  time.)  Is 
there  a  real  thorough  work  of  Qoa  upon  my  soul  or  no  1 
For  bow  can  I  rejoice  in  that  whereor  I  have  yet  a  doubt, 
whether  it  be  what  it  seems  or  no  1"    I  answer, 

1.  It  is  plain,  they  that  really  have  nothing  of  this  com- 
munication from  God,  cannot  take  delight  in  it  (otherwise 
than  as  hoped  for.)    But, 

3.  Would  we  therefore  have  such  to  please  themselves 
and  be  satisfied  without  it;  and  delight  in  their  distance 
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and  estittiigaiMat  fromGeds  tad  white  tliAre  is  aot  inter- 
oooise  between  him  and  them  1  And  shall  this  be  called 
too  delighting  in  Qod'i  Surely  somewhat  else  than  de- 
light bek>ngs  to  their  states. 

3.  Bat  for  such  as  reaUf  have  it,  that  which  hath  been 
designed  to  be  eviaeed,  is^  that  it  is  delectable  in  itself; 
and  therefore  thej  cannot  be  without  any  taste  or  relish  of 
pleasure  therein ;  while  vet  some  doubt  touching  the  sin- 
oarity  and  truth  thereof  doth  yet  remain ;  though  such 
doubt  (but  more  their  imperfect  reception  of  this  commu- 
nieatioa,  and  neglect  to  look  after  mrther  denees  of  it) 
cannot  mit  render  their  delight  comparatively  little.  Nor 
hath  it  been  designed  to  speak  hitherto  of  what  delight  the 
regenerate  in  this  way  actually  have,  but  what  thejr  may 
have  -f  and  what  matter  of  delight  Grod's  heart-rectifjring 
communication  doth  in  the  nature  o£  it  contain;  that  is, 
supposiog  it  were  imparted  and  received,  so  as  aotually  to 
have  formed  the  soui  according  to  the  gospel-revelanon. 
And  if  it  were  so  in  a  more  emment  measure  and  degree, 
at  were  then  in  itself  so  delectable,  as  without  the  assurance 
of  our  future  safe  and  happy  state,  (though  that,  in  that 
case,  is  not  likely  to  be  in*  a  comfortable  degree  wanting,) 
that  is,  not  by  it  only,  but  by  itself,  without  the  present  con- 
stant necessary  concurrence  thereof,  to  aflfor^  unspeakable 
pleasure  to  that  soul  in  which  it  hath  place.  So  that  the 
getting  of  assurance  is  not  the  only  tning  to  be  done  in 
order  to  a  person's  delighting  in  Qod;  of  which  more 
hereafter  is  intended  to  be  said  in  the  directive  part. 

But  though  that  be  not  the  only  thing,  yet  it  is  a  verv 
^reat  thing ;  and  being  superadded,  makes  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  matter  of  delight :  therefore  we  Airther  say, 

III.  This  Divine  communication  is  delectable  as* it  in-' 
dudes  in  it  the  manifestation  of  God's  love  to  the  soul  in 
particular. 

Nor  diafWe  hereby  intend  an  enthusiastic  assurance ;  or 
sueh  {kMStification  of  the  love  of  God  to  the  soul,  as  ez- 
"^dndes  anj^^eference  to  his  external  revelation  and  exer- 
cise gf^ur  own  enlightened  reason  and  judgment  there- 
i^n;  or  wherein  these  are  of  no  use,  nor  have  subservience 
thereto.  But  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Divine  commu- 
nication, his  external  revelation  hath  the  place  of  an  in- 
strument whereby  he  effects  the  work  inwardly  done  upon 
the  mind  and  heart,  and  of  a  rule  or  measure  whereby  we 
are  to  judge  of  it ;  so  we  are  to  account  it  is,  as  to  this  part 
of  it  also ;  that  is,  he  inwardly  testifies  and  manifests  the 
same  thing  which  is  virtually  contained  ixi  his  gospel-reve- 
lation, considered  in  that  reference  and  aspect  which  it 
hath  on  the  present  state  of  the  soul.  For  that  outward 
revelation  must  needs  be  understood  to  signify  diverselv  to 
particular  persons,  as  their  state  may  be  diverse ;  as  when 
It  says.  The  thin^  that  eve  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  God  hath  preparea 
for  them  that  love  him;«  to  a  person  that  doth  indeed 
truly  love  God,  it  virtually  says,  "All  these  things  are  pre- 
pared for  thee:"  To  one  that  doth  not  love  God,  it  can 
only  be  understood  to  say,  "  All  these  things  may  be  thine, 
i.  e,  if  thou  sbalt  love  him;  if  thou4o  not,  thou  hast  no 
part  in  them."  But  inasmuch  as  a  conditional  promise 
when  the  condition  is  performed,  is  eouivalent  to  an  abso- 
lute ;  these  words  do  as  truly  import  this  sense  to  one  that 
loves  God,  These  things  are  thine,  as  if  they  were  directed 
to  it  in  particular :  as  truly,  I  say,  supposing  the  person 
do  truly  love  God,  but  not  so  clearly,  or  with  that  evidence. 
For  this  truth,  (supposing  it  a  truth,)  I  do  sincerely  love 
God,  is  not  so  evident  as  this,  that  such  preparation  is 
made  for  them  that  do ;  for  this  is  expressly  contained  in 
the  word  of  God :  the  other  is  not  so^  but  to  be  collected 
only  by  self-inspection  and  observation  of  the  bent  and 
tenor  of  mv  spirit  and  way  God-ward  :  yet  however  the 
evidence  of  truth  admits  of  degrees,  trutn  itself  does  not. 
All  things  that  are  true,  are  equally  true.  And  therefore, 
when  it  is  said,  so  great  things  are  prepared  for  them  that 
love  God,  it  is  as  truly  said  they  are  prepared  for  this  man 
who  loves  God,  as  this  or  thai  particular  lover  of  God  is 
contained  in  the  general  notion  of  a  lover  of  him.  And 
then,  as  that  public  declaraticm  says  not  to  any.  These 
thin§^  are  prepared  for  you,  whether  you  love  G(od  or  no, 
w  oUierwise  than  as  they  come  under  that  common  notion 
of  lovers  of  Qod;  this  inward  manifestation  is  aba  so 
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accommodate  to  that,  at  that  it  says  not  another  thing  b«t 
the  same ;  that  is,  nothing  that  contradicts  (and  indeed  no 
more  than  is  virtually  contained  in)  the  other ;  or  ft  ap- 
plies what  is  generally  said  of  the  lovers  of  God  to  this 
particular  Jo  ver  of  him  as  such;  that  is,  enaUing  him  to 
d^m  himself  a  lover  of  him,  impresses  this  troth  power- 
fully upon  the  heart,  these  great  preparations  beiong  lo 
thee  as  thou  art  such  a  one. 

We  speak  not  here  of  what  God  ean  do,  but  whai  he 
doth.  Who  can  doubt  but  as  God  can,  if  he  please,  im- 
print on  Ute  mind  the  whole  system  of  necessary  truth, 
and  on  the  heart  the  entire  frame  of  holiness,  without  the 
help  of  an  external  revelation ;  so  .he  can  imprint  this  par- 
ticnhir  persuasion  also  without  any  outward  means !  Nor 
do  we.  speak  of  what  he  more  rarely  doth,  but  of  what  he 
doth  ordinarily ;  or  what  his  more  usual  course  and  wqr 
of  procedure  is,  in  dealing  with  the  spirits  of  men.  The 
supreme  power  binds  not  its  own  hands.  We  may  be 
sure  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  never  is  opposite 
to  the  outward  testimony  of  his  Gospel ;  (which  la  the 
Spirifs  testimony  also;)  and  therefore  it  never  says  to  an 
unholy  man,  an  enemy  to  God,  Thou  ait  in  a  reconciled 
and  pardoned  state.  But.we  cannot  be  sure  he  never  speaks 
or  suggests  things  to  the  spirits  of  men  but  by  the  external 
testimony,  so  as  to  make  use  of  that  as  the  means  of  in- 
forming them  with  what  he  hath  to  impart ;  nay,  we  know 
he  sometimes  hath  imparted  things  (as  to  prophets  and  the 
sacredpenmen)  without  any  external  means,  and  (no  doubt) 
excited  suitable  affeetions  in  them  to  the  import  of  the 
things  imparted  and  made  known .  Nor  do  I  believe  it  can 
ever  be  proved,  that  he  never  doth  immediately  testify  his 
own  special  love  to  holy  souls,  without  the  intervention  of 
some  part  of  his  external  word,  made  use  of  as  a  preae&t 
instrument  to  that  purpose,  or  that  he  always  doth  it  in  the 
way  of  methodical  reasoning  therefrom. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  experience  of  Christians  can 
signify  much  to  the  deciding  of  the  matter.  For  besides 
that  this,  or  that,  or  a  third  person's  experience  cannot  con- 
clude any  thing  against  a  fourth^s ;  and  the  way  of  arguing 
were  very  infirm,  what  one,  or  two,  or  a  thousand,or  even 
the  greater  part  of  serious  Christians,  (even  such  aa  have 
attamed  to  some  satisfying  evidence  of  their  own  good  es- 
tate,) have  not  found,  that  no  where  is  to  be  found ;  besides 
that,  I  say,  it's  likely  few  can  distinctly  tell  how  it  hath 
been  with  them  in  this  matter;  that  is,  what  way  or  method 
hath  been  taken  with  them  in  begetting  a  present  persua- 
sion at  this  or  that  time  of  God^s  peculiar  love  to  theoL 
His  dealings  with  persons  (even  the  same  persons  at  di- 
vers times)  may  be  so  various ;  his  illapses  and  coining  in 
upon  them  at  some  times  may  have  been  so  suddaa  and 
surprising ;  'the  motions  of  thought  are  so  quick;  the  ob- 
servation or  animadversion  persons  usually  have  of  what  ia 
transacted  in  their  own  spirits  is  so  indistinct ;  and  they 
may  be  so  much  taken  up  with  the  thing  itself,  as  less  to 
mind  the  way  and  order  of  doing  it ;  that  we  may  suppose 
little  is  to  be  gathered  thence  towards  the  settling  of  a  stated 
rule  in  this  case.  Nor  is  the  matter  of  such  moment,  that 
we  need  either  be  curious  in  inquiring  or  positive  in  deter- 
mining about  it ;  that  principle  being  once  supposed  and 
firmly  stuck  to,— that  he  never  says  any  thmg  in  this 
matter  by  his  Spirit  to  the  hearts  of  men,  repugnant  to 
what  the  same  Spirit  hath  said  in  his  word;  or,  that  he 
doth  not  say  a  new  or  a  diverse  thing  from  what  he  hath 
said  there  (jot  their  assurance :  t.  e.  that  he  never  testifies 
to  any  person  by  his  Spirit  that  he  is  accepted  and  beloved 
of  him,  who  may  at  the  same  time  be  concluded  by  his 
publicly-extant  constitutions  in  his  word  to  be  in  a  state  ot 
non-accepta'Dce  and  disfavour ;  or  concerning  whom  the 
same  thing  {viz.  his  acceptance)  might  not  be  concluded 
by  his  word,  if  it  were  duly  ^plied  to  his  case.  Hereby 
the  most  momentous  danger  in  this  matter  is  avoided ;  for 
if  that  principle  be  forelaid,  enough  is  done  to  preclude  the 
vain  boasts  of  such  as  may  be  apt  to  wetend  highly  to 
great  manifcsUitions  of  Divine  love,  while  they  cany  with 
them  manifest  proofs  of  an  unsanctified  heart,  and  are 
under  the  power  of  unmortified,  reigning  sin.  That  prin- 
ciple admitted,  will  convince  that  their  boasted  manifesta- 
tions do  only  manifest  their  own  ignorance,  pride,  and 
vanity;  or  proceed  only  from  their  heated  imagination,  or 
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(the  worae  cause)  Sftttaical  ilhisioii,  desigMd  to  Inll  tliem 
asleep  ia  siiii  and  the  more  easily  to  lead  them  blindfold 
to  perdition.  And  this  is  the  main  concernment  about 
which  ^re  need  to  be  solicitous  in  this  matter;  which  beia^ 
pniTided  fi»r;  as  it  is  diftcult,  so  it  is  not  necc88ary,to  de- 
tennine,  whether  the  Spirit  do  alwavs  not  only  testier  a&! 
cording  to  die  external  rerelation,  but  by  it  uso;  and  so 
amij  as  to  ccncor  in  the  usual  way  of  reasoning  from  it. 

No  doubt  but  the  same  truth  may  be  assented  to  upon 
diTers  grounds:  scmietimes  upon  rational  evidence;  some- 
times upon  testimony ;  and  some  truths  may  be  seen  br 
immediate,  mental  intuition,  (as  betug  self-evident,)  which 
albso  may  be  capable  of  demonstration.  And  though  this 
troth  of  God's  particular  love  to  such  a  man,  be  none  of 
those  that  hare  self-evidence ;  vet  God's  Spirit,  as  it  may 
by  assisting  the  discursive  &cuity,  help  us  to  discern  the 
connexions  of  some  things  which  otherwise  we  should  not 
perceive ;  so  it  may  by  assisting  the  intuitive,  make  things 
evident  to  us  that  of  themselves  are  not.  Nor  yet,  also, 
that  it  actually  doth  so,  can  any  I  believe  certamly  tell; 
lor  admit  that  at  some  times  some  have  very  transporting 
apprehensions  of  the  love  of  God  towards  themselves,  su^ 
sealed  to  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spiriti  they  having  tlus 
Esbitual  knowledge  before  that  love  to  hun,  (for  instanee,) 
or  faith  in  him,  or  the  like,  are  descriptive  characters  of 
the  persons  imom  he  accepts  and  delightfully  loves;  how 
aodoealy  may  the  Divine  light  imuuate  or  shine  upon 
those  pre-conceived  notions,  (which  were  begotten  in  them 
by  the  interveniencjr  of  the  external  revelation  before,)  and 
excits  those  before  implanted  principles  of  faith,  love,  &c. 
so  as  to  give  them  the  lively  sense  of  them  now  stirring 
and  acting  ia  Iheir  hearts  1  and  thence  also  enable  them 
nnwaverini^y  to  conclude  (aad  with  an  unexpressible  joy 
and  pleasure)  their  own  interest-in  his  special  love,  in  ithis 
way  shedding  it  abroad  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  GHiost 
given  to  them!  p  'Fhis  may  be  so  suddenly  done,  that  they 
may  apprehend  the  testiinony  to  be  immediate  when  in- 
deed it  IS  not  Nor 'are  they  aUe  to  prove  from  Scripture 
the  immediateness  of  it ;  for  as  to  wlnt  it  doth  to  them  in 
particular,  Scripture  says  nothing,  they  not  being  so  much 
.  as  mentioned  there :  what  it  doth  or  hath  done  to  this  or 
that  person  there  mentioned  signifies  nothing  to  their  case ; 
if  any  thine  were  said  that  must  have  that  import,  (which 
will  be  hara  to  evince,)  and  that  is  anywhere  m  Scripture 
Signified  rto  be  its  usual  way,  in  common,  towards  them 
on  whose  hearts  it  impresses  this  persuasion,  to  do  it  im- 
mediately, is  much  less  to  be  evinced.  For  what  Scrip- 
tore  saith  so  1  and  that  famous  text  that  speaks  so  directly 
to  this  matter,  The  Spirit  of  God  beareth  witness  with  our 
qnrit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  seemeth  rather  to 
imply  the  contrary ;  iaasmujch  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
there  expressly  said  to  co-wilness  with  our  spirit,  (as  the 
word  there  used  signifies,)  by  which  it  should  seem  to  take 
the  same  course  in  testifying  which  our  spirit  or  conscience 
doth,  that  is,  of  considering  the  general  characters  of  his 
children  laid  down  in  his  word,  reflecting  upon  the  same 
in  ourselves,  and  thereupon  concluding  we  are  his  chil- 
dren; which  if  it  were  supposed  the  onfy  thing  the  Spirit 
of  God  ordinarily  doth  in  tois  matter,  we  may  with  much 
confidence  assert, 

1.  That  it  doth  herein  no  small  thine;  for  is  it  a  small 
thing  to  be  ascertained  of  God's  fatherly  love  to  us  as  his 
own  children  1 

S^  That  it  doth  not  a  less  thing  than  if  it  testified  the 
same  matter  in  a  way  altogether  immediate.  For  wherein 
is  it  less  1  Is  the  matter  less. important  1  That  cannot  be 
said ;  for  the  thing  we  are  assured  of  is  the  same  howsoever 
we  be  certified  thereof.  Is  it  less  evident  T  That  can  with 
as  little  pretence  be  said ;  for  doth  any  one  account  a  thing 
not  evident  in  itself,  and  that  needs  to  be  proved  to  him 
some  way  or  other,  the  less  evident  for  being  proved  to 
him  in  a  discursive  way  'i  What  pretence  csn  any  one  have 
to  say  or  think  so  1  Is  it  that  reasoning  is  more  liable  to 
error  and  mistake  1  But  I  hope  the  reasoning  of  God's 
Spirit  is  not  so,  when  it  enables  us  to  apprehend  the  gene- 
ral truth  we  should  reason  from;  to  assume  to  it ;  to  col- 
lect and  conclude  from  it,  guiding  us  by  its  own  lijrht.  In 
each  of  these  surely  we  have  as  much  reason  to  rdy  upon 
the  certainty  and  infallibility  of  the  Spirit's  reasonings,  as  of 


its  moat  assertory  diatates ;  otherwias,  we  would  («UMit 
unreasonably)  thmk  the  authority  of  those  eonclusioiul 
laid  down  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  aad  other  pans  el 
Scripture,  invalidated  by  the  Holy  Ghost's  voochsafiag  ta 
reason  them  out  to  us,  as  we  know  it  most  nervously  aad 
strongly  doth.  Or,  is  it  less  eonsolatoiT  1  That  caaaot  be. 
for  that  depends  on  the  two  former,  tae  importance  ana 
evidence  ci  the  thing  deolaied :  the  former  whereof  is  tha 
same :  the  UUter  not  less. 

3.  Yea,  and  supposing  that  the  Holy  Ghost  do  mani- 
festly canenr  with  our  spirits  ia  the  several  steps  of  th«l 
discursive  way,  so  that  we  can  observe  it  to  do  so,  (and 
there  is  little  aoubt  but  it  may  do  so  as  observably  to  U8» 
by  affi[>rding  a  more  than  ordinary  light  to  assist  and  guide 
us  in  each  part  of  that  procedure,  as  if  it  did  only  suggest 
a  sudden  dictate  to  us  and  no  more,)  we  may  upon  tnat 
supposition  add,  that  it  doth  herdi>y  more  advantaeeously 
propose  the  same  thin|^  to  us,  than  ii  it  only  dio  it  tm 
other  way.  It  doth  it  to  a  way  more  suitable  to  our  na- 
tures, which  is  not  nothing :  and  it  doih  it  in  a  way  less 
liable  to  after-suspicion  and  doubt ;  for  it  is  not  supposed 
to  be  alwa3rs  dictating  the  same  thine.  And  when  it  cesses 
to  do  so,  howsoever  consolatory  anu  satisfying  the  dictate 
was  at  Uiat  instant  when  it  was  given,  the  matter  is  liable 
to  question  afterwards.  Upon  what  grounds  was  such  it 
thing  said '^  And  thougn  it  cannot  be  distrusted,  that  what 
the  Holy  Spirit  testifieth  is  true;  yet  I  may  doubt  whe« 
ther  it  was  indeed  the  Holy  Spirit  that  testined  it  or  no. 
Whereas  if  it  proceeded  with  me  upon  grounds,  tkey  re- 
main ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  sospect  that  which  was  ar- 
gued out  to  me,  upon  grounds  wich  I  still  find  in  me, 
was  either  from  an  ill  suggester,  or  with  an  ill  design  ; 
whereas  there  may  be  some  plausible  pretence  of  doubt 
in  the  matter,  if  there  was  only  a  transient  dictate  given  ia 
to  me,  without  aay  reference  or  appeal  to  that  rule  by 
which  Ciod  hath  not  only  directed  me  to  try  myself,  but  also 
to  try  spirits  whether  they  be  of  him  or  no.  Nor  is  there 
any  imaginable  necessity  of  assigning  quite  another  method 
to  the  Spirit's  work  a^  it  is  a  Spirit  ofadoption,  from  that 
which  it  holds  as  it  is  a  spirit  of  bondage ;  for,  as  to  this 
latter,  when  it  convinces  a  person  and  binds  down  the  con- 
demning sentence  upon  hun.  this  surely  is  the  course  it 
follows,  to  let  a  person  see,  (for  ukstance,)  they  that  live 
after  the  fl<(sh  shall  die ;  but  thou  livest  after  the  flesh, 
therefore  thou  shalt  die ;  or,  all  that  believe  not,  the  wrath 
of  God  abides  on  them ;  but  thou  believest  not,  (as  it  is 
we  know  the  Spirit's  work  to  convince  of  not  believing,^ 
therefore  the  wrath  of  God  abides  on  thee.  And  what  neei 
is  there  of  apprehendlne  its  method  to  be  quite  snother  ia 
its  comforting  work  ^  mr  is  it  surely  a  matter  of  lesii 
difficulty  to  persuade  some  that  they  are  unbelievers,  and 
make  them  apprehend  and  feel  the  terror  suitable  to  their 
states;  than  others,  that  they  are  believers,  and  make 
them  apprehend  the  comfort  which  is  proper  to  theirs. 
Yea,  ana  is  not  its  course  the  same  in  its  whole  sanctify- 
ing work,  to  bring  home  the  particular  truth,  whose  im- 
pression it  would  leave  on  the  soul,  with  application  thereof 
to  it  in  particular  1  which  (as  generally  propounded  in 
Scripture)  men  are  so  apt  to  waive  and  neglect ;  for  what 
is  every  one's  concern,  is  commonly  thought  no  one's :  and 
what  need  that  its  metnod  here  should  be  wholly  diverse  1 
But  in  whichsoever  of  these  ways  the  Spirit  of  God  doth 
manifest  his  love,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  out  that, 

There  is  such  a  thing  |n  itself  very  necessary,  and  to  be 
attained  and  sought  after^— and  that  it  is  highly  delectable 
when  he  doth  vouchsafe  it. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  to  be  sought  after  as  a  com- 
municable privilege  and  favour  to  holy  souls,  is  evident 
enough  from  multitudes  of  scriptures.  Those  that  have 
been  occasionally  mentioned  in  speaking  (what  was  thought 
fit  to  be  said)  or  the  way  of  his  doing  it,  need  not  be  re- 
peated ;  unto  which  we  may  add,  what  we  find  is  added 
to  those  above-recited  words.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  dtc.  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him, 
viz.  but  God  hath  revealed  them  to  us  by  his  Spirit.<i 
And  that  Spirit  not  only  gives  those  lovers  of  God  above 
mentioned  a  clearer  view  of  the  things  prepared  for  them, 
so  as  that  the  nature  of  them  might  be  the  more  distinctly 
understood,  (as  is  argued  in  the  latter  part  of  this,  and  in 
qiCor.iLa,ia 
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the  following:  yene;)  bat  also  of  their  own  propriety  and 
interest  in  them :  Now  we  have  received  not  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  but  the  Spirit  that  is  Arom  Qod,  that  we  may 
know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  God'  Whence 
therefore  they  are  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  not  as  pleasing 
Objects  in  themselves  onlv,  bat  as  gifts,  the  evidences  and 
issues  of  Divine  love ;  their  own  proper  portion,  by  the 
bequest  of  that  love  to  whom  they  are  shown.  .Nor  is  this 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  only,  as  inditin|f  the  Scriptures,  but 
it  is  such  a  work  as  helps  to  the  spiritual  discerning  of 
these  things ;  such  as  whereto  the  natural  man  is  not  com- 
petent, who  yet  is  capable  of  reading  the  Scriptures  as  well 
as  other  men.  And  what  will  we  make  of  those  words  of 
our  Saviour,  when  having  told  his  disciples,  he  would 
pray  the  FaUier,  and  he  should  eive  them  another  Comr 
forter,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that  he  might  abide  with 
them  for  ever;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,"  &c.,  he  adds,  I 
will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  wiU  come  to  you;t  that 
is,  (as  is  plain,)  by  that  Spirit.  And  then  shortly  after  sub- 
joins. He  that  hatn  my  commandments  and  keejpeth  them, 
ne  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be 
loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest 
myself  to  him.**  Here  is  an  express  promise  of  this  love- 
manifestation,  whereof  we  speak,  by  the  Spirit :  (the  Com- 
forter mentioned  above;)  not  to  those  particular  perscms 
only  unto  whom  he  was  then  directing  his  speech,  or  to 
those  only  of  that  time  and  age,  but  to  them  indefinitely 
that  should  love  Christ,  and  keep  his  commandments. 
Which  is  again  repeated  in  other  words  of  the  same  im- 
port:  after  Judas's  (not  Iscariot)  wondering  expostulation 
touching  that,  peculiarly  of  this  loving  manifestation ; 
Jesus  answered  and  saia  unto  him,  If  any  man  love  me, 
he  will  keep  my  words  j  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  hiin.x 
So  that  such  a  manifestation  as  is  most  apdy  expressive  of 
love,  s«ch  converse  and  cohabitation  as  imports  most  of 
kindness  and  endearedness,  they  have  encouragement  to 
expect  that  do  love  Christ  and  keep  his  words :  the  same 
thing  no  doubt  with  that  shedding  abroad  of  the  love  of 
God  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Qhost  giVen  to  them, 
mentioned  before.  And  whereas  we  have  so  plain  and  re- 
peated mention  of  the  seal,  the  earnest,  the  nrst-fhiits  of 
the  Spirit,  what  can  these  expressions  be  understood  to 
import,  (and  they  do  not  signiiy  nothinp;,)  other  than  con- 
firmation of  the  love  of  Qod,  or  assuring  and  satisfying 
evidences  and  pledges  thereof. 

And  that  there  should  be  such  an  inward  manifestation 
of  Divine  love  superadded  to  the  public  and  external  de- 
claration of  it,  (which  is  only  made  indefinitely  to  persons 
so  and  so  characterized,)  the  exigency  of  the  case  did  re- 
quire ;  that  is,  wherein  it  was  necessary  his  love  should 
be  distinctly  understood  and  apprehended,  it  was  so  far 
necessary  this  course  should  be  taken  to  make  it  be  so. 
A  mere  external  revelation  was  not  sufficient  to  that  end; 
our  own  unassisted  reasonings  therefrom  were  not  suffi- 
cient. As  other  truths  have  not  their  due  and  proper  im- 
pression, merely  by  our  rational  reception,  be  they  never  so 
plain,  without  that  holy,  sanctifying  influence  before  in- 
aisted  on ;  so  this  truth  also  of  Gkxrs  love  to  this  person 
in  particular,  hath  not  its  force  and  weight,  its  efficacy  and 
fruit,  answerable  to  the  design  of  its  discovery,  unlesa  it 
be  applied  and  urged  home  on  the  soul  by  a  communi- 
catea  mfluence  of  the  Spirit  to  this  purpose :  many  times 
not  so  far  as  to  overcome  and  silence  tormenting  doubts, 
fears,  and  anguish  of  spirit  in  reference  hereto,  and  where 
that  is  done,  not  sufficient  to  work  ofi*  deadness,  drowsi- 
ness, indisposition  to  the  doing  of  God  cheerftd  service, 
not  sufficient  to  excite  and  stir  up,  love,  gratitude,  admirar 
tion,  and  praise.  How  many  (who  have  learned  not  to 
make  light  of  the  love  of  God,  as  the  most  do)  who  reckon 
in  his  favour  is  life,  to  whom  it  is  not  an  indifferent  thing 
whether  they  be  accepted  or  no;  who  cannot  be  overly  in 
their  inquiry,  nor  trifle  with  matters  of  everlasting  conse- 
quence ;  who  are  not  enough  atheists  and  sceptics  to  permit 
all  to  a  mad  hazard,  nor  easy  to  be  satisfied ;  walk  moum- 
fhlly  from  day  to  day  with  sunk,  dejected  spirits,  full  of 
anxiety,  even  unto  agonies,  under  the  clear  external  dis- 
covery of  God's  love  to  pers(»is  of  that  character  whereof 
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they  really  are }  Such  as  observe  them  judge  their  < 
plam,  and  every  one  thinks  well  of  them  but  themselves; 
yea,  their  mouths  are  sometimes  stopped  by  such  as  dis- 
course the  matter  with  them,  but  their  hearts  are  not  quieted, 
or,  if  they  sometimes  are,  in  a  degree,  ydt  the  same  donbto 
anSd  feara  return  with  the  former  importunity,  the  same 
work  is  still  to  be  done,  and  'tis  but  rolling  tfate  returning 
stone :  and  aU  human  endeavonn  to  apply  and  bring  home 
the  comfortsprqper  and  suitable  to  their  case  prove  finit- 
less  and  inefi£ctual,  nothing  can  be  fastened  imon  them; 
they  refuse  to  be  comforted,  while  God  himseiif  doth  not 
create  (that  which  is  the  fhiitof  his  own  lips)  peace,  peace ; 
whUe,  as  yet,  they  are  not  filled  with  joy  and  peace  m  be- 
lieving, and  made  to  abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.^  It  is  plain  there  needs  a  more  learned 
tonne  than  any  human  one,  to  speak  a  word  in  seaaon  to 
suon  weary  ones.^  How  many,  again,  have  spirits  over- 
come with  deadness  and  sloth,  under  a  settled  (perhi|« 
not  altogether  mistaken,  but  more  notional)  apprenenaioQ 
of  the  same  love  t  They  have  only  that  assurance  which 
arises,  it  may  be,  not  from  a  false  out  the  single  testimony 
of  their  own  spirits ;  at  least  unaccompaniea  with  other 
than  the  ordinary  hdp  of  the  Spirit,  not  very  distingniah- 
able  from  the  workings  of  their  own ;  have  reasoned  them- 
selves (perhaps  reguEarly,  by  observing  the  rule  and  the 
habitual  bent  of  their  own  spirits)  into  an  opinion  of  their 
own  eood  estate,  so  that  they  are  not  vexed  with  doobis 
and  fears  as  some  othen  are.  But  they  do  not  discover  to 
others,  nor  can  discern  in  themselves,  any  deme  of  life 
and  viflfour,  of  heavenliness  and  spirituality,  of  love  to  God 
or  zeal  for  him,  proportionable  to  their  hign  expectationa 
from  him,  or  the  great  import  of  this  thing  to  be  beloved 
of  God :  there  is  no  discernible  growth  or  spiritual  im- 
provement to  be  found  with  them:  how  remote  is  their 
temper  from  that  of  the  primitive  Christians!  It  is  ap|Mb- 
rent  what  is  yet  wanting,  they  are  not  edified  (as  tnoae 
were)  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort 
of  the  Holy  Gfnost.^  Wherefore  the  matter  is  plain,  there 
is  such  a  thinr,  as  an  effectual  overpowering  communica- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  manifesting  of  the  love  of 
Qod,  of  rreat  necessity  and  importance  to  Christians ;  that 
may  be  bad.  and  ought  to  be  diligently  sought  after. 

3.  And  ii  it  be  afforded ;  (which  was  the  cdier  thing  pro- 
posed |)  how  infinitely  delectable  is  that  manifestatioii !  the 
thing  Itself  carries  its  own  reason  and  evidence  with  it 

1.  If  we  consider  the  matter  represented  to  us  thereby ; 
the  love  of  a  God  I  How  transporting  would  the  thought 
of  it  be  to  an  enlightened,  apprehensive  mind  f  No  one 
whose  nature  is  not  overrun  with  barbarism  would  enter- 
tain the  discovery  of  the  harmless,  innocent'love  (thoui^ 
it  were  not  profitable  to  us)  even  of  a  creature  like  oar- 
selves,  otherwise  than  with  complacency ;  yea,  though  it 
were  a  much  inferior  (even  a  brute)  creatufe.  Men  are 
pleased  to  behold  love  expressing  itself  towards  them  in  a 
child,  in  a  poor  neighbour,  in  an  impotent  servant ;  yea, 
in  their  horse  or  their  dog.  The  grmtest  prince  observes 
with  delight  the  affection  of  the  meanest  peasants  amonir 
his  subjects ;  much  more  would  they  please  themselvcsu 
they  have  occasion  to  take  notice  or  any  remarkable  ex- 
pression of  his  favourable  respect  to  them !  but  how 


spirit  triumph,  and  his  imagination  luxuriate  in  delight- 
ful thoughts  and  e^tpectations,  who  is  in  his  own  heart 
assured  he  hath  the  ravour  of  his  prince  f  yea,  with  what 
complacency  are  inward  Mends  wont  to  receive  the  mu- 
tual expressions  of  each  other's  lovet  And  can  it  be 
thought  the  love  of  the  great  and  blessed  God  should  sig- 
nify less?  How  great  things  are  comprehended  in  this, 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  hath  a  kindness  towards  me. 
and  bears  me  eoodwill !  How  gratefhl  is  the  relish  of  this 
apprehension,  both  in  respect  of  what  it,  in  itself,  imports, 
and  what  it  is  the  root  and  cause  of! 

True  ingenuity  values  love  for  itself  If  such  a  one 
will  think  of  me,  if  I  shall  have  a  place  in  his  remembrance, 
if  he  will  count  me  amone  his  friends ;  this  we  are  apt  to 
be  pleased  with.    And  tokens  are  sent  and  interchanged 
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,  not  only  to  express  lore,  bat  to  preserve 
and  eEensh  it,  and  keep  up  a  mutual  remembrance  among 
them.  And  as  there  is  a  great  pleasure  conceived,  in  re- 
ceiving such  expressions  or  pleogesof  love  from  a  friend, 
not  80  muck  for  the  value  or  the  thing  sent,  as  of  what  it 
signilles,  and  is  the  token  of  his  love,  his  kind  remem- 
brance;  so  is  there  no  less  pleasure  in  giving  and  send- 
ing, than  in  receivin|[:  because  that  hereby,  as  we  gratify 
our  own  love,  byr  givmg  it  a  kind  of  vent  this  way,  so  we 
foresee  how  we  sokll  thereby  excite  theirs ;  which  there- 
fore we  put  a  value  upon,  even  abstracting  from  any  ad- 
vantage we  expeet  therefrom.  And  this  hath  a  manifest 
reason  in  our  very  natures ;  because  we  reckon  there  is 
an  honour  put  upon  us,  and  somewhat  is  attributed  to  us. 
when  we  are  well  thought  of,  and  a  kindness  is  placea 
upon  us ;  especially  W  such  as  have  themselves  any  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  and  judgment.  How  dignifVing  is  the 
love  of  God  t  How  honourable  a  thine  to  oe  nis  favour- 
ite 1  The  apostle  seems  to  nut  a  mignty  stress  on  this, 
when  he  utters  those  so  empnatical  words.  Wherefore  we 
labour  (so  defectively  we  read  it,  we  covet,  or  are  ambi- 
tious of  it  as  our  honour,  as  that  word  signifies)  that  whe- 
ther present  or  absent'  we  may  be  accepted  of  nim  ;i>  q.  d. 
neither  life  or  death,  neither  being  in  the  body  or  out  of  it, 
signify  any  thing  to  me,  or  they  are  indifferent  thinss  in 
comparison  of  this  honour,  that  he  may  accqit  me,  that  I 
nmy  be  pleasing  to  him  and  gracious  in  his  eyes,  that  I 
mny  stand  well  iikhis  thoughts,  and  he  bear  a  kmd  and  fa- 
vourable r^pard  to  me. 

Yea,  and  this  is  a  thing  in  itself  delightfrd,  not  only  as 
it^  honourable,  but  as  it  is  strange  and  wonderfUl.  Thmgs 
that  are  in  themselves  grateful,  are  so  much  the  more  so, 
for  their  being  somewhat  surprising,  and  above  all  our  ex- 
pectatiim.  I  say,  supposing  they  have  an  antecedent 
gratefutaiess  in  them,  for  (cSherwise  we  know  there  are 
alao  very  unwelcome  wonders,  and  which  are  so  much  the 
more  dreadful,  because  thev  are  surprising  and  unexpect- 
ed) it  is  greatly  heightenea  by  their  bein?  out  of  the  road 
GUite  of  all  our  thoughts,— great  things  ihax  we  looked  not 
ror.  And  who  womd  have  looked  for  such  a  thing  as 
this,  that  the  Lord  of  g[lory  should  place  his  love  on  such 
a  worm  as  11  Which  is  set  off  with  the  more  advantage, 
because  the  same  light  that  represents  to  a  soul  God's  love, 
doth  also  discover  to  it,  at  the  same  time,  its  own  deform- 
ity and  unloveliness.  And  then  how  taking  and  overcom- 
ing is  the  thought,  "  I,  impure  wretch  t  loaithsome  miscre- 
ant !  that  lost  apostate  creature,  that  made  one  with  a  race 
and  crew  of  reoels,  was  confederate  with  rebellious  men 
against  him,  yea,  in  a  combination  with  those  revolted 
creatures  the  devils,  and  now  taken,  I  know  not  why,  into 
a  state  of  acceptance  and  favour  with  him  I  and  his  love 
is  declared  to  be  towards  me  I  And  why  towards  me  1  in 
myself  so  vile  I  and  such  love  t  the  love  of  a  holy  glori- 
ous God,  towards  one  in  whose  very  nature  was  such  a 
horror  and  hell  of  wickedness !  Why  towards  me  rather 
than  odiers,  not  naturally  more  vile  than  11"  How  can 
this  be  thought  on  without  ciyinff  out  O  wonderfhl  t  O 
the  depUis,  breadths,  lengths,  and  heights  of  this  love,  that 
so  infinitely  passeth  knowledge  I  and  here  the  greater  the 
wonder,  the  greater  is  also  the  delight. 

And  now  also  are  tl^e  effects  of  this  love  great  in  the 
eyes  of  the  soul,  according  to  the  apprehend^  greatness 
of  their  cause.  If  we  indeed  were  to  form  conceptions  of 
these  things  ourselves,  by  our  own  light  and  conaact.  our 
way  were  to  follow  the  ascending  order,  and  go  up  from 
the  eflbcts  till  we  reach  the  cause.  But  he  can,  if  he 
please,  in  the  cause  present  to  us  the  effects,  and  magnify 
them  in  our  eyes,  l^  giving  us  to  see  unto  how  great  and 
magnificent  a  cause  they  owe  themselves.  Now  shall  we 
know  whence  all  hath  proceeded  that  he  hath  done  for  us. 
Wherefore  again  must  the  transported  soul  admiringly 
cry  out,  "  I  now  see  whence  it  was  that  he  gave  his  Son, 
because  he  so  loved  the  world !  whv  he  came  and  bled 
and  died,  who  hath  loved  us,  and  wasned  us  from  our  sins 
in  his  blood!  What  a  lustre  doth  that  love  cast  upon 
those  sufferings  and  performances  I  I  see  why  he  sent  his 
gospel  to  me,  why  so  convincing,  awakening  words  were 
often  spoken  in  my  ear,  (I  see  much  in  what  once  I  saw 
but  little,)  why  he  so  earnestly  strove  with  me  by  his  Spi- 
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rit,  why  he  gave  not  over  till  he  had  overcome  my  heart, 
why  he  humbled,  melted,  broke  me,  why  he  orew  so 
strongly,  bound  me  so  fast  to  himself,  in  safe  and  hap- 
py bonds ;  why  he  shone  into  my  mind  with  that  mild 
and  efficacious  light,  transformed  my  whole  soul,  stamp- 
ed it  with  his  holy  image,  and  marked  me  out  for  his  own. 
These  are  now  great  things,  when  I  behold  their  glorious 
mighty  cause !"  And  now  also  in  this  same  cause  are  all 
the  gieat  effects  to  be  seen  which  are  yet  to  be  brought 
about  by  it. 

They  are  seen  as  very  great.  His  continued  presence 
and  conduct,  which  he  affords  to  his  own  through  this 
world ;  that  constant  fellowship  which  they  expect  him  to 
keep  with  them ;  the  guidance  and  support  they  look  for ; 
in  lus  love  these  appear  great  things.  And  now  doth  hear 
ven  sound  no  more  as  an  empty  name,  it  looks  not  like  a 
languid  faint  shadow;  somewhat  can  be  apprehended  of 
it  that  imports  substance^  when  it's  understood  to  be  a  state 
of  rest  and  blessedness  m  the  communion  of  the  God  of 
love ;  and  intended  as  the  last  product  and  expression  of 
his  love  I 

They  are  seen  as  most  sure  and  certain.  Such  love, 
now  manifested  and  apprehended,  leaves  no  place  for 
doubtful  thoughts  and  suspicious  misgivings.  There  is 
no  fear  that  this  love  intends  to  impose  upon  us,  or  mock 
us  with  the  representation  of  an  imaginary  heaven;  or 
that  it  will  fail  to  do  what  can  be  expected  from  it  to  bring 
us  to  the  real  one.  How  pleasant  is  it  now  to  behold  the 
great  and  sure  products  oi  this  mighty  love  I  its  admira- 
ble designs  and  projects,  as  they  appear  in  the  ^oq)el  re- 
velation (now  illustrated  and  shone  upon  by  Divme  light) 
to  lie  ready  formed  in  the  pregnant  womb  of  this  great 
productive  cause.  It  cannot  but  be  an  «nn)eEikable  plea* 
sure  which  such  a  discovery  will  cany  with  it ;  when  we 
thus  behold  the  matter  itself  that  is  discovered  and  offer- 
ed to  our  view,  unto  which  it  must  be  a  very  considerable 
additional  pleasure  that  will  arise, 

8.  From  the  nature  and  kind  of  this  manifestation.  As 
being, 

In  the  general  made  by  himself.  'TIS  a  too  plain  and 
sad  truth,  that  men  have  unhappily  learned  to  diminish 
God  to  themselves,  and  mi&e  eveiy  thin^  of  him  seem 
little.  Bm  when  he  represents  his  love  himself  (as  who 
but  God  can  represent  the  love  of  Godi  he  onlv  can  tell 
the  stoiy  of  his  own  love)  that  evil  is  providea  against 
He  will  manifest  it  so  as  it  shall  be  understood ;  and  set 
it  ofi^  to  the  best  advantage.  He  will  make  it  known  how 
great  a  thing  it  is  to  be  beloved  of  him.  And  when  he 
gives  that  blessed  salutation ;  "  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly 
favoured  I  O  thou  that  art  greatly  beloved  P'  he  will 
withal  bespeak  and  procure  a  suitable  entertainment  of  it 
And  hence  particularly  it  will  be. 

Most  incomparably  Dright  and  lightsome  in  respect  of 
any  representation  we  have  had  of  the  love  of  God  any 
other  way. 

Most  immediate,  that  is,  (at  least,)  so  as  not  to  be  only 
made  by  some  external  testimony,  given  out  many  an  age 
ago,  out  of  which  we  are  left  to  pick  what  we  can,  and  to 
construe  or  misconstrue  it  as  our  own  judgment  serves  us ; 
but  so,  as  that  if  he  use  such  an  instrument,  he  animates 
it,  puts  a  soul  into  it,  leaves  it  not  as  a  dead,  spiritless  let- 
ter :  and  applies  it  himself,  to  the  purpose  he  intends  by 
it,4ind  immediately  himself  reaches  and  touches  the  heart 
by  it 

Most  facile  and  easily  sliding  in  upon  us;  so  that  we 
are  put  to  no  more  pains,  than  to  behold  the  light  which 
the  sun  casts  about  us  and  upon  us.  Whatever  labour  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  use  oefore,  in  our  searches  and 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  our  case,  there  is  no  more  now 
than  in  moving,  being  carried ;  or  in  using  our  own  weak 
hand  when  another  that  is  sufficiently  strong  lifts  and 
guides  it  for  us. 

Most  efficacious  and  overcoming :  that  makes  its  own 
way,  scatters  clouds,  drives  away  darkness,  admits  no  dis- 
putes, makes  doubts  and  misgiving  thoughts  vanish,  pierces 
with  a  quick  and  sudden  energy  ukelighming,  and  strikes 
through  the  mind  into  the  heart;  there  sheds  abroad  this 
love,  difiuses  the  sweet  refreshing  savour  of  it;  actuates 
spiritual  sense,  makes  the  soul  taste  how  gracious  the 
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t^r4  is,  and  relidi  tbe  sfweelnen  of  his  love,  puts  all  its 
powers  into  a  suitable  motion,  and  excites  answerable  af- 
fection, so  as  to  make  the  soul  capable  of  interchanging 
love  with  love.  In  all  these  respects,  this  manifestation  of 
love  cannot  but  be  very  delectable;  and  they  who  have 
Bot  found  it  to  be  so,  will  yet  ^iprdiend  that  it  must  be 
so,  if  Uiey  have  found  and  e^>erienced  the  cravings  of 
their  own  hearts  directed  this  way,  and  can  upon  inquiiy 
find  this  among  the  things  the^  would  fain  have  from  God ; 
O  that  I  might  be  satisfied  of  his  love !  that  I  might  know 
his  good-will  towards  ine !  for  to  such  cravings  must  this 
delight  at  least  be  commensurate  (as  was  formerly  said.) 
But  to  them  that  are  indifferent  in  this  matter  and  uncon- 
cerned, to  whom  the  love  of  God  is  a  fancy  or  a  trifle,  no 
real  gr  an  inconsiderable  thing,  all  this  wiU  be  as  tasteless 
as  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Concerning  which  yet  (before  we^pass  from  ibis  head) 
His  needful  to  add  these  few  things  by  way  of  caution. 

1.  That  when  we  say  this  is  of  gre&t  necessity,  we 
mean  not  that  it  is  simply  necessary ;  we  think  it  not  so 
necessary  that  a  Christian  cannot  be  without  it ;  i.  f .  as  a 
Christian.  But  it  is  necessary  to  his  well  and  more  com- 
fortable being,  fmd  his  more  lively,  fruitful  walking  and 
acting  in  his  Chruitian  course. 

9.  That,  therefore,  the  way  of  God's  dealing  herein  is 
with  great  latitude  and  vanety ;  he  having  reserved  to 
himself,  by  the  tenor  of  his  covenant,  a  liberty  to  afford 
or  suspend  it,  to  give  it  in  a  greater  degree  or  less  degree 
as  in  sovereignty  and  infinite  wisdom  he  pleases  and  sees 
fit  to  determine. 

3.  It  may  not,  therefiore,  with  so  absolute  and  peremp- 
tory an  expectation,  be  sought  after,  as  those  things  mav 
that  are  necessary  to  the  holding  of  aouls  in  life ;  but  with 
much  resi^ation,  submission,  and  deference  ofthe  matter 
to  the  Divme  good  pileasure ;  such  as  shall  neither  impart 
disesteem  of  it,  nor  impatience  in  the  want  of  it. 

4.  That  it  ou^ht  to  be  less  esteemed  tha^  the  hear^-rec- 
tifying  communication,  that  is  impressive  of  God's  imaee^ 
and  whereby  we  are  qiade  partakers  of  his  holiness.  Tnis 
proceeds  more  entirely  from  pure  love  to  God  for  himself, 
than  from  self-love ;  this  tends  more  directly  to  the  pleas- 
ing of  us,  than  to  the  pleasing  of  God.  This  is  necessary, 
as  was  said,  but  to  our  well  or  better  being,  that  simply  to 
our  very  being  in  Christ ;  this  hath  its  greatest  real  value 
from  its  subserviiency  to  the  other.  And  what  hath  its 
value  from  its  reference  to  another  must  be  of  less  value 
than  that. 

5.  That  it*s  a  great  mistake  to  think  God  is  not  other- 
wise to  be  enjoved  than  in  this  way  of  more  express  testi- 
fication of  his  love ;  as  if  you  could  have  no  enjoyment 
of  a  friend  otherwise  than  by  his  often  repeating  to  you,  I 

'  love  you,  I  love  you,  indeed  I  love  you. 

6.  That  it's  a  much  greater  to  place  the  sum  of  religion 
here;  and  that  any  should  make  it  the  whole  of  their  bu- 
siness to  seek  this,  or  to  talk'  of  it ;  or  should  think  God 
doth  nothing  for  them  worth  tl^eir  acknowledgment,  and 
soleimi  thanksgiving,  while  he  doth  not  this. 

7.  Most  of  all,  that  any  should  reckon  it  the  first  thing 
they  have  to  do  when  they  begin  to  mind  reli^on,  to  be- 
lieve God's  particular  love  to  them,  and  that  heliath  electr 
ed  them,  pardoned  them,  and  will  certainly  save  them* 
So  too  many  most  dangerously  impose  upon  themselves ; 
and,  accordingly,  before  any  true  humiliation,  renovation 
of  heart,  or  transaction  and  stipulation  with  the  Redeemer, 
do  set  themselves  to  believe,  and  it  may  be  seek  help  fi^om 
God  more  strongly  to  believe  it,  when--as  the  devil  is  too 
ready  to  help  them  to  this  faith.  And  when  he  hath  done 
it,  they  cry  to  themselves,  Peace,  peace,  and  think  sll  is 
well  ;«take  their  liberty,  and  humour  themselves,  live  as 
they  list,  and  say  that  for  so  long  a  time  they  have  had 
assurance  of  their  salvation. '  The  father  of  lies  must 
needs  be  the  author,  (or  the  fautor,  or  both,)  of  this  fai^ ; 
for  it  is  a  lie  which  they  believe ;  that  is,  that  they  are 
pardoned  and  accepted  of  God  is  a  downright  lie,  repug- 
nant to  his  word  and  the  tenor  of  his  covenant.  And 
for  any  thing  else  that  may  import  their  state  to  be  at  pre- 
sent safe,  is  to  them  no  credible  truth. 

8.  That,  for  the  most  part,  if  Chrinians,  upon  whom  the 
renewing  work  of  the  noly  Ghost  in  that  former  commu- 
nication hath  in  some  degree  taken  place,  do  yet  want  that 


degree  of  this  alao,  whidt  is  -neoflOHUT  to  fiee  them  fsm 
very  afflicting  doubts  and  fears,  ana  enable  them  lo  a 
eheerftil  and  Uveljr  walking  with  God;  it  is  tobe  reckoned 
their  own  feult;  either,  that  they  put  too  much  upon  il, 
'too  little  minding  his  public  declarations  in  his  wofd,)cr 
lo  unduly  seek  it,  or  unseasonably  expect  it ;  or  that  ihegr 
put  too  little  upon  it,  and  expect  or  seek  it  not ;  ortliat  by 
their  indulged  carnality,  earthliness,  vanity  of  ^it,  thef 
lender  themselves  incapable  of  it;  or  by  their  esreles 
and  too  licentious  walking,  or  their  either  resisling  or  n«- 
glecting  holy  adotions,  tfa^  grieve  that  Spirit  that  would 
comfort  them.  For  though  the  restraint  of  snch  mm 
pleasant  communications  may  proceed,  sometimes,  from 
an  unoccdtrntable  sovereignty,  that  owes  no  reason  to  v 
of  its  arbitrary  way  of  giving  or  withholding  fevonn;  yet 
withal,  we  are  to  Icaow  atnd  consider,  that  there  is  sncn  t 
thing  as  patmntal  and  domestic  justice  ^oper  to  God% 
own  family,  and  which,  as  the  Head  and  Father  of  it,  he 
exerciseth  therein ;  whereby  (though  he  do  not  ezercieeit 
alike  at  all  lames)  it  seems  meet  to  his  infinite  wisdosn  to 
awaken  and  rouse  the  sloth,  or  rebuke  the  folly,  or  cheek 
the  vanity,  or  chastise  the  wantonness,  of  his  offeadim 
children ;  and  that,  even  in  this  way,  by  retiring  \mstS, 
becoming  more  reserved,  withdrawing  the  more  discen- 
ible  tokens  of  his  presence,  and  leaving  them  to  the  tor- 
ture sometimes  of  their  oini  conjectures,  what  worse  thing 
may  ensue.  And  herein  he  ma^  design,  not  only  reiioi^ 
msAion  to  the  delinquents,  but  instrn^tion  to  others,  and 
even  vindication  of  himself  For  however  these  his  deal- 
mgs  with  men's  spirits  are  in  themselves  (ss  they  most 
needs  be)  secret,  and  such  as  come  not  under  (he  ifflin^ 
diate  notice  of  other  men ;  yet  somewhat  eoaseqne&iial 
thereto  doth  more  openly  anpear,  and  becomes  obviow  to 
the  conuoMHi  observation  otsenipiis  Christians  with  whoB 
such  persons  converse ;  that  is,  not  only  such  as  hnnjsl 
under  the  more  remarkable  terrocs  of  their  spirits,  and  m 
visibly,  as  it  were,  consuming  in  their  own  flame;  (at 
which  sprt  there  occur  very  monitory  and  instiuctiTC  exr 
amples,  at  some  times ;)  but  even  such  also  as  are  depnf- 
ed  of  his  quickening  influence,  "and  have  only  somewW 
remaining  in  them  that  is  ready  to  die,  that  arepininf 
away  in  uieir  iniquities,  and  sunk  deep  into  deadnessani 
carnality,  (for  his  ccMnfortingeomonunication  is  also  qmcfr 
ening,  and  he  doth  not  use  to  withhold  it  as  it  is  V^^^ 
ing,  and  continue  it  as  it  ib  comforting,  but  if  snch  wn 
comfort  snch  as  it  is,  they  are  their  own  comforters,)  do 
carry  very  discernible  tokens  of  Divine  dispieasupe  no* 
them :  and  the  evils  and  distempers  under  which  tbeir 
spirits  lie  wasting,  are  both  thear  sin  and  P^xushmenL 
Their  own  wickedness  corrects  them,  and  their  hackBUCi' 
Ing  reproves  them.  And  that  reproof  being  objerTaoj^ 
doth  the  same  time  warn  otheft,  yea  and  doth  that  ngni 
to  God,  as  to  let  it  be  seen  he  makes  a  difierence.  and  re- 
fuses tihe  intimacies  with  more  negligent,  loose,  idle,  wan- 
ton professors  of  his  name,  whieh  he  vouchsafes  to  haTe 
with  scmie  others,  that  make  it  mose  their  business  aafl 
study  to  carry  acceptably  towards  him,  and  arc  more  ma- 
nifestly serious,  humble,  diligent,  obedient  observers^ 
his  will.  If,  therefore,  we  find  not  what  we  hsvetoMfi 
in  this  kind,  however  the  matter  may.  possibly  be  resold 
able  into  tbe  Divine  pleasure,  (as  it  is  more  likeW  to  k 
in  the  case  of  such  desertions  as'  axe  acco&upanied  wa 
terror,  when  no  notorious  apostacy  or  scandalous  ^"^ 
ness  hath  gone  before,)  it  is  both  safe  and  modest,  yea  ana 
obvious,  to  su^ect  such  delinquencies  as  were  oaon 
mentioned,  are  designed  to  be  animadverted  upou ;  sbd 
that  the  love  hath  been  injured,  which  is  now  not  vom- 
fested  as  heretofore. 

9.  That  yet  such  a  de«:ree  of  if  as  is  necessary  to  a  com- 
fortable serving  of -God  in  our  stations  being  nffordco; 
such  superadded  degrees,  as  whereby  the  soul  is  ui  fre- 
quent raptures  and  transports,  are  not  to  be  *^^^^VJ*^ 
held  penally,  in  any  peculiar  or  remarkable  wspect,  or 
otherwise  than  it  may  be  understood  some  way  a  P?^"J| 
not  to  be  already  perfectly  blessed.  For  it  is  certain,  U" 
such  rapturous  sensations,  and  the  want  of  them,  aren» 
the  distmguishing  characters  of  the  more  grown,  strong' 
and  excellent  Christians,  and  of  them  that  arc  mow  injjjj, 
and  of  a  meaner  and  lower  pitch  and  stamre.  '^"ISJ: 
ecstatical  emoUons,  although  they  have  much  of  ascnw>i6 
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f«leetaliai  in  fSbmn,  (w  nore  heraafter  may  be  nid  to 
skat  pariKMe.)  and  though  they  may,  in  pan,  procoed  from: 
the  Met  ana  meet  excellent  canae,  do  yet.  ii  th«r  be  (te- 
qnent,  (which  wonld  signify  an  aptitnde  tliereto,)  import 
somewhat  of  dimination  in  their  subject,  and  imply  what 
is  some  way  a  lessening  of  it,  that  is,  they  imply  the  |)er- 
sons  that  are  more  disposed  this  way,  to  be  of  a  temper 
not  so  weU  fixed  and  composed,  bat  more  Toiatile  and 
airy ;  which.yet  doth  not  intimate,  that  the  chief  cause  and 
autnorof  those  motions  is  therefore  mean  and  ignoble; 
nay,  it  argues  nothing  to  t^e  contrary,  .but  that  the  Hohr 
Spirit  itself  may  be  the  supreme  causa  of  them.  '  For  ao- 
mitting  it  to  be  so,  it  doth  not  alter  men's  natural  tempers 
and  complexions;  but  so  acts  them,'  as  that  they  retain 
(and  express  upon  occasion)  what  was  peculiar  to  their 
temper  notwithstanding.  The  work  and  office ,  of  the  Holy 
OhosL  in  his  spedial  commitnications.  is  to  alter  and  new- 
mould  men  in  i^peet  of  their  moral  dispositions,  not  those 
which  are  strictly  and  purisly  natural:  the  subject  is- in 
this  regard  Jhe  same  it  was,' and  whatsoever  is  ceceiycd, 
is  receiyed  According  to  the  disposition  of  that ;  and  it  ^ves 
a  tinemre  to  what  soperyenes  and  is  implanted  Iheremto: 
whence  the  same  degree  of  such  communicated  inflaence 
will  not  so  discemibly  move  sdme  tampers,  as  it  doth 
others;  as  the  same' quantity  of  fire  will  not  so  soon<'put 
solid  wood  into  a  fliune,  hs  it  will  light  straw.  That  som^ 
men  therefore  are  less  sensibly  and.  passionately  moved 
with  ]the  great  things  of, God  (and  ^ven  with  the  discbvery 
of  his  love)  than  some  others,  doth  not  argue  them  to  have 
less  of  the  Spirit,  but  more  of  that  temper  which  better 
comports  with  deeper  judgment,  and  a  cahnpand  sober  qon- 
sideratidn  of  things.  The  unapcness  of  some  men's  afie(> 
tions  unto  strong  and  feryeni  motion,  doth  indeed  .ari.*ie 
from  a  stupid  incon^idehiteness'^  of  some  others,  from  a 
more  profound  cdnsideration,  by  which,  the  deeper  things 
sink,  and  'the  more  they  pierce  even  into  the  inmost  centre 
of  the  soal,  the  less  they  move  tbc  surface  of  it.  AAd 
though  I  do  not  think  the  saying  of  that  heathen  applica- 
ble fo  this  case,  "  It/is  a  wise  man's  part  to  admire  no- 
thing;" for  here  is  matter  enough  in  this  theme,  the  love 
of  Gfod,  to  justify  the  highest  wonderment  possible,  and  not 
to  admire  in  such  a  cose  is  most  stupidty  irrational ;  yet  I 
conceive  the  admiration  (as  well  as  other  affections)  of 
more  considering  persons,  is  more  inward,  calm,  sedate, 
and  dispassionate,  and  is  not  the  less  for  being  so,  but  is 
the  more  solid  ana  rational ;  and  the  pleasure  that  attends 
it,  is  the  more  deep  and  lasting.  And  the  (ervour  that 
ensues  upon  the  apprehended  love  of  God,  prompting  them 
to  sacli  seryibe  as  is  suitable  to  a  state  of  devotedqess  to 
his  interest,  is  Vnore  intense  and  durable-,  df  the  others, 
more  flashy  and  inconstant.  As,  though  flax  set  on  fire 
will  flame  more  thai^  iron ;  yet  withal  it  will  smoke  more,' 
and  will  not  glow  so  much,  nor  keep  heat  so  long. 

10.  But  to  shut  up  this  discourse :  They  thatliave  more 
transporting  apprehensions  of  the  love  of  G<)d,  should  take 
heed  of  despismg  theih  who  have  them  not  in  just  the' 
same  ki^d,  or  do  not  express  them  in  the  same  .seraphic 
strains.  They  rhat  have  them  not,  should  take  heed  of 
censuriii^  those  that  with  hrnnUe  modesty,  upon  just  oc- 
casion, discover  and  own  what  they  do  expenence  in  this 
kind ;  much  less  should  conclude,  that  because  they  find 
them  not,  there  is  therefore  iro  snch  to  be  fbund,  which 
cynical  humour  is  too  habitual  to  such  tempers.  If  they 
do  fanby  such  to  be  a  weaker  sqrr  of  persons,  they  majr  be 
sincere  for  all  that.  And-  it  ought  to  be  considered  of 
whom  it  was  said,  that  he  would  not  quench  the  smokihg: 
fl&x.  The  graoi^  and  Spirit  of  Chri^  ought  to  be  reveren- 
ced in  the  various  appearances  thereof;  whether  we  be  so- 
ber or  beside  ourselves— the  love  of  Christ  constrtiineth 
tts.«  So  diversely,  may  the  apprehensions  of  that  love  wprk 
in  the  same  person,  much  more  in  divers:  Christians 
should  be  shy  of  making  themselves  standards  to  one  ano- 
ther; which  they  that  do,  discover  more  pride  and  stelf- 
conceit  than  acquaintance  with  God,  and  more  admiration 
of  themaehrcs  than  of  his  love.^' 

Thus  far  we  have  given  some  account  of  the  objeiit  to 

be  delighted  in ;  wherein,  if  any  thhiik  strange  that  we 

have  spoken  so  much  of  the  dekotable  Divine  communicar 

*ion  as  belonging  to  the  object;  (which tew  it  doth  hath 
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b^en  taifllciently  shown;)  let  them  call  it,  jf  they  please, 
a  preparing  or  disposing  of  the  subject ;  (which  it  also, 
making  its  own  way  into  the  soul,  as  hath  been  said,  effec- 
tually doth ;)  and  if  the  necessity  of  it  be  acknowledged 
upon  that  account,  it  equally  answers  the  main  purpose 
aimed  in  all  this ;  and  had  it  been  onbr  so  considered, 
would  but  have  inferred  some  alteration  m  the  frame  and 
method  of  this  discourse,  but  not  at  all  of  the  substance 
and  design  of  it. 

II.  'We  are  next  to  say  somewhat  briefly  of  the  delight 
itself  to  be  taken,  therein.  Nor  shall  we  be  herein  so  ctt- 
rious  as  to  4i^ingiiish  (which  some  do)  delight  and  joy. 
The  distinction  wont  to  be  assigned,  cannot,  'tis  plain,  hold 
here,  so  as  to  make  the  former  of  these  signify  a  brutish 
affection  only,  and  the  latter  proper  to  rational  nature. 
Nor  is  there  anjrsach  pfopriet^r  belonging,  to  the  words, 
but  they  may  be.reuilered  (as  indeed  thejr  are  used  in 
Scripture)  promiscuously,  either  in  reference  to  the  matter 
of  intellectual  or  sensitiire  complacency,  and  either  of  a 
reasonable  ^ein^,  or  an  unreasonable.  We  take  these 
therefore  to  signirjr  substantially  the  same  thing,  and  here 
delight  to-be  entirely  all  one  with  joy:  that'is,  there  is  not 
any  the  highest  degree  of  joy  which  inay  not  fitly  enough 
be  comprehended  under  tqe  name  of  delight,  when  it  is 
placed  tas  here  it  is  required  to  be)  upon  the  blessed  Gk)d ; 
whefeor,  that  we  may  speak  the.more  fully,  it  will  ^  ne- 
cessary to  preface*  somewhat-  cofoceminer  its  general  na- 
ture ;  and*  more  principally  as.it  is  found  in  man,  within 
which  compass  our  principal  busine^  lies. 

Delight,  In  the  general,  is  most  intimately  essential  to 
love ;  wl)icb  imports  ^a  well-pteasedness  arising  from  the 
s^rehendM  goodness  or  congruity  of  the  thing  loved : 
and  it  seems  to  ba  merely  by  acciaent,  that  there  is  any 
thih^  else  in  love  beside^:  ^at  complacency  of  delight; 
that  IS,  what  there  is  else  belonging  to  the  ndture  of  love 
arises  frbm  the  mixture  and  variety*  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  present  stat^  of  things;  which  if  it  were  at  present 
universally  and  perfectly  good,  and  as  most  rationally  it 
mi^ht  be  wished,  love  could  haVe  no  exercise  but  in  de^ 
light.  Not  beins  so,  desire  that  it  might  be  so,  in  reference 
to  oijirselves  and  others  whom  ^e  love,cotoes  du^y  to  have 
place ;  together  with'other  acts  or  exercises  of  Jove,  which 
It  belongs  not  so  much  to  our  present  purpose  to  mention. 

For  instance,  whatsoever  we  can  love,  is  either  things 
or  persons;  whatsoever  things  we  love,  is  for  the  sake  of 
persons,  either  ourselves  or  others ;  ^hom  also  we  love 
either' supremely  or  subordinately.  And  whomsoever  we 
love  supremely,  as  it  is  certainly  either  God  or  ourselves, 
we  loVe  whatsoeyer  else,  person  or  thing,  either  for  God's 
sake  or  oxtt  owh\  Be  it  now  the  one  or  other,  or  where- 
soever we  can  place  our  Jove,  we  find  things  in  rtference 
to  any  object  or.  it,  not  yet  as  we  would  have  them,  and  as 
they  shall  He  perinan^nt  and  last  always;  wheretmto  this 
is  but  pt-eparatory  only,  sad  introdrictivd  The  tireation  is 
indigent,  evtry  creature  warns  somewhat  even  whereof  it 
is  capable  •  apd  our  vwn  wants  in  many  respects  we  can- 
not but  feci  Nothing  is  perfect  in  its  own  kind,  in  respect 
of  all  poiSteible  accessaries  thereto ;  even  thte  state  of  glori- 
fied spirits  ahdve  \s  not  every,  way  perfect ;  much  is  want- 
itig  to  their  full  and  complete  felicity :  the  body  and  com- 
munity wherfeto  th*y  belong,  'the  general /issembly,  is  not 
yet  entire  and  full;  their  common  Ruler  and  Lord  is  not 
acknowledged  and  had  in  honour  as  he  shall  be.  In  the 
meanwhile,  their  consummate  blessedness,  (which  much 
depends  On  these  things,)  and  the  solemn  jubilee  to  be  held 
at  the  close  and  finishing  of  all  God's  work,  is' deferred. 
Yea.  and  if  we  go  higher,  the  blessed  God  himself,  the 
Author  and  Original  of  all  things,  although  nothing  be 
wanting  to  the  real  perfectioii  of  his  being  and  blessedhess. 
haih  yet  much  of  his  right  withheld  Arom  him  by  hisiapsea 
and  apostate  creatures ;  so  that,  which  way  soever  we  turn 
ourselves,  there  remains  to  us  much  matter  of  rational  (yea 
and  holy)  desipe ;  and  most  just  cause  that  our  love  (place 
we  it  as  well'  and  duly  as  we  can)  have  its  exercise  that 
way;  we  have  before  us  many  desiderata,  according  as 
things  yet  are.  Desire  is  therefore  love  suited  to  an  im?- 
perfect  state  of  things  wherein  it  is  yet  imperfect.  And 
Decause  it's  suited  to  such  a  state  of  things,  it  cannot 
therefbre  bat  be'  imperfect  Ibve,  or  loVe  Unding  to  perfec* 
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tion.  Pare  and  simple  delight  is  lore  suited  to  a  state  of 
tbin^-s  evenr  way  perfect,  and  whereto  there  is  nothing 
lackug.  Wherefore  delight  appears  to  be  the  perfection 
of  love,  or  desire  satisfied.  But  now  because  this  present 
state  is  mixed,  and  not  simply  evil,  or  sach  wherein  we 
find  no  present  good;  therefore  the  iove  which  is  suited 
thereto,  ought  consequently  to  be  mixed  of  these  two  espe- 
cially, (unto  which  two  the  present  discourse  is  both  ex- 
tended and  confiued,  because  these  two  affections  only  arp 
mentioned  in  the  text,)  desire  and  delight.  Sq  far  as  things 
are  otherwise  than  we  practically /ipprehend,  'tis  fit  they 
should  be  with  ourselves  or  others  w&om  we  love ;  our 
love  is  exercised  in  desire,  wherein  thejr  tire  ^  we  would 
have  them,  in  delight ;  for  then  our  desire  is  so  far  satis- 
fied ;  and  desire  saBsfied  ceases,  though  love  do  not  cea^e. 
Or,  it  ceases  not  by  vanishing  into  nothing,  but  by  being 
satisfied ;  that  vs,  liy  being  perfected  in  the  dielight  which 
now  takes  place. 

The  one  of  these  is  therefore  trnly  said  to  .be  love  exer- 
cised upon  a  good  which  we  behold  ft  a  distance,  and  ar€ 
reaching  at.  The  other,  love  Placing  itsejf  in  a  present 
good.  They  are  as  the  wings  andNaiins  of  loVe  ^  ikose  for 
pursuits,  these  for  embraces.  On  the  former  is  lOVe  in 
motiot^s  t]ie  latter  is  Ibve  in  res^.  And  as  in  bodily  mo- 
tion and  rest,  tktA  is  in  order  to  Mts,  and  i»perfected  in  it. 
Things  move,  not  that  they  may  move,  but  thet  they  may 
rest;  (whence  perpetual  progressive  motion  is  not  to  be 
found ;)  so  it  is  also  in  the  motion  and  re^t  of  the  mind  or 
spirit  It  moves  towards  an  object  with  a  design  and  ex- 
pectation to  rest  in  it,  ^d  (accprding  'to  the  course  and 
order  which  Gk)d  hath  stated  and  set)  can  nevep  move  for- 
ward endlessly  towards  a  good  in  which'  it  shall  not  at 
leni^  rest ;  thoiwh  vet  desire  and  delight  have  a  continual 
vicissitude,  and  do  (as  it  were  circularly^  beget  one  ano- 
ther. And  thus  hath  God  himself  been  pleased  to  express 
his  own  delight,  or  the  joy  which  he  tai:es  in  his  people, 
even  by  the  name  of  rest,  viz,  that  of  love.  H^  will  re- 
joice over  thee  with  joy,  he  will  rej^  in  his  love.d  Where- 
fore delight  hath  not  b^  unfitly  defined— the  repose  or 
rest  ttf  the  desiring  faculty  6i  the  thinj^  desired. 

It.  is  true,  that  love,  as  such,  hath  ever  somewhat  of 
delectation  In  it;  for  we  entertain  the  first  vie^  of  any 
thine  we  appvehend  a&good,  wi^  some  pleasedness  therein, 
Tso  far  as  It  is  Voved,)  it-is  grateful  to  us,  and  w&  are  grati- 
fied some  wavjy^  it  j  yea,  there  is  somewhat  of  this  before 
any  emotion  by  desire  towards  it ;.  for  we  would  not  desire 
it,  if  it  were  not  pleasing  to  us;  whicn  desjre  is  then'con- 
linued  (as  far  as  love  is  in  exercise)  till  it  be  attained  for 
ourselves  or  others,  according  as  the  object  of  our  love 
(t.  e.  the  object  for  whom  as  we  may  call  it)  is.  Nor  is  that 
a  difficulty,  how  yet  thei«  may  be  somewhat  of  delectsr 
tion,  and  even  of  rest^  in  this  love  of  desire.  .  For.  the  soul 
doth  in  that  case,  while  it  }s  thus  desiring,  rest  from  the 
indetermination  of  desire :  that  is,  if  it  have  placed  love 
upon  any  one  (itself  or  another.)  n|k)n  whom  therefore  it 
doth  with  a  sort  of  pleasedness  stav  and  rest  •  it  doth  first, 
in  the  general,  desire  it  may  be  well  wiili  such  a  one ;  and 
then,  if  any  thing  occur  to  its  notice,  that  it  apprehends 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  person  loved ;  ihougn  it  cease. 
not  desiring  it.  yet  it  ceases. from  those  its  former  hqver-. 
ings  of  desire  oeing  pitched  upon  this  one  thing,  as  satisfi- 
ed that  this  would  be  a  good  to  him  it  loyes.  The  appetite 
stays  and  insists  upon  this  thing;  .as  the. Psalmist,  One 
thing  have  I  desired.*  It  ^ath  herp  as  it  were  a  sort  of  hy- 
pothetical rest  ;.(f.  d,  how  well  pleased  should  I  be  if  this 
were  compassed  and  brought  about !  or  it  hath  an  antici- 
pated and  jp^-apprehended  rest,  a  rest  in  hope,  (bv  which 
the  object  is  some  way  inade  present,)  as  it  is  said,  "We 
rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  For  there  is  no  ra- 
tional desire  which  is  not  aopompanied  with  hope.  De-, 
soair  stifles  desire.  That  whicl^  appears  simply  impossi- 
ble, passes  for  |iothing ;  and  goodness  goes  not  beyond  the 
compass  of  being.  But  whatsoever  appears  to  us  a  good 
(whether  for  ourselves  or  another)  that  is  suitable  ^nd  pos- 
sible, that,  if  love  stir  in  referenee  to  it;  becomes  the  object 
of  complaoenUal  desire ;  that  is,  it  pleases  us  first  upon 
sijgfht,  or  upon  such  an  apprehension  of  it ;  the  appetite 
pitches,  centres,  and  rests  upon  it ;  and  then  we  pursue  it 
with  4esire.    Bat  then  our  delectation  therein  grows,  as 
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our  hope  doth  it  will  be  attained ;  and  still  mere  (if  we 
find  it  to  answer  its  first  appearance)  as  by  degrees  it  is 
attained  actually ;  till  being  fully  attained,  our  desire  (as 
to  that  thing)  ends  in  all  the  delight  and  satisfaction  which 
it  can  afford  us.  So  that  the  delight  and  rest  whieh  fol- 
lows desire  in  the  actual  fruition  of  a  foil  and  satKtfvins 
good,  is  much  mo;re  intense  and  pure,  than  that  wnici 
either  goes  before,, oj  doth  accompany  it;  and  is  indeed 
the  same  thing  with  fruition  orei^oyment  itself;  onljthst 
this  term-  hath  been,  \tj  some,  more  appropriated  to  signi^ 
the  delectation  which  is  taken  m  the  last  end,  unto  whiea 
yet  il  hath  no  more  native  designaCtion  than  divers  other 
words.  We  have  ihen  thus  far  some  general  notion  of 
delight,  and  also  of  desire,  which  is  taken  in  here  onlj  on 
the  bye,  and  as  tending  someWhat  to  illustrate,  the  other, 
whereof-yet  what  we  now  say  may  be  of  some  use  hereafter. 

We  are  ne^t  to  spc»k  of  this  delight  in-special,  which  is 
bere  to  be  ptaced  upoii  God .  And  about  which  we  are  to 
consider,  bodii— what  it  is  we  are  called  to— and  how  we 
are  to. reckon  ourselvte  cabled  to  it.    And. 

I,-  That  we  may  show,  what  we  are  called  to.  Having 
in  this  generial  account  spoken  only  of  human  delight,  or 
of  delight  as  it  ia  to  be  found  among  men ;  it  will  now  be 
necessary, 

To  distinguish  thii  into  merely  natural,  and  holy  And 
when  we  thus  distinguish,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  by 
natural  we  mean  what*  is  within  the  sphereof  nature  in  its 
present  corrupted  state*,  otherwise,  what  was  natural  to 
miin  did  (taken  in  a  large  sense)  include  holiness  in  it; 
and.so  t^e  addition  of  holinelss  doth  but  make  up  poielj 
natural  delight,  as  it  wtisat  iisx :  but  as  the  case  now  k, 
'the  distinction  is  necessary.  And  the  latter  of  these  only 
will  be  the  subject  of  qur  followiiiff  discourscJ;  as  being 
only^uitajble  to  the  blessed  object  wnereon  it  must  telmh 
nate,  arid  only  capable  of  being  i^pplied  thereto.  Wha 
therefore  our  tlelight  is  to  be  placea  and  set  on  Cwd,  thy 
must'  be  understood  as  presupposed,  that  it  be  panfiea, 
drained  ftom  the  pollution  and  iinpure  tinctures  whicH  tf 
hath  derived  from  our  vitiated  na.mre«,  and  ftuther  cob- 
tracted  by  our  converise*with  impute,  mean,  and  Tile  things. 
For  only  that  delight  is  to  be  placed  on  God  which  (Wi 
be  so  placed ;  and'  delighting  in  God  being  duly  desioed, 
thatns,  by  consequence  designed  wliich  is  necessary  there- 
to ;  and  thprelo-  is  necessary,  not  merely  the  direction  « 
one  such  particular  act  rewards  God,  but  a  holy  pn»<^}Pf ' 
as  pre-f equisilSe  to  the  right  doing  even  of  that  also.  Unholy 
loves  declines  God ;  and  indeed  it  is  unholy  inasmuch  as 
it  doth  so.  Whence  therefore  it  is  as  impossible  it  diouw 
be  set  on  God,  remaining  unholy,  as  that  it  should  be  ano- 
ther thing  from  itself,  and  yet  be  .still  whoDy  what  it  was. 
Although  it  cannpt  be  another  thing  in  its  general  namre, 
(as  it  is  not  necessary  it  should,)  it  must  be  a  much  ai«i- 
e^  thing,  by  the  aQcesfiion  of  holiness  thereto.  And  ti» 
coming  upon  the  whole  soul,  even  upon  all  ^^^.'■f'"!^ 
and  powers,  doih  therein  spread,  iteelf  pnto  its  dehght  aBO. 
Delight  in  God  is  not  the  work  of  an  unholy  h'eart.  .^ 
(as  may  be  coUected  from  what  hath  been  wudj  b^» 
tsonsistipg  in  a  light -disposition  of  heart  towards  w»»  * 
divine  nature,  participated  from  him,  conformed  to  niOi 
which  works  and  tends  towards  hifn,  and  in  i'^"  .^.  r! 
lightful  a  thing;  it  may  thence  be  seen  #hat  holy  deiigm 
is,  or  wherdh  the  holiness  of  it  stands.  u  i«  -«•. 

It  must  to  this  purpose  be  considered,  that  this  hoiy  aj 
light,  is  twofold,  according  to  a  twofold  consideration  « 
the  delectable  object,  into  which  what  was  fprmcrly  saw 
about,  it  may  be  reduced.  All  delight  in  God  q^apposes,  as 
hath'be^n  said,  some  communication  ttam  him. 

That  coinmunication  iseither  of  light,  whereby  his  na- 
ture and  attributes  are  in  some  measure  ^^^^^^jP^^ 
operative  influence,  whereby  his  image  is  ""^P^^^^fis 
the  soil!  i^  framed  according  to  his  will.  And  ^  "j^ 
partly  mental  or  notional  (I  mean  not  merely  notional,  ro| 


that  hath  with  it  also'  an  ^.ptitude  to  beget  a  corru. 
impression  onnhe  sopl,  and.  not  engafent  in  some  ^P^j ' 


tions  concerning  him  only)  and  partly  real,  that  acto»i»j 
begets  such  an  impression  itself.  It  is  partly  such  as  maj 
be  understood^  and  partly  such  as  may  be  felt: -the  mam- 
festation  of  his  love  partly  belongs  to  the  one  of  uese,  ana 
partly  to  the  other. 
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Answenbly  hereto,  the  delight  that  is  taken  in  him,  is 
either  more  open  and  explicit,  and  wherein  a  person  raflects 
jpon  and  takes  notice  or  his  ovn  act  and  wnerenpon  it  is 
exercised— or,  more  latent,  implicit  and  unobserved,  when 
his  delight  lies  folded  up  in  other  acts  and  dispositions  which 
have  another  more  principal  design,  though  that  also  is  in- 
Tolved  in  them.  Tne/^rmer  way,  the  soiu  delights  in  God 
more  directly j  applying  itsielf  thereto  on  pnrpose,  and  bend- 
ing the  mind  ana  heart  int^tionally  thereto;  its  present 
Tiews  of  him  having  that  yeiy  design  and  aim.  The  kUUr 
way,  it  delights  in  him  rather  cottaUralif  if  hen  its  present 
action  (as  well  as  the  disposition  leading  io  it)  hath  another 
mo^e  direct  scope  and  ami.  And  the  delij^t  only  adheres 
to  the  act,  as  being  in  itself  delightful ;  as  for  instance, 
the  acts  of  repentance,  trust,  self^enial,  Ajb,  Which  have 
another  end  than  delight,  though  that  insinuates  into  them. 
The  former  of  these  ma^  be  <»lled  catUetMlative  delight : 
the  soul  solacinf  itself  in  a  pleasant  meditation  of  God, 
whereby  its  delight  in  him  is.excited  and  stirred  up.  The 
latter  (understanding  sense  spiritually,  as  it  belongs  to  the 
new  creature,  and  is  taken  PMl.  L  9.  Heb.  v.  ult.)  may  be 
called  sensUive  delight  f  whereby  the  soul,  as  it  were,  tastes 
how  gracious  the  Lord  is.  Which  though  it  doth  by  the 
other  also,  yet  the  distinction  holds  in  re^pept  of  the  way^ 
wherein  the  delight  is  begotten  and  begun,' if  not  in  re- 
spect of  the  thing  itself,  begotten,  or  wherein  the  matter 
ends.  In  the  former  way,  the  soul  more  expressly  reflects 
upon  its  own  present  exercise,  which  it  directly  mtends. 
In  the  latter,  it  may  not  reflect  expressly  either  upon  its 
actqal  delight  which  it  hath,  nor  actually  consider  God  as 
the  object  that  yields  it  that  pleasure ;  as  I  may  be  de- 
lighted by  the  pleasant  taste  or  this  or  that  food,  without 
considering  what  the  thing  is  I  am  feeding  on;  nor  haVe 
distinct  reflection  on  the  pleasure  I  take  therein,  having 
another  and  more  principal  design  in  eating,  the  recruiting. 
of  my  strength,  and  that  delight  bein^  only  accessory  ana 
accruing  on  the  bye.  The  former.  }s  less  durable,  and 
sooner  apt  to  vanish  upon  the  cessation' of  the  present  act,, 
like  the  delight  of  the  eye.  The  latter  is  more  pei'manent, 
as  that  of  the  taste^  and  habitual ;  such  as  is  the  pleastfre 
of  any  thing  whereof  one  hath  a  continued  possession,  as 
of  a  confirmed  state  and  habit  of  health,  or  of  the  riches, 
dignities,  pleaitant  accommodations  which  belong  to  any 
one's  settled  condition ;  of  which  he  hath  that  continoal 
enjoyment  that  insensibly  forms  his  spirit,  raises  and  keeps 
it  up  to  a  pitch  suitable  to  his  «onditiob.  though  he  have, 
not  every  day  or  hour  distinct  formed  thoughts  of  them, 
fior  is  often  in  that  contemplative  transport  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.-r-Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  t 
Ac.    .  4 

Both  the;»  are  holy  delight;  or  delight  in  God.  Sh  both 
whereof  may  be  seen,  added  to  the  general  natiire  of  de- 
light,, a  holy  natifre  as'  the  principle,  inferring  a  powerful 
steady  determination  of  the  hear^  ton^ards  God,  as  the 
object  and  end  which  it  ultimately  tends  to,  and  terminates 
upon.  Though  in  the  former  way  of  delighting  in  God, 
the  soul  tendis  towards  him  more  directly :  yi  the  latter 
(according  as  the  acts  may  be  to  which  the  aeligbl  adheres,) 
more  obliquely,  and  through,  several  thines  that  may  be 
intermediate  unto  that  final  and  ultimate  object. 

And  both  these  may  fitly  be  understood  to  he  within  the 
meaning  of  this  text ;  whicn  therefore  we  shall  now  consider 
apart  and  severally;  though  both  of  them  very  briefly. 

And  we  begin  with  the  latter  of  them.  For  though  the , 
former  hath,  m  some  respect,  an  excellency  iii  it  above  the 
latter ;  yet  as  the  progress  of  nature  in  other  creatures  is 
by  way  of  ascent,  from  what  is  more  imperfect  to  what  is 
perfecter  and  more  excellent ;  so  is  it  with  the  communi- 
cated divine  nature  in  the  new  creature,  which  puts  itself 
forth,  first  in  more  imperfect  operations,  the  bnadiogs,  as 
it  were,  of  that  tree  of  life  whicn  hath  i^.more  florid  blos- 
801D8,  and  at  length  its.  ripe  and  fragr^t  fniit  aflerWards; 
or,  Cto  come  nearer  the  case,)  inasmuch  "as  the  latter  sort  of 
delight  (according  to  the  order  wherein  we  before  men- 
tioned them)  hath  more  in  it  of  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
sense,  the  other  more  of  spirituaf  reason ;  since  human 
creatures,  that  have  natures  capable  of  both  sorts  of  func- 
tions, do  first  exercise  sense,  and  by  a  slower  and  more 
ffradnal  process,  come  on  m  acts  of  ratiocination  afterwards. 
80  it  is  here,  the  soul  in  which  the  divine  life  hath  taken 


place,  doth  first  exercise  itaelf  in  spiritual  sensations;  so 
that  thouffh,  in  the  matter  of  delight,  it  is  hot  destimte  of 
the  giateral  relishes  of  things  truly  and  miritnally  delect- 
able ;  yet  the  mote  formed  and  designed  acts  of  holy  de- 
lectation, in  the  highest  object  thereof,  distinctly  i^ypre- 
hended  and  pitched  upon  for  that  purpose,  do  follow  in 
their  season;  and  these  are  preparations,  and  the  essays 
of  the  new  creamre,  gradually  and  more  indistinctly  put- 
ting forth  itself  in  order  thereto;  the  embryos  of  the  other. 
If  therefore  it  be  ineuired,  wherein  the  delight  of  this 
more  imperfiecteort  doth  consist  1  I  answer,  in  the  soul's 
sensation  and  relish  of  sweemess  in  the  holy,  quickening 
communications  of  Gkid  unto  it,  by  which  he  first  forms  it 
for  himself,  and  in  the  operations  which  it  is  hereby  en- 
ahled  to  pat  forth  towards  him,  while  it  is  in  the  infaacy 
or  childhood  of  its  Christian  state.  Nor,  while  we  say  the 
delight' of  this  kind  doth  more  properly  belong  to  the 
younger  and  .more  immature  state  of  Christianitj,  do  we 
thereby  intend  wholly  to  appropriate  or  confine  it  to  that 
state,  for  as  when  a  chila  is  grows  up  to  the  capacity  01 
exercising  reason,  it  doth  not  then  give  aver  to  use  sense, 
but  continues  ^e  exercise* of  it  also  ip  its  adult  state, 
even  as  long  as  the  person  lives;  only,  in  its  infancy  ana 
childhood  its  life  is  more  entirely  a  life  of  sense,  though 
there  are  early  buddings  of  reason,  that  soon  come  to  be 
intermingled  therein;  notwithstanding  which,  the  princi- 

Sle  that  rules  and  is  more  in  exercise,  more  filly  gives  the 
enomination.  So  it  is  in  this  citse  also ;  that  is^  though 
there  are  sensations  of  delight  and  pleasure  in  religion, 
(yea,  and  those  more  quick,  confirmed,  and  strong  in  more 
grown  Christians,)  yet  these  sensations  are  more  single 
and  unaccompanied  (though  not  altogether^  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  spiritual  reason  and  jtidgnient,  and  do  less  c^ome 
in  that  way  with  Christiaiis  in  their  minority,  than  with 
others  or  themsel  ves  afterwards.  Therefore  that  which  we 
are  to  understand  ourselves  called  to  under  the  name  of  de- 
lighting in  G6d  (thus  taken)  is,— the  keeping  of  our  souls 
open  to  Divine  influence  and  communications  ;~thirst- 
ing  after  them,  praying  and  waiting  for  them ; — endeavour- 
ing to  improve  them  and  co-operate  with  them,  and  to  stir 
up  oqrselves  ointo  such  exercises  of  religion  as  they  lead 
to,  and  are  most  suitable  to  our  present  state :«— together 
with  an  allowing  yea,  and  applying  ourselves  to  stay 
and  taste  in  our  progress  and  course,  the  t-'weetness  and 
delightflilness  of  those '  communications  and  operations 
whereof*  we  have  any  present  experience.  For  instance; 
wh&  we  find  God  at  work  with  us,  and  graciously  deal- 
ing wiAi  our  spirits,  to  humble  them,  break  and  melt  them 
4mder  a  sense  of  sin,  incline  and  turn  them  towards  him- 
self, dra^  them  to  a  closare  with  4iis  Son  the  Redeemer, 
to  a  resignation  and  surrender  of  ourselves  to  him,  upon 
the  terms,  of  his  covenant  and  law  of  grace ;  yea,  and 
when  afterwards  we  find  him  framing  our  hearts  to  a 
course  of  holy  walking  and  conversation ;  to  the  denial  of 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts;  to  a  sober,  righteous,  and 
godly  life  in  thjs  present  world ;  to  the  exercises  of  piety, 
sobriety,  righteousness,  charity,  mprcy,  &c.  And  now  this 
or  the  like  heavenly  dicmte  occurs  to  us,  "  Delight  thyself 
in  the  Lord;"  what  dolti  it  imperii  what  must  we  under- 
stand it  to  say  or  signify  to  us  1  Though  this  that  hath 
been  mentioned,  and  which  we  are  now  isaying,  is  not  all 
that  it  signifies ;  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter;)  yet  thus  much 
we  must  understand  it  doth  signify  and  say  tans :  "  Thy 
only  true  delights  are  to  be  found  m  a  course  of  religion ; 
they  are  not  to  be  expected  ft^m  this  world,  or  thy  former 
sinful  course ;  but  in  exercising  thy>self  unto  godliness,  in 
receiving  and  complying  with  the  Divine  discoveries,  re- 
eoramended  to  thee  in  the  Gospel,  and  ^through  thenoi) 
the  influences  .of  iife  and  grace,  which  readily  flow  in 
upon  any  soul  that  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteous- 
ness; and  by  which  thou  mayest  be  frameo  after 
the  good  and  holy  and  acceptable  will  of  God.  Herein 
thou  shall  find  such  pleasures  and  delights  entertaii)ing 
thy  soul,  as  that  thou  wilt  have*  no  cause  to  envy  wicked 
men  their  sensual  delights  which  they  find  in  their  sinftil 
way;  if  thou  will  but  observe  what  thou  findest.  and  exer- 
cise thy  sense,  to  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  and  set 
thyself  to  consider  whether  ihere  be  not  a&  well  more 
satisfying,  as  purer,  relishes  of  pleasure,  in  mortifying  the 
flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts  thereof,  in  denying  thj- 
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self,  iA  dying  to  this  world,  in  liTinffjo  God.  in  minding 
the  tluogs  of  another  world,  in  givm^  np  thyself  to  the 
severed  exercises  of  a  holr  lue,  watching,  praying,  medi- 
tating, &c.  in  trusting  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
in  doing  all  the  sooa  thou  canst  in  thv  place  and  station, 
letting  so  thy  lignt  shine  before  men,  that  they  seeing  thy 
good  works,  may  glorify  thy  Father  which  is  in  heaven ; 
in  contentnfient  with  what  thou  enjoyest,  and  potience  un- 
der what  thou  sufferest  in  this  world,  in  doing  justice, 
loving  righteousness,  and  walking  humbly  with  thyGod ; 
than  ever  the  vanishing  pleasures  of  sin  did  or  can  afford." 
Thus  into  these  two  things  may  all  be  sunmied  up,  which 
delighting  in  God  imports  according  to  this  notion  of  it 
—1.  The  applying  ourselves  to  those  thjn^  by  the  help  of 
God's  own  communicated  influence  (which  m  that  case 
will  not  be  withheld)  wherein  the  matter  of  delight  lies^ 
%  The  reflecting  'upon  the  things  themselves  that  are  so 
delightful,  and  setting  ourselves'to  discern,  and  tasting 
actually  tne  delectableness  of  them.  And  surelyj  if  such 
words,  "Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,"  do  say  to  us  all 
this,  they  do  not  say  nothing;,  nor  say  any  thing  imperti-* 
nent,  either  to  their  own  native  import,  or  our  state  and 
condition  in  this  world. 

Ob.  But  here  it  may  be  objected ;  If  we  so  interpret 
delighting  in  God,  we  shall  by  this  means  bring  the  wnole 
of  religion,  and  all  sorts  of  actions  that  are  governed  and 
directed  by  it,  within  the  compass  of  this  one  thing ;  and 
make  delighting  in  Qod  swallow  up  all  that  belongs  to  a 
Christian,  and  ^  the  same  thing  with  repentance,  faith, 
self-denial,  humility,  meekness,  patience,  &c.  which'woula 
sure  seem  too  mucn  to  be  comprehended  under  the  name- 
of  one  particular  holy  action  or  affection ;  especially  that 
they  should  be  called  delighting  in  God^  when  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  divers  of  these,  God  may  possibly  not  be  in  that 
instant  actually  so  mueh  as  thought  ou.  Ans.  To  this  it 
may  be  sufficiently  answered.  ^ 

1.  That  these  thiogs  caiinot  be  hence  said  with  anypre- 
tence  to  be  made  the  same  thing  with  d^ghting;in  Gcod; 
but  only  chat  there  is  a  delight  adhering  to  all  these ;  no 
more  than  it  can  be  said,  wheii,  at  some  splendid  treat  or 
entertainment,  there  is  a  freat  variety  of  delicious  meats 
and  wine,  which  do  therefore  all  agree  in  this, — that  they 
are  delectable  ;.that  all  these  dishes  and  liquors  are  therje- 
fo^e  one  and  the  same.  Or,  if  th*  master  of  the  fekst  call 
upon  his  guests  to  delight  themselves  with  him  their  ftiend, 
(as  here  the  particle  in  the  text,  which  we  read  delight 
thyself  tn  the  Lord,  may  be  read  delight  thyself  iot£4  him,^ 
and  he  explains  himself,  that  he  means  by  tasting  this  ana 
that  and  another  sort  of  his  provisions,  and  eating  aAd 
drinking  cheerfully  thereof,  surely  his  words  could  nOt 
with  more  reason  thfm  civility  be  capable  of  that  snarling 
reply;  that,  therefore,  it  seems,  he  thought  t^e  things 
themselves  or  their  tastes  and  relishes  were  all  one.  For 
though  they  all  afford  delight,  yet  each  of  a  different  kind. 

2.  But  are  not  all  these  truly  delectable  1  Is  there  not 
a  real  delight  to  be  had  in  them  1  I^  any  man,  that  hath 
tried,  consult  his  experience ;  y«a,  let  any  one  that  hath 
not  besotted  his  soul,  and  infatuated  his  understanding, 
but  seriously  consider  the  very  ideas  of  these  things,  and 
revolve  the  notions  of  them  in  his  mind,  and  then  soberly 
judge,  whether  they  be  not  delightful  1  And  if  so,  when 
there  is  an  actual  sense  of  pleasure  and  sweetness  in  the 
communicated  power,  and  m  the  practice  of  them,  why  is 
not  this  delighting  in  Gkxi  ?  Admit  that  he  i^  not-actually 
thought  on  m  some  of  these  exercises;  as  when  I  freely 
forgive  a  wrong[,  or  relieve  a  distressed  person,  or  right  a 
wronged  one;  if  yet  I  do  these'  thinp?,  from  the  raBical 
principle  of  the  love  of  God  deeply  settFed  in  my  soul, 
and  with  a  sensible  delight  accompanying  my  act,  and  the 
disposition  I  find  in  mine  heart  thereunto;  here  is  liot, 
'tis  true,  the  very  act  of  delisting  in  God^  formally  termi- 
nated upon  him  as  the  Object ;  but  it  is  he  that  gives 
me  this  delight,  and  is  the  material  Object  (as  well  as 
Anthor)  of  it.  The  communication  is  from  him,  whereby 
1  am  deliffhted,  and  enabled  to  do  the  things  that  are  fur- 
ther deligntfhl.  As  if  I  converse  with  an  excellent  person, 
my  intimate  friend,  who  is  at  this  time  incognito,  and  by 
a  disginse  conceals  himself  from  me,  or  I  through  my  for- 
getfluness  or  inadvertency  have  no  present  Uwughts  of  this 
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person;  but  I  hear  hit  pleasant  discourse,  and  am  much  Hr 
ken  with  it,  and  the  person  on  the  account  of  it :  it  is  my 
friend  that  I  delighted  in  all  this  while  though  I  knew  it  not. 
3.  And  what  fault  can  I  find  In  the  matter  that  dime 
delight  thus  runs  and  spreads  itself  through  the  whole 
business  of  religion,  and  all  the  affhirs  whereon  it  hath  any 
influence''?  b  this  the  worse  or  the  better  %  Have  I  any 
cause  to  quarrel  at  this  ?  Sure  I  have  not  But  if  I  have 
not  such  adtual  thoughts  of  God,  as  may  nve  me  the  ad- 
yantage  of  terminating  my  delight  more  directly  on  khn, 
that  may  be,,  very  much,  my  own  fault 
^  '4..  And  what  is  that  an  absurdity,  that  under  the  name  of 
delighting  in  God,  the  several  acts  and  exercises  of  rdigion 
besMes  should  be  comprehended  1  How  often  in  Scripture 
are  other  (no  more  eminent) parts  of  religionput  for  the 
whole.  The  knowledge  6f  God,  calling  upon  Clod,  the  fear 
of  God,  &c.  How  commonly  are  these  acknowledged  to 
,be  paraphrases  of  neligion !  And  shall  I  not  add,  the  Uvt 
of  God  %  that  most  authentic  and  owned  Mammary  of  all 
practical  religion,  and- which  ought  to  influence  all  oar 
actions.  And  then  how  far  are  we  from  our  mark  1  What 
is  the  difference  between  IbvipeGod,  and  delighting  in  himl 
But  I  moreover  add,  that  delight  itself  in  him,  cannot  but 
be  so  taken  in  that  sharp  passage ;  (though  misapplied  to 
the  person  of  whom  it  was  meant ;)  for  Job  hath  said,  what 
profit  is  it  that  a  man  should  delight  himself  with  God,r 
u  e.  or  be  religiousl  It  fitly  enough  signifies  religion,  as 
thus  modified  or  qualified,  vi^.  as  having  this  onaiitT 
belonging  to  it,  that  it  is  delightfhl,  or  Lmctuied  with 
delight  in  God.  But  this  (so  large)  is  not  the  only  sense, 
as  we  have  said,  wherein  we  are  to  take  delighting  in  God. 
And  ^hen  any  part  of  religion  casts  its  name  upon  the 
whole,  it  ti^ouui  oe  very  unreasonable  to  exclude  the  part 
from  which  the  denommation  is  taken,  or  not  to  make  tliat 
ehe  principal  thing  there  meant  We  therefore  proceed  to 
speak, 

3.  Of  the  iQore  explicit  delight  in  God :  and  shall  therein 
consider,—-xhe  nature  and  modification  of  it. 

1.  Its  nature ;  whiqh  from  what  hath  been  said  of  delight 
in  the  ^neral,  with  the  addition  of  holiness  thereto,  (which 
is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  detennining'the  act  or  faculty 
to  which  it  adheres  towards  God,)  may  be  conceived  thus,— 
That  it  is  the  acquiescence  or.  rest  of  the  soul  in  Gk)d,  bya 
saCisfiedness  of  will  in  him,  as  the  best  and  most  exceHent 
good.  That  it  be  the, rest  of  the  soul,  belongs  to  its  general 
nature.  And  so  doth  the  mentioned  kind  of  reft-,  more  dfr 
tingnishingly,  by  th^  will's  satiftfiedness  in' him,  because  the 
soul  may  pe  also  said  to  rest  satisfied  (in  respect  of  another 
•faculty)  by  the  mere  knowledge  of  truth ;  but  this  snnposes 
so  mucn  cf  that  ateo  as  is  necessa^.  And  becaidse  the  acts 
of  the  understanding  are  subservient  and  in  order  to  those 
of  the  will,  in  the  soul's  phlrsdit  of  a  delightfhl  good; 
which  is  so  far  attained  as  it  actually  delights  therein; 
therefore  this  may  more  simply  be  called  the  rest  of  the 
wholesoal,  whereas  that  other  is  its  rest  but  in  some  respect 
only :  especially  when  we  add,  as  in  the  best  and  most 
excellent  good ;  for  this  signifies  the  good  wherein  il  restt 
10  be  ultimate,  imd  its  last  end,  the  very  period  of  its  pur- 
suits, beyond  which  it  neither  needs  nor  desires  to  go  fur- 
ther, vi^.  as  to  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  good  which  it  o 
now  intent  upon ;  though  it  still  4esire  more  of  the  same, 
till  there  be  no  place  left  for  further  desire,  but  it  wholly 
cease  end  end  in  fViU  satisfaction.  And  that  wejnay 
speak  somewhat  morer  particularly  of  this  rest  in  God ;  tf 
supposes,  * 

1.  Knowledge  of  him.  That  the  soul  be  well  fhrmshed 
with  such*  conceptions  of  his  nature  and  attributes,  as  that 
it^  may  be  truly  ^d  to  be  himself  it  delights  ip,  and  not 
another  thing;  riot  an  idol  of  its  own  fancjr,  and  ▼Wchite 
imagination  hath  created  and  set  up  to  it  instead  of  God. 
Therefoi;e  his  o^  representation  of  himself  must  be  our 
m^asute ;  which  being  forsaken,  or  not  so  dilipntly  attend- 
ed to,  he  is  either  by  some  misrepresented,  uiccording  « 
their  own  corrupt  hearts  do  suggest  impure  thouebts,)  ana 
made  altogether  such  a  one  as  theniselves,  and  such  m 
cannot  be  the  object  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  delight;  or  of 
otfier^  (as  their  guilt  and  fear  do  suggest  to  them  blacJC 
and  direful  thoughts  of  him)  rendered  such  as  that  he  can- 
not be  the  object  of  any  delight  at  all. 
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9.  It  supposes  ikctofd  thoughts  of  him;  "Mj  soul  shall 
be  satisfiea  jas  with  marrow  a&d  fatness,  when  I  remem- 
ber  thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night 
watches.*'* 

3.  A  pleasedness  with  e^en  th^  first  view  or  apprel\en- 
aionof  nim;  whkh  is  most  essential  to  any  love  to  him, 
and  whieh  gives  rise  to  any  motion  of, 

4.  Desire  directed  towards  lum.  noon  the  apprehension 
that  somewhat  is  ahsent,  either  of  what  is  dne  to  him,  or 
ladring  to  ooiselves  from  him. 

5.  It  includes  the  satisfaction  or  repose  itself  which  the 
soul  hath,  so  far  as  it  finds  its  desire  answered  in  the  one 
Icmd  or  the  other.  Where  we  most  more  distinctlv  know, 
that  the  delight  taken  in  him,  is  according  as  the  desire  is 
Which  woru  towards  him,  and  that  as  our  iove  to  him  is : 
n9w  we  love  him  either  for.  himself,  or  for  oar  ownselves. 

For  kimtelff  altimately,  so  as  that  onr  love  periods  in 
him,  and  stays  there,(Vur.  on  him,  as  good  in  himself. 

For  owselvesf  as  when  o\ir  love  to  him  returns  upon 
ourselves,  apprehending  a  goodness  in  him  which  is  suit- 
able for  our  enjoymenL  Loving  liim  in  the /ormer  w^y, 
We  desire  all  may,  be  ascribed  and  riven  to  him,  that  pos- 
sibly may  or  can.  And  becaose  we  Know  him  to  be  every 
way  perfect  am^d  full,  and  that  nothing'  can  be  added  to 
him  of  real  perfection,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  given 
him  besides  external  honour  and  acknowledgments,  we 
therefore  desire  these  may  be  universally  rendered  him  to 
the  very  uttermost  And  as  fa):  as  we  find  him  worthily 
glorified:  admired,  an4  had  in  honour,  so  far  we'have  de- 
light in  (or  in  reference  to)  him  *,  ponsistinr  in. the  eratifi- 
cation  or  that  desire.  Lovmg  him  ih  the  nCAeriMiy, (which 
also  we  are  not  only  allowed,'but  obliged  to  do,  in  contra- 
distinction to  all  creature  good,)  we  desire  bis  nearer  pre- 
sence and  converse,  more  full  communications  of^his 
light,  grace,  and  consolations.  And  are.delighted  accord-? 
inff  as  we  find  such  desire  is  answered  unto  us. 

6.  The  form  of  expression  used  in  the  text,  implies  also 
a  stirring  up  oubelves,  and  the  use  of  endeavours  with 
onr  own  hearts,  to  fomentj  heighten,  and  raisd  oor  own 
delight  The  conjugation  (as  it  is  thought  fit  to  be  called) 
into  which  the  word  is  put,  importing,  by  a  peculiarity  of 
expressiveness  belonging  to  the  sacred  language,  action 
upon  one-self;  which  mu?t  also  be  understock  to  have  the 
same  force,  in  reference  to  that  former  tense  of  delighting 
an  God ;  tlmt  is,  that  we  put  ourselves  upon  those  acts  and 
exercises  whereunt^  sqch  delight  is  adjoined.  These  things 
are  now  more  cursorily  mentioned,  because  there  will  be 
occasion  more  at  large-to  insist  on  them  in  the  discourse 
of'thejpractice  of  this  duty,  reserved  to  the  Second  Part. 

Sl  We  now  proceed  to  the  modifi6a,tiOn  of  this  delight 
in  God^  or  the  right  manner  or  measure  of  it.  Coqcem- 
ing  which  it  is  apparent  in  the  general,  it  can  be  no  fur- 
ther right  than  as  it  is  agreeable  to  its  object.  ^  That  our 
delight  should  ever  be  adequate,  or  of  a  measure  equal  to 
it,  is  plainly  impossible ;  but  it  must  he  some  Way  suitable, 
or  must  bear  proportion  to  it  I  shall  here  mention  but 
two  (and  those  very  eminent)  respects  wherein  it  niust  do 
80 ;  viz.  in  respect  of  the  excellency  and  the  permanency 
of  the  ceod  to  be  delighted  in. 

1.  The  exeellencf  of  it  ^Inasmuch  as.it  is  the  best  and 
highest  good,  it  plainly  challenges  our  highest  delight. 
That  is,  the  highest  delight  nmpZy,  which  our  natures  are 
capable  of,  is  most  apfwrently  due  to  the  blessed  God, even- 
by  the  law  of  nature  itself,  resulting  from  oor  natures, 're- 
ferred unto  his.-  And  as  the  case  stands  under  the  Go^}et, 
the  highest  delight  cappar^ihely,  i.  e.  higher  than  we  take 
in  any  Aing  else ;  nothinjir  must  be  so  much  delighted  in 
as  he.  We  do  pot  otherwise  delight  in  him  as  God,  which 
is  one  way  of  glorifying  him.  And  'tis  part  of  the  apos- 
tle's charge  unon  the  PA^au  world,  that  knowing  him  to 
be  God,  they  aid  not  glorify  him  as  God. 

If  we  make  the  comparison  between  him  and  all  the 
Bood  things  of  this  world,  the  matter  is  out  of  question. 
It  is  the  sense  of  holy  souls,  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
theel  and  whom  can  I  desire  on  earth  besides  theeU 
When  others  say.  Who  will  show  lis  any  good  1  they  say. 
Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance.!  And 
thereby  he  pntsgmdness  into  their  hearts,  m^re  than  when 


com  and  wine  increase.  And  whosoever  love  not  Christ 
more  than  father^  mother,  wife,  child ;  yea,  and  their  own 
lives,  cannot  be  his  disciples.k  Their  present  worldly 
life,  if  put  in  the  balance,  ne  must  outweigh. 

And  if  we  put  the  comparison  between  our  spiritual, 
eternal  life  and  him  *,  thoi^h  he  and  that  can  never  be  in 
opposition,  (as  there  may  be  often  an  opposition  between 
him  and  this  present  lire,  so  that  the  one  is  often  quitted 
for  the  other,)  yet  neither  is  there  a  co-ordination,  but  the 
less  worthy  nnist  be  subordinate  to  the  more  worthy.  We 
are  to  desire  the  enjoyment  of  him  for  his  own  glonr.  And 
yet  here  is  a  Strange  and  admirable  complication  of  these 
with  6ne  another.  For  if  we  enjoy,  him,  delight  and  rest 
in  him  as  onr  best  and  most  satisfying  good,  we  thereb)- 
glorify  him  as  God.  We  give  him'  practically  highest  ac- 
knowledgments, we  confess  him  the  most  excellent  one. 
'Tis  his  gloiy  to  be  the  last  term  of  &11  desires,  and  beyond 
which  no  reasonable  desjre  can  go  fbrther.-  And  if  we 
seek  and  desire  his  gloiy  supremely,  sincerely,  and  really 
bevond  and  abdve  all  things ;  when  he  is  so  glorified  to 
the  uttermost,  or  we  hre  assured  he  wUl  be;  onr  highest 
desire  is  .so  far  satisfied,  afid  that  turns  to,  or  is,  our  own 
contentment.  So  that  by'ho:^  much  more  simply  and  sin- 
cer/^ly  we  p^ss  fW>m  ana  gO  OtK  of  ourselves;  so  much  the 
more  certainly  vr6  find  our  own  satisfaction,  rest,  and  full 
blessedness  in  him.  As.  it  is  impossiUe  the  soul  that  loves 
him  above  itself,  can  be  fully  happy  while  he  hath  not  his 
fUU  glory ;  so  it  is  for  the  same  reason  equisdly  impossible, 
but  it  must  be  so  when  he  hath. 

S.  Our  delight  most  be  shitable  to  the  object  (the  good 
to  be  delighted  in).  n 

In  respect  of  the  permanencw  of  it,  this  is  the  most  du- 
rable and  lasting  good.  In  this  blessed  object  thexefi>rc 
we  arc  to  rejoice  evermoffci  As  in  the  inatter  of  trust,  we 
are  k'equired  to  trust  in  the  Lord  for  ever,  becaose  in  the 
LordJehovah  is  everlasting  strength  »  Everlasting  strength 
gives  sufficient  ground  for  everlfisting  trust.  So  it  is  in 
th^'  maitter  of  delight.  A  permaxient,  everlasting  excellency 
is  not  answered,  but  by  a  continual  and  everlasting  delight. 
Therefore,  isit  most  justly  said.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway ; 
and  again  I  say  imto  you  rejoice ;»  alway,  and  still  on.  If 
through  a  Ion ^  tract  of  time  you  have  been  constantly  al- 
way rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  be^' again,  I,  a«tin,  say  to  you 
rejoice ;  or  rather,  never  give  oVer.  The  object  will  war- 
rant aiid  jnstify  the  acf,  let  it  be  drawn  forth  to  never  so 
Xast  a  length  of  time.  Yon  will  still  find  a  continual 
spring,  unexhausted  fulness,  a  fountain  never  to  be  drawn 
ory.  There  will  never  be  cause  of  Aversion  with  this  pre- 
tence, ^hat  now  this  object  wUl  yield  no  more ;  it  is  drain- 
ed to  the  uttermost, .  and  is  now  become  an  empty  and 
gqstless  thing.  With  other  things  it  may  be  so ;  and  there- 
fore our  delight  doth  not  answer  the  natures  of  such  things, 
but  when  we  rejoice  in  them  as  if  we  rejoiced.  not,o  they 
are  as  if  they  were  not.  All  the  things  of  this  world  are 
so.  For  even  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away  ;p  as 
it  is  afterwards  added,  Therefore  no  delight  can  fatly  be 
taken. in  them,  but  what  is  volatile  and  unfixed  as  they 
are;  lest  otherwise  it  overreach,^ and  run  beyond  its  ob- 
ject. .  And  how  absurd  and  vain  Is  it  to  have  oiir  hearts 
set  upon  thai  which  is  not,  that  takes  wing,  and.  leaves  as 
in  the  dirt!  This  object  of  delight  is  the  **l  am, yesterday 
and  to-day  the  safne,  and  for-ever;  without  variableness 
and  shadow  of  change."  Therefore  the  nature  of  it  can- 
not allow  us  a  reason;  wherefore,  if  we  be  delighted 
therein' yesterday,  we  should  not  to-day ;  or  if  to-day,  why 
not  to-morrow,  and  so  on  to  for  ever.  Whence  then  we 
may  see  no  one  can  say  he  hath  answered  the  import  of 
this  exhortation, "  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,"  by  having 
delighted  in  him  at  some  time.  It  is  continual,  as  well  as 
highest,  deUght  we  are  here  called  to.  We  see  then  thus 
fhr  what  we  are  called  to  when  we  are  here  directed  to  de- 
list ourselves  in  the  Lord. 

\  We  are  next  to  show  how  we  are  called  to  it  And 
the  mattef  itself  will  answer  the  inquiry.  We  are  called 
to  it,  according  to  what^  itself;  it  is.  Now  it  is  both  a 
pri^ege  and  a  duty.  We  are  therefore  called  to  it,  aai 
accordingly  are  to  understand  the  words, 

1.  By  way  of  gracious  invitation  io  partake  of  a  priv.- 
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lege  which  ottr  blessed  Lord  would  have  ns  share  and  he 
happy  in ;  no  longer  to  spend  ourselves  in  anxious  pur- 
suits and  vain  expectations  of  rest  where  it  is  not  to  be 
found ;  but  that  we  retire  ourselves  to  him  in  whom  we 
shall  be  sure  to  find  it.  Pity  and  mercy  invite  here  to 
place  our  delight,  and  take  up  our  rest.  Axkd  concerning 
this,  there  is  no  question  or  imaginable  doubt. 

S.  By  way  of  authoritative  command.  For  we  must 
know,  that  delight  in  Ood  is  tp  be  consideredHot  only  un- 
der the  notion  of  a  privilege  unto  which  we  may  esteem 
ourselves  entitled ;  out  also  of  a  duty  whereto  we  are  most 
indispensably  obliged.  This  is  a  thing  (not  so  much  not 
understood,  as)  not  considered  and  seriously  thought  on, 
by  very  many ;  and  the  not-considering  it  proves  no  small 
disadvantage  to  the  life  of  religion.  It  occurs  to  very 
many,  more  familiarly,  under  the  notion  of  a-  high  fovpur, 
and  a  great  vouchsafement;  (as  injoleed  it  is.)  that  Ood  will 
allow  any  of  the  sons^  of  men  to  place  their  deiights4n  him- 
self; but  they  (at  least  seem  to)  think  it's  only  the  privi- 
lege of  some  special  favourites;  of  whom,  tiecause  they 
perhaps  are  conscious  they  have  no  cause  to  reckon  them- 
selves, they  are  therefojre  secure  in  the  neglect  of  it.  And 
thus  is  the  pretoice  of  modesty  and  humility  very  oAen 
made  an  umbrage  and  sheitec  to  the  vilecamuity  or  many 
a  heart ;  and  a  want  of' fitness  is  pretended  and  cherished 
at  the  same  time,  as  an  excuse ;  tnat  whereas  they  do  not 
delight  in  Gkxl,  they  neveV  may :  for  he  that  is  uqfit  to-day, 
and  never  therewithal  applies  himself  with  seriousness  to 
the  endeavour  of  becoming  fit,  is  likely  to  be  more  unfit  to- 
morrow, and  so  be  as  much  excused  always  as  now ;  and 
by  the  same  means  at  length  excuse  nimself  from  being 
happy ;  but  never  from  havihg*  been  the  author  of  his  xfwu 
misery.  But  what  is  it  indeed  no  duty  to  love  QodS  Is 
that  become  no  duty  which  is  the  very  sum  and  compre^ 
hension  of  all  duties  1  oi*  can  they  be  said  to  love  him,  that 
take  no  pleasure  in  him,  that  is,  to  love  him  without  loving 
him  1  It  is  indeed  wonderful  grace  that  there  should  be 
such  a  contexture  of  our  happiness  and  duty ;  that,  by  the 
same  thing  wherein  we  are  (M>edient,  we  also  become  im- 
mediately^, in  the  same  degree,  blessed.  And  that  the  law 
of  God  in  this  case  hath  tbi?  verylfaiport,  an  oWigation 
upon  us  to  blessedness.  But  in  the  meantime  we  should 
not  fojget  that  God's  authority  and'honour  are  concerned 
herein,  as  it  is  our  duty ;  as  well  as  our  own  happiness,  as 
it  is  our  privilege,  ana  that  we  carinot  injure  ourselves  in 
this  matter  without  also  robbing  God. 

Delight  in  GK>d  is  a  great  piece  of  homage  to  him,  a 
practical  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign  excellency,  and 
perfect  all-comprehending  goodness.  When  we  retire  fVom 
all  the  world  to  him,  we  confess  him  better  than  all  things 
besides;  that  we  have  none  in  heaven  or  earth  that  we 
esteem  worthy  to  be  compared  with  him.  But  when  our 
hearts  are  averse  to  him,  and  will  not  be  brought  to  de- 
light in  him,  since  there  is  somewhat  in  the  meanwhile 
wherein  we  do  delight,  we  do  as  much  as  say  (yea,  we 
more  significantly  express  it  than  by  saying)  thatwnatever 
that  is,  'tis^better  than  he ;  yea,  thftt  such  a  thing  is|;ood, '' 
and  he  is  not.  For  as  not  believing  him  as  a  denial  of  his 
truth,  the  making  him  a  liar;  not  delighting  in  him  is 
equally  a  denial  of  his  goodness,'  and  consequently  even- 
oralis  Godhead  its^f.  And  since  we  find  the  words  are 
here  laid  down  plainly  in  a  perceptive  forin ;  "  delight  thy- 
self in  the  Lord  ;*'  can  anv  think  themselves,  after  this,  a. 
liberty  to  do  so  or  not  1  'Tis  true  that  they  who  are  in  no 
disposition  hereto  have  somewhat  else  to  do  in  order  to 
that ;  {of  which  .hereafter  ;)'but,  in  the  meantime,  how  for- 
lorn is  their  ctjse,  who  have  nothing  to  excuse  their  sin  by, 
but  sin;  and  ^^ho,  instead  Of  extenuating  their  guilt,  do 
double  it !  Yea,  and  we  are  further  to  consider,  that  it  is 
not  only  comihanded,  by  a  mere  simple  precept,  but  that 
this  precept  hath  its  solemn  sanction ;  and  that  not  only  by 
promise  here  expressly'  annexed,  (of  which  hereafter,)  but 
also  of  implied  threatening;  that  we  shall  not  else  have 
the  desires  of  our  hearts,  but  be  necessarily  unsatisfied, 
and  mii^rable :  which  is  also  in  many  other  places  ex- 
pressed plainly  enough.  Great  penalty  is  due  upon  not 
delighting  in  God,  even  by  the^gospel  constitution  itself; 
which  is  not  so  unrea^nably  formed  to  to  require  more  in 
this  matter,  than  is  suitable  to  the  object  itself;  and  is 
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firamed  so  indulgently  as  td  aoemC  much  less  than  is  pro 
portionable  thereto :  and  yet  within  the  capacity  also  of  a 
reasonable  soul.  So  that,  though  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  doth  plainly  dictate  a  rule,  by  which  this  matter  is 
to  be  estimated  and  judged ;  yet  this  other  rule  gives  con- 
siderable abatement  and  allowance.  That  is,  it  being  con- 
sidered What  the  obkct  claims  and  challenges,  as  by  its  own 
proper  excellency  due  to  it ;  and  what  the^m^'ed  is,  bjits 
own  nature,'  capable  of;  not  only  doth  it  henee  vwu^ 
that  delight  in  God  is  a  duty,  but  that  the  soul  odgbt  to 
rise  to' that  highest  pitch  of  delight  in  -him.  i  e.  unto  the 
highest  the  soul  is  naturally  "caoame  of.  The  very  law  of 
nature,  r^nlting  from  the  reference  and  'comparisoii  of 
our  nature  unto  God's  own,  requires  So  much ;  that  we 
love,  or  delight,  in  him  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  oar 
mind,  with  all  our  might,  and  with  all  our  stren^.  He 
deserves  from  us  our  veiy  uttermost.  Yet  this  is  by  the 
gospel-constitution  required  with  indulgence  and  al»t^ 
naent,  not  as  to  the  matter  required,  but  as  tpthe  manner  of 
requiring  it.  The  matter  required  is  still  the  same,  so  as 
that  the  purest  and  highest  deUght  in  God  doth  not  cease 
to  be  a  duty,  or  any  mdual  defect  thereof  cease  to  be  a 
sin.  The  Gospel  doUi  make  no  change  of  the  natures  of 
things ;  makes'  nothing  cease  to  be  due  to  God  from  us, 
which  the  law  of  nature  made  due ;  nor  renders  anv  defect 
innocent,  which  i^  in  its  own  nature  culpable  and  faoUj. 
Therefore  the  same  pitch  of  delight  in  God  is  still  due  and 
r^uired  that  ever  was ;  but  that  perfection  is  not  (finally 
and  without  relief)  required^in  t(e  same  manner  and  on 
the  s^une  terms  it  was ;  that  is,  it  is  not  by  the  Gosnel  r^ 
quired  under  rem'ediless  penalty,  as  it  was.  .  For  the  lav 
of  nature  (though  it  maae  nol  a  remedy  simply  imposn- 
bleyet,  it)  provided  none,  but  the  Gospel  provides  one. 

Yet  not  so  but  the  same  penalty  also  remains  in  itself 
due  and  deserved,  which  was  beilDre.  For  as  the  GootcI 
takes  not  away  the  dueness  of  any  part  or  degree  of  that 
obedience  which  we  did  owe  to  Goa  naturally,  so'nor  doth 
it  take  away  the  natdral  dueness  of  punishment,  for  ds- 
obedience  in  any  kind  or  degree  of  it.  Only  it  prondtt 
that  (upon  the  very  valuable  consideration  which  it  mate 
known)  it  becomes  to  us  a  remissible  debt,  and  nctmtf 
remitted' to  them  who  come  up  to  the  terms  of  it.  N« 
that  it  .shoul4  be  ii^. itself  no  debt,  for  then  nothing  were 
remitted ;  nor  yet,  when  it  so  provides  for  the  remisswo 
of  defects  in  this  part  of  our  duty,  doth  it  remit  tie  ^ 
stance  of  the  duty  itself,  or  pardon  any  defects  of  it  to  my 
but  such  who  are  found'sincere  in  this,  aswellas  the  other 
parts  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe.  Others,  who  afier 
so  gracious  overtures,  remain  at  their  former  distan^jMfJ 
retain  their  aversion,  enmity,  and  disaflTeclion  to  uofl,« 
more  grievpuslv  (and  most  justly)  threatens  and  pnnisho 
as  implacable :'  and  who  will  upon  no  terms  return  into  a 
state  of  friendship  and  amity  with  their  Maker,  whoB 
they  hated  without  cause,  and  do  now  continue  strangers 
and  enemies  to  him  without  excuse ;  so  that  the  very  blooo 
of  the  reconciling  sacriftce  cries  against'  them.' .  ^  .       , 

And  suriely  since  (as  was  formerly  said)  it  is  God  m 
Christ  that  is  ihecntire  object  of  this  delight  or  lore,  "ce 
a  fearful  penalty  that  is  determined  upon  them  that  do  w      i 
so  place  jt ;  when  it  is  said.  If  any  man  love  not  the  l^ra      | 
Jesus  ChristJet  him  be  Anathema  Maran-atha'  And  vho      | 
also  it  is  said,  Grace  be  upon  all  them  that  do,*  it  is  plunj      | 
implied,  that  the  penalty  belongs  to  all  them  that  do  wj      ^ 
love  him  in  sinterity.  Of  which  sincerity  therefore  otw- 
•]ight  in  God,  (to  keep  within  the  compass  of  oar  n«^ 
theme,)  it  is  necessary  We  be  well  informed ;  as  wc  may « 
from  what  hath  been  said  before;  that  is-l.  That  wed^ 
light  in  him  supremely y  and  above  all  things  else,  w  *^|J 
our  highest  and  deepest  complacency  of  will.   For  i| '- 
hot  necessary  (nor  ordinarily  possible)  that  our  «1»?".^ 
him  should  be  ever  accompanied  with  such  sensible  agio^ 
tion  of  the  corporeal  spints,  as  we  find  in  re^f^^^     j 
merely  sensible  objects.    Which  is  not  essential  to  socn     i 
delight,  but  an  accident  that  follows  union  with  the  booy, 
and  more  frequently,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  '"^^'J!  ,vj. 
pers  of  body  than  others.  But  it  is  necessary  'h^'^'*.-^ 
practical  estimation  of  him,  and  propension  towards  u»i 
as  the  best  and  most  excellent  good;  As  that  we  he  » 
preparation  of  mind  and  heart  to  forego  whatever  can  cow 
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into  any  oompedtioii  with  him  for  bis  sake.  That  though 
we  do  not  thus  delight  in  him  so  mtlch  as  we  should,  yet 
we  do  more  than  in  any  thing '  else.— 5l.  That  we  amiinue 
herein :  that  this  be  the  constant  hal^itual  temper  of  our 
spirixs  tdwards  him :  that  we  cleave  to  him  with  purpose 
of  heart,  as  not  only  the  most  excellent,  but  the  most  per- 
manent, object  of  our  delight :  having  settled  the  resolu- 
tion wiuiouTselves,  "  This  Gkxl  shall  be  our  Gkxl  for  ever, 
and  ever;  he  shall  be  our  Gkxl  and  .guide  eveb  to  the 
death."  t  And  that' there  be  frequent  actual  workings' of 
heart  towards  him,  agreeable  .to  such  a  tem])er,  though 
they  are  hot  so  frequent  as  they  ou|cht.  Which  account 
we  give  of  this  sincerity  of  delight  in  God)  not  to  entou- 
rage any  to  tkke  up  with  the  lowest  degree  of  Uiat  siinceri- 
ty ;  but  thatnpne  may  be  encpurued,  ^opon  their  own  mis- 
take, in  this  matter,  to  take  up  with  any  thing 'short  pf  it ; 
and  that  we.  may  see  whence  to  take  our  rise  in  aiming  at 
the  highest  i>itcn  thereof  And  that  we  may  (understand- 
ing the  highest  intenseness  and  most  constant  exercise  of 
ddiffht  in  God  that  our  natures  are  capable  of,  to'  be'dur 
duty)  understand  also,  that  in  reference  to  our  gradual  de- 
fects and  intermissiohs  herein,  we  ought  to  be  deeply 


humbled,  as  being,  faulty ;  not  unconcerned,  as  thoogh  we 
were  innocent  in  this  regard ;  that  we  need  continual  par- 
don upon  ^ese  accounts ;— that  we  owe  it  to  the  blood  of 
the  Redeemer,  that  such  things  can  be  pardoned ; — that 
we  are  not  to  reckon,  or  ever  to  expect,  that  blood  should 
stand  us  instead,  to  obtain  our  pardon  for  never  delighting 
in  God  sincerely  at  all ;  but  only  (supposing  we  do  it  sin- 
cerely) that  we  do  it  not  perfectly. .  For  most  certainly, 
they  whose  hearts  are  never  turned  to  him  as  their  best 
and  most  soverei|gn  good  or  portion^  and  Ruler  or  Lord ; 
but.do  still  remain  alienated!^  in  their  minds,  and  enemies 
through  wicked  works,  will  perish  notwithstanding.  And 
that  we  might  the  more  distinctly,  tc^ether  with  the  appre- 
hension of  what  we  are  called  t&  in  this  matter,  under- 
stand also  how  we  are  called  to,  t.  e.  not  by  an  invitation 
only,  thaJ^  leaves  us  at  liberty  whether  we  will  or  will  not, 
as  we  think  fit ;  but  by  express  command,  and  that  also 
backed  witk  the  severe  determination  of  most  dreadfill 
penalty  in  case  of  omission.  And  thus  we  have  in  some 
measure  shown  the  import  of  the  direetida  in  the  text, — 
that  we  delight  oursiehres  in  the  Lord. 
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Wb  have  in  the  former  Part  extended  the  meimii^g  of 
the  words^ "  Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,"  bcvond  what 
they  seem  at  first  sight  literally  to  signify:  >6  as  not  to 
unaerstand  them  merely  as  requiring  that  v^ty  single  act 
of  delist  to  be  immediately  and  direetlr'terminated  on 
God  Jumself ;  but  to  take  tiieih  as  compr^nendihg  also  the 
sum  of  all  holy  and  religious  conver5<s  with  God,  t.  e.  as 
it  is  delightful,  or  as  it  is  seasonied  (ikitermineled,  and  as 
it  were  besprinkled)  with  delight ;  ind  upon  the  same  ac- 
count, of  all  our  otner  converse,  ^o  far  as  it  is  influenced 
by  religion.  And  I  doubt  not,  U  such  as  shall  attentively 
have  considered  what  hath  b^en.said,  it  will tbe. thought 
Tery  reasonable  to  take  them  m  that  latitude ;  whereof  the 
Tery  letter  of  the  text  (as jyay  be  alleged  for  ftirther  justir 
fication  hereof)  is  most  my  capable.  For  (as  was  noted 
upon  another  text  whe^  we  have  the  same  phrase)  the 
particle  which  we  reaJin  the  Lord,  hath  not  that  signifi- 
cation alone,  but  si^ifies  also  wtiA,  or  ^,  or  besides^  or 
before,  or  inprtsenc/  of;  as  if  it  had  been  wd,  "  C^e 
and  sit  down  with  God,  retire  thy^lf  to  him,  and  solace 
thyself  in  the  dei^ghts  whicfa^are  to  be  found  in  his  pre- 
sence and  converse,  fn  walking  wilh  him,  and  transacting 
thy  course  as  before  him,  and  in  his  sight."  As  a  man 
may  be  saidA)  delight  himself  with  a  friend  that  puts  him- 
seli  under nis  roof;  and  besides  personal  converse  with 
himself,  t^eely  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  all  the  entertain- 
ments, accommodations,  and  provisions  which  he  is  freely 
willing  to  communicate  with  him,  and  hath  the-  sati^bc- 
tion  mich  a'  sober  person  would  take  in  Observing  the 
rules  and  order  of  a  well-governed  house, 
t  Pi.xfciiL 


According  to  this  divei^e  import  of  the  precept  enjoin- 
ing this  duty,  it  will  he.  requisite  to  speak  oiversely  of  the 
practiee  of  the  duty  itself:  that  is,  that  we  treat  of  the 
practice  and  exercise  of  delight ;— As  a  thing  adherent  to 
the  other  duties  of  religioa;^9.  As  it  is  a  d&mct  duty  of 
itself. 

1.  As  to  the  former,  our  business  will  be  to  treat  of  the 
exercise  of  religion  as  delightful.  Now  religion  is  de- 
lightful naturally  and  in  itself;'  and  makes  a  man's  other 
actions,  even  that  are  not  in  ^emselves  acts  of  religion, 
delightfVil  also,  so  far  as  they  are  governed  and  influenced 
by  it ;  if  that  religion  be  true,  t.  «.  if  it  be  living,  such  as 
proceeds  from  a  principle  of  divinie  life.  Bemg  therefore 
now  to  treat  of  the  practice  of  this  duty,  (whereof  the  ac- 
count hath  been  already  given,)  our  discourse  must  aim 
at  and  endeavour  these  two  thines,  the  former  as  leading 
and  sufaserviient  to  the  latter ; — xnz.  1.  That  we  may  not 
take  up  and  rest,  or  let  our  practice  terminate^  in  a  reli- 
gion which  is  not  naturaUy  and  in  itself  delig^htiul ;— 3. 
That  we  seek  ailer  and  improve  in  that  which  is. 

1.  That  which  is  not  so  we  have  great  reason  not  to  ac- 
quiesce in,  or  be  contented  with,  fol*  it  is  plainly  such  as 
will  not  defray  itself,  or  bear  its  own  charees,  as  hiiving 
only  cumber  and  burden  in  it,  no  use  or  end ;  I  mean  the 
dead  formality  of  religion  onjy.  We  find  it  natural  and 
pleasant  to  carry  about  with  us  our  own  living  body;  but 
who  would  endure  (how  wearisome  and  loathsome  a  task 
were  it !)  to  lug  to  and  fro  a  dead  carcassi  It  will  be  upon 
this  account  needftil  to  insist  in  showing  more  distinct^, 
what  sort  of  religion  it  is,  that  is  in  itself  wholly  imde- 
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IjghtAii)  and  propooftd  some  thingt  to  consideratum  con- 
ceming  it,  that  may  tend  to  beget  a  dislike  of  it,  and  so 
incline  us  to  look  further. 

1.  That  we  may  know  what  we  are  not  to  take  up  with; 
because  our  present  subject  confines  tis  to  this  one  measure 
of  religion,  that  it  be  delightful,  it  will  be  proper  to  limit 
our  discourse  to  this  charucter  only  of  the  relig[ion  we  are 
to  pass  from  ad  vain  and  worthless,  viz.  that  wmch  is  with- 
out delight ;  Which  it  also  will  be  sufficient  to  insist  on  to 
our  present  purpose.  For  since  (as  hath  been  largely 
shown)  the  delightfulness  of  the  religion  which  is  true 
and  living,  is  intrinsical,  and  most  natural  to  it,  'twill 
therefore  oe  certainly  consequent,  that  which  is  not  de- 
lightful is  dead,  and  can  serve  for  nothing. 

And  yet  here  it  will  be  necessary,,  for  caution  to -in- 
sert, 

1.  That  even  such  religibn  as  is  true  and  Jiving,  and 
consequently  in  itself  del^htful,  ^et  may  by  accident 
someumes  not  appear  or  be  thought  so;  because  either 
variety  of  occasions  may  divert  from  minding,  ,or  some 
imbittering  distemper  ot  spirit  m^y  binder,  the  present 
relishing,  of  that  pleasure  Which  is  truly  in  it.  As  a  man 
may  eat  and  feed  on  that  which  is  very  savoury  and  good ; 
ana  yet,  though  his  taste  be  not  vitiated,  but  because  he 
reflects  not,  may  not  every  moment  have  that  present  ap- 
prehension that  it  is  so ;  much  more  if  the  organs  of  taste 
oe  under  a  present  distemper.  But,  if  they  be  npt  so,  any 
one's  asking  him  how  he  likes  that  dish,  (because  that 
occasions  a  more  express  animadversion,)  will  also  draw 
from  him  an  acknowledgment  that  it  is  pleasant  and 
savoury. 

3.  That  a  dead  relijgion  may  be  thought  delightdd ;  and 
through  the  ill  temper  of  the  subject,  a  pleasure  may  be 
apprebeoLded  in  it,  which  doth  not  n^uraUy  arise  from  it ; 
that  is,  the  mere  external  pan  of  religion*  may  be  flexible, 
and  be  accidentallv  perverted- into  a  subserviency  to  some 
purposes  which  religion  of  itself  intends  not,  in  i^espect 
whereof  a  delight  may  injuriously  (p.nd  as  by  a  rape)  be 
taken  in  it,  as  is  said  by  t^e  prophet  of  a  hypocritical  peo- 
ple :  Yet  they  seek  n^e  dauyt  aiid  delight  to  know  my. 
wavs,  as  a  nation  that  did  righteousness ;  they  take  de- 
lignt  in  approaching  to  Qod.  •■  Therefore  that  which  is 
here  intended,  is  not,  that  the  religion  should  be  rejected, 
in  some  present  exercises  whereoi  we  have  not  the  actual 
relish  of  a  present  pleasure ;  (as  that  should  not  be  em- 
braced,  wherein  upon  any  whatsoever  terms  we  find  it ;) 
but  that  which  can  rightfully,  and  upon  just  tfcrms,  afi*prd 
ns  none;  and  which  upon  our  utmost  inquii^  and  search, 
cannot  in  reason  (as  it  is  not  unfit  that  spiritual  reason 
should  be  em^rfoyed  in  making  a  judgnient  what  ma^) 
be  thought  spiritually  delectable.  We  shall  therefore,  itx 
some  particular  heads,  give  a  short  account  of  such  reli- 
gion, as  rationally  cannot  but  be  judged  undeljghtful,  or 
which  hath  not  that  in  it  which  can  vield  pleasure  to  a 
sound  and  well-complexioned  spirit ;  out  that  if  any  be 
taken  therein,  that  very  pleasure  is  so  unnatural  and  out 
of  kind,  as  to  be  the  argument  rather  of  a  disease*  in  the 
subject,  than  of  any  reiu  goodness  in  the  thing  itself 

Whereunto  we  only'premiiselhis  twofold  general  rule, 
whereby  an  undue  and  unnatural  Relight  may  be  estimated 
and  judged  of  . 

1.  That  such  delight  may  be  justly  deemed  unnatural 
which  is  taken  in  anv  thing  besides  and  with  the  neglect 
of  the  proper  use  ana  end  which  it  most  fitly  serves  for. 

^8.  Such  as  is  accompanied  with  a^real  hurt,  greater  than 
the  delight  can  countervail,  or  ais  is  so  far  from  taking  in 
profit  and  benefit  in  conjunction  with  it,  as  that  the  damage 
and  pr^udice  which  it  cannot  recompense,  is  inseparabtb 
from  it ;  which  rules  will  be  the  more  fitly  applicable  to 
the  present  case ;  for  that  (as  hath  been  formerly  observed) 
the  delight  which  accompanies  the  acts  and  exercises  of 
relig^ion,  or  that  flow  fVom  it^  (though  it  be  natural  there- 
to,) yetis  not  the  only  or  chierend  of  those  acts;  but  they 
have  another  n^ore  important  end,  unto  the  prosecution 
whereof  by  such  acts  delight'  is  only  nidherent  •  whence 
the  delight  cannot  bat  be  mo^t  preposterous  and  perverse, 
which  is  taken  in  such  thin^  as  do  either  not  serve  the 
more  principal  design  of  religion ;  or  much  mor**  that  are 
repugnant  aiid  destructive  of  it.  By  these  rules  we  naiy 
a  bt.  hrili.  1  b  i  Tim.  vL  a 


fdainly  see  what  delij^t  in  th«  faetal  is  to  be  aoeonated 

undue.  As  by  the  former  role  we  woeld  justly  reckon 
that  an  undue  delijg[ht  which  a  n;ian  should  take  in  food, 
if  he  only  please  himself  with  the  lookxag  on  the  band- 
come  garnishing  of  the  dishes,  which  he  loatbs  in  the 
meantime  and  ref^ises  to  taste,  or  which  a  covetoos  miser 
takes  in  having  wealth  hoarded  up,  which  he  is  pleued 
often  to- view  and  cannot  endure  to  use.  And  by  the  latter, 
that  were  most  irrational  delight,  which  in  a  ftrtr  one 
should  take  in  gratifying  hU  distempered  appetite,  where- 
by he  doth  not  so  much  relieve  nature  as  feed  his  diseaie. 
'  And  so  we  may  say,  that  religion  is  undelighlfh],  i  i. 
not  duly  delightfhl, 

1.  Which  consist^  wholly  in  revolving  in  one's  own 
mind  the  notions  that  beloqg  to  religion,  without  eitlwr 
the  experience  or  the  desi)^  and  expectati^  of  having  the 
heart  and  conversation  formed  according  to  them.  So  the 
case  is  with  such  as  content,  then^selves  to  yieldv  the  prin- 
ciples of  relijfion  tru^,  and  behpki  with  'a  notional  assent 
and  approbation  thecon^exion  and  iigreement  of  one  thine 
with  another ;  but  do  never  consider  .the  tendency  aail 
aim  of  the  whole ;  'or  that  the  tnjrlh  of  the  gOspel  is  the 
doctrine  that  is  accordinje  to  godliness ;  b  6r  such  as  is 
pursuant  to  the  design  of  makmg  men  rodly ;  of  trans- 
forming them  into  the  imaee  of  God,  and  framing  them 
to  an. entire  subjection  to  nis  holy  and  acceptable  will; 
that  bethink  not  themselves  the  truth  is  never  learned  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  except  it  be  to  the  renewing  the  spirit  of  the 
mind,  the  putting  off*  the  old  man,  and  the  patting  on  of 
the  new.«  When  this  }s  never  considered,  but  men  do 
only  ki^ow,  that  they^  may  know ;  and  are  never  concerned 
further  about  the  ^re^t  things  of  Ood.  than  only  to  take 
notice  that  such  things  .there  are  offered  to  their  view  which 
carry  with  them  tibe  appearance  of  truth,  but  mind  them 
no  more  than  the  affairs  of  Eutopia,  or  the  world  in  the 
moon ;  what  delight  is  taken  in  this 'knowledge  is  sorely 
most  perverse.  There  is  a  pleasure  indeed  inlmowiog 
things,  and  in  apprehending  the  coherence  of  one  troth 
with  another ;  but  he  that  shall  aUow  himself  to  specnlate 
only  about  things  wherein  his  lif]e  is  concerned,  and  sbaQ 
entertain  himself  wi^h  delight  in  a^tating  in  his  mind 
certain  curious  general  notions  concerning  a  disease  or  a 
crime  that  threatens  him  with  present  death,  or  what  might 
be  a  remedy  ojr  defence  in  such  a  case,  without  any  thooght 
of  applying  such  things  to  his  oiini  case,  or  that  the  caie 
Is  his  own,  one  may  say  of  such  pleasure.  It  is  ttad ;  or  of 
this  delight.  What  doth  it  1  Or  lie  that  only  surfeits  his 
ev«  with  beholding  the  food  he  is  to  live  by^  and  who  in 
tne  meantime  laiiguishes  in  the  want  of  appetite,  and  a 
sicjcly  Ipa^hing  of  his  proper  nutriment ;  sureiv  such  a  (AC 
hath  a  pleasAre  that  no,  sober  m'ali  would  think  worth  the 
havihg. 

Ana  the  more  any  one  doth,  only  notionaUy  know  in  the 
mktters  of  rrtigion,  so  as  that  the  temper  of'^his  spirit  re- 
mains altogether  unsuitable  and  opposite  to  the  design  and 
tendency  of  the  \hings.  known,  tne  more  he  hath  lyiog 
ready  to  come  in  jbdgment  against  him ;  and  if  therefore 
he  cotiht  the  things  ^txceUent  which  he  knows,  and  onlf 
please  himself  with.  tAs  own  knowledge  of  them,  'tis  hat 
a  like  case  as  if  a  man  should  be  •  much  delighted  to  be 
hold  his  own  condemnation  written  in  a  fair  iuid  branti/ai 
hand;  or,' as  if  one  should  be  pleased  with  the  glittehnx 
of  tha^  sword  which  is  directed  against  his  own  heart,  and 
ipust  be  the  present  iiistrument  of  death  to  him :  and  so 
little  pleasant  is  the  case  of  su^h  a  person  in  itself,  who 
thus  satisfies  his  own  curiosity,  'with'  the  concernments  of 
eternal  life  and  death,  that  any  serious  person  woold 
tremble  on  his  behalf,  at  that  wherein  he  takes  pleasvrp, 
and  apprehend  just  horror  in  that  state  of  the  case  whence 
he  draws  matter  of  delight. 

3.  *Tisyetamore  insipfd  and  gustlesa  religion  which 
too  many  place  in  some  peculiar  opinions,  that  are  either 
^alse,  and  contrary  to  religion,  or  doubtful,  and  cumber- 
some to  it,  or  litfle  and  inconsiderable,  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly alien  to  it,  and  impertinent.  For  if  that  religion  only 
be  truly  delightful  which  hath  a  vital  influence  on  "the  bean 
and  practice,  as  that  must  needs  be  indelectable,  which  is 
only  so  notionaUy  conversant  about  t^e  greatest  truths,  as 
that  it  hath  no  such  influence ;  much  more  is  that  so,  which 
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JB  80  irhottjr  eGQTanant  aboat  mum  either  opposite  or 
irrelative  hereto,  as  that  it  can  have  none.  It  nrast  here 
be  acknowledged  that  some  doctrines,  not  only  not  reveal- 
ed in  the  word  of  Gkxl,  but  which  are  contrary  thereto, 
may  (being  thought  true)  occasion  the  excitation  of  some 
inward  aroction,  and  have  an  indirect  influence  to  the 're- 
gulating of  practice  also,  so  ss  to  repress  some  josser 
enormities:  as  the  false  motions  of  pagans  concemmg  the 
Deity,  which  have  led  theM  to  idolatry^  have  strack  their 
minds  with  a  certain  land  of  reverence  of  invisible  pow- 
ers, and  perhaps  rendered  some  more  sober  and  less  vi- 
cious than  had  they  been  destitnte  of  all  religions  sentl- 
ments.  And  yet  the  good  which  hath  hence  ensncid.  is  not 
to  be  referred  to  the  pcaticnl^r  principles  of  idolatry,  which 
were  false;  but  the  more  general  princijiles of  reli^on,' 
whieh  were  trae.  Yea,  aind  thoogh  such  false  principles 
viewed  alone,  and  by  themselves,  may  possibly  infer  some- 
what  of  good ;  yet  that  is  by  accident  only,  and'throajgh 
the  shortHBightedness  and  ignorance  of  them  with  whom 
they  Main ;  who,  if  they  did  consider,  their  incoherence 
with  other  oonimon' notions  a^d  principles  most  certainly 
tme,  would  receive  by  them  (if  thonnit  the  only  princi- 
ples of  religion)  so  much  the  greater  hurt,  ^and  become  so 
much  the  taiore  hopelessly  and  incurably .  wicked.  As 
most  manifestly  the  principles  i^ch  (looked  upon  by 
themselves)  while  they  are  reckoned  true,  do  lead  to  idol- 
atry, ehd  consequently,  by  that  mistake  onlv,  to  some.re- 
ligion ;  do  yet^  being  reaJly  false,  lead  to  atneism,  and  of 
themselves  tend  to  si^vert  and  destroy  all  religion. 
Therefore  such  doctrines  as  cohere  niot  with  the  general 
firame  of  truth,  whatever  their  particular  aspect  may  be, 
considered  apart  and  by  themselves,  are  yet  m  their  natu- 
ral tendency  opposite  and  destructive  to  the  true  desiffi  of 
reUgicA,  and  tne  pleasure  which  they  can  any  way  lulbrd, 
is  only  stolen  ana  vain ;  such  as  a/.p^Bson  takes  in  swal- 
lowing a  potion  that  is  pleasant,  .but  which,  if  it  perform 
what  belong  to  it,  he  most  with  many  a  sickly  qualm  re^ 
fimd  and  disgorge  back  again. 

We  also  acknowledge  some  truths  of  less  importance 
may  be  said  to  concern  pnu^tice,  though  not  so  immediately. 
Nor  is  it  therefore  the  design  of  this- discourse  to  derogate 
from  any  such,  that  are  of  apparently  divine  revelation  or 
institution;  which,  however  they  justly  be  reckoned  less 
than  some  other  tnings,  yet  for  that  very  teason  as  they 
are  revetded  by,  (9od  tor  such  an  end,  are  by  no  meui^  to 
be  esteemed  little,  or  inconsiderable  <  be  their  subserviency 
to  Uie  gr^  design  of  relig[ion  nevef  so  remote.  Upon  the 
account  of  which  subserviency,  they  are  also  to-  be  esteem- 
ed delectable,  that  is,  in  pi^portion  thereto^,  but  when 
they  are  So  esteemed  beyond  that  proportion ,-ahd.  are- ex- 
alted into  an  undue  preierenee  to  fneir  very  end  itself ;  .«o 
ae  tl^at,  in  comparison  of  them,  the  great  thmffs  of  religion 
are  reckoned  low,  fiigid,  sapl^s  things ;  when  men  set 

heir  hearts  uppn  them' abstractly,  and  without  considera- 
i  on  of  their  reference  and  usefulness  to  the  greater  things 
c  f  religion ;  the  deliffht  that  is  so  taken  in  them^  argues  but 
the  di^ase  of  the  nund  that  lakes  it,.and  so  great  a  degree 
of  dotage,  that  a  serious  person  would  bonder  how  men-can 
please  tnemselves  with  such  matters,  without  considering, 
and  with  the  neglect  of  so  great  things  they  have  relation  to. 
3.  And  hither  is.  to  be  refierred  the  much  le^  rational 
pleasure  which  is  taken  by  some  in  .the  mere  dress  where* 
with  such  notions  and  opmions  mav.  be  artificially  clothed 
by  themselves  or  others ;  rhetorical  flourishes,  a  set  of  fine 
words,  handsome  Xuulences  and  periods,  fanciful  represen- 
tations, little  tricks  and  pieces  of  wit,  and  (which  cannot 
pretend  so  high)  pitiful  auibbles  apd  ginglesy'in  versions  of 
sentences,  the  .pedanti<?  rhyming  of  words,  vea,  and  an  af- 
fected tone,  or  even  a  great  noise,  things  that  are  neither 
cumble  of  gratifyiiTg  the  Christian  nor  the  man ;  without 
which  even  the  meet  important  weighty  matters  do  tO'So 
squeamish  stomachs  seem  gustless  and  unsavoury,  and  are 
reckoned  dull  and  fiat  thing^.  And  most  pkuh  it  is,  (though 
it  is  not  strange,  that  so  trming  minds  should  impose  upon 
themselves  by  so  thin  a  sophism,)  that  such  are  m  a  gredt 
mistake,  whose  delight  being  Wholly  taken  up  in  these 
trifles,  do  hereupon  think  they  taste  the  delights  of  religion ; 
for  these  are  nothing  of  it,  are  found  about  it  only  accijden- 

ally  i  and  by  a  most  happy  accident  too,  as  iU  (for  the  niost 
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of  these  things)  agreeing  to  it  and  no  more  becoming  it  than 
a  fool's  coat  doth  a  prudent  grave  person ;  and  the  best  of 
them  agreeing  to  it  but  in  ccmimon  with  -any  thing  else, 
about  which  such  futs  may  be  used ;  so  that  they  are  no 
way  any  thing  of  it,  or  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  it,  than 
to  any  theme  or.  subject  besides,  unto  whion  such  orna- 
ments (as  they  are  thought)  can  be  added.  How  misera- 
bly therefore  do  they  cheat  themselves,,  who,  because  they 
hear  with  pleasure  a  discourse  upon  some  head-  of  religion 
thus  ganiished,  according  to  their  idle  trifling  humour; 
and  because  they  are  taken  with  ,the  contrivance  of  some 
sentences,  or  affected  with  the  loudne^  of  the  voice,  or 
have  their  imagination  tickled  with  some  fantastical  iUoa- 
trations ;  presently  conclude  themsefves  to  be  in  a  religious 
transport,  when  the'things  that  haycpleased  them  have  no 
afiinity  or  alliance  witn  religion,  befall  to  it  but  by  chance, 
and  are  in  themselves  things  quite  of  andther  country  t 
.  4.  Of  the  like  strain  is  me  religion  that  is  made  up  all 
of  talk.  And  such  like  are  that  sort  of  persons,  who  love 
to  discourse  of  those  great  things  of  God  whifrewith  it  was 
never  their  desi^  or  aim  to  have  their  hearts  stamped,  or 
their  lives  commanded  and  governed;  who  invert  that 
which  was  the'ancient  glory  of  the  Christian  church, "  We 
do  not  speak  mat  things,  but  live  them."  And  are  pleas- 
ed with  only  Uie  noise  bf  their  own  (most  commonly  insig- 
nificai^t  Senseless)  wqrds;  unto  'v^hom  how  ungriUefui  a 
relish  would  thai  precept  havfe, "  Be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to 
roeak  t"  And  how  much  to  be  regretted  a  thing  is  it,  that 
the  delights  of  practical  living,  reygipn  should  be  so  lost, 
and  vanish  into  a  mere  Up-labourl  Things  of  this  nature 
are  to  be  estimated  bv  their  end.  and  the  temper  of  spirit 
which  accompanies  tnem ;  which  unto  a  serious  and  pru- 
dent observer,  are  commonly  very  discernible  and  easy  to- 
be  distinguished.  It's  an  amiable,  lovely  thing  to  behold 
those  that  are  intent  upon  the  great  business  of  religion 
themseltres,  provokifllg  Others  luso  with  serious  gravity 
unto  love  and  good  works.  And  it  will  ever  stand  as  a 
monumental  diaractet  of  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  that 
they  spake  often  one  to  anotherd  upon  this  account.  But 
the  pretence  of  this  is  odious,  when  the  thing  designed  is 
nothing  but  self-recommtedation,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
pretenders  is  visibly  vain  and  empty :  and  when  it  is  i^)- 
parent  they  take  delignt,  nqt  in  tne  things  they  speak  of, 
out  only  in  this  thing  itself,  speaking  much.  No  breath 
is  .then  more  ftilsome^,  an4  •the  better  the  things  are,  the 
worse  it  i^'to  have  no  more  savour  of  them. 
^  5.  A^n,  the  religion  is  akin  to'this  which  stands  all 
in  heannff.  •  It  is  as  remote  (at  least)  from  the  heart,  when 
it  is  wholly  placed  iti  the  ear,  as  when  it's  all  in  the  tongue. 
As  it  is  with,  them  that  are  hearers  only,  not  doers  of  the 
word,  deceiviiig  their  owii  souls.*  When  the  preacher  is 
to  them  as'^  very  lovely  song,  of  ona  that  can  play  well  on 
an  instrument,  and  they  hear  his  words,  but  do  them  notf 
And  it  is  natoral  to  the  same  sort  of  persons  to  be  pleased 
indifferently  with  either  of  these,  as  tne  Athenians  were  in 
hearing  or  telling  some  new  thinir.  Only  that  this  differ- 
ence most  commonly  appears  with  the  persons  we  intend, 
that  when  the  things  they  deligbt  to  hear  must  be  ever 
■new,  or  at  least  new  dresm.  the  thingn  they  speak  shall 
be  everlastingly -the  "same.  How  pet  vprse  a  delight  is  that  t 
Whereas  'tis  the  ^lory  of  substantial  religion,  that  theprin- 
cipal  thin^  .of  it  can  never  gtow  old  or  be  dry.  Their 
ears  shfdl  itch  after  novelties :  a  plain  argument  that  it  is 
not  religion  itself  that  pleases  them,  (which  caniiot  change,) 
bu^  the  variable  a<icessory  modes  of  representing  it.  How- 
ever, there  is  certainly  very  often  a  aisiemper  uypearing 
among  those  tbat  profess  religion,  in  coveting  to  hear  unto 
excess,  and  beyond  what  is  either  suitable  or  designed 
unto  use  and  prpfi^.  When  the  pleasure  of  a  delightftil 
revolving  of  tne  ever  fresh  and  fragrant  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  reducing  them  to  answerable  practice,  is  Iqst  and 
stifled,  by  heaping  on  of  more  than  can  be  digested.  And 
many  a  noperal  birth  of  pious  and  holy  dispositions,  affec- 
tions, and  good  works,  is  suppressed  or  enfeebled  by  an 
untimely  superfetation. 

6,  Lastly,  'tis  a  most  nndelightftsil  religion,  which  con- 
sists entirely  in  the  external  additameUts  and  forms  of 
worship,  wmch  this  or  that  party  have  chosen  io  affix  to  it. 
Yea,  though  those  forms  be  never  so  certainly  of  Divine 
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prescriptioiii  wliich,  however  God  hatli  appointed  them, 
were  never  appointed  or  intended  by  him  to  be  oar  reli- 
gion, bat  to  be  sabseirient  helps  and  means  to  it.  Being 
enlivened  by  it,  they  are  comely  and  delightM;  bat  se- 
vered and  cut  off  from  it,  or  the  coarse  of  vital  spirit  that 
should  flow  into  them  being  obstructed  and  represed,  they 
have  no  more  pleasure  in  them  than  a  dead  arm  or  finger. 
Such  divine  appointments  themselves,  severed  fh>m  the 
things  wherein  substantial  religion  consists,  have  been  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  fYour  new  mocms  and  sabbaths,* 
Ac.  mv  soul  hates.)  and  tn^  sure  there  is  little  reason 
thev  should  be  a  delight  to'  us.t  If  thev  be,  it  is  as  fond 
and  trifling  a  delight,  as  when  one  hath  the  opportunity  ot 
conversing  with  some  excellent  person,  to  neglect  all  his 
wise  sayings,  and  pleasant  instructive  discourses,  and  only 
to  please  oneself  m  viewing  his  handsome  apparel ;  yea, 
though  I  should  know  at  tne  same  time,  that  I.  thereby 
greatly  displease  him  whom  (as  is  also  supposable)  I  were 
greatly  concerned  to  please.  Thus  it  is  with  t&em  that 
mind  only  the  solemnity  of  "God's  worship,  not  the  design. 
And  more  gross  the  matter  is  with  such  as  bv  their  ob- 
servance of  the  external  modes  of  religion,  thini  to  expiate 
the  badness  of  their  most  vicious- conversation ;  that  will 
steal,  and  murder,  and  commit  adultery,  oppress  the  stran- 
ger, the  fathedess,  and  the  widow  i  and  yet  presume  to 
stand  before  the  -Lord  in  his  house,  and  cry,  The  temple 
of  the  Lord,  &c.k  This  is  the  pharisaical  religion,  tnat 
is  scrupulous  in  tything  mint,  annise,  cummin,  afid  neg- 
lects the  weighty.things  of  the  law,  justice,  judgment,  and 
truth.  These  men  delight  in  What  not  only  is  dc«d  in  itself, 
but  will  be  mortal  unto  them.  And  if  the  Divine  institu- 
tion of  the  things  wherewith  they  so  vainly  please  them- 
selves will  not  bear  them  out,  much  less  their  own,  be 
their  discriminaiting. denomination  or  profession  what  it 
wUl.  And  now  all  these  thin^,  (whether  severally  or  to- 
sedier,)  and  whatever  else  oi'.like  kind,  do  at  the  best  make 
but  a  dead,  and  consequently  an  undelightiul,  relijpon, 
sach  as  hatn  no  pleasure  in  it,  beoanse  it  .hath  no  life;  it 
remains  therefore, 

3.  To  show  how  unfit  such  a  religion, is  to  be  chosen  or 
rested  in.  And  surely  since  (as  appears  from  what  was 
formerly  said)  the  persuading  of  men  to  become  religious 
or  godly,  is  but  an  inviting  them  to  a  state  v  and  HX>UTse 
wherein  they  mav  delight  themselves  with  God  )0t  to  a 
life  of  DTire  and  heavenlyj^eafture :  that  is  only  the  vain 
show  of  rellf^ion,  which  anords  nothing  of  that  pleasure. 
And  Imyw  unreasonable  and  foolish  is  it  when  relision  it- 
self is  the  thing  we  pretend,  to  let  ourselves  be  mocked  (as 
We  mock  others,  and  vainly  attempt  to  mock  him  also, 
who  is  not  to  be  mocked)  with  the  mere  empty  show  and 
appearance  of  it !  That  we  may  be  here  somewhat  more 
particular,  let  it  be  eonsidered, 

1.  That  the  religion  which  is  ip  itself  undelightful,  is, 
for  the  same  reason  for  which  it  is  so^canable  of  growth ; 
that  is,  because  it  is  a<lead  thing.  For  that  reason  it  is 
without  delight ;  and  for  the  same  retuwn  admits  not  6f 
improvement.  It  wants  the  self-improving  principle.  He 
that  drinks  of  that  water  (saith  our  Saviour)  which  I  shall 
Ifive  him,  it  shall  be  in  him  as  a  well  of  water  sprineing 
up  in  him  unto  life,  eternal.! .  That  only  principle  of  all 
true  religion  and  godliness,  the  divine  ni^re.  the  seed  of 
God,  is  of  that  heavenly  tendency,  it  aims  and  aspires  up- 
ward ;  and  will  never  cease  shootmg  up  till  it  reach  heaven ; 
and  the  pleasure  and  delightfblness  of  it  stand  much  in 
its  continual  springing  up  towar^  a  perfect.  sUite,  from  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed  to  tbe  taUness  of  a  cedar.  'Tis 
pleasant  to  behold  its  constant  und^caying  greenness  and 
verdure ;  such  as  renders'  it  subject  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water  that  brings  forth  fruit  in  season,  whose 
leaf  also  doth  not  wither,  and  whatsoever  he  doth  prospeTs.k 
Or  as  plants  set  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  flourish  in 
the  courts  of  their  Gk>d ;  that  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit 
even  in  old  age,  and.be  fat  and  flourishing.)  The  dead, 
dry  forms,,  or  other  "appendages  of  religion^  that  have  no 
communion  with  a  living  root,  or  the  religion  that  v«  only 
made  up  of  ^hese,  gives  no  such  hope  of  improvement. 
A  great  and  most  considerableprejudice  arainst  any  thing 
that  pretends  to  the  name  of  religion ;  which  being  at  first  i 
an  imperfect  thing,  (as  that  especially  which  itself  is  but 
fln.L  kJ«.t«.  iJ«hBir.  I 


pretence  and  shadow  cannot  but  be,)  if  it  shiU  never  be 
expected  to  be  better,  can  have  little  claim  or  title  to  any 
excellency.  The  value  even  of  true  religion,  though  itbe 
of  an  excellent  nature  and  kind,  stands  moch  in  tbe  hoft- 
fulness  and  improveableness  of  it;  and  is  not  so  onch  to 
be  considered  m  respect  of  what  it  is,  as  what  it  shall  cooie 
to.  This  lahk,  spiritless  religion,  as  soon  asyoo usnne 
and  take  it  up,  you  know  the  best  of  it.  'Tis  not  of  ■ 
growing,  thriving  kind:  never  expect  better  of  it  'Tii 
true,  the  notionarknowledge,  opimonativeneas,  and  ezter- 
,nal  observances,  which  we  have  spoken  of^  ma^  be  so  is- 
creased,  as^i  heap  of  sand  may  be ;  but  the  reli^oa  of  such 
grows  not  as  a  Oing  that  hath  life  in  it,  by  vital  aelf-in- 
privement. 

3.  Nor  for  the  same  reason  tan  it  be  a  lasting  thing. 
For  it  wants  what  should  mainniin  it  It  will,  as  a  tcs- 
ture,  wear  and  grow  old ;  or,  being  as  a  cloak  pot  on  to 
serve  a  present  turn,  is,  when  that  turn  is  served,  as  easilj 
thrown  o£  t.  e.  being  found  to  be  more  cumberaome  than 
useful.  What  hath  living  union  with  a  man's  own  seU; 
it's  neither  his  ease  nor  convenience ;  he  neither  affeeii,  | 
nor  can  endure  to  lay  it  aside.  It  is  given  as  a  ch&iacter 
of  a  hypocrite,  (one  who  therefore  must  be  nndenloodto 
carry  with  him  some  show  and  face  of  religion,  and  to  viil 
the  living  root  and  principle  of  it,)  that  he  is  inconstant  in 
his  religion ;  Will  he  at  all  times  call  upon  God1»  or  aiD 
he  be  constantly  reliffionsi  The  interrdgative  lormof 
speech  implies  more  &an  a  mere  negative.  That  is,  doifa 
not  only  say  that  he  will  not  at  all  times  call  upon  God. 
but  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  or^  think  that  he  will.  For  it 
is  i^n  appeal  to  common  reason  in,  the  case;  as  if  it  hid 
been  said;  "  Can  any  man  think  that  such  a  one's  religica 
will  be'lasting  1  It  Imports  a  disdain  it  should  be  thooght 
so.  What!  hecallimonGodataUtimesl  Alikelvthingl 
No;  the  matter  is, plain,  his  religion  is  measured  bjhs 
secular  interest,  and  he  will  only  be  so  kmg  idigiooi  is 
will  aerve  that  purpose.  And  the  reason  is  plainly  asop- 
ed  in  the  foregoing  words,  "  Will  he  delight  hinwlf  b 
the  Almightyr  Hisreligion  hath  no  delight  with  it  :*» 
a  languid  faint;  spiritless  thing,  a  dead  form.  If  it  hu 
life,  it  would  have  pleasure  in  it ;  and  then  the  samevitil 
principle  fliat  would  make  it  pleasant,  would  make  it  li* 
ing  and  permanent  also.  ' ' 

3.  While  it  doth  lasts  ^  ^ants  the  firuit  and  prtffit  wbiA 
should  be  designed  and  sought  by  reli^on ;  even  wt  the 
sanie  reason  for  which  it  is  without  deli^ht^it  is  also  fimj- 
lete  and  vain,  i.e.  because  it  h&th  no  lift  inn.  SothatiU 
that  is  done  in  this  way  of  religion  is  only  labour  and  tal 
to  no  purpose.  Aid  what  do  or  can  we  propose  to  car- 
selvte  from  religion,  as  the  proper  design  of  it,  but  to  mw 
our  spirits  fitted  to  the  honouring  and  enjoying  of  wd. 
unto  service  to  him,  and  blessedness  in  him ;  and  that  we 
may  hereupon  actually  both  serve  and  enjtjy  biml  Boft 
these  chiefly  depend  upon  his  favourable  acceptance  of  «■ 
Hie  wfll  neither  reckon  himself  served  by  to.  nor  aOow 
himself  to  be  enjoyed,  if  he  be  not  pleased'with  us.  And 
how  shall  we  ei^ct  to  please  him  with  that,  whtfewiti, 
the  more  our  mmds  come  to  be  rectified  and  made  «»• 
formable  to  the  rule  of  righteousness  and  life;,  tbemore 
imtwssible  it  is  that  we  can  be  pleased  ourselves  1  Cm  « 
please  him  by  a  religion  that  is  Jn  itself  unsavoury,  spni- 
less,  and.  dead ;  and  that  aifords  not  to  ourselves  theleaa 
relish  of  true  pleasure'?  And  partly  the  success  of  ojir 
religion  in  the  mentioned  respects,  depends i»P<*|*5  • 
temperament  our  spirits  receive  by  it;  but  what  p»* '"J" 
pression  can  that  light,  chafiy,  empty  religion  that  ha» 
been  described,  ever  be  hoped  to  make  thercl  is  «» 
Kkely  means  of  riefinirig  and  beuering  our  spirits  1  g[«| 
as  it  is  void  of  spiritual  delight,  it's  nko  of  ^i"^yr?t 
fit ;  for  certainly  our  spirits  are  like  to  embrace  and  retain 
nothing  in  which  they  can  take  no  pleasure.  How  too 
then  is  that  religion  by  which  we  can  neither  please  uoo 
nor  profit  ourselves !  .  -     •,  k 

4.  It  ought  to  be  consider^  how  foolish  a  thmg  ij  »^ 
and  unworthy  of  a  i^asonable  creature,  to  do  that  in» 
continued  course  and  series  of  actions  Wherein  we  «» 
have  no  design,  and'  do  aim  at  nothing.  Even  they  tiw 
place  their  rdigion  in  things  so  remote  and  alien  tc  t» 

rer  of  it,  do  yet  spend  a  considerable  partoi 
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their  life-time  in  those  things.  And  how  becoming  is  it 
of  a  man  to  hare  spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  doing  no- 
thing r  and  that  ftom  week  to  week,  or  from  day  to  day^  the 
seasons  shonld  return,  of  whidi  he  hath  constantly  this  to 
say,  "  Now  comes  the  time  of  doing  that  whereof  I  can 
give  no  account  why  J  do  it!**  That  there  shonld  be  so 
constant  a  deialcatiim  of  such  portions  of  time  for  that 
which  a  man  oanneither  call  business  nor  recreation,  which 
tends  to  no  advantage  inaDy*kind.  For  it  tends  not  to 
promote  his  secular  interest  but  in  so  indirect  and  by  a 
way,  and  with  so  sinister  and  basely-oblique  respects,  as 
an  honest  man  would  abhor^  and  an  ineenuous  man  be 
ashamed  to  profess;  and  his. spiritual  ana  eternal  interest 
much  less.  This  were  therefore  Uie  same  thing  as  to  pro- 
claim oneself  a  fool  or  a  yain  trifler.  The  things  that- 
have  been  instanced  in,  (considered,  so  abstractly  from  the 
substance  of  ivligion  as  we  have  considered  them,)  being 
sach,  some  of  them,  as  to  carry  not  with  them  so  much  as 
that  very  show  of  wisdom^ »  of  which  the  apostle  speaks; 
and  others  of  them,  so  faint  a  show,  as  it  lU  becomes  a 
wise  man  to  be  pleased  with,  while  they  do  his  better  part 
no  good,  and  carry  not  that  show  in  anjr  provisicm  (asthat 
wora  rc/(^  sometimes  signifies)  for  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh. 
And  yet  it  is  to  be  withal  remembered,  that  this  f  waste 
and  lost)  time  of  their  life  is  all  that  such  persons  allot  to 
their  everlasting  concernments;  and  that  the  things  which 
hive  been  mentioned  Tsome  or  other  of  them,  for  all  do 
not  always  concur  witn  the  san^e  persons)  are  not  made 
subservient  to,  but.  are  substituted  m.  the  room  and'  stead 
of,  the  religion  by  which  those  concernments  should  be 
previded  for.  And  is  tbis  a  wise  provision  for  eternity^ 
Wjkat,  man  1  a  few  empty«  unimproved  notions !  a  Irr- 
orpiiion  or  two !  the  flourishes  of  a  little  pedantic  )urt  tick- 
bng  thy  toyish  fancy !  the  motion  of  thy  only  bu^  and  la- 
bouring tongue !  or  the  thirst  and  satisfaction  x>t  thy  vain 
ear  \  the  bowing  of  thy  hypocritical  knee !  Are  these  all 
that  ihou  densest,  or  wUt  mind  to  do,  for  thy  soul  1  Are 
these  like  weU  to  supply  the  place  of  living  religion  1  to 
serve  thee  instead  of  mward  acquaintance  with  Qodl  of 
being  really  and  habitually  ^ood  and  holy  1  of  doing  ffood 
and  walking  in  the.path  of  life  t  What  a  soul  hast  thou, 
that  csn  livp  apon  cnaflf  and  air,  and  be'  sustained  by  the 
wind  1  Hast  thou  no  need  of  quickening  influei^ceYrom 
Qodi  to  hunger  after  the. heavenly,  hidden  manna,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life  1  What  use  makest  thou  of 
thy  understanding,  or  of  the  reason  of  a  .man,  when  thou 
thinkest  such  tmpj  vanities' as  thou  tmstest  in  can  do  the 
office j  or  attain  the  ends,  of  true  religion  1  How  much 
mor^  rational  were  it.  to  pretend  to  nothing  of  religion  at 
all,  than  to  think  such  a  one  wilj  serve  the  turn ! 

5.  Consider,  wliat  reflections  are  likely  to  be  made  upon 
this  matter  hereafter,  when  thy  short.course  in  this  world 
is  run  out.  Will  it  be  a  ^ratefal  remembrance  to  thee  that 
thou  wast  so  long  hav^mg  about  the  borders  of  religion  .1 
and  wast  at  tbe  verv^door  and  wonldst  nojL  enter  in  T  that 
thou  didst  so  often  think  and  speak»  and  hear  of  the  things 
wherein  religion  stood,  but  wouldst  niever  allow  thyself  to 
taste  the  pleasant  relishes  thereof  1  to  have  been  so  nigh 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yet  an  alien  to  it,  to  tbe  right- 
eousness an4  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  wherein 
it  consists  1  that  thou  didst  only  please  thyself  with  the 
painted  casket  (made  fine,  as  thou  thou^htest,  but  only 
with  thine  own  pencil)  wherein  so  rich  a  jewel  was;  and 
retaining'that,  tare  west  away  this  as  a  thing  of  nought.! 
will  not  these  be  wounding  thoughts  7 

6.  Let  it  be  seriously  pondered  how  offensive  it  must  be 
to  the  jealous  God  that  any  should  thus  trifle  with  him 
and  his  holy  thin^,  under  a  show  and  pretence  of  religion 
and  devotion  to  him.  Not  to  please  him  by  the  sincerity 
and  truth  eft  our  relipon,  loses  the  end  and^  reward  we 
would  expect.  But  that  is  not  all.  To  provoke  him  by 
the  hypocritical  pretence  and  abuse  of  it,  cannot  but  infer 
a  sharp  revenge  which  it  may  be  we  expected  not  And 
let  us  oethink  ourselves  how  nigh  the  provocation  is  t  bli- 
ther we  design  to  please,  honour,  and  enjoy  him  by  that 
irrational  and  undelightrul  course  of  religiotk,  or  we  do 
not.  If  we  do  not,  this  signifies  hothing  but  highest  con- 
tempt and  defiance  of  him;  and  that  we  care  not  for  his 
favour  norfear  his  displeasure.    Yea,  inasmuch  as  such 
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reliffion  is  pretended  as  a  homage  to  hioL  it  is  nothing 
really  but  most  profane  and  insolent  mockery;  as  if  wa 
would  join  in  the  same  breath  fmd  in  the  same  act,  '*  Hail, 
Jesus,  and  cruciQr  him;"  and  at  once  invest  him  with  the 
purple  robe,  and  spit  in  his  face.  But  if  we  have  such  a 
design,  and  do  really  think  to  please  him  by  such  trifling 
with  him;  and  that  these  vain  mncies  and  formalities  shall 
make  amends  for  all  our  neglects  of  him  through  the  whole 
'course  of  our  lives  besides;  then  how  vile  thoughts  have 
^eof  him!  What  do  we  make  of  the  God  we  serve  1  How 
justly  magMhat  be  applied  to  us.  Ye  worship  ye  know  not 
what !  o  who  gave  us  our  idea  of  that  ever  blessed  Being  1 
It  is  not  God.  out  a  despicably  idol  of  our  own  creaiinff, 
we  ai'e  thinking  to  please.  We  may  see  how  well  he.  is 
pleased  with  the  external- show  and  the  appendages  of  re- 
ligion (which  'being  his  own  appointments  would  in  con- 
junction and  in  suteervieney  thereto  have  signified  same- 
what,  but  disjoined  fh>m  it,  and  accompanied  with  the 
neglect,  and  abandoning  of  real  piety  and  righteousness, 
signified  nothing  but  .an  affront  to  aim)  in  that  remon- 
strance by  the  prophet;  He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if  ha 
slew  a  man ;  he  that  sacrificeth  a  lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off  a 
do^s  neck;  he  that  offereth  an  oblation,  as  if  he  offered 
swine's  blood ;  he  that  bumeth  incense,  as  if  he  blessed  an 
idol>  Hp'it  pleased  with  their  religion  as  he  would  be 
with  murder,  profaneness,  and  idolatry.  Ajid  is  it  strange 
this  should  be  nis  estimate,  when  he  is  hereby  practically 
represented  as  'such  a  one  that  will  not  be  dii^leased  with 
real  wickedness,  and  that  will  be  pleased  with  the  thinnest 
and  most  superncihl  show  of  devotion  1 

They  therefore  make  a  fair  hand  of  their  religion,  who 
are  so  far  firom  pleasing  God  by  it  and  advantaging  them- 
selvesj  that  they  wound  their  own  souls,  (as  they  are  most 
like  to  do  tha£  handle  so  awkwardly  such  an  edged  tool,) 
and  render  God  their  most  avowed  enemy.  The  religion 
then  which  hath  no  delight  in  it,  has  so  mueh  of  folly,  in- 
commodity,  and  mischief,  that  measuring  it  by  the  rules 
w^ich  were  premised,  we  may  see  sufficient  reason  why 
such  a  religion  should  not  be  chosen  or  rested  in :  and  that 
we.  are  concerned  to  look  further. 

Wherefore  we  proceed  next, 

8.  To  the  other  head  we  proposed ;  the  positive  judg- 
ment we  axe  to  make,  what  religion  is  fit  to  be  chosen,  and 
wherein  we  may.  safely  acquiesce;  whereof  we  shall  only 

g' ve  the  account  which  the  subject  we  have  in  hand  allows 
be  here  given,  y «.  that  it  be'  such,  as  is  in  itself  ration- 
ally and  justly  delectable.  And  though  religion  is  not  to 
be  chosen  only  .or  chiefly  fcM*  the  deli^tftilness  of  it;  yet 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  only  thitt  relimon  is  true  which  is 
delientful,  that  only  wnich.is  delightnd  is  fit  to  be  chosen. 
So  mat  thi^  is  a  certain  character  (though  not  the  chief 
cause)  of  the  eligibleness  of  religion,  iljid  whefl  it  is  so 
expressly  enjoined  us  as  a  duty,  to  delight  ourselvesun  the 
Lord;  it,  as  ba^  been  shown,  this  be  within  the  meaning 
of  the  precept,  that,  in  the  general,  we  delight  ourselv^  in 
a  way  and  course  of  religion ;  itisplainsndi  rdigiononly 
can  be  meant  or  intended,  as  can  afford  us  matter  .of  de- 
light, or  as  is  in  itself  truly  and  really  delectable.  And 
here  we  shall  not  need  to  repeat  what  hath  been  so  largely 
discouised  in  the  Former  Part,  tending  to  show  the  rich 
matter  of  delight  which  the  several  exercises  of  true  liv- 
ing religion,  and  all  the  actions  influenced  and  directed  by 
it,  do  carry  in  them.  It  will  be  only  requisite,  to  offer 
somewhat  partly  to  ^direct;  pardy  to  excite,  unto  that  de- 
lighUul  pleasant  life. 

1^  For  direction,,  let  such  rules  be  observed  as  these 
which  follow. 

1.  Endeavour  to  have  a  inind'  well  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  such  thin^  as  more  directly  concern  the 
common,  practice  of  a  religious  man,  as  sucn.  That  is,  to 
be  thoroughly  ins^hted  into  practical  truths,  or  into  that 
truth  which  is  after  godliness.  It  h^th  been  the  merciful 
vouchsafement  of  the  Divine  goodnete^  so  to  order  it,  that 
those  things  are  plain  and  but  few,  which  are  of  more  ah* 
solute  necessity  m  religion,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  sum- 
mary accounts  which  we  find  sometimes  given  thereof, — 
repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.*!  Which  two  things  (ihtimated  to  comprehend  the  ' 
whole  counsel  of  God)  do  manifestly  suppose  the  state  of 
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apostacT,  and  express  the  wif  of  Nttedy ;  whereinto,  wben 
we  are  Drought,  now  succinct  and  clear  a  I'ecapitulation  of 
our  duty  have  we  in  that  of  our  Saviour,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind :  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself  I"  To  a  well-complezioned  spirit,  how  compre- 
liensive  and  how  fall,  how  savoury  and  acceptable,  will 
these  thinffs  appear :  nor  would  such  a  one  part  with  the 
substantial  fumess  of  these  few  words  for  all  \}f.e  treasures 
of  both  the  Indies.  How  tmly  iis  it  called,  that  sood,  that 
acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God  I '  And  how  fitly  to  be 
preferred  before  thousands  of  gold  and  silver !  Things  of 
Aighest  value  are  not  bulky;  their  excellency  is  the  great- 
er oy  being  contracted;  and  ihat,  being  in  themselves  pre- 
cious, they  are  so  conveniently,  portable.  How  easily  are 
these  dictates  carried  about  with  us  through  our  whole 
course  I  and  how  universally  useful  are  they  for  the  well- 
ffuiding  of  it,  to'such  as  have  a  greater  mind  to  do  their 
duty  than  move  questions  about  it  1  Two  things  are  both 
opposite  to  this  rule,  and  not  a  little  prejudicial  to  the  de- 
light of  reli^ous  conversation,  (by  which  it  will  appear, 
how  conducible  to  it  the  matter  liere  directed  is)  viz.  ex- 
cessive curiosity  in  the  speculation  of  t^ths  belonging  to 
religion,  without  designing  to  refer  them  to  practice ; 
(which  hath  been  animadverted  on  before,)  and  an  equally 
excessive  scrupulosity  ahout  matters  of  practice.  It  were 
indeed  an  argument  of  a  desperate  mina,  and  destitute  of 
any  fear  of  God,  to  be  careless  what  we  do,  and  uncon- 
cerned whether  the  way  we  take,  in  this  or  that  case,  be 
ri^ht  or  wrong.  But  it  is  certain,  there  may  be  an  excess  in 
this  matter,  and  too  oiten  is ;  that  is,  there  may  be  a  scru- 
pulosity which  is  both  causeless  and  endless.  There  is 
sorely  some  medium  in  travellinf  between  a  careless  wan- 
dering we  mind  not  whither,  and  a  perpetual  anxiety  whe^ 
ther  we  be  in  our  way  or  no,  with. often  going  back  to  in- 
quire. This  would  quite  dcs^iay  both  the  pleasure  of  the 
journey,  and  the  progress  of  it.  Some  di^iilties  mav  oc- 
cur, wnich  should  justly  occasion  one  to  make  a  stand  and 
consider.  But  probabfy,  very  many  cases  that  some  do 
agitate  with  much  disouiet  to  themselyes  and  others '  would 
soonest  be  expedited  by  sincei;ity,  anil  reducing  tkeia  to 
the  law  of  k>ve. 

It  would  however  make  much  for  ^r  pleasant,  deb'ght- 
lul  walking  on  in  the  way  of  God,  ta  Have  a  mind  l^iii- 
formed  once  and  established  thoroughnr  in  the  belief  of  the 
principal  doctrines  of  Christian  reli^on)  well  fumislhed 
also  with  the  most  usiefUl  practical  precepts,  whieh  mi^ht 
at  every  turn  be  leadv  at  band  to  be  applied  upon  emer- 
gencies; which  they  wnom  predominate  self-interest  or  cor- 
mpt  inclination  rdider  not  difficult  to  the  apprehending  of 
their  duty,  (our  way  is  not  usually  otherwise  so  very  in- 
tricate,} may  cheerfully  and  innocently  guide  themselves 
by.  'I  He  that  walketh  upri^tly^  walketh  surely."  Though 
tome  men's  way  may,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  pon- 
ditions,  be  much  more  perplexed  than,  others,  who  are 
therefore  concerned  to  be  the  more  Wary.  But  the  diffi- 
cult  toil  and  tag  that  some  have  with  ^hem^lves,  is,  how 
by  contrived  ezpliditions  thev  may  make  their  rule  bend 
and  yield  to  their  self-biassea  humours  and  ends ;  which 
because  they  find  it  not  easy  to  do  with  ta\l  satisfaction  to 
their  consciences,  (that  see  more  than  they  would  have 
them,  and  are  yet  not  of  authority  enough  with  them  |o 
govern  and  command  their  practice,)  it  is  not  strange,  they 
entangle  and  even  lose  themselves  amongst  thorns  and  bri- 
ars, and  meet  with  little  delight  in  their  way.  Wherefore, 

3.  Be  principally  intent  to  have  your  soul  become  ha- 
bitually good  and  holv,  by  its  own  settled  temper  and  com- 
plexion mclined  ana  made  suitable  to  the  way  qf  right- 
eousness and  life.  It  was,  no  doubt,  with  a  very  sweet 
gust  and  relish  of  pleasure,  that  the  Pudmist  utters  that 
gratulatory  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  ^bodness  in 
this.  He  restoreth  my  soul ;  he  leadeth  me  m  paths  of 
righteousness  for  his  name's  sake."  The  paths  of  right- 
eousness are  very  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  at  restored,  a 
sound  and  lieaUhy  soul ;  to  one  that  is  now  got  into  a  good 
habit  and  a  seUled  state  of  spiritual  strength.  You  may, 
therefore,  take  the  meaning  and  substance  of  this  precept, 
in  the  apostle's  (more  authoritative)  words,  Be  ye  trans- 
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formed  in  the  renewiaig  of  your  mind,  that  ye  mayprove 
what  is  that  good,  that  acccjytable  and  perfect  will  ofQolt 
You  can  never  (q,  d,)  have  a  proof  or  it,  the  very  palate 
of  your  soul  will  be  vicious  and  still  disaffected,  uU  then, 
that  is,  till  that  transformation  and  renewing  change  hath 
past  upon  you.  Then  it  will  be  pleasant  to  you  to  know 
the  will  ol  God '2  your  delight  will  be  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  ms  law  you  will  meditate  both  day  and 
night.  And  it  will  be  more  pleasant  to  do  it  Yoa  wiU 
esteem  the  words  of  his  mouth  as  yoifr  amnnted  food,  and 
it  will  be  as  jrour  meat  and  drink  to  do  nis  wilL  Yonean 
easily  apprehend  how  toilsome  kad  painful  any  thin^of 
business  and  laboo^  is  to  a  person  that  languisbea  idder 
some  enfeebling  laxy  disease.  A  like  case  it  is,  when  yon 
would  put  one  upon  doing  any  thing  spiritually  good,  that 
is  listkss,  indisposed,  to  every  good  work  reprobate.  Bxtw 
will  the  heait  recoil  and  give  back  t  with  bow  veheomt 
a  relnctation  will  it  resist  the  proposal,  as  if  yon  were  ur- 
ging it  upon  dames,  or  the  sword's  point !  The  canal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  subject  to  his  kw, 
nor  indeed  can  ]^.« .  But  when  once  the  law  of  God  is 
within  your  heart,  you  will*  delight  to  do  his  wills  To 
one  that  is  bom  of  God,  and  hath,  therefore,  overcome  the 
world,  his  commands  are  not  gnevous.)^  Know,  therefore, 
you  must  be  good,  (really  and.  habitually  so,)  in  order  to 
your  doing  good*  with  any  delight,  in  canformity  to  the 
blessed  God  him.5elf,  (your  pattern,)  who.  therefore,  eier- 
cises  loving-kindifess,  judgment,  and  rirateoosness  ii  the 
earth;  as  delighting  in  these  things.'  You  must  be  paitir 
ker  of  a  divine  nature,  and  have  the  heart-rectigring  com- 
munication before  discoursed  of,  and  become  God's  owi 
workmanship,  a  second  time,  created  in  Christ  JesosonD 
gooil  work5.b  'Tis  not  to  be  hoped  it  can  be  delighifnl  to 
act  against  inclination ;  or  that  a  forced  imitation  of  that 
good  whereof  you  want  the  implanted  vital  principle,  cm 
be  any  more  pleasing  to  yon  than  it  is  to  Qod,  whom  joa 
cannot  mock  or  impost  ujxm  bv  your  most  elaborate  or 
specious  disguises.  And,  thererore,  since  that  holj  heart- 
rectitude  must  be  had,  it  must  be  sought  eamestk  and 
without  rest.  Often  ought  heaven  to  be  visited  with  such 
sighs  and  longings  sent  up  thither,  O  that  nay  wsjs  were 
directed  to  keep  thy  righteous  judgments.  Let  my  heait 
"be  sound  in  thy  statutes,  that  I  be  not  ashamed.^  And  it 
should  be  soiight  with  expectation  ofgood  speed  and  with- 
out despair,  remembering  we  are  told,  if  we  ask  we  shall 
receive ;  if  we  seek  we  snail  find ;  if  we  kncx:k  it  shall  be 
opened  unto.;  }rea,  that  our  heavenly  Father  will  mnch 
more  readily  give  his  Holv  Spirit  to  them'  that  ask,  than 
ybu  would  bread  to  your  chUd  that  calls  for  it,  rather  than 
a  stone.         .  ' 

3.  When  once  you  find  yotf  r  spirit  is  become  m  any  mea- 
sure well-inclined,  and  b^ns  to  savour  that  which  is  tridy 
good ;  know  yet,  that  it  needs  your  continual  iaspectica 
and  care,  to  cherish  good  .principles  and  repress  evil  ones. 
Your  woirk  is  not  done  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  live,  as 
care  about  an  infant  ceases  not  as  soon  as  it  is  bom.  Let 
it  be,  therefore,  your  constant  business,  to  tend  your  in- 
ward man ;  otherwise  all  things  will  soon  be  out  of  coarse. 
God  hath  coupled  delight  with  the  laboar  of  a  Christian, 
not  with  the  sloth  and  neglect  of  himself;  the  heart  most 
then  be  kept  with  all  diligence,  d  or  above  all  keeping,  in- 
u^uch  as  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  All  vital  prin- 
ciples are  lodged  there ; '  and  only  the  genuine  issuer  of 
such  as  are  gSod  and  holy,  will  yield  yon  pleasure.  The 
exercises  of  religion  will  oe  pleasant  when  thev  are  na- 
tural, and  flow  easilv  fVom  their  own  fountain ;  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  fountain  be  kept  pure.  There 
are  other  springs  besides,  which  will  be  apt  to  intermingle 
therewith  their  oitter  waters,  or  fi  root  of  oittemess,  whose 
fhiit  is  deadly,  even  that  evil  thing,  and  bitter,  forsaking 
the  Lord.  I  wonder  not,  if  they  taste  little  of  the  delights 
of  religion  that  take  no  heed  to  their  spirits.  Such  a 
curse  is  upon  the  nature  of  man  as  i^  upon  the  around 
which  was  cursed  for  his 'sake,  (till  the  blessing  of  Abra- 
ham through  Jesus  Christ  do  take  place,  even  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Spirit,*)  that  it  brings  forth  namrally  thorns 
and  thistles,  and  mingles  sorrows  with  his  bread.  But 
that  promised  blessing,  that  will  enable  a  man  to  eat  with 
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pleasnre,  comes  not  all  at  once ;  nor  do  the  increases  of  it 
come  on,  or  the  pleasant  froits  of  righteoasness  spring  np, 
bat  in  them  that  gire  all  diligence,  to  add  to  their  faith 
virtae;  and  to  nrtue  knowledge;  and  to  knowledge  tem- 
perance; and  to  tempmnce  patience;  and  to  patience 
godliness;  and  to  godliness  brotherly-kindness;  and  to 
brotherly-kindness  charity  ;r  which  woald  make  that  we 
be  not  barren  nor  mifmiiml  in  the  knowledge  of  oar  Lord 
JesQs  Christ.  Otherwise,  look  in  npon  thy  soul  when 
thon  wilt,  and  thou  wilt  haye  no  otheir  than  the  dismal 
orospect  of  miserable  waste  and  desolation.  Consider  it 
seriously,  wretched  man  I  who  tillest  thy  field,  bnt  not 
thy  sool;  and  loyiest  to -see  thy  garden,  neat  and  floarish- 
in^,  bnt  lettest  thy  spirit  lie  as  a  neglected  thing,  and  as 
if  It  were  not  thlhe. 

We  are  directed  for  the  moderating  of  oar  care  in  oar 
earthly  concernments,  to  consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow 
without  their  owta  toil,  and  are  beautifolly  arrayed  iyithoot 
iheir  spinning ;  but  we  are  taught  by  no  ^Cn  instances, 
to  divert  or  remit  our  care  of  our  inward  man.  To  these 
concernments,  let  us  then  apply  and  bend  durselyes.  That 
is,  ciirefnlly  to  ojbserve  the  nrst  stirri;igs  of  our  thoughts 
snd  desires;  to  animadvert  fxpot  our  inclinations  as  soon 
as  they  can  come  in  view,  upon  outdesiens  in.  their  very 
formation;  and  in^tiire  concerning  each,  whence  is  iM 
from  a  good  principle  or  a  bad  7  whither  tends  it  1  to 
good  or  harti  will  not  this  design,  if  prosecuted,  prove  an 
nnjnfitiftable  self-indulffence  1  does  it  not  tend  to  an  u]!i- 
lawful  gratifying  of  the  flesh,  and  fblfillin|;  some  lusts 
thereof  t  If  so,  let  it  be  lopt  off  out  of  hand,  and  the  axe 
be  laid  even  to  the  root;  strike  at  it,  &vour  it  not  Think 
with  thjrselfj  *^  Thiis,  if  spared,  will  breed  me  sorrow.  ^  so 
much  as  I  give  to  it,  I  take  ayay  from  the  comfort  of  my 
life ;  and  spend  of  the  stock  of  my  spirimal  delight  in 
God.  ^Shall  I  let  sin,  the  tormentor  of^my  soul,  live  and 
be  maintained  at  so  costly  a  rate.1"  If  ant  good  inclina- 
tion discover  itself,  cherish  it,  confirm  and  strengthen  it. 
Look  uo,  and  pray  down  a  ftirther  quickening  influence. 
Say  with  thyself;  now  that  heavenly  Spirit  of  life  and  grace 
begins  to  brea^e,  «More  of  this  pleasant  vital  breath, 
thou  blessed  and  holy  Spirit !  Account  thid  a  seed  time, 
now  the  light  and.eladness  are  a  sowing  in  thy  soul, 
(which  are  wont  to  be  for  the  righteous  and  upris^it  in 
heart,)  and  do  promise,  ere  long,  a  joyiiil  harvjest.  But  if 
thou  wilt  not  ooserve  how  things  go  with  thy  soul,  despair 
that  they  will  erer  go  ,w^ll. 

4.  Be  frequent  |uid  impartial  in  the  actual  exer^se  of 
gracious  prmcip^,  or  in  practising  and  doing  as  they 
direct.  Your  actial  delifht  arises  from  and  accompanies 
your  holy  actions  vheinselves,  and  is  to  be  pierceived  and 
tasted  in  .ihem ;  not  in  the  mere  inclination  te  them  which 
is  not  strong  enough  to^go  forth  into  act.    And  as  these 

{principles  are  more  frequently  exercised,  they  grow  more 
ively  and  vigorous,  aad  will  tl^eoce  act  more  strongly  and 
pleasantly ;  so  that  your  delight  in  doing  good  trill  grow 
with  the  ^rinciple^  it  proceeds  from.  But  then  you  must 
be  imparual  and  even-handed  herein,  ks  well  as  frequent, 
and  run  the  whole  compiss  of  that  duty  which  belongs  to 
jou  as  a  Christian.  Exercise  yourself  (as  we  find 'the 
direction  is)  unto'  go^ineis)«  and  in  such  actsran.d  parts 
of  godUness  chiefly  and  II  the  first  place,  as  inay  be  the 
exercise  of  thetnind  and  spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  bodily 
exercise  (whether  severities  imposed  upon ,  or  perfonnances 
that  require,  the  ministry  of  thatgrosser  bart)  to  which  this 
nobler  kind  of  exercise  is  jusUy  preierred.  Tarn  the 
powers  of  yoiir  soul  upon  QtM.  Act  seasonably  the  seve- 
ral graces  of  the  Spirit  that  terminate  directly  upon  him. 
Let  none  grow  out  of  use.  At  some  times  repentance,  at 
others  faith,  now  your  love,  then. your  iear;  none  of  these 
are  placed  in  you,  or  sanctified  in  vain.  Retire  much 
with  God :  learn  and  habituate  yourselves  unto  secret  con- 
verse witn  him ;  contemplate  his  na|nre,  attributes,'  and 
works  for  ybar  excitation  to  holy  adoration,  reverence,  nd 
praise.  And  be  much  exercised  in  the  open  solemnities 
of  his  worship ;  there  endeavouring  that  though  your  in- 
urard  man  bear  not  the  only,  it  may  the  princimd,  part. 
How  delightful  a  thing  is  it,  to  be  pajring  actual  avowed 
homage  to  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  before 
angels  and  men !  And  never  think  your  religious  aftd  de» 
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votional  exercises  can  acquit  you,  or  supply  the  want  and 
excase  the  absence  of  sobriety  and  righteousness.  Exeiw 
cise  a  jast,  authority  over  yburselves.  Keep  your  imagi- 
nation, paissions,  sensitive  appetite  under  a  due  restraint, 
so  as  to  be  moderate  in  your  desires  and  enjoyments,  pa- 
tient as  to  your  wants  and  sufferings..  Do  to  others  as 
you  would  be  done  untot  study  common  good;  endear 
vonr,  so  ftur  as  your  capacity  can  epctebd,  all  about  you 
may  be  the  bletter  for  you.  Forbear  and  forgive  the  inju* 
rious,  relieve  the  necessitous,  delight  in  good  men,  pity 
the  bad,  be  grateful  towards  friends,  nuld  and  tmrevenge- 
ful  towards  enemies,  just  towards  all.  Abhor  to  do  not 
only  a  dishonest,  but  even  a  meaa  and  unworthy,  act.  for 
any  self-advantage.  And  all  this  out  of  an  awful  ana  du- 
tiful respect  to  uod;  by  which  the  ordinary  actions  of 
your  life  may  become  as  so  iiany  acts  of  religion,  or  be 
directed  and  infiuenced  thereby,  tinctured  as  it  were  with 
the.  savour  of  sodliness.  Pass  thus,  in  your  continual 
practice,  through  the  whole  eirde  of  Christian  duties  and 
graces,  with  an  equal  r^spe^t  to  all  God's  commandments ; 
.  not  so  partially  ad^ictinf  yourselves  to  one  sort  of  exer- 
cise, as  to  disuse  and  ne^ect  the  r^et;.*  which  kind  of  par- 
tiality is  that  which  starves  religioli,  and  stifles  the  deugbt 
of  it. 

There  are  those  that  afiect  the  repi^tation  of  being  sober, 
pst„  kind,  charitable  persons,  and  do  appear  an^.  who 
yet  are  ^reat  strangers  to  God,  and  to  the  more  noble  ex- 
ercises of  thei  divine  life ;  know  not  what  belongs  to  com- 
munion with  God,  live  hot  in  his  love  and  converse,  savour 
^ot  heaven';  *haye  not  so'  much  as  the  taste  of  the  great 
vital  powers  of  the  worlds  to  -come.  Others,  that  pretend 
to  much  acquaintance  with  God,  and  are  much  taken  up 
in  discoursing  of  his  love,  and  of  intimacies  with  him,  that 
count  justice  and  charily  mean  things,  and  much  beneath, 
them:  can  allow  themselves  to  be  covetous,  oppressive, 
fraudulent,  writhftU,  malicious,  peevish,  fretful,  dxecoin- 
tented,  proud,  cenaoridus,  merciless;  and  so  glory  in  a 
religion  which  no  one  is  the  better  for,  and  themselves 
least  of  an ;  und  wiiich  is  quite  of  another  stamp  from  the 
pure  religion,  and  undefiled,h  whifch  the  apostle  describes 
and  recommends.  And  certainly,  their  religibn  hath  as 
little  of  pleasure  in  it  tb  themselves,  as  it  hath  of  beaut|r  &nd 
ornament  in  the  sight  of  others.  So  maimed  a  religion 
cat!  be  accompanied  with  littl^  delight  Would  if  not  de- 
tract much  itdm  the  natural  pleasure  of  a  man's  life,  if  he 
should  Icm  an  arm  or  a  leg;  or  have  them  useless  and 
unserviceable,')  or  if  he  should  be  deprived  of  some  of  hi3 
senses,  or  natural  faculties,  so  as  to  be  inctmable  of  some 
of  the  more  principal  ftmctions  of  life  1  And  if  we  shouM 
suppose  the  new  creature  alij^e  maimed  and  dt$fective,  will 
there  not  be  a  proportionable  diminutioiv  bf  its  delight  1 
But  the  Spirit  pf  God  is  the  author  of  no  such  imperfect 

Srodnctions;  and  therefore  t^e  total  absence  of  any  holy 
isposition  will  not  argue  the  true  delight  of  such  a  one 
to  be  little,  but  none  at  all.  However,  let  all  the  integral 
parts  of  the  new  man  l>e  supposed  formed  at  first,  and  es- 
jsting  together ;  when  thiis  creature  is  t)ius  entirely  framed, 
it  is  ouir  business  to  see  to  the  due  exercise,  axra  thereby 
to  the  improvement  and  growth,  of  the  several  parts, 
wherein- ii  one  be  neglected,  it  infers  a  ^eral  enfeeble** 
ment  of  the  whole.  Let  patience  have  its  perfect  work, 
(saith  that  apostle,)  Ihal  ye  may  be  perfect,  &c.i  implying, 
that  not  only  the  absence  of  that  one  mce,  but  its  not  be- 
ing thoroTJghlyexercised,  would  render  uls  .very  defective 
Christians,  we  may  say  of  the  several  members  of  this 
divine  creature,  as  is  said  of  the  oomplisx  body  of  Chris- 
tians, If  one  suffer,  all  the  members  stiffer  with  it ;  if  one 
be  honoured,  all  rejoice  with  it  Therefore  that  you  may 
experience  the  delightfUiness  of  religion,  see  that  in 
the  exercise  and  practice  of  it  you  be  entire,  thorough 
Christians. 

5.  Be  ye  confirmed  in  the  ^apprehension,  that  reli^on  is 
in  itself  a  delightftd  thing,  even  universally  and  m  the 
is^hole  naturp  of  it.  Whereby  a  double  practical  mistake 
and  error  will  be  avoided,  that  ^eatly  outructs  and  hin- 
ders the  actual  relish  and  sensation  or  that  delight 

1.  That  eitiber'  religion  is  in  the  whole  nature  of  it  such 
a  thing  to  which  delight  must  be  alien,  and  banished 
fh>m  it;  as  if  nothing  did  belong  to,  or  could  consist 
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mlh  it,  bat  soar  •ererities,  pensireness,  aAd  sad  thoughts. 
Or  else. 

•  3.  That  if  any  delight  did  belong  to  it  at  all,  it  must  be 
found  only  in  peculiar  extraordinary  assurances  and  per- 
suasions of  God's  lo7e ;  and  be  the  attainment  con^quenily 
of  none  but  more  eminent  Christians. 

That  apprehension  being  thoroughly  admitted,  both 
these  misapprehensions  fall  and  vanish.  And  it  will  take 
]dace,  if  it  oe  duly  .considered, — that  there  is  a  delight 
that  will  naturally  arise  f^om  the  congruity  and  fitness  of 
actions  in  themseiyes,  and  the  facility  of  them,  that  they 
flow  easily  from  their  proper  principles.'  Whereupon 
there  can  be  no  true  vital  act  of  religion  but  will  be  de- 
lightftd.  And  we  may  appeal  herein  to  the  judgments  of 
such  as  shall  al\ow  themselves  to  consider  whether  .the 
matter  do  not  evidently  appear  to  be  so  upon  a  seriou» 
review,  and  revolving  with  themselves  of  the  several  gra^ 
cious  operations  that  proceed  from  the  holy  rectitude  men;- 
tioned  m  the  former  part :  us  the  act^  of  even  rei>entance, 
self-abasement,  self-denial,  self-deVoting^  (appearing  to  be 
in  themselves  most  fit  and  becoming  things,)  aud  readily 
without  force  proceeding  (as  they  cannot  out  d6)  iVom  a 
rectified  and  well-dispoaea  heart,  how  can  they  but  be 
pleasant  1  And  it  is  much  in  our  way  to  the  experiencing 
of.  such  delight^  to  be  at  a  point  with  ourselVes,  and  weU 
resolved  wherem  it  is  to  be  sought  and  found. 

6.  However  all  the  acts  and  operations  of  true  and  liv- 
ing religion  be  in  themselves  delightful,  yet  apply  your- 
selves to  the  doing  of  them  for  a  hieher*  reason,  and  with, 
a  greater  design  than  your  own'  delight.  Otherwise  you  de- 
stroy your  own  work  therein,  and  despoil  your  acts  of  their 
substantial,  moral  goodness,  and  consequently  of  their  d'e- 
lightfulness  also.  That  is  not  a  morally  good  act,  which 
is  not  referred  to  Gpd,  and  done  out  of  (at  least)  an  habi- 
tual devotedness  to  him,  so  as  that  he.be  the  cupreme  end 
thereof.  You  would  therefore,  by  withdrawing  and  sepa^ 
rating  this  reference  to  God,  ravish  iVom  them  their  very 
life  and  soul;  yea,  and  perfectly  nullify' those  of  them  that 
should  be  in  themselves  acts  of  religion. '  So  as  that  in 
respect  of  all  your'  actions,  that  separation  were  unjust ; 
ana  as  to  these  that  should  be  direct  acts  of  religion, 
impossible.  Since  ihere/ore  they  are  only  delightful  as 
they  are  vital  acts,  proceeding  from  a  principle  of  divine 
life ;  and  that  an  habitual  devotednesa  to  God,  is  that  very 
(comprehensive  and  most  radical)' principle ;  you  should, 
by  designing  your  own  delight  in  them  supremely,  coun- 
teract yourself,  and  cross  your  own  end;  you  should 
make  them  acts  of  idolatry,  not  religion ;  and  Set  up  your 
own  self  as^he  idol  of  jealousy,  that  receives  the  homage 
of  them,  instead  of  Qod:  "whereby  the  unlawful  pleasure 
which  you  would  engrote  to  yourselves,  will  turn  all  to 

Sill  and  wormwopd,  and  be  bitterness  in  the  end.  That 
erefore  you  may  taste  the  sweetness  and  pleasure  wUch 
belongs  to  a  religious,  godly  life,  your  way  must  be,  to 'act 
on  directly  forward  in  the  simplicity  of  your  heart,  doing 
all  that  ^ou  do  to  and  for  God.  And  thus  that  pleasure, 
because  it  is  natural  to  such  acts,  will  of  its  own  accord 
result  and  arise  to  yoU ;  and  so  -much  the  more,  by  how 
much  less  you  design  for  yourself  in  what  you  do.  From 
that  uprightness  and  sincerity  of  heart  towards  God  it  can 
never  be  separated.  But  to  be  a  religious  epicure,  to  pray, 
hear,  meditate,  do  acts  of  justice  and  charity,  only  to  please 
and  humour  yourselves,  and  that  you  may  derive  a  kind 
of  solace  and  satisfaction  from  ^our  own  work,  is  to  undo 
your  design,  and  blast  the  delight  which  you  covet.  It 
follows  while  you  seek  it  not ;  it  flies  from  you  while  you 
so  inordinately  seek  it. 

7.  Yet  disallow  not  yourself  to  taste  and  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  well-doine:  yea,  and  (secondarily  and  in  due 
subordination)  to  aesign  and  endeavour  that  you  may  do 
so.  It  is  in  Itself  a  covetable  and  a  lawful  pleasure ;  so 
that  it  he  not  sought  and  entertained  out  of  its  own  place. 
It  is  a  promised  pleasure,  the  gpod  man  (it  is  said)  shall 
be  satisfied  from  bimself  k  And  it  is  by  particular  direc- 
tion to  be  testified  to  the  righteous,  they  shall  eat  the  fruit 
of  their  own  doings.i  It's  God's  gracious  allowance  to 
them,  which  It  is  a  part  of  gratitude  and  dutifrilness  to 
esteem  and  accept;  yeo^  and  with  greai  admiration  of  the 
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Divine  goodness  thai  hath  made  and  settled  such  a  can- 
junction  between  their  duty  and  their  delight ;  that  hath 
laid  such  laws  upon  them,  as  in  the  keeping  whereof  there 
is  such  reward ;»  when  as  they  mi^ht  have  been  enjoined 
a  meaner  servitude,  and  by  the  condition  and  kind  of  their 
work^  have  been  kept  strangers  to  any  thing  of  delight 
therem. 

That  thankful  acknowledgment  of  the  bounty  and  good- 
ness of  God  to  them  in  the  very  constitution  of  his  laws 
and  government,  is  become  a  part  of  their  duty,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  previous  relishes  of  the  sweetness 
and  goodness  of  their  other  duty.  They  are  required  in 
every  thing  to  givfe  thanks.^  An4  it  is  said,  they  shall  go 
on  in  their  way  as  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  with  ever- 
lasting  ioy  upon  their  heads  ;<>'that  they  shall  sing  in  the 
ways  01  the  Liord;P  which  cannot  be,  if  they  take  not  no- 
tice that  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  pleasantness,  and  all  his 
pidhs  peace.4  .  Therefore  you  should  designedly  set  your- 
self to  taste  the  goodness  and  ddightfuhiess  of  holy  walk- 
ing. Afid  to  that  end,  when  you  find  the  blessed  cherish- 
ing warmth  and  vigour  of  God's  gracious  communicatioa 
let  in  upon  you,  enlarging  your  hearts,  making  your  way 
and  wprk  easy  to  jfou,  'and  helping  you  to  do  witji  an 
Untoilsome  facility,  what  he  requires  and  calls  for,  and  to 
run  the  Way  of  his  commandments;  so  that  you  can  do 
acts  of  pie^,  righteousness,  and  mercy  as  natural  acts, 
borne  up  by  the  power  of  a  steady,  living  principle  acting 
in  you,  (as  it's  said,  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shal 
renew  strength  and  "mount  up  with  wmgs  as  eagles,  nn 
without  weariiiess,  and  walk  without  fainting,')  you  shodd 
now  reflect  and  take  notice  how  good  and  pleasant  is  xh£\ 
Make  your  pauses  and  deliberate;  have  your  season) of 
respiration  and  drawing  breath ;  and  then  bethink  jm- 
sell,  commute  thus  with  your  own-  heart,  "  How  do  I  now 
like  the  way  and  service  of  the  LordT  and  a  life  of  pore 
devotedness  to  him  1  a  course  of  regul^  walkia;  in 
thorough  subjection  to  his  latirs  and  government  1  and 
that  the  course  of  my  actions  be  as  a  continual  ^cri£dng; 
doiugall  to  him,  and  for  him?".  What,  do  jou  not  now 
rejoice  that  you  find  youiiselves  to  offer  willifigly  1  Can 
you  forbear  with  gratitude  and  joy  to  a6knawjcdge  and 
own  it  to  him,'  that  it  is  of  his  own  hand  that  you  do  thisi 
You  shodld  now  compare  your  present  with  your  former 
state  and  temper,  aDd  consider  how  much  b^ter  it  is  to 
me  to  live  in  his  fear,  love,  and  communion,  than  to  bCj  as 
once  I  was,  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  «nd  as  without 
him  in  the  world !  Now  I  can  trust  antf  obey,  once  I 
could  hot.  Now,  when  the  opportunity  iavites,  I  am  in 
some  readiness  to  serve  him,  created  to  good  works,  a  res^ 
sel  fitted  to  my  Master's  use ;  some  tine  I  was  to  ereiy 
gbod  ^ork  reprobate.  Surely  it  is  most  becoming  to  take 
a  fVee  complacency  in  this  blessed  change.  That  is,  not 
with  a  proud,  pharisaical  gloriation  to5ay,  "  God^  I  thank 
thee,  I  am  not  as  other  xjien ;"  or,  tiru^g  in  yourself  thai 
you  are  righteous,,  to  despise  others  *,  but  with  a  mean  es- 
timation of  yourself,  ana  all  you  can  do;  and  with  that 
deep  and  constant  sense,  that  when  you  have  done  all  yon 
can,  you  are  an  unprofitable  serrant,  you  do  but,ybor 
duty.  Yet  blessing  God  that  since  he  hath  made  snch 
things  your  duty,  ne  also  doth  in  some  measure  enable 
you  to  do  it ;  that  he  hath  reconciled  and  attempered  yoor 
heart  to  your  way  and  work,  an4  made  it  pleasant  to  yon. 
Xot  hypocritically  arrogating  ajji  to  yourself,  under  the  for- 
mal and  false  show  of  thank^ving  to  him ;  or  aiming 
only  more  colourably  to  iAtrp^uce  a  vain  boast  jand  osten- 
tation d£  yourself,  in  the  form  of  gratnlation  to  God ;  but 
as  having  a  heart  inwardly  possi^sed  with  the  humble 
sense,  who  it  is  that  hath  maae  you  differ,,  ndt  oiLly  firom 
other  men,  but  from  yourself  also. 

8.-  And  because  that  disposedness  of  heart  onto  such  a 
course  of  holy  practice,  may  not  be  constantly  actual,  and 
equally  sensible  at  all  times,  (that  all  delight  in  the  ways 
ofCkxl'may  not  hereupon  cease,  and  be  broken  off,  which 
in  those  sadder  intervals  cannot  but  suffer  a  great  dimi- 
nution,)/you  must  take  heed,  that  as  to  the  distempers  and 
indispositions  you  now  discern  in  your  own  spirit,  yon  do 
neither  indulge  yoiirself  nor  despair ;  but  take  the  proper 
course  of  redress. 
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To  indulge  yoanelf  in  them  were  mortal.  Th^  domi 
yoa  go  8s  a  dead  weight  into  the  mire  and  dirt,  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  and  your  swift  and  pleasant  flight  ends 
in  a  heavy  lompisn  fall.  You  should  therefore  oethink 
yourself,  that  if  yon  yield  to  a  slothftd,  sluggish  temper  of 
spirit,  which  you  now  feel  coming  on  upon  you,  portly 
yon  snail  have  nothing  (sensibly)  remainmgto  you  of  your 
religion,  but  the  dead  and  empt^  form.  Bow  waste  and 
desolate  a  thing  will  that  be !  a  like  thing  as  if  yon  come 
into  a  deserted  house  where  you  were  wont  pleasantly  to 
converse  with  moet  delectable  friends,  and  you  now  fliid 
nothing  but  cold  bare  walls.  How  dismal  will  it  be  w^en 
only  the  same  duties,  the  same  external  frame  land  acts  of 
wprship,  remain,  but  the  ^irit  of  lifeandpdWer  which(was 
wont  to  breathe  in  them,  la  retired  And  goae  I  And  what, 
will  you  take  up  with  that  delu^si ve  unconversable  shadow, 
or  be  content  to  embrace  the  stiff  and  breathless  carcass 
that  remains  jt  You  find  perhaps  your  spirit  sinking  into 
.carnality,  an  earthly  temper  of  mind  gradually  seizing  on 
you;  worldly  thoughts,  cares,  desires,  fears,  invading 
your  heart ;  by  the  same  degrees  that  these  come  on,  lifi 
retires ;  you  grow  listless  towards  God ;  vour  hei^  is  not 
in  your  religion  as  heretofore ;  you  keep  up  your  *  &shion 
of  praying,  and  doixig  other  duties  which  were  your  former 
wont  'y  but  you  languish  in  them.  Oan  you  here  be  con- 
tent to  lie  still,  ana  die  1  and  rather  choose  to  suffer  the 
pains  of  death,  than  of  labour,  by  which  your  soul  might 
yet  live  1  Is  this  a  time  to  roll  yourself  opon  your  sloth- 
ful bed,  and  say,  "  Soul,  t0k€  thme  ease,"  even  upon  the 
pit's  brink  1  Do  not  acree  the  matter: so.  Think  not  of 
making  a  covenant  with  death.  It  is  not  so  gende  a  thing 
83  your  slothful  temj^r  makes  you  think.  Accotmt  the 
state  intolerable  wherein  you  are  so  manifestly  tending  to- 
wards it  Think  not  well  of  yourself  in  your  present  case. 
What  reason  soever  any  have  to  be  pleased  and  delighted 
with  a  course  of  lively  converse  with  God,  and  of  wdkins 
in  the  Spirit ;  sp  much  reason  you  have  to  be  displeased 
with  yourself  as  your  case  now  is ;  to  dislike,  and  abhor 
the  present  temper  of  your  ovtn.  soul.  If  the  life  of  re- 
ligion, and  its  vigorous  exercises,  be  delightful,  by  that 
very  reason  it  appears  its  faint  and  sickly  langoishings  are 
notso. 

Therefore  know,  that  self-indqlgence  ii  now  most  ifn- 
snitable  and  dangerous.  Labour  to  awaken  in  yourselves 
some  sense  df  your  concbtion.  .  Think,  ''Whither  am  I 
goin^  V  Represent  to  your  own  soul  the  terrors  of  d^ath. 
Admit  the  impression  thereof  Behold  its  frightfi^  Visage, 
and  be  startled  at  it.  Recount  with  yourself  whal  you 
shall  be  if  God  who  is  your  life  quite  "depart :  if  this  ^all 
never  be.  yet  know  that  your  feir  lest  it  should,,  is  the 
means  of  your  preservation.  And  let  the  apprehension  .of 
the'tendency  or  your  distemper  excite  in  you  that  just  and 
seasonable  fear.  How  sure  soever  you  are  of  the  principle 
that  God  will  never  utterly  forsake  those  that  are  his,  (as 
most  certainly  he  never  will,)  yet  you  cannot  beso.sure  of 
your  application  of  it  to  yourself,  as  your  case  standi,  but* 
thait  there  will  now  be  room  for  this  fear^  therefore  let  it 
be  entertained. 

But  though  you  admit  a  just  and  very  solicitous  fear, 
be  sure  that  you  exclude  not  hope }  though  you  apprehend 
your  case  to  be  dangerous,  look  hot  upon  it  as  ctesperate.. 
Your  hope  must  not  be  in  yourself,  but  in  him  that  raises 
the  dead,  and  calleth  things  that  are.  not,  as  though  they 
were;  yea,  makes  them  exist  and  be.  But 'if  you  cast 
away  all  hope,  you  yield  yourself  to  perish.  Th^  stopa 
your  breath ;  so  that  even  all  strugg^lings  for  life,  and  the 
very  graspixies  of  your  fainting  heart,  must  immediately 
ceaise  and  end  in  perfect  death.  The  danger  of  your  case, 
as  bad  as  it  is,  cailjs  not  for  this  ;  nor  ijrill  the  exigency  of 
it  comport  with  it.  When  onee  the  soul  says  there  is  no 
hope,*itimmedii^eIy  proceeds  to  say,  I  have  loved  strang- 
ers, and  after  them  will  I  go.  Your  hope  -is  as  necessary 
to  yoiur  safety  as  your  fear ;  we  are  isaved  by  hope,i  t.  e. 
of  the  end  itself,  which  therefore  animates  to  loll  the  en- 
eoanters  and  difficulties  of  our  way,  as  well  from  within 
as  from  without.  Great  distempers  appear  in  you  and 
often  return ;  yea,  such  ad  are  of  a  threatening  aspect  and 
tendency.    You  should  yet  consider  you  are  under  cure; 
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the  prescribed  means  and  method  whereof  are  before  you. 
There  is  bahn  in  Gilead,  and  a  physician  there :  one  in 
whose  hands  none  that  trpsted  him  ever  miscarried.  'Tis 
well  if  you  find  yourself  sick.  The  whole  need  him  not, 
and  win  not  therefore  commit  themselves  to  his  care.  He 
Wth  relieved  many  such  as  you,  that  apprehending  their 
case,  have  been  restored  to  him:  let  them  despair  that 
know  no  such  way  of  help.  Say  within  yourself,  though 
I  am  fall^  and  low,  I  shall  rise  and  stand,  renewed  by 
th^  O  my  God.  .Was  there  never  such  ,a  time  with  you 
before,  when  in  the  like  case  you  cried  to  the  Lord  and 
he  answered  yoU|  and 'strengthened  you  with  strength  in 
your  soull"  Say  within  yourself,  ^*  Why  art  thou  cast 
down,  O  my  ioai,  hope' thou  in  Gk)d;  for  I  shall  yet 
prAise  him,  who  is  the  nealth  of  my  countenance  (where 
health  sho^  itself  in  lively,  sprightly,  pleasant  looks)  aid 
my  God."x.  And  this^very  nope,  as  it  preserves  life,  so  it 
doth  the  delight  and  pleasure  of,  life  from  being  quite  ex- 
tinct The  jqy  of  hq)e  is  not  to  go  for  nothing,  when  it 
ean  onhr  be  said,  not,  it  is  Veil,  but  it- shall  be.  It  is 
pleasant  to  consider  that  the  state  wherein  saints  on  earth 
aire,  is  a  state  of  recovery  ^  that  thoujgh-itbe  not  a  state  of 
perfect  h^lth,  yet  it  is  not  (also)  a  state  of  death ;  but 
wherein  they  are  tending  to  life  m  the  perfection  of  it 
And  their  frequent  (ana  very  &ul^)  relapses  shall  be 
fbund^bnt  to  magnify  the  mofe  the  slbll  ana  patience  of 
their  great  Ph3rsician.  Therefore,  however  you  are  not 
hence  to  be  secure,  or  imposing. upon  him;  yet  let  not 
your  hearts  sink  into  an  abject  despair  an^  sullen  discon- 
tent, that  you  find  a  distempered  frame  sometimes  return- 
ing. Let  tfiere  be  tender  relentings  aAer  God.  Your 
heart  ought  often  tg  smite  you,  that  you  have  been  no  more 
careful  and.watchful:  but  not  admit  a  thought  that  you 
will  therefore  cast' on  all :  that  it's  in  vain  ever  to  strive 
inore,  or  seek  to  recover  that  good  fhune  that  you  have 
often  found  is  so  SQon  gpne. 

Instead  of  that,  apply  yourself  with  so  much  the  more 
earnestness  to  the  proper  course  of  Temedy ;  and  therein 
ypu  must  know  your  own  labour  and  diligence:  your  con- 
tentions with  yoprself  must  have  a  great  place;  otherwise 
it  would  never  have  been  said,  Be  watchful,  and  strengthen 
the  things  that  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die.  y  And  |^ve 
all  cQUgence  toadd  to  yodr  faith 'virtue,*  &c.  Such  things 
would  never  have  been  charged  as  duty  upon  you  if  you 
had  nothing  to  do.  You  must  expect  to  be  dealt  with  aa 
a  sort  of  creatures  capable  of  understanding  yoa  r  own  con- 
cernments ;  not  to  be  hewed  and  hammered  as  senseless 
stones  that  are  ignorant  of  the  artist's  intent,  but  as  living 
ones  to  be  polished  and  fitted  to  the  spiritual  building,  by 
a  hand' that  reasonably  ex])ects  your  own  compliance  and 
co-operation  to  its  known  design.  Unto  which  design, 
though  you  must  know  yon  are  to  be  subservient  and  must 
do  something,  yet  you  most  withal  consider  you  can  be 
but  si:d»ervient,  and  of  yoursdves  itlone  can  ao  just  no- 
thinj^.  Therefore,  if  ever  you  would  know  what  a  life  of 
smiiitual  delight  means^you  must  conalantly  strive  against 
all  your  spiritual  distempers  that  obstruct  it,  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  '  And  do  not  think  that  is  enioining 
you  a  course  wholly  out  of  your  power;  for  though  it  he 
true,  that  the  power  of  thi  Holy  Ghost  is  not  naturally 
yours,  or  at  your  dispose ;  yet  by  gracious  vouchsafement 
and  ordination  it  is.  If  it  were  not  so,  what  means  that 
exhortation.  Be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might ;  *  and  that.  If  we  live  in  th^  Spirit,  let  us  also 
walk  in  the  Spirit  ;b  with  the  foregoifig  prescription  of 
walking  in  the  Spirit^that  we  might  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh.«  Doth  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  prescribe  to  us 
impertinently,  in  order  to  our  obtaining  of  his  own  im- 
parted influences  1  Doth  he  not  know  the  method  and 
way  wherein  they  are  to  be  conveyed  1  or  would  he  de- 
ceive  us  by  misrepresenting  it  1  In  short,  walking  in  the 
Spirit  must  signify  something ;  and  what  can  it  signify  less 
than  dependence  on  i^ power,  a^d  the  subjection  thereto, 
with  the  continuance  of^both  \hes(e  1  These  therefore  are 
necessary  to  the  making  of  that  power  our  own : 

1.  Dependence  and  trust;  as  that  like  phrase  imports, 
I  will  go  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God.a  &c.  And  that, 
I  will  strengthen  them  in  the  Lord,  and  they  shall  walk  up 
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aad  down  in  to  name,*  at  once  shows  «t  botk  the  com- 
mnnicatioii  of  the  Divine  power, !'  I  will  strengthen  them 
in  the  Lord,"  and  the  way  wherein  it  is  cpmmunicated. 
their  walking  up  and  down  in  his  name,  vizi  in  actual  ana 
continued  dependence  thereon.  The  blessed  God  hath 
settled  this  connexion  between  our  Taith  and  his  own  ex- 
erted power.  As  the  extraordinary  works  of  the  Spirit 
were  not  done,  but  upon  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary 
faith,  which- by  the  Divine  constitution  was.requisite  there- 
unto:  80  that  the  infidelity  which  stood  in  the  privation  of 
this  mith,  did  sometimes  fso  inviolable  had  that  constitu- 
tion made  that  connexion;  in  a  sort  bind  up  the<powel^  of 
G^  and  he  cotdddo'no  migh^,  works  there,'— and  >e 
marvelled,  because  of  their  unbelief.  Why  could  not  we 
east  him  outi  Because  of  your  unbelief.^  .  Nor  niso  are 
the  works  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  are  common  upon  all 
sincere  Christians,  dona,  but  upon  tha  inter^enihff  exercise 
of  that  more  common  faith.h  Therefore  is  this  shield  to  be 
taken  above  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Divine  armature,  as 
sufficient  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked ;  there- 
fore are  we  said  to  be  kept  by  the  piower  of  QoA  through 
liuth,i  and  more  expressly  in  tends  to  our  present  purpose ; 
we  are  to  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  (i.  e.  the  spirit 
pfomised)  through  faith.k  Hereby  we  draw  the  power  of 
that  Almighi^  Spirit  into  a  constat  and  cq-operation  with 
our  spirit  Qo  the  great  God  suffers  himselL  his  own  arm 
md  power,  to  be  taken  held  of  by  its.  He  is  engaged 
when  he  is  tmsted ;  .that  trq/st  being  now  in  this  case,  not 
a  rash  and  unwarrantable  presuming  upon  him,  but  sath 
whereto  he  hath  given  the  mvitation  and  encouragement 
himself.  'So  that  when,  we  reflect  upon  the  promises 
wherein  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  conveyed,  or  wherein  the 
express  grant  thereof  is  folded  up,i  we  mav  3ay,  Remem- 
ber thy  word  to  thy  servant,  wherein  thou  nast  caused  m^ 
tohope.n  , 

And  then  sorely^  he  will  not  frustrate  the  expectation 
which  he  hath  himself  been  the  author  of.  He'  would 
never  have  induced  those  to  trust  in  hink,  whom  he  intend- 
ed to'  disappoint.  Thfit  ftee  Spirit,  which  (as  the  wind 
blows  where  it  liiteth)  now  permits,  itself  to  be  brought 
under  bonds,  even  in  the  'bonds  of  God's  own  covenant, 
wher^f  we  now  take  ho}d  Ibyjoui  faith ;  so  that  he  Will 
not  rail  to  give  forth  his  influence,  so  far  as  shall  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  maintaining  a  resolution  in  us  of.  steadfast 
adherence  to  God  and  his  service,  and retaininga  domi- 
nion over  undue  inclinations  and  affections.  How  ex- 
press and  peremptory  are  those  words,  This  I  say,  (J.  d,  I 
know  whal  I  say.  I  have  well  weighed  the  matter,  and 
speak  not  at  random,)  '*  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall 
not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh!"  And  so  mudh  as  this 
afford  great  matter  of  rational  delight,  though  more  sen- 
sible transports  (which  are  not  so  needtnl  to  us,  and  in  re- 
ference wnereto  the  Spirit  therefore  retains  its  liberty)  be 
not  so  frequent.  Therefore  if  we  aim  at  the  having  our 
spirits  placed  and  seUled  in  the  secret  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, enter^ined  with  the  delights  of  it;  if  'we  woikld 
know  and  have  the  sensible  proof  of  that  religion  which  is 
all  life  and  power*  and  consequently  jsweetne^  and  plea- 
sure ;  our  direct  way  is  believing  on  the  Spirit.  That  very 
trust  is  his  delight,  be  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  hope  in 
his  mercy."  It  is  that  whereby  we  give  him  divine  honour, 
the  homage  and  acknowledgment  proper  to  a  Deity ;  con- 
fessing ourselves  iifapotent  and  insufficient  to  think  any 
thing  as  of  ourselves,*  we  rely  uppn  his  sustaining  hand, 
and  owti  our  sufficiency  to  be  of  nim.  It  is  his  delight  to 
be  depended  on  as  a  father  by  his  children.  He  is  pleased 
that  title  should  be  ^ven  him,  the  F^her  of  spirits.?    To 

alid 


upon  his  invitation  apply  themselves,-  and  say,  ".Lo,  now 
we  come  to  thee,  thou  art  the  Lord  our  God,")  craving 
his  renewed  communications,  drawine  vital  influenc^ 
from  him,  and  the  breath  of  life,  adqrmg  his  boundless 
AUness  that  fiUeth  all  in  all.  And  when  we  thus  give  nim 
his  delight,  we  snail  not  long  want  ours.  But  then  we 
must  alsa  add. 
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9.  Subjection  to  our  dependence;  a  willing,  obedient 
surrender  and  resignation  of  ourselves  to  the  conduct  and 
guidance  of  that  blessed  Spirit.  A  dutiful  yielding  to  hia 
dictates,  so  as  Aat  they  have  actually  with  us  the  govern- 
ing, binding  force  and  power  of  .a  law,  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ,  as  it  is  called.<i  Great  dare  must  be^  taken 
of  grievingr  ^d  quenching*  the  Spirit,  of  rebelling  and 
vexmgitjt  of  resisting  it«  and  of  striving  against  it,x  (which 
appears  to  have  been  the  hcirrid  crime  of  the  old  world ;  his 
Spirit  it  is  intimated  had  striven,  when  it  is  said  it  should 
no  longer  strive ;  and  that  it  had  striven,  implies  a  counter- 
striving  that  was  noWj  by  his  pepal*  retirement,  permitted  to 
be  victeri6u8,  but  to  their  own  sudden  nun,)  of  aespitingthe 
Spirit  of  graee.  r  A  wickedness  ag^vated  by  the  very 
style  and  title  there  given  it,  the  Spirit  of  grace ;  and  unto 
Which  only  such  a  vengeance  (as  ilis  intimated  in  what  fol- 
lows) which  it  peculiarly  belonged  to  God  himself  to  in- 
flict could  be  proportionable,  when  we  permit  ourselves 
entirely  to  the  government  of  the  Holy  Gthoet,  thereby  to 
have  our  spirits  and  ways  framed  and  directed  according 
to  his  own  rules,  his  quickening  influoice,  and  the  pleasure 
and  sweet  rehsnes  thereof,  will  not  be  withheld.  And  if 
irhe  experience  of  some  Gnristians  seem  not  constantly  to 
answer  this,  who  coniplain  they  pray  often  for  the  Spirit, 
and  desire  earnestly  his  gracious  communications,  but  find 
little  of  them,  they  are  concerned  seriously  to  reflect,  and 
bethink  theoBelves,  whether  their  distrust  or  d^bedience, 
or  both,  have  not  niade  them  desolate.  Surely  we'.KK  il- 
tpgether  faulty  in  this  matter ;  his  promise  and  faithfiilness 
do  not  fail,  his  Spirit  is  not  straitened.  But- we  either  dc 
not  entirely  commit  and  intrust  ouirselves  to  his  guidance, 
or  we  obediently  coniplf  not  with  it;  but  either  indulge 
our  sluggishness  and  neglect,  or  our  contrary  inclinatioos, 
and  resist^  his  dictates ;  are  intractable  and  wayward,  not 
apt  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  hence  provoke  lum  to  with- 
draw from  us.  Hereto  we  are  in  justice  to  impate  it  that 
we  find  so  little  of>that  power  moving  in  us,  all  the  moticns 
whereof  are  accompaiiied  with  so  much  delight 

3.  For  excitation.  Little  one  would  think  should  be 
needftil  to  be  said  more  tHan  only  that  we  would  bethink 
ourselves,  what  all  this  whil^  we  have  been  directed  to  and 
are  by  this  .text.  If  that  be  «pnce  understood,  hath  it  not 
in  itsdf  invitation  enough  1  Do  we  need  further  to  be  in- 
vited to  a  life  of  delight  1  Do  we  need  to 'be  pressed  with 
arguments  to  choose  deliffhtfol  and  wholesome  food,  rather 
than  gall  and  wormwooa,  or  even  very  poison  1  It  is  a 
sad  argument  of  the  deplorat^  estate  of  man  that  he  should 
need  ari^ments  in  such  a  case  t  But  because  (moreover) 
much  is'  to  be  said  here^er,  to  persuade  Unto  delighting 
ih  God  considered  izi  the  stricter  notion  of  it,  and  that  wiu 
also  be  applicable  to  this  purpose ;  therefore  little  is  in- 
tended to  oe  said  here.  Only  it  is  to  be  considered,  do 
Joii  intend  to  proceed  in  any  course  of  religioi^  or  not 
f  not,  ^ou  a^  to  be  remitted  to  such  discourses  as  prove 
to  youAhe  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  it;  which  if 
you  think  notliing  you  meet  with  sufficientlv  proves,  think 
with  yourself  how  well  you  can  prove,  that  there  is  no 
God^  and  that  you  are  no  man,  but  a  perishing  beast  For 
these  things  they  are  concerned  not  fondly  to  presume  and 
wish,  but  most  clearly  and  surely  to  demonstrate,  who  will 
be  01  no  religion.  But  if  you  think  that  horrid,  and  re- 
Solve  to  own  something  or  other  of  religion ;  will  you  here 
use  your  understandmg,  and  consider,  is  it  indeed  so 
horrid  a  thing  to  disavow  all  religion  }  And  what  is  it 
better, to  pretend  to  it  to  no  purpose?  You  find  the  re- 
ligion is  all  but  show  and  shadow,  mere  empnr  vanity  and 
mockery,  which  is  not  delightful.  If  you  will  not  choose 
a  better,  because  it  is  delightful,  (as  you  are  not  advised 
to  do  for  that  as  your  chief  reason,)  yet  at  least  choose  that 
which  is  so,  because  it  is  in  other  more  considerable  re- 
spects eligible,  as  being  nioAt  honourable  and  pleasing  to 
him  that  made  you,  and  only  safe  and  profitable  to  your- 
self. And  what  shall  your  reli^on  serve  for,  that  will  net 
answer  these  purposes  1  And  if  you  he  not  ashamed  to 
sp^nd  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  time  o(  your  life,  as 
tne  exercises  of  your  religion  will  take  up,  in  doing  that 
(a$  was  said  before)  wherec  f  you  can  give  c  o  account ;  yel 
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imatitinhi  unmrtoald  b>  mfriid  to  iMfce  wch  things  thetab- 
j«etof  your  Tsnity,  as  do  relate  to  md,  either  really  or  in 
yotir  opinion.  Can  jen/find  nodiing  wherein  Tainly  to  tri- 
te, but  the  sacred  tfaingB  of  the  great  God  of  hMtren.  and 
the  etetnal  conoenuaents  of  yonr  own  soul  1  And  shall  the 
time  spent  abont  these  matters  be  pecQharl3r  marked  oat 
as  yonr  idle  tune,  wherein  yon  shall  be  doing  that  only 
wmch  shall  wholly  go  for  loss  and  signify  nothing  1  The  re- 
ligion which  is  not  delightfkd  can  torn  to  no  better  acconnt. 

If  therefore  yon  willhaTe  a  religion,  and  yon  have  any 
reason  for  tflat  resdntion,  by  the  same  reason  yon  wonld 
have  any,  yon  most  have  the  pleasant  delightud  reliji^on 
we  speak  o£  Yon  have  no  other  choice.  There  is  no 
other  will  senre  yonr  tnrn.  And  therefore  what  hath  been 
said  to  divert  yon  from  the  other,  ought  to  persnade  yon  to 
the  choice  of  this.  And  besides,  since  there  is  so  mnch  of 
secret  delight  in  tme  substantial  religion,  that  onght  not 
to  signify  nothing  with  you.  If  we  did  consider  the  de- 
lightfulness  of  it  ak>ne,  upon  that  single  acconnt,  it  surely 
challenges  the  preference,  before  that  which  is  neither  pro- 
fitable nor  delightful.  And  that  it  is  in  itself  so  delightAil, 
if  yott  had  nothing  to  inform  von  but  the  report  of  such  as 
profess  to  have  tried  and  found  it  so,  methinks  that  at 
least  should  provoke  yon  to  try  also.  How  sluggish  a  tem- 
per doth  it  argne,  not  to  be  desirous  to  know  the  utmost 
that  is  in  it !  It  were  even  a  laudable  curiosity  to  resolve 
upon  making  trial;  to  set  into  the  inmost  centre  of  it ;  to 
pierce  and  press  onwardf  till  you  reach  the  seat  of  life,  till 
yon  have  goi  the  secret,  and  the  very  heart  of  religion  and 
yonr  heart  do  meet  and  join  in  one.  Did  you  never  try 
experiments  for  your  pleasure  1  Try  this  one.  See  what 
yoa  will  find  in  withdrawing  yourself  from  all  things  else, 
and  becoming  entirel;|r  devoted  to  Qod  through  the  Re- 
oeemer,  to  live  after  lus  will  and  in  his  presence.  Try  the 
difierence between viewingtruths to  please  your  genius, 
or  using  divine  ordinances  to  keep  up  the  custom,  to  con- 
form yourselves  to  those  yon  live  among,  and  help  to  make 
a  solemn  show ;  and  doin^  these  things  with  a  iserious  de- 
sign to  get  into  an  acquamtance  witn  God,  to  have  your 
sonl  transformed  into  his  image,  that  you  may  have  pre- 
sent and  eternal  fellowship  with  bim.  Try  how  much 
better  it  is,  to  have  your  lives  govern^  by  an  awftil  and 
dntifnl  respect  to  God,  than  to  fallow  your  own  wild  and 
enormotts  inclinations ;  and  whether  it  be  not  better,  what 
ffood  things  soever  you  do,  to  do  it  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
than  fi*om  base  and  sordid  motives. 

And  why  should  you  be  of  so  mean  and  abject  a  spirit, 
as  to  content  vourself  to  be  held  at  the  door  and  in  the 
outer  courts  of  religion,  when  others  enter  in  and  ta^te  the 
rich  provisions  of  God's  house  1  Why  will  you  distin- 
gnish  yourselves  by  so  debasing  a  character  1  'Tis  a  just 
and  commendable  ambition,  to  be  as  forward  here  as  the 
besL  Why  will  you  sufier  this  and  that  and  the  other  man 
to  enter  mto  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you ;  even  that 
Idnffdom  which  consists  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
in  tne  Holy  Ghost !  Think  not  so  meanly  or  yourself;  im- 
pose not  on  yourself  that  needless  unwarrahtable  modesty, 
as  to  acconnt  yon  are  of  a  lower  rank  than  all  that  ever 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  fhe  hidden  deliehts  of 
a  godly  life.  At  least  you  are  as  capable  of  being  thought 
worthy  as  any,  for  his  sake  upon  whose  account  all  must 
be  accepted.  Therefore  think  with  yourselves.  Why 
should  I  not  labour  to  attain  as  far  in  the  liiatter  of  reli- 
gion, as  this  or  that  neighbour  of  mine  1  What  should 
hinder  1    Who  restrains  or  forbids  me  1 

But  you  cannot,  if  you  consider,  but  have  somewhat 
more  to  assure  you  of  the  delightinlness  of  it,  than  the 
mere  report  of  others ;  for  your  own  reason  and  conscience 
cannot  but  so  pronounce,  if  you  go  to  the  particulars  that 
hare  been  instanced  in.  If  you  acknowledge  a  God,  and 
consider  yourself  a  reasonable  creature  made  l^  bim, 
and  denending  on  him;  you  cannot  but  see,  it  is  congru- 
ous and  fit  your  spirit  should  be  so  framed  and  afiected 
towards  him,  towards  your  fellow-creatures  of  your  own 
order,  and  all  things  else  that  do  and  shall  circumstantiate 
yoor  present  and  ftitnre  state,  as  hath  been  in  some  measure 
(though  very  defectively)  represented ;  and  that  it  must 
needs  be  very  pleasant,  it  it  were  so.  You  can  frame  in 
3roar  mind  an  idea  of  a  life  transacted  according  to  such 
rectified  inclinations.  And  when  you  have  done  so,  do 
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bntaolemBly  sqnpMl  to  yonr  nw«jndgnMBtwfaelhBr that 
were  not  a  veiy  deleetable  life,  vkd  thereupon  be^iittk 
yourself  what  yvur  case  is,  if  you  cannot  actually  relish  a 
pleasure  in  what  your  own  judgment  tells  you  is  so  highl}- 
pleasurable.  Methinks  you  should  reflect  thus,  '*Whata 
monstrous  creature  am  I,  that  confess  that  deljghtftil  where- 
in I  can  take  no  delight  1  How  perverse  a  nature  have  I ! 
Surely  things  are  much  out  of  order  with  me:  I  am  not 
what  I  should  be  I"  And  one  would  think,  it  should  be 
uneasy  to  you  to  be  as  you  are ;  and  that  your  spirit  ^ukl 
be  restless  till  you  find  yonr  temper  rectified,  and  tlu^  yoi' 
are  in  this  remct  become  what  you  should  oe.  And  will 
you  dream  and  slumber  all  your  days  1  How  much  time 
have  you  lost,  that  might  have  been  pleasantly  spent  in  e 
course  of  gouliness  1  Do  you  not  aim  at  a  life  of  eternal 
delights  With  God !  If  you  now  begin  not  to  live  to  God, 
when  will  yon  1  That  life  which  you  reckon  shall  nevei 
end  with  you,  must  yet  have  a  beginning.  Will  you  defer 
till  you  die  your  be^ning  to  live  1  Have  you  any  hope. 
God  will  deal  in  a  peculiar  way  with  you  from  all  men,  and 
make  the  other  world  the  place  of  your  first  heart-change  '^ 
How  dismal  should  it  be  to  you,  to  look  in  and  still  find  your 
heart  dead  towards  God,  and  the  thincs  of  God ;  so  that 
you  have  no  delight  in  them.  Think  wnat  the  beginnine' 
of  the  divine  life,  and  the  present  delights  of  it,  must  b** 
the  earnest  of  to  you,  and  make  sure  the  ground  (betime) 
of  so  great  a  hope. 

II.  But  I  forbear  here  to  insist  forther,  and  pass  <«  to 
the  discourse  of  delighting  in  Gk>d,  under  the  other  more 
strict  notion  of  it,  viz.  as  the  very  act  of  delight  hath  its 
direct  exercise  upon  himself.  So  we  are  to  consider  this 
delight,  not  as  a  tning  some  way  adherent  to  all  other  du- 
ties of  relieion ;  but  as  a  distinct  duty  of  itself,  that  re- 
quires a  sotemn  and  direct  application  of  ourselves  there- 
unto. For  though  it  seems  little  to  be  doubted,  but  there 
is  in  this  precept  a  part  of  religion  put  for  the  whole, 
(as  havinff  a  real  influence,  and  conferring  with  Ue  name 
a  gratefm  savour  and  tincture  upon  the  whole,)  it  would 
yet  be  very  unreasonable^  npt  to  take  special  notice  of  that 
part  from  whence  the  entire  frame  of  religion  hath  its 
name.  And  haviog  shown  the  nature  of  this  duty  alrea- 
dy in  the  former  Part,  what  is  now  to  be  said,  must  more 
directly  eoncern  the  practice  of  it;  and  will  (as  the  case 
requires)  fall  into  two  kinds  of  discourse,  viz.  expostula- 
tion concerning  the  omission  and  disuse  of  such  practice, 
and  invitation  thereunto.  And  in  both  these  kinds  it  is  re* 
quisite  we  apply  ourselves  to  two  sorts  of  persons,  viz. 
such  whose  spirits  are  wholly  averse  and  alien  to  it,  and 
soch  as,  though  not  altogether  unpractised,  are  very  defec- 
tive in  it.  and  neglect  it  too  much. 

1.  Botn  sorts  are  to  be  expostulated  with ;  and  no  doubt 
the  great  God  hath  a  just  quarrel  with  mankind  (whopi 
these  two  sorts  do  comprehend)  upon  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  accounts ;  wherein  it  is  nt  we  should  plead  with 
men  for  his  sake  and  their  own.    And, 

1 .  With  the  former  sort.  Them  who  are  altogether  dis- 
affected to  God,  alienated  and  enemies  in  their  minds 
through  wicked  works,  and  (excepting  such  as  deny  his 
being,  with  whom  we  shall  not  here  concern  ourselves)  at 
the  utmost  distance  from  delighting  in  him.  And  as  In 
such,  our  expostulation  should  aim  at  their  conviction, 
both  of  the  matter  of  fact,  that  thus  the  case  is  with  them, 
and  of  the  ffreat  iniouity  and  evil  of  it. 

First,  It  IS  needful  we  endeavour  to  fasten  upon  such  a 
conviction,  that  this  is  the  state  of  their  case.  For  while 
his  being  is  not  flatly  denied,  men  think  it  generally  cre- 
ditable, to  be  professed  lovers  of  God;  and  reckon  it  so 
odious  a  thing  not  to  be  so,  that  they  whe  are  even  most 
deeply  guilty,  are  not  easily  brought  to  confess  enmity  to 
him ;  but  flatter  themselves  in  their  own  eyes,  till  their  ini- 
quity be  found  to  be  hateful.  The  difficulty  of  making 
such  apprehend  themselves  diseased,  that  their  minds  are 
under  the  power  of  tbis  dreadfhl  distemper,  that  it  is  not 
well  with  their  spirits  in  this  respect,  is  the  great  obstmo- 
tion  to  their  cure.  But  I  suppose  you  to  whom  I  now  ap- 
ply myself,  to  acknowledge  the  Bible  to  be  God's  word,  and 
that  you  profess  reverence  to  the  truth  and  authority  of 
that  word,  and  will  yield  to  be  tried  by  it. 

1.  Therefore,  first,  yoU  must  be  supposed  such  as  beUeva 
the  aeeonnt  true,  which  that  book  gives  of  the  common  itata 
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of  sum ;  tliat  it  is  a  state  of  apostacy  firom  God;  that  the 
Lord  looking  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men^ 
to  see  if  any  did  understand  and  seek  Qod,  finds  they  are 
all  gone  aside,  *  t.  e.  (that  the  return  may  answer  to  the 
meaning  of  the  inquiry)  gone  off  fr6^I  him.  Every  one 
of  them  is  gone  back.  *  or  revolted,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  parallel  psalm,  Tnere  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not 
one :  b  which  is  quoted  by  the  apostle  to  the  intent,  that 
every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  the  whole  world  may 
become  guilty  before  God. «  This  is  then  a  common  case. 
JkM  as  the  same  apostle  charges  it  upon  the  Gentiles,  that 
2iey  were  haters  of  Gk)d ;  d  so  doth  our  Saviour  as  express- 
ly on  the  Jews,  (who  no  doubt  thought  themselves  as  in- 
nocent of  this  crime  as  you,)  that  "they  had  both  seen  and 
hated  both  him  and  his  Father .''  And  when  it  is  said  of 
men,  that  they  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  (thej 
to  whom  he  writes  even  as  others,)  do  you  think  that  is 
flpoken  of  any  lovers  of  Gkxl,  as  their  present  state  1  Or 
that  when  all  by  nature  are  children  or  wrath,  any  are  bj 
nature  lovers  of  him,  so  as  to  love  him  and  be  under  his 
wrath  both  at  once  1  It  is  likely  then,  that  against  so  plain 
evidence,  while  you  confess  yourselves  men,  vou  will  not 
deny  you  were  sometimes  haters  of  GK)d.  Well  then,  is  the 
case  altered  with  you  1  It  is  a  conviction  asrainst  you, 
that  you  are  of  human  race,  till  it  can  be  evidenced  vou 
are  liom  from  above,  and  are  become  new  creatures.  And 
what,  do  you  find  this  1  It  is  not  expected  you  should  be 
able  to  tell  the  very  moment  when  you  ceased  from  your 
enmity  against  God,  and  became  Lis  friends ;  or  give  a 
punctual  account  of  every  turn  or  motion  of  thoughts  in 
such  a  change:  but  it  is  to  be  supposed,  the  work  was  not 
done  upon  you  in  your  sleep,  so  as  that  you  could  have  no 
animadversion  of  what  was  doing.  However,  comparing 
what  you  sometime  were  with  what  you  are,  what  differ- 
ence do  you  observed  What,  were  you  sometimes  haters 
of  God,  and  are  you  now  come  to  love  and  delight  in  him 
without  perceiving  in  yourselves  any  difference!  Bethink 
yourselves,  is  not  tEe  temperof  your  spirits  just  such  God- 
ward  as  it  was  alwa^  wont  to  be,  without  any  remarkable 
turn  or  alteration  1  That  is  a  shrewd  presumption  against 
you,  that  your  case  is  most  deplorable.    But, 

2.  What  is  your  present  temper,  in  itself  considered  1 
You  do  love  Gktd  and  delight  in  nim,  how  do  you  make  it 
appear  1  wherein  doth  that  friendly  and  dutiful  afieetion 
towards  him  evidence  itselTI  Sure  love  and  haired  are 
not  all  one  with  you.  Whereby  would  you  discern  your 
hatred  towards  one  you  did  most  flatly  and  peremptorily 
disaffect  1  You  would  dislike  the  thoughts  of  him,  hate 
his'  memory,  cast  him  out  of  your  thoughts.  Do  you  not 
the  same  way  show  your  disaffection  to  Grod  1  Do  you  not 
find,  that  so  a  wicked  man  (hisenemy^  is  branded  and  dis- 
tinguished, Gh)d  is  net  in  all  his  thoughts  1  *  Are  not  they 
who  shall  be  turned  into  hell  described  thus,  the  people 
that  forget  Qod ;  ^  that  is,  who  willingly  and  of  choice  for- 
get him,  or  from  the  habitual  inclination  of  their  hearts  1 
And  is  not  that  your  case  1  What  could  hinder  you  to 
remember  him  if  you  were  so  disposed  1 

Yea,  but  you  often  forget  your  triends,  or  those  at  least 
to  whom  you  are  sure  you  bear  no  ill  will;  and  what 
friend  would  expect  to  be  m  your  thoughts  1 1t's  answered ; 
but  you  disrelish  not  the  remembrance  of  a  friend.  Do 
yoii  not  the  thoughts  of  God  1  You  do  not  think  on  your 
absent  friends  wtiile  no  present  occasion  occurs,  to  bring 
them  to  your  remembrance ;  but  is  Qod  absent  1  Is  he  far 
from  any  one  of  us  1  Or  have  you  not  daily  before  your 
eyes  things  enough  to  bring  him  to  mind;  while  his 
glorioas  works  surround  you,  and  you  live,  move,  and 
nave  your  bepg  in  him,  and  your  breath  is  in  his 
hand  1  Have  you  that  dependance  on  any  friend  1  Are 
yoQ  under  so  much  obligauon  to  any  1  You  often  do  not 
think  on  friends  with  whom  you  have  no  opportunity  to 
converse ;  have  you  no  opportunity  to  converse  with  him  7 
Your  friends  can  lay  no  such  law  upon  you,  to  have  them 
much  in  your  thoughts.  It  argues  a  depraved  inclination, 
not  to  do  herein  what  you  ought  and  are  bound  to  do. 
You  cannot  by  the  exercise  of  your  thoughts  obtain  the 
presence  of  a  friend ;  you  might  a  most  comfortable  Di- 
vine presence. 

And  what  though  you  think  not  of  many  to  whom  you 
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bear  no  ill  will,  nor  have  any  eonv«ne  with  muy  snch: 
is  itenough  to  bear  ao  ill  wiU  to  God  %  Will  tluu  suffice 
you  to  delighting  in  him  t  are  you  no  more  concerned  to 
mind  Qod  and  converse  .with  liun.  than  wiUi  the  manyoa 
never  knew  or  had  to  do  with  1  Your  unconversableDess 
with  God,  and  unmindftUness  of  him^  can  proceed  from 
nothing  bat  ill  will,  who  daily  offers  himself  to  your  con- 
verse, who  seeks  and  invites  your  acquaintance,  would 
have  you  inwardly  know  him,  and  lead  your  Uves  with 
him.  Why  i^  it  that  you  do  not  so,  but  tnat  you  like  not 
to  retain  him  in  your  knowledge?  and  that  this  is  the 
sense  and  language  of  your  hearts  towards  him, "  Depart 
from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  waysr  It 
can  proceed  from  nothing  but  ill  will  and  a  disagreeable 
temper,  that  you  shun  the  converse  of  one  that  seelsyoois; 
that  you  will  take  no  notice  of  one  that  often  offers  him- 
self to  your  view,  one  that  meets  you  at  every  turn,  and  aims 
to  draw  your  eye,  and  cannot  gain  a  look.  When  this  is 
your  deportment  towards  God,  that  he  passes  bjr  you,  and 
you  perceive  him  not;  he  compasses  you  about,  behind 
and  before,  and  is  acquainted  with  all  your  ways,  and  with 
him  and  his  ways  you  will  have  no  acquaintance,  remain 
alienated  from  tne  life  of  God,  and  as  without  him  in  the 
world ;  is  not  this  downright  enmity  1  Or  can  this  deport- 
ment agree  with  the  habitual  and  the  frequent  actual  d& 
light  in  Grod  which  is  required. 

Again,  would  you  not  be  juslly  taken  to  disaffect  one 
whose  temper  is  ungrateful,  whose  disposition  and  waj 
is  unpleasing  to  you  1  Is  it  not  thus  witnyou  Gk)d-waid  t 
When  you  hear  of  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his  naioie, 
his  abhorrence  of  all  wickedness,  and  how  detestable  to 
him  every  thing  is  that  is  impure,  and  that  he  will  not  a- 
dure  it ;  do  not  your  hearts  regret  this  quality  (as  we  must 
conceive  of  it)  in  the  nature  of  Ctod  1  Which  yet,  because 
it  is  his  very  nature,  doth  so  much  the  more  certainly  infer, 
that  a  disliKe  of  it  cannot  but  include  disaffection  to  him- 
self, and  that  habitual  and  constant,  since  his  whole  way 
of  dealing  with  men,  and  the  course  of  his  eovemment 
over  the  world,  do  (and  shall  more  disceinibly)  saTOor  of 
it ;  do  they  not  wish  him  hereupon  not  to  be,  in  this  reS" 
pect,  what  he  is ;  which  is  in  efiect,  to  wish  him  not  to  be 
at  all  1  The  same  thing  which  the  heart  of  the  fool  says, 
"  No  God ;"  i.  €.  this  would  please  such  a  one  to  the  rery 
heart.  And  doth  this  import  no  enmity  1  Can  (his  stand 
with  delight  in  him  1  Are  you  not  disaffected  to  him, 
whom  not  being  able  to  accuse  of  falsehood,  whomh^viBS 
the  greatest  imaginable  assurances  of  the  impossibility  he 
should  deceive,  you  will  yet  by  no  means  be  induced  to 
trust  1  Consider,  what  doth  your  trust  in  Qod  signify, 
more  than  the  s6und  of  the  namel  Doth  it  qoietjrour 
heart,  in  reference  to  any  affairs  you  pretend  to  commit  to 
hiral  Doth  it  purify  it,  and  check  your  ill  inclinations,  m 
any  thing  wherein  they  should  be  countermanded  npoa 
the  credit  of  his  word  f  What  doth  his  testimony  concera- 
ing  the  future  things  you  have  not  seen,  weigh  with  m 
to  the  altering  of  your  course,  and  rendering  it  such  tf 
may  comport  and  square  with  the  belief  of  such  things  1 
Would  not  the  word  of  an  ordinary  man,  premowshutf 
you  of  any  advantage  or  danger  which  you  nave  do  other 
knowledge  of,  be -of  more  value  with  you  1  Constant  sus- 
picion of  any  one,  without  cause  or  pretence,  most  cer- 
tainly argues  radicated  enmity.  You  love  him  not  whom 
you  cannot  trust. 

Do  you.  love  him  whom  upon  all  occasions  yon  nwi 
causelessly  displease ;  whose  offence  you  reckon  nothing 
of  1  Is  that  ingenuous  towards  a  friend,  or  dutifol 
towards  a  father  or  a  lord  1  How  do  you,  in  this,  carry 
towards  the  blessed  God  1  Are  you  wont  to  dl'splease 
yourselves  to  please  him,  or  cross  your  own  will  to  do  his  i 
Do  you  take  delight  in  him  whom  you  make  no  diflicnliy,  to 
vex  1  whose  known  declared  |)leasure,  though  you  coniess 
him  greater,  wiser,  and  more  ri^hteoiis  than  yourself, jo^ 
have  no  more  regard  to,  wherein  it  crosses  your  own  incliB»- 
tion,than  you  would  have  tolhat  of  your  child,  your  slave, 
or  a  fool  1  Have  you  any  thing  to  except  against  thatmei- 
sure  and  character  of  loyal  affection  to  your  Redceawr 
and  Lord,  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments :i« 
are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you ;  Thtf 
is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commasdinents  i 
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Do  jaa  not'  disobev  the  known  will  of  God  in  your  or- 
dinary practice  without  regret  1  Do  yon  not  know  it  to  be 
his  will,  that  yon  **  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  \" 
that  you  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  that  you 
"keep  your  heart  with  all  £ligence;"  that  you  "deny 
yonrself,  cmcify  the  flesh,''  be  temperate,  jnst,  mercifm. 
patient  1  Do  you  aim  at  obeying  nim  in  these  things  1 
Can  yott  say,  Lord,  for  thy  sake  I  refrain  the  things  to 
which  my  heart  inclines  1  Hath  his  prohibition  any  re- 
straining force  upon  your  hearts  1  Do  you  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  licenuous,  earthly,  vain,  jproud^  wrathful,  re- 
vengeful, though  you  know  it  will  o£»nd  him  %  and  is  this 
your  love  to  him,  or  delight  in  him  1  Do  you  bear  good 
will  to  him  whose  reproach  and  dishonour  you  are  not 
concerned  for,  yea,  whom  yon  stick  not  to  dishonour  and 
reproach  1  whose  interest  among  men  hath  no  place  in 
your  thoughts,  whose  friends  are  none  of  yours,  whose 
enemies  are  your  friends,  who^e  favour  you  care  not  for, 
nor  regret  his  frowns,  whose  worship  is  a  burden  to  you, 
f  that  you  had  rather  do  any  thing  than  pray  to  him,)  ana  his 
iellow^ip  an  undesired  thing  1  Make  an  estimate  by  these 
things  or  the  temper  of  your  hearts  towards  God;  and 
consider  whether  it  bespeak  delight  in  him,  or  not  rather 
habitual  aversion  and  enmity. 

It  may  be  you  will  admit  these  things  seem  to  carry 
somewhat  of  conviction  with  themj  but  they  concern 
many  that  are  taken  for  godly  persons  and  lovers  of  God, 
as  well  as  they  do  you.  Ana  it  may  be,  many  such  may 
take  themselves  for  godly  persons  and  lovers  of  God, 
and  be  mistaken  as  well  as  you.  And  what  will  that 
mend  your  easel  If  these  things  will  proveaj)erson  one 
that  haith  no  delight  in  God,  they  equally  prove  it  as  to  you 
and  others,  which  will  make  nothing  to  your  advantage. 
Bat  if  they  who  have  sincere  love  to  God,  are  in  a  degree 
peccant  against  the  laws  of  such  love,  (as  that  they  are, 
they  will  hear  in  due  time,)  they  are  more  ready  to  accuse 
themselves  than  other  men :  they  abhor  themselves,  that 
they  do  not  more  entirely  delight  in  God,  and  repent  in 
dost  and  ashes.  It  better  becomes  you,  to  imitate  their 
repentance,  than  glory  in  their  siniul  weakness ;  which 
while  they  patronize  not  themselves,  you  should  not  think 
it  can  afibra  a  valuable  patronage  unto  you.  When  did 
you  check  ahd  contend  with  your  own  hearts  upon  these 
accounts,  as  they  are  wont  to  dol  And  if  these  things, 
in  a  degree  found  with  them,  prove  their  delight  in  Gk>d 
imperfect,  their  prevailing  contraries  will  prove  it  (how- 
ever) sincere.  And  if  you  will  not  now  understand  the 
difference,  God  grant  you  may  not  hereafter  at  a  more 
costly  rate,  between  the  imperfection  and  the  total  want  of 
his  love ;  between  having  your  heart  and  soul  imperfectly 
alive  towards  God,  and  perfectl^^  dead. 

Yon  may  further  say,  God  is  out  of  your  sight,  and 
therefore  how  can  it  be  expected  you  should  find  a  sensible 
delight  in  himi  But  is  he  out  of  the  sight  of  your  minds'? 
If  he  be.  what  would  you  infer,  that  then  you  cannot  de- 
light in  him  at  all,  and  therefore  that  jon  do  not  1  the 
tmng  that  yon  are  charged  with  all  this  while.  But  he 
is  out  of  sight  by  the  high  excellency  of  his  being ;  for 
which  reason  he  should  be  delighted  in  the  more,  i.  t.  with 
a  deeper  delight,  though  not  like  that  you  take  in  the 
things  of  sense:  and  he  hath  been  so  beyond  all  things, 
notwithstanding  his  abode  in  that  light  which  is  inacces- 
sible. This  therefore  is  confession  without  excuse;  and 
would  never  be  offered  as  an  excuse  by  any,  but  those  that 
are  lost  in  flesh  and  sense,  have  forgot  they  have  reason- 
able souls,  and  had  rather  be  numbered  with  brutes  than 
men ;  as  if  there  were  not  many  things  you  have  not  seen 
with  the  eyes  of  flesh,  more  excellent  than  those  you  have ! 
or  as  if  you  had  no  other  faculty  than  eyes  of  flesh  to  see 
with  I  Which,  since  you  have,  and  the  depravation  thereof 
is  vicious  and  sinful ;  as  your  not  delighting  in  God  (the 
matter  of  fact)  seems  to  Se  yielded,  and  so  you  quit  yoor 
first  post,  it  will  thence  appear,  that  it  cannot  but  be  sin- 
tai  too.  And  since  at  that  you  seem  to  make  a  stand,  (as 
at  your  next  post,)  either  thinking  to  deny  or  extenuate 
the  evil  of  it,  our  expostulation  must  follow  you  thither, 
and  be  aimed, 

8.  To  evince  to  you  the  greatness  and  horridness  of  that 
sin.    Su^  yonrselves  therefore  to  be  reasoned  with  to 
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this  purpose,  and  consider— First,  That  you  have  some- 
what or  delectation  in  your  natures,  t.  e.  you  have  the 
power  naturally  inherent  in  you,  of  taking  delight  in  one 
thing  or  other.  You  have  such  a  thing  as  love  i^ut  you. 
Are  not  some  thines  gratefhl  and  agreeable  to  you,  in 
which  you  can  ana  do  take  complacency  1  Therefore 
herein  an  act  is  not  enioined  you  which  is  mcompetent  to 
your  natures, -or  simply  impossible  to  you.  Next,  then. 
GO  you  not  know,  your  delig:ht  or  love  ought  to  be  placea 
on  tome  good  or  other  that  is  known  to  you;  and  among 
thines  that  you  know  to  be  good,  proportionably  to  the 
goooness  which  you  find  in  them,  and  supremely  on  the 
best?  Further,  do  you  not  acknowledge  the  blessed  God 
to  be  the  best  and  most  excellent  goodi  as  being  the  first 
and  fonntacin-eood,  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive, 
the  purest  and  altogether  unmued,  the  most  immutable 
and  permanent  goodi  How  plain  and  certaia  is  t]!>< 
How  manifestly  impossible  is  it,  if  there  were  not  such  a 
good,  that  otherwise  any  thing  else  should  ever  have  been 
good,  or  been  at  all !  Is  not  this  as  sure  and  evident  ns 
any  thing  yodr  senses  could  inform  you  of?  Whence  is  the 
glorious  excellency  of  this  great  creation,  the  beauty,  love- 
liness, pleasantness  of  any  creature  1  Must  not  all  tb(/, 
and  infinitely  more,  be  originally  in  the  great  Creator  ct 
all.    This,  if  you  consider,  you  cannot  but  see  and  own 

While  then  your  hearts  tell  you,  you  delight  not  in 
God,  do  not  your  consciences  begin  to  accuse  and  judge 
you.  that  you  deal  not  righteously  in  this  matter  1  And 
oQght  it  not  to  fill  your  souls  with  horror,  when  you  con- 
sider, you  take  no  aelightin  the  best  and  sovereign  good  1 
Yei^,when  you  look  into  your  hearts  and  find,  that  you  not 
only  do  not  delight  in  God,  but  you  cannot ;  and  not  for 
the  want  of  the  natural  power,  but  a  right  inclination! 
Should  you  not  with  astonishment  bethink  yourselves, 
every  one  for  himself,  '*  What  is  this  that's  befallen  me  t 
I  am.  convinced  this  is  the  best  good,  every  way  most 
worthy  of  my  highest  delight  and  love,  and  yet  my  heart 
savours  it  not !"  You  can  have  no  pretence  to  say,  that 
because  )rour  heart  is  disinclined,  therefore  ycxi  are  ex- 
cused, for  you  only  do  not  what  through  an  invincible  dis- 
inclination you  apprehend  you  cannot  do.  But  you  should 
bethink  yourself,  '*  What  a  wretch  am  I,  that  am  so  ill- 
inclined  !''  For  is  not  any  one  more  wicked  according  as  he 
is  more  strongly  inclined  to  wickedness  and  averse  to  what 
is  good  1  But  how  vincible  or  invincible  your  disinclinap 
tion  is,  you  do  not  yet  know,  not  having  yet  made  due 
trial.  That  yon  cannot  of  yourselves  overcome,  it  is  out  of 
question :  but  have  you  tried  what  help  might  be  got  from 
heaven,  m  the  use  of  (3od's  own  prescribed  means  1  If 
that  coarse  bring  you  in  no  help,  then  may  you  under- 
stand how  much  you  have  provoked  the  Lord.  For  though 
he  hath  promisea,  that  for  such  as  turn  at  his  reproof,  he 
will  pour  out  his  Spirit  to  them;  yet  they  who  when  he 
calls  refuse,  and  when  he  stretches  out  his  hand  regard  not, 
but  set  at  nought  all  his  counsel,  Ac.,  may  call  and  not  be 
answered,  may  seek  him  eariy  and  not  find  him.r  And 
that  wickedne.<!S  mav  somewhat  be  estimated  by  this  effect, 
that  thus  it  makes  tne  Spirit  of  grace  retire,  that  free,  be- 
nign, merciful  Spirit,  tne  Author  of  all  love,  sweetness 
and  goodness,  become  to  a  forlorn  soul  a  resolved  stranger. 
If  you  are  so  given  up,  yoif  have  first  given  up  yourselves ; 
you  have  wilfully  cast  him  out  of  your  t noughts,  and 
hardened  your  own  hearts  against  him,  who  was  (he  spring 
of  your  li/e  and  being,  and  in  whom  is  all  your  hop^.  And 
whether  this  malignity  of  vour  hearts  shall  ever  nnally  be 
overcome  or  no,  (as  you  nave  no  cause  to  despair  but  it 
may  be  overcome,  if  apprehending  your  life  to  fie  upon  it, 
you  wait  and  strive,  and  pray  and  cry,  as  your  case  re- 
quires,) yet  do  you  not  see  it  to  be  a  rearfVil  pitch  of  ma^ 
lignity  1  and  so  much  the  worse  and  more  vicious  by  how 
much  it  is  more  hardly  overcome  1 
That  we  may  here  be  a  little  more  particular;  consider, 
1.  How  tumultuous  and  disorderly  a  thing  this  your  dis- 
affection isl  You  are  here  to  consider  its  direct  tendency,  its 
natural  aptitude,  or  what  it  doth  of  itself  and  in  its  own 
nature,  lead  and  tend  to.  If  you  may  withdraw  your  de- 
light and  love  fh>m  God,  then  so  may  all  other  men  as 
well.  Therefore  now  view  the  thing  itself  in  the  common 
nature  of  it:  and  so,  is  not  aversion  to  delight  in  God  a 
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manifest  contracatf^  to  the  order  of  things  1  a  taming  all 
apside  down  1  a  shattering  and  breaking  asunder  the  Cond 
between  rational  appetite  and  the  First  Good 't  a  disjoint- 
jDg  and  nnhing^g  of  the  best  and  noblest  part  of  God's 
creation  trcm  its  station  and  rest,  its  proper  basis  and 
centre  1  How  fearfnl  a  rupture  doth  it  make!  how  vio- 
lent and  destructive  a  dislocation !  If  you  could  break  in 
pieces  the  orderly  contexture  of  the  whole  universe  within 
Uself  reduce  the  frame  of  nature  to  utmost  confVision,  rout 
all  the  ranks  and  orders  of  creatures,  tear  asunder  .the 
heavens,  and  dissolve  the  compacted  body  of  ^e  earth, 
mingle  heaven  and  earth  together^  and  resolve  the  world 
into  a  mere  heap ;  you  had  not  done  so  great  a  spoil,  as 
m  breaking  the  primary  and  supreme  tie  and  bond  be- 
tween the  creature  and  his  Maker;  vea,  between  the 
Creator  of  all  things  and  his  more  node  and  excellent 
creature.  All  the  relations,  aptitudes,  and  inclinations  of 
the  creatures  to  one  another,  are  but  inferior  and  subor- 
dinate to  those  between  the  creatures  and  their  common 
Author  and  Lord :  and  here  the  corruption  of  the  best 
cannot  but  be  worst  of  all.    Again,         ^ 

2.  What  an  unnatural  wickedness  is  it  I  To  hate  thy 
own  original !  To  disaffect  the  most  bountiful  Author  of 
thy  life  and  being!  What  wouldst  thou  say  to  it  if  thy 
own  son  did  hate  the  very  sieht  of  thee,  and  abhor  thy  pre- 
sence and  converse  1  especially  if  thou  never  gavest  him  the 
least  cause  1  If  thou  hast  been  alway8.kind  and  indulgent, 
fVill  of  paternal  affection  towards  him,  wouldst  thou  not 
think  him  a  vile  miscreant  7  and  reckon  the  earth  too  good 
to  bear  him  1  But  how  little,  and  in  how  low  a  capacity, 
didst  thou  contribute  to  his  being  in  conmarison  of  what 
the  great  God  did  to  thine  ?  How  little  of  natural  excel- 
lency hast  thou  above  him,  (it  may  be  in  manv  things  be- 
sides this  unhappy  temper  he  much  excels  thee,)  when  thou 
knowest,  in  thy  Maker  is  infinite  excellency  beyond  what 
thou  canst  pretend  unto  I  And  what  cause  canst  thou  pre- 
tend of  disaffection  towards  him  1  Many  good  works  hath 
he  done  for  thee ;  for  which  of  these  dost  thou  hate  him  1 
Whereby  hath  he  ever  disobliged  thee  1  With  how  sweet 
and  gentle  allurements  hath  he  sought  to  win  thy  heart  1 
And  is  it  not  most  vilely  unnatural  that  thy  ^irit  should 
be  so  sullenly  averse  to  him,  who  is  pleased  to  be  styled 
the  Father  of  spirits  I  And  in  which  respect  it  may  fitly 
be  said  to  thee,  dost  thou  thus  requite  the  Lord,  O  foolish 
creature,  and  unwise  1  Is  not  he  thy  Father  %  If  thou 
didst  hate  thy  ownself^  Tin  a  sense  besides  that  wherein  it 
is  thy  duty,  and  in  which  kind  thou  hast,  as  thv  case  is,  a 
just  and  dreadful  cause  of  self-abhorrence,)  if  thou  didst 
hate  thy  very  life  and  being,  and  wen  laying  daily  plots  of 
self-destruction,  thou  wert  not  so  wickedly  unnatural.  He 
is  more  intimate  to  thee  than  thou  art  to  thyself  That  na- 
tural love  which  thou  owest  to  thyself;  and  the  nature 
fVom  whence*it  springs,  is  of  him,  and  ought  to  be  sub^ 
ordinate  to  him ;  and  by  a  superior  law  of  nature,  thy  very 
life,  if  he  actually  require  it,  oi^ht  to  be  sacrificed  and  laid 
down  for  his  sake.  Thy  hatred  towards  him,  therefore,  is 
more  prodigiously  unnatural,  that  if  it  were  most  directly 
and  implacably  oent  against  thyself.  And  yet  also  in, 
hating  him  thou  dost  post  mischievously  hate  thyself  too ; 
and  all  that  thou  dost»  by  the  instinct  or  that  vile  temper 
of  heart  towards  him.  thou  dost  it  against  thy  own  life  and 
soul.  Thou  cuttest  thyself  off  from  him  who  is  thy  life : 
and  art  lajring  a  train  for  the  blowing  up  of  thy  eternal 
hope.    All  that  hate  him  love  death.!    Further, 

3.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  wickedness,  and  which 
entirely  contains  ail  other  in  it.  For  as  the  law  of  love  is 
the  universal  and  summary  law,  comprehending  all  duty, 
and  even  as  it  enjoins  love  to  God ;  (tor  love  to  men  ought 
to  be  resolved  into  that,  and  must  be  for  his  sake ;)  so 
must  disaffection  to  God  be  comprehensive  of  all  sin, 
whereinto  every  thing  of  it  resolves  itself.  Dost  thou  not 
see  then  how  thou  cancellest  and  nnllifiest  the  obligation 
of  all  laws,  while  thou  hast  no  delight  in  Godl  o^rest 
violence  to  the  very  knot  and  juncture,  wherein  they  all 
meet  and  are  infolded  together  1  Not  to  delight  in  God 
therefore,  what  can  it  be  but  the  very  top  of  rebellion  1 
What  will  thy  sobriety,  thy  justice,  thy  charity  signify,  if 
thpn  hadst  these  to  gloir  in,  while  thou  art  habitually  dia- 
ttfectid  to  thy  Ood  1  Let  men  value  thee  for  theaa,  to 


whom  thereby  thoa  ahoweat  some  reqiect;  hot  ahaU  \», 

who  in  Uie  meantime  knows  thou  bearest  none  to  him  1 

4.  It  is  a  most  reproachful  contemptuous  wickedness! 
To-him,  I  mean,  whom  it  most  directly  oHends  against  ^ 
Carries  it  not  in  it  mostliorrid  contumely  and  inmgnity  to 
the  most  high  Godi  It  is  a  practical  denial  of  all  those 
excellencies  in  him,  that  render  and  recommend  him  the 
most  worthy  object  of  our  delight ;  it  is  more  than  saying, 
He  is  not  gooi,  holy.  wise,,  just,  and  true.  Things  may 
on  the  sudden  be  said  that  are  not  deliberately  tlionght, 
and  may  be  retracted  the  next  breath ;  but  a  man's  stalied, 
constant  cdurse  and  way  signifies,  the  apprehensioii  itpro- 
ceeds  f^om  to  be  fixed,  and  that  it  is  the  settled  habttnal 
sense  of  his  sooL  Yea,  and  since,  as  halhbeen  said,  thou 
deljghtest  in  other  things  whilst  thou  delightest  not  in  him; 
it  plainly  imports  it  to  be  the  constant  sense  of  thy  very 
heart,  Chat  thoee  things  are  better  than  he.  What  is  it 
then  that  hath  thy  delight  and  love  1  Whereon  is  thy  heart 
setl  Commune  with  thvself.  I>ost  thou  not  tremble, 
when  thou  findest  this  to  oe  thy  very  case,  that  thou  mayst 
truly  say,  "  I  can  delight  in  creatures,  hut  not  in  God; 
can  take  pleasure  in  my  friend,  bxfX  none  in  him;  I  mnat 
confess  it  to  be  the  temper  of  my  heart,  that  I  love  my 
father,  mother,  son,  or  daughter,  more  than  ChrisK.  Is  it 
not  then  to  be  concluded  from  his  own  express  word,  that 
thou  art  not  worthy  of  him,k  and  canst  be  none  of  his  dis- 
ciple li  Nav,  mayst  thou  not  moreover  truly  say,  that  thoa 
lovest  this  base  impure  earth  more  than  God  1  that  thoa 
takest  more  delight  in  thy  companions  in  wickedness ;  caQSt 
more  solace  thyself  with  a  drunkard  on  the  ale-bench, 
with  a  lascivious  wanton,  with  a  profane  scoffer  at  godti- 
ness,  than  with  the  blessed  Godl  that  thou  canst  allow 
thyself  to  riot  with  the  luxurious,  and  eat  and  drink  with 
the  drunken,  and  not  only  do  such  things,  but  take  plea- 
sure in  them  that  do  them,  yea,  and  thyself  takepleasore 
to  commit  iniquity ;  but  in  the  glorious  holy  Gtod  thoa 
canst  take  no  pleasure  7  Then  wouldst  thou  be  cantent  to 
carry  the  plain  sense  of  thy  heart  written  on  thy  fiarehead. 
and  proclaim  it  to  all  the  world,  as  thy  resolvcSl  practical 
judgment,  that  thou  accountest  thy  friends,  thy  relations, 
this  vile  and  vanishing  world,  thy  wicked  associates,  thine 
own  impure  lusts,  better  than  Godl  And  dost  thou  not 
yet  see  the  horrid  vilenessof  thy  own  heart  in  all  thisi 
Art  thou  yet  a  harmless  innocent  creature,  an  honest  well- 
meaning  man  for  all  this  1 

Yea,  wilt  thou  not  see  that  thine  heart  goes  against  thy 
conscience  all  this  while  1  that  thou  disaffectest  him  in 
whom  thou  knowest  thou  shouldst  delight  1  that  the  tem^ 
per  of  ihy  ^irit  is  a  continual  affront  to  thy  professioa, 
through  the  perfidious  falsehood  and  vanity  whereof;  thou 
dost  but  cover  hatred  with  l3ring  lip 't  Is  not  that  an  odious 
thing  which  thou  so  seekest  to  hide  *,  and  which,  though 
thou  art  not  loth  to  be  guilty  of  it,  thou  art  so  yery  un- 
willing should  be  known  1  And  since  thou  art  so  very 
loth  it  should  be  known,  how  canst  thou  hold  op  thy 
head  before  that  eye  that  is  as  a  flame  of  fire,  that  searches 
thy  heart  and  tries  thy  reins,  that  observes  thy  waywwad 
spirit,  and  sees  with  how  obstinate  an  aversion  thoa  de- 
clinest  his  acquaintance  and  conversed  Wilt  thou  stand 
before  the  glorious  Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
knows  thy  disaffected  heart,  and  sav,  it  is  but  a  small 
transgression  thou  hast  been  ruilty  of,  in  not  loving  him 
and  making  him  thy  delight  f  Dost  thou  think  this  will 
pass  for  a  little  ofience  in  the  solemn  judgment  of  the 
great  day  that  is  drawing  onl  Or  will  thy  heart  endure, 
or  thy  hsAds  be  strong,  when  the  secrets  of  all  heaits  ahall 
be  laid  open,  thou  shsdt  stand  convicted  before  his  tribunal 
in  the  sight  of  angels  and  men.  of  having  borne  all  thy 
days  a  false,  disloyal  heart,  full  of  malignity  and  ill  will 
to  thy  Sovereign  Lord,  whom  thou  wast  so  many  ways 
obliged  to  serve  and  cleave  to  with  delight  and  level 
When  the  difference  shall  b^  visibly  put  aetween  thoee 
that  delighted  in  God  and  them  ihii  never  did,  and  thou 
Shalt  be  marked  out  for  one  of  them  that  didst  in  heart 
depart  fh>m  him  all  thy  days,  and  be  thereupon  abandoned 
to  the  society  of  that  horrid  accursed  crew,  in  whooa  only 
thou  didst  delight;  surely  thou  wilt  not  then  say,  tkf 
tranMTessioii  was  amalL 
9.  But  we  are  alao  to  eipostolata  with  another  sort; 
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who,  tkoo^  tEef  are  not  altoge&er  Qnacqaainted  with  Uiis 
kaaveftly  exercise  of  detighting  in  God,  vet  too  mnoh  dis> 
use  it,  and  npjAj  not  themselres  to  it  (as  who  do  1)  with  that 
ooBstancj  ana  intention  of  soul  as  the  matter  remiires. 
And  these  we  are  to  pat  n^n  the  consideration  of  such 
evils,  as  either  are  included  in  this  neglect,or  are  allied  unto 
it,  (and  do  therefore  accomp«Dy  and  sggrairate  the  natural 
eyu  of  it»)as  either  causing  it,  or  being  caused  by  it  And, 

L  Those  whom  we  now  intend  are  tooethink  themselves, 
what  evil  is  included  in  their  ne^^ect  of  this  part  of  holy 
practice.  And  /ou  are  to  judge  of  the  evil  of  it  by  its 
disagreement  with  such  Imown  and  usual  measures,  as 
whereta  our  practice  should  be  suitable,  and  which  in  rea- 
son and  justice  it  is  to  be  estimated  and  censured  by ;  as 
for  insfaince,  the  Divine  law,  conscience,  experience,  obli- 
gation by  kindness,  stipulation,  relation,  profession,  ten- 
dency of  the  new  nature,  dictates  of  God*s  Spirit^  the 
coarse  and  drift  of  his  design  j  with  all  which  it  will  be 
foond  to  have  very  ill  accord. 

1.  How  directly  opftosite  is  it  to  the  law  of  God !  not 
only  to  his  express  written  precept,  but  to  that  immutable^ 
eternal  law,  which  arises  m>m  our  very  natures  referred 
unto  his  t  The  obli^Dsness  or  binding  force  whereof,  doth 
not  so  much  stand  m  this.  That  the  thin^  to  be  done  is 
such  as  whereto  our  natures  were  originally  inclined; 
(which  yet  is  of  great  weight,  thev  having  been  thus  in- 
clined and  determined  by  our  Maker  himself,  so  that  our 
inclination  was  in  this  case  expressive  of  his  will ;)  but 
(which  is  indeed  the  very  reason  of  that,  for  we  must  con- 
ceive the  Divine  wisdom  in  the  blessed  Qod  to  condact  all 
the  determinations  of  his  will)  the  natural  unchangeable 
congruitv  of  the  thinff  itself.  And  therefore  as  to  the 
things  whose  constant  fitness  would  render  them  matter  of 
daty  to  us  at  all  times,  it  was  provided,  inclinations  suit- 
able to  them  should  be  plantea  in  our  natures  IVom  the 
beginning;  but  things  tnat  were  to  be  matter  of  duty  but 
lor  a  time,  having  onW'  a  present  fimess  unto  some  present 
juncture  or  state  of  afiairs,  it  was  sufficient  that  the  Divine 
pleasure  should  be  signified  about  them  in  some  way  more 
suitable  to  their  occasional  and  temporary  use,  and  that 
mifl^t  not  so  certainly  extend  to  sli  men  and  times. 

That  great  law  of  love  to  God  (which  comprehends  this 
of  delighting  in  him)  is  you  may  be  sore  of  that  foriher  sort, 
it  being  impossible  there  should  be  a  reasonable  creature 
in  being,  but  it  will  immediately  and  always  be  his  duty 
to  love  God  supremely  and  above  all  things;  yea,  that  vou 
must  know,  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  such  laws.  And 
therefore  when  because  original  impressions  were  become 
80  obscure  and  illegible  in  our  natures,  it  became  nectssa- 
ly  there  should  be  a  new  and  more  express  edition  of  them 
in  (3od's  written  word;  this  is  placed  in  the  very  flront  of 
them,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me  \**  which 
n^fies  only  the  having  of  a  God  in  name  and  no  more, 
ifit  doth  not  signify  loving  him  before  all  other.  Where- 
fore when  our  Saviour  was  to  tell  which  was  the  first  and 
great  commandment,  he  gives  it  thus,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
Uie  Lord  thv  God  with  aUthy heart, and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind."*  Tne  thing  enjoined  by  this  law 
ia  nuxt  substantial,  the  life  and  soul  of  lul  other  Hoty,  and 
without  which  all  that  we  can  do  besides  is  but  mere  shor 
dow;  for  whatsoever  we  are  enjoined  to  do  else,  we  mnst 
understand  enjoined  to  be  done  out  of  love  to  God,  as  the 
principle  whence  it  must  proceed ;  and  not  proceeding 
thence,  the  moral  goodness  of  it  vanishes  as  a  beam  cut 
ofir  from  the  sun.  For  on  this  (with  the  other  which  is 
like  unto  it,  and  which  also  hangs  upon  this)  "  bang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets.**  And  what,  darst  thou  who 
knowest  God,  or  rather  art  known  of  him,  neglect  so  great 
and  substantud  a  duty  1  This  is  not  like  the  command  of 
wearing  fringe  on  the  borders  of  the  garment,  or  of  not 
wearing  a  garment  of  linen  and  woollen ;  wherein  sure 
they  whom  it  concerned  should  have  been  very  undutiAiI 
to  have  disobeyed;  but  it  is  the  very  greatest  among  the 
great  things  of  the  law ;  a  duty  upon  which  all  duty  de- 
pends, even  for  life  and  breath  1  Should  not  this  have  ob- 
tained in  thy  practice,  that  ought  to  run  through  and  ani- 
mate all  the  rest  1  Or  was  it  fit  it  should  he  dead  and 
bound  up  in  the  habitual  principle,  and  not  go  forth  (or 
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very  rarely)  into  act  and  exercise  1 

duty  herein  by  bein^  only  inclined  to  do  iti 


Or  didst  thou  du  tny 
^      ,  0  do  iti    Or  would 

not  the  inclination,  if  it  were  right,  infer  (or  otherwise  is 
it  like  to  last  long  without)  suitable  exercise  1  Why  was 
so  express  a  ^w  neglected,  so  often  enjoined  (or  the  prac- 
tice mentioned  with  approbation,  or  the  neglect  of  it  ani- 
madverted upon  with  anhorrence,  in  the  very  terms,  or  in 
terms  evidently  enough  of  the  same  import)  in  the  sacred 
volume  T^  How  could  you  turn  over  Uie  leaves  of  that 
book,  and  not  often  meet  with  such  words,  "  Rejoice  ye  in 
the  Lord,  ye  righteous :«  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  again,  I 
say  unto  you,  rejoice,"?  &c.  Should  not  so  frequent  incul- 
cations of  the  same  thing  have  been  answered  by  the  fre- 
quency and  continuedness  of  your  practice  of  it  1  Or  was 
It  enough  now  and  then,  as  it  were  casually  and  by  chance, 
to  hit  upon  the  doing  or  what  is  so  momentoos  a  part  of 

Srar  religion,  and  ought  to  be  the  business  of  your  life  1 
ught  it  not  to  cut  your  heart  to  find  yourself  convicted 
herein  of  a  disobedient  omission  1  And  when  the  great 
God  exacts  that  stated  homage  from  you,  a  frequent,  prac- 
tical, explicit  recognition  and  owning  of  him  as  tne  su- 
preme delight,  the  great  solace^  repose,  and  rest  of  your 
souls,  that  you  have  been  so  little  awed  with  the  appre- 
hension of  his  authority  and  right  in  this  case  1  when  he 
hath  mercifully  chosen  to  ma^e  that  the  matter  of  his 
command  and  claim,  wherein  your  own  advantage,  satis- 
faction, and  content,  doth  so  entirelv  consist  1  Tnat  your 
practice  is  herein  disagreeable  to  a  law.  speaks  it  sinfril: 
that  it  transgresses  so  great  a  law,  highly  aggravates  your 
sin :  a  law  so  important,  upon  which  so  much  depends,  so 
express  and  plam,  legible  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
and  in  reference  whereto,  the  very  excellency  of  the  ob- 
ject would  suffice  to  be  law  to  you,  and  dictate  your  duty, 
if  no  command  had  been  otherwise  given  in  the  cce. 
Surely  the  neglect  of  such  a  law  cannot  have  been  with- 
out great  transgression. 

3.  Your  own  conscience  you  will  acknowledge  ought  to 
be  a  rule,  to  you,  when  it  manifestly  agrees  wim  that  for- 
mer rule  the  supreme  and  royal  law.  Do  rou  not  find 
yourselves  herem  to  have  offended  against  tnat  1  It  mav 
be  your  sleeping  conscience  did  not  fin^  yourself  to  of- 
fend: but  do  you  not  find  yourself  UJ  have  ofiended  it 
now  beginning  to  awake?  This  is  not  a  doubtful  and  dis- 
putable matter,  (perhaps  your  minding  such  matters  too 
much  hath  hindered  you  inthiSj^surely  you  will  not  make 
a  scruple  of  it  a  difficult  case  of  conscience,  whether  you 
should  take  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  for  your  God ; 
whether  you  should  choose  him  for  your  portion,  seek  rest 
in  him,  and  place  upon  >im  your  delight  and  love  1  And 
if  in  90  plain  a  case  y<5ur  conscience  hath. not  expressed 
itself  ofi*ended,  you  kave  ofiended  against  it,  in  letting  it 
sleep  so  securely,  end  not  stirring  it  up  to  its  proper  office 
and  work.  And  know  that  sinning  uainst  the  light  of 
one's  own  coufcience  doth  not  stand  only  in  going  against 
the  actual  delibehited  thoughts  which  we  have  had,  but 
also  in.  walking  contrary  to  our  habitual  kndnrledge,  and 
the  thoughts  and  apprehensions  which  thence  we  might 
and  should  actually  have  had.  Inadvertency  and  disre- 
gard of  known  duty  is  the  most  usual  way  of  sinning 
acainst  conscience.  And,  besides,  have  you  not  in  this 
often  gone  against  the  repeated  checks  of  your  own  con- 
spiencesl  Bethink  yourselves,  have  you  not  in  your 
prayer  intermingled  frequent  confessions  of  your  cold  love 
to  God,  and  that  joa  have  taken  so  little  delight  in  himi 
And  were  those  only  customary  forms  with  you,  and  words 
of  course  1  Surely  (though  it  mi^ht  not  be  urgently  enough) 
your  consciences  did  at  such  times  accuse  you.  And  let 
that  be  a  dreadful  thing  in  your  eyes,  to  continue  a  course 
which,  if  you' consider,  you  cannot  but  condenm.    And, 

3.  Ought  not  your  experience  to  have  been  instructive 
to  you ;  as  it  commonly  is  to  men  in  other  matters  1  Ebive 
you  not  in  this  neglect  run  counter  to  such  instruction  V 
By  this  means  you  are  supposed  to  have  known  the 
sweetness,  as  by  that  last  mentioned,  tbe  equity  and  fit- 
ness, of  delight  in  God.  Have  not  those  been  your  best 
hours,  wherein  you  could  freely  solace  yourselves  in  himt 
Was  not  one  of  them  better  than  a  thousand  otherwise 
spentl  Did  you  never  find  it  good  fbr  you,  in  this  w^Tfta 
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4raw  nigh  to  Qod  Vi  and  herenppn  pronoonce  them  blessed 
whom  he  did  choose  and  cause  to  approach  unto  him  P 
And  where  is  that  blessedness  of  whicn  ye  sptake  1  Hare  ye 
forgotten  that  ye  ever  thus  tasted  how  gracious  the  Lord 
was  1  And  'tis  like  you  have,  by  your  taste,  found  it  also  an 
evU  thing  and  bitter  to  depart  from  him.  Methinks  you 
should  reckon  it  a  great  increase  of  your  sin  to  have  gone 
against  your  own  sense,  when  especially  your  superior  rule 
might  give  you  assurance  it  did  not  deceive  you.  And  doth 
it  not  expressly  oblis^e  you  to  follow  its  guidance,  while  it 
puts  the  character  of  perfect,  or  of  being  come  to  f\illage,« 
upon  them,  who  by  reason  of  use  (or  accustomedness) 
have  senses  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and  evil  1 

4.  And  what  will  you  say  to  the  great  obligations 
which  the  love  and  kindness  of  God  have  laid  upon  you  1 
Will  you  not  esteem  yourselves  to  have  been  thereby, 
bound  to  place  your  love  and  delight  on  him  1  Could  you 
decline  doing  so  without  putting  a  slight  upon  his  love 
who  is  infinite  in  what  he  is,  and  who  is  love  1  Was  not 
his  love  enoo^  to  deserve  yours  1  the  love  of  Gk)d,  that 
of  a  silly  worm  1  Were  you  not  obliged  to  love  him  back 
ngain,  who  was  so  much  Sefore-hand  with  you  in  the  mat- 
ter of  love  ?  to  love  him  who  had  loved  you  first  It  The 
first  love  is,  therefore,  perfectly  free ;  the  latter  is  thereby 
certainly  obliged  and  become  bounden  duty.  How  van- 
ously  and  with  how  mighty  demonstration  hath  that  love 
expressed  and  evidenced  itself!  It  hath  not  glanced  at 
you,  but  rested  on  you,  and  settled  in  delight.  He  hath 
so  stood  affected  towards  the  people  of  his  choice,  and  put 
a  name  on  them  on  purpose  to  signify  his  delight  in  them.n 
He  rejoices  over  them  with  joy,  ana  rests  in  his  love  to 
them.x  The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  his  people.]^  His 
deliehts  have  from  of  old  been  with  the  sons  of  men.> 
Coiud  he  delight  in  such  as  you,  and  cannot  you  in  himi 
Be  amazed  at  this!  How  mean  an  object  had  he  for  his 
delight !  How  glorious  and  enamoUrin?  a  one  have  you  \ 
excellency  and  love  in  conjunction !  whereas  in  you  were 
met  deformity  and  ill  will !  He  hath  loved  you  so  as  to 
remit  to  you  much.  To  give  to  you  and  for  you  a  great 
deal  more ;  Himself  and  the  Son  of  his  delights.  He 
then  (thou  shouVdst  recount)  did  invite  thee  to  delight  in 
him  who  hath  always  sought  thy  good,  done  strange 
things  to  effect  it,  t&kes  pleasure  in  thy  prosperity,  and 
exercises  loving-kindixess  towards  thee  with  delight ;  who 
contrived  thy  happiness;  wrought  out  thy  peace  at  the 
expense  of  blood,  even  hi&  own ;  taught  thee  the  way  of 
life,  cared  for  thee  all  thy  days,  hath  supplied  thy  wants, 
borne  thy  burdens,  eased  thty  griefe,  wiped  thy  tears. 
And  if  now  he  say  to  thee,  "  After  all  this  couldst  thou 
take  no  pleasure  in  me  1"  Will  not  that  confound  and 
shame  theel  He  hath  expressed  his  love  by  his  so 
earnest  (and  at  last  successful)  endeaYours  to  gain  thine. 
By  this,  that  he  hath  seemed  to  put  a  value  on  it;  and 
that  he  desisted  not  till  in  some  d^ee  he  had  won  it ; 
whereupon  there  hath  been  an  acquaintance,  a  friendship, 
some  intimacies  between  him  and  thee,  according  as  So- 
vereign Majesty  hath  vouchsafed  to  descend  and  advance 
sinful  d  ust.  And  how  disingen nous,  unbecoming,  and  un> 
suitable  to  all  this  is  thy  strangeness  and  distance  after- 
wards I  It  is  more  unworthy  to  cast  out  of  your  hearts, 
than  not  to  have  admitted  such  a  ^uest. 

5.  How  contrary  is  this  oniission  to  what  by  solemn 
vow  and  stipulation  you  have  bound  yourselves  to !  It 
hath  gracious^  pleased  the  blessed  God  in  his  transac- 
tions with  men  to  contrive  his  laws  into  the  form  of  a  co- 
venant, wherein,  upon  terms,  he  binds  himself  to  them, 
expecting  (what  he  obtains  from  such  as  become  his  own) 
their  restipulation.  Wonderful  ^^race!  that  he  should  ar- 
ticle with  nis  creatures,  and  capitulate  with  the  work  of 
his  own  hands  1  And  whereas  his  first  and  great  law  (and 
which  virtually  being  submitted  to.  comprehends  our 
obedience  to  all  the  rest)  is  as  hath  been  noted.  "  Tl^ou 
ahalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me ;"  this  also  ne  gives 
forth  often,  as  the  sum  and  abridgment  of  his  covenant. 
"  That  he  will  be  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  his  people.'^ 
Now  this  you  have  consented  to ;  and  therein  bound  your- 
selves (as  you  have  heard  our  Saviour  expounds  the  first 
and  great  commandment)  to  love  him  with  all  your  soul. 
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&c.  And  how  well  doth  voDt  agglect  to  delif^ht  in  him 
agree  and  consist  with  tnjtl  What,  love  him  withaH 
your  soul  in  whom  you  can  rarely  find  yonis^ves  to  take 
any  pleasure  7  Surely  your  hearts  will  now  misgive  and 
admit  a  conviction  you  have  not  dealt  truly  (as  well  as  not 
kindly)  in  this.  What,  not  to  keep  faith  with  therighteoos 
God !  To  deceive  a  aeceiver  some  would  think  not  into- 
lerable, but  what  pretence  can  there  be  for  such  dealing 
with  the  God  of  truth  7  You  have  vowed  to  him :  what 
think  you  of  this  drawing  back  7  Such  trifling  with  him ; 
the  great  and  terrible  God  wlio  keeps  covenant  and  mer- 
cy for  ever  I  How  unbecoming  is  it  t  to  dally  with  him 
as  you  would  with  an  uncertain  whifiUngman  1  To  be  off 
and  on,  to  say  and  unsay,  that  he  shall  be  your  God,  and 
that  he  shall  not,  (for  how  is  he  vour  God  if  you  delight 
not  in  himi)  imports  little  of  tnat  solemn  gravity  and 
stayedness  which  becomes  a  transaction  with  the  most 
high  God.  He  takes  no  pleasure  in  fools ;  wherefore  pay 
that  which  you  have  vowed.* 

6.  Nor  doth  it  better  agree  with  your  relation  to  him, 
which  arises  from  your  covenant.  Thence  he  becomes 
yours,  and  you  his !  ^'  I  entered  into  covenant  with  thee, 
and  thou  becamest  mine  :**  and  the  covenant  binding  on 
both  parts,  the  relation  is  mutual ;  so  that  thereby  also  he 
becomes  yours.  It  is  a  most  near,  represented  therefore 
by  the  nearest  among  men,  even  the  conjugal,  relation ; 
therefore  how  full  is  that  Song  of  Songs  of  expressions 
importing  mutual  delight  suitable  thereto!  And  what  a 
bondao^e  (as  well  as  mcongniity)  were  that  relation  with- 
out deught  1  Have  you  repented  your  choice  1  If  not,  why 
take  you  not  pleasure  1  Why  do  you  not  rejoice  and  glo- 
ry in  it,  even  as  he  professes  to  do  over  you  1  if  he  should 
repent,  in  what  case  were  you  1  Not  to  take  pleasure  in 
Gtod !  your  own  God !  How  strangely  uncouth  is  it !  You 
are  not  to  consider  him  as  a  stranger,  an  unrelated  one. 
If  he  were  such  to  you,  his  own  excellencies  challenge  to 
be  beheld  with  delight.  But  you  are -to  reckon  and  say 
of  him^ "  This  is  my  beloved,  and  this  is  my  friend,  dec.  I 
am  his  and  he  is  nunc."  And  how  ill  do  such  wordb  be- 
come the  mouth  that  utters  them  not  firom  the  abundance 
of  the  heart,  even  from  a  heart  abounding  and  overflow- 
ing with  love  and  joy! 

7.  And  how  doth  the  temper  of  your  heart  and  your 
practice,  while  you  take  not  actual,  ordinary  delight  in  God, 
clash  and  jar  with  your  profession  I  For  admit  yofu  do  not 
then  make  an  express  verbal  profession  of  actual  delight 
in  God  at  such  times  when  you  find  it  not,  yet  you  siiU 
avow  yourselves,  and  would  be  accounted  and  looked 
upon,  as  related  to  him:  and  the  just  challenges  of  that  re- 
lation are  not  any  way  answerea,  but  by  a  course  of  ordi- 
nary actual  delight.  So  much  your  profession  manifestlv 
imports.  Whilst  you  profess  the  Lord  to  be  your  Goi, 
you  profess  him  to  oe  your  supreme  delight.  And  how  is 
he.so,  when  vou  seldom  have  a  delightful  thought  of  him, 
or  look  to  him  with  any  pleasure  1  and  the  temper  of 
your  spirit  towards  him  is  usually  strange  and  shy  1  And 
bethinK  yourselves,  what  would  you  then  be  est^med 
such  as  care  not  for  him,  as  value  him  not  'i  Would  you 
willingly  be  taken  for  such  in  all  those  long  intervals 
wherein  your  actusd  delight  in  him  is  wholly  discontinued  1 
Would  you  not  be  ashamed  the  disposition  of  your  heart 
towards  nim  ^t  such  times  should  be  known  1  Do  you  not 
desire  to  be  better  thought  of  1  What  is  there  then  at  the 
bottom,  and  under  the  covert,  of  your  yet  continued  pro- 
fession at  such  times,  but  falsehood  ?  A  corresponaent 
affection  there  is  not.  Is  not  your  very  profession  then 
mere  dissimulation  and  a  lie  1  a  concealment  and  dis- 
guise of  a  heart  inwardly  bad  and  naught ;  but  which  only 
comforts  it%lf  that  it  is  not  known  1  that  is  all  day  long 
full  of  earth  and  vanity,  and  wholly  taken  up  with  either 
the  contentments,  delights,  and  hopes,  or  the  cares,  fears, 
and  discontents  that  do  naturally  arise  from  these  vile, 
mean  objects,  and  so  arfe  of  a  kind  as  mean  and  vile  as 
they  1  only  makes  a  shiA  to  lie  hid  all  the  while,  and  lurk 
unaer  the  appearance  such  a  one  hath  put  on  of  a  lover  of 
God,  and  one  that  above  all  things  delights  in  himi  But 
is  this  honest  dealing  1  or  was  this  indeed  all  that  was 
this  while  to  be  got  of  GK>d,  the  credit  of  being  thought  hist 
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Tel  it  may  be  ycm  will  somewliat  relieve  yourselves  by 
saying  yon  suppose  for  all  this  your  profession  was  not 
altogether  fUse.  For  yoa  hope  there  was  still  a  principle 
in  yon  by  which  yonr  heart  was  habitually  directed  towards 
God,  and  whereby  his  interest  did  still  live  and  was  main- 
tained in  yon,  notwithstanding  yonr  many  and  long  diver- 
sions from  him.  And  while  your  profession  did  signify 
that,  it  signified  some  real  thibg,  and  so  was  not  a  false 
and  lying  profession. 

But  to  mis  I  say,  was  this  all  that  yonr  profession  was 
in  itself  apt,  and  t^  you  desired,  to  signihr  1  Snrely  it 
was  apt  and  intended  to  signify  more  than  habitual  incli- 
nation. It  carried  the  appearance  of  such  actings  God- 
ward  as  were  suitable  to  your  having  him  for  yonr  God ; 
and  you  would  it's  likely  have  been  loth  it  should  have 
been  otherwise  understood.  And  surely  whatsoever  it 
said  or  im|>orted  more  than  the  truth  was  false. 

And  again,  can  yon  be  confident  that  so  much  as  you 
suppose  was  true  1  Are  you  sure  of  this,  that  because  you 
have  sometimes  found  some  motions  of  heart  towards  God, 
it  is  therefore  habitually  inclined  to  him,  when  it  very 
rarely  puts  forth  itself  in  any  suitable  acts,  and  for  the  most 
part  works  ouite  another  way  7  Wberel^  are  habits  to  be 
known  but  oy  the  frequency  of  their  acts  1  Do  not  yon 
know  there  are  many  half-inclinations  and  workings  of 
heart  with  some  complacency  Gk)d-ward  that  prove  abortive 
and  come  to  nothing,  as  that  of  the  stony  ground,  and  that 
of  Heb.  vi.  4.  do  more  than  intimate.  Surely  your  hope 
and  safety  more  depend  upon  your  repentance,  your  return 
and  closer  adherence  to  God  thereupon,  than  the  supposi- 
tion your  heart  is  in  the  main  sound  and  right  amidst  tnose 
more  notable  declinins:s  from  him.  But  we  will  admit 
your  supposition  true,  (which  the  consideration  of  the  per- 
sons we  are  now  dealing  with,  and  the  design  of  this  present 
piece  of  our  discourse  requires,)  and  take  it  for  granted, 
that  amidst  this  your  great  neglect,  you  have  notwithstand- 
ing a  principle,  a  new  and  holy  nature  in  you,  whose  ten- 
dency is  Gk)d-ward;  whereapon,  we  fhrther  say  then, 

8.  And  doth  not  your  unaecustomedness  to  this  blessed 
exercise  resist  the  tendency  of  that  new  nature  1  And  so 
yonr  practice,  while  your  hearts  run  a  quite  contrary  course, 
(for  tney  are  not  domgnothine  while  they  are  not  in  this 
deligfatnil  way  working  towards.God;)  doth  not  only  offend 
towards  your  profession,  which  it  m  great  part  belies ; 
bat  against  that  vital  principle  also,  which  is  in  you ; 
and  so  your  very  excuse  ajggravates  your  sin.  Is  there 
indeed  such  a  principle  in  youl  And  whither  tends 
iti  Is  it  not  from  God  1  And  doth  it  not  then  na- 
turally aim  at  him  .and  tend  towards  himi  being  upon 
both  these  accounts  (as  well  as  that  it  resembles  him, 
and  is  his  living  image)  called  a  participation  of  the* 
Divine  nature  1  Yea,  doth  it  not  tend  to  delight  in  him  t 
for  it  tends  to  him  as  the  soul's  last  end  and  rest.  What 
good  principle  can  you  have  in  you  God-ward  if  you  have 
not  love  to  himi  And  the  property  of  that,  is  to  work 
towards  him  by  desire,  that  it  may  rest  in  him  by  delight. 
Have  you  faith  in  God  \  That  works  by  this  love.  JPhith 
is  that  great  power  in  the  holy  soul  by  which  it  acts  from 
God  as  tLprindpU ;  love  is  that  by  which  it  acts  towards 
him  as  an  end;  by  that  it  draws  from  him,  by  this  it 
moves  to  him,  and  rests  in  him.  The  same  holy,  gracious 
nature  (dependently  on  its  great  Author  and  Cause)  in- 
clining it  both  to  this  motion  and  rest;  and  to  the  former, 
in  order  to  the  latter :  so  by  the  work  of  the  new  creature 
in  the  soul  formed  purposely  for  blessedness  in  God  and 
devotedness  to  him,  its  aspirations,  its  motions,  its  very 
pnUie,  breathe,  tend,  and  tieat  this  way.  But  you  apply 
not  your  souls  to  delight  in  God.  You  bend  your  minds 
and  hearts  another  way.  What  are  you  doing  then  1  You 
are  striving  a^inst  your  own  life;  you  are  mortifying  all 
ffood  inclinauons  towards  God,  stifling  and  stopping  the 
breath  that  your  panting  heail  would  send  forth  to  mm ;  you 
are  busily  crucifying  the  new  creature,  instead  of  the  body 
of  sin.  There  is  somewhat  in  you  that  woald  work  towards 
Ood,  and  you  suffer  it  not ;  and  is  that  welll  That  divine 
thing,  bom  of  God,  of  heavenly  descent,  that  hath  so  much 
in.  it  of  sacredness  by  its  extraction  and  parentage,  you 
fear  not  to  do  violence  to  * 
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at  some  time  or  other  you  may  perceive  which  way  it  beats 
and  tends.  The  soul  in  which  it  hath  place  is  biassed  by 
it  God-ward;  and  though  oAen  it  is  not  discernible,  it 
sometimes  shows  its  inclmaticn.  Other  men,  and  meaner 
creatittes,  sleep  sometimes,  and  then  their  most  rooted  dis- 
positions iwpear  not ;  when  they  are  awake  they  bewray 
them,  and  let  them  be  seen  in  their  actions,  motions,  and 
pursuits.  The  renewed  soul  hath  its  sleeping  intervals  too, 
and  what  propensions  it  hath  towards  God  is  little  discern- 
ible ;  (and  yet  even  then  it  sometimes  dreams  of  him,  at 
least  between  sleeping  and  waking;  I  sleep,  but  my  heart 
waketh,  it  is  the  voice  of  my  beloved  ;)b  but  if  you  seri- 
ously commune  with  yourselves  in  your  more  wakeful 
seasons,  you  may  perceive  what  your  hearts  seek  and  crave ; 
some  such  sense  as  this  maybe  read  in  them.  The  desire  of 
our  souls  is  iinto  thy  name,  O  Lord,  and  to  the  remem- 
brance of  thee.<^  One  thing  have  I  desired,  that  will  I 
seek  after,  to  behold  the  beauty  fthe  delight,  as  the  word 
signifies)  of  the  Lord.d  And  when  you  observe  this  dis- 
covered inclination,  you  may  see  what  it  is  that  in  your 
too  wonted  course  you  repress  and  strive  against.  That 
divine  birth  calls  for  suitable  nutriment,  more  tastes  how 
graeious  the  Lord  is.  You  will  have  it  feed  upon  ashes, 
upon  wind  and  vanity ;  or  (although  it  had  the  best  pa- 
rent, it  hath  so  ill  a  nurse)  when  it  asks  bread,  you  ^ve  it 
a  stone,  and  let  it  be  stung  by  a  scorpion ;  and  the  mjury 
striken  higher  than  at  it  alone,  even  (as  is  obvious)  at  the 
very  Author  of  this  divine  production ;  which  therefore 
we  add  as  a  further  aggravation  of  this  eviLviz. 

9.  That  it's  an  offence  against  the  Spirit  of  grace,  whose 
dictates  are  herein  slighted  and  opposed ;  for  surely  with 
the  tendencies  of  the  new  creature  he  concurs.  It  is 
maintained  by  him  as  well  as  produced,  continually  de- 
pends on  hi^i  as  to  its  being,  properties,  and  all  its  opera- 
tions. Nothing  therefore  can  be  cross  to  the  inclination 
of  a  renewed  soul  as  such,  which  is  not  more  principally 
so  to  the  Holy  Ghost  himself.  And  particularly  the  dis- 
posing of  thetoul  unto  delight  is  most  expressly  ascribed 
to  him ;  that  very  disposition  being  itself  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost;*  and  we  find  it  numbered  among  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.r  You  may  possibly  be  less  apprehensive  of  your 
sin  in  this,  because  you  find  him  not  dictating  to  you  with 
that  discernible  majesty,  authority,  and  glory,  that  you  may 
think  agreeable  to  so  great  an  Agent,  cut  you  must  know, 
he  apphes  himself  to  us  in  a  way  much  imitating  that  of 
nature.  And  as  in  reference  to  tne  conservation  of  our  na- 
taral  beings,  we  are  assared  the  first  cause  cooperates 
with  inferior  causes,  (for  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being 
in  him,  V)  though  the  Divine  infiuence  is  not  communicated 
to  this  purpose  with  any  sensible  glory,  or  so  distinguish- 
ably,  that  we  can  discern  what  influence  is  from  the  superior 
cause  and  what  from  subordinate;  our  reason  and  faith 
certainly  assure  us  of  what  our  sense  cannot  reach  in  this 
matter.  So  it  is  here  also,  the  Divine  Spirit  accommodates 
himself  very  much  to  the  same  way  oi  working  with  our 
own,  and  acts  as  suitably  to  our  own  natares.  And  though 
by  very  sensible  tokens  we  cannot  always  tell  which  be 
the  motions  that  proceed  from  him ;  yet  iaith  teaches  us 
from  his  word,  to  ascribe  to  him  whatever  spiritual  good 
we  find  in  ourselves;  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  of  ourselves 
sufficient,  to  think  a  good  thought.  And  if  by  that  word 
we  judge  of  the  various  motions  that  stir  in  us,  we  may 
discern  which  are  good  and  which  not ;  and  so  may  know 
what  to  ascribe  to  the  Spirit,  and  what  not.  Wnereas, 
therefore,  that  word  commands  us  to  delight  in  God,  if  we 
find  any  motion  in  our  hearts  tending  that  way,  we  are 
presently  to  own  the  finger  of  God,  and  the  touch  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  therein.  And  what,  have  3'ou  found  no  such 
motions  excited,  no  thoughts  cast  in  that  have  had  this  as- 
pect and  tendency,  which  your  indulged  carnality  and 
aversion  have  repressed  and  counter-wrought!  Herein 
you  have  grieved  and  quenched  the  Spirit. 

And  if  it  have  not  over-borne  you  into  what  you  should 
have  understood  to  have  been  your  duty,  but  have,  upon 
your  untractableness.  retired  and  withdrawn  from  you; 
do  not  therefore  maxe  the  less  reckoning  of  the  matter, 
but  the  more  rather ;  this  carries  more  in  it  of  awful  con- 
sideration in  you,  and  smarter  rebuke  that  he  desisted. 
You  must  consider  him  as  a  free  Agent,  and  who  works  to 
•  Ben.xlf.l7.  rotlt.n.  gAeHaxti. 
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will  «Bil  to  do  of  his  good  pleasue.  His  iafloMiee  is  re- 
tractable, and  when  it  is  retracted  yon  ought  in  this  case 
to  .reckon,  it  si^ifies  a  resentment  of  yoor  ondmiful  and 
reg[ardless  carria^  towards  him.  And  ouffht  you  not  to 
smite  upon  the  thigh  then,  and  say^  "  What  nave  I  done  1" 
You  have  striven  a^nst  the  Spirit  of  the  most  high  God; 
yon  have  resisted  hun  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  when 
you  were  committed  to  his  conduct  and  government;  you 
nave  fallen  out  and  quarrelled  with  your  merciful  guide, 
and  slighted  at  once  both  his  authority  and  love.  This 
could  oe  no  small  offence.  And  you  are  also  to  consider, 
that  when  such  a  province  was  assigned  him  in  reference 
to  you,  and  such  as  you ;  and  the  great  Qod  set  his  S|>irit 
on  work  about  you ;  it  was  with  a  special  end  and  design, 
beinff  the  determination  of  most  wise  counsel.  And  how 
highly  doth  this  increase  the  offence !  that, 

10.  You  have  herein  directly  obstructed  the  coarse  and 

Srogress  of  that  design;  that  could  be  no  other  than 
le  magnifying  of  his  grace  in  your  conduct  to  blessedness. 
This  is  that  whereon  he  hath  been  intent;  and  he  hath 
made  his  design  herein  so  visible,  that  they  that  run 
might  read  wbat  it  was.  The  very  overture  to  jou  of 
placing  your  delights  on  him.  speaks  its  end ;  ^tis  that 
whereby  he  should  be  most  hignly  acknowledged  and  you 
blessed  botb  at  once.  His  known  design  yon  ought  to 
have  reckoned  did  prescribe  to  you,  and  Rive  you  a  law. 
It  is  apart  of  civility  towards  even  an  ordinary  man,  not 
to  cross  his  design  which  I  know  him  earnestly  to  intend, 
when  it  tends  no  way  to  my  prejudice,  or  any  man's;  yea, 
(O  do  so  would  in  common  interpretation,  besides  rude- 
ness, argue  ill  nature  and  a  mischievous  disposition.  Much 
more  would  duty  and  just  observance  towards  a  superior 
challenge  so  much,  as  not  to  counterwork  him.  and  awe  a 
well-tempered  spirit  ii^to  subjection  and  compliance ;  but 
a  stiff  reluctancy  to  the  great  and  known  design  of  the 
blessed  Gk)d,  meant  so  oirectly  to  our  own  advantage, 
speaks  so  venr  bad  a  temper,  hath  in  it  such  a  complica- 
tion of  peevish  wilfulness,  of  ondutifulness  and  ingratitude 
to  him,  of  negligence  and  disregard  of  ourselves,  that  it 
must  want  a  name  to  express  it 

And  now  do  you  see  what  evil  the  neglect  of  delighting 
in  God  (accompanied  as  it  cannpt  but  be  with  the  having 
yvur  hearts  otherwise  engaged  and  vainly  busy)  doth  in- 
clude and  cany  in  it  1  Will  you  pause  awhile  and  delibe- 
rate upon  it  1  Do  but  make  your  just  and  sober  estimate 
hy  the  things  that  have  been  mentioned.  Measure  it  by 
God's  law,  and  it  imports  manifest  disobedience  in  a  mat- 
ter of  highest  consequence  ;-^by  the  judgment  of  your  own 
conscience,  and  it  imports  much  boldness  against  light  in 
a  very  plain  case  ;~by  your  experience,  and  it  spefucs  an 
uninstructable  stupidi^,  or  a  veiy  heedless  forgetful  snirit ; 
—by  the  obligation  laid  upon  you,  by  the  kindness  oi  this 
very  counsel  and  offer,  (besides  mnny  other  wturs,)  and  it 
hath  in  it  great  ingratitude  and  iasensiblenesR  of'^the  great- 
est love  ;--by  your  covenant,  and  it  imports  treachery  ;'4>y 
your  relMon,  much  incongruity  and  nndecehcy ;— by  your 
profession,  fiedsehood  and  nypocrisy;— 4>y  the  tendency  of 
the  new  nature  in  you,  unnatural  violence  ;-T'bv  the  dic- 
tate9  of  God's  Spirit,  ^at  untractableness ; — by  nis  known 
declared  design  in  this  matter,  a  most  undutifUl  disrespect 
to  him,  with  a  most  wretched  carelessness  of  yourselves, 
as  to  your  nearest  and  most  impoctant  concern.  One 
would  think  it  needless  to  sa^  more.  But  why  should  we 
balk  any  thing  that  so  obviously  occurs,  tending  to  set 
forth  the  exceeding  ^at  sinfulness  of  this  sin  1  Therefore 
know,  that  besides  its  great  faultiness  in  itself, 

11.  Much  aho  cannot  but  be  derived  into  it  fhnn  its 
very  faulty  causes.  It  supposes  and  argues  great  evils 
that  flow  into  ic,  and  firom  which  it  hath  its  rise. 

1.  Great  blindness  and  ignorance  of  God.  For  is  it 
possible  anv  should  have  known  and  not  have  loved  him  t 
or  have  beneld  his  glory,  and  not  have  been  delighted 
dierewithi  and  that  with  such  delight  and  love  as  should 
have  held  a  settled  seat  and  residence  in  them.  And  can 
your  ignorance  of  God  be  excusable  or  innocent  1  The 
apostle's  words  are  too  applicable ;  Some  have  not  the 
Imowledge  of  God,  I  spealc  it  to  your  shamch  Do  you 
pretend  to  him,  and  know  him  not  1  worship  him  so  oft. 
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and  worship  yoa  k&owaatwhntl  b«4  wwh  ofpertiiity 
of  knowing  him.  and  jret  be  ignorant  1  At  least  it  wonlA 
be  thought.  In  J  udah  is  God  known,  and  that  his  namt 
were  ^[reat  in  Israel,!  iriiere  hehath  had  his  tabemacleand 
dweUmg-place.  Here  one  would  think  his  altar  should 
not  bear  the  same  inscription  as  at  Athens,  "  To  the  un- 
known God."k  How  express  hath  his  discovery  of  him* 
self  been  to  yon  t  and  how  amiable  1  What  was  there  in 
it  not  delectable  7  or  in  respect  whereof  he  hath  not  ip- 
neared  altogether  lovely  t  asitwerecon^osedofdeii^isl 
Von  have  nad  opportunity  to  behold  him  clad  with  the 


the  reconciling  design;  his  boundless  fVilnesB  of  me  and 
love  not  obstructed  ay  any  of  them,  f^om  flowing  out  in 
rich  and  liberal  communications.  If  voa  had  not  exdnded 
tbat  glorious  pleasant  light  wherein  he  is  so  to  be  beheld, 
you  would  have  beheld  what  had  won  your  hearts  folly, 
and  bound  them  to  him  in  everlasting  delight  aad  love. 
And  have  you  not  reason  to  be  ashamed  yoa  have  not 
known  him  better,  and  to  better  porpoael  AUenaiian 
from  the  life  of  God«  proceeds  from  bundiMas  of  hetit, 
i.  e.  a  chosen,  affected,  voluntary  blindness.  Or  if  yoor 
knowledge  of  him  be  not  little, 

8.  Your  little  delight  in  him  aiigues  much  munindfU* 
ness  of  him ;  at  least  that  yoa  have  not  minded  him  dnlv, 
and  according  to  what  you  have  known.  It  mirht  here  oe 
seasonable  to  suggest  to  yoa,  how  likely  it  is  tnat  several 
ways  your  great  faultiness  in  the  matter  of  thinking  of  God 
may  have  contributed  to  the  withholding  of  yoor  dehght 
from  him.    Consider  therefore, 

1.  Have  not  your  thoughts  of  him  been  alight  sad 
transient  1  Hav^  they  not  been  overly  sapeifieial  thoughts  1 
casual  only,  and  such  as  have  droppea  into  yoor  minds 
as  it  were  by  chance,  fluid  and  roving,  fixed  neither  upcn 
him  nor  into  your  hearts  1  too  much  resemblinsr  what  is 
said  of  the  wicked  man,  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts,* 
he  hath  not  been  amidst  themi  Your  thonzhts  have  not 
united  upon  him,  he  hath  not  heea  situated  and  centred 
in  them.  Was  not  this  the  case  1  Yoa  bestowed  upon 
him  it  may  be  now  and  then  a  hasty  passant  |^cnce,  the 
careless  cast  of  a  wandering  eye ;  ana  was  this  likely  to 
beget  an  abidiiig  permanent  deUght  1  Have  yoa  been  wont 
to  compose  yourselves  designedly  and  on  paipoae  to  thiak 
of  him.  so  as  your  thoughts  mi^ht  be  said  to  luave  been 
directed  towards  him  by  the  desire  and  inclining  bent  of 
your  heart ;  according  to  that,  the  desire  of  oar  aoml  is  to- 
wards th}r  name,  and  to  the  remembranee  of  theeV 
Whence  it  is  that  'tis  represented  as  the  usual  p<»tnre  of 
them  whom  he  reckons  among  his  jewels,  and  lor  whom 
the  book  of  remembrance  was  written,  that  they  thought 
on  his  name:P  a  thing  that  they  miffht  be  known  by,  and 
distinguished  fh>m  other  men.  Wherefore  it  is  observ- 
able, tnat  their  remembrance  of  him  was  thought  worth 
the  remembering,  and  to  be  transmitted  into  recoitls  never 
to  be  forgotten.  The  evil  of  your  not  delighting  in  God, 
hath  agreat  accession  fh>m  your  negligent  thinking  of  him. 

S.  Elave  not  your  thoughts  of  him  oeen  low  and  meaa, 
such  a9  have  imported  Kgbt  esteem  1  Compare  them  with 
those  admirinff  thoughts.  Who  is  like  onto  thee,  O  Lord, 
among  the  goosl  who  is  like  thee^  glorious  in  holiness  T« 
O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the 
earth !'  How  unlike  have  yours  been  to  such  thoughts! 
Bethink  yourselves  how  deeply  culpable  yoa  have  made 
your  neglect  to  delight  in  Ghxl,  by  your  unworthy  thooghtSi 
by  which  you  have  detracted  so  unspeakably  from  the 
Divine  excellency !  Hence  yon  have  more  to  accoant  for 
than  merely  not  delighting  m  God,  a  rendering  him  soch 
to  yourselves,  as  if  he  were  not  worthy  to  be  delighted  in. 
How  ought  this  to  shake  your  hearts  1 

3.  Have  they  not  been  hard  thoughts;  fhll  of  censure, 
and  misjudging  of  his  nature,  counsels,  ways,  and  works  1 
have  there  not  been  perverse  reasonings,  with  dislike  of 
his  methods  of  government  over  men  in  this  present  state  1 
as  if  he  had  too  little  kindness  for  such  as  you  woold  have 
him  favour,  and  too  much  for  others ;  judsing  his  love  and 
hatred  by  false  measures  1  This  seems  to  oe  much  the  evil 
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iL  Perhaps  yon  luiYelleUghteci  s»  bctle  in  God  beeavse 
ye  hanre  ibov^g^M  (t^  thug  that  is  so  weaxIsoBie  to  him) 
ewtrf  one  that  doth  dril »  good  in  tht  a^  of  the  Lord, 
and  he  delighteth  in  then  ;•  asid  have  said  in  your  hearts, 
where  B  the  CM  of  /adgeaenrl  Or  hare  vo«  Bot  been 
znore  peccaat  in  your  apprehensioBs  oi  haa  mies  and  rtao- 
Intkins  for  the  disposing  of  men  as  to  their  etamal  states  1 
Have  yon  not  disbelieved  the  revelation  he  hath  given  of 
hm  nature,  and  express  declarations  of  his  mind  uid  par- 
pose  toQciung  Aest  mattera  1  Was  it  not  enough  for  yon 
to  have  known  his  graeiouspropensions  towards  returning 
ninners,  that  desire  him  again  for  their  God,  and  willingly 
accept  the  grace,  and  submit  themselres  to  the  conduct  and 
government,  of  his  flon  7  ShouM  not  this  have  allured  and 
won  your  hearts  to  him,  anc(  made  you,  with  humble, 
thankful  admiration  of  his  grace,  resign  and  yield  your- 
selves to  be  his  for  ever  1  fiave  you  not  measured  jrour 
wprehensions  of  him  by  the  suggestions  and  misgivings 
ct  your  gud^,  jealous  hearts ;  or  by  your  experienced 
animosity,  and  the  inmlacableDess  of  yoai  own  spirits  to- 
wards sucft  as  have  offended  you  *,  as  if  he  could  forgive 
no  more  than  you  are  disposed  to  do  'f  Have  you  not 
opposed  your  own  imaginations  of  him  to  his  express  tes- 
tmcations  of  himself,  that "  He  is  love ;  slow  to  anger,  and 
of  great  mercv,  dtc  And  that  as  the  heavens  are  high 
above  the  earth,  so  are  his  ways  above  your  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  above  vour  thoughts  V  Have  vou  not  (against 
his  plain  word}tnoagfat  him  irreconcileable,  and  averse  to 
the  accepting  of  any  atonement  for  you?  prescribed  and 
aet  boun<B  to  him,  and  thought  your  sm  greater  than  could 
be  forgiven  1  And  if  hereupon  you  have  not  delighted  in 
him,  and  have  found  all  ingenuous  affection  towaurds  him 
stifled  within  you,  as  }ronr  not  delighting  in  him^  was  a 
foul  evil;  the  more  smfnl  injurious  cause  Tdenymg  the 
infinite  goodneas  of  his  nature,  and  giving  the  he  to  his 
word)  hath  made  it  beyond  all  expression  worse.  And 
fiirther  at  least  consider, ' 

4.  Have  not  your  thoughts  of  God  been  few?  lis  not 
the  meditation  of  him  with  you  an  unwonted  thing  1  The 
Psalmist,  resolving  to  mind  him  much,  to  praise  and  sing 
to  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  while  he  had  any  being  ;t 
doth  as  it  were  prophesy  to  himself,  that  his  meditation  of 
him  should  be  sweet.  Freouent  right  thoughts  of  God, 
will  surely  be  pleasant,  deligntfol  thoughts ;  but  jour  little 
delight  in  Goa  too  plainly  argues,  you  have  minded  him 
but  seldom.  And  how  full  of  guilt  is  your  not  delighting 
in  God  upon  this  account  t  How  cheap  is  the  expense  of 
a  thought  I  What,  that  so  much  should  not  be  done  in 
order  to  the  detightfol  rest  of  your  soul  in  God  I 

3.  It  supposes  much  carnality,  a  prone  inclination  and 
addictedness  to  this  earth  and  the  things  of  it ;  and  there- 
upon argues  in  you  a  very  mean,  abject  spirit  While  you 
can  take  no  pleasure  (or  ao  take  so  little)  in  God,  is  there 
nothing  else  wherein  you  take  pleasure !  And  what  is  it  1 
God  hath  in  this  matter  no  other  rival  than  this  world. 
Tis  its  friendship  that  is  enu^ty  to  him ;«  something  or 
other  of  it,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or  the 
pride  of  life  prevails  ftir.while  the  love  of  the  Father  hath 
so  little  place  in  you.^  Whither  are  you  sunk  1  into  how 
low  and  vile  a  temper  of  spirit^  when  you  can  take  pleasure 
in  ao  base  things,  rather  tnan  m  the  blessed  God ;  and  quit 
so  high  and  pure  delights  for  mire  and  dirt  1  What  hath 
thus  carnalized  your  minds,  that  you  savour  only  the  things 
of  the  flesh,  ana  divine  things  are  tasteless  and  without 
relish  t  Nor  are  vou  to  think  more  fhvourably  of  your 
case,  if  yon  take  fittle  actual  complacency  in  the  world 
also ;  probably  it  is  because  you  have  little  of  it  to  delight 
in ;  it  may  be  you  are  more  acquainted  with  the  cares  of 
it  than  the  delights ;  or  your  desire  after  it  is  much  larger 
than  your  possession.  ^Tis  all  one  for  that.  But  what 
are  your  hearts  most  apt  to  delight  in?  or,  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  your  tem])er1  'Tis  the  same  thing,  what 
earthly  aifection  predominates  in  you,  while  the  temper  of 
your  spirit  is  earmly ;  and  it  is  thereby  held  off  from  God. 
Your  not  having  actual  earthly  delights  to  put  in  the 
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cares,  desires,  and  hopes  of  tnat  vile  kind,  would  turn 
into  as  vile  deHchts,  if  yon  had  your  wifls.  In  the  meav' 
time,  you  are  the  more  excuEseiess,  and  your  sin  is  the 
grosser,  that  even  the  cares  and  trouUes  cnT  this  world  are 
of  more  value  with  you  than  delight  in  God.  How  fkr  are 
yon  flrom  that  temper.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  hot  thee, 
and  whom  do  I  desire  on  earth  besides  diee  ?r 

4.  And  how  sad  an  argument  is  it,  of  downright  aver-' 
siott  and  diaaffectedness  to  God,  in  a  great  degree  at  least 
yet  remaininff  1  Whence  can  your  not  delighting  in  him 
proceed^  but  from  this,  as  its  most  immediate  cause  1  What 
could  hmder  you,  if  your  heart  were  inclined  t  Are  you 
not  astonishea  to  behold  this  as  the  state  of  your  case,  that 
yon  delight  not  in  Mm,  because  yotir  heart  is  against  it; 
that  is,  ftom  flat  enmity.  And  wnat  doth  more  naturally 
import  enmity  to  any  thmg  than  to  turn  off  fVom  it,  as  not 
being  able  to  take  pleasure  in  it  So  God  expresses  his 
detestation  of  apostates,  If  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul 
shall  have  no  pfeasure  in  him.*  And  his  contempt  of  Je- 
choniah  is  sisnifled  by  the  like  manner  of  speakmg.  Do 
you  not  tremble  to  thmk  that  should  be  the  temper  Sf  your 
spirit  towards  God,  and  that  your  estimate  of  him^as  if  he 
were  a  despised  broken  idol,*  and  as  mean  a  thmg  as  a 
vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure  ?  Reckon  then  thus  with 
yourself.  As  your  case  stands,  and  things  do  lie  between 
God  and  yon,  your  little  delight  in  God  can  have  no  more 
fkvourable  account- given  of  it,  nor  be  resolved  into  any 
gentler  or  milder  cause,  than  enmity.  Ajid  if  this  seem 
to  you  not  to  be  a  cause,  but  to  be  coineident,  and  fall  in 
with  it,  so  much  the  worse.  By  how  much  less  this  enmity 
hath  of  antecedency  to  your  neglect,  or  the  more  it  seems 
the  same  with  it,  so  much  the  more  it  discovers  the  evil  of 
the  thing  itself.  For  by  what  worse  name  can  we  caJl 
anything  than  enmity  to  Godi  But  we  speak  of  your 
habitual  temper,  as  that,  which  is  the  cause  of  your  actual 
neglect  And  since  you  have  a  discovery  of  God  as 
the  most  delectable  object,  cannot  pretend  there  is  a  better, 
have  leave  and  tree  permission  to  place  your  delight  on 
him,  ye  are  earnestly  invited  and  pressed  to  it.  'Tis 
plain  nothing  else  is  in  your  way  to  hmder  you.  Ther^ 
fore  you  defight  not  in  him,  because  your  neart  only  is 
averse. 

in.  We  also  might  insist  ftirther  to  show  the  evils  that 
ensue  anjl  follow  upon  this  neglect  Such  I  mean,  as  do 
not  follow  casually  and  by  accident,  but  which  have  a 
very  inward  connexion  with  it,  and  are  its  most  natural 
consequents ;  being  some  way  caused  by  it,  or  which  it 
doth  very  directly  tend  to  beget  And  yet  these  we  need 
not  be  solicitously  curious  to  distinguish,  as  things  of  a 
kind  altogether  diverse  ttam  those  last  mentioned  under 
the  foregoing  head..  For  it  is  very  apparent,  the  same 
things  may  both  cause  little  delifht  m  God,  and  be  caused 
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thereby ;  as  a  person  may  therefore  not  delight  in  God  be- 
cause he  knows  him  not,  and, may  therefore'be  the  less  apt 
to  entertain  the  knowledge  of  him,  because  he  hath  no  de- 


light in  him.  And  the  case  is  the  same  as.  to  the  other 
things  spoken  of  as  causes  of  this  omission,  t.  e.  that  it  and 
they  may  be  mutual  causes  of  one  another.  But  it  how- 
ever equally  serves  the  design  of  aggravating  the  evil  of 
not  takmg  frequent  actual  delight  in  God,  that  hereby  sin 
grows,  whether  in  the  same  or  m  different  kinds.  There  is 
still  an  increase  of  sin,  though  but  of  the  same  sort  that  was 
in  being  before.  You  ought  to  consider  then,  as  you  take 
so  little  delight  In  God  fhmi  that  very  bad  cause,  that  you 
have  not  entertained  the  ri^ht  knowledge  of  him,  when 
you  had  so  great  opportunity  to  get  much  of  it,  which 
makes  your  matter  very  ill ;  do  you  not  also  find  that  by 
your  withholding  yourselves  from  delighting  in  him,  you 
nave  still  less  disposition  to  seek  his  more  inward  acquaint- 
ance 1  And  doth  not  that  make  your  matter  much  worse  1 
If  you  already  know  somewhat  of  him,  you  yet  know  but 
in  part ;  your  object  is  infinite,  and  this  knowledge  so  ex- 
cellent, that  you  cannot  ftally  attain  to  it,  there  h  still  more 
to  be  known. 

Now  therefore  if  you  did  delight  much  in  God,  would 
you  not  be  pressing  hard  after  him  ?b  would  you  not  be 
following  on  to  know  himle  and  then  would  nis  goings 
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forth  be  prepared  before  yon  as  the  moniing,  and  he  would 
be  still  yLdting  you  with  fresh  and  increasing  light ;  where- 
upon your  pleasure  would  be  renewed  and  increased  by 
every  fresh  vieWj  and  consequently  your  progress  wouM 
be  from  sight  to  sight,  and  from  pleasure  to  pleasure ; 
whereas  now  this  wheel  stands  still,  or  you  are  going  back 
into  darkness  and  desolation.  Have  you  not  much  the 
more  to  answer  for  upon  this  account  1  The  like  may 
be  said  as  to  the  rest.  The  irrectitude  and  great  &ultiness 
of  your  thoughts  of  God,  though  that  contribute  not  a  little 
to  your  not  alighting  in  him,  yet  also  if  you  did  delight  in 
him  more,  would  not  your  thoughts  of  him  be  more  oeeply 
serious,  more  highly  raised  1  Would  you  not  be  very 
unapt  to  take  up  injurious  hard  thoughts  of  him  1  Would 
not  nia  thoughts  (once  become  precious  to  you)  be  also  nu- 
merous, or  mnumerable  rather,  as  the  sands  of  the  sear 
shore  Id  Would  not  your  earthly  temper,  your  strangeness 
and  averseness  to  hun,  vanish  and  wear  off,  if  you  were 
more  exercised  in  actual  delightful  converse  with  him  1 
Therefore  the  permanency  and  mcrease  of  those  mentioned 
evils,  and  that  they  have  got  such  settled  rooting  in  you,  is 
all  to  be  charged  upon  your  not  applying  yourselves  to 
more  frequent  actual  delight  in  Goa.  Besiaes  what  may 
further  follow  hereupon,  the  languishment  and  decains  of 
your  inward  man :  the  difficulty  you  find  to  trust  in  God, 
when  you  are  reduced  to  straits,  (as  who  would  commit 
his  concernments  to  one  he  doth  not  love  1)  your  inma- 
tience  of  adverse  and  cross  emergencies,  that  may  often 
befall  to  you ;  your  aptness  to  vexation  or  despondency ; 
the  easy  victory  a  temptation  hath  over  you ;  (as  surely  he 
is  sooner  drawn  away  from  Gk)d,  or  into  sin  against  nim, 
who  delights  not  in  nim ;)  your  less  usefulness  in  your 
place  and  station;  your  want  of  courafe,  resolution,  zeal 
for  God;  (which  are  best  maintained  by  delight,  and  the 
relishes  of  a  sweet  complacency  taken  in  him ;)  your  slug- 

fishness  in  a  course  of  well  domg ;  the  sense  of  a  toilsome, 
eavy  labour  in  religion,  that  it  begets  you  weariness  with- 
out rest ;  (whence  you  rather  affect  a  rest  from  it,  than  in 
it  and  by  it :)  and  lastly,  your  continual  bondage  by  the  fear 
of  death,  which  one  would  not  dread,  apprehending  it  only 
a  removal  into  his  presence  in  whom  I  delight.  All*  these 
things  (which  might  have  been  distinctly  insisted  on,  and 
more  expressly  accommodated  to  the  present  purpose,  but 
that  I  would  not  be  over-tedious,  and  that  some  wnere  else 
some  or  other  of  them  may  fall  again  in  our  way)  do  bring 
in  great  and  weighty  additions  to  the  evil  and  guiltiness 
of  this  sin,  and  much  tend  to  lay  load  upon  it,  to  fill  up  its 
measure,  even  unto  pressing  down  and  running  over.  For 
how  just  is  it,  to  impute  to  it  what  it  naturally  causes,  and 
lay  its  own  impure  and  viperous  births  at  itii  own  door  I 

And  though  this  discourse  hath  been  drawn  out  to  a 
greater  lengSi  than  was  intended,  it  will  not  be  lost  labour, 
if  by  all  that  hath  been  said,  any  that  fear  God  shall  be 
brought  to  apprehend  more  of  the  odiousness  of  this  sin ; 
and  the  self-mdulgent  thought  be  banished  far  from  them, 
that  this  is  eiCher  an  indifferent  matter,  or  at  least  (if  it  be 
somewhat  a  careless)  'tis  one  of  their  more  harmless  inad- 
vertencies and  omissions.  Which  eood  effect,  if  through 
the  blessing  of  God  it  may  accomplish,  there  will  be  the 
less  need  unto  such  to  read  on,  but  take  their  nearer  way 
to  the  immediate  present  practice  of  this  great  duty,  and 
because  also  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  evilof  this  neglect 
once  apprehended,  will  prompt  and  quicken  serious  and 
considering  persons  to  set  upon  the  enjoined  duty ;  it  will 
be  the  less  necessary  to  enlarge  much  m  that  other  kind  of 
discourse  which  we  now  come  to,  viz. 

n.  Invitation  thereunto.  Wherein  yet  we  have  reason 
to  fear  it  may  be  too  needful  to  place  some  part  of  our 
present  labour.  For  though  in  matters  of  an  infinitely  in- 
ferior nature  and  concernment,  any  practice  is  readily  un- 
dertaken that  is  once  represented  reasonable  and  gainful ; 
in  such  a  business  as  this,  a  hundred  difiiculties  are  ima- 
gined :  we  stand  as  persons  that  cannot  find  their  hands ; 
and  all  the  question  is,  (even  if  there  be  some  inclination 
to  it,  or  conviction  at  least  it  should  be  done,)  but  how 
shall  we  go  about  it  1  We  are  apt  to  grope  as  in  the  dark, 
eyen  at  noon-day,  and  cannot  nnd  the  door  or  way  that 
leads  into  a  practice  wherein  there  is  so  much  both  of 
pleasantness  and  duty.  Therefore  as  the  case  is,  the  invi- 
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tation  to  this  exercise  ooffht,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be  a 
kind  of  manuduction;  ana  it  is  needful  we  be  not  only 
called  and  prised,  but  eyen  led  into  it.  This  then  we 
are  to  endeavour,  the  giving  of  some  plain  prescriptions 
that  may  put  us  into  an  easy  and  direct  way  of  falling  ex- 
peditely  upon  this  delightful  work.  And  here  it  must  be 
considered,  that  all  (as  hath  been  said)  are  not  in  an  equal 
disposition  to  it.  Some  are  more  averse,  others  leas,  but 
all  too  much;  therefore  are  we  to  begin  as  low  as  their 
case  may  require,  who  are  less  disposed;  and.so  proceed- 
ing on  in  our  course,  somewhat  may  fall  in  more  suitable  to 
them  who  are  in  some  disposition  to  it,  but  do  yet  need  (as 
who  do  not  T)  some  help  and  furtherance  in  order  thereto. 
First  therefore.  It  is  necessary,  that  you  do  deliberately 
and  resolvedly  desim  the  thing  itself.  Propose  to  your- 
selves delightmgin  Grod  as  a  business  unto  which  you  will 
designedly  and  with  steadfast  purpose  apply  your  whole 
soul.  Content  not  yourselves  with  light  roving  thoughts 
about  it;  which  many  have  about  divers  matters  which 
they  neyer  think  fit  to  engage  themselves  in.  Determine 
the  matter  fully  in  your  own  heart,  and  say,  "  Many  pro- 
jects I  have  tned  in  my  time,  sundry  things  I  have  turned 
my  mind  unto,  to  little  purpose,  I  will  now  see  what  there 
is  of  delight  to  be  found  in  God.  The  sloth  and  aversion 
of  a  backward  heart  must  be  overcome  by  resolution ;  and 
that  resolution  be  well-weighed,  deliberately  taken  up, 
deeply  fixed,  that  it  may  last  and  overcome.  And  why 
should  you  not  be  resolved  in  this  point  1  Is  this  a  matter 
always  to  be  waived  1  Know  you  another  way  to  be  happy  1 
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case,  when  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  besides  yield- 
ing oneself  to  be  miserable  for  ever?  And  what  need  of 
that  while  yet  there  is  one  way  to  avoid  it  t  Surely,  that 
there  is  but  one,  is  better  than  if  there  were  a  thoosaad. 
You  need  not  now  be  long  in  choosing;  nor  do  you  need 
to  deliberate,  because  of  any  doubt  in  the  case,  but  that 
you  may  more  fully  comprehend  in  your  own  thoughts 
thdt  there  is  none,  and  that  your  resolution  may  hereupon 
grow  the  more  peremptory,  and  secure  from  the  danger  d 
any  change. 

To  talk  of  any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  is  a  strange  im- 
pertinency;  for  who  would  oppose  difficulty  to  necessity  1 
or  allege  the  thing  is  hard  which  must  be  done  1  Or  must 
it  be  done,  and  never  be  attempted  1  or  attempted,  and  not 
be  resolved  upon  t  You  haye  nothing  to  do  to  read  further, 
who  will  not  digest  this  first  counsel,  and  here  settle  vour 
resolution,  "  I  will  apply  myself  to  a  course  of  delight  in 
God."  If  this  appear  not  reasonable  to  you,  despair  thai 
any  thing  will  that  follows.  *Tis  foolish  tnAinr,  to  look 
upon  sucn  writings  that  profess  their  design,  anof  have  in 
it  their  fronts,  that  they  are  meant  for  helps  unto  Christian 
practice,  only  with  a  humour  of  seeing  what  a  man  can 
say.  And  ir  ever  you  will  be  in  earnest,  you  must  retum 
to  this  point ;  and  will  but  waste  time  to  no  purpose,  if 
you  will  not  now  set  down  your  resolution ;  that  is,  that 
you  will  seek  a  happiness  for  your  soul,  (too  long  already 
neglected !)  a  happmess  that  may  satisfy  and  last ;  and 
(where  only  it  is  to  be  found)  in  the  blessed  GKxl;  and  in 
him  by  setting  yourselves  to  delight  in  him;  since  nothing 
can  make  you  nappy  wherein  you  delight  not.  And  that 
you  will  make  use  of  what  you  further  read,  according  as 
you  find  it  conducing,  and  apt  to  serve  your  purpose  herein. 
Then  next, 

2.  Consider  your  present  state  God-ward.  Must  you, 
do  you.  see  you  must,  come  to  this  point,  of  having  your 
dehsrht  in  God  1  In  what  posture  then  are  your  affairs  to- 
wards himl  How  do  things  stand  between  him  and  yonl 
You  do  well  know,  you  were  unacceptable  to  him,  and 
his  enemy ;  and  that  his  justice  and  holy  nature  obliged 
him  to  hold  you  as  such,  though  he  never  gave  yougromid 
to  think  him  implacable.  Can  you  delight  in  an  enemy  1 
who  (as  matters  in  that  case  stand)  must  be  apprehended 
ready  to  avenge  himself  on  you,  and  as  having  whet  his 
glittering  sword,  and  made  the  arrow  ready  upon  the 
string,  directed  against  your  very  heart !  Apprehend  this 
to  have  been  your  case,  and  most  deseryedly,  that  you 
were  an  impure,  hateful  wretch,  deformed  and.  loathsome. 
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one  that  conld  yield  thebolyGod  no  matter  of  delight,  foil 
of  enmi^^  and  contrariety  to  him,  and  in  whom  he  could 
not  bat  nnd  much  caose  of  most  just  hatred.  Aemember 
you  were  one  of  his  revolted  creatures,  under  his  most  de- 
served wrath  and  curse.  Know  at  how  vast  a  distance  yon 
were  from  delighting  in  him,  or  a  state  that  could  admit 
of  it.  Consider,  is  this  still  your  case  1  And  do  not  rashly 
think  it  altered;  or  Uiat  you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  out 
of  hand  to  rush  upon  the  business  of  delighting  in  God. 

3.  Yet  do  not  think  it  unalterable.  Do  not  conclude  it 
85  a  determined  and  undoubted  thing,  that  matters  can  ne- 
ver be  taken  up  between  God  and  you,  or  you  become  suit- 
able and  acceptable  to  him.  Look  not  upon  jrour  vile 
wicked  heart  as  unalterably  wicked ;  nor  upon  him  there- 
fore as  an  irreconcileable  enemy.  Account  he  waits  for 
your  turning  to  him,  as  being  inclined  to  friendship  with 
you.  Otherwise,  would  vengeance  have  suffered  vou  so 
long  to  live  1  Have  you  not  been  lon^  at  his  mercy  1  Hath 
he  not  spared  you,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  crush  you 
at  pleasure  1  Do  not  think  therefore  (what  you  have  no 
pretence  for)  that  he  hath  a  destructive  design  upon  yon, 
and  will  accept  of  no  atonement. 

4.  Acquaint  yourself  with  the  wav  and  terms  upon 
which  his  Gk»pel  declares  him  reconcueable;  that  is,  that 
he  will  never  w  reconciled  to  vou  while  you  remain  wick- 
ed, nor  for  your  own  sake,  become  you  never  so  good : 
that  a  more  costly  sacrifice  than  you  can  either  procure  or 
be,  must  expiate  your  guilt,  and  make  vour  peace.  If  this 
matter  conld  have  been  effected  in  a  less  expensive  way, 
the  son  of  God  had  not  (as  you  know  he  was)  been  de- 
signed himself,  and  made  that  sacrifice  \  nor  a  work  have 
bi^n  undertaken  by  him  that  might  as  well  have  been  done 
by  common  hands.  And  since  he  submitted  and  under- 
took as  he  did,  reckon  with  yourself,  how  highly  just  it  is. 
that  the  entire  honour  of  so  merciful  condescension,  ana 
so  great  a  performance,  be  wholly  ascribed  to  him.  But 
withal  know,  he  shed  his  blood,  not  in  kindness  to  your 
sin,  but  to  you :  and  that  his  design  was  at  once  to  pro- 
cure the  death  of  that,  and  your  life ;  that  you  need  his 
Soirit  as  well  as  his  blood;  tktU  to  recommend  and  recon- 
cile yon  to  his  holiness, as  well  as  tkisto  his  vindictive.jus- 
tice ;  that  as  you  expect  ever  to  experience  and  taste  the 
delights  of  that  communion,  wheremto  he  calls  you,  you 
must  not  only  have  the  **  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  you 
from  all  sin,"  but  most  also  ''walk  in  the  light,  as  he 
is  in  the  li^ht;"  'that  an  entire  resignation,  a  betmsting 
and  subjecting  yourself  to  the  mercy  and  governing  power 
of  the  Redeemer,  is  necessary  to  the  setting  of  things  right 
between  God  and  you ;  in  whom  only  you  may  both  accept 
God  and  be  accepted  of  him  ;*  that  ne  must  be  the  centre 
of  union  between  God  and  you ;  and  that  union  the  ground 
of  all  delightful  intercourse. 

5.  Make  reauest  to  him,  that  he  would  draw  you  into 
that  union  with  his  Son ;  unto  whom  none  can  come,  but 
who  are  drawn  by  himself.'  Do  not  dream  and  slumber 
in  this  basiness ;  out  know  your  all  depends  npon  it.  Con- 
sider the  exigency  of  your  case.  Do  you  find  your  heart 
aluffgish  and  indisposed  to  any  such  transaction  with  God 
and  Christ  7  Doth  it  decline  and  draw  back  t  .Know,  it 
herein  doth  but  act  its  own  nature,  and  do  as  it  is,  or  like 
itself.  Therefore  stir  up  yourself,  to  take  hold  of  his 
strength ; '  in  which  way,  if  you  have  mind  to  be  at  peace, 
you  shall  make  peace.  Cry  to  him  earnestly,  "  Draw  a 
poor  wretch  out  of  darkness  and  death,  that  must  other- 
wise be  at  eternal  distance  from  thee,  and  be  miserable 
for  ever. '  Join  me  to  him  who  will  bring  me  to  thee,  and 
snake  me  one  for  ever  with  thee."    Hereupon, 

6.  Accepting  Jesus  Christ  as  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord, 
accept  in  him,  with  all  humble  reverence,  thankfulness,  ana 
admiration  of  Divine  mercy  and  goodneis,  the  blessed  God 
to  be  thy  Qod  ]  surrendering  and  yielding  up  thyself  en- 
tirely and  fully  to  be  his  forever.  Do  this  unfeignedly, 
and  with  great  solemnity ;  and  let  it  be  to  thee  for  an  ever- 
lasting memorial !  Record  it  as  a  memorable  day,  where- 
in thou  didst  go  out  of  thyself,  and  all  finite,  narrow,  limit- 
ed good,  and  pass  into  union  with  the  eternal,  immense, 
incomprehensible,  and  all-comprehending  good,  and  enter 
upon  It  as  thine  own  !  And  what  I  wilt  thou  delight  in  a 
Gfod  that  is  not  thine  1  Canst  thou  be  content  to  look  wist- 
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ly  on  him,  as  one  undated,  and  a  stranger  1  Apprehend 
(and  bless  God  that  this  is  the  state  of  the  case)  that  in 
this  way  he  offers  himself  most  freely  to  thee.  It  were  a^ 
tonishing  to  think  of  purchasing  so  great  a  good !  The 
maUer  were  not  to  be  offered  at  But  how  transporting  is 
it,  that  nothing  but  acceptance  and  resignation  diould  be 
needful  to  make  thee  one  with  the  great  God.  and  make 
lus  ftdness  thine  1  Therefore  make  haste  to  ao  this,  and 
be  not  hasty  in  doin^  it  Defer  not,  but  do  it  with  great 
seriousness,  deliberation,  and  ftihiesB  of  consent;  consi- 
derinff  you  are  about  to  enter  into  an  everlasting  edvenant 
not  tobe  forgotten ;  and  doinga  thing  never  to  be  again  un- 
done. Now  if  herein  your  heart  be  sincere,  and  there  be  a 
real  and  vital  exercise  of  your  very  soul  in  this  transaction 
with  God  in  Christ,  so  as  that  you  truly  take  hun  for  your 
God.  preferring  him  in  your  estimation  and  choice  above 
all  thm^pB,  and  giving  up  yourself  absolutely  and  without 
reservation  to  mm  as  his,  to  be  governed  and  disposed  of 
by  him  in  all  things  at  his  pleasure j  you  are  hereby 
brought  into  that  state  that  doth  admit  of  delighting  in  him. 
And  what  remains  to  be  said,  will  concern  you,  as  per- 
sons in  a  nearer  capacity,  and  who  have  a  kind  of  frinda^ 
mental  aptitude  ana  disposedness  of  heart  unto  this  spirit- 
ual work;  and  will  thesefore  be  directed  to  you.  consi- 
dered according  to  that  supposition.  Only  it  is  withal  to 
be  considered  m  the  case  of  many  such,  that  they  were 
arrived  hither  long  ago,  and  been  (as  was  before  supposed) 
hereupon  somewhat  exercised  and  versed  in  this  piece  of 
holy  practice,  have  had  manv  pleasant  turns  with  God, 
and  tasted  often  the  delights  or  his  converse :  but  have  dis- 
continued their  course,  and  are  grown  strange  to  him  who 
was  their  delight ;  have  suffered  themselves  by  insensible 
degrees  to  be  drawn  and  tempted  away  from  him :  or  there 
hath  been  some  grosser  and  more  violent  rupture,  by  which 
they  have  broken  themselves  off.  It  will  oe  reouisite  to 
say  somewhat  more  peculiar  to  these,  for  the  reducing  of 
them  again  even  to  tms  unitive  point  After  which,  what 
shall  ensue,  may  in  codimon  concern  them,  and  all  that  are 
arrived  so  far,  together.  For  such  therefore  whose  case 
this  is,  it  will  surely  both  become  and  concern  you  to  take 
this  course : 

1.  Make  a  stand,  and  bethink  yourselves ;  Can  you  jus- 
tify your  carriage  towards  him  whom  you  have  taken  to 
be  your  Godt  Can  yon  approve  your  own  wayl  Was 
this  aU  that  you  obliged  yourselves  unto  in  the  day  of  your 
solemn  treaty  with  him ;  only  to  take  cm  you  the  name  of 
a  relation  to  him,  and  so  (excepting  that  you  would  now 
and  then  compliment  him  in  -some  piece  of  external, 
heartless  homace)  lake  leave  till  you  meet  again  with  him 
in  another  wond  1  And  that  in  the  meantime  this  pre-* 
sent  world,  or  your  carnal  self,  (to  be  gratified  and 
served  out  of  it,)  should  realty  be  your  Goo,  and  he  only 
bear  the  name  1  Was  this  indeed  your  meaning  7  or  if  it 
was.  did  you  deal  sincerely  in  that  treaty  1  or  can  you 
think  it  was  his  meaning,  and  that  he  would  expect  no 
more  from  you  ?  Can  you  allow  yourselves  so  to  interpret 
his  covenant,  and  give  this  as  the  summary  account  of  the 
tenor  of  it  1  How  would  you  then  expound  it  to  nothing, 
and  make  a  mere  trifle  of  it,  and  make  your  religion  a  fit- 
ter service  for  an  inanimate,  senseless  idol,  than  the  living 
and  true  God  I  Do  you  not  yet  know  what  the  name  of  God 
imports  1  Can  he  be^  God  to  you  that  is  not  acknowledged 
by  you  as  your  very  best,  the  universal,  and  absolutely  all- 
comprehending  goodi  But  if  you  apprehend  there  was 
really  more  in  the  matter,  and  that  you  have  been  altoge- 
ther faulty  in  this  thing;  then, 

2.  Represent  to  yourselves  as  folly  as  yon  can  the  great- 
ness of  the  fault.  W  hat  1  have  you  made  God  an  unneces- 
sary thiny  to  you,  while  the  creatare,  your  very  idols,  ly- 
ing vanities,  were  thought  necessary  ?  And  these  were 
the  things  upon  which  yon  thought  fit  to  set  your  hearts ! 
which  you  have  loved,  which  you  have  served,  after  which 
you  have  walked,  which  you  nave  sought,  and  whom  you 
have  worshipped !  ^  The  heap  of  expressions  wherewith 
it  seemed  meet  to  the  spirit  or  God  to  set  out  the  profuse 
lavishness  of  idolatrous  affection.  Think  how  monstrous 
this  is  I  Revolve  in  your  mind  the  several  aggravations 
of  your  sinftil  neglect  before  mentioned ;  and  labour  to  feel 
the  weight  of  them  upon  yonr  own  spirits.    Think  what 
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h  jrour  pmpuetms  for  a  blcned  eternity  F  what  wrong 

Stt  have  done  him^  whom  yoa  took  fw  th«  God  of  yont 
eLt»  whom  yoa  vowed  yon*  heaita  and  sonbr  hnw  lit^ 
tie  kindljp  and  trnly  yon  have  dealt  with  Mm  1 

3.  Retain  to  him;  with  weepmw  and  supplicatien.  Open 
youedves  freely  to  him.  Let  hun  Imup  fen  bemoaning 
vonnelves,  povr  out  yonr  suiIb  to  him,  in  large  acknow- 
Mgments,  and  cenmnumff  of  yonr  gnildnesB,  Which^ 
while  yon  keep  sileQee,  will  oonramc!  yon  ^nee  and 
watto  yon  to  nothing.  "  Remember  whence  yon  are  fid* 
kn.  and  repent  and  do  yonr  first  worha.*^  TiU  then  he 
hm  this  ttainat  ytm,  that  von  have  leit  jrour  first  love. 
And  consider,  is  it  not  a  grievous  thine  to  yon  1  Doth  it 
not  pain  yonr  hearts,  that  yonr  Lord  and  Redeemer  shonld 
have  somewhat  against  ym,  as  it  were  laid  np,  noted  and 
pnt  on  record,  kept  in  store,  and,  as  himselr  remarkably 
expresses  it,  sealed  up  among  his  treasnres :  ^  somewhat 
that  sticln  with  him,  and  whidi  he  bears  m  mind,  and 
hath  lyinff  in  his  heart  against  you.  I9  this  a  small 
tiling  with  vou  when  that  mnst  be  apprehended  to  be 
his  sense  1  (and  suppose  him  saying  to  yoh.)  I  remem- 
ber the  kinoness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thxne  espou- 
sals 7 1  And  now  since  those  former  days, "  What  iniqui- 
ty hast  thou  found  in  me,  that  thou  art  gone  far  from  me, 
aiid  hast  walked  after  vanity,  and  art  become  vnin  1**  How 
omfounding  a  thing  were  it,  if  he  shonld  say,  as  some- 
time to  others  in  a  case  resembling  yours,  (and  why  should 
you  not  take  it  as  equally  belonging  to  youl)  O  my  peo- 
ple, what  have  I  done  unto  thee  1  and  wherein  have  I 
weaned  thee  1  testi^agadnst  me : «  and  while  the  case  ad- 
mits such  sharp  and  cutting  rebuke,  and  that  it  ia  the  mat- 
ter of  rebuke  (not  r^uke  itself  abstracted  from  the  mat- 
tor,  i.  e.  if  it  were  causeless)  that  should  smart  or  wound ; 
how  becoming  is  it,  and  suitable  to  the  case,  to  cast  down 
n  wounded,  bleeding  heart  before  the  Lord,  and  be  abased 
in  the  dust  at  the  foot-stool  of  his  mercy  seat  \  And  though 
yonr  sin  be  great  and  heinous : 

4.  Yet  apprehend  yon  are  before  a  mercy-seat;  that 
'*  There  is  forgiveness  with  him  that  he  may  be  feared." 
How  would  this  ^>prehension  promote  the  humiliation 
which  the  case  requires  t  A  sullen  despondency  that  ex- 
cludef)^  hope  of  mercy,  hardens  the  heart;  contmues  the 
sinful,  comfortless  distance.  Therefore  apply  yourselves 
to  him ;  seek  his  pardon  in  the  blood  of  tne  Redeemer; 
know  you  need  it,  and  that  it  is  only  upon  such  terms  to 
be  obtained.  Yet  also  take  heed,  leat  any  diminishing 
thoughts  of  the  evil  of  your  sin  return,  and  make  you  ne- 
glect thething,  or  waive  the  known  stated  way  of  remission. 
We  are  apt  to  look  upon  crimes  whereby  men  are  imme- 
diately ofiendad,  and  which  therefore  are  of  worse  repu- 
tation among  men,  as  robbery,  murder,  Ac.  as  very  horrid. 
This  is  a  matter  that  lies  immediately  between  Spirit  and 
nsirit ;  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  and  your  niirit. 
Yon  hare  had  a  solemn  transaction  with  him,  and  nave 
dealt  falsely.  And  though  the  matter  were  secret  between 
Qod  and  yon,  is  it  the  less  evil  in  iiself  for  that  1    If  vou 


matters  be  composed  betwixt  you  1  And  is  there  another 
way  of  having  them  composed,  and  of  restoring  delightful 
friendly  converse,  than  by  your  seeking  his  pardon,  and  his 
granting  it  1  Could  you  have  the  ccmfidence  to  put  your- 
self VBpoBL  conversing  with  him  as  at  former  times,  without 
sach  a  prefhce  %  or  were  it  not  great  immodesty  and  impu- 
dence to  offer  at  it  1  But  that  when  this  hath  been  the  case 
between  the  blessed  God  and  you.  and  you  now  come  with 
deep  resentments,  and  serious  unreiahed  acknowledgments 
of  your  most  offisusive  neglects  of  him,  to  seek  ibr^eness 
at  his  hand,  he  shocdd  be  easy  and  facile  to  forgive ;  how 
should  this  melt  you  down  baore  him  !  And  this  is  what 
his  own  word  obliges  Vou  to  apprehend  and  believe  of 
him.  These  words  ne  hath  required  to  be  proclaimed  to 
you;  >  Return  vou  backsliding  ones,  and  I  will  not  cause 
mine  anger  to  faQ  upon  you;  for  I  am  merciful,  saith  the 
iioid,  and  I  will  not  keep  anger  fbrever.  Only  acknow- 
iEsr.iL  kDeatandi.  !!«.«.  aliae.vl:a 


Ms«  yonr  i]riqd^&tt7oirha:v'if6nuugreMBil  iMlnacthe 
LortP  your€k)d,  and  haw  scattered  your  wm  to  the  sttaii' 
gen  under  every  green  tree;  (your  olfoce  nath  been  idoV 
aOy  as  well  as  meinsrO  ^^t  O  back^ding  children,  saith 
Ae  Lord :  fbr  I  am  married  imto  yon.« 

What  heart  would  nocbneak  and  bleed  at  t&is  overtuiel 
You  can  be  recovered  to  no  capacity  of  delishting  in  God; 
ts  heretofbre,  till  you  sensibly  feel  the  need  of  gr^t  fo^ 
giveness,  and  have'a  disposition  of  heart  inwai^y  to  reUsh 
diesweetness  and  pleasantness  of  it;  till  thoatf  words  dp 
agree  with  the  sense  of  your  hearts,  and  you  can  (an  ia  a 
transport)  cry  out.  O  the  blessedness  of  the  man  (as  tk 
expression  iimorts)  whose  iniquity  is  fbrgiven,  and  whoiie 
sin  is  covered]  r  dec.  And  now  when  you  are  oome  dim 
fhr,  if  the  temper  of  yonr  spirit  be  right  even  in  this»  thece 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  desire,  hope,  and  valae  of 
forgiveness,  at  least  an  equal  dread  of  sucn  future  strange- 
nesses and  breaches  between  God  and  you :  and  that  will 
be  very  natural  to  von,  which  I  next  add  as  ihrther  advice : 

6.  Most  earnestly  seek  and  crave  a  better  and  more  fixed 
temper  of  spirit ;  more  fhllv  determined  and  bent  Gkidward; 
that  yonr  heart  may  be  directed  into  the  love  of  Gkxlj^thit 
the  spirit  of  love,  power,  and  a  sonnd  mind  mavbear  rule  ia 
you.  Be  intent  upon  the  recovery  of  that  healthy  soundness, 
which  wheresoeverit  hath  place,  will  with  a  certain  steady 
power,  and  a  strong  inclininfi;  bent  of  love,  carry  yonr  heart 
toward  God.  And  take  heed  lest  you  be  satisfied  in  the  ex- 
pectation and  hope  of  forgiveness,  as  toyonr  former  nealeds 
of  God  without  tnis ;  there  is  a  manifest  prejudice  daily  se- 
eming to  the  Christian  name  and  profession,  by  the  na- 
equal  estimation  which  that  part  or  the  doctrine  of  Chrisi 
hath,  that  concerns  the  work  of  Ms  Spirit  upon  us,  re^era- 
tion,  the  new  creature,  repentance,  and  a  holy  life  *,  in  com- 
parison of  that  which  concerns  his  performances  and  ac^- 
sitions  for  us,  erpiation  of  sin,  satisfaction  of  Divine  jusUce, 
fbrgiveness,  ana  acceptance  with  God.  How  sweet,  raviaik 
ing,  transporting  doctrines,  and  how  pure  Gospel  are  these 
latter  accounted  by  many,  who  esteem  the  former  cold,  sap- 
less, unpleasant  notions !    Thence  comes  Christian  reO- 
ffion  to  look  with  so  distorted  a  face  and  aspect,  as  if  it  sof- 
fared  a  convulsion,  that  hath  altered  and  nisgnwftd  it  unto 
that  degree,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  known ;  being  made  to 
seem  as  if  it  imported  only  a  design  to  rescue  some  persons 
from  Divine  wrath  and  justice,  without  ever  giving  them 
that  disposition  of  heart  which  is  necessary  both  to  their 
serving  of  Gk)d  and  their  blessedness  in  him.  This  is  not  to 
be  imputed' so  much  to  the  misrepresentation  made  of  it  far 
them,  whose  business  it  hath  been  to  instruct  others;  (thoagn 
of  them  too  m'anjr  may  have  been  very  faulty  in  almost  sop- 
nressing  or  insisting  less,  or  very  little,  upon  doctrines  oftne 
firmer  strain,while  the  stream  of  their  discourses  hath  most^ 
ly  run  upon  the  other ;)  for  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
l^  very  many  in  our  age,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
great  heart-change  hath  been  both  most  clearly  represent- 
ed, and  as  urgently  pressed  as  perhaps  in  most  that  have 
gonfe  before.    But  the  matter  is  plainly  to  be  moat  attribn- 
ted  to  that  depravedness  of  man's  nature,  whence  there  is  a 
most  unequal  and  partial  reception  of  the  truth  of  God ;  and 
that  whicQ  seems  (taken  apart  oy  itself)  to  import  more  of  in- 
dulgence to  sinners  is  readily  caught  at,  that  which  more 
directly  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  sin,  is  let  pass  as  if  it 
had  never  been  spoken.    And  so  men  make  up  to  them- 
selves a  gospel  of^this  tenor  and  import,  that  let  the  tem- 
per of  their  spirits  towards  God  be  what  it  will,  if  ther  re- 
ly and  rest  upon  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  God  wiu  be 
reconciled  to  them.    And  they  think  they  need  take  no 
further  care.  But  whatever  is  said  in  the  uoqpel  of  Christ 
besides,  of  the  necessity  of  being  bom  of  Gtod,  of  part*- 
king  a  divine  nature,  of  putting  aS  the  old  man,  and  pot- 
ting pn  the  new,  Ac.  is  lookea  upon  as  if  it  had  been  thrown 
in  ty'chance,and  did  signify  notning.  And  the  other,  witiiont 
this,  is  thought  to  be  pure  Gospel ;  as  if  these  were  imperti- 
nent additions  and  falsifications.    But  will  not  such  men 
understand  that  the  detracting  of  any  thing  from  the 
instmment  or  testament  of  a  man,  as  well  as  addingr 
thereto,  makes  it  another  thing,  and  none  of  his  act  or 
deed  1    And  so  that  their  pure  Gospel,  as  they  call  it,  ia 
another  Gospel,  nay  (becMse  there  cannot  be  another) 
no  Gospel  1    Or  will  they  not  understand^  how  simp^ 
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h  is,  in  ili0  v«rgr  luMre  «f  te  Unrig,  that  Ihe 
flhoDtld  he  Attamed,  of  brjzigiD|[  sicn  to  Measedneas,  j 
<i. «.  to  a  4eligfatlUl  rest  in  GodJ  vithoot  their  havuii^  m 
fiernatore^a  Aeaxt inclined  and  oeot  toward  Ctod,  wrou^^' 
10  a  oQBtenu^  and  MreoneDt  vith  Ck>d's  own  holy  »•> 
mie  and  iviU,]iito  whidiihe  ofler  of  kope  aid  iSN^vvnesB 
^  the  blood  of  Christ  is  deeigned  to  win  4yid  farm  thenl 
For  can  nen  he  ha|ip7  in  himin  whom  they  take  no  da* 
li^t  1  or  delight  in  hun  to  when  Oke  Teij  ton^ier  of  Iheir 
siiiritsishfllmaUyiinsiiitahleandrepiignaBtl  Hovpiaia 
are  things  to  them  that  are  not  resolvod  not  to  see  I 

Wherefore  hewasB  of  contenting  Toarsriyes  wifch  ^ 
mere  hope,  that  Kpon  yonr  having  amnittad  a  osnvi^ion, 
and  feH  some  icgRt  in  yom  .spirits  far  former  sCrangenese 
to  <3od,  yoa  shall  he  pardoned;  sp  as  thareapen  »ever  to 
<design  a  redress,  bat  rtm  on  the  same  coaiae  as  before: 
and  when  rem  have  hereby  contracted  a  new  score,  and 
the  load  m  jioiar  gaiH  h^tns  to  be  aensiUy  heary  Upon 
yon,  then  betake  ponraelves  to  Ood  ior  «  new  pardon. 
what  presanptooas  tricing  is  ihk  with  the  Lord  of  hear 
Ten  and  earth!  And  what  do  von  mean  by  it,  or  seem  to 
expect  1  Is  it  not,  that  God  snoald  instead  of  remitting 
yowr  aia  to  you  remit  ^oiir  dntr;  cancel  the  obligation  A 
that  Tery  saftfeme,  imiTersaL  landamental  law  of  nature 


itself,  and  eirase  you  amte  irom  ever  loTing,  delighting 
hi  him,  or  setting  yonr  heart  upon  htm  at  all T  Thtnknot 
fafgiFeness  alone  then  wiU  senre  your  tarn-;  it  will  signUy 
as  moeh  as  a  pardon  will  do  to  a  malefactor  just  ready  to 
die  of  a  mortal  disease.  He,  poor  man  I  as  much  neeos  a 
skilful  physician,  as  a  mesmnd  prince;  and  so  do  you. 
And  your  matter  is  nothing  thQ  worse  (sure)  that  the  per- 
son of  each  is  sustained  by  the  same  Jesus,  and  that  boUi 
parts  caa  be  peifarmcd  bf  the  same  hand.  And  know,  that 
.  a  restored  rectitude  ef  spirit  God>if  ard,  a  renewed  healthi- 
ness  and  soundness  of  heart,  with  your  actual  delighting 
in  Qod  thereupcm  in  your  future  course,  stands  in  nearer 
and  more  immediate  connexion  with  your  final,  perfect, 
delightfol  rest  and  blessedness  in  him,  than  your  being 
perpetoalljT  forgiven  the  not  doing  of  it ;  if  this  were  sup* 
pom  passible  without  that.  But  it  is  not  indeed  supposa- 
ue,  for  if  God  would  not  therefore  hereafter  banisn  you 
hia  presence,  (as  now  he  does  not,)  you  would  for  ever 
banuh  yourselves,  as  now  you  do. 

6.  Lot  there  be  a  solemn  recognition  and  renewal  of 
yow  engagement  and  devoting  of  yourself  to  God.  Acain 
take  hold  of  his  covenant,  ana  see  that  it  take  fastor  hold 
of  you.  Do  it  as  if  vou  liad  never  done  it,  as  if  you  were 
now  to  begin  with  aim;  only  that  your  own  sin  and  his 
grace  ou£^  now  to  appear  mater  in  your  eyes;  thatmore 
odsims,  that  you  have  addea  treacheiy  to  dimffection ;  this 
more  ^onoos  and  admirable,  that  ^t  he  hath  left  open  to 
yoa  a  door  of  hope,  and  that  there  is  place  for  repentance, 
and  that  he  is  ready  to  treat  with  you  again  cm  a  newscore. 
Wiih  what  humility,  shame,  fear,  and  trembling,  distrust 
of  youfself,  resolution  of  future  more  diligent  circumspec- 
tion  and  observation  of  your  own  spirit,  trust  and  depend- 
ance  on  his.  ought  this  transaction  now  to  be  managed 
with  the  holy  God !  And  when  you  are  thus  returned 
into  the  way  and  course  of  your  duty :  then  may  what  fol- 
lows concern  you  in  common  with  all  others,  that  (being 
entered)  desire  direction  how  to  proceed  ana  improve  in 
thia  holy  exercise  of  delighting  in  God. 

Because  such  as  have  been  somewhat  practised  in  this 
eoiurse,  and  being  convinced  of  the  e<|ui^  and  excellenov 
of  it,  desiffe  to  make  progress  therein,  do  yet  find  a  dim- 
calty  in  it ;  it  goes  not  easily  with  them,  they  are  easily 
diverted  and  can  hardly  hold  on  in  it;  somewhat  is  in- 
tended to  be  said  that  possibly  may,  through  the  Lord's 
bleflsing,  be  of  some  use,  as  to  that  (too  common)  case. 

1.  First  then,  Let  it  be  your  great  stui^  and  endeavour  to 
get  atemper  of  mind  actually,  ordinarily,  and  more  entirely 
apiritoal.    We  suppose  the  implantation  of  some  holy  and 

?»iritual  principles  m  you  already ;  but  that  is  not  enough. 
6r  as  a  mind  wholly  carnal,  only  savours  the  things  of 
the  flesh,  will  peipetaally  withdraw  and  recoil,  if  yon  ofier 
it  any  thiitt  tending  God-ward;  so,  in  whatsoever  degree 
it  is  carnal,  it  will  do  thus  in  a  proportionable  deinree.  If 
yon  say,  let  me  now  apply  mysmf  to  some  delightflil  inter- 
course with  God,  while  an  earthly  tincture  is  fresh  with 
q  Pior.  nv.  m 
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pression  upon  your  spirit,  many  excuses  will  he  found  out, » 
4hecB  jviU  be  maadfola  diversions ;  it  will  never  be  thought 
aeaaonaMe.  Blaay  other  things  wiU  be  judged  necessary 
to  he  minded  tint  Wherefore  fence  i^ainst  the  addict* 
tedaeas  of  Vour  hearts  to  thoae  other  things.  And  whereas, 
through  the  gnat  8dvai^a|;es  that  sensibk  things  have 
upon  yourtenses  and  imagination,  you  are  in  continual 
dangar  to  be  over-borne  and  held  dt  from  God ;  this  yon 
must  earnestly  intend,  to  watoh  and  farti^  those  inlets, 
and  not  togive  away  your  souls  to  sense  and  the  things  ot 
sense.  Trust  not  youftsenses  mid  their  objects  to  parley, 
but  under  strict  iaspectioau  Never  sufier  tnat  they  shoaU 
let  in  up<m  you  what  is  smlable  and  giateftd  to  them  fft 
their  own  pleasure. 

Yoa  need  to  have  somewhat  dse  than  sense,  even  aspi* 
rit  of  might  and  power,  dint  may  countermand  and  over* 
rale  in  every  of  those  ports,  and  tarn  the  battle  in  the  gate. 
Thew  used  to  be  the  {daces  of  most  striihgth;  and  sure^ 
here  there  needs  most.  Your  case  and  present  state  cannot 
admit  that  you  securely  give  up  yourselves  to  unmixed 
uasolieitaos  deU^t  even  in  the  oest  object.  If  you  in- 
termit care  and  vigilan<^,  you  will  soon  have  such  things 
come  in  iqpon  you,  as  wul  make  a  worse  mixture  in  your 
delight  than  they  can  do,  and  corrupt  and  spoil  aU.  Your 
delist  were  better  to  be  mixed  with  holy  care,  than  with 
sinftil  vanity ;  <M  tends  to  preserve,  this  utterly  to  destroy 
it  Your  state  is  that  of  conflict  and  wariare.  Yon  must 
be  content  with  such  ^iritual  deli^,  as  will  consist  with 
this  state.  In  a  time  of  war  and  danger,  when  a  city  is 
beset  with  a  surrounding  enemy,  and  all  the  inhabitanta 
ase  to  be  intent  upon  common  salety,  their  case  will  not 
admit,  that  Uiey  should  entirely  indulge  themselves  to  ease 
and  pleasure.  And  surely  it  is  better  to  bear  the  incon- 
venience of  watehing  and  guarding  themselves,  and  enjoy 
the  comforts  which  a  rational  probability  of  safety  by  sncn 
means  will  allow  them,  than  merely  wim  the  mad  liope  of 

Srocuring  themselves  an  opportunity  and  vhcancy  for  freer 
flights,  to  throw  open  their  gates,  and  permit  themselves 
and  all  their  delectable  things  to  (he  rapme  and  spoil  of  a 
merciless  enemy.  Understand  this  to  be  your  case.  There-' 
fore  strictly  guard  all  the  avenues  of  your  inward  man.  It 
is  better  resist  tJUrt  and  combat  your  enemy,  than  within 
your  waUs;  who  is  more  easily  kept  than  driven  out. 
Tker€  cause  every  occasion  ana  object  (even  that  impor- 
tunes and  pretendis  business  to  you)  to  make  a  stand,  and 
aili^tly  examine  the 'errand.  Let  also  for  this  purpose 
a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  judgment  reside  here,  (the  gate  was 
wont  to  be  die  place  of  counsel  and  judgment  as  well  as 
strength,)  that  may  prudently  consider  what  is  to  be  enter- 
tained and  what  not;  and  determine  and  do  accordingly. 
But  if  you  will  have  no  rule  over  your  own  spirit,  but  let 
it  be  as  a  city  broken  down  and  without  walls  ;<i  if  3rou 
will  live  careless  and  at  ease,  and  think  in  this  way  to 
have  delight  in  God;  your  delight  will  soon  find- other  ob- 
jects, and  grow  like  that  of  the  swine  wallowing  in  the 
mire,  become  sensual,  impure,  and  at  length  turn  all  to 
gall  and  wormwood. 

It  may  be  you  have  known  some  of  much  pret^ice  to 
piety,  that  would  allow  themselves  the  liberty  of  being 
otherwise  very  pleasant  in  their  usual  conversation;  by 
which  you  may  imagine  delight  in  God  (which  you  cannot 
suppose  such  persons  unacouainted  with)  may  fhirly  con- 
sist with  another  sort  of  delight.  Nor  indeed  is  it  to  be 
doubted  but  it  may ;  for  the  rules  ana  measures  which  the 
holy  God  hath  set  us  import  no  such  rifforons  severity,  nor 
do  confine  us  to  so  very  narrow  bounds,  but  that  there  is 
scope  and  latitude  enough  left  unto  the  satisfaction  of 
sober  desires  and  inclinations  thlit  are  of  a  meaner  kind. 
He  that  hath  adjoined  the  inferior  faculties  we  find  in 
ourselves  to  our  natures,  and  at  first  created  a  terrestrial 
paradise  for  innocent  man,  never  intended  to  forbid  the 
gratification  of  those  Acuities,  nor  hath  given  us  any  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  the  lower  delights  that  are  suitable  to 
them  might  be  innocently  entertamed;  nay,  and  the  very 
rules  themsel'vies  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  which  he 
hath  given  us,  for  the  gmding  and  governing  of  sensitive 
desires,  do  plainly  imply,  that  they  are  permitted.  For 
that  which  ought  not  to  be,  is  not  to  be  regulated,  but  do- 
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Btnnred.  Bnt  ^han,  whereas  sneh  roles  do  so  limit  tlie 
inclinations  and  functions  of  the  low  animal  life,  as  that 
tliey  may  be  consistent  with  our  end.  an4  subservient  to 
it  S  how  perrerse  and  wicked  an  indulgence  to  them  were 
it,  to  (appose  them  at  once,  both  to  the  authority  of  him 
that  set  us  those  rules,  and  (therein)  to  our  very  end  itself  1 
Thai  delectation  in  the  thin^  of  this  lower  world,  which 
is  not  by  the  Divine  law  forbidden  and  declared  evil,  either 
in  itself,  or  by  the  undue  measure,  season,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances thereof,  is  abundantlv  sufficient  for  our  enter- 
tainment, and  the  gratification  of  this  grosser  part,  while 
we  are  in  this  our  earthly  pilffrimage:  and  so  much  oan 
never  hurt  us,  nor  hinder  our  higher  delights.  God  hath 
fenced  and  hedged  them  in  for  us  (as  a  garden  enclosed) 
by  his  own  rules  and  laws  set  about  them ;  so  that  we 
cannot  prejudice  or  impair  them,  but  by  breaking  through 
his  enclosure.  Our  great  care  and  study  therefore  must 
be,  to  repress  and  mortify  all  earthly  and  sensual  inclinap 
tions,  unto  that  degree  as  till  they  he  reduced  to  a  con- 
formity and  agreement  with  his  rules  and  measures;  unto 
which  they  who  have  no  re^^ard,  and  do  yet  pretend  highly 
to  spirituality  and  delight  m  God.  'tis  apparently  not'^^"- 
else  but  mere  hollow  pretence ;  tney  only  put  on  a  „ 
face,  and  make  a  fair  show;  look  big,  and  apeak  great 
swelling  words  of  vanity,  as  thev  must  be  called,  while 
their  hearts  taste  nothing  of  wnat  their  tongues  utter. 
Spiritual  delight  and  joy  is  a  severe  thing,  separated  from 
vain  and  unbecoming  levities,  as  well  as  from  all  earthly 
impurities ;  and  only  grows  and  flourishes  in  a  soul  that 
is  dead  to  this  worl^  and  alive  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

See,  then^  tothe  usual  temper  of  your  spirit;  and  do 
not  think  it  enough,  that  you  hope  the  great  renewing 
change  did  some  time  pass  upon  it ;  and  that,  therefore, 
your  case  is  good  and  safe,  and  you  may  now  take  your 
ease  and  liberty:  but  be  intent  upon  this,  to  get  into  a 
confirmed  growing  spirituality,  and  that  you  may  find 
you  are  in  your  ordinary  course  after  the  Spirit ;'  then 
will  you  savour  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  and  then  espe- 
cially will  the  blessed  Gbd  himself  become  your  great  de- 
light,* and  your  exceeding  joy.  Retire  yourself  from  this 
world,  draw  off  your  mind  and  heart.  Thi?  is  God's 
great  rival.  The  friendship  of  this  world  is  enmity  to 
him,t  which  is  elsewhere  said  of  the  carnal  mind ;«  that 
is  indeed  the  same  thing,  viz.  a  mind  that  is  over  friendly 
affected  towards  this  world,  or  not  chastely ;  wherefore 
also  in  that  forementioned  scripture,  thev  that  are  sup- 
posed and  suspected  to  have  maae  themselves,  in  that  un« 
due  sense,  friends  of  this  world,  are  bespoken  under  the 
names  of  adulterers  and  adulteresses.  You  must  cast  off 
all  other  lovers,  if  you  intend  delighting  in  God.  Get  up, 
then,  into  the  higher  region,  where  you  may  be  out  of  the 
danger  of  having  your  spirit  ingulphed,  and,  as  it  were, 
sucked  up  of  the  spirit  of^  this  worla ;  or  of  being  subject 
to  its  debasing,  slupifying  influence.  Bear  yourself  as  the 
inhabitant  of  another  country.  Make  this  your  mark  and 
scope,  that  the  temper  of  your  spirit  may  be  such,  that  the 
secret  of  the  Divine  presence  may  become  to  you  as  your 
very  element,  wherein  you  can  most  fVeely  breathe  and 
live,  and  be  most  at  ease ;  and  out  of  which  yon  may  per- 
ceive you  cannot  enjoy  yourself;  and  that  whatever  tends 
to  withdraw  you  from  him,  any  extravagant  motion,  the 
beginnings  of  the  excursion,  or  the  least  departing  step, 
may  be  sensibly  painful  and  grievous  to  yon.  And  ao 
not  look  upon  it  as  a  hopeless  thiog  you  should  ever 
come  to  this;  some  have  come  to  it;  One  thing  have  I 
desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  afler,  that  I  may 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  mquire  in  his 
temple.^ 

Nor  was  this  a  transient  fit  only  with  the  Psalmist,  but 
we  find  him  frequently  speaking  the  same  sense :  Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever  -J 
and  again  we  have  the  like  strains;  How  amiable  are  thy 
tabernacles,  O  Lord  Gk)d  of  hosts  *  my  soul  longeth ;  yea, 
even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord :  blessed  are  they 
that  dwell  in  thy  house,*  Ac.    And  what  was  this  house 
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more  to  him  than  another  home,  save  that  here  he  reckon- 
ed upon  enjoying  the  Divine  presence  1  So  that  here  was 
a  heart  so  naturalized  to  his  presence,  as  to  affect  an  abode 
in  it,  and  that  he  might  lead  bis  life  with  God,  and  dwell 
with  him  all  his  days :  he  conld  not  be  eontent^th  givinc 
a  visit  now  and  then.  And  why  should  this  temper  <n 
spirit  in  the  clearer  liffht  of  the  Gospel  be  looked  upon  ai 
an  unattainable  thing  1  A  lazy  despiondenc^,  and  a  mesa 
conceit,  that  it  is  modest  not  to  aim  so  high,  starves  reli- 
gion, and  stifles  all  truly  noble  and  generous  desires.  Let 
this,  then,  be  the  thing  designed  with  you,  and  constantly 
-aursne  and  drive  the  design,  that  you  may  get  into  this 
■  •      •  --  •    Hisr  '  '     •" 


ition  of  ^irit  towards  God.  ais  Spirit  will  not  be 
restrained,  if  it  be  duly  sought,  and  dutifully  conipUed 
with  and  obeyed ;  if  yon  carefhUy  reserve  yonrseff  for 
him,  as  one  wnom  he  hath  set  apart  for  himself.^  If  yoa 
will  be  entirely  his,  and  keep  your  distance,  usinc  a  hdj 
chaste  reservedness  as  to  other  things ;  that  is,  such  things 
as  any  way  tend  to  indispose  your  spirit  towards  him,  or 
render  it  less  suitable  to  his  converse,  he  will  be  no  stris- 
ser  to  you.  And  that  it  may  be  more  suitable  and  fit  for 
him,  you  should  habituate  and  accustom  yourself  to  con- 
verse in  the  general  with  spiritual  things.  Yoa  will  be  is 
the  things  are  you  converse  most  with ;  they  will  leare 
their  stamp  and  impress  on  you;  wandering  after  vaniij: 
you  will  biecome  vain ;  minding  earthly  things,  you  will 
oecome  earthly;  accordingly,  bein^  much  taken  up  with 
spiritual  things,  you  will  bear  their  image,  and  become 
spiritual. 

Think  how  unworthy  it  is,  since  yon  have  faculties  (md 
those  now  refined  and  improved  by  divine  light  and  gnet) 
that  are  capable  of  being  employed  about  so  much  higher 
objects  than  those  of  sense,  that  you  should  yield  to  a  con- 
finement, in  so  great  part,  to  so  low  and  mean  thinp; 
whence  it  is,  that  when  you  ahonld  mind  things  <n  % 
higher  nature,  'tis  a  strange  work  with  yoa,  and  those 
things  seem  odd  and  uncouth  to  you,  and  are  all  with  yoa 
as  mere  shadow  and  darkness,  that  you  should  be  most 
familiar  with.  Urge  on  your  spirit;  make  it  enter  into 
the  invisible  world.  May  you  not  be  assured,  if  you  will 
use  your  understanding,  that  there  are  things  yoa  never 
saw,  that  are  unspeakably  more  excellent  and  gloriovi 
than  any  thing  you  have  seen,  or  than  can  be  seen  by  eyes 
of  flesh  1  Why  should  your  mind  and  thoughts  be  limited 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  this  sublunary  world ;  so 
small  and  minute,  and  (by  the  apostacy  and  sin  of  man) 
so  abject  and  deformed  a  part  of  God's  creation  1  Do  not 
bind  down  your  spirit  to  tne  consideration  and  view  of  the 
affiurs  and  concernments  only  of  this  region  of  sin  and 
wretchedness;  where  few  things  fall  under  yoar  notice 
that  can  be  a  comfortable  (or  so  greatly  ediMng  and  in- 
structive a)  prospect  to  a  serious  spirit.  Bat  consider, 
that  as  certainly  as  you  behold  with  your  eyes  the  wicked- 
ness and  miseries  of  this  forlorn  world,  that  hath  forsaken 
Grod,  and  is  in  great  part  forsaken  of  him ;  so  certainly, 
there  is  a  vastly  greater  world  than  this,  of  glorious  and 
innocent  creatures,  that  stand  in  direct  and  dutiful  subor- 
dination to  their  common  Maker  and  Lord ;  loving,  and 
beloved  of  him;  delighting  to  do  his  will)  and  solacing 
themselves  perpetually  in  ms  blessed  presence,  and  in  the 
mutual  love,  communion,  and  felicity  of  one  another. 
Unto  which  happy  number  (or  innumerable  company 
rather  as  they  are  called)  b  the  Redeemer  is  daily  adjoin- 
ing such  as  he  recovers  and  traaslates  out  of  the  rains 
and  desolation  of  this  miserable,  accursed  part  oCthe  uni- 
verse. 

Reckon  yourself  as  some  way  appertaining  to  that  bless- 
ed society.  Mind  the  afiairs  thereof  as  those  of  yoor  ofwa 
country,  and  that  properly  belong  to  you.  When  we  are 
taught  to  pray,  "  That  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  can  it  be  supposed  it  onxht  to 
be  a  strange  thin?  to  our  thoughts,  how  aflidrs  eo  mere  t 
Surely  faith  and  holy  reason,  well  used,  would  nimish  as 
with  regular  and  warrantable  notions  enough  of  the  state 
of  things  above,  that  we  ^ould  not  need  to  carry  it  as 
persons  that  have  no  concern  therein ;  or,  when  we  are 
required  to  be  as  strangers  on  earth,  that  we  should  make 
ourselves  such  to  heaven  rather.    Let  your  mind  be  modi 
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emplojed  in  considering  the  state  of  things  between  God , 
ana  his  6reatiites.  De^gu  m  large  field  for  your  thoughts 
to  spread  themselves  in :  (and  you  will  also  find  it  a  fruit- 
fdl  one ;)  let  them  run  backward  and  forward  and  expa^ 
tiale  on  srery  side.  Think  how  all  things  sprang  from 
God,  and  among  them  man,  that  excellent  part  of  this 
his  lower  creation ;  what  he  was  towards  God,  and  what  he 
is  now  become.  Think  of  the  admirable  person,  the  glo- 
rious excellencies,  the  mighty  design,  the  wonderftil 
achievements  and  performances  of  theKeieemer:  and  the 
blessed  issue  he  will  bring  things  to  at  length.  Think  of 
and  study  miuch  the  nature,  parts,  and  accomplishments 
of  the  new  creature ;  get  your  mind  well  instructed  and 
ftimished  with  ai^rehensions  of  the  whole  entire  frame  of 
that  holy  rtotitude  wherein  the  ima^^e^of  God  upon  re- 
newed souls  doth  consist ;  the  severallovely  ornaments  of 
the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  how  it  is  framed  and  habited 
when  it  is  as  it  should  be  towards  God  and  towards  men. 
Cast  about,  and  you  will  not  want  matter  of  spiritual  em- 
ployment and  exercise  for  your  minds  and  hearts ;  nor 
nave  occasion,  if  any  expostulate  with  you,  why  you  mind 
this  earth  and  the  things  of  sense  so  mach,  to  say,  you 
know  not  what  else  to  think  of:  you  may  sure  find  manv 
things  else.  And  if  you  would  use  your  thoughts  to  such 
converse,  and  thus  daily  entertain  yourself  in  this  way, 
you  may  expect  a  spiritual  frame  to  ^ow  habitual  to  you ; 
and  then  would  the  rest  of  vour  business  do  itself.  You 
would  not  need  to  be  pressea  and  persuaded  to  delight  in 
jQod.  anymore  than  to  do  the  acts  of  nature— to  eat,  and 
drink,  and  move,  yea,  and  draw  your  brealh. 

3.  Endeavour  your  knowledge  or  the  conception  you 
have  of  God,  may  be  more  dii^ct  and  clear.  For  ob- 
serve whether  when  you  would  apply  yourself  to  delight 
in  him,  this  be  not  the  next  (or  at  least  one)  great  obstruc- 
tion, after  that  of  an  indisposed,  carnal  heart,  that  though 
you  would,  and  vou  know  'tis  fit  you  should  do  so,  you  know 
not  how  to  go  aoont  it ;  for  ^ou  are  at  a  loss,  what  or  how 
to  conceive  of  him.  But  is  it  fit  it  shoald  be  always  thus ! 
What,  ever  learning  and  never  arrive  to  this  knowledge? 
'Tis  most  true,  "  we  can  never  search  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection;"  and  it  will  always  be  but  a  litUe  portion 
we  shall  know  of  that  glorious  incomprehensible  Being. 
But  since  there  is  a  knowled^  of  God,  we  are  required 
to  have  our  souls  ftumished  with,  and  whereon  eternal  life 
depends,  with  all  gracious  dispositions  of  heart  towards 
him  that  are  the  heginnings  of  that  life ;  certainly  the 
whole  compass  of  our  duty  and  blessedness  is  not  all  laid 
upon  an  impossibility.  And  therefore,  if  we  do  not  so  far 
know  as  to  love  and  delight  in  him  above  all  things  else, 
this  must  be  through  our  own  great  default;  and  more  to 
be  imputed  to  our  carelessness  and  contentedness  to  be 
ignorant,  than  that  he  is  unknowable,  or  hath  so  reserved 
and  shut  up  himself  from  us  that  we  cannot  know  him. 
There  are  many  things  belonging  to  the  being  of  God 
-which  we  are  not  concerned  to  know^  and  which  it  would 
be  a  vain  and  bold  curiosity  to  pry.mto;  bat  what  is  ne^ 
cesatiTj  to  direct  our  practice,  and  tend  to  show  how  we 
shoola  be  and  cariv  ourselves  towards  him,  is  not  (such 
hath  been  his  gracious  vouchsafement)  impossible  or  dif- 
ficult to  be  known.  We  may  apprehend  him  to  be  the 
most  excellent  Being ;  and  may  aescend  to  many  parti- 
cular excellencies,  wherein  we  may  easily  apprehend  him 
infinitely  to  surpass  all  other  beings. 

For  we  most  certainly  know,  all  things  were  of  him,  and 
therefore,  that  whatsoever  excellenov  we  can  observe  in 
creatures,  most  be  eminently  and  in  nighest  perfection  in 
him,  without  the  want  bf  any  thing,  but  what  doth  itself 
import  weakness  and  imperfection ;  and  hath  it  not  been 
his  errand  and  business  into  the  world,  who  Jay  in  his 
bosom,  to  declare  him  l^  And  hath  not  he,  who  at  sandry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the 
iSathers  by  the  prophets,  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by 
his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  or  all' things,  by 
-whom  also  he  made  the  worlds,  who  is  the  brightness  of 
his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person  1  He  hath 
been  on  earth  the  visible  representation  of  God  to  men : 
the  Divine  glonr  shone  m  him,  the  glory  of  the  only-be- 
gotten Son  of  the  Father,  ihll  of  grace  and  truth.d  Was 
not  that  divine  1  Suppose  we  then  we  had  seen  Christ 
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in  the  flesh,  and  been  the  constant  observers  of  his  whole 
conversation  on  earth;  (and  though  we  have  not  seen  it, 
we  have  the  sufficient  records  of  his  life  and  actions  in  our 
hands ;)  let  us  I  say  suppose  him  from  day  to  day  before  onr 
eyes,  in  all  his  meek,  humble,  lovely  deportments  amone 
men ;  and  withal  in  the  beams  of  majesty  that  appeared 
through  that  veil  wherein  he  was  pleased  to  enwrap  him- 
self. If  we  did  observe  him  eoing  to  and  firo,  and  every 
where  doing  good,  scattering  blessings  wherever  he  went ; 
with  what  compassion  and  tenderness  he  healed  the  sick, 
instructed  the  ignorant,  supplied  and  fed  the  hungry  and 
necessitous;  how  he  bare  with  the  weak,  forgave  the  in- 
jurious, (even  against  lus  own  life,)  and  wept  over  secure 
and  obstmate*  smners;  with  what  mighty  power  he  cast 
out  devils,  raised  the  dead,  commanded  wmds  and  seas, 
and  they  obeyed  him ;  with  what  authority,  zeal,  and  con- 
viction he  contested  against  a  hypocritical  generation  of 
hardened,  impenitent,  unbelieving  wretches,  casting  flames 
of  holy  lust  displeasure  in  their  faces,  and  threatening 
them  with  the  damnation  of  helj.  And  now  suppose  the 
veil  laid  aside^  and  the  lustre  of  all  these  excellencies 
shining  forth,  without  the  interposition  of  anv  obscuring 
cloud  or  shiidow ;  and  such,  a  one  is  the  blessed  Goal 
For  this  was  the  express  image  of  lus  person ;  and  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  they  that  have  seen  nim  have  seen  the 
Father.*    And  &o  you  not  now  see  one  to  be  delighted  in » 

But  yet  further,  Can  you  not  frame  a  notion  of  wis- 
dom, goodness,  justic^  Holiness,  truth,  power,  with  other 
known  periections,  ail  concurring  together  in  a  Being 
purely  spiritual,  (not  obvious  to  our  sense,)  and  that  was 
etemallv  and  originally  of  himself  the  Autnor  and  Origi- 
nal of  all  things,  and  who  is  thereiore  over  aj}  and  in  all, 
infinite  and  onchangeable  in  all  the  perfections  before  men- 
tioned 1  Surely  such  conceptions  are  not  impossible  to 
you.  And  this  is  he  in  whom  you  are  to  delight.  Lift 
up  then  your  minds  above  your  senses  and  all  sensible 
things ;  use  your  understandhigs,  whereby  you  are  dis- 
tinguished from  brute  creature^.  Consider,  tlus  is  he  Arom 
whom  you  and  all  thin^  sprang,  and  in  whom  ^our  life 
is.  Do  you  perceive  life,  wisdom,  power,  love  in  other 
things;  these  mnst  all  have  some  or  other  fountain. 
Other  things  have  not  these  of  themselves,  for  they  are  not 
of  themselves,  therefore  they  must  derive  and  partake  them 
from  him ;  and  thence  it  is  evident,  they  must  be  in  him 
in  their  hij^hest  excellency.  Of  this,  your  understandings, 
duly  exercised,  will  render  you  as  sure,  as  if  you  saw  that 
infinite  glory,  in  which  all  these  meet,  with  your  eyes ; 
and  will  assure  you,  'tis  so  much  more  excellent  and  glo- 
rious, for  that  it  cannot  be  seen  with  your  eyes.  You  see 
the  external  acts  and  expressions  of  these  thmgsfVom  such 
creatures  as  you  are.  But  life,  wisdom,  power,  love, 
themselves  are  invisible  things,  which  in  themselves  you 
cannot  see ;  yet  you  are  not  the  less  certain  that  there  are 
such  things.  And  do  you  not  find,  that  the  certain  evi- 
dence vou  have,  that  these  things  meet  in  this  or  that  crea^ 
tare,  do  render  it  lovely  and  delightful  in  your  eyest 
especially,  if  you  have,  or  apprehend  you  may  nave,  near- 
est interest  in  such  a  creature  1  The  blessed  Qod  not  only 
hath  these  things  in  himself,  but  is  these  very  things  him- 
self; therefore  must  be  invisible,  as  they  are.  Ajid  be* 
cause  he  not  only  hath  them,  but  is  them,  therefore  they 
are  in  him  perfectly  unchangeably  and  eternally,  as  being 
his  very  essence.  Think  then  of  a  Being  that  is  pore, 
original,  substantial  life,  wisdom,  power,  love :  and  how 
iAmiitely  amiable  and  delectable  should  that  ever  blessed 
Being  be  unto  you ! 

Converse  with  the  word  of  Gkxl.  Read  his  descriptions 
of  himself;  and  do  not  content  yourselves  to  have  the 
words  and  expressions  before  yonr  eyes,  or  in  your  mouths, 
that  represent  to  you  his  nature  and  attributes;  but  make 
your  pauses,  and  consider  the  things  them.selves  si^ified 
by  them ;  that  is,  when  you  read  such  passages  of  his  own 
holy  book,  as  that  which  tells  yon  his  name,  that  "  He 
is  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  gracious  and  mercifhl/'r  &c. 
Of  that  tell  you  "  He  is  light,  he  is  love,  he  is  God  only 
wise,  he  is  the  Almighty,  God  all-sufficient,  he  is  all  in 
all,"  and  that  the  "  heavens,  and  heaven  of  heavens,  can- 
not contain  him  ;'*  or  wherein  you  find  him  admired  as 
''glorious in  holiness;"  or  that  say  "he  is  what  he  is," 
•  Mmidf.t,  fEwdxxxiv. 
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ilMt "  he  is  tht  flnt  8Bd  the  tait,  tiM  iU|to  Mid  Ontga," 
Ac.  labour  to  fix  the  avprehcosioa  and  uie  true  import  of 
«U  such  expressions  deep  in  jaox  jnind;  that  vou  nwy 
have  aa  entire  and  weU-Kumea  representation  or  him  be- 
fore you,  onto  which  yon  nMy  upon  all  oceasions  have 
recoarse,  and  not  be  at  a  km  every  time  yovare  to  afipLy 
yourselves  to  anv  converse  with  him,  what  or  how  to  cott- 
cei ve  of  him.  And  because  mere  words,  though  thejr  may 
ftimish  you  with  a  more  AiH  and  comprehensive  notion  of 
him,  yet  it  may  be  not  with  so  lively  aone,  or  that  you  find  so 
powerfully  striking  your  he&rt,  compare  with  that  account 
Ais  word  gives  you  of  him  the  warn  which  your  eyes  may 
daily  behold,  and  which  you  ate  assured  were  wrought 
and  doneibv  hiuL  To  read  or  hear  of  his  wisdom,  power, 
goodness^  ic.  and  then  to  have  the  visible  efiects  within 
your  constant  view,  that  so  fully  correspond  to  what  his 
word  hath  said  of  him,  and  demonstrate  him  to  be  what 
you  were  told  he  is ;  how  mighty  a  confinaation  doth  this 
carry  with  itt  You  may  behold  somewhat  of  him  in 
every  creature.  All  his  works  do  not  only  represent,  but 
even  praise  and  commend  him  to  you. 

Above  all,  since  he  is  only  to  be  seen  in  his  own  light, 
pray  earnestly  and  continually  to  the  (Sod  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  gloiy,  that  he  would  sive  yon 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  anc(  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of 
hiffluf  From  such  as  so  desire  to  know  4um,  he  will  not 
conceal  himself  This  ia  vour  more  direct  following  on  to 
know  the  Lord  ',ii  in  whicn  case  he  hath  said,  you  shall 
knowj  and  that  his  goin^  forth  shall  be  prepared  as  the 
monung.  By  your  craving  looks,  and  the  exoecting  pos- 
ture of  your  waiting  eye,  you  draw  forth  and  invite  his 
enlightening  communications,  which  do  but  wait  for  aa 
invitation.  For  it  is  most  reasonable  you  should  feel  your 
want,  and  expressyour  desire  of  what  is  so  precious,  be- 
fore you  find  it.  Hereby  you  put  yourselves  amidst  the 
glorious  beams  of  his  vital  pleasant  light ;  or  do  open  your 
souls  to  admit  and  let  it  m  upon  yon.  Who  when  he 
finds  it  is  wUh  you  a  desired  thing  and  lonjg;ed  for,  takes 
more  pleasure  in  impartiog,  than  you  can  pains  in  seeking, 
or  plessure  in  receiving  it.  Nor  yet,  when  you  have  thus 
attained  to  some  competent  measure  of  the  knowledge  c^" 
Gk)d,  are  you  to  satisnr  yourselves  that  now  you  are'  not 
altogether  ignorant :  but,. 

3.  Employ  yoju  knowledge  in  frequent  and  solenm 
thinkins  on  him ;  which  is  one  (and  the  next^  end  of  that 
knowledge,  and  a  further  great  means  to  your  delighting  in 
him.  Your  knowledge  of  God  signifies  little  to  this  pur- 
pose, or  any  other,  if;  as  it  gives  vou  the  advantage  of 
having  freauent  actual  thoughts  or  him.  it  be  not  used  to 
this  end.  l^Tot  having  this  knowledge  when  yon  would  set 
yourselves  seriously  to  think  on  Gm,  you  are  lost  in  the 
dark,  and  know  not  which  way  to  turn  yourselves ;  and 
having  it,  you  will  be  as  muchstraxigers  to  delight  in  him, 
if  vou  let  yrout  knowledge  lie  bouna  up  in  deu  and  spi- 
ritless notion,  and  labour  not  to  have  it  turned  into  active 
life  and  fervent  love,  by  the  agitation  of  your  working 
thoughts.    By  your  musmff  this  fire  must  be  kindled.    Do 

C  suppose  It  possible  to  delight  in  God  afid  not  think  of 
7  if  God  be  the  solace  and  joy  of  your  souls,  surely 
it  must  be  God  remembered  and  minded  much,  not  neg- 
lected and  forgotten.  My  soul  (saith  the  Psalmist)  shall  be 
satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  famess,  and  my  mouth  shall 
praise  thee  with  joyful  lips ;  when  I  remember  thee  on  my 
oed.  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night  watches.!  And  hie 
at  the  same  time  says  his  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet,k 
when  be  sa3rs,  he  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord. 

'Tis  not  a  brutal  delight  you  are  here  invited  to.  Even 
such  creatures  have  their  pleasures  also;  and  do  need 
thereto,  besides  a  suitable  object,  only  the  help  and  minis- 
try of  their  senses.  Your  delight  in  God  can  find  no  way 
into  vour  hearts,  but  by  the  introduction  of  your  exercised 
minds.  There  the  matter  must  be  prepared  and  formed  by 
which  your  delight  is  to  be  nourished  and  maintained. 
Hereto  then  you  must  apply  yourselves  with  design,  and 
with  serioas  diligence,  and  take  pains  with  your  reconciling 
thoughts.  Do  not  make  that  fulsome  pretence,  to  excuse 
your  slothful  neglect,  that  vou  cannot  command  your  own 
thoughts.  The  thing  itseu  is  unquestionably  true,  and  that 
you  are  not  of  yourselves  sufficient  to  think  any  thing  that 
tl^L  liHoi.fL  IFMLfadiL 


if  foedtMOf  yeWBdvee:  and  to  ymi  nnr  tnbr  cDon^ 
eay,  that  yon  caawit  chinxmny  thoB^^tatall  wstbont  Ood, 
or  so  much  as  draw  a  breath.  Only,  as  besideB  your  na^ 
tnral  dependance  on  God  for  the  suf^xnt  of  your  natmiL 
life  and  being,  there  must  be  that  course  taken,  and  thoM 
things  done,  by  which  in  an  orderly  course  of  providence 
you  may  live ;  bo  for  the  maintaining  of  vour  spiritual  life 
(which  very  much  stands  in  delisht  and  joy  in  God)  yoi 
mnst  join  a  spiritual  dependance  lor  that  special  inflnmffe 
and  concurreaoe  which  is  necessAry  hereto,  wilii  the  doing 
of  such  thin|9B  as  br  God's  appointmat  and  prescriptioa 
iare  to  serve  mis  end.  Thev  who  complain  therefore  they 
cannot  attain  to  it,  to  delight  in  God,  or  their  deligbt  in 
him  is  faint  and  languvihing ;  while  in  the  meantime  they 
use  no  endeavour  to  bena  and  direct  their  thooghts  to- 
wards him,  do  make  as  idle  a  complaint^  as  he  that  ahaU 
say,  he  is  m  a  miserable  starviuff  coaditian,  and  n«>clung 
nourishes  him  who  wanting  nouing  suitable  for  him,  b 
so  wretchedly  slothful,  that  he  will  be  at  no  pains  to  pre- 
pare, or  so  much  as  eat  and  chew  his  own  necessary  &od. 
You  may  not  imagine,  yon  have  all  that  Is  needftd  for  the 
well-governing  of  your  epirits  in  your  own  handa  and 
power.  Nor  ought  you  tnerefofe  to  think,  that  what  it 
simply  needful  is  not  to  be  had.  God  is  not  behind-baad 
with  you ;  he  is  no  such  hard  task-maater,  as  to  reipurs 
brick  and  allow  no  straw :  but  may  most  righteooaly  say, 
ye  are  idle,  and  do  therefore  only  complain  like  the  sing- 

?ird  in  his  bed,  whoee  hands  cannot  endure  to  labour. 
on  dare  not  deliberately  go  to  God,  and  tell  him,  yon  do 
all  jrou  can  to  fix  the  thoughts  of  your  hearts  on  lum,  aad 
vet  it  will  not  be ;  or  that  he  gives  you  no  help.  Though 
ne  can  be  no  way  indebted  to  you,  but  by  hia  own  fine 
promise ;  he  giveth  meat  to  them  that  fear  him,  beuic 
ever  mindftal  of  his  covenant,  (yea  he  doth  it  for  raveoa  aad 
siprrows,)  he  will  not  then  famish  the  souls  that  err  to 
hinL  and  wait  cm  him ;  their  heart  shall  live  that'aeek  God. 
It's  Decoming  and  suitable  to  the  state  of  things  between 
him  and  you,  that  he  should  put  you  upon  seeking  that 
you  may  find.  Your  reasonable  nature  and  fiicnlties  (espe- 
cially beinff  already  rectified  in  some  measure,  and  en- 
livened by  his  graqs  and  spirit)  do  require  to  be  held  to 
such  terms.  It  is  natural  to  you  to  think ;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  suitable  to  the  new  creature,  than  that  yea 
apply  and  set  yourselves  to  think  on  him,  and  that  yoar 
thoughts  be  set  (and  held)  on  work  to  inquire  and  seek 
him  out.  Know  therefore,  you  do  not  your  partSLunlesi 
you  make  this  mcNre  your  business.  Therefore  to  be  here 
more  particular; 

1.  Solemnly  set  yourselves  at  chosen  times  to  think  on 
God.  Meditation  is  of  itself  adistinct  duty,  aad  moat  have 
a  considerable  time  allowed  it  among  the  other  exercises 
of  the  Christian  life.  It  challeuj^es  a  just  share  and  part 
in  the  time  of  our  lives ;  and  he  in  whom  we  are  to  pbee 
our  delight,  is,  you  know,  the  prime  and  chief  object  of  this 
holy  work  Is  it  reasonable  that  he  who  is  oar  life  and 
our  all,  should  never  be  thought  on,  but  now  and  then,  as 
it  were  by  chance,  and  on  the  by  1  *'  My  meditariosi  ea 
him  shall  be  sweeL"  Doth  not  that  uaq>ly  that  it  was  with 
the  Psalmist  a  designed  thing  to  meditate  on  Godl  that  it 
was  a  stated  course  1  wheresiS  it  was  become  customary  and 
usual  to  him,  his  ordinary  practice,  to  appoint  tines  for 
meditating  on  God,  his  well-known  exercise,  (which  is 
supposed,)  be  promises  himself  satisfactica  and  solace  of 
soul  herem.  Let  your  eyes  herein  therefore  prevent  the 
night-watches.  Reckon  yon  have  neglected  one  ot  the 
most  important  businesses  of  the  day,  if  you  have  omitted 
this,  and  that  to  such  omissions  yon  owe  your  little  de- 
light in  God.  Wherein  therefore  are  you  to  repair  your- 
selves but  by  redressing  this  great  neglect  1 

S.  Think  often  of  him  amii&t  your  other  albirs.  Every 
one  as  he  is  called  (be  his  state  or  way  of  living  what  tt 
will,  be  he  bond  or  free)  is  required  therein  to  abide  with 
God.i  And  how  is  that  but  by  often  thinking  on  him,  as 
being  a  great  part  (and  fundiamental  to  all  the  reet)  of 
what  can  be  meant  by  this  abode  1  How  grateful  a  mix- 
ture would  the  thoughts  of  God  make  with  that  9 
variety  of  other  things  which  we  are  necessarily  to  be  i 
cemed  in,  while  we  are  in  this  world!  If  they  be  ae 
and  right  thoughts,  they  will  be  accompanied  with 
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savour  and  jrelish  of  sweetnem,  and,  9X  least,  lend  lo  keep 
the  heart  in  a  disposition  for  more  delightful,  solemn  in- 
tercouises  with  God.  It  is  a  sad  tiiuth,  (than  whieh  also 
nothing  is  more  apparent,)  that  whatsoever  there  is,  either 
of  sin  fulness  or  uncomfortableness  in  the  lives  of  those 
whq.have  engaged  and  devoted  themselves  to  God,  doth 
in  gipatest  part  proceed  tiom  their  n^lect  to  mind  God. 
A'  thing,  if  due  heed  were  taken  about  it,  so  easj.,  so  little 
laborious,  ana  the  labour  whereof  (so  much  as  it  is)  were 
sure  to  be  recompensed  with  so  unspeakable  pleasure: 
that  they  are  so  onen  lost  in  darkness,  drowned  in  car- 
nality, buried  in  earthliness,  and  overwnelmed  with  mise- 
ries and  desolations  of  spirit,  and  all  this  for  want  of  a 
right  employing  of  their  thoughts,  is  from  hence  only ; 
they  set  their  thoughts  upon  tnings  that  tend  dther  to 
corrupt  or  deprave  their  spirits,  or  to  disquiet  and  afflict 
them. 

At  this  in-let,  and  by  the  labour  of  their  own  thoughts, 
sina  and  calamities  are  brought  in  upon  them  as  a  flood : 
which  very  thoughts  if  they  were  placed  and  ezerciseu 
aright,  would  1^  in  God  upon  thern^  fill  them  with  his 
fulness,  replenish  their  souTs  with  his  light,  grace,  and 
consolations.  And  how  much  more  easy  an  exercise  were 
it  to  keep  their  thoughts  employed  upon  one  object  that  ii 
ever  full,  delectable,  and  present;  than  to  divide  them 
among  many,  that  eitner  lie  remote,  and  out  of  their *power, 
to  be  porsuea  with  anxiety,  toil,  and  very  often  with  dis- 
appointment ;  or  being  nearer  hand,  are  to  be  enjoyed  (if 
they  be  things  that  have  an  appearance  of  ^ood  m  them^ 
witn  much  danger  and  damage  to  their  spirits,  and  with 
little  satisfaction ;  or  (if  they  appear  evil)  to  be  endured 
with  pain  and  sorrow  I  So  that  the  labour  of  their  thoughts, 
among  those  many  things,  brines  them  in  torture,  when 
their  rest  cqx>n  Gkxl  alone  would  be  all  pleasure,  delight, 
and  jay :  here  their  souls  might  dwell  at  ease,n  or  (as  those 
words  import)  rest  in  goodness,  (even  with  that  quiet  repose 
which  men  are  wont  to  take  by  night;  for  so  the  word  we 
read  4veU  peculiarly  signifies,)  after  the  weariness  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  contracted  by  the  labour  of 
the  foregoincr  day.  And  if  no  such  sweet  and  pleasant 
fruit  were  to  be  hoped  for  from  (he  careful  government  and 
ordering  of  our  thoughts,  is  the  obligation  of  God's  law  in 
this  matter  nothing  with  us  1  whom  we  are  bound  to  fear 
and  love,  to  trust  and  obey  above  all  things,  of  him  are 
we  not  bound  so  much  as  to  think  1  And  what  is  loving 
€h)d  with  all  our  mind,  so  expressly  mentioned  in  that 
great  summary  of  our  duty  towards  him  1  Or  what  can  it 
mean,  after  the  required  love  of  all  the  heart,  and  all  the 
soul,  to  add  so  particularly,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  when 
as  the  mind  we  know  is  not  the  seat  of  love !  Surely  it 
cannot,  at  least,  but  imply,  that  our  thoughts  must  be  niuch 
exercised  upon  God  even  by  the  direction  of  our  love,  and 
that  our  love  must  be  maintained  by  thoughts  of  nim: 
that  our  minds  and  hearts  must  continually  correspona 
and  concur  to  the  loving  of  God ;  and  so  our  whole  soul 
to  be  exercised  and  set  on  work  therein. 

What  doth  it  mean  that  our  youth  is  >challenged  to  the 
remembrance  of  him  >  What,  is  our  riper  age  more  ex- 
empt 1  Do  we  as  we  longer  live  by  him  owe  him  le^  1 
Doth  it  signify  nothing  with  us  that  (as  was  hinted  former- 
ly) the  wicked  bear  this  brand  in  the  Scriptures,  they  that 
foTfcet  God  ;o  that  it  is  a  differencing  character  of  his  own 
people,  that  they  thought  on  his  name  1  Why  do  wa  sup- 
pose our  thougnts  exempt  from  his  government,  or  the  ob^ 
ligation  of  his  laws  1  w  hy  should  it  be  reckoned  less  in- 
ftolent  to  say,  "  Our  thoughts,  than  our  tongues,  are  our 
own,  who  is  Lord  over  usV*  May  we  do  what  we  will 
with  our  thoughts  1  Who  gave  us  our  thinking  power,  or 
xnad0  us  capable  of  forming  a  thought  1  And  now,  will  we 
assnme  the  confidence  to  tell  Qod  we  think  on  him  all  that 
we  can  1  How  many  idle  thoughts  in  the  day  might  we 
have  exchanged  for  thougl^ts  of  God !  and  every  thought 
have  been  to  as  a  spring  of  pleasure,  and  holy  delijght  in 
hini !  Know  then  that  if  ever  you  will  do  any  thing  in 
this  great  matter  of  delightiuj^  in  God,  you  must,  arrest 
your  thoughts  for  him,  and  engage  them  m  more  constant 
converse  with  him:  and  withal  mix  prayers  with  those 
thotights ;  or  let  them  often  be  praying,  craving  thoughts, 
such  as  may  carry  with  them  annexed  desires;  or  wherein 
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your  heart  may  breathe  out  requQista,  sneh  as  that,  (for  in- . 
stance,)  Rejoice  the  soul  of  thy  servant ;  for  ,nnto  thee,  O 
Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  8ou1,p  dec.  See  they  be  spiritful 
thoughts,  that  carry  life  in  them,  and  aim  to  draw  more. 
But  now  our  thoughts  may  be  conversant  about  him  under 
very  various  considerations,  and  all  of  them  very  delight- 
ful. And  thie  variety  may  much  increase  our  delight, 
while  our  minds  converse  with  him,  now  under  one  notion, 
then  under  another.  They  are  apt  to  tire  and  grow  wevy, 
being  Icmg  employed  the  same  way  upon  the  same  thing. 
And  it  were  an  injury  to  the  bleaM  God  himself,  when 
he  presents  himself  unHer  various  aspects  and  appearances, 
so  to  take  notice  of  any  one,  as  to  overlook  and  neglect 
the  irest.    Therefore^ 

4.  Look  often  tp  him  according  as  absolutely  consideared 
he  is  in  himself  the  most  excellent  Beiufi^ :  and  as  in  re- 
ference to  his  creatures,  he  is  the  supreme  Author  and  Lord 
of  all.  There  is  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  be  taken  in 
him  so  beheld.  'Too  many,  while  their  distrust,  or  their 
ca^ality  and  strangeness  to  Grod  holds  them  in  suspense 
concermng  their  own  special  relation  to  him,  are  apt  to 
fancy  themselves  excused  of  delighting  in  him.  It  belongs  : 
not  to  then^  they  think,  but  to  some  lamiliar  friends  and 
great  favourites  of  his  to  whom  he  expresses  special  kind- 
ness, and  on  .whom  he  places  the  iparks  of  his  more  pecu- 
liar good-wilL  But  do  you  think  so  to  shift  a^ad  waive  the 
obligation  of  a  universal  law  upon  mankind,  and  all  rea^ 
sonable  nature  7  You  are  to  remember  (as  hath  been  said) 
your  delight  in  God  is  not  to  be  considered  only  as  your 
privilege,  but  as  an  act  of  homage  to  him  that  made  you, 
dad  put  an  intelligent  apprehensive  spirit  into  you,  by 
whicn  you  are  capable  of  imowing  who  made  yon,  and  of 
beholdmg  your  Maker's  excellency  with  admiration  and 
delight.  And  if  now  you  are  become  guilrp*  and  vile ; 
will  you  run  into  darkness  and  hide  yourself  from  him, 
or  close  your  eyes,  and  then  say,  the  sun  doth  not.  shine, 
and  deny  the  blessed,  glorious  God  to  be  what  most  truly 
and  unchangeably  he  is  *?  Whatever  you  are  or  have  de- 
sired he  should  be  towards  you,  yet  do  him  right.  Be- 
hold and  confesis  his  glorious  excellency,  every  "wby  most 
worthy  to  be  delighted  in.  Jfor  have  you  rendered  your- 
selvies  so  vile,  nor  ^ad  so  much  cause  of  apprehending  his 
displeasure  towards  you,  by  any  thing  so  much  as  this, 
your  not  having  taken  delignt  in  him  all  this  while ;  ana 
your  neglect  to  take  the  ways  (spoken  of  before)  tending 
to  bring  you  thereto.  If  you  thmk  you  have  no  fl()ecial 
relation  to  him,  do  you  think  you  ever  shall  if  ypu  con- 
tinue, in  the  temper  of  your  spirits,  strangers  to  nim,  and 
look  upon  him  as  one  in  whom  you  are  to  take  no  delight  1 
Surely  'tis  your  dutiful  afiection  towards  him  find  com- 
placency in  him,  that  must  give  you  ground  to  hope  you 
are  his,  and  he  is  yours ;  and  therefore  the  beginnings  and 
first  de^ees  of  that  complacency  and  delight  must  be  in 
you  before ;  bqing  begotten  by  the  view  of  that  excellency 
which  he  hath  in  himself  antecedently  to  his  being  related 
to  you.  Yea,  and  if  your  relation  to  nim  were  already  as 
sure  and  evident  to  you  as  can  be  sup]>osed ;  yet  are  yon 
to  take  heed  of  confining  your  delight  in  him  to  that  con- 
sideration of  him  only ;  or  of  making  it  the  chief  reason  of 
that  your  delight.  For  so  your  delignt  in  him  will  be  more 
for  your  own  sakes,  or  upon  your  own  account,  than  his. 
Learn  to  look  upon  things  as  they  are^  and  not  according 
to  their  aspect  upon  your  affairs.  Is  it  not  a  greater  thing 
that  he  is  God,  than,  that  he  is  yours  1 

It  is  a  purer,  a  more  noble  and  geiierous,  afiection  to 
>bim  you  are  to  aim  at,  than  what  is  measured  only  by  your 
private  interest.  Is  that  boundless  fulness  of  life,  glory, 
and  all  perfection  (treasured  up  in  the  eternal  and  incom- 
prehensible Being)  to  be  all  estimated  by  the  capacity  and 
concerns  of  a  silly  worm  1  That  consideration,  therefore, 
being  sometimes  laid  aside,  sit  down  and  contemplafte  God 
as  he  is  in  hioiself,.  not  disowning  (as  it  is  not  fit  you 
should)  but  only  waiving  the  present  consideration  of  any 
more  comfortable  relation,  wherein  you  may  (though  most 
justly)  suppose  him  to  stand  to  you ;  and  see  if  you  can- 
not tuKc  pleasure  in  this,4hat  he  is  great  and  glorious,  and 
to  have  a  Being  so  every  way  penect  before  your  eyes. 
Try  if  it  will  hot  be  pleasapt  to  you  to  fall  down  before 
him,  and  give  him  glory ;  to  join  your  praises  and  triumph- 
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ant  songs  to  those  of  saints  and  an^ds;  and  how  much 
vet  ulso  it  will  add  to  yonr  satisfaction  to  behold  and  ac- 
Knowledge  him  exalted  above  all  blessing  and  praise.  How 
great  delight  hath  been  taken  in  him  upon  such  acconnts  1 
in  what  transports  have  holj[  souls  been  upon  the-view  and 
contemplation  of  his  sovereign  power  and  dominion ;  his 
wise  and  righteoas  government ;  his  large  and  flowing 
soodness,  that  eztenos  in  common  to  all  the  works  of  his 
hands  1  Labour  to  imitate  the  ingenious  and  lojral  affec- 
tion of  this  kind,  whereof  you  find  many  expressions  in 
the  sacred  volume.  For  what  hath  been  matter  of  delight 
to  saints  of  old,  ought  surely  still  as  much  to  be  account^ 
edso.    To  give  instances: 

You  sometimes  find  them  in  a  most  complacential  ado- 
ration  of  his  wonderful  wisdom  and  counsels.  O  the 
depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out  !<i  And  again,  To  God  only  wise  be  ^ry, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  for  ever.  Amen.'  To  the  nling 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honour 
and  glory  for  ever,*  &c.  To  the  bnly  wise  God  our  Sa- 
viour, be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  now 
and  ever,t  &c.  Elsewhere  we  have  them  in  transports 
admiring  his  holiness.  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
among  the  gods  t  Who  is  like  thee  glorious  in  holiness !« 
There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord :  for  there  is  none  besides 
thee,  neither  is  there  any  rock  like  our  God  !>  And  this  is 
recommended  and  enjomed  to  his  holy  ones  as  the  special 
matter  of  their  py  and  praise :  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  ye 
righteous,  and  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  his  ho^ 
liness.7  At  other  times  we  have  their  magnificent  cele- 
brations of  his  glorious  power,  and  that  by  way  of  triumph 
over  the  paganish  gods :  Our  Gk)d  is  in  the  heavens,  he 
hath  done  wnatsoever  he  pleased.*  Their  idols  are  silver 
and  gold,  &c.  Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  in  thine  own 
strength.*  We  will  sing  and  praise  thy  power.  Forsake 
me  not  until  I  have  showed  thy  strength  unto  this  genera^ 
tion,  and  thy  power  to  every  one  that  is  to  eome,b  &c. 
This  is  given  out  as  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb ; 
"  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  1" 
Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty, 
&c.  And  how  do  they  magnify  his  mercy  and  goodnpss, 
both  towards  his  own  people  and  his  creatures  in  general, 
e  O  how  great  is  thy  goodness  which  thou  hast  laid  up 
for  them  that  fear  thee,  that  thou  hast  wrought  for  them 
that  trust  in  thee  before  the  children  of  men !  Rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous,  for  praise  is  comely  for  the 
upright ;  praise  the  Lord  with  harp ;  sing  unto  him  with 
the  psaltery,d— The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 
I  will  extol  thee,  my  God,  O  King,  I  will  bless  thy  name 
for  ever  and  ever.*  Men  shall  sq>eak  of  the  might  of  thy 
terrible  acts,  they  shall  abundantly  utter  the  memory  of 
thy  great  goodness,  and  sho,!!  fiiog  Of  thy  righteousness. 
TneLord  is  gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger, 
and  of  great  mercy.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  To  insert  all  that 
might  be  mentioned  to  this  purpose,  were  to  transcribe  a 
great  part  of  the  Bible.  And  in  what  raptures  do  we 
often  nnd  them,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  faithfulness 
and  truth,  his  justice  and  righteousness,  his  eternity,  the 
boundlessness  of  his  presence,  ihe  greatness  of  his  works, 
the  extensiveness  of  his  dominion,  the  perpetuity  of  his 
kingdom,  the  exactness  of  his  government:  Who  is  a 
strong  God  like  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  faithfuhiess,  round 
about  thee  !f  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  is  in  the  heavens,  and 
thy  faithftUness  reaches  unto  the  clouds;^  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed 
the  earth  or  the  world,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
thou  art  God.h  But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  1 
Behold,  the  heaven  and.  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee.i  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of 
them  that  have  pleasure  therein.  His  worK  is  honourable 
and  glorious,k  Ac.  All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  O 
Lord,  and  thy  saints  shall  blpss  thee ;  they  shall  speak  of 
the  glory  of  thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power,  to  make 
known  to  the  sons  of  men  his  mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious 
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majesty  of  his  kingdoin.1  Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  thy  dominion  endnrmt^tonghoiu  all  gene- 
rations. 

And  his  elory  in  the  general,  (which  results  from  hu 
several  excellencies  in  conjunction,^  how  loftily  is  it  often 
celebrated  with  the  expression  of  the  most  loyal  desires, 
that  it  may  be  every  where  renowned,  and  of  greatest  com- 
placency, in  as  far  it  is  apprehended  so  to  be.  The  gloiy 
of  the  Liord  shall  endure  for  ever.  They  shall  sing  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord,  for  great  is  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  Be 
thou  exalted  above  the  heavens,  let  thy  glory  be  above  all 
the  earth."  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his 
name  akme  is  excellent,  his  gl6ry  is  above  the  earth  and 
the  heavens.^  When  you  read  such  passages  as  these, 
Twhether.  they  be  elogies  or  commendations  of  him,  or 
aoxolo^es  and  direct  attributions  of  glory  to  him,)  yea  are 
to  bethink  yourselves,  with  what  temper  of  heart  these 
things  were  uttered !  with  how  raised  and  exalted  a  spirit ' 
what  high  delist  and  pleasure  was  conceived  in  glori^fing 
God,  or  in  beholding  nim  glorious !  How  large  and  un- 
bounded a  heart,  and  how  full  of  his  pcaise,  doth  still  every 
where  discover  itself  in  such  strains ;  when  all  nations, 
when  all  creatures,  when  every  thing  that  hath  breath, 
when  heaven  and  earth  are  invited  together,  to  join  in  the 
concert,  and  bear  a  part  in  his  praises !  And  now  eye  him 
under  Uie  same  notions  under  which  yon  have  seen  him 
so  magnified,  that  in  the  same  way  you  mav  hare  yoor 
own  heart  wrought  up  to  the  same  pitch  ana  temper  to- 
wards him.  Should  it  not  provoke  an  emulation,  and 
make  you  covet  to  be  amidst  the  throng  of  loyal  and  de- 
Toted  souls,  when  you  see  them  ascending  as  if  they  were 
all  incense !  when  you  behold  them  dissolving  and  melting 
away  in  delight  and  love,  and  ready  to  (>xpire,  even  faint- 
ing that  they  can  do  no  more ;  designing  their  very  last 
breath  shall  go  forth  in  the  close  of  a  song !  I  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live,  I  will  sing  praise  to  my 
God  while  I  have  mv  being !«  How  becoming  is  it  to 
resolve;  "This  shall  be  my  aim  and  ambition,  to  fly  the 
same,  and  if  it  were  possible,  a  greater,  height."  Read 
over  such  psalms  as  are  more  especially  designed  for  the 
magnifying  of  God  ;p  and  when  you  see  what  were  the 
things  that  were  most  taking  to  so  spiritual  and  pioos 
hearts ;  thence  receive  instruction,  and  aim  to  have  yonr 
hearts  alike  afiected  and  transported  with  the  same  thm^ 
Frame  the  supposition,  that  you  are  meant,  that  the  in- 
vitati6n  is  directed  to  yoit,  "  O  come  let  us  sing  nnto  the 
Lord,  let  us  come  before  his  presence  with  thanksgiving, 
and  make  a  joyful  noise  to  him  with  psalms;  for  the  Lord 
is  a  ereat  God,  and  a  great  King  above  all  godS)"  &c.  And 
think  with  vonrselves.  Is  he  not  as  great  as  he  was  ?  Is  he 
not  as  much  our  Maker  as  he  was  theirs  1  Is  it  not  now 
as  true,  that  "  The  Lord  reigneth,  and  is  high  above  aU 
the  earth,  and  exalted  far  afx)ve  all  gods."  Now  since 
these  were  the  considerations  upon  which  so  great  com-, 
placency  was  taken  m  him,  set  tne  same  before  your  own 
eyes.  And  since  these  were  proposed  as  the  matter  <^  so 
common  a  joy,  and  the  creation  seems  designed  for  a 
musical  instrument  of  as  many  strings  as  there  are  crea- 
tures  in  heaven  and  earth ;  awake,  and  make  haste  to  set 
your  heart  fixed;  lest  "the  heavens  rejoice,  and  Uie 
earth  be  glad,  the  world  and  all  that  dwell  therein ;  lest 
the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  floods  clap  their 
hands,  the  fields  and  the  hills  be  joyful  together,  and  all 
the  treei^  of  the  wood  rejoice  before  the  Lord,"  while  yoa 
onlv  are  silent  and  unconcerned. 

And  seriously  consider  the  kind  and  nature  of  that  joy 
and  delight  in  God  wherewith  the  hearts  of  holy  men  did 
so  exceedingly  abound ;  which  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
expressed  ground  and  reasons  of  it,  for  the  most  part, 
wheresoever  yon  have  any  discovery  of  that  joy  itself. 
This  general  and  principal  character  may  be  given  of  it, 
that  it  was  a  sincerely  devout  and  a  loval  joy ;  not  a  mean, 
narrow,  selfish  pleasure,  a  hueging  of  themselves  in  this 
apprehension  merely.  It  is  well  with  me.  or,  I  am  safe  and 
happy  whatsoever  becomes  of  the  world.  This  was  still 
the  burden  of  their  song ;  The  Lord  is  great,  and  glorious, 
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and  excellent ;  is  exalted  and  most  high  over  all.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  as  this  was  the  common  and  more 
usual  strain  and  temper  of  holy  souls,  in  the  ages  whereof 
the  Scriptures  give  ns  any  account ;  so  were  doubts,  and 
fears,  and  troubled  thoughts  concerning  their  dwn  interest 
in  God,  a  great  deal  less  usual  and  common  in  those  days. 
So  that  in  proportion  to  the  other  pious  and  holy  exercises 
of  such  as  were  true  fearers  of  uod  and  devoted  to  him, 
there  is  tittle  account  given  us  of  any  thins  of  that  kind  in 
the  sacred  writings,  and  especially  in  the  New  Testament 
of  our  Lord.  An  arsnment  that  such  as  were  sincerely 
religious  were  most  taken  up  about  the  interest  of  God  and 
Christ  in  the  worlds  rejoicing  either  in  the  observation  of 
its  growUi  and  increase,  or  in  the  hope  and  confidence 
that  it  shall  grow :  and  that  they  were  much  less  concern- 
ed about  their  own  interest;  yea,  and  that  this  coiurse  did 
thrive  best  with  them.  While  they  were  most  mtent  upon 
the  afiairs  of  their  common  Lord,  their  own  were  well 
enough  provided  for. 

We  cannot  hereupon  but  note  therefore  by  the  way,  how 
altered  a  thing  reUgion  is  now  become.  Almost  the  whole 
business  of  it,  even  among  them  that  more  seriously  mind 
any  thing  belonging  to  it,  is  a  fear  of  going  to  hell ;  and 
hence  petpetual,  endless  scruples,  doubts,  and  inquiries 
about  marKs  and  signs,  and  how  to  know  what  is  the  least 
degree  of  that  grace  which  is  necessary  to  their  being 
saved.  As  if  the  intention  were  to  beat  down  the  price  to 
the  very  lowest,  and  dodge  always,  and  cheapen  heaven 
to  the  utmost,  it  may  be  feared  (as  to  many)  with  a  design 
not  to  aim  at  any  tmng  higher  than  what  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  that  purpose  only,  and  never  to  mind  being  excel- 
lent, but  only  being  saved.  And  vet  also  it  were  well,  in 
a  comparative  sense,  if  that  itself  were  minded  in  good 
earnest  by  many  that  profess  beyond  the  common  rate ; 
and  that  whereas  their  own  interest  is  the  thing  thev  most 
mind,  it  were  not  their  meanest  and  least  consicusrable 
interest,  even  that  of  their  sense  and  flesh,  and  secular  ad- 
vantage ;  and  that  under  the  pretence  too  (which  makes 
the  matter  so  much  the  worse) 'of  much  love  and  zeal 
God-ward,  and  devotedness  to  his  interest;  which  they 
supposed  involved  and  wrapt  up  wholly  with  theirs. 
whence  also  all  their  delight  and  joy  is  measured  onlv  by 
the  aspect  of  the  world,  and  of  public  affairs  upon  them 
and  their  private  ones.  And  they  are  either  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  or  transported  with  joy,  according  as  the  state 
of  things  doth  either  frown  upon  or  favour  their  concern- 
ments. In  the  days  when  the  interest  of  Christ  lay  more 
entirely  and  undividedly  amons[  one  sort  of  men ;  and 
more  apparently,  their  contests  being  less  among  them- 
selves, and  chiefly  with  the  infidel  world ;  and  they  had, 
for  the  most  part,  no  enemies  bat  those  in  common  of  the 
Christian  name  and  cause:  so  that  any  common  ^tate  of 
suffering  to  them,  was  the  visible  urejudice  of  that  cause 
and  interest :  why,  what,  did  they  delight  and  please  them- 
selves in  nothing  but  a  warm  sun  and. halcyon  seasons? 
Surely  they  had  matter  little  enough  for  that  sort  of  joy. 
And  what,  did  they  therefore  dejectedly  languish  and  de- 
spond, and  j^ve  themselves  up  to  sorrow  and  despair  1 
Nor  that  neither ;  unless  they  nad  all  had  but  one  neck, 
and  that  also  perfectly  in  the  enemies'  power,  it  had  been  an 
impossible  tmnff  to  stifle^and  extinguish  their  delight  and 
joy.  So  fully  did  Christ  make  it  ^>od  to  them,  that  their 
aorrow  should  be  turned  into  joy,  and  their  joy  should  no 
man  take  firom  them.  For  even  that  increased  it  which 
aimed  at  its  suppression;  and  the  waters  thrown  upon 
their  flame,  became  rivers  of  oil.  They  had  got  a  secret 
way  of  "  rejoicing  in  tribulation,  of  counting  it  all  joy 
when  they  fell  into  divers  temptations,  of  taking  pleasure 
in  reproaches  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;"  of  tumin^r  difficulties 
and  iiazards  into  matter  (tf  triumph,  of  taking  joyMly  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  glorying  to  be  counted  worthy 
to  sufiwr  any  thing  for  so  excellent  a  name.  Insomuch, 
that  though  their  head  and  Lord  was  in  a  most  ignomini- 
oa«  way  taken  from  them,  and  they  left  as  a  despised  party 
of  men  in  the  midst  of  an  outrageous  world,  under  the 
(seemingly  hopeless)  profession  m  addictedness  to  the 
interest  of  fi  man  that  died  upon  a  cross  among  thieves 
bat  the  odier  day:  and  though  many  of  them  never  saw 
his  face,  but  had  their  knowledge  of  him  by  report  and 
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hearsay,  yet  believing  they  rejoiced,  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory .*>  The  matter  and  ground  of  their  joy 
was  not  so  uncertain  and  changeable  a  thing,  nor  so  light 
and  unsubstantial,  as  the  world^s  kindness  and  favour,  and 
the  smooth  face  of  a  terrene  sky.  These  were  true  lovers 
of  Christ ;  and  such  as  counted  him  worthy  for  whom  they 
should  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power,  and  suffer  all  which 
it  was  m  the  power  of  any  others  to  do  against  them  upon 
his  account. 

They  that  rejoice  and  place  their  delight  in  the  blessed 
GKxi  himself  through  Jesus  Christ,  have  for  the  ol:ject  of 
their  joy  the  everlasting  I  AM,  him  who  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, and  to-day,  and  for  ever.  And  whose  excellent 
glory  may  be  clouded  indeed  and  eclipsed  to  the  world 
and  the  eye  of  sense ;  but  still  shines  in  itself,  and  to  the 
eye  of  faith,  with  the  same  bright  and  undiminished  lustre. 
That  delight  will  then  be  continued  and  permanent,  ind 
ever  sprin^g  up  in  fresh  liveliness  and  vig^our,  which  is 
taken  in  this  blessed  object,  considered  as  it  is  in  itself; 
and  that  hath  place  in  a  soul  that  acts  in  a  steady  direct 
course  towards  that  object,  without  sinister  respects,  or 
any  sel^sh  ones,  of  even  the  highest  kind,  otherwise  than  in 
that  subordination  which  will  be  suitable  to  the  vast  dis- 
proportion and  inequality  between  God*s  interest  and  ours ; 
that  is,  (looking  upon  our  own  external  concernments  as 
unworthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  day,]|  that  though  we 
reckon  what  there  is  delectable  in  God  will  make  for  our 
eternal  advantage,*  yet  to  consider  that  advantage  of  ours 
so  mach  less,  and  to  be  so  much  more  pleased  and  satisfied, 
that  he  is  in  hin|self  blessed  and  glorious,  as  it  is  in  itself 
a  thing  more  considerable  that  he  be  so,  than  it  is  what 
becomes  of  us,  or  of  any  creature,  or  of  this  whole  crea- 
tion. We  are  not  indeed  concerned,  nor  may  think  it 
warrantable,  to  put  ourselves  upon  any  such  sevete  and 
unnatural  trials  of  our  love  and  fidelity  to  him,  as  to  put 
the  question  to  our  own  hearts,  Could  we  be  content  to  lie 
in  hell,  or  be  in  the  state  of  the  damned  for  ever  for  his  glory  1 
For  it  were  a  most  injurious  and  vile  supposition  of  some- 
what inconsistent  witn  his  own  most  blessed  nature,  and 
eternal,  essential  felicity,  (for  his  happiness  cannot  but  be 
much  placed  in  the  benignity  of  his  nature,)  to  imagine 
that  he  ever  can  be  pleased,  or  esteem  himselr  glorified,  by 
the  everlasting  miseries  of  any  one  that  truly  loyes  him. 
We  oaght  to  abhor  the  mention  or  imagination  of  such  a 
thing,  as  a  blasphemy  against  his  infinite  goodness :  the  de- 
nial whereof  were  to  deny  his  Godhead.  And  it  were  also 
an  absurd  and  self-contraidictine  supposition :  for  none  can 
be  in  the  state.of  the  damned,  but  (ney  must  be  also  in  a 
state  of  enmirv  to  God,  and  of  all  wickedness  and  ma- 
lignity arrived,  and  grown  up  to  its  highest  pitch ;  which 
indeed  is  the  very  horror  ana  inmost  centre  of  hell;  wick- 
edness and  eternal  misery  differing  (for  the  most  part)  but 
in  degree,  as  grace  and  ^lory  do.  So  that  to  put  ourselves 
upon  this  trial  of  sincerity  towards  God,  were  to  ask  our- 
selves, whether  we  would  be  willing  to  express  our  sincere 
love  to  God,  by  eyerlasting  hatred  of  him ;  and  the  truth 
of  our  grace,  by  being  as  maliciously  wicked  as  the  devil 
and  his  angels  ?  The  expressions  of  Moses  and  Paul  so 
frequently  alleged  can  be  wiredrawn  to  no  such  sense. 
This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  importance  of  them.  But 
it  w6re  certainly  most  imprudent  (whatsoeyer  they  import) 
to  seek  marks  of  sincere  love  to  God  thence,  which  may 
be  fietched  from  so  many  plain  texts  of  Scripture.  But  it 
is  out  of  question  that  we  may  and  ought  to  mind  and 
take  complacency  in  our  own  blessedness,  in  a  degree  in- 
ferior and  subordinate  to  that  which  we  take  in  the  glory 
of  the  blessed  God,  without  making  the  sinfhl  and  absurd 
supposition  of  their  inconsistency;  or  that  we  can  ever 
bepnt  to  choose  the  absence  or  privation  of  the  one  as  a 
means  to  the  other.  And  such  complacency  and  delight 
in  Gkxi  as  arises  upon  such  grounds  is  of  the  right  stamp 
and  kind. 

See  then  that  yours  be  a  well  complexioned  delight,  and 
such  as  inwardly  jpartakes  of  the  true  nature  of  religion, 
i.  e.  that  hath  in  it  entire  devotedness  to  God  as  the  very 
life,  soul,  spirit  of  it.  And  if  this  be  not  the  thing,  but 
merely  self-satisfaction,  which  you  chiefly  have  in  pursuit 
under  the  name  of  delight  in  God ;  you  neat  the  air,  and 
do  but  hunt  after  a  shadow.    For  there  is  no  such  thing 
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as  real,  solid  delight  in  God  any  where  existing,  or  ever 
win  be,  separately  and  apart  from  a  supreme  love  and  ad- 
dictedness  of  heart  to  him  and  his  interest  as  our  chief 
and  utmost  end.  Which  temper  of  spirit  towards  him, 
most  be  maintained  and  improved,  by  our  fixed  intuition 
and  view  of  his  glorious  greatness,  and  absolute  excellen- 
cy and  perfection ;  and  the  congruity  and  fimess  wh;ch 
we  thereupon  apprehend,  that  we  and  all  things  (as  all  are 
of  him)  should  De  wholly  to  him,  that  he  alone  may  have 
the  glory. 

5.  And  though  you  are  not  to  prefer  the  consideration 
of  your  own  interest  in  God.  as  a  good  suitable  to  you,  or 
to  give  it  the  highest  place  in  your  delight ;  yet  abb  you 
must  take  heed  of  neglecting' it,  or  of  denying  it  any  place 
at  all.  For  thoagh  we  may  plainly  observe,  as  hath  been 
said ;  that  it  was  the  usual  temper  of  holy  men  of  old,  to 
be  most  taken  up  in  admiring  Grod  upon  tiie  account  of 
his  own  excellency  and  glory,  in  itself  considered ;  and 
may  Ihence  collect  that  to  be  the  genuine  right  temper  of 
a  gracious  heart  when  it  is  most  itself:  yet  also  'tis  as  evi- 
dent, that  they  were  far  from  neglecting  th^ir  own  interest 
in  Grod,  and  that  they  counted  it  not  a  small  matter;  yea, 
that  it  had  (though  not  the  principal)  a  very  great  influ- 
ence upon  their  delight  and  joy  in  dim.  No  one  can  read 
the  Bible,  and  not  have  frequent  occasion  to  take  notice  of 
this.  For  how  often  do  we  find  him  spoken  of  under  the 
names  of  their  portion,  heritag^f  &c.  And  in  what  raptures 
of  joy  do  we  ohen  find  them  upon  that  account !  So  the 
Psalmist  considers  him,  when  he  savs,  The  lines  are  &llen 
to  him  in  pleasant  places,  and  he  had  a  goodly  heritage.^ 
How  often  do  we  find  them  glorying  in  tKeir  relation  by 
covenant^  and  making  their  boasts  of  him  as  their  God ;  I 
will  love  thee^  O  Lord,  my  strength,*  &c.  You  have  my 
no  less  than  nine  times  repeated  in  the  beginning  (the  first 
and  second  verees)  of  that  psalm, — my  strength,  my  rock, 
my  fortress,  my  deliverer,  mv  Gk)d,  Ac.  And  afterwards 
how  glorious  a  triumph  is  there  raised,  and  in  what  ex- 
ultation do  we  behold  them  upon  this !  '.'  Who  is  Qod  save 
the  Lord,  and  t^o  is  a  rock  sa^e  our  God  V**-  And  again, 
"  The  Lord  liveth,  and  blessed  be  my  rock,  and  Jet  the 
God  of  my  salvation  be  exalted."  And  this  was  some  of 
the  last  holy  breath  uttered  by  that  anointed  one  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel ;  He  hath 
made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant  ordered  in  all  things 
and  sare;u  and  this  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire. 
With  this,  how  well  satisfied  and  pleased  did  he  expire, 
and  go  down  to  the  grave !  And  the  people  of  Gk)d  are 
sometime  represented  as  so  taken  with  this  apprehension 
of  their  pecaliar  relation  to  God,  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  Imow,  but  they  proclaim  it ;  nor  was  it  enough  the 
present  age  should  know,  but  they  must  have  it  told  the 
following  generation ;  Let  mount  Sion  rejoice,  dec.  Mark 
— That  ye  mar  tell  the  generation  foil owing«— For  this 
God  is  our  God.  See  their  ostentation  of  him,  this  God  7 
q.  d.  "  Behold  what  a  God  h?ive  we !  view  him  well,  and 
take  notice  how  glorious  a  Grod  he  is."  And  as  tbey  glory 
in  the  greatness  of  the  Gk>d  to  whom  they  were  related,,  so 
they  do  in  the  eternity  of  the  relation.  This  God  is  oiir 
God  for  ever  and  ever !  dec.  And  how  unexpressible  was 
the  inward  pleasure  wherewith  we  may  suppose  those 
words  to  have  been  uttered,  Gtod,  even  our  own  God,  shall 
bless  us  \y  How  delightful  an  appropriation !  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  be  said,  the  blessins:  itselr  were  less  significant, 
it  coald  not  have  that  savour  with  it,  if  it  were  not  from 
our  own  God.  Not  only  therefore  allow  but  urge  your 
spirits  thus  to.  look  towards  Qod,  that  you  may  both  de- 
light in  him,  as  being  in  himself  the  most  excellent  one. 
and  also  as  being  yours ;  for  know,  you  are  not  permittea 
only,  but  obliged,  to  eye,  accept,  and  rejoice  in  him  as  such. 
It  is  his  first  and  great  law,  and  the  form  of  his  covenant 
which  he  reauires  you  to  enter  into  with  him,  to  take  him. 
for  your  Qoa.  Herein  to  be  shy  and  decline,  is  to  rebel. 
Ana  when  he  offers  himself  in  all  his  rich  fbtness  to  be 
your  portion  and  your  God,  how  vile  ingratitude  were  it 
to  neglect  and  overlook  the  kindness  of  the  overture !  It 
is  his  glor^  to  have  indigent  souLs  satiating  themselves  in 
him,  drawing  from  him  their  vital  breath,  living  upon  him 
as  their  ail:  confessing  they  canifotlive>  but  by. his  vonch- 
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safed  commuucations.  And  if  yon  should  say  you  lore 
him,  but  so  he  be  ever  glorious  in  himself,  yon  care  not  to 
be  happy ;  it  would  sound  like  a  hollow  compliment.  Yon 
are  not  to  deal  with  a  God  upon  such  terms.  It  becomes 
you  not,  nor  is  suitable  to  him.  It  is  fit  for  yon  to  own 
It  to  him,  that  he  is  your  life,  that  you  are  a  mere  nothing 
in  yourself,  and  must  seek  your  all  in  him.  Yoar  song 
ana  your  prayer  must  be  directed  to  him  as  the  Qod  « 
your  life.*  You  do  not  own  him  as  Qod,  except  yon  own 
and  adore  him  as  your  all-sufficient  good,  and  that  fulness 
which  filleth  all  in  all.  You  detract  from  the  glory  of  his 
Grodhead,  if  you  attribute  not  this  to  him;  and  if  accord- 
ingly, as  one  that  cannot  live  without  him,  you  do  not  seek 
imion  with  him,  and  join  yourself  to  him,  and  then  rejoice 
and  solace  yourself  in  that  blessed  conjunction. 

And  if  you  be  not  sure  as  yet  that  he  is  yours,  your  de- 
lighting in  him  is  not  therefore  to  be  suspended  and  de- 
layed till  you  be.  But  in  the  meantime  delight  in  him  as 
willing  to  become  yours.  To  disbelieve  that  he  is  willing, 
is  to  give  him  the  lie.  It  is  the  great  design  of  his  Gospel 
so  to  represent  him  to  you.  See  that  your  hearts  do  em- 
brace and  dose  with  that  as  a  most  delightful  and  lovely 
representation :  the  great  and  glorious  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth-  ofifering  himself  in  all  his  fulness  to  be  thine !  thy 
portion  and  thy  Groid  for  ever  1  How  transporting  shoold 
this  be  to  you  1  Nor,  if  you  suspect  the  sincerity  of  your 
own  heart  towards  him,  (which  is  the  only  thing  yon  can 
have,  any  pretence  to  sus^>ect,  for  it  were  a  blasphemy  to 
his  truth  and  goodness  to  intimate  a  suspicious  thought  of 
him,)  may  you  therefore  spend  all  your  time  in  anxious  in- 
quiries, or  in  looking  only  upon  your  own  evil  heart ;  but 
look  most,  and  with  a  direct  and  steady  eye,  towards  him. 
Behold  and  view  well  his  glory  and  his  love,  that  by  this 
means  your  heart  may  be  captivated  and  more  entirely 
won  to  him. 

This  makes  delight  in  God  a  strange  thing  in  the  hearts 
and  practice  of  many.  They  find  too  much  cause  of  com- 
plaint concerning  their  own  hearts,  that  they  are  disafiecied 
and  disinclined  God-ward.  And  what  is  the  course  they 
take  hereupon  1  Their  religion  is  nothing  but  complaint ; 
and  all  their'days  are  spent  in  beholding  that  they  axe  bad, 
without  ever  taking  the  way  (o  become  ©etter.  They  con- 
clude their  case  to  be  evil  and  full  of  danger,  because  tbey 
find  they  can  take  no  delight  in  Grod ;  and  they  will  take 
no  delight  in  him  because  they  have  that  apprehension  of 
the  danger  of  their  c&se.  And  so  their  not  delighting  in 
God  resolves  into  itself.  And  they  delight  not  in  nim 
becaase  they  delight  not  in  him.  'Tis  strange  the  absurdi- 
ty of  this  is  not  more  reflected  on.  And  what,  now  is  to 
be  done  in  this  case  1  To  rest  here  is  to  be  held  in  a  cir- 
cle of  sin  and  misery  all  your  days ;  and  would  signify  as 
if  delighting  in  God  were  a  simple  impossibility,  or  as  if 
not  to  delight  in  God,  were  a  thmg  so  nighly  rational  as 
to  be  its  own  sufiicient  self-justification ;  ana  that  it  were 
reR5on  enough  not  to  delight  in  him  because  we  do  not. 
There  can  be  no  other  way  to  be  taken  but  to  behold  him 
more  in  that  discovery  of  him  which  his  Gospel  sets  before 
your  e3res,  and  in  that  way  seek  to  have  your  hearts  taken 
with  his  amiableness  and  love,  and  allured  to  delight  in 
him.  And  labour  in  this  way  to  have  that  delig-ht  increased 
to  that  degree,  that  it  may  cease  to  be  aquestion  or  doubt 
with  you,  Do  I  delight  in  God  or  no  1  Whence  when  yon 
reflect  and  find  that  you  do,  then  shall  you  have  that  ad- 
ditional matter  of  further  delight ;  that  whereas  yon  before 
took  delight  in  him  because  being  in  himself  so  excellent 
a  one  he  hath  f^ely  offered  himself  to  you  to  become 
yours,  you  may  now  delight  in  him  also,  biecause  you  are 
sure  he  is  so;  whereof  you  cannot  have  a  more  satisfying 
assurance  than  from  his  so  express  saying,  I  love  them 
that  love  me;^  and  we  love  him  because  he  loved  us 
first.b 

6.  Take  especial  heed  of  more  apparent  and  grosser  trans- 
gressions. Nor  account  your  security  fVom  the  danger  of 
them  so  much  to  stand  in  your  being  ordinarily  out  of  the 
way  of  temptations  to  them,  as  in  an  habitual  frame  of 
holiness,  and  the  settled  aversion  of  your  heart  to  them. 
Endeavour  a  growing  conformity  to  uod  in  the  temper  of 
your  spirit,  and  to  be  in  love  with  parity  ^  thai  your  heait 
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my;  no  more  endure  an  innmre  thoiiglit,  ^um  70a  wonld 
fire  in  your  bosom.  If  you  be  herein  careless  and  remiss, 
and  simer  your  heart  to  grow  dissolute,  or  more  bold  snd 
adyentarons,  in  admittingsinfal  cogitations;  or  if  yon  have 
more  liking  or  leas  dislike  of  any  wicked  course  wherein 
others  take  their  liberty ;  yon  are  approaching  the  borders 
of  a  dangerous  precipice.  And  it  some  greater  breach 
hereupon  ensue  between  Ghxl  and  you,  what  becomes  of 
your  delight  in  him !  A  sad  interruption  of  such  pleasant 
mtercoarse  cannot  but  follow,  both  on  his  pan  and  on 
yours.  On  kis  part,  a  suspension  and  restraint  of  those 
communications  of  liglit  and  grace  which  are  necessary 
to  your  delight  in  him.  He  will  be  just  in  his  way 
of  dealing  towards  those  of  his  own  family,  as  well  as 
merciful.  It  appears  how  much  David's  delight  in  Qod 
was  intermittea,  upon  his  great  transgression,  through 
God's  withdrawing  from  him,  when  he  prays  he  would 
restore  the  joy  of  his  salvation.*  And  on  ytwr  part^  will 
ensue  both  less  liking  of  God's  presence,  and  dread  of  it. 
Your  inclination  wiJInot  be  to  wacds  him  as  before ;  though 
the  act  of  sin  be  soon  over,  the  effect  will  remain ;  even 
a  carnal  frame  of  spirit  that  disaffects  converse  with  God, 
and  cares  not  to  come  nigh  him.  And  if  that  were  not,  a 
guilty  fear  would  hold  you  off ;  so  that  if  you  were  wilhng^ 
you  would  not  dare  to  approach  him..  Your  libertjr  taken 
to  sin  would  soon  infer  a  bondage  upon  your  spirit  God- 
ward,  unless  conscience  be  wholly  asleep ;  and  you  Eave 
learned  a  stupid,  insolent  confidence  to  affront  Grod,  which 
surely  would  signiQr  little  to  vour  delight  in  him.  Thou 
Shalt  put  away  inii^uity  firom  thv  tabernacles.  Then  shalt 
thou  have  thy  delight  in  the  Almighty;  and  shalt  lift  up 
thjr  face  unto  QodA  The  conscience  of  unpurged  iniquity 
will  not  let  yon  lift  up  your  face  or  appear  in  that  glorious 
presence. 

7.  Cherish  the  great  grace  of  huuiility;  and  be  ever 
mean  and  low  in  vour  own  eyes.  That  temper  carries  in 
it  even  a  natural  disposition  to  delight  in  God.  How 
sweet  complacency  will  such  a  soul  take  in  him!  His 
light  and  glory  shine  with  great  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  such 
a  one  while  there  is  not  a  nearer,  imagined  lustre  to  vie 
therewith.  Stars  are.  seen  at  noon,  by  them  that  descend 
low  into  a  deep  pit.  They  will  admire  God  but  little  that 
admire  themselves  much !  and  take  little  pleasure  in  him^ 
who  are  too  much  pleased  with  themselves.  And'  how 
sweet  a  relish  have  his  love  and  grpjce  to  an  humble,  lowly 
soul,  that  esteems  itself  less  than  the  least  of  his  mercies ! 
With  what  ravishing  delight  will  Divine  mercy  be  enter- 
tained, when  it  is  so  unexpectedly  vouchsafed ;  when  this 
shall  be  the  sense  of  the  soul  now  caught  into  the  embraces 
of  God's  love,  What  I,  vile  creature  I  impure  worm !  what, 
beloved  of  Gk>d !  Expectation,  grounded  especially  upon 
nn  opinion  of  taerit,  would  unspeakably  lessen  a  favour,  if 
it  were  afforded,  as  also  expected  evils  seem  the  less  when 
they  come.  But  the  lowl^r  soul,  that  apprehends  desert  of 
notning  but  hell,  is  surprised  and  overcome  with  wonder 
and  delight,  when  the  ereat  Qod  expresses  kindness  to- 
wards it.  Besides  that  he  more  freelv  communicates  him- 
self to  such ;  To  this  man  will  I  Iook,  even  to  him  that  is 
poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,*  Ha:.  And  he  looks  to  such 
with  a  design  of  habitation ;  heaven  and  earth  are  not  to 
him  so  pleasant  a  dwelling.  Down  then  into  the  dust ; 
there  you  are  in  the  fittest  place  and  posture  for  delightful 
converse  with  Qod. 

8.  Reckon  much  upon  an  eternal  abode  in  that  presence 
where  is  fulness  of  jo^  and  pleasures  for  evermore.  En- 
joy by  a  serious,  believing  foresight  the  delights  of  heaven ; 
labour  to  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  Look  be- 
yond this  your  present  state.  Confine  not  vour  eye  and 
delight  to  what  is  now  to  be  enjoyed,  but  think  of  what 
shall  be.  Set  before  your  eyes  the  glorious  prospect  of  the 
blessed  God  communicating  himself  to  that  vast  assembly 
of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  in 
clearest  discoveries  of  his  glory,  and  richest  eSusions  of 
his  goodness.  The  best  appearance  of  thin^  in  this  world, 
makes  but  a  dull  scene  in  comparison  of  this.  If  you  look 
towards  God  according  to  what  now  appears  of  nis  glory 
in  the  fhune  of  the  universe,  and  the  course  of  his  admi- 
nistrations and  government  over  his  creatures,  he  hath  not, 
'tis  trae,  left  himself  without  witness.    And  you  may  be- 
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hold  much  that  would  be  to  you  the  matter  of  delightful 
admiration ;  if  your  eye  be  clear,  and  can  pierce  ihrough 
clouds  and  darkness  and  a  manifold  veil.  He  balh  made 
this  world,  and  is  every  where  in  it,  but  it  knows  him  not 
His  light  shines  in  darkness,  that  doth  not  comprehend  iC 
Beams  of  his  glory  do  every  where  break  fortn,  through 
every  creature^  providence,  law,  and  ordinance  of  his. 
But  much  of  his  glory,  that  shines  in  the  creation  is  hid 
by  a  train  of  second  causes,  through  which  few  look  to  the 
first.  His  laws  men  judge  of  according  to  their  interests 
and  inclinations,  while  the  holy,  glonous  majesty  that 
enacted  them  is  out  of  sight.  Hfis  work  in  the  world  is 
carried  on  in  a  mystery.  His  interest  lives,  but  is  depressed. 
They*  who  are  most  devoted  to  him  are  supported  indeed 
by  his  invisible  hand,  but  are,  in  the  meantime,  low,  for 
the  most  part,  and  afflicted.  If  you  now  limit  and  confine 
your  apprehensions  of  him  to  his  present  appearances,  the 
matter  of  your  delight  is  real,  but  much  diminished.  But 
conceive  of  him  (as  your  faith  can  behold  him  at  a  dis- 
tance) in  that  posture  wherein  having  settled  the  eternal 
state  of  things  he  will  finally  show  himself.  Conceive  him 
as  having  now  gathered  home  all  that  have  been  recovered 
to  him  out  of  the  apostaey,  and  joined  them  to  those  num- 
berless legions  of  innocent  andpure  spirits  about  his  throne 
that  never  offended.  Conceive  him  as  dispensing  rewards, 
pouring  out  blessings,  upon  the  loyal  heads  and  hearts  of 
them  that  expressed  fidelity  and  duty  to  him  in  the  time 
and  state  of  trial  and  temptation ;  letting  his  glory  shine 
out  with  briglit  and  direct  beams,  to  so  many  beholding 
and  admiring  eyes;  giving  forth  the  fuU  and  satisfying 
communications  of  his  love,  and  making  rivers  of  pleasure 
flow  perpetually  to  the  replenishing  the  vast  enlarged  ca- 
pacities, of  so  innumerable  a  multitude  of  grateful  adoring 
spirits,  to  whom  it  is  now  sensibly  to  be  perceived  how  his 
fulness  fiUeth  all-in  all.  Take  this  view  of  him ;  and  let 
your  faith  and  hope  thus  enter  into  that  which  is  within 
the  veil.  And  remember  there  is  only  a  little  time  between 
you  and  that  blessed  state;  that  then  you  are  to  enter  into 
the  joy  of  your  Lord;  so  that  the  very  element  and  region 
wherein  you  are  to  live  for  ever,  shall  be  nothing  else  but 
delight  and  joy.  In  this  way  of  believing  foresight,  and 
by  this  lawful  and  allowed  prepossession  of  future  blessed- 
ness, much  surely  would  be  added  to  your  present  delight 
in  G04.  Should  not  the  thoughts  of  him  be  pleasant  to 
you  from  whom  you  are  expeciing  so  great  inings  ?  If 
your  delight  in  him  be  ^y  at  all,  upon  what  you  have 
already  found  and  experienced  of  his  .goodness ;  it  should 
be  abundantly  the  more  upon  what  you  are  by  Ivis  word 
encouraged  to  109k  for. 

And  bavin*  thus  given  some  account  in  what  way  de- 
light in  God  is  to  be  exercised  and  improved ;  it  were  a 
charitable  hope  that  there  would  be  little  need  to  propound 
arguments  to  persuade  unto  it.  But  it  were  a  nope  not 
grounded  upon  common  experience,  which  too  plainly  tells 
us,,  that  though  such  directions  as  these  are  plain  and 
obvious,  not  unknown  to  Christians,  but  only  less  con- 
sidered, (whence  it  was  not  npedless  here  to  recommend 
them,)  yet  delight  in  God  obtains  little  place  in  the  prac- 
tice br  the  most.  There  will  therefore  too  probably  be 
still  much  need  of  excitation  to  it. 

And  yet  because  it  is  not  multitude  of  words  that  is  like- 
ly to  do  the  business,  ^t  the  weight  of  thin?^,  urged  on 
by  a  more  powerflil  hand  than  that  of  man,  and  that  much 
may  be  collected  to  this  purpose  from  what  hath  been  said 
of  tne  sinfulness  of  the  omission;  I  shall,  with  great  bre- 
vity, offer  these  things  only  to  be  considered. 

Is  it  npt  a  merciful  vouchsafement  that  the  holy  God 
allowsyou  to  place  your  delight  on  him,  and  invites  you 
to  it  1  How  much  grace  and  love  breathes  in  these  words, 
**  Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord  !"  Trust  in  him  was  re- 
commended before,  and  now  this  beiiig  added  also ;  how 
plain  is  it  that  your  ease  and  rest  is  the  thing  designed  I 
Is  it  fit  to  receive  so  much  kindness  with  neglect*?  Again, 
he  delights  in  you,  I  speak  to  such  of  whom  this  may  be 
supposed.  And  it  is  indefinitely  said,  his  delights  f  were 
with  the  eons  of  men.  Think  what  he  is,  and  what  you 
are ;  and  at  once,  both  wonder  and  yield.  And  what  else 
hare. you  to  delight  in  7  what  thin|^  will  you  name  that 
shall  supply  the  place  of  GOD,  or  be  to  you  in  the  stead 
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of  him  1  Moreover,  who  should  delight  in  him  butvon  1 
his  friends  1  his  sons  1  those  of  his  own  house  1  Think 
what  life  and  vigour  it  will  infuse  into  you ;  and  that,  the 
joy  of  the  Lord  will  be  your  strength.^  How  pleasantly 
Will  you  hold  on  your  coarse !  and  discharge  all  the  other 
duties  of  this  your  present  state !  You  must  serve  him. 
Dare  you  think  of  throwing  off  his  yoke  "i  How  desirable 
is  it  then  to  take  delight  in  him  whom  I  must  server! 
which  only  makes  that  service  acceptable  to  him,  and  easy 
to  myself  1  Further,  this  is  a  pleasure  none  can  rob  you 
of;  a  joy  that  cannot  be.  taken  from  you.  Other  objects  of 
your  delight  are  vanishing  daily.  Neither  men  nor  devils 
can  ever  hinder  your  delighting  in  Gkni,  if  your  hearts  be 
so  inclined.  And  were  you  never  brought  to  take  pleasure 
in  kny  person  or  thing  to  which  you  had  a  former  aversion  1 
One  that  had  wronged  you  might  yet  pqissibly  win  you  by 
after-kindness.  Give  a  reason  why  you  should  be  more 
difficult  towards  the  blessed  God,  that  never  wronged  you  1 
and  whose  wav  towards  you  hath  constlmtly  iipportra  so 
much  good  wiU ! 

And  consider  that  your  condition  on  earth  is  such,  as 
exposes  you  to  many  sufferings  and  hardships ;  which  bv 
your  not  delighting  in  him,  you  can  never  be  sure  to  avoid, 
f  for  they  are  things  common  to  men,)  but  which,  by  your 
aelighting  in  him,  you  may  be  easily  able  to  endure.  Be- 
sides all  this,  seriously  consider  that  you  must  die.  You 
can  make  no  shift  to  avpid  that.  How  easily  tolerable  and 
pleasant  will  it  be  to  think,  then,  of  going  to  him  with 
whom  you  have  lived  in  a  delightful  communion  before ! 
And  how  dreadful  to  appear  before  him,  to  whom  your 
own  heart  shall  accuse  you  to  have  been  (against  all  his 
importunities  and  allurements)  a  disaffected  stranger ! 

To  these  I  add  the  consideration  in  the  other  part  of  the 
verse ;  "  And  he  shall  give  thee  the  desire  of  thine  heart.^' 
By  desire,  *iis  plain  we  ard  to  understand  the  thing  de- 
sired, which  is  usual.  By  the  thing  desired,  we  must  not 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  think  is  meant,  any  thing,  what- 
sover  it  be,  that,  even  with  the  greatest  extravagancy,  we 
may  set  our  hearts  upon ;  as  worldly  possessions,  riches, 
honours,  &c.  For  it  were  most  unbecoming  that  delight 
in  Qod  should  be  so  mercenary ;  or  be  propounded  as  the 
price  of  so  mean  things ;  yea,  and  if  the  matter  were  so  to 
be  understood,  delight  in  God  were  a  means  to  the  attain- 
ing of  these  things  as  the  end ;  which  were  to  make  the 
blessed  God  an  inferior  good  to  these.  Nor  can  we  sup- 
pose that  one  who  delights  in  God  should  ever  esteem  any 
reward  or  recompense  of  another  kind,  greater  than  what 
he  finds  in  this  very  delight  itself.  And  besides,  we  are 
very  prone  to  desire  things  that  (as  the  case  may  be)  would 
prove  very  hurtful  to  us.  If  God  should  gratify  us  with 
every  thing  we  fancy,  he  should  many  times  please  us  to 
our  ruin.    And  do  we  believe  that  when  he  hath  wona 

Eerson  to  place  his  Might  and  take  pleasure  in  himself, 
e  will  requite  him  with  a  mischief?  Since  then  we  may 
not  understand  him  to  mean,  that  whatsoever  we  desire,  if 
we  delight  in  him,  we  shall  have ;  we  are  to  inquire  fur- 
ther. And  'tis  plain  the  things  that  can  be  supposed  to 
be  desired  by  such  persons  as  are  here  spoken  to,  must  be 
of  one  of  these  two  sorts :  either  things  of  a  spiritual  nar 
ture,  that  tend  directly  to  the  gratification  and  advantage 
of  the  inward  maU;  or  felse  external  good  things,  that 
make  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  this  present  life.  We 
will  suppose  it  to  be  the  one  or  the  other  of  these.  And 
shall  show  that  whichsoever  sort  it  be  that  is  desired,  de- 
lighting in  God  doth  naturally  infer  the  satisfaction  (some 
way  or  other)  of  such  desires. 

1.  Supposing  they  be  spiritual  good  things  that  are  de- 
sired, delight  in  God  is  most  directly  the  satisfaction  of 
such  desire.  Whatsoever  purely  spiritual  good  we  can 
desire,  is  either  Qod  himselt,  or  somewhat  in  order  to  him. 
If  it  be  God  himself  we  desire,  so  far  as  we  delight  in  him 
we  enjoy  him,  and  have  what  we  would  have ;  and  can 
only  enjoy  him  more  fully,  by  more  entire  and  composed 
rest  and  delieht  in  him.  If  it  be  somewhat  in  oraer  to 
him,  he  is  stul  supremely  and  ultimately  desired  in  that 
very  desire;  so  that  in  delighting  in  him,  we  have  our 
ma,  and  that  upon  which  this  desire  doth  lastly  termi- 
nate. And  '^ow  should  not  this  be  a  great  inducement 
to  us  to  delight  m  God,  that  hereby  our  desires,  the  mo- 
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tions  of  our  working  hearts  directed  towards  hiin,  do  im- 
mediately find  in  him  a  peaceftd  and  pleasant  rest,  and 
turn  into  a  satisfying  fruition  7 

3.  Supposing  the  things  we  desire  be  those  of  an  inferior 
kind ;  aelight  in  God  doth  not  a  little  to  the  satiafyinff  of 
them  also.  It  doth  not,  as  was  said,  entitle  us  to  the  \^a^ 
themselves  we  desire,  whatever  they  be,  or  how  uxxsmt- 
able  soever  to  us. 

But,  first,  it  moderates  these  desires,  makes  them  sober, 
prudent,  and  rational,  and  capable  of  being  satisfied  with 
what  is  fit  for  us.  He  that  is  much  habituated  to  delight 
in  God,  is  not  apt  to  foolish  extravagant  desires.  This  is 
the  sense  of  such  a  one,  "  Not  my  will,  Lord,  but  thine, 
be  done.*'  He  may  desire  the  same  thing  that  others  do, 
yet  not  with  the  same  peremptory  and  precipitant  desire, 
out  with  a  desire  tempered  with  submission,  and  with  a 
reserved  deference  of  the  matter  to  the  Divine  pleasure : 
"  This  thing.  Lord,  I  desire,  if  thou  see  good."  So  that 
the  eeneral  object  of  such  a  one's  desire  is  only  that  which 
in  the  Divine  estimate  is  fit  and  good  for  him.  And 
though  he  desire  this  or  that  particular  thing,  yet  not  as  it 
is  this  thing,  but  as  supposing  tt  possible  hjs  thing  may 
be  juiTg^d  fit  for  him  by  the  Supreme  wisdoin,  whereto  lie 
hath  referred  the  matter.  But  if  it  shall  be  judged  other- 
wise ;  this  thing  falls  without  the  compass  of  the  g«ieral 
object  of  his  desire,  and  in  just  construction  he  desires  it 
not.  For  he  'desires  it  not  otherwise  than  on  that  con- 
dition.that  God  sees  it  meet  for  him;  and  not  lon||er  than 
till  he  finds  he  does  not.  In  which  case  the  sobriety  and 
submissiveness  of  his  former  desire,  appears  in  his  cheer- 
ful, patient  want  of  the  thine  which  he  finds  God  hath 
thought  fit  to  deny  him.  So  that  even  then,  his  desire  is 
satisfied,  that  is,  it  doth  not  (as  often  it  is  with  a  carnal 
heart)  turn,  being  crossed,  into  rage  and  madness;  but 
into  a  complacential  peace  and  rest  in  the  Divine  will. 
He  is  satisfied  in  what  God  hath  thought  fit  to  do,  Yea. 
the  very  thin^.  is  done  which  he  would  have  done :  Goa 
hath  given  him  his  heart's  desire.  For  let  the  question  be 
put  to  such  a  person.  Do  you  desire  such  a  thing,  though 
God  judge  it  will  be  huraiil  to  you  or  unfit  for  you  1  and 
ho  doubt  he  will,  not  in  faint  ^words  that  have  no  sense 
under  them,  (as  almost  any  other  man  would,)  bat  from 
his  very  heart  and  soul,  say.  No.  And  if  he  deliberate 
the  matter  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  any  one's  inquiry  be 
occasioned  to  do  so,  this  vrill  be  found  the  sense  of  his 
heart,  (though  his  desire  hath  iuclined  to  this  or  that  thing 
in  particular,)  and  this  would  be  his  prayer  in  such  a  case, 
"Lord,  if  thy  wisdom,  which  is  infinitely  more  than  mine, 
see  this  thing  oiot  fit,  cross  me,  deny  me  in  this  desire  of 
mine."  And  this  genetal  desire  at  least,  which  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  particular  one,  is  sure  to  be  accompli^ed  to 
one  that  hath  God  for  his  delight.  For  the  promise  is  ex- 
press and  cannot  fail.  All  thmgs  shall  work  together  for 
good,  to  them  that  love  God.i» 

And  this  love  to  Gkxl,  or  delight  in  him,  as  it  entitles 
such  to  that  his  care  and  concern  for  them  which  is  ex* 
pressed  in  this  promise ;  so  it  doth  in  its  own  nature  dispose 
their  hearts  to  an  acquiescence  and  satisfiedness  therein. 
For  love  to  God,  where  it  is  true,  is  supreme,  and  prevails 
over  all  other  love  to  this  or  that  particular  good,  whence 
it  oannbt  be,  but  if  this  love  bie  in  act,  (as  the  text  must  be 
understood  to  call  unto  actmil  and  exercised  delight  in 
GkxlO  it  must  subdue  and  keep  the  heart  so  far  sulMect  to 
the  Uivine  good  pleasure,  as  tnat  its  desire  and  addicted- 
ness  to  this  particular,  lesser  good,  (concerning  which  there 
may  also  be  a  just  and  rational  doubt  whether  it  will  be 
now  a  good  tq  him  yea  or  no.)  shall  never  be  a  matter  of 
controversy  and  onsrrel  with  him  who  is,  un<^uestionaMy, 
the  supreme  ana  universal  good.  How  will  that  one 
thought  overcome,  if  such  a  one  shall  but  apprehend  God 
saying  to  him,  "  Dost  thou  love  me  above  all  things,  and 
will  yet  contend  with  me  for  such  a  trifle !" 

And  we  may  by  Uie  way  note,  that  upon  this  sround 
of  the  dubious  mutability  of  external  good  things,  (which, 
by  circumstances,  may  become  evil  to  this  or  that  person,) 
as  they  are  not  here,  so  nor  can  they  be  any  where,  the  mat- 
ter of  a  general  absolute  promise,  to  be  claimed  indefinitely 
by  any  one's  faith.  The  nature  of  the  thing  refuses  iL 
For  suppose  we,  that  what  may,  in  this  or  that  case,  be- 
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eome  evil  or  prejudicial  to  this  or  at  j>erson,  doth  now 
actually  become  so,  and  is  the  matter  ofaa  absolute  pro- 
mise, now  claimable  by  sach  a  person,  what  would  follornr  1 
That  an  evU  is  now  the  actual  matter  of  a  promise  I  than 
which  what  can  be  said  or  supposed  more  absurd  1  when 
nothing  can  farther  or  otherwise,  be  the  matter  of  a  pro- 
mise^ than  as  it  is  good.  Wherefore  that  promise  would, 
in  the  supposed  case,  degenerate,  (as  the  matter  of  it  is  by 
the  present  circumstances  varied^  and  turn  into  a  threaten- 
ing. Wherefore  when  that  condition  or  pioviso  is  not  ex- 
pressly added  to  a  promise  concerning  a  temporal  good, 
the  very  nature  of  .the  thing  implies,  and  requires  it  to  be 
understood.  For  it  is  not  otherwise  than  as  qualified  by 
that  condition,  any  way  a  promise.  Now  he  that  is  in  the 
present  exercise  of  delifi^ht  in  God,  hath  lus  heart  so  set 
upon  God  and  alienated  fVom  earthly  things,  as  that  the 
present  temper  of  it  bears  proportion  to  the  natural  tenor 
of  such  promises:  and  is  not,  otherwise  than  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  this  delignt,  liable  to  the  torture  of  unsatisfied  de- 
sire in  reference  to  these  lower  things :  Although  the  fig- 
tree  shaL  not  blossom^yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,i  &c. 
And  as  delight  in  God  aoth  thus  reduce  and  moderate  de- 
sires in  reference  to  any  inferior  good ;  so  t^t,  if  it  be 
withheld,  they  admit  a  satisfaction  without  it,  and  (he 
want  of  it  is  easily  tolerable ;  so. 

Secondly,  If  it  be  granted,  delight  in  God  adds  a  satis- 
fying sweemess  to  the  enjoyment.  A  lover  of  God  hath 
another  taste  and  relish,  even  of  earthly  good  things,  than 
an  earthly-minded  man  can  have.  He  hath  that  sweet  sa- 
Tour  of  the  love  of  God  upon  his  spirit,  that  imparts  a 
sweetness  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  beyond  what 
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such  things  in  their  own  nature  have  with  them.  This 
makes  the  righteous  man's  little  better,  than  the  great  re- 
venues of  many  wicked.k  « 

Upon  the  whole  thereof  this  is,  if  duly  weighed,  a 
mighty  and  most  persuasive  amiment  to  delight  m  Grod. 
For  it  imports  thus  much,  which  I  add  for  a  close  to 
this  discourse.  If  you  place  your  deli|^ht  here;  you  are 
most  certainly  delivered  from  the  vexation  and  torment  of 
unsatisfied  desire.  The  motions  of  your  souls  are  sure  to 
end  in  a  pleasant  rest.  Your  lesser  desires  will  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  greater,  and  all  in  the  Divine  fulness;  so 
that  you  will  now  say.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  % 
and  there  is  none  on  earth  I  desire  besides  thee.i  If  you 
take  no  delight  in  God,  your  own  souls  will  be  a  present 
hell  to  you.  And  it  mav  be  it  is  not  enough  considered, 
how  much  the  future  hell  stands  aho  in  unsatisfied  desire : 
which  desire  (all  suitable  objects  being  for  ever  cut  off 
from  it)  turns  whoUj  to  despair,  rase,  and  torture.  And 
that  ravenous  appetite,  which  would  oe  preying  upon  ex- 
ternal objects  that  now  fail,  turns?  inward,  and  as  an  insa^ 
tiable  vmture,  gnaws  everlastingly  the  wretched  soul  itselfl 
And  the  beginnings  of  this  bell  vou  will  now  have  within 
you,  while  you  refuse  to  deligat  in  God.  The  sapless, 
earthly  vanities  upon  which  your  hearts  are  set,  give  you 
some  present  content,  which  allays  your  misery  for  a  little 
while,  and  renders  it  less  sensible  to  you :  but  they  have 
nothing  in  them  to  answer  the  vast  desires  of  a  reasonable, 
immortal  spirit.  Whereby  you  certainly  doom  yourselves 
to  perpetual  disrest  For  m  these  iidse,  vanishin^p  sha* 
dows  of  goodness,  you  cannot  have  satisfaction,  and  m  the 
blessed  God  you  will  not. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JOHN,  EAKL  OP  KILDARE,  BARON  OP  OPHAUA, 

Fnunr  of  his  order  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

M J  Lord, 
I LRTLE  thought  when,  in  so  private  a  way,  I  lately  offered  much  of  the  following  discourse  to  your  Lordships  car, 
I  should  receive  the  command  (which  I  am  not  now,  so  fitr  as  it  proves  to  me  a  possiUe  one.  to  disobey  or  ftuther  to 
dispute)  of  exposing  it  thus  to  the  view  of  the  world,  or  so  much  as  to  present  it  to  your  Lordship's  own  eye.  It  wis 
indeed  impossible  to  me  to  give  an  exact  acconnt  of  what  was  then  discojrsed,  from  a  memory  that  was  so  tremcheroos, 
as  to  let  sup  many  things  that  were  prepared  and  intended  to  have  been  said  that  day ;  ttbd  that  could  much  less 
(being  assisted  but  by  very  imperfect  memorials)  recollect  every  thing  that  was  said,  several  days  after.  Yet  I  acocmnt, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  much  more  varied  by  enlargement,  than  by  dimmution ;  whereby,  I  hope,  it  will  be  nothing  less 
capable  of  serving  the  end  of  this  enjoined  publication  of  it.  And  I  cannot  doubt  but  the  injunction  proceeded  irom 
the  same  pious  gratitude  to  the  God  of  your  life,  which  hath  prompted,  for  several  vears  P>a^to  the  observation  of 
that  domestic  annual  solemnity,  in  memory  of  your  great  preservation  from  so  near  a  death.*  That  the  remembrance 
of  so  jgreat  a  mercy  might  be  the  more  deeply  impressed  with  yourself,  and  improved  also  (so  fu  as  this  means  could 
signi^  for  that  purpose)  to  the  instruction  or  many  others. 

Your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  allow  an  hour  to  the  hearing:  of  that  discourse.  What  was  proposed  to  yoa  in  it,  is 
to  be  the  business  of  your  life.  And  what  is  to  be  done  continually,  is  once  to  be  thoroughly  done.  The  impression 
ought  to  be  very  inward,  and  strong,  which  must  be  so  lasting  as  to  govern  a  man's  life.  And  were  it  as  fully  done  as 
mortality  can  admit,  it  needs  be  more  solemnly  renewed  at  set  times  for  that  purpose.  And  indeed,  that  such  a  day 
should  not  pass  you  without  a  fall,  por  that  fall  be  without  a  hurt,  and  that  hurt  proceed  unto  a  wound,  and  that  woond 
not  to  be  mortal,  but  even  next  to  it,  looks  like  an  artifice  and  contrivance  of  Providence  to  show  yon  how  near  it 
could  go  without  cutting  through  that  slender  thread  of  life,  that  it  might  endear  to  you  its  accurate  superintendcncy 
over  your  life,  that  there  might  here  be  a  remarkable  juncture  in  that  thread,  and  that  whensoever  such  a  day  should 
revolve  in  the  circle  of  your  year,  it  might  come  again,  and  a^in,  with  a  note  upon  it  under  your  eye,  and  appear  erer 
to  you  as  another  birth-day,  6r  as  an  earlier  day  of  resurrection. 

Whereupon,  my  honoured  Lord,  the  further  design  of  that  providence  is  to  be.thorou^hly  studied,  and  pandered 
deeply,  i^r  it  snows  itself  to  be,  at  once,  both  merciful  and  wise,  and  as  upon  the  one  account  it  belonced  to  it  to 
design  kindly  to  you,  so.  upon  the  other,  to  form  its  design  aptly,  and  so  as  that  its  means  and  method  might  fitfybotb 
serve  and  signify  its  end.  If  therefore  your  Lordship  shall  be  induced  to  reckan  the  counsel  acceptable  which  hath 
been  given  you  upon  this  occaaUm,  and  to  think  the  offering  yourself  to  God.  a  living  sacrifice,  under  the  endearing 
obUgation  of  so  great  a  inercy  is,  indeed,  a  reasonable  service ;  your  life  by  that  dedication  acquires  a  sacredness,  be- 
comes a  holy,  divine  life,  iuid  so  by  one  and  the  same  means  is  not  only  renewed  and  prolonged  in 'the  same  kind  of 
natural  life,  but  is  also  heightened  and  improved  to  a  nobler  and  far  more  excellent  kind.  And  thus,  oat  of  that 
umbrage  only  and  shadow  of  death,  which  sat  upon  one  dav  of  your  time,  springs  a  double  birth  and'resurreciion  to 
Tou.  Whereby  (as  our  apostle  speaks  in  another  place  of  this  epistle)  you  come  to  yield  yourself  to  God  as  one  alive 
from  the  dead. 

So  your  new  year  (which  shortly  after  begins)  will  always  be  to  you  a  fresh  setting  forth  in  that  new  and  holy  course 
of  life,  which  snail  at  length  (and  God  grant  it  to  be,  after  the  revolution  of  many  fruitful  years,  wherein  yoa  may 
continue  a  public  blessing  in  this  wretched  world)  end,  and  be  perfected  in  a  state  of  life  not  measured  by  time, 
wherein  you  axe  to  be  ever  with  the  Lord.  Which  will  answer  the  design  of  that  merciital  providence  towards  you; 
and  of  this  performance  (how  mean  soever)  of 

Your  Honour's  most  obedient, 

Humble  Servant, 
JOHN  HOWE. 

•  Br  S  ftD  ftom  a  bgMi  Dm.  s,  iffl. 
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Two  thin^  .are  xpore  especially  conaderatOe  in  these 
wot^si-^Tht  matter  of  the  exhortation,  that  we  would 
*Vpr^nt  our  bodies  a  Uying  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to 
God,  oar  reasonable  seryice."  And  the  jiathetic  fonn  of 
obtestation  that  is  used  to  enforce  it.  '**  Ibeseeoh  yon  by 
the  mercies  of  God."  The  former  I  intend  for  the  princi- 
pal sttlnect  of  the  following  discodrse,  and  shall  only  make 
use  of  the  other  for  the  nurpose  unto  which  the  holy  apostle 
doth  here  apply  it  Our  business  therefore  must  be,  to 
show  the  import  of  this  exhortation.  In  the  doing  whereof 
ve  shall, 

1.  Explain  the  terms  wherein  the  text  delivers  it 

3.  Declare  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  thing  ex- 
pressed by  them. 

1.  For  the  terms.  Bv  boddeSy  we  are  to  understand  our 
-vhole  selves,  expressed  here  (synecdochically)  by  the  name 
of  bodies  for  distinction's  sake.  It  having  oeen  wonted 
heretofore,  to  offer  in  sacrifice  the  bodies  of  beasts,  the 
apostle  lets  them  know  they  are  now  to  offer  up  their  own : 
meaning,  }ret,  their  whole  man,  as  some  of  those  following 
words  do  mtimate ;  and  agreeaJily  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  exhortation,  (1  Cor.  vi.  30.)  "Qlonfy  Ctod  in  your 
bodies  and  spirits,  which  are  his." 

Sacrifice  is  not  to  be  understood  in  this  place  in  a  more 
restrained  sense,  than  as  it  may  signify  whatsoever  is  by 
God's  own  appointment  dedicated  to  himself.  According 
to  the  stricter  notion  of  a  sacrifice,  its  more  noted  genera! 
distinction  (though  the  Jewish  be  variously  distributed  ' )  is 
into  propitiatory,  and  gratulatonr  or  eucha^istical.  Chnst- 
iani^  in  that  strict  sense,  admits  but  one,  and  that  of  the 
former  sort  By  which  One  (that  of  himself)  our  Lord 
hath  perfected  ior  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.  We  our- 
selves, or  'any  service  of  ours,  are  only  capable  of  being 
sacrifices  by  way  of  analcOT,  and  that  chiefly  to  the  other 
sort.  And  so  ail  sinqpre  Christians  are  "  as  lively  stones, 
built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ,^' 
(1  Pet  ^  5.)  being  both  temple,  priests,  and  sacrifices,  all 
at  once ;  as  our  Lord  himself  m  his  peculiar  sacrificing, 
also  was. 

Ih  the  addition  of  livings  the  design  is  carried  on  of 
speaking  both  by  way  of  allusion  and  opposition  to  the 
ntual  sacrificing.  By  way  of  allusion.  Fox  a,  fnorUcimmf 
any  thine  dead  of  Usdf^  the  Israelites  were  not  to  eat  them- 
selveSjb  Decause  they  were  a  holy  people:  (though  they 
might  give  it  to  a  stranger :)  much  more  nad  it  been  detest- 
able, as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  The  beast  must  be  brought 
alive  to  the  altar.  Whereas  then  we  are  also  to  offer'onr 
bodies  a  livingsacrifice,  so  far  there  must  be  an  agreement. 
Yet^  also,  a  difference  seems  not  obscurely  suggested.  The 
▼ictim  brought  alive  to  be  sacrificed,  was  yet  to  be  slain 
in  sacrificing :  but  here,  living  may  alsQ  signify  continuing 
to  hve.  You  (g.  d.)  may  be  sacrifices,  and  yet  live  on. 
According  to  the  strict  notion  we  find  given  of  a  sacrifice,  it 
is  somewhat  to  be,  in  the  prescribed  way,  destroyed,  and 
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that  nuist  perish  in  token  of  their  entire  devotedness  to 
God  who  oner  it.  When  we  offer  ourselveSjC  life  will  not 
be  touched  by  it,  or  at  all  impaired,  but  improved  and  en- 
nobled highly  by  hsLving  a  sacredness  added  to  it  Tour 
bodies  are  to  be  offered  a  sacrifice,  but  an  unbloody  on^ 
Su^  pis  JCBO,  have  no  cause  to  be  startled  at,  it  carries  no 
dread  with  it,  life  will  be  still  whole  in  yoo.  Whidishows 
by  the  way.  'tis,  not  an  animate  body,  without  the  soul. 
But  the  bodily  life  is  but  alluded  to  and  supposed,  'tis  a 
higher  and  more  excellent  one,  that  is  meant ;  the  spiritual, 
divine  life,  as  cA.  vi  13.  yield  yourselves  to  God,  as  those 
that  are  ahve  from  the  dead.  And  v.  11.  shows  what  that 
being  alive  means,  "  Reckon  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ'' 
Alive  by  a  life  which  means  God,  which  aims  at  him, 
terminates  in  him,  and  is  derived  to  you  through  Christ 
As  he  also  speaks,  ^Gal.  ii.  19,  SO.  I  am  dead  to  the  law, 
that  I  might  live  to  Gtod.  I  am  crucified  with  Christ 
Nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me, 
and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the.Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself 
for  me. 

£&/}f,  though  it  be  included  in  the  word  sacrifice,  is  not 
in  the  Greek  Bwia^  and  was  therefore  adde^  without  verbal 
tautology.  And  there  were,  however,  no  real  one.  For 
there  is  a  holiness  that  stands  in  an  entire  rectimde  of 
heact  and  life^  by  which  we  are  conformed  in  both,  to  the 
nature  and  will  of  God,  besides  the  relative  one  which  re- 
dounds upon  any  person  or  thing  bjr  due  dedication  to 
him.  And  which  former  is  pre-required,  in  the  present 
sacrifice,  that  it  may  be,  as  it  follows, 

AjBcenUMe  to  Oodj  not  as  though  thereby  it  became  ac- 
ceptably, but  as  that  without  which  it  is  not  so.  Yet  also 
holiness,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  cannot  but  be  grateftd 
to  God,  or  well-pleasing,  (as  the  word  here  used  signifies,*!) 
but  not  so  as  to  reconcile  a  person  to  hiin,  who  was  before 
a  sinner,  and  hath  still  sin  in  him.  But  supposing  the 
state  of  such  a  person  first  made  and  continued  good,  that 
resemblance  ofhimself  cannot  but  be  pleasing  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  but  fundamentally  and  statedly  in  and  for  Chnst, 
as  1  Pet  ii  b.  (before  quoted.)  This  therefore  signifies, 
both  how  ready  God  is  to  be  well  pleased  with  such  a 
sacrifice,  and  also  signifies  the  quality  of  the  sacrifice  itself, 
that  it  is  apt  to  please. 

ReasonaUe  tervieei  or  loarskipf  as  the  word  signifies. 
This  is  also  spoken  accommodately,  to  die  notion  given 
before  of  offering  ourselves,  in  opposition  to  the  former 
victims  wherein  beasts  were  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice. 
Those  were  brute  sacrifices.  Yon  (f  .  d.)  are  to  offer  rea- 
sonable ones.  And  it  signifies  our  nunds  and  understand- 
ings the  seat  of  reason,  with  our  wills  and  affections  that 
are  to  be  governed  by  it,  must  all  be  ingredient  as  the 
matter  of  that  sacrifice ;  implving  also  the  right  God  hath 
in  us,  whence  nothing  can  oe  more  reasonable  than  to 
offer  oorselves  to  him. 
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PremUj  that  is,  dedicate^  derote  yovoselTes,  set  your- 
selves before  God,  as  they  ststere  ad  aUart-'pfesent  at  ih$ 
aitar  the  destined  sacrifice,  make  them  stand  ready  for  im^ 
molation.  You  are  so  to  make  a  tender  of  yourselves  as 
if  you  would  say,  "Lord,  here  I  am,  wholly  thine.  I 
come  to  surrender  myself,  my  whole  life  and  being,  to  be 
entirely  and  always  at  thy  dupose,  and  for  thy  use.  Ac- 
cept a  devoted,  self-resigmng  soul  \"  Thus  we  are  brought 
to  the  thing  itself.    Which  now, 

S.  In  the  next  place  (with  less  regard  to  the  allusive 
terms)  we  come  more  distinctly  to  open  and  explain.  It 
is  briefly  but  the  dedicating  of  ourselves ;  or,  as  it  is  3  Cor. 
viii:  5.  the  giving  our  ownselves  to  the  Lord.  So  those 
Macedonian  converts  are  said  to  have  done.  And  there  is 
a  special  notice  to  be  taken  therein  of  the  word  first,  which 
puts  a  remarkableness  upon  that  passage.  The  apostle  is 
commending  their  liberal  charity  towards  indigent,  neces- 
sitous Christians :  and  shows  how  their  charity  was  begun 
in  piety.  They  did  not  only  most  freely  give  away  their 
substance  for  the  relief  of  such  as  were  in  want,  but  first 
they  gave  their  ownselves  to  the  Lord. 

9ut  that  we  may  not  misconceive  the  na^e  of  this  act, 
of  giving  ourselves,  we  must  know  it  is  not  donation  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense,  such  as  confers  a  right  upon 
the  donee,  or  to  him  to  whom  a  thing  is  said  to  oe  given. 
We  cannot  be  said  to  collate,  or  transfer  a  right  to  him 
who  is  before  iD^mtrntf  absoluiia  ;  the  only  Proprietor  and 
SiuprtjM  Lord  of  all.  It  is  more  uroperly  but  a  tradition, 
a  surrender  or  delivery  of  ourselves^  upon  the  sopposal 
and  acknowledgment  cif  his  former  right ;  or  the  putting 
ourselves  into  his  possession,  for  his  appointed  uses  and 
services,  out  of  which  we  had  injuriously  kept  ourselves 
before.  'Tis  but  giving  him  his  own,  (1  Chron.  zxiz.  14.) 
"  All  things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given 
thee.*'  It  is  only  a  consent,  and  obedience  to  his  most 
rightAil  claim,  and  demand  of  us,  or  a  yielding  ourselves 
to  nim,  as  it  is  significantly  expressed  in  the  mentioned  vi. 
to  the  Rom.  13.  Though  there  the  word  is  the  same  with 
that  in  the  text,  which  here  we  read  preuwt.* 

And  now  that  we  may  more  distinctly  open  the  nature 
of  this  self-dedication,  we  shall  show  .what  ought  to  accoi^- 
pany  and  qualify  it,  that  we  may  be  a  suitable  and  grateful 
present  to  him,  m  evangelical  acceptation,  worthy  of  God, 
such  as  he  requires  ana  will  accq»t. 

1.  It  must  be  done  with  knowledge  and  understanding. 
It  cannot  but  be  an  intelligent  acL  'Tis  an  act  of  religion 
and  worship,  as  it  is  callei  in  the  text.  Service  we  read 
it,  which  is  much  more  general,,  but  the  word  is  XaT^(a^ 
worship,  'Tis  indeed  the  first  and  fundamental  act  of 
worship.  And  it  is  required  to  be  a  rational  act.  Your 
reasonable  service.  Religion  cannot  move  bl^dfold.  And 
though  knowledge  and  reasdn  are  not.throughout  words  of 
the  same  signification  and  latitude  j  yet  the  former  is 
partly  presupposed  upon  the  latter,  and  partly  improved 
Dy  it,  nor  can  therefore  be  severed  from  it.  In  the  present 
case  it  is  especially  necessary  we  distinctly  Imow  and 
apprehend  the  state  of  things  betwe^  God  and  us :  that 
we  understand  ourselves  to  have  been  Twith  the  rest  of 
men)  in  an  apostacy,  and  revolt  from  Goa,  that  we  are  re- 
called unto  hin^  that  a  Mediator  is  appointed  on  purpose 
through  whom  we  are  to  approach  him,  and  renaer  our- 
selves back  unto  him:  that  so  this  may  be  our  sense  in 
our  return,  "  Lord,  I  have  here  brought  thee  back  astray, 
a  wandering  creaturp,  mine  ownself.  I  have  heard  what 
the  Redeemer,  of  thy  own*  constituting,  hath  done  and 
suffered  for  the  reconciling  and  reducwg  of  such,  and, 
against  thy  known  design,  I  can  no  longer  withhold  myself." 

d.  With  serious  consideration.  It  must  be  a  deliberate 
act.  How  many  understand  matters  of  greatest  import- 
ance, which  they  never  consider,  and  perish  by  not  con- 
sidering what  they  know !  Con9idera^4m  is  nothing  else 
but  the  revolving  of  what  we  knew  before :  the  actuating 
the  habitual  knowledge  we  have  of  thin|p:  a  more  distinct 
reviewing  of  our  former  notices  belonging  to  any  case,  a 
recollecting  and  gathering  them  up,  a  comparing  them 
together:  and,  for  such  as  i^pear  more  momentous,  a 
repe^ing,  and  inculcating  them  upon  ourselves,  that  we 
may  oe  uiged  on  to  suitable  action.  And  this^  though  of 
itself  without  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 


is  Bol  suffieient,  yet  being  the  means  he  worses  by,  is  most 
necessary  to  our  becoming  Christians,  i.  e.  if  we  speak  of 
becoming  so,  not  by  fate  or  by  chance,  as  too  many  oiilj 
are,  but  by  our  own  choice  and  design :  which  is  the  sBme 
thing  with  dedicating  ourselves  to  God  through  Christ, 
whereof  we  are  discoursing.  For  upon  our  having  tlms 
considered  and  comprehended  the  whole  compass  of  the 
case  in  our  thoughts,  either  the  temper  of  our  hearts  would 
be  such  that  we  would  hereupon  dedicate  ourselves  or  wre 
would  not ;  if  we  would,  it  is  because  we  should  judge 
the  arguments  for  it  more  weighty  than  the  objeclioiiai, 
which,  without  such  pondering  of  both,  we  are  not  likelj 
to  i4>preheiid,  and  so,  for  want  of  this  consideration,  are 
never  likely  to  become  Christians  at  all.  Or,  if  we  would 
not,  it  is  because  to  the  more  carnal  temper  of  our  hearts, 
the  objections  would  outweigh.  And  then,  if  we  do  seem 
to  consent,  it  is  because  what  is  to  be  objected  came  not 
in  view :  and  so  we  should  be  Christians  to  no  puipase. 
Our  contract  with  the  Redeemer  were  void  in  the  mating, 
we  should  only  seem  pleased  with  the  terms  of  Christi- 
anity, because  we  have  not  digested  them  in  ouz  thougfita 
So  our  act  undoes  itself  in  the  very  doing.  It  carries  an 
implicit,  virtual  repentance  in  it,  of  what  is  done.  "We 
enter  ourselves  Christian^  upon  surprise  or  mistake.  And 
if  we  had  considered  what  we  are.  consequently,  to  do. 
what  to  forbear,  what  to  forero,  what  to  endure,  would 
not  have  done  iL  And  therefore  when  we  do  come  dis- 
tinctly to  i^rehend  all  this,  are  like  actually  to  repent  and 
revolt.  As  they,  John  vi.  who,  while  they  xmderstood  not 
what  it  was  to  lie  a  Christian,  seemed  very  forward  Ibllov- 
ers  of  Christ.  But  when  they  did  more  fully  understand 
it,  upoA  his  telling  them  plamly,  went  back  and  walked 
no  more  with  him.  And  he  lets  them  go;  q.  d.  "Mend 
yourselves  if  you  can ;  see  where  yon  can  get  a  better 
master." 

3.  With  a  detenntnate  judgment,  at  len|;th,  that  this 
ought  to  be  done.  There  are  two  extremes  in  ttiis  matter. 
Some  will  not  consider  at  idl,  and 'so  not  do  this  thing; 
and  some  will  consider  always,  and  so  never  do  it.  Stand, 
Shall  n  Shall  n  Half  between  two  opinions.  These 
are  both  of  them  very  vicious  and  fkulty  extremes  in  re- 
ference to  the  management  even  of  secular  affiurs,  both  of 
them  contrary  to 'that  prudence  which  should  gorem  our 
actions,  t.  e.  when  men  will  never  consider  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  and  so  neglect  their  most  important  con- 
cernments ;  or,  when  they  will  never  have  done  c<msider- 
ing,  which  is  the  same  tning,  as  if  they  had  never  taken 
up  any  thought  of  the  matter  at  alL  Indeed,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  'tis  a  reproach  to  the  blessed  God  to  consider 
longer,  than  till  we  have  well  digested  the  state  of  die  case. 
As  if  it  were  difficult  to  determine  the  matter  between 
him  and  the  devil,  which  were  the  better  or  more  rightfid 
Lord !  We  must  at  last  be  at  apoint,  and  eome  to  a  judi- 
cious determination  of  the  question,  as  those  sincere^ 
resolved  Christians  had  done,  (John  vi.  08,  <S9.)  who  also 
express  the  reasons  that  had  (before  that  time  no  doubt) 
determined  them:  " Lord,  whither  shall  we  got  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe,  and  are 
sure,  that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.*" 

4.  With  liberty  of  spirit,  having  thrown  off  all  former 
bonds,  and  quite  disengaged  ourselves  fiom  other  mas> 
ters.  As  they  speak,  Isa.  XKvi.  13.  "  Other  lords  besides 
thee  have  had  dominion  over  us.  but  by  thee  only  will  we 
make  mention  of  thy  name."  For  our  Saviour  expressly 
tells,  "No  man  can  serve  two  masters,"  Matt.  vi.  91 
When  those  DeditUii,  the  people  of  Collatia,r  were  about 
the  business  of  capitulating  in  order  to  the  surrender  of 
themselves,  the  question  put,  on  the  Romans'  part,  was, 
Estne  pcpulm  CoUoH'Mts  in  sua  potestaU—Are  the  Cd- 
laHne  people  in  their  own  power  7  Wherein  satisfaction 
being  given,  the  matter  is  concluded.  In  the  present 
case  of  yielding  ourselves  to  God,  the  questicm  cannot 
be  concerning  any  previous  tie  in  the  point  of  right,  or 
that  could  urge  conscience.  There  cannot  be  so  much  as 
a  plausible  pretender  against  him.  But  there  must  be  a 
liberty,  in  opposition  to  pre-engaged  inclinations  and  auc- 
tions. And  this  must  oe  the  sense  of  the  sincere  soul, 
entreating  the  matter  of  its  self-svrrender,  and  dedication, 
with  the  great  God,  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  question,  An 
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tiioa  uder  no  former  eontniy  bonds  1**  *<  Lonl;lam«idBr 
none,  I  know,  thai  ought  to  bind  me,  or  that  jwtly  can. 
against  thv  former  sovereign  rieht.  I  had  indeed  simerea 
outer  bonds  to  take  place  in  my  heart,  and  the  affiictioiis  of 
my  sonl,  bat  they  were  bonds  of  iniquity,  which  I  scrapie 
not  to  break,  and  repent  that  ever  I  made.  I  took  myself 
indeed  to  be  my  own,  and  hare  liyed  to  myself,  only 
pleased  and  served  and  sooght  myself  as  if  I  were  created 
and  bom  for  no  other  purpose,  and  if  the  sense  of  my  heart 
had  been  pat  into  words,  there  was  insolence  enough  to 
have  conceived  such  as  these;  not  my  tongue  only,  but  my 
whole  man,  body  and  soul,  all  my  pNurts  and  powers,  my 
estate  and  name,  and  strength,  and  time,  are  all  mv  owii ; 
who  is  Lord  over  mel  And  while  I  pleased  self  with 
such  an  imagined  liberty  and  self-dominion,  no  idol  was 
too  despicaMe  to  comnund  my  homage.  I  hare  done 
worse  than  prostrated  my  body  to  a  stock,  mj  soul  hath 
humbled  itself,  and  boweid  down  to  a  clod  or  clay.  My 
thoughts  and  desires,  and  hopes  and  joys,  nave  all  stooped 
to  so  mean  trifles,  as  wealth,  or  ease,  or  pleasure,  or  &me, 
all  bctt  so  many  fragments  of  earth,  or  (unless  consistent) 
vapoors  sprung  from  it.'  And  whereas  this  world  is  no- 
Jung  else  but  a  bundle  of  lusts,  none  of  them'  was  too 
aase  to  rule  me.  And  while  I  thought  myself  at  liberty,  I 
oave  been  a  servant  to  corruption.  Sut  now.  Lord,  I  have 
through  thy  mercy  learned  to  abandon  and  abhor  mvself. 
Thv  grace  appearii^.  hath  taught  me  to  deny^  ungoduness 
ana  worldly  lusts.  Tnou  hast  overcome ;  enioy  thine  own 
conquest.  I  am  grieved  for  it,  and  repent  itom  my  soul 
diat  erer  I  did  put  thee  to  contend  for  and  conquer  thine 
own."  And  so  doth  this  self-dedication  ^arry  in  it  repent- 
ance from  dead  works,  and  towards  God.  ' 

5.  With  a  plenary  foil  bent  of  heart  and  will.  As  that, 
"  I  have  sworn,  and  will  perform,  that  I  will  keep  thy 
righteous  judgments,"  Psal.  cxix.  106.  Or  that,  "  I  have 
inclined  my  heart  to  keep  thy  statutes  always  unto  the 
end,"  V,  113.  And  herein  doth  this  telf-dedicaUen  more 
principally  consist,  tnz,  in  a  resolred  willingness  to  yield 
myself,  as  God's  own  property,  to  be  for  him  and  not  for 
another.  Which  resolredness  of  will,  though  it  may  in 
several  respects  admit  of  several  names,  or  be  clothed  with 
distinct  notions,  is  but  one  and  the  same  substantial  act.  It 
may  be  called,  in  respect  of  the  compeiUun^  which  there 
was  in  the  case,  choice :  or  in  respect  of  the  propostd  made 
tc  me  of  such  a.tking  to  be  done,  catueni,  But  these  are', 
abstracting  from  these  references,  the  same  oeL  which,  in 
itself  considered,  is  only  a  resolute  voliticm.  "  I  will  be 
the  Lord's."  Which  resolution,  if  one  do  (whether  men- 
tally or  vocally)  direct  to  God  or  Chrisf,  then  it  puts  on 
the  nature  of  a  tow  ;  and  so  is  fitly  called  deroting  one's 
self. 

It  carries  in  it,  as  a  thing  supposed,  the  implanted  di- 
vine life  and  nature,  wherd)^  we  are  truly  said  to  ffetewt 
ourselves  living  sacrifices^  as  m  the  text,  or  as  it  is  expressed 
in  that  other  place,  chap.  vi.  13.  *'  To  yield  ourselves  to 
Gkd,  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead ;  (as  v.  \l,) 
alive  to  God  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  Which  life 
is  not  to  be  understood  simply,  but  in  a  certain  respect 
For  before,  we  were  not  dead  simply,  we  were  not  dead, 
disinclined,  or  disafiected  to  every  thing,  but  peculiarly 
towards  God  and  his  Christ  That  wa^  we  were  without 
any  inclination,  motion,  tendency,  or  disposition.  And  so 
were  dead  qwad  hocr^iu  to  this  tkimg,  or  in  this  respect ; 
were  alienated  from  the  life  oif  God.  Now  we  come  to  live 
this  life,  and  are  made  by  his  grace  to  incline  and  move 
towards  him,  of  our  own  accord.  Dead  things  (or  desti- 
tute of  life)  may  be  moved  by  another,  are  capable  of  be- 
ing moved  violently,  without  or  against  inclination,  hither 
or  thither.  But  a  living  creature  can  spontaneously  move 
itself,  as  of  its  own  accord  it  inclines. 

And  whereas  there  are  two  more  noble  principles,  that 
belong  to  this  divine  life  and  nature,  faith  and  love ;  (a 
n*eat  and  noted  pair,  as  mav  be  seen  in  divers  places  of 
the  New  Testaments  these  have  both  an  in^rediency  into 
this  self-dedication.  The  nature  of  each  of  tnem  runs  into 
it,  and  may  be  perceived  in  it  And  it  is  hereupon  a 
niized  act,  partaking  an  influence  and  tincture,  as  it  were, 
from  the  one  and  the  other  of  them. 

Faith  respects  the  promises  of  God,  and  what  we  are 
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thereupon  to  erpect from  him.  Andvoocr  dedicating  oui^ 
stives  to  God,  is  a  self-committing.  We  give  up  ourselves 
ta  him  as  a  trust,  as  the  apostle's  emphatical  expression 
intimates,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  he  will  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto 
him,"  irafNUMToOikirv  fi»— my  jNMon  ci  pledge^  mjfidei  comr 
siUMim  against  that  day.*  The  soul  flies  to  Goid  as  in  a 
distress,  not  knowing  to  be  safe  another  way.  As  once  a 
people,  not  able  to  obtain  tutelage  on  other  terms,  surren- 
dered themselves  to  them  whose  help  they  sought,  with 
some  such  expression,  /K  nifn  nostroSf  saitem  vestros^If  not 
as  owrSf  yet  ai  least  as  your  own,  saye,  protect,  and  defend 
us.  Nor,  in  our  surrendering  ourselves  to  God,  is  this  any 
way  unsuitable  either  to  us  or  to  him.  Not  to  us:  for  we 
are  really  distressed,  ready  to  perish ;  'tis  agreeable  to  the 
state  of  our  case.  Not  to  him;  for  it  is  glorious  to  him^ 
a  thinff  worthy  of  God  to  be  a  refoge  and  sanctuarv  to 
perishmg  sou)s;  and  is  thereupon  a  pleasant  thing,  a  God- 
like pleasure,  suitable  to  a  self-sufficient  andall-suificient 
Being,  who  nath  enough  for  Himself  and  for  all  others, 
whom  he  shall  have  taught  not  to  despise  the  riches  of  his 
goodness.  He  "  taketh  pleasui:e  in  them  that  fear  him, 
and  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy,"  Psal.  cxlvii.  11.  He 
waits  that  he  may  be  mcious,  and  is  exalted  in  showing 
mercy,  Isa.  xxx.  18.  He  lifts  tip  himself  when  he  does  it, 
and  waits  that  he  may ;  expects  the  opportunity,  seeks  out 
meet  and  suitable  objects,  (as  with  thirst  and  appetite,  an 
enterprising,  valiant  man  is  wont  to  do  encounters,  for 
none  were  ever  so  intent  to  destroy,  as  he  is  to  save^)  yea, 
makes  them,  prepares  them  for  his  purpose.  Which  he 
doth  not,  and  needs  not  do,  in  point  of  misery,  so  they  can 
enough  prepare  themselves ;  but  in  point  of  humiUty,  sense 
of  their  necessity  and  unworthiness,  great  need,  and  no 
desert,  nor  disposition  to  supplicate.  These  are  needM 
preparations,  make  it  decorous  and  comely  to  him  to  show 
mercy.  A  God  is  U>  be  sought,  with  humble,  picstrate 
veneration.  And  such  an  opportunity  he  waits  for.  'Tis 
not  fit  for  him,  not  great,  not  majestic,  to  throw  away  his 
mercies  upon  insolent  and  insensible  wretches :  for,  as 
there  it  foUows,  he  is  the  God.  of  judgment,  a  most  accu- 
rate, judicious  wisdom  and  prudence  conducts  and  guides 
all  the  emanations  of  his  flowing  goodness.  The  part  ot 
which  wisdom  and  judgment  is  to  nick  the  opportunity,  to 
mke  the  fit  season  when  mercv  will  be  most  fitly  placed, 
best  attain  its  end,  relish  best,  be  most  acceptable  to  them 
that  shall  receive  it,  and  honourable  to  him  that  .shows  it. 
And  therefore  (as  is  added)  "  Messed  are  they  that  wait 
for  him,"  that  labour  to  be  m  a.  posture  to  meet  him  on  his 
own  terms  and  in  lus  own  way. 

Let  sach  as  have  a  mind  to  sori^ender  and  yield  them- 
selves to  him  consider  this.  Apprehend  you  have  undone 
yourselves,  and  are  lost  Fall  before  nim.  Lie  at  the 
foot-stool  of  the  mercy-seat  Willingly  put  your  mouths 
in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope.  And  there  is  hope. 
He  seeks  after  vou,  and  will  not  reject  what  he  seeks;  ne 
only  waited  to  bring  you  to  this.  'Tis  now  a  fit  time  for 
him,  and  a  good  time  for  you.  And  you  may  now,  in  re- 
signing, intrust  yourselves  also  to  him ;  for  his  express 
promise  is  your  sufficient  ground  for  it.  "  I  will  receive 
you,  and  be  a  Father  to  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and 
daufirhters."h  Understand  the  matter  aright ;  your  pre- 
senting and  3rielding  yourselves  to  him  is  not  to  be  a  des- 
perate act  'Tis  not  casting  yourselves  away.  You  are 
not  throwine  yourselves  into  flames,  but  upon  tender 
mercies,  thither  you  may  commit  yourself.  The  thing 
that  is  pleasing  to  him,  and  which  ne  invites  you  to,  (as 
he  invites  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  look  to  him  that 
they  may  be  saved,0  cannot  be  unsafe,  or  unhappy  to 
you. 

Again,  love  hath  a  great  in^ediency  into  this  self-resig- 
nation. And  as  it  hath,  so  it  more  admits  to  be  called 
dedicating,  or  devoting  ourselves.  This  holv,  vneenuous 
principle  respects  more  the  commands  of  God,  as  the  other 
doth  his  promises,  and  eyes  his  interest,  as  the  other  doth 
our  own.  This  dedication  of  ourselves,  as  it  is  influenced 
by  it,  designs  the  doing  all  for  him  we  can,  as  by  the  other 
it  doth  the  receiving  all.  As  by  the  other  we  resign  Our- 
selves to  him  for  safety  and  felicity;  so  we  do  by  this  for 
service  and  duQr  to  our  uttermost    And  an  ardent  lover 
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am  1 1  Top  smaU  a  thing  foi;  him  wm  m  all  love,  and 
vihOi  tjbpQga  he  hatb  it  in  hand  to  transfonyi  awl  torn  me 
into  LoT9  toO)  sack  ns  so  dros^  awl  limiled  a  thing  was 
omble  of  being  mad^  how  ufem  yet,  uid  little,  ia  the 
sqpjea  he  hath  to  work  apon!  An  atom  of  dust!  Not 
combastjhle^  or  apt  to  be  wrought  anon  to  thia  (to  adiyJAe 
and  heavenly  love)  by  any.  but  his  lame.  An4  ihiw  there- 
fore but  a  minute  spark  uom  the  elemenjl  of  love,  that 
must,  however,  thifs  transformed*  tend  towaids  its  own 
origipal  and  native  seat  1  It  shall  now  flame  upward.  Awl 
this  is  all  the  flame,  in  which  it  is  universally  necessary, 
thy  sacrifice  should  ascend ;  which  will  refine  only,  not 
consume  it.  Though,-  that  il;  may  be  offered  uf  in  other 
flames,  is  not  impo^le  ^  nor  will  it  be  mueh  regretted  by 
vou  |[  if  the  case  should  so  require,  nor  shall  be  despised 
by  lum,  if  he  shall  so  state  the  case.  To  give  Uie  body  to 
be  burned,  without  love,  goes  for  nothin^^  *,  but  if,  in  that 
way,  we  were  called  to  oner  up  our  bodies  living  sacrifi- 


ces to  God,  it  would  (in  aa  inferior  sense)  be  an  oi 
of  a  sweetrsmelling  savour,  would  even- perfume  heaven, 
and  diffqse  fhigrant  odours  on  earth :  nor  would  be  grudged 
at  by  that  love  that  4rst  made  our  iXAcXn^i^,  the  tokoU  of 
murselveSj  an  ofiering  to  God  j  and  whose  nroperty  it  is  to 
he  all  thmes,  to  do  all  things,  to  bear  all  things,  to  «idure 
all  things  for  him,  whose  we  wholly  are.  So  that  if  he 
desifipi  any  of  us  to  be  an  &Xo4rattr«>/««  too.  a  10^0^  Imrn^ 
offering,  and  will  have  to  glorify  him  in  tAe  fire,  love  will 
not  retract  its  vow,  but  say,  aAer  our  great  Pattern,  "  Not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done:"  and  as  he.  in  his  peculiar 
case  and  design,  (not  communicable  witn  us,  though  the 
temper  of  spirit  should  be,)  '^Lo,  I  cOme  to  do  thy  will,  O 
God!  A  body  hast  thou  (it  now  appears  for  this  very  pur- 
pose) prepared  for  me."—"  He  loved  us,  and  gave  himself 
for  us.  So  are  we,  from  our  love  of  him,  to  give  ourselves 
for  him,  and  his  use  and  service,  in  whatsoever  kind  he 
shall  appoint  and  prescribe. '  "Every  true  Christian  is,  in 
the  preparation  of  his  mind;  a  martyr;  but  they  are  few 
whom  ne  actually  calls  to  it.  Our  love  is  ordinarily  to 
show  itself  in  our  keeping  his  Commandments ;  and  with 
that  design  we  are  to  present  ourselves  to  him,  as  the  re^ 
solved,  ready  instruments  of  his  service  and  praise :  as 
Eom.  vi.  13.  "  Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instru- 
ments of  unrighteousness  unto  sin ;  but  yield  yourselves 
unto  God  as  those  that  are  alive  fh)m  the  dead,  and  your 
members  as  instruments  of  righteouamess  unto  God." 
Thus  having  been  more  large  upon  what  was  more  essen- 
tial in  this  dedication  of  ourselves,  I  shall  be  briefer  in 
most  of  the  other  things  belonging  to  it. 

6.  It  must  further  be  done  with  a  concomitant  accept- 
ance of  QoA.  His  covenant  (which  is  now  entered)  is 
oAentimes  summed  up,  "  I  wul  be  your  God,  and  you 
shall  be  mv  people :"  and  is  resembled  and  frequently  re- 
presented by  the  nuptial  contract,  in  which  there  is  mu- 
tual giving  and  taking.  We  are  to  resign  and  accept  at 
the  same  time :  to  take  him  to  be  our  God,  when  we  yield 
ourselves  to  be  his. 

7.  With  an  explicit  reverence  to  the  Lord  Christ.  We 
are  to  dedicate  ourselves,  after  the  tenor  of  a  covenant 
whereof  he  is  the  Mediator.  God  doth  not  upon  other 
terms  treat  with  sinners.  You  are  not  to  offer  at  such  a 
thing  as  dedicating  yourselves  to  him,  but  in  the  way  and 

gK>n  the  terms  upon  which  you  are  to  be  accepted.  The 
ivihe  pleasure  is  declared  and  known,  how, great  a  one 
He  must  be  in  all  the  transactions  of  God  with  men ;'  yea. 
and  towards  the  whole  creation,  Eph.  i.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
"  He  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved :  in  whom  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace:  wherein  he  hath 
abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  ana  prudence ;  having 
made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will,  according  to 
his  good  pleasure,  which  he  had  purposed  in  himself; 
that,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fiilness  of  times^  he  might 
gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are 
in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth,  even  in  him."  We 
mast  take  need  how  we  neglect  or  overlook  Him  who  k 
by  Divine  appointment  so  high  in  power,  and  with  whom 
we  have  so  great  a  concern. 

8.  With  deep  humility  and  ahasen^ent  of  oaraelves,  in 
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-coBJmistioii  with  a  ^ 
the  Divine  Majesty.  There  onght  to  be  the  lowliest  self- 
abaaement,  suck  aa  that  good  man  expresses,  Ezra  ix.  6u 
(varied  to  one's  own  case,)  '^  O  my  God,  I  am  ashamed, 
awl  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  thee,  my  God :  for  mine  in- 
iquities are  incr«aaed  over  mine  hmd,  and  my  trespass  ia 
grownup  nnio  the  h^a-^ens."  And  mdeed  this  is  nntii- 
rally  consequent  upon  what  was  last  said,  of  the  rcgatrd 
that  ought  to  be  had  in  this  matter  to  the  Mediator:  lor 
sorely  that  very  oenstikation  is  in  itself  an  humblingthiiig 
to  us;  and  we  cannot  a^ly  oniaelves  to  God  suitably  to 
it,  but  with  a  aelf^abasing  sense  of  our  own  state  and  ease. 
Onr  coming  and  tendering  ourselves  to  God  in  a  Media- 
tor, is  in  itft  very  nature  an  hnmiliation,  and  carries  with 
it  a  tacit  canfessiDa,  that  in  oorselves  we  have  nothing, 
deserve  nothing,  are  nothing,  are  woiae  than  nothing ;  and 
that  only  this  constitntioa  <n  his  could  jostii^  our  oaeiiog 
ourselves  to  him,  wHk  any  hope  of  acceptance ;  or  make 
it  less  than  an  insolent  presumption,  for  sinnen  to  ap- 
proach him,  and  expect  to  be  received  into  his  presence 
and  service.  It  is  not  for  such  as  we,  to  behave  oorselves 
towards  him  as  if  we  either  had  not  offende<L  or  were  ca- 
pable of  expiating  our  own  offence.  Yea,  and  if  there  had 
Deen  nothing  of  delinanency  in  the  case ;  yet  great  hnmil- 
ity  becomes  such  appucatioas  to  him,  and  that  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  proroundest  reverence  and  veneratioo  of 
him ;  for  our  venr  business  in  this  sdf-deAicaiiom,  is  wor- 
ship, as  the  word  m  the  text  hath  been  noted  to  signify. 
And  it  is  the  first  and  most  principal  part  of  all  the  wor- 
ship'we  owe  to  him,  (as  was  noted  from  3  Cor.  viii.  &) 
fundamental  to  all  the  rest  We  must  have  before  our  e^ 
the  awful  majesty  and  glorious  greamess  of  God;  which 
Scripture  often  speaks  of,  a$  one  notion  oi  his  ioUnoM,  and 
which  we  are  to  have  principal  reference  onto  in  all  the 
solemn  homage  we  pay  to  him;  k  as  sacrifices  are  well  ob- 
served to  have  been  offered  to  him  so  conddered.  And 
therefore,  by  this  consideration,  their  suitableness  to  him 
is  to  be  measured,  as  he  doth  himself  insist,  MaL  i.  14. 
"  Cursed  be  the  deceiver,  which  hath  in  his  flock  a  male, 
and  voweth,  and  sacrificeth  unto  the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing ; 
for  I  am  a  great  King,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  1^ 
name  is  dreadful  ambng  the  heathen." 

9.  With  great  joy  and  gladness  of  heart.  It  ooght  to 
be  accompanied  with  the  highest  ^sts  and  reliues  of 
pleasure,  00th  from  the  apprehensive, congruity  of  the 
thing,  and  the  expectation  we  have  of  acceptance.  The 
thing  itsdf  should  be  pleasant  to  us.  We  are  to  do  it  as 
tasting  our  own  act,  as  they  did,  1  Chron.  xxix.  9.  "  The 
people  rejoiced,  for  that  they  offered  willingly."  Theaelf- 
devoting  person  should  be  able  to  mter  this  as  his  sense, 
"  Glad  am  I,  that  I  am  any  thing,  that  I  have  a  being,  a 
soul,  a  reasondde  intelligent  being,  capable  of  becoming 
a  sacrifice  to  him."  Ana  that  there  is  nope  of  being  ac- 
cepted: how  great  a  joy  is  that!  The  apostle  makes  so 
great  a  thing  of  it,  that  he  speaks  (3  Cor.  v.  8, 9.)  as  if  he 
cared  not  whether  he  was  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body, 
so  he  might  be  accepted.  Nuptials  (that  resemble,  as  hath 
been  said,  this  transaction  between  God  and  the  sool, 
wherein  there  is  mutual  g[iving  and  accepting)  are  wont 
to  be  seasons  of  ^eat  festivity  and  gladness.  The  great 
God  himself  rejoices  in  this  closure,  with  such  a  joy,  (Isa. 
Ixii.  5.  As  a  brid^room  rcjoiceth  over  his  bride,  so  wiU 
thy  God  rejoice  over  thee^  and  shall  not  we  1  How  infi- 
nitely more  amiable  and  delectable  is  the  object  Mtr  choice 
than  his  t  when  im  are  to  rejoice  in  the  supreme  and  most 
perfect  excellency ;  Bs,  in  what  is  clothed  over  (if  he  did 
not  super-induce  another  clothing)  with  most  ksathsoone 
deformity. 

10.  With  an  ingenuous  candour  and  simplicity,  with 
that  sincerity  which  is  to  be  as  the  salt  of  our  sacrifice: 
(Mark  ix.)  without  latent  reserves,  or  a  hidden  meaning, 
disagreeing  to  his ;  which  were  both  unjust  and  vain.  Un- 
just; for  we  may  not  deceive  any.  And  vain;  for  we 
cannot  deceive  him.  The  case  admits  not  of  restrictions, 
it  must  be  done  absolutelv,  without  any  limitation  or  re- 
aarve.  You  have  heard  this  self-dedicaUon  is,  in  pan,  an 
act  of  love.  And  what  limit  can  be  set  to  a  love,  whose 
object  is  infinite  1  A  natural  limit,  'tis  true,  as  it  is  the 
love  of  a  creature,  it  cannot  but  have;  but  a  choaen  amm 
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it  ooght  never  to  ]|»v«i  «8  if  we  had  SoTed  enouch.  Ton 
know  what  kind  of  love  is  (and  cannot  but  be)  ane  to  the 
all-comprehendinff  God.  With  all  thy  heart,  aool,  mind, 
and  might,  &c.  So  without  exception,  that  Maimonidee,* 
reciting  those  words,  adds,  eHamd  ioUai  awmam  tmm. 
The  stream  of  thy  love  to  hun  most  not  be  diverted,  or 
alter  cooxse,  Humgh  ke  wmUd  take  aiwa/tf  tky  very  ^i/e,  or 

11.  With  the  concomitant  surrender  to  him  of  all  that 
we  have.  For  they  that,  by  their  .own  act  and  acknow- 
.edgment,  are  not  themselves  their  own,  bat  devoted,  must 
also  acknowledffe  they  are  owners  of  nothing  else.  In 
that  mentioned  form  of  surrender  in  Livy,  whoi  Egerius, 
on  the  Roman's  part,  had  inquired,™  Are  yatt  the  aanha^ 
sadors  stiU  hy  the  peepU  of  CoUaUa  thai  you  may  yield  tM 
yourselves  atCd  the  CMaiine  people  ?  and  it  was  answered, 
We  are  s  and  it  was  again  (bsked.  Are  the  CoUaUne  people 
in  their  power  7  and  answered,  They  ofv ;  it  is  further  m- 
quired,  Do  you  deliver  vp  y^ursehe^  the  people  of  CoUatia^ 
your  ^ity,  your  fields,  your  loater,  your  bounds^  your  temples^ 
yow  utensils^  all  things  thait  are  yours^  b^  divine  and  hu- 
man^ inU  miaUf  and  the  people  of  BonWi  paver  ?  They  say, 
We  deliver  up  all,  •  And  he  answers,  So  I  receive  yau» 
So  do  thev  who  deliver  up  themselves  to  Ood.  much  more, 
all  that  they  called  theirs.  Qod  indeed  is  the  only  Pro- 
prietor, men  are  but  usufructuaries.  They  have  the  use 
of  what  his  providence  allots  them;  He  reserves  to  him- 
self the  property ;  and  limits  the  use  so  far,  as  that  all  are 
to  be  accountable  to  hun  for  all  they  possess :  and  are  to 
lue  nothing  they  have,  but  as  under  him  and  for  him,  as 
also  they  are  to  do  theinselves.  Therefore  as  they  are  re- 
quired to  "  glorify  him  with  their  bodies  and  spirits,  which 
are  his,'^  so  they  are  to  '*  honour  him  with  their  substance," 
upon  the  same  reason.  But  few  efiectually  apprehend  his 
right  in  their  persons ;  which  as  we  are  therefore  to  re- 
cognise in  this  dedication  of  ourselves  to  him,  so  we  are, 
in  a  like  general  sense,  to  devote  to  him  all  that  we  enjoy 
in  the  world.  That  is,  as  all  are  not  to  devote  themselves 
specially  to  serve  him  in  a  sacred  office,  but  all  are  obliged 
to  devote  themselves  to  his  service  in  the  general ;  so  though 
all  are  not  required  to  devote  their  estates  to  this  or  that 
particular  pious  use,  they  are  obliged  to  use  them  wholly 
for  his  glory  in  the  general,  and  for  the  service  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  world.  We  are  obliged  neither  to  prithhold 
from  him,  nor  mispend,  these  his  mercies ;  but  must  "  live 
righteously."  fwherein  charity  is  comprehended,)  "sober- 
ly, and  godly^'  in  it;  decline  no  ppportunities  that  shall 
occur  to  us  (within  the  compass  of  our  own  q>here  and 
station)  of  doing  him  (though  neyer  so  costl]^  and  hazard- 
ous) service;  must  forsake  all  and  follow  faiim,  when  our 
duty,  and  our  ccmtinued  possessions  of  this  world's  goods, 
come  to  be  inconsistent ;  must  submit  patiently  to  our  lot, 
when  that  falls  out  to  be  our  case,  or  to  any  providence  by 
which  we  are  bereaved  of  our  worldlv  comforts,  with  that 
tenxper  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  cheerfully  to  say, "  The  Lord 
liath  given,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord." 

It  is  indeed  the  greatest  ahsnrdity  imaginable,  that  they 
who  are  not  masters  of  themselves,  should  think  it  per- 
mitted them,  to  use  what  comes  to  their  hands,  as  tney 
list ;  for  the  service  of  their  own  lusts,  and  the  gratifjring 
of  a  rebel  flesh,  that  hath  rejected  the  government  of  their 
own  reason,  and  of  all  divine  laws  at  once ;  or  that  ha  who 
hath  so  absolute  a  right  in  them,  should  not  have  that 
right  in  what  he  hath  committed  to  them,  as  to  prescribe 
rales  to  them,  by  which  to  use  and  employ  it.  At  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  sense,  wherein  we  make  a  de- 
dirioo  of  ourselves,  we  do  the  same  thing  as  to  all  that  we 
have.  Even  according  to  common,  human  estimate,  ao- 
oording  to  what  interest  men  have  in  othen,  or  power 
over  them,  they  have  a  correspondent  interest  in  what  they 
possess.    They  that  absohUely  smrrender  themselves  to  the 

Sower  c^  anouier,  leave  not  themselves  capable  of  proper^ 
ominion  as  to  any  thing.  Therefore  says  the  civil  law, 
^on  licet  deditUiis  testamenta  facere.  They  were  so  tmder 
several  notions,  it  is  true ;  but  they  that  were  strictly  so, 
Mesd  not  power  to  make  a  will^  as  having  nothing  to  dispose 
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of.    NomanhasiieeftainlirapQvertoiL. 

(and  when  diey  surrender  themselves  l^ 

and  deed  to  €K)d.  they  acknowledge  so  much)  otherwise 
than  as  Divine  nues  direct  or  permit.  They  have  a  right 
in  what  is  duly  theirs,  against  the  oounter-chdm  of  man, 
but  none,  sure,  against  the  claim  and  all-disposing  power 
oC  God,  whether  si^podfled  by  his  law  or  by  his  providence. 
Therefore  with  the  temper  of  mind  should  tlus  self-deii' 
ciUion  be  made :  *'  Lord,  I  here  lay  myself  and  all  Uiat 
belongs  to  me,  most  entirely  at  thy  feet  All  things  are 
of  thee :"  (as  ^ley  are  brougnt  in  saying,  who  make  that 
willing,  jovlul  onetring,  1  Chron.  xzix.)  "  WhM  I  have 
in  the  world  is  more  thine  than  mine.  I  desire  neither 
to  use  nor  possess  any  thing,  but  by  thy  leave  and  for  thy 
sake." 

19.  With  befitting  eircnmstantial  solemnity)  i.  e.  it 
ought  to  be  direct,  express,  and  explicit ;  not  to  be  hud- 
dled up  in  tadt,  mute  mtimations  only.  We  should  not 
ccfitent  ourselves  that  it  be  no  more  than  implied,  in  what 
we  do  otherwise,  and  run  on  with  it  as  a  thing  Uiat  must 
be  sqpposed,  and  taken  for  granted,  never  actually  per* 
formea  and  done.  It  is  very  true  indeed,  that  a  contmued, 
uniform  course  and  series  <^  agreeable  actions,  a  holy  life 
and  practice,  carries  a  great  deal  more  of  signiflcancy  with 
it,  than  only  having  once  said,  without  this  cojuepHs  verHs, 
"  Lord,  I  will  be  thine."  Practice,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad,  more  fully  speaks  our  sense,  and  expresses  our  hearts, 
than  bare  words  spoken  at  some  particular  time,  can  do, 
for  they  at  the  most  speak  but  our  present  sense  at  that 
time,  apd  perhaps  do  not  always  that ;  but  a  course  of 
practice  shows  tne  habitual  posture  and  steady  bent  of  our 
spiritsw  Nor  do  I  think  that  a  formal,  e3q>licit  transaction^ 
in  this  matter,  whether  vocal  or  mental^  with  circumstan- 
tial solemnity,  is  essential  to  a  man's  being  a  Christiao,  or 
a  holy  man..  A  fixed  inclination  and  bent  of  h^att  towards 
Oodj  followed  (as  it  will  be)  with  a  course  of  prajctice  be- 
coming them  that  are  his,  will  no  doubt  conclude  a  man's 
state  to  be  safe  and  good  God-ward;  as  one  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  the  devil's  servant  all  his  days,  without 
having  made  a  formal  covenant  with  him.  But  yet,  though 
so  explicit  and  solemn  a  transaction  of  this  matter  be  not 
essential  to  our  Christianity,  (as  what  is  said  to  belcng 
only  to  the  solemnity  of  any  mng^  Is  therein  implied  not 
tote  of  the  essence  of  it,) .yet  it  may  be  a  great  duty  for 
all  that,  and  I  doubt  it  not  to  be  so. 

And  it  may  here  be  worth  the  while,  to  insist  a  little ; 
that  if  this  indeed  be  a  dn^r,  it  may  obtain  more  in  our 
practice,  than  perhaps  it  doth.  Some,  through  mere  inad- 
vertency, may  not  have  considered  it ;  others,  that  have, 
may  possibly  think  it  less  needftil,  because  they  reckon  it 
was  formerly  done  for  them.  They  were  born  of  Christian 
parents,  who  dedicated  them  toGkxl  from  their  birth ;  and 
they  were,  with  solemnity,  prteented  to  him  in  their  bap- 
tism. What,  need  we  then  do  over  again  a  thinv  already 
done  1  Let  us  reason  this  matter  therefore  awhile,  and 
consider  whether,  notwithstanding  any  su^h  allegation, 
our  personal  dedicating  ourselves  to  God  in  Christ  be  not 
still  reasonable  and  necessary  to  be  uerformed  by  otprselves 
also,  as  our  own  solemn  act  and  deed  1  It  were  indeed 
much  to  be  wished  that  our  baptismal  dedication  to -God 
were  more  minded  and  thought  on  than  it  commonly  is; 
when  with  such  sacred  soleknnity  we  were  devoted  to  the 
triune  Deity,  and  those  great  and  awful  names  were  named 
upon  us,  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  name  of  the  Son,  and 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Baptisms  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  too  often  in  the  Christian  world  turned  into  a  mere 
pageantry,  and  the  matter  scarce  ever  thought  on  more, 
when  the  show  is  over ;  and  very  probably  because  this 
^eat  succedaneous  duty  is  so  unpractised  among  Christ 
lans. 

And/rs^,  let  it  be  considered.  Are  there  no  like  cases  % 
Do  we  not  know,  that  though  all  the  infants  in  a  kingdom 
are  bom  subjects,  yet  when  they  arrive  to  a  certain  age 
they  are  obliged,  being  called;  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  each  one  to  come  under  personal  obligation  to 
their  prince  1  And  do  we  owe  less  to  the  God  that  made 
Us,  and  the  Lord  that  bought  tis  with  his  blood  7 
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AgaiA«  Thooffh  all  the  sons  of  Israelites  were  in  their 
infancy  aedicatra  to  God  by  the  then  appointed  rite  for  that 
purpose,  yet  how-frequent  were  their  solemn,  personal  te- 
cognitions  of  his  covenant ;  their  avouching  themsaliices  to 
be  his  people,  as  he  also  avouched  himself  to  be  their 
God :  wbicn  we  see  Deut.  zxvi.  and  in  many  otl^er  places. 
It  is  remote  from  me  to  intend  the  pressing  of  a  covenant 
that  contains  any  disputable  or  doubtful  matters,  or  any 
other  than  the  substance  of  our  baptismal  covenant  itseli, 
consisting  of  the  known  essentials  of  our  Christianity,  all 
summed  up  in  taking  God  in  Christ  for  our  God,  and  re- 
signing ourselves  to  him  to  be  inviolably  his :  ^o  more  is 
meant  than  that  this  may  be  done  as  our  own  reasonable 
service  and  worship;  as  our  intelligent,  deliberate,  judi- 
cious act  and  choice. 

And  consider  further,  to  this  purpose,  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  thing  itself,  compared  with  the  lesser  con- 
cernments wherein  we  use  to  deal  most  explicitly.  Is  it 
fit  that  a  man's  religion  should  be  less  the  matter  of  his 
solemn  choice,  than  his  inferior  concerns  'i  that  when  he 
chooses  his  dwelling,  his  calling,  Ids  servant,  or  master, 
he  should  seem  thrown  uipon  his  God  and  his  religion  by 
chance  1  and  that  least  snould  appear  of  caution,  care, 
and  punctual  dealing,  in  our  very  greatest  concernment  1 
How  gnat  a  day  in  a  man's  life  doth  he  count  his  mar- 
riage-da;^ 1  How  accurate  are  men  wont  to  be,  in  all  the 
preparations  and  previous  settlements  that  are  to  be  made 
m  order  to  it  I  And  since  the  great  God  is  pleased  to  be 
so  very  particular  with  us,  in  proposing  the  model  and 
contents  of  his  covenant,  the  promises  and  precepts  which 
make  his  part  and  ours  in  it ;  how  attentive  should  "we  he 
td  his  proposals,  and  how  express  in  our  consent !  espe- 
cially, when  we  consider  his  admirable  eondescension  in 
it,  that  he  is  pleased  (and  disdains  not)  to  capitulate  with 
the  work  of  nis  hands,  to  article  with  dust  and  ashes. 
Is  it  reasonable  we  shoidd  be  slight  and  superficial  in  a 
treaty  with  that  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  or  scarce 
ever  purposely  apply  and  set  ourselves  to  mind  him  in 

Moreover,  it  is  y4mr  own  concernment,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  transacted  by  vowrsdf.  So  far  as  there  islony 
equity  in  that  rule,  Quod  tangU  omnes  debet  ab  ommbus 
tractari^Whai  concerns  aU  should  be  transaeied  by  aU^  it 
resolves  into  this,  and  supposes  it,  Q^od  tangU  meipsum 
debet  tractari  a  nHpso--'I^  which  concerns  myself  Mould 
be  transacted  by  myself. 

Again,  your  bemg  devoted  by  parents,  no  more  excuses 
from  solemn,  personal,  self-devoting,  than  their  doing  other 
acts  of  religion  for  you,  excuses  you  from  domg  them  for 
yourselves.  They  have  prayed  for  you ;  are  you  therefore 
never  to  pray  for  yourselves  1  They  have  lamented  your 
sin ;  are  yon  never  therefore  to  lament  your  own  7 

Further,  Scripture  warns  us  not  to  lay  too  much  stress 
npon  parental  privilege,  or  place  too  much  confidence  in 
it,  which  it  supposes  men  over  apt  to  do.  Matt.  iii.  7,  8, 9. 
Abraham's  seea  may  be  a  generation  of  vipers.  John  viii. 
37,  44.  I  know  yon  are  Abraham's  seed,  yet  he  finds 
them  another  father. 

Consider,  moreover,  the  renewing  work  of  God's  grace 
and  Spirit  upon  souls,  consists  in  sanctifying  their  natural 
faculties,  their  understandings,  consciences,  wills,  afiec- 
tions.  And  what  are  these  sanctified  for,  but  to  be  used 
and  e:  ercised  7  And  to  what  more  noble  purpose  1  If  there 
be  that  holy  impress  upon  the  soul,  that  inclines  all  the 
powers  of  it  God- ward,  what  serves  it  for,  but  to  prompt 
and  lead  it  on  to  the  correspondent  acts'?  to  apprehend 
and  eye  God,  to  admit  a  conviction  of  duty,  and^  particu- 
larly, how  I  owe  mvself  to  him;  to  choose,  love,  fear,  an4 
serve  him;  and  what  doth  all  this  import  less,  than  an 
entire  self-resignation  to  him'?  So  that  the  genuine  ten- 
dency of  the  noly  new  nature  is  in  nothing  so  directly 
answered  and  satisfied  as  in  this.  And  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  faculties  of  our  reasonable  souls  have  a 
natural  improvement  and  perfection,  as  well  as  a  gracious. 
And  for  their  highest  and  noblest  acts, 'tis  fit  they  should 
be  used  in  their  highast  perfection.  'Tis  possible,  that  in 
the  children  of  religious  parents,  there  may  be  some  pious 
inclinationsl)etime8 ;  and  the  sooner  they  thereupon  choose 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  the  better,  t.  e.  if  yon  compare 
■  (M.  Us.  Jmid.  olJofanfr.n. 


doing  it  and  not  doing  it,  tis  better  done,  than  not  dcxne. 
But  because  this  is  auiing  that  cannot  be  too  often  done, 
nor  too  well :  the  more  mature  your  nnderstandmg  is,  the 
better  it  will  be  done,  the  grace  of  God  concurring.  Our 
Lord  himself  increased  in  wisdom,  &c. 

Moreover,  let  it  be  seriously  thought  on  (what  'tis 
dreadfiil  to  tnink)  the  occasion  von  should  give,  if  yoa  de- 
cline this  Burrenderine  yourselves,  to  have  your  negled 
taken  for  a  refuadl.  ^Tis  impossible,  when  you  once  un- 
derstand the  case,  you  can  b(  in  an  indifferency  about  it. 
You  must  either  take,  or  leave. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  but  personal  self-devoting,  one 
way  or  other,  (more  or  less  solemn,)  is  most  neces»TT  to 
the  continuing  serious  Christianity  in  the  world.  With- 
out it,  our  religion  were  but  res  lumu  ataiis-^tke  business 
of  an  age:  for  how  unlikely  were  it,  and  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, thsa  a  man  should  seriously  devote  his  child  to  Grod, 
that  never  devoted  himself?  And  if  that  were  done  never 
so  seriously,  must  one  be  a  Christian  always,  only  by  the 
Christianity  of  another,  not  his  own  7  Some  way  or  other 
then,  a  man  must  devote  himself  to  God  in  Chnst,  or  be, 
at  length,  no  Christian.  And  since  he  must,  the  nature  of 
the  thmg  speaks,  that  the  more  solemn  and  express  it  is^ 
the  better,  and  more  suitable  to  a  transaction  with  so  ^reat. 
a  Majesty. 

And  hath  not  common  reason  taught  the  world  to  fix  a 
transituSf  and  settle  stme  time  or  other ^  wherein  persons 
should  have  been  reckoned  to  have  past  out  of  their  state 
of  infancy  or  minority,  into  the  state  of  manhood  or  an 
adult  state ;  wherein,  though  before  they  could  not  legally 
transact  afBdra  for  themselves,  yet  afterwards  theyoonldt 
This  time,  by  the  constitutions  of  several  naticais,  and  for 
several  purposes,  hath  been  diversely  fixed.  But  they 
were  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  children  always.  Some 
time  they  come  to  write  man.  Is  it  reasonable  one  shoold 
be  a  child,  and  a  minor  in  the  things  of  God  and  religion, 
all  his  days'?  always  in  nonage  1  Some  time  they  most 
be  men  in  understanding,  (1  Cor.  xiv.  90.)  and  have  their 
senses  ej^ercised  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  Heb. 
V.  14. 

Yea,  and  there  is  fiir  greater  reason  we  should  neisoaia]- 
ly  and  solemnly  transact  this  great  afiair  with  God,  than 
any  cbncem  we  have  with  men.  For,  among  men  wc 
may  have  a  Tight  by  natural  descent,  or  by  valoalde  coBsi- 
derations,  to  what  we  enjoy,  which  may  be  clear  and  little 
liable  to  question :  fh>m  Grod  we  have  no  rij;ht,  but  by  his 
favour  and  vouchsafement.  You  are  his  children,  if  ever 
yon  come  to  be  so,  but  by  adoption.  And  human  adop- 
tion has  been  wont  to  be  completed  by  a  solemnity ;  the 
person  to  adopt,  being  publiclv  asked  (in  that  sort  of 
adoption  which  was  also  called  arrogation)  nlr%m  etan 
quern  adoptatwms  esset^  jusiium  sibi  JUium  esse  vettet  wkt- 
ther  he  would  have  this  person  to  be  as  his  own  very  s^n  ? 
And  again ;  tile  qui  adoptabaiwr-^vlrvM  id  fieri  paUrtHmr^^ 
he  that  was  to  be  adopted,  whether  he  was  contented  U  skmUd 
beso?^  I 

Nor  again  is  there  that  disinclination  towards  men,  as 
towards  God,  or  that  proneness  to  revolt  from  settled 
agreements,  wiUi  the  one,  as  with  the  other.  Whereas 
love  sums  up  all  the  duty  of  both  the  tables:  or  "whi^ 
we  owe  both  to  God  and  man ;  it  is  evident  that,  in  our 
present  lapsed  state,  our  love  to  Qod  is  more  impaired, 
than  to  man.  Indeed  this  laUer  seems  only  diminished, 
the  other  is  destroyed,  and  hath,  .b^  nature,  no  place  in  izs; 
grace  only  restores  it.  -  Where  it  is  in  some  measure  re- 
stored, we  find  it  more  diflicult  to  exercise  love  towards 
God,  than  man ;  which  the  apostle's  reasoning  implies, 
"  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  ^een,  how 
oai^  hb  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?*'»  Who  sees 
not  that  sensuality  hath  buried  the  rational  world !  YTiire- 
generate  man  is  said  to  be  in  the  flesh,  not  as  beinr  oohr 
lodged  in  it,  as  all  are  alike,  but  governed  by  it,  under  its 
pawer:  as  the  holy  apostle  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.P  To  be  in  the  flesh  is  expoand- 
ed  by  being  and  walking  after  it.«  Hence  men  only  love 
and  savour  the  things  within  this  sensible  sphere.  'They 
that  are  after  the  flesh,  do  only  savour  the  things  of  the 
flesh.  Where  the  regoaerate,  divine  life  is  impiantad,  it 
doth  m4sle  habitare^-u  iU  lodgedf  in  conjunction  with  a 
pRflv.L  qB«nvfii. 
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ftamg  rrnnaining  seBsoal  indiiifttion;  00  that  where  the 
8oal  IS  somewhat  raised  by  it,  out  of  that  mire  and  diit. 
there  is  a  continual  decidencj,  a  proneness  to  relapse,  and 
sink  back  into  it.  Impressions  therefore  of  an  mvisible 
Ruler  and  Lord  (as  of  all  unseen  things)  are  rery  evanid ; 
soon,  in  a  great  degree  worn  off;  especially  where  they 
were  but  in  making,  and  not  yet  thoroughly  inwrought 
into  the  temper  of  the  soul.  Hence  is  that  mstability  in 
the  covenant  of  God.  We  are  not  so  afraid  before,  nor 
ashamed  afterwards,  of  breaking  enffagements  with  nim. 
as  with  men,  whom  we  are  oflen  to  look  in  the  ihce,  and 
converse  with  everjr  day. 

Therefore  there  is  the  more  need  here  of  the  strictest 
ties,  and  most  solemn  obligations,  that  we  can  lay  upon 
ourselves.  How  apprehensive  doth  that  holy,  excellent 
eovemor,  Joshua,'  seem  of  this,  when  he  was  shortly  to 
leave  the  people  under  his  conduct  I  And  what  urgent 
means  doth  he  use.  to  bring  them  to  the  most  express,  so- 
lemn dedication  of  themselves  to  God,  that  was  possible ; 
first  representing  the  reasonableness  and  eqni^  of  the 
thing,  f^om  the  many  endearing  wonders  of  mercy  (as  here 
tike  apostle  beseeches  these  Romans  bj  the  mercies  of  God) 
which  he  recounts  from  the  beglnnmg,  to  the  14th  verse 
of  that  34th  chapter:  then,  thereupon,  exhorting  them  to 
''  fear  the  Lord  and  serve  him  in  sincerity,"  &,  in  that 
14th  verse,  telling  them,  withal,  if  they  should  all  resolve 
otherwise  to  a  man,  what  his  own  resolution  was,  (v.  15.) 
"  And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  %erve  the  Lord,  choose 
you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve ;  whether  the  gods  which 
jour  lathers  served,  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell: 
but  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord :" 
taking  also  their  express  answer,  which  they  give,  v,  16, 
17,  18.  But  fearing  they  did  not  enough  consider  the 
matter,  he,  as  it  were,  puts  them  back  (esteeming  himself 
to  have  gotten  an  advantage  upon  them)  that  they  might 
come  on  again  with  the  more  vigour  and  force.  "Ye  can- 
not serve  the  Lord :  for  he  is  a  holy  God ;  he  is  a  jealou? 
God;  he  will  not  forgive  your  transgressions  nor  your 
sins.  If  you  forsake  the  Lora,  and  serve  strange  gods,  then 
he  will  turn  and  do  you  hurt,  and  consume  you,  after  he 
hath  done  you  good,"  v.  1^,  30.  Hereupon,  according  to 
his  expectation  and  desisn,  they  reinforce  their  vow, 
"Nay,  out  we  will  serve  the  Iiora.'*  And  upon  this,  he 
closes  with  them,  and  takes  fast  hold  of  them,  *' Ye  are 
witnesses"  (saith  he)  "against  yourselves;  that  Ve  have 
chosen  the  Lord  to  serve  him."  And  they  say,  "we  are 
witnesses,"  v.  39.  He  exhorts  them  afresh,  and  they  en- 
gage over  again,  v.  33,  34.  Thus  a  covenant  is  made 
with  them,  v.  35.  After  all  this,  a  record  is  taken  of  the 
whole  transaction ;  His  looked  down,  (v.  36.)  and  a  monu- 
mental stone  set  up,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  great 
transaction.  And  the  good  man  tells  them,  "  Behold,  this 
stone  shall  be  a  witness  onto  us;  for  it  hath  heard  all  the 
words  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  unto  us :  it  shall  there- 
fore be  a  witness  unto  you,  lest  ye  deny  your  Ghxl."  So 
he  dismisses  them,  and  lets  them  go  every  one  to  his  inhe- 
ritance. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  neglected  that,  Isa.  xliv.  5.  (which  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  to  refer  to  the  times  of  the  ffospel)  it  is  so 
expressly  set  down,  "  One  shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's ;  and 
another  shall  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob j  and  an- 
other shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto  the  Lord,  and 
surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel."  In  the  rendering 
of  which  words,  "subscribe  with  the  hand^"  the  versions 
vsury.  Some  read  inscribe  in  tkeirkandSf  the  Lord's  name ; 
counting  it  an  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom,  as  to  ser- 
vants and  soldiers,  that  they  were  to  carry,  stamped  upon 
the  palm  of  their  hands,  the  name  of  their  master  or  sfene- 
ral.  The  S3nriac  read  to  the  same  sense  as  we— Shallgive 
an  hand-writing  to  be  the  Lord's.  That  the  thing  be  done, 
and  with  great  seriousness,  distinctness,  and  solemnity,  is 
no  dodbt  highly  reasonable  and  necessary ;  about  the  piur- 
tieolar  manner  I  prescribe  not. 

Nor  can  I  imagine  what  any  man  can  have  to  object, 
bat  the  backwardness  of  his  own  heart  to  any  intercourse 
or  conversation  with  the  invisible  God :  which  is  but  an 
argument  of  the  miserable  condition  of  depraved  mankind; 
Aone,  that  the  thing  is  not  to  be  done.  For,  that  back- 
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wardness  rnnst  proceed  fhni  some  deeper  rsasdn  iban  that 
God  is  invisible :  a  reason  ^  that  should  not  only  convince, 
but  amaze  us,  and  even  overwhelm  our  souls  in  sorrow 
and  lamentation,  to  think  what  state  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  man  is  brought  into  i  For  is  not  the  devil  invisible  too  1 
And  what  wretch  is  there  so  silly  and  ignorant,  but  can 
by  the  urgency  of  discontent,  envy,  and  an  appetite  of  re- 
venge, find  a  way  to  fall  into  a  league  with  him  1  Is  this, 
that  Gfod  is  less  conversable  with  meni  less  willing  to  be 
found  of  them  that  seek  Him  %  No  surely,  ■  but  that  men 
have  less  mind  and  inclination  to  seek  Him!  And  is 
this  a  posture  and  temper  of  spirit  towards  the  God  that 
made  us,  (the  continual  spring  of  our  life  and  being !)  in 
which  it  is  fit  for  us  to  tolerate  ourselves  1  Shall  not  the 
necessity  of  tlus  thing,  and  of  our  own  case,  (not  capable 
of  remedy  while  we  withhold  ourselves  from  God,)  over- 
come all  the  imagined  difficulty  in  appljring  ourselves  to 
Himl 

Use.  And  upon  the  whole,  if  we  aspree  the  thing  itself 
to  be  necessary,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  out  it  will  appear  to 
be  of  conmion  conceminent  to  us  all :  and  that  every  one 
must  apprehend  itis  necessary  to  me,  and  to  me.  whether 
we  have  done  it  already,  or  not  done  it.  If  we  have  not, 
it  cannot  be  done  too  soon ;  if  we  have,  it  cannot  be  done 
too  often.  And  it  may  now  be  done,  by  private,  silent 
ejaculation,  the  convinced,  persuaded  heart  saying  within 
itself.  "  Lord,  I  consent  to  be  wholly  thine,  I  here  resign 
and  devote  myself  absolutely  and  entirely  to  thee."  None 
of  you  know  what  <may  be  in  the  heart  of  another,  to  this 
purpose,  even  at  this  time.  Why  then  should  not  everj 
one  fear  to  be  the  'only  person  of  those  who  now  hear,  that 
disagrees  to  iti  If  ^ny  finds  his  heart  to  reluctate  and 
draw  back,  'tis  fit  such  a  one  should  consider,  "  I  do  not 
know  but  this  sdf-devoting  disposition  and  resolution  is 
the  common  sense  of  all  the  reai,  even  of  all  that  are  now 
present,  W  mine.*'  And  who  would  not  dread  to  be  the 
only  one  in  an  assembly,  that  shall  refuse  God !  or  refuse 
himself  to  him !  For,  let  such  a  one  think,  "  What  partic- 
ular reason  can  I  have  toexdude  myself  from  such  a  con- 
senting chorus  1  Why  should  I  spoil  the  harmony,  and 
give  a  disagreeing  vote  1  Why  should  any  man  be  more 
willing  to  be  dutiful  and  happy  than  H  to  be  just  to  God, 
or  have  him  good  to  me  1  Why  should  any  one  be  more 
willing  to  be  laved  than  I ;  and  to  make  one  hereafter,  in 
the  glorious,  innumerable,  joyful  assembly  of  devoted  an- 

Sils  and  saints,  that  pay  an  eternal,  gladsome  homage  to 
e  throne  of  the  celestial  King  7"    But  if  any  find  their 
hearts  inclining,  let  what  is  now  begun,  be  more  fully  com- 

Elete4  in  the  closet;  and  let  those  walls  (as  Joshua's  stone) 
ear,  and  bear  witness ! 

Lest  any  should  not  consent,  and  that  all  may  consent 
more  freely,  and  more  largely;  I  shall  hi  a  few  words 
show— what  should  induce  to  it,— and  what  it  should  in- 
duce. 

1.*  What  should  induce  to  iti  You  have  divers  sorts  of 
inducbments. 

Such  as  may  be  taken  from  necessity.  For  what  else 
can  yon  do  with  yourself  1  You  cannot  be  haupy  without 
it,  for  who  woula  make  you  so  but  God?  ana  now  shall 
he,  while  you  hold  ofi*  yourselves  from  himi  You  cannot 
but  be  miserable,  not  only  as  not  having  engaged  him  to 
]rou,  but  as  having  engaged  him  a^nst  you. 

Such  as  may  be  taken  from  equity.  You  are  his  right. 
He  hath  a  natural  right  in  you  as  he  is  jour  Maker,  the 
Author  of  your  being :  and  an  acquired  right  as  you  were  t 
bought  by  his  Son^  who  hath  redeemed  us  to  God,  and 
who  died,  rose  again,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  here,  to  rule,  hereafter,  to  judge 
us.  Both  which  he  can  do  whether  we  will  or  no:  but  'tis 
not  to  be  thought  he  will  save  us  against  our  wills.  His 
method  is,  whom  he  saves,  first  to  overcome,  t.  «.  to  make 
them  "  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power."  And  dare  we, 
who  "  live,  move,  and  have  our  being  in  him,"  refose  to 
be,  live,  and  move  to  himi  or  "deny  the  Lord  who  bought 
usl" 

And  again.  Such  as  may  be  taken  from  ingenuity,  or 

that  should  work  upon  it.  viz.  (what  we  are  besought  by, 

in  the  text,)  "  The  mercies  of  God."    How  manifold  are 

they!  But  they  are  the  mercies  of  the  gospel  especially, 
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meuiMned  iiithe  fbregoiiHP  clnpter,  wMoh^^an  that  re- 
fened  unto  in  the b^gmnineof  tfiis,  tte  traasfiirring what' 
the  Jews  forfeited  and  lost,  V  their  unbehef,  unto  iib  Oen^ 
tiles;  that  "mystery"  (as  this  apostle  elsewhere  calls  it, 
Ephi  tii.  4,  &  6.)  ''which  in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  nnto  tne  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his 
holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit ;  that  the  Gentiles 
should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  partar 
kers  of  his  promise  in  Christ,  by  the  gospel."  In  refer- 
ence whereto  he  so  admiringly  cries  oat  a  little  aboTe  the 
text,  (cA.  xi.33.ya  0i»of,  "  O  the  depth  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  oat  t*'  The.  mercies  of 
which  it  is  said,  Isa.  Iv.  1,  2,  3;  "  Ho,  etcry  one  that 
thinteth,  come  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money; 
c<mie  ye,  boy  and  eat :  yea,  come,  binr  wine  and  milk  with- 
ont  money,  and  without  price.  Wherefore  do  ye  soend 
your  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your  laoour 
for  that  which  satisfieth  noti  Hearken  diligently  unto 
me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  de- 
light itself  in  fatness.  Incline  joat  ear,  and  come  unto 
me:  hear,  and  your  soal  shall  live:  and  I  will  make  an 
eyerlaaticg  covenant  with  yoa,  even  the  sare  mercies  of 
David."  Which  free  and  sure  mercies  are  heightened, 
as  to  us,  by  the  same  both  endearing  and  awful  circum- 
stance, that  these  mercies  are  offered  to  us,  viz,  in  con- 
junction with  the  setting  before  our  eyes  the  monitory,  tre- 
mendous example  of  a  forsaken  nation  that  rejected  them, 
intimated  v.  5.  **  Beholdj  thou  shalt  call  a  nation  that  thou 
knowest  not;  and  nations  that  know  not  thee  shall  run 
unto  thee:"  a  case  whereof  our  apostle  says,  « in  the  fore- 
lioing  chapter,  Esaias  was  very  bold  ^  when  speaking  of  it 
m  another  place,  ^he  uses  these  words,  "  I  am  sought  of 
them  that  asked  not  for  me;  I  am  found  of  them  that 
sought  me  not :  I  said,  Behold  me,  behold  me,  unto  a  na^ 
tion  that  was  not  called  by  mj  name."  He  was  bold  in 
it  indeed,  to  mention  such  a  tmng  to  apeople,  unto  whom 
a  jealous  gloriation  in  the  pecmiaTit]|r  of  the  privileged 
state,  their  being  without  partners  or  rivals,  for  so  long  a 
time,  in  their  relation  and  nearness  to  God,  was  grown  so 
natural :  and  who  took  it  so  impatiently,  when  our  Sa- 
viour did  but  intimate  the  same  tbin?totnem  by  parables, 
as  that  they  sought  immediately  >  to  lay  hands  on  him  for 
that  verjT  reason.  So  unaccountable  a  perverseness  of  hu- 
mour reined  with  them,  that  they  envied  to  others  what 
they  despised  themselves. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  ought  more  highly  to 
recommend  those  mercies  to  us,  or  more  engage  us  to  ac- 
cept them  with  gratitude,  and  improve  them  with  a  cau- 
tious fear  of  committing  a  like  lorfeiture,  than  to  have 
them  brought  to  our  hands,  redeemed  from  the  conteibpt 
of  the  former  despisers  of  tbem;  ^d  that,  so  terribly,  vin- 
dicated upon  them  at  the  same  time;  as  it  also  still  conti- 
nues to  be.  That  the  natural  branches  of  the  olive  should 
be  torn  off;  and  we  inserted :  that  there  should  be  such  an 
instance  given  us  of  the  severity  and  goodness  of  Gh>d.  To 
y  them  that  fell,  severity ;  but  to  us,  goodness,  if  we  con- 
tinue in  his  goodness,  to  warn  us  that,  otherwise,  we  ma^ 
expect  to  be  cut  off  too !  and  that  we  might  apprehend,  if 
he  spared  not  the  natural  branches,  he  was  as  little  likely 
to  spare  us !  That  when  he  came  to  his  own  and  they  re- 
ceived him  not.  he  should  make  so  free  an  offer  to  us, 
that  if  we  woula  vet  receive  him  (which  if  we  do,  we  are, 
as  hath  been  saia^  to  yield  up  and  dedicate  ourselves  to 
him  at  the  same  time)  we  should  have  the  privilege  to  be 
owned  for  the  sons  or  God !  What  should  so  oblige  us  to 
compliance  with  him,  and  make  us  with  an  ingenuous 
trembling  fall  before  him,  and  (crying  to  him,  My^Lord 
and  my  Gk>d)  resign  ourselves  wholly  to  his  power  and 
pleasure  % 

And  even  his  mercies  more  abstractly  considered 
ought  to  have  that  power  upon  us.  Were  we  not  lost  *?  Are 
we  not  rescued  from  a  necessity  of  perishing,  and  being 
lost  for  ever,  in  the  most  costly  wa^  1  costly  to  our  Re- 
deemer, but  to  us,  without  cost.  Is  it  a  small  thing,  that 
he  offers  himself  to  us  as  he  doth  when  he  demands  us, 
and  reqaires  that  we  offer  ourselves  to  himl  that  he,  in 
whom  IS  all  the  frOness  of  God,  having  first  offered  himself 
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for  uD.  doth  niDW  offer  hjtti^elf  also  to  usi  that  ht  }m£k 
treated  us,  hithetto,  with  such  indulgence,  waited'  on  us 
with  so  long  pati^ce,  sustained  us  by  so  large  boun^  1 
And  now  upon  all,  when  it  might  be  thought  we  should  be 
conimunins:  with  our  own  hearts,  discoursing*  the  matter 
with  ourselves,  "  WhiU  shall  we  render  V*  that  he  should 
say  to  us  so  shortly  and  compoidiously.  Render  yourselves. 
Is  that  too  much  1  Are  we  too  inconsiderable  to  be  his,  or 
his'mercies  too  inconsiderable  to  oblige  us  to  be  sol  tlie 
mercies  that  flow  so  freely  from  him,  for  he  is  the  Father 
of  meities :  the  mercies  that  are  so  suitable  to  us ;  pardon 
to  the  guilty,  li^ht  to  theni  that  dwell  in  darkness,  life  to 
the  dead,  a  rich  portion  and  all-sufiicient  frihiess  for  the 
poor,  indigent;  and  necessitous :  the  mercies  that  we  are 
encouraged  to  expect  as  well  as  what  we  enjoy :  the  great 
good  laid  up  in  store !  the  knercies  of  eternity  to  be  added 
to  th6se  of  tune:  the  mercies  of  both  worlds^  meeting  upon 
us !  that  here,  we  are  to  keep  ourselves  m  the  love  of 
God,  waiting  tor  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  onto 
eternal  life!*  that,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  our  life 
may  here,  in  the  mean  time,  be  transacted  witn  him,  that 
we  may  abide  in  the  secret  of  his  presence,  and  dwellings 
in  love^  m^y  dwell  in  God  who  is  love ;  till  the  season 
come,  when  we  shalll)e  able  more  fully  to  understand  his 
love,  and  return  our  own  I 

Nor  are  the  favours  of  his  providence  to  be  thoofht  lit- 
tle of  in  the  time  of  our  eartuly  pil^image.  Ana  now, 
if  all  this  do  effectually  induce  us  thus  to  dedicate  oar- 
selves, 

3.  We  are  next  j  to  consider  what  our  having  done  xft 
oueht  further  to  induce  us  unto. 

In  the  general,  it  oueht  to  be  an  inducement  to  us  (as 
we  may  well  apprehend)  to  behave  ourselves  answerably' 
to  such  a  state,  as  we  are  hereby  brought  into,  if  we  now 
first  dedicated  ourselves  to  him,  and  are  confirmed  in,  by 
our  iterations  of  it.  For  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  fools, 
therefore  having  vowed  ourselves  to  him,  to  serve,  and  lire 
to  him,  let  us  pay  what  we  have  vowed.  Better  it  had 
been  not  to  vow,  than  to  vow  and  not  pay ;  and  instead  of 
the  reasonable  sacrifice  he  required  of  us,  to  give  him 
only  the  sacrifice  of  fools.  We  are,  upon  special  terms, 
ana  for  special  ends,  peculiar  to  the  most  hifhGod.  They 
that  are  tnus  his^  are  "  a  royal  priesthood,'  He  hath  maifo 
us  kings  and  pnests."  But  those  offices  and  dignities  have 
sometime  met  in  the  same  person.  And  to  God  and  his 
Father,  t.  e.  for  him.  Not  that  both  those  ofllces  do  ter- 
minate uppn  God,  or  that  the  work  of  both  is  to  be  per- 
formed towards  him ;  but  our  Lord  Jesus,  it  beinf  the  de- 
sign of  his  Father  we  should  be  brought  into  that  high  and 
honourable  station,  hath  effected  it,  in  compliance  with 
his  desig[n,  and  hath  served  his  pleasure  and  purpose  in 
it.  He  nath  done  it  to,  t.  e.  for,  him.  So  that,  to  God 
and  his  Father  may  be  referred  to  Christ's  action,  in 
making  us  kings  and  priests,  not  to  ours,  being  made  sac:h. 
Yet  the  one  of  these  refers  to  God  immediately,  the  other 
to  ourselves.  Holy  and  good  men  are  kin^  in  reference 
to  themselves,  in  respect  of  their  self-dominion  into  which 
they  are  now  restored,  havine  been,  as  all  unregenerate 
persons  are.  slaves  to  vile  ana  carnal  affection.^  and  incli- 
nations. Tne  minds  of  the  reraierate  are  made  spiritnal, 
and  now  with  them  the  refined,  rectified,  spiritual  mind,  is 
enthroned;  lift  up  into  its  proper  authority  over  all  sensual 
inclinations,  appetitions,  lusts,  and  passions.  A  glorioos 
empire !  founded  in  conquest,  and  managed  afterwards, 
when  the  victory  is  complete,  (and  in  the  mean  time,  in 
some  detrree,  wlme  "judgment  is  in  brin^g  forth  onto 
victorjr,'')  by  a  steady,  sedate  government  m  most  perfect 
tranquillity  and  peace. 

But  they  are  priests  in  reference  to  God ;  the  business  of 
their  office,  as  such,  terminates  upon  him;  for  him  thej 
worship  and  serve.  Worship  is  either  social,  external  and 
circumstantial,  that  of  worshipping  societies,  considered 
according  to  its  exterior  part.  Herein  one  is  appointed  by 
special  office  to  do  the  part  of  a  priest  for  the  rest.  In  this 
sense  all  are  not  priests.  Or  else  it  is  solitary,  internal, 
substantial  and  spiritual,  wherein  they  either  worship  alone, 
and  apart  by  themselves,  or  being  in  conjunction  with 
others,  yet  tneir  own  spirits  within  them  work  directly. 
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and  a^ife  upwards  UfGoi,    And  is  to  tMs  more  noble 
pBirt  onheir  worship,  every  ho\j  mm  is  his  own  priest. 

And  this  is  the  double  dignity  of  every  holy,  devoted 
sQQl.  I'hey  are  thus  king^,  ami  priests ;  §rovem  themselves, 
and  serve  6od.  While  they  govern,  thev  serve :  exercise 
authority  over  themselves,  With  most  submiss  veneration 
of  GkKl:  crowned,  and  enthroned;  but  always  in  a  readi- 
ness to  cast  down  their  crowns  at  the  footstool  of  the  su- 
preme, celestial  throne.  Into  this  state  they  come  by  self- 
dedicatum.  And  now  surely,  it  is  not  for  s'uch  to  demean 
themselves  at  a  vulgar  rate.  They  are  of  the  butXttvia  irpc*- 
rortfircv— M<b  dimrck  of.  the  fvrsi4>om  vfriUen  in  heaven  i 
t.  e.  the  church  of  the  first-bom  ones ;  that  is,  all  composed 
and  made  up  of  such;  (as  that  expression  signiAes;) 
first-born,  in  a  true  (though  not  the  most  oninent)  sense^ 
being  sons  by  the  first,  i.  e.  the  prime  and  more  excellest 
sort  of  birth,  in  respect  whereof  thev  are  said  to  be«  be- 

fotten  again  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  thiey  should  be  a 
ind  of  first-l^uits  of  the  creatures  of  God.  And  ths 
two-fold  dignity  is  the  privilege  of  their  birthright,  as  an- 
ciently it  was.  Are  you  devoted  to  Qod  ?  Have  you  dedi- 
cated yourselves  1  Hereby  you  are  arrived  to  this  dignity. 
For  in  the  above-mentioned  place  it  is  said,(i  "Ye  are 
come;"  you  are  actually,  already,  adjoined  to  that  church, 
and  are  the  real  present  members  of  that  holy  community^ 
For  von  are  related  and  united  to  him,*  of  whom  the 
famify  of  heaven  and  earth  is  named ;  are  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  sons  of  Gk>d,  his,  under  that  peculiar  notion, 
when  yon  have  dedicated  yourselves  to  him.  You  cannot 
but  apprehend  there  are  peculiarities  of  behaviour  in  vour 
after-conduct  and  management  of  yourselves,  that  belong 
to  yon,  and  mast  answer  and  correspond  to  your  bein^,  in 
this  sense,  his.  Some  particulars  whereof  1  shall  briefly 
mention. 

You  should  each  of  you  often  reflect  upon  it,  and  be- 
think yourself  what  you  have  done,  and  whose  you  now 
are.  ^  I  am  the  devoted  one  of  the  most  his;h  6od."  •  It 
was  one  of  the  precepts  given  bv  a  pagan  to  his  disciples, 
*'  Think  withyonrself,  upon  all  occasions,  I  am  a  phi- 
losopher." What  a  worla  of  sin  and  trouble  mi^ht  that 
thought,  often  renewed,  prevent,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  one 
devoted  to  God  in  Christ.^  Your  having  done  this  thing, 
should  clothe  your  mind  with  new  apprenensions,  both  of 
God  and  yourselves :  that  he  is  not  now  a  stranger  to  you, 
but  your  uod;  that  yon  are  not  unrelated  to  him,  but  his. 
*'  I  was  an  enemy,  now  am  reccmciled.  I  wut  a  common, 
profane  thing,  now  holiness  to  the  Lord."  'Tis  strange  to 
think  how  one  act  doth  sometimes  habit  and  tincture  a 
man's  mind;  whether  in  the  kind  ofgood  or  evil.  To 
have  committed  an  act  of  murder  I  What  a  horrid  cam- 
plexion  of  mind  did  Cain  bear  with  him  hereupon.  To 
nave  dedicated  oneself  to  Gk)d,  if  seriously  and  duly 
done ;  would  it  have  less  power  to  possess  one  with  a 
h<^y,  calm,  peaceful  temper  of  mind  7 

Yon  i^iooid,  hereupon,  charge  yourself  with  all  suitable 
duty  towards  him ;  lor  you  have  given  yourself  to  him 
,to  serve  him;  that  is  your  very  business.  You  are  his, 
and  are  to  do  his  work^  not  your  own,  otherwise  than  as 
it  &l]s  in  with  his,  and  is  his.  You  are  to  discharge  your- 
self of  all  unsuitable  cares';  for  will  not  he  take  care  of 
his  own,  who  hath  put  so  ill  a  note  upon  them  that  do  not  1 
He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own,  (his  domestics,)  those 
of  his  own  house,  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than 
an  infidel  7  Will  vou  think,  he  can  be  like  such  a  one  1 
Who,  if  not  the  children  of  a  prince,  should  live  free  from 
carel 

Yon  should  most  deeply  eoncem  jourself  about  his 
concernments,  without  any  apprehension  or  fear  that  he 
will  neglect  those  that  are  most  truly  yours:  and  are  not  to 
be  indifferent  how  his  interest  thrives,  or  is  depressed  in  the 
world :  is  increased,  or  diminished.  They  that  are  his, 
shouldflet  his  aflairs  engross  their  cares  and  thoughts. 

Yon  should  abandon  all  suspicious,  hard  thoughts  of 
him.  When  in  the  habitual  bent  of  yocrr  spirits  von  de- 
sire to  please  him,  it  is  most  injiirions  to  him,  to  think  he 
will  abandon,  and  give  you  up  to  perish,  or  become  your 
enemy.  'Tis  observable  what  care  was  taken  among  the 
Romans, '^tf  quid  dedUitiis  ktfstQe  iUatum  sU — tkiU  no 
huMUy  might  be  used  towards  them  that  had  smrrendered 
bBdb.iiL  eJuMtLia  dliib.xiL 


themselves.  Can  mtiXt  eicel  God  iii  praise-'Arorthy  things  1 
You  can  think  nothing  of  God  more  contrary  to  his  gospel, 
or  his  nature,  than  to  surmise  he  will  destroy  one  that 
hath  surrendered  to  and  bears  a  loyal  mind  towards  blm. 
And  what  a  reproach  do  you  cast  upon  him,  when  you 
give  others  oeeaBion  to  say,  "  His  own,  they  that  have  da* 
voted  themselves  to  him,  dare  not  trust'  bun  V^  You  are 
taught  to  say,  "  I  am  thine,  save  me;"  not  to  suspect  he 
will  ruin  you.  They  do  strangely  misshape  religion,  con^ 
sidering  in  how  great  part  it  consists  in  trusting  God,  and 
living  a  life  of  faith,  tnat  frame  to  themselves  a  religion 
made  up  of  distrusts,  doubts,  and  fears. 

Ton  should  dread  to  alienate  yourselves  from  him, 
which  (as  sacrilege  is  one  of  the  most  detestable  of  aU 
sins,  a  robbing  of  God)  is  the  most  detestable  sacrilege. 
You  are  to  rServe  yourselves  entirely  for  hinU  Every 
one  that  is  godly  he  hath  set  apart  for  himself. 

Yea,  and  you  are  not  only  to  reserve,  but,  to  your  ujttter- 
most,  to  improre  an€  better  yourselves  for  him  daily:  to 
aspire  to  an  excelleocy,  in  some  measure,  suitable  to  your 
relation:  "to  Walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  jfou 
to  his  kingdom  and  glorVj  (1  Thess.  ii.  12.)  remembering 
you  are  here  to  gloftf}r  him,  and  hereafter  to  be  glorified 
with  him.  Ana  who  is  there  of  us  that  finds  not  himself 
undef  sufficient  obligation,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  unto 
an  this  ?  or  to  whom  he  may  not  say,  in  a  far  more  emi- 
nent sense,  than  the  apostle  speaks  it  to  Philemon,  "  Thou 
owest  even  thyself  also  unto  me  I**  Will  we  refuse  to  give 
Grod  what  we  owe  1  or  can  we  think  it  fit,  in  itself,  "  we 
should  be  no  otherwise  his,  than  (as  one  well  says)  fields, 
woods,  and  mountains,  and  brute  beasts  1*^  And  I  may 
add,  can  it  be  comfortable  to  us,  he  should  have  do  other 
interest  in  us  than  he  Bath  in  devils  1  Is  there  no  difierence 
in  the  case  of  reasonable  creatures  and  unreasonable  1 
theirs  who  profess  devotedness  fo  him,  and  theirs  who 
are  his  professed  enemies  1  Thtf  one  sort,  through  natural 
incapacity,  cannot,  by  consent,  be  his,  and  the  other, 
through  an  invincible  malignity,  never  will.  Are  there  no 
mercies  (conferred  or  offered)  that  do  peculiarly  oblige  us 
more  1  Let  us  be  more  frequent  and  serious  in  recounting 
our  mercies,  and  set  ourselves  on  purpose  to  enter  into  the 
memory  of  God's  great  goodness,  that  we  may  thence, 
fVom  time  to  time,  urge  upon  ourselves  this  great  and  eom- 
prehensive  duty.  And  at  this  time,  being  here  together  on 
purpose,  let  us  consider  and  reflect  afresh  upon  that  emi- 
nent mercy  which  you  are  wont  to  commemorate  in  the 
yearly  return  of  this  day. 

And  that  I  may,  more  particularly,  direct  my  speech 
the  same  way  that  the  voice  of  that  memorable  providence 
is  especially  directed ;  you  are,  my  lord,  to  be  more  pecu- 
liarly besought  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  vou  would 
this  day  dedicate  yourself  to  him.  I  do  oeseeeh  therefore 
you,  bv  the  many  endearing  mercies  which  God  hath  so 
plentimlly  conferred  upon  you,  by  the  mercies  of  your 
noble  extraction  and  birth,  py  the  mercies  of  your  very 
•ingenious  and  pious  education,  by  the  mercies  of  your 
family,  which  G/od  hath  made  to  descend  to  yon  from  vour 
honourable  progenitors ;  (which,  as  they  are  capable  of 
bein?  improved,  jpxf  be  verv  valuable  mercks^;  by  the 
blood  ana  tender  mercies  of  your  blessed  and  glorious 
Redeemer,  who  offered  up  himself  a  Sacrifice  to  God  for 
you,  that  you  would  now  present  yourself  to  God,  a  holy, 
living  sacrifice,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.  I  add, 
by  the  signal  mercy  which  hath  made  this  a  memorable 
day  to  you,  and  by  which  you  come,  thus  long,  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  all  your  other  mercies.  How  came  it  to 
pass  that  this  day  comes  not  to  be  remembered  by  youv 
noble  relatives,  as  a  black  and  a  gloomy  day,  the  day  of 
the  extinction  of  the  present  light  and  lustre  of  your  family, 
attd  of  quenching  their  coal  which  was  left  1  You  had  a 
spreat  Preserver,  who  we  hope  delivered  jon  because  he  de- 
lighted in  you.  Your  liie  was  precious  in  his  sight. 
Your  breath  was  in  his  hand ;  he  nreserved  and  renewed 
it  to  you,  when  you  were  ready  to  breathe  your  last.  And 
we  hope  he  win  vouchee  you  that  greater  deliverance, 
not  to  let  you  fall  under  the  charge  which  was  once  exhibit^ 
ed  against  a  great  man,  (Dan.  v.  33.)  "  The  God  in  whose 
hands  thy  breath  is— hast  thou  not  glorified :"  and  make 
yon  rather  capable  of  adopting  those  words,  (Psal.  xlii.  8.) 
•  EDkiB.  fEpiet  ffPMlif. 
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"  Yet  the  Lord  will  conommd  his  lovine-kindiiees  in  the 
day-time,  and  in  the  nieht  his  soiuf  shaUbe  with  me.  and 
my  prayer  onto  the  Qod  of  my  life."  Your  acknowledg- 
ments are  not  to  be  limited  to  one  day  in  the  year ;  bnt 
ftoih  day  to  day  his  loving-kindness,  and  voor  prayer  and 
praise,  are  to  compose  yoar  pwcHfupov ;  tne  one.  to  show 
you,  the  other,  to  be  anto  you  yoar  morning  and  eveninff 
exercise.  Let  this  be  your  resolation,  '*  Every  day  will  I 
bless  thee :  and  I  will  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever ;" 
(Psal.  czlv.  2.)  or  that,  (Psal.  civ.  33.)  "  I  will  sing  unto 
the  Iiord  as  long  as  I  live :  I  will  smg  praise  unto  my 
God  while  I  have  my  being." 

Yet  your  more  solemn  acknowledgments  are  justly 
pitched  upon  this  day.  God  hath  noted  it  for  you,  and 
made  it  a  great  day  in  your  time.  You  have  now  enjoyed 
a  septennivMf  seven  years,  of  mercies.  And  we  all  hope 
you  will  enjoy  many  more,  which  may  be  all  called  the 
posterity  of  that  day^s  mercy.  It  was  the  parent  of  them 
all ;  so  pregnant  and  productive  a  mercy  was  that  of  this 
day.  Yon  do  owe  it  to  the  mercy  of  this  day,  that  you 
have  yet  a  life  to  devote  to  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  to  employ  in  the  world  for  him :  and  would 
you  think  of  any  less  noble  sacrifice  1 

.£schines  the  philosopher,  out  of  his  admiration  of  So- 
crates, when  divers  presented  him  with  other  gifts,  made 
a  tender  to  him  of  himself.  Less  was  thought  an  insuffi- 
cient acknowledgment  of  the  worth  and  favours  of  a  man ! 
Can  any  thing  less  Jiw  thought  worthy  of  a  God  1  I  doubt 
not  you  intend,  my  lord,  a  life  of  service  to  the  God  of 
vour  life.  You  would  not,  I  presume,  design  to  serve 
him  under  any  other  notion,  than  as  his.  By  dedicating 
yourself  to  him,  you  become  so  in  the  peculiar  sense.  It 
18  oor  part  in  the  covenant  which  must  be  between  God 
and  us.  "  I  entered  into  covenant  with  thee,  and  thou  be- 
camest  mine,"  Ezek.  zvi.  8.  This  is  the  ground  of  a 
settled  relation,  which  we  are  to  bear  towards  him,  as  his 
servants.  'Tis  possible  I  may  do  an  occasional  service  for 
one  whose  servant  I  am  not ;  but  it  were  mean  that  a  great 
person  should  only  be  served  by  the  servants  of  another 
Icrd.  To  be  served  but  precariouslv,  and  as  it  were  upon 
courtesy  only,  true  greatness  would  disdain ;  as  if  his 
quality  did  not  admit  to  have  servants  of  his  own. 

Nor  can  it  be  thought  a  serious  Christian  (in  howsoever 
digniAring  circumstances)  should  reckon  himself  too  great 
to  be  bis  servant,  when  even  a  heathen  pronounces.h  Deo 
servire  est  Tegnare-4o  serve  God  is  to  retgn.  A  religious 
nobleman  of  France,i  whose  affection  I  commend  more 
than  his  external  expression  of  it,  tells  us  he  made  a  deed 
of  gift  of  himself  to  God,  signing  it  with  his  own  blood. 
He  was  much  a  greater  man,  that  so  often  speaks  in  that 
style,  7%  servaiU,  that  it  is  plain  he  took  pleasure  in  it, 
and  counted  it  his  highest  glory.  "  Stablish  thy  word 
unto  thy  servant,  who  is  devoted  to  thy  fear,"  PsaL  cxix. 
38.  "Thyservant,  thyservant,  O  Lord,  theson  of  thy 
handmaid ;"  (allndmg  to  the  law  by  which  the  children  of 
bond  servants  were  servants  by  birth ;)  "  thou  hast  broken 
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my  bonds ;"  (Psal.  czvi.)  hast  (a,  d.)  released  me  from 
worse  bonds,  that  I  might  not  only  be  patient,  bat  glad  lo 
be  under  thine. 

Nor  was  he  a  mean  prince  k  in  his  time,  who  at  teDgth 
abandoning  the  pleasures  and  splendour  or  his  own  coon. 
(whereof  j:nany  uke  examples  might  be  given,)  retired  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Ckristodiuus—A  serveTU  if  Ckriu, 
accounting  the  glory  of  that  name  did  oatshine,  not  onl? 
that  of  his  other  ilTustrions  titles,  bat  of  the  imperial  dib- 
dem  too.  There  are  very  few  in  the  world,  vbom  the 
too  common  atheism  can  give  temptation  unto  to  think 
religion  an  ignominy,  and  to  count  it  a  reproach  to  be  the 
devoted  servant  of  the  most  high  God ;  bat  hare  it  at 
hand  to  answer  themselves,  even  oy  human  Tnot  to  speak  , 
of  the  higher  angelical)  instances,  that  he  hath  been  semd  I 
by  greater  than  we. 

I  ou  are,  my  lord,  shortly  to  enter  upon  the  more  pnUic 
stage  of  the  world.  You  will  enter  with  great  adrantages 
of  hereditary  honour,  fortune,  friends;  with  the  greater 
advantage  of  (I  hope)  a  well  cultivated  mind,  and  (what  is 
yet  greater)  or  a  piously  inclined  heart :  bat  yon  will  also  | 
enter  with  disadvantages  too.  It  is  a  slippery  sta^ ;  it  is 
a  divided  time,  wherein  there  is  interest  against  mteres, 
party  against  party.  To  have  seriously  and  with  a  pioos 
obstmacy  dedicated  yourself  to  God,  will  both  direct  ud 
fortify  you. 

I  know  no  party  in  which  nothing  is  amiss.  Nor  viS 
that  measure,  let  you  think  it  advisable,  to  be  of  aar, 
ftirther  than  to  imite  with  what  there  is  of  real,  tme  god- 
liness among  them  all.  Neither  is  there  any  sarer  role  ir 
measure  for  your  direction,  than  this  -,  to  take  the  coone 
and  way  which  is  most  agreeable  to  a  state  of  deTotedaess 
to  God.  Reduce  all  things  else,  hither.  Wheresoever  yoa 
believe,  in  your  conscience,  there  is  a  sincere  design  for 
the  interest  and  glory  x>f  Gtod,  the  honour  or  safety  of  W 
prince,  the  real  good  and  welfare  of  your  cooniry,  ueie 
yon  are  to  fall  in,  and  adhere.  And  the  first  of  tbcsecoiB- 
prebends  the  rest  You  will  not  be  the  less  inclined,  bvi 
much  the  more,  to  give  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Ccsar\ 
for  your  giving  God  the  thin^  that  are  God's.  And  that 
is  (as  hath  been  said)  principally  and  in  the  first  piue 
yourself}  and  then  all  that  is  yours  to  be  used  according 
to  his  holy  rules,  and  for  him  whose  you  are. 

And  what  can  be  to  you  the  ground  of  a  higher  fortitodel 
Can  they  be  unsafe  that  have  devoted  themselves  to  God  1 
Dedicate  yourself,  and  yon  become  a  sanctuary  (as  wellis 
a  sacrifice^  inviolably  safe  in  what  part,  and  ia  what  r^ 
spects,  it  IS  considerable  to  be  so.  And  who  can  think 
themselves  unsafe,  being,  with  persevering  fidelity,  sacred 
to* God;  that  understand  who  he  is,  and  consider  to 
power  and  dominion  over  both  worlds,  the  present,  ind 
that  which  is  to  come;  so  as  that  he  can  punish  nnd  r^ 
ward  in  both,  as  men  prove  falae  and  faithful  to  him.  Ik 
triumphs  of  wickedness  are  short,  in  this  world,  b  mv 
glorious  triumphs  will  religion  and  devotedness  to  u« 
end  in  the  other  I 
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TWO     SERMONS, 

PREACHED   AT   THURLOWi    IN   SUFFOLK, 

QV  THOSff  WORM,  ROBl  VL  19. 

'*  TItL0  TOUBOLTBi  TO  flOB*** 

TO  THE  MirCEl-HONOUftEP 

BARTHOLOMEW    SOAME9   ESQ,^ 

of  TffUHLXyW, 
AND  SUSANNAy  HIS  PI01T8  CONSORT. 


M]r  worthy  Friends, 
I BATB  at  length  yielded  to  your  importnnity,  and  do  here  offer  these  Sermons  to  jmbHc  tiew  anc(  yoor  cf^m,  tHkieh 
were  one  dar  the  last  summer  preached  under  your  roof  ^  attribating*  more  to  your  pions  desiea  herein,  than  to  my  own 
reasons  agamst  it.  I  no  forther  insist  upon  the  incoiigraity,  having  divers  vears  ago jmblished  a  small  treatise  or  Self- 
dedicatioD,  now  again  to  send  abroad  another  on  the  same  subject  For  the  way  oi  traotation  is  here  very  difierent; 
this  majr  fall  into  the  hands  of  divers,  who  have  never  seen  the  olher  ^  aind  however,  they  who  have  read  the  other, 
have  it  in  their  choice  whether  th^  will  trouble  themselves  with  this  or  no.  And  though  your  purpose  which  you 
urged  me  with,  of  lodging  one  of  these  little  books  in  each  family  of  the  hearers,  might  hate  bete  answered  by  so 
disjpoang  of  many  a  better  book  already  extant:  yet  four  havioff  told  me  how  greitthr  you  obeerved  them  to  be  moved 
by  these  plain  discourses,  considering  the  peculiar  advantage  of  reading  what  hid  (een  with  some  acceptance  and 
relish  heard  before,  (through  that  greater  vigour  chat  accompanies  the  ordinance  of  preiching  to  tn  assembly,  than 


was  spoken,  according  to  that  latitude  and  freedom  of -expression  wherewith  it  Was  fit  to  inenkate  momentous  things 
to  a  plain  country  auditory.  But  I  have  omitted  nothing  I  could  call  to  mind ;  being  little  concerned  that  tha  more 
curious  may  take  notice,  with  dislike,  how  much  in  a  work  of  this  kind  I  prefer  pUunness  (though  they  may  call  it 
rudeness)  of  speech,  before  that  which  goes  for  wisdom  of  words,  or  the  most  laboured  periodis.     ■ 

May  you  find  an  abundant  blessing  on  your  household,  for  the  sake  of  the  ark  which  you  have  so  piously  and  kindly 
receivecL  And  whereas,  by  vour  means,  the  parts  about  yon  have  a  help  for  the  speading  the  knowledge  of  God 
among  them,  added  to  what  they  otherwise  more  statedly  enjoy ;  may  the  blessing  of  heaven  succeed  all  smcere  en- 
deavours of  both  sorts,  to  the  more  general  introducing  of  the  new  man  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge^"  where 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  but  Christ  is  aU,  and  in  all  }*'  to  whose  grace  yon 
are,  with  sincere  aneetion,  and  greAt  sense  of  your  kindness,  earnestly  recommended,  by 

Your  much  obliged, 

FiithfU  servant  in  Christ, 

JOWX  HOWE. 


SERMON  I. 


ROMANS  TI.  Ul     TIELD  TOUBaiLTB  TO  0Q|>. 


Thbu  are  bat  few  words ;  but  I  can  speak  to  yon  of 
no  greater  or  more  important  thing  than  I  am  to  press 
upon  yon  from  them  this  dAj,  We  are  above  tanght  how 
absard  it  is  to  continue  in  sin,  whereto  we  are  avowedly 
dead,  (v,  1,  2.)  as  is  signified  by  our  baptism ;  together 
with  our  entrance  into  a  new  state  of  life,  and  that  in  both 
we  are  to  be  conformed  unto  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  (v.  3—5.)  so  that  sin  ought  now  no  more  to  have 
a  new  dominion  over  us,  than  death  can  again  have  over 
him,  V,  6—10.  We  are,  therefore,  exhorted  so  to  account 
of  ourselves  and  of  our  present  state,  that  "  we  are  dead 
to  sin.  but  alive  to  Ood  tnrough  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;'' 
and,  thereupon,  never  more  to  let  sin  govern  us  or  reign 
over  us,  or  yield  to  it,  v.  11—13.  farmer  part.  But  what 
then  ?  How  are  we  otherwise  to  dispose  of  ourselves  1  If 
we  may  not  jrield  ourselves  to  the  service  of  sin,  what  are 
we  then  to  do  with  ourselves  t  The  text  tells  us,  and  the 
very  reason  of  the  thing  shows  it;  But  yield  yourselves  to 
God,  &e.  The  subject  to  be  discoursed  of  is  an  express 
precept,  charging  it  upon  us  all  as  our  unquestionable 
duty,  to  yield  ourselves  to  God ;  which^  therefore,  it  can 
onlv  be  our  business  in  speaking  to  this  text,  to  explain 
ana  apply. 

1.  We  are  to  explain  it.  Whosoever  shall  charge  upon 
others  such  a  duty,  not  obvious,  perhaps,  at  the  first  view, 
in  the  full  extent  of  it,  to  every  one's  understanding,  maj 
well  expect  to  be  asked.  "  But  what  do  you  mean  by  this 
precept  1  or  what  doth  this  yielding  ourselves  to  Qod  sig- 
nifyj  And  here  are  two  things  to  be  opened  to  you. — 
1.  How,  or  under  what  notions  we  are  to  consider  God 
andlmrselves  in  this  patter :  and— 2.  WKfitf  bur  ^ieidlhg 
ourselves  to  him,'  so  considered,  ipast  include. 

1.  How  are  we  to  consider 'or  XooiTTSpOtrGod  in  this 
affiur  1  You  are  to  consider  him  both  as  ne  is  in  himself, 
and  according  to  the  relations  he  bears  to  you ;  whether 
before  your  yielding  yonrselves  to  him,  or  in  and  upon 
your  so  doing. 

1.  As  he  is  in  himself.  You  that  have  heard,  or  now 
read  what  I  have  said,  and  do  write,  here  make  a  stand, 
and  bethink  yourselves  a  while,  what !  are  you  about 
yielding  yourselves  to  Gk>d  1  Sure  you  ought  to  be  think- 
ing of  it  as  soon  as  you  hear  his  claim  laid  to  you.  But 
do  you  now  know  with  whom  you  have  to  do  7  Too 
many  have  the  name  of  God,  that  great  and  awful  name, 
in  their  mouth  or  ear,  and  have  no  correspondent  thought 
in  their  mind ;  it  passes  with  them  as  a  transient  soond, 
as  soon  over  as  another  common  word  of  no  greater 
len^h,  and  leaves  no  impression.  Perhaps  there  is  less  in 
Y  their  minds  to  answer  it  than  most  other  words  which  men 
/\  use  in  common  discourse.  For  they  have  usually  distinct 
ihouffhts  of  the  things  they  speak  of;  otherwise  they 
should  neither  understand  one  another  nor  themselves, 
hot  might  speak  of  a  horse,  and  mean  a  sheep;  or  be 
thought  to  mean  so.  And  it  would  no  more  move  a  man 
or  ioapress  his  mind  to  hear  or  mention  a  jest,  than  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death.  But  the  ho\y  and  reverend  name 
of  God  is  often  so  slightly  mentioned;  as  in  common  oaths, 
or  in  idle  talk  is  so  merely  taken  in  vain,  that  if  they  were 
on  the  sudden  stopped,  and  asked  what  they  thought  on. 
or  had  in  their  mind,  when  they  mentioned  that  word,  and 
were  to  make  a  true  answer,  they  cannot  say  they  thought 
of  any  thine :  as  if  the  name  of  God,  the  AU !  were  the 
name  of  notking !    Otherwise,  had  they  thought  what  that 

Seat  name  signifies,  either  they  had  not  mentioned  it,  or 
e  mention  of  it  had  struck  their  hearts,  and  even  over- 
whelmed their  very  souls !  I  could  tell  you  what  awe  and 
observance  hath  been  wont  to  be  expressed  in  reference  to 
that  sacred  name,  among  a  people  tbat  were  called  by  it ; 
and  sorely  the  very  sound  of  that  name  ought  ever  to 
a  Jolinir.M. 


shake  all  the  powers  of  our  souls,  and  present^  form  t^em 
to  reverence  and  adoration.  Shall  we  think  it  fit  ta  play 
or  trifle  with  it,  as  is  the  common  wont)  My  frieads, 
sball  we  now  do  so,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  yield  oar- 
selves  to  God  1  Labour  to  hear  and  thint.  and  act  intel- 
ligently, and  as  those  that  hare  the  understandings  of 
men.  And  now,  especially  in  this  solemn  transaction, 
endeavour  to  render  God  great  to  yourselves;  enlarge 
your  minds,  that,  as  far  as  is  possible  and  needfU,  they 
may  take  in  the  entire  notion  or  him.  As  to  what  he  is  in 
himself,  you  must  conceive  of  him  as  a  Spirii  •-*  as  his 
own  word,  which  can  best  tell  us  what  he  is,  instructs  ns, 
and  so  as  a  Being  of  far  higher  excellency  than  any  thing 
you  can  see  with  your  eves,  or  touch  with  y^mr  haMs,  or 
than  can  come  under  the  notice  of  any  of  your  senses. 
You  may  easily  apprehend  spiritual  being  to  lie  the  soarea 
and  sprmg  of  life  and  self-moving  power.  This  world 
were  all  a  dead  unmoving  lump,  ir  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  spirit ;  as  your  bodies  when  the  soul  is  fled. 
You  must  conceive  nim  to  be  an  eternal,  self-wiMwting 
Spirit]  not  sprung  up  into  being  from  another,  as  our 
souls  are :  but  who,  from  the  excellency  of  his  own  being, 
was  necessarily  of  and  from  himself;  comprehending  ori- 
ginally and  eternally  in  himself  the  fulness  of  all  life  and 
being.  I  would  fain  lead  you  here,  as  by  the  hand,  a  lew 
plain  and  easy  steps.  You  are  sure  that  somewhat  now 
IS— of  this  you  can  be  in  no  doubt  j  and  next,  you  mmj  be 
as  sure  that  somewhat  hath,  of  itself,  ever  been :  for  if 
nothing  at  all  now  were,  you  can  easily  apprehend  it  im- 
possible that  any  thing  should  ever  be,  or  of  itself  bow 
De^  to  be,  and  spring  up  out  of  nothing.  Do  bat  make  ' 
this  supposition  in  your  own  minds,  and  the  matter  iwill 
be  as  plain  to  you  as  any  thing  can  be,  that  if  nothing  at 
all  were  now  m  being,  nothing  could  ever  come  inlo  be-  ; 
ing;  wherefore  you  may  be  sure,  that  because  there  is  ' 
somewhat  now  in  being,  there  must  have  been  somewhat  v 
or  other  always  in  being,  that  was  eternally  of  itself.  And  ' 
then,  to  go  a  little  further,  since  vou  know  there  are  aiany 
things  in  being  that  were  not  or  themselves,  you  mmy  be 
sure  that  what  was  alwa3rs  of  itself,  had  in  it  asuAcsency 
of  active  power  to  produce  other  things ;  otherwise  nothing 
that  is  not  of  itseu  could  ever  be;  as  you  know  thst  we 
were  not  of  ourselves ;  and  the  case  is  the  same  as  to  'what- 
soever else  our  eyes  behold. 

You  must  conceive  of  God  therefore  as  comprehezidiBg 
originally  in  his  own  beinff,  which  is  most  peculiar  to  him- 
self, a  power  tp  produce  all  whatsoever  bemg,  excellency, 
and  perfection,  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  whole  creation : 
for  there  can  be  nothing  which  either  is  not,  or  arises  not 
from,  what  was  of  itself.  And  therefore  that  he  is  an  ab- 
solutely, universally,  and  infinitely  perfect  Being,  and 
therefore  that  life,  knowledge,  wisdom,  power,  goodness, 
holiness,  justice,  truth,  and  whatsoever  other  conceiTable 
excellencies  do  all  in  highest  perfection  belong,  as  ne- 
cessary attributes,  unchangeably  and  without  poesihility 
of  diminution  unto  him.  And  all  which  his  own  word 
(agreeably  to  the  plain  reason  of  things)  doth  in  mnltitades 
of  places  ascribe  to  him ;  as  you  that  are  acquainted  with 
the  Bible  cannot  but  know.  You  must  therefore  coaeeive 
of  him,  as  the  All  in  All.  So  great,  so  excellent,  so  i^lo- 
rious  a  One  he  is,  to  whom  you  are  to  surrender  aad  yield 
yourselves. 

You  are  to  conceive  of  him  as  most  essentiallTJpne^  for  \ 
there  can  be  but  one  All.  And  so  his  word  teaefies  yoo 
to  conceive.  '*  Hear,  O  Israel !  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord,"  Deut  vi.  4.  ''  We  know  there  is  no  other  God  but 
one,"  dsc.  1  Cor.  viii.  4—^.  Your  thoup^hts  therefore  need 
not  be  divided  within  you,  nor  your  mmds  hang  in  doabt. 
to  whmn  you  are  to  betake  and  yield  yourselves :  there  m 
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no  placa  or  preteMe  for  hAlting  between  two  opinions. 
He  mtet  rigliteoiis^  lays  the  sole  claim  to  ;rou,  a  just  CM 
and  aSaviour,  and  there  is  aone  besides  him,  Isa.  x\v.  31. 
And  so  we  are  toM  oflea  in  that  and  the  foregoing  cha{>- 
ters. '  He  whose  fainlisceming  aye  projects  its  beams 
tY&j  way,  and  ranges  through  all  infinity,  says  he  knows 
not  any,  «4.  xnv.  8; 

Yetagaift  yoa  are  toconceire  of  him  as  Three  in  |pne. 
and  Ms^  iii  your  yielding  yoorselves  to  hillj  VS  lA^px¥ 
scribed  form,  when  this  surrender  is  to  be  made  in  bap- 
tism, directs ;  which  runs  thus,  In  tke  name  of  the  .FliMer, 
S&%and  Hdfi  Ohost,  Matt,  zzviii.  19.    You  are  not  to  be 
.  cnriOQs  in  your  inquiries  beyond  what  is  written  in  this 
I   matter,  how  far  the  Snbsistents  in  the  Qodhead  are  three, 
i    and  in  what  sense  one ;  they  cannot  be  both  in  the  same 
I   sense.    But  there  is  latitude  enough  to  conceive  how  they 
may  ba  jfetinctJjrQmjeach  other^and  yet  agree  in  one  na- 
Jnre^  wfii^  in  none  of  tEenTaepehd^a^  upon  wiH  and 
pleasure,  aets  each  of  them  infinitely  above  all  created 
Ming;  which  for  the  Divine  pleasure  only  was  and  is 
created,  Rev.  iv.  11.  And  that  we  so  far  conceive  of  them, 
as  three,  as  Co  apprehend  some  thinss  spoken  of  one,  that 
are  not  to  be  affirmed  of  another  of  them,  is  so  plain,  of  so 
^[reat  consequence,  and  the  whole  frame  of  practical  reli- 
gion so  mnen  depends  thereon;  and  even  this  transaction 
of  yielding  up  ourselves,  (which  must  be  introductive  and 
fundamental  to  all  the  rest,)  that  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 
glected in  our  daily  course,  and  least  of  all  in  this  solemn 
Business,*  as  will  more  appear  anon.    In  the  meantime,  set 
this  ever  blessed,  gloriotis  Gk)d,  the  Father,  Sen,  and  Holy 
Ohost,  before  your  eyes,  as  to  whom  (thus  in  himself  con- 
sidered) you  are  now  to  yield  yourselves. 

5S.  You  nnist  conceive  of  him  according  to  the  relations 

which  he  bears  towards  yon,  partly  lififiore  your  vielding 

jouiselves  to  him,  and  partly  in  and  upon  your  doing  it, 

That»2 

I.  Barore  you  do  any  snch  thing,yon  must  conceive  of  him, 

1.  As  yoar  Creator,  the  Author  of  your  being,  of  whom, 
and  through  ^hom,  and  to  whom,  all  things  are.  b  He 
that  made  you  demands  you  for  himself.  You  are  re- 
quired to  yield  yourselves  to  him  that  gave  you  breath. 

2.  As  the  continual  Snstainer  of  your  being  *,  and  who 
renews  your  life  unto  yoti  t^crj  moment ;  in  whom  you 
live,  ana  move,  and  have  your  bem^, « continually ;  so  that 
if  he  should  withdraw  his  supports,  you  immediately  drop 
into  nothing.  But  these  are  things  common  to  you  witn 
all  other  creatures ;  and  signify  therefore  his  antecedent 
right  in  you,  before  ycu  have  yielded  yourselves,  upon 
which  you  ouaht  to  no  it,  and  cannot  without  great  in- 
justice to  him  decline  doing  it.  There  are  other  consider- 
ations also  you  ought  to  entertain  concerning  him  in  this 
yoor  yielding  yourselves  to  him,  viz.  of  some  things  which 
are  partly  and  in  some  sense  before  it,  and  which  it  siip 
poses,  but  partly  also,  and  in  a  more  special  sense,  would 
follow  and  be  inferred  by  it. 

Principally,  this  fourfold  consideration  you  should  have 
of  him  in  your  yielding  yourselves  to  him,  viz.  as  your 
Owner,  your  Ttaeher,  your  IhUer,  and  your  Benefactor, 
and  all  these  with  the  audition  of  Supreme,  it  being  impos- 
sible he  should  have  a  superior ;  or  that  there  should  be 
any  one  above  him  in  any  of  these.  And  he  is  in  some 
sense  all  these  to  you  before  you  can  have  yielded  your- 
selves; (as  may  in  great  part  be  collected  from  what  hath 
been  already  said ;)  but  when  you  yield  yourselves  to  him, 
he  will  be  all  these  to  you  in  a  far  higher,  nobler,  and  more 
excellent  sense ;  and  you  are  to  yield  yourselves  to  him 
as  such,  or  that  in  your  so  doing,  he  may  actually  become 
such  to  you. 

1.  As  your  Qwner.  The  God  whose  you  are^  as  the 
apostle  speaks, 'Act:;  zxvii.  23.  and  whom,  as  it  there 
follows,  and  is  naturally  consequent,  you  are  to  serve. 
You  were  by  this  a  former  right,  as  all  things,  being  made 
bv  him,  are:  But  you  are  to  yield  yourselves  to  him, 
t£at  3rou  may  be  more  peculiarly  his.  m  a  sense  more  ex- 
cellent in  itself,  and  more  comfortable  to  you ;  as  Ezod. 
xir.  5.  If  you  will  obey— you  shall  be  to  me  a  peculiar 
treasnre  above  all  people,  for  all  the  earth  is  mine.  Of  such 
as  fear  Mm,  the  great  God  says.  They  shall  be  mine  in  the 
4la7  when  I  make  up  my  jewels,  Mai.  iii.  17.  Your  yield- 
bRoaLiLai.  «Ae(ix«ii.ai. 


ing  yourselves  adds  nothing  to  his  right  in  yon ;  you  therein 
only  recognise  and  acknowledge  the  right  he  had  in  you 
before,  but  it  adds  to  you  a  capacity  and  Qualification,  both 
by  the  tenure  of  his  gorael-covenant,  ana  in  the  nature  of 
^the  thing,  for  such^  nobler  uses  as  otherwise  you  cannot 
serve  for :  as  the  more  contemptible  lumber  about  a  man's 
house  may  be  as  truly  his,  as  the  mo^  precious  things ; 
but  neither  doth  he  intend,  nor  can  such  meaner  thin^ 
admit  to  be  the  ornaments,  either  of  his  person,  or  his 
house.  The  great  God  intends  his  devoted  peculiar  people 
to  be  to  him  a  crown  and  a  royal  diadem,  Asbu  Uii.  3.  when 
he  puts  away  the  wicked  of  the  earth  like  dross,  Ps.  cxix. 
119.  In  a  great  house  there  are  not  only  vessels  of  silver 
and  gold,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth,  3  Tim.  ii.  20.  But 
'tis  only  the  purged  and.  sanctified  soul  (which  is  also  a 
self-devoted  one)  that  shall  be  the  vessel  unto  honour,  be- 
ing made  meet  for  the  master's  use,  and  prepared  to  every 
g<m  work,  V,  91.  Persons  and  things  acouire  sacredness 
by  being  devoted  to  God.  Persons  especially,  that  can  and 
do  devote  themselves,  are  highly  ennobled  by  it ;  he  here- 
upon ([besides  their  relative  holiness)  really  more  and  more 
sanctmes  and  firames  them  for  his  own  more  immediate 
service  and  communion.  Of  such  a  people  he  tells  us, 
that  he  hath  formed  them  for  himself,  and  they  shall  praise 
him ;  and  to  them  he  saith,  (intending  it  manifestly  in  the 
mor^  eminent  sense,)  Thou  art  mine,  Isa.  xliii.  1,  7,  21. 
Such  may  with  a  modest  and  humble,  but  with  a  just,  con* 
fidence  freely  say,  I  am  thine,  save  me,  Ps.  cxix.  94.  In 
3rielding  yourselves  consider  therefore  first,  that  he  is  yonr 
Owner  by  an  unquestionable  former  right,  and  let  that 
effectually  move  you  to  do  it  with  all  your  hearts.  For 
will  you  not  givenim  his  own  1  When  you  account  duty 
to  your  prince  obliges  you  to  give  to  Csesar  the  things  that 
are  Ccesar's,  will  you  not  give  God  the  things  that  are^ 
Grod'sl'  And  will  you  not  know  him  for  your  Owner  1 
The  ox  knows  his  owner,  Isa.  i.  3.  Or  will  it  satisfy  you 
to  be  in  no  other  kind  his,  than  brutes  and  devils  are,  that 
either  through  an  incapacity  of  nature  cannot  acknowledge 
him,  or  throu^ifh  a  malignity  of  nature  will  not "?  O  yield 
yourselves,  with  humble  desire  and  expectation  that  he 
will  vouchsafe  otherwise  to  own  you  1 

2.  As  your  teacherj  so  indeed  he  also  is  to  all  men, 
though  tJiey  neTer  yield  themselves  to  him.  He  that 
teaches  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  1  Ps.  xciv.  10. 
There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the*  Al- 
mighty gives  him  understanding.  Yeal  and  inferior  crea* 
tures,  as  they  all  owe  their  natures  and  peculiar  instincts 
to  him,  may  be  said  to  have  him  for  tneir  Teacher  too. 
But  will  it  content  you  to  be  so  only  taught  by  him  1  There 
is  another  sort  of  teaching  which,  if  you  yield  yourselves 
to  him  as  your  great  Instructor,  he  will  vouchsafe  unto 
you.  The  things  you  know  not,  and  which  it  is'necessary 
you  should  know,  he  will  teach  you,  i.  e.  such  thinics  as  are 
of  real'  necessity  to  your  true  and  final  welfare,  not  which 
only  serve  to  please  your  fancy,  or  gratify  your  curiosity; 
for  his  teachmff  respects  an  appointed,  certain  end,  suit- 
able to  his  wisdom  and  mercy,  and  to  the  calamity  and 
danger  of  your  state.  The  teacning  requisite  for  perishing 
sinners,  was,  what  they  might  do  to  be  saved.  And  when 
we  have  cast  about  in  our  own  thoughts  never  so  much, 
we  have  no  way  to  take  but  to  yield  ourselves  to  God, 
who  will  then  be  our  most  undeceiving  Guide.  To  whom 
it  belongs  to  save  us  at  last,  to  him  only  it  can  belong  ts 
lead  us  m  the  way  to  that  blessed  end. 

Many  anxious  inquiries  and  fervent  disputes  there  have 
been,  how  one  may  be  infallibly  assured  of  the  way  to  be 
saved.    They  are  to  be  excused  who  think  it  not  fit,  but 
upon  very  plain  grounds,  to  venture  so  great  a  concern- 
ment ;  or  to  run  so  great  a  hazard  in  a  mere  compliment 
to  any  man,  or  party  of  men.    Confident  expressions,  as, 
My  soul  for  your's,  and  such  like,  signify  nothing  with  a 
cautious  considering  man,  except  that  such  as  them  care    . 
as  little  for  his  soul  as  their  own.    The  papal  infallibility    f 
some  would  have  us  trust  to  at  a  venture,  and  would  make 
us  think  it  rudeness  to  doubt  it;  when  nobody  stands  / 
upon  good  manners  in  endeavouring  to  escape  a  ruin;  { 
when  a  great  part  of  their  own  communion  trust  not  to  it.  i    i 
And  some  of  them  have  written  stronrly  agunst  it.  •   The   \ 
accurate  stating  and  discussing  of  the  controversy,  how 
dTlie<tallicucharah,to.  eDtl1i,*e. 
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far  or  iA  what  sense  ai^snch  thiag  as  infaUible  li^ht  may 
telong  to  the  Christiaa  church,  are  not  fit  for  this  place, 
nor  for  a  discourse  of  this  nature.  'Tis  -enoug^h  now  to 
say  that  thb  claim  hereof  to  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome, 
as  such,  1.  Cannot  be  proved,  and,  Sb  May  be  plainly 
.disproved. 

1.  J}  cannot  be  proved.  For  since  no  principles  of  com- 
mon reason  are  pretended  sufficient  to  prove  it  of  any  man, 
or  of  him  more  than  another,  it  must  oe  proved  by  super- 
natural revelation,  if  at  all.  But  in  the  written  wx>rd  of 
God  there  is  no  such  thing.  Pretences  from  thence  are  too 
vain  to  be  refuted  or  mentioned.  And  if  any  other  reve- 
lation should  be  pretended,  'twill  be  a  new,  and  as  impos- 
sible a  ta.sk,  to  prove  the  divinity  of  that  revelation,  so  as 
to  infer  upon  the  world  an  obligation  to  believe  it  Nor 
is  it  necessaiT  to  insist  upon  this ;  because, 

3.  R  may  be  plainly  disproved ;  for  the  same  thing  can- 
not be  both  true  and  false.  And  it  sufficientlv  disproves 
such  a  man's  infallibility,  or  the  impossibility  of  his  erring, 
that  it  can  be  evidently  proved  he  nath  erred.  As  when 
he  hath  determined  against  the  expuress  word  of  Christ,  for- 
bidding them  (to  take  one  or  two  instances  among  many) 
to  drink  of  the  eueharistical  cup,  whom  he  hath  com- 
manded to  drink  it ;  or  (to  mention  a  more  important  one^ 
when  believers  in  Christ  or  lovers  of  him,  are  pronouncea 
damned,  who  he  hath  said  shall  not  parish,  but  have  ever- 
lastinr  Ufe,  and  the  crown  of  righteousness ;  or  when  on 
the  other  hand,  pardon  of  sin  and  eternal  life  are-  pre- 
tended to  be  given  to  such,  whom  the  evangelical  law  con- 
demns to  death. 

When  one,  to  whom  this  privilege  hath  been  asserted  to 
belong,  hath  determined  against  another,  to  whom  upon 
the  same  n-oonds  it  must  equally  belong.    As  'tis  well 
known  in  the  Christian  church,  thai  pope  might  be  alleged 
;  against  pope,  and  one  papal  constitution  ajrainst  another. 
i  Not  to  insist  on  what  might  be  shown  out  of  their  own  his- 
j  tory,  that  the  same  pope  hath,  being  so,  changed  his  judg- 
\  ment  isi  a  point  of  doctrine,  and  left  us  to  divine  when  he 
'  was  the  fallible,  and  when  Aie  infallible,  pope.  And  again, 
When  there  have  been  deierminations  aminst  the  com- 
mon uncorrupted  senses  of  mankind,  as  mat  what  their 
sight,  and  touch,  and  taste  assures  them  is  bread,  is  said  to 
be  the  fle^  of  a  human  body.    For  if  you  cannot  be  sure 
of  what  both  your  own,  and  the  sound  senses  of  anv  other 
man  would  tell  you,  you  can  be  sure  of  nothing  at  all :  3rou 
canAot  be  sure  yon  see  one  another,  or  hear  me  sneaking 
to  you;  nor  be  sure  when  you  heard  the  transiorming 
words,  "  This  Is  mv  body;"  or  much  less  that  they  were 
ever  spoken,  if  you  heard  them  not ;  or  that  that  was  bread 
and  not  a«tone,  or  a  piece  of  clay,  that  is  pretended  to  be 
transubstantiated  by  them.  The  foundation  of  all  certainty 
were  upo«  these  terms  taken  away  from  among  men  on 
earth ;  and  upon  the  same  common  groimds  upon  which 
it  is  pretended  vou  ought  to  believe  that  which  is  shown  or 
offered  yon  to  be  the  flesh  of  a  man,  and  not  bread  any 
longer,  you  must  believe  or  judge  the  quite  contrary,  that 
it  is  bread  still,  and  not  flesh,  and  consequently  that  he  is 
far  {torn  being  infallible,  but  doth  actually  err,  upon  whose 
authority  von  are  directed  to  believe  otherwise. 

And  indeed  the  daimed  infallibilitv  is  by  this  suiBcieatly 
disproved,  that  there  is  no  imaginable  way  of  proving  it 
For  if  there  were  any  such  thing,  it  must  be  by  (Sod's  own 
immediate  gift  and  vobchsafement;  kow  otherwise  should 
a  man  be  made  mfalUble  1  And  if  so,  it  must  be  for  an  end 
worthy  of  a  wise  and  merciful  God;  whereupon  for  the 
same  reason  for  which  he  should  have  made  such  a 
man  infaJlible,  he  should  have  made  it  infallibly  certain  to 
other  men,  that  he  hath  made  him  so.  Whereas  there  is 
no  one  point  wherein  his  infallible  determination  can  be 

Eretended  to  be  necessary,  against  whieh  there  is  more  to 
e  said  than  aninst  l&e  pretence  itself  of  his  infallibility ; 
nor  for  whieh  Tess  is  lo  be  said  than  can,  with  nskj  colour, 
or  without  highest  and  most  just  contempt,  be  said  for  it. 
.  The  most  weighty  thing  that  i  have  known  alleged  is,  the 
great  expediencv  of  an  Infallible  Judge.  But  if  we  will 
chink  that  a  gooa  way  of  arguing,  that  things  are  in  fact  so 
or  so,  because  we  can  fancy  it  would  be  better  if  they 
were ;  we  may  as  well  prove  that  all  mankind  are  sincere 
Christians,  or  there  is  no  sin  in  the  world,  nor  ever  was, 
jnd  a  thousand  things  besides  in  the  natural  woild,  tlMi 


never  were  or  will  ke,  because  it  tpMis  to  Qs  twoold  be 
for  the  better.  So  much  is  Uie  fboushncas  of  man  wxkt 
than  God.  C<  '^s 

Besides  that.Mndily  must  be  judged^as  necessary  to 
the  final  salvation  and  felicity  of  the  souls  of  men^  9rtk^ 
doxify  or  exemption  from  doctrinal  error,  by  all,  with  whom 
either  Christian  religion,  or  common  reason,  signifies  any 
thing.  For  the  same  reason  therefore  iot  which  it  can  be 
thought  necessary  God  should  have  put  it  into  the  power 
of  anv  man  to  miake  others  not  err,  he  should  have  pat  it 
equally  into  his  power  to  make  them  hdy,  to  renew  and 
change  their  hearts  and  lives.  But  what  man  kath  this 
power  1  And  one  would  reasonably  expect,  if  either  were^ 
that  both  powers  should  be  lodged  m  the  same  man; 
which  if  the^  should  pretend,  who  assert  the  other  unto 
one  man,  their  own  histories  might  make  them  Mush,  im- 
less  they  can  think  it  more  prorable  that  he  can  and  will 
effectually  sanctify  another,  and  make  him  holy,  who  is 
himself  most  infamously  impure  and  imholy,  than  that  be 
can  secure  another  from  ernng  in  matters  or  doctrine,  who 
cannot  secure  himself.  But  then  it  may  be  said,  if  soeh 
sure  light  and  guidance  is  not  to  be  found  or  had  from  one 
man,  it  must  be  from  some  community  or  body  of  men  in 
the  Christian  church.  For  can  it  be  thought  God  shonld 
have  taken  care  to  settle  a  religion  in  the  world,  on  par- 
pose  for  the  saving  of  men's  souls,  that  yet  affords  no  man 
anv  certainty  of  being  saved  by  it  T 

I  answer,  yes,  there  is  a  certain,  undeceiving  light  af- 
forded by  it  to  the  whole  body  of  sincere  Christians,  snlli- ' 
cient,  and  intended  not  to  gratify  a  vain  humour,  bvt  to 
save  their  souls,  and  which  you  can  only,  and  may  eonfi- 
dentlv,  expect  by  yielding  yourselves  to  God  as  yonr 
Teacher.  As  it  cannot  ame  with  the  afasohite  perfection 
of  his  nature  to  be  himself  deceived  in  anv  thing,  it  can,  « 
YOU  may  be  sure,  as  little  agree  with  it  to  deceive  vou,  or 
let  you  mistake  jrour  way,  in  the  thin^  wherein  ne  hath 
encouraged  and  induced  you  to  comsut  and  intmat  your- 
selves to  his  conduct  and  guidance.  Will  he  let  a  sool 
wander  and  be  lost,  that  hath  entirely  nven  up  itself  to  be 
led  and  taught  by  him  1  His  word  hath  at  once  expressed 
to  you  his  nature,  and  his  ^^ood-wiU  towards  vou,  in  this 
case.  "Good  and  upright  is  the  Lord,  therefore  will  he 
teach  sinners  in  the  way,"  Ps.  xxv.  8.  But  what  sinneisl 
the  next  words  tell  you,  the  meek  (self-rnicned  ones, 
humble,  teachable  learners)  he  will  euide  in  judgment,  or 
with  judgment ;  (as  that  particle  admits  to  be  read ;)  he 
will  guide  them  judiciously,  and  snrelv,  so  that  yoor 
hearts  need  not  misgive,  or  suspect,  or  aoubl  to  follow; 
"  The  meek  will  he  teach  his  way,"  v,  9.  Who  would  not 
wish  and  be  glad  to  have  such  a  Teacher  ?  Yon  shall 
know  (how  express  is  his  word !)  if  you  follow  on  to  know 
the  Lord:  for,  nis  eoiog  forth  is  prepared  as  the  morning, 
Has.  vi.  3.  You  do  not  need  to  devise  in  the  morning 
hotw  to  create  your  own  light,  'tis  prepared  and  ready  for 
you ;  the  sun  was  made  before  you  were,  and  it  keeps  its 
course ;  and  so  constantly  will  God's  own  light  shine  to 
you,  without  your  contrivance  or  care,  for  any  thing  but 
to  seek,  receive  it,  and  be  guided  by  it  Know  your  ad- 
vantage in  having  such  a  Teacher. 

1.  He  will  teach  you  inwardly;  even  your  very  hearts,  n^' 
and  so  as  his  instructions  shall  x  each  the  centre,  the  inmost 
of  your  spirits.  God,  that  made  light  to  shine  out  of  dark- 
ness, hath  shined  into  our  hearts,  &c  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  And 
when  that  holy  good  man  had  been  sohicing  himself  with 
highest  pleasure  in  considering  this,  that  God  was  his  por- 
tion, so  contentful  and  satisfying  a  one,  that  he  cannot  for- 
bear sajring,  The  lines  are  mllen  to  me  in  pleasant  pfaiecs, 
and  I  have  a  nxMily  heritaee,  (Ps.  xvi.  5,  &)  he  presentlv 
adds,  "  I  will  bless  the  Lord,  who  hath  given  me  counsel  -, 
q.d.^l  should  never  else  have  thoii^  of  such  a  thing: 
it  had  never  come  into  mv  mind  to  thmk  of  choosing  God 
for  my  portion.  I  should  have  done  like  the  rest  of  the 
vain  world,  have  followed  shadows  all  my  dajrs.  My  reins 
aJso  instruct  me  in  the  night  season."  He  will  so  teach 
you,  as  to  make  vou  teach  yourselves,  put  an  abiding  word 
mto  you,  that  shall  talk  with  you  when  yon  sit  m  your 
houses,  and  walk  by  the  way,  and  when  you  lie  down,  and 
when  you  rise  up,  and  whereby  you  sfaiall  be  enabled  to 
commune  with  your  own  hearts  upon  your  beds  while 
others  sleep;  and  revolve  or  roll  over  in  your  misdi^  die* 
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tiaesoflift«  Yon  win  not  need  to  8a7»  Who  shall  ascend 
into  hearen,  to  brine  down  Christ  from  above  V  or,  Who 
shall  descend  into  tne  deep,  to  bring  Christ  again  from  the 
deadi  for  the  word  will  be  nigh  thee,  not  in  thj  mouth 
nnly,  bat  in  thine  heart,  &c  Yon  will  ha\re  in  yon  an  en- 
eraifted  word,!  and  the  law  of  yoor  God  shall  be  in  your 
Beart,  so  as  none  of  yoor  steps  sha]|  slide.h  This  is  oar 
Lord's  own  interpretation  of  divers  words  of  the  prophets, 
that  in  the  days  of  the  more  general  difinsion  of  holy,  vital 
light,  which  was  to  be  alter  his  own  appearance  in  the 
trorld,  "  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God,"  John  vi.  45. 
i.€,  so  as  to  have  their  hearts  inclined  towards  himself, 
and  drawn  to  him,  as  the  reference  of  these  words  to  those 
of  the  foregoine  verse  shows.    Wherein, 

V.     ^  Lies  your  farther  advantage, '  That  by  him  vou  shall 

/  be  taught  tfichuiUif.  Other  teaching,  as  it  doth  Sat  reach 
the  ear,  or  only,  ai  the  most,  beget  some  faint  notions  in 
the  mind,  that  you  are  little  the  better  for:  his  shall  pro- 
duce real  fhiit.  He  is  the  Lord  your  God  wbo  teaches  you 
•0  profit;  and  who  by  gentle  and  unforeible,  but  by  most 
prevailing,  insinuations,  shall  slide  in  upon  your  spirits, 
wm  them  by  light  and  love,  and  allure  them  to  a  compli- 
ance with  what  shall  be  in  the  end  safe  and  happy  for 
Yourselves.  He  will  instruct  you,  though  not  with  a  vio- 
lent, yet  with  a  strong  hand,  so  as  not  to  lose  his  kind  de- 
sign. Others  teach  you,  and  leave  you  what  thev  found 
you ;  ooDvinced  perhaps,  but  not  changed ;  unable  to  re- 
sist any  ill  inclination,  or  your  disinclination  to  that  which 
was  ^ood.  Power  will  accompany  his  teaching;  a  con- 
quermg  power,  that  will  secretly  constrain  and  captivate 
your  hearts;  and  how  pleasant  a  victory  will  that  be  to 
yourselves  t  O  the  peace  and  joy  you  will  find  springing 
up  within  you,  when  once  you  feel  yourselves  overcome ! 
The  most  that  a  man  can  say  to  you  is,  what  the  prophet 
Samuel  once  said,  (so  great,  ana  so  good  a  man,)  "God 
forbid  I  should  sin  s^inst  the  Lord  in  ceasing  to  pray  for 
you ;  but  I  will  teach  you  the  good  and  the  right  way/*i 
TSe  could  only  show  that  way,  and  pray  that  God  would 
do  the  rest ;  which  implies  Grad  only  can  so  teach  it  you, 
as  to  make  you  walk  in  it.  I  am  not  persuading  you  to 
slight  human  teaching;  you  will  need  it;  and  'us  amone 
the  ^iAs  which  jrcnr  glorious  Redeemer,  being  ascended 
on  high.k  hath  given  to  men,  viz.  pastors  and  teachers.i 
But  unaerstand  their  teaching  to  be  only  subordinate,  and 
ministerial.  Without,  or  against  God,  you  are  to  call  no 
man  master  or  teacher  upon  earth.  And  thus  far  their 
teaching  is  to  be  regarded,  as  it  agrees, 

/  1.  With  what  God  doth  inwardly  teach  you,  by  that 
common  light  which  shines  in  ever^  man's  own  bosom 

V  that  with  a  sincere  mind  attends  to  it,  and  which  is  too 
little  attended  too.  There  are  truths  too  commonly  held 
in  funighteousttess,  seated  generally  in  the  minds  andcon- 
seiences  of  men ;  l^  which,  though  they  have  not  another 
law,  they  are  a  law  onto  themselves  ;"•  and  for  the  stifling 
and  resisting  whereof,  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
heaven  agamst  them.  And  from  such  truths  they  might 
infer  others,  and  where  God  affords  external  helps,  come 
to  discern  a  sure  ground  whereupon  to  understand  that 
what  is  contained  besides  in  the  irame  of  Christian  doc- 
trine is  true;  being  enabled  to  judge  of  the  evidences  that 
prove  the  whole  revelation  thereof  to  be  from  God ;  and 
nothing  being  in  itself  more  evident  than  that  what  he  hath 
revealed  is  true.  And  withal  God  is  crraciously  pleased  to 
shine  into  minds  that  with  upright  aims  set  themselves  to 
inquire  out  and  understand  his  mind;  and  so  further  light 
comes  to  be  superadded  to  that  which  is  common.  Now 
take  heed  how  you  neglect  what  a  man  teaches  you,  agree- 
ably to  that  inward  liarnt  which  is  already(one  way  or  other) 
in  vour  own  minds  and  consciences.  Either  in  some  part, 
and  in  great  part,  we  are  to  appeal  in  our  teaching  you.  So 
the  more  early  Christian  teachers  did ; "  Not  handling"(say 
they)  ''the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  but  by  manifestation 
of  the  truth  conunending  ourselves  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God."a  In  the  most  deeply  funda- 
mental things  that  concern  your  practice  every  day,  we 
may  appeal  to  yourselves,  and  your  own  consciences.  If 
we  -say  to  you,  Ought  yon  not  to  live  according  to  his  will 
that  gave  you  breath  1  should  yom  not  above  all  things  fear 
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and  love,  and  trust  and  obey:,  him  that  made  y«n  and  all 
things  1  Shflnld  you  not  do  as  you  would  be  done  unto  1 
Should  you  not  take  more  oare  for  your  immortal  souls, 
than  for  your  mortal-Hesh  1  You  must  every  one  sliy,  '*  1 
believe  in  mine  own  conscience  this  is  so."  If  I  appeal  to 
you  in  the  very  thing  I  am  speaking  of,  should  yoa  not 
yield  yourselves  to  God,  whose  creatures  you  are  1 1  doubt 
not  you  will  any  of  you  say,  **  I  think  in  my  very  eon- 
science  I  should."  We  have  you  witnesses  against  your- 
selves, if  you  will  not  hear  us  in  such  things.  And  again, 
it  being  a  matter  very  capable  of  plain  proof,  that  those 
vnritings  which  we  call  the  Holv  Scriptures,  were  from 
God,  our  teaching  ought  so  far  to  oe  re^farded  by  you  as. 

2.  We  can  manifest  to  you  that  it  agrees  withuie 
Scriptures.  And  we  are  sure  he  will  lieverfeacH  vou  in- 
wardly  g^dost  what  he  hath  there  taught. "  Will  uie  Gtod 
oTtnUh  say  and  unsay  "tirnaBffllff  ihlngl  That  were  to 
overthrow  the  desicn  of  all  his  instructions,  and  to  subvert 
the  authority  which  he  requires  men  to  reverence.  No 
man  could  expect  to  be  regarded  on  such  terms.  And  by 
this  rule  freely  examine  ul  that  we  teachyou,  as  our  Sa- 
viour directed  the  Jews  to  do,  John  v.  39.  And  for  the 
doing  whereof,  the  apostle  commended  the  Berean  Chris- 
tians, Acts  xvii.  IL  And  we  have  here  the  same  advan- 
ta^  at  length,  though  not  immediately,  upon  your  con- 
sciences ;  which  cannot  but  judge  that  whatsoever  is  found 
in  that  word  which  you  confess  to  be  divine,  must  be  most 
certainly  true.  And  if  within  such  limits  jrou  take  the 
help  of  men  for  your  instruction ;  having  yielded  your- 
selves to  God  as  your  supreme  and  highest  Teacher,  you 
are  upon  safe  terms.  Only  be  sincere  in  listening  to  his 
dictates,  whether  intesnal  or  elt^mal.  Let  not  a  prepos- 
sessed neart  or  vicious  inclination  be  their  interpreter : 
"  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  tne  doc- 
trine, whether  it  be  of  God,"  Ac.    John  viL  17. 

3.  You  must  consider  Goid,  in  your  yielding  yourselves, 
as  your  sovereign  Ruler.  For  to  whom  you  yield  your- 
selves servants  to  dflBTT^is  servants  you  are  to  whom  you 
obey,  as  by  1^.  16.  Though  teaching  and  ruling  may  be 
diversely  conceived  of,  they  cannot  be  separate  in  this  case. 
The  nobler  and  final  part  of  God's  teaching  you,  is  teach- 
ing you  your  duty ;  what  you  are  to  practise  and  do.  And 
so  when  he  teaches  you,  he  commands  you  too ;  and  leaves 
it  not  arbitrary  to  you  whether  you  will  be  directed  by 
him  or  no.  What  is  his  by  former  right,  and  by  aAer- 
consent,  and  self-resignation,  shall  it  not  be  governed  by 
him  t  if  it  be  a  subject  capable  of  laws  and  government, 
as  such  consent  shows  it  to  be  1  Your  yielding  yourselves 
to  Qod  is  not  a  homage,  but  a  mockery,  if  you  do  it  not 
with  a  resolution  to  receive  the  law  from  his  mouth;  and 
that  whereinsoever  he  commands,  you  will  to  your  utter- 
most obey.  But  in  this  and  the  other  things  that  follow, 
my  limits  constrain  me  unto  more  brevity.  Only  let  not 
thi^  apprehension  of  God  be  frightful,  yea  let  it  be  amiable 
to  you,  as  in  itself  it  is,  and  cannot  but  be  to  vou.  if  3roa 
consider  the  loveliness  of  his  government,  the  kind  desig^n 
of  it,  and  how  suitable  it  is  to  Uie  kindest  design ;  that  it  is 
a  government  first  and  principally  over  minds,  purposely 
intended  to  reduce  them  to  a  holy  and  peaceful  order, 
wherein  it  cannot  but  continue  them,  when  that  kingdom 
comes  to  be  settled  there,  which  stands  in  righteousness, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  all  the  laws  where- 
of are  summed  up  in  love ;  being  such  also  as  in  the 
keeping  whereof  there  is  great  reward. 

4.  You  are  to  consider  him,  and  accordingly  to  yield 
yourself,  as  your  greatest  Benefactor^  or  rather  as  your 
best  and  supreme  Good.  Indeed  you  cannot  sever  his 
being  your  Ruler  fVom  his  being  your  Benefactor,  (more 
than  his  being  your  Teacher  from  his  being  your  Ruler,) 
when  the  tendency  and  design  of  his  government  are 
understood.  For  it  is  a  very  principal  part  of  our  felicity 
to  be  under  his  government,  and  he  doth  you  the  great- 
est good  by  ruling  you,  when  otherwise  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  you  would  run  yourselves  into  the 
greatest  of  evil,  and  soon  be  most  miserable  creatures.  You 
are  now  so  far  happy  as  you  are  subject  to  his  government, 
and  that  which  it  aims  at  is  to  make  you  finallf  and  com- 
pletely happy.    For  it  is  the  design  of  his  government, 
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not  only  to  regulate  jotr  actions  bu:  your  inclinations, 
and  principally  towards  himself.  You  nave  been  alienat- 
ed from  the  life  of  God,**  were  become  strangers  to  him- 
yea  and  enemies  in  your  very  minds ;  for  the  carnal  mind 
IS  enmity  against  Grad.v  The  very  business  of  his  govern- 
ment is  m  the  first  place  to  alter  the  temper  of  your  minds ; 
for  continuing  carnal,  .bhey  neither  are  subject  to  the  law 
of  God.  nor  can  be,<i  as  the  same  place  tells  you.  There- 
fore if  nis  government  lake  place  in  you,  ana  you  become 
subject,  you  become  spiritual,  the  *'iaw  of  ue  Spirit  of 
life"'  having  now  the  possession  and  |)ower  of  you.  Nor 
was  it  possible  he  should  ever  be  an  effectual  Benefactor 
to  you,  without  being  thus  an  overpowering  Ruler;  so  do 
these  things  run  into  one  another.  To  let  you  have  your 
own  will,  and  foU(»w  your  carnal  inclination,  and  cherish 
and  favour  you  in  this  course,  were  to  jErratify  you  to  your 
ruin,  and  concur  with  you  to  your  bemg  for  ever  miser- 
able ;  which  you  may  see  plainly  if  you  will  understand 
wherein  your  true  felicity  and  blessedness  must  consist,  or 
.consider  what  was  intimated  concerning  it,  in  the  propo- 
sal of  this  head ;  that  he  is  to  be  your  Benefactor,  in  oe- 
ing  to  you  himself  your  supreme  and  oftly  satisfying  Gtood. 
He  never  doth  you  good  effectually  and  to  purpose,  till  he 
overcome  your  carnal  inclination.  For  while  that  remains, 
wiU  you  ever  mind  him  t  Can  you  love  him,  and  desire 
after  him,  or  delight  in  him  1  The  first  and  most  frmda- 
mental  law  which  he  lays  upon  you  is,  that  '^  you  shall 
love  the  Lord  your  Gk>d  with  all  your  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  might."  What  will  become  of  you  if  yon  can- 
not obey  thLs  law  1  This  world  will  shortly  be  at  an  end, 
and  you  must,  'tis  like,  leave  it  sooner ;  you  are  undone, 
if  your  hearts  be  not  beforehand  so  framed  as  that  you  can 
savour  and  take  complacency  in  a  bdtter  and  higher  good. 
You  will  shortly  have  nothing  left  you  but  himself;  you  will 
be  plucked  away  from  your  houses,  and  lands,  and  friends, 
and  ail  your  outward  comforts ;  and  now  in  what  a  case 
are  you,  if  you  ean  take  no  pleasure  or  satisfaction  in  G;Qd  1 
You  are  therefore  to  yield  up  yourself  to  him  in  full  union, 
as  with  your  most  grateful  and  delectable  Good;  with  this 
sense  possessing  your  soul,  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
thee,  or  whom  on  earth  can  I  desire  besides  thee  1> 

And  thus  you  are  to  look  upon  God  in  your  yielding 
yoursehres  to  him. — 

You  are  to  yicild  yourselves  to  his  claim,  as  your  right- 
ful Owner—To  his  instruction,  as  your  undeceiving 
Teacher. — To  his  government,  as  your  gracious,  sovereign 
Ruler ;  and — To  the  enjoyment  of  him,  as  jour  best  and 
moat  satisfying  Gk)od,  or  your  self-communicating  Bene- 
factor. 

But  it  also  concerns  you  to  have  distinct  and  riffht 
thoughts  of  the  slate  of  your  case,  and  how  things  are  be- 
tween him  and  the  sons  of  men,  that  you  may  duly  apply 
yourselves  to  him  in  so  mat  a  transaction.  The  Grospel 
under  which  you  live  tells  you,  he  treats  with  men  in  and 
by  a  Mediator,  his  own  Son,  who  came  down  into  this 
wretched  world  of  ours,  in  great  compassion  to  our  mise- 
ries, and  took  our  nature,  was  here  on  earth  among  us  as 
an  incarnate  Gk)d ;  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  Because 
we  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  look  part  with  us 
likewise  of  the  same,  and  in  that  nature  of  ours  died  for 
us,  to  make  wajr  that  we  might  yield  ourselves  to  God, 
and  be  accepted.  No  main  now.  comes  to  the  Father  but 
by  him.t  He  must  be  acknowiedgeH  with  great  feVfereiide;' 
and' a  most  profound  homage  must  be  rendered  to  him. 
He  that  denieth  the  Son  hath  not  the  Father.*  And  it  be- 
ing his  pleasure  to  treat  with  us  by  his  Son,  and  the  case 
requiring  that  we  apply  ourselves  to  him,  we  are  to  take 
notice  oi  him  according  to  those  capacities  wherein  Scrip- 
ture represents  him  to  us.  And  it  represents  him  «fi;ree- 
ably  to  those  same  notions  according  to  whieh  we  nave 
shown  we  are  to  consider  Qod  the  Father  in  this  matter ; 
so  as  that  Christ  being  the  Mediator  between  him  and  us, 
when  we  yield  ourselves  to  him  ultimately,  and  finally, 
under  the  notions  that  have  been  mentioned,  we  are  first 
to  yield  ourselves  to  his  Son,  Christ  Jesus  our  Redeemer, 
under  the  like  notions.    For, 

1.  Being  to  yield  ourselves  to  God  as  oor  Own«r,  we 
mu«t  know,  the  Father  hath  given  all  things  into  the  hkuds 
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of  the  Son,  (John  xiii.  3.)  and  that  Be  is  Lord  of  all;  (Acs 
z.  36.)  whidi  in  the  first  sense,  signifies  him  to  be,  )^  the 
Father's  constitution,  the  Owner  of  all  things,  even  is  he 
is  the  Redeemer.  For,  he  therefore  died  and  rose  asaiii, 
that  he  might  be  Lord  of  dead  and  living  ;>  i.  e,  ofooih 
worlds ;  agreeably  to  what  he  himself  speaks  inunedtaie- 
ly  upon  his  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  All  |x>wer  is 
given  to  me  both  in  llbaven  and  earth,  Matt,  zzriii.  18. 

And  for  those  other  notions  of  God  under  which  we 
have  shown  we  are  to  yield  ourselves  to  him,  as  our 
Teacher,  Ruler,  and  Benefactor,  they  correspond  to  thai 
threefold  office  of  Christ,  of  which  you  cannot  bat  htra 
heard  much,  viz.  of  Prophet,  King,  and  Priest;  so  tbit 
we  are  to  commit  ourselves  to  him,  when  we  yield  our- 
selves to  God,  as  a  Teaeher  come  forth  from  Goa,aDd  who 
reveals  him  to  us  whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time; 
as  one  that  must  reign  over  us,  and  over  the  greatest  on 
earth,  (Luke  zix.  14.  and  27.  Ps.  ii.  6^10.)  and  by  whon 
we  are  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  restored  to  the  enjoT- 
ment  of  him,  Rom,  v.  11.  And  because  our  bliod  mindi  * 
and  perverse  hearts  need  light  and  grace  from  above,  to 
direct  and  incline  us  hereto,  therefore  hath  the  Spirit  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  a  great  work  to  do  in  as  to  this 

Eurpose.  Whereupon  we  are  to  yield  oniselves  to  tbit 
lessed  Spirit  also,  as  our  Enlifhtener  and  Sasetiiier; 
which  our  being  directed  to  wadk  in  the  Spirit.  (GaLr. 
25.)  and  our  being  told  that  they  that  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  are  none  of  his,  (Rom.  viii.  9.)  and,  that  asniany 
as  are  the  sons  of  God,  are  led  by  his  Spirit,  {v.  U,)ia 
plainly  show. 

You  see  then  we  are  to  yield  ourselves  to  God,  the  Ei- 
ther, Son,  and  Holv  Ghost,  which  also  oor  having  than 
great  names  named  upon  us  in  our  biq)tiBm  (as  we  before 
told  you)  doth  import.  And  how  necessary  all  thii  is,  70Q 
will  see,  if, 

2.  We  consider  how  we  are  to  look  upon  msntivei  ia 
this  transaction ;  t.  e. 

1.  We  are  to  consider  ourselwes  as  Qoj^j2£SSS'^^ 
ing.  as  you  have  heard,  to  consider  himasonrureaior; 
and  so  we  must  reckon  we  owe  ourselves  to  him,  and  do 
but  yield  him  what  we  owe,  and  what  was  his  before. 
For,  how  can  you  but  be  his,  who  of  his  mere  pleasiue 
hath  raised  you  out  of  nothing  t 

2.  We  must  remember  we  have  been  anos^ecreatorg, 
such  as  had  fallen,  and  revolted  from  nim ;  and  so  oir 
vielding  ourselves  to  him,  is  a  jgiving  ourselres  back  to 
nim,  havine  injuriously  withdrawn  and  withheld  ooi- 
selves  from  him  before.  Anid  because  the  injury  vasso 
great  &s  we  could  never  make  any  recompense  for,  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  such  a  Mediator  should  be  appointed 
between  God  and  us,  for  whose  sake  only  we  can  expect 
to  be  accepted  when  we  yield  ourselves.  So  great  a  mr 
jestv  was  not  to  be  approached  by  ofiending  creature 
without  so  great  a  Days-man  and  Peace-maker. 

3.  We  must  consider  ourselves  as  impure,  and  evciy 
way  unfit  parthe  Divine  presence,  service",  and  converse, 
ana  who  did  therefore  need  the  power  of  the  Holy  Gho* 
to  be  put  forth  upon  us  to  make  us  fit ;  and  that  therefore 
our  case  required  we  should  put  otirselves  into  such  haods 
for  that  purpose.  ^^, 

4.  We  are  to  consider  ourselves  as  under  the  Gospel, 
as  sinners  invited  and  called  back  to  God ;  as  such  vhne 
ca.se  is  not  desperate;  or  who  need  to  abandon  ourselres 
to  ruin,  though  we  have  greatly  offended,  as  if  there  were 
no  hope.  We  are  to  consider  ourselves  with  disdndi«| 
from  the  condition  of  other  fallen  creatures.  The  angw 
that  fell,  and  kept  not  their  first  station,  have  no  Go$f« 
sent  to  thetn  to  invite  them  back,  and  persuade  them  pa 
to  yield  themselves  to  God ;  you  nave.  Into  what  a 
transport  should  this  thought  put  you!  how  shoDid  » 
mollify  you !  oh  what  a  yielding  temper  and  dispootton 
of  spirit  should  it  work  in  you  towards  this  gracioas  cau, 
and  just  challenge,  which  the  great  God  now  gires  J^ 
and  makes  imto  you  1 

SbrhohII.  Thus  far  then  you  sec  how  jwi  are  to  cob- 
sider  God  and  yourselves  in  this  your  yiclainiryw»»^'' 
to  him.    You  are  now  next  to  consider, 
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S.  What  your  yielding  yotmelTes  to  God  accordin|[  to 
sath  eonsideratioiis  most  include,  or  be  aceompanied  with. 
For  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  yott  hatre  no  more  to  mind 
in  this  matter,  than  only  what  is  contained  in  the  bare  ab- 
stract nature  of  saeh  an  act;  but  looking  upon  yoor  case 
in  Its  ciicnmstances,  and  considering  the  state  of  thin^ 
between  Qod  and  yon,  it  greatly  concerns  yon  to  see  to  it, 
that  the  matter  be  suitably  carried  to  this  state  of  yoor  case. 

,     WherenpoD, 

^  1.  Your  yielding  yoaraehres  to  God  must  be  accompa- 
lued  with  Fery  deeoandserious  repentance.  'Tis  a  most 
penitential  surrenaefyon  are  now  to  make  of  yourselyes 
to  him;  for  you  are  to  remember  that  you  are  but  now 
coming  back  out  of  a  state  of  apostacy  from  your  sovereign 
and  most  rightlbl  Lord.  Yea,  though  you  are  but  renew- 
ing your  surrender  of  yourselves,  havinpf  done  somewhat 
herein  before,  you  are  yet  to  consider  this  was  your  case ; 
and  perhi4)e  some  never  have  yet  seriously  thought  of  any 
such  thing,  but  lived  in  this  world  hitherto  as  if  you  were 
your  own,  and  there  were  no  Lord  over  you :  O  then  with 
what  inward  remorse,  with  what  brokenness  of  heart,  with 
what  relentings  and  self-accusinps,  should  this  thinff  now 
be  done  1  You  should  come,  smiting  upon  the  thign.  and 
sayteg  within  yourselves.  **  Whiit  have  I  donel  So  long, 
Lord,  have  I  lived  in  this  world  of  thine,  which  thou 
madest,  and  not  I,  as  if  I  might  do  in  it,  and  with  myself, 
what  I  pleased !  I  have  usurped  unon  thy  unquestionable 
right  in  me,  have  lived  to  myself,  and  not  to  thee ;  I  am 
new  convinced  that  this  was  a  very  undutiful,  unlawftil 
way  of  living."  Let  him  hear  you  (as  he  once  heard 
E^hraim,  or  shall  do)  bemoaning  yourselves,  and  sajring, 
"  Turn  me  and  I  shall  be  turned ;  thou  art  the  Lord  my 
Ood,'*3^  Ac.  How  can  you  think  of  yielding  yoarselves 
now  at  length  to  €k)d,  without  being  deeply  sensible  of 
yoor  having  deferred  it  so  long,  and  that  you  nave  nol  done 
it  sooner ;  and  how  great  the  miquiiy  was  of  ]rour  former 
course;  that  you  have  all  this  while  committed  a  con- 
tinual robbery  upon  him  that  gave  you  breath  1  Will  a 
man  rob  God  1  And  if  you  say.  Wherein  have  I  robbed 
him  t  Yon  have  robbed' him  or  yourself:  a  greater  thinp; 
than  of  tithes  and  offerings;  ana  this  robbery  was  sacn- 
lege.  For  every  thing  due  and  devoted  to  God,  hath  a 
sacredness  upon  it ;  and  consider,  were  you  not,  upon  his 
just  claim,  in  your  baptism  devoted  to  him  ?  How  should 
this  startle  you !  you  have  constantly  alienated  from  him 
a  sacred  thing!  You  have  been  in  a  continual  contest 
with  him  about  one  of  the  highest  rights  of  his  sovereignty, 
yea  and  of  his  Godhead,  for  to  that,  nothing  is  more  pecu- 
liar, than  to  be  Lord  of  all.  So  that  the  con  troversy  between 
him  and  you  hath  been.  Who  shall  be  Godi  You  have 
refused  him  his  own  creature.  How  high  a  crime  was 
this !  Know  then  you  have  been  a  great  transgressor^  a 
grievous  revolter,  and  now  therefore  yield  yourself  to  him 
with  a  melting,  broken  heart,  or  you  do  nothing. 

/        9.  It  must  be  done  with  ^reat  deliberation ;  not  as  the 

•  mere  effect  of  a  sudden  fright.  What  is  done' in  a  rash 
BS^le',  may  be  as  soon  undone.  Leisurely  consider,  and 
take  the  whole  compass  of  the  case:  weigh  with  yourselves 
the  mentioned  grounds  upon  which  you  are  to  yield  yoar- 
selves, and  the  ends  you  are  to  do  it  for,  that  things  may 
be  sec  right  between  him  and  you,  that  you  may  return 
into  your  own  natural  place  and  station,  that  you  may 
be  apin  stated  in  that  subordination  to  your  sovereign 
Lord  which  fitly  belongs  to  you;  that  he  may  have  ms 
right  which  he  claims,  and  you  the  mercy  which  you  need. 
Here  is  place  for  much  consideration.  And  when  Israel 
is  complained  of  as  less  willing  to  acknowledge  God  for 
his  Owner  and  Master,  than  the  ox  and  ass  were  to  ac- 
knowledp  theirs,  all  this  is  resolved  into  this;  that  the 
peofHe  did  not  consider,  Isa.  i. 

3.  It  must  be  done  withjndgment^  which  is  the  effect 
of  such  consideration.  When  alT  tPings  have  been  well 
weighed  that  belongs  to  this  case,  then  let  this  formed  judg- 
ment pass,  "  Lord,  I  ought  to  be  thine,  and  no  other's." 
Say  to  him  hereupon,  with  a  convinced  judgment  and  con- 
science, "  O  GKxl,  I  surrender  myself,  as  now  seeing  none 
hath  that  right  m  me  that  thou  hast."  When  the  love 
of  Christ  becomes  constraining  upon  souls,  it  is  because 
amy  thus  judge,  that  they  ought  no  longer  to  live  to 
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themselves,  but  to  him,  Ac.  9  Cor.  r.  li,  15.  Thesb 
things  last  mentioned  will  imply  a  rectified  mind,  ifhich 
must  be  ingredient  into  this  transaction,  else  it  will  be  de- 
fective throughout. 

4.  It  must  be  done  with  a  fulness  of  consent ;  and  herein 
it  chiefly  consists,  when  the  soul  says,  ^^l/ftd,  I  am  now 
most  entirely  willing  to  be  thine."  This  is  your  yielding 
yourselves.  And  hereby  the  covenant  is  struck  between 
God  and  you;  which  consists  in  the  expressed  consent  of 
the  parties  covenanting  in  the  matters  about  which  the  co- 
venant is.  This  covenant  is  about  the  parties  themselves 
who  covenanL  as  the  conjugal  covenant  is,  which  resem* 
bles  it;  viz.  that  they  shall  be  one  another's.  God  hath 
expressed  his  consent  in  his  word  and  Gospel,  making 
therein  the  first  overture  to  you.  When  you  rejoin  yomr 
own  consent,  the  thing  is  done ;  this  being  the  sum  of  his 
covenant^  "  I  will  be  your  God,  and  you  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple," as  m  many  places  of  Scripture  it  is  gathered  up. 
When  therefore,  as  God  hath  openly  testified  his  willing-  , 
ness  to  be  their  God  who  shall  accept  and  take  him  to  be  I 
so,  you  also  are  willing,  and  do  consent  too,  you  do  now  / 
take  hold  on  his  covenant,  matters  are  agreed  between  h  im  / 
and  you ;  and  you  may  take  those  words  as  spoken  to  yon  / 
particularly,  I  have  entered  into  covenant  with  thee,  and 
thou  art  become  mine,  Ezek.  xvi.  8.  But  then  yon  must 
take  notice  that  this  is  to  be  done  with  a/K2Z  consent,  which 
that  is  said  to  be  which  determines  you,  though  it  be  not 
absolutely  perfect.  No  grace  in  any  faculty  is  perfect  in 
this  life.  But  as  in  human  affairs,  that  wul  is  said  to  be 
fiM,  which  is  the  spring  of  answerable,  following  actions, 
so  it  is  here.  If  a  man  have  some  inclination  to  this  or  that, 
and  do  it  not,  it  goes  for  nothing ;  if  be  do  it,  his  will  is  said 
to  be  Aill,  though  he  have  some  remaining^disinclination. 
You  may  be  said  to  yield  yourselves  to  God,  with  a  full 
consent,  when  you  live  aflerwards  as  one  devoted  to  hinu 

5.  Your  yielding  yourselves  to  God  must  canj  life  in  it^ 
as  the  following  wordy  signify ;  "  Yiel^ywirseTves  to  Qoai 
as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead."  It  must  be  a  vital 
act,  and  have  vigour  in  it.  You  must  be  capable  of  making 
that  true  judgment  of  your  case,  as  'tisi?.  ll. "  of  reckoning 
truly  that  you  are  dead  to  sin,  but  alive  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ."  Do  it  as  feeling  life  to  spring  in  your  soms 
towards  God  inyour  yielding  yourselves  to  him.  What ! 
will  you  offer  GkxI  a  carcass  1  not  the  "  living  sacrifice," 
which  you  see  is  reauired,  Rom.  xii.  1.  Beg  earnestly  for 
his  own  Spirit  of  life  and  power,  that  may  enable  you  to 
offer  up  a  living  soul  to  the  living  God. 

6.  There  must  be  faith^in  your  yielding  yourselves. 
For  it  is  a  committui's:  or  intrusting  yourselves  to  God, 
with  the  expectation  of  being  saved  and  made  happy  by 
him.  So  Scripture  speaks  of  it,  2  Tim.  ii.  13.  I  know 
whom  I  have  believea,  (or  trusted,)  and  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  what  I  have  committed  to  nim  against  that  day. 
'Tis  suitable  to  the  gracious  nature  of  Gkxi,  to  his  excellent 
CTeatness,  to  his  design,  to  the  mediatorship  of  his  Son,  to 
bis  promise  and  gospel-covenant,  and  to  your  own  neces- 
sities, and  the  exigency  of  your  own  lost,  undone  slate, 
that  you  so  yield  yourselves  to  him,  as  a  poor  creature 
ready  to  perish,  expecting,  not  for  your  sake  but  his  own, 
to  be  accepted,  and  to  find  mercy  with  him.  You  do  him 
the  honour  which  he  seeks,  and  which  is  most  worthy  of 
a  God,  the  most  excellent,  and  a  self-sufficient  Being,  when 
you  do  thus.  You  answer  the  intendment  of  the  whole 
gospel-constitution,  which  bears  this  inscription,  T\f  the 
praise  of  the  glory  ofhisgrau^  d^.  'Tis  honourable  to  him 
when  you  take  his  word,  that  tney  that  believe  in  his  Son, 
shall  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.  Yoa  herein  set 
to  your  seal  that  he  is  true,  and  the  more  folly,  and  with 
the  more  significancy,  when  upon  the  credit  of  it  you  yield 
yourselves,  with  an  assurance  that  he  will  not  oestroy  or 
reject  a  poor  creature  that  yields  to  him,  and  casts  itself 
upon  his  mercy. 

7.  Another  ingredient  into  this  yielding  of  yourselves 
must  l^  love.  As  faith,  in  your  yielding  yourselves  to 
God,  aims  at  your  own  welfare  ana  salvation,  so  love,  in 
doing  it,  intends  his  service,  and  all  the  duly  to  him  you 
are  capable  of  doing  him.  You  must  be  able  to  ^ive  this 
as  the  true  reason  of  your  act,  and  to  resolve  it  mto  this 
principle;  "  I  yield  myself  to  God,  because  I  love  him, 
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and  from  the  tinfeigned  love  I  bear  to  him ;  to  tell  the 
world,  if  there  vere  occasioii|  he  hath  captivated  mv  heart 
with  his  excellencies  and  his  love,  and  hereupon,  having 
nothing  else,  I  tender  myself  to  him ;  to  tell  himself, "  Lonf, 
thon  knowest  alt  things,  thon  knowest  that  I  love  thee; 
and  because  I  do,  I  present  myself  to  thee ;  'tis  all  I  can 
do.  I  wish  myself  ten  thousand  times  better  for.  thy 
blessed  sake  \  and  if  I  had  ia  me  all  the  ezcellexiSes  of 
dUtny  thousand  angels,  I  were  too  mean  a  thing,  and  such 
as  nothing  but  thy  own  o^oodness  could  count  worthy  thine 
accepumce ;  because  I  love  thee  I  covet  to  be  near  thee, 
I  covet  to  be  thine,  I  covet  to  lead  my  life  with  thee,  to 
dwell  in  thy  presence ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  be  as  without 
thee  in  the  world  as  heretofore.  I  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my 
atrength,  because  thine  own  perfections  highly  deserve  it. 
and  because  thou  hast  heard  my  voice,  and  hast  delivered 
my  soul  from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  mv  feet 
-from  falling,  and  I  yield  myself  to  thee,  because  i  love 
thee.  I  make  an  o#er  of  myself  to  be  thv  servant,  thy 
servant,  O  Lord,  thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds ;  and  now  I 
desire  to  bind  myself  in  new  ones  to  thee,  that  are  never  to 
be  loased."  And  you  can  make  no  doubt  but  that  it  ought 
to  be  done  therefore  with  dispositions  and  a  temper  suitaible 
to  the  state  you  are  now  willing  to  come  into,  that  of  a  de- 
voted servant ;  viz. 

8.  With  great  reverence  and  humility.  For,  consider  to 
whom  you  are  tendering  joufseTf/  to  me  "  high  and  lofty 
One  that  inhabiteth  eternity-,"  to  him  that  hath  heaven  for 
his  thrcme,  and  earth  for  his  footstool;  and  in  comparison 
of  whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  but  as  grass- 
hoppers, and  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket, 
and  the  dust  of  the  balance,  &c.  Yea,  to  him  against  whom 
)rou  have  sinned,  and  before  whose  pure  eyes  you  cannot, 
m  yourself,  but  appear  most  offensively  impure ;  so  that 
you  have  reason  to  be  ashamed,  and  blush  to  lift  up  your 
eyes  before  him. 

9.  And  yet  it  surely  ought  to  be  with  great  joy  and 
gladness  of  u^rt;  that  he  hath  expressed  himself  wiUing  to" 
accept  such  as  you^nd  that  he  hath  made  vou  willing  to 

Jiela  vourselves.  The  very  thought  should  make  vour 
eart  leap  and  spring  within  you,  that  he  should  ever  have 
bespoken  such  as  we  are  to  jrield  ourselves  to  him,  when 
he  might  have  neglected  us,  and  let  us  wander  endlessly, 
without  ever  looking  after  us  more.  How  should  it  glad 
your  hearts  this  day,  to  have  such  a  message  brought 
you  from  the  great  God,  and  which  you  find  is  written  in 
his  own  word,  to  yield  yourselves  to  him !  Should  not 
your  hearts  answer  with  wonder;  "And,  blessed  Lord! 
art  thou  willing  again  to  have  to  do  with  us,  who  left  thee 
having  no  cause,  and  who  returning  can  be  of  no  use  to 
thee!"  O  bles.sed  be  God,  that  we  may  yield  ourselves 
back  unto  him !  that  we  are  invited  and  encouraged  to  it. 
And  you  have  cause  to  bless  God,  and  rejoice,  if  this  day 
you  feel  your  heart  willing  to  yield  yourselves  to  him,  and 
become  his.  Do  you  indeed  find  yourselves  willing  1 
Yon  are  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power .«  This  is  the  day 
of  his  power  upon  your  hearts.  Many  are  called  and 
refuse;  ne  often  stretches  out  his  hands,  and  no  man  re- 
gards.*  Perhaps  you  have  been  called  upon  often  before 
this  day  to  do  this  same  thing,  and  neglected  it,  had  no 
heart  to  it;  and  he  might  have  said  to  you,  "  Now  I  will 
never  treat  with  you  more ;  if  you  should  call,  1  will  not 
hear;  if  you  stretch  out  your  hands,  I  will  not  regard  it, 
but  laugh  at  your  destruction,  and  mock  when  your  fear 
Cometh."  But  if  now  he  is  pleased  to  call  once  more, 
your  hearts  do  answer ;  "  Lord,  here  we  are,  we  are  now 
ready  to  surrender  ourselves;"  you  may  conclude  he  hath 
poured  out  his  Spirit  upon  you.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
IS  now  moving  upon  this  assembly,  this  is  indeed  a  joyful 
day,  the  day  which  he  hath  himself  made,  and  you  oue^t 
to  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.b  When  the  people  m  David's 
days  offered  of  their  substance  to  Ood  for  the  service  of  his 
house,  'tis  said,  The  people  rejoiced  for  that  they  offered 
willingly:  and  David,  we  are  told,  blessed  Ood  before 
all  the  congregation— saying,  7*hine,  O  Lord,  is  the  great- 
ness and  the  power— But  who  am  I,  and  what  is  my 
people,  that  we  should  be  able  to  otSkt  so  willingly  after 
this  sorti  Ibr  all  things  come  of  thee  and  of  thine  own 
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have  we  given  thee.<»  If  yon  am  this  day  willing  to  oier 
yourselves,  how  much  is  this  a  greater  thing  I  lad  it 
comea  of  him,  and  'tis  of  his  own  you  are  now  giving  hia; 
for  he  had  a  most  unquestionable  right  in  you  before. 

10.  You  should  do  it  with  splemnitv.d  Fgk  have  yoa  • 
e?er  had  a  business  of  greaier  ibponance  to  transact  in  all 
your  days  1  If  you  were  to  dispose  of  an  estate,  or  a  child, 
would  you  not  have  all  things  be  as  express  and  clear  is 
may  bel  and  Vould  they  not  insist  to  have  it  so^  vith 
whom  you  deal  in  any  such  affair  1  And  is  there  not  a 
solemnity  belonging  to  all  such  transactions  1  especially  if 
you  were  to  dispose  of  vourself  1  as  in  the  cGnjugal  cm- 
nant ;  though  that  is  to  oe  but  for  this  short  uncertain  time 
of  life ;  so  as  that  the  relation  you  enter  into  to^Uy,  mj 
be  by  death  dissc^ed  and  broken  off  again  to-monov; 
how  much  more  explicit,  clear,  and  .solemn,  should  this 
your  covenanting  with  Ood  in  Christ  be,  wherein  yoa  are 
to  make  over  your  soul  to  him,  and  for  eternity  1  Yon  ite 
to  become  his,  under  the  bond  of  an  everlasting  corenuo. 
You  are  entering  a  relation  never  to  be  broken  off.  This 
God  is  to  be  your  God  for  ever  and  ever,  and  upon  the 
same  terms  you  are  to  be  his.  is  your  immortal  sool  of 
less  account  with  you  than  the  temporal  concenmcDiiof 
a  mortal  child  that  you  are  placing  oat  but  for  a  term  ot 
years  that  soon  expires  ?  yea,  or  than  a  piece  of  ground,  or 
a  horse,  or  a  sheep,  about  which  how  punctual  add  eipres 
are  your  barrains  and  contracts  wont  to  bel  Or  are  odIt 
the  matters  of  your  soul,  and  wherein  you  have  to  do  viik 
the  great  Gkid,  to  be  slightly  managed,  or  to  he  huddled  ep 
in  confusion,  or  to  be  slid  over  in  silent  intimatioDsl  Tis 
true,  that  so  express  and  solemn  dealing  in  yielding  and 
giving  up  yourselves  to  God,  is  not  needful  on  his  put 
who  unjerstands  sincerity  without  any  expression  ol 
yours ;  but  'tis  needful  on  your  part,  that  a  deep  and  lasi^ 
mg  impression  may  be  made  upotk  your  spirits;  which  if 
you  be  sincere,  you  will  not  only  feel  yourselves  to  need, 
but  your  own  temper  and  inclination  will  prompt  yon  to 
it;  accounting  you  can  never  be  under  bonds  strong  and 
sure  enough  to  nim.  You  will  not  only  apprehend  neces- 
sity, but  will  relish  and  taste  pleasure  in  any  taeh  trans* 
action  with  the  blessed  God,  in  avouching  him  to  be  joor 
God,  and  yourself  to  be  his.  The  more  solemn  it  is,  the 
more  grateful  it  will  bie  to  you. 

Do  so  then.  Fall  before  his  throne ;  prostrate  youself 
at  his  footstool ;  and  having  chosen  your  fit  season,  when 
nothing  may  interrupt  you;  and  having  shut  up  yoniself 
with  him,  pour  out  your  soul  to  him ;  tefi  him  yoa  arenov 
come  on  purpose  to  offer  yourselves  to  him  as  his  owb. 

0  that  you  would  not  let  this  night  pass  without  doing  so! 
Tell  him  you  have  too  long  neglected  him^  and  forgotten 
to  whom  you  belonged ;  humbly  beseech  him  for  his  par- 
don, and  that  he  will  now  accept  of  you,  for  your  Re- 
deemer's sake,  as  being  throug:h  nis  grace  resolved  nerer 
to  live  so  great  a  stranger  to  him,  or  be  such  a  vandertr 
from  him  more.  And  when  you  have  done  so,  remeober 
the  time;  let  it  be  with  you  a  noted  memorable  day,  as  ^ 
you  would  be  sure  to  keep  the  day  in  memory  when  yoa 
became  such  a  one's  servant,  or  tenant,  or  your  marriage 
day.  Renew  this  your  agreement  with  God  often,  btf 
forget  it  never.  Perhaps  some  may  say,  "  But  what  neetf 
all  ihisi"  were  we  not  once  devoted  and  given  up  to  Goa 

in  baptism  1  and  is  not  that  sufficient  1  To  what  porpose 
should  we  do  again  a  thing  that  hath  once  been  so  sokmnly 
done. 

But  here  I  desire  you  to  consider.  Are  you  never  to  m* 
come  the  Lord's  by  your  own  choice  1  Are  you  always  to 
be  Christians  only  by  another's  Christianity,  not  by  yoor 
own  1  And  again,  have  you  not  broken  your  baptismal 
vow  1  have  you  not  forgot  it  for  the  moet  pirt  ever  since! 

1  am  afiraid  too  many  never  think  of  any  such  matter  ti 
all,  that  ever  they  w^re  devoted  to  God  by  others,  bnionly 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  this,  to  make  it  an  excuse  Aat 
they  may  never  do  such  a  thing  themselves.  And  coaswtf, 
were  these  Christian  Romans  on  whom  the  apostle  proses 
this  duty  never  baptized,  think  youl   Read  over  the  fo«- 

S>ing  |Mirt  of  the  chapter,  wherein  you  find  him  puttn^ 
em  in  mind  that  they  had  been  baptized  into  Chiirs 
death,  and  buried  with  nim  in  baptism,  and  that  tbeiefoia 
d  flea  the  tiwttaa  orSdf-daAoatiaB. 
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this  was  to  be  an  argmnent  to  then  whv  they  should  yield 
themselTes  to  Ggd;  not  why  they  should  not.  Wherefore 
our  way  is  now  plain  and  open  to  what  we  are  further  to 
do,  viz, 

8.  To  apply  this  practical  doctrine,  and  press  the  pre- 
cept further  upon  yon,  which  hath  been  opened  to  you,  and* 
pressed  by  parts  in  some  measure  already,  in  our  insist- 
ing on  the  several  heads,  which  y<yn  have  seen  do  belong 
to  it;  and  are  one  wav  or  other  comprehended  in  }t. 
Which  will  therefore  make  this  latter  part  of  our  work  the 
iiiorter,  and  capable  of  being  despatched  in  the  fewer 
words :  and  with  blessed  effect,  if  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God  shall  vouchsafe  to  co-operate,  and  deal  with  your 
hearts  and  mine.  Shall  we  then  all  agree  upon  this  thmgl 
Shall  we  unite  in  one  resolution,  "  We  will  oe  the  Lord's." 
Shall  every  one  say  in  his  own  heart,  "  For  my  part,  I  will, 
and  so  will  I,  and  so  will  11"  Come  now,  one  and  all. 
This  is  no  unlawful  confederacy,  'tis  a  blessed  combina- 
tion !  Come  then,  let  us  join  ourselves  to  the  Lord  in  a 
perpetual  covenant,  not  to  be  forgotten.  •  With  whatso- 
ever afler-solemnity  yon  mav  renew  this  obligation  and 
bond  of  Qod  upon  your  souls,  as  I  hope  you  will  do  it, 
every  one  apart,  in  your  closets,  or  in  any  comer,  and  you 
vannot  do  it  too  fully,  or  too  oAen ;  yet  let  us  now  all  re- 
solve the  thiug ;  and  this  assembly  make  a  joint-surrender 
and  oblation  of  itself  to  the  great  God  our  sovereign  right- 
ful Lord,  through  our  blessed  Redeemer  and  Mediator,  by 
the  eternal  Spirit,  (which  I  hope  is  breathing  and  at  work 
among  us,)  as  one  living  sacrifice,  as  all  of  us  alive  from 
the  dead,  to  be  for  ever  sacred  to  him  1  O  blessed  assem- 
bly !  O  happy  act  and  deed !  With  how  grateful  and  well 
pleasing  an  odour  will  the  kindness  and  dntifblness  of  this 
offering  ascend,  and  be  received  above !  God  wilhaccept, 
heaven  will  rejoice,  angels  will  concur,  and  gladly  fall  in 
with  us.  We  hereby  adjoin  ourselves  in  relation,  and  in 
heart  and  spirit,  *'  to  the  general  assembly,  to  the  church 
of  the  first-Dom  ones  written  in  heaven,  to  the  innumera- 
ble company  of  angels,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,^  and  withm  a  little  while  shall  be  actually  among 
'  them.  Is  it  possible  there  should  be  now  among  us  any 
^[iasenting  volel    Consider, 

1.  'Tis  a  plain  and  unquestionable  thingvon  are  pressed 
/-  unto :  a  thing  that  admits  of  no  dispute,'  and  against  which 
'     vou  have  nothing  to  say,  and  about  which  you  cannot  but 

be  already  convinced.    And  'tis  a  matter  full  of  danger, 
end  upcm  which  tremendous  consequences  depend,  to  go 
on  in  any  practice,  or  in  any  ne^ect,  against  a  conviction 
of  judgment  and  conscience.    For  your  own  heart  and 
conscience  must  condemn  you  if  you  consider,  and  it  be- 
tra3rs  yon  if  you  consider  not.  How  fearful  a  thing  is  it  for 
j    a  man  to  carry  his  own  doom  in  his  own  bosom !  to  go  up 
(     and  down  the  world  with  a  self-condemning  heart,  if  it 
'     be  awake,  and  which  if  it  be  not,  yet  cannot  sleep  always, 
and  must  awake  with  tfie  greater  terror  at  length.    And 
in  so  plain  case  'tis  most  certainly  God^s  deputy,  and 
speaks  his  mind :  If  our  hearts  condemn  us,  Goa  is  great- 
er ^lan  our  hearts,  r  fte. 

2.  'Tis  that  therefore  the^  refusal  whereof  none  of  you 
/     would  avow.    Who  among  us  am  have  the  confidence  to 

stand  forth  and  say,  I  will  be  none  of  the  Lord's  1  Would 
any  man  be  content  to  go  with  this  written  upon  his  fore- 
bead  from  day  to  day  1  And  doth  not  that  signify  such  a 
refusal  to  be  a  shameful  thing  t  That  must  needs  be  an 
ill  temper  of  mind  which  one  would  be  ashamed  any  one 
should  know. 
^  3.  And  'tis  a  me^  thingjto  dissemble,  to  be  willing  to 
f      be  thought  and  counfedwhat  we  are  not,  or  do  what  in 

truth  we  do  not. 

,        4.  And  considering  what  inspection  we  are  under,  'tisj^ 

^    vain  thing.    For  do  we  not  know  that  "eyes  which  are  as 

a  namToiHre,"  behold  us,  and  pierce  into  our  very  souls  1 

Do  we  not  know  **  all  things  in  us  are  naked  and  manifest 
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to  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do  Y"  f  and  that  he  diseems 
it,  if  there  be  any  heart  among  us  that  is  not  sincere  in 
this  thing  1 

5.  Consider  that  this  is  the  very  design  of  the  Gospel    n/^ 
you  live  under.    What  doth  lt"5{gBIiy  or  inigI>a',T)ut  to     '^ 
recall  apostate  creatures  back  again  to  God  1  What  is  the 
Christian  religion  you  profess,  but  a  state  of  devotedness 

to  €k)d,  under  the  conduct  and  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ  t  You  frustrate  the  Gospel,  and  make  your  religion 
a  nullity  and  an  empty  name,  till  you  do  this. 

6.  Andhow  will  Vou  lift  up  your. heads  at  last  in  the 
great  day  1  and  before  this  Goa  the  Judge  of  all  1    You 
cannot  now  plead  ignorance.    If  perhap  any  among  vou 
have  not  been  formerly  so  expressly  called,  and  nreed  to 
this  yielding  yourselves  to  God ;  now  you  are :  and  from      \ 
his  own  plam  word  'tis  charged  upon  you.    Will  not  this     j 
be  remembered  hereafter  1    What  will  you  say  when  the 
great  God.  whose  creature  you  are,  speaks  to  you  with  a 
voice  of  thunder,  and  bids  you  gird  up  your  loins,  and 
give  him  an  answer  1    '^  Were  you  not,  on  such  a  d^  in 
such  a  place,  demanded  and  claimed  in  my  name  1  Were 
you  not  told,  were  you  not  convinced,  you  ought  to  yield 
youiiselves  to  me  1  and  yet  you  did  it  not.    Are  you  pre-     ' 
pared  to  contest  with  your  Maker  1  Where  is  your  right, 
where  is  your  power,  to  stand  against  jne  in  this  contest  V 

7.  But  if  you  sincerely  yield  yourselves,  the  main  con-  ^ 
troversy  is  at  an  end  between  the  great  God  an^ou.  AH 
rour  former  sins  are-par^kiiicd  and  done  vt^ay  at  bnee. 
Those  glad  tidings  yon  have  often  heard  that  import  no- 
thing but  '*  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  towards  men,"  plainly  show  that  the  great 
Qod  whom  you  had  offended,  hath  no  desiffn  to  destroy 
you,  but  only  to  make  you  yield,  and  give  nim  back  his 
own.  Though  yon  have  formerly  lived  a  wandering  life, 
and  been  as  a  vagabond  on  the  earth  from  your  true  owner, 

it  will  be  all  foreotten.  How  readily  was  the  returning 
prodigal  received  1  and  so  will  you.  How  quiet  rest  will 
you  have  this  night,  when  upon  such  terms  there  is  a  re- 
conciliation between  God  ana  you  I  You  have  ^iven  him 
his  own,  and  he  is  pleased,  and  most  of  all  for  this,  that  he 
hath  you  now  to  save  you.  You  were  his  to  destroy  be- 
fore, now  you  are  his  to  save.  He  could  easilv  destroy  you 
against  your  will,  but  'tis  only  with  your  will,  he  havine 
made  you  willing,  that  he  must  save  you.  And  his  bid- 
ding yon  yield,  implies  his  willingness,  to  do  so.  O  how 
much  of  Gospel  is  there  in  this  invitation  to  you  to  yield 
vourselves  to  Qod !  consider  it  as  the  voice  of  grace.  Will 
he  that  bids  a  poor  wretch  yield  itself,  reject  or  destroy 
when  it  doth  so  1 

8.  And  how  happily  nmyyounow  live  the  rest  of  jjronr       ^y 
days  in  this  world.    You  wTlrlltexnrtter  Ms  care, for  wilF 

h^  not  take  care  of  his  own,  those  that  are  of  his  own 
house  1  An  infidel  wot^d.  Yon  are  now  of  his  family, 
under  his  immediate  government,  and  under  his  continual 
blessing.  And  were  you  now  to  give  an  account  where 
you  have  been  to-day,  and  what  you  have  been  doings  if 
yon  say,  you  have  engaged  this  day  in  a  solemn  treaty 
with  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  aboutyielding  your- 
selves to  him ;  and  it  be  further  asked,  "Well,  and  what 
was  the  issue  1  Have  you  agreed  1"  Must  you,  any  of  you, 
be  obliged  by  the  truth  of  the  case  to  say,  "  No  V^  Aston- 
ishing answer !  What !  hast  thou  been  treating  with  the 
great  God,  the  God  of  thv  life,  and  not  agreed  1  What, 
man!  did  he  demand  of  thee  any  unreasonable  thing  1 
"  Only  to  jrield  myself"  Why,  that  was  in  all  the  world 
the  most  reasonable  thinff.  Wretched  creature,  whither 
now  wilt  thou  gol  What  wilt  thou  do  with  thyself 'J 
Where  wilt  thou  lay  thy  hated  head  ?  But  if  you  can  say, 
*'  Blessed  be  God,  I  elwily  agreed  to  the  proposal ;  he  gave 
me  the  grace  not  to  deny  him :"  then  may  it  be  said  this 
was  a  good  day's  work,  and  you  will  have  cnuse  to  bless 
God  for  this  day  as  long  as  you  have  a  day  to  live. 
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PREFACE. 

When  spiritual  judgments  do  more  eminently  befall  a  people,  great  ontward  calamities  do  often  ensite.  We  know 
it  was  so  in  the  instance  which  the  text  here  insisted  on  r^ers  to.  But  it  is  not  always  so;  the  connexion  between 
these  two  sorts  of  judgments  is  not  absolutely  certain  and  necessary,  yea,  and  is  more  frequent  with  the  coatruies 
of  each.  For  this  reason  therefore,  and  because  judgments  of  the  former  kind  are  so  unexpressibly  greater,  and  nore 
tremendous,  this  discourse  insists  only  upon  them,  about  which  serious  monitions  both  have  a  clearer  ground,  aod 
are  of  greater  importance ;  and  wholly  waives  the  latter. 

Too  many  are  apt  first  to  fancjr  similitudes  between  the  state  of  thin^  with  one  people  and  another,  and  tlicn  to 
draw  inferences;  bein«^  perhaps  imposed  on  by  a  strong  ima^ation  m  both;  which  yet  must  pass  with  theaai  lor  a 
spirit  of  prophecy,  and  perhaps  they  take  it  not  well,  if  it  do  not  so  with  others  too.  It  were  indeed  the  work  of  an- 
other prophet  certainly  to  accommodate  and  mhke  i4>pli<^Atiou  of  what  was  spoken  by  a  former  to  a  distinct  time  nod 
people.  'Tia  enough  for  us.  to  learn  from  such  sayings  as  this  of  our  Saviour,  those  rules  of  life  and  practice,  aneb 
instruction  and  cautions  as  are  common  to  all  limes,  without  arrogating  to  ourselves  his  preroeative,  of  foreti^img 
events  that  shall  happen  in  this  or  that.  The  affectation  of  venturing  upon  fumrity,  and  forebo(£ng  direflil  things  to 
kingdoms  and  nations,  may,  besides  its  being  without  sufficient  ground,  proceed  from  some  or  other  very  bad  principle. 
Dislike  of  the  present  methods  of  Providence,  weariness  and  impatiency  of  our  present  condition,  too  great  pnmeness 
to  wish  what  we  take  Upon  us  to  predict,  the  prediction  importing  more  heat  of  anger  than  certainty  of  foresigbt,  a 
wrathful  spirit,  that  would  presently  fetch  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  such  as  favour  not  oar  inclinations  and  de- 
sires, so  that  (as  the  poet  speaks)  whole  cities  should  be  overturned  at  our  request,  if  the  heavenly  powers  woald 
be  so  easy,  as  to  comply  with  such  furious  imprecations :  a  temper  that  ill  agrees  with  humanity  itself,  not  to  care 
at  what  rate  of  common  calamity  and  miserv  a  purchase  be  made  of  our  own  immunity  fVom  sufferings.  Nay,  to  be 
willing  to  run  the  most  desperate  hazard  in  the  case,  and  even  covet  a  general  ruin  to  others,  upon  a  mere  apprehend- 
ed possibility  that  our  case  may  be  mended  by  it ;  when  it  may  be  more  probable  to  become  much  worse.  Bm  O  how 
disagreeable  is  it  to  the  Spirit  of  our  merciful  Lord  and  Saviour,  whose  name  we  bear,  upon  any  terms  to  delight  in 
human  miseries!  The  greatest  honour  men  of  that  complexion  are  capable  of  doing  the  Christian  name,  were  to 
disclaim  it.  Can  such  angry  heats  hate  place  in  Christian  breasts,  as  shall  render  them  the  well-pleased  ^ectaiois, 
yea  authors,  of  one  anothers  calamities  and  ruin  1  Can  the  tears  that  issued  from  these  conqiassionate,  blessed  eyes, 
upon  the&resiffht  of  Jerusalem's  woful  catastrophe,  do  nothing  towards  the  quenching  of  these  flames  1 

But  I  add,  mat  the  too-intent  fixing  of  our  tnoughts  upon  any  supposable  events  in  this  world,  argues,  at  least,  a 
narrow^  carnal  mind,  that  draws  and  gathers  all  things  mto  time,  as  despairing  of  eternity;  and  reckons  no  betier 
state  of  things  considerable,  that  is  not  to  be  brought  about  under  their  own  present  view,  in  this  world ;  as  if  it  were 
uncertain  or  insignificant,  that  there  shall  be  unexceptionable,  eternal  order  and  rectitude  in  another. 

'TIS  again  as  groundless,  and  may  argue  as  ill  a  mind,  to  prophecy  smooth  and  pleasant  things,  in  a  time  of  abonad- 
ing  wickedness.  The  safer,  middle  course,  is,  without  Gk)d's  express  waitant,  not  to  prophesj  at  all,  but  as  we  have 
opportunity,  to  warn  and  instruct  men,  with  all  meekness  and  long-suffering;  for  which  the  Lord's  ordinary  raeasea- 
liere  can  never  want  his  warrant.  And,  after  our  blessed  Saviour'smost  imitiU>le  example,  to  scatter  our  tears  orer  the 
impenitent,  even  upon  the  (too  probable)  apprehension  of  the  temporal  judgments  which  hang  over  their  heads,  but 
most  of  all  upon  the  account  of  their  liabieness  to  the  more  dreadral  ones  of  the  other  state;  which  in  the  following 
dtscanrse,  I  hope,  it  is  made  competently  evident,  this  lamentation  of  our  Saviour  hath  ultimate  reference  unto.  For 
the  other,  thoi:^h  we  know  them  to  be  due,  and  most  highly  deserved ;  yet  concerning  the  actual  infliction  of  them, 
even  upon  obstinate  and  persevering  sinners,  we  cannot  pronounce.  We  have  no  settled  constitution,  or  rule,  by 
which  we  can  conclude  it,  any  more  than  that  outward  felicity,  or  prosperity,  shall  be  the  constant  portion  of  good  men 
in  this  world.  The  great  Qod  hath  reserved  to  himself  a  latitude  of  acting  more  arbitrarily,  both  as  to  Dromises  and 
threateninfs  of  thisnature.    If  the  accomplishment  of  either  cooldbe  certainly  expected,  it  ^ould  be  of^  promises 
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mdto;  iMcaiise  as  topconlseditfeWBcdsGM  is  pleased  to  make  luneelfdebtor,  aitdarightaeenee  totlMmto  wiion 

the  promise  is  made,  if  either  the  promise  be  absolute,  or  made  with  any  certain  condition,  thai  isactnally  performed. 
Bat  God  is  always  the  creditor  ptena,  the  right  to  ptmtiA,  remains  wholly  in  himself,  the  exacting  whereof  he  may 
therefore  suspeno,  without  any  appearance  of  wrong,  as  scemeth  good  imto  him.  If,  therefore,  he  may  withhold 
temporal  blessings  from  good  and  i>ious  men,  to  which  they  hay«  a  remote  and  fundamental  rights  as  havii^  reserved 
to  himself  the  [udgment  of  the  fit  time  and  season  of  bestowing  them ;  jmqch  more  doth  it  belong  to  his  wisdom,  to  fix 
the  bounds  of  his  patience  and  long-enffering^  and  determine  the  season  of  animadtertipff  upon  more  open  and  in- 
solent offenders  by  temporal  punishments,  accovding  as  shall  make  most  for  the  ends  of  his  government,  and  finally 
prove  more  advantageous  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  it.  The  practice,  therefore,  of  our  Saviour,  inspeaking  so  posi- 
tively concerning  the  approaching  fall  and  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  is  no  pattern  unto  us.  He  spake  not  only  with  the 
knpwledge  of  a  prophf^t,  out  with  the  authority  of  a  judge:  and  his  words  may  be  considered  both  as#  prediction 
and  a  sentence..  We  can  pretend  to  speak  in  neither  capacity  touching  things  of  this  nature. 

But  for  the  everlasting  punishments  ia  another  world,  that  belong  to  unreconeiled  sinners,  who  refuse  to  know  the 
things  of  their  peace,  the  gospel-constitution  hath  made  the  connexion  firm  and  unalterable,  between  their  contiaruing, 
unrepented  wickedness,  and  those  punishments.  When,  therefore,  we  behold  the  impudent,  provoking  sins  of  the 
age  wherein  we  live,  against  the  natural  law  of  our  Creator,  persisted  in  with  all  the.marla  or  infidelity  and  obdu- 
ration  ag^ainst  the  truth  and  grace  that  so  gloriously  shine  forth  in  the  Gk)roel  of  our  Redemer,  we  may  (after  him) 
speak  positiyely,  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned—is  condemned  already ;  ahaU  not  see  Iffe,  but  the  wrath  of  Ood 
abideih  on  himu  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  Bi;,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish.  And  here,  now  doth  it  become  us  too,  in  conformity  to  his  great  example,  to  speak  compassioaately,  and 
as  those  that,  in  some*  measure,  know  the  terror  of  the  Lord!  O  how  doleful  is  the  case,  when  we  consider  tne  in- 
consistent notions  of  many,  with,  not  this  or  that  particular  doctrine,  or  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  with  the 
whole  sum  of  Christianity,  the  atheism  of  some,  the  avowed  mere  theism  of  others  1  The  former  sort  far  outdoing 
the  Jewish  infidelity.  Which  people,  besides  the  rational  means  of  demonstrating  a  Deity  common  to  them  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  could,  upon  the  account  of  many  thinss  peculiar  to  themselves,  be  in  no  suspense  oancerning  this 
matter.  How  great  was  tneir  reverence  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testamoit,  especially  those  of  Moses  I  their  Imow- 
iedge  most  certain  of  plain,  and  most  convincing  matter  of  fact.  How  long  the  goveroment  of  their  nation  had  been  an 
immediate  theocracy !  what  evident  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  had  been  among  them  fram  age  to  age  I  in  how 
wonderful  a  manner  they  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  through  the  Red  sea,  and  conducted  all  along  through  tljia 
wilderness !  how  glorious  an  appearance  and  manilestation  of  himself  God  afibrded  to  them  at  the  giving  of  the 
law,  upon  mount  Sinai  I  and  by  how  i^pparent  exertions  of  the  Divine  power  the  former  inhabitants  wese  expelled, 
and  they  settled  in  the  promised  land !  Upon  all  this  they  could  be  in  no  more  doubt  oonceming  the  existence  of 
a  Deity^  than  of  the  sun  in  the  firmaqient.  Whereas  we  are  put  to  prove,  in  a  Chnstian  nation,  that  this  world,  and 
its  contmual  successive  inhabitants,  have  a  wise  intelU^nt  Maker  and* Lord,  and  that  alt  things  came  not  into  ^ 
state  wherein  they  ar^,  by  (no  man  can  imagine  what)  either  fatal  necessity  or  casualty. 

But  both  sorts  agree  m  (what  I  would  principally  remark)  the  disbelief  of  Christ  being  the  Messiah.  And  so^ 
with  both,  the  whole  business  of  Christianity  must  ne  a  fable  and  a  cheat.  And  thus  it  is  determined,  not  by  men 
that  have  made  it  their  business  to  consider  and  examine  the  matter,  (for  th^  plain  evidence  of  things  cannot  but 
even  obtrude  a  conviction  upon  any  diligent  inquirer,^  but  by  such  as  have  only  resolved  to  consider ;  who  have 
before-hand  settled  their  purpose,  neVer  to  be  awed  by  the  apprehension  of  an  invisihle  Ruler,  into  any  course  of  life 
that  shall  bear  hard  upon  sensual  inclination,  have  already  cnosen  their  master,  enslaved  themselves  to  brutal  appa- 
tite^  and^xe  no  habituated  to  that  mean  servility,  made  it  so  connatural,  so  deeply  inward  to  themselves,  so  much 
their  very  life,  as  that  through  the  pre-apprehended  pain  and  uneasiness  of  a  violent  rupture,  in  tearing  themselves 
from  themselves,  it  is  become  their  interest  not  to  admit  any  serious  thought  Any  such  thought  they  are  concerned 
(they  reckon)  to  fence  against,  as  against  the  point  of  a  sword ;  it  strikes  at  their  on)^  life,  the  brute  must  die,  that  (by  a 
happy  miXiyvfvorCa)  they  maybe  again  bom  men.  That  is  the  design  of  Christianity,  to  restore  men  to  themselves 
agam;  and  occause  it  hath  this  tendency,  it  is  therefoife  not  to  be  endured.  And  all  the  little  lasidue  of  human  wit 
which  is  yet  left  them,  Twhich  because  the  sensual  nature  is  predominant,  is  pressed  into  a  subserviency  to  the  interest 
and  defence  of  a  brutal  life,)  only  serves  them  to  turn  every  thing  of  serious  religion  into  ridicule,  and  bemg  them- 
selves resolved  never  to  be  reasoned  into  any  seriousness,  they  haye  the  confidence  to  make  the  trial,  whether  all 
other  men  can  be  jested  out  of  it. 

If  this  were  not  the  case^  if  sueh  persons  could  allow  themselyes  to  think,  and  debate  the  matter,  how  certain 
would  the  yictory,  how  glonous  would  the  triumph  be,  of  the  Christian  religion  over  all  the  litOe  cavils  they  are 
wont  to  allege  aiainst  it ! '  Let  their  own  consciences  testify  in  the  case,  whetner  ever  they  have  applied  themselves 
to  any  solemn  oisquisition  concerning  this  important  affair,  but  only  contented  themselves  with  being  able,  amidst 
transient  discourse,  to  cast  out,  now  and  then,  some  oblioue  glance,  against  somewhat  or  other  that  was  appendant,  or 
more  remotely  belonging,  to  the  Christian  profession,  (in  so  much  haste  as  not  to  stay  fur  an  answer.)  and  because 
they  may  haye  surpnsed,  sometimes,  one  or  other,  not  so  ready  at  a  quick  repartee,  or  who  reckoned  the  matter  to 
require  solemn  and  somewhat  lai^^r  discourse,  (which  they  have  not  had  the  patience  to  hear,)  whether  they  have 
not  gone  away  pnil  and  swollen  with  the  conceit,  that  they  have  whiffled  Christianity  away,  quite  off*  the  stage,  with 
their  profane  breath:  as  if  its  firm  and  solid  strength,  wherein  it  stands  stable,  as  a  rock  of  adamant,  depended 
upon  tnis  or  that  sudden,  occasional,  momentary  effort  on  the  behalf  of  it.  But  if  such  have  a  Blind  to  try  whether 
anjf  thing  can  be  strongly  said  in  defence  of  that  sacred  profession,  let  them  considerately  .peruse  what  nath  been 
written  by  divers  to  that  purpose.  And  not  to  engage  them  m  any  veiy  tedious  longsome  task,  if  they  like  not  to  travel 
through  tne  somewhat  aostraser  work  of  the  most  learned  Hugo  OrOtlns,  de  Veritatc  Christiann  Religionism  or  the 
more  voluminous  Haetius,  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  or  divers  others  that  might  be  named,  let  them  but  jMiiiently 
and  leisurely  read  over  that  later  veir  plain  and  clear,  but  nervous  and  solid,  discourse  of  Dr.  Parker,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  judge  then,  whether  the  Chnstiah  religion  want  eyidence,  or  whether  nothing  can  be  alleged,  why  we  of 
this  a^,  so  long  after  Christ's  appearance  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  are  to  reckon  ourselves  obliged  to  profess 
Christianity,  and  observe  the  rules  of  that  holy  profession. 

And  reat^  if,  upon  utmost  search,  it  shall  be  found  to  haye  firm  truth  at  the  bottom,  it  makes  itself  so  necessary, 
r  which  most  be  acknowledged  part  of  that  truth.)  that  any  one  that  hath  wit  enough  to  bo  author  of  a  j^,  might  un- 
derstand it  to  be  a  thing  not  to  be  jested  with.  It  trifies  with  no  man.  And,  where  it  is  once  sufficiently  propounded^ 
leaves  it  no  longer  indifferent  whether  we  will  be  of  it  or  no.  Supposii^  it  true,  it  is  strange  if  we  can  pretend  it 
not  to  be  sufficiently  propounded  to  as;  or  that  we  are  destitute  ofsufficient  means  to  eome  by  the  knowledge  of  that 
troth  !  Was  this  religion  instituted  only  for  one  nation  or  age  1  Did  the  Son  of  Gkxl  descend  from  heaven,  put  on 
flesh,  and  diel  had  we  an  incarnate  Deity  conversant  among  men  on  earth,  and  made  a  saerifice  for  the  sins  of 
men  1  and  hath  he  left  the  world  at  liberty,  whether,  upon  any  notice  hereof,  they  should  inquire  and  eoncem  them- 
selves about  him  or  no  1  Being  incarnate,  lie  could*not.  as  sueh,  be  every  where;  nor  was  it  fit  he  shonld  be  lonr 
here^  or  needful  (and,  therefore,  not  fit)  lie  shocdd  die  often.    It  was  condescenakm  enough  that  he  vouchsafed 
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on6etoap{Mir,  in8omeaiitlld6elf4dtasiiigafo]m,  andoflfered  himBelf  to  pm  avay  am  by  the  SKcriiice  of  Eimsetf. 
And  whereas  he  hath  himself  founded  a  dominion  over  ns  in  his  own  Mood,  did  die,  and  revive,  and  rise  again,  that 
he  might  be  Lord  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead  ]  and  the  eternal  Father  hath  hereupon  highly  exalted  him.  ^ven  hk 
a  name  above  every  name,  tEat  at  his  name  everv  knee  should  bow,  and  that  ail  should  confess  thathe  i&  Lord, 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Ood ;  and  hath  required  that  all  should  honour  the  Son  as  himself  is  to  be  hanoare^i  haih 
given  niffl  power  over  aU  flesh,  and  made  him  head  of  all  things  to  the  church :  was  it  ever  intended  men  shomd,  g^ 
nerally,  remain  exempt  from  obligation  to  observe,  believe,  and  obey  him  1  was  it  his  own  intention  to  waire,  or  not 
insist  upon,  his  own  most  sacred,  and  so  dearly  acquired  rights  7  to  quit  his  claim  to  the  greatest  part  of  m&nbod! 
Why  did  he  then  issue  out  his  commission  as  soon  as  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  to  teach  all  nations,  to  proselyte  the 
world  to  himself,  to  baptize  them  into  his  name,  (with  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  7  0  the  grot  and 
venerable  names  that  are  named  upon  professing  Cnristians !)  Could  it  be  his  intention,  to  leave  it  lawful  to  men  to 
choose  this,  or  any,  or  no  religion,  as  their  humours,  or  fancies,  or  lusts  should  prompt  them;  to' disregard  and  deride 
his  holy  doctrines,  violate  and  trample  upon  his  just  and  equal  laws,  reject  and  contemn  his  offered  ftroois  and 
mercer,  despise  and  profane  his  sacred  institutions !  When  he  actually  makes  his  demand,  and  lays  his  claim,  whit 
amaaing  guilt,  how  swift  destruction,  mast  they  incur,  that  dare  adventure  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them !  Aad 
they  that  shall  do  it.  among  a  Christianized  people,  upon  the  pretended  insufficiency  of  the  revelation  thejr  \m 
of  him,  do  but  heighten  the  affront  and  increase  the  provocation.  'Tis  to  charge  the  whole  Christian  iBsthotia 
with  foolery,  as  pretending  to  oblige  men.  when  thej  cannot  know  to  what,  how,  or  upon  what  ground  thej  shoaid 
be  obliged ;  to  pronounce  the  means  ana  methods  inept,  and  vain,  which  he  hath  thought  sufficient  (and  only  lii) 
for  the  propagating  and  continuing  Christianity  in  the  world ;  to  render  the  rational  reception  of  it  from  age  to  age 
impossime,  m  his  appointed  way ;  or  unless  men  should  be  taught  by  angels,  or  voices  from  heaven,  or  that  miiacte 
should  be  so  very  fre<iuent  and  common^  as  thereby  also  to  become  useless  to  their  end;  and  so  would  be  to  maketbe 
whole  frame  of  Christian  religion  an  idle  impertinency  |  and,  in  reference  to  its  avowed  design,  a  self-repagnut 
ching ;  and  consequently  were  to  impute  folly  to  him  who  is  the  Wisdom  of  God. 

And  how  are  other  thiings  known,  of  common  concernment,  and  whereof  an  immediate  knowledge  is  as  little  pos- 
sible ?  Can  a  man  satisfy  himself  that  he  hath  a  title  to  an  estate,  conveyed  down  to  him  by  very  ancient  vrdiia 
the  witnesses  whereof  are  long  since  dead  and  gone  1  or  that  he  is  obliged  by  laws  made  many  an  age  ago  1  Or  aoH 
any  records  be  preserved  with  more  care  and  concern,  than  those  wherein  our  religiou  liesf  or  be  more  seme  fion 
designed  or  material  depravation  1  But  this  is  no  place  to  reason  these  thinas.  Enough  is  said  by  otnen,  referred  to 
before.  I  only  further  say,  if  any  that  have  the  use  of  their  understandings,  living  in  a  Christian  nation,  think  to  jo^ 
fy  their  infidelity  and  disobedience  to  the  Son  of  God,  by  pretending  they  had  no  sufficient  means  to  know  him  to  lie 
80,  the  excuse  will  avail  them  alike,  as  that  did  him,  who  insolently  said,  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  us 
voice  1  I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I,  dbc.  For  have  not  we  as  good  means  to  know  who  Christ  is,  uue 
Egyptians  at  that  time  had,  to  know  who  was  the  God  of  Israel,  though  afterwards  h.e  was  more  known  by  the  pdf* 
ments  which  he  executed  1  Although  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  be  natural,  and  the  obligation  iheietocca- 
xnon  to  them ;  yet  the  indisposition  to  use  their  understanding  this  way.  is  so  great  and  general,  and  the  express  ren- 
lation  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  requires  so  much  less  latxmr  to  understand  it,  than  there  is  m  vpa^ 
out  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  by  an  inhabile,  sluggish  mind,  that  the  difference  cannot  be  great,  if  uTi<" 
that  side.  This  latter  only  needs  the  inouiry.  whence  the'  revelation  comes ;  which  as  it  is  not  difflcolt  in  itseU,so 
this  occasion^  viz.  of  its  bemg  proposed,  doth  mvite  and  urge  to  it;  whereas  the  generality  of  the  pagan  world  biTe 
little  of  external  inducement,  leading  them  into  inquiries  concerning  the  true  (3od.  Therefore,  all  circmBtfum 
considered,  I  see  not  how  they  that  live  under  the  Go^l  can  be  thought  to  have  less  advantage  and  obligaiK»io 
own  Jeans  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  own  the  only  living  and  time  God;  or 
that  the  former  should  be  less  liable  to  the  revelation  of  the  wrath  of  (Sod  from  heaven  for  holding  sapcmatartltrati 
in  unrighteousness,  than  the  other,  fordoing  so  injurious  violence  to  that  which  is  merely  natural,  unto  what  st^ 
rities,  then,  of  the  Divine  wrath  and  jastice,  even  of  the  highest  kind,  do  multitudes  lie  open  in  our  days. 

For  besides  those  (much  fewer)  mental,  or  notional,  infidels,  that  believe  not  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religx^ 
against  the  clearest  evidence,  how  vastly  greater  is  the  number  of  them  that  are  so  in  heart  and  practice,  agiaw 
their  professed  belief!  that  live  in  utter  estrangement  from  God,  as  without  him  in  the  world,  or  in  open  enmity  igvo^ 
him,  and  contrariety  to  the  known  rules  of  the  religion  they  profess!  How  many  that  understand  nothing  of  w 
principal  and  plainest  doctrines !  as  if  nothing  were  requisite  to  distinguish  the  Christian  fh>m  the  pa|:an  vor«, 
more  than  an  empty  name ;  or  as  if  tha  Redeemer  of  sinners  had  died  upon  the  cross,  that  men  might  more  seenTtij 
remain  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  not  to  reconcile  and  reduce  them  to  him!  or  that  they  might  withsafetro* 
dulge  appetite,  mind  earthly  things,  make  the  world  their  god,  gratify  the  flesh,  and  make  provision  to  fnlfil  the  m 
of  It,  defy  heaven,  affront  their  Maker,  live  in  malice,  envy,  hatred  to  one  another!  not  to  bless  them,bytuTiaj 
them  fVom  these  impieties  and  iniquities!  As  if  it  were  so  obscurely  hinted,  as  that  it  could  not  be  taken  notice  ^ 
that  the  gnu:e  of  God,  which  bringjeth  salvation  to  all  men  hath  appeared,  teaching  them  to  deny  ungodliness  jw 
worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world,  so  looking  for  the  blessed  hope.  A» 
that  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  to  purify  us  to  himself  a  peculiar  people,  tm^ 
•f  good  works !  How  many,  a^ain,  are  Christians,  they  knownol  why !  upon  the  same  terms  that  others  are  »«*; 
metans,  because  it  is  the  religion  of  their  country,  by  fate  or  by  accident,  not  by  theix  own  choice  and  jndgna' 
The  same  inconsideration  makes  them  be  Christians,  that  makes  others  be  none.  . . 

And  now,  shall  our  Redeemer  be  left  to  weep  alone  over  these  perishing  souls  ?  have  we  no  tears  to  spend  tipoatw 
dolefulsubject  1  Oh  that  our  heads  were  waters,  and  our  eyes  fountains !  Is  it  nothing  to  us,  that  multiiades  ^^^-z 
ing,  going  down  into  perdition,  under  the  name  of  Christian,  under  the  seal  of  baptism,  from  under  the  means  dm 
and  salvation !  perishing !  and  can  we  do  nothing  to  prevent  iti    We  know  they  must  perish  that  do  not  "^P*?^*^ 


turn  to  God.  and  love  him  above  all,  even  with  aU  their  hearts  and  souls,  and  mind  and  might :  that  do  not  Mien J^ 
his  Son  and  pav  him  homage,  as  their  rightfUl  Lord,  sincerely  subjecting  themselves  to  his  la 


o-i —  .-^-~--  — ^.«,  »*«v.,.wj  ««».jw^.^e  *"»'— ^"w  *v  ««  laws  and  ^-  _ 

But  this  they  will  not  understand,  or  not  consider.  Our  endeavours  to  bring  them  to  it,  are  ineffectual,  'tis  but »» 
breath  we  utter.  Our  words  drop  and  die  between  us  and  them !  We  speak  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  c^^"^,^ 
that  made  them,  of  the  great  Jesus  who  bought  them  with  his  blood,  and  theyregard  it  not.  The  Spirit  of  the  Low 
is  in  a  great  degree  departed  firom  among  us,  and  we  take  it  not  to  heart !  We  are  sensible  of  lesser  gricTinco,  ai« 
grieved  that  men  will  not  be  more  entirely  proselyted  to  our  several  parties  and  persuasions,  rather  than  that  th«y^ 
so  disinclined  to  become  proselytes  to  real  Oiristiamiy ;  and  seem  more  deeply  concerned  to  have  Christian  icu- 
gion  so  or  so  modified,  than  whether  there  shall  be  any  such  thing!  or  whether  men  be  saved  by  it  or  lost ! 

This  sad  case,  that  so  many  were  likely  to  be  lost  under  the  first  sound  of  the  Gospel;  and  the  most  exempttJJ 
temper  of  our  blessed  Lord  m  reference  to  it,  are  represented  in  the  following  treatise ;  with  design  to  exate  tj^ 
care  for  their  own  souls,  who  need  to  be  warned,  ana  the  compassions  of  others  for  them  who  are  so  little  apt » 
takewaming.    The  good  Lord  grant  that  it  may  be,  some  way  or  other,  usefW  for  good!  mtf  rrnwe. 

JOHN  HOW » 
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WEPT  OVEB  LOST  SOULa 


JOID  WBDr  HE  W18  COME  NEAR,  BE 
LEAST  Df  THIE  THT  DAT,  THE 


LUKE  XIX.  41,  43. 

BEHELD  THE  CriT,  AMD  ITEPT  OTER  IT,  EATIMG,  IP  THOU  HAIXrr  KNOWN,  E71R  THOU,  AT 
WHICH  BELONG  UNTO  THT  PEACE  t  BDT  NOW  THET  ARE  HID  PBOM  1 


We  have  here  a  compassionate  lamentation  in  the  midst 
of  a  solemn  triumph.    Oar  Lord's  approach  unto  Jerusa- 
lem at  this  time,  and  his  entrance  into  it,  (fs  the  foreeoing 
history  shows,)  carried  with  them  some  face  of  regu  and 
triumphal  pomp,  but  with  such  allays,  as  discovered  a 
mind  most  remote  from  ostentation ',  and  led  by  judgment, 
(not  vain-glory,^  to  transmit  through  a  dark  umbrage  some 
glimmeriuffs  only  of  that  excellent  majesty  which  both  his 
sonship  and  his  mediatorship  entitlea  him  unto;  a  very 
modest  and  mean  specimen  of  his  true  indubious  royalty 
and  kingly  state;  such  as  might  rather  intimate  than 
plainly  declare  it,  and  rather  anord  an  after-instruction  to 
teachable  minds,  than  beget  a  present  conviction  and  dread 
in  the  stupidly  obstinate  and  unteachable.   And  this  effect 
we  find  it  nad,  as  is  observed  by  another  evan^lical  histo- 
rian ;  who  relating  the  same  matter^  how  in  his  passage  to 
Jerusalem  the  jpeople  met  him  with  branches  of  palm- 
trees  and  joyful  hosannas,  he  riding  upon  an  ass's  colt, 
(as  princes  or  judges,  to  signi^  meekness  as  much  as  state, 
irere  wont  to  do.  Judges  v.  10.)  tells  us,  these  things  his 
disciples  understood  not  at  the  first,  but  when  Jesus  was 
glorified,  then  remembered  they  that  these  things  were 
written  of  him,  and  that  they  had-  done  these  thinp  unto 
him,  John  xii.  16.    For  great  regard  wan  had  in  this,  as  in 
all  the  acts  of  his  life  and  ministry,  to  that  last  and  con- 
clusive part,  his  dying  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  for  the 
sins  of  men ;  to  observe  all  along  that  mediocrity,  and  steer 
that  middle  course  between  obscurity  and  a  terrifjring, 
oTerpowering  glory,  that  this  solemn  oblation  of  himself 
mignt  neither  be  prevented,  nor  be  disregarded.  Agreeably 
to  this  design,  and  the  rest  of  his  course,  he  doth,  in  this 
solemnity,  rather  discover  his  royal  state  and  dignity  by 
a  dark  emblem,  than  by  an  express  representation;  and 
shows  in  it  more  of  meekness  and  humility,  than  of  awful 
majesty  and  magnificence,  as  was  fotmerhr  predicted, 
Zech.  IX.  9.   Rejoice  fireatlv,  O  daughter  of  2ion ;  shout, 
O  daoffhter  of  Jerusalem:  oehold,  thy  King  cometh  unto 
thee :  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  Che  foal  of  an  ass. 

And  how  little  he  was  taken  in  this  piece  of  state,  is 
snfilciently  to  be  seen  in  this  paragraph  of  the  chapter. 
His  mind  is  much  more  taken  up  in  the  foresight  of  Jeru- 
salem's sad  case ;  and  therefore  being  come  within  view 
of  it,  (which  he  might  very  conunodionidy  have  in  the  de- 
scent of  the  higher  opposite  hill,  mount  Olivet,)  he  beheld 
tbe  city,  'tis  said,  and  wept  over  it  Two  things  concur  to 
make  up  the  cause  of  this  sorrow:-—!.  The  greatness  of 
the  calamity ;  Jerusalem,  once  so  dear  to  Ood.  was  to  suf- 
fer, not  a  scar,  but  a  ruin ;— "  The  days  shall  come  upon 
thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and 
compass  thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even 
'irith  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee ;  and  they 
shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another :"  and— 3. 
The  loBt  qyportoni^  of  preventiDg  it;— "If  tho<a  hadst 


known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace  I  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eves,"  ver.  4Q.  And  again,  "  Thou  knewest  not  the 
time  or  thy  visitation." 

JFHrstf  The  calamity  was  greater  in  his  eyes,  than  it  can 
be  in  ours.  His  large  and  comprehensive  mind  could  take 
the  compass  of  this  sad  case.  Our  thoughts  cannot  reach 
far,  yet  we  can  apprehend  what  may  make  this  case  very 
deplorable ;  we  can  consider  Jerusalem  as  the  city  of  the 
^at  King,  where  was  the  palace  and  throne  of  the  Ma- 
lety  of  heaven,  vouchsafing  to  "  dwell  with  men  on  earth  ' 
Here  the  Divine  lijB^ht  and  glory  had  long  shone ;  here  was 
the  sacred  Shechmah,  the  dwelling  puice  of  the  Most 
High,  the  sjrmbols  of  his  presence,  the  seat  of  worship,  the 
mercy-seat,  the  place  of  receiving  addresses,  and  of  dis- 
pensing favours ;  "  The  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations." 
To  his  own  people  this  was  the  city  of  their  solemnities, 
whither  the  tribes  were  wont  to  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the 
Lord,  unto  the  testimony  of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  onto 
the  name  of  the  Lord :  for  there  were  set  thrones  of  judg- 
ment, the  thrones  of  the  house  of  David,  Psal.  cxxii.  4,  5. 
He  that  was  so  great  a  lover  of  the  souls  of  men,  how 
ffrateful  and  dear  to  his  heart  had  the  place  been  where 
through  the  succession  of  many  by-past  ages  the  great  God 
did  use  (though  more  obscurely)  to  unfold  his  Kind  pro- 
pensions  towards  sinners,  to  hold  solemn  treaties  with 
them,  to  make  himself  known,  to  draw  and  allure  souls 
into  his  own  holy  worship  and  acijuaintance !  And  that 
now  the  dismal  prospect  presents  itself  of  desolation  and 
ruin,  ready  to  overwhelm  all  this  glory !  and  lay  waste  the 
dwellings  of  Divine  love  I  his  sorrow  must  be  conceived 
proportionable  to  the  greatness  of  this  desolating  chan^. 

Seeimdly,  And  the  opportunity  of  prevention  was  quite 
lost!  There  was  an  opportunity:  "He  was  sent  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel :  he  came  to  them  as  his 
own."  Had  they  received  him,  O  how  joyful  a  place  had 
Jerusalem  been !  How  glorioas  had  the  triampns  of  God 
been  there,  had  they  repented,  believed,  obeyed  I  These 
were  the  "  things  that  belonged  to  their  peace ;"  this  was 
their  opportuni^,  their  "  day  of  visitation ;"  these  were  the 
things  that  might  have  been  done  within  that  dav :  but  it 
was  now  too  late,  their  day  was  over,  and  the  things  of 
their  peace  hid  ttam  their  eyes ;  and  how  fervent  were  his 
desires,  they  had  done  otherwise !  taken  the  wise  and  safe 
course.  Ii  thou  hadst  known  I  the  words  admit  the  op- 
tative form,  tl  being  put,  as  tis  observed  to  be  sometimes 
with  other  authors,  for  <»(,  uUnam;  O  that  thou  hadst 
known,  I  wish  thou  hadst ;  his  sorrow  must  be  proportion- 
able to  his  love.  Or  otherwise  we  may  conceive  the  sen- 
tence incomplete,  part  cut  off  by  a  more  emphatical  apa- 
siopesiSf  tears  interrupting  speech,  and  imposing  a  more 
speaking  silence,  which  imports  an  affecUon  beyond  all 
words.  They  that  were  anciently  so  over-officious  as  to 
rase  those  words  "  and  wept  over  it"  out  of  the  canon,  at 
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thinking  it  unworthy  so  divine  a  person  to  shed  tears,  did 
greatly  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  (which  elsewhere 
speak  of  bur  Lord's  weep  Jig,)  nor  the  power  of  Divine 
love,  (now  become  incarnate,)  nor  indeed  the  true  perfec- 
tions and  properties  of  human  nature:  otherwise  they  had 
never  taken  upon  them  to  reform  the  Gospel,  and  reduce 
not  only  Christianity,  but  Christ  himself,  to  the  measures 
and  square  of  their  stoical  philosophy :  but  these  hav^e  also 
met  with  a  like  andent  confutation. 

One  thing  (before  we  proceed)  needs  some  disouisition, 
viz. — Whether  this  lamentation  of  our  blessed  lora  do  refer 
only  or  ultimately  to  the  temporal  calamitv  he  foresaw 
coming  upon  Jerasalem :— or  whether  it  haa  not  a  further 
and  more  principal  reference  to  their  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal miseries  that  were  certain  to  be  concomitant,  and  con- 
sequent thereunto  1    Where  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  very  dreadful  spiritual  plagues  and  mdgments 
did  accompany  their  destruction  very  generally;  which 
every  one  knows  who  is  acquainted  with  their  after-story. 
t.  e.  that  takes  notice  what  spirit  reigned  among  them,  and 
what  their  behaviour  was  towards  our  Lord  himself,  and 
afterwards  towards  his  apostles  and  disciples  all  along  to 
their  fearful. catastrophe :  (as  it  may  be  collected  from  the 
sacred  records,  and  other  history;)  what  blindness  of  mind, 
what  hardness  of  hean,  what  mighty  prejudice,  what  in- 
flexible obstinacy,  against  the  clearest  light,  the  largest 
mercv,  the  most  perspicuous  and  most  gracious  doctrme, 
and  the  most  glorious  works,  wrought  to  confirm  it,  against 
the  brightest  beams  and  evidences  of  the  Divine  truth, 
love,  and  power  I  what  persevering  impenitency  and  infi- 
delity against  God  and  Christ,  proceeding  fVomthe  bitterest 
enmity !  (Ye  have  both  seen  and  hated  me  and  my  Father, 
John  zv.  24.)  what  mad  rage  and  fttry  against  one  another, 
even  when  death  and  destruction  were  at  the  very  door  ! 
Here  were  all  the  tokens  imaginable  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous infatuation,  and  of  their  being  forsaken  of  God.  Here 
was  a  concurrence  of  all  kinds  of  spiritual  judgments  in 
the  highest  degree. 

9.  That  the  concomitancy  of  such  spiritual  evils  with 
their  temporal  destruction,  our  Lord  foreknew  as  well  as 
their  temporal  destruction  itself.  It  lay  equally  in  view 
before  him;  and  was  as  much  under  his  eye.  He  that 
knew  what  was  in  man,  could  as  well  tell  what  would  be 
in  him.  And  by  the  same  light  by  which  he  could  imme- 
diately look  into  hearts,  he  could  as  well  see  into  futuri- 
ties, and  as  well  the  one  futurity  as  the  other.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  one  he  did  not  owe  to  his  human  understand- 
ing :  to  his  divine  understanding,  whereby  he  knew  all 
things,  the  other  could  not  be  hid. 

3.  The  connexion  between  the  impenitency  and  infi- 
delity that  prove  to  be  final,  and  eternal  misery,  is  known 
to  us  all.  Of  his  knowledge  of  it  therefore  (whose  law  hath 
made  the  connexion,  besides  what  there  is  m  the  nature  of 
the  things  themselves)  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

4.  That  the  miseries  of  the  soul,  especially  snch  as 
prove  incurable  and  eternal,  are  in  Uiemselves  far  the 
greatest,  we  all  acknowledge :  nor  can  we  make  a  difiS- 
culty  to  believe,  that  our  Lord  apprehended  and  considered 
things  according  as  they  were  in  themselves,  so  as  to  allow 
every  thing  its  own  proper  weight  and  import  in  his  esti- 
mating of  them.  These  things  seeiri  all  very  evident  to 
any  eye.  Now  though  it  be  confessed  not  impossible,  that 
of  things  so  distinct  from  oi)e  another  as  outward  and 
temporal  evils,  and  those  that  are  spiritual  and  eternal, 
even  befalling  the  same  persons,  one  may  for  the  present 
consider  the  one  without  attending  to  the  other,  or  making 
distinct  reflection  thereon  at  the  same  time ;  yet  how  un- 
likely is  it,  these  things  bordering  so  closely  upon  one  an- 
other as  thev  did  in  the  present  case,  that  so  comprehen- 
sive a  mind  as  our  Saviour's  was,  sufficiently  able  to  en- 
close them  both,  and  so  spiritual  a  mind,  apt  no  doub(  to 
consider  most  what  was  in  itself  mart  considerable,  should 
in  a  solemn  lamentation  of  so  sad  a  case,  wholly  overlook 
the  saddest  part,  and  stay  his  thoughts  only  upon  the  sur- 
fhce  and  outside  of  it !  That  he  mentions  only  the  ap- 
proaching outward  calamity,  fver.  43,  44.)  was  that  he 
spake  in  the  hearing  of  the  multitude,  and  upon  the  way, 
wit  in  passing,  when  there  was  not  opportunity  for  large 
disconrse;  and  therefore  he  sjptikt  what  might  soonest 
strike  their  minds,  was  most  liaUe  to  common  apprehen* 


sion,  and  might  most  deeply  afi^ect  ordinary,  and  not  yd 
enough  prepared,  hearers. 

And  he  spake  what  he  had,  no  doubt,  a  deep  sense  of 
himself.  Whatever  of  tender  compassions  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  most  perfect  humanity  and  benignity, 
could  not  be  wanting  in  nim,  upon  the  foresight  of  sack  a 
calamity  as  was  coming  upon  tnat  place  and  people.  Bm 
yet,  what  was  the  sacking  of  a  city,  the  destroying  of 
pompous  buildings  that  were  all  of  a  perishable  material, 
the  mangling  of  human  flesh,  over  which  the  wonn  vas 
otherwise  shortly  to  have  had  dominion ;  to  the  alienatioB 
of  men's  minds  f^om  God,  their  disaffection  to  the  only 
means  of  their  recovery,  and  reconciliation  to  him,  snd 
their  subjection  to  his  wrath  and  curse  for  ever !  Wkea 
also  it  is  plain  he  considered  that  perverse  temper  of  miod 
and  spirit  in  them,  as  the  cause  of  their  ruin !  which  bis 
own  words  imply ;  that  "  the  things  which  belonged  to 
their  peace  were  nid  fVom  their  eyes ;"  and  that  the  tfaisfs 
he  foretold,  should  befall  them,  because  "  thev  knew  not 
the  time  of  their  visitation."  For  what  conla  the  things 
be  that  belonged  to  their  peace,  but  turning  to  God,  b^ 
lieving  in  himself,  as  the  Messian,  bringing  forth  of  frails 
meet  lor  repentance  1  Whence  also  there  must  be  another 
latent  and  concealed  meaning  of  their  peace  itself,  ihio 
only  their  continued  amity  with  the.  Roman  state;  thdr 
peace  with  Heaven ;  their  being  set  right,  and  standisgin 
favour  and  acceptance,  with  God.  For  was  it  ever  the 
first  intention  or  the  things  enjoined  in  Gospel,  bat  lo 
entitle  men  to  earthly  secular  benefits  1 

Nor  can  we  doubt  but  the  same  things  lay  deep  ia  the 
mind  of  our  blessed  Lord,  when  he  uttered  these  words, 
as  when  he  spake  those  so  very  like  thera.  Matt,  xxiii  ?7, 
38.  O  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  pro- 
phets, and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together  even  as  a  hen 

fuhereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  ooi! 
ehold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  These  other 
were  not  spoken  indeed  at  the  same  time,  but  very  soon 
after :  tkose  we  are  considering,  in  his  way  to  the  city, 
Uese  when  he  was  come  into  it ;  most  prooably,  by  the 
series  of  the  evangelical  history,  the  second  day,  after  his 
having  lodged  the  first  night  at  Bethany.  But  it  is  plain  they 
have  the  same  sense,  and  that  the  same  things  lay  with  great 
weight  upon  his  spirit :  so  that  the  one  passage  mav  contri- 
bute much  to  the  enligntening  and  expounding  of  the  other. 

Now  what  can  be  meant  by  that,  "  I  would  nave  gather- 
ed you  as  the  hen  her  chickens  imder  her  wines  T  CoaM 
it  intend  a  political  meaning;  that  he  would  have  beco  a 
temporal  pnnce  and  saviour  to  them  1  which  he  so  earnestly 
declined  and  disclaimed ;  professing  to  the  laM,  his  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world.  It  could  mean  no  other  thing, 
but  that  he  would  have  reduced  them  back  to  God,  bare 
gathered  and  united  them  under  his  own  gracious  and  safe 
conduct  in  order  thereto,  have  secured  them  from  the  Di- 
vine wrath  and  justice,  and  have  conferred  on  them  spi- 
ritual and  eternal  blessin|;s.  In  a  like  sense  their  peace  here 
wa«  no  doubt  more  principally  to  be  understood;  and 
their  loss  and  forfeiture  of  it,  by  their  not  understanding 
the  things  belonging  thereto,  considered  and  lamented. 

Therefore  the  principal  intendment  of  this  lamentation, 
though  directly  applied  to  a  community,  and  the  formed 
body  of  a  people,  is  equally  applicable  unto  particnht 
persons  living  under  the  Gospel,  or  to  whom  the  ordinary 
means  of  conversion  and  salvation  are  vouchsafed,  bat  are 
neglected  by  them  and  forfeited.  We  may  therefore  thui 
sum  up  the  meaning  and  sense  of  these  words : — That  it  b 
a  thine  in  itself  very  lamentable,  and  much  'amented  by  oar 
Lord  Jesus,when  such  85  living  under  the  Gospel,  have  bad 
a  day  of  grace,  and  an  opportunity  of  knowins  the  things 
belonging  to  their  peace,  nave  so  outworn  that  daj,  and  las 
their  opportunity,  that  the  things  of  their  peace  are  qoite 
hid  from  their  eyes  :~where  we  have  these  distinct  heads 
of  discourse  to  be  severally  considered  and  insisted  on. 

I.  What  are  the  things  necessary  to  be  known  by  snch 
as  live  under  the  Gospel,  as  immediately  belonging  lo their 
peace. 

II.  That  they  have  a  day  or  season  wherein  to  know 
not  these  thinp  only,  but  the  whole  compass  of  their  case, 
and  what  the  knowledge  of  those  things  more  immediately 
belonging  to  their  peace  supposes,  and  depends  npoo. 
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m.  Tlmt  this  day  hath  its  boopds  and  limits,  so  that 
when  it  is  orer  and  lost ;  those  things  are  forever  hid  from 
their  eyes. 

IV.  That  this  is  a  case  to  be  considered  with  deep  re- 
sentment and  lamentation,  and  was  so  by  onr  Lord  Jesus. 

L  What  are  the  things  necessary  to  be  Imown  by  such 
as  live  nnder  the  Qo^l,  as  immediately  belon^mg  to 
their  peace  *>  Where  we  are  mdre  particnlarly  to  mqaire, 
— 1.  What  those  things  themselves  are— S.  what  sort  of 
knowledge  of  them  it  is  that  here  is  meant,  and  made 
necessary. 

1.  What  the  things  are  which  belone  to  the  peace  of  a 
people  living  under  the  Qospel.  The  things  belon^^ing  to 
a  people's  peace,  are  not  throughout  the  same  wit&  all. 
Ldvii^,  or  not  living,  under  the  Qospel,  makes  a  consider- 
able (Uflerence  in  the  matter.  Before  the  incarnation  and 
public  appearance  of  our  Lord,  something  was  not  neces- 
sary among  the  Jews,  that  afterwards  beqpme  necessary. 
It  was  sufficient  to  them  before,  to  believe  m  a  Messiah  to 
come,  more  indefinitely.  Afterwards  he  plainly  tells  them. 
If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins, 
John  viii.  S^  Believing  in  Chnst  cannot  be  necessary  to 
Pagans  that  never  heard  of  him.  at  a  dmiy^  howsoever  ne- 
cessary it  may  be  m  a  means.  Their  not  believing  in  him 
cannot  be  itself  a  sin,  though  by  it  they  should  want  reme- 
dy for  their  other  sins.  But  it  more  concerns  us  who  do 
live  under  the  Gospel^  apprehend  aright  what  is  neces- 
sary for  ourselves.  That  is  a  short  and  full,  summary 
which  the  ai>6stle  gives,  Acts  xx.  21.  Repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Qospel 
finds  us  in  a  state  of  apostacy  from  Qod,  both  as  our  so- 
vereign Ruler,  and  sovereign  Qood,  not  apt  to  obey  and 
l^lority  him,  as  the  former,  nor  enjoy  him,  nor  be  satisfied 
m  him,  as  the  latter.  Repentance  towards  God,  cures  and 
removes  this  disafiection  of  our  minds  and  hearts  towards 
him,  under  both  these  notions.  By  it  the  whole  soul  turns 
to  him,  with  this  sense  and  resolution :  "  I  have  been  .a 
rebellious,  disloyal  wretch,  against  the  high  authority  and 
most  rightful  government  of  him  who  gave  me  breath,  and 
whose  creature  I  am.  I  will  live  no  loiiger  thus.  Lo  now 
I  come  back  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  thou  art  my  Lord  and 
Gkxi.  Thee  I  now  desispi  to  serve  and  obey,  as  the  Lord 
of  my  life;  thee  I  will, fear,  unto  thee  I  subject  myself,  to 
live  no  lonjger  after  my  own  will,  but  thine.  I  have  been 
hitherto  a  miserable,  forlorn,  distressed  creature,  destitute 
of  any  thing  that  could  satisfy  me,  or  make  me  happy ;  have 
set  my  heart  upon  a  vain  and  thorny  world,  that  had  no- 
thing in  it  answerable  to  my  real  necessities,  that  hath 
flatter^  and  mocked  me  often,  never  satisfied  me,  and 
been  wont  to  remiite  my  pursuits  of  satisfaction  from  it 
with  vexation  and  trouble,  and  *  pierce  me  through  with 
many  sorrows.'  I  have  bome^in  the  mean  time  a  disatfect- 
ed  heart  towards  thee,  have  therefore  cast  thee  out  of  my 
thoughts,  to  that  amidst  all  my  disappointments  «nd  sor- 
rows, it  never  came  into  my  mmd  to  say, '  Where  is  Qod 
my  maker  V  I  could  never  savour  any  thing  spiritual  or 
divine,  and  was  ever  more  ready,  in  distress,  to  turn  myself 
any  way  than  (that  which  I  ou^ht)  towards  thee.  I  now 
see  and  bemoan  my  folhN  and  with  a  convinced,  self-judg- 
ing heart,  betake  myseli  to  thee ;  the  desires  of  my  soul 
are  now  unto  thy  name,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  thee. 
VThom  have  I  m  heaven  but  thee,  or  on  earth  that  I  can 
desire  besides  thee  1" 

This  is  "repentance  towards  Qod,"  and  is  one  thing 
beloDffing,  and  most  simply  necessary,  to  our  peace.  But 
though  it  be  most  necessary,  it  is  not  enough.  It  answers 
to  something  of  our  wretched  case,  but  not  to  every  thing. 
Y^e  were  in  our  state  of  apostacy  averse  and  disaffected 
to  Qod.  To  this  evil,  repentance  towards  him  is  the  op- 
posite and  only  proper  remedy.  But  besides  our  being 
"Without  inclination  towards  him,  we  .are  also  without  in- 
terest in  him.  We  not  only  had  unjustly  cast  off  him,  but 
were  also  most  justly  east  off  by  him.  Our  injustice  had 
set  us  asainst  him,  and  his  justice  had  set  him  agunst  us; 
we  need,  in  order  to  our  pMce  with  himj  to  Ife  relieved  as 
well  against  his  justice,  as  our  own  injustice.  What  if 
now  we  would  return  to  him,  he  will  not  receive  us  1  And 
he  will  not  receive  us  fbr  our  own  sakes.  fie  must  have 
a  recompense  for  the  wrong  we  had  done  him,  by  our 


rebdlion  against  his  govemment,  and  our  contempt  of  his 
goodness.  Our  repentance  is  no  expiation.  Nor  Save  we 
of  our  own,  or  were  capable  of  obliffinfi;  him  to  gi^e  us, 
the  power  and  grace  to  repent.  Our  high  violation  of  the 
sacred  rights  and  honour  of  the  Qodhead,  made  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  our  peace  and  reconciliation,  there  should 
be  a  sacrifice,  and  a  mediator  between  him  and  us.  He 
hath  judged  it  not  honourable  to  him,  not  becoming  him  to 
treat  witn  us,  or  vouchsafe  us  favours  upon  other  terms. 
And  since  he  thought  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  having  a 
sacrifice,  he  judged  it  necessary  too.  to  have  one  propor- 
tionable to  the  wrong  done  *,  lest  he  should  make  the  Mar 
jesty  of  heaven  cheap,  or  occasion  men  to  think  it  a  light 
matter  to  have  fundamentally  overturned  the  common 
order  which  Was  settled  between  himself  and  men.  The 
whole  earth  could  not  have  afforded  snch  a  sacri^ce,  it 
must  be  supphed.from  heaven.  His  co-eternal  §lon  mad^ 
man,  and  so  uniting  heaven  and  earth  in  his  own  person, 
undertakes  to  be  that  sacrifice,  and,  in  the  virtue  of  it,  to 
be  a  standing  'continual  Mediator  between  Grod  and  us : 
through  him,  and  for  his  sake,  all  acts  and  influences  of 
grace  are  to  proceed  towards  us.  No  sin  is  to  be  forgiven, 
no  grace  to  be  conferred,  but  upon  his  accotmt  *Tis  reck- 
oned most  Qod-like,  most  suitable  to  the  Divine  greatnees, 
once  offended,  to  do  nothing  that  shall  import  iavour  to- 
wards sinners,  but  upon  his  constant  interposition.  Him 
hath  he  set  over  us,  and  directed  that  all  our  applications 
to  himself,  and  all  our  expectations  from  him,  should  be 
through  him.  ■  Him  hath  he  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour,  togiveus  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  Now 
to  one  so  high  in  power  over  us,  he  expects  we  should  pay 
a  suitably  homage.  That  homage  the  Holy  Scripture  calls 
by  the  name  of  faith,  believing  on  him.  God  hath  set  him 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  de- 
clare his  riAteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  throu^  the  forbearance  of  Grod;  to  declare  his 
righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the Justifier  of 
him  which  believeth  in  Jesus,  Rom.  iii.  525,  ^.  So  that 
when  by  repentance  we  turn  to  Qod,  as  our  end,  we  must 
also  apply  ourselves  by  faith,  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as 
our  way  to  that  end.  Which,  till  we  do,  we  are  in  rebel- 
lion stiu,  and  know  not  what  belongs  to  our  peace.  He  in- 
sists that  his  Son,  into  whose  hands  he  hath  committed  our 
afiairs,  should  be  honoured  by  us,  as  he  himself  requires 
to  be,  John  v.  23.. 

Now  these  two  things  sum  up  our  part  of  the  covenant 
between  Qod  and  us.  By  repentance  we  again  take  Qod 
for  our  Gtod.  Repenting  we  return  to  him  as  our  Qod. 
By  fiiith  we  take  his  son  for  our  Prince  and  Saviour. 
Tnese  thidgs,  by  the  tenor  of  the  evangelical  covenant, 
are  required  of  us.  Peace  is  settled  between  Qod  and  us, 
(as  it  is  usually  with  men  towards  one  another  after  mu- 
mal  hostilities)  by  striking  a  covenant.  And  in  our  case, 
it  is  a  covenant  by  sacrifice,  as  you  have  seen.  Nor  are 
harder  terms  than  these  imposed  upon  us.  Dost  thou  now, 
sinner,  apprehend  thyself  gone  off  from  Qod  1  and  find  a 
war  is  commenced  and  on  foot,  between  Grod  and  thee  t  He 
can  easily  conquer  and  crush  tnee  to  nothing,  but  he  offers 
thee  terms  of  peace,  upon  which  he  is  willing  to  enter  in- 
to covenant  with  thee.  Dost  thou  like  his  terms  1  Art 
thou  willing  to  return  to  him,  and  take  him  afifain  for  thy 
Qod  1  To  resign  and  commit  thyself  with  unfeigned  trust 
and  subjection  into  the  hands  of  his  Son  thy  Redeemer  1 
"  These  are  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace.''  See 
that  thou  now  know  them. 

3.  But  what  knowledge  of  them  is  it  that  is  here  meant  *{ 
The  thing  speaks  itself.  Jt  is  not  a  mere  contemplative 
knowledge.  We  must  so  know  them  as  to  do  them ;  other- 
wise die  increase  of  knowledge  is  the  increase  of  sorrow. 
Thy  guilt  and  misery  will  be  the  greater.  To  know  any 
thing  that  concerns  our  practice,  is  to  no  purpose  if  we  do 
not  practice  it.  It  was  a  Hebrew  form  of  speech,  and  is 
a  common  form,  by  words  of  knowledge  to  imply  practice. 
It  being  taken  for  granted  that  in  matters  so  very  reason* 
able  and  important,  if  what  we  are  to  do  once  be  rightly 
Imown,  it  will  be  done.  Thus  elsewhere  the  same 
great  requisites  to  eternal  life  and  blessedness  are  ex- 
pressed »y  our  Lord.  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee 
the  only  true  Qod,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent: 
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it  \mng  supposed  and  taken  for  granted  that  a  true,  viTid 
knowledge  of  God  and  Christ  will  immediately  fonn  the 
soul  to  all  suitable  dispositions  and  deportments  towards 
the  one  and  the  other;  and  consequenUy  to  all  men  also, 
as  Christian  precepts  do  direct  to  all  the  acts  of  sobriety, 
jasttce,  and  cnarity,  onto  which  the  law  of  Christ  obliges. 
An  habitual  coarse  of  sin  in  any  kind,  is  inconsistent 
with  this  knowledge  of  the  things  of  our  peace,  and  there- 
fore with  oar  peace  itself.  All  sin  is  in  a  tme  sense  re- 
ducible to  ignorance;  and  customary  sinning  into  total 
destitution  of  Divine  knowledge.  According  to  the  usual 
style  of  the  sacred  writings,  1  Cor.  xv.  34.  Awake  to 
righteousness,  and  sin  not ;  for  some  have  not  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  8  John  ii.  He  that  sinneth,  t.  e.  that  is  a 
doer  of  sin,  h  xajrovoicSv,  a  worker  of  iniquihft  hath  not  seen 
God. 

II.  Such  as  hre  under  the  Gospel  have  a  day.  or  a 
present  opportunity,  for  the  ebtainmg  the  knowledge  of 
these  things  immediately  belonging  to  their  peace,  and  of 
whatsoever  is  besides  necessary  thereunto.  1  say  nothing 
what  opportunities  they  have  who  never  lived  under  the 
Gospel,  who  yet  no  doubt  might  generally  know  more 
than  they  do;  and  know  better  what  they  do  know.  It 
suffices  us  who  enjoy  the  Gospel,  to  understand  oar  own  ad- 
vantages thereby.  Nor,  as  to  those  who  do  enjoy  it,  is 
every  one's  day  of  equal  clearness.  How  few  in  compa- 
rison, have  ever  seen  such  a  day  as  Jerusalem  at  this  time 
did  t  made  by  the  immediate  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righte- 
ousness I  our  Lord  himself  vouchsafing  to  be  their  In- 
structor, so  speaking  as  never  man  did;  and  with  such 
authority  as  far  outdid  their  other  teachers,  and  astonished 
the  hearers.  In  what  transports  did  he  use  to  leave  those  that 
heard  him.  wheresoever  ne  came,  wondering  at  the  gra- 
cious words  that  came  out  of  his  mouth  I  And  with  what 
mighty  and  beneficial  works  was  he  wont  to  recommend 
his  doctrioe,  shining  in  the  glorious  power,  and  savouring 
of  the  abundant  mercy  of  heaven,  so  as  every  apprehen- 
sive mind  might  see  the  Deity  was  incarnate,  God  was 
come  down  to  treat  with  men,  and  allure  them  into  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  himself.  The  word  was  made 
fiesh.  What  unprejudiced  mind  might  not  perceive  it  to 
be  so  1  He  was  tnere  manifested  and  veiled  at  once ;  both 
expressions  are  used  concerning  the  same  matter.  The 
Divine  beams  were  somewhat  obscured,  but  did  yet  ray 
through  that  vail:  so  that >> his  glory  was  beheld  as.tha 
glory  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  tlie  Father,  fall  of  grace 
and  truth.  This  Sun  shone  with  a  mUd  and  benisn,  but 
with  a  powe'rflil,  vivifying  light.  In  him  was  life,  and 
that  life  was  the  light  of  men.  Such  a  light  created 
unto  the  Jews  this  their  day.  Happy  Jews,  if  they 
had  understood  their  own  happiness  t  And  the  days  that 
followed,  to  them  (for  a  while)  and  the  gentile  worla  were 
not  inferior,  in  some  respects  brighter  and  more  glorious, 
(the  more  copious  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  reserved 
unto  the  crowning  and  enthroning  of  the  victorious  Re- 
deemer,) when  the  everlasting  Go^l  flew  like  lighming 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  the  word  ^  which  be- 
gan to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord 'himself,  was  confirmed  by 
Uiem  that  heard  him,  God  also  himself  bearinj^  them  wit> 
ness,  with  signs,  and  wonders,  and  eifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  No  such  day  hath  been  seen  this  many  an  age. 
Yet  whithersoever  this  same  Gospel,  for  substance,  comes, 
it  also  makes  a  day  of  the  same  Kind,  and  afibrds  always 
true,  thoQgrh  diminished  light:  whereby,  however,  the 
things  of  oiir  peace  might  be  understood  and  known.  The 
written  Gk)spel  varies  not;  and  if  it  be  but  simply  and 
plainly  proposed,  (though  to  some  it  be  proposed  with  more 
advantage,  to  some  with  less,  yet,)  stilt  we  have  the  same 
things  immediately  relating  to  our  peace  extant  before  our 
eyes;  and  divers  tnings  besides,  which  it  concerns  us  to  be 
acquainted  with,  that  we  may  the  more  distinctly  and  to 
better  purpose  und/erstand  these  things.    For  instance, 

1.  We  nave  the  true  and  distinct  state  of  the  quarrel 
between  God  ^d  us.  Pagans  have  imderstood  somewhat 
of  the  apostacy  of  man  flrom  God;  that  he  is  not  in  the 
same  state  wherein  he  was  at  first.  But  while  they  have 
understood  that  something  was  amiss,  they  could  scarce 
tell  what  The  Gospel  reveals  the  universal  pravity  of  the 
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degenerate  nature  even  of  all  men,  and  of  every  fSacnlty 
in  man.  *  That  there  is  none  that  doth  good ;  no  not  (»e; 
and  that  every  one  is  altogether  become  filthy  and  impure, 
that  there  is  an*  entire  Sid  man  to  be  put  off,  wbollj  cor^ 
rupt  by  deceivable  lusts ;  that  the  irp^Xic,  the  noblest  pow- 
ers, are  vitiated,  the  mind  and  conscience  defiled;  that  the 
spirit  of  the  mind  needs  renewing,  is  sunk  into  carnality; 
and  that  the  carnal  'mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is 
not  subject  to  his  law,  nor  can  be,  nor  capable  of  saTonr- 
ingthe  things  of  God;  that  the  sinner  is  in  the  flesh,  under 
the  dominion  of  power,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  fleshly, 
sensual  nature,  and  can  therefore  neither  obey  God,  nor 
enjoy  him ;  that  it  is  become  impossible  to  him  either  to 
please  God,  or  be  pleased  with  nim.  That  the  sinner^ 
quarrel  therefore  with  God  is  about  the  most  apprcqyriaie 
rights  of  the  Godhead ;  the  controversy  is  who  shall  be 
God,  which  is  the  supreme  authority,  and  which  is  the  sa- 
preme  good.  The  fonner  peculiarity  of  the  Godhead,  the 
lapsed  creature  is  become  so  insolent,  as  to  usurp  ana  ar- 
rogate to  himself.  When  he  is  become  so  much  less  than 
a  man  (a  very  beast)  he  will  be  a  god.  His  sensual  will 
shall  be  his  only  law.  He  lives  and  walks  after  the  flesk, 
serves  divers  lusts  .and  pleasures,  and  says,  **  Who  is  the 
Lord  over  me  V  But  being  conscious  that  he  is  not  selP 
sufficient,  that  he  must  bebenolden  to  somewhat  foreign  to 
himself  for  his  satisfaction,  and  finding  nothing  else  suit- 
able to  his  sensual  inclination;  that  other  divine  pecu- 
liarity, to  be  the  supreme  good,  he  places  upon  the  sensi- 
ble world;  and  for  this  purpose  that  shall  be  his  god;  so 
that  between  himself  and  the  world  he  attempts  to  share 
the  undivided  Godhead.  This  is  a  controversy  of  a  high 
nature,  and  about  other  matters  than  even  the  Jewidi 
Rabbins  thought  of,  who,  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed, 
soffosed  God  was  angry  with  them  for  their  neglect  of  the 
recitation  of  their  phylacteries  morning  and  evening;  or 
that  they  were  not  respectful  enough  of  one  another;  or 
that  distance  enough  was  not  observed  between  saperion 
and  inferiors,  S[C.  The  gospel  impleads  men  as  rebels 
against  their  rightAil  Lprd ;  but  of  this  treascm  against 
the  Majesty  of  neaven  men  little  suspect  themselves  till 
they  are  tuld.  The  Goe^l  tells  them  so  plainly,  represents 
the  matter  m  so  clear  light,  that  they  need  only  to  contem- 
plate themselves  in  that  light  and  they  may  see  that  so  it 
is.  Men  may  indeed,  by  resolved,  stiff  winking,  create  to 
themselves  a  darkness  amidst  the  clearest  light  But  ooen 
thine  eyes  man,  thou  that  livest  under  the  gospel,  set  uiy- 
self  to  view  thine  own  soul,  thou  wilt  find  it  is  daj  with 
thee ;  thou  hast  a  day,  by  being  under  the  Gospel  and  light 
enough  to  see  that  this  is  the  posture  of  thy  soul,  and  the 
state  of  thy  case  God-ward.  And  it  is  a  great  matter  to- 
wards the  understanding  the  things  of  thy  peace,  to  know 
aright  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  quarrel  between  God 
and  thee. 

3.  The  Go^l  affords  light  to  know  what  the  issne  of 
this  quarrel  is  sure  to  be,  if  it  go  on,  and  there  be  no  re- 
conciliation. It  gives  us  other  and  plainer  accounts  of  the 
punishment  of  the  other  world,  more  ftilly  represents  die 
extremity  and  perpetuitv  of  the  ftiture  miseries,  and  state 
of  perdition  appointed  for  the  ungodly  world ;  speaks  oat 
concerning  the  i  **  Tophet  prepared  of  old.  theJ»  lalre  of 
fire  and  bnmstone  ;'*  shows  the  miseries  of  tnat  state  to  be 
the  immediate  effects  of  Divine  displeasure;  that  "the 
breath  of  the  ATmighty  as  a  river  of  brimstone^  always 
foments  those  flames ;  that  *'  indignation  and  wrath  cause  > 
the  tribulation  and  anguish"  which  must  be  the  portion  of 
evil  doers ;  and  how  k  <*  fearftil  a  thing  it  is  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God !"  Gives  us  to  understand  what 
accession  men's  own  unaltered  vicious  habits  will  have  to 
their  miseries ;  their  own  outras[eous  lusts  and  passiooa^ 
which  here  they  made  it  their  bumess  to  satisfy,  becoming 
their  insatiable  tormentors ;  that  they  are  to  receive  i  "  the 
things  dtme  in  the  body,  according  to  what  they  have  done ; 
and  that » **  what  they  have  sowed,  tki  same  also  they  are 
to  reap  \**  and  what  their  own  guilty  reflections  will  con- 
tribute, the  bitings  and  gnvvrinp  of  the  worm  that  dies 
not,  the  venomous  corrosions  of  the  viper  bred  in  their 
own  bosoms,  and  now  become  a  IVill-grown  serpent ;  whut 
the  society  and  insultation  of  devils,  with  whoia  they  are 
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to  partake  in  woes  and  torments,  land  by  whom  ther  have 
been  seduced  and  trained  into  that  cursed  partnership  and 
commonion ;  and  that  this  fire  wherein  th^  are  to  be  tor- 
mented together,  is  to  be  everlasting,  *'  a  fire  never  to  be 
quenched.''  If  men  be  left  to  their  own  conjectures  only, 
touching  the  danger  thejr  incur  by  continuing  and  keeping 
up  a  war  with  heaven,  and  are  to  make  their  own  hell,  ana 
that  it  be  the  creature  (mly  of  their  own  imagination ;  'tis 
like  they  will  make  it  as  easy  and  favourable  as  they  can ; 
and  so  are  little  likely  to  be  urged  earnestly  to  sue  for 
peace  by  the  imagination  of  a  tolerable  hell.  But  if  they 
understand  it  to  be  altogether  intolerable,  this  may  make 
them  bestir  themselves^  and  think  the  favour  of  Qod  worth 
the  8eekin£[.    The  Goqiet:  imports  favour  and  kindness  to 

Erhen  U  imports  most  of  terror,  in  telling  jou  so  plain- 
worst  of  your  case  if  vou  go  on  in  a  smful  course, 
kes  vou  a  day,  by  whicn  you  mav  make  a  truer  judg- 
ment of  tne  blackness,  darkness,  and  horror  of  that  ever- 
lasting night  that  is  coming  on  upon  you;  and  lets  yon 
know  that  black  and  endless  night  is  introduced  by  a  ter- 
rible preceding  day,  that  day  of  the  Lord  the  ousiness 
whereof  is  judgment.  They  that  live  under  the  Gospel 
cannot  pretend  they  are  in  darkness  so  as  that  day  should 
overtake  them  as  a  thi^*,  and  that,  by  surprise,  they  should 
be  doomed  and  abandoned  to  the- regions  of  darkness. 
The  GospA  forewarns  you  plainly  of  all  this ;  which  it 
does  not  merely  to  fright  ana  torment  you  before  the  time, 
but  that  you  may  steer  your  course  another  way,  and  es- 
cape the  place  and  state  of  torment.  It  only  says  this  that 
it  may  render  the  more  acceptable  to  you  what  it  hath  to 
say  besides;  and  only  threatens  you  with  these  thines  if 
there  be  no  reconciliaticm  between  God  and  you.  But  tnen 
at  the  same  time, 

3.  It  also  rtoresentsGod  to  you  as  veconcileab^e  through 
a  Mediator. .  In  that  Gospel  "  peace  is  preached  to  vou, 
by  Jesus  Christ."  That  Gospel  lets  vou  see  God  in  Cnrist 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  that  sin  may  not  be 
imputed  to  them.    That  Gospel  proclaims  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men.    Qo 
did  the  voices  of  angels  sum  up  the  glad  tiding  of  the 
Gospel;  when  that  Frince  of  peace  was  bom  mto  the 
world.  It  tells  you  "  God  desires  noc  the  death  of  sinners, 
bat  that  they  may  turn  and  live :"  that  he  would  "  have  all 
men  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;" 
that  he  is  "  lon^r-suffering  towards  them,  not  willing  that 
any  should  pensh,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance," 
that  he  ''so  loved  the  world  that  he^ve  his  only-begotten 
Son.  that  whosoever  believes  on  him  should  not  perish, 
bat  nave  everlasting  life."  The  rest  of  the  world  can't  but 
collect,  from  darker  intimations,  God's  favourable  pr($pen- 
aions  towards  them.    He  spares  them,  is  patient  towards 
them,  that  herein  ''  his  goodness  might  lead  them  to  re- 
pentance."   He  sustains  them,  lets  them  dwell  in  a  world 
which  they  might  imderstand  was  of  his  making,  and 
whereof  he  is  absolute  Lord.    "  They  live,  move,  and 
have  their  beine  in  him,  that  they  mignt  seek  aAer  him, 
and  by  feeling  find  him  out."  He  doth  them  "  good,  gives 
them  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness."    He  lets  "  his  sun  shine 
on  thein."  whose  far  extended  beams  show  forth  his  kind- 
ness and  benignity  to  men,  even  "  to  the  utmost  ends  of 
the  earth.   For  there  is  no  speech  or  language  whither  his 
line  and  circle  reaches  not.''    But  those  are  but  dull  and 
^limmerinR  beams  in  comparison  of  those  that  shine  from 
me  Son  of  righteousness  through  the  goa^l-revelation, 
and  in  respect  of  that  divine  glory  which  appears  in  the 
lace  of  Jesus  Christ.    How  clearly  doth  the  light  of  this' 
gospel-day  reveal  Gk>d's  design  of  reducing  sinners,  and 
reconciling  them  to  himself  by  a  Redeemer  I   How  canst 
thou  but  say,  sinner,  thou  hast  a  day  of  it  1  and  clear  day- 
lig^ht  showing  thee  what  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of 
Crod  towards  thee  is  1    Thou  art  not  left  to  guess  only 
thou  mayst  be  reconciled  and  find  mercy,  and  to  grope  and 
leel  thy  way  in  the  dark,  unless  it  be  a  darkness  of  thy 
own  making.  And  whereas  a  sinner,  a  disloyal  rebellions 
creature,  that  hath  afiVonted  the  Majesty  of*^  heaven,  and 
i^ed  against  hunself  the  wrath  and  justice  of  his  Maker, 
is  Tmable  to  make  him  any  recompense,  can  have  no 
on  to  hope  God  will  show  him  mercy,  and  be  recon- 
ciled to  him  for  his  own  sake,  or  for  any  tlung  he  can  do 


to  oblige  or  induce  him  to  it ;  the  same  gospel  shows  you 
plainly,  it  is  for  the  Redeemer's  sake,  and  what  he  hath 
done  and  sufifered  to  procure  it.  But  inasmuch  also  as  the 
sinner  may  easily  apprehend,  that  it  can  never  answer  the 
necessities  of  his  state  and  case,  that  God  only  be  not  his 
enemy,  that  he  forbear  hostilities  towards  him,  pursue  him 
not  with  vengeance  to  his  destruction.  For  he  finds  him- 
self an  indigent  creature,  and  he  needs  somewhat  beyond 
what  he  hath  ever  yet  met  with  to  make  him  happy ;  that 
it  is  uneasy  and  grievous  to  wander  up  and  down  with 
craving  desires  amonF  varieties  of  objects  that  look  spe- 
ciously, but  which,  either  he  cannot  so  far  compass  as  to 
make  a  trial  what  there  is  in  them,  or  wherewith,  upon 
trial,  he  finds  himself  mocked  and  disappointed,  and  that 
really  they  have  nothing  in  them ;  he  finds  himself  a  mor- 
tal creature,  and  considers  that  if  he  had  all  that  he  can 
covet  in  this  world,  the  increase  of  his  present  enjoyments 
doth  but  increase  unto  him  trouble  and  anguish  of  heart, 
while  he  thinks  what  great  things  he  muse  shortly  leave 
and  lose  for  ever;  to  go  he  knows  not  whither,  into  dark- 
some, gloomy  regions ;  where  he  cannot  sp  much  as 
imagine  any  thing  suitable  to  his  inclinations  and  desires. 
For  lie  knows  all  that  is  delectable  to  his  present  sense  he 
must  here  leave  behind  him;  and  he  cannot  divest  him- 
self of  all  apprehensions  of  a  future  state,  wherein  if  God 
should  make  him  suffer  nothing,  yet,  if  he  have  nothing 
to  enjoy,  he  must  be  ahoafs  miserable. 

4.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  further  represents  to  him  the 
final,  eternal  blessedness,  and  glorious  state,  which  they 
that'  are  reconciled  shall  be  broueht  into.  They  that  live 
under  the  Gospel  are  not  mocked  with  shadows,  and  emp- 
ty clouds,  nor  with  fabulous  elysiums.  Nor  are  they  put 
off  with  some  unintelligible  notion  of  only  being  happy  in 
general.  But  are  tdld  expressly  wherein  their  happiness  is 
to  consist.  **  Life  and  immortality  are  broueht  to  light  in 
the  Gospel."  'Tis  given  them  to  understand  how  great  a 
good  is  laid  up  in  store.  "  The  things  which  eye  hath  not 
seen,,  and  ear  not  heard,  and  which  otherwise  could  not 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  of  God's 
present  and  eternal  kingdom,  are  set  in  view.  It  shows 
the  future  state  of  the  recoocUed  shall  consist  not  only  in 
freedom  from  what  is  evil,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
best  and  most  delectable  ffood ;  that  God  himself  in  all  his 
glorious  fiilness  will  be  their  eternal  and  most  satisfying 
portion ;  that  their  blessedness  is  to  lie  in  the  perpetual 
fruitive  vision  of  his  blessed  face,  and  m  die  fUness  of  joy, 
and  the  everlasting  pleasures  which  the  Divine  presence 
itself  doth  perpetually  affi>rd;  And  whereas  their  glorious 
Redeemer  is  so  nearly  allied  to  them,  flesh  of  their  flesh, 
who  inasmuch  as  the  children  were 'made  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the 
same,  (Heb.  ii.  14.)  and  is  become  by  special  title  their  au- 
thorized Lord,  they  are  assured  (of  that,  than  which  nothing 
should  be  more  grateful  to  them)  "  they  shall  be  for  ever 
with  the  Lord ;"  that  they  are  to  be  where  he  is,  "  to  be- 
hold his  glory;"  and  shall  be  ^' joint-heirs  with  Christ," 
and  be  "  glormed  together  with  him,"  shall  partake,  accord- 
ing to  their  measure  and  capacity,  in  the  same  blessedness 
which  he  enjoys.  Thou  canst  not  pretend,  sinner,  tHio  llv- 
est  under  the  Gospel,  that  thou  hast  not  the  li^ht  of  the 
day  to  show  thee  what  bless^css  is.  Heaven  is  opened 
to  thee.  Glory  beams  down  fh>m  thence  upon  thee  to  create 
thee  a  day,  by  the  light  whereof  &ou  mayst  see  with  suffi- 
cient clearness,  wh^  is  "  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light."  And  though  all  be  not  told  thee,  and  it  do  not  in 
every  respect  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  so  much  may  be 
foreknown,  that  when  he  shall  appear^  we  shall  be  like  bim, 
and  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  1  John  iii.  1,  S.  And  because 
the  heart,  as  yet  carnal,  can  saVour  little  of  all  this;  and 
finding  itself  stranee  and  disaffected  to  God.  affl^ting  now 
to  be  without  Chnst  and  without  God  in  the  world,  may 
easily  apprehend  it  impossible  to  it  to  be  happy  in  an  un- 
desired  good,  or  that  it  can  enjoy  what  it  dislikes ;  or  in 
the  mean  time,  walk  in  a  way  to  which  it  finds  in  itself 
nothing  but  utter  av^rseness  and  disinclination. 

6.  The  Gospel  further  shows  us  What  is  to  be  wrought  * 
and  done  in  us  to  attemper  and  frame  our  spirits  to  our 
future  state  and  present  %ay  to  it.  It  lets  us  know  we  an 
to  be  born  again,  bom  from  above,  born  of  God,  mads 
partakers  of  a  divine  nature,  that  will  make  the  temper  of 
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our  ^irite  eonnatural  to  the  Diyine  presence.  That  where- 
as "  Qod  is  light,  and  with  him  is  no  darkness  at  all/*  w«. 
"who  were  darlmess  shall  be  made  light  in  the  Lord:" 
that  we  are  to  be  "  be^tten  again  ^o  a  lively  hope,  to  the 
eternal  and  nndefiled  mheritance  that  is  reserved  in  the 
heavens  for  us :"  that  we  are  thns  to  be  made  "  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  that  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  And 
as  we  are  to  be  eternally  conversant  with  Christ,  we  are 
here  to  put  on  Christ,  to  have  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glo- 
ry. And  whereas  only  the  way  of  holiness  and  obedience 
leads  to  blessedness,  that  we  are  to  be  **  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  to  good  works  to  walk  in  them."  And  shsll  there- 
upon find  the  ways  prescribed  to  us  by  him,  who  is  the 
Wisdom  of  Gk)d,  to  be  all  '*ways  of  pleasantness  and 
paths  of  peace :"  that  he  will  "  put  his  Spirit  into  us,  and 
cause  us  to  walk  in  his  statutes,"  and  to  account  that  "  in 
keeping  them  there  is  great  reward.^'  And  thus  all  that 
is  contained  in  that  mentioned  summary  of  the  things  be- 
longing to  our  peace,  "  repentance  towards  Qod,  ana  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  will  all  become  easy  to  us,  and 
as  the  acts  of  nature ;  proceeding  from  that  new  and  holy 
nature  imparted  to  us. 

And  whosoever  thou  art  that  livest  under  the 'Gospel, 
canst  thou  deny  that  it  is  day  with  thee,  as  to  all  thisi 
Wast  thou  never  told  of  this  great  necessaiy  heart^ehange  1 
Didst  thou  never  hear  that  the  "  tree  must  be  made  good 
that  the  firuit  mif  ht  be  good  1"  that  thou  must  become  a 
"  new  creature  Jaave  old  things  done  away,  and  all  things 
made  new  1"  Didst  thou  never  hear  of  the  necessitv  of 
havinff  "  a  new  heart,  and  a  right  roirit"  created  and  re- 
newed in  thee ;  that  except  thou  wert  ^'  bom  again,"  or  from 
above,  (as  that  expression mav  be  read,)  thou  couldst  '^ne- 
ver enter  into  the  kingdom  or  God  1"  Wast  thou  kept  in 
ignorance  that  a  form  of  godliness  without  the  power  of 
it  would  never  do  thee  good  1  that  a  name  to  live  without 
the  principle  of  the  holy,  divine  life^  would  never  save  thee  1 
that  a  specious  outside,  that  all  thy  external  performances, 
while  tnott  wentest  with  an  unrenewed,  earthly,  carnal 
heart,  would  never  advantage  thee  as  to  tnv  eternal  salva^ 
tion  and  blessedness  'i  And  this  might  hielp  thine  under- 
standing concerning  the  nature  of  thy  Aiture  blessedness, 
and  will  be  found  most  agreeable  to  it,  being  aright  under- 
stood; for  as  thou  art  not  to  be  blessisd  by  a  blessedness 
without  thee  and  di&tant  from  thee,  but  inwrought  into  thy 
temper,  and  intimately  united  with  thee,  nor  glorified  by 
an  external  glory,  but  bv  a  glory  revealed  within  thee ;  so 
nor  canst  thou  be  Qualified  for  that  blessed  glorious  state 
otherwise  than  bv  having  the  temper  of  thy  soul  made  ha- 
bitually holy  ana  good.  As  what  a  good  man  partakes  of 
happiness  here  is  such,  that  he  is  *'  satisfied  from  himself;" ' 
so  It  must  be  hereafter,  not  originally  from  himself,  but  by 
divine  communication  made  most  intimate  to  him.  Didst 
thou  not  know  that  it  belonged  to  thy  peace,  to  have  a 
peace-maker  1  and  that  the  Son  of  God  was  he  1  and  that 
he  makes  not  the  peace  of  those  that  despise  and  refuse 
him,  or  that  receive  him  not,  that  come  not  to  him,  and 
are  not  willing  to  come  to  Qod  by  himl  Couldst  thou 
think,  living  under  the  Gospel,  that  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween God  and  thee  was  not  to  be- mutual  1  that  he  would 
be  reconciled  to  thee  while  thou  wouldst  not  be  recondled 
to  him,  or'shouldst  stiU  bear  towards  him  a  disaffected,  im- 
placable heart  7  For  couldst  thou  be  so  void  of  all  under- 
standing as  not  xq  apprehend  what  the  Gospel  was  sent  to 
thee  for  1  or  why  it  was  necessary  to  be  preached  to  thee, 
or  that  thou  shouldst  hear  it  1  Who  was  to  be  reconciled 
by  a  Gospel  preached  to  thee  but  thyself?  who  was  to  be 
persuaded  by  a  gospel  sent  to  thee  1  God,  or  thou  1  Who  is 
to  be  persuaded  but  the  unwilling  1  The  Gospel,  as  thou 
hast  been  told,  reveals  God  willing  to  be  reconciled,  and 
thereupon  beseeches  thee  to  be  reconciled  to  him'.  Or 
could  It  seem  likely  to  thee  thou  couldst  ever  be  reconciled 
to  God,  and  continue  unreconciled  to  thy  Reconciler  1  To 
what  purpose  is  there  a  days-man,  a  middle  person  be- 
tween God  and  thee,  if  thou  wilt  not  meet  him  in  that 
middle  person 'J  Dost  thou  not  know  that  Christ  avails 
thee  nothing  if  thou  still  stand  at  a  distance  with  him,  if 
thou  dost  not  unite  and  adjoin  thyself  to  hiin.  or  art  not  in 
himi  And  dost  thou  not  again  know  that  Divine  power 
•ad  grace  must  unite  thee  to  himi  and  that  a  work  must 
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be  wrought  and  done  upon  thy  soul  by  an  Almighty  han^ 
by  God  himself,  a  mighty  transforming  work,  to  inake 
thee  capable  of  that  union  1>  that  whosoever  is  in  Christ 
is  a  new  creature  'i «  that  thou  must  be  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  then  is  made  imto  thee  of  God  also  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption }  every  way 
answering  the  exigency  of  thy  case,  as  thou  art  a  foolish, 
guiUy,  impure,  and  enslaved,  or  lost  creature?  Didst  thoa 
never  hear,  that  none  can  come  to  Christ  but  whom  tbe 
Father  draws?  and  that  he  draws  the  reasonable  souls  of 
men  not  violently  or  against  their  wills,  (he  draws,  jet 
drags  them  not,)  but  makes  them  willing  in  the  day  of 
power,  l^  giving  a  new  nature  and  new  inclinations  to 
them?  'Tis  sure  with  thee  not  dark  night,  not  a  dubioas 
tVilight,  but  broad  day  as  to  all  this. 

Yes,  perhaps  thou  mayst  say,  but  this  makes  my  esse 
the  worse,  not  the  better;  for  it  gives  me  at  length  to  un- 
derstand that  what  is  necessary  to  my  peace  and  wel&re 
is  impossible  to  me ;  and  so  the  light  of  my  day  doth  bat 
serve  to  let  me  see  myself  miserable  and  undone,  and  that 
I  have  nothing  to  do  to  relieve  and  help  myself.  I  there- 
fore add, 

6.  That  by  being  under  the  Gospd,  men  have  not  amy 
light  to  understand  whatsoever  is  any  way  necessary  to 
their  peace,  but  opportunity  to  obtain  that  communicatJoQ 
of  divine  power  and  grace  whereby  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  it.  Whereupon,  if  this  be  made  good ;  you  hayc 
not  a  pretence  left  you  to  say  your  case  is  the  worse,  or  that 
you  receive  any  prejudice  by  what  the  Gospel  reveals  of 
^our  own  impotency  to  relieve  and  help  yoorselves;  or 
determines  touching  the  terms  of  your  peace  and  salvatiaa, 
making  such  things  necessary  thereto,  as  are  to  von  impasr 
sible,  and  out  of  your  own  present  power;  unless  it  be  a 
prejudice  to  you  not  to  have  your  pride  gratified ;  and  that 
Gk>d  hath  pitched  upon  such  a  method  for  your  salvatiaa, 
as  shall  wnoUy  turn  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  graee, 
or  thait  you  are  to  be  of  kim  p  in  Christ  Jesus — that  who9&. 
ever  glories  might  glory  in  the  Lord.  Is  it  for  a  sinner 
that  hath  deserved,  and  is  ready  to  perish,  to  insist  npoQ 
being  saved  with  reputation  ?  or  to  envy  the  great  God, 
upoii  whose  pleasure  it  wholly  depends  whether  he  shall 
be  saved  or  not  saved,  the  entire  giorjr  of  saving  himi 
For  otherwise,  excepting  the  mere  business  of  dory  and 
reputation;  is  it  not  all  one  to  you  whether  you  nave  the 
,  power  in  your  own  hands  of  changing  your  hearts,  of  be- 
ing the  authors  to  yourselves  of  that  holy,  new  naiurr,  out 
of  which  actual  faith  and  repentance  are  to  spring,  or  whe- 
ther vou  may  have  it  from  tne  God  of  all  mce,  flowing  to 
you  from  its  own  proper  divine  fountain,  yoqi  case  is  not 
sure  really  the  worse  that  your  salvation  firom  first  to  last 
is  to  be  all  of  grace,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  you  to  re- 
pent and  believe,  while  it  is  not  simply  impossible;  b« 
that  he  can  effectually  enable  you  thereto,  unto  whom  all 
things  are  possible ;  supposing  that  he  will :  whereof  by 
and  by.  Nay,  and  it  is  more  glorious  and  b(moQTable,eTes 
to  you,  if  you  understand  yourselves,  that  your  case  is  so 
stated  as  it  is.  The  Gospel  indeed  plainly  tells  you  thai 
3rDur  repentance  must  be  given  you.  Christ  "is  exalted 
to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  I^ 
mission  of  sins."  And  so  must  vour  faitn,  and  that  frame 
of  spirit  which  is  the  principle  of^all  good  works.  By  grace 
ye  are  saved,  through  faith,  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift 
of  Crod :  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast ;  for  we 
are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  shooU 
walk  in  them,  Ephes.  ii.  8—10.  Is  it  more  glorious  to  hare 
nothing  in  you  but  what  is  self-sprung,  than  to  have  your 
souls  the  seat  and  receptacle  of  divine  rommunicatioos;  of 
so  excellent  things  as  could  have  no  other  than  a  heavolr 
originall  If  it  were  not  absurd  and  impossible  yon 
should  be  self-begotten,  is  it  not  much  more  glorious  to 
be  bom  of  God  ?  As  they  are  said  to  be  that  recdre 
Christ :  John  i.  12, 18.  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  cave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  Qod,  even  to 
them  that  believe  on  his  name :  which  were  bom,  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  fiesh,  nor  of  the  wiU  of  man, 
but  of  God. 

And  now  that,  by  being  tmder  the  Gospel,  you  have  the 
opportunity  of  getting  that  grace,  which  is  necessary  to 
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yoor  peace  and  salvation ;  yoQ  may  see,  if  yon  consider 
what  the  Gospel  is,  and  was  designed  for.  It  is  the  minis- 
tration of  the  Spirit}  that  Spirit  by  which  Von  are  to  be 
horn  again,  John  iii  3, 5,  6.  The  work  ot  regeneration 
consi9ts  in  the  impretfaating,  and  making  lively  and  effica- 
cioos,  in  yon  the  holy  trmhs  coniained  in  the  Gospel  Of 
his  own  good  will  begat  he  ns  with  the  word  of  truth)  that 
we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fhiits  of  his  creatores,  James 
i  Id.  And  again,  being  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed, 
but  of  incorruptible,  ^  the  word  of  God,  1  Pet.  i.  93.  So 
our  Saviour  prays :  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,  thy 
word  is  titith,  Jonn  xvii.  17.  The  Gospelis,  upon  this  ac- 
count, called  the  word  of  life.  Phil.  ii.  16.  as  by  which  the 
principles  of  that  divine  and  holy  life  are  implanted  in  the 
soul,  whereby  we  live  to  God,  do  what  his  Grospel  requires, 
and  hath  made  our  duty,  and  that  ends  at  length  in  eter- 
nal life.  But  you  will  say.  Shall  all  then,  that  live  under 
the  Gospel,  obuun  this  grace  and  holy  lifel  Or  if  they 
shall  not,  or,  if  so  far  as  can  be  collected,  multitudes  do 
not,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  places  that  enjoy  the  Grospel, 
vexy  few  do,  in  comparison  of  them  that  do  not,  what  am 
I  better  7  when,  perhaps,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  I  shall 
peririi  notwithstanding,  than  be  saved  1  In  answer  to  this, 
It  must  be  acknowledgedi  that  all  that  live  under  the  Gos- 

Sil  do  not  obtain  life  and  saving  erace  by  it.  For,  then, 
ere  had  been  no  occasion  for  this  la^ientation  of  our 
blessed  Lord  over  the  perishing  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
as  having  lost  their  day,  and  that  the  things  of  their  peace 
were  now  hid  from  their  eyes ;  and  by  that  instance  it  ap- 
nears  too  possible,  that  even  the  generality  of  a  people  liv- 
ing under  the  Gospel,  may  fall  at  length  into  the  like  for- 
lorn and  hopeless  condition.  But  art  thou  a  man  that  thus 
objectest  1  A  reasonable  understanding  creature  ?  or  dost 
thou  use  the  reason- and  understanding  of  a  man  in  object* 
ing  thus  1  Didst  thou  expect,  that  when  thine  own  wilful 
transgression  had  made  thee  liable  to  eternal  death  and 
wrath,  peace  and  life,  and  salvation  should  be  imposed 
upon  thee  whether  thpu  wouldst  or  no,  or  notwithstand- 
ing thy  most  wilful  neglect  and  contempt  of  them,  and  all 
the  means  of  them  1  Could  it  enter  into  thy  mind,  that  a 
reasonable  soul  should  be  wrought  and  framed  for  that 
high  and  blessed  end,  Whereof  it  is  radically  capable,  as  a 
stock  or  a  stone  is  for  any  use  it  is  designed  for ;  without 
designing  its  own  end  or  way  to  iti  Conldst  thou  think 
the  Gospel  was  to  bring  thee  to  faith  and  repentance, 
whether  thou  didst  hear  it  or  no  1  or  ever  apply  thy  mind 
to  consider  the  meaning  of  it,  and  what  it  did  propose  and 
offer  to  thee  1  or  when  thou  mightest  so  easily  understand 
that  the  grace  of  God  was  necessary  to  make  it  effectual 
to  thee,  and  that  it  might  become  his  power  (or  the  instru- 
ment of  his  power)  to  thy  salvation,  couldst  thou  think  it 
cancemed  thee  not  to  sue  and  supplicate  to  him  for  that 
ffrace  1  when  thy  life  lay  upon  it,  and  thy  eternal  hope  1 
Hast  thou  lain  weltering  at  the  footstool  of  the  throne  of 
grace  in  thine  own  tears,  (as  thou  hast  been  formerly  wel- 
tering in  thy  sins  and  impurities,)  cryi&ff  for'  grace  to 
help  thee  in  this  time  of  thjr,  needl  And  if  thou  thinkest 
this  was  above  thee  and  without  thy  compass,  hast  thou 
done  all  that  was  within  thy  compass  in  order  to  the  ob- 
taining of  grace  at  God*s  hands  1  But  here,  perhaps,  thou 
wilt  inquire.  Is  there  any  thing,  then,  to'  be  done  by  us, 
whereupon  tne  grace  of  God  may  be  expected  certainly 
to  follow  1    To  which  I  answer, 

1.  That  it  is  out  of  question  nothing  can  be  done  by  us 
to  deserve  it,  or  for  tokich  we  may  expect  it  to  follow.  It 
were  not  mce  if  we  had  obliged,  or  brought  it,  by  our 
desert,  under  former  preventive  bonds  to  us.    And, 

8.  what  if  nothing  can  be  done  hy  us  upon  which  it 
may  be  eertainly  expected  to  follow  1  Is  a  certainty 
of  perishing  better  than  a  high  probability  of  being 
BATedl 

3.  Such  as  live  under  the  Gospel  have  reason  to  appro* 
hend  it  highly  probable  they  may  obtain  that  grace  wuich 
is  necessary  to  their  salvation,  if  they  be  not  wanting  to 
themselves.    For, 

4.  There  is  generally  afforded  to  such  that  which  is 
-wont  to  be  caUed  common  grace.  I  speak  not  of  any  fur- 
ther extent  of  it,  'tis  enough  to  our  present  purpose  that 
i$  extends  so  far,  as  to  them  that  live  under  the  Gospel, 
and  have  thereby  a  day  allowed  them  wherein  to  provide 


for  their  peace.  I^ow,  though  this  ^race  is  not  yet  cer* 
tainly  saving,  yet  it  tends  to  that  which  is  so.  And  none 
have  cause  to  despair,  but  that  being  duly  improved  and 
complied  with,  it  may  end  in  it. 

And  this  is  that  which  requires  to  be  insisted  on,  and 
more  fully  evinced.  In  order  whereto  let  it  be  considered, 
that  it  is  expressly  said  to  such,  they  are  to  work  out  their 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  ihis  reason,  (hat  God 
works  (or  is  working  l&rtv  h  c^cpycSv)  in  them,  i.  e,  statedly 
and  continually  at  work,  or  is  always  ready  to  work  in 
them,  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  Phil.  ii« 
12, 13.  The  matter  fails  not  on  his  part.  He  will  work 
on  in  order  to  their  salvation,  if  they  work  in  that  way  of 
subordinate  celebration,  which  his  command,  and  the 
necessity  of  their  own  case,  oblige  them  unto.  And  it  is 
further  to  be  considered,  that  where  God  had  formerly 
afforded  the  symbols  of  his  gracious  presence^  given  his 
oracles,  and  settled  his  church,  thougo  yet  in  its  nonage, 
and  much  more  imperfect  state,  there  he,  however,  com- 
municated those  influences  of  his  Spirit,  that  it  was  to  be 
imputed  to  themselves  if  they  came  short  of  the  saving 
operations  of  it  Qf  such  it  was  said,  Thou  gavest  thy 
good  Spirit  to  instruct  them,  Nehem.  ix.  20.  And  to  such, 
Turn  ye  at  my  reproof,  I  will  j)our  out  my  Spirit  unto 
you.  I  will  make  known  my  words  unto  you.  Be- 
cause I  called  and  you  refused,  I  stretched  out  my  hand 
and  no  man  regarded,  but  ye  set  at  nought  my  coun- 
sel, and  despised  all  my  reproof,  I  also  will  langh  at 
your  calamity,  &e.  Prdv.  i.  23, 24.  We  see  whence  their 
destruction  came  \  not  from  God's  first  restraint  of  his  Spi- 
rit, but  their  refusing,  despising,  and  setting  at  nought  his 
counsels  and  reproofs.  And  when  it  is  said,  they  rebelled 
and  vexed  his  Spirit,  and  he  therefore  tamed  and  fought 
agaitist  them,  and  became  their  enemy,  Isa.  Ixiii,  10.  it 
appears,  that  before  his  Spirit  was  not  withheld,  but  did 
variously,  and  often,  make  essays  and  attempts  upon 
them.  And  when  Stephen,  immediately  before  his  mar- 
tyrdom, thus  bespeaks  the  descendants  of  these  Jews,  Ye 
stiff-necked,  ana  uncircumcised,-^ye  do  always  resist  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  your  Fathers  did,  sq  do  ye,  Acts  vii.  'tis 
implied  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  always  striving  from 
age  to  age  with  that  stubborn  people:  for  where  there 
is  no  counter-striving  there  can  be  no  resistance^  no  more 
than  t]iere  can  be  a  war  on  one  side  only.  Which  abR> 
appears  to  have  beien  the  course  of  God's  aealing  with  the 
old  workl,  before  their  so  seneral  lapse  into  idolatry  and 
sensual  wickedness,  from  that  paawge,  Gen.  vi.  3.  accord- 
ing to  the  more  common  reading  and  sense  of  those 
words. 

Now  whereas  the  Gospel  is  eminently  said  to  be  the 
ministration  of  the  Spirit  in  contradistinction  not  only  to 
the  natural  religion  of  other  nations,  but  the  divinely  in- 
stituted religion  of  the  Jews  also,  as  is  largely  discoursed 
2  Cor.  iiL  and  more  largely  through  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  especially  chap.  iv.  and  whereas  we  find  that, 
in  the  Jewish  Church,  the  Holy  Ghost  did  generally  dif- 
fuse its  influences,  and  not  otherwise  withhold  them,  than 
penally,  and  upon  Rreat  provocation ;  how  miich  more 
may  it  be  concluded,  that  under  the  Gospel,  the  same 
blessed  Spirit  is  very  generally  at  work  upon  the  souls  of 
men,  till  by  their  resistmg,  grieving,  and  quenching  of  it, 
th^  provoke  it  to  retire  and  withdraw  from  them. 

And  let  the  consciences  of  men  living  under  the  Gos^l 
testify  in  the  case.  Appeal,  sinner,  to  thine  own  conscience ; 
Hast  thou  never  felt  any  thing  of  conviction,  by  the  word 
of  God  7  hadst  thou  never  any  thqusht  injected  of  turning 
to  God.  of  reforming  thy  life,  of  making  thy  peace  1  have 
no  desires  ever  been  raised  in  thee,  no  fears  1  hast  thou 
never  had  any  tastes  and  relishes  of  pleasure  in  the  things 
of  God  1  whence  have  these  come  1  What!  £rom  thyself, 
who  art  not  sufficient  to  think  any  thing  as  of  thyselH  i  «. 
not  any  good  or  riffht  thought.  All  must  be  from  that 
good  Spint  that  hath  been  striving  with  thee ;  and  might 
still  have  been  so  unto  a  blessed  issue  for  thy  soul,  if  thou 
hadst  not  neglected  and  disobeyed  it 

And  do  not  go  about  to  excuse  thyself  by  sapng,  that  so 
all  others  have  done  too,  *tis  like,  at  one  time  or  other; 
and  if  that  therefore  be  the  rule  and  measure,  that  they 
that  contend  against  the  strivings  and  motions  of  God'ii 
Spirit  most  be  finally  deserted  and  given  up  to  perish, 
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who  then  can  ie  saved  1  Think  not  of  pleading  so  for  thy 
neglecting  and  despising  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  God*  'Tis 
trae  that  herein  the  great  God  shows  his  sovereignty: 
when  all  that  enjoy  the  same  advantages  for  salvation  de- 
serve by  their  slienting  them  to  be  forsaken  alike;  he  gives 
instances  and  makes  examples  of  jost  severihr,  and  at  the 
victorious  power  of  g[race,  as  seems  him  i[ooa,  which  there 
will  be  farther  occasion  to  speak  more  ofhereafter.  In  the 
mean  time  the  present  design  is  not  to  JostifV  thjr  condem- 
nation but  procure  thy  salvation,  and  UiereK>re  to  admon- 
ish and  instnict  thee^  that,  though  thou  art  not  sure,  because 
some  others  that  have  slighted  and  despised  the  grace  and 
Spirit  of  God  are  notwithstanding  conquered  and  saved 
thereby,  it  shall  therefore  fare  as  well  with  thee ;  yet  thou 
hast  reason  to  be  confident,  it  will  be  well  and  happy  for 
thee,  if  now  thou  d^ise  and  slight  them  not.  And  whe- 
ther thou  do  or  not,  it  is  however  plain  that  by  bein^  under 
the  Gospel  thou  hast  had  a  day,  wherein  to  mmd  the 
things  or  thy  peace,  though  it  is  not  told  thee  it  would  last 
always,  but  the  contrary  is  presently  to  be  told  thee. 

And  thou  mayst  now  see  'tis  not  only  a  day  in  respect 
of  light  but  injhenee  also;  that  thou  might^t  not  only 
know  notionaliy  what  belonged  thereto,  but  efficaciously 
and  practically ;  which  you  have  hearu  is  the  knowledge 
here  meant.  And  the  concurrence  of  such  light  and  in- 
fluence has  made  thee  a  season  wherein  thou  wast  to  have 
been  at  work  for  thy  soul.  The  day  is  the  proper  season 
for  work :  when  the  night  comes  working  ceases,  both  be- 
cause that  then  light  lailsj  and  because  drowsiness  and 
sloth  are  more  apt  to  posset  men.  And  the  night  will 
come.   For,  (which  is  tne  next  thing  we  have  to  speak  to,) 

III.  This  .day  hath  its  bounds  and  limits,  so  that  when 
it  is  over  and  lost  with  such,  the  things  of  Uieir  peace  are 
for  ever  hid  from  their  eyes.  And  that  this  day  is  not  in- 
finite and  endless,  we  see  in  the  present  instance.  Jeru- 
salem had  her  day ;  but  that  day  nad  its  period,  we  see  it 
comes  to  this  at  last,  that  nov>  the  things  of  her  peace  are 
hid  from  her  eyes.  We  generally  see  the  same  thinr,  in 
that  sinners  are  so  earnestly  pressed  to  make  use  of  the 
present  time.  To-day  if  you  will  hear  his  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts,  Psal.  xcv.  quoted  and  urged  Heb.  iii.  7, 
8.  They  are  admonished  to  seek  the  4  Loi^  while  he  may 
be  found,  to  call  upon  him  t^hile  he  is  nigh.  It  seems 
some  time  he  will  not  be  found,  and  will  be  afar  off. 
'They  are  told  this  is  the  accepted  time,  this  u  the  day  of 
salvation. 

This  day,  with  any  place  or  people,  supposes  a  prece- 
dent nightj  when  the  day-spring  from  on  high  had  not 
visited  their  horizon,  and  all  within  it  sat  in  darkqess,  and 
in  the  i^gion  and  shadow  of  death.  Yea,  and  there  was  a 
time,  we  Know,  of  very  general  darkness,  when  the  Gos- 
pel day,  "the  day  of  visitation,"  had  not  yet  dawned  upon 
the  world ;  "  times  of  ignorance,"  wherem  God  as  it  were 
winked  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  the  beams  of  his 
eye  did  in  a  sort  overshoot  them,  as  the  word  firc^<a««r  im- 
ports. But  when  the  eyelids  of  the  morning  open  upon 
any  people,  and  light  shmes  to  them  with  direct  beams, 
they  are  n(no  commanded  to  repent,  (Acts  xvii.  30.)  limits , 
ed  to  the  present  point  of  time  with  such  peremptoriness, 
as  that  noble  Roman  used  tbwafds  a  proud  prince,  asking 
time  to  deliberate  upon  the  proposal  made  to  him  of  with- 
drawing his  forces  that  molested  soine  of  the  allies  of  that 
state ;  he  draws  a  line  about  him  with  the  end  of  his  rod, 
and  requires  him  now.  out  of  hand,  before  he  stirred  out 
of  that  circle;  to  make  bis  choice,  whether  he  would  be  a 
friend  or  enemy  to  the  people  of  Rome.  So  are  sinners  to 
understand  the  state  of  their  own  case.  The  God  of  thy 
Ufe,  sinner,  in  whooie  hands  ihy  times  are,  doth  with  much 
higher  right  limit  thee  to  the  present  time,  and  expects 
thy  present  answer  to  his  just  and  merciful  offers  and  de- 
mands. He  circumscribes  thy  day  of  grace ;  it  is  enclosed 
on  both  parts,  and' hath  an  evening  as  well  as  morning ;  as 
It  had  a  foregoing,  so  hath  it  a  subsequent  night,  and  the 
latter,  if  not  more  dark,  yet  usually  much  more  stormy 
than  the  former !  Por  God  shuts  up  this  day  in  much  dis- 
pleasure, which  hath  terrible  effects.  If  it  be  not  expressly 
told  you  what  the  condition  of  that  night  is  that  ibUows 
your  Gospel  day ;  if  the  watchman  being  asked,  "  Whatof 
tht  nightr'  do  (mly  answer  it  cometh  as  well  as  the  mom- 
qln.hr. 


ing  came:  black  events  are  signified  by  that  more  avfkd 
silenee.  Or  'tis  all  one  if  you  call  it  a  iaifi  there  isenougk 
to  distinguish  it  fttun  the  day  of  ffnu.  The  ScriptaRi 
call  such  a  calamitous  season  mdifferently  either  if  tke 
name  of  night  or  day;  but  the  latter  name  is  used  vilk 
some  or  other  adjunct,  to  signify  ^  is  not  mesnt  in  the 

Sleasant  or  more  grateful  sense :  a  day  of  wrath,  u  eril 
ay,  a  day  of  gloominess  and  thick  darkness,  not  diftriiif 
from  the  most  dismal  night ;  and  to  be  told  the  morning  i 
such  a  day  is  coining,  is  all  one,  as  that  the  evening  ii 
coming  or  a  bright  and  a  serene  day. 

Akd  here,  perhaps,  reader,  thou  will  ei^eet  tobe  told 
what  are  the  limits  of  this  day  of  grace.  It  is  indeed  mocli 
more  difficult  punctually  to  assign  those  limits,  than  to  »• 
certain  thee  there  are  such ;  but  it  is  also  leas  neceanij. 
The  wise  and  merciful  God  doth  in  matters  of  this  natm 
little  mind  to  gratify  our  curiosity;  much  less  is  it  to  be 
expected  from  him,  that  he  should  make  known  to  v 
such  things,  whereof  it  were  better  we  were  igaonni,  or 
the  knowledge  whereof  would  be  much  more  a  prnudiee 
to  us  than  an  advantage.  And  it  were  as  bold  and  nek 
an  undertaking,  in  this  case,  as  it  would  be  vain  and  insig- 
nificant, for  any  man  to  take  on  him  to  say,  in  it,  vhit 
God  hath  not  said,'or  given  him  plain  ground  for.  Whit 
I  conceive  to  be  plain  and  useful  in  this  matter  I  shall  lif 
down  in  the  following  propositions,  insisting  more  largdf 
where  the  matter  requires  it,  and  contenting  myself  butio 
mention  what  is  obvious,  and  clear  at  the  first  sight 

1..  That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  endsiad 
limits  of  the  day  or  season  of  grace  as  to  particnlar  per- 
sons, and  in  reference  to  the  collective  bodyof  apecmie, 
inhabiting  this  or  that  place.  It  may  be  over  with  socbor 
such  a  place,  so  as  that  they  that  dwell  there  shall  no  hn- 
ger  have  the  Gospel  amone  them,  when  as  yet  it  may  aflj 
be  over  with  every  particular  person  belonging  to  it,  ww 
may  be  providentially  cast  elsewhere,  or  may  ^^^ 
*'  ingrafted  word"  in  them,  which  they  lose  not.  AM 
agam,  it  may  be  over  with  some  particular  persons  in  sock 
a  place,  when  it  is  not  yet  over  -with  that  people  or  phce, 
generally  considered. 

3.  As  to  both  there  is  a  difference  between  the  eod«g 
of  such  a  day,  and  intermissiotas,  or  dark  interTab,Uitf 
may  be  in  it.  The  Gospel  may  be  withdrawn  from  »» 
a  people,  and  be  restored.  Ana  God  often,  nodoobt,  as  to 
particular  persons,  either  deprives  them  of  the  oatwaw 
means  of  grace  for  a  time,,  (by  sickness,  or  many  w 
ways,)  or  may  for  a  time  forb^  moving  upon  them  Df 
his  l^irit,  and  again  try  them  with  both. 

3.  As  to  particular  persons,  there  may  be  ^^J^ 
ence  between  such  as,  while  they  lived  under  the  Craw, 
gained  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  doctrina.or  oi  tv 
sum  or  substance,  of  Christianity,  though  withort  sbJ 
sanctifying  effector  impression  apon  their  nearts, and soei 
as,  through  their  own  negligence,  lived  under  tt  in  m* 
ignorance  hereof  The^day  of  grace  maynotbcorervm 
the  former,  though  they  should  never  live  under  the  nn- 
istry  of  the  Gospel  more.  For  it  is  possible,  whflc  tJJ 
have  the  seeds  and  principles  of  holy  truth  laid  npin  tbctf 
minds,  God  may  graciously  administer  to  them  >°'''X^ 
casions  of  recollecting  and  considering  them,  wherfvwi 
he  may  so  please  to  co-operate,  as  to  enliven  them,  anfl 
make  them  vital  and  effectual  to  their  final  salvatHA' 
Whereas,  with  the  other  sort,  when  they  no  more  enfff 
the  external  means,  the  day  of  grace  is  like  to  be  qu" 
over,  so  as  that  there  may  be  no  more  hope  in  their  c»e 
than  in  that  of  pagans  in  the  darkest  parts  of  theworM; 
and  perhaps  much  less,  as  their  guilt  hath  been  vm 
greater  by  their  neglect  of  so  great  and  important  things' 
It  may  be  better  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Ac. 

4.  That  yet  it  is  a  terrible  judgment  to  the  mo*  njf 
ing,  to  lose  the  external  dispensation  of  the  ^^'^'^'T^^ 
they  have  yet  no  sanctifying  impressicm  upon  their  neiiB 
by  It,  and  they  are  cast  upon  a  fearful  hazard  of  being  k» 
for  ever,  belngleft  by  the  departed  Gospel  in  an  onwii- 
verted  state.  Tor  they  need  the  most  urgent  incalcatioiB 
of  Gospel  truths,  and  the  most  powerful  enforcing  in«JJ 
to  engage  them  to  consider  the  things  which  ther  o^ 
It  is  the  design  of  the  Gospel  to  beget  not  only  lig^t  ^^ 
mind,  but  grace  in  the  heart.     And  if  that  were  w 
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toa  while  ther  enjoyed  meh  meansi  it  is  less  likely  to  be 
done  without  them.  And  if  any  slighter  and  more  snper- 
iidal  impressions  were  made  upon  them  thereby,  short  of 
tne  and  thoron^h  conversion,  how  great  is  the  danger 
that  all  wiU  VMush,  when  they  cease  to  be  pressed  and 
iu|[ed,  and  called  upon  by  the  public  voice  oi  the  gospel- 
uinistry  any  more.  How  naturally  desident  is  the  spirit 
of  man,  and  apt  to  sink  into  deadbess,  worldliness,  and 
carnality,  even  under  the  most  lively  and  quickening 
means;  and  even  where  a  saving  work  hath  been  wrought  I 
how  much  more  when  those  means  fail,  and  there  is  no 
vital  principle  within,  capable  of  self-excitation  and  im- 
provement !  O  that  they  would  consider  this,  who  have 
got  nothing  by  the  Gospel  all  this  while,  but  a  little  cold, 
spiritless,  notional  knowledge,  and  are  in  a  possibility  of 
losingit  oefbre  they  get  any  thing  more  1 

5.  That  as  it  is  certain  death  ends  the  day  of  ^^race  with 
every  onconverted  person,  so  it  is  very  possible  it  may  end 
with  divers  before  they  die ;  by  their  total  loss  of  all  ex- 
ternal means,  or  by  the  departure  of  the  blessed  Spirit  of 
God  from  them,  so  as  jco  return  and  visit  them  no  more. 
How  the  day  of  ^rece  may-  end  with  a  person,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood by  consideriiu[  what  it  is  that  makes  up  and  con- 
stitutes such  a  day.  There  must  be  some  measure  and 
proportion  of  time  to  make  up  this  (or  any)  day.  which  is 
as  the  9yb$trai>um  and  mund  forelaid.  Then  there  must 
be  liffht  superadded,  otherwise  it  differs  not  fh>m  night, 
whi^  may  have  the  same  measure  of  mere  time.  The 
gospel-revdation  sovie  way  or  other  must  be  had,  as  being 
me  light  of  such  a  day.  And  again  there  must  be  some  de- 
gree of  liveliness,  and  vital  influence,  the  more  usual  con- 
comitant of  Ufl^t ;  the  night  doth  more  dispose  men  to 
drowsiness.  The  same  sun  that  enlightens  the  world,  di9- 
seminates  also  an  invigorating  influence.  If  the  Spirit  of  the 
livinff  God  do  no  way  animate  the  gospel-revelation,  and 
breathe  in  it,  we  have  no  day  of  grace.  It  is  not  only  a  day 
of  light,  but  a  day  of  power,  wherein  souls  can  be  wrought 
upon,  and  a  people  made  willihg  to  become  the  Lord's, 
Psal.  ex.  As  the  Redeemer  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  is  the 
light  of  the  world,  so  he  is  life  to  it  too,  though  neither  are 
planted  or  do  take  root  every  where.  In  him  was  life,  and 
that  life  was  the  light  of  men.  That  light  that  rays  from 
him  is  vital  li^ht  in  itself,  and  tn  its  tendency  and  design, 
thoagh  it  be  disliked  and  not  entertained  by  the  most. 

wnereas  therefore  these  things  must  concur  to  makeup 
such  a  day :  if  either  a  man's  time,  his  life  on  earth,  expire, 
or  if  light  quite  &il  him,  or  if  all  gracious  influence  be 
withheld,  so  as  to  be  communicated  no  more ;  his  day  ia 
done,  the  season  of  grace  is  over  with  him.  Now  it  is 
plain,  that  many  a  one  may  lose  the'Gtospel  before  his  life 
end;  and  possible  that  all  gracious  influence  may  be  re- 
strained, while  as  3ret  the  external  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
pel remains.  A  sinner  may  have  hardened  his  heart  to 
that  degree,  that  God  will  attempt  hun  no  more,  in  any 
kind.  With  any  design  of  kindness  to  him,  not  in  that  more 
inward,  immediate  way  at  all,  t.  e,  by  the  motions  of  his 
Spirit,  which  peculiarly  can  import  nothing  but  friendly 
inclination,  as  whereby  men  are  personally  applied  unto, 
■o  that  cannot  be  meant ;  nor  bv  the  voice  of  the  Gospel, 
which  may  either  be  continued  for  the  sake  of  others,  or 
they  continued  under  it,  but  for  their  heavier  doom  at 
length.  Which  though  it  mn,f  seem  severe,  is  not  to  be 
thought  strange,  much  less  unrighteous. 

It  IS  not  to  be  thought  strange  to  them  that  read  the 
Bible,  which  so  often  speaks  this  sense :  as  when  it  warns 
and  threatens  men  with  so  much  terror,  as  Heb.  x.  96— 
29.  For  if  we  sin  wilftdly  after  that  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sins,  but  a  fearftil  looking  for  of  judgment,  and  'fiery 
indications  which  shall  devotur  the  adversaries.  He  that 
despised  Moses'  law,  died  without  mercj.  under  two  or 
three  witnesses:  of  how  mudi  sorer  pumsnment,  suppose 
ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  nath  trodden  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  haih  counted  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified^  an  unholy  thing, 
mnd  hath  dorie  despite  ufUo  the  S/nrU  of  grace  7  And  when 
it  tells  us,  after  many  overtures  made  to  men  in  vain,  of 
his  having  given  them  up,  &e.  Psal.  Ixxxi.  11,  IS*  But 
tny  people  would  not  hearken  to  my  voice ;  and  Israel 
isronid  none  of  me;  so  I  gave  them  up  unto  their  own 


hearts'  lust ;  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels :  and 
pronounces,  Let  him  that  is  unjust  be  unjust  still,  and  let 
nim  which  is  filthy,  be  filthy  still,  Rev.  zxii.  11.  and  says, 
In  thy  filthiness  is  lewdness,  because  I  have  purged  thee 
and  thou  wast  not  purged ;  thou  shalt  not  be  purged  from 
thy  filthiness  any  more,  tiU  I  have  caused  my  fury  to  rest 
upon  thee,  Ezek.  xxiv.  13.  Which  passages  seem  to  im- 
ply a  total  desertion  of  them,  and  retraction  of  all  gracioua 
mfluence.  And  when  it  speaks  of  letting  Ihem  m  under 
the  Gospel,  and  the  ordinary  means  of  salvation,  for  the 
most  direful  purposes:  as  that,  This  child  (Jesus)  was  set 
for  the  iall,  as  well  as  for  the  rising,  of  many  in  Israel, 
Luke  ii.  34.  As  to  which  text  the  very  learned  Grotius 
glossing  upon  the  words  mTtai  and  sis  vrdaiv^  says,  Aecedo 
lis  pLX  nan  necdum  eventum,  std  et  consilium^  that  heis&f 
their  opinion  who  think  not  that  tke  naked  event,  but  th$ 
counsel  or  purpose  of  God,  is  signified  by  it,  tke  same  toitk 
rieirai ;  and  alleges  several  texts  where  the  active  of  that 
verb  must  have  the  same  sense,  as  to  appoint  or  ordain ; 
and  mentions  divers  others  places  of  the  same  import  with 
this  so  understood;  and  which  therefore  to  recite  will 
equally  serve  our  present  purpose ;  as  that,  Rom.  ix.  ZS. 
Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  rock  of  of- 
fence. And  1  Pet.  ii.  8.  The  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
fused, is  made  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  of- 
fence, even  to  them  which  stumble  at  fhe  word,  being  dis- 
obedient, whereunlo  also  they  were  appointed.  With  that 
of  our  Saviour  himself,  John  ix.  39.  For  judgment  I  am 
come  into  this  world,  tnat  ihey  which  see  not  might  see ; 
and  that  they  which  see,  might  be  made  blind.  And  most 
agreeable  to  those  former  places  is  that  of  the  prophet, 
Isaiah  xxviii.  13.  Butthe  word  of  the  Lord  was  unto  them 
precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line, 
line  upon  line,  here  a  liule  and  there  a. little;  that  they 
mirht  go,  and  fall  backward,  and  be  broken,  and  snared, 
and  taken.  And  we  may  add,  that  our  Lord  hath  put  us 
out  of  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  sin  as  that  which  is  emi- 
nently called  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  a  man 
mdjr,  in  such  circumstances,  and  to  such  a  degree,  sin 
agsiinst  jthat  blessed  Spirit,  that  he  will  never  move  or 
breathe  upon  them  more,  but  leave  them  to  a  hopeless 
ruin;  though  I  shall  not  in  this  discourse  determme  or 
discuss  the  nature  of  it.  But  I  doubt  not  it  is  somewhat 
else,  than  final  impenitency,  and  infidelity ;  and  that  every 
one  that  dies,  not  naving  sincerely  repented  and  believed, 
is  not  guilty  of  it,  though  every  one  that  is  guilty  of  it, 
die^  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  but  was  guilty  of  it  be- 
fore; so  as  it  is  not  the  mere  want  of  time,  that  iqakes  him 
guilty.  Whereupon  therefore,  that  such  may  outlive  their 
day  of  grace,  is  out  of  question. 

But  let  not  such,  as,  upon  the  descripticms  the  Grospel 
gives  us  of  that  sin,  ^y  be  justly  confident  thev  have  not 
perhaps  committed  it,  therefore  think  themselves  out  of 
danger  of  losing  their  season  of  making  their  peac)s  with 
God  before  they  die.  Many  a  one  may,  no  doubt,  that 
never  committed  the  unpardonable  blasphemy  a|[ainst  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  he  is  the  witiiess,  by  his  wonderful  works, 
of  Christ  being  the  Messiah.  As  one  may  die,  by  neg- 
lecting himself,  that  doth  not  poison  himself,  or  cut  his 
own  uroat.  You  will  say,  *^  But  if  the  Spirit  retire  from 
men,  so  as  never  to  return,  where  is  the  dinerence  V*  I  an- 
swer, the  difference  lies  in  the  specific  nature  and  greater 
heinousness  of  that  sin,  and  consequently,  in  the  deeper 
degrees  of  its  punishment  For  though  the  reason  ot  its 
unpardonableness  lies  not  principally  m  its  greater  hein- 
ousness, but  in  its  direct  repugnancy  to  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing pardon,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  much  more 
heinous  than  many  other  sins,  for  which  men  perish.  And 
therefore  'tis  in  proportion  more  severely  punished.  But 
is  it  not  misery  enough  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  wo  for 
ever,  as  every  one  that  dies  unreconciledto  Qod  must  do, 
unless  the  most  intense  flames  and  horror  of  hell  be  your 
portion  1  As  his  case  is  sufficiently  bad  that  must  die  as 
an  ordinary  felon,  though  he  is  not  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered. 

Nor  is  there  any  place  or  pretence  for  so  profane  a 
thought,  as  if  there  were  any  colour  of  unrighteousness  in 
this  course  of  procedure  with  ^uch  men.  Is  it  unjust  i^ 
verity  to  let  the  Gospel  become  deadly  to  them,  whose 
malignity  perverts  it,  against  its  nature,  and  gei^ine  ten- 
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dencjT,  into  a  savoar  of  death,  (as  fi  Cor.  ii.  16.)  wliieh  it 
is  ToTf  ainWvuhots,  i.  t.  to  them  (as  the  mentioned  author 
speaks)  who  may  be  tnilr  said  to  seek  their  own  destruc- 
tion 1  or  that  Ood  shoula  intend  their  more  aggrayated 
condemnation,  even  from  the  despis^  Qospel  itself,  who, 
when  such  lignt  is  come  into  the  world,  hate  it,  show  them- 
selves lucifugaj  tenArumes^  (as  he  also  phrases  it,  sneaking 
fVirther  upon  that  first  mentioned  text,)  such  as  fy  from  the 
tigUi  choose  and  love  to  Vwfk  in  darkness?  He  must  have 
very]  low  thoughts  of  divine  favour  and  acceptance,  of 
Christ,  and  ^race,  and  ^lory,  that  can  have  hard  thoughts 
of  Gk)d,  for  his  vindicating,  with  greatest  severity,  the  con- 
tempt of  such  things,  What  could  better  become  his  glo- 
rious majesty,  and  excellent  greatness,  than,  as  all  things 
work  together  ibr  good  towards.lhem  that  love  him,  so  to 
let  all  tMn^  work  for  the  hurt  of  them  that  so  irreconcile- 
ably  hate  him,  and  bear  a  disaiSected  and  implacable  mind 
towards  him  ?  Nor  doth  the  addition  of  his  designing  the 
matter  so,  make  it  hard<  For  if  it  be  just  to  punish  such 
wickedness,  is  it  unjust  to  intend  to  punish  iti  and  to  in- 
tend to  punish  it  according  to  its  desert,  when  it  cannot  be 
thouffht  unjust  actually  to  render  to  men  what  they  deserve  1 

We  are,  indeed,  to  account  the  primary  intention  of 
continuing  the  Gospel  to  such  a  people,  among  whom 
these  live,  is  kindness  towards  others,  not  this  higher  re- 
venge, upon  them  j  yet  nothing  hinders  but  that  this  re- 
ven^  upon  them,  may  also  be  tne  fit  matter  of  his  second- 
ary mtention.  For  should  he  intend  nothing  concerning 
them  ?  Is  he  to  be  so  unconcerned  about  his  own  creatures, 
that  are  under  his  government  1  While  things  cannot  fall 
out  to  him  unawares,  but  that  he  hath  this' dismal  event  in 
prospect  before  him,  ne  must  at  least  intend  to  let  it  be.  or 
not  to  hinder  it.  And  who  can  expect  he  should  1  For, 
that  his  gracious  influence  towards  them  should  at  length 
cease,  is  above  all  exception:  that  it  ceasing,  while  they 
live  still  under  the  Gospel,  they  contract  deeper  guilt,  and 
incur  heavier  punishment,  follows  of  course.  And  who 
can  say  he  should  not  intend  to  let  it  follow  1  For  should 
he  take  away  the  Gospel  firom  the  rest,  that  these  might  be 
less  punished  1  that  others  might  not  be  saved,  because 
they  will  not  1 

Nor  can  he  be  obliged  to  interpose  extraordinarily,  and 
alter  for  their  sakes  the  course  Of  nature  and  providence^ 
80  as  either  to  hasten  them  the  sooner  out  of  the  world,  or 
cast  them  into  any  other  part  of  it,  where  the  Gospel  is 
not,  lest  they  should,  by  living  still  under 'it^  be  obnoiions 
to  the  severer  punishment.  For  whither,  would  this  lead  1 
He  should,  by  equal  reason,  have  been  obliged  to  prevent 
men^s  sinning  at  all,  that  they  might  not  be  liable  to  any 
punishment.  And  so  not  to  have  made  the  world,  or  have 
otherwise  fhuned  the  methods  of  his  government,  and  less 
suitably  to  a  whole  community  of  reasonable  creatures ; 
or  to  have  made  an  end  of  the  world  long  ago,  and  have 
quitted  all  his  great  designs  in  it,  lest  some  should  sin  on. 
and  incur  proportionable  punishment !  or  to  have  providea 
extraordinarily  that  all  should  do  and  fare  alike ;  and  that 
it  mieht  never  have  come  to  pass,' that  it  should  be  less 
tolerable  for  Capernaum,  and  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida, 
than  for  Tjrre,  and  Sidon,  and  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah.  But 
is  there  unrighteousness  with  God  7  or  is  he  unrighteous 
in  taking  .vengeance  t  or  is  he  therefore  un]ust,  because 
he  will  lender  to  every  one  accordin^r  to  his  works ;  to 
them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  seek  glory, 
honour,  ana  immortality,  eternal  life;  but  unto  them  that 
are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  un- 
righteoiisness,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doth  evil,  pf  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  of  the  gentile'?  Rom.  ii.  ft— 9.  Doth  right- 
eousness itself  make  him  unrighteous!  O  sinner,  under' 
stand  how  much  better  it  is  to  avoid  the -stroke  of  Divine 
jtistice,  than  accuse  it  I  God  will  be  found  true,  and  every 
man  a  liar,  that  he-  may  be  justified  when  he  speaks,  .and 
be  clear  when  he  judges,  Psal.  Ii.  4. 

6.  Yet  are  we  not  to  imagine  any  certain  fixed  rule,  ac- 
cording whereto  (except  in  the  case  of  the  unpardonable 
sin)  the  divine  dispensation  is  measured  in  cases  of  this 
nature :  viz.  That,  when  a  sinner  hath  contended  just  so 
long,  or  to  Buch  a  degree,  against  his  grace  and  Spirit  in 
his  Qospel,  he  shall  be  finally  rejected ;  or  if  but  so  long, 
or  not  to  such  a  degree,  he  is  yet  certainly  to  be  ftffther 


tried,  or  treated  with.  It  is  litde  to  be  dotfbted,  \m,  ki 
puts  forth  the  power  of  victorious  ^raoe,  at  Ingth,  opot 
some  more  obstinate  and  obdurate  smners,  and  tLat  ban 
longer  persisted  in  their  rebellions,  (not  having  sumed 
the  unpardonable  sin,)  and  gives  over  some  sooner,  as  it 
seems  good  unto  him;  Nor  doth  he  herein  owe  an  aocouit 
to  any  man  of  his  matters.  Here  sovereign  good  pleasnn 
rules  and  arbitrates,  that  is  tied  to  no  certain  role.  Nei* 
ther,  in  these  variations,  is  there  any  show  of  thatblaineiUe 
vpovmtokn^a  or  occepHang  of  personSjy\ai^  in  his  own 
word,  he  so  expressly  disclauns.  We  must  distiDeuisii 
matters  of  right,  (even  such  as  are  so  by  promise  0B7,  n 
well'as  others,)  and  matters  of  mere  uopromised  frronr. 
In  matters  of  right,  to  be  an  accepter  of  persons,  is  a  dung 
most  highly  culpable  with  men,  and  which  can  hare  no 
place  with  the  holy  God :  i.  e,  when  a  htnnaa  jiydge  luiih 
nis  rule  before  hhn,  according  whereto  he  is  to  estmite 
men's  rights,  in  judgment;  there,  to  rc^d  the  prsaarf 
the  rich,  or  of  the  poor,  to  the  {ntjudice  of  the}i]stice<if 
the  cause,  werean  insufferable  iniquity ;  as  it  were  aboin 
a  private  person  to  withhold  anotner^s  right,  becanse  lie 
hath  no  kmdness  for  him.  80  even  the  great  Ood  UmseU; 
though  of  mere  grace  he  first  fixed  and  established  the 
rule,  (fitly  therefore  called  the  covenant,  or  law  of  grace,) 
by  which  he  will  proceed  in  pardoning  and  justifying  bml 
or  in  condemning  and  holding  them  guilty,  both  here,  uw 
in  the  final  judgment ;  yet  hating  fixed  il[,  he  will  aevet 
recede  from  it ;  so  as  either  to  acquit  an  impenitent  imbe' 
liever,  or  condemn  a  believing  penitent.  If  we  coafcsBOor 
sins,  he  is  faithftd  and  just  to  fonpve.  None  shall  be  ever 
able  to  accuse  him  of  breach  of  faith,  or  of  trans^esnog 
his  own  rules  of  justice.  We  find  it  therefore  said  ii  r^ 
ference  to  the  judgment  of  the  laat  day,  when  God  sfasO 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works,  whether  tb^ 
be  Jews  or  gentiles,  that  there  is  ao  respect  of  penons  vitk 
God,  Rom.  ii.  6—11.  yet  {qui  pramiHl  pamtenti,  vemm, 
non promisUpeccanH  pmniienHam^  whereas  he  hath,bgrbb 
evangelical  law.  ascertained  pardon  to  one  that  siaeer^ 
obeys  it,  but  hau  not  promises  met  to  enable  them  to  do 
so,  to  them  that  have  long  contmued  wilfully  disobedieit 
and  rebellious;  this  communication  of  grace  is,  ihereCoKi 
left  arbitrary,  and  to  be  dispenaedi  as  the  matter  of  free 
and  unassured  favour,  as  it  seems  him  good.  And  ioM, 
if  in  matters  of  arbitrary  favour,  respect  <^  neraons  on 
to  hn^e  no  plaice,  fViendship  were  quite  excluaedthe  «<vU. 
and  would  DCL  swallowed  up  of  strict  and  rigid  jastke.  I 
ought  to  take  all  men  for  my  friends  alike,  otherwise  tbaa 
as  justice  should  oblige  me  to  be  more  lespectfol  to  mei 
of  more  merit. 

7.  Wherefore  no  man  can  certainly  know,  or  oaghno 
conclude,  concerning  himself  or  others,  as  long  as  thef 
live,  that  the  season  of  grace  is  quite  over  with  tbesL  As 
we  can  conceive  no  rule  God  hath  set  to  himself  to  mo* 
ceed  by.  in  ordinary  cases  of  this  nature ;  so  nor  is  umk 
any  he  nath  set  unto  us  to  jodse  by,  in  this  case.  It  vei< 
to  no  purpose,  and  could  be  of  no  uae  to  men,  to  Ie^ov^ 
much;  therefore  it  were  unreasonable  to  c^cnect  Gw 
should  have  settled  and  declared  any  rule,  by  which  thi^ 
might  come  by  the  knowledg^of  it.  As  the  case  is  tbOf 
viz.  there  being  no  such  rule,  no  such  thing  can  be  ejfr 
eluded ;  for  who  can  tell  what  an.  arfaatrary,  aovereip>  vtf 
agent  will  do,  if  he  declare  not  his  own  purpose  himsdn 
How  should  it  be  known,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  h«» 
been  often  working  upon  the  soul  of  a  man,  that  th^  tf 
that  shall  be  the  last  act,  and  that  he  wiU  never  pat  umu 
another  1  And  why  should  God  make  it  known  1  To  tM 
person  himself  whose  case  it  is,  'tis  manifest  it  could  m 
no  benefit.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  the  holy  God  viU 
ever  so  alter  the  course  of  his  ourn  proceedings,  but  thst 
it  shall  finally  be  seen  to  all  the  world,  thai  every  inaa  ^ 
destruction  was,  entirely,  and  to  the  last,  of  himself,  u 
God  had  made  it  cedent  to  a  man,  that  he  were  6mf 
rejected,  he  were  obliged  to  believe  it.  But  shall iteytf 
l^  said,  God  hath  made  any  thing  a  man's  duty,  wludj 
were  inconsistent  with  his  felicity.  The  having  sianoj 
himself  into  such  a  condition  wherein  he  is  forsaken  01 
God,  is  indeed  inconsistent  with  it.  And  so  the  case  0 
to  stand,  t.  e.  that  his  perdition  be  in  immediate  connexMB 
with  his  sin,  not  with  his  duty.  As  it  would  be  in  imne 
diate,  aeeesniy  cwingTifln  with  his  du^,  if  he  were  boond 
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to  Mfi«v«  hlmMir  iliiBlly  fonMJten,  «nd  A  lost  cre^uure. 
JTor  dkat  belief  makes  Mm  hopeless,  ^d  a  tery  derd,  jus- 
tifi«i  Ids  imbelief  of  the  Go^l,  towards  himseU;  hf  re- 
ik&oTing  and  shatting  vp,  towards  hfrn,  the  object  6f  such  a 
lldtk,  and  consequently  brings  the  matter  to  this  Slate,  that 
he  ]^rishes,  •  not  becaase  he  doth  not  believ^  Qod  recon- 
cileable  to  man.  but  because)  ^th  psrtlcnlar  application  to 
hinMlf,  he  ought  not  so  to  beliere. 

And  it  irere  most  unfit,  and  of  Tcry  pernicious  conse- 
quenee,  that  such  a  thing  should  be  general^  known  con- 
oernlng  others.  It  were  to  anticipate  the  final  judgment, 
to  create  a  hell  upon  earth,  to  tempt  them  whose  doom 
were  already  known,  to  do  all  the  mischief  in  the  world, 
which  malice  and  despair  can  suggest,'  and  prompt  them 
tmto :  it  were  to  mingle  devils  Inth  men  I  and  fill  the 
world  with  confusion  1  How  should  parents  know  how  to 
behave  themselves  towards  children,  a  husband  towards 
the  wife  of  his  boeom  in  such  a  case,  if  it  were  known 
they  were  no  more  to  counsel,  exhort,  admonish  them, 
piti^  ^^^  or  for  them,  than  if  they  were  devils  I 

And  if  there  were  such  a  rule,  how  frequent  misappli- 
eatiofis  would  the  fallible  and  distempered  minds  of  men 
make  of  it  I  so  that  they  would  be  apt  to  fancy  themselves 
warranted  to  judge  severely,  or  uncharitably,  and  (as  the 
truth  of  the  case  perhaps  is)  unjustly  conceminff  others, 
from  which  they  are  so  nardly  withheld,  when  they  have 
no  such  pretence  to  embolden  them  to  it,  but  are  so  strictly 
forbidden  it ;  and  the  ju(]^ment-5eat  so  fenced,  as  it  is,  by 
the  most  awftil  interdicts,  against  their  usurpations  and 
encroachments.  We  are  therefore  to  reverence  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Divine  government,  that  things  of  this  nature 
are  among  the  arcana  of  it ;  some  of  those  secrets  which 
belong  not  to  us.  He  hath  revealed  what  was  fit  and  ne- 
cessary for  us  and  our  children,  and  envies  to  man  no  use- 
Ihl  knowledge. 

But  it  may  be  said,  when  the  apostle  (1  John  y.  16.) 
directs  to  pray  for  a  brother  whom  we  see  sinning  a  sin 
that  is  not  unto  death,  and  adds,  there  is  a  sin  unto  death, 
I  do  not  say  he  shall  pray  for  it ;  is  it  not  implied  that  it 
mur  be  known  when  one  sins  that  sin  unto  death,  not  only 
to  himself,  but  even  to  others  tool  I  answer  it  is  implied 
there  may  be  too  probable  appearances  of  It,  and  much 
ground  to  suspect  and  fear  it  concerning  some,  in  some 
cises ;  as  when  any  against  the  highest  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
or  the  Messiah,  (the  proper  and  most  sufilciently  credible 
tesdmony  whereof,  he  had  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
verses,  under  headis  to  which  the  whole  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  may  be  fitly  enough  reduced^)  dp  not- 
withstanding, from  that  malice,  which  blinds  their  under^ 
standing,  persist  in  infidelity,  or  apostatize  and  relapse  into 
it  fhmi  a  former  profession,  there  is  great  cause  or  suspi* 
cion,  lest  such  have  sinned  that  sin  unto  death.  Where- 
iipon.jret  it  is  to  be  observed,  he  doth  not  expressly  forbid 
praying  for  the  persons  whose  case  we  may  doubt ;  only 
ne  do£  not  enjom  it,  as  he  doth  for  others,  but  only  sajrs, 
I  do  not  say  ye  shall  pray  for  it  i.  e.  that  in  his  present  di- 
rection to  pray  for  others,  he  did  not  intend  such,  but  an- 
other sort,  for  whom  they  might  pray  remotely  from  any 
imch  suspicion :  vitr.  that  he  meant  now  such  I^iajring  as 
ought  to  be  interchang;ed  between  Christian  friends,  that 
have  reason,  in  the  main,  to  be  well  persuaded  concerning 
o&e  another.  In  the  mean  time  intending  no  opposition 
to  what  is  elsewhere  enjoined,  the  praying  for  all  men, 
(1  Tim.  ii.  1.^  without  tne  personal  exclusion  of  any,  as 
mlso  our  Lora  himself  prayed  indefinitely  for  his  most  ma- 
licious enemies.  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  do ;  thougn  he  had  formerly  said,  there  was  such  a 
sin  as  should  never  be  forgiven ;  whereof  *tis  hiehly  pro- 
bable some  of  them  were  guilty :  vet  such  he  doth  not  ex- 
pressly except ;  but  his  praver  being  in  the  indefinite,  not 
the  universal,  form',  *tis  to  oe  snppo^  it  must  mean  such 
as  were  within  the  compass  and  reach  of  prayer,  and  car 
pable  of  b^efit  by  it.  I^or  doth  the  apostle  here  direct 
personally  to  exclude  any,  only  that  indefinitely  and  in  the 

Smeral  such  must  be  supposed  not  meant  as  had  siiined 
e  sin  unto  death ;  or  must  be  conditionally  excluded  if 
they  had,  without  determining  who  had  or  had  not.    To 
which  purpose  it  is  very  observable,  that  a  more  abstract 
■  8w  mow  to  the  piBpon  in  tkb  ApiMdh 
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form  of  ezpressioh  is  used  in  tids  lalier  ctatuse  6t  Hm 
verse.  For  whereas  in  the  former  poritive  iwflf  of  the 
direction,  he  enjoins  praying  for  him  or  them  that  had  not 
sinned  unto  death ;  (viz.  concerning  whom  there  wte  no 
sroimd  for  any  such  imagination  or  suspicion  that  thejr 
nad ;}  in  the  negaUve  faH^  concerning  such  as  might  have 
sinned  it;  he  doth  not  say  for  him  or  them)  but  for  il»  (i.  s. 
concerning,  in  reference  to  it,)  as  if  he  had  said,  the  case 
ill  ^eral  only  is  to  be  excepted,  and  if  persons  are  to  be 
distinguished  (since  every  sin  is  some  one^s  sin,  the  sin  of 
some  person  or  other)  let  God  distinguish,  but  do  not  you, 
tis  enough  for  you  to  except  the  Sin,  committed  by  whom* 
soeyer.  And  tnough  t)ie  lonner  part  of  the  verse  speaks 
of  a  particular  ^rson.  '^  If  a  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin 
that  IS  not  unto  death,'*  which  is  as  determinate  tea  person 
as  the  sight  of  otir  eye  can  be,  it  doth  not  foUow  the  latter 
part  must  suppose  a  Hke  particular  determination  of  any 
person's  case,  that  he  hatn  sinned  it  I  may  have  sreat 
reason  to  be  confident  such  and  such  have  not,  when  I  can 
only  suspect  that  such  a  one  hath.  And  it  is  a  thing  much 
less  unhkely  to  be  certain  to  oneself  than  another,  for 
they  that  have  sinned  unto  death,  are  no  doubt  so  blinded 
and  stupified  by  it,  that  they  are  not  more  apt  or  compe- 
tent to  observe  themselves^  and  consider  their  case,  thsii 
others  may  be. 

8.  But  though  none  ought  to  conclude  that  their  day  or 
season  of  grace  is  quite  expired,  yet  they  ought  deepn'  to 
apprehend  the  danger,  lest  it  snould  eoqiire,  before  tneir 
necessary  work  be  done,  and  their  peace  made.  Forthough 
it  can  be  of  no  use  to  them  to  know  the  former,  and  ther^ 
fore  they  have  no  means  appointed  them  by  which  to  know 
it,  *tis  of  great  use  to  appren^nd  the  latter ;  and  they  have 
sufficient  ground  for  tne  apprehension.  All  the  cautions 
and  warnings  wherewith  tne  Holy  Spirit  abounds,  of  the 
kind  with  those  already  mentioned,  have  that  manifest  de* 
si^.  And  nothing  can  be  more  important,  or  apposite  to 
this  purpose,  than  that  solemn  charge  of  the  great  apostle. 
Phil.  ii.  13.  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling;  considered  together  with  the  subjoined  ground 
of  it,  ver.  13.  For  it  is  Qod  that  worketh  m  you  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  own  ffood  pleasure^  How  correspondent 
is  the  one  with  the  other;  work^  for  he  viprks  t  there  were 
no  working  at  all  to  any  purpose,  or  with  any  hope,  if  he 
did  not  work.  And  work  with  fbar  and  trembling,  for  he 
works  of  his  own  goodpleasure,  q.  d.  "  'Twerethe  greatest 
folly  imaginable  to  trifle  with  one  that  works  at  so  perfect 
liberty,  under  no  obligation,  that  may  desist  when  he  will{ 
to  impose  upon  so  akeolutely  sovereign  and  arbitrary  an 
ag^'nt,  that  owes  you  nothine ;  and  from  whose  former 
gradious  operations  not  complied  with,  you  can  draw  no 
argument  unto  any  following  ones,  that  because  he  doth, 
therefore  he  will.  As  there  Is  no  certain  connexion  be- 
tween present  time  a|}d  fliture,  but  all  time  is  made  up  of 
undepending,  not  strictly  coherent,  moments,  so  as  no  man 
can  be  sure,  because  one  now  exists,  another  shall  [  there 
is  also  no  more  certaiu  connexion  between  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  a  tree  agent  within  such  time ;  so  that  I  cannot  be 
sure,  because  he  now  darts  in  light  upon  me,  is  now  conr 
vincing  me,  now  awakening  me,  therefore  he  will  still  do  so^ 
again  and  again.  Upon  this  ^ound  then,  what  exhortation 
could  be  more  proper  than  this  1 "  Work  out  your  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling."  What  could  be  more  awfully 
monitory,  and  enforcing  of  it,  than  that  he  works  only  of 
mere  good  will  and  pleasure  1  How  should  I  tremble  to 
think,  if  I  should  be  negligent,  or  imdutiful,  he  may  (jfive 
out  the  next  moment,  nay  let  the  work  fall,  and  me  perish  I 
And  there  is  more  especial  cause  for  such  an  iqpprehen* 
sion,  upon  the  concurrence  of  such  things  as  these : 

1.  If  the  workings  of  God's  Spirit  upon  the  soul  of  a 
man  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  strong  and  ureent,  and 
do  now  cease :  if,  there  have  been  more  powerlhl  convic- 
tions, deeper  humiliations,  more  awakened  fears,  more 
formed  purposes  of  a  new  life,  more  fervent  desires,  that 
are  now  all  vanished  and  fied,  and  the  sinner  is  returned 
to  his  old  dead  and  dull  temper. 

3.  If  there  be  no  disposition  to  reflect  and  consider  the 
difierence,  no  sense  of  his  loss,  but  he  apprehends  such 
workings  of  spirit  in*  him  unnecessary  troubles  to  him, 
and  thinks  it  well  he  is  delivered  and  eased  of  them. 
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3.  If  IB  the  time  when  he  was  under  sach  workings  of 
spirit,  he  had  made  known  his  case  to  his  minister,  or  any 
Sodly  friend,  whoiie  company  he  now  shuns,  as  not  willing 
to  be  put  in  mind  or  hear  any  more  of  snch  matters. 

4.  u  hereupon  he  hath  more  indulged  sensual  inclina- 
tion, taken  more  liberty,  gone  against  the  checks  of  his 
own  conscience,  broken  u>rmer  good  resolutions,  involved 
himself  in  the  guilt  of  any  grosser  sins. 

5.  If  conscience,  so  llaffled.  be  now  silent;  lets  him 
alone,  grows  more  sluggish  and  weaker  (which  it  must)  as 
his  lusts  grow  stronger. 

6.  If  the  same  lively  powerful  ministry,  which  before 
af ected  him  much,  now  moves  him  not< 

7.  If  especially  he  is  grown  into  a  dislike  pf  such  preach- 
ing ;  if  serious  godliness,  and  what  tends  to  it,  are  Decome 
distasteful  to  him ;  if  discourses  of  God,  and  Christ,  of 
death  and  judgment,  and  of  a  holy  life,  are  reckoned  super- 
fluous and  needless,  are  unsavoury  and  disrelished ;  if  he 
have  learned  to  put  disgraceful  names  upon  things  of  this 
import,  and  the  persons  that  most  value  them,  and  live 
accordingly ;  if  he  hath  taken  the  seat  of  the  scomer,  and 
makes  it  his  business  to  deride  what  he  had  once  a  rever- 
ence for,  or  took  some  comphicency  in. 

8.  If,  upon  all  this,  God  withdraw  such  a  ministry,  so 
that  he  is  now  warned  and  admoni^ed,  exhorted  and 
striven  with,  as  formerly,  no  more.  O  the  fearftd  danger 
of  that  man's  case !  Hath  he  no  cause  to  fear  lest  the 
things  of  his  peace  should  be  for  ever  hid  from  his  eyes  1 
Surely  he  hath  much  cause  of  fear,  but  not  of  despair. 
Fear  would  in  this  case  be  lus  great  duty,  and  might  yet 

Erove  the  means  of  saving  him ;  despair  would  be  his  very 
einous  and  destroying  sm.  If  yet  be  would  be  stirred  up 
to  consider  his  case,  whence  he  is  fallen,  and  whither  he  is 
fhlling,  and  set  himself  to  serious  seeldngs  of  God,  cast 
down  nimself  before  him,  abase  himself,  cry  for  mercy,  as 
for  his  life,  there  is  yet  hope  in  his  case.  God  may  make 
here  an  instance  what  he  can  obtain  of  himself  to  ao  for  a 
perishing  wretch  1    But, 

IV.  If  with  any  that  have  lived  under  the  Gospel,  their 
day  is  ^uite  expired,  and  the  things  of  their  peace  now  for 
ever  hid  from  their  eyes,  this'is  in  itself  a  most  deplorable 
case,  and  much  lamented  by  our  Lord  Jesus  himseu.  That 
the  case  is  in  itself  most  deplorable,  who  sees  not  1  A  soul 
lost  I  a  creature  capable  of  God !  upon  its  way  to  him  I 
near  to  the  kingdom  of  God  1  shipwrecked  in  the  port !  O 
sinner,  from  how  high  a  hope  art  thou  fallen  I  into  what 
depths  of  misery  and  wo  t  And  that  it  was  lamented  by 
our  Lord,  is  in  the  text.  He  beheld  the  city,  (very  gene- 
rally, we  have  reason  to  apprehend,  inhabited  fy  such 
wretched  creatures,)  and  wept  over  it.  This  was  a  very 
affectionate  lamentation.  We  lament  often,  very  heartily, 
many  a  sad  case^  for  which  we  do  not  shed  tears.  But 
tears,  such  tears,  falling  from  such  eyes  1  the  issues  of  the 
purest  and  best  governed  passion  that  ever  was,  showed 
the  true  greamess  of  the  cause.  Here  could  be  no  exor- 
bitancy or  unjust  excess,  nothing  more  than  was  propor- 
tionable to  the  occasion.  There  needs  no  other  proof  that 
this  is  a  sad  case,  than  that  our  Lord  lamented  it  with 
tears,  which  that  he  did,  we  are  plainly  told,  so  that  touch- 
ing that,  there  is  no  place  for  doubt.  All  that  is  liable  to 
question  is,  whether  we  are  to  conceive  in  him  any  like 
resentments  of  such  cases,  in  his  present  glorified  state  1 

Indeed  we  cannot  think  heaven  a  place  or  state  of  sad- 
ness, or  lamentation ;  and  must  take  heed  of  conceiving 
anv  thing  there,  especially  on  the  throne  of  glory,  unsuit- 
able to  t^e  most  perfect  nature,  and  the  most  glorious  state. 
We  are  not  to  imagine  tears  there,  which  In  that  happy 
region  are  wiped  away  from  inferior  eyes;  no  grief,  sor- 
row, or  sirhing,  which  are  all  fl,ed  away,  and  shall  be  no 
more ;  as  there  can  be  no  other  turbid  passion  of  any  kind. 
But  when  expressions  that  import  anger^  or  grief,  are  used, 
even  concerning  Gted  himself,  we  must  sever  in  our  con- 
ception every  thing  of  imperfection,  and  ascribe  every 
thing  of  real  perfection.  We  are  not  to  think  such  expres- 
sions signify  nothing,  that  diey  have  no  meaning,  or  that 
nothing  at  all  is  to  be  attributed  to  him  under  them. 

Nor  are  we  again  to  think  they  signify  the  same  thing 
with  what  we  find  in  ourselves,  and  are  wont  to  express 
by  those  names.  In  the  Divine  nature,  there  may  be  real, 
■ad  yet  moat  serene,  complacency  and  displacency,  vis. 


that  are  unaccompanied  with  the  least  conmotHNii,  and  in- 
port  nothing  of  imperfection,  but  perfection  rather,  as  it  is 
a  perfection  to  apprehend  things  suitably  to  what  in  them- 
selves they  are.  The  Holy  Scriptuxies  frequently  speak  of 
God  as  angiT,  and  grieved  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  their 
miseries  which  ensue  therefrom.  And  a  real  aversion  and 
dislike  is  signified  thereby,  and  by  many  other  expressions, 
which  in  ns  would  signify  vehement  agitations  of  aiEec- 
tion.  that  we  are  sure  can  have  no  place  in  him.  We 
ougnt  therefore  in  our  own  thoughts  to  ascribe  to  hiaa  that 
caun  aversion  of  will,  in  reference  to  the  sins  and  miseries 
of  men  in  general;  and,  in  our  own  apprehensions,  to  re* 
move  to  the  utmost  distance  from  him  all  such  a^fUations 
of  passion  or  affection,  even  though  some  expressions  that 
occur,  carry  a  great  appearance  th^reol^  should  they  be 
understood  according  to  niiman  measures,  as  they  are  ho- 
man  fprms  of  speech.  As,  to  instance  in  what  is  said  bjr 
the  glorious  Qod  himself,  and  very  near  in  sense  to  what 
we  have  in  the  text,  what  can  be  more  pathetic,  than  that 
lamenting  wish,  Psal.  Ixxxi.  13.  0  that  my  people  had 
hearkenea  unto  me,  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways! 

But  we  must  take  heed  lesi,  under  the  pretence  that  we 
cannot  ascribe  every  thing  to  God  that  such  expresaaons 
seem  to  import,  we  there^re  ascribe  nothing.  We  ascribe 
nothin'fi^,'if  we  dq  not  ascribe  to  a  real  unwillingness  that 
men  should  sin  on,  and  perish ;  and  conseouently  a  real 
willingness  that  they  should  turn  to  him.  ana  live ;  which 
so  many  plain  texts  assert.  And  theretore  it  is  unavoid- 
ably imposed  upon  us,  to  believe  that  God  is  truly  unwil- 
ling of  some  things,  which  he  doth  not  think  fit  to  inter- 
pose his  omnipotency  to  hinder,  and  is  truly  willing  of 
some  things,  which  he  doth  not  put  forth  his  omnipotency 
to  effect.  That  he  most  fitly  makes  this  the  ordinarv  coarse 
of  his  dispensations  towards  men,  to  govern  them  oy  laws, 
and  promises,  and  threatenings,  (made  most  express  lo 
them  that  live  under  the  GospeU  to  work  upon  their  minds, 
their  hope,  and  their  fear :  anordin^  them  the  ordinaiv 
assistances  of  supernatural  light  and  influence,  with  which 
he  requires  them  to  comply,  and  which,  upon  their  refus- 
ing to  do  so,  he  may  most  righteously  withhold,  and  give 
them  the  victory  to  their  own  ruin ;  though  oftentimes  he 
doth,  from  a  sovereignty  of  grace,  put  forth  that  greater 
power  upon  others,  eoually  negligent  and  obstinate,  not  to 
enforce,  but  effectually  to  incline,  their  wills,  and  gain  a 
victory  over  them,  to  their  salvation. 

Nor  is  his  will  towards  the  rest  altogether  ineifectoal, 
though  it  have  not  this  effect  For  whosoever  thou  art  that 
llvest  under  the  Gospel,  though  thou  dost  not  know  that 
God  so  wills  thy  conversicm  and  salvation,  as  to  eiiect  it, 
whatsoever  resistance  thou  now  makest ;  though  thou  art 
not  sure  he  will  finally  overcome  all  thy  resistance,  and 
pluck  thee  as  a  fireband  out  of  the  mouth  of  hell :  yet 
thou  canst  not  say  his  good  will  towards  thee  hath  been 
without  any  effect  at  all  tending  thereto.  He  hath  often 
called  upon  thee  in  his  GospeL  to  repent  and  turn  to  him 
throug^h  Christ ;  he  hath  waited  oii  thee  with  long  patience, 
and  given  thee  time  and  space  of  repentance ;  he  hath 
withm  that  time  been  often  at  work  with  thy  sonl.  Hath 
he  not  many  times  let  in  beams  of  light  upon  thee  1  shown 
thee  the  evil  of  thy  wajrs  1  convinced  thee  %  awakened 
thee  1  half  persuaded  thee  1  and  thou  never  hadst  reason 
to  doubt,  but  that  if  thou  hadst  set  thyself  with  serious 
diligence  to  work  out  thy  own  salvation,  he  would  have 
wrought  on,  so  as  to  have  brought  things  to  a  blesaed  iasoe 
for  thy  soul. 

Thou  mightest  discern  his  mind  towards  thee  tobe  agree- 
able  to  his  word,  wherein  he  hath  testified  to  thee  he  de- 
sired not  the  death  of  sinners,  that  he  hath  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  him  that  dieth.  or  in  the  death  of  the  wicked, 
but  that  be  should  turn  and  live ;  exhorted  thee,  expostu- 
lated with  thee,  and  others  in  thy  condition.  Turn  ye,  turn 
ve,  why  will  ve  die  1  He  hath  told  thee  expressly  thy  stnb- 
Domness,  ana  contending  against  him,  did  grieve  him,  and 
vex  his  Spirit ;  that  thy  sin^  wherein  thou  hast  indulged 
thyself,  hath  been  an  abomination  to  him,  that  it  was  the 
al>ominaole  U^ing  which  his  soul  hated,  that  he  was  broken 
with  thewhorish  heart  of  such  as  thou,  and  pressed  there- 
with, as  a  cart  that  was  full  of  sheaves. 

Now  such  expressions  as  these,  though  they  an  bor- 
rowed from  man,  and  most  be  understood  suitably  to  Ghid. 
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ttonghthiydonotsigiiiQrtbethiiu^with  him  as  they  do 
in  08,  yet  they  do  not  signify  notmng.  As  when  hands 
and  ^es  are  attribnted  to  God,  they  do  not  signify  as  they 
do  with  US,  fei  they  signify  somewhat  correspondent,  as 
active  and  Yisirt  power :  so  these  expressions,  though  they 
signify  not,  in  God,  snch  unquiet  motions  and  passions, 
as  they  would  in  ns,  they  do  si^pufy  a  mind  and  will,  really, 
thoogn  with  the  most  pmect  calmness  and  tranquillity,  set 
against  sin,  and  the  horrid  consequences  of  it,  which  yet, 
for  mater  reasons  than  we  can  tmderstand,  he  may  not 
see  fit  to  do  all  he  can  to  prevent.  And  if  we  know  not 
how  to  reconcile  snch  a  will  in  God,  with  some  of  our 
notions  concerning  the  Divine  nature ;  shall  we,  for  what 
we  have  thought  of  him,  deny  what  he  hath  so  expressly 
said  of  himseu,  or  pretend  to  understand  his  nature  better 
than  he  himself  doth  It 

And  when  we  see  from  such  express  sayings  in  Scrip- 
ture, reduced  to  a  sense  becoming  God,  how  God's  mind 
stands  in  reference  to  sinners,  and  their  self-destroving 
ways,  we  mar  thence  apprehend  what  temper  of  mina  our 
Lord  Jesus  also  bears  towards  them  in  the  like  case,  even 
in  his  glorified  state.  For  can  you  think  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement between  him  and  the  Father  about  these  things  1 
Ajid  whereas  we  find  our  blessed  Lord,  in  the  days  of  nis 
flesh,  one  while  complaining  men  would  not  come  to  him 
that. they  might  have  life,  (^hn  v.  40.)  elsewhere  grieved 
at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  (Mark  lii.  5.)  and  here  scat^ 
tering  tears  over  sinning  and  perishing  Jerusalem ;  we  can- 
not doubt  but  that  theTinnocent)  perturbation,  which  his 
earthly  state  did  admit,  being  severed,-  his  mind  is  still  the 
same,  in  reference  to  cases  of  the  same  nature  ;  for  can  we 
think  there  is  any  disamement  between  him  and  himself  1 
We  cannot  therefore  doubt  but  that, 

1.  He  distinctly  .comprehends  the  truth  of  any  such  case. 
He  beholds  from  the  throne  of  his  glory  above,  all  the 
treaties  which  are  held  and  managed  with  sinners  in  Ids 
name,  and  what  their  deportments  are  therein.  His  eyes 
are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  wherewith  he  searches  hearts,  and 
trieth  reins.  He  hath  seen  therefore,  sinner,  all  along, 
every  time  an  ofier  of  grace  hath  been  made  to  thee,  and 
been  rejected ;  when  thou  hast  slighted  counsels  and  warn- 
ings that  have  been  given  thee,  exhortations  and  entreaties 
that  fiave  been  pressed  upon  thee,  for  many  years  together, 
and  how  thou  hast  hardened  thy  heart  agajnst  reproofs  and 
threatenings,  against  promises  and  allurements;  and  be- 
holds the  tendency  of  all  this,  what  is  like  to  come  of  it, 
and  that,  if  thou  persist,  it  will  be  bitterness  in  the  end. 

H.  That  he  hath  a  real  dislike  of  the  sinfhhiess  of  thy 
course.  It  is  not  indifierent  to  him  Whether  thou  obeyest, 
or  disobeyest  the  Gospel :  whether  thou  turn  and  repent  or 
no ;  that  he  is  truly  displeased  at  thy  trifling,  sloth,  negli- 
gence, impenitency,  hardness  of  heart,  stubborn  obsdnacj, 
and  contempt  of  his  grace,  and  takes  real  oflence  at  them. 

3.  He  hath  real  kmd  propensions  towards  thee,  and  is 
ready  to  receive  thy  returning  soul,  and  eflectually  to  me- 
diate with  the  offended  Majesty  of  heaven  for  thee,  as  long 
as  there  is  any  hope  in  thy  case. 

4.  When  he  sees  there  is  no  hope,  he  pities  thee,  while 
thou  seest  it  not,  and  dost  not  pity  thyself.  Pity  and  mer- 
cy shove  are  not  names  only;  'tis  a  great  reality  that  is 
signified  by  them,  and  that  hath  place  there,  in  far  higher 
excellency  and  perfection,  than  it  can  with  us  poor  mortals 
here  below.  Ours  is  but  borrowed,  and  participated  from 
that  first  fountain  and  original  above.  Thou  dost  not 
perish  unlamented,  even  with  the  purest  heavenly  pity, 
though  thou  hast  made  thy  case  incapable  of  remedy.  As 
the  well-tempered  judsfe  bewails  the  sad  end  of  the  male- 
factor, whom  justice  obliges  him  not  to  spare,  or  save. 

Ana  now  let  us  consider  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  all 
this.  And  though  nothing  can  be  useful  to  the  persons 
themselves,  whom  the  Redeemer  thus  laments  as  lost,  yet 
that  he  doth  so,  may  be  of  great  use  to  others. 

V9e,  Which  will  partly  concern  those  who  do  justly  m)- 
prehend  this  is  not  their  case ;  and  partly  snch  as  may  be 
in  great  fear  that  it  is.  - 

L  For  such  as  have  reason  to  persuade  themselves  it  is 
not  their  case.  The  best  ground  upon  which  any  can  con- 
fidently conclude  this,  is  that  they  have  in  this  their  pre- 
sent day,  through  the  grace  of  God,  already  effectually 
tSaetlMAppMdix. 


known  the  thinn  of  their  peace,  snch,  «iar.  as  have  sin- 
cerely, with'  all  Uieir  hearts  and  souls,  turned  to  God,  taken 
him  to  be  their  God,  and  devoted  themselves  to  him,  to  be 
his ;  intrusting  and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  saving 
mercy  and  governing  power  of  the  Redeemer,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  gospel-covenant  ttom  which  they  do  not 
find  their  hearts  to  swerve  or  decune,  but  resolve,  through 
Divine  assistance,  to  persevere  herein  all  their  davs.  Now 
for  such  as  with  whom  things  are  already  brought  to  that 
comfortable  conclusion,  I  only  say  to  them, 

1.  Rejoice  and  bless  God  that  so  it  is.  Christ  your  Re- 
deemer rejoices  With  you,  and  over  you ;  you  may  collect 
it  from  his  contrary  resentment  of  their  case  who  are  past 
hope ;  if  he  weep  over  them,  he,  no  doubt,  rejoices  over 
you.  There  is  joy  in  heaven  concerning  you.  Angels 
rejoice,  your  glorious  Redeemer  presiding  in  the  joyful 
concert.  And  should  not  you  rejoice  for  yourselves  1  Con- 
sider what  a  discrimination  is  made  in  vour  easel  To 
how  many  hath  that  Gospel  been  a  deadly  savour,  which 
hath  proved  a  savour  of  lift  unto  life  to  you  1  How  many 
have  fallen  on  your  right  hand,  and  your  left,  stumblinip 
at  the  stone  of  offence,  which  to  you  is  become  the  head- 
stone of  the  comer,  elect,  and  precious  1  Whence  is  this 
difference  1  Did  you  never  slight  Christ 'I  never  make 
light  of  offered  mercy  1  was  your  mind  never  blind  or 
vain  1  was  your  heart  never  hard  or  dead  1  were  the  terms 
of  peace  and  reconciliation  never  rejected  or  disregarded 
by  you  %  How  should  you  admire  victorious  grace,  that 
would  never  desist  from  striving  with  you  till  it  had  over- 
come! You  are  the  triumph  of  the  Redeemer's  conquer- 
ing love,  who  might  have  oeen  of  his  wrath  and  justice ! 
Endeavour  your  spirits  may  taste,  more  and  more,  the 
sweetness  of  reconciliation,  that  you  may  more  abound  in 
joy  and  praises.  Is  it  not  pleasant  to  you  to  be  at  peace 
with  tlod  %  to  find  that  all  controversies  are  taken  up  be- 
tween him  and  you  1  that  you  can  now  approach  him,  and 
his  terrors  not  make  you  afraid  1  that  you  can  caiter  into 
the  secret  of  his  presence,  and  solace  yourselves  in  his  ss- 
sured  favour  and  love  1  How  should  you  joy  in  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  by  igrhom  you  have  received  the 
atonement !  What  have  you  now  to  fear  1  If,  when  you 
were  enemies,  you  were  reconciled  bv  the  death  of  Christ, 
how  much  more,  being  reconciled,  snail  you  be  saved  bv 
his  l|fe  T  How  great  a  thing  have  you  to  oppose  to  all  world- 
ly troubles  1  u  God  be  for  you^  who  can  oe  against  you  1 
Think  how  mean  it  is  for  the  friends  of  God,  the  favourites 
of  heaven,  to  be  dismayed  at  the  appearances  of  danger 
diat  threaten  them  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  t  What 
if  all  the  world  weve  in  a  posture  of  hostility  against  you, 
when  the  mighty  Lord  of  all  is  your  friend  'i  Take  heed  of 
thinking  meanly  of  his  power  and  love ;  would  any  one 
diminish  to  himself,  whom  he  takes  for  his  God  1  All 
people  will  walk  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  god ;  why 
should  not  you  much  more  in  the  name  of  yours,  glorying 
in  Mm,  and  ma£injg^  your  boast  of  him  all  the  day  lone  1 
O  the  reproach  which  is  cast  upon  the  glorious  name  of  the 
great  God:  by  their  diffidence  and  despondency,  who  visi- 
bly stand  m  special  relation  to  him,  but  fear  the  impotent 
malice  of  mortal  man  more  than  they  can  trust  in  his  Al« 
mighty  love  I  If  indeed  you  are  justified  by  faith,  and  have 
peace  with  God,  it  becomes  you  so  to  reioice  in  the  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God,  as  also  to  glory  in  tribulation,  and  tell 
all  the  world  that  in  his  fkvour  stands  your  life,  and  that 
you  care  not  who  is  displeased  with  yon  for  the  things 
wherewith,  you  have  reason  to  apprehend,  he  is  pleasedT 

3.  Demean  yourselves  with  that  care,  caution,  and  duti- 
fulness  that  Necome  a  state  of  reconciliation.  Bethink 
yourselves  that  your  present  peace  and  friendship  with  Gk)d 
IS  not  originid,  and  continued  from  thence,  but  hath  been 
interrupted  and  broken;  that  your  peace  is  not  that  of  con- 
stantly innocent  persons.  You  stand  not  in  this  good  and 
h^py  state  because  you  never  offended,  but  as  oeing  re- 
conciled, and  who  therefore  were  once  enemies.  And 
when  you  were  brought  to  know,  in  that  your  day,  which 
you  have  enjoyed,  the  things  belonging  to  your  peace,  you 
were  made  to  feel  the  smart  and  taste  the  bitterness  ofvour 
having  been  alienated,  and  enemies  in  your  minds  by 
wicked  works.  When  the  terrors  of  God  did  beset  you 
round,  and  his  arrows  smck  ihst  in  you,  did  you  not  then 


Ill 
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Ifttibii  6f  wMkth  and  Gerf  ibdignatioii  Xti  coAH^Mt  9hd  bum 
iron  up  ss  adversaries  1  Woald  rdn  not  then  have  gireh 
in  die  world  for  a  peaceftil  word  or  lookl  for  any  glim- 
aiering  hope  of  piiace  1  How  wary  and  afraid  ^oUld  yotl 
Be  of  a  new  breach!  How  should  yon  stndy  acceptable 
d^rUbents,  and  to  walk  worthy  of  God  ontd  all  well- 
pleasinffl  Hdw  strictly  careful  should  you  be  to  keep 
ftith  with  him.  and  abidd  steadfast  in  his  covenant  t  How 
concerned  for  nis  int^lrestl  and  in  what  agonies  of  spirit, 
tirfaen  you  behold  the  eruptions  of  enmity  against  him  from 
any  oAers !  not  from  any  distrust,  or  fear  of  ^al  prejudice 
to  nis  interest,  but  from  the  apprehension  of  the  unrighte- 
ousness of  the  thing  itself,  and  a  dutiful  love  to  his  name, 
ihtoiL^,  and  government.  How  2iealous  shbuld  you  be  to 
draw  In  others  1  how  fervent  in  ^ur  endeavours,  within 
ybttr  own  sphere,  and  how  large  m  your  desires,  extended 
as  far  as  the  sphere  of  the  universe,  that  every  knee  might 
bow  to  him,  and  every  tongue  confess  to  him!  They 
ought  to  be  more  deeply  concerned  for  his  righteous  caose. 
that  remember  they  were  one*  most  unrighteously  engaged 
against  it.  And  ought  besides  to  be  flUed  witn  compas- 
sion towards  the  souls  of  men,  yet  in  an  unreconciled 
state,  as  having  known  by  the  terrors  ot  the  Lord}  and  re* 
membering  the  experienced  dismalness  and  horror  of  that 
state,  what  it  was  to  have  Divine  wrath  and  justice  armed 
against  you  with  Almighty  power!  And  to  have  heard 
the  thunder  of  such  a  voice,  '*  I  lift  my  hand  to  heaven, 
and  swear  I  live  for  ever,  if  I  whet  my  glittering  sword, 
and  my  hand  take  hold  on  vengeance,  I  will  recompense 
Airy  to  mine  adversaries,  vengeance  to  mine  enemies.''^ 
Do  you  not  know  what  the  case  is  like  to  be,  when  pot- 
sherds, that  should  strive  but  with  the  potsherds  of  the 
earth,  venture  to  oppose  themselves  as  antagonists  to  om- 
nipotency  1  And  when  briars  and  thorns  set  themselves 
in  battle-array  against  the  consuming  fire,  how  easily  it 
can  pass  throaeh,and  devour,  and  bum  them  up  together  1 
And  how  much  more  fearful  is  their  condition  that  know 
it  not!  but  are  ready  to  rush  like  the  horse  into  the  battle ! 
Do  you  owe  no  dutV)  no  pity  to  them  that  have  the  same 
nature  with  you,  ana  with  whom  your  case  was  once  the 
same  1  tf  you  do  indeed  know  the  things  of  your  peace 
Ck>d-ward,  so  as  to  have  made  your  peace,  to  nave  come 
to  an  agreement,  and  struck  a  covenant  with  him ;  you 
have  now  taken  his  side,  are  of  his  confederates ;  not  as 
equals  but  subjects.  You  have  sworn  allegiance  to  him, 
and  associatea  yourself  with  all  them  that  have  done  so. 
There  can  hereupon  be  but  one  common  interest  to  him 
and  yon.  Hence  therefore  you  are  most  strictly  obliged 
to  wish  well  to  that  interest,  and  promote  it  to  your  utter- 
most, in  his  own  way,  t.  e.  accordm^  to  his  opemy  avowed 
inclination  and  desien,  and  the  gennine  constitution  of 
that  kingdom  which  he  hath  erected,  and  is  intent  to  en- 
large and  extend  further  in  the  world.  That,  vou  do  well 
know,  is  a  kingdom  of  grace ;  for  his  natural  Kingdom  al- 
ready confines  with  the  universe,  and  can  have  no  enlarge- 
ment, without  enlarging  the  creation.  Whpsoever  they 
are  that  contend  against  him,  arc  not  merely  enemies, 
therefore,  but  rebels.  And  you  see  he  aims  to  conquer 
them  by  love  and  goodness;  and  therefore  treats  with 
them,  and  seeks  to  establish  a  kingdom  over  them,  in  and 
by  a  Mediator,  who  if  he  were  not  intent  upon  the  same 
design,  had  never  lamented  the  destruction  of  any  of  them, 
and  wept  over  their  ruin,  as  here  you  find.  So,  therefore, 
should  you  long  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  enlarge- 
ment or  his  kingdom  this  way,  both  out  of  loyalty  to  him, 
and  compassion  towards  them. 

II.  For  such  as  may  be  in  great  fear  lest  this  prove  to  be 
their  case.  They  are  either  such  as  may  fear  it,  but  do 
not ;  or  such  as  are  deeply  afflicted  with  this  actual  fear. 

1.  For  the  former  sort,  who  are  in  too  great  danger  of 
bringing  themselves  into  this  dreadful  deptorate  concution, 
bat  apprehend  nothing  of  it.  All  that  is  to  be  said  to 
them  apart  by  themselves,  is  only  to  awaken  them  out  of 
their  drowsy,  dangerous  slumber  and  security ;  and  then 
they  will  be  capable  of  being  spoken  to,  together  with  the 
other  sort    Let  me  therefore, 

1.  Demand  of  you;  do  you  believe  there  is  a  Lord 
over  you,  yea  or  nol  Use  your  thoughts,  for  about  mat- 
tars  that  caneem  yon  less,  you  can  think.    Do  yon  not 


ai^rehend  yoU  hate  an  intrisibk  Ottm^  ahd  IbAit^  ibA 
n||htfully  claims  to  himself  an  interest  ik.  you,  and  a  go- 
verning power  over  youl  HoW  came  you  into  being  1 
Yott  know  you  made  not  yourselves.  And  if  tou  yet  look 
no  higher  man  to  progenitors  of  your  own  Kind,  mortal 
men,  as  you  are ;  how  came  th^  intd  being  1  Yoa  have 
so  much  understanding  abotu  you,  if  you  t^ould  use  it,  aa 
to  know  they  could  none  of  them  make  themselves  more 
than  you,  and  that,  therefore,  human  ra^e  mtist  have  had 
its 'beginning  from  some  superior  Maker.  And  did  not 
he  that  made  them  make  you  and  all  things  else  1  Where 
are  your  argumei^ts  to  prove  it  was  otherwise,  and  that 
this  World,  and  all  the  generations  of  men,  took  beginning 
of  themselves,  without  a  wise  and  mighty  Creator  1  Pro* 
duce  your  sirohg^  reasons,  njbon  which  you  will  venture 
your  souls,  and  cdl  the  possibilities  of  your  being  happy  or 
miserable  to  eternity !  will  your  imagination  make  yon 
safe  7  and  protect  you  against  his  wrath  and  justice,  whose 
authority  yott  will  not  ownl  Can  you,  by  it,  nncreate 
your  Creator,  and  nullify  the  eternal  Bein|(  1  or  have  you 
any  thing  else,  besides  your  own  blind  imagination^  to 
make  you  confident,  that  all  things  came  of  nothing,  with- 
out any  maker  1  But  if  you  know  not  how  to  think  this 
reasonable,  and  apprehend  you  must  allow  yourselves  to 
owe  your  being  to  an  Almighty  Creator,  let  me, 

2.  Ask  of  you  how  you  think  your  life  is  maintained  1 
Doth  not  he  tnat  made  yon  live,  keep  you  alive  1  Whereas 
you  have  heard  we  all  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  be- 
ings in  him,  doth  it  not  seem  most  likely  to  yod  to  be  so  1 
Have  you  power  of  your  own  life  1  Do  you  think  yon  can 
live  as  long  as  yoa  will  1  At  least  do  you  not  find  yoa  need 
the  common  helps  of  meat  and  drink,  and  air  and  clothing, 
for  the  simport  and  comfort  of  your  lives  1  And  are  not 
all  these  his  creatures  as  well  as  you  1  And  can  yoa  have 
them,  whether  he  will  or  no  1 

3.  And  how  can  you  think  that  he  that  made  and  maizH 
tains  you,  hath  no  right  to  rule  you  1  If  it  were  possible  any 
one  should  as  much  depend  upon  you,  would  you  not  claim 
such  power  over  him  T  Can  you  suppose  yourself  to  be 
under  no  obligation  to  please  mm,  who  hath  done  so  much 
for  you  7  and  to  do  his  will,  if  you  can  any  way  know  iti 

4.  And  can  you  pretend  you  have  no  means  to  know  iti 
That  book  that  fi[oes  up  anu  down  under  the  name  of  his 
Word,  can  you  disprove  it  to  be  his  Word  1 1f  such  writings 
should  now  first  come  into  the  world,  so  sincere,  so  awfal, 
so  holy,  so  heavenly,  bearing  so  expressly  the  Divine 
image,  avowing  themselves  to  De  from  Ckd,  and  the  most 
wonderM  works  are  wrought  to  prove  them  his  word,  the 
deaf  made  to  hear,  the  blind  to  see,  the  dumb  to  speak,  the 
sick  healed,  the  dead  raised,  by  a  word  only  commanding 
it  to  be  so,  would  you  not  confess  this  to  be  sufficient  evi^ 
dence  that  this  revelation  came  from  heaven.  And  are 
you  not  sufficiently  assured  they  are  so  confirmed  1  Do 
you  find  in  yourselves  any  inclination  to  cheat  your  child- 
ren, in  any  thing  that  concerns  their  well  being  1  Why 
should  you  more  suspect  your  forefather's  des^,  to  cheat 
you  in  the  mere  reporting  falsely  a  matter  of  fact  1  Was 
not  human  nature  tne  same,  so  many  hundred  years  ago  t 
Did  ever  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name,  in  the  earner 
days  of  Christiani^,  when  it  was  but  a  novelty  in  the 
world,  and  as  much  hated,  and  endeavoured  to  be  rooted 
out,  as  ever  any  profession  wasj  deny  such  matters  of  iact  1 
Have  not  some  of  the  most  spitefal  of  them  confessed  iti 
Did  not  Christians  then  willmgly  sacrifice  their  lives  by 
multitudes,  upon  the  assured  tmtn  of  these  things.  Have 
they  not  been  ever  since  most  strictly  careftal  to  preserve 
these  writings,  and  transmit  them,  as  wherein  the  all  of 
themselves  and  their  posterity  was  contained  1  And  where 
is  now  your  new  light!  where  are  your  latter  discoveries, 
upon  which,  so  many  ages  after,  you  are  able  to  evict 
these  writings  of  falsehood,  or  dare  ventttre  to  disbelieve 
themi 

5.  But  if  you  believe  these  writings  to  be  divine,  how 
expressly  is  it  told  you,  in  them,  what  the  state  of  your 
case  is  God-ward,  and  what  he  requires  of  you !  Yon  may 
see  you  have  displeased  him,  and  how  you  are  to  please 
him,  as  hath  been  shown  before  in  this  discourse.  You 
know  that  you  have  lived  in  the  world  mindless  and  in- 
observant of  him,  not  trusting,  fearing,  loving,  or  delight- 
ing in  him,  declining  his  acquaintance  and  converse ; 
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aeeUng  jour  own  plaasnxe,  foUowiog  your  indinatiooi, 
doing  your  own  will :  as  if  yoa  were  supreme,  never  mind- 
ing to  refer  your  actions  to  his  nrecepts  as  yonr  role,  or  to 
his  glory  as  your  end.  And  from  that  wo^d  of  his  jrou 
may  understand  all  this  to  be  Tery  displeasing  to  mm. 
And  that  yoa  can  never  please  him  hf  continaing  this 
course,  but  by  breakingit  off,  andretnmmg  to  him  ait  your 
Lord  and  your  Qod.  That  since  your  case  did  need  a  re- 
deemer, and  reconciler,  and  he  hatn  provided  and  appointed 
one  for  you  ]  you  are  to  apply  yourselves  to  him,  to  commit 
and  subj^  yonr  souls  to  him,  to  trust  in  his  merits  and 
blood,  and  submit  to  his  authority  and  government.  And, 

6.  Are  you  not  continually  cafled  hereto  bv  the  Gospel, 
under  which  you  have  lived  all  this  while  1  so  that  you 
are.in  actual,  continual  rebellion  against  him  all  the  wnile 
yon  comply  not  with  this  call ;  every  breath  you  draw  is 
rebellious  breath.  There  is  iio  moment  wherein  this  lies 
not  upon  you,  by  everv  moment's  addition  to  your  time. 
And  that  patience  of  nis  which  adds  by  momepts  to  your 
life,  and  should  lead  you  to  repentance,  is,  while  you  re- 
pent not,  perverted  by  you,  only  to  the  treasuring  up  of 
wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  the  revelation  or  his 
righteous  judgment. 

7.  And  do  yon  not  find,  as  his  word  also  plainly  tells  you, 
a  great  averseness  and  disinclination  in  you  to  any  such 
serious  solemn  applying  yourself  to  him,  and  your  Re- 
deemer 1  Try  your  own  nearts }  do  you  not  find  them  draw 
back  and  recoil  1  if  yoi;  urge  them,  do  they  not  still  fly 
offi  How  loth  ari  you  to  retire !  and  set  yourselves  to 
consider  yonr  case  1  and  unto  serioi^  seekm^  of  God  in 
Christ !  Mth  fVom  a  reluctancy  and  indisposition  to  any 
such  empb3rment  as  this  is  itself,  and  from  disaffection  to 
tiiat  whereto  it  tends,  the  brealing  off  your  former  sinful 
course  of  life,  and  entering  upon  a  better.  And  does  not 
all  this  show  you  the  plain  truth  of  what  the  word  of  God 
bath  told  you,  that  the  Ethiopian  may  as  soon  change  his 
skin,  or  toe  leopard  his  spots,  as  they  do  good  mt^o  are  ac- 
customed to  do  evil;  (Jer.  xiii.  33.)  that  you  have  a  heart 
that  cannot  repent,  TRom.  ii.  5.)  till  Gtod  give  you  repent- 
ftnce  to  life,  (Acts  xi.  18.)  that  you  cannot  come  to  Cnrist 
till  the  Father  draw  you,  John  vi.  44.  Do  you  not  see 
your  case  then  1  that  you  must  perish  if  you  have  no.t  help 
}h>m  heaven,  if  God  do  not  give  you  his  ^ace.  to  over- 
come and  cure  the  averseness  ana  malignity  of  your  nar 
tare  1  that  things  are  likely  thus  to  run  on  with  you  as  they 
have  from  day  to  day.  and  from  year  to  year;  and  you 
that  are  unwilling  to  take  the  course  that  is  necessary  for 
your  salvation  to-day,  are  likely  to  be  as  unwilling  to- 
morrow, and  so  your  uves  consume  in  vanity,  till  you  drop 
into  perdition  t    But. 

8.  i>06t  thou  not  also  know,  sinner,  (what  hath  been  so 
newly  shown  thee  from  God^s  word,)  that,  by  thy  being 
under  the  €k»pel,  thou  hast  a  day  of  grace  1  not  only  as 
offers  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  are  made  to  thee  m  it, 
but  also  as  through  it,  couvertinf ,  heart-renewing  grace 
is  to  be  expected,  and  may  be  hadl  that  what  is  sufficient 
for  the  turning  and  changing  of  thy  heart,  is  usually  not 
given  all  at  once,  but  as  gentler  insinuations  (the  injection 
of  some  good  thoughts  and  desires)  are  compliea  with, 
more  powerftd  influences  may  be  hoped  to  follow  7  that 
therefore  thou  art  concerned,  upon  any  such  thought  cast 
into  thy  mind,  of  going  now  to  seek  God  for  the  li£  of  thy 
soul,  to  strive,  thyself,  against  thy  own  disinclination  1  that 
if  thou  do  not,  bntyield  to  it,  and  still  defer,  it  may  prove 
mortal  to  theel  For  is  it  not  plain  to  thee  in  itseli,  and 
fh>m  what  hath  been  said,  that  this  day  hath  its  limits,  and 
will  come  to  an  end  1  Dost  thou  not  Imow  thou  art  a  mor-' 
tal  creature,  that  thy  breath  is  in  thy  nostrils  1  Dost  thou 
know  how  near  thou  art  to  the  endfof  thy  life  t  and  haw 
few  breaths  there  may  be  for  thee  between  this  present 
moment  and  eternity  t  Dost  thou  not  know  thy  day  of 
gnce  may  end  before  thy  lifel  thai  thou  mayst  be  cast  far 
enough  out  of  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  1  and  if  thou 
Bfaouldst  carry  any  notices  of  it  with  thee,  thou,  who  hast 
been  so  unapt  to  consider  them,  while  they  were  daily 

Sessed  upon  thee,  wilt  most  probably  be  less  apt  when 
ou  hearest  of  no  such  thin^  f  that  thou  mayst  live  still 
under  the  Gospel,  and  the  Spirit  of  grace  retire  from  thee, 
and  never  attempt  thee  more  for  thy  former  despiting  of 
it  %  For  wlvgit  obligation  hast  thou  vjixa  that  blessea  Spirit  1 
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9.  If  yet  all  this  move  not:  consid^  what  it  will  be  to 
die  unreconciled  tp  God  I  Thou  hast  been  his  enen^y,  ^ 
Wh  made  thee  gracious  offers  of  peace,  waited  long  i^pon 
thee,  thou  hast  made  light  of  all.  The  matter  must  ^ 
)engt)i  end  either  in  reconciliation  or  vengeance  I  The 
formisr  is  not  .acceptable  to  thee :  art  ^lou  prepared  for  the 
latter  1  c?mst  Uipu  sust^  it  1  Is  it  not  a  fearful  thing  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  Qod  1  Thou  wilt  not  do 
him  right ;  he  must  then  rifht  himself  upon  thee.  Dpjrt 
thou  think  he  cannpt  do  itT  canst  thou  doubt  his  power  t 
Cast  thine  eyes  about  ^lee,  behold  the  greatness  (as  far  as 
diou  canst)  of  this  creation  of  his,  whereof  thou  art  a  vert 
little  part.  He  that  hath  made  that  sun  pver  t)iine  hea^i 
and  stretched  out  those  spacious  heavens,  that  hath  fiir- 
nished  them  with  those  innumerable  bright  stars,  that  g^ 
vems  all  their  motions,  that  hath  hung  this  eart|^  upon  ao- 
Uiing,  that  made  and  sustains  t)iat  sreat  variety  of  crea- 
tures th^t  inhabit  it,  can  he  not  deal  wiih  thee,  a  wpn^l 
Can  thine  heart  endure,  or  thine  hands  be  strong,  if  he 
plead  with  thee'{  if  he  surround  thee  with  his  terrors,  and 
set  them  in  battle  array  against  thee  1  Hell  and  destme- 
tion  are  open  befojre  him,  and  without  covering :  how  soon 
ait  thou  cast  in  and  in§[ulfed !  Sit  down,  and  consider 
whether  thou  be  able,  with  iky  tmpoUnqf,  to  stand  before 
him,  that  comes  a^;ainst  thee  with  f^miMi/  power  /  Is  it 
not  better  to  sue  m  time  for  peace  ?  But  perhaps  thou 
mayst  say,  "  I  begin  now  to  fear  it  is  too  late,  I  nave  so 
long  slighted  the  Gospel,  resisted  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
abided  and  baffled  my  own  light  and  conscience,  that  i 
am  afraid  God  will  quite  abandon  me,  and  cast  me  off  ior 
ever.**  It  is  well  it  thou  do  indeed  begin  to  feat.  That 
fear  gives  hope.  Thou  art  then  capable  of  coming  into 
their  rank  who  are  next  to  be  spoken  to,  viz, 

S.  Such  as  feel  themselves  afflicted  with  the  unrdien- 
sion  and  dread  of  their  having  out-lived  their  day,  and 
that  the  things  of  their  peace  are  now  irrecoverably  hid 
from  their  eyes.  I  desire  to  counsel  such  iaithfully,  accord- 
ing to  that  light  and  guidance  which  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  affords  us  in  reference  to  any  such  case. 
'  I.  Take  heed  of  stifling  tliat  fear  suddenly,  but  labour  b> 
improve  it  to  some  advantage,  and  then  to  cure  and  remove 
it  oy  rational,  evangelical  means  and  methods.  Do  npt, 
as  thou  lovest  the  ^e  of  thy  soul^  go  about  suddenly,  or  by 
undue  means,  to  smother  or  extinguish  it.  'Tis  too  pos- 
sible, when  any  such  apprehension  strikes  into  a  man^ 
mind,  beci^use  'tis  a  sharp  or  piercing  thought,  disturbs  his 
quiet,  gives  him  molestation,  and  some  torture,  to  pluck 
out  the  dart  too  soon,  and  cast  it  away.  Perhaps  such  a 
course  is  taken,  as  doth  him  unspeakably  more  mischief, 
than  a  thpusand  such  thoughts  would  ever  do.  He  di- 
vert^, it  may  be,  to  vain  company,  or  to  sensuality,  talks 
or  dnnks  away  his  trouble :  makes  death  his  cure  of  pain, 
and  to  avoid  the  fear  of  hell,  leaps  into  it.  Is  this  indeed 
the  wisest  course  1  Either  thy  apprehension  is  reasonable, 
or  unreasonable.  If  it  should  prove  a  reasonable  appre- 
hension, as  it  is  a  terrible  one,  would  the  neglect  of  it  be- 
come a  reasonable  creature,  or  mend  thy  case  1  if  it  BhaU 
be  found  unreasonable,  it  may  reouire  time  and  some  de- 
bate to  discover  it  to  be  so ;  wnereby,  when  it  is  manifestly 
detected,  with  how  much  ^eater  satisfaction  is  it  laid  aside  1 
Labour  then  to  inquire  n^htly  concerning  thismatterv 

3.  In  this  inquiiy,  consider  diligently  what  the  land  of 
that  fear  is  that  you  find  yourselves  afflicted  with.  The 
fear  that  perplexes  your  heart,  must  someway  correspond 
to  the  apprehension  you  have  m  your  mind,  touchingVonr 
case.  Consider  what  that  is^  and  in  what  form  it  snows 
itself  there.  Doth  it  appear  m  the  form  of  a  peremptory 
judgment,  a  definitive  sentence,  which  yon  have  past  with- 
in yourself  concerning  your  case;  that  your  day  is  over, 
ana  you  are  a  lost  creature 't  or  only  of  a  mere  doubt,  lest 
it  should  prove  sol  The  fear  that  corresponds  to  the 
former  of  tnese^  makes  you  quite  desperate,  and  obstinate- 
ly res()lute  against  any  means  for  tne  bettering  of  your 
condition.    The  fear  that  answers  to  the  latter  appreheop 


sion,  hath  a  mixture  of  hope  in  it,  which  admits  of  8 
what  to  be  done  for  your  reliel^  and  will  prom^  thereunia 
Labour  to  disc«m  which  of  these  is  the  preseQt  tamper  and 
postnre  pf  your  spirit, . 
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3.  If  yon  find  it  be  the  former,  let  no  thought  anyloo^r 
dwell  in  your  mind  tmder  thai  farm,  viz,  as  a  definitive 
sentence  concerning  yonr  state.  Yon  have  nothing  to  do 
to  pass  snch  a  judgment ;  the  tendency  of  it  is  dismal  and 
horrid,  as  you  may,  yourself,  perceive.  And  your  ^oond 
for  it  is  none  at  aJL  Your  conscience  within  you  is  to  do 
the  ofiice  of  a  judge ;  but  only  of  an  imder-judge.  that  is 
to  proceed  strictly  by  rule,  prescribed  and  set  by  the  sove- 
reign Lord  and  Arbiter  or  life  and  death :  there  is  one 
Lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy.  Nor  is 
your  consciencCj  as  an  under-judge  Jto  meddle  at  all,  but 
m  cases  within  your  cognizance.  This  about  your  final 
state  is  a  reserved,  excepted  case,  belonging  only  to  the 
supreme  tribunal,  which  you  must  take  heed  how  you 
usurp.  As  such  a  judgment  tends  to  make  vou  desperate, 
so  there  will  be  high  presumption  in  this  despair.  Dare 
you  take  upon  you  to  cancel  and  nulliQr  to  yourself  the 
obligation  of  the  evangelical  law  1  and  whereas  that  makes 
it  your  duty  to  repent,  and  believe  the  Qospel,  to  absolve 
yourself  fh>m  this  bond,  and  say,  it  is  none  of  your  duty, 
or  make  it  impossible  to  yon  to  do  it  1  You  have  matter 
and  cases  enough  within  the  cognizance  of  your  conscience, 
not  only  the  particular  actions  of  your  life,  but  your  pre- 
sent state  also,  whether  you  be  as  yet  in  a  state  of  accept- 
ance with  God,  through  Christ,  yea  or  no.  And  here  you 
have  rule»  set  you  to  judge  by.  But  concerning  your  final 
state,  or  that  you  shall  never  oe  brought  Into  a  state  of  ac- 
ceptance, you  have  no.rcde  by  which  you  can  make  such  a 
juagment;  and  therefore  this  judgment  belongs  not  to  you. 
Look  then  upon  the  matter  or  your  final  condition,  as  an 
exempt  case^  reserved  to  the  future  judgment,  and  the  pre- 
sent aetermmation  whereof,  against  yourself,  is  without 
your  compass  and  line,  and  most  unsuitable  to  the  state  of 
probation,  wherein,  you  are  to  reckon,  God  continues  you 
here,  with  the  rest  of  men  in  this  world ;  and  therefore 
any  such  judgment  yon  should  tear  and  reverse,  and  as 
such,  not  ]>ermit  to  have  any  place  with  you. 

4.  Yet  since,  as  hath  been  said,  you  are  not  quite  to  re- 
ject or  obliterate  any  apprehension  or  tho'nght  touching 
this  subject,  make  it  your  business  to  correct  and  reduce  it 
to  that  other  form,  i.  e.  let  it  only  for  the  present  remain  with 
you,  as  a  doobthow  your  case  now  stands,  and  what  issue 
It  may  at  length  have.  And  see  that  your  fear  thereupon 
be  answerable  to  ypui  a];^rehension,  so  rectified.  Wnile 
as  yet  it  is  not  evident,  you  have  made  your  peace  with 
God  upon  his  known  terms,  you  are  to  consider  God  hath 
left  your  case  a  doubtful  case,  and  you  are  to  conceive  of 
it  accordingly;  and  are  to  entertain  a  fear  concerning  it, 
not  as  certainly  hopeless,  but  as  uncertain.  And  as  yours 
is  really  a  doubtful  case,  'tis  a  most  important  one.  It 
concerns  vonr  souls,  and  your  eternal  well-being,  and  is 
not  therefore  to  be  neglected,  or  trifled  with.  You  do  not 
know  how  Qod  will  deal  with  you :  whether  he  will  again 
afford  you  such  help  as  he  hath  done,  or  whether  ever  he 
will  efilectualiy  move  your  heart  unto  conversion  and  sal- 
vation. You  therefore  are  to  work  out  your  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  because  (as  was  told  you)  he  works, 
but  of  his  own  good  pleasure.  Your  fear  should  not  ex- 
ceed this  state  of  your  case,  so  as  to  exclude  hope.  It  is 
of  unspeakable  concernment  to  you,  that  hope  do  mtermin- 
gle  with  your  fear.  That  wiU  do  much  to  mollify  and 
soften  yonr  hearts,  that  after  all  the  abuse  of  mercy,  and 
imposing  upon  the  patience  of  God,  your  neglects  and 
slights  of  a  bleeding  Saviour,  your  resisting  and  grieving 
the  SpiMt  of  erace,  he  may  yet,  once  for  all,  visit  your  for- 
lorn soul  with  his  vital  influence,  and  save  you  from  go- 
ine  down  to  perdition !  How  can  your  hearts  but  melt 
and  break  upon  this  apprehension !  And  it  is  not  a  ground- 
less one.  He  that  "  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but 
sinners  to  repentance,"  will  not  fail  to  treat  them  well, 
whom  he  sees  beginning  to  listen  to  his  call,  and  enter- 
taining the  thoughts  that  most  directly  tend  to  bring  them 
to  a  compliance  with  it.  Yonr  hope  insinuating  itself  and 
mingling  with  your  fear,  is  highly  grateful  to  the  God  of 
all  grace.  He  takes  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him,  and  in 
them  that  hope  in  his  mercy,  Psal.  cxlvii.,11. 

6.  But  see  to  it  also  that  your  fear  be  not  slight  and  mo- 
mentary, and  that  it  vanish  not,  while  as  yet  it  hath  so 
mat  a  work  to  do  in  you,  viz,  to  en^^a^  you  to  accept 
Qod's  own  terms  of  peace  and  leooncihation,  withall  yonr 


heart  and  soul.  It  is  of  continual  use,  even  not  only  in 
order  to  conversion,  but  to  the  converted  alsa  Can  yon 
think  those  mentioned  words  were  owken  to  none  such, 
Phil.  ii.  12, 13. 1  or  those,  Heb.  iv.  1.  Let  us  therefore 
fear,  lest  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering  into  his  rest, 
any  of  yon  should  seem  to  come  short,  Stc.  1  And  do  we 
not  find  a  holy  fear  is  to  contribute  all  slong  to  the  whole 
of  pr(»ressive  sanctifieationi  2  Cor.  vii.  1.  Having  there- 
fore these  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  our- 
selves fhnn  all  filthiness  of'^the  fiesh  and  spirit,  perfecting 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  that  by  it  he  preserves 
his  own,  that  they  never  depart  from  him,  Jer.  zxxii.  40. 
Much  more  do  you  need  it  in  your  present  case,  whole 
matters  are  yet  in  treaty  between  God  and  yon.  And  u 
it  should  not  exceed  the  true  apprehension  of  yonr  case, 
so  nor  should  it  come  short  of  it 

6.  You  should  therefore  in  order  Jiereto  aflgravate  to 
yourselves  the  just  causes  of  your  fear.  Why  are  yon 
afhud  yonr  day  should  be  over,  and  the  things  of  your 
peace  lie  for  ever  hid  from  your  eyes  1  Is  it  not  thai  yon 
have  sinned  against  much  light,  against  many  checks  of 
your  own  consciences,  against  many  very  senous  wam- 
mgs  and  exhortations,  many  earnest  importunate  beseech- 
ings  and  entreaties  you  have  had  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  many  motions  and  strivings  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
thereby  1  uti  your  thoughts  dwell  upon  these  things. 
Think  what  it  is  for  the  great  God,  the  Lord  of  glory,  to 
have  been  slighted  by  a  worm !  Doth  not  this  deserve  as  ill 
things  at  the  naods  of  God  as  you  can  fear  1  'Tis  fit  yon 
should  apprehend  what  your  desert  is,  though  periiaps 
mercy  maj  interpose  and  avert  the  deserved  dreadftil  event 
And  if  he  have  signified  his  displeasure  towards  yon  here- 
upon, by  desisting  for  the  present,  and  ceasing  to  strive 
with  you  as  he  hath  formerly  done ;  if  your  heart  be  grown 
more  cold,  and  dead,  and  hard,  than  sometime  it  was :  if 
you  have  been  left  so  as  to  fall  mto  nosser  sin;  'tis  highly 
reasonable  you  should  fear  being  finally  forsaken  of  the 
blessed  spirit  of  God,  and  greatly  fear  it,  but  with  an  awful 
fear,  that  may  awaken  you  most  earnestly  to  endeavour 
his  return  to  you,  not  with  a  despairingfear,  that  will  bind 
yon  Up  fh)m  any  further  endeavaur  for  your  soul  at  aU. 

Ana  if  upon  all  this  (by  death  or  otherwise}  sach  a  min- 
istry be  withdrawn  firom  you  as  God  did  work  by,  in  some 
degree,  upon  you,  and  you  find'  not  in  that  kind,  what  is 
so  suitable  to  your  state  and  case ;  take  heed  lest  yon  be 
stupid  under  such  a  stroke.  Think  what  it  imports  unio 
you,  if  God  have,  as  it  were,  said  cohceming  any  serrant 
of  his,  (as  Ezek.  iii.  26.)  I  will  make  his  tongue  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  his  month,  mat  he  shall  not  be  a  reprover  to 
you  any  more  t  Consider  that  God  may  by  this  be  mahinr 
way  that  "  wrath  may  come  upon  you  to  the  ntieimost,^ 
ana  never  let  you  have  opportunity  to  know  more  the 
things  of  yonr.  peace.  Perhaps  you  may  never  meet  with 
the  man  more,  that  shall  speak  so  accommodately  to  your 
condition,  that  shall  so  closely  pursue  you  throngh  au  the 
haimts,  and  subterfuges,  and  lurking-holes,  wherein  your 
euilty  convinced  sou  hath  been  wont  to  nide  itself,  and 
fslsely  seek  to  heal  its  own  wounds.  One  of  more  value 
may  he  less  apt,  possibly,  to  profit  you :  as  a  more  poUdied 
key  doth  not  therefore  alike  fit  every  lock.  And  thy  case 
may  be  such,  that  thou  shalt  never  hear  a  sermon  or  the 
voice  of  a  preacher  more. 

7.  And  now  in  this  case  recollect  yourselves,  what  sins 
you  have  been  formerly  convinced  of,  under  such  a  minis- 
tiT,  and  which  you  have  persisted  in  notwithstanding. 
Wei%  you  never  convinced  of  your  neprlecting  God,  and 
livine  as  without  him  in  the  world  ?  of  your  tow  esteem 
and  disregard  of  Christ  ?  of  your  worldliness,  your  mind- 
ing only  the  things  of  this  earth?  of  your  carnality,  pride. 
self-seeking,  voluptuousness,  your  having  been  lovers  of 
pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God  t  of  your  unprofitable- 
ness in  your  station?  wherein  you  oufht  to  have  lived 
more  conformably  to  Christian  rules  ana  precepts,  accord- 
ing to  the  relations  wherein  God  had  set  you  7  Were  yon 
never  convinced  how  very  faulty  governors  you  have  been, 
or  members  of  families?  parents  or  mssters,  chfldren  or 
servaiits,  &c.  1  What  will  this  come  to  at  last,  thai  con- 
victions have  hitherto  sipiified  and  served  for  nothing  bat 
increase  of  guilt? 

8.  Under  all  this  weight  nnd  load  of  gniIt,ooBsider  what 
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yoQ  have  to  do  for  yoar  souls  f  Bethink  jFoonelves ;  are 
you  to  sit  down  and  jield  youiMves  to  perish  1  Con- 
sider, man,  it  is  the  business  of  thy  soul,  ana  of  thine  eter- 
nal state,  that  is  now  before  thee.  Thou  hast  the  dreadful 
fianung  gulf  of  ererlasting  horror  and  misexr  in  view ;  hast 
thou  nothing  left  thee  to  do  but  to  throw  thyself  into  it  1 
Methinks  thou  shonldst  sooner  reconcile  thy  thoughts 
to  any  thing  than  that;  and  that,  if  any  thing  at  all  be  to 
be  done  for  thine  escape,  thou  snouldst  rather  set  thyself 
about  it  and  do  it  Thou  art  vet  alive,  not  yet  in  hell,  yet 
the  patience  of  Qod  spares  thee,  thou  hast  yet  time  to 
consider,  thou  hast  the  power  to  think  yet  left  thee,  Ad 
canst  thou  use  it  no  other  way  than  to  think  of  perishing  1 
Think  rather  how  not  to  perish.  Agreat  point  is  gained, 
if  thon  art  but  bronght  to  sav,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  1"  which  doth  imply  thou  dost  both  apprehend  the 
distressedness  (^thv  case,  and  art  willing  to  do  anv  thing 
that  is  to  be  done  for  thy  relief  And  ifthon  art  Drought 
to  this,  thy  circumstances  may  perhaps  be  such,  that  thon 
canst  only  put  this  question  to  tnyself,  and  art  onljr  thyself 
to  answer  it,  without  a  living,  present  cpide,  which  may 
therefore  make  such  a  help  as  this  needful  to  thee.  Pos- 
sibly some  irresistible  providence  may  have  so  cast  thy  lot, 
that  thou  art  only  now  to  be  thy  own  preacher ;  though  it 
sometime  was  otherwise  with  thee ;  and  things  were  said 
to  thee  most  suitable  to  the  condition  of  thy  soul,  which 
thon  wouldstnot  then  consider.  It  is  jet  pressed  upon 
thee  to  consider  now,  with  some  design  to  direct  thy 
thoughts,  that  they  run  not  into  useless  and  troublesome 
conftision  only.  And  your  subject  being  what  course  you 
are  now  to  take,  that  yon  may  escape  eternal  wrath  and 
ruin,  'tis  obvious  to  vou  to  apprehend  nothing  is  to  be 
done  against  or  witnont  God,  but  with  him,  and  by  him. 
Your  utmost  consideration  can  but  brinff  the  matter  to 
this  short  point,  that  whereas  you  have  highly  offended  the 
God  that  made  you,  incurred  his  wrath,  and  made  him 
your  enemy,  either  to  resist,  or  treat  and  supplicate.  That 
madness  wliich  would  let  you  intend  the  former,  is  not 
capable  of  consideration  at  all.  For.  if  jrou  consider,  will 
vou  contend  with  omnipotency,  or  fignt  with  an  all-devour- 
ing flame  '\  And  as  to  ike  latter ,  it  is  well  for  you,  that  it 
can  be  the  matter  of  your  consideration,  that  you  have  any 
encouragement  to  turn  your  thoughts  that  way./ Ton 
might  have  enemies  that,  being  provoked,  and  having  you 
in  their  power,  would  never  admit  of  a  treaty,  nor  r^rard 
your  supplications,  but  fall  upon  you  with  merciless  fury, 
and  leave  you  nothingto  think  of  but  perishing.  Here  it 
is  not  so  with  vou.  The  merciful  Grod  hath  graciously 
told  you,  ftiry  u  not  so  in  him,  but  that  (though  if  briars 
and  thorns  will  set  themselves  in  battle  against  him,  he 
will  easily  pass  through,  and  bum  them  up  together,  yet) 
if  any  wili  take  hold  of  his  strength,  that  they  may  make 
peace  with  him,  they  shall  make  peace  with  him,  Isa. 
xxvii.4, 5.  You  are  to  consider  there  is  danger  in  your 
case,  and  there  is  hope,  that  your  sin  is  not  so  little  as  to 
need  no  forgiveness,  nor  too  finreat  to  be  forgiven.  Where- 
fore, whose  case  soever  this  is,  since  you  may  be  forgiven, 
if  you  duly  apply  yourselves,  and  must  be  forgiven,  or  you 
are  undone^  my  further  advice  to  you  is,  and  you  may,  as 
to  this,  advise  yourself;  having  notning  else  left  you  to  do. 

9.  That  you  cast  yourselves  down  before  the  mercy- 
seat  of  Gkxl,  humble  yourselves  deeply  at  his  footstool, 
tarn  to  him  with  all  your  soul,  implore  iiis  mercy  through 
Christ,  make  a  solemn  covenant  with  him,  taking  him  to 
t>e  j;our  God.  and  devoting  yourself  to  him  to  be  his,  ac- 
cepting his  Slon  as  your  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  resigning 
your  soul  with  submission  and  trust  entirely  to  him^  to  be 
ruled  and  saved  by  him.  That  vou  are  to  do  this,  the 
case  is  plain,  and  even  speaks  itself;  how  you  are  to  do  it 
may  need  to  be  more  particularly  told  you. 

1.  Take  heed  that  what  you  do  in  this  be  not  the 
mere  effect  of  your  present  apprehended  distress,  but  of 
the  altered  judgment  and  inclination  of  your  mind  and 
heart.  The  uprehension  of  your  distressed  dangerous 
condition,  may  be  a  usefcd  means  and  inducement  to  en- 
gage yon  more  sieriously  to  listen  and  attend  to  the  pro- 
posals made  to  you  in  the  gospeL  But  if  upon  ril  this, 
It  should  be  the  sense  of  your  heart  that  you  would  rather 
live  still  as  without  God  m  the  world,  and  that  you  would 
never  come  to  any  soch  treaty  or  agreement  with  him,  if 


mere  necessity,  and  the  fear  of  perishing,  did  not  urge  yoa 
to  it,  you  are  still  but  where  you  were.  Therefore,  mough 
the  feared  danger  was  necessary  to  make  you  bethink 
yourself,  and  consider  what  Qod  propounds  to  yon ;  that 
consideration  ought  to  have  that  farther  effect  upon  you,  to 
convince  you  of  the  equity  and  desirableness  or  die  things 
themselves  which  he  propounds,  summarily,  of  your  be- 
taking  yourselves  to  him  as  your  soverei|[n  Lord^  and  su* 

Jreme  Good,  to  fear  and  love,  obey  and  enjoy  him,  m  Christ 
esus,  and  accordingly  ou^htto  incline  your  heart  thereto. 

9.  You  are  to  consider  m  your  entering  into  this  cove- 
nan^  with  God  in  Christ,  that  it  is  not  a  transaction  for  the 
present  only  you  are  about,  but  for  your  whole  life.  This 
C3od  is  to  be  your  God  for  ever  and  ever,  your  God  and 
your  guide  even  to  the  death.  Psal.  zlviu.  14.  You  are 
to  live  in  his  fear  and  love,  in  nis  service  and  communion, 
all  your  days,  and  must  understand  this  to  be  the  meaning 
and  tenor  of  me  covenant  which  you  make  with  him. 

9.  And  hence,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  your  whole 
transaction  in  this  matter  must  proceed  (Vom  a  new 
nature^aad  a  new  vital  principle  of  grace  and  holiness  in 
you.  What  you  do  herein  win  otherwise  neither  be  sin- 
cere nor  lasting.  You  can  never  embrace  religion  for  itself, 
without  this,  nor  continue  on  in  a  religious  course.  What 
you  do  only  ftom  a  temporary  pang  of  fear  upon  you,  is 
but  fh)m  a  land  of  force  that  is  for  the  present  upon  you, 
and  will  come  to  nothing,  as  soon  as  the  impression  of  that 
fear  wears  off.  The  rel^on  which  is  true  and  durable,  is 
not  from  a  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  love,  power,  and  a  sound 
mind,  3  Tim;  i.  7.  You  must  be  a  new  creature,  God's 
workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works— 
that  you  may  walk  in  them*  The  life  of  the  new  creature 
stands  in  love  to  God,  as  its  way  and  course  afterwards 
is  a  course  of  walking  with  God.  If  your  heart  be  not 
brought  to  love  God,  and  delight  in  him,  you  are  still  but 
dead  towards  God,  and  you  still  remain  alive  unto  sin,  as 
before.  Whereas,  if  von  ever  come  to  be  a  Christian  in- 
deed, you  must  be  able  truly  to  reckon  yourself  dead  to 
sin.  and  ab've  to  Gk)d  through  Jesus  Chnst,  Rom.  vi.  11. 
Whereupon  in  your  making  the  mentioned  coveiiant,  you 
must  yield  yourself  to  God,  as  one  that  is  alive  from  the 
dead,  as  'tis  ver.  13.  of  the  same  chapter.  A  new  nature 
and  life  in  you,  will  make  all  that  yon  do,  in  a  way  of  duty, 
(whether  immediatelv  towards  God  or  man,  tne  whole 
course  of  godliness,  righteousness,  and  sobriety,)  easy  and 
delightfhl  to  you.  And  because  it  is  evident  l)oth  fh>m 
many  plain  scriptures,  and  your  own  and  all  men's  erpe- 
riencie,  that  you  cannot  be,  yourselves,  the  authors  or  a 
new  life  and  nature,  you  must  therefore  ftirther,  in  entering 
into  this  C9venant. 

4.  Most  earnestly  cry  t6  God,  and  plead  with  him  for 
his  Spirit,  by  whom  the  vital  unitive  Dond  must  be  con- 
tracted between  God  and  Christ  and  your  souls.  So  this 
will  be  the  covenant  of  life  and  peace.  Lord !  how  gene- 
rally dovhe  Christians  of  our  age  deceive  themselves  with 
a  self-sprung  religion !  Divine  indeed  in  the  institution, 
but  merely  human,  in  respect  of  the  radication  and  exer- 
cise ;  in  which  respects  n&o  it  must  be  divine  or  nothing. 
What,  are  we  yet  to  learn  that  a  Divine  power  must  work 
and  form  our  religion  in  us,  as  well  as  Divine  authority 
direct  and  enjoin  it  1  Do  all  such  Scriptures  go  for 
nothing  that  tell  us,  |t  is  God  that  must  create  the  new 
heart,  and  renew  tibe  right  spirit  in  us ;  that  he  must  turn 
us,  if  ever  we  be  turned ;  that  we  can  never  come  to  Christ, 
except  the  Father  draw  us.  dbc.  1  Nor  is  there  any  cause  of 
discouragement  in  this,  if  you  consider  i^hat  hath  before 
been  said  in  this  discourse.  Ask  and  you  shall  receive, 
seek  and  you  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to 
youc  Your  heavenly  Father  will  give  his  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask,  more  readily  than  parents  do  bread  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  not  a  stone.  But  what  if  you  be  put  to  ask  often . 
and  wait  lonff,  this  doth  but  the  more  endear  the  gift,  ana 
show  the  high  value  of  it.  You  are  to  remember  how 
often  you  have  grieved,  resisted,  and  vexed  this  Spirit,  and 
that  you  have  made  God  wait  long  upon  you.  What  if 
the  absolute  sovereign  Lord  of  all  expect  your  attendance 

ri  him  1  He  waits  to  be  gracious—  and  blessed  are  they 
wait  for  him.  Renew  your  applications  to  hnn.  Lay 
from  time  to  time  that  covenant  before  you,  wliich  your- 
selves must  be  wrought  up  unto  a  full  entire  closure  with. 
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^d  try  (igain  fui4  again.  RememD«r  it  is  for  yoorli^,  fi 
yoar  sou),  for  yoor  all.  But  do  not  satisfy  yourself  witii 
only  sac)i  ijunt  motions  within  tbe^,  as  mur  pnly  be  the 
0fiects  of  thy  own  spirit,  of  thy  dark,  daU^lisOe^s,  singgishi 
dead,  hard  heart,  at  least  not  of  the  eificacious  regenerating 
influence  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Didst  thon  never  hear 
what  mighty  workings  there  have  been  in  others,  when 
Qod  hath  Men  transforming  and  rei^^wing  them;  and 
drawing  them  into  living  union  with  his  Son,  and  himself 
through  himi .  What  an  amazing  penetrating  light  hath 
Struck  into  their  hearts !  as  3  Cor.  iv.  6.  Such  as  when 
he  was  making  the  world,  enlightened  the  chaos.  Such 
as  hath  nukde  them  see  things  that  concerned  them  as  they 
truly  were,  and  with  their  own  proper  face,  (iod,  and 
Christ,  and  themselves,  sin  and  duty,  heaven  and  hell,  in 
(heir  own  true  appearances !  How  eflectually  they  have 
been  awakened !  now  the  terrors  of  ike  Almighty  have 
beset  and  seized  their  souls !  what  agonies  and  pangs 
thev  have  felt  in  themselves,  when  the  voice  of  God  hath 
said  to  them,  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  &om 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  givetheelifhtl  Eph.  v.  14. 
How  he  hath  brought  them  down  at, bis  feet,  thrown  them 
into  the  dust,  broken  them,  melted  them,  nUide  them  abase 
themselves,  loathe  and  abhor  themselves,  filled  them  with 
sorrow,  shame^  confusion,  and  with  indignation  towards 
their  own  guilty  souls,  habituated  them  to  a  severity 
against  themselves,  unto  the  most  sharp,  and  yet  most 
unforced  self-accusations,  self-judging,  and  self-condemnar 
tion ;  so  as  even  to  make  them  lay  claim  to  hell,  and 
confess  the  portion  of  devils  belonged  to  them,  as  their 
own  most  deserved  portion.  And  if  now  their  eyes  have 
t>een  directed  towards  a  Redeemer,  and  any  glimmering  of 
hope  hath  appeared  to  them;  if  now  they  are  taught  to 
nnderstand  (jM  sayinf  to  them,  Sinner,  art  thou  yet 
willing  to  be  reconciled,  and  accept  a  Saviour  1  O  the 
transport  into  which  it  puts  them  I  this  is  life  from  the 
dead!  What,  is  there  hope  for  such  a  lost  wretch  as  17 
How  tasteful  now  is  that  melting  invitation !  how  pleasant 
an  intimation  doth  it  carry  with  it  I  Come  unto  mue  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest, 
&c.  If  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  do  now  look  down 
fh)mthe  throne  of  glory,  and  say,  "What!  sinner,  wilt 
thou  despise  my  favour  and  pardon,  my  Son,  thymighty 
merciful  Redeemer,  my  grace  and  Spint^tiJlT— What  can 
be  the  return  of  the  poor  abashed  wretch,  oyeiawed  by 
the  glory  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  stung  with  compunction, 
overcome  with  the  intimation  of  kindness  ^d  lovel  I 
have  heard  of  thee,  O  Gk>d,  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  now 
mine  eye  seeth  thee ;  wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repei^t 
in  dust  and  ashes.  So  inwardly  is  the  truth  of  that  word 
now  felt,  That  thou  mayest  remember  and  be  confounded, 
and  never  open  thv  mouth  any  more  because  of  thv  shame, 
when  I  am  pacified  towards  thee,  for  aU  that  tnou  hast 
done,  saith  the  Lord  God,  Ezek.  xvi.  63.  But,  sinner, 
wilt  thou  make  a  covenant  with  me  and  my  Christ  1  wilt 
thou  take  me  for  thy  Grod,  and  hun  for  thy  tt^eemer  and 
Xiord  1  And  may  I,  Lord  1  yet,  may  n  0  admirable 
yrace !  wonderful  sparing  mercy  t  that  I  was  not  thrown 
into  hell  at  my  first  refusal  t  Yea,  Lord,  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul.  I  renounce  the  vanities  of  an  empty  cheating 
world,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  sin.  In  thy  favour  stands 
mj  life.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  theel  whom  on 
earth  do  I  desire  besides  theel  And  O,  thou  blessed 
Jesus,  thon  Prince  of  the  longs  of  the  earth,  who  hast 
loved  me,  and  washed  me  from  my  sins  in  thy  blood,  and 
whom  the  eternal  God  halSi  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour,  to  give  re]pentance  and  remission  of  sins,  I  fall 
before  thee,  my  Lord  and  my  God ;  there  willingly  ten- 
der my  homage  at  the  footstool  of  thy  throne.  I  tiSce  thee 
for  the  Lord  of  my  life.  I  absolutely  surrender  and  resign 
myself  to  thee.  Thy  love  constrains  me  henceforth  no 
more  to  live  to  mjrself,  but  to  thee  who  diedst  for  me,  and 
didst  rise  again.  And  I  subject  and  yield  myself  to  thy 
blessed  light  and  power,  O  Holy  Spirit  of  grace,  to  be 
more  and. more  Uluminaited,  sanctifiA,  and  prepared  for 
every  good  word  and  work  in  this  wqrld,  and  for  an  inhe- 
ritance among  them  that  are  sanctified  in  the  other.  Sin- 
ner, never  give  thy  soul  leave  to  be  at  vest  till  thou  find  it 
brought  to  some  such  transaction  with  God  (the  Father, 


Son,  wd  Spirit)  f|8thi§;  to  93  that  thon  canst  tm)^  aaj, 
and  (lovt  fe^  thy  heart  is  in  it.  Be  not  weary  or  impatient 
of  waiting  and  striving,  tiil  thou  canst  say,  this  is  now  the 
very  sense  of  thy  soul.  Such  things  have  been  done  in 
the  world;  (but  O  how  seldom  of  latter  days!)  so  God 
hatl^  wroQi^  with  men  to  save  them  firom  going  down  to 
the  pit,  M^g  ^ound  a  ransom  for  them.  And  why  may 
he  not  yet  be  expected  to  do  sol  He  h^th  smitten  rocks 
ere  now,  and  made  the  waters  gush  out;  nor  is  his  hand 
shortened  nor  his  ear  heavy.  Thy  danger  is  not.  sinner, 
that  he  will  be  inexorable,  but  lest  thou  sbouldst.  He 
wall  be  entreated,  if  thou  wouldst  be  prevailed  wit^  to 
entreat  his  favour  with  thy  whole  heart. 

And  that  thou  mayst,  and  not  throw  awav  thy  soul, 
and  so  great  a  hope,  throneh  mere  sloth,  and  loathness  to 
be  at  some  piains  for  thy  life ;  let  the  text,  which  hash  been 
thy  directory  about  the  things  that  belong  to  thy  peace, 
be  also  thy  moUvCf  as  it  gives  thee  to  b^old  the  Son  of 
God  weeping  over  such  as  would  not  know  those  thin^ 
Shall  not  the  Redeemer's  tears  move  theel  O  hafd  heart! 
Consider  what  these  tear^  import  tp  this  purpose. 

1.  They  signify  the  real  depth  and  greatness  of  the  mi- 
sery into  which  thou  art  falling.  They  drop  from  an  intel- 
lec^nal  and  most  comprehensive  eye,  that  sees  &r,  and 
pierces  deep  into  things,  hath  a  wide  and  lar|[e  prospect; 
takes  the  comfort  of  that  forlorn  state  into  which  nnreeon- 
cileable  sinners  are  hasteniuj^,  in  all  the  horpr  of  it.  The 
Son  of  God  did  not  weo)  vain  and  causeless  tears,  or  for 
a  light  matter ;. nor  did  he  for  himself  either  sjxojA  hii 
own,  or  desire  the  profusion  of  others'  tears.  Weep  not 
for  me^  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  &c.  He  knows  the 
value  of  aouls,  the  weight  of  guilt,  and  how  low  it  wiB 
press  and  sink  them;  the'severitr  of  God's  justice,  and 
the  iiower  of  his  anger,  and  what  the  fearful  effects  of  them 
will  be.  when  they  finally  fall.  If  thou  understandest  not 
these  things  thysdf,  beUeve  him  that  did,  at  least  belien 
his  tears. 

2.  They  signify  the  sincerity  of  his  love  and  pity,  the 
truth  and  tenderness  of  his  compassion.  Canst  thoa  think 
his  deceitfhl  tears  1  his,  who  never  knew  guile  1  was  this 
like  the  rest  of  his  course  1  And  remember  that  he  who 
shed  tears,  did,  from  the  same  fountain  of  love  and  mercy, 
shed  blood  toot  Wais  that  also  done  to  deceive  1  Thon 
makest  thyself  some  very  considerable  thing  indeed,  if 
thou  thinkest  the  Son  of  uod  counted  it  worth  his  while 
to  weep,  and  bleed,  and  die,  to  deceive  thee  into  a  fi&Ise 
esteem  of  him  and  his  love.  But  if  it  be  the  greatest 
madness  imaginable  tp  entertain  any  such  thought,  bat 
that  his  tears  were  sincere  and  inartificial,  the  natural 
senuine  expressions  of  undissembled  benignity  and  pity, 
tnou  art  then  to  consider  what  love  and  compassion  thon 
art  now  sinning  against;  what  bowels  thou  spamest:  and 
that  if  thon  perishest,  'tis  under  such  guilt  as  the  devils 
themselves  are  not  liable  to,  who  never  had  a  Redeemer 
bleeding  for  them,  nor,  that  we  ever  find,  weeping  over 
them. 

3.  They  show  the  remedilessness  of  thy  case,  if  thoa 
persist  in  impenitency  and  unbelief  till  the  things  of  thy 
peace  be  quite  hid  from  thine  eyes.  These  tears  will  then 
be  the  last  issues  of  (eVen  defeated)  love,  of  love  that  is 
firustrated  of  its  kind  design.  Thou  mayest  peroeivie  in 
these  tears  the  steady  unalterable  laws  of  Heaven,  the  in- 
flexibleness  of  the  Divine  justice,  that  holds  thee  in  ada- 
mantine bonds,  and  hath  sealed  thee  up,  if  thon  prove 
incurably  obstinate  and  impenitent,  imto  perdition;  so  that 
even  the  Redeemer  himself,  he  that  is  mighty  to  save,  can- 
not at  length  save  thee,  but  only  weep  over  thee,  drop 
tears  into  thy  flame,  which'  assuage  it  not;  but  (though 
they  have  another  design,  even  to  express  true  compassion) 
do  vet  unavoidably  heighten  and  increase  the  fervour  of  it, 
and  will  do  so  to  all  eternity.  He  even  ieUs  ihee,  sinner, 
"  Thou  hast  despised  my  blood,  thou  shalt  yet  have  nvy 
tears."  That  would  have  saved  thee,  these  do  only  lament 
thee  lost. 

But  the  tears  wept  over .  others,  as  lost  and  past  hope, 
why  should  they  not  yet  melt  thee,  while  as  yet  there  is 
hope  in  thy  case  1  If  tnou  be  efifectually  me]t€^  in  thy  very 
soul,  and  looking  to  him  whom  thou  hast  pierced,  do«t 
truly  mourn  over  him,  thou  mavst  a<9ure  throetf  the  proa- 
pect  his  weep^lg  eye  had  of  lost  8on)s,  diwL  not  ia&da 
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tbee.  His  waemag  over  thee  would  argue  thy  case  for- 
lors  and  hopeless:  thv  moamiiiff  over  him  will  make 
it  isafe  and  happy.  Tnat  it  may l)e  so,  consider  farther, 
that, 

4.  t*hey  signify  how  very  intent  he  is  to  save  sools,  and 
haw  gladfy  he  would  save  thine,  if  jret  thoa  wilt  a4!cept  of 
mercy  while  it  may  be  had.  For  if  he  weep  over  them 
that  will  not  be  saved,  from  the  same  love  that  is  the  spring 
of  thei9e  tears,  would  saving  mercies  proceed  to  those  that 


are  become  willing  to  receive  them.  And  that  love  Uiat 
wept  over  them  that  were  lost,  how  will  it  glory  in  them 
that  are  saved !  There  his  love  is  disappointed  and  vexed, 
crossed  in  its  gfacioos  intendment ;  but  here  having  com- 
passed it,  how  will  he  joy  over  thee  with  singing,  and  rest 
m  his  love  I  And  thou  also,  instead  of  beinj?  involved  in  a 
like  ruin  with  the  unreconciled  sinners  of  the  old  Jeru- 
salem, Shalt  be  enrolled  amon^  the  glorious  citizens  of  the 
new,  and  triumph  together  with  them  in  eternal  gloiy. 
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BscAT»B  some  thbigs,  not  fit  to  be  wholly  omitted,  were 
as  little  fit  to  ceme  into  the  body  of  a  practical  discourse, 
'twas  thought  requisite  to  subjom  here  the  foUowing  addi- 
tions, that  will  severally  have  reference  to  distinct  parts  of 
the  foregoing  discourse. 

As  to  what  was  said  of  the  unreasonableness  and  ill 
consequence  of  admitting  it— to  be  any  man^s  duty  to  be- 
lieve hiibself  utterly  rejected,  and  forsaken  of  God,  inas- 
mudi  as  it  would  make  that  his  duty  which  were  rraug- 
nant  to  his  felicity  t-^this  is  to  be  evinced  by  a  considera- 
tion, which  also,  even  apart  by  itself,  were  not  without  its 
own  mat  weight,  viz.  that  such  a  belief  were  inconsistent . 
with  his  former  stated  and  known  duty ;  it  were  therefore 
inconsistent  with  bis  felicity,  inasmuch  as  it  would  make 
that  duty  impossible  to  be  performed,  which  before,  was 
by  constitution  of  the  evangelical  law,  made  necessary  to 
it,  viz,  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  oar  liord 
Jesus  Ghnst.  The  hope  of  acceptance  is  so  cecc^ssaiy  to 
both  these,  that  the  belief  of  a  man's  being  finall  v  rejected,  or 
that  he  shall  never  be  accepted,  cannot  but  make  them  both 
impossible,  equally  impossible  as  if  he  were  actuallv  in 
heft,  as  much  impossible  to  him  as  to  the  devils  themselves. 
Nor  is  this  impossibility  merely  from  a  moral  impotency, 
or  that  obduration  of  heart  which  were  confessedly  vicious, 
and  his  great  sin,  but  from  the  natural  influence  of  that 
belief  ofhis  being  for  ever  rejected,  which  (n^n  the  men- 
tioned supposition)  were  his  duty.  Besides,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  known  dnty  of  a  sinner  under  the  Gospel^  to  turn 
to  God  through  Christ,  and  it  is  also  declared  in  the  same 
Gospel  (sufficiently  to  make  it  the  common  matter  of  faith 
to  €Thristians>  that  none  can  of  themselven  tarn  to  God, 
and  beHeve  m  his  Son,  without  the  help  of  special  efii- 
cacious  grace ;  it  must  hereupon  be  a  man's  duty  also  to 

Sray  for  that  grace  which  may  enable  him  hereto.  How 
eep  in  wickedness  was  Simon  Magus,  even  in  the  fall  of 
bitterness,  and  bond  of  iniquity,  when  yet 'Peter  calls  him 
to  repentance,  and  puts  him  upon  (graying  for  forgiveness ; 
(which  must  imply  also  his  praying  for  the  grace  to  re- 
pent ;)  but  how  can  a  man  pray  for  that,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  he  believes  shall  not  oe  given  him  1  yea,  and 
which  is  harder,  and  more  unaccountable,  how  can  he 
stand  obliged  in  duty,  to  pvray  for  that  which  at  the  same 
time,  he  stands  obliged  in  duty  to  believe  he  shall  not 
obtam  %  How  can  these  two  contrary  obligations  lie  upon 
a  man  at  the  same  time  1  or  is  he  to  look  upon  the  former 
as  ceased 't  should  he  reckon  the  Gospel  as  to  him  re- 
pealed 1  or  his  impenitency  and  infidelity,  even  when  they 
are  at  the  highest,  no  sinsi 

I  know  'tis  obvious  to  object,  as  to  all  this,  the  caae  of 
the  unpardonable  Uoaphemy  against  the  Holy  GHiost; 
which  will  be  supposed  to  he  stated  and  determined  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures;  and  being  so,  the  person  that  hath 
committed  it,  may  equally  be  thought  obliged  (by  a  mixed 
assent,  partly  of  fhith  to  what  is  written,  partly  of  self- 
knofwledge,  which  he  ought  to  have  of  his  own  acts  and 
state)  to  conclude  himself  guil^  of  it;  whereupon  all  the 
former  inoonveniance  and  difficulty  will  be  liable  to  be 
urged  as  above.  Bitt  even  as  to  tMs  also,  I  see  not  but  it 
may  fitly  enough  be  said,  that  though  the  general  natii^ 


of  that  sin  be  stated,  and  sufficient  determined  m  Mesi^ 
ye^  that  God  hath  not  left  it  determinable  in  kpwthed,  bv 
any  particular  person,  that  he  hath  committed  u.  For  aa* 
mit  that  it  generally  lies  in  impatina  to  the  devjl  those 
works  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  truth  of  Chnsti* 
anity  was  to  be  demonstrateo,  I  yet  see  not  how  any  man 
can  apply  this  to  his  own  particular  case,  so  as  justly  and 
certamly  to  conclude  himself  guilty  of  it.  I  take  it  for 
granted  none  will  ever  take  the  notion  of  blasphemy  in 
thai  strictness,  but  that  a  man  may  possibly  be  guil^  of 
this  sin  as  well  in  thought  as  by  speech.  I  also  doubt  not 
but  it  will  be  acknowlraged  on  all  htods,  that  prejadice 
and  malice  af^inst  Christianity  most  have  a  great  in^re- 
diency  into  this  sin ;  not  such  malice  as  whereby,  knowing 
iiXooe  the  true  religion,  a  man  hates  and  detests  it  as  siu£ 
(which  would  suppose  these  Pharisees,  whom  our  Saviour 
charges  with  it,  or  cautions  against  it,  to  have  been,  at  that 
time,  in  their  judgments  and  consciences,  Christian!,^  but 
such  malignity,  and  strong  pr«^dice,  as  darkens  and  ob- 
structs his  mmd,  that  he  judges  it  not  to  be  true,  against 
the  hiirhest  evidence  of  its  beinf.  It  will  also  be  acuiow- 
ledged  that  some  enmity  and  cUsafiection  to  true  religion 
is  common  to  all  men :  more  especially  in  their  unregen- 
eracy,  and  unconverted  state. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  some  person  or  other,  of  a 
very  unwarrantably  sceptical  genius,  had  opportunitv  to 
k^Dw  certainly  the  matter  of  fact,  touching  the  miraculous 
works  wrought  by  our  Saviour,  and  understood  withal 
scHuewhat  generally  of  the  doctrine  which  he  taught ;  and 
that  he  sets  himself  as  a  philosopher,  to  consider  the  case. 
Suppose  that,  partly  through  prqndice  against  the  holy 
design  of  Christiamty,  whereof  there  is  some  degree  in  all ; 
and  partly  through  shortness  of  discourse,  not  having  tho- 
roughly considered  the  matter;  he  thinks  it  possible  thai 
some  demon  or  other,  with  design,  under  a  specious  pre- 
tence, to  impose  upon  or  amuse  the  credulous  vulgar,  may 
have  done  all  those  strange  things;  supfKjse  his  judgment 
should  for  the  present  more  incline  this  way :  what  if, 
thinking  this  to  oe  the  case  in  the  instance  of  ApoUoniua 
Tyanaras,  he  hath  not  yet,  upon  a  slighter  view,  discerned 
enough  to  distinguish  them,  but  thinks  alike  of  both  cases : 
yea,  and  suppose  he  have  spoken  his  sentiments  to  some 
or-  other:  pSerhaps  upon  further  inquiry  and  search,  he 
might  see  cause  to  alter  his  judgment ;  and  now,  setting 
himself  to  inquire  more  narrowly,  he  perceives  the  unex- 
ceptionable excellent  scope  and  tendency  of  our  Saviour's 
doctrine  and  |>reoepts,  considers  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  his  life,  contemplates  fhrther  the  awful  greamess  of  his 
mighty  works ;  but  amidst  these  his  deliberations,  he  finds 
among  the  rest  of  Christian  constitutions  this  severe  one, 
MaU.  xii.  31,  39.  and  begins  to  fear  lest,  supposing  the 
truth  of  this  excellent  religion,  he  have  precluded  himself 
of  all  the  advtmtages  of  it  by  that  former  judgment  of  his. 
What  is  he  to  do  in  this  case  1  what  were  he  to  be  advised 
unto  t  What,  to  pass  judgment  upon  himself,  and  his  case, 
as  desperate 't  or  not  rather  to  humble  himself  before  the 
God  of  heaven,  ask  pardon  for  his  injurious  rash  judg- 
ment, and  supplicate  for  mercy,  and  for  further  illumina^ 
tioB,kithemy8t«ryofGod,of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ  1 
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Which  course,  that  it  may  have  a  blessed  issue  with  him, 
who  dare  venture  to  deny  or  doubt  1  And  what  have  we 
to  say  hereupon,  but  that  in  great  wisdom  and  mercy,  our 
Saviour  hath  only^  told  us  there  is  such  a  dn,  and  what  the 
general  nature  ol  it  is,  or  whereabouts  it  lies,  but  the  judg- 
ment of  particular  cases  wherein^  or  of  the  very  pitch  and 
degree  of  malignity  wherewith,  it  is  committed,  he  hath 
reserved  to  himself;  intending  further  to  strive  with  per- 
sons by  his  Spirit,  while  he  judges  them  yet  within  the 
reach  of  mercy,  or  withhold  it,  when  he  sees  any  to  have 
arrived  to  that  culminating  pitch  of  malignity,  and  ob- 
stinacy, wherein  he  shall  judge  this  sin  specially  to  con- 
sist? And  what  inconvenience  is  it  to  suppose  he  hath 
left  this  matter,  touching  the  degree,  humauly  undeter- 
minable t  The  knowledge  of  it  can  do  them  who'have  com- 
mitted it  no  good :  and  probably  they  have  by  it  so  blinded 
and  stupified  their  own  souls,  as  to  nave  made  themselves 
very  little  capable  of  apprehending  that  they  have  com- 
mitted it,  or  of  considermg  whether  they  have  or  no.  But 
they  are  sunk  into  a  deep  abyss  of  darlmess  and  death,  so 
as  that  such  knowledge  may  be  as  little  possible,  as  it  would 
be  useful  to  them.  AH  their  faculties  of  intellection,  con- 
sideration, and  self-reflection,  being  (as  to  any  such  exer- 
cise) bound  up  in  a  stupifyipg  dead  sleep. 

Ajid  to  what  purpose  should  they  have  a  rule  by  which 
to  determine  a  case,  who— 1.  Can  receive  no  benefit  by 
the  determinatioD,  and— 2.  Who  are  supposed  when  they 
use  it,  to  have  no  faculty  sufficiently  apt  to  make  this  s^ 
(but  true)  judgment  of  their  case  by  it  1  But  tor  them  who 
have  not  committed  it,  and  wl(o  are  consequently  yet  capar 
ble  of  benefit  by  what  should  be  made  known  about  it, 
there  is,  therefore,  enough  made  known  for  their  real  use 
and  benefit.    It  will, 

1.  Be  of  real  use  to  many  such,  to  know  their  danger  of 
running  into  it.  And  it  is  sufficient  to  that  purpose,  that 
they  are  plainly  told  wherein  the  general  nature  of  it  con- 
sists, or  whereabouts,  it  lies;  without  showing  them  the 
very  point  that  hath  certain  death  in  it  j  or  letting  them 
know  just  how  near  they  may  approach  it,  without  beiiig 
sure  to  perish,  when  there  is  danger  enough  in  every  step 
they  take  toward  it.  As  if  there  were  some  horrid  desert, 
into  any  part  whereof  no  man  hath  any  business  to  come, 
but  in  some  part  whereof  there  is  a  dreadful  gulf,  whence 
arises  a  contagious  ^alUus^  which,  if  he  come  within  the 
verge  of  it,  will  be  certainly  poisonous  and  mortal  to  him. 
What  need  is  there  that  any  man  should  know  just  how 
near  he  may  come,  without  being  sure  tor  die  for  iti 
He  is  concerned  to  keep  himself  at  a  cautious  awful  dis- 
tance. 

3.  It  may  be  of  great  use  to  others,  that  are  afiUctcd 
with  very  torturing  fears  lest  they  have  committed  it,  to 
know  that  they  have  not.  And  they  have  enough  also  to 
satisfy  them  in  the  case.  For  their  very  fear  itself,  with 
its  usual  concomitants  in  such  afflicted  minds,  is  an  argu* 
ment  to  them  that  they  have  not.  While  they  nnd  iii  them- 
selves any  value  of  Divine  favour, 'any  dread  of  his  wrath, 
any  disposition  to  consider  the  state  of  their  souls,  with 
any  thought  or  design  of  turning  to  God,  and  making  their 
peace ;  tSey  have  reason  to  conclude  God  hath  hitherto 
Kept  them  out  of  that  fearful  gulf;  and  is  yet  in  the  way, 
and  in  treaiy  with  them.  For  since  we  are  not  sufficient 
to  think  any  thing  (that  good  is)  of  ourselves,  it  is  much 
more  reasonable  to  ascribe  any  such  thought  or  agitation 
of  spirit  that  have  this  design  to  him,  than  to  ourselves, 
and  to  accotmt  that  be  is  yet  at  work  with  us,  (at  least  in 
the  way  of  common  grace,)  though  when  our  thoughts 
drive  towards  a  conclusion  against  ourselves,  that  we 
have  committed  that  sin,  and  towards  despair  thereupon, 
we  are  to  apprehend  a  mixture  of  temptation  in  them, 
which  we  are  concerned  earnestly  to  watch  and  pray 
affainst.  And  yet  even  such  temptation  is  an  argument 
or  such  a  one's  not  having  conoimitted  that  sin.  For  such 
as  the  devil  may  apprehend  more  likely  to  have  committed 
it,  (and  'tis  not  to  ne  thought  he  can  be  sure  who  have,)  he 
will  be  less  apt  to*  trouble  with  such  thoughts,  not  know- 
ing what  the  issue  of  that  unquietness  may  prove,  and  ap- 
prehending it  may  occasion  their  escaping  quite  out  of  his 
snare.  And  I  do  conceive  this  to  be  a  safer  method,  of« 
satisfying  -such  as  are  perplexed  with  this  fear  in  our  days,  ] 
'ban  to  ot  positive  in  stating  that  sin  so,  or  limiting  it  to  | 


such  circumstances,  as  shall  make  it  impossible  to  be  com- 
mitted in  this  age  of  the  world.  For  let  it  be  seriously 
considered,  whether  it  be  altogether  an  unsnpposable  thing, 
that,  with  some  in  our  days,  there  may  be  an  equivalency, 
in  point  of  light  and  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Cnristianity, 
unto  what  these  Jews  had,  whom  our  Saviour  warns  of 
the  danger  of  this  sin,  at  that  time  when  he  so  warned 
them ;  his  warning  and  cautioning  them  about  it,  implies 
that  he  judged  them  at  least  in  a  possibility,  at  that  time, 
of  incurring  the  guilt  of  it:  if  the  text  Matt.  zii.  do  qot 
also  imply  that  he  reckoned  tliem,  then,  actually  to  have 
committed  it.  For  it  is  said,  ver.  25.  he  knew  their  thoughts, 
t.  e.  considered  the  temper  of  their  minds,  and  thereupon 
said  to^them  what  follows  concerning  it.  Let  us  con- 
sider wnerein  their  adyant^  towards  their  beiDg  ascer- 
tained of  the  truth  of  die  Christian  religion,  was  greater 
than  we  now  can  have.  It  was  chiefly  in  this  respect  great- 
er, that  they  had  a  nearer  and  more  immediate  utov- 
ledgte  of  the  matter  of  fact,  wherein  that  evidence  which 
our  Saviour  refers  to  did  consist.  A  more  inamediate  way 
of  knowing  it  they  had ;  the  most  immediate  the  persons 
whom  he  warns  (or  chawes)  seem  not  to  have  had :  for 
those  Pharisees,  it  is  said,  heard  of  the  cure  of  the  demo- 
niac, not  that  they  saw  it.  They  took  it  upon  the  (no 
doubt  sufficiently  credible)  report  of  others,  ^ow  let  it  be 
further  considered,  what  we  have  to  balance  this  oae 
single  advantage.  We  have,  to  intelligent  considerisg 
persons,  rationally  sufficient  evidence  of  the  same  matter 
of  fact.  But  how  great  thin^,  that  have  since  followed, 
have  we  the  sufficiently  certam  knowledge  of  besides,  be- 
yond what  they  had  in  view,  at  that  time.  As  the  won- 
derful death  of  our  Lord,  exactly  according  to  predictkn, 
in  many  respects,  together  with  all  the  unforetold  amariag 
circumstances  that  attended  it !  His  more  wonderliil  re- 
surrection, upon  which  so  ^eat  a  stress  is  laid  for  demoB- 
strating  the  truth  of  th^  rehnon  he  taught:  the  destroctioB 
of  Jerusalem,  as  he  foretold,  and  the  shattered  condiiioa 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  was  also  foretold,  ever  since:  the 
strange  success  of  the  Gospel  in  the  first,  and  some  folk)v- 
in^:  ages,  by  so  unlikely  means,  against  the  greatest  ctppo- 
aition  imaginable,  both  of  Jews  and  pa^^ans.  Kot  to  insist 
on  the  aposiacy  foretold,  in  the  Christian  church,  wiih 
many  more  things  that  might  be  mentioned.  Let  ii  be 
considered  whether  the  want  of  so  inomediate  way  of 
knowing  some  of  these  things  be  not  abundantly  compen- 
sated by  the  greamessof  the  other  things  that  are  however 
sufficiently  known:  And  if  such  as  have  wit.  and  leisure 
to  consider  these*things  in  our  days,  are  often  pressed  to 
consider  them,  have  tnem  frequently  representea,  and  laid 
before  their  eyes,  if  such,  I  say,  have  in  view  as  great 
evidence,  upon  the  whole,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  ai 
these  Pharisees  had ;  it  is  then  further  to  be  considered, 
whether  it  be  not  possible  that  some  such  may  equal  the 
Jewish  malice  against  the  holy  design  of  our  religioo. 
To  which  I  only  ^ay,  the  Lord  grant  that  none  may.  Bat 
if  there  be  really  cause  to  apprehend  such  a  danger,  some 
other  way  should  be  thought  of  to  cure  the  trouble  of  sane 
than  by  the  danger  and  (too  probable)  ruin  of  others^ 
However,  none  should  themselves  make  their  own  case 
incurable,  by  concluding  that  they  have  sinned  that  sia, 
or  by  believing  they  are,  otherwise  forsaken  and  reje^ed 
of  God ;  so  as  that  he  will  never  more  assist  their  en- 
deavour to  repent,  and  turn  to  him  through  the  Medi- 
ator. 

If  it  be  inquired  here,  since,  as  hath  been  shown,  some 
may  be  quite  forsaken  of  Gk>d,  while  yet  they  live  in  the 
world;  ou^t  such  to  believe  then  they  are  not  forsaken, 
and  so  beheve  an  untruth  that  they  may  make  it  true,  or 
try  if  they  can  better  their  condition  by  iti  I  answer,  nor 
that  neither.  For  that  God  will  Airther  assist  an  ohstinaie 
sinner,  that  hath  long  resisted  his  Spirit,  and  despised  his 
mercy,  is  no  matter  of  promise  to  him,  and  so  no  matter  of 
faith.  When  he  doth  conquer,  at  length,  any  such,  'lis 
of  mere  unpromised  favour ;  (as  was  also  shown  ;)  where^ 
of  therefore  he  gives  others  no  ground  to  despair ;  and  for 
which  they  are  deeply  concerned,  with  great  earnestness, 
to  supplicate.  But  if  it  be  said,  how  can  theyprav  lor 
that  wnereof  they  have  no  promise  1  and  can  have  no  faith, 
since  what  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,  Rom.  xiv.  33.  I  answer, 
that  passage  of  Scripture  would,  in  this  case  be  much  aaE»> 
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applied.  It  speaks  not  of  faith  conceniiDg  the  certain^  of 
any  event  to  be  expected,  bat  the  lawfulness  of  a  wofk  to 
be  done,  and  of  doubting,  not  concerning  the  event,  but 
my  own  act.  Can  any  man  in  his  wits  doubt  concerning 
his  own  act  in  this  case  %  whether  it  be  better  to  prajr  for 
the  grace  of  God  to  save  him,  than  slight  it  and  perish^ 
Nor  are  they  without  very  encouraging  promises  concern- 
ing the  event,  that  God  will  be  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him,  Heb.  xi.  6.  And  that  whosoever  shall 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,  Rom.  x.  13. 
which  promises  'tis  true  the  context  of  both  shows,  do  speak 
of  believing  praj^er.  They  are  to  faith,  not  of  it,  ana  im- 
port, that  God  will  reward  and  save  the  believer:  not  that 
ne  will  ffive  fidth  to  the  obstinate,  contemptuous  unbe- 
liever. If  he  do  this,  'tis  (as  was  said)  of  unpromised 
bounty.  But  though  they  are  not  promises  to  give  faith, 
they  snould  induce  it;  and  incline  sinners  to  cast  them- 
selves down  before  the  throne  of  so  eracious  a  Gkxl,  and 
seek  grace  to  help  them  in  their  need,  in  confidence  that 
he  wfil  never  reject  penitent  believing  prayer.  They,  in- 
deed, that  for  their  ibrmer  wilful  siimmg  are  utterly  for- 
saken of  Qod,  will  not  thus  apply  themselves ;  but  oar 
Question  is  not  what  they  will  do,  but  what  they  should, 
tecause  they  would  not,  therefore  they  were  forsaken,  and 
because  they  yet  will  not,  they  are  still  and  finally  for- 
saken. Their  refusal  proceeds  not  from  an^  discourage- 
ment God  hath  given  them,  but  fVom  the  malignity  of  their 
own  hearts.  Qod  hath  not  repealed  his  G<^pel  towards 
them.  The  connexion  continues  firm  between  the  precep- 
tive and  promissory  parts  of  it.  Their  infidelitj  is  not  be- 
come their  dut]r,  but  remeuns  their  heinous  sui,  and  the 
more  deeply  heinous  by  how  much  their  own  malignity 
holds  them  more  strongly  in  it. 

Unto  what  also  is  discoursed  concerning  anger  and 
grief,  (or  other  passions,)  ascribed  to  God,  it  will  not  be 
unfit  here  to  add,  that  unless  they  be  allowed  to  signify 
real  aversion  of  will,  no  account  is  to  be  given  what  re- 
ality in  him  they  can  signify  at  all.  For  to  say  (what 
some  do  seem  to  satisfy  themselves  with)  that  they  are'to 
be  understood  secundum  effeetum^  kiot  secundum  affeet/umj 
though  true  as  to  the  negative  part,  is,  as  to  the  affirmar 
tive,  very  defective  and  short ;  for  the  effects  of  anger  and 
grief,  upon  which  those  names  are  put,  when  spoken  of 
Gkxl,  are  not  themselves  in  him,  but  in  us.  Bat  we  are 
still  at  a  loss  what  they  siniify  in  him.  Such  effects  must 
have  some  cause.  And  ix  they' be  effects  which  ne  works, 
they  must  have  some  cause  in  himself  that  is  before  them, 
and  productive  of  them.  This  account  leaves  us  to  seek 
what  that  cause  is,  that  is  signified  by  these  names.  That 
it  cannot  be  any  passion,  as  the  same  names  are  wont  to 
signify  with  us,  is  out  of  question.  Nor  indeed  do  those 
names  primarily,  and  most  properly,  signify  passion  in 
ourselves.  The  passion  is  consequently  only  by  reason  of 
that  inferior  nature  in  us,  which  is  susceptible  of  it.  But 
the  aversion  of  our  mind  and  will  is  before  it,  and,  in  an- 
other subject,  very  separable  from  it,  and  possible  to  be 
without  it.  In  the  blesse^  Gk>d  we  cannot  understand  any 
thing  less  is  signified  than  real  di5]f>licency,  at  the  thin^ 
whereat  he  is  said  to  be  angry  or  grieved. 

Our  shallow  reason  ftadeed  is  apt  to  suggest  in  these 
matters.  Why  is  not  that  prevented  that  is  so  displeasing! 
And  it  would  be  said  with  equal  reasoA  in  reference  to  all 
sin  nermitted  to  be  in  the  world,  Why  was  it  no!  prevented  i 
And  what  is  to  be  said  to  this  1  Shall  it  be  said  that  sin 
doth  not  displease  Qod'i  that  he  hath  no  will  against 
sin  1  It  is  not  repugnant  to  his  willl  Yes ;  it  is  to  his  re- 
vealed will,  to  his  law.  But  is  that  an  antrue  revelation  1 
His  law  is  not  his  will  itself,  but  the  signvm^  the  discovery 
of  his  will.  Now,  is  it  an  insignificant  sign  1  a  sign  that 
signifies  nothing  1  or  to  which  there  belong  no  correspon- 
dent siffnificalum  ?  nothing  that  is  signified  by  it  7  Is  that 
which  18  signified  (for  sure  no  one  will  say  it  signifies  no- 
thing) his  real  will,  yea  or  no  1  who  can  deny  it1  That 
will,  then,  (and  a  most  calm,,  sedate,  impassionate  will  it 
must  be  understood  to  be,)  sin,  and  consequently  the  con- 
sequent miseries  of  his  creatures,  are  repugnant  unto. 
And  what  will  is  that  1  *Tis  not  a  peremptory  will  con- 
cerning the  event,  for  the  event  falls  out  otherwise ;  which 
were,  upon  that  supposition,  impossible;  for  who  hath  re- 
sistea  his  will  1  as  was  truly  intimated  by  the  personated 


qoestionist,  (Rom.  ix.  19.)  but  impertinently,  when  God's 
will  of  another  (not  a  contrary)  kind,  t.  e.  concerning  an- 
other object,  was  in  the  same  breath  referred  unto.  Why 
doth  he  yet  find  fault  1  'Tis  not  the  will  of  the  event  that 
is  the  measure  of  faultiness;  for  then  there  could  not  have 
been  sin  in  the  world,  nor  consequently  misery,  which 
only,  by  the  Creator's  pleasure,  stands  connected  with  it. 
For  nothing  could  fall  out  against  that  irresistible  will. 
The  objector  then  destroys  his  own  objection,  so  absurdly, 
and  so  manifestly,-  as  not  to  deserve  any  other  reply  than 
that  which  he  meets  with.  Nay,  but  who  art  thou,  O  maq, 
that  repliest  a^inst  Gkxl  ? 

And  what  is  the  other  object  about  which  the  Divine 
will  is  also  conversant  1  Matter  of  duty,  and  what  stands 
in  connexion  with  it,  not  abstractly  and  separately,  but  as 
it  is  so  connected,  oiir  felicity.  This  is  objectively  another 
will,  as  we  justly  distinguish  Divine  acts,  that  respect  the 
creature,  by  their  indifferent  objects.  Aranst  this  will 
falls  out  all  the  sin  and  misery  in  the  world. 

All  this  seems  plain  and  clear,  but  is  not  enoueh.  For 
it  may  be  farther  said.  When  God  wiUs  this  or  that  to  be 
my  duty,  doth  he  not  will  this  event,  viz.  my  doing  it  ? 
otherwise  wherein  is  his  will  withstood,  or  not  fulfilled,  in 
my  not  doing  it  7  He  willed  this  to  be  my  duty,  and  it  is 
so.  I  do  not  nor  can  hinder  it  from  being  so,  yet  I  do  it 
not,  and  that  he  willed  not.  If  all  that  his  will  meant  was 
that  this  should  be  my  duty,  but  my  doing  it  was  not  in- 
tended ;  his  will  is  entirely  accomplished,  it  hath  its  full 
effect,  4n  that  such  thin^  are  constituted,  and  do  remain 
my  duly,  upon  his  signification  of  this  his  will,  my  not 
doing  it  not  being  within  the  compass  of  the  object,  or  the 
thing  willed. 

If  it  be  said,  he  willed  my  doing  it,  t.  e.  that  I  should  do 
it,  not  that  I  shall,  the  same  answer  will  recur,  viz.  that 
his  will  hath  still  its  full  effect,  this  effect  still  remaining, 
that  I  should  do  it,  but  that  I  shall  he  willed  not. 

It  may  be  said,  I  do  plainly  go  against  his  will  however ; 
for  his  will  was  that  1  should  do  so,  or  so,  and  I  do  not 
what  he  willed  I  should.  'Tis  true,  I  go  herein  against  his 
wfll,  if  he  willed  not  only  my  obligation,  but  my  action,  ac- 
cording to  it.  ^d  indeed  it  seems  altogether  unrear 
sonable,  and  unintelligible,  that  he  should  will  to  oblige 
me  to  that,  which  he  doth  not  will  me  to  do. 

Therefore  it  seems  out  of  question,  that  the  holy  God 
doth  constantly  and  perpetually,  in  a  true  sense,  will  uni- 
versal obedience,  and  the  consequent  felicity  of  all  his 
creatures  capable  thereof;  i.  e,  he  doth  will  it  with  simple 
complacency,  as  what  were  highly  grateful  to  him,  simply 
considered  by  itself.  Who  can  doubt,  but  that  purity, 
holiness,  blessedness,  wheresoever  they  were  to  be  behela 
among  his  creatures,  would  be  a  pleasing  and  delightfhl 
spectacle  to  him,  being  most  agreeable  to  the  perfect  ex- 
cellency, purity,  and  benignity  of  his  own  nature,  and  that 
their  deformity  and  misery  must  be  consequently  unpleas- 
ing  7  But  he  doth  not  emcacionslv  will  every  thing  that 
he  truly  wills.  He  never  willed  the  obedience  of  all  his 
intelligent  creatures  so,  as  effectually  to  make  them  all 
obey,  nor  their  happiness,  so  as  to  make  them  all  be 
happy,  as  the  event  shows.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
than  that  he  did  not  so  will  these  thmgs ;  for  then  nothing 
could  have  fallen  out  to  the  contrary,  as  we  see  much  hath. 
Nor  ut  it  at  all  unworthy  the  love  and  goodness  of  his  na- 
ture not  so  to  have  willed,  with  that  effective  will,  the 
universal  fhlness,  sinlessness,  and  felicity  of  all  his  intel- 
ligent creatures.  The  Divifie  nature  comprehends  all  ex- 
cellencies in  itself,  and  is  not  to  be  limited  to  that  one  only 
of  benignity,  or  an  aptness  to  acts  of  beneficence.  For 
then  it  Were  not  infinite,  not  absolutely  perfect,  and  so 
not  divine.  All  the  acts  of  his  will  must  oe  consequently 
conform  and  agreeable  to  the  most  perfect  wisdom.  He 
doth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will.  He 
wills,  'tis  true,  the  rectitude  of  our  actions,  and  what 
would  be  consequent  thereto,  but  he  first,  and  more  prin- 
cipally, wills  the  rectitude  of  his  own.  And  not  only  not 
to  do  an  unrighteous,  but  not  an  inept,  or  unfit  thing.  We 
find  he  did  not  think  it  fit  efficaciously  to  provide  concern- 
ing all  men,  that  they  should  be  made  obedient  and  happy, 
as  he  hath  concerning  some.  That  in  the  general  he 
makes  a  difference,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  wisdom,  i.  e. 
his  wisdom  hath  in  the  general  made  this  determinaticm, 
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not  to  deal  with  all  Ulike,  and  so  we  flnd  it  ascribed  to  his 
wisdom  that  he  doth  xnaka  a  difference :  and  in  what  a 
transport  is  the  holy  apostle  in  the  contemplation  and  cele- 
bration of  it  upon  this  account  I  Rom.  zi.  33.  0  the  depth 
of  the  rlehes  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God ! 
how  unsearchable  are  his  judnnents,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out  I  But  now  when,  m  particular,  he  comes  to 
f  make  this  difference  between  one  person  and  another, 
there  being  no  reason  in  the  object  to  determine  him  this 
way,  more  than  that,  his  designmg  some  for  the  objects  of 
special  favour,  and  waving  others,  (as  to  such  special 
favour,)  when  all  were  in  themselves  alike ;  in  that  case 
wisdom  hath  not  so  proper  an  exercise,  but  it  is  the  work 
of  free,  unobliged  sovereignty  here  to  make  the  choice. 
Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children,  by 


Jesus  Christ,  to  hims^,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
his  will,  Ephes.  i.  5. 

Yet  in  the  mean  time,  while  Qod  doth  not  efficackndy 
will  all  men^  obedience  introductive  of  their  happiness, 
dolh  it  follow  he  wills  it  not  really  at  alii  To  say  he  wills 
it  efflcaciouslv,  were  to  contradict  experience,  and  his  word ; 
to  sav  he  wills  it  not  really,  were  equally  to  contradiet  hit 
wora.  He  doth  will  it,  but  not  primarily,  and  as  the  more 
principal  object  of  his  will,  so  as  toeffect  it  notwithstanding 
whatsoever  un^tnett  he  apprehends  in  it,vtir.  that  hesoever- 
power  all,  as  to  make  them  obedient  and  happy.  He  reatty 
wills  it,  but  hath  greater  reasons  than  this  or  that  man'ssal- 
vation,  why  he  effects  it  not.  And  this  argues  no  imperfec- 
tion in  the  Divine  will,  but  the  perfection  of  it,  that  he  wills 
things  agreeably  to  Uie  reaacmablenessand  fitMsa  of  tben. 
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Tb»  title  nobodjr  can  think  is  meant  to  condemn  all  contention  about  matters  of  xeligion  as  carnal ;  bat  since  there 
is  too  much  which  is  apparently  so,  it  only  signifies'  it  to  be  the  design  of  the  following  discourse  to  show  whatccon- 
tention  that  is,  and  when,  or  in  what  case,  though  it  hath  religion  ibr  its  object,  it  may  not  have  it  for  its  principle,  but 
that  rery  frequently,  the  lust  of  the  flesh  hides  itself  under  that  specious  name.  And  to  show  wherein,  wnile  it  affects 
to  hide,  yet  unawares  it  discovers  itself,  in  the  management  of  anairs  of  that  sacred  kind.  Thus  it  often  really  is; 
and  then  is  that  noble  cause  as  ienobl^  serred,  as  when  (according  to  that  *  lather's  observation)  a  man  proves  to  be 
unfaithful  even  for  the  faith,  and  sacrilegious  for  religion. 

When  in  one  place  (Jude  3.^  Christians  are  exhorted  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith ;  and  in  another  (3  Tim.  ii. 
S4.)  we  are  told  the  servant  or  the  Lord  must  not  strive ;  'tis^lain  there  is  a  contention  for  religion,  which  is  a  duty, 
and  there  is  a  contention  even  concerning  religion  too,  which  is  a  sin.  And  that  sin  the  apostle,  in  Uiis  context,  out  of 
which  our  discourse  arisies,  doth  deservedly  expose  by  the  name  of  flesh,  and  of  the  lust,  or  of  the  works  thereof: 
such  as  wrath,  variance,  envy,  hatred,  &c.  Wnence  it  is  easy  to  collect  in  what  sense  it  is  said  in  the  menticmea 
place,  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  viz.  as  that  striving  excludes  the  ffentleness,  the  aptness  to  instruct,  and 
the  patience,  which  are  in  the  same  place  enjoined,  where  that  strinng  is  forbidden.  And  from  thence  it  is  equally 
easy  to  collect  too,  in  what  sense  we  ouffht  to  contend  for  the  faith  earnestly,  i.  e.  with  all  that  earnestness  which  will 
consist  with  these,  not  with  such  as  excludes  them :  as  earnestly  asyou  will,  but  with  a  sedate  mind,  full  of  charity, 
candour,  kindness,  and  benignity  towards  them  we  strive  with.  We  ought,  we  see,  (in  the  mentioned  place,)  to  be 
patient  towards  all  men.    Towards  fellow-Christians  there  should  certainly  be  a  more  peculiar  brotherly  kindness. 

The  difference  is  very  great,  and  most  discernible  in  the  effects,  between  the  church'is  contention  agamst  enemies 
without  it,  and  contentions  within  itself.  The  former  unite  it  the  more,  increase  its  strength  and  vigour.  T^he  latter 
divide  and  enfeeble  it.  As  to  thoee  of  this  latter  kind,  nothing  is  more  evident,  or  deserves  to  be  more  considered, 
than  that  as  the  Christian  church  hath  grown  more  carnal,  it  hath  grown  more  contentious,  and  as  more  contentious, 
still  more  nnd  more  carnal.  The  savour  bath  been  lost  of  the  great  things  of  the  Gosnel,  which  have  less  matter  in 
them  of  dispute  or  doubt,  but  which  only  did  afford  proper  nutriment  to  the  life  of  godliness;  and  it  hath  diverted  to 
lesser  things,  (or  invented  such  as  were,  otherwise,  none  at  all,)  about  which  the  contentious,  disputative  genius  might 
eniploy,  and  wherewith  it  might  entertain,  feed,  and  satiate  itself 

Thereby  hath  it  grown  strong  and  vigorous,  and  acquired  the  power  to  transform  the  church  from  a  spiritual  soci- 
ety, enlivened,  acted,  and  governed  by  the  l^pirit  of  Christ,  into  a  mere  carnal  tljing,  like  the  rest  of  Uie  world.  Car- 
nality hath  become,  and  long  been  in  it,  a  governing  principle,  and  hath  torn  it  into  God  knows  how  Aany  fragments 
and  parties ;  each  of  which  will  now  be  the  church,  enclose  itself  within  its  own  peculiar  limits,  exclusive  of  all  the 
rest,  claim  and  appropriate  to  itself  the  riehts  and  privileges  which  belong  to  the  Christian  .church  in  common,  vea, 
and  even  Christ  nimself.  as  if*  he  were  to  be  so  enclosed  or  confined :  and  hence  it  is  said,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  tnere 
he  is,  till  he  is  scarce  to  be  found  any  where ;  but  as,  through  merciful  indulgence,  overlooking  our  sinfrd  follies,  he 
is  pleased  to  afford  some  tokens  of  his  presence  both  here  and  there.  Yet  also  how  manifest  are  the  tokens  of  his 
displeasure  and  retirement !  And  how  few  will  apprehend  and  consider  the  true  cause  I  I  will  now  adventure  to 
ofier  these  things  to  serious  consideration. 

1.  Whether  for  any  party  of  Christians  to  make  unto  it<ielf  other  limits  of  communion  than  Christ  hath  made,  and 
hedge  up  itself  within  those  limits,  excluding  those  whom  Christ  would  tidmit,  and  admitting  those  whom  he  would 
exclude,  be  not  in  itself  a  real  stn  1  When  I  say  make  to  itself ^  this  more  pectlliarly  concerns  those  who  form  their 
awn  communions,  having  nothing  herein  imposed  upon  them  by  civil  authority.  Let  others  censure  themselves  as 
they  see  cause.  They  have  a  holy  table  among  them,  the  sjrmbol  of  their  commimion  with  one  another  in  the  Lord. 
I  -would  ask,  *'  Whose  is  this  table  1  Is  it  the  table  of  this  or  that  man,  or  party  of  men  1  or  is  it  the  Lord's  table  1" 
Then  certainly  it  ought  to  be  free  to  his  guests,  and  appropriate  to  them.  And  who  should  dare  to  invite  others,  or 
Ibrbid  these  1 
9.  If  it  be  a  sin,  is  it  not  a.  heinous  one  1  This  will  best  be  imderstood  by  considering  what  his  limits  are.  Nothing 
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seems  plainer  than  that  it  was  his  mind,  Christianity  itself  should  measure  the  communion  of  Christians,  as  such; 
Tisible  Christianity  their  risible  communion.  It  will  here  then  be  inquired  (as  in  all  reason  it  should)  what  Christi- 
anity is.  And  if  it  be,  erery  one  will  imderstand  the  inquiry  concerning  that,  as  they  would  concerning  any  thing 
else,  what  is  its  essence  7  or  what  are  its  essentials,  or  wherein  doth  it  consist  1  r^ot  what  are  all  the  sevenil  accidents 
it  may  admit  of  1  as  you  would  do,  if  it  were  inquired.  What  is  humanity  1  Now  here  it  will  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged that  Christianity  Tas  all  things  else  that  are  of  moral  consideration)  must  be  estimated  more  principally  by  iis 
end,  and  that  its  final  reference  is  not  to  this  world,  but  to  the  world  to  come,  and  to  a  happy  state  there.  And  that, 
considering  the  miserable  state  wherein  it  finds  the  souls  of  men  here,  and  the  greater  miseiy  they  are  hereafter  liable 
to,  it  must  design  their  present  recovery,  and  finally,  their  eternal  salvation. 

That  in  order  hereto  it  must  propound  to  men  some  things  necessary  to  be  believed,  some  things  necessary  to  be 
done.  And  that  both  must  intend  the  making  of  them  good  in  order  to  the  making  them  happy,  or  the  saving  of 
them  from  eternal  misery.  That  both  are  sufficiently  propounded  by  the  kind  and  great  Author  of  this  constitution, 
Christ  himself,  in  his  word  or  GK)spel.  That  this  Gospel,  besides  many  incidental  things,  expressly  represents  some 
things  as  of  absolute  necessity  to  salvation,  by  which  are  settled  the  very  terms  of  life  and  death,  unto  sinners :  and 
as  a  principal,  most  comprehensive,  and  most  fundamental  thing  to  all  the  rest,  requires  men's  resigning  amd  sob- 
iecting  themselves  unto  him ;  or  putting  themselves  by  solenon  covenant  into  his  hands,  or  under  his  coxuiiict,  to  be 
Dy  him  brought  to  Gk>d,  and  made  finally  happy  in  him. 

Whatsoever  therefore  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  this  end  is  essential  to  Christianity.  Christians  then  are  a  sort  of 
men  tending  to  God  and  blessedness  under  the  conduct  of  Christ,  to  whom  they  have  oy  covenant  devoted  themselm, 
and  to  God  in  him.  Visible  Christians  are  such  as  are  in  this  visible  tendency,  with  their  children,  yet  in  minority, 
and  not  capable  of  making  an  understanding  profession  themselves.  Such  as  have  arrived  to  that  capacity  are  no 
longer  to  be  considered  in  their  parents,  but  apart  by  themselves.  They  that  have  been  sufiSciently  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  have  devoted  Uiemselves  to  God  in  Christ,  and  live  in  their  general  coarse 
conformably  to  his  holy  rixles,  are  visibly  personal  covenanters.  'Tis  plainly  the  mind  of  Christ,  that  those  be  re- 
ceived into  that  plenary  communion  which  belongs  to  the  Christian  state ;  and  particularly,  unto  that  sacred  rite 
which  is  the  communion  of  his  body  and  blood,  and  wherein  the  new  testament  or  covenant  hath  its  solemn  obliga> 
tion.  and  wherein  ssfaderaiif  or  persons  in  covenant^  they  have  more  express  communion  with  him,  and  one  another. 

They  that  are  yet  unacquainted  with  the  most  necessary  things  of  Christian  religion,  are  to  be  held  as  catechumcBS 
under  instruction,  if  they  he  willing.  Thev  that  live  licentiously  in  the  state  of  penitents,  till  they  ffive  that  proof  of 
their  serious  repentance,  as  that  their  profession  thereof  appear  not  to  be  slight  and  ludicrous ;  tney  that  refuse  to 
learu;  or  be  reformed,  that  live  in  open  hostility  against  the  known  laws  of  Christ ;  are  not  visible  Christians,  are  not  vi- 
sibly m  the  way  of  salvation.  Visible  subjection  and  visible  rebellion  are  inconsistencies.  If  therefore  any  society  of  men, 
professedly  Christians,  domakeother  limits  of  their  communion;  admitting  those  that  Christ's  rule  excludes,  exclodiae 
them  whom  it  would  admit ;  especially,  if  the  alteration  be,  not  Only  by  the  making  those  things  necessary  which  he  bath 
notjrevealed  or  enjoined  as  necessary,  but  which  he  hath  not  revealed  or  enjoined  at  all;  and  so  is  not  only  to  add  to 
Christian  religion  taken  at  large,  but  even  to  its  essentials;  this  is  substantially  to  chan^  the  evangelical  covenant,  to 
make  it  another  thin^,to  break  Christ's  constitution,  and  set  up  another.  If  they  be  little  things  only  that  we  add,  we  mast 
know  that  there  is  nikU  minimvan  in  religion.  What,  if  as  little  as  they  are,  many  think  them  sinful,  and  are  therebr 
thrown  off  from  our  communion  1  The  less  they  are,  the  greater  the  sin  to  make  them  iiecessary,  to  hang  so  great 
things  upon  them,  break  the  church's  peace  and  unity  by  them,  and  of  them  to  make  a  new  Gk)6pel,  new  terms  of  Ufe 
and  deatn,  a  new  way  to  heaven.  And  is^  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  make,  things  of  highest  necessity  depend  not  oolj 
upon  things  of  no  necessity,  but  that  are,  m  our  religion,  perfect  nullities,  not  having  anyplace  there  at  all.  And  there- 
upon is,  in  effect,  to  say.  If  you  will  not  take  Christianity  with  these  additions  of  ours,  you  shall  not  be  Chnslians,yai 
shall  have  no  Christian  ordinances,  no  Christian  worship;  we  will,  as  far  as  in  us  is,  exclude  you  heaven  itself,  and 
all  means  of  salvation.  And  upon  the  same  sround  upon  which  they  may  be  excluded  one  communion  by  such  arbi- 
trary devised  measures,  they  may  be  excluded  another  also,  and  be  received  no  where.  And  if  their  measures  differ, 
they  all  exclude  one  another;  and  hence,  so  many  churches,  so  many  Christendoms.  If  this  be  sinful,  it  is  a  sin  oi 
the  deepest  die.  Whereas  the  Holy  Scriptures  speak  with  such  severity  as  we  know  they  do,  of  the  altering  of  man's 
landmarks,  what  may  we  think  of  altering  God's  7  And  the  sin  is  still  the  greater,  if  the  things  of  highest  necessity 
are  overlooked  in  the  mean  time  as  trifles,  tithing  of  mint  is  stood  upon,  but  judgment,  faith,  mercy,  and  the  love  of 
God  passed  oveis  (as  Matt,  xxiii.  23:  Luke  xi.  42.)  infidels  poured  in  upon  the  church  !  wolves  and  bears  imder  the 
name  of  sheep,  and  the  lambs  of  Christ  (which  he  requires  to  be  fed)  thrown  out  into  the  wilderness ! 

3.  But  if  we  suppose  it  a  sin,  and  so  heinous  a  one,  how  far  doth  the  guilt  of  it  spread !  How  few  among  the  sevc^ 
ral  sorts  and  parties  of  Christians  are  innocent,  if  the  measures  of  their  several  communions  were  brought  under  just 
and  severe  examination !  How  few  that  lay  their  communions  open  to  visible  Christians  as  such,  excluding  none  of 
whatsoever  denomination,  nor  receiving  any  that  by  Christian  rational  estimate  cannot  be  judged  such ! 

4.  How  few  that  consider  this  as  the  provoking  cause  of  Christ's  being  so  much  a  stranger  to  the  Christian  church ! 
And  how  little  is  it  to  be  hoped  we  shall  ever  see  good  days  till  this  wastine:  evil  be  redressed !  or  that  our  s^orioos 
Redeemer,  who  is  head  of  all  things  to  the  church,  should  ever  own  it  by  visible  favours,  should  protect,  cherish,  ea- 
large  it,  or  make  it  spread  in  the  world !  (and  how  little  itis  naturally  in  anvprobability  of  doing  so!)  or  that  hie  should 
treat  it  as  his,  while  it  is  so  little  itself,  and  so  little  one !  In  the  present  (most  deplorable)  state  of  things,  private  (thit 
is,  carnal)  interest  is  the  thing  every  where  designed,  by  one  party,  and  another.  And  by  wishing  the  prosperity  o< 
the  church,  or  endeavouring  it,  is  only  meant  seeking  the  prosperity  of  our  own  party.  So  (hat  there  can  be  no  unitai 
prayers  nor  joint  endeavous  for  any  truly  common  good ;  but  what  seems  desirable  to  some,  is  dreaded  and  depre> 
cated  by  all  the  rest.  Thus  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  years  hath  the  church  been  gradually  growing  a  mulO' 
form,  mangled,  shattered,  and  most  deformed  thing ;  broken  and  parcelled  into  nobody  knows  how  many  several  sons 
of  communions.  The  measures  whereof  how  strangely  alien  have  they  been  from  those  which  were  genuine  aiid 
primitive,  i.  e.  from  substantial  Christianity,  aqd  the  things  that  must  concur  to  make  up  that.  Instead  of  sooad 
knowledge  of  the  few,  clear,  and  great  things  of  religion,  a  great  many  doubtful  opinions;  the  takmg  one  side  ia  a 
disputed  point;  the  determination  of  a  logical  question,  understanding,  or  saying  one  understands,  (whether  we  door 
no,)  a  metaphysical  nicety;  and  sometimes  professing  to  believe  somewhat  that  Scripture  never  said,  or  shows  itself 
never  to  have. meant,  and  that  is  most  manilestly  contrarv  to  all  reason  and  common  sense.  Instead  of  reveient,  de- 
cent, grave  worship;  affected,  scenical,  ludicrous  formalities,  uncouth  gesticulations,  disgusted  countenances,  with  I 
know  not  what  empty  shows  of  a  forced  and  feigned  devotion;  which  things  also  were  to  serve  instead  of  orderly, 
unreprovable  conversation,  of  serving  God,  and  of  doing  good  to  other  men;  and  to  expiate  the  crimes  of  a  verr 
bad  one,  to  make  amends,  and  atone  for  the  lewdest,  the  most  licentions,  and  most  mischievous  practices. 

In  sum;  not  only  are  thin^  most  alien  from  real  Christianity  added  to  it,  but  substituted  in  the  room  of  it,  and  pre- 
ferred before  it ;  yea,  and  thines  most  destructive  of  it,  indulged  and  magnified  in  opposition  to  it.  Tlus  is  too  gene- 
rally the  state  of  the  carnalized  Christian  church.  And  never  were  there  more  fervent  contentions  among  all  sons, 
whose  notions,  opinions,  modes,  and  forms  are  to  be  preferred. 
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The  word  of  God  tetts  xa  that  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death.  These  contests  seem  therefore  to  express  great  soli- 
citude how  most  neatly  to  adorn  a  carcass,  or  at  best  how  with  greatest  art  and  curiosity  to  trim  and  apparel  gorgeous- 
ly a  languishing  man,  in  the  feared  approaches  of  death,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  save  his  liia.  but  if  any  endea- 
vour to  that  purpose  were  yet  to  be  used,  what  should  it  be  1  That  any  man  should  go  about  to  propose  to  the  Christian 
church,  were  both  presumptuous  and  hopeless.  We  can  only  speak  our  wishes  to  men,  and  uner  them  ia  solemn  sup- 
plications to  Qod.  And  it  were  a  happy  omen,  if  good  men  could  once  agree  what,  in  particiUar,  to  pray  for;  it 
being  out  of  question  that  such  men  womd  not  be  gaiity  of  so  much  hypocrisy,  as,  to  their  uttermost,  not  seriously  to 
endeavour,  what  they  durst  adventure  and  thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  subject  of  their  prayers.  And  one  would 
think  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  men  of  sincere  minds,  upon  serious  consideration  ot  the  present  sad  state  of 
things,  not  only  in  general  to  pray  for  the  true  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  world ;  but  so  far  to 
be  particular,  as  to  pray  in  order  thereto,  that  it  majr  be  more  entirely  one.*  We  are  told.  There  is  one  body,  and 
one  Spirit.  That  the  Spirit  is  but  one,  we  are  sure  is  true  in  fact :  and  so  we  are  that  the  body  animated  by  that  Spi- 
rit, as  it  is  such,  can  be  but  one  also.  But  the  apostle's  business  in  that  place,  is  not  merely  to  assert  such  a  union,  as 
there  already  was,  but  also  to  persuade  to  such  a  one  as  there  yet  was  not,  t.  e.  that  it  might  be  more  entire  and  com- 
plete than  hitherto  it  was;  ana  that  such  a  unity  might  bepreserved  in  the  bond  of  peace :  and  this  in  order  to  its 
S-owth  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  .Cnrist ;  implying  plainly  enough,  that  the  less  it  was  one 
e  less  it  would  grow.  Which  also  is  sufficiently  evident  in.  itself.  For  it  is  first  plain  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
that  by  how  much  it  is  more  divided  and  multiform,  it  will  appear  the  less  considerable  in  the  world,  and  so  be  less 
apt  to  attract,  and  draw  in  others.  Yea,  and  its  appearance  and  aspect  will  not  only  be  less  inviting  and  attractive ; 
but  it  will  be  offensive,  and  create  prejudices  in  the  minds  qf  men  against  Christianity  itself.  Which  appears  the  plain 
meaning  of  that  petition  of  our  blessed  Lord,  when  he  was  leaving  the  world ,t  That  they  all  might  be  one,  as  thou 
Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me. 
Implying  manifestly,  that  if  they  did  not  appear  one,  it  would  strongly  tempt  the  world  to  infidelity.  Whereupon  all 
good  men  have  a  mightv  inducement  to  unite  in  this  request;  for  more  entire  visible  oneness  in  the  Christian  church, 
not  only  from  the  example  of  our  Lord  leading  them  in  this  request,  but  from  the  reason  also  by  which  he  enforces  it,  that 
otherwise  the  rest  of  the  world  must  be  confirmed  and  obdured  in  their  infidelity.  Who  sees  not  therefore  that  the 
Christian  interest  is  naturally  obstructed  in  its  extensive  growth  by  the  visibie  disunion  of  the  Christian  community  % 
for  it  can  scarce  admit  to  be  called  a  society  in  its  present  torn  ana  shattered  stale. 

And  antin,  its  divisions  being  (as  thev  cannot  be  other  than)  criminal,  the  effect  of  indulged  carnality,  and  designed 
to  serve  the  carnal  interests  of  this  or  that  party,  in  opposition  to  the  rest ;  they  hereby  not  only  offend  .and  give  scan- 
dal to  the  world^  who  thereupon  discern  nothing  of  peculiar  excellency  in  the  Christian  profession,  when  under  it 
they  see  men  driving  but  sucn  low  designs,  as  they  themselves  (more  honestly)  do  without  any  such  veil ;  but  they  of- 
fend the  Spirit  of  Christ  too,  who,  thereupon,  in  great  degrees,  withdraws  itself;  not  totally,  which  could  not  consist 
with  the  promise,  1 1  am  with  you  always,  unto  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  unto  such  degrees  as  shall  testify  displeasure. 
And  hence  is  the  growth  of  the  church  obstructed,  not  only  naturally,  but  penally  too.  Whence  it  is  roost  evident, 
that  jhey  cannot  with  judgment  pray  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church  of  Christ,  who  pray  not  for  its  union ;  nor 
with  sincerity,  who  to  their  uttermost,  endeavour  it  not  also.  Nor  can  there  be  true  seriousness,  insomuch,  but  the  con- 
sideration must  ensue,  what  course  is  most  likely  to  serve  so  desirable  an  end.  And  since  necessary  things  are  most 
plain,  and  less  liable  to  dispute  and  doubt;  and  it  is  matter  of  fact,  obvious  to  every  observing  eye,. that  the  decepta- 
tionsand  divisions  in  the  Cnristian  church,  which  are,  and  have  been,  from^age  to  age,  do  for  the  most  part  arise  from  the 
addition  of  unnecessary  things  to  it,  which  belone  |iot  to  its  constitution ;  and  which  while  some  tnink  lawfUl  only, 
and  0^  best  but  an  ornament  to  it,  others  think  sinful  and  a  deformity ;  it  cannot  hence  but  appear  a  thing  much  to  be 
desired,  and  endeavoured,  that  these  occa.sions  of  offence  and  division  might  cease,  and  be  removed,  which  even 
they  that  think  such  additions  to  be,  for  the  matter  of  them,  lawful,  might  yet  see  reason  enough  to  desire -and  to  en- 
deavour should  be  taken  away ;  yea,  though  they  apprehend  them  of  some  use;  it  beine  so  manifest  that  the  hurt 
which  accrues  bv  them  is  unspeakably  more.  And  besides,  one  would  tbink  it  should  not  be  unapprehensible  to  any 
man  that  allows  himself  the  free  use  of  his  thoughts,  that  though  he  should  continue  of  the  judgment,  that  such  addi- 
tions were  in  the  matter  of  them  lawful,  yet  the  making  them  additional  terms  of  Christian  communion  must  be  high- 
ly sinful,  as  being  the  introduction  of  a  new  Christianity.    Christian  communion  being  of  Christians  as  such. 

But  this  amputation  is,  according  to  the  present  posture  of  men's  minds  all  the' Christian  world  over,  a  thing  equal- 
ly to  be  desired  and  despaired  of:  as  a  general  union  therefore  is,  in  the  meantime.   We  cannot  unite  with  them  who 
insist  upon  terms  of  union  that  we  judge  unlawful  in  those  things.    For  those  that  insist  upon  terms  that  we  think  not 
simply  unlawfal,  while  yet  they  are  different,  in  several  Christian  societies;  we  cannot,  tnerein,  unite  with  any ;  but 
we  must,  for  aught  we  know,  divide  from  9s  many.    That  only  which  the  present  state  of  things  admits  of,  is,  that  we 
keep  ourselves  united  in  mind  and  spirit  with  all  serious  Christians,  in  the  plain  and  necessary  things  wherein  they 
all  agree  :  that  we  preserve  in  our  own  spirits  a  resolved  unaddictedness  to  any  party,  in  the  things  wherein  they 
differ:  that  for  actual  and  local  communion,  (which  we  cannot  have  with  all  the  Christians  in  the  world,  and  can  have 
comparatively  but  with  a  few,)  we  join  with  them  that  come  nearest  us,  t.  e.  that  we  judge  come  nearest  to  our  com- 
mon rule:  that  (as  some  means  hereto)  we  especially  labour  to  centre  in  some  such  scheme  of  doctrinals,  as  for  which 
all  these  profess  to  have  a  common  reverence ;  that  while  our  union  cannot  as  yet  be  so  extensive  as  it  ought,  it  may 
be  as  extensive  as  we  can ;  that  the  Gospel  be  not  hindered,  and  that  our  ministry  may  be  the  more  snccessml  and  pro- 
fitable to  the  promoting  of  the  common  salvation,  among  those  that  attend  upon  it.    Such  schemes  or  collections  of 
doctrines,  reauced  into  an  order,  (as  gold  formed  into  a  vessel,  whereas  truth,  as  it  lies  in  the  holy  scriptures,  is  as 
gold  in  the  mass,)  may  be  of  use  (as  they  have  always  beeu  nsed  in  the  church  in  all  ages)  more  distinctly  to  inform 
others  concealing  our  sentiments,  (^hongh  the  use  is  less,  that  after  thorough  search  ana  inquiry  they  can  be  of  to 
oneself,)  provided  they  be  avowed  to  be  looked  upon  but  as  a  mensura  menaurala,  reserving  unto  the  Scriptures  the  honour 
of  being  the  only  meriswra  menmrans ;  and  so  that  we  only  own  them  as  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures.    And  again, 
that  we  declare  we  take  them  to  be  agreeable  thereto  in  the  main,  or  for  substance,  without  attributing  asacredness  to 
the  very  words  of  a  mere  hufean  composition ;  which  indeed  we  cannot  attribute  to  the  words  used  in  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  itself.    And  that  for  the  things  we  believe  them  with  a  degree  of  assent  proportionable  to  their  greater  or 
less  evidence.    This,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  such  as  have  nsed  a  sincere  and  ingenious  freedom  one  with  ano- 
ther, have  found  an  effectual  expedient  to  deliver  their  minds  from  mutual  doubt,  concerning  ecu:h  other,  that  because 
of  some  different  modes  of  expressin^^  their  sentiments,  they  held  very  different  opinions,  which  they  have  found  to 
be  a  mistake  on  one  hand  and  the  othen;  and  have  given  and  received  satisfaction,  they  intended  nothmg  that  ought  to 
be  reckoned  into  the  account  of  Socinfan,  Pelagian,  Popish,  Arminian,  or  antinomian  errors.  That  fraudulent  and  un- 
just way  of  making  the  estimate,  being  justly  exploded,  that  whosoever  shall  in  some  things  that  touch  not  the  main 
points  of  difference,  say  as  some  other  of  these  do,  must  therefore  be  of  their  minds  throughout.    Which  rule  of  judg^ 
m^  wonld  make  any  Christian  be  taken  for  a  Jew,  a  Mahometan,  or  a  pagan;  there  being  no  intelligent  Christian,  bat 
most  say  many  things  that  they  do. 

«Sph.iT.4.  t  John x?fi.  91.  :Mtttsmtt.». 


4m  THE  PROTACE  TO  TBS  lEADBW. 

Bvt  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  engine  of  the  devil's  is  by  the  mercy  of  God  broken,  eo  as  thai  the  people  ihaU  be  so  more 
fKghted  f^om  attending  to  the  ministnr  of  such  (be  their  denomination  what  it  will)  aa  nae  ape  and  pra^  methodt  to 
aMken,  convince,  and  save  souls,  by  being  told  they  areantinomians  or  Anninians,  Ac.  It  being  upon  mqairr  fiaand, 
that  persons  so  and  so  charged,  by  the  rash  folly  of  some  that  ondeistand  nothing  of  the  difference,  besides  the  different 
sonnd  of  those  odious  names,  do  really  detest  the  doctrines  imputed  to  them.  And  that  furthermore,  while  ve  kiolc 
upon  an  agreement  therein  as  a  sufficient  character  of  one  sound  in  the  faith,  we  do  not  profess  to  reckdi  every  one  of 
the  things  therein  contained  {[without  distinguishing  their  importance)  necessary  to  that  purpose.  And  do  never  intad 
our  communion  shall  be  limited  by  other  bounds  than  only  an  agreement  in  those  things  for  doctrinals,  whiek  we  take 
to  be  of  such  importance  and  necessity,  as  without  the  belief  whereof  a  man  cannot  be  a  sincere  Christian.  Which 
certainly  cannot  but  be  a  veiy  few  less  disputed  things,  among  them  that  profess  to  believe  the  divine  anthority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  will  allow  them  to  be  mterpreted  according  to  the  oroinary  wavs  of  interpreting  other  writings. 
That  for  matters  of  practice  in  the  worship  of  God,  we  be  satisfied,  not  to  be  obliged  to  do  things,  which  we  think  un- 
lawful ourselves,  without  entertaining  the  least  surmise,  but  that  many  good  men  may  judge  some  thinps  lawful  that 
we  do  not.  and  may  practise  accordingly.  That  we  always  keep  ourselves  in  a  prepared  temper  of  ^rit  Ic  Teoetre 
ftirther  inrormation  anout  doubtful  things.  That  we  cherish  in  our  souls  a  universal  smcere  love  to  Christians  as  such; 
and  to  men  as  men.  That  we  studiously  endeavour  in  our  several  stations  the  doing  the  most  general  aood  we  caa. 
And  that  our  whole  design  do  terminate  iipon  what,  so  fares  we  can  succeed  in  it,  most  be  acknowledjged  by  all  good 
men  to  be  a  veal  service  to  the  church  of  Christ,  by  gathering  into  it  as  many  as  we  can,  considering  it  as  made  up  of 
persons  that  irith  judgment,  and  in  practice,  own  the  very  stmstance  of  Christian  religion.  With  such  dispoailions  of 
mind  as  these,  we  shall,  in  this  divided  state  of  the  Christian  church,  be  innocent  of  the  sinfUl  evil  of  its  diyisicBs,aDd 
keep,  as  much  as  in  us  is,  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  And  do  we  yet  entertain  in  our  nunds  aaj 
hope  that  the  Christian  religion  shall  spread,  and  be  more  general^  propagated  through  the  world"!  Or  do  we  desire 
it  should  1  Or  do  we  dread  that  it  should  not,  through  our  default  1  Lict  us  then  look  back  to  the  years  of  andcai 
time,  and  consider  what  it  was  when  it  grew  and  increased  mightily;  when  without  other  advantages  than  its  ova 
self-recommending  excellency,  it  every  where  made  its  own  way,  subdued  nations,  proselyted  enemies,  defied  the 
most  fervent  oppositions  and  persecutions ;  when  the  professors  and  preachers  of  it  triumphed  over  martjrrdons,  the 
fierceness  and  rury  of  wild  beasts  and  flames,  overcame  by  the  blooa  of  Jesus,  and  the  word  of  his  testimony,  not 
loving  their  lives  unto  the  death.  *  When  as  Pliny  writing  to  Trajan  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  intimales  to  hia, 
they  were  every  where  so  increased  both  in  cities  and  countries,  that  the  pagan  temples  had  lain  almost  qjoite  deso- 
late, and  that  there  had  scarce  been  any  to  buy  off  their  sacrifices.  When  (about  a  nundred  years  after)  TertnliisB 
representing  in  apology  for  them,  their  peaceableness,  and  how  easy  it  were,  otherwise,  to  them  to  relieve  themselves 
01  their  sufferings,  says  they  were  become  so  numerous  in  the  empire,t  that  if  it  were  possible  to  them  to  withdraw 
themselves  into  some  remote,  obscure  place,  they  who  were  left  would  even  tremble  at  their  own  solitude.  Christiaaiiy 
was  then  all  life  and  spirit.  The  Christian  church  in  those  days  flourished  in  purity,  power,  and  vigour.  Bat  when 
ibr  the  space  of  about  three  hundred  years  together  it  had  enjoyed  the  protection  and  benignity  of  Christian  empe- 
^rs ;  and  was  hereby  become  wanton,  lost  in  carnality,  not  content  with  itself,  and  its  own  native  comeliness^  ba 
affected  to  shine  in  a  borrowed  lustre  and  omature,  when  (as  harlots  are  wont)  it  began  to  paint,  to  be  fond  of  ny 
attire,  and  devise  things  for  deckings  to  itself  most  alien, rrom  its  original  state  and  constitution;  (and  which  after- 
wards became  the  matter  of  bloody  contentions,  and  cruelties:)  when  it  grew  ambitious  of  secular  pomp,  splendoar, 
grandeur,  and  power,  then  was  it  so  far  forsaken  of  .Gkxl,  and  bis  Spirit,  that  within  a  very  few  years  after  Boni&oe 
the  Third  had  obtained  of  the  emperor  Phocas  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  whereby  popish  tyranny  and  sopeistitiac 
became  more  ftdly  regnant  in  the  church,  (t.  c.  within  less  than  twenty  years,)  began  the  senseless  delusion  of  Ma- 
hometanism  to  spring  up  without  the  church ;  and  assisted  by  the  incredible  accession  of  force  and  arms,  came  at 
length  to  prevail  against  it  (now  gradually  sinking  more  and  more  into  vice  and  ignorance)  vaiio  that  degree,  that  in 
process  of  time,  what  Christianity  had  gained  from  psganism,  it  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  unto  Mahometanism  ;t  so 
that  in  several  parts  of  Christendom,- where  were  reckoned  thirty  Christians  for  one  pagan,  there  came  to  be  thirty 
Mahometans  for  one  Christian.  And  how  next  to  unchristian  the  Christian  world  i^,  in  the  nearer  countries,  (vexy 
generally  protestant  as  well  as  popish,^  is  too  well  known ;  and  in  the  remoter,  divers  writers  inform  ns.f 

Let  it  now  therefore  be  considered  lor  how  many  sad  centuries  of  years  Christiani^  hath  been  at  an  amazing  stand ! 
got  no  ground  upon  the  whole,  but  rather  lost  much.  Is  this  the  religion  which  so  early,  by  its  own  native  light  and 
power,  conquered  so  many  nations,  and  which  we  expect  to  be  the  religion  of  the  world  1  Who  that  andemands 
this,  would  not  with  deepest  concern,  and  anxiety  of  spirit,  inquire  into  the  cause  1  And  what  cause  can  be  so  obvi- 
ous to  our  inouiry,  as  a  luxurious  and  a  contentious  carnality ;  which  both  go  together,  and  which  have  enfeebled, 
diroiriled,  ana  lost  its  self-diffusing  life  and  strength  ^    What  we  cannot  remedy,  let  us  at  least  see,  and  lament ! 

And  let  us  supplicate  more  earnestly  for  the  effusions  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  alone  can  ^ve  remedy  to  our  dis- 
tempers^ and  overcome  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  of  whatsoever  kind,  and  restore  Christian  religion  to  itself,  and  make 
the  Christian  name  great  in  the  world.  For  can  it  content  us  that  Christianity  should  appear,  and  be  counted  a  mean, 
a  weak,  and  even  a  ludicrous  thing 7  that  the  Son  of  God  should  have  descended,  and  come  down  into  oar  world! 
have  put  on  man !  haxre  died  upOn  a  cross  t  have  ascended  that  he  might  fill  all  things !  diffuse  spirit,  light,  and  life 
through  the  world !  have  appomted  prophets,  apostles,  pastors,  and  teachers  for  the  publishing  his  everlasting  Gos- 
pel; and  at  length  leave  men,  even  where  the  Christian  name  and  profession  doth  obtain,  no  better  men  generally 
than  he  found  them  7  distinguished  only  Arom  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  certain.peculiar  notions,  and  by  some  diflereas 
rights  of  worship ;  otherwise  as  flagitious,  as  sensual,  as  impious  towards  Goa,  as  ftiU  of  wrath,  hatred,  malice,  aad 
mischievous  design  towards  one  another,  as  any  pagans  or  infidels  ever  were !  and  yet  that  th^  should  expect  to  be 
saved,  only  because  they  are  called  Christians !    What  a  representation  of  Christian  religion  is  this ! 

And  thus  it  will  be  reckoned  of,  till'  it  come  to  be  understood  more  generally,  and  more  openly  avowed,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  only  a  system  of  doctrines  (and  those  reducible  within  a  little  compass)  but  of  precepts  also,  not  coo- 
ceming  the  modes  of  worship  only,  but  men's  ordinary  practice :  and  that  not  only  respect  their  external  actions,  bat 
which  are  designed  to  regulate  and  reform  their  minds  and  spirits,  and  do  lay  their  first  obligation  there,  must  sabdoe 
their  inordinate  appetites  and  passions,  render  them  holy  and  harmless,!!  the  sons  of  God,  shining  as  lights,  holding 
forth  the  word  of  life,  Ac.  The  whole  frame  of  the  Christian  institution  being  animated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  iaio 
whose  name  we  are  baptized,  (as  well  as  into  that  of  the  FUher  and  the  Son,)  and  which  will  be  given  where  he  ia 
sought  for,  and  not  affironted. 

I^et  this  be  taken  ibr  Christianity,  and  avowed  to  be  so,  and  seriously  endeavoured  to  be  propagated  as  such,  and  u 
will  not  always  be  put  to  vie  (but  as  upon  equal  terms)  with  Mahometanism,  Judaism,  paganism,  mere  deism,  or  what- 
ioevir  else  shall  exalt  itself  into  a  competition  with  it.  And  let  whatsoever  comes  not  withm  this  compass,  or  is  not  craly 
and  primitively  Christian,  be  resected  and  cut  off  iVom  it,  and  so  it  will  appear  an  entire  self-agreeable  thing ;  and  the 
Chnstian  church  be  but  one.    While  it  is  not  so,  it  will  be  the  business  and  design  of  the  most,  only  to  promoie  tlM 
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interest  of  this  or  that  party.  An^  if  their  sense  were  pat  into  plain  words,  this  it  would  be,  "  I  am  for  my  ehnrch,  or 
the  charch  whereof  I  am,  whatever  becomes  of  the  ehnrch  of  Christ.'^  And  so  will  a  zealous  endeavonr  for  so  narrow 
an  interest,  as  that  of  a  divided  party,  eiTgage  and  engross  all  the  attention  of  their  minds,  and  their  leligion  be  sum- 
med up  in  contention,  and  such  only  as  ham  its  root  m  that  division  which  (on  the  one  side  at  least,  andm  great  pan 
too  probablv  on  both  sides^  chiefly  proceeds  from  mere  carnality.  And  what  is  it  but  relieious  contention,  for  die 
most  part,  that  hath  filled  the  Christian  world  with  blood  and  ruins  for  many  by-past  ages  1  Carnal  contention,  under 
this  most  specious  pretence,  as  being  conversant  about  spiritual  or  religious  cancemmests,  is  the  thing  animaaverted 
en  (though  in  gentler  instances,  as  later  occasions  did  require)  in  the  following  sermons.  It  was  little  imagined  when 
they  were  delivered  from  the  i>ulpit,  they  should  ever  have  been  made  more  public.  I  Imve  in  this  puolication  of 
them  partly  jrielded  to  the  opinion  of  divers,  who  judged  they  might  possibly  be  usefbl  to  more  Unn  those  who  heard 
them,  and  to  them  further  upon  review.  But  have  more  complied  with  a  sort  of  necessity  laid  upon  me,  by  being  told 
if  they  were  not  published  by  me,  the  ihiag  would  be  done  (as  it  could)  from  broken,  mistaken  notes,  without  me. 
My  own  memorials  and  preparations  were  indeed  imperfect  enough,  as  it  cannot  but  be  in  the  case  of  one,  so  often  in 
the  week,  engaged  in  such  work.  I  have,  as  I  could,  by  my  own  recollection,  and  by  such  help  as  I  have  otherwise 
had,  endeavoured  a  ftill  account  of  what  was  spoken,  and  am  very  confident  nothins;  material  is  omitted.  (Some 
ingeminations  or  varied  expressions  of  the  same  tning,  that  are  pardonable,  if  not  usefiu  to  a  hearer,  bat  not  so  grateftal 
and  less  needfrd  to  a  reader,  I  reckon  not  such.)  But  divers  passages  (though  not  distinct  heads)  that  were  intended, 
but  through  want  of  time  omitted,  I  have  inserted  in  the  places  to  which  they  did  belong.  Wherein  none  can  think 
there  is  any  wrong  done.  I  am  sensible  the  introdnctive  part  should  have  been  in  some  respects  otherwise  methodized. 
But  I  am  content  to  let  it  go  as  it  is,  though  I  find,  bv  the  notes  that  were  brought  me,  that  some  things  were  somewhat 
transposed  (otherwise  than  was  intended)  in  the  de&very,  from  a  memory  not  the  most  faithful. 

If  It  do  any  good,  it  must  be  from  the  supply  of  the  good  Spirit  of  (3od,  which  I  admonish  all  you  that  read  seilously 
to  seek,  and  ask  from  hi^  who  hath  promised,  thereupon,  it  shall  be  given.  The  very  expectation  whereof  wm 
prevent  reading  with  a  vain  mind,  or  ill  design,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  receiving  hurt  by  what  you  read. 

Yours  in  our  common  Lord, 

/.  H. 
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I  SAT  THIN,  WALK  IN  TBI  SPnUT,  AND  TE  SHALL  NOT  FULFIL  THB  LOHT  OF  THI  FLBOI. 


The  last  time  I  spake  to  you  from  these  words,  having 
largely  opened  before  the  import  of  walking  in  the  Spirit^ 
I  undertook  to  show  you  how  the  flesh  here  is  to  be  under- 
stood, against  the  lusts  whereof  such  walking  in  the  Spirit 
is  the  prescribed  remedy.  In  the  general  you  have  been 
told,  that  flesh  is  here  to  be  taken  moralljr,  and  in  that  lati- 
tude, as  to  signiQr  all  sorts  of  moral  evil,  or  the  general 
depravedness  of  our  corrupt  nature ;  for  thoneh  sometimes, 
in  the  moral  acceptaticm,  the  sense  is  limitea  (as  hath  for- 
merly been  showed)  to  grosser  sins,  in  contradistinetion  to 
more  refined,  as  3  Cor.  vii.  1.  and  1  John  ii.  16.  vet  some- 
times also  it  is  so  far  extended,  as  to  signify  all  sins,  as 
Col.  ii.  11.  compared  with  Rom.  vi.  6.  And  in  this  con- 
text it  is  plain  the  apostle  comprehends  sins  of  both  these 
sorts  under  this  one  expression. 

But  what  particular  evils  he  more  especially  intended 
here  to  censure  and  caution  these  Gatatian  Christians 
against,  under  this  one  name,  cannot  better  be  understood 
than  by  consulting  this  context  itself;  in  which,  though 
we  cannot^  say  we  have  a  MX  enumeration,  we  have  yet 
very  many  instances,  of  the  carnalities  against  which  this 
ramedy  is  directed.  Some  of  them  more  gross,  (as  we  have 
told  you  they  might  be  distinguished,)  adnltery,Tomication, 
uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  murder, 
drunkenness,  revellings ;  and  some  other  that  may  seem 
more  refined,  not  as  having  less,  but  only  a  more  subtle, 
malizniiy  in  them;  such  as  hatred,  variance,  emulation, 
wraS,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  Ac.    It  may 


here  be  thought  strange  that  such  sins  as  these  should  be 
animadverted  upon  in  Christian  churches  (as  this  epistle 
is  inscribed  to  such,  the  churches  of  Qalatia,  chap.  i.  2.) 
so  soon  after  the  Gospel  was  come  among  them,  the 
apostle  himself  thought  it  strange,  for  you  find  him  won- 
dering at  it,  chap.  i.  6.  I  marvel  that  you  are  so  soon  re- 
moved from  him  that  called  yon  into  the  ^race  of  Christ 
to  another  gospel.  Yea,  and  after  that,  with  the  Gospel, 
they  had  received  the  Spirit  too.  For  'tis  said,  chap.  iii. 
3,  3.  This  only  would  i  learn  of  you.  Received  ye  the 
Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  t 
And  are  you  so  foolish,  having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  do  you 
think  to  be  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  7 

We  are,  therefore,  to  consider  what  sort  of  persons  and 
doctrines  they  were  that  had  corrupted  and  depraved  those 
churches :  and  whereby  it  will  be  the  more'  apprehensible 
by  what  ]dn4  of  insinuations  they  so  far  prevailed :  and 
we  may  collect,  in  very  great  part,  what  they  were,  from 
divers  passages  of  this  epistle  itself  ;>  and^  indeed,  from 
this  veiy  context.  Some  would  have  us  thmk  the  persons 
were  of  that  sect  called  gnosti<».from  their  pretenaed  and 
highly  boasted  knowledge.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
this  sect  was  so  early  known  by  this  name ;  bat  it  is  very 
likely  th^  were  that  sort  of  men  that  were  afterwards  so 
called.  The  characters  here  given  them  in  this  and  the 
other  apostolical  epistles,  do  much  agree  with  what  divers 
of  the  more  ancient  Christian  writers,  and  one  pagan  one, 
(Plotinus,)  say  of  that  sect.    Which  pagan,  an  inter* 
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preter,  and  great  admirer  of  Ida,*  would  fain  have  pass  for 
a  Christian,  oecanse  living  in  a  time  when  the  controversy 
between  Christianity  and  paganism  was  at  the  height,  he 
flays  nothing  against  Chnstianitjr  itself,  but  speaks  very 
much  against  these  pseudo-Christians,  whom,  tnough  that 
author  mentions  not  o^  that  name,  this  his  interpreter  often 
doth  it  for  him,  insertme  "  The  Gmostics"  even  when  he  is 
but  translating  into  the  body  of  the  work  itself. 

But  this  less  concerns  us.  It  is,  however,  out  of  ques- 
tion, that  this  sort  of  men,  very  anciently  called  gnostics, 
did  highly  vaunt  their  great  knowledge.  A  very  tempting 
specious  pretence  t  Though  their  sublimer  notions  (about 
the  JEonSf  &«.)  were  imaginations  only :  fancy  and  not 
knowledge,  or  yvakrif  \pevS6wnoi^  knowledge  munamed^  or 
falsely  so  called,  (as  we  may  borrow  the  apostle's  expres- 
sion, 1  Tim.  vi.  SO.  though  those  inventions  were  later,) 
and  could  onlv  serve  to  fill  the  minds  of  their  proselytes 
with  wind  ana  vanity. 

But  their  doctrines  upon  which  the  apostle  animadverts 
in  this  epistle,  we  may  collect  from  the  manifest  scope  and 
design  of  it;  and  that  was  to  assert  justificatum  by  faUk 
without  the  works  of  the  law,  which  thej  greatly  nerverted ; 
and  saiutification  oy  the  Spirit  of  Christy  or  the  aoctrine  of 
the  new  creaiwre^  which  they  even  quite  subverted.  With 
which  false  doctrines  they  conjoined  a  most  impurely 
vicious  life  and  practice;  falling  in  much  with  the  Jews 
in  their  corrupt  doctrines,  and  with  the  pagans  in  their 
licentious  practice.  W)iich  must  be  equally  tempting  to 
carnal  minds. 

And  this  may  make  it  appear  less  strange,  that  all  these 
sorts  of  carnality  that  are  here  mentioned  in  this  context, 
from  verse  15  to  21,  should,  in  reference  to  the  same 
sort  of  men,  be  so  put  together.  For  it  is  evident  they 
were  j^rtly  a  jadaizing  and  i)artly  a  paganizing  sort  of 
Christians;  as  Tfor  ends  of  their  own)  they  affected  to  call 
themselves.  Tney  held  it  lawful  for  Christians  to  join 
with  pagans  in  their  solemnities  of  worship,  which  they 
were  wont  to  celebrate  in  the  temples  of  their  idols.  It  is 
notorious  how  gross  impurities  and  immoralities  were  in 
those  da3rs  incorporatea  into  the  paganish  worship ;  such 
as  made  it  sufficiently  reasonable  that  idolatry  should 
have  in  conjunction  with  it  fornication  and  adultery,  un- 
cleanness  and  lasciviousness.  And  for  the  addition  of 
witchcraft,  it  was  pot  unaccountable,  there  being  also  sor- 
ceries, magical  rites,  and  diabolical  mcantations  observed 
to  have  been  intermingled  with  the  sacra  of  the  pasans. 
And  for  which  these  (misnamed)  Christians  might  have 
the  peater  kindness  also,  for  the  sake  of  Simon  Magus, 
the  lather  of  their  sect,  by  whom  the  affectation  thereof  was 
transmitted  to  some  of  his  noted  followers,*  that  thought  it 
a  glorious  thing  to  vie  with  their  predecessor  in  this  sort 
ofexcelkncy. 

Nor  is  it  alien  from  this  purpose  to  take  notice,  that 
those  diabolical  rites  are  said  to  nave  obtained  among  the 
paganish  idolaters,  of  drinking  the  warm  blood  of  their 
sacrifices,  and  of  eating  things  strangled  with  the  blood  in 
them,  upon  the  imagination  that  in  their  so  doing,  they 
did  partake  of  the  very  spirit  of  their  gods  whom  they 
worshipped ;  and  'tis  not  aito^ether  unsupposable  that  the 
devil  might,  in  some  unusual  manner,  enter  into  them  at 
those  times,  more  violently  agitating  their  blood  and  other 
humours;  in  the  higher  ferments  whereof,  if  by  the 
directer  influence  of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  quarrels 
and  murders  fas  was  not  unlikely)  should  also  sometimes 
en^ue,  it  could  not  but  heighten  the  sport  and  triumphs  of 
hell 

And  that  the  decree  of  the  apostles  and  elders,  Acts  xv. 
might  have  such  a  reference,  prohibiting  these  things  con- 
junctly, idolatry  and  fornication,  and  thmgs  strangled,  and 
Dlood,  that  they  should  by  no  means  mingle  with  the  pagans 
in  these  horria  rites,  a  learned  modem  writer  of  our  own 
hath  rendered  very  probable.b  And  hereto  those  vehement 
dehortations  of  the  apostle  must  answerably  be  understood 
to  refer,  1  Cor  x.  11.  remonstrating  to  them,  that  they 
could  not  have  fellowship  with  the  Lord's  table,  and  the 
table  of  devils.  And  I  would  not,  says  he,  that  you  should 
have  fellowship  with  devils.  For  though  he  did  not  judge 
it  unlawftd  to  eat  of  the  idolytha^  i.  e,  things  offered  to 


idols,  being  sold  in  the  shambles,  he  yet  most  eamesUy 

Srotests  against  their  presuming  to  mingle  and  partake  in 
le  horrid  diabolical  rites  and  impure  practices  thai  were 
wont  to  be  used  at  their  festivals  in  the  idol's  temples. 

All  thoughts  of  bein^  by  their  Christianity  obliged  and 
enabled  unto  strict  punty  and  holiness  of  heart  aid  life, 
were  out  of  doors  with  these  seducers,  and  endeavoured  to 
be  extinguished  in  such  as  they  could  work  to  a  compliance 
with  them;  whereof  the  apostle  seemed  deeply  apprehen- 
sive, when  he  so  earnestly  inculcates,  that  in  Chnst  Jesos 
(or  in  the  Christian  state)  neither  circumcision  nor  uncir- 
cumcision  were  of  any  avail,  but  a  new  creature,  and  faith 
working  by  love. 

But  It  must  seem  of  all  things  the  most  unaccountable 
,and  incongruous,  that  men  of  so  profligate  sentiments  and 
practices  should  be  for  introducing  a  justification  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  in  opposition  to  that  by  the  faith  of 
Christ.  'Tis  manifest  they  hated  the  holy  design  of  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  they  professed;  ana  professed  it,  that 
they  might  have  better  opportunity  to  undermine  it.  Here- 
upon (not  opening  at  once  all. the  arcana  of  their  way) 
they  carry  answerably  to  persons  and  occasions  as  they 
occurred ;  and  as  the  apostle  was  all  things  to  all,  that  he 
mi^ht  save  some ;  so  were  they,  that  they  mi^ht  pervert 
and  destroy.  To  the  Christian  Jews  one  thmg,  to  the 
Christian  Gentiles  another.  In  this  their  doctrine  tbey  did 
most  plausibly  judaize;  in  their  impure  practices  they 
verged  more  to  paganism.  Pretending  to  uhristian  con- 
verts frdm  among  them,  that  Christ  never  intended  to  tie 
them  to  strict  severities,  or  hold  them  under  an  nnean' 
bondage ;  whereto  the  apostle  seems  to  refer,  chap.  t.  ll 
Ye  have  been  called  (he  grants)  to  liberty,  but  use  not 
(saith  he)  your  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh. 

Thus  we  must  suppose  that  they  differently  applied  them- 
selves to  such  as  tney  designed  to  make  their  proselytes, 
endeavouring  to  accommodate  themselves  in  the  one  of 
these  to  one  sort  of  men,  and  to  another  sort  in  the  other. 
In  dealing  with  the  Jewish  Christians  they  not  only  denied 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  (opposing  thereto  that 
of  justification  by  the  works  of  the  law,)  but  calumniated 
it  too,  as  if  it  tended  to  infer  a  liberty  to  sin,  and  make 
Christianity  subservient  to  wickedness,  whereof  they  knew 
their  own  to  be  more  guilty.  A  piece  of  monstrous  impu- 
dence (but  usual  with  men  of  such  foreheads)  to  endea- 
vour the  averting  that  charge  fh>m  themselves,  to  which 
they  were  most  manifestly  liable,  by  first  charging  it  on  the 
innocent. 

Hereto  the  apostle  hath  manifest  reference,  when  ha- 
ving first  asserted  against  them  justification  by  faith  only, 
Gkd.  ii.  16.  '  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we 
have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified 
by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law; 
for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified. 
He  then  vindicates  the  assertion  against  their  imputation, 
that  it  made  Christ  a  patron  to  men's  sins:  If  (saith  he) 
while  we  seek  to  be  jnstified  by  Christ,  we  ourselves  also 
are  found  sinners,  is  Christ  therefore  the  minister  of  sin  t 
Qod  forbid.  For  if  I  build  again  the  things  that  I  de- 
stroyed, I  make  myself  a  transgressor.  For  I  through  the 
law  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God.  I 
am  crucified  with  Christ,  and  am  in  and  with  him  dead 
unto  all  sin,  so  as  not  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  any; 
and  death  never  more  had  dominion  over  him,  when  be 
bad  once  died.  And  wherecus  they  thus  objecting  against 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  that  it  minis- 
tered unto  sin,  or  made  Chnst  a  minister  thereunto,  were 
liable  to  have  the  objection  retorted  upon  them,  being  a 
sort  of  men  themselves  so  very  infamously  wicked ;  Tor 
this  they  had  a  double  salvo^  both  of  which  the  apostle 
doth  industriously  ref^ite.  That  is,  f^om  the  two  parts 
of  the  law  given  by  Moses,  and  the  two  sorts  of  the  works 
of  the  law  enjoined  thereby,  that  is,  the  moral  and  ritual 
or  ceremonial  part.  In  reference  to  the  former,  they  fall 
in  with  those  Jewish  conceits  of  the  merit  of  their  good 
works,  done  from  the  principle  of  free  will ;  and  that  in 
order  to  their  justification,  this  merit  was  to  be  measured 
by  the  preponderation  of  their  good  works  to  their  bad.< 
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and  that  it  wns  ponilde  that  ooe  good  work  in  some  cases 
might  torn  the  scale;  that  is,  if  they  were  equal  before. 
Now  this  the  apostle  occurs  to,  by  showing  thit  thej  that 
were  under  the  law  were  under  a  curse ;  for  that  if  th^y 
continued  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  law  to  do  them, 
all  they  did  was  nothing,  as  you  may  see,  chap.  iii.  of  this 
epistle,  yer.  10. 

And  then  as  to  the  ritual  or  ceremonial  part,  because 
their  sacrifices  were  in  great  part  expiatory  of  sin,  and  di- 
vers of  their  other  performances  carried  a  great  show  of 
sanctity  and  pietv  in  them;  which  their  expiatory  sacri- 
fices could  only  be,  as  they  were  representative  of  the  one 
pn^itiadon^  and  their  other  obeervances  were  nothing  to 
their  sanctity,  if  the  thing  they  were  designed  to  aigniiy, 
did  not  accompany  the  sign ;  they  imagined  they  were  not 
to  signify  its  presence^  but  to  supply  its  absence.  This  no- 
tion did  obtain  even  with  the  stricter  sort  of  them,  the  Pha- 
risees themselves,  who  thereupon  made  very  light  of  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  reckoning  that  though  they 
were  guilty  of  many  immoralities  in  practice,  their  exact 
observance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonieaenioined  by  Moses, 
would  go  (ar  to  make  an  amends;  and  that  their  pajring 
tithe  ofmint,  annis,  and  cummin,  would  serve  instead  of 
judgment,  faith,  mercy,  and  the  love  of  God,  which  they 
are  said  to  pess  over  as  very  light  and  small  matters.  See 
Matt  xxiii.  33.  compared  with  Luke  xi.  4Sk  And  herein 
the  apostle  contests  with  these  Oalatian  Christians,  not 
only  with  vehemency,  but  with  some  kind  of  wonder,  that 
when  Gtospel  light  had  come  among  them,  and  that  having 
known  God,  or  rather  been  known  of  him,  as  chap.  iv.  9. 
they  should  attribute  any  thing  to  so  beggarly  rudiments  as 
these  were;  that  is,  being  circumcised,  and  keeping  days, 
and  moDths,  and  years,  &c,  the  thin^  whereon  they  laid 
so  great  stress.  And  because  they  did  so.  he  tells  them  in 
that  4th  chapter,  that  he  was  afhud  that  ne  had  bestowed 
labour  in  vam  amour  them. 

In  sum,  therefore,  he  makes  it  his  business  to  evidence 
to  them,  that  both  their  justification  and  their  sanctification 
must  be  comoined  and  arise  together  out  of  one  and  the 
same  root,  Christ  himself,  and  by  faith  in  him  (^thout  the 
works  of  the  law)  as  that  whidi  must  vitally  unite  them 
with  him,  and  tnat  thereby  they  should  become  actually 
interested  in  all  his  lUness ;  that  fulness  of  righteousness 
which  was  to  be  found  only  in  him,  and  no  wnere  but  in 
him;  and  withal,  in  that  fulness  of  spirit  and  Ufe,  and 
holy  influence,  which  also  was  only  in  him;  so  as  that  the 
soul  being  united  by  this  faith  with  Christ,  must  presently 
die  to  sin  and  live  to  Gk)d,  chap.  ii.  19,  20.  And  at  the 
same  time  when  he  delivered  a  man  from  the  law  as  dead 
to  it,  he  became  to  him  a  continual  living  spring  of  all  the 
dntv  which  God  did  by  his  holy  rule  require  and  call  for, 
and  render  the  whole  life  of  such  a  man  a  life  of  devoted- 
nesstoGk>d. 

And  'tis  here  by  the  way  worth  the  while  to  observe  how 
the  apostle  himself  expounds  that  phrase  of  being  dead  to 
the  law  by  being  delivered  from  it,  Rom.  vii.  1--6.  And 
no  man  can  be  said  to  be  delivered  from  any  thing,  as  it  is 
a  good  or  an  advantage  to  him,  but  as  it  is  an  evil,  and 
doth  him  hurt.  And  the  law  hurts  no  inan  as  a  rule  of 
life.  But  as  to  one  stated  under  the  full  power  of  it,  tis  a 
bar  against  that  great  blessing  of  the  Spirit,  (chap.  iii.  13, 
14.)  which  h^  its  yet  abidiuje:  curse  it  keeps  off  from  him, 
hereby  occasioning  his  continuance  in  sin,  and  'then  con- 
demning him  for  it.  Whereupon  how  clear  is  the  current 
of  the  discourse  in  these  words,  viz.  By  the  law  I  am 
dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  to  God;  I  am  crucified 
with  Christ,  vet  I  live,  q.  d.  The  law  itself  hath  slain  me, 
and  killed  all  my  hopes  and  expectations  from  it:  the 
same  law  that  slew  Christ,  hath  stain  me.  I  am  crucified 
with  him ;  which  supposes  his  being  in  him  by  that  faith 
by  which  he  was  to  live  ever  after.  In  this  faith  stood  his 
marriage  to  Christ,  who  succeeds  into  the  room  of  the  law, 
as  the  case  is  stated,  Rom.  vii.  1—3,  Sue.  T^ey  that  were 
settled,  in  reference  to  each  other,  in  the  conjugal  state,  as 
tbe  law  and  the  sinner  were;  upon  the  death  of  the  one 
(whichsoever  it  be)  the  relation  ceases,  and  so  the  obliga- 
tion  which  depended  upon  that  relation.  And  thereupon, 
says  he,  the  law  itself  havins;  given  me  my  death's  wound, 
and  killed  me  as  to  it,  in  the  article  of  dying.  I  join  my- 
self to  Christ,  and  yield  to  be  crucified  with  him,  but 


therein  acquire  wkh  him  a  new  life.  Nevertheless  I  live. 
And  howl  Not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  mcj  and  the  life 
that  I  live  in  the  flesh,  is  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who 
hath  loved  me,  and  given  himself  for  me.  And  this  life 
I  now  thus  live  is  a  uie  of  pure  and  absolute  devotedness 
to  God ;  terminated  upon  his  interest  and  glory,  as  the  end 
of  it,  governed  bv  his  declared  will,  as  the  mU  of  it ;  i.  e. 
in  sum,  'tis  a  holy  life,  or  (as  before)  'tis  a  living  to  Gk)d. 
Whereupon  he  so  copiously  distinguishes,  cliap.  iii.  be- 
tween Jews  and  Jews,  those  that  were  bom  after  the  flesh, 
and  those  bom  of  the  Spirit,  the  sons  of  the  bond-woman, 
and  of  the  fiee,  (as  he  all^orieally  spealo,)  signifying  the 
latter  only  bom  into  this  new  state  of  life.  By  all  which 
he  shows  the  connexion  to  be  most  necessary  and  inviola- 
ble, between  being  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  life 
of  noliness;  so  little  opposite  were  these  to  one  another, 
that  one  and  the  same  faith  was  to  infer  both. 

But  now,  that  the  large  extent  of  this  holiness  of  life 
might  more  fully  appear,  the  apostle  signifies,  that  it 
must  not  only  exducie  those  grosser  lusts  and  works  of 
the  flesh,  but  also  such,  as  because  they  might  seem  some- 
what more  refined,  might  be  reckoned  by  some  less  crimi- 
nal, he  therefore  inserts  divers  of  this  other  kind  also: 
and  the  state  of  the  case  did  equally  require  iL  For  it  ap- 
pears (as  it  might  well  be  supposed)  that  so  far  as  any 
were  tainted  with  the  false  notions,  and  with  inclinations 
to  the  impure  practices  before  mentioned,  they  were  filled 
with  animosities,  with  wrath,  env^rings,  and  hatred  towards 
them  that  had  not  received  the  taint;  and  they  misrhthave 
too  much  place  with  these  back  again  towards  them. 
Whereupon  there  could  not  but  be  very  great  and  hish 
ferments  in  these  churches.  Nothing  therefore  could  be 
more  requisite,  or  seasonable,  than  tluit  several  instances 
of  this  sort  of  carnality  should  be  pot  into  this  catalogue, 
viz,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  dbc.  For 
they  were  not  to  be  bought  (as  was  said)  more  refined,  as 
having  less;  but  a  more  subtle  enerey,  or  nenetrative 
power  of  malignity  in  them.  Nor  indeed  hath  (Christianity 
and  the  Christian  church  suffered  more  by  any  sorts  of 
evils,  than  by  those  of  this  sort  Others  destroy  particular 

Eersons;  these,  besides  their  doing  so,  do  more  directly 
urt  the  communis,  and  tend  to  waste  and  destroy  the 
church. 

Now  as  to  those  grosser  carnalities  mentioned  in  this 
context,  I  did  formerly  say  somewhat  briefly,  and  so  I  did 
as  to  that  which  seems  the  central  one  among  those  of  this 
latter  sort,  viz,  that  of  heresy :  which  I  considered  accord- 
ing to  what  it  doth  import  in  itself,  and  did  design  also 
to  consiaer  it  in  this  its  concomitancy,  viz,  of  tbe  things 
here  mentioned  in  so  near  conjunction,  and  that  are  of 
nearer  affinity  with  it,  hatred,  envyings,  and  the  like.  I 
have  indeed  been  since  in  some  suspense  whether  I  should 
pursue  that  intention  or  no;  but  upon  serious  considerap 
tion,  and  solemn  looking  up  to  heaven  for  direction,  I  have 
determined  not  to  let  tnis  sort  of  carnality  nass  without 
just  animadversion.  For  I  consider  that  I  speak  to  a 
Christian  assembly,  who  must  be  understood  all  to  profess 
equal  and  impartial  reverence  to  the  word  of  God,  as  to  a 
revelation  come  down  from  heaven,  for  our  direction  and 
conduct  thither.  And  therefore  none  dare,  upon  serious 
thoughts,  allow  in  themselves  any  kind  of  regret  or  disgust 
as  to  so  material  and  important  a  part  of  this  holy  word. 
We  are  assured  the  words  of  God  will  do  good  to  them 
that  walk  uprightly,  that  is,  to  upright-hearted  ones ;  who 
it  must  therefore  be  supposed  will  walk  or  deal  uprightly 
in  their  attendance  thereunto.  And  1  cannot  but  nope 
that  Gk>d  will  graciously  help  us  to  speak  and  hear  with 
that  uprightness  and  integri^  of  heart,  that  this  word  of 
his  may  do  good  to  some,  without  doiuff  hurt  to  any. 

In  speaking  therefore  to  this  sort  of  carnality,  (for  we 
must  mention  it  by  such  a  term  as  the  Holy  GQiost  hath 
thought  fit  to  be  put  upon  it,)  I  shall  JSrst  note  to  you 
some  previous  things  more  generally,  and  then  shall,  je- 
anuUiff  let  you  see  what  appearances  there  may  be  of  it  in 
such  a  case  as  the  apostle's  present  discourse  hath  refer- 
ence unto. 

Fira,  It  will  be  of  use  to  us,  more  generally,  to  note 
these  few  things: 

1.  That  the  several  expressions  of  it  which  we  find  in 
this  context,  in  closer  connexion  with  heresy,  as  it  wera 
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nardJB^  it  before  and  Miiftd,  Msr.  luntred,  imance,  emu- 
jation,  wrath,  strife,  sedkioiie,  eDLYirings,  do  all  note  but 
one  radical  eTil,  and  do  all  agree  in  one  root  Where- 
upon it  will  be  the  less  needftd  to  insist  apon  them  seve- 
rallT,  or  to  gire  yon  the  criticism  of  each  word  by  itself^ 
whMk  it  were  a  great  deal  more  easy  to  do,  than  it  will  he 
«8efal,orof  any  avail  tons.  What  I  shall  say  therefore 
will  be  more  general ;  but  will  however  give  yon  the  ocea- 
sion  of  caatiag  yonr  eye  npon  the  particulars,  whereby  you 
will  have  the  more  distmct  account  of  that  camauty, 
which  is  here  referred  to  by  the  apostle. 

2.  This  is  needfdl  to  be  noted  too,  that  this  precept  of 
the  apostle,  considered  as  a  prescription  against  ftilmling 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  has  more  immediate  and  direct  refer- 
ence to  this  sort  of  carnality.  This  is  plain,  if  you  will 
but  again  peruse  the  words  as  they  lie  in  their  doeest  con- 
nexion. For  when  he  had  said  in  the  14th  verse.  That 
all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  this  one  word,  even  in  this,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  (most  of  all,  no  doubt, 
one's  Christian  neighbour^  he  adds.  But  if  you  bite  ana 


devour  one  another,  take  heed  ye  be  not  devoured  one  of 
another.  Then  immediately  come  in  the  words  of  the 
text,  This  I  say  then,  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  vou  shall 
not  fttlfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh :  f.  d.  The  lust  of  the  flesh 
will  be  working  this  way,  putting  you  upon  biting  and  de- 
vouring one  another.  According  as  sentiments  begin  to 
differ,  and  minds  are  divided,  inclinations  will  carry  one 
this  way,  and  another  that;  and  then  you  will  be  too  prone 
to  be  at  biting,  and  be  ready  to  ihll  to  devouring  one  an- 
other. Now  1  haye  no  better  remedjr  to  prescribe  you 
against  both  than  this.  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  you  sna  J 
not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  I  should  have  beeH  a  very 
unfliithful  interpreter  of  this  context  to  you,  if  I  had  not 
taken  notice  of  this  so  immediate  connexion. 

8.  This  is  fhrther  to  be  noted  that  this  sort  of  carnality 
that  lies  in  strifes,  in  emulations,  in  envyings,  in  hatred, 
dbc.  may  come  to  have  its  occasion  of  bem^  exercised,  of 
working,  lusting,  and  exerting  itself  about  tne  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel ;  than  which  nothing  is  more  evident,  in  that 
yon  fina  that  these  things  are  put  in  connexion  with  here- 
sies, which  must  be  understood  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Gk)fipel  doctrine.  Very  true  indeed  it  is,  that  tlmt  word 
heresy,  among  the  more  ancient  philosophers,  was  used  in 
a  more  spentle,  and  no  way  infamous  sense,  signifying  only 
this  or  tnat  sect  of  philosophers.  But  the  word  coming  to 
be  borrowed  and  transferred  by  sacred  writ^^  into  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  there  it  is  mostly  taken  in  every  ill  sense, 
(though  not  alwajTS,)  as  signifying  error  or  corruption  in 
doctnne.of  a  veryhigh  and  destructive  nature,  as  Tit.  iii. 
10, 11.  3  Pet.  ii.  1.  For  though  all  heresy  be  error,  or 
carry  error  in  it ;  yet  all  error  is  not  heresy :  that  must 
be  such  error  as  strikes  at  the  root,  and  is  conjunct  with 
heart-disaffection  and  mallj^ty,  (as  was  noted  the  last 
time,)  standing  in  opposition  to  faith,  which  is  not  a  merely 
mental  thing,  but  lies  very  principally  in  the  heart.  Doc- 
trinal matters  are  however  here  referred  unto,  even  in  the 
very  notion  of  heresy,  and  therefore  about  those  matters 
these  carnalities  may  have  place.  For  when  the  several 
passions  here  mentioned  are  raised,  and  do  tumultuate  in 
the  breasts  of  this  and  that  particular  person,  they  soon 
and  easily  spread  and  propagate  themselves  to  others,  so 
as  to  infect  the  community.  And  then  it  comes  to  the 
forming  of  it  into  parties,  or  dividing  it  into  two  sides,  as 
the  word  ^(x<rrwfat'(  which  we  translate  ^ii^ums)  signifies; 
the  one  stated  and  posited  as  in  a  hostile  posture  against 
the  other,  till  at  length  the  matter  arHve  to  that  height  cUid 
pitch  of  contumacious  and  fixed  obstinacy,  as  in  matters 
so  important  as  the  apostle's  discourse  reflects  upon,  will 
complete  the  notion  of  heresies,  viz.  on  one  side,  at  least ; 
not,  perhaps,  without  ereat  faultiness  on  the  other,  which 
comes  next  to  be  notea. 

4.  As  such  carnality  may  have  place  and  exercise  about 
Gospel  doctrine,  so  it  is  very  possible  it  may  show  itself 
on  both  sides,  even  on  their  piut  who  have  the  truth  with 
them,  as  well  as  on  theirs  who  oppose  it,  and  make  it  their 
business  to  propagate  the  contrary  error  or  false  doctrine. 
The  very  defence  of  truth  itself  may  be  accompanied  with 
such  carnalities,  such  strife,  wrath,  malice,  envy,  as  divides 
the  guilt  between  the  divided  parties,  and  leaves  neither 
aide  innocent.  I 


I  ajn.  you  knoiw,  by  mere  providence,  in  thesenes  mfl 
tract  or  a  discourse  long  continued  upon  this  oontezt,  led 
to  say  what  I  now  do;  and  I  haye  therefore  the  more 
hope,  that  throush  the  blessing  of  God,  it  may  be  of  some 
use  to  us.  Bui  this  comes  most  directly  undor  oar  Bocioe; 
and  let  it  be  noted,  that  whereas  in  such  oonteala  both 
sides  are  wont  to  be  confident  they  are  in  the  right ;  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  may  be  over-oonfldent  or  eare^ 
less  of  not  being  in  the  wrong,  in  what  maybe  of  e^[ual  or 
greater  importance  than  the  matters  themselves,  diqnued 
among  them  that  agree  in  the  snbstantials  of  religion,  or 
that  hold  the  head,  can  be.  Let  us,  I  say,  deeply  cntMrider 
it,  that  sBch  sinful  carnality  may  have  place,  and  exereiae 
not  only  about  religions  ccmcemments,  but  even  on  that 
side  where  the  trutii  lies;  which  is  from  hence  evident, 
that  the  apostle  immediatoly  before  the  text,  as  I  have 
noted,  says,  If  you  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed 
that  ye  be  not  bitten  and  consumed  one  of  another.  A 
great  aptitude  he  therefore  observed  there  was,  to  be  faitiag 
on  both  sides,  even  where  the  truth  lay,  and  where  it  lay  not 

For  we  are  here  Airther  to  observe,  that  whereas  our 
imostle  sadly  considered  that  many  among  these  Christians 
of  GahUia  were  lapsed,  and,  fallen  from  the  pniity  and  sin- 
cerity of  religion ;  he  apprehended  too,  that  they  who  were 
not  so  fallen,  took  not  the  best  course  for  the  reoovery  of 
them  that  were.  Which  that  admonition  of  his  must 
mean,  chap.  vi.  1,  S.  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  with 
a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  aone  in  tike  8|Bht 
of  meekness,  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempt- 
ed. Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  iUfil  the  kw 
of  Christ.  It  seems  he  reckoned  that  the  sounder  part 
among  them,  and  that  ought  (and  tis  like  thongrht  them- 
selves) to  be  more  spiritual,  while  th^  showed  not  more 
of  a  spirit  of  meekness  towards  the  lapsed,  were  not  so 
spiritual  as  they  should  be,  and  discovered  more  canality 
than  became  them,  more  wrath  and  bitterness  of  nniit  than 
could  comport  with  the  law  of  Christ.  They  will  be  little 
awed  by  this,  and  be  apt  for  all  this  to  indulge  their  own 
ftirious  passions,  that  tnink  he  hath  no  law.  Bat  thoq^ 
one  were  never  so  sure  he  hath  the  truth  on  his  side,  ^ 
in  itself  a  dreadftil  thing,  to  whosoever  shall  allow  him- 
self the  liberty  seriously  to  think  of  it.  For  what  must  we 
conceiye  of  such  truth,  that  is  to  be  defended  in  some  cases, 
I  say,  that  in  some  cases  ought  to  be  so  1  We  must  surely 
conceive  of  it  as  a  divine,  a  sacred  thing,  a  heayen-bora 
thing,  a  thing  of  heavenly  descent,  part  of  a  revelation 
immediately  come  forth  from  the  very  bosom  of  Qod ;  so  is 
the  whole  Gospel  revelation  to  be  looked  upon.  Now  here 
is  carnality  that  lusts;  such  a  kind  of  carnality  as  the 
context  speaks  of,  wrath,  strife,  hatred,  dec.  Here  is  such 
carnality,  lusting,  actually  lusting,  seeking  prey,  raveoing 
for  food.  And  what  doth  it  feed  upon  ^  No  meaner  thing 
than  divine*  truth !  evangelical  doctrines !  Monstroos 
thought !  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  my  friends,  what  this 
comes  tol  The  feeding  an  impure  lust  upon  sacred  things, 
or  upon  that  which  is  divine !  I  must  haye  my  lust  satis- 
fied, says  the  proud,  contentions  spirit:  wrath  bums, 
anger  boils :  sacred  things  are  not  spared,  but  fallen  upon, 
as  the  prepared  food  of  lust.  It  wul  be  fed,  they  are  not 
forbom.  All  reverence  of  God  is  forgotten,  heaven  is 
ravaged,  the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  God's  own  kingdom 
are  violated,  and  torn  this  way  and  that,  (O  horrid  thing!) 
by  harpies,  vultures,  by  most  fierce  and  fhrious  lusts. 
And  if^a  man  would  know,  recognise,  take  knowledge  of 
the  most  deeply  inward  sensations  and  intention  of  his 
own  heart,  thus  it  is,  I  most  now  apply  my  thoughts,  bend 
my  mind,  to  consider  a  revelation  come  Arom  heaven :  And 
what  for  the  end  for  which  it  was  given,  to  enlighten, 
purify,  quicken  my  soul  towards  Gk)d,  renew  and  form  it 
for  Gfod,  to  serve  and  enjoy  him  1  no,  but  on  purpose  to 
feed,  to  gratify  a  lust!  We  can  (too  often)  make  neither 
better  nor  worse  of  it,  but  just  so  it  is. 

These  things  being  premised,  I  would  now  go  on  a  little 
more  particularly  to  snow  you,  wherein  carnality  may  ap- 
pear exerting  itself,  even  about  such  things;  or  ivhat  wfll 
be  manifest  mdications  of  such  a  carnality,  as  is  here  re- 
ferred unto,  acting  about,  or  in  reference  to,  the  things  of 
Gk)d,  the  most  sacred  and  important  truths  and  doctrines 
of  his  Gospel. 

1.  First,  When  in  comparison  of  some  less  thi^gs^ 
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wlnrain  we  find  occasioas  or  pretence  to  differ,  little  ae- 
coont  IS  made  of  the  inoomparably  greater  things,  wherein 
all  serious  Christians  are  upreed,  and  wherein  they  really 
cannot  bat  be  agreed.  Let  it  be  considered,  whether 
pains  be  not  taken  to  dense  some  matter  or  other  to  con- 
tend about ;  (that  shows  a  great  disposition ;}  and  then  hay- 
ing found  out  some  minuter  things  about  which  to  differ, 
our  diiferences,  as  little  as  they  are,  ^nite  swallow  up  our 
agreements.  The  whole  Gospel  sigpiifles  nothing,  (though 
iml  of  the  most  glorious  wonders,)  m  comparison  of  some 
punctilios,  either  that  we  have  invented,  or  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  them  or  nottunc. 
Here  is  some  mystery  in  all  this!  A  lust  is  to  be  gratified; 
an  appetite  to  contend.  This  winds  and  wriggles  this 
way  and  that,  loth  to  appear  but  under  some  specious 
disguise  of  zeal  for  truth,  indignadon  uainst  false  doc- 
trine, or  the  like ;  but  it  bewrays  itself;  and  unawares, 
shows  its  ugly  serpentine  head.  For  if  the  thing  chosen 
out  to  be  the  matter  of  contest  be  thought  worth  so  much, 
when  it  is  manifestly  either,  in  compurison,  little,  or  nothing 
but  a  figment,  why  are  not  the  thmgs  on  all  hands  most 
confessedly  great  and  most  evident,  more  highly  esteem- 
ed.  loved,  rdished,  and  with  gust  and  delight  fed  uponi 
why  do  not  the  gieater  thincs  lignify  more  to  unite  us  in 
love  and  conmiunion  with  aU  that  agree  with  us  in  them, 
than  the  lesser  thin^  to  divide  us,  about  which  we  dis- 
agree 1 1ndeed  the  disa^reenients  were  in  themselves  vastly 
great  between  the  untainted  Christians  of  these  Galatian 
churches,  and  that  horrid  sect  that  the  apostle's  discourse 
has  manifest  reference  unto.  Blessed  oe  Qod  there  are 
not  such  disagreements  amongst  us.  But  while  there  is 
less  taint  of  error  in  our  minds,  (as  to  these  things,)  are  we 
not  concerned  to  take  heed  there  be  not  as  great  a  taint  of 
this  vicious  carnality  in  our  hearts  1  It  speaks  too  much 
of  it ;  when  bavins;  devised  a  difference,  we  are  prone  to 
overlook  and  make  little  account  oC  the  great-  things 
wherein  we  are  entirel3r  and  most  professedly  agreed. 

If  we  consider  the  things  which  the  doctrinal  part  of 
this  epistle  doth  more  expressly  refer  to,  as  I  have  noted 
alreachr  how  peat  things  in  reference  hereto  are  we  fully 
agreed  in  t  We  are  alTagreed,  that  a  sinner,  an  apostate 
lapsed  creature,  can  never  be  saved  and  Drought  to  a 
blessed  state,  but  he  must  be  justified,  and  he  must  be 
sanctified.  He  must  be  justified,  to  make  his  state  safe ; 
he  must  be  sanctified,  to  make  the  temper  of  his  spirit 
good,  capable  of  communion  with  God  in  this  world,  and 
of  final  etemal  blessedness  with  him  in  the  other.  We 
are  agreed,  that  such  justification  and  such  sanctification 
are  both  the  effects  of  most  absolutely  f^e  and  sovereign 
grace ;  that  none  could  be  ever  justified,  but  by  fireest 
grace :  that  none  can  ever  be  sa^ctifiedbut  py  freest  grace, 
most  aixisolutefy  and  most  sovereignly  firee.  We  are  agreed, 
that  the  highest  perfection  of  sanctification  that  can  ever 
possibly  be  attamed  unto,  signifies  nodiing  at  all  to  de- 
serve, to  procure  by  merit  our  justification.  We  ai;e 
agreed,  that  both,  as  they  are  f^om  the  most  ftee  and 
sovereum  grace,  so  do  come  throu^^h  the  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  alone  Mediator  between  God  and  man: 
that  the  righteousness  is  entirely  and  only  Christ's,  by 
wrhich  we  are  justified :  that  the  Spirit  is  most  entirely  and 
only  Christ's,  uj  which  we  are  sanctified ;  accordmg  to 
that  in  I  Cor.  vi.  9, 10, 11.  Such  as  are  mentioned  there 
*were  before  the  groissest  and  vilest  of  sinners,  fornicators, 
adulterers,  idolaters,  dec.  And  such  (saith  the  apostle) 
^were  some  of  you :  but  ve  are  washed,  out  ye  are  sancti- 
fied, but  ye  are  justifiea  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  Spint  of  our  God. 

You  cannot  but  be  in  all  these  agreed.  We  areagreed. 
that  whosoever  does  sincerely,  evangelically  believe  m  God 
through  Christ,  receives  Chnst,  is  united  with  him,  or  is 
in  him :  who  doth  by  serious  repentance  turn  to  God, 
wrhose  heart  is  won  to  love  him  in  truth  as  his  highest  and 
best  cood,  who  is  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son;  and 
wrho  haying  been  made  wilting  in  the  day  of  his  power,  doth 
now  render  a  sincere  obedience  to  him ;  every  such  one  is  in 
a  safe  state,  accepted  with  God,  has  found  grace  in  his  eyes. 

For  no  words  of  Scripture  can  be  plainer,  than  that  tney 
that  believe  in  Christ  shall  not  pensh,  but  have  everlast^ 
ing  life,  John  iii.  16.  yea,  that  they  have  it,  ver.  36.  That 
life  ii  begun  with  them,  which  is  never  to  end,  or  which 


is  in  the  sure  way  to  be  ootttinasd  tyi  it  beocme  cveilafl** 
ing :  that  they  that  repent,  and  tuzm  from  all  their  trans- 
gressions.  their  iniquities  snail  not  be  their  ruin  *,  (Ezck. 
xviii.  90.)  that  God  hatk  prepared  the  things  which  eye 
hath  net  seen  ■  for  them  that  love  him,  and  will  §[ive 
them  the  crown  of  life  according  to  his  own  promise; 
fl  Cor.  ii.  9.  Jam.  i  12.)  that  Christ  doth  become  the 
Author  of  etemal  salvation  to  them  thai  obey  ^im ;  (Hebu 
V.  9.)  that  there  is  no  condenmation  to  them  that  are  in 
Christ,  that  walk  not  aAer  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit; 
(Rom.  viii  1.)  that  it  must  turn  wholly  to  the  praise  of 
the  fflory  of  his  mce.  chat  God  makes  them  accepted  in 
the  beloved,  EpL  i  6.  We  do  all  agree,  that  they  that 
do  never  believe,  they  that  never  repent,  they  that  never 
love  God,  they  tnat  are  never  brouent  to  obey  him,  that 
live  in  enmity  and  rebellion  against  nim  to  the  last  breath, 
must  needs  be  in  a  lost  state,  are  never  justified,  never  ac* 
cepted  with  God,  are  liable  unto  comiiM^  and  abiding 
wrath,  and  remain  under  condemnation,  John  iii.  16, 3ob 
Luke  xiii.  3.  CoL  iii  6.  We  agree,  that  such  faith,  such 
repentance,  such  love  to  God,  such  obedience,  even  in  the 
most  entire  sincerity,  are  not  to  be  considered  at  all,  as  any 
cause  of  such  a  person's  acceptanee  with  God;  tbey  do 
characterize  the  accepted  person,  but  they  cause  it  not, 
they  deserve  nothing ;  nay,  they  could  not,  if  they  were 
periecL  No  internal  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  though  in 
this  our  present  state  it  were  most  alisolutely  perfect,  so 
as  to  exclude  eveiy  thing  of  sin,  could  be  any  nart  of  that 
righteousness  that  must  justify  us  before  God.  To  sup- 
pose-that it  could,  would  be  manifestly  to  confound  the 
offices  of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  It  was 
Christ  that  was  to  merit  for  us;  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
never  to  merit  for  us.  It  was  not  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
died  for  us,  nor  can  his  operations  or  productions  in  us. 
have  any  causative  influence  to  the  meriting  the  justified 
and  accepted  state  of  any  person  before  God.  They  were 
never  meant  for  that  purpose,  nor  have  any  aptitude  or 
accommodateness  thereunto.  They  cannot  xnake  us  never 
to  have  sinned :  nor  can  atone  for  our  having  done  so. 
We  cannot  but  o^  agreed  in  this,  for  'tis  plain,  and  carries 
its  own  evidences  in  itself:  t.  #.  suppose  we  a  person,  as 
soon  as  he  is  converted,  made  perfectly  f^ee  firom  sin,  that 
very  moment,  by  some  extraordinary  powerful  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  his  soul,  how  shall  that  expiate  for  his 
having  been  a  sinner?  Now  where  there  are  so  great 
things  wherein  we  agree,  and  we  make  little  of  them ;  tbings 
that  should  raise  up  our  souls,  and  awaken  all  our  powers 
unto  bluest  acts  of  love,  gratitude,  and  praise  to  God 
and  our  Redeemer,  and  fill  us  with  wonder  and  jpleasnre 
as  often  as  we  think  of  them ;  an  indisposition  of  mind  to 
take  notice  of,  and  consider  such  thins^,  so  as  to  improve 
and  use  them  to  the  great  p^irposes  of  the  Christian  life, 
as  incentives  to  the  love  of  God,  an  entire  devoting  of  our- 
selves to  him.  vigorous  and  diligent  serving  of  mm,  and 
walking  holily  and  comfortably  with  him  in  our  daily 
course,  t}irough  a  greater  disposition  to  contend  about 
we  well  know  not  whatbesides,  too  plainly  shows  much  of 
that  carnal  disaffection,  which  the  apostle  doth  here  ani- 
madvert upon.  There  are  other  thinfls  beloonng  to  this 
same  purpose  that  I  find  I  cannot  reacn  to  at  this  time. 


SERMON  n. 

Gal.  V.  16. 

T%isIto^tken,WaikintheSpirU,a^  fe  ikaU  not  fidfil 
ththatoftkejiesk. 

I  HAVE  begun  to  show  you  by.  what  indications  much 
carnality  may  appear,  and  show  itself  in  and  about  spiritual 
matters ;  as,  (for  instance,)  in  the  controverting,  y«L  even 


in  the  defending,  the  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  mtend 
now  to  proceed.    You  have  heard  it  does  so, 
1.  When  Christians,  who  are  very  far  agreed  in  the  mort 
. —  -v.___  jjj^jjg  y^g  ^^  jjj^  things  wherein  they 

I  never  so  great,  in  comparison  of  the 


important 

are  agreed  thouj 
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much  less  things  wherein  they  difTer;  as  all  serious 
Christian  must  be  understood  to  agree  in  far  greater  things 
than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  differ  in.  I  lately  mentionel 
to  yoQ  smidry  great  agreements  that  I  cannot  doubt  to  be 
very  common  with  serious  and  intelligent  Christians, 
which  I  shall  not  now  stay  to  repeat,  but  add, 

3.  Such  carnality  shows  itseli,  when  there  is  too  mach 
apmess  to  lay  greiUer  stress  than  is  needftd  upon  some 
unscriptural  words  in  delivering  Scripture  doctnne.  Here 
we  may  take  carnality  as  the  apostle  doth,  1  Cor.  iii.  3. 
While  there  are  divisions  among  you,  are  you  not  camaL 
and  walk  (or  act)  as  men  %  There  is  more  of  the  man  in 
it  than  of  the  Christian :  when  we  can  make  a  shift  to  divide 
about  a  word,  and  that  (in  the  present  use  of  it)  devised 
only  by  man;  when  words  that  are  merelv  of  humto 
stamp,  and  used  in  no  such  sense,  or  to  no  such  purpose  in* 
Scripnure,  however  they  may  be  significant,  yet  too  great 
a  stress  and  weight  is  laid  upon  them,  either  by  too  stiffly 
adhering  to  them  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  vehemently  de- 
crying tnem  on  the  other  hand ;  while,  perhaps  (ana  it  is 
a  certain  and  a  known  case)  the  meaninc^  may  be  tne  same 
on  both  sides,  and  would  be  so,  or  would  appear  to  be  so, 
if  such  and  such  words  were  waived,  and  others  more  un- 
derstood were  chosen,  and  used  in  tne  room  of  them.  It 
is  true,  we  are  not  to  think  (and  no  man  of  sense  Can)  that 
we  are  obliged  never  to  use  other  words  in  such  matters, 
but  such  as  the  translators  of  Bible  have  hit  on  in  their 
version  of  it,  as  if  that  must  consecrate  those  words,  and 
leave  all  other  under  a  profane  character ;  but  if  it  appear 
that  any  word  of  a  doubtful  signification  is  misunderstood 
bv  many,  creates  offence,  and  through  some  fixed,  immove- 
able prejudice,  or  prepossession  that  some  other  notion  of 
it  hath  obtained  in  the  minds  of  many,  it  will  always  be 
otherwise  understood  by  them  than  we  intend,  let'  it  rather 
go  for  a  nehuskian^  than  that  the  peace  of  the  church 
should  be  broken,  and  men's  minds  be  disturbed  and  dis- 
quieted by  it.  This  is  the  case,  when  any  such  words  as 
might  be  arbitrarily  used  or  laid  aside,  are  made  so  ne- 
cessary, or  so  destructive,  as  if  all  religion  were  saved  or 
lost  bv  them :  when  one  so  cries  up  such  a  word,  as  if  he 
would  sav,  "The  heavens  must  fall  if  I  have  not  my 
word."  And  another  decries  it  as  much,  as  if  he  said, 
"  Thev  must  fall  if  it  be  admitted,  or  if  I  have  not  mine." 
Sure  there  must  be  in  this  case  that  forbidden  X»yoiiajf(a, 
of  which  the  apostle  speaks  in  that,  I  Tim.  vi.  4.  which 
they  are  usuali]^  most  apt  to  be  guilty  of,  that  are  also 
gnuty  of  what  is  put  in  conjunction  therewith,  perverse 
disputipFs  of  men  of  corrupt  minds ;  with  these  falls  in 
this  strife  of  words :  whether  that  be  to  be  understood  ob- 
jectively, or  instrumentally,  strife  about  words  or  wordy 
strifes,  I  shall  not  here  determine.  But  that  Whole  context 
is  worth  our  considering,  ver.  3. 4, 5.  If  any  man  teach 
otherwise,  do  irt^StSoffKoXtT,  teach  other  or  alien  things,  or 
after  another  or  alien  manner,  and  consent  not  to  the  words 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  doctnne  which  is  ac- 
cording to  godliness :  4.  He  is  proud,  knowing  nothing, 
but  doting  about  questions,  and  strife  of  words,  whereof 
Cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisines,  5.  Perverse 
disputings  of  men  of  cortnpt  minds,  and  destitute  of  the 
truth,  supposing  that  gain*  is  godliness:  from  such  with- 
draw thyself.  And  therewith  agrees  what  we  find  also  men- 
tioned, with  the  charge  of  avoiding  them,  9  Tim.  ii.  23. 
Foolisn  and  unlearned  questions  that  gender  strifes.  Some 
may  fancy  they  make  themselves  considerable  for  learning 
by  such  altercations ;  but  the  apostle  slurs  that  conceit, 
calling  them  unlearned.  So  I  remember  '  Seneca  says  of 
the  G-reeks,  (calling:  it  their  disease,)  that  they  made  much 
ado  with  certain  idle  questions,  (as,  how  many  rowers  be- 
longed to  the  vessel  that  carried  Ulysses  1  and  stich  like, 
that  he  there  mentions,)  whereby,  says  he,  they  did  not  ap- 
pear more  learned,  but  only  more  troublesome.    - 

3.  When  we  consider  with  too  little  indulgence  one  an- 
other's mistakes  and  misapplications,  in  the  use  even  of 
Scripture  words,  placingthem  as  some  may  do,  upon  things 
to  which  they  do  not  properly  belong,  when  yet  they  agree 
about  the  things  themselves.  There  are  words  in  the  Scrip- 
ture revelation,  that  it  may  be  the  one  or  the  other  of  dis- 
agreeing persons  may  apply  to  one  thing,  when  ihe  other 
(perhaps  truly)  thinks  they  belong  more  properly  to  an- 
aDeBnv.YjIa. 


other.  There  is  an  inconvenience  in  this:  the  case  is  moch 
as  if  one  should  have  an  idea  of  all  the  streets  of  LondoiL 
in  lus  mind  as  they  lie.  but  he  mistakes  the  namea,  and 
transposes  theuL  As  for  instance,  calls  Cheap-side  Com- 
hill.  or  Comhill  Cheap-side.  He  does  not  speak  so  in- 
telligibly to  another,  but  at  the  same  time  mav  have  the 
same  idea  in  his  mind  of  London  that  another  has.  And 
this,  however,  when  it  occurs  in  religious  discepcations, 
ouent  to  be  considered  (though  there  be  an  inconrenienee 
in  It)  with  indulgence,  as  knowing  we  are  all  liable  to  mis- 
takes in  greater  matters.  And  as  it  is  passible  there  may 
be  somewhat  of  carnality,  some  perverseness,  some  cloud 
arising  from  infirm  flesh  that  darkens  the  mind,  and  occa- 
sions It  so  to  mistake;  so  'tis  much  greater,  not  to  be  able 
to  bear  in  another  suck  a  mistake. 

4.  When  there  is  an  agreement  about  the  main  and 
principal  thines  that  the  Scripture  revelation  contains  and 
carries  in  it ;  out  there  is  not  that  agreement  about  their 
mutual  respects  and  references  unto  one  another.  This  is 
a  matter  indeed  of  greater  importance ;  there  can  be  no 
true  scheme  given  of  Gospel  truths  and  doctrines,  if  such 
their  references  and  respects  to  one  another  be  noc  ri^tly 
understood.  But  an  entire  true  scheme  of  Christian  doc- 
trines will  not  enter  into  all  minds  j  and  for  the  most  part 
they  are  particular  passages,  or  particular  truths,  that  strike 
hearts,  and  that  God  makes  use  of  to  do  souls  good  by. 
And  if  so  entire  a  scheme  will  not  enter  into  the  minds  of 
many,  whether  through  their  darkness  or  ignorance,  or 
wheUier  through  any  thing  of  prejudice,  that  was  as  it  were 
forelaid  in  their  minds;  nothmg  remains  but  to  be  patient 
of  it,  and  to  do  them  what  good  we  can,  even  upon  their 
own  terms,  and  in  the  way  wherein  thev  are  capable  of  it 
There  was  such  an  obstruction  in  nunas  among  these  Co- 
rinthians, even  upon  this  very  account  of  their  carnality,  as 
we  see  in  that  3d  of  the  1st  epistle,  that  the  apostle  telk 
them,  I  could  not  speak  to  you  as  spiritual,  (it  must  be 
understood  comparatively,)  but  as  unto  carnal ;  and  there- 
fore, as  a  wise  instructor,  thought  it  needful  to  keep  back, 
to  withhold  some  thin^  from  them  that  be  reckoned  might 
be  meat  to  them,  solid  meat,  strong  meat,  because  th^ 
had  been  hitherto  unable  to  bear  it,  nor  were  yet  able,  n 
is  in  that  case  needful  rather  somewhat  to  Mx'^'i  ^  with- 
hold some  things,  or' suspend,  than  by  a  continued  and  too 
urgent  inculcation  to  frustrate  one's  own  design;  and 
while  we  would  have  all  enter  into  less  o^iehle  minds,  to 
haye  nothing  enter.  It  may  sometimes  be,  that  when  too 
much  is  endeavoured  at  once  to  be  borne  in  upon  them 
against  an  invincible  obstruction,  we  only  engage  them  to 
fortify  the  more  strongly,  and  shut  out  all ;  and  so  we  de- 
feat ourselves.  They  gain  nothing,  and  out*  whole  design 
is  fhistrated  and  lost.  In  all  our  applications  to  the  aoub 
of  men,  there  must  be  patient  waiting,  and  veiy  gradual 
endeavours  used,  without  force  and  furious  striving ;  jea, 
in  our  having  to  do  with  such  as  are  yet  the  veiy  vmssab 
and  captives  of  the  devil.  So  the  apostle  speaks,  3  Tim. 
ii.  24.  The  servant  of  the  Lord  should  not  strive,  bnt  be 
patient  towards  (even  all)  men,  and  wait  (even  in  reference 
to  them  that  are  hitherto  altoffether  impenitent)  when  God 
will  give  them  repentance,  tnat  they  may  recover  them- 
selves out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil,  that  are  led  captive  bv 
him  at  his  will.  Much  more  are  such  methods  to  be  isea 
towards  them,  who  call  on  the  name  of  our  Lord  ont  of  a 
pure  heart,  as  h<*  speaks  a  little  above  in  the  same  context, 
ver.  33.  And  consider  the  extent  and  endearingness  of 
this  character.  'Tis  to  be  deplored  that  it  extends  not 
farther ;  but  so  far  as  it  doth  extend,  God  forbid  it  stionld 
not  have  a  most  persuasive  efficacy  and  power  upon  our 
spirits,  to  make  us  follow  riffhteonsness,  faith,  charily, 
peace,  even  with  all  them  that  bear  that  character,  u  c.  tint 
call  on  the  Lord  with  a  pure  heart ;  their  Lord  (as  'tis 
elsewhere)  as  well  as  ours;  be  they  of  what  party,  or 
denomination,  soever: 

5.  Much  of  this  carnality  appears  about  such  matten, 
when  we  are  over  intent  to  mould  and  square  Gospel  truths 
and  doctrines  by  human  measures  and  models,  and  too 
earnestly  strive  to  make  them  correspond;  that  is,  when 
we  aim,  beyond  what  things  can  admit,  to  stretch  (or  rather 
to  shrink  amd  contract)  God's  transactions  with  men,  unto 
the  scheme  and  model  of  our  own  abstract  notions  aiid  6^ 
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finitions,  or  of  merelThnman,  civil,  or  political  economies, 
administrations,  ana  transactions ;  such  I  mean  as  obtain 
among  men  towards  one  another ;  and  so  labour  to  have  the 
same  measures  take  place  throughout  in  reference  to  Divine 
things,  as  do  in  human.  Whereby  more  than  is  needfbl,  use- 
ful, (or  indeed  so  much  as  possible  to  agree  and  quadrate,)  of 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  ofcivil  and  other  law,  is  introduced 
into  theology.  Illustrations  indeed  mav  be  taken  thence, 
but  not  stnct  measures.  It  is  impossible  sometimes  they 
should  be  so.  Divers  things  are  taken  among  men  in 
such  notion:!,  as,  in  delivering  the  doctrine  of  the  Gk)8pel 
cannot  have  a  full  and  adeauate  place :  they  oflen  will  not 
exacdy  agree  or  correspond.  As  if,  in  speaking  of  God's 
pardoning  and  justifying  a  sinner,  we  should  take  our 
measures  of  pardon  and  justification  strictly  from  whcU  ob- 
tains amongst  men,  we  shall  find  a  great  difierence  and 
disagreement.  For  plain  it  is,  that,  according  to  human 
measures,  the  same  person  cannot  be  both  pardoned  and 
justified.  He  that  is  pardoned  cannot  be  justified,  and  he 
that  is  justified,  cannot  be  pardoned.  But  according  to 
Divine  and  Qo^el  measures  both  are  truly  said  of  the  same 
person.  In  the  one  case  there  is  an  inconsistency,  in  the 
other  a  fair  agreement  of  the  same  things.  He  that  is  at  a 
human  bar  a  justified  person,  needs  no  pardon,  his  case 
admits  of  none ;  if  he  were  justified,  pardon  were  absurdly 
talked  of;  and  so  if  he  were  nardoned,  that  does  plainly 
implv  that  he  was  not  justifiea.  It  is  quite  oUierwise  if 
you  bring  these  things  to  the  Gospel,  and  God's  dealing 
-with  sinners.  I  cannot  now  spend  time  in  showing  you 
distinctly  how  these  things  do  lie,  and  are  very  captlole  of 
being  accommodated,  in  the  sinner's  case;  some  resemr 
blance  will  appear,  not  an  exact  or  entire  correspondency. 
The  instance  however  serves  our  present  purpose,  to  show 
that  God's  procedure  and  methods  in  his  dispensations  to- 
wards men,  will  not  in  all  things  square  with  human 
measures. 

Again,  if  we  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  GK)d's  covenant 
in  Jesus  Christ,  we  cannot  take  our  measures  from  human 
covenants  that  pass  between  man  and  man,  especially  one 
private  man  and  another ;  for  there  the  persons  are  under 
BO  obligation  before  their  mutual  consent.  It  is  not  so 
between  God  and  man :  God's  covenants  are  laws  as  well 
as  covenants ;  and  so  a  man  is,  before  he  consents,  obliged 
toconsent.  Therefore  hereagain  it  appears  Gospel  doctrines 
are  not  to  be  exactly  measured  by  human  models.  Nor 
should  this  be  too  earnestly  endeavoured,  we  should  not 
too  much  set  our  minds  upon  it ;  'tis  to  oner  at  a  thing  in 
its  own  nature  not  practicable,'  and  there  is  tob  much  of 
man  in  it. 

6.  When  there  is  a  discernible  proneness  to  oppose  the 
great  things  of  the  Gkispel  to  one  another,  and  to  exalt  or 
magnify  one,  above  or  against  another.  It  is  too  plain  this 
may  more  commonly  come  under  observation,  than  it  doth 
under  that  reprehension  which  it  deserves.  For  instance, 
those  two  great  things  that  I  mentioned  at  first,  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification,  both  very  great  things,  of  most  ap- 
parent and  confessed  necessity  to  the  salvation  and 
blessedness  of  the  souls  of  men ;  justification,  that  a  man's 
state  may  be  good ;  sanctification,  that  the  temper  of  his 
soul  may  become  so.  But  is  it  not  too  common  to  magnify 
one  of  tnese  above  or  again.st  the  other  1  To  contend  and 
dispute  with  ?reat  fervour  concerning  the  higher  value  and 
excellency,  the  dignity  or  precedency,  of  this  or  that,  and 
to  which  the  preference  belongs ;  to'be  so  much  taken  up 
about  the  one,  as  seldom  to  think  of  the  other;  and  ii 
may  be  not  well  to  savour  and  relish  the  mention  of  itt 
Some  are  so  taken  up  about  the  business  of  justification, 
(that  admirable  voucbsafement  of  grace  to  sinners  1)  that 
they  care  not  to  hear  of  sanctification ;  and  so  all  their 
religion  is  foreign  to  them,  or  lies  in  somewhat  without 
them,  or  in  a  mere  relative  thing,  lhat  alters  not  their 
spirits.  A  strange  religion !  that  makes  a  man  nothing  the 
better  man ;  or  notwithstanding  which^  he  i.s,  in  the  habitual 
frame  of  his  soul,  as  bad  as  ever,  vain,  terrene,  worldly- 
minded,  proud,  passionate,  wrathful,  malicious,  vindictive, 
false,  deceitful,  perhaps  (Ibr  that  is  not  worse  than  the  rest) 
very  impurely  sensual.  But.  no  man  can  tell  why,  nor  to 
be  sure  ne  himself,  he  takes  nimself  to  be  a  justified  per- 
son :  and  perhaps  his  imagination  of  it  arises  in  him  a 
sort  of  rapturous,  unaccountable  joy,  without  ground  or 


root,  and  which  will  not  only  wither,  but  turn  (without  a 
seasonable  and  merciful  change)  into  endless  horror,  weep- 
ing, wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  1  A  fearful  and  most 
surprising  issue  and  disappointment  of  a  high  and  unmis- 
givmg  confidence,  and  expectation  to  be  saved !  With 
others,  whose  temper,  circumstances,  or  temptations,  have 
less  inclined  them  to  rejoicing,  their  religion  is  made  up  of 
tormenting  anxieties  and  fears,  ancl  consists  in  the  daily 
revolving  of  perpetual  endless  doubts,  whether  they  are 
justified  or  no ;  without  anjr  direct,  formed  design  of  oeing 
or  doing  good ;  by  which  they  mieht,  in  due  time,  come  to 
have  more  truly  comfortable  apprenenkions  of  the  goodness 
of  their  state.  They  more  care  to  be  pardoned  for  being 
bad,  than  to  become  good  I 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  so  wholly 
taken  up  about  what  they  are  in  themselves  to  be  and  do. 
and  in  the  earnest,  but  too  abstract,  or  less  evangelical,  (ana 
therefore  less  fruitful,)  endeavour  after  higher  pitches  of 
sanctity^  without  due  reference  to  the  grace,  Spirit,  and 
blood  or  a  Redeemer^  that  they  neglect  and  look  not  after 
their  justification,  and  acceptance  with  Gkid  in  him ;  nor 
do  reush  and  savour,  as  they  ought,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  herein.  Do  more  incline  to  a  philosophical  (and 
scarcely  Christian)  Christiatdty ;  forgetting  Christ  to  be 
their  Biedeemer,  their  Lord,  ana  vital  Head,  and  Uiat  they 
are  (or  ought  to  be)  under  his  conduct,  and  through  his 
mediation,  daily  tending  to  God  and  blessedness. 

But  now  upon  the  whole,  when  there  appears  an  aptness 
or  disposition  to  separate  tnese  two,  justification  and  sanc- 
tification, from  one  another,  or  either  of  them  from  abiding 
in  Christ ;  or  to  oppose  them  to  one  another,  or  contend 
about  the  priority  or  the  one  or  the  other,  (when  no  doubt 
they  go  together.)  and  about  the  preference  or  excellency  of 
the  one  above  the  other,  which  is  the  more  considerable 
thin^ :  herein  appears  much  carnality  of  mind,  an  unsound, 
injudicious,  distempered  ^irit.  And  'tis  a  like  case,  as  if 
a  malefactor  at  the  same  time  is  under  sentence  by  which 
he  is  condemned  to  die,  and  under  a  most  dangerous  dis- 
ease, that  appears  very  probably  mortal  to  him:  he  has  a 
compassionate  prince,  willing  to  save  his.  life,  and  he  at 
once  vouchsafes  him  his  paraon,  and  provides  a  very  skil- 
ful and  able  physician  for  the  curing  of  his  disease :  the 
wretched  creature  hearing  of  this,  falls n  disputing  which 
of  these  is  the  greatest  favour,  to  have  my  disease  cured, 
or,  to  have  my  crime  pardoned ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
dilute  he  neglects  both,  looks  after  neither.  This  is  in- 
deed less  supposable,  in  the  instanced  case ;  but  how  great 
a  distemper  doth  it  show,  that  it  should  be  so,  in  this, 
which  is  of  unexpressibly  greater  importance! 

And  now  further  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  faith  in 
a  Redeemer  in  necessary  to  salvation,  with  those  that  are 
adult,  and  capable  of  attending  to  the  Gospel  revelation ; 
but  here,  what  disputes  are  then  raised!  with  what  fer- 
vour are  they  managed,  concerning  the  place  of  it,  or  the 
kind  of  that  necessity  which  this  faith  is  of,  in  order  to  the 
safe  state  of  a  sinner  I  A  like  case  again,  as  if  such  a 
condemned  malefactor  is  told  of  his  prince's  professed, 
gracious  intendments  towards  him,  but  he  doubts  the 
sincerity  of  his  professions.  He  gives  him  all  desirable 
assurances,  and  tells  him.  Do  but  trust  me,  and  all  shall 
be  well.  But  he  presently  falls  a  disputing,  Yea,  but  how 
am  I  to  consider  this  trust  1  (we  suppose  it  only  such  a 
trust  as  nuiy  be  fitly  oiongh  placed  upon  a  man ;)  which 
way  is  it  to  contribute  towards  my  safety  or  welfare  1  Is 
it  to  be  an  instrument  or  a  condition  1  How  absurd  an 
abuse  were  this  of  the  clemency  of  a  propitious  prince ! 
If  there  were  a  public  proclamation  or  pardon  to  many 
offenders  at  once  concerned  together,  and  they  all  agree 
only  to  disagree,  to  vie  with  one  another  their  skill  in 
criticizing  upon  the  words,  or  in  disputing  the  method, 
contending  about  the  order  and  coherence  of  parts,  and 
make  it  their  business  not  thankfully  to  accept,  but  cavil 
at,  to  tear  and  mangle  and  pluck  in  pieces  the  proclamation, 
and  defeat  the  kind  design  and  gracious  tender  of  their 

Erince  1  What  clemency  would  not  this  provoke  to  the 
ighest  resentment  and  indiignation  I  And  what  now  can 
be  stranger,  or  more,  perverse,  than  that  a  revelation  firom 
heaven  of  so  much  good  will  to  men,  in  the  substance  so 
plain,  and  that  so  directly  concerns  the  salvation  of  souls, 
should  be  so  torn  and  mangled  1  considered  for  no  purpose 
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ksB  tfcantibat  for  which  it  was  Tonchaafed,  aad  that  the  very 
end  itsril  ahould  be  in  so  great  part  eluded,  that  was  so 
kin.ll7  desicned  in  it  1  Though  yet  the  endeavour  of  salv- 
ing difficulties  that  occur,  bjr  earnest  prater,  diligent  study, 
and  by  amicable  and  placid  collatioa  amon«^  brethren,  or 
cooqmnng  of  sentiments,  sincerely  designed  for  a  clearer 
understanding  the  fiame  of  the  Gospel  truths  6t  how  ijt 
may  be  with  most  advantage  represented  to  men  for  the 
promoting  of  the  common  salvation,  can  be  liable  to  no 
just  repr^ension,  being  managed  with  that  reverence  that 
so  sacred  things  challenge,  and  with  a  due  sense  of  our 
own  ignorance  and  imperfection.  That  only  which  is 
blameable  in  this  case,  and  whereof  I  reckon  no  account 
can  be  given,  or  defence  made,  is  that  when,  for  the  sub- 
stance, the  Ctospel  propounds  and  lays  before  us  so  plain  a 
way  wherein  men  are  to  endeavour  the  savii»  of  their 
souls,  as  wharein  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  needs 
not  err,  i.  e.  that  there  must  be  repentance  towards  God, 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  renewed  heart,  a  holy 
life.  One  comes  and  pretends  to  show  that  order  of  these 
things  one  way,  so  as  to  compose  a  scheme  of  them  that 
is  renresented  as  most  necessary  to  be  observed  and  held 
to.  NOj  saith  another,  I'll  give  you.  aiighter  scheme  of 
salvation,  another  way,  and  mighiily  presses  the  necessity 
of  that,  and  the  dangerous  mistakes  of  the  other.  And 
thus  they  cover  a  plam  way  with  thorns  and  briers,  do  not 
instruct,  but  perplex  and  distract  whom  they  shonla  direct, 
create  distinctions  and  oppositions  of  aeheme  to  scheme,  not 
only  without  necessity,  out  almost  without  a  difference, 
and  yet  insist  with  venemency,  and  lay  men's  salvation 
upon  their  understanding  the  matter  so  or  so,  when  it  is 
hoped  thousands  have  been  saved,  that  never  heard  of  the 
one  scheme  or  the  other,  as  they  are  distinguished  and  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Who  can  justify  ihisi  Again,  in  the 

1th.  place;  When  any  do  with  great  zeal  contend  for  this 
or  that  opinion  or  notion,  as  very  sacred  and  highly  spirit- 
ual, (as  they  account,}  with  no  other  desijgn,  than  that 
under  that  pretence  toay  may  indulge  their  owii  carnal 
inclination  with  the  greater  liberty.  It  was  the  very  genius 
of  this  sort  of  men  agkmst  whom  this  epistle  was  meant, 
whether  they  were  then  called  gnostics  it  matters  not.  The 
name  well,  agreed  to  them,  and  they  were  known  by  it 
afterwards.  They  were  men  of  mu<m  pretence  to  know- 
ledge and  sublime  notions,  as  they  counted  them.  And 
herein  lay  their  religion ;  and  under  this  pretence  they  in- 
dulged themselves  in  all  manner  of  licentiousness.  When 
any  do  take  up  with'mere  notions,  which  they  are  zealous 
lor,  accounting  them  very  highly  spiritual:  and  under  pre- 
text of  these,  they  indulge  the  carnality  or  their  hearts,  if 
not  of  their  lives  and  practices  too ;  and  their  fine  notion, 
(as  they  accoimt  it,)  which  they  (more  uncertainly)  father 
upon  the  Spirit  of  truth,  must  be  substituted  in  the  room 
of  ail  that  love,  meekness,  humility,  heavenliness,  self- 
denial,  which  are  the  most  certain  and  undoubted  fruits 
of  this  blessed  Spirit :  when  under  the  pretence  of  being 
notional  men,  and  of  knowing  a  great  deal  more  than 
most  others  do,  anv  neglect  their  own  spirits,  and  suffer 
pride,  avarice,  ambition,  vindictiveness,  and  lalsehood,  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  thin  cobweb  of  a  few  fine- 
spun notions;  and  they  can  now  hereupon  live  at  random, 
with  more  ease  to  their  own  minds,  and,  they  think,  with 
better  reputation  as  to  other  men. 

Here  is  a  g:littering  show  only  of  an  airy,  imagined, 

Sretended  spirituality,  drawn  over  (but  which  doth  not 
ide)  corrupt,  rotten,  putrid  flesh.  Have  you  never  known 
such  a  case,  when  it  might  be  said,  there  goes  a  proud, 
ambitious  man,  a  covetous  man,  a  false  man,  a  malicioas 
man ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  rare  and  singular  notions^  knows 
a  great  deal  more  than  most  others  do;  and  this  must 
atone  for  all  his  crimes  with  God  and  man,  and  both  quiet 
his  conscience  and  salve  his  credit  together  1  And  who 
can  doubt  but  this  man  must  be  very  fond  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  zealously  contend  and  dispute  for  them  upon 
any  occasion  (though  he  never  so  ineptly  make  it)  when 
they  are  to  do  him  so  great  service,  and  to  stand  nim  in 
so  much  stead,  t.  e.  to  supply  the  room  for  him  of  all  real 
reliffion  and  morality.  And  if  he  have  happened  upon 
such  notions  as  are  really  true,  and  revealed  by  God  him- 
self, by  how  much  the  mDrs  certainly  divine  they  be,  so 
Much  the  greater  is  the  wickedness,  so  basely  to  prostitute 


sacred  things^  truths  that  are  the  very  dteiBg  cffbea^tn, 
unto  so  vile  purposes.  It  were  Ihult  enough  to  mske  them 
serve  different  or  other  purposes  than  they  are  capable  q( 
i.  #.  to  supply  the  room  or  religion  and  real  goodnesi 
What  an  moi^ity  is  that  to  religloii,  to  suppose  an  empty 
spiritless  opinion  can  fiill  up  itayuce !  a  thing  that  doest 
man  no  good,  for  which  his  mind  and  spirit  is  nothing  the 
better  I  mqch  more,  that  shelters  what  is  so  very  bad !  Can 
this  serve  for  religion  1  That  religion  that  consists  witli 
being  i>roud,  with  being  deceitful,  with  bein^  ^aalidoos, 
with  being  revengeful,  learn,  learn  to  despise  such  a  reli- 
gion !  Much  more  that  is  taken  up.  to  veil  over  these,  and 
exclude  all  real  goodness  I  Again, 

8.  When,  in  the  maintaining  any  doctrine  of  the  Oospd 
in  opposition  to  others,  we  industriously  set  ourselves  to 
pervert  their  meaning,  and  impute  things  to  them  that  thej 
never  say.  Or  again,  if  we  charee  their  opmions  whom 
we  oppose  with  consequences  which  thev  disclaim,  profes- 
ing,  it  may  be,  rather  to  disclaim  their  former  opinioo, 
and  change  their  judgment,  than  admit  such  canseqnence^ 
if  they  could  discern  any  coimexion  between  the  one  m 
the  other.  This  surely  argues  a  mighty  disposition  to  con- 
tend, when  we  will  quarrel  with  one  that  is  really  of  our 
own  mind ;  for  herem  he  appears  to  be  virtually  already 
of  the  same  -mind  in  a  greater  matter,  at  least,  than  be 
differs  with  us  about ;  because  no  man  charges  anothei^ 
opinion  with  a  consequence,  designing  thereby  to  oblige 
him  to  change  his  opinion:  but  as  supposing  it  to  be  aa 
agreed  thing  oetween  them  txyth,  that  the  consequence  is 
worse  than  the  opinion.  When  therefore  the  conseqoescc 
I  charge  is  disclaimed  by  him  whom  I  oppose,  either  it  i 
justly  charged,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not,  his  (minion  nor 
be  true,  notwithstanding  what  I  herein  ay  to  the  contran, 
and  I  am  certainly  so  &r  in  an  error.  But  if  it  be  jusil; 
charged,  bdng  yet  disclaimed,  we  are  *  formally  amed 
concermng  the  consequence,  and  are  virtually  agreed  coo- 
cemin^  the  disputed  point  too,  because  he  profirasedlT  dis- 
avows it  upon  supposition  such  a  consequence  wonld  fol- 
low, which  yet  perhaps  he  sees  not:  and  so  the  agreement 
must  be  much  ^eater  than  the  difference.  And  yet  ood- 
monly  this  signifies  nothing  in  order  to  peace :  that  is,  it  is 
not  enough,  that  I  see  the  same  things  tnat  you  do,  miies 
I  also  see  them  too  with  your  eyes. 

9.  When  such  disputes  do  arise  at  length  to  wrath,  to 
angry  strife,  yea:  and  even  to  fixed  enmity.  What  dread- 
ful carnality  is  here  I  Most  deservedly  so  called,  if  ]fon 
only  consider  flesh  or  carnality  as  an  unreasonable,  abratal 
thing.  For  what  can  be  more  unreasonable  or  unaccoont- 
able  than  to  fhll  out  with  another  man,  because  he  thinb 
not  as  I  do,  or  receives  not  my  sentiments,  as  I  also  do  not 
receive  his.  Is  i^  not  to  be  considered,  that  he  no  foitber 
differs  firom  me  than  I  do  trcm  him  1  If  there  be  caose  of 
anger  upon  this  account,  on  one  side,  there  is  the  same 
cause  on  the  other  too :  and  then  whither  shall  this  grovl 
And  how  little  can  this  avail  upon  a  rational  estimated 
Can  any  good  come  of  iti  doth  it  tend  to  the  clearinsof 
truth  1  Shall  we  see  the  better  through  the  clouds  and  dost 
we  raised  1  Is  a  good  cause  served  by  it  1  or  do  we  think 
it  possible  the  wrath  of  man  should  ever  work  the  right- 
eousness of  God  t  And  when  such  carnalities  as  these  do 
exert  themselves,  and  the  hot  steams  and  ftunes  arise, 
which  the  apostle  here  calls  the  lusts  of  the  fledi,  the  flesh 
lusting[  to  envv,  lusting  to  wrath ;  what  is  the  prodact  (or 
even,  the  productive  cause)  but  that  sort  of  fire  which  v 
without  light  ^  And  you  know  what  fire  that  resembles! 
And  if  a  man  once  mid  any  fervour  of  this  land  stir  or 
kindle  in  his  breast,  if  he  aright  consider,  he  would  no 
more  cherish  it,  than  one  would  do  a  brand  thrown  into 
his  bosom  f\rom  the  infernal  fire.  One  would  think  in  this 
case,  What  have  I  stirring  within  me  1  somethmg  a*kin  to 
hell !  Can  this  conduce  to  the  service  of  divine  and  hear 
venly  truth  1  And  let  it  be  sadly  considered :  our  bein;, 
upon  such  accounts,  angry  wi^h  one  another,  is  a  dismal 
token  of  God's  being  angnr  with  us  all,  and  a  provokinf: 
cause  of  it  too.  Methinks  that  should  be  a  qualmv  thongfat! 
and  strike  our  souls  with  a  strange  damp  1  Shall  I  indolge 
that  in  myself,  that  is  a  mark  upon  me  of  Divine  ds- 
pleasure ;  and  itpon  all  in  whom  it  is  found  1  To  have  hii 
Holy  Spirit  retire,  that  blessed  Spirit  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind,  and  to  leave  us  under  the  power  or  rebellioos 
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hotlBRilesLf  CiftfiiJ»fo^teteAil,ornotbeadian|73iig, 
frighttol  thisfc  1  And  wb«rMs  a  right  scheme  <^  (lospel 
docihDe  is  the  thing  pretended  to  be  striven  for,  I  beseech 
yon  consider }  The  more  cntireljr,  aad  the  more  deeply,  the 
trae  scheme  of  Gospel  doctrine  is  inlaid  in  a  man^s  son], 
Ihe  more  certainly  it  mttst  form  it  into  all  meekness,  hu- 
mility, eentleness,  lore^  kindness,  and  benijinity  towards 
liellow-ChristiaftB  of  whitsoever  denomination ;  not  con- 
fined, not  limited  (as  that  of  the  Pharisees)  imto  their  own 
party;  bnt  difiasing  and  spreading  itself  to  all  that  bear 
Che  character  and  cogni^sance  of  Christ.  The  Spirit  of  onr 
Xiord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Spirit  of  greater  amplitude :  ex- 
lends  snd  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole  body  of  Christ. 

Nor  can  any  man  more  effectually  dismce  his  own 
cause,  or  make  sure  to  worst  himself  m  it,  than  by  defend- 
ine  it  wrathfuily.  For  admit  that  he  err  whom  i  oppose, 
a  thousand  to  one  bnt  that  my  wrath  is  worse  thaen  his 
error,  probably  a  thousand  times  worse.  I  go  about  fhcffe- 
fore  to  take  away  a  mote  iVom  his  eye,  having  a  b&tm  in 
my  own ;  or  am  more  concerned  for  a  inisplaced  hair  upc»i 
his  head,  than  I  am  for  a  liery  ulcer  in  my  own  breast 
We  are  not,  *tis  true,  to  be  stoical  to  condemn  the  natural 
passion  of  anger,  as  such,  for  sinful.  But  if  it  exceeds  its 
cause,  and  sets  not  with  the  8un,  it  becomes  strange,  un- 
hallowed fire.     But  again  in  (he 

iOtk  place,  There  is  still  a  further  appearance  of  great 
carnality  in  such  cases,  when  any  do  adventure  to  judge  of 
the  consciences  and  states  of  them  whom  they  oppose^  or 
from  whom  they  differ:  when  they  ascend  the  tribunal, 
usurp  the  throne,  pass  sentence  upon  them,  as  men  of  no 
conscience,  or  or  no  sincerity  ^  or  uprightness  of  heart  with 
God.  As  if  theirs  were  to  be  the  imiversal  conscience,  the 
measure  of  all  consciences ;  and  he  that  cannot  be  governed 
by  their  conscience,  must  have  none  at  all :  or  he  be  stark 
blind  towards  truth,  towards  God,  and  towards  himself, 
clkat  sees  not  every  thinff  they  see,  or  iancy  themselves  to  see. 

This  is  a  most  high  usurpation  upon  Divine  preroga- 
tive ;  and  how  can  any  insensibly  slide  into  such  aft  evil 
as  this,  in  the  face  of  so  plain  and  so  awftil  a  text  of  Scrip- 
tare,  that  so  severely  animadverts  upon  it  7  that  14th  to 
the  Romans,  and  sundry  veraes  of  it    With  what  reve- 
rence and  dread  should  it  strike  a  man's  soul  in  such  a 
case  I  When  we  have  the  rights  of  the  Redeemer  asserted 
in  those  whom  he  hath  bought  with  his  blood.    And  are 
told  that  for  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  re- 
vived, that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living, 
ver .  9.    And  it's  thereupon  further  said  to  us.  Who  art 
thou  that  jndgest  anothers  servant,  as  ver.  10.    Why  dost 
thou  judge  thy  brother,  or  set  at  nought  thy  brother!   We 
must  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.    We 
are  all  of  us  his,  he  both  died,  and  revived,  and  rose  again, 
that  he  mif  ht  be  Lord  of  all,  as  Acts  x.  36.    And  here  of 
dead  and  living,  t.  e.  that  he  might  be  owner  of  all,  which 
is  the  first  notion  of  DomtuMsot  Lord,  and  in  both  worlds, 
the  visible  nnd  the  invisible ;  that  into  which  many  are 
dead,  and  deceased  from  hence,  and  so  to  us  become  invisi- 
ble ;  and  many  that,  yet  surviving,  are  still  visible  tons.  So 
ample  is  his  aominion !    And  because  the  jus  tianmt,  ike 
rigM  pf  gcvemment,  of  which  judgment  is  the  last,  con- 
clusive act,  hath  for  its  foundation  the  jus  dominii  ;  'tis 
therefore  asserted  to  him  as  the  c&rofUs  and  complement, 
the  very  smnmUv  of  his  acquired  rights,  that  he  is  to  finish 
all   things  by  the  last  judgment,  which  must  pass  upon 
both  the  already  dead  and  the  yet  livings    Thus  is  the 
Iground  of  the  expoRtuIation  laid.    Who  art  thou  who  pre- 
sumest  to  jusUe  him  out  of  this  his  supreme  and  most 
jsacred  right  1  Perhaps  the  matter  disputed  about  may  be 
<)oubtful,  nut  there  is  no  doubt  concerning  this  Incommu- 
nicable authority  of  our  Lord  Christ,  or  concerning  his 
law  against  such  judging.  Matt,  vii^  1.    And  to  run  into 
certain  sin.  in  a  farious  chasing  of  uncertain  error !  what 
ooBsideralion,  what  tenderness  of  offending,  of  affronting 
Jbim,  and  of  haaarding  our  own  souls,^  is  there  in  all  this  1 

To  judge  other  men's  consciences^  is  of  so  near  affinity 
writh  governing  than,  that  they  that  can  allow  themselves 
CO  do  the  fiormer,  want  only  power,  not  will  or  inctinatiioa, 
to  offer  at  the  other  too.  Which  puis  the  matter  out  of 
^oubt,  tiiat  when  men  of  this  temper  coinphun  of  such 
CHSurpation,  'tis  not  that  they  think  it  an  oirenee  in  itsali; 
^aitagiriiisttliemQQly;  aad  that  no  canscteaeiB  oan^  to 


be  fVee,  but  their  own.  The  proof  of  anhbnestaild  eifual 
mind  herein  is,  when  we  jadge  this  to  be  evil,  not  being 
hurt  by  it ;  or  abhor  to  hurt  others  in  this  kind,  when  we 
have  power  to  do  it  Upon  which  account  that  passage  is 
memorable  of  the  emperor  MazimiUan  II.  to  a  certain 
prelate,  that  there  was  no  sin^no  tynnny,  more  grievous 
than  to  affact  dominion  over  men's  consciences ;  and  that 
they  who  cito  so,  go  about  to  invade  the  tower  of  heaven. 
A  considerable  saying  from  so  great  a  prince,  that  lived 
and  died  in  the  Roman  communion.  What  shall  be  thought 
of  any  suchprotestants,  that  without  anyjcolour  or  shadow 
of  a  ground,  besides  differing  ftom  them  in  some  very  dis- 
putable and  unimportant  opmion&  shall  presume  to  jud^ 
of  other  men's  consciences,  (and  consequently  of  their 
states  God-ward,)  which  such  a  ene  as  he  thought  it  so 
presumptuous  wickedness  to  attempt  to  overrule  or 
govern  1 

tl.  When  we  over-magRifv'  our  own  understandings, 
and  assume  too  much  to  ourselves.  That  is,  do  expect  that 
oar  minds  be  taken  for  staiadardft  to  all  minds;  as  if ««, 
of  all  mankind,  were  exempt  fromf  error,  or  the  possibility 
of  being  mistaken.  A  certain  sort  of  ftXwrU  or  aiSdiua, 
an  access  of  love  and  admiration  of  ourselves,  or  oter- 
pleasedness  with  ourselves,  too  much  self-complacency,  is 
the  true  (though  very  deep  and  most  hidden)  root  oi'^our 
common  mischief  in  such  cases.  We  wrap  up  ourselves 
within  otirselves,  and  then  we  are*  all  the  world.  Do  only 
compare  ourselves  with  ourselves,  never  letting  it  enter 
into  our  miDds,  that  others  have  their  sentiments  tooy  per- 
haps wiser  than  oars;  but  abound  in  our  own  sense  ^-  and 
while  (as  the  apostle  in  that  ease  says)  we  are  not  Wise, 
and  perhaps  are  the  only  persons  that  think  ourselves  so, 
we  yet  take  upon  us,  as  ii  we  were  fit  to  dictate  to  the  wX)rld, 
to  all  Christians  and  to  all  mankind ;  or  as  if  we  only 
were  the  men,  aod  wisdom  must  die  with  ua. 

This  is  a  sort  of  evil,  than  which  there  is  none  more 
common  and  none  less  observed;  none  wherewith  the 
guilty  are  so  little  apt  to  charge  themselves,  or  admit  con< 
vlction  of  it.  Fur,  I  pray,  do  but  consider ;  all  the  several 
differing  parties  amon^  us  do^  with  one  voice  pretend  to 
be  for  peace ;  but  how,  and  i^n  what  terms  ?  Why,  that 
all  the  rest  are  presently  to  be  of  their  mind ;  and  Uiat  is 
all  the  peace  that  most  are  for.  For  where  (scarce  any 
where)  is  the  man  to  be  foandj^r  how  great  a  rarity  is  he. 
that  entertains  the  thought,  **  That  there  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  be  much  to  be  reoressed  and  corrected  in  my  appre- 
hensions of  things,  to  make  me  capable  of  filling  in  with 
that  truth  which  ought  to  be  common  to  all."  There  is  an 
expectation  with  maiiy,  of  a  gt>od  time  and  state  of  thingSL 
before  this  world  end,  when  all  shall  be  of  one  mind  and 
judgment :  but  the  most  think  it  must  be  by  all  men's  be- 
cominj^  or  their  mind  and  judgment.  And  of  this  self- 
conceit  it  is  usually  a  hatder  thing  to  fasten  conviction 
upon  men,  than  of  most  other  evils.  We  hare  more  hope 
in  speaking  against  drunkenness,  murder,  or  any  tne 
grossest  kind  of  wickedness ;  for  there  the  conscience  of 
the  guilty  falls  in,  and  takes  part  with  the  reprover.  But 
we  can  more  easily,  and  more  fyeqaently  do,  (though  not 
frequently  enough,)  observe  the  faults  of  the  imerior  facul- 
ties of  our  external  actions,  than  ef  the  facuU/ itself  which 
we  should  observe.  Our  mind,  which  is  natsrally  like  our 
eye,  is,  in  this,  too  Tike.  t.  e.  that  it  can  see  every  thing 
but  itself.  It  doth  not,  oy  using  it,  prestf  ve  its  peculiar, 
self-reflecting  power,'  is  blind  towards  tiself,  beyond  what 
natmrally  belongs  to  it.  An  object  mi^  be  too  near  our 
bodily  eye  to  be  seen.  Our  mind  is  herein  too  bodily, 
too  much  carnalized,  sunk  wo  deep  into  flesh.  It  is  the 
next  thintf'to  itself;  and  here;  not  b/  its  primitive  nature, 
(by  which  as  an  intellectnal  sua  it  could  revert  its  beams, 
and  turn  them  inward  upon  ttse\fj)  but  by  depravation,  it 
for  the  most  part  sees  nothiQg;  or  does  worse,  thinks  it^ 
self  to  see  what  is  not  to  be  seed,  certain  imaginary  excel- 
lencies, which  make  th^  mas  his  own  idol ;  an  object  of 
a  sort  of  adoration  to  himself;  and  of  scorn  and  derision 
'6nost  prohahly)  to  everr  oae  else.  In  this  castf  every  man 
18,  howeyar.  most  coanaooly  innocent  in  his  own  eye&  or 
stilT  thinks  ne  is  in  the  right ;  amidst  the  so  vast  a  variety 
of  apprehensions  and  sentiments  no  one  suspects  himsefr 
to  be  m  the  wron^.  All  are  for  the  truth,  ana  they  are  all 
in  pMoe  and  uaioii.  By  which  some  indeed,  more  gently^ 
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mean,  they  hope  all  will  quit  their  former  mistaken 
opinions  and  w  tys  (as  in  great  kindness  to  themselves 
they  take  for  granted  all  men's  are  but  their  own)  and 
come  wholly  over  to  them.  Others,  that  have  not  breasts 
capable  of  even  so  much  charity  as  this,  not  only  are  as 
mach  lovers  and  admirers  of  themselves,  but  so  vehement 
haters  of  all  that  presume  to  differ  from  them,  that  they 
think  them  not  fit  to  live  in  the  world  that  dum  adventure 
to  do  so.  The  meaning  therefore  of  their  being  for  peace, 
is,  that  they  would  have  all  destroyed  that  are  not  of  their 
minds ;  and  then  (as  the  Roman  historian  speaks)  Quando 
solitudinemfecere  appellant  pacem ;  when  they  have  made  a 
desoUUionf  so  that  they  themselves  are  left  alone  in  the 
world,  that  they  mil  com  peace. 

But  you  will  say,  What  is  to  be  done  7  or  what  would 
1  persuade  in  this  case  of  differing  apprehensions  and  ways 
still  remaining  among  Christians  1  I  answer,  Not  pre- 
sently to  nnbeheve  all  that  ever  a  man  hath  believed  be- 
fore ;  or  to  abandon  on  the  sudden  his  former  sentiments, 
or  to  find  fault  with  himself  for  having  thought  them  right. 
For  'tis  a  contradiction  to  be  of  any  opinion,  and  not  then 
to  think  it  rieht.  Nor,  therefore,  is  it  scepticism,  by  any 
means,  that  I  would  advise  to  j  as  if  there  were  nothing 
to  be  thought  certain,  but  this ;  that  whereas  the  greatest 
and  most  necessarjr  things  in  religion  are  most  plain,  that 
is,  either  most  plain  in  themselves,  or  most  expressly  re- 
vealed in  the  word  of  God.  Here  let  us  be  steadfast  our- 
selves, without  being  severe  towards  other  men.  Other 
thines,  that  are  more  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute,  by  how 
mucn  the  less  plain  they  are,  we  should  count  so  much  the 
less  necessary.  In  reference  therefore  to  these  less  mo- 
mentous things,  about  which  there  is  with  us  most  of 
jangling,  there  ought  always  to  be  great  modesty,  and  dis- 
trust of  our  own  understandings,  and  a  conlinuea  readiness 
to  receive  information,  with  constant  looking  up  to  the 
Father  of  lights  for  further  illumination,  and  a  resolution, 
wherein  we,  with  others,  have  attained,  to  walk  by  the 
same  rule,  minding  the  same  (agreed)  things,  hoping  Qod 
will  reveal  his  mind  to  the  otherwise  minded  in  his  own 
time,  as  the  apostle  in  Phil.  iii.  16, 17.  But  to  hasten  to  a 
close,  I  further  add  in  the 

Last  place.  Such  carnality  greatly  shows  itself  in  an 
affectation  and  desire  of  having  such  disputes  still  kept 
afoot,  and  the  contests  continued  without  either  limit  or 
rational  desi^..    This  shows  a  deep  tincture,  and  is  a 
plain  indication  of  a  mind,  to  a  very  great  degree,  carnal- 
ized, when  a  mighty  pleasure  is  taken  to  see  the  saw  drawn, 
and  the  ball  kept  up.    And  if  the  question  be  asked.  Pray 
how  lon|  ?    So  lijttle  of  reasonable  answer  can  be  given, 
that  it  might  as  well  be  said  in  plain  terms.  Till  all  words 
be  spent,  till  speech  or  language  fail,  till  Elias  come,  or 
doomsday  come.    So  that  if  there  were  never  so  ^uch 
reason  to  commend  the  having  said  somewhat  in  defence 
of  this  or  that  disputed  point,  we  might  ^et  say,  as  Seneca 
did  of  Cicero's  so  much  over -praising  his  own  consulship, 
"  I  blame  him  not  for  praising  it  without  cause^  but  for 
doing  it  without  end ;"  or  that  he  could  never  give  over, 
or  tell  wken  be  had  said  enough.    Upon  the  same  terms 
upon  whici)  it  is  now  so  much  desired  sudi  disputes  should 
be  continued,  when  what  is  truly  enough  is  already  said, 
they  might  as  well  wish  they  always  should.    Which  sig- 
nifies, that  wken  we  say,  we  would  have  men  contend  for 
truth,  we  wish  it  not  so  much  for  truth's  sake,  as  for  the 
contention's  salie.    By  all  means,  say  they,  strive  for  the 
truth :  not  that  tlicy  care  so  much  for  the  truth  as  for  the 
strife.    For  in  sonie  circumstances  there  is  not  an  end  in 
view,  that  is  rationally  to  be  designed  or  served  by  it,  on 
this  side  the  end  of  all'  things.  Nor  consequently  any^ood 
principle  that  is  to  be  exercised  or  gratified  thereby.  What 
15  needful  to  be  said  in  the  matters  already  referred  to,  for 
the  informing  and  satisfving  of  tractable  minds  sincerely 
willing  to  understand  the  truth,  lies  within  a  little  com- 
pass.   And  when,  in  controversy,  that  is  once  said,  which 
truly  belong  to  the  very  point  in  question,  the  rest  is  com- 
monly trifling  and  reflection,  or  the  perplexing  of  the 
matter  more,  and  darkening  the  counsel  oy  words  with- 
ovA  knowledge.      If  love  to  truth  be  alleged  for  the 
principle  that  prompts  men  to  covet  so  cpntinual  altercar 
tions  about  it,l  would  say  this  shows  nore  want  of  love 
to  it.    For  hereby  they  are  diverted  fiom  that  which  reii> 


ders  it  most  of  all  amiable,  and  for  which  it  cnAx  chiefljr 
to  be  loved.  As  it  is  the  truth  according  to  godliBefriiid 
by  which  we  are  to  be  sanctified,  and  begotten  more  tad 
more  (as  of  an  immortal  seed)  into  the  Divine  likeness. 
Experience  shows  how  little  disputes  better  men's  spirits. 
If  we  love  divine  truth,  why  do  we  not  feed  and  live  opoa 
it,  and  enjoy  its  pleasant  relishes  1  but  relish  gravel  more, 
or  chafi'and  bran  1  For  thither  the  a^tation  of  coDtiooed 
controversies  about  it  doth  soon  sift  it,  the  grain  of  fkxir 
(the  kidney  of  the  wheat)  being  passed  away,  and  gose 
from  us.  Can  none  remember  when  the  dispatatire  hu- 
mour had  even  eaten  out  the  power  and  spirit  of  practiol 
religion  and  godliness  1  Thither  things  are  again  tesdiBg 
if,  either  by  severity  or  mercy,  (one  may  say  rather  thu 
not  otherwise,  by  merciful  severity,)  God  do  not  preTeni 
and  repress  that  tendency.  As  yet  I  fear  the  hanoaris 
violent,  when  the  fervour  of  men's  spirits  is  sach,  as  to 
carry  them  over  all  Scripture  directions,  and  aBimadTer- 
sions,  that  they  signify  nothing  with  them;  only  maker 
their  business  each  one  to  animate  the  more  vogued  chae 
pions  of  their  own  party  into  the  highest  fenneats,  sua 
cry.  Dispute,  dispute,  write,  write,  preach,  preach  ooe 
against  another;  let  not  the  business  so  over  ao,  do  act 
keep  silence.  Thus  are  many,  as  the  apostle  speaks, 
puffed  up  for  one  against  another.  1  Cor.  iv.  6.  And  whai, 
nas  such  a  text  of  Scripture  as  that  no  edge,  no  point,  bf 
which  to  lance,  to  pierce  such  a  tumour  1  No ;  when  tb 
humour  is  once  up,  and  has  enwrapt  men's  hearts;  is  set- 
tled there,  and  hath  obdured  them  to  a  brawny  hardnen; 
such  texts  of  Scripture,  though  so  mighty  pat  and  apposK, 
are  esteemed  by  tnem  but  as  leviathan  esteems  spars  lad 
swords,  like  straw  and  rotten  wood,  they  do  aoc  enter  zito 
men's  hearts.    A  strange  kind  of  obdaration  f 

And  how  supposable  is  it,  that  they  who  are  sopoftd 
up  for  others,  may  also,  through  the  kbowb  corraptioBflf 
nature  even  in  the  b^t,  do  herein  not  a  tittle  to  the  pafios 
u])  of  them  too.  The  apostle's  concluding  of  tUs  chapter 
with  those  cautions.  Let  us  not  be  detdrous  of  raia-glor^ 
prdvoking  one  another,  envying  one  another,  imnediatejjr 
upon  his  renewing  of  the  precept  (ver.  35.)  of  walking  i& 
the  Spirit,  and  immediately  before  those  words,  (chap  ri 
1.)  Ir  a  man  be  overtaken  with  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spi- 
ritual restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  sh0« 
how  he  understood  the  case  to  be  with  these  Galaiin 
Christians,  that  as  to  doctrinals  were  yet  sound  aad  na- 
fallen :  that  there  was  yet  such  carnality  workinf  in  their 
continued  contests,  (though  for  the  truth,)  such  pride,  sock 
^ectation  of  vain-glory,  such  wrathfnlness,  as  showed  it 
was  not  mere  love  to  truth  that  kept  op  the  eonte^bot 
some  such  worse  principles.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  tbit 
principles  and  enas  measure  one  another.  And  when  tbat 
IS  done,  or  coveted  to  be  done,  that  serves  no  pxxl  end; 
or  is  so  done,  as  not  to  serve,  but  destroy  or  hinder.  asT 
end  that  is  truly  good ;  the  principle  must  be  very  bad  tto 
moves  the  wheel.  Disorderly  eccentric  motions  bevm 
their  principle  and  end  together.  When  the  carnage  lu 
conduct  of  an  affair,  that  carries  with  it  the  appearance  a 
serving  the  truth,  is  impetuous,  eager,  precipitant;  wha 
there  is  no  good  end  in  view  of  the  present  so  modiiin 
endeavour;  when  enough  is  agreed  already  to  serre  tbe 
most  important  ends,  unity  among  brethren,  the  salnaA 
of  souls,  and  yet  things  are  further  insisted  on,  uanecesa^ 
to  either,  yea,  prejudicial  to  both,  and  upon  which  m 
weight  and  stress  of  either  of  these  cannot  oe  laid  witbotf 
sin ;  it  too  plainly  appears  vain-gloir  to  oneself,  or  w 
slurrin?  of  a  (designed)  adversary  is  tne  end ;  and  then  oe 
principle' is  proportionable.  Yet,  even  in  the  li^ht,iH 
when  matters  are  thus  open  and  in  view,  opoositions  tre 

Sushed  on,  and  men's  spirits  rise  to  that  piicb,  as  to  bar 
own  whatever  is  proposed,  only  with  design  to  ntR 
their  career  a  tittle  slower ;  yea,  and  they  are  ant,  rtiher 
than  hearken,  to  put  opprolnious  names  and  chancieis 
upon  them  that  are  not  altogether  so  flirioos  as  tken- 
selves. 

Nor  have  they  themselves  the  patience  to  consider  ^ 
sequences,  and  whither  these  things  tend;  i.  e.  thai  w 
is  provoked,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  endangered,  ff^ 
endangered.  I  have  found  in  my  own  coAversatioa,  tkii| 
some,  even  in  distress,  in  agonies,  have  said,  ''I^'^ 
merciful  to  as,  I  kaow  not  which  way  to  go;  autftmafi 
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one  itdhg,  SfioCher  piPeaches  the  quite  contrary."    I  know 
they  mistake ;  we  do  generallr  in  substance  preach  the 
saine  GospeL    Thanks  be  to  God.  his  Gospel  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  men,  or  to  this  or  that  party  of  men.    Bat, 
in  the  mean  time,  it  is  a  thing  of  very  ill  consequence  to 
lay  stumbling-blocks  before  the  blind,  bars  and  obstructions 
in  the  way  oi  the  weak  and  the  lame,  whereby  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  war,  who  shoidd  rather  be  strengthened. 
It  is  not  coosiderea,  that  where  the  danger  is  less  of  an 
Utter  ruin  to  the  souls  of  men,  there  is,  however,  occsr 
sioned  a  great  languor  and  enfeeblement    They  shoold 
be  considered  and  treated,  not  only  as  being  weak,  but  lest 
they  should  be  made  so.  When  they  are  diverted  from  the 
proper  means  of  improvement  and  growth,  and  their  minds 
are  alienated  from  those  means,  being  otfaerwise  engaged, 
an  ill  habit  is  contracted  ]  and  when  the  distemper  hath 
seized  some,  it  spreads,  and  soon  infects  more.  Nutriment 
is  dispensed  from  the  head  through  the  body ,  by  the  co- 
cperation  of  the  several  parts,  as  U&ose  texts,  £pn.  iv.  16. 
Col.  ii  19.  do  with  great  emphasis  and  elegancy  speak. 
Understand  it  so,  that  how  far  soever  there  is  or  ou^t  to 
be  actual  communion,  eyery  limb  and  joint  contributes 
something  to  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  rest.    So  is 
nourishment  ministered  and  spreads  itself  in  the  body  to 
its  edifying  itself  in  love :  which  love  if  it  fail,  a  univer- 
sal languor  cannot  but  ensue,  the  trte  circulation  of  vital 
spirits  being  obstructed  and  stopped.    And  those  that  are 
most  sensible,  if  they  be  not  so  much  otherwise  damnified, 
cannot,  when  they  observe  it.  but  be  grieved,  and  take  it 
bitterly  to  heart,  when  the  tokens  appear  to  their  view  of 
a  general  decav.    The  living  members  of  any  body  are 
pained,  when  the  body  is  wasSed  and  rent ;  dead  or  stupi- 
fied  and  benumbed  members  feel  it  not,  are  unapprehen- 
aive.    But  above  alljit  ought  to  be  considered,  (and  how 
little  is  it  I)  thai  the  Holy  ^irit  is  grieved,  and  doth  (as  we 
may  fear  it  will  more)  sensibly  retire:  the  Gospel  in  which 
it  is  wont  to  breathe  is  trifled  with ;  the  glonous  Gospel, 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  (can  men  find  nothing  else 
to  play  with,)  by  which  that  blessed  Spirit  hath  begotten 
many  a  sou!  to  God,  and  nourished  them  unto  life  eternal. 
That  precious  think  designed  for  so  great  and  sacred  pur- 
poses, (as  pampered  wanton  children  do  with  their  food,) 
they  dally  with,  or  quarrel  about  it,  or  sonattder  ana 
throw  it  away.    How  can  this  but  offend  1    The  self-pro- 
cured disten^>ers  which  did  precede,  and  those  that  ensue, 
increase  the  offence.    When  'tis  said,  Eph.  iv.  99.  Grieve 
not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gfod— and  presenuy  subjoined,  ver. 
31 .  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  ang«r,  and  clamour, 
and  evil-speaking,  be  put  away.    Is  it  not  left  to  us  to  col- 
lect, that  these  tmngs  do  more  peculiarly  grieve  the  Spi- 
rit :  that  Spirit  of  grace,  of  all  We,  goodness,  sweetness, 
aiMi  benigmty  T  There  is  but  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  a  spi- 
rit that  spreaids  vital  influence  in  the  body.    Wmtt  can  you 
think  of  that  Spirit  that  fbels  every  where  1  that  is  in  the 
body  a  universal  sentient  1    How  can  that  Spirit  but  be 
flrrieved  1    Passion  it  is  not  capable  of,  butiust  and  sedate 
displicency,  that  matters  riiouid  be  so.    now  should  any 
of  us  like  it  to  hove  our  livingbody  torn  lonb  from  limb^ 


and  part  from  part  f  Though  with  him  real  eommotion 
and  disturbance  can  have  no  place,  intellectual  resent- 
ment is  infinitely  greater  and  deeper  than  we  ean  either 
feel  or  conceive. 

But  where  this  angry,  tumefied,  proud  flesh  is  the  go- 
verning thing,  none  of  these  tremendous  conse«iuences  or 
considerations,  while  it  is  so,  take  any  place.  The  litigious 
quarrelsome  genius  will  throw  off  ail,  will  find  no  leisure 
or  room  for  a  calm  thought:  but  tnough  the  course  in 
which  we  are  engaged  should  be  ready  to  set  on  fire  the 
whole  course  of  nature,  will  be  still  tor  castin?  abroad 
firebrands,  and  arrows,  and  death ;  and  make  us  think  this 
fine  sport  I  If  indeed  there  were  room  for  any  cooler 
thoughts,  one  would  think  such  as  these  should  not  lie  r&- 
mjote.  How  little  any  of  us  kno^,  or  are  capable  of  know- 
ing, in  this  our  present  state !  t^at  they  that  tAink  they 
know  mostj  or  are  most  conceited  of  their  own  knowledge, 
know  nothing  as  they  ought  to  know:  that  they  that  arc 
most  apt  to  contend,  do  most  of  all  fight  in  the  dark;  that 
it  is  too  possible  there  may  be  mutoh  knowledge  without 
lovej  how  little  such  knowledge  is  worth!  that  it  profits 
nothmr ;  that  it  hurts,  pu£&  up,  when  love  edifies ;  that  the 
devils  Know  more  than  any  or  us,  while  their  want  of  love, 
or  their  hellish  malignity,  makes  them  devils ;  thm  as  by 
pride  comes  contention,  so  humility  would  contribute  mor9 
to  peace,  (and  to  the  discerning  of  truth  too.)  than  the  most 
fervent  disceptation ;  that  there  is  no  hope  oi  proselyting  thtf 
world  to  my  opinion  or  way ;  that  if  I  cannot  be  quiet  till 
I  have  made  soeh  and  such  of  my  mind,  I  shall  still  be  un- 
quiet if  others  are  not  of  it,  i.  e.  wways ;  that  if  some  one's 
judgment  must  be  a  standctrd  to  the  world,  there  are  thou- 
sand fitter  for  it  than  mine ;  that  they  that  in  their  angry 
contests  think  to  shame  their  adversary,  do  commonly 
most  of  all  shame  themselves. 

But  to  close  all,  I  pray  let  us  consider,  We  are,  pro- 
fessedly, going  to  heaven,  that  region  of  light,  ancP  life,  and 
purity,  and  love.  It  well,  indeed,  becomes  them  that  are 
upon  the  way  thither,  modestly  to  inquire  after  truth. 
Humble,  serious,  diligent  endeavours  to  mcrease  in  Divine 
knowledge,  are  very  suitabfe  to  our  present  state  of  dark- 
ness and  imperfection.  The  product  of  such  inquiries  we 
shall  carry  to  heaven  with  us,  with  whatsoever  is  roost  akin 
thereto  (besides  their  usefulness  in  the  way  thither.)  We 
shall  carry  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  God  to  heaven 
xfith  us ;  we  shall  carry  puritythither,  devot&fness  of  soul 
to  God  and  our  Redeemer,  Dfvine  love  and  ioy,  if  we 
have  their  beginnings  here»  with  whatsoerer  else  of  real 
permanent  excellency,  that  hath  a  settled,  fixed  seat  and 
place  in  our  souls  now  j  and  shall  there  have  them  in  per- 
fection. But  do  we  think  we  shall  carry  strife  to  heaven  1 
Shan  wc  carry  anger  to  heaven  1  anvyings.  heart-burn- 
ings, anunosities.  enmities,  hatred  of  our  brethren  and  fel- 
low-Christians, shall  we  carry  th^sse  to  heaven  with  us  1 

Let  us  labour  to  divest  ourselves,  and  strike  off  from  our 
spirits  every  thing  that  shall  xiot  go  with  us  to  heaven,  or 
is  equally  unsuitable  to  our  end  and  way,  that  there  may 
be  nothing  to  obstruct  and  hinder  oui  abundant  entrance 
at  length  mto  the  everlasting  kingdom. 


A  SERMON 


UNION    AMONG  PROTESTANTS: 


A  DISCOURSE  ANSWERING  THE  FOLLOWINO  aUESTION,' 


"WHAT  MAY  MOST  BOPETOLLT  BE  ATTEHPTED  TO  ALLAT  ANIMOSITIES  AMONG  rBOTBflTANTB,  THAT  ODB 

MAT  NOT  BE  OUE  RUOTI'* 


COLOSS.  n.  9. 


BBE  BEARTI  MIOHT  BE  COMPORTED, 
ON OEBSTAinMNO,  TO  THE 


KNIT  TOOSraER  IN  L07B,  IND  DNTO  ALL  EICBBS  OF  THE  FULL 

or  THE  MTfTEET  OF  OOD^  AND  Of  THE  FATHER,  AND  OF  CBROtr. 


This  question  is  propounded  to  me ;  "  What  may  most 
hopefully  be  attempted  to  allay  animosities  among  prot- 
estants,  that  our  divisions  may  not  be  our  rain  ?"  I  must 
h«re,  in  the  first  place,  tell  you  how  I  understand  this  ques- 
tion. 1.  As  to  tne  ekd^  the  preventing  our  ruin ;  I  take 
the  meaning  chiefly  to  be,  not  the  ruin  of  our  estates,  trade, 
houses,  families;  not  ow  ruin,  in  these  respects,  who  are 
Christians,  b«t  our  ruin  as  we  are  Christians,  i.  e.  the  ruin 
of  our  Christiat^ity  itself,  or  of  the  truly  Christian  interest 
among  us.  3.  As  for  the  meem  inquired  after,  I  under- 
stand not  the  question  to  intend,  what  is  to  be  done  or  at- 
tempted by  laws,  aiid  public  constitutions,  as  if  our  busi- 
ness were  to  teach  oi|r  absent  ralers,  or  prescribe  to  them 
what  thef  should  do,  tQ  whom  we  have  no  present  call,  or 
opportumty,  to  apply  ounel  ves.  Nor  again  can  it  be  thought 
our  business,  to  discass  the  several  questions  that  are  con- 
troverted among  us.  and  s)k)w,  in  each,  what  is  the  truth 
and  right,  wherewith  every  laan's  conscience  ouf  ht  to  be 
satisfied,  and  in  which  we  shou\d  all  meet  and  unite :  as  if 
we  had  the  vanity  to  think  of  performing,  by  an  hoar's 
discourse,  what  the  voluminous  writings  of  some  ages  have 
«ot  psrformed.  Much  less  are  we  to  attempt  the  persuad- 
ing of  any  to  eo  against  an  already  formea  judgment  in 
Ihese  points  of  difference,  for  the  sake  of  union ;  and  to 
seek  the  peace  of  the  church,  by  brea^g  their  peace  with 
€k)d  and  their  own  consciences. 

But  I  take  the  question  only  to  intend,  what  serious 
Christians  mav,  and  ought,  to  endeavour,  m  their  private 
capacities,  and  agreeably  with  their  own  principles,  to- 
wards the  proposed  end.  And  so  I  conceive  the  words 
read  to  you,  contain  the  materials  of  a  direct  and  fUll  an- 
swer to  the  question.  Which  I  reckon  will  appetr,— by 
opening  the  case  the  apostle's  words  have  reference  to ; 
that  WW  be  found  a  case  like  our  own ;  and— by  opening 
the  words,  whereby  their  suitableness  to  that  can  will  b^ 
seen,  and  consequently  to  (mr  ease  also. 

1.  The  case  which  these  words  havcTeference  to  (as  in- 
deed the  general  aspect  of  the  epistle,  and  in  great  part  of 
the  other  apostolical  letters,  looks  much  the  same  way)  was 
in  short  this :  That  a  numerous  sect  was  already  spmnf 
up,  duU  began  (so  early)  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  and 


purity  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  rery  much  to  dino^ 
the  peace  of  the  Christian  church.  A  sort  thej  vere  of 
partly  judaizing,  partly  paganizing  Christians,  the  diso- 
ples,  as  they  are  reputed,  of  Simon  Magus,  who  joBted 
with  the  name  Christian  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  with  the  impurities  (even  in  worship)  of  tke  Go- 
tiles,  denying  the  more  principal  doctrines,  and  hatiigtv 
ho]y  design  of  Christianity  itself,  while  they  seemed  to 
have  assumed,  or  to  retain,  the  name,  as  it  were  on  pu- 
pose  the  more  effectually  to  wound  and  injure  the  Clirtf- 
tian  cause  and  interest.  M^n  of  high  pretence  to  boT- 
ledge,  (whence  they  had  the  title  of  gnostics,)  filched  ptitif 
from  tne  Jewish  cabbalism,  partly  from  the  Pytbagoro^ 
By  which  pretence  they  insinuated  the  more  plaosbi; 
with  such  as  affected  the  knowledge  <^  more  hidden  xspr 
teries.  Whereto  the  apostle  seems  tu  have  refemcc* 
where  he  adds  immediately  after  the  text,  that  in  Oi» 
were  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  Ttf. 
3.  And  says,  he  did  purposely  add  it,  lest  any  man  show 
beguile  them  with  enticm^  words ;  intimating,  there  v^ 
no  need  to  follow  those  vam  pretenders,  out  of  an  •««*• 
tion  of  sublimer  knowledge,  and  forsake  Christ  in  vhoa 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  were  hid. 

Of  the  progress  and  genius  of  this  sect,  not  only  sooe  « 
the  fathers  of  the  church  give  an  account,*  but  ercii 
noted  philosopher  b  among  the  heathens,  who  writes  |>ri>- 
fes«edly  against  them,  (though  not  a  word  against  Ckm- 
tians  as  such,)  both  making  it  his  bu2siness  to  refnte  viei 
absurd  doctrmes,  (that  the  world  was  in  its  natureenl. 
and  not  made  by  Ood,  but  by  some  evil  angel,  Ac.)  and  re- 
presenting them  as  men  or  most  immoral  principles  tfd 
practices ;  worse,  both  in  respect  of  their  notions  tffl 
morals,  than  'Epicurus  himsell.  It  appears  this  sort  a 
men  did,  in  the  apostles'  dajfs,  not  only  set  themselves, 
with  great  art  and  mdustry,  to  pervert  as  many  professus 
of  Christianity  as  they  could^  out  found  means  (as  thef 
might  by  their  compliances  with  the  Jews,  who  were  tbei 
much,  spread,  and  numerously  seated  in  sundry  prin^ 
cities  uader  the  Roman  power,  and  who  were  every  vmR 
the  bitterest  enemies  to  Christianity)  to  raise  perseetfK* 
against  them  they  could  not  pervert,  which  some  psaa^ 
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I  to  intinftte  in  tbe  epifltle  to  Ui€  Gkdatians,  (who,  as 
that  whole  epistle  shows,  were  much  leavened  br  this  sect, 
inmmnch  that  the  apostle  is  pat  to  trarail  as  in  birth  again 
to  have  Christ  formed  in  them,  and  to  reduce  them  back 
to  sincere  Christianity,)  viz,  that  some  leaders  of  this  sect 
80  set  the  people's  minds  even  against  the  apostle  himself; 
that  he  bmn  to  be  reputed  by  them  as  an  toemy,  (chap, 
iv.  16.)  and  was  persecuted  under  that  notion,  because  ne 
would  not  comply  with  them  in  the  matter  of  circumcision, 
(urged  as  an  engagement  to  the  whole  law  of  Moses,) 
chap.  ▼«!!..  If  1  vet  preach  circumcision,  why  do  I  yet 
snfier  persecution  f  then  is  the  offence  of  the  cross  ceased. 
And  that  they  were  as  mischievous  as  they  could  be,  to 
fellow-Christians,  on  the  same  account,  biting  and  de- 
vouring them  that  received  not  their  corruptini?  additions 
to  Christianity,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  text  show, 
ver.  IS. 

How  like  a  case  this  is  to  ours,  with  our  popish  ene- 
mies, I  need  not  tell  yon.  And  now  in  this  case;  when 
the  faith  of  many  was  overthrown,  so  much  hurt  was  al- 
ready done,  and  the  danger  of  greater  was  so  manifest, 
partly  by  the  most  insinuating  methods  of  seduction,  partly 
tyy  the  terror  of  persecution,  the  great  care  was  to  secure 
the  uneorrupted  residne,  and  preserve  unextinct  the  true 
Christian  interest. 

The  urgency  of  this  case  puts  the  solicitous,  concerned 
spirit  of  this  great  apostle  into  an  inexpressible  agony,  as 
his  words  do  intimate :  I  would  you  knew  what  conflict 
I  have,  and  not  for  these  Colossians  only,  but  for  them  of 
Laodicea,  (which  was  not  very  remote  from  Colosse,)  and 
for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh :  for  it 
was  a  common  case,  and  upon  lum  lay  the  care  of  all  the 
churches.  So  that  hence  nis  musing,  meditative  mind, 
could  not  but  be  revolving  many  thoughts,  and  casting 
about  for  expedients,  how  the  threatening  danger  might 
be  obviated  and  averted.  And  these  in  the  text,  which  he 
fastens  upon,  and  wherein  his  thoughts  centre,  how  apt 
and  proper  they  were  to  that  case  (and  consequently  to 
oars  which  so  little  differs)  will  be  seen, 

2.  By  our  opening  and  viewing  the  import  of  the  text 
itself:  Wherem  he, 

1.  Proposes  to  himself  the  end  whidt  he  apprehended 
vas  most  desirable,  and  above  all  things  to  be  coveted  for 
them ;  That  their  tiearts  might  be  comforted.  A  word  of 
much  larger  signification  than  in  vulgar  acceptation  it  is 
understood  to  be.  TlapwtaXito  si|:nifies  (with  profane  as 
veil  as  the  sacred  writers)  not  oaiy  to  administer  consolsr 
tion  to  a  grieved  mind,  but  to  exhort,  quicken,  excite,  and 
animate,  to  plead  and  strive  with  dull  and  stupid,  waver- 
ing and  unresolved,  minds.  It  was  thought  indeed  com- 
prehensive enough  to  express  all  the  operations  of  the  Di- 
Tine  Spirit  upon  the  souls  of  men,  when  not  only  the 
Christian  churchy  but  the  world,  yet  to  be  Christianized, 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  them,  as  we  see,  John  xvi.  8.  In 
respect  whereof  that  Holy  Spirit  hath  its  name  of  office, 
the  jHirtuUUj  fVom  this  wora.  And  it  being  the  passive 
that  is  here  used,  it  signifies  not  only  the  endeavours  them- 
selves, which  are  used  to  the  purpose  here  intended,  but 
the  effect  of  them  wherein  they  all  terminate,  a  lively,  vi- 
gorous, confirmed  state  and  habit  of  soul:  and  that  not  in- 
definite, but  determined  to  one  thing,  the  Christian  faith 
and  profession,  which  the  apostle's  drift  and  scope  plainly 
show.  'Tis  not  to  be  thongnt,  he  so  earnestly  coveted  and 
strove,  that  they  might  be  jocund,  cheerful,  abounding 
with  joy  and  courage,  in  any  course,  right  or  wrong;  but 
that  thev  mi^ht  be  encouraged,  established,  confirmed  in 
their  Christianity.  And  if  the  word  he  here  uses  were 
large  enough  to  signify  fas  was  noted  above)  all  that  was 
necessary  to  make  men  Christians,  it  may  as  well,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  continue  them  such. 

In  short,  the  end  which  the  apostle  aims  at,  the  wapatXiivts 
intended  to  these  Christians,  was  their  establishment  and 
confirmed  state  in  their  Christianity,  as  the  effect  of  all 
apostolical  or  ministerial  exhortations,  persuasions,  en- 
couragements, or  any  whatsoever  endeavours;  made  effi- 
cacious to  that  purpose  by  the  powerful  influence  and  ope- 
ration ef  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  that  it  was  no  lower  thmg 
than  this,  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  by  comparing  the 
close  of  the  foregoing  chapter  with  the  beginning  of  this. 
IVliere  we  find,  chaf.  i  38.  the  avowed  design  of  Us 


preacUbg,  warning,  and  teachiug  in  all  wisdom,  tras  that 
he  might  present  every  man^Mrfect  in  Christ  Jesus.  That 
whereas  there  were  various  arts  and  endeavourtt  used,  to 
adulterate  the  Christian  nMgion,  and  pervert  men  from 
the  simplicity  of  it,  he  mi^fat  lose  none,  but  to  his  very  ut- 
termost keep  all  in  a  peasibility  of  being  presented  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus  at  last,  t.  e.  that  they  might  be  all  entire, 
complete,  and  persevering  Christians  to  the  end.  And  for 
this  ne  adds,  ver.  39.  he  did  labour,  striving  according  to 
his  working,  which  wrought  in  him  mififhtily.  AH  his  la- 
bour, and  toe  strivings  ofva  soul,  acted  by  Divine  power, 
and  by  a  Spirit  greater  than  his  own,  did  aim  at  this  end. 
And  now  hereupon  he  intimates  how  fervid  these  his  stri- 
vings were,  chap.  ii.  1.  I  would  you  did.but  know  (what 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say)  i|X<Mr  dywM,  what  an  nfMiy  I  en- 
dure! how  great  this  my  conflict  is  for  you,  and  for  them 
at  Laodicea,  and  fbr  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  fhce  in 
the  flesh !  And  for  what  1  That  their  hearts  might  be 
comforted,  (as  we  read.)  meaning  manifestly  the  same 
thing  he  had  expressed  before;  that  notwithstanding  all 
mdeavours  of  others  to  the  contrary,  they  might  be  com- 
plete and  confirmed  Christians  to  the  last. 

8.  We  have  next  to  consider  in  the  text  the  means  or 
what  expedients  the  apostle  conceives  would  be  most 
effectually  conducing  to  this  blessed  purpose.  They  are 
two,— mutual  love  to  one  another;— and  a  clear,  certain, 
efficacious  faith  of  the  (Sospel.  The  former  is  shortly  and 
pUinly  expressed ;  the  other  by  a  copious  and  most  em- 
shatical  peripkrasiSy  or  circumlocution.  He  most  earnest 
ly  covets  to  have  them  knit  together  by  both  nii0i0€o9(vrw, 
c&mpaeUd^  as  the  word  imports,  in  the  one  h  iyAn, 
and  unto  or  into  the  other,  as  that  panicle  signifies  tit 
»<iT«,  dec. 

1.  Mutual  love  to  one  another:  q.  d.  The  thing  were 
done,  or  much  were  done  towards  it,  if  thev  were  knit  to- 
gether in  love,  compacted,  made  all  of  a  piece,  if  by  love 
they  did  firmly  cohere,  and  cleave  to  one  another :  for  then 
it  would  be  one  and  all :  and  tis  scarce  ever  sopposable 
they  should  all  agree  to  quit  their  religion  at  once.  But  if 
that  were  to  be  supposed,  he  adds  another  thing  that  would 
put  all  out  of  doubt. 

3.  A  clear,  certain,  efficacious  faith  of  the  Gospel.  For 
the  several  expressions  that  follow  are  but  a  description 
of  such  a  faith.  Where  we  are  to  note,~what  he  would 
have  them  apprehend.— and  the  apprehensive  principle. 

1.  What  he  would  have  them  apprehend :  viz.  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  he  calls  a 
mystery,  both  because  it  was  so  in  itself,  and  'tis  oAen 
spoken  of  under  that  name,  by  our  Lord  himself.  Matt, 
xiii.  11.  and  familiarly  by  tlus  apostle,  Rom.  xvi.  36. 
Ephes.  iil.  3, 9.  Col.  i.  36.  and  elsewhere;  and  because  of 
the  high  pretence  of  the  gnostics  to  the  knowledge  of  my»- 
teries  which  sometimes  he  slights;  especially  being  un- 
accompanied with  love,  as,  with  them,  it  most  eminently 
was.  Though  I  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  know- 
ledge, and  have  no  charity,  I  am  nothing,  1  Cor.  xiii.  8. 
Knowledge  puffeth  up,  love  edifies,  chap.  vlii.  1.  Some- 
times, as  here,  he  makes  the  sincere  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
to  outvie  theirs  herein,  intimating  that  such  as  made  pro- 
fession of  it  could  have  no  temptation  to  go  over  to  them 
for  the  knowledge  of  mysteries,  (unless  a  mystery  of  in- 
iquity were  more  pleasing  to  them,)  whose  very  religion 
was  that  ereat  mysterv  of  godliness.  God  was  manifest- 
ed in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preach- 
ed unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up 


into  glorv,  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 

ow  tnis  mystery  he,  first,  more  generally  characterizes, 


Nowt 


by  calling  it  the  mystery  of  God,  a  divine  mystery,  not 
made  one  by  merely  human  fiction ;  and  then  he  very 
distinctly  specifies  it  in  the  following  words,  and  of  the 
Father,  ana  of  Christ.  Where  the  former  and  needs  not 
be  thought  copulative,  but  exegetical,  and  might  be  read 
even,  or  to  wits  or  it  may  be  read,  ^0^,  as  'tis  usual  with 
the  Greeks  as  well  as  Latins  when  the  copulative  is  to  be 
repeated,  so  to  read  the  former.  As  if  it  were  said,  By^ 
the  mystery  of  God  I  mean,  not  of  God  alone,  and  ab-  * 
stractedly  considered ;  as  if  it  were  enough  to  you  to  be 
mere  deists;  and  that  the  whole  superadded  revelation 
concerning  the  Mediator,  mifht  be  looked  upon  With  indif- 
ferency  or  neglect ;  (as  by  the  gnoetica  it  was  known  then 
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to  be,  and  irfUrwards  by  some  of  their  great  leaders,  in  the 
substance  of  it,  with  downright  hatred  and  opposition  ]) 
bat  that  which  I  so  earnestly  covet  for  you,  and  wherein  1 
would  have  you  unite,  and  be  all  one,  m  the  ack&owledg- 
xnent  of  the  whole  mystery  of  God ;  i.  e.  both  of  the  Father 
and  of  Christ. 

2.  The  apprehensive  principle;  which  we  may,  by  a 
general  name,  call  faith,  and  accommodately  enough  to 
tne  name  here  given  us  of  its  objects,  a  mystery  which  is 
elsewhere  called  the  mystery  of  faith,  (1  Tim.  lii.  9.)  or  a 
mastery  to  be  believed :  faith  being  the  known  principle 
of  receiving  the  Gk)spel  ravelation.  Bat  he  here  expresses 
it  by  words  that  signify  knowHdge,  viiwis  and  firiyirMtf, 
thereby  intimating  that  the  faith  of  Christians  is  not  to  be 
a  blind  and  unintelligent  principle,  but  that  though  there 
were  contained  in  the  Go^l  m3rsteries  never  to  be  under- 
stood, if  God  had  not  afforded  a  special  revelation  of  them 
an  purpose ;  yet  being  revealed,  we  ought  to  have  a  clear 
ana  distinct,  as  well  as  lively  and  practical,  perception  of 
them.  By  these  two  words,  and  the  other  expressions  he 
joins  in  with  the  former,  he  seems  to  intimate  two  sorts  of 
properties  which  belong  to  that  faith  of  the  Gospel  which 
Ite  wishes  to  them. 

1.  The  rectitude,  clearness,  and  certainty  of  notion. 

2.  The  efficacy,  impressiveness,  and  immediate  aptitude 
to  have  influence  upon  practice,  which  he  would  have  it 
cariT  with  it  The  latter  properties  supposing  and  de- 
pending on  the  former,  he  there  highly  exaggerates  the 
matter,  and  heaps  together  expressions  that  might  with 
most  lively  empnasis  set  forth  tne  kind  of  that  knowledge 
which  he  conceives  would  be  of  so  great  use  to  them. 
He  wishes  them  a  ffivcvcc,  a  dear,  perspicacious  knowledge, 
and  an  assurance,  even  to  a  plerophory^  k  fulness  of  assur- 
ome,  in  their  knowledge  of  ue  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Yea 
he  wishes  them  the  ri^s.  wXoirov,  yea  and  all  riches,  w^fo 
ir\o9T0¥  nf(  irXiipo^opiac,  of  that  full  assuraucc.  or  j^rapkorv 
of  understanding,  and  knowledge  of  that  trutn ;  apprehend- 
ing that  this  would  certainly  nx  them  in  their  faith  and 
profession,  so  as  they  would  never  recede  from  it.  As 
when  in  Christ's  own  days  many  went  back  and  walked 
no  more  with  him,  John  vl.  66.  that  which  retained  others, 
80  that  when  Christ  asks,  ^*Will  ye  also  go  awayl" 
(ver.  67.)  they  presently  answer,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 
go  V*  could  entertain  no  such  thought,  was,  that,  besides 
what  they  believed  of  him  was  of  greatest  importance  to 
them.  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,  ver.  68.  So 
their  belief  was  with  that  assurance  as  to  exclude  all 
suspicion  or  doubt  in  the  case :  And  we  believe  and  are 
sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
ver.  60.  and  therefore  neither  can.st  want  power  to  confer 
eternal  life,  as  all  thy  words  do  import  thy  design  and 
promise  to  do,  nor  truth  to  make  good  thy  own  plain 
words.  And  then  he  also  knew  that  such  a  o^¥seis  or 
knowledge  would  produce,  what  he  further  wishes  them, 
an  Myvtaati^  and  acknowledgment^  an  inward,  vital  owning, 
a  cordial  embrace,  a  lively  perception  of  the  same  blessS 
truths,  which  must  needs  further  most  abundantly  contri- 
bute to  this  their  so  much  desired  joint  and  unanimous 
stability. 

And  now  these  are  the  two  expedients  by  which  he 
reckons  they  would  be  so  closely  compacted  together  as 
that  no  subtlety  or  violence  could  endanger  them;  mutual 
love,  and  a  clear,  certain,  operative  faith  of  the  Grospel ; 
if,  by  the  one,  they  did  cohere  with  each  other ;  and  by 
the  other,  adhere  to  God  in  Christ;  if  the  one  might  have 
with  them  the  place,  power,  and  bindingness  of  a  cement, 
the  otherof  a  continual  inclination,  yielaingness,  and  com- 
pliance to  the  magnetism  of  the  centre,  they  would  never 
so  fall  asunder,  as  to  give  any  enemies  opportunity  to  be 
the  successful  authors,  or  the  gratified  spectators,  of  their 
ruin.  Thus  therefore  I  would  sum  up  the  sense  of  this 
scripture,  and  the  answer  to  the  question  proposed. — "  That 
the  maintaining  of  sincere  love  among  Christians,  and  the 
improving  of  their  faith  to  greater  measures  of  clearness, 
certainty,  and  efficacy  in  reference  to  the  sabstantials  of 
Christianity,  are  to  be  endeavoured  as  the  best  means  to 
unite,  establish,  and  preserve  them,  against  such  as  design 
the  ruin  of  the  truly  Christian  interesL^—The  case  was  at 
that  time  urging  and  important.  A  great  and  numerous 
party  wa.s  xorm^,  of  sucn  as  did  nauseate  the  simplicity  of 


the  Christian  religion,  and  hale  the  traedflBi(»  of  it.  All 
the  care  was  whai  course  was  most  proper  and  sqittble  to 
preserve  the  rest.  And  you  see  what  was  then  tbougbi 
most  proper.  Counsel  was  not  taken  to  this  effect,  (ud 
therefore  Christians  in  a  private  capacity  shonld  not  covet 
to  have  it  so,)  "  Iict  us  bind  them  by  certain  devised  pre- 
ter-evangelical  canons  to  things  never  thought  fit  to  be  en- 
joined by  Christ  himself,  severely  urge  the  strict  and  oni- 
form  observance  of  them,  make  the  terms  of  Chrisiiia 
communion  straiter  than  he  ever  made  them,  add  aev 
rituals  of  our  own  to  his  institutions,  and  cut  off  from  u 
all  that  (never  so  conscientiously)  scruple  them."  No.  | 
this  was  the  practice  of  their  common  enemies,  and  it  vis 
to  narrow  and  weaken  the  too  much  already  diminisbed 
Christian  interest.  The  order  mentioned  ver.  5.  mtfjim  be 
comely  enough,  without  things  that  were  both  unnecesBijr 
and  offensive. 

Nor  was  it  consulted  and  resolved  to  agitate  the  coatrD-  I 
versy  about  this  power  and  practice,  in  perpetual,  eodles  ' 
disputations,  and  stigmatize  them  that  shwdd  not  be  oh 
ligntened  and  satisfied  in  these  matters,  as  schisiBiiicd 
and  wilful :  though  they  never  so  sincerely  adhered  to  tk 
doctrine,  and  observed  the  laws,  of  Christ,  t.  e.  'twas  Deitber 
thought  fit  to  orge  the  unsatisfied  upon  doubtfol  tbings 
against  their  consciences,  nor  to  take  order  that  contiaul 
endeavours  should  be  used  from  age  to  age  to  satisfy  tboa, 
or  that  the  church  should  be  always  vexed  with  vain  c«- 
troversies  about  needless  things :  that,  if  they  werenem 
so  lawful,  might  as  well  be  let  alone,  without  detrimeatio 
the  Christian  cause,  and  perhaps  to  its  greater  adTaoaft 
Yea,  the  attempt  of  imposing  any  thing  upon  the  discwb 
but  what  was  necessary,  is  judged  a  temptinc  of  God, 
(Acts  XV.  10.)  a  bringing  the  matter  to  a  trial  of  skill  viib 
him,  whether  he  could  keep  the  church  quit,  when  tbey 
took  so  direct  a  course  to  distemper  and  trouble  it.  Boi 
it  was  thought  necessary,  and  sufficient,  that  all  did  imiie, 
and  were  knit  together  in  the  mutual  love  of  one  anotber, 
and  in  a  joint  adherence  lo  the  great  mysteries  of  iaitb  ad 
salvation. 

In  the  same  case,  when  there  were  so  many  anticbiisis 
abroad,  and  (it  is  likely)  Ebion  with  his  partaken  made  it 
their  business  to  pervert  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  suae 
course  is  taken  by  the  blessed  apostle  St.  John,  oalyM 
endeavour  the  strengthening  of  these  two  vital  principb, 
faith  in  Christ  and  love  to  fellow-Christians,  as  Day  be 
seeh  at  large  in  his  epistles.  These  he  presses,  as  the  great 
commandments,  apon  the  observation  whereof  be  seems 
to  account  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  sincere  did  entirdj 
depend.  This  is  his  commandment,  that  we  shouM  b^ 
lieve  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  lore  at 
another,  as  he  gave  us  commandment,  1  Epistle,  iil ». 
He  puts  upon  Christians  no  other  distinguisQiD|[  lesti  boi 
Whosoever  believeth  thai  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  isbon  a 
God:  and  Everyone  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loreib 
him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him :  (chap.  v.  1.)  is  ^7 
solicitous  that  they  did  practise  the  commandmeat  tbey 
had  from  the  beginning,  i.  c.  that  they  loved  one  aactber. 
(2  Epist.  5.)  and  that  they  did  abide  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  ver.  9. 

The  prudence  and  piety  of  those  unerring  guides  of  ibe 
church,  (themselves  under  the  certain  guidance  of  tbe 
Spirit  of  truth,)  directed  them  to  bring  the  things  wtoen 
they  would  have  Christians  unite,  with^'n  as  dutov  * 
compass  as  was  possible,  neither  multipljring  articte  of 
faith  nor  rites  of  worship.  These  two  principles  (as  ibey 
were  thought  to  answer  the  apostles)  would  fully  ansver 
our  design  and  present  inquiry.  And  we  may  adrcDtoie 
to  say  of  them  that  they  are  both  sufficient  ana  necessan, 
the  apt  and  the  only  means  to  heal  and  save  us;  sacb  tf 
would  effect  our  cure,  and  without  which  notbiog  will 

Nor  shall  I  give  otner  answer  to  the  proposed  qoesooOi 
than  what  may  be  deduced  from  these  two,  considered  a- 
cording  to  what  they  are  in  themselves,  and  wha  wj 
naturally  lead  and  tend  unto.  I  shall  consider  them  a 
the  order  wherein  the  apostle  here  mentions  them,  wbofOB 
see  reserves  the  more  important  of  them  to  the  latter  place- 

1.  The  sincere  love  or  Christians  to  one  another,  woan 
be  a  happy  means  of  preserving  the  truly  Christian  ii^ 
terest  among  us.  That  this  may  be  understood,  we  aas 
rightly  apprehend  what  kind  of  love  it  is  that  is  heie  masL 
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It  is-^)eci&ed  hy  what  we  find  in  conjunction  with  it,  the 
understanding  and  acknowledgment  of  the  mysteiy  of 
ChidstianitT.  Therefore  it  must  be  the  love  of  Cfhristians 
to  one  anoiner  as  such.  Whence  we  collect,  lest  we  too 
mach  extend  the  object  of  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  contract 
it  on  the  other, 

1.  That  it  is  not  the  love  only  which  we  owe  to  one 
another  as  men,  or  human  creatares  merely,  that  is  in- 
tended here.  That  were  too  much  to  eaalarge  it,  as  to  oar 
present  consideration  of  it.  For  under  that  common  no- 
tion, we  should  be  as  much  obliged  to  love  the  enemies  we 
are  to  unite  against,  as  the  friends  of  religion  we  are  to 
unite  with,  since  all  partake  equally  in  human  nature.  It 
must  be  a  more  special  love  that  shall  have  the  desired  in- 
fluence in  the  present  case.  We  cannot  be  peculiarly  en- 
deared and  united  to  some  more  than  to  others,  upon  a 
reason  that  is  common  to  them  with  others.  We  are  to 
love  them  that  are  bom  of  God,  and  are  his  children,  other- 
wise than  the  children  of  men,  or  such  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  thev  are  of  their  father  the  devil ;  them  that  appear 
to  have  been  partakers  of  a  Divine  nature  at  another  rate, 
than  them  who  have  received  a  mere  human,  or  also  the 
^diabolical  nature,  I  John  v.  1.  Yet  this  peculiar  love  is 
not  to  be  exclusive  of  the  other  which  is  common,  but  must 
suppose  it,  and  be  superadded  to  it,  as  the  reason  of  it  is 
-superadded.  For  Christianity  supposes  humanity ;  and 
Divine  grace,  human  nature. 

2.  Nor  is  it  a  love  to  Christians  of  this  or  that  party  or 
denomination  only.  That  were  as  much  unduly  to  straiten 
snd  confine  it.  The  love  that  is  owing  to  Christians  as 
such,  as  it  belongs  to  them  only,  so  it  belongs  to  them  who, 
in  profession  and  practice,  do  own  sincere  and  incorrupt 
•Christianity.  To  limit  our  Christian  love  to  a  party  of 
Christians,  truly  so  called,  is  so  far  from  serving  tne  pur- 
pose now  to  be  aimed  at,  that  it  resists  and  de/eats  it ;  and 
wstead  of  a  preservative  union,  infers  most  destructive  di- 
wisions.  It  scatters  what  it  should  collect  and  gather.  'Tis 
to  love  factiously ;  and  with  an  unjust  love,  that  refuses 
to  give  indifferently  to  every  one  his  due :  (for  is  there  no 
love  due  to  a  disciple  of  Christ  ia  the  name  of  a  disciple  1) 
it  is  founded  in  falsehood,  and  a  lie,  denies  them  to  oe  of 
the  Christian  community  who  really  are  so.  It  presumes 
to  remove  the  ancient  land-marks,  not  civil,  but  sacred, 
and  draws  on,  not  the  people's  curse  only,  but  that  of  Goa 
kimself.  'Tis  true  (and  who  doubts  itf)  that  I  may  and 
«ught  upon  special  reasons  to  love  some  more  than  others : 
as  relation,  acquaintance,  obligation  by  favours  received 
from  them,  more  eminent  degrees  of  trae  worth,  and  real 
goodness;  but  that  signifies  nothing  to  the  withholding  of 
that  love  which  is  due  to  a  Christian  as  such,  as  that  also 
ought  not  to  j)rejudioe  the  love  I  owe  to  a  man,  as  he  is  a 


Ner  am  I  so  promiscuously  to  distribute  this  holf  love, 
as  to  place  it  at  raodom,  upon  every  one  that  thinks  it  con- 
venient for  him  to  call  himself  a  Christian,  though  I  ought 
to  love  the  very  profession,  while  I  know  not  who  sincerely 
make  it,  and  do  plainly  see  that  Jews  and  pagans  were 
never  worse  enemies  to  Christ  and  his  religion,  than  a 
g^reat  part  of  the  Christian  world.  But  let  my  apprehen- 
sions be  once  set  right  concerning  the  true  essentials  of 
Christianity,  (whether  consistinff  in  doctrinal  or  vital  prin- 
ciples,) then  will  my  love  be  duly  carried  to  all  in  whom 
they  are  found  under  one  common  notion,  which  I  come 
actually  to  apply  to  this  or  that  person,  as  particular  occar 
sions  do  occur.  And  so  shall  always  be  m  a  preparation 
of  mind,  actually  to  unite  in  Christian  love  with  every 
such  person,  whensoever  such  occasions-do  invite  me  to  it. 
And  do  we  now  need  to  be  told  what  such  an  impartial 
truly  Christian  love  wonid  do  to  our  common  preservation, 
«nd  toprevent  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  interest  7 

1.  How  greatly  would  it  contnibute  to  the  vigour  of  the 
Christian  life !  For  so  we  shoald  all  equally  "  hold  the 
head,  from  which  aH  the  body  by  joints  and  bands  having 
nourishment  ministered,  and  knit  together^  increaseth  with 
the  increase  of  God  :**  as  afterwar-ds  in  this  chapter,  ver. 
19.  Thus  (as  it  is  in  that  other  parallel  text  of  Scrii)ture) 
speaking  the  truth  in  love,  we  snail  grow  up  into  him  in 
all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ:  from  whom  the 
whole  hoa.y  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that 
«8eat«ilD«. 


which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  sffeetnal 
working  in  the  measne  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of 
the  body,  unto  the  edi^ingof  itselr  in  love,  Eph.  iv.  15, 16. 
Obstructions  that  hinaer  the  free  circolation  of  blood  and 
spirits,  do  not  more  certainly  infer  languishings  in  the  nar 
tural  body,  than  the  want  of  such  a  dimisive  love  shuts  up 
and  shrivels  the  destitute  pcuts,  and  hinders  the  diffusion 
of  a  nutritive  vital  influence,  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

2.  It  woald  inspire  Christians  geneially  with  a  sacred 
courage  and  fortitude,  when  they  should  know,  and  even 
feel  themselves  knit  together  in  love.  How  doth  the  revolt 
of  any  considerable  part  of  an  tfrmy,  discourage  the  rest ! 
or  if  they  be  not  entire,  ai^d  of  a  piece !  Mutual  love  ani- 
mates them,  aa  nothing  more,  when  thcnr  are  prepared  to 
live  and  die  together,  and  love  hath  before  jomed,  whom 
now,  their  common  danger  also  joins.  They  otherwise 
signify  but  as  so  many  single  persons,  each  one  but  caring 
and  contriving  how  to  shift  for  himself  Love  makes  them 
significant  to  one  another.  So  as  that  every  one  under- 
stands himself  to  be  the  common  care  of  all  the  rest.  It 
makes  Christians  the  more  resolute  in  their  adherence  to 
truth  and  goodness,  when  (from  their  not  doubted  love) 
they  are  sure  of  the  help,  the  counsels,  and  prayers  of  the 
Christian  community,  and  apprehend,  by  their  declining, 
they  shall  grieve  those  whom  they  love,  and  who  they 
know  love  them.  If  any  imagine  themselves  intended  to 
be  ^ven  up,  as  sacrifices,  to  the  rage  of  the  common  enemy, 
their  hearts  are  the  apjter  to  sink,  they  are  most  exposed  to 
temptations  to  prevaricate ;  and  the  rest  will  be  apt  to  ex- 
pect the  like  usage  fVom  them,  if  themselves  be  reduced  tc 
the  like  exigency,  and  be  liable  to  the  same  temptations. 

3.  It  would  certainly,  in  our  present  case,  extinguish  or 
abate  the  so  contrary  unhallowed  fire  of  our  anger  and 
wrath  towards  one  another,  as  the  celestial  beams  do  the 
baser  culinary  fire,  which  bums  more  fervently  when  the 
sun  hath  less  power.  Then  would  debates,  if  there  mast 
beany,  be  managed  without  intemperate  heat  We  should 
be  remote  from  being  angry  that  we  cannot  convey  our 
own  sentiments  into  anothers  mind ;  which  when  we  are, 
our  business  is  the  more  remote;  we  make  ourselves  less 
capable  of  reasoning  aptly  to  convince,  and  (because  anger 
begets  aneer,  as  love  ooth  love)  render  the  other  less  sus- 
ceptible of  conviction.  Why  are  we  yet  to  learn  that  the 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God  1 
What  is  gained  by  iti  So  little  doth  angry  contention 
about  small  matters  avail,  that  even  they  that  happen  to 
have  the  better  cause  lose  oy  it,  and  their  advantage  cannot 
recompense  the  damage  and  hurt  that  ensues  to  the  church 
and  to  themselves.  Our  famous  Davenant,^  speaking  of 
the  noted  controversy  between  Stephen  Bishop  of  Home, 
who,  he  says,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  did  with  a  schismat- 
ical  spirit  tear  the  church,  and  Cyprian,  who  with  great 
lenity  and  Christian  charity  professes  that  he  would  not 
break  the  Lord's  peace  for  diversity  of  opinion,  nor  remove 
any  from  the  right  of  commtmion,  concludes  that  erring 
Cyprian  deserved  better  of  the  church  of  Christ  than  or- 
thodox Stephen.  He  thought  him  the  schismatic,  whom 
he  thought  in  the  right,  and  that  his  orthodoxv  (as  it  was 
accompanied)  was  more  mischievous  to  the  church,  than 
the  other's  errot.  Nor  can  a  man  do  that  hurt  to  others, 
without  sufiering  it  more  principally.  The  distemper  of  his 
own  spirit,  what  can  recompense !  and  how  apt  is  it  to 
grow  m  him ;  and,  while  it  grows  in  himself,  to  propagate 
Itself  among  others !  Whereupon,  if  the  want  or  love  hin- 
ders the  nourishment  of  the  booy,  much  more  do  the  things, 
which,  when  it  is  wanting,  are  wont  to  fill  up  its  place. 
For  as  naturally  as  love  begets  love,  so  do  wrath,  envy, 
malice,  calumny,  beget  one  another,  and  spread  a  poison 
and  virulency  through  the  body,  which  necessarily  wastes 
and  tends  to  destroy  it.  How  soon  did  the  Christian 
church  cease  to  be  itself!  and  the  early  vigour  of  primitive 
Christianity  degenerate  into  insipid,  spiritle^  formality, 
when  once  it  became  contentious !  It  broke  into  parties, 
sects  multiplied,  animosities  grew  high,  and  the  grieved 
Spirit  of  love  retired  IVom  it!  which  is  grieved  by  nothing 
more  than  by  bitterness,  wrath,  anger,  &c.  as  the  connexion 
of  these  two  verses  intimates,  Eph.  iv.  30,  31.  Grieve  not 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  oinio  the 
day  of  redemption.    Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  anc 
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anger,  and  clamour, and  «iril  speaking,  be  put  awar  from 
you,  with  all  malice.  And  to  the  same  pnrpoee  is  that, 
1  Pet.  ii.  1,  2.  Wherefore  laying  aside  all  malice,  and  all 
guile,  and*  bynocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil  speakJD^, 
as  new-boru  oabes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word, 
that  ye  mav  gr^w  thereby.  By  this  means  religion,  ooce 
dispirited,  loses  its  majesty  and  awfulness,  and  even  tempts 
and  invites  the  assaults  and  insultations  of  enemies. 

4.  U  would  oblige  us  to  all  acts  of  mutual  kindness  and 
friendship.  If  such  a  love  did  govern  in  us,  we  should  be 
Always  ready  to  serve  one  another  in  love,  to  bear  each 
others'  burdens,  to  afibrd  our  mutaal  counsel  and  help  to 
one  another,  even  in  our  private  affairs  if  called  thereto ; 
^especially  in  that  which  is  our  common  concern,  the  pre- 
cerving  and  promoting  the  interest  of  religion ;  and  to  our 
uttermost  strengthen  each  otl^ers'  hands  herein.  It  would 
.engage  us  to  a  free,  amicable  conversation  with  one  an- 
other, upon  this  accoiut ;  would  not  let  us  do  so  absurd  a 
thing  as  to  confine  our  friendship  to  those  oi  our  own 
party^  which  we  might  as  reasonablv  to  men  of  our  own 
stature,  or  to  those  whose  voice,  and  hair,  and  look,  and 
mien,  were  likest  our  own.  It  wonld  make  us  not  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  each  others'  company,  or  be  shy  of 
owning  one  another.  We  should  not  be  to  one  another  as 
Jews  and  Samaritans  that  had  no  dealing  with  one  an- 
other, or  as  the  poet  notes  they  were  to  other  nations ; 
Nonmaniifare  vias  eadem  nisi  mcra  coUmJbi^  Nci  so  muck  as 
to  show  the  way  to  one  nU  of  tkeir  religion.  There  would 
be  no  partition-wall  through  which  love  would  not  easily 
open  a  way  of  friendly  eommerce,  by  which  we  should 
insensibly  slide,  more  and  more,  mto  one  anothera' 
hearte.    Whence  also, 

6.  Prejudices  would  cease,  and  jealousies  concerning 
each  other.  A  mutual  confidence  would  be  begotten. 
We  should  no  more  suspect  one  another  of  ill  clesigns 
upon  each  other,  than  lest  our  right  hand  should  wait  an 
opportunity  of  cutting  office  left.  We  should  believe  one 
another  in  our  mutual  professions,  of  whatsoever  sort, 
both  of  kindness  to  one  another,  and  that  we  really  doubt 
and  scruple  the  things  which  we  say  we  do. 

6.  This  woiAd  hence  make  us  earnestly  covet  an  entire 
union  in  all  the  things  wherein  we  difier,  and  contribute 
greatly  to  it  We  are  too  prone  manv  times  to  dislike 
things,  for  the  disliked  persons'  sake  wno  practise  them. 
And  a  prevailing  disaneetion  makes  us  unapt  to  under- 
stand one  another ;  precludes  oar  entrance  into  one  an- 
others'  mind  and  sense ;  which  if  love  did  once  open,  and 
inclined  as  more  to  consider  the  matters  of  difiference 
themselves,  than  to  imagine  some  reserved  meaning  and 
design  of  thf*  persons  that  differ  from  us,  'tis  likely  we 
might  find  ourselves  much  neaner  to  one  another,  than  we 
did  apprehend  we  were ;  and  that  it  were  a  much  easier 
step  for  the  one  side  to  %o  quite  over  to  the  other.  But  if 
that  cannot  be, 

7.  It  would  make  us  much  more  apt  to  yield  to  one  an- 
other, and  abate  all  that  we  everean,  m  order  to  as  full  an 
accommodation  as  is  any  way  possible,  that  if  we  cannot 
agree  upon  either  extreme,  we  might  at  least  meet  in  the 
middle.  It  would  cause  an  emulation  who  should  be 
larger  in  their  grants  to  this  purpose ;  as  it  was  professed 
by  Luther  when  so  mueh  wis  done  at  Mar])urg  towards 
an  agreement  between  him  and  the  Helvetians,  that  he 
would  not  allow  that  praise  to  the  other  party  that  they 
should  be  more  desirous  of  peace  and  concord  than  he.  Of 
which  amicable  conference,  and  of  that  afterwards  at  Wit- 
tenburg,  and  several  other  negociations  to  that  purpose, 
account  is  given  by  d  divers;  und  insisted  on  by  some  of 
our  own  great  divines,  as  precedential  to  the  concord  they 
endeavoured  between  the  Saxon  and  the  Helvetian 
churches  of  later  time,  as  Bishop  Moreton,  Bishop  Hall, 
Bishop  Davenant,  in  their  several  sentences  or  juagments 
written  to  Mr.  Dury  upon  that  subject. 

And  indeed  when  I  have  read  the  pacific  writings  of 
those  eminent  worthies,  for  the  composing  of  those  differ- 
ences abroad,  I  could  not  but  wonder  that  the  same  peace- 
able spirit  did  not  endeavour  with  more  effect  the  compo- 
sing of  our  own  much  lesser  differences  at  home.  But  the 
things  of  our  peace  were  (as  they  still  are)  hid  from  our 
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eyes,  with  the  more  vinbly  just  severity,  by  W  mnek 
they  have  been  nearer  us,  and  more  obviDUs  lo  the  ca3f 
view  of  any  but  an  averse  eye.  It  is  not  for  us  to  pre* 
scribe  (as  was  said)  to  persons  that  are  now  in  so  rmise&t 
atations  as  these  were  at  that  time.  But  may  we  not  hope 
to  find  with  such  (and  where  should  we  rainer  expect  to 
find  it  X)  that  compassion  and  mercifulness  in  imitatiGo  k 
the  ble^ed  Jesus,  their  Lord  and  ours,  as  to  consider  ud 
study  the  necessities  of  souls  in  these  respects,  and  it 
least,  willingly  to  connive  at,  and  very  heanily  approTe, 
some  indul^fences  and  abatements  in  the  administretioos 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  as  they  may  not  think  fit  themselreg 
positively  to  order  and  enjoin  ?  Otherwise  I  belieTe  it 
could  not  but  give  some  trouble  to  a  conseientioas  cod- 
fonning  minister,  if  a  sober  pions  person,  sound  in  the 
faith,  and  of  a  regular  life,  should  tell  him  he  is  willing  lo 
use  his  ministry,  in  some  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  if 
only  he  wonld  abate  or  dispense  with  some  annexed  cere- 
mony which  in  conscience  ne  dare  not  use  or  admit  of.  I 
believe  it  would  trouble  such  a  minister  to  deal  vith  t 
person  of  this  character  as  a  pagan  because  of  his  scruple, 
and  put  him  upon  considering  whether  he  onrlit  not  ra- 
ther to  dispense  with  man's  rule,  than  with  Goc's.  Ilaov 
what  the  same  Bishop  Davenant  hath  expressly  said,  tkai 
•  "  He  that  believes  the  things  eontainea  in  the  apostle^ 
creed,  and  endeavours  to  live  a  life  agreeable  to  tne  m- 
cents  of  Christ,  ought  not  to  be  expunged  from  the  roll  of 
Christians,  nor  be  driven  fh>m  communion  with  the  other 
meubers  of  any  church  whatsoever."  However,  tnly 
Christian  love  would  do  herein  all  that  it  can,  soppljrifig 
the  rettby  grief  that  it  can  do  no  more. 

8.  It  would  certainly  make  us  abstain  fVom  mutnaleeD- 
sures  of  one  another  as  insincere  for  our  remaining  differ- 
ences. Charity  that  thinks  no  evil,  would  make  os  Ml 
need  the  reproof,  Rom.  xiv.  4.  Who  art  thou  that  jud^ 
another's  servant  1  The  common  aptness  hereunto  amoo; 
us  shows  how  little  that  divine  principle  rules  in  oc: 
hearts,  that  in  defiance  of  our  rule  and  the  authority  of  ibe 
great  God  and  our  blessed  Redeemer,  to  whom  all  jodg- 
ment  is  committed,  and  who  hath  so  expressly  forbiddat 
us  to  judge  lest  we  be  judged,  (Matt.  vii.  1.)  we  rire  our- 
selves so  vast  a  liberty !  and  set  no  other  bounds  to  oor 
usurped  license  of  judging,  than  nature  hath  set  to  our 
power  of  thinking,  t.  e.  think  all  the  mischievous  thoDghts 
of  them  that  differ  f>om  us  that  we  know  how  to  demar 
invent,  as  if  we  would  say,  *'  Our  thoughts  (and  then  bf 
an  easy  advance,  our  tongues)  are  our  own,  who  is  Lonl 
over  US'?"  I  animadvert  not  on  this  as  the  fault  of  one 
pa^rty,  but  wheresoever  it  lies,  as  God  knows  howdift«d 
a  poison  this  is,  among  them  that  are  satisfied  with  the 
public  constitutions  towards  them  that  dissent  from  them, 
and  with  these  back  again  towards  them,  and  with  the  se- 
veral parties  of  both  these  towards  one  another.  This 
unitine,  knitting  love,  would  make  us  refVain,  not  merely 
from  the  restraint  of  God's  laws  in  this  case,  but  from  t 
benign  disposition,  as  that  which  the  temper  of  oar  spins 
would  abhor  from.  So  that  such  as  are  well  content  with 
the  public  ibrms  and  rites  of  worship,  would  hare  no  in- 
clination to  judge  them  that  apprenend  not  things  with 
their  understandings,  nor  relish  with  their  taste,  as  persons 
that  therefore  have  cut  themselves  off  from  Christ,  and  the 
body  of  Christ.  They  might  learn  better  fVom  the  Cissaa- 
drian  moderation,  and  from  the  avowed  sentiments  of  thai 
man,  f  (whose  temper  is  better  to  be  liked  than  his  terms  a 
union,)  who  speaking  of  such  as  being  formerly  rejected 
(meanmg  the  protestants)  for  finding  fatilt  with  abuses  in  the 
church,  had  oy  the  urgency  of  their  conscience  altered 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  their  teaching,  and  the  form  of  thar 
service,  and  eure  therefore  said  to  have  fallen  off  from  the 
church,  and  are  numbered  among  heretics  and  schismatics. 
It  is,  saith  he,  to  be  inouired  how  rightly  and  justly  this  is 
determined  of  them.  For  there  is  to  be  considered,  as  to 
the  church,  the  head  and  the  bod^.  From  the  bead  there 
is  no  departure  but  by  doctrine  disagreeable  to  Christ  the 
head;  from  the  body  there  is  no  departure  bydirersity 
of  Ktea  and  opinions,  but  only  by  the  defect  of  cbari|j- 
So  that  this  learned  Romanist  neither  thinks  them  heretics 
that  hold  the  head,  nor  schismatics,  for  such  differences  as 

•  lUd. 
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fan  v\ttQm.  the  lesr  of  the  body,  if  lore  and  charity 
jowards  filuBm  remain.  And  again,  where  this  lo^e  remains, 
and  beais  rule,  it  can  as  tittle  be,  that  they  who  are  un- 
satisfied with  the  way  of  worship  that  more  generally  ob- 
tains, should  censure  them  that  are  satisfied  as  insincere, 
merely  because  of  this  difiierence.    It  cannot  permit  that 
we  should  think  all  ihe  black  thoughts  we  can  invent  of 
them,  as  if  because  they  h^ve  not  our  consciences  they 
had  none,  or  because  they  see  not  with  our  eyes  they  were 
therefore  both  utterly  and  'wilfully  blind.    To  be  here 
more  particalar,  the  most,  j^ou  know,  are  for  the  public 
way  of  worship :  and  of  these,  some  are  for  it  as  tolerable 
only,  others  as  the  best  way,  and  think  all  other  ways  of 
worshipping  God  in  assemblies  (being  forbidden  as  they 
think  by  a  just  law)  sinful.    Others,  dissenting,  are  of 
several  sorts.    Some  think  the  conformity  required  of 
ministers  sinful,  because  of  previous  terms  required  of 
them  which  they  judge  to  be  so,  but  not  that  which  is  re- 
quired of  the  pe<n>le.    Of  which  sort,  some  that  think  it 
not  simply  unlawml,  find  it  however  less  edifying  to  them, 
and  though  they  can  ihertfore  partake  in  it  at  some  times, 
think  themselves  more  «rdinarily  bound  to  attend  such 
other  means  as  they  find  aore  conducing  to  their  spiritual 
profit  and  advantage,  judging  they  have  an  undoubted 
right  from  Christ,  ancientlj  allowed  from  age  to  age  in  the 
b^  times  of  the  Christian  thurcb,  and  never  justly  taken 
from  them,  of  choosing  the  jastois  to  whose  ordinarjr  care 
and  conduct  they  shall  comait  their  souls.    Others  judge 
the  public  way  simply  unhwful.  and  therefore  judge 
themselves  bound  to  decline  i  wholly  *,  and  are  the  more 
averse  to  any  participation  in  t,  as  apprehending  it  to  have 
no  suitableness  or  aptitude  to urofit  tneir  souls:  wherein 
thev  are  the  more  confirmed,  that  they  believe  not  Gkx! 
will  ever  bless  the  means  whi<h  he  hath  not  appointed. 
Now  how  apt  all  these  are  unt«  very  severe  censures  of 
one  another,  he  knows  not  the  a|e,  that  is  ignorant.    One 
sort  censuring  the  otber  as  haooursome.  factions,  schis- 
matical ;  the  others  them  back  anin,  as  formal,  popishly 
affected,  desiituteof  any  savour  olspi  ritual  things,  having 
nothing  of  €k)d  in  them,  or  of  the  life  and  power  of  go<f 
liness. 

Now  is  this  suitable  to  the  love  tiat  should  rule  among 
Christians  t  or  to  the  reverence  we  ought  to  have  for  that 
authority  thai  forbids  such  judging  7  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered both  that  all  have  not  the  »ame  understanding, 
nor  the  same  gust  and  relish  of  things. 

1.  Not  the  same  understanding.  And  therefore  where 
<:onscience  hath  the  same  rule,  it  cannot  have  with  ever^ 
one  the  same  actual  latitude,  that  rule,  beins  so  very  di- 
versely understood,  which  different  estimate  of  consciences, 
the  apostle  bath  express  reference  to,  in  that  large  and  most 
healing  discourse  of  bis,  Rom.  xiv.  One  (saith  be,  ver.  2.) 
believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things,  another,  who  is  weak, 
eateth  herbs.  Nor  doth  be,  in  reference  to  such  doubted 
things,  determine  what  all  should  do,  or  not  do,  by  par- 
ticular rules,  concerning  every  such  case,  that  was  then 
depending,  which  it  seems  he  reckoned  was  not  necessary, 
or  that  might  afterwards  fall  out,  which  was  little  to  be 
expected.  But  he  lays  down  one  general  role,  against 
jaoging  one  another,  which  he  presses  with  that  authority, 
and  such  awful  reasons,  as  mignt  make  a  Christian  heart 
tremble  u>  be  guilty  of  it 

And  in  reference  to  the  mentioned  differences  among 
ourselves,  (as  well  as  others  no  nearer  to  the  substantials 
and  vitals  of  our  religion,)  there  is  somewhat  else  to  be 
done  than  to  conclude  against  a  man^s  sinceritjr  because  of 
such  differing  sentiments  and  practices,  and  which  certain- 
ly  would  be  done,  if  truly  Christian  love,  or  even  justice  it- 
self^ d  id  take  place  as  they  ought ;  t.  e.  it  would  be  considered 
^irhat  these  several  differing  parties  have  to  say  for  them- 
sdves,  what  reasons  they  may  alle^,  and  whether  though 
they  be  not  sofficWnt  to  justify  their  sevefal  opinions  and 
pracucefl,  Cas  all  cannot  oe  in  the  right,)  the^  oe  not  such 
as  by  which  a  coa^ientious  man,  a  sincere  fearer  of  God. 
may  be  swayed,  so  as  to  take  the  way  which  he  is  found 
in  by  the  ducture  of  an  upright  (though  misguided)  con- 
science, and  not  as  being  under  the  government  of  depraved 
vicious  inclination.  As  those  that  can,  and  do.  yield  the 
conformity  that  is  required  of  ministers,  though  perhaps 
they  wish  aome  things  altered,  why  may  it  not  be  apposed 


they  siiiLcerely  think  (though  it  shouM  be  mistakinglv) 
that  the  things  more  liable  to  exception  are  capable  of  a 
sense  wherein  ihey  are  not  unlawful  1  and  not  beinff  so, 
they  think  themselves  bound  to  take  the  opportunity  wnich 
they  this  way  obtain  of  doing  good  to  the  souls  t)f  men  1 
others  also  apprehending  it  lawful,  how  possible  is  it  to 
them  from  a  certain  reverence  th^  have  for  antiquity,  and 
for  our  own  first  reformers,  to  think  it  best  and  fittest  to 
be  continued !  Nor  is  it  unsupposable  that  many  of  the 
laity  may  upon  the  same  grounos  have  the  same  appre- 
hensions. 

Again,  divers  in  the  ministrv  judging  the  terms unlawAil 
upon  which  onljr  they  can  have  liberty  for  the  public 
exercise  of  it;  is  it  not  possible  they  may,  with  a  sincere 
conscience,  think  themselves  not  therefore  obliged  wholly 
to  renounce  their  calling  and  ofilce,  to  which  they  were 
duly  set  apart,  and  had  by  their  own  solemn  vow  given  up 
themselves ;  but  to  do  so  much  of  the  work  of  it  as  they 
can  have  opportunity  for  7  And  whereas  of  the  people, 
some  may  tnink  the  public  forms  and  wajs  of  worship 
not  simply  unlawful,  but  find  them  less  edifying  to  them 
than  otner  means  which  the  providence  ol'^God  affords 
them;  and  therefore  do  more  ordinarily  attend  those, 
though  sometimes  also  the  other;  why  should  it  be 
thought  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  other,  thnt  it  is  so  little 
possible  they  should  be  guided  by  reasonable  and  consci- 
entious considerations  herein,  tnat  nothing  but  corrupt 
inclination  must  be  understooa  to  govern  them  1  Is  it  not 
supposable,  that  accounting  the  public  worship  substantially 
agreeable  to  divine  institution,  though  in  some  accidentals 
too  disagreeable,  they  may  thmk  there  is  more  to  incline 
them  at  some  times  to  attend  it,  than  totally  to  disown  it  1 
For  what  worship  is  there  on  earth  that  is  m  all  things  in- 
corrupt? And  tney  may  apprehend  it  At  to  testify  their 
union  with  the  sincere  Chnstians,  that  may  be  statedly 
under  that  form,  and  especially  in  a  time  when  the  contest 
is  so  high  in  the  world,  between  them  that  profess  the 
substance  of  reformed  Christianity,  and  them  that  have  so 
much  deformed  it ;  and  may  conceive  it  becoming  them, 
at  some  times,  to  express  their  own  unconfinedess  to  a 
party,  and  to  use  that  liberty  whieh,  they  think,  should  not 
oe  judged  by  another  man's  conscience,  which  yet  they 
would  have  re^rd  to,  where  there  are  not  greater  reasons 
to  preponderate.  They  are  indeed  under  a  disadvanta^ 
(with  them  that  are  apt  to  use  a  greater  liberty  in  their 
censures,  than  they  do  m  their  practice  in  these  matters) 
when  it  falls  out  that  their  partial  compliance  is  the  means 
of  their  security  from  penalties ;  and  their  di.sad  vantage  is 
greaterj  whose  judgment  to  this  purpose  hath  not  been 
formerly  declared  and  made  known.  But  they  for  shame 
ought  to  be  silent  whose  total  compliance  gains  them  not 
only  immunity,  but  great  emoluments.  And  that  perhaps 
yielded,  not  according  to  a  former,  but  (at  that  time  when 
the  opportunity  occurred)  a  new  and  altered  judgment. 
They  may  Jiowever  know  themselves  to  be  moved  by 
greater  ends  than  secular  interest :  and  so  may  these  we 
now  speak  of,  and  yet  may  think  the  preservation  of  their 
earthly  portion,  wherewith  they  are  to  glorify  God  in  this 
world,  not  too  little  an  end  to  be  designed  and  endeavoured 
by  lawful  means.  It  were  a  very  uncouth  and  sinful  thing 
to  do  a  spiritual  action  for  a  carnal  end,  but  if  the  thing 
sincerely  and  supremely  designed  be  the  glory  of  God, 
that  is  the  most  spiritual  end :  if  it  be  not,  that  ought  to 
be  changed  which  is  wrong,  not  that  which  is  right ;  the 
unlawfcd  end,  not  the  lawful  action,  if  it  be  lawful ;  if  it  be 
not,  their  good  end  will  not  justify  their  action,  but  it  will 
their  sincerity;  which  is  all  that  this  discourse  intends. 

And  then  for  such,  as  decline  the  public  worship  totally, 
as  judging  it  simply  unlawful ;  is  it  not  possible  they  may 
be  led  to  that  practice  Mr  somewhat  else  than  humour  and 
fkctiotts  inclination  1  Have  they  not  that  to  say,  which  may 
at  least  seem  Solid  and  strong  to  a  conscientious  man  1 
How  jealous  God  did  heretofore  show  himself  in  all  the 
affairs  of  his  worship !  How  particular  in  the  appointment 
even  of  the  smallest  things  he  would  have  appertain  to  it! 
How  unsuitable  multiplied  ceremonies  are  to  the  mature 
state  of  the  church!  and  how  sensibly  burdensome  they 
were  to  the  disciples  of  the  first  age  as  a  yoke  not  to  be 
borne ;  and  that  therefore  God  himself,  when  the  season  of 
maturity,  and  the  fulness  of  time  came,  thought  fit  to 
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abrc«ate  those  of  his  own  former  appointment,  with  no 
(probable)  design  to  allow  men  the  liberty  of  substitutiniif 
others  in  their  room.  Why  is  it  not  to  be  thought  that  the 
fear  of  the  neat  God  withholds  them  fh)m  doing  what  they 
judge  would  offend  him  1  and  that,  if  they  err,  it  is  for 
fear  of  erring  1  Wh}[  can  nothing  be  thought  on  whereto 
to  impute  their  practice,  but  ])eevish  humour  I  Especially 
if  that  be  considered  (which  is  common  to  these  two  last 
mentioned  sorts  of  men)  that  they  simply  find  other 
means  more  edifying  to  them,  or  expect  them  only  to  be 
so,  if  the  other  be  thousrht  unlawful.  If  they  be  thought 
merely  lawful,  and  sucn  as  laay  therefore  be  used  upon 
weighty  reasons  at  some  times,  but  are  found  less  edifymg, 
who  can  doubt  but  I  ought  to  use  for  my  soul  (at  least  in 
an  ordinary  course)  the  aptest  means  that  I  can  ordinarily 
hare  for  the  promoting  its  edification  and  salvation  ?  Ik) 
we  not  reckon  ourselves  to  owe  so  mach  even  to  our 
bodies  1  And  what  is  an  other  man's  opinion  to  signify 
against  my  sense  and  constant  experience  ?  Is  there  not 
such  a  thing  as  a  mental  idiosyncroMf  (or  peculiarity  of 
temper^  as  well  as  a  bodily  1  and  whereto  what  is  most 
agreeaole,  any  man  that  is  not  destitute  of  ordinary  under- 
standing is  the  fittest  judge  himself:  as  every  one,  that  is 
not  a  mere  fool,  is  so  much  a  physician  as  to  know  what 
diet  suits  him  best. 

And  if  it  be  said  against  the  former  of  these  two  sorts. 
Are  they  not  at  all  times  obliged  to  use  the  means  which 
are  most  edifying  1  They  may  say,  At  all  times  when 
they  have  nothing  to  outweigh  their  own  present  edifica- 
tion. But  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  conscientious  judg- 
ment may  esteem  all  the  forementioned  considerations 
concurrine,  to  be  of  more  weight  than  the  greater  advan- 
tage hoped  to  be  gained  in  that  one  hour.  Nor  need  any 
man  be  ashamed  professedly  to  avow  that  which  may 
seem  the  least  of  them,  the  saving  of  himself  from  tempo- 
ral ruin.  For  he  is  to  be  accountable  to  QoA  for  what 
portion  he  hath  intrusted  him  with  of  the  eood  things  of 
this  life,  and  is  not  to  throw  it  away  without  sufficient 
cause.  Who  sees  not  that  more  is  allowed  and  ordinarily 
done  without  scruple  or  censure  upon  the  like  account  1 
as,  to  omit  the  hearing  of  a  sermon,  if  at  that  time  one's 
house  be  on  fire,  yea,  or  if  it  be  to  save  my  neighbour's,  or 
the  plucking  of  an  ox  or  sheep  out  of*^  a  ditch  on  the 
Lord's  day,  when  I  might  have  been  employed  at  that 
time  in  the  solemn  worship  of  God  to  my  spiritual  ad- 
vantage. A  mere  commutation  unto  less  advantage  upon 
an  equally  or  more  urgent  necessity  is  less  than  omission. 
And  thev  that  shall  have  learned  as  our  Saviour  directs, 
"  what  that  means,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,'' 
will  not  condemn  the  guiltless. 

Only  such  are  concerned  first  to  search  well  and  be 
satisfied  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  their  action  in  itself, 
that  they  do  it  not  with  a  self-condemning  conscience,  nor 
with  a  groundlessly  self-justifying  one.  And  then  especi- 
ally to  see  to  it  that  their  end  be  right ;  Qod*s  interest, 
not  their  own,  otherwise  than  in  a  due,  entire  subordina- 
tion to  his.  We  can  never  act  innocently  or  comfortably 
in  any  thing,  till  he  be  in  every  thing  more  al»olutelyour 
all  in  all ;  and  have  much  more  reason  to  be  scrupolous, 
and  (if  others  knew  our  hearts)  were  much  more  bable  to 
censure,  that,  in  our  common  affairs,  he  is  so  much  for- 
gotten, that  we  live  not  more  entirely  to  him ;  which  we 
little  animadvert  upon,  and  eure  very  officious  to  cast 
motes  out  of  our  brother's  eye,  when  this  beam  is  in  our 
own. 

The  design  of  mentioning  these  hints  of  reasons  for  so 
difiTerent  judgments  and  practices,  is  not  to  show  which  are 
strongest,  and  ought  to  prevail,  which  cannot  be  the  busi- 
ness of  so  short  a  discourse  as  this,  and  so  much  of  an- 
other nature ;  but,  to  show  that  while  there  is  any  thing 
colourable  to  be  alleged  for  this  or  that  war,  true  Chris- 
tian love,  compassion  of  common  human  frailty,  and  a 
duly  humble  sense  of  a  man's  own,  would  oblige  him  to 
think  that  conscience  towards  God  may  have  a  greater 
hand  (though  with  some  misguided  itselQ  in  guiding  men 
the  different  ways  thev  take,  than  is  commonly  thought. 
And  to  consider  though  such  and  such  reasons  seem  not 
weighty  to  me,  they  may  to  some  others,  who  are  as  much 
afraid  of  sinning  against  Qod  as  I,  and  perhaps  their  un- 
derstandings as  good  in  other  matters  as  mine.    It  would 


be  considered  how  really  diffieoU  the  controvnsjr  is  abooi 
the  ceremonies,  and  some  other  parts  of  coafonmtjr.  Per- 
haps few  metaphysical  questions  are  disputed  inth  more 
suMlety  than  that  controversy  is  managed  with,  by  Arch- 
bishop Whitgiit,  Bishop  MortoL  Doctor  Buigeae,  Doctor 
Ames,  Cartwri^ht,  Caiverwoco.  and  others.  And  how 
very  easily  possible  and  pardoiable  is  it  to  unleaned  per- 
sons, or  of  weaker  intellectuals  being  obliged  in  order  to 
their  practice  to  give  a  jud^nent  in  reference  to  these 
things  one  way  or  other,  to ;udge  amiss!  WhyshooM 
we  expect  every  sincerely  picus  man  to  be  able  to  hit  the 
very  point  of  truth  and  righ:  in  matters  that  belong,  u 
Bishop  Davenant  once  said  ia  another  case,  %o%  aijiim 
JundamtnUdem,  sed  ad  perUitm  Tlkeole^iean,  dforitsse  u 
ad  hanc  pddem.  sed  aliquando  ad  eurtasUatm  Tkaitft- 
fuwr-^uit  to  thefoundoHon  of  oitr  faith,  bulUtkeddUofH- 
vines^andperkapsnottotkisneiiherjltUsomeUmesanhiteAtir 
curiosity.  What  were  to  be  done  ai  reference  to  so  nicely 
disputable  things  made  part  of  the  terms  of  Christiu  com- 
munion, is  more  the  matter  of  our  wish  than  hope,  till  bf 
a  gracious  influence  God  better  wen's  minds,  or  by  a  more 
deeply  felt  necessity  bring  us  to  understand  what  is  to  be 
done.  Our  case  is  ill  when  oaV  vexaiio  dai  vKUUetkm, 
when  nothing  but  sorrow  and  suffering  viU  makt  %i  vur; 
which  is  very  likely  from  the  aghteous  handof  God  lobe 
our  common  lot. 

In  the  mean  time  'tis  hard  U  think  that  he  cannot  be  a 
sincerely  pious  man  whose  tnderstanding  is  not  capiNe 
of  so  difficult  things,  as  to  male  a  certainly  right  ya^gam 
about  them.  In  Asoluto  et  acili  stat  etemifas,  ^^ 
should  not  the  communion  oT  persons  going  into  a  blessed 
eternity  have  the  same  mea/ure  1 

And  besides  the  differeit  siae  and  capacity  of  man 
understandings,  and  consequently  of  their  consuentioas 
determination, 

3.  There  are  also  as  diferin^  relishes  of  these  thinp 
which  Christian  love  wodd  obbge  a  man  to  consider  viih 
equanimity,  so  as  thereupn  to  refVain  hard  censures.  AH 
good  men  have  not  the  lame  relish  of  the  various  foms 
and  modes  of  di^)ensiig  the  truths  and  ordinances  at 
Christ.  Some  of  our  suffering  brethren  in  CI  MuT^ 
days  are  said  to  have  A>und  ^reat  spiritual  refreshing  17 
the  Common  Prayer.  And,  m  our  own  days,  some  mg 
profess  to  have  their  hearts  warmed,  their  affections  rsisd 
and  elevated,  by  it.  They  are  no  rule  to  us ;  but  it  wmw 
less  become  us,  hereipon,  to  suspect  their  sincerity,  thsft 
our  own.  Others  asam  cannot  relish  such  modes  of  vor- 
ship,  when  in  the  mmistry  of  such  as  use  them  not,  they 
fina  a  very  sensible  delight  and  savour. 

And  this,  by  the  way,  shows  the  great  diffe^ce  »• 
tween  such  things  as  have  their  evidence  and  goodness 
from  God  himself,  and  those  that  borrow  their  recoo- 
mendableness  only  fVom  human  device.  All  good  meo, 
in  all  the  times  and  ages  of  the  Christian  chnreh,  hare  a 
constant  value  and  love  for  the  great  substantialsofT^ 
ligion,  which  have  in  them  that  inward  evidence  and  ex- 
cellency, as  command  and  captivate  a  rectified  mind  uA 
heart ;  whereas  the  mere  external  forms  of  it,  the  ontiw 
dress  and  garb,  are  variously  esteemed  and  despised, 
liked  and  disliked,  by  the  same  sort  of  men,  1. 1.  br  very 
sincere  lovers  of  God,  not  only  in  divers  times  ww  ■g^ 
but  even  in  the  same  time.  How  different  hath  the 
esteem  been  of  the  liturgic  forms  with  them  who  bear  w 
same  mind,  full  of  reverence  and  love  towards  rdipoa  i^ 
self;  as  that  habit  is  thought  decent  at  c»e  time,  vhich 
in  another  is  despicably  ridiculous ;  whereas  a  person  » 
himself  comely  and  gracefU,  is  alwajrs  accoonted  so,  of 
ail,  and  at  all  times. 

Now  this  various  gust  and  relish  cannot  bot  have  n- 
fluence,  more  remotely,  upon  the  conscientious  determDS- 
tion  of  our  choice,  concerning  our  usual  way  of  won  '"^ 
pin^  God.  For  how  should  I  edify  by  what  is  dir- 
10  mel  Thoagh  it  be  true  that  our  spiritual  edi 
lies  more  in  the  informing  of  our  judgments,  and  wofinD- 
ing  our  resolutions,  than  in  the  gusts  and  relishes  01 
affection,  yet  who  sees  not  that  these  are  of  great  ose  efo 
to  the  other  1  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  at  least  tbcit 
be  not  a  disgust  or  antipathy  1  What  is  constantly  I« 
gratefhl,  will  certainly  be  less  nutritive.  That  is  nsmg 
necessary  to  nourishment ;  though,  alone,  it  be  not  sofi* 
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dat;  «8  it  is  in  the  natter  of  bodily  repasts.  Who  can 
without  ^at  prejadice  be  bound  to  eat  always  of  a  food 
that  he  diarelisbes,  though  he  majr  withoat  much  inconTe- 
nience,  for  a  valuable  reason,  do  it  at  some  time. 

And  they  that  think  all  this  alleeed  difference  is  but 
&ncy,  show  they  understand  little  of  human  nature,  and 
ess  of  religion ;  though  they  may  have  that  in  themselves 
too  which  they  do  not  so  distinctly  reflect  upon,  even  that 
peculiar  gust  and  relish,  which  they  make  so  little  account 
o£  For,  have  they  not  asgreat  a  disgust  of  the  others'  way 
as  -they  have  of  theirs  1  would  they  not  as  much  regret  to 
be  tied  to  theirs  1  Have  they  not  as  ^teax  a  liking  of  their 
-own  1  And  doth  not  common  experience  show  that  there 
are  as  different  mental  relishes  as  oodily  1  How  comes  one 
■um  in  the  matters  of  literature  to  savour  metaphysics  ? 
another  mathematics,  another  history,  and  tbe  likel  and 
ao  man's  genius  can  be  forced  in  these  things.  Why  may 
there  not  be  the  like  difference  in  the  matters  of  religion  1 
And  I  would  fain  know  what  that  religion  is  worth  that  is 
without  a  gust  and  savour,  that  is  insipid  and  unpleasant  1 
much  more  that  would,  being  used  in  a  constant  course, 
this  or  that  way,  be  nauseous  and  offensive  1 

If  indeed  men  nauseate  that  which  is  necessary  for  them, 
the  Qospel,  for  instance,  or  religion  itself,  that  is  certainly 
such  a  distemper,  as  if  the  grace  of  God  overcome  it  not, 
will  be  mortal  to  them ;  and  we  are  not  to  think  of  relieving 
them,  by  withdrawing  the  offending  object,  which  itself 
must  be  the  means  of  their  cure.  But  is  there  any  parity 
between  the  substance  of  religion,  which  is  of  Groa*s  ap- 
pointing, and  the  superadded  modes  of  it,  that  are  of  our 
ownl 

Upon  the  whole,  nothing  is  more  a^eable,  either  to 
this  divine  principle  of  love,  nothing  (within  our  compass) 
more  conducible  to  our  end,  the  ceasing  of  our  differences, 
^which  are  most  likely  to  die  and  vanish  by  neglect,)  or 
their  ceasing  to  be  inconvenient  to  as,  than  to  bear  calm 
«nd  placid  minds  towards  one  another  under  them^  to 
banish  all  hard  thoughts  because  of  them.  If  I  can  con- 
tribute no  way  else  to  union,  from  this  holy  dictate  and 
iaw  of  the  spirit  of  love,  I  can  at  least  abstain  from  cen- 
suring my  fellow-Christians.  It  is  tbe  easiest  thing  in  the 
'world  one  would  think  not  to  do ;  especially  not  to  do  a 
thing  of  itself  ungrateful  to  a  well  tempered  mind ;  and  a 
^reat  privilege  not  to  be  obliged  to  judge  another  man's 
conscience  and  practice,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  misjudge  and 
do  wron§[.  Most  of  all,  when  the  matter  wherein  I  presume 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  another  is  of  so  high  a  nature,  as 
the  posture  of  his  heart  God-ward :  a  matter  peculiarly  be- 
lon^g  to  another  tribunal,  of  Divine  co^izance,  and 
which  we  all  confess  to  be  only  known  to  God  himself. 
And  if  I  would  take  upon  me  to  conclude  a  man  insincere, 
and  a  hypocrite,  only  because  he  is  not  of  my  mind  in  these 
smaller  things  that  are  controverted  among  us,  bow  would 
I  form  my  argument?  No  one  can,  with  sincerity,  differ 
from  that  nmn  whose  understanding  is  so  good  aod  elear, 
as  to  apprehend  all  things  with  absolute  certainty,  just  as 
they  are;  and  then  go  on  to  assume,  (and  a  strange  assu- 
ming it  must  be,)  But  my  understanding  is  so  good  and 
clear  as,  Ac  'Tis  hard  to  say  whether  the  uncharitable- 
ness  of  the  one  assertion,  or  the  arrogance  of  the  other,  is 
creater,  and  whether  both  be  more  immoral,  or  absurd. 
But  the  impiety  is  worst  of  all;  for  how  insolently  doth 
such «  man  take  upon  him  to  make  a  new  Gospel!  and 
other  terms  of  salvation  than  God  hath  made !  when  his 
sentiments  and  determinations  of  things  which  Qod  hath 
never  made  necessary,  must  be  the  measure  and  rule  of  life 
and  death  to  men !  How  is  the  throne  and  judicial  power 
of  the  Redeemer  usurped  which  he  hath  founded  in  bis 
bloodi  Itom.  xiv.  4.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  soother 
man's  servant  1  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth. 
Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up ;  for  God  is  able  to  make  him 
stand.  Ver.  9.  For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose. 
atnd  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and 
living.  Ver.  10.  But  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  1  or 
why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  1  we  shall  all  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Ver.  11.  For  it  is  writ- 
ten, as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me, 
and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God.  One  would  think 
chey  that  lay  no  restraint  upon  themselves  in  this  matter  of 


jiggling  their  brethren,  upon  every  light  occasion,  reckon 
this  chapter  came  by  bhance  into  the  Bible.  And  that  our 
Lord  spake  himself,  at  random,  words  that  had  no  mean- 
ing, when  he  said.  Matt,  vii  1.  Judge  not  that  you  be  not 
judged,  Ac.  What  man  that  fears  God  would  not  dread 
to  be  the  framer  of  a  new  Gospel;  sad  of  new  terms  ot 
salvation  ?  It  is  a  great  solace  indeed  to  a  sincere  mind 
but  implies  a  severe  rebuke,  in  the  mean  time,  to  such  a 
self-assnming  censorious  spirit,  that  it  may,  in  sueb  a  case, 
be  so  truly  said,  it  is  a  much  easier  thing  to  please  Goa 
than  man. 

They  that  find  this  measure  will  have  the  better  of  it,  if 
they  can  abstain  from  retaliating,  when  as  the  reason  of  it 
is  the  same  on  both  sides.  For  tney  may  say.  You  are  to 
remember  I  differ  no  more  from  yon  in  this  matter,  than 
you  do  from  me ;  and  if  I  judge  not  you  about  it,  what 
greater  i^son  have  you  to  jnd^  me  1  And  they  have  little 
reason  to  value  such  a  man's  judgment  concerning  their 
duty  in  a  doubtibl  manner,  who  cannot  see  his  own  in  so 
plain  a  case.  The  matter  for  which  they  judge  me  may 
oe  very  doubtful,  but  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  they 
ought  not  so  to  judge. 

9.  A  due  Christian  love  would  oblige  us,  ailer  compe- 
tent endeavours  of  mutual  satisfaction  about  the  matters 
wherein  we  differ,  to  forbear  ftirtber  urging  of  one  another 
concerning  them.  Which  urging  may  be  two  ways :  either 
by  application  to  our  affections,  or  to  our  reason  and  judg- 
ment. 

Some  perhaps  find  it  more  suitable  to  their  own  temper 
and  measure  of  understanding  and  conscience,  to  go  the 
former  way;  and  only  vehemently  persuade  to  do  the 
thing,  wherein  the  other  shall  comply  with  them,  and  in 
some  sort  justify  the  course  which  they  have  taken  |  with- 
out regara  to  the  others'  conscience,  press  them  right  or 
wrong  to  fall  in  with  them ;  sometimes  labouring  to  work 
upon  their  kindness,  by  flattery,  sometimes  upon  their  fear, 
bv  threats  and  menaces.  Sincere  love  would  certainly 
abhor  to  do  thus.  Would  it  let  me  violate  another's  con- 
science any  way  ?  The  love  I  bear  to  a  fellow-Christian, 
if  it  be  true,  having  for  its  measure  that  wherewith  I  lore 
myself,  would  no  more  let  me  do  it  than  hurt  the  apple  of 
mme  own  eye.  An  inspirited  waking  conscience  is  as  ten- 
der a  thing,  and  capable  of  a  worse  sort  of  hurt.  If  some 
have  more  latitude  than  I,  and  think  what  they  may  do,  in 
present  circumstances  so  far  as  they  may,  they  must,  would 
it  not  be  the  dictate  of  love  patiently  to  admit  it,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  suffering.  For  let  me  put  my  own  soul 
in  his  soul's  stead ;  and  would  I  be  willing  to  suffer  upon 
another  man's  conscience,  and  not  upon  my  own  1  and  for- 
feit the  consolations  whicn  in  a  suffering  condition  belong 
to  them  who  for  conscience  towards  God  endure  griefl 
would  I,  if  I  loved  them,  be  content  they  had  the  grief,  and 
did  want  the  consolation  1  There  will  be  still  found  in  a 
state  of  suffering,  somewhat  that  will  prove  a  common 
cause  to  good  men  wherein  they  will  most  entirely  agree, 
whatsoever  smaller  things  they  may  differ  in.  As  the 
pious  bishops  Ridley  and  Hooper  well  agreed  upon  a  mar- 
tyrdom at  the  stake,  in  the  same  important  cause,  who  be- 
fore, had  differed  (.somewhat  angrily)  about  some  ceremo- 
nies. Concerning  which  difference  how  pathetical  is  the 
letters  of  the  former  of  these  to  the  other,  when  both  were 
prisoners  (the  one  at  Oxford  the  other  at  London^  on  the 
same  account.  But  now,  my  dear  brother,  (saith  he,)  for- 
asmuch as  we  thoroughly  agree  and  wholly  consent  to- 
gether in  those  thines  which  are  the  grouiids  and  substan- 
tial points  of  our  religion ;  against  the  which  the  world  so 
furiously  rageth  in  these  our  days,  howsoever,  in  time  past, 
l^  certain  by-matters  abd  circumstances  of  religion,  your 
wisdom,  and  my  simplicity  (I  grant)  have  a  little  jarred : 
each  of  us  following  the  abundance  of  his  own  sense  and 
judgment.  Now,  I  say-^  be  you  assured,  that  even  with  my 
whole  heart,  God  is  my  witness,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  I 
love  you  in  the  truth,  and  for  the  truth's  sake,  which  abi- 
deth  in  us,  and  as  I  am  persuaded  shall,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  abide  in  u?  for  evermore. 

Again,  if  others  have  less  latitude ;  it  would  be  far  from 
us  to  add  to  the  afiiiction  they  are  liid>le  to,  upon  that  very 
account,  by  a  vexatious  urging  and  importuning  them. 
Especially  to  do  it  with  insulting  threats  and  menaces,  and 
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labour  to  Overawe  (heir  brethren,  a^nst  their  consciences, 
into  ihe  embracing  of  their  sentunenis  and  way.  Is  it 
possible  a  Christian  should  not  understand  how  necessary 
It  is  to  every  one's  duty  and*  peace,  that  he  exactly  follow 
that  direction  of  the  apostle's,  and  esteem  it  most  sacred, 
Rom.  xiv.  6.  Let  evenr  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind  1  and  that  we  firmly  resolve  never  to  do  any  thing 
with  regret  or  a  misgiving  heart,  at  least.  Not  a^fainst  a 
prevailmg  doubt,  for  in  very  doubtful  cases  to  be  nd  of  all 
fofwHo  oppo$iti  or  susgrieion  that  the  matter  may  be  other- 
wise, is  perhaps  impossible  to  me ;  but  to  do  any  thing 
against  the  preponderating  inclination  of  my  iadgment 
and  conscience,  were  great  wickedness,  and  such  as,  if  it 
were  known,  would  make  me  unfit  for  any  communion 
whatsoever.  And  I  do  here  appeal  to  you  who  most  se- 
verely blame  any  of  us  for  our  dissent  from  you,  whether 
if  we  should  thus  declare  to  you,  "  That  'tis  truly  against 
our  consciences  to  communicate  with  you  upon  your  terms, 
we  believe  we  should  greatly  offend  God  m  it,  and  draw 
upon  us  his  displeasure,  but  yet  to  please  you,  and  pre- 
vent our  temponl  inconvenience,  or  ruin,  we  will  do  it." 
I  appeal  to  you,  I  say,  whether  we  should  not  hereby  make 
ourselves  incapable  of  any  Christian  communion  with  you 
or  any  others  i  This  is  then  the  plain  state  of  the  case, 
and  you  do  even  put  these  words  into  our  mouths :  "  If 
we  follow  the  dictate  of  our  consciences,  we  must  decline 
you :  if  we  ^  asainst  it,  you  must  decline  us ;  supposing 
we  declare  it,  if  we  declare  it  not,  we  have  notiung  to 
qualify  us  for  vour  communion  but  hypocrisy  and  dissimu- 
lation 1  and  what  do  you  gain  by  such  an  accession  to  the 
church  1  You  have  gained,  in  any  such  case,  not  half  the 
man,  the  outside,  the  carcass  only,  or  the  shadow  of  the 
man.  i.  e.  when  you  have  debauched  our  consciences,  when 
you  nave  spoiled  us,  and  made  us  worth  nothing,  then  we 
are  yours,  wherein  you  show  nothing  of  love,  either  to  us, 
or  to  yourselves !" 

Others  again,  that  are  themselves  men  of  more  reason 
and  conscience,  take  the  somewhat  more  manly  and  Chris- 
tian course,  and  bend  themselves  by  argument  to  convince 
the  treason,  and  satisfjr  the  consciences,  of  such  as  differ 
from  them.  But  herein  also  there  may  be  an  excess  that 
is  unprofitable  and  grievous  to  those  they  would  work 
upon  oy  thiB  course,  and  from  which  therefore  Christian 
love,  studving  the  peace  and  quiet  of  their  brethren,  would 
restrain  them.  I  say,  from  the  ungrateful  excess  of  such 
an  endeavour ;  for  I  would  fain  know,  can  there  not  herein 
be  an  excess  1  Is  it  not  supposable  that  thejr  who  differ 
from  me,  in  such  lesser  things,  may  be  sometime  arrived 
to  a  settlement  and  fixedness  or  judgment  in  them,  as  well 
as  11  Is  it  not  possible  they  have  weighed  the  momeots 
of  things  as  much  as  I  have  donel  Is  such  a  cause  infi- 
nite 1  Is  it  not  possible  that  all  may  have  been  said  in  it 
which  is  to  be  said,  and  the  matter  have  been  siAed  to  the 
very  bran  1  So  that  all  my  further  arsuings  may  serve  but 
to  argue  my  vain  self-confidence,  or  aboundingness  in  my 
own  sense,  as  if  all  wisdom  were  to  die  with  me.  Or  what 
if  they  serve  at  length  but  to  show  the  incapacity  of  the 
subtect  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  the  different  complexion 
of  nis  mind  I  am  treating  with.  All  cannot  receive  all 
things :  we  cannot  make  our  sentiments  enter  with  everv 
one.  Perhaps  thev  show  the  weakness  of  his  understand- 
ing: and  then  hath  that  direction  of  the  apostle  no  autho- 
rity with  us  1  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive,  but 
not  to  doubtful  disputations,  Rom.  xiv.  I.  He  whom  we 
account  our  weaker  brother,  and  of  slower  understanding, 
must  be  received,  (not  cast  out  of  our  communion,)  and  be- 
cause Ood  himself  hath  received  him,  as  ver.  3.  (q.  d.  Is 
he  thought  fit  for  God's  communion,  notwithsmnding  his 
unsatisfied  scruple,  and  is  he  unfit  for  yours  1)  and  he  is 
not  to  be  vexed  and  importuned  with  continual  disputation, 
if  that  apostolical  precept  be  of  any.value  with  us.  Some- 
time at  least,  we  should  think,  we  have  tried  in  such  a 
case  as  far  as  is  fit,  and  driven  the  nail  as  far  as  it  will  go. 
Is  it  not  po^ible  such  a  matter  may  be  agitated  bqrond 
the  value  of  it,  and  that  more  time  and  pains  maybe  spent 
anon  it  than  it  is  worth  1  The  obscurity  and  perplexity 
or  the  controversy  show  the  less  necessity.    Things  most 
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neeeBsary  are  moat  plain.  Moat  we  ahrays,  k  uttend 
confessedly  little  moment,  be  inculcating  the  suae  ihui|; 
rolling  endlessly  the  returning  stone,  and  oUmding  on 
offensive  crambel  Perhaps  as  no  good  is  done,  we  do 
much  hurt.  When  is  the  saw  of  dirontation  kng  drawn 
about  one  thing  without  ill  effects?  reason,  haring  it 
length  spent  its  strength,  grows  (as  weak  people  are) 
peevish  and  froward }  degenerates  into  anger  and  daiaoar. 
In  greater  differences  than  our  present  ones,  between  the 
protestant  churches  abroad ;  some,  of  more  pmdeot  ud 
peaceable  minds,  have  earnestly  pressed  the  laying  aside 
of  disputes,  and  putting  a  period,  oy  consent,  to  their  theo- 
logictd  wars.  SoUtaruM  disptUiiUmim  lakffrinUkos « in- 
gredi  qtudem  congniwr^^  said  a  great  divine,  in  his  dajii,  in 
reference  to  those  controversies  that  he  would  hare  m 
composed  by  an  amicable  brotherly  conference.  And  tint 
king  of  Navarre,  who,  at  that  time,  seemed  highly  con- 
cemed  for  thepeace  and  welfare  of  the  reformed  chorcheS) 
(afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,)  in  his  Begodir 
tions  with  divers  princes  to  that  purpose,  gave  speeol 
instructions  to  his  ambassador  much  to  insist  upon  ihii, 
1  Tkat^  till Uker-remedia  could  be ««r4,  on md  migUhefid 
to  kilter  cotUenHoni  and ditmUaUons^  thai  Ckrviitmlmml 
a  brotherly  wUon  vUfkl  be  restored.  And  who  sees  not 
how  much  this  wonkf  conduce  to  peace  and  nnxm  in  oar 
case  tool  who  sees  it  not,  that  is  a  hearty  lover  of  peacel 
and  that  is  not  intent  upon  continuing  and  keeping  a-fo« 
a  controversy,  not  so  mueh  as  a  means  to  that,  hot  as  ai 
end,  contendmg  for  contention's  sake,  and  as  a  thisf 
which  he  loves  and  delights  in  for  itself  1  I  am  sore  lore 
to  our  brethren  would  not  let  us  continually  molest  and 
importune  them  to  no  purpose.  And  'tis  fit  they  thai 
urge  to  us,  these  are  little  things  which  they  impoitBac 
us  about,  fliiould  know  we  have  neat  things  to  Biad,of 
eternal  concernment  to  ns.  And  that  we  cannot  be  alwajs 
at  leisure  to  mind  little  thinei,  beyond  the  prqportiooflf 
our  little  time  on  earti,  and  the  little  value  of  the  thinp 
themselves. 

10.  Sincere  love  restored  and  exercised  more  UDODg  v. 
would  certainly  make  xm  forbear  reviling  and  ezpooBg 
one  another,  and  the  industrious  seeking  one  another^srm 
For  such  as  can  allow  themselves  to  do  any  thinfdut 
hath  this  tendency;  not  to  preserve  public  mer.bntto 
gratifv  their  private  ill-will,  not  in  a  sudden  heat  and  fas' 
sion,  but  deUoerately,  and  so  as  to  pursue  a  formed  dessa 
to  this  purpose ;  if  such  men  were  capable  of  being  Wr 
soned  with,  (though  it  were  to  as  good  purpose  to  talk  to 
a  storm,  or  reason  with  a  whirlwind,  or  a  flame  of  ire,)  I 
would  ask  them,  "  What  are  you  altogether  unaioneablel 
will  nothing  divert  you  fVom  this  pursuit  1  If  any  thiag, 
what  will  1  What  more  gentle  thing  than  our  destraciiia 
do  you  seek,  or  will  content  you  1  Is  it  our  comoniBion) 
And  do  you  so  recommend  vonrselves  1  Do  yon  not  know 
Cain  is  said  to  have  been  or  that  wicked  one  who  slew  bis 
brother  1  1  John  iii.  10.  And  that  whosoever  hateth  liis 
brother  is  a  murderer ;  and  that  no  murderer  hathetenil 
life  abiding  in  himi  Is  it  not  said,  John  viii.  44.  Thai 
such  are  of  their  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  their 
father  they  will  do,  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  begia* 
ningi  And  in  the  forementioned  1  John  iii  10.  In  tbis 
the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  childTen  oftbe 
devil ;  whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  Ood, 
neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  1  If  all  were  li^ 
you,  under  what  notion  were  we  to  unite  with  themr 
The  apostle  tells  us,  1  Cor.  x.  90, 91.  I  would  not  that  re 
should  have  fellowship  with  devils,  ye  cannot  drink  the 
cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cap  of  devils ;  ye  cannot  be  par* 
taker  of  the  Lord's  table  and  of  the  table  oi  devils.  And  Ja 
good  earnest,  incarnate  devils  (though  that  text  do  not  di* 
rectlj  speak  of  such)  have  too  much  of  devil  in  them,  to  be 
participuits  in  a  communion,  that  can  seem  desirable,  or  is 
likely  to  be  grateful  to  serious  Christians.  I  must  avow  it  to 
all  the  world,  it  is  not  this  or  that  external  form  I  sompeh 
consider  in  the  matter  of  Christian  union  and  cooimnaioa, 
as  what  spirit  reigns  in  them  with  whom  I  would  associate 
myself.  How  can  I  endure  to  approach  those  holv  mjr^ 
ries,  wherein  all  are  to  drink  into  one  spirit,  and  declare 
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their  anioii  with  the  God  of  lore,  with  the  Emmanael, 
God  moat  nearly  approaching  ns,  God  with  ns,  collecting 
vkd  gathering  vs  m  nnto  him  as  onr  common  centre, 
whence  the  UeastA  spirit  of  holy  love  is  to  dilfhse  itself 
throQffh  the  whole  body,  all  enlivened  by  that  spirit, 
and  fonned  by  it  imto  ui  kindness,  benigmly,  goodness, 
and  sweetness!  With  what  significancr  can  I  do  so. 
fthough  I  were  nerer  so  well  satisfied  with  the  external 
forms  and  modes  myself,)  if  it  be  apparent  (I  stLj,  if  appa- 
rent) I  mnst  cast  in  my  lot  and  jom  myself  with  them, 
(were  ther  generally  such,)  whose  sonis  are  nnder  the  do- 
minion of  the  quite  contrary  qnrit,  that  fills  them  with 
malignity,  with  mischievous  mapositions  and  pnrposes, 
towards  many  a  sincere  lover  of  God,  that  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  those  forms  and  modes,  and  who  decline  them 
onljr  from  a  sense  of  doty  to  God,  and  a  fear  of  offending 
against  the  high  authority  of  their  blessed,  glorious  Re- 
deemer 1 

I  know  many  are  apt  to  justify  themselves  in  their  ani- 
mosity and  bitterness  of  q»irit  towards  others,  upon  a  pre- 
tence that  they  bear  the  same  disaffected  mind  towards 
them.  But  bwides  that  it  is  the  most  manifest  and  inde- 
fensible injustice,  if  th^  charge  the  innocent,  or  such  as 
they  are  not  sure  are  guilty,  if  tneir  own  wrath  and  enmity 
be  so  potent  in  them  as  to  enable  their  tainted  vicious  imur 
ginatioa  to  create  its  object,  or  so  to  disguise  and  falsely 
clothe  it,  as  to  render  it  such  to  themselves,  as  whereupon 
they  may  more  plausibly  pour  out  their  ftiry.  fsay,  besides 
thatj  how  contrary  is  tlus  vindictive  spirit  to  the  rules  and 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  L  Is  this  to  love  our  enemies, 
to  bless  them  that  curse  us,  and  despitefully  use  us,  Axi.  7 
How  unlike  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord  when,  even  in 
dving  agonies,  he  breathed  forth  these  words  and  his  soul 
almost  at  once,  Father,  forgive  them,  Ac,  or  of  the  holy 
martyr  St^en,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge ! 
How  unlike  is  that  aptness  to  the  retaliating  of  injuries,  to 
the  Christian  temper  which  the  renown^  Calvin  discovers 
in  an  epistle  to  Bulleager,  speaking  of  Dither's  severi^ 
towards  him.  If  Luther  a  thousand  times  (saith  he)  call 
me  devil,  I  will  acknowledge  him  for  a  famous  servant  of 
God ;  which  passaee  both  Bishop  Moreton,  and  Bishop 
Bavenant  magnify  aim  for ;  and  the  former  saith,  he  herein 
spake  so  calmly,  so  placidly,  so  indulgently,  as  if  it  were 
not  a  man,  but  humanity  itself,  that  uttered  the  words. 

Yea,  and  such  retaliation  is  what  paganism  itself  hath 
declaimed  against.  kA  noted  phuosopher  urges  that 
against  it,  that,  one  would  think,  should  not  need  to  be 
suggested  to  Christians,  somewhat  so  prudential  as  might 
not  only  work  upon  the  principle  of  love  to  others,  but 
even  that  of  self-love,  that  then  the  evil  must  perpetually 
circulate,  and  so  most  again  and  again  return  upon  our- 
aelves.  As  indeed  if  that  must  be  the  measure,  to  revile 
Uiem  that  revile  us,i  and  render  evil  for  evil,  railing  for 
railing,  we  should  never  have  done.  It* were  a  course 
which  once  begun,  could,  by  that  rule,  never  find  an  end. 

This  then  is  the  first  part  of  the  answer  to  the  proposed 
question,  What  may  be  most  hapeiUly  done,  Ac.  The 
endeavour  of  having  our  hearts  knit  together  in  love  would 
surely  do  much  towards  it.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  any 
the  most  private  capacity.  No  man  can  pretend  his  ^here 
is  too  narrow  (if  his  soul  be  not)  for  the  exercise  or  love 
towards  fellow-Christians.  And  I  hope  'tis  agreeable  to 
all  our  principles.  Sure  no  man  will  say  'tis  against  his 
conscience  to  love  his  brother.  And  the  same  must  be 
said  of. 

3.  Tnat  other  expedient,  the  endeavour  to  have  our  souls 
possessed  with  a  more  clear,  efficacious,  practical  faith  of 
the  Gospel,  which  was  to  make  the  other  part  of  the  an- 
swer to  our  question.  And  though  this  is  the  more  im- 
portant part.  It  is  also  so  verv  evident,  that  we  do  not  need 
to  make  this  discourse  swell  to  a  bulk  too  unproportidn- 
able  to  the  rest  it  is  to  be  joined  with  by  speakmg  largely 
to  it. 

Although  we  have  not  the  name  of  faith  in  this  text,  we 
have  the  tiling.  It  is  not  named,  but  it  is  described,  so  as 
that  it  may  easily  be  understood,  both  what  it  is,  and  how 
necessary  to  our  purpose. 

1.  What  it  is,  or  what  measure  and  degree  of  it,  that 
would  be  of  such  great  use  in  such  a  case.    We  are  told 
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with  great  emphasis,  The  riches  of  the  M\  assurance  of 
understanding,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  by 
God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ.    Such  as  whereby, 

1.  Our  understandings  are  duly  enlightened  so  as  men- 
tally to  entertain  aright  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  i.  e. 
1.  DistiDCtly  to  apprenend  the  meaniog  and  design  of  this 
mysterious  revelation  of  God  in  Chnst  S.  And  to  be 
fully  assured  of  the  truth  of  it. 

S.  Such  again,  as  whereby  our  hearts  are  overcome,  so 
as  practically  and  vitally  to  receive  it,  i.  e.  to  acknowledge, 
receive,  resign,  intrust,  and  subject  ourselves  unto  €rod  in 
Christ  reveued  in  it. 

3.  And  of  how  vast  importance  this  is  towards  our  es 
tablishment,  the  confirming,  fortifying,  and  uniting  of  our 
hearts,  and  our  joint  preservation  in  our  Christian  state, 
(the  main  thing  we  are  to  design,  and  be  solicitous  for,)  we 
may  see  in  these  particulars. 

1.  Hereby  we  snoidd  apprehend  the  things  to  be  truly 
great  wherein  we  are  to  unite.  That  union  is  not  like  to 
be  firm  and  lasting,  the  centre  whereof  is  a  trifle.  It  must 
be  somewhat  that  is  of  itself  apt  to  attract  and  hold  our 
hearts  strongly  to  it.  To  attempt  with  excessive  earnest- 
ness a  union  in  external  formalities  that  have  not  a  value 
and  goodness  in  themselves,  when  the  labour  and  difA- 
culty  is  so  great,  and  the  advantage  so  little,  how  hopeless 
and  insinificant  would  it  be  t  The  mystery  of  God,  even 
of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ,  how  potently  and  con- 
stantly attractive  would  it  be,  if  arif  nt  understood  and 
acknowledged !  Here  we  should  understand  is  onr  life 
and  our  all. 

3.  Hereto  we  should,  in  comparison,  apprehend  all 
things  else  to  be  little.  And  so  our  differences  about  liule 
things  would  languish  and  vanish.  We  should  not  on^ 
know,  but  consider  and  feelingly  apprehend,  that  we  agree 
m  far  neater  things  than  we  diner  in :  and  thence  be  more 
strongly  inclined  to  hold  together,  by  the  things  whereiii 
we  agree,  than  to  contend  with  one  another  about  the 
things  wherein  we  differ. 

3.  Hereby  our  religion  would  revive  and  become  a  vital 
powerful  thing ;  and  consequently  more  grateful  to  God, 
and  awful  to  men. 

1.  More  grateful  to  God,  who  is  not  pleased  with  the 
stench  of  carcasses,  or  with  the  dead  shows  of  religion  in» 
stead  ai  the  living  substance.  We  should  hereupon  not 
be  deserted  of  the  divine  presence,  which  we  cannot  but 
reckon  vrill  retire,  when  we  entertain  him  but  with  insipid 
formalities.  What  became  of  the  Christian  interest  in  the 
world,  when  Christians  had  so  sensibly  diverted  from 
minding  the  great  things  of  reU^on  to  uttle  minute  cir* 
cumstances,  about  which  they  afiected  to  bnsv  themselves, 
or  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly  advantages  and  delights  t 

3.  More  awftil  to  men.  They  who  are  tempted  to 
despise  the  faint  languid  appearances  of  an  impotent,  in- 
efficacious, spiritless  religion,  discern  a  majesty  in  that 
which  is  visibly  living,  powerfbl,  and  productive  of  suitable 
fruits.  Who  that  shall  consider  the  state  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  the  gradual  declining  of  religion  for  that  three 
hundred  years  from  Constantine's  time  to  that  of  Phocas, 
but  shall  see  cause  at  once  to  lament  the  sin  and  folly  ol 
men,  and  adore  the  righteous  severity  of  God  t  For  as 
Christians  grew  gradually  to  be  loose,  wanton,  sensual,  and 
their  leaders  contentious,  luxurious,  covetous,  proud,  am- 
bitious affecters  of  domination,  so  was  the  Christian  church 
gradually  forsaken  of  the  Divine  presence.  Inasmuch  as 
Uiat  at  the  same  time  when  Boniface  obtained  from  Pbocas 
the  tide  of  universal  bishop,  in  defiance  of  the  severe  sen- 
tence of  his  predecessor  Gregory  the  Great,  sprang  up  the 
dreadfVil  delusion  of  Mahomet.B  And  so  spread  it^wlf  to 
this  day,  through  Asia,  Africa,  and  too  considerable  a  part 
of  Europe,  that  where  Christians  were  twenty  or  thirty  to 
one.  there  was  now  scarce  one  Christian  to  twenty  or  thirty 
Mahometans  or  grosser  pagans.  And  what  between  the 
Mahometan  infatuation,  and  the  popish  tyranny,  good 
Lord!  what  is  Christendom  become  1  when  by  the  one, 
the  very  name  is  lost,  and  by  the  other,  little  else  left  but 
the  name  1 

4.  Hereby  we  shall  be  enabled  most  resolvedly  to  suffer, 
being  called  to  it,  when  it  is  for  the  great  thmgs  of  the 
Gospel,  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of 
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Chiiat,  clearly  and  with  assurance  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged. Snch  a  faith  will  not  be  without  its  pleasant 
relishes.  'Tis  an  uncomfortable  thing  to  sulTer  euher  for 
the  mere  spiritless,  uncertain,  unoperative  notions  and 
opinions,  or  for  the  imenlivened  outward  forms  of  reli- 
gion, that  we  ncTer  fslt  to  do  us  good,  in  which  we  never 
tasted  sweetness,  or  felt  power,  that  we  west  really  noth- 
ing ever  the  better  for.  But  who  will  hesitate  at  sufferins; 
for  so  neat  things  as  the  substantials  of  the  Gk)spel,  which 
he  hath  clearly  understood,  whereof  he  is  fhllv  assured, 
and  which  he  hath  practically  acknowledgea  and  em- 
braced, so  as  to  feel  the  energjr  and  power  of  them,  and 
relish  their  delicious  sweetness  in  his  soul  1  And  though 
by  such  suffering  he  himself  perish  from  off  this  earth,  his 
religion  lives,  is  spread  the  more  in  the  present  age,  and 
propagated  to  after-ages ;  so  seminal  and  fruitful  a  thing  is 
the  Dlood  of  martyrs  1  as  hath  always  been  observed.  And 
as  such  a  faith  oi  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  appears  to 
have  this  tendency  to  the  best,  firmest,  and  most  lasting 
union  amon^  Christians,  and  the  consequent  preservation 
of  the  Christian  interest,  this  mystery  being  more  generally 
considered  only;  so  this  tendency  of  it  would  be  more  dis- 
tinctly seen,  if'^we  should  consider  the  more  eminent  and 
remarkable  parts  of  it ;  the  mystery  of  the  Redeemer's  per- 
son, the  Emmanuel,  God  uniting  himself  with  the  natCire 
of  man ;  his  office,  as  recqnciler  of  God  and  man  to  each 
other ;  his  death,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  slay  all  en- 
mity ;  his  victory  and  conquest  over  it,  wherein  is  founded 
his  universal  empire  over  all ;  his  triumphant  entrance  into 
heaven,  whither  he  is  to  collect  all  that  ever  loved,  trusted, 
and  obeyed  him.  to  dwell  and  be  conversant  together  in  his 
etemal  love  ana  praises.  How  directly  dcaU  these  tend 
to  endear  and  bind  the  hearts  and  souls  of  Christians  to 
Qod.  and  him,  and  one  another,  in  everlasting  bonds  I 

Thus  then  we  have  the  answer  to  our  question  in  the 
two  parts  of  the  text.  The  former  pointing  out  to  us  the 
subjects  of  our  union,  with  the  uniting  nrinciple  by  which 
they  are  to  be  combined  with  one  anotner ;  the  other  the 
centre  of  it,  with  the  uniting  principle  whereby  they  are 
all  to  be  united  in  that  centre. 

Ute.  And  what  now  remains,  but  that  we  lament  the 
decay  of  these  two  principles,  and,  to  our  uttermost  en- 
deavour the  revival  of  them. 

1.  We  have  great  cause  to  lament  their  decay;  for  how 
visible  is  it !  and  how  destructive  to  the  common  truly 
Christian  interest !  It  was  once  the  usual  cognizance  of 
those  of  this  holy  profession,  "  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another,  and  even  refuse  not  to  die  for  each 
other!"  Now  it  may  be,  "  How  do  they  hate !  and  are 
like  to  die  and  perish  by  the  hands  of  one  another !"  Our 
Lord  himself  gave  it  tHem  to  be  their  distinguishing  cha- 
racter. "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples if  you  love  one  another."  Good  Lord !  what  are 
thev  now  to  be  known  by  1 

And  what  a  cloudy,  wavering,  uncertain,  lank,  spirit- 
less thinff  is  the  faith  of  Christians  in  this  age  become  I 
How  little  are  the  ascertaining  grounds  of  it  understood, 
n  PfnkfiTUUorACliMn'ilmloCWrt; 


or  endeavoured  to  be  undefstood  f  Most  eontent  tfaemselres 
to  profess  it  only  as  the  religion  of  their  country,  and 
which  was  delivered  to  them  by  their  forefathers.  And  so 
are  Christians  but  upon  the  same  terms  as  other  nations 
are  Mahometans,  or  more  ^tobs  pagans,  as  a  worthy  writer 
some  time  since  took  nouce.*  How  few  make  it  their 
business  to  see  things  with  their  own  eyes,  to  believe,  and 
be  sure  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ! 
How  far  are  we  fh>m  the  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of 
understanding !  How  little  practical  and  govemiog  is  the 
faith  of  the  most }  How  liule  doth  it  import  of  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  m3rstery  of  God,  viz,  of  the  Father,  and 
of  Christ !  How  little  effectual  is  it !  which  it  can  bie  bat 
in  proportion  to  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests.  When 
the  Gospel  is  received,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  of  God, 
it  worl^  efifeetually  in  them  that  so  believe  it,  1  ThesL 
ii.  13. 

3.  Let  us  endeavour  the  revival  of  these  principles. 
This  is  that  in  reference  whereto  we  need  no  human  laws. 
We  need  not  edicts  of  princes  to  be  our  warrant  for  this 
practice,  loving  one  another^  and  cleaving  with  a  watm 
grounded  lively  faith  to  God  and  his  Christ  Here  is  so 
place  for  scruple  of  conscience  in  this  matter.  And  as  id 
this  mutual  love :  what  if  others  will  not  do  their  pans  to 
make  it  so  ?  What,  shall  we  only  love  them  that  love  as, 
and  be  fair  to  them  that  are  fan-  to  us,  salute  them  tftat 
salute  us  1  Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  1  What 
then  do  we  more  than  others  1  as  was  the  iust  expostala- 
tion  of  our  Saviour  upon  this  supposition.  Matt.  ▼.  47. 

And  let  us  endeavour  the  Inore  thorough  deep  radiea- 
tion  of  our  faith,  that  it  may  be  more  lively  and  fruitful: 
which  this  apostle  you  see  (not  forgetting  his  scope  aad 
aim)  further  presses  in  the  following  verses,  testifying  he 
joy  for  what  ne  understood  there  was  of  it  amoo^  Uiese 
Christians.  Though  I  be  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  I  am  with 
you  in  the  spirit,  joying  and  beholding  your  order,  and  the 
steadfastness  of  your  faith  in  Christ,  ver.  5.  And  exhort- 
ing them  to  pursue  the  same  course.  As  ye  have  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  aim ;  rooted  aod 
built  up  in  bimj  stablished  in  the  faith,  as  ye  have  been 
taught,  aboundmg  therein  with  thanksgiving,  ver.  €,  7. 

And  what  also,  must  we  suspend  the  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  our  faith  in  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Gos- 
Sel,  till  all  others  will  a^jee  upon  the  same  thin^  1  Let  us 
o  our  own  part,  so  as  we  may  be  able  to  say,  "Arm 
nan  sUtit^  It  was  not  my  fa/uU,  but  Christians  had  been 
combined,  and,  entirely  one  with  each  other,  bat  they  bad 
been  more  thoroughly  Christian,  and  more  entirely  unites 
with  God  in  Christ,  that  Christianity  had  been  a  more 
lively,  powerful,  awful,  amiable  thing.  If  the  Christian 
community  moulder,  decay,  be  enfeebled,  broken,  dis- 
pirited, rumed  in  great  part,  this  ruin  shall  not  rest  under 
my  hand."  We  shall  nave  abundant  consoladon  in  our 
own  souls,  if  we  can  acquit  ourselves,  that  as  to  these  twc 
things,  we  lamented  the  decay  and  loss,  and  endeavomed 
the  restitution  of  them,  and  therein,  as  much  as  in  us  waS| 
of  the  Christian  interest. 
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THE  PREFACE. 

A  noPCMAL  was  made  to  me,  by:  some  friends,  for  publishing  of  these  papers ;  which  1  cannot  doubt,  {  roceeded  from 
charity,  both  to  the  reader,  whose  good  they  intenaed  in  it ;  and  to  the  author,  that  they  could  think  so  slender  a  per- 
formance was  capable  of  serving  it.  I  cannot,  indeed,  think  it  unseasonable,  to  take  anv  occasion  of  recommending 
charity,  though  this  subject  led  me  only  to  consider  one  single  instance  of  it.  But  if  the  practice  of  it,  in  this  one, 
would  redress  so  great  an  evil,  what  might  we  not  expect  from  its  universal  exercise,  in  all  cases  upon  which  it  might 
have  influence  1  Even  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  as  (with  our  apostle  j  they  are  insufficient  to  supply  its  absence ; 
80  nor  are  they  more  than  sufficient  fully  to  represent  its  worth.  We  vainly  expect,  from  either  eloquence  or  disonta* 
lion,  the  good  effects,  which  charity  alone  (could  it  take  place)  wotdd  easilvbrmg  about  without  them.  How  labori- 
oasly  do  we  beat  our  way  in  the  dark  I  "  We  grope  for  the  wall,  like  the  blind,  and  we  grope  as  if  we  had  no  eyes: 
*we  stumble  at  noon-day,  as  in  the  night,  but  the  way  of  peace  we  have  not  known."  Human  wit  is  stretched  to  the 
uttermost ;  wherein  that  comes  short,  the  rest  is  endeavoured  to  be  supplied  by  anger :  and  all  to  bring  us  under  one 
form,  which  either  will  not  be  -,  or  if  it  were,  could  be  to  little  purpose ;  while  in  the  mean  time,  this  more  excellent 
way  is  forgotten  of  our  foot,  and  we  are  far  uom  it.  Which  shows,  it  is  God  that  must  cure  us,  (the  God  of  love  and 
peace,)  and  not  man. 

How  soon  and  easily  would  a  mutual  universal  chari^  redress  all  I  For  being  on  one  side  onlv,  it  could  never  ce- 
ment both.  And  limited  only  to  a  party,  it  is  not  itself,  and  acts  a|;ainst  itself,  divides  what  it  should  unite.  But  a 
genuine,  equally  diffused  diarity,  how  would  it  melt  down  men's  mmds,  mollify  their  rigours,  make  high  things  low, 
crooked  straight,  tnd  rough  places  plain  I  It  would  certainly  either  di^wse  men  to  asjee  upon  one  way  of  common 
order,  or  make  them  feel  very  little  inconvenience  or  cause  of  offence  in  some  variety.  But  without  it,  how  little  wouM 
the  most  exquisite, unexceptionable  form  (universally  complied  with,  in  every  punctilio)  contribute  to  the  church's  wel- 
ihre !  No  more  to  its  quiet,  and  repose,  than  an  elegant,  well-shaped  garment,  to  the  ease  and  rest  tf  a  di^ointed. 
ulcerous  body :  norlonger  preserve  it,  than  tl\e  fair  skin  of  a  dead  man's  body  would  do  that  from  putrefaction  and 
dissolution. 

What  piety  is  to  ou  union  with  God,  that  is  charity  to  our  union  with  one  another.  But  we  are  too  apt,  aa  to  both, 
to  expect  from  the  ottward  form,  what  only  the  internal,  living  principle  can  ffive;  to  covet  the  one  with  a  sort  ot 
fondness,  and  deny  tht  other.  One  common  external  form  in  the  churcn  of  God,  wherein  all  good  men  could  agree, 
were  a  most  amiable  thing,  very  useful  to  its  comely,  better  being,  and  the  want  of  it  hath  inferred,  and  doth 
threaten,  evils  much  tc  be  deplored,  and  deprecated.  JBut  this  divine  principle  is  most  simply  necessary  to  its  very 
being,  whatsoever  viUates  it,  is  the  most  destructive,  mortal  schism,  as  much  worse  than  an  unwilling  breach  of 
outward  order,  as  the  ntJicions  tearing  in  pieces  a  man's  living  body,  is  worse  than  accidental  renting  liis  clothes. 
And  indeed,  were  our  ecclesiastical  contests,  about  matters  that  I  could  think  indifferent,  as  \aag  as  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  distinction  of  paaies,  I  should  readily  choose  that  where  were  most  of  sincere  charity  (if  I  knew  where  that 
were.)  For  since  our  Saviour  himself  fives  it  us,  as  the  cognizance  of  Christians,  (by  this  shall  all  men  know  ye  are 
mr  disciples,  if  ye  love  ont  another,)  I  Know  not  how  better  to  judge  of  Christianity  than  by  charity.  Nor  know  I 
where,  among  them  that  profess,  there  is  less  of  either,  than  with  them  that  would  conlfaie  and  engross  both  to  their  own 
several  parties ;  that  say,  he:e  is  Christ,  and  there  he  is ;  and  vrill  have  the  notions  of  Christian,  of  saint,  of  church, 
to  extend  no  further  than  tlieir  ovni  arbitrarily  assigned  limits,  or  than  as  they  are  pleased  to  describe  their  circle. 
We  know  to  whom  the  doing vo  hath  been  long  imputed;  and  it  were  well  if  they  had  fewer  sorts  of  imitators.  Nor 
doth  it  savour  more  of  uncha^tableness  in  any,  to  think  of  enclosing  the  truth,  and  purity  of  religion,  only,  within 
their  own  prednets,  than  it  dolli  of  pride  and  vanity,  to  fancy  they  can  exclude  thence  every  thing  of  oibnsive  impa- 
rity. We  are  never  like  to  wait  occasions,  even  in  this  respect,  of  exercisiiig  charity :  not  to  palBate  the  sins  of  any, 
biu  recover  aumers.    God  grant  we  may  use  it  more  to  this  pnrpooe  (when  the  case  so  requiies)  and  need  it  less. 

JOHN  HOWE. 
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1  coo.  XlII.  6. 

■ClOICETH  NOT  Of  OnOITITr. 


Thk  subject  spoken  of  most  be  supplied  from  the  fore- 
going verses;  where  we  find  the  matter  all  along,  in  dis- 
course, is  ekaritf  s  which  it  is  the  principal  business  of  the 
whole  chapter  to  describe,  and  praise.  And  this  is  cme  of 
the  characters  that  serve  (as  thty  all  do)  to  do  both  these 
at  once.  For  being  in  itself  a  thmg  of  so  great  excellency, 
to  show  its  troe  nature,  is  to  praise  it  Whatsoever  is  its 
real  property,  is  also  its  commendatioo. 

Oar  business  here  must  be,^l.  Briefly  to  explain  and 

S've  some  general  account  of  both  these,  viz.  charity,  and 
is  is  its  negative  character,  that  it  rejoices  not  in  iniquity. 
--3w  To  demonstrate  the  one  of  the  other ;  or  ^wfaich  is  ul 
one)  to  show  the  inconsistency  between  that  divine  princi- 
ple and  this  horrid  practice:  upon  which  the  use  of  this 
piece  of  Christian  doctrine  will  ensue. 

I.  We  are  to  give  some  account  both  of  this  principle, 
the  charity  which  the  apostle  here  treats  of,  and  of  the 
practice  which  the  text  denies  of  it,  rejoicing  in  iniquity. 

1.  For  the  former.  The  charity  of  love  here  spoken  of. 
is  the  root  of  all  that  duty  whicn  belongs  to  the  second 
table.  The  whole  of  the  duty  contained  in  both,  is  summed 
up  by  our  Saviour  in  love.  That  of  the  former  in  that 
first  and  great  commandment.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart,  &c.  Blatt.  xxii.  37.  that  of  the 
latter  in  this  other,  which  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Upon  which  two  we  are  told 
hang  afl  the  law  and  the  propbets.  See  also  Rodl  xiii.  10. 
The  instances  which  are  given  in  this  chapter,  refer  to 
man  as  the  object,  and  show  that  it  is  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour which  is  meant 

But  though  it  he  so  far  huasan,  it  is  however  upon  other 
accounts  a  real  part  of  divine  love;  which  we  see  1  John 
iii.  17.  that  apostle  speaking  even  of  love  iq  our  brother, 
Whoso  haih  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  hath 
need,  and  shutteth  up  the  oowels  of  compassioii  from  him, 
demands,  How  dwelleth  the  love  of  Ghid  in  that  man  % 
And  David  called  the  kindness  he  intended  the  relicts  of 
Saul's  family,  the  kindness  of  Qod^  9  Sam.  ix.  3.  This 
part  of  love  is  divine  both  in  respect  of  its  original,  and  of 
aomewhat  considerable  in  its  object. 

i.  In  respect  of  its  original  "ris  a  part  of  the  eomanmi- 
cated  Divine  nature,  £pom  whenee  they  that  partake  of  it, 
are  said  to  be  bom  of  God.  it  ia  most  eoojnnct  with 
faith  in  the  Messiah,  and  love  to  God  himaelf;  which  are 
both  comprehended  in  that  birth.  For  as  it  is  said  in  the 
QpspeX  or  John,  (chap.  i.  12, 13.)  that  as  many  as  received 
him,  (piz.  Christ,)  to  them  he  gave  power  to  be  called  the 
sons  of  Gkxl,  even  to  them  that  believe  in  his  name,  who 
were  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  And  in  his  1  Epist  chap. 
V.  1.  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is 
bom  of  God.  So  it  is  in  this  latter  place  immediately 
added,  as  the  double  property  of  this  divine  production, 
Allaz.T>r.MMrt. 


(not  more  separable  from  one  another  than  from  it,]  hA 
every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat.  Ipveth  bun  ilsoito 
is  begotten  of  him.  And  hereupon  also,  fh>m  the  in-tciB; 
and  exercise  of  this  love  (thoa^  towards  anofcjectiM 
seems  very  heterogeneous  and  of  much  another  kiodJK 
come  to  bear  the  name  of  God's  childrm.  Love  yw  «J 
mie^-that  you  may  be  the  children  of  yonr  Paiher  vkid 
is  in  heaven.  Matt.  v.  44,  46.  The  law  indeed  of  lore  to 
other  men,  though  it  obli^  to  love  some  above  oihen  dm 
a  special  reason,  yet,  in  Us  utmost  latitude,  compreteio 
all  mankind  under  the  name  of  neighbour  or  brotkr.w 
the  particular  precepts  contained  m  it  do  suflicienUTsbof. 
¥rhich  surely  leave  us  not  at  liberty  to  kill,  defll*,  r*, 
slander,  or  covet  fVom  others,  than  the  regencrsle,  (asie 
count,)  or  our  friends  or  relatives.  ^- 

.  Now  that  principle  fVom  which  we  are  .<»"«  Goft 
children,  must  be  of  divine  original :  for  it  is  not  spot* 
of  them  casually,  but  as  their  distingoishing  cbamier. 
So  that,  in  this  respect,  thej  are  said  lo  be  oi  Ctod.  «  » 
their  very  difference  from  the  childret  of  another,  «w  Uie 
worst  of  fhthers,  1  John  iii.  10.  In  this  the  cbiiartt^ 
God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  tf  the  dml;  vnjj^ 
ever  doth  not  righteousness,  is  not  of  God,  neither  be «« 
toveth  not  his  brother.  Which  idso  shows  it  is  not  nBiw- 
sally  all  love  unto  which  this  dignity  belaigs.  Booe 
more  noble-minded  pagans,  that  were  wont  !«  JJ^"" 
divinity  unto  love,  have  also  carefaUy  distinguished,  w 
told  us  of  a  love  that  was  genuine,  and  another  ibat  w 
spurious;  the  one  akin  to  virtue^  the  other  to  vice;  wfi 
have  noted  it  as  an  abusive  error  of  the  vulgar,  toprtat 
same  name  to  God  and  a  disease.*  The  corrupuoo  tw 
degeneracy  of  love,  is  indeed  bss  than  human;  t»i» 
first  being  and  restored  rectitufe  of  it,  is  of  an  ongmiiw 
less  than  divine.  .  .. . 

3.  And  even  this  love,  though  placed  uponmsn,  isdiviw 
too  in  respect  of  its  object,  ».  e,  of  somewhat  we  Mw 
to  consider  in  it,  which  is  most  properly  and  ««"«"{"; 
object,  or  the  inducement  atd  formal  reason  why  we  ij^ 
God  is  the  vrimmm  amaiOe,  the  frsi  giwrfiwii,  ss  well  i^ 
the  firet  Being.  As  ihewfore  there  is  no  bcin«,  so  nor  p 
there  any  goodness,  araability,  or  loveliness,  which  is  w 
derived  from  him.  We  love  any  thing  more  liniy  «J 
purely,  the  more  efp1icit.y  we  ncknowhidgc  and  love  wo 
in  it  XfjKm  the  view  of  thoee  strokes  and  hneaiwawoi 
the  Divine  pulchritude,  and  the  characters  w  n**  r*« 
which  are  dmmible  ia  all  his  creatures,  our  w«  .^^ 
be  someway  commensurate  with  the  creation,^and  co» 
prebend  the  universe  in  its  large  and  complaceno«  "J 
braces.  Though  as  any  thing  is  of  higher  excelleiKr, »» 
hath  more  lively  touches  and  resemblances  of  God  npv 
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to  be  axereiaad  towards  it  moie  explicitly,  in  a  higher  de- 
gn&j  or  with  more  fteqaeney.  As  jnan.  Aerefore  hath  more 
m  him  of  Divine  resemblance,  of  Qod*s  natural  likeness 
and  image;  good  men  of  his  moral,, holy  image;  we  oogbt 
to  lore  men  more  than  the  inferior  creatores ;  and  those 
thai  are  good  and  holy,  more  than  other  men ;  and  those 
with  whom  we  are  more  eoncemed,  with  a  more  definite 
lore,  and  which  is  required  to  be  more  fluent  in  its 
exercise.  But  all  bom  the  attractive  of  somewhat  Divine 
iqypearing  in  the  object  So  that  all  raticbal  love,  or  that 
is  dupable  of  being  regulated  and'measored  by  a  law,  is 
only  so  far  right  in  its  own  kind,  a»  we  love  God  in  every 
thing,  and  every  thing  upon  his  acqjant,  and  for  his  sake. 
The  nature  and  spint  of  man  is,  by  the  apostacy,  be- 
come disaffected  and  strange  to  God,  alienated  from  th^ 
Divine  life,  addi^ed  to  a  particolar  limited  good,  to  the 
creature  for  itself;  apart  from  God ;  whereupon  Ihe  things 
men  love,  are  their  idols,  and  their  love  idolatry.  But 
where,  by  regeneration,  a  due  propension  towards  Qod 
is  restored,  the  universal  good  draws  their  minds,  thmr 
become  inclined  and  enlaived  towards  it;  and  as  that  is 
difiused,  their  love  ibUows  it,  and  flows  towards  it  every 
where.  They  love  aU  things  principally  in  and  for  God : 
and  therefore  such  men  most,  as  excel  in  goodness,  and 
in  whom  the  Divine  image  more  brightly  shines.  There- 
fore it  is,  most  especiallv,  Christian  charity  that  is  here 
i  «.  which'  works  towards  Christians  as  such. 


For  conupare  this  with  the  foreg[pipg  chanter,  tod  irwill 
appear  that  charity  is  treated  of  in  this,  wnich  is  the  vital 
bond  of  holy,  livingunion  in  the  Cfhristian  church  sup- 
posed in  the  other.  Whereby  as  the  bodv  is  one,  and  hath 
many  laembersw  and  all  the  members  ot  that  bod^  being 
many,  are  one  body;  so  also  is  Christ,  v.  12.,  This  prin- 
ciple refined,  reclined;  recovered  out  of  its  state  of  dege- 
neracy,'and  now  obtaining  in  the  soul  as  a  part  of  the  new 
creature,  or  the  new  man  which  is  after  God,  as  it  hath 
man  for  its  object  more  especially^  and  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  what  th^re  appeals  of  Divine  in  him,  is  the  charity 
here  spoken  of.  Now  of  this  Divine  charity  it  is  said, 
which  we  are  to  consider/ 

S.  In  the  second  nlace,  It  rejoices  not  in  iniouity.  Here- 
of it  cannot  be  neeoftil  to  say  much  by  way  or  explication. 
The  thing  carries  a  prodigious  appeikiancewithitj  and  it 
might  even  amaze  one  to  think,  that  on  this  side  nell,  or 
short  of  that  state,  wherein  the  malignitv  of  wickedness 
attains  its  highest  pitch,  any  appearance  should  be  found 
of  it  Yet  we  cannot  think,  091  these  elogie^  of  charity 
3o  imply  reprehensions,  and  tacitly  insinuate  too  great  a 
pnmeness  to  this  worst  sort  of  hrtx^tpuoKU  or  rejoicing  in 
evil.  Gnostics  (or  the  sect  afterwards  known  by  that 
name)  gave  already  too  areat  occasion  for  many  more  ex- 
press and  sharp  reprooKof  this  temper;  which  were  not 
thrown  into  the  air.  or  meant  to  nobody.  The  Scripture 
saith  not  in  vain,  The  spirit  which  is  in  us  lusteth  to  envy. 
With  which,  what  affinity  this  dispdsition  hath,  we  shall, 
have  occasion  to  note  anon.  Rejoicing  in  iniquity  may 
be  taken  (if  we  abstract  flrom  limiting  circumstances)  two 
ways:— cither  in  reference  to  our  o^^  sins:— or  to  other 
men's.  Our  own ;  when  we  take  pleasure  in  the  design,  or 
in  the  commission,  or  in  the  revietr  and  after-contempla- 
tion of  them:  converse  in  that  impure  region,  as  in  our 
native  element,  drink  it  in  like  water,  find  it  sweet  in  the 
mouth,  and  hide  it  under  the  toikgne,  Ac  Other  men's; 
when  tis  counted  a  grateful  sight,  becomes  matter  of  mirth 
and  sport,  to  see  another  stab  at  once  the  Christian  name, 
and  his  own  soul.  The  scope  and  series  of  the  aposde's 
discourse,  doth  here  plainly  determine  it  this  latt^  way : 
for  as  charity  (the  suDject  of  his  whole  discourse)  respects 
other  men ;  so  must  this  contrary  disposition  also.  De 
^rnqtutatg  mroeul  Mno  oHenA;  &c.,  saith  Cajetan  upon  this 
place:  'TVs,  vith^iU  dtmU^  ^uulpt  to  rtjoioi  in  Uu  nns  of 
aiktr  men  i  for  neiihor  can  U  enmire  one*s  own.  And  this 
aptness  to  rejoice  in  the  iniquity  of  others,  may  be  upon 
several  accounts.  It  may  eithtf  proceed  from  an  affec- 
tion to  their  sins,— from  an  undue  self-love,— k>r  fjmtn.  an 
excessive  disaiiection  to  the  persons  <^ffending. 

1.  From  a  great  affection  and  inclination  unto  the  same 

kind  of  sins  which  they  observe  in  others.    Whereupon 

they  are  fflad  of  their  patronage ;  and  do  therefore  not  only 

do  aach  t&ngs,  but  take  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them. 
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Rom.  i.  Men  are  too  prone  to  justify  themaebres  by  the 
example  of  others,  against  their  common  rule.  *'  Others 
take  their  liberty,  and  why  may  not  1 1"  And  so  they  go 
(as  Seneca  says  shem  do)  non  qud  etmdum  eiL  aed  ^aa 
tifir,  ikowaywkiek  u  iroddlm,  noi  wkieK  ought  to  to, 

S.  From  an  undue  and  over-indulgent  love  of  them- 
selves. Whence  it  is,  that  (as  Che  case  may  be)  they  take 
pleasure  to  think  there  are  some  men,  that  perhape  outdo 
them  in  wickedness,  and  offend  in  some  grosser  kind  than 
they  have  done.  And  so  they  have,  they  count,  a  grateftil 
occasion,  not  only  to  justify  themselves,  that  they  are  not 
worse  than  other  men,  but  to  magnify  themselves,  that' 
they  are  not  so  bad ;  as  the  Pharisee  in  his  pompous,  hypo- 
critical devotion,  "God,  I  thank  thee  (that attribution  to 
God,  being  only  made  a  colour  of  arrogating  more  plausi* 
bljr  to  himself)  that  I  am  not  as  other  men,  extortioDers, 
unjust,  adulterers,"  Ac.  Luke  xviii.  U.  whereby  the  hypo- 
crite, while  h^  would  extol,  doth  but  the  more  notoriously 
stigmatize  himself. 

3;  From  a  disaffection  they  bear  to  the  offenders ;  whence 
they  are  glad  of  an  advantage  asainst  them:  that  they 
have  occasion  to  glory  in  their  flesn,  and  insult  over  their 
weakness.  It  must  be  that  rejoicing  in  other  men's  sins, 
which'  is  most  contrary  to  chanty^  that,  is  here  more  espe- 
cially meant.  And  that  i»  manifestly  the  last  of  these ; 
such  as  proceeds  from  ill  will  to  the  perSoi^  that  offends; 
whereupon  we  are  glad  of  his  halting,  (which  perhaps  we 
watched  for  before,)  and  when  his  foot  slippetb,  magnify 
ourselves  against  him.  Now  rejoicing  at  the  sins  of  other 
men,  upon  this  account,  may  be  either— 1.  Secret,  when 
only  ihe  heart  feels  an  inwaird  complacency,  and  is  sen- 
sibly gratified  thereby;  or— 3.  Open,  when  that  inward 
pleasure  breaks  forth  mto  external  expressions  of  triumph 
and  insultation,  into  dension,  scoffi,  and  sarcasms. 

IL  And  how  inconsistent  this  is  with  the  charity  whidi 
our  apostle  so  hijg^hly  magnifies,  it  is  now  our  next  Business 
to  show.  And  it  will  appear  by  comparing  this  r(^oicing 
in  oth6r  men's  sins;  1.  with  charity  itself,— 3.  With  what 
it  is,  ever,  in  most  certain  connexion  with. 

1.  With  charity  itself:  and  so  we  shall  consider  it, — 
1.  In  its  ow^  nature,  abstractly  and  absolutely  >-^2.  In 
relation  to  its  original,  and  exemplair  cause.  And  shall 
compare  this  rejoicing  in  the  sini'  or  other  men  with  it 
both  ways. 

1.  Consider  charity  in  its  own  nature ;  and  so  it  is  the 
loving  another  as  myself,  so  as  to  desire  his  welfare  and 
felicity  sis  my  own :  where  we  mtst  note,  that  love  to 
ourselves,  is  the  measure  of  the  love  we  owe  to  others, 
^ut  ye  are  lalso  to  consider,  that  this'^measure  itself  is 
to  be  measured  c'  for  we  are  not  to  measure  bur  love  to 
others,  by  the  love  we  bear  to  ourselves,  otherwise,  than 
as  that  also  agrees  with  our  superior  rule ;  which  obliges 
us  so  to  lOve  ourselves,  as  to  design  .and  seek  o^r  own 
true  felicity,  and  best  good;  to  "  lajr  h6ld  on  eternal  life, 
to  work  out  our  own  salvation."  If  in  other  insti^ces  we 
were  not  so  to  understand  the  miltter,  (since  the  particular 
precepts  extend  no  ftirther  than  the  general  one,)  any  man 
might,  without  transgression,  destroy  another  man's  goods, 
when  he  hath  learned  to  be  prodigal  of  what  he  is  master 
of  himself;  and  might  make  hiihself  master  of  another 
man's  life,  wheniB9ever  he  cares  not  for  his  own.  And  so 
by  how  much  more  profligately  wicked  any  man  is,  he 
should  be  sp  much  Ihe  less  a  transgressor. 

We  are  not  so  absolutely  kvnfoiQun^  or  so  much  our 
own,  that  we  may  do  what  we  will  wiui  ourselves.  We 
are  accountable^  to  him  that  made  os^  for  our  usage  of 
ourselves;  and  in  making  ourselves  miserable,  make  our- 
selves deeply  guilty  also.  We  were  made  with  a  possibi- 
lity of  being  happy.  He  that  made  us  with  souls  capable 
ofa  ble»ed  state,  will  exact  an  aceonnt  of  us,  what  we 
have  done  with  his  creature.  He  that  commits  a  felony 
upon  his  own  life,  injures  his  prince  and  the  communi^ 
to  which' he  belongs.  The  cine  is  roM)ed  of  a  subject, 
the  o^er  of  a  member  that  might  be  usefbl;  wherein 
both  h^  a  right. '  No  tbaji  is  omde  for  himself.  And 
therefore  the  fact  is  apimadverled  on.  and  punished  as 
f^r  as  is  possible  in  what  remains  of  the  offender,  in  his 
piosterity.  from  whoin  his  goods  are  confiscate;  in  his 
name,  which  bears  a  mark  of  infamy,  and  is  made  a  pub- 
lie  repBoach.  How  unspeakably  greater  is  the  wrong  done 
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to  the  eoounon  Ruler  of  the  whole  world,  when  a  soul 
destroys  itse]f  I  loses  its  possibility  of  praising  and  glori- 
fying  bim  etemallir  in  the  participation  and  communion  of 
his  eternal  glorvf  how  great  to  the  glorious  society  of 
saints  and  angels !  from  whom-  he  factionsly  withdraws 
himself,  and  who  (though  that  loss  be  recompeiued  to 
them  by  their  satisfaction  in  the  just  vengeance  which' the 
offended  God  takes  upon  the  disloyal,  apostate  wretch) 
were  to  have  pleased  and  solaced  themselves  in  his  joint 
felicity  with  their  own.  80  that  he  hath  done-  what  in 
him  lay,  to  make  them  miserable,  and  even  to  turn  heaven 
into  a  place  of  mourning  and  lamentation. 

The  supreme,  primary  law  under  which  we  all  are, 
obliges  us  to  be  hapfpiy.  For  it  binds  us  to  take  **  the 
Lord  only  for  our  Gfod ;  to  love  him  with  all  our  hearts, 
and  minds,  and  souls,  and  strength."  And  so  to  love 
him,  is  to  enjoy  him,  to  delight  and  acquiesce  finally  and 
ultimately  in  him,  and  satisfy  ourselves  for  ever  m  his 
fulness.  So  that  every  man  is  rebellious  in  beine  misera- 
ble, and  that  even  against  the  first  and  most  dc«ply  Amda- 
mental  law  of  his  creation.  Nor  can  he  love  Qoa  in  obe- 
dience to  that  law,  without  loving  himself  ariffht.  Which 
love  to  himself,  is  then  to  be  the  measure  of  the  love  he  is 
to  bear  to  other  men ;  and  so  most  truly  it  is  said,  that 
charity  begins  at  home.  Every  man  ought  to  seek  his 
own  true  felicity,  and  then  to  desire  another's  as  his 
own. 

But  now  consider  what  we  are  to  compare^  herewith. 
Rejoicing  in  the  sins  of  other  men,  how  contrary  is  it  to 
the  most  mward  nature  t  to  tliepure  essence  I  how  directly 
doth  it  strike  at  the  venr  Heart  and  soul,  the  life  and. spirit, 
of  charity !  For  sin  is  the  greatest  and  highest  infelicity  of 
the  creature;  depraves  th^  sdul  Within  itself,  vitiates  its 
powers,  deforms  its  beauty,  extinguisheth  its  light,  cor- 
rupts its  purity,  darkens  its  glory,  disturbs  its  tranquillity 
and  peace,  violates  its  harmonious,  joyful  state  and  order, 
and  destro3rs  its  very  life.  It  disanects  it  tq  Gk)d,  severs 
it  f^om  him,  engages  his  justice  and  inflames  his  wrath 
against  it. 

What  is  it  now  to  rejoice  in  another  m^'s  sini  T^ink 
what  it  is,  and  how  Impossible  it  is  to  be  where  the  love 
of  God  hath  jUiy  placed  What!  to  be  glad  that  such  a 
one  is  turning  a  man  into  a  devil !  a  reasonable,  innnortal 
8onl,  capable  of  heaven,  into  a  fiend  of  hell  I  To  be  glad 
that  sucn  a  soul  is*tear^g  itself  oj[;from  God,  is  blasting 
its  own  eternal  hopes,  and  destroying  all  its  possibilities 
of  a  future  well-b^ng !  Blessed  uod!  how  repugnant  is 
this  to  charity  1  For  let  us  cohsider  what  it  is  tnat  we  can 
set  in  directest  opposition  to  it.  Let  charity  be  the  loviiig 
of  another  as  I  ought  to  do  myself;  its  opposite  must  be, 
the  hating  of  another,  as  I  should  not  and  cannot  sustain 
to  do  myself.  As  loving  another  therefore,  includes  my 
desire  or  his  felicity,  ana  whatsoever  is  requisite  to  it  till 
it  be  attained.  aq4  my  joy  for  it  when  it  is ;  loathness  of 
his  future,  and  grief  for  nis  present,  infelicity,  as  if  the  dase 
Were  my  own ;  So  hating  another  must  equally  and  most 
essentiaUy  include  aversion  to  his  future  good,  and  grief 
for  his  present,  T  which  is  the  precise  notion  of.  envy  ,j|  the 
desire  of  his  infelicity,  and,  whatsoever  will  infer  it  till  it 
be  brought  about,  and  joy  when  it  iSjOr  when  I  behold 
what  is  certainly  conjunct  with  it.  Which  is  the  very 
wickedness  the  text  animadverts  on,  as  most  contrary  to 
charity:  the  hrt^fatpticattta,  which,  not  only  the  Spihtof  9od 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  the  very  philosophy  of  pagans, 
doth  most  highly  decry  and  declaipx  lig&inst:  which  is  of 
the  same  family  you  see  with  envy;  and  lUO  other  way 
differs  from  it  man  as  the  objects  are  variously  posited. 
Let  the  harm  and  evil  of  my  brother  be  remote  Arom  him, 
and  his  good  be  present,  I  envy  it.  Let  his  good  be  re- 
mote, and  any  harm  or  mischief  be  present  and  urgent 
2>on  him,  I  rejoice  in  it:  Both  are  rooted  in  hatred,  the 
rectest  violation  of  the  royal  law  of  loving  my  neighogur 
as  myself,.  Jam.  ii.  8.  And  it  is  that  sort  of  hn^aiftuiuta. 
which  harn  taost  of  horror,  and  th^  very  malignity  of  hell 
in  it ;  as  the  sin  of  another,  wherein  this  joy  is  taken,  is  an 
evil  against  the  great  Gk)4,  (#hicb  there  will  be  occasion 
more  directly  to  consider  hereafter,)  as  well  as  to  him  that , 
commits  it ;  a  wrong  to  the  former,  and  a  hurt  to  the  Utp 
ter ;  whereas  other  infelicities  are  evUs  to  him  only  whom 
they  be&ll. 


9.  Consider  charity  in  relation  to  its  oriiinaL  toid  ei- 
emplar.  And  so  it  is  immedi^ely  from  Goa.  and  bis  veir 
image.   God  is  love,  and  he  that  a  welieth  in  love,  dweUetL 
in  God,  and  God  in  him,  1  John  iv.  16.    And  what  sort 
of  love  is  this  which  is  made  so  identical,  and  the  same 
thin^,  with  the  very  being  and  nature  of  God;  not  a 
turbid  and  tumultuous^  not  a  mean  and  ignoble,  not  aa 
imprudentj  rash,  ai^d  violent,  least  of  all,  an  impure,  pol- 
luted passion:  but  a  most  calm,  wise,  mlajestic,  noly  will 
to  do  good  to  his  creatures,  upon  terms  truly  worthy  of 
God.  Good-will,  mo^  conjunct  with  the  other  insefmiBhle 
perfections  of  die  Godhead :  whence,  with  ezpreaskos  of 
the  most  benign  propensioDs  towards  his  creatures,  be  still 
conjoins  declaratiooB  of  his  hatred  of  sin,  upon  all  oo* 
casions:  that  he  is  not  a  God  that  takes  Measure  m 
wickedness,  nor  can  evil  dwell  with  him,  that  sin  is  the 
abominable  thing  which  his  soul  loathes ;  that  he  is  of 
purer  eyes,  thkn  to  look  on  iniqiiity.    What  can  now  be 
iQore  contrary  to  the  pure  and  holy  love,  which  shall  r^ 
semble  and  be  the  image  of  his,  than  to  rejoice  in  iniqnitjl 
For  as  God,  while  he  loves  the  person,  hates  the  sin,  met 
do  in  this  case  love  the  sin,  and  hate  the  person.    AM 
while  this  horrid,  impure  malignity  is  not  ih>m  God,  or 
like  himi  (far  be  the  thought  from  us^from  whom  doih it 
derive  7  Whom  doth  it  resemble  1  We  read  but  of  two 
general  fathers,  whose  children  are  specifiied  and  disiia- 
guished,  even  by  this  very  thing,  or  its  contrary,  in  afore- 
mentioned text,  1  John  iii^  10.  wher^  when  both  tk 
fathers. and  their  children  are  set  in  opposition  to  one 
another,  this,  of  not  loving  one's  brother,  is  given  at  once, 
both  as  the  separating  note  of  them  Who  are  not  of  God^ 
family  and  offspring,  not  of  him,  ais  the  ezpressioD  is, 
having  nothine  of  his  holy,  blessed  imoge  and  nature  is 
them,  (and  who  consequently  muJtt  fetch  their  pedigree 
from  hell,  and  acknowledge  themselves  spawned  of  tk 
devil,)  and  as  a  summary  of  all  Unrighteousness,  as  it  is 
being^aken  (as  often)  for  the  ddty  of  the  second  table,  or 
as  a  very  noted  part  of  it  taken  i^  its  utmost  latinide. 
Agreeably  to  that  of  our  Saviour,  John  viii.  44.    Ye  are 
of  your. father  the  devil— he  was  a  murderer  from  dte 
beginning— as^  every  one  is  said  to  be  that  hateth  his 
brother,  1  John  ii.  15.     If  therefore  w^  can  reconcile 
God  and  the  devil  together,  heaven  and  hell,  we  may  abo 
chkrity  an4  rejoicing  at  other  men's  sins. 
^  2.  The  inconsistency  of  these  twawiU  fVirther  sppor, 
by  comparing  this  monstro^  disaffection  of  mind  with 
the  inseparable  concomitants  of  charity,  or  such  things  as 
are  in  connexion  with  it.    And«the  argument  thence  will 
be  also  strong  and  enforcing,  if  that  ooncomitancy  shaU 
be  found  to'  ^  certain,  and  tiie  connexion  firm,  betveea 
those  things  and  charity.    I  shall  only  giro  instance  ia 
'  four  things,  which  eyery  one  that  examines  will  acknow- 
ledge to  be  so  connects :  viz.  wisdom  and  ^mdence  >- 
piety  and  sincere  devotedness  to  God  and  the  Redeemer: 
—purity :  and— humility.     Kf oralists  generally  acknov- 
ledge  a  concatenation  of  the  virtaes.     Those  that  are 
truly  Christian  are  not  the  less  connected,  but  the  more 
strongly  and  surely.     Which  connexion  of   these  nov 
mentioned  with  chadty,  we  shall  see  as  to  ench  of  then 
severally;  and  at  th^  sapie  time,  their  inccmsiistency  witk 
tikis  vile  temper  and  practice. 

1.  For  wisdom  or  ]>rudence,  it  is  so  nearly  allied  to 
Charity,  that  it  is  mentioned  by  thd  sanie  name.  Jam.  is. 
17.  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  is  first  pare,  thei 
peaceable,  gentle,  &c.  The  foregoing  words  (t>.  le.)  show 
that  love  is  meant.  These  words  represent  tke  heavenlj 
descent,  and  the  true  nature  of  it,  both  together.  That  ii 
is  called  wisdom,  shows  its  affinity  with  it,  and  thai  u 
partakes  of  its  nature ;  dwells  in  a  calm,  sedate  mind, 
void  of  disquieting  passions  and  perturbations,  which  it  is 
the  work  of  wisdom  to  repress  and  expeL  Indeed  the 
name  is.  manifestly  intendedf  to  exuresS)  generatUy,  the  len- 
per,  the  genius,  the  spirit  of  one  tb^  is  bom  from  above, 
and  is  tending  thither.  The  contrary  teinper,  a  diqxKitioa 
to  strife,  envy,  or  grief  for  the  good  offtnother,  (wkieli 
palurally  turns  into  joy,  for  his  evil,  when  his  case  alters,^ 
is  called  wisdom  too,  hut  with  sufficiently  distingnishia^ 
and  disgracing  additions.  It  is  said^  («.  15.)  not  to  be 
firom  above,  but  earthly,  sensual,  devilish ;  and  to  haveihe 
ccmtraiy  effects ;  where  envying  and  strife  is,  tltere  iscoa- 
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^or  disorder.  unquieU 
'^,  asii  his  soul 


tamcoL^  (tonnilt  the  word 

neas,  disaffreement  of  a  man  with 

were  plndced  asunder,  torn  from  itself,)  and  every  evil 
work.  V.  16.  There  can  be  no  chanty  towards  another  (as 
hath  oeen  noted)  where  there  is  not  first  a  true  love  to  a 
man's  own  sonl,  which  is,  the  immediate  measure  of  it ; 
nor  that,  where  there  is  not  produce  to  discern  his  own 
best  good,  and  what  means  are  to  be  used  to  attain  it  His 
true  sood  he  is  not  to  expect  apart  by  himself,  But  as  a 
member  of  the  Christian  community.  Kot  of  this  or  that 
party,  but  the  whole  animated  body  of  Christ.  In  which 
capacij^  he  shares  in  the  common  felicity  of  the  whole^ 
and  aiZects  to  draw  as  many  as  he  can  into  the  communion 
and  participation  of  it.  So  he  enjo^rs.  as  a  member  of  that 
body,  a  tranquillity  and  ^pose  within  himself.  But  is 
undone  in  himself,  while  he  bears  a  disaffected  mind  to 
me  true  ibterest  and  welfare  of  the  body. 

Wherefore  to  rejoice  in  What  is  pirejudidal  to  it,  is  con- 
trary to  prudence,  and  charijQr  both  at  once.  Put  on.  (saith 
the  aposae,)  as  the  elect  of  Gfod,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels 
of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long- 
sufferings  forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  ano- 
ther, if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any :  even  as 
Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye.  And  above  all  these 
things,  put  on  cnarity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness. 
And  let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your  hearts,  lo  the  which 
akso  ye  are  called  in  one  bodj ;  imolyin^  no  true  pe^e  or 
satislaction  can  be  hlMlt  but  m  vitaj  uuon  with  the  body. 
Is  he  a  wise,  or  ishe  not  a  mad  man,  that  rejoices  he  haUi 
an  unsound  hand,  or  foot,  or  an  ulcerated  finger  or  toe 
rottine  off  from  him  1  or  that  is  fflad  a  &re  or  the  plague 
is  brpffen  6ut  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  equally  endangers 
his  own  house  and  family,  yea  and  his  own  lire  1 

3.  Piety  and  devotedhess  to  God  and  the  Redeemer,  is 
most  conjunct  with  true  charity.  By  this  we  know  that 
we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God,  Ac. 
1  John  V.  3.  For  the  ^e  reason  of  our  loye  to  the  one, 
is  fetched  from  the  other,  as  hath  been  shown.  'And  how 
absurd  were  it  to  pretend  love  to  aChristian  upon  Christ's 
account  and  ibr  his  sake,  while  there  is  no  love  to  Chrisf 
himself!  But  can  it-consist  with  such  love  and  devoted- 
ness  to  God,  to  be  glad  at  his  heia^  afironted  by  the  sin  of 
any  man  t  or  to  Christ,  whose  design  it  was  to  redeem  us 
firom  all  iniquity,  and  to  bless  us,  in  turning  us  away  from 
our  iniquities,  to  rejoice  in  the  iniquity  that  obstructs,  and 
tends  to  frdstrate  his  design  1  Do  we  npt  know  he  was  for 
this  end  manifested,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  df^vil  1 
And  that  the  works  of  wickedness  aie  his  works  1  Do  we 
not  know,  the  great  God  is,  in  and .  by  oUr  Redeemer, 
madntaining  a  war  a^iifst  the.  devil,  and  tne  subjects  of 
his  kingdom  1  in  which  warfare,  what  are  the  weapons, 
on  the  devirs  part,  but  sins  1  Who  but  Sinners  his  soldiers  1 
And  who  is  there  of  us,  but  professes  to  be  on  God's  part 
in  this  war  1  Can  it  stand  with  our  duty  and  fidelity  to 
him,  to  be  glad  that  any  are  foiled,  who  profess  to  fipfht 
under  the  same  banner  1  what  woulc^  be  thought  of  him, 
who  in  battle  rejoiceth  to  see  those  of  his  own  side  /all. 
here  one,  and  there  one  1  He  would  surely  be  counted 
either  treacherous  or  mad. 

3.  Charity  of  the  right  kind,  is  most  cettainly  Connected 
with  purity.  The  end  (or  perfection)  of  the  command- 
ment (or  of  all  our  commanded  obedience)  is  charity,  outof 
a  pure  heart.  1  Tim.  it  5.  Sincere  Christians  are  ^ch  as. 
have  purified  their  souls,  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the 
Spirit,  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren ;  and  must  see, 
that  they  love  one  anothe)r  with  a  pure  heart,  fervently, 
1  Pet.  i.  29.  Pagans  have  taught,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  true  friendly  love,  but  among  good  men.  But  how 
consists  it  with  such  purity,  to  take  pleasure  in  bthet  men's 
impurities,  or  make  their  sin  the  matter  of  jest  and  raillery  1 

4.  A  fhrther  inseparable  concomitant  of  charity,  is  deep 
humility.  We  find  them  joined,  and  are  required  to  put, 
them  on  together,  in  the  already  mentioned  context  Put 
on  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind ;  above  alL  put  on 
charity  I  (Col.  iii.)  and  do  find  it  among  these  celebratiohs 
of  chanty,  that  it  vaunteth  not  itself,  and  is  not  puffed  up. 
T.  4.  Kor  can  we  ever,  with  due  cnarity,  compassionate 
the  wants  and  infirmities  of  others,  if  we  feel  not  our  own. 
Which  if  we  do,  though  we  are  not,  ourselves,  guilty  of 
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heinous  wickednesses,  we  shall  so  entirely  ascribe  it  to  di- 
vine, preserving  mercy,  as  to  be  in  little  rUsposition  to  re- 
joice that  others  are. 

Uu,  We  may  then,  upon  the  whoje,  learn  hence,  how 
we  are  to  demean  ourselves  in  reference  to  the  sins  of 
other  men.  So,  no  doubt,  as  charity  doth  command^  and 
require :  at  least,  so  as  it  doth  allow,  or  not  forbid.  We 
are  manifestly  concerned,  not  to  offer  violence  to  so  sacred 
a  thing;  and  shall  be  secure  from  doing  it  both  these  ways. 
We  may  therefore  under  these  two  heads,  take  direction 
for  our  behaviour  upon  such  occasions:  viz.  the  actual 
sins  of  others,  or  their  more  observable  inclinations  thereto. 

I,  We  should  fhithiyiUy  practise,  as  to  this  case,  such 
thin j^  as  charity,  and  the  very  law  of  love,  doth  expressly 
reouire  and  oblige  us  to.    As  we  are, 

1.  To  take  heed  of  tempting  their  inclinations,  and  of 
inducing  others  to  sin.  whether  by  wqrd  or  exaipple ;  we 
are,  otherwise,  obliged  to  avoid  doing  so,  and  this  greatly 
increases  the  obligation.  1  What  we  are  not  td  rejoice  in 
upon  the  account  of  charity ;  we  are,  upon  the  same  a<v 
count,  much  less  to  procure.  Especially  take  heed  of  con- 
tributing to  other  men's  sins,  by  the  example  of  your  own. 
The  power  whereof;  though  it  be  silent  and  insensible,  is 
most  efficacious  in  all'  men's  expenence.  A  man  would 
perhaps  hear  the  verbal  proposal  of  that  wickedness  with 
norror  and  detestation,  which  he  is  gradually  and  with 
-littl^  reluctance  drawn  into,  by  observing  it  iD  other  men's 
practice.  A  downright  exhonaticm  to  it,  would  startle 
nim.  But  the  conversation  of  such  as  familiarly  practise 
it,  gently  insinuates,  and  by  slower  degrees  alters  the  habit 
of  his  mind ;  secretly  cpnveys  an  infection  like  a  pesti- 
lential disease ;  so  that  the  man  is  mortally  seized  before 
he  feels,  and  when  he  suspects  no  danger. 

Most  pf  all, 'let  them  take  heed  of  mischieving  others  by 
their  sins,  who  are  men  of  more  knowledge  and  pretend 
to  more  strictness  than  others.  Perhaps  some  such  may 
think  of  ta&ing  their  liberty  moie  safel]^ :  they  understand 
how  to  take  up  the  business  mo^e  easily,  and  compound 
the  matter  with  God.    A  horrid  imagination !  and  direct 

_    , ^  affainst  the  holy  Gospel  of  our  Lord  \   If  it 

were  true,  ana  God  should  (uo  what  is  so  little  to  be  hoped) 
mercifully  give  them  the  repentance  whereof  they  most 
wickedly  presume,  who  know$  but  others  may,  by  that 
example,  Be  hardened  in  wickedness,  and  never  repent  1 
Yfa,  if  thy  greater  knowledge  should  prompt  thee  to  do, 
Unnecessarily,  that  which  (really,  and  abstractine  from 
circumstances)  is  not  a  sin ;  bat  which  another  took  to  be 
so,  and  thence  takes  <a  liberty  to  do  other  things  tiiat  are 
certainly  sinful ;  yet  walkest  thou  not  charitably.  Through 
thy  knowledge  shall  a  weak  brother  parish  ana  be  destroy- 
ed, for  whom  Christ  died  1  Rom.  xiv.  1&.  with  1  Cor.  viii. 
10, 11.  Suppose  the  process  be,  as  from  sitting  in  an  idol's 
temple  to  idolatry,  so  from  needless  sittiuj^  in  a  tavern,  to 
drdhkenness  or  other  consequent  ^^baucherie^.  But  if 
the  thing  be,  in  its  first  instance,  unquestionably  sinful,  of 
how  horrid  consequences  are  the  enormities  of  such  as 
have  been  taken  to  be  men  of  sanctity,  beyond  the  cou^- 
mon  ratel  What  a  stumbling  block  to  multitudes !  How 
much  better  might  it  have  been  for  many  that  are  of  the 
Christian  profession  if  such  had  never  been  Christians ! 
And  mdst  probably  tor  themselves  also  t  No  doubt  it  had 
been  more  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  name.  How 
many  may  be  tempted  to  infidelity  and  atheism  by  one 
such  instance !  And  whereas  those  scandalized  persons  do 
often,'  afterwards,  incur  this  fearful  guilt  of  rejoicing  in 
the  iniquity  of  such,  even  that  also  they  have  to  answer 
for.  with  all  the  rest. 

i.  Charity  requires,  not  only  that  we  do  not  procure, 
but  that  we  labour,  as  much  as  is  possible,  to  prevent  the 
sin  of  others.  What,  in  this  kind,  we  are  not  to  r^oice  at, 
we  should  hinder.,  And  indeed  What  we  do  not  hmder,  if 
it  be  in  our  power,  we  cauae. 

3.  We  Should  vnot  be  oVer-forward  to  believe  ill  of 
others.  Charity  Will,  whUe  things  are  doubtful,  at  least, 
suspend.  See  how  immediately  conjunct  these  two  thinas 
are.  It  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  ^9. 5,  o.) 
it  is  not  ii^aginative  or  surmising.  And  in  the  followmg 
verse,  (on  the  better  part,  it  must  be  understoqd,)  it  ba- 
lieveth  ail  things,  hopeth  aJl  things; «.  t.  briefly,  it  is  unapt 
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to  believe  ill  without  ground,  and  hopes  well,  as  long  as 
there  is  any*.  But  it  is  not  so  blindly  partial,  as  to  shut  its 
eyes  against  apparent  truth  (of  which  more  in  its  place.^ 

4.  Much  less  should  we  report  things  at  random,  to  the 
prejudice  of  'others.  That  cnaracter  of  an  inhabitant  in 
the  holy  hill,  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  taketh  not  up  a 
reproach  against  his  neighbour. 

5.  If  the  matter  particularly  concern  ourselves,  and  cir- 
cumstances coniplv,  we  must  have  recourse  first  to  the 
supposed  offender  nimself,  and  (as  our  Saviour  directs)  tell 
him  his  fault  between  him  and  thee  alone,  Matt,  xviii.  16. 

6.  We  ought  to  compassionate  his  case.  Not  rejoicing 
in  iniquity,  may  have  in  it  a  /ictwaif .  More  may  be  meant ; 
we  are  sure  more  is  elsewhere  enjoined,  solemn  mouili- 
ing,  and  the  omission  severely  blamed.  Ye  are  puffed  up, 
(1  Cor.  V.  3.)  (not  perhaps  so  much  with  pride,  as  vani^, 
and  lightness  of  ^irit,  as  a  bladder  swollen  with  air, 
which  is  the  significancy  of  that  word,)  and  have  not 
rather  mourned.  Perhaps  he  is  burdened  with  grief  and 
shame.  A  Christian  hekrt  cannot  be  hard  towards  such 
a  on^  in  that  case.  We  are  to  bear.one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,  Gal.  vi.  3. 

7.  We  should,  as  our  caiiacity  and  circumstances  invite 
or  allow,  (at  least  bv  our  prayers,)  endeavOur  his  recovery. 
And  therein  use  all  the  gentleness  <which  the  case  admits, 
and  which  is  suitable  to  a  due  sense  of  common  human 
fVailty .  Take  the  instruction  in  the  apostle's  own  words, 
(GFal.  vi.  1.)  Brethi^en.  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fauH, 
ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  considering  thyself,  lesi'thou  also  be  tempted. 

^  8.  We  must  take  heed,  upon  ofie  man's  account,  of 
censuring  others ;  for  such  as  we  know  to  be  faulty,  those 
that  for  ought  we  know  (and  therefore  ought  to  hope)  are 
innocent.  A  pnctice  most  absurd  and  unrighteous,  con- 
trary to  common  reason  and  justice,  as  well  as  charity. 
Yet  that  wnereto  some  areapt  to  assume  a  licence,  upon 
so  slender  and  senseless  a  pretenee,  i.  e.  because  some  that 
have  under  a  show  of  piety,  hidden  the  impurities  of  a 
secretly  vicious  life ;  others  that  are  openly  profane,  and 
lead  notoriously  lewd  and  flagitious  lives,  (who,  thohgh 
bad  enough,  are  so  far  the  honester  m^,)  do.  add  to  all 
their  other  wickedness,  that  folly  and  madness,  as  to  pount 
all  men  l^ypocrites  that  are  not  as  bad  as  themselves ;  and 
reckon  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  religion  in  the  world. 
A  like  case  as  if,  because  sometimes  spectres  have  appear- 
ed in  human  shape,  One'lihouM  conclude  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  such  creature  on  earth  as  a  very  man. 

2.  But^ there  are  also  other  things  that  ouj^ht  to  come 
into  practice,  in  the  case  of  other  men's  sinning,  very 
suitable  to  the  case,  and  not  unsuitable  to  charitv.  Which, 
though  they  proceed  more  directly,  rather,  iram  some 
other  principle^  yet  are  not  inconsistent  with  this,  (as  the 
graces  of  God's  Spirit  and  the  duties  of  Christians  never 
mterfere,  so  as  to  obstruct  qt  hinder  one  another,)— things 
which,  though  charity  do  not  expressly  eommand,  yet  are 
otherwise  commanded,  and  which  charity  doth  not  forbid. 
As, 

1.  That  we  labotir  io  avoid  the  contagion  of  their  ex- 
ample :  ihat  we  take  not  encouragement  to  sin  from  their 
sinning.  They  are  hot  our  rule.  We  have  not  so  learn- 
ed Christ. 

3.  Thai  we  take  warning  by  it;  and  endeavour  that 
their  example  may  not  only  not  be  tempting  to  us,  but  that 
it  may  be  monitory.  We  should  reckon  such  things  are 
our  examples,  for  this  purpose,  (1  Cor,  x.)  and  were  not 
only,  heretofore,  recorded  and  written,  but  they  are  also, 
in  our  own  days,  permitted  to  fall  out  for  our  ulmonition. 
We  that  think  we  stand,  shonld  therefpre  take  heed  lest 
we  fall.  And  must  remember  we  are  to  stand  by  faith, 
and  are  not  to  be  high-minded,  but  fear.  *Tis  a  costly  in- 
struction that  is  given  us  in  such  instances.  Consider  the 
dolour  and  pangs  that  they  may  perhaps  endure  who  are 
our  monitors.  If  they  do  not  cry  to  us  to  beware,  their 
case  doth.  .Reckon  as  the  Psalmist,  (Ps.  IxxiiL)  It  is  g6od 
for  vou  to  draw  nea^  to  God;  they  tha^  are  far  teom  him 
shall  perish.  Labour  to  be  sincere,  living  Christians.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  I  have  often  inctitlcated.  A  mere  form 
of  godliness  will  one  time  or  other  betraV  you.  And  that 
it  is  not  being  of  this  or  that  party,  conjomed  with  a  for- 
mal, lifeksB  religion,  that  will  secure  yon  ftom  being 


public  scandals  on  earth,  and  aecnraed  wret^es  ia  bdL 
Let  every  one  prove  his  own  work,  and  make  thorough 
work  of  It ;  so  shall  he  have  rejoicing  in  himself,  and  not 
in  another.  Gal.  vi.  (yea,  though  he  may  have  much  eaose 
of  mourning  for  another,)  for  every  one  must,  at  last,  hear 
his  own  burden  and  give  an  account  of  himsielf  to  God. 

3.  Seriously  bless  God  for  being  kept  from  gvoas  and 
scandalous  enormities.  Such  woras  savour  wdl,  spoken 
with  deep  humility,  and  udfeigned  sense  of  Divine  favour, 
not  with  Pharisaical  ostentation  and  scorn, "  God,  I  thank 
thee  I  am  not  as  other  men."  If  the  poor  man  was  so 
transported,  and  poured  out  his  soul  in  tears  of  gratitude 
to  God,  upon  the  sight  of  a  toad,  that  he  was  not  such  a 
creature ;  how  mud  more  cause  is  there  for  it,  upon  the 
sight  of  a  gross  siimer !  For,  I  shofold  think, "  Who  made 
me  differ  1  Why  was  not  I  the  example  1  and  reduced  to 
such  a  condition,  before  which  I  would  prefer  the  greatest 
sinless  misery  in  all  the  world  1" 

There'is  a  thr^fold  degree  of  mercy  in  our  preson- 
tion  from  more  heinous  and  reproachful  wickedness.  We 
may  owe  it  to  nature,  that  less  inclines  us  to  some  sins,  a* 
gluttony,  drunkenness,  (kc.  to  external  succedaneous  pro- 
vidence, that  keeps  us  out  of  the  wav  of  temptation ;  or  to 
victorious  grace,  able  to  prevail,  both  against  oormpt  in- 
clinations of  nature,  and  whatsoever  temptations  also. 
God  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  all.    He  is  the  Author  of 
nature,  the  Ruler  in  pi^ovidence,  the  Fi^mtain  of  grace. 
Under  the  first  of  these  notions,  he  ought  more  to  be  eyed 
and  praised,  than  the  most  are  aware  of   I  could  tell  yoo, 
if  it  were  seasonable,  of  some  (and  no  despicable)  heatbeo 
philosophy,  whiph  speaks  of  such  an  iv^vSc,  or  goodness  oi 
nituraf  temper,  (though  the  word  hath  also  another  signi- 
fication.) that  is  said  to  carry  in  it  a  sort  of  seminal  pro- 
bity ana,  virtue ;  which,  when  it  shall  be  observed  nor 
some  others  have  the  seeds  of  grosser  vitiosity,  and  of  all 
imaginable  calamities,  more  plentifully  sown  in  their  na- 
tures, there  is  bo  little  reason  to  be  thankful  for.   Though 
air  are  bad  enough  by  nature  to  be  children  of  wrath,  and 
for  ever  mitoraBle  without  special  mercy:  and  though 
agkin,  none  have  so  bad  natures,  as  to  be  thereby  excus- 
able in  wickedness,  (they  should  endedvour,  and  seek  r- 
lief  the  more  earnestly.)  yet  some  are  less  bad.  and  their 
case  more  remediable,  by  ordinary  means;  and  therefore 
the  difference  should  .be  acknowled^'  with  gratitade: 
And  surelv  there  i$  no  small  mercy,  m  being  kept  out  ef 
the  way  of  temptation,  by  the  dispensation  of  a  more  U- 
vourabie  providence,  that  ordere  more  advant&geously,  the 
circumstances  of  their  conditions  in  the  worl<J^  so  as  tbejr 
are  les^  e^x^osed  to  occasions  of  sin  than  others  aie. 
Which  providence  I  called  succedaneous,  for  distinction's 
sake ;  because  even  the  difference  of  natural  tempers  b 
<>wing  to  a  former  providence.    But  now  who  can  tell, 
what  they  should  be.  or  do,  in  such  circumstances  as  might 
have 'befallen  themi  'Tis  a  singular  favour,  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  a  dangerous  trial,  whereof  we  know  not  the  issoe. 
Nor  yet  should  any  satisfy  themselves  without  that  grace 
which  can  stem  the  tidb.    Which  they  that  possess,  hov 
should  they  adore  the  God  of  all  grace ! 
s  4.  Chanty  doth  apt  forbid,  and  the  case  itself  requires, 
that  when  others  do  grossly  and  scandalously  sin,  we 
should,  at  length,  upon  plain  evidence,  admit  a^conTictioa 
of  the  matter  of  fact.   For,  otherwise,  we  cannot  perfona 
the  other  duty  towanls  thein,  unto  which  charity  doth  most 
expressly  obfigie,  nOr  discharge  a  higher  duty,  which  an- 
other love^requires,  that  ought  to  be  superibr  to  all  other. 
No  charity  can  oblige  me  to  be  blind^  partial,  unjust,  im- 
true  to, the  interest  of  God  and  religion.    When  we  are 
told  in  the'text.  It  rejoices  not  in  iniauity,  'tis  added  in  the 
next  breath,  It  rejoices  in  the  truth :  i.  e.  in  eq[iiitv  aad 
righteous  dealing.  We  are  not  to  carry  alike  to  ^ood  men 
and  bad:  and  are  therefore  sometime  to  distingnssh  them. 
if  there  be  a  visible  ^ound  for  it,  or  to  take  notice  when 
they  manifestly  distinguish  themselves.    For  it  is  ni'ces- 

Tto  what  is  next  to  ensue :  viz.  that, 
We  are  to  decline  their  society ;  i  c  when  their  h^ 
nous  guilt  appears,  and  while  their  repentance  appears 
not.  Scripture  is  so  plain  and  copious  to  this  parpose, 
that  it  would  suppose  tnem  very  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  for 
wh6m  it  should  be  needfhl  to  quote  texts.  "We  most 
avoid  them  for  our  oi^  sake,  that  we  be  not  infected,  nor 
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be  partaken  in  their  ain  and  guilt  For  theirs,  ([and  so 
charitj  requires  it|)  that  they  may  be  ashamed,  which  may 
be  the  mesas  of  their  rednctioo  and  salvation :  and  (which 
is  most  considerable)  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, that  it  may  be  nndieated,  and  rescued  from  re- 
proach, as  much  as  in  us  lies.  It  ou^ht  to  be  Very  grievous 
to  us,  when  the  reproach  of  our  reUgion  cannot  be  rolled 
away  without  being  roUed  upon  this  or  that  man  ;  if,  es- 
pecially, otherwise  valuable.  But  what  reputation  oufht 
to  be' of  that  value  with  us,  as  his  that  bought  us  with  nis 
blood  1  Tlie  great  God  is  our  example,  who  refuses  the 
fellowship  of  apostate  persons,  yea  and  churches:  departs, 
Bad  withdraws  his  anronted  gloij.  It  is  pure,  and  de- 
clines all  taint.  When  high  indi^ities  are  offered,  it 
taVes  just  ofience,  and  with  a  majestic  shyness  retires. 
None  have  been  so  openly  owned  by  the  Lord  of  gjpry,  as 
that  he  will  countenance  them  in  wickedness.  Though 
Coniah  (he  tells  uS)  expressing  a  contempt  by  curtailing 
his  name)  were  the  signet  on  his  right  hand,  yet  would  he 
pluck  him  thence.  Yea,  and  our  Saviour  directs.  If  our 
right-hand  itself  prove  offensive)  we  must  cast  it  rrom  us, 
Afott.  V.  90.  And  to  the  same  purpose,  (chap,  xviii.)  in  the 
next  words  after  he  had  said.  Wo  to  the  x^orjd  because  of 
offences:  it  must,  be  that  bffences  will  come,  but  wo  to 
him  bjr  whom  the  offence  cometh.  Wherefore  if  thy  hand 
offend,  Ac.  ver.  %  8.  It  must  be  done  as  to  a  hand,  a  limb 
of  eur  body,  with  great  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  sense  of 
smart  and  pain ;  but  it  must  be  done.»  DiketunUm  amdio, 
mm  commuwieaU^nmn ;  /  kear  of  2»pe,  na$  cammfiniimf  saith 
an  ancient  upon  this  occasion.  -  .      ^ 

6.  We  most  take  heed  of  despondency,  by  reason  of  the 
sins  of  others,  or  of  being  discouraged' in  the  way  of  godli- 
ness s  Uiuch  more  of  bemg  diVert^l  from  it.  Indeed  the 
greatest  temptation  which  this  case  gives  hereunto:!  is  (to 
this  purpose)  veiy  inconsiderable  and  contemptible,  i.  c. 
that  by  reason  of  the  d  lascivious  ways  of  some,  (as  that 
word  signifies,  and  is  fittest  to  be  read ;  referred  to  the  im- 
purities of  the  Ghiostics.  as  they  came  to  be  called,)  t))e 
way  of  truth  (t.  e.  Christianity  itself)  is  evil  spoken  of. 
But  this  ought  to  be  heard  (in  respect  of  the  scoffers  them- 
aelvea  with  great  ^ity,  but)  in  'respect  of  their'  design  to 
put  serious  Christians  out  of  their  way,  with  disdain,;  and 
with  as  little  regard,  or  commotion  of  inind,  as  would  be 
occasioned  (so  tme  well  expresses  it)  to  a  traveller,  intent 
upon  his  journey,  by  themowes  and  grimaces  of  monkey? 
or  baboons.  Shall  I  be  disquieted,  grow*  weary,  and  for- 
sake mj  way,  because  an  unwary  iperson  stumbles,  and 
falls  in  it,  and  one  ten  times  worse,  and  more  a  fool  than 
lie,  lauglu  at  him  for  it  1  We  must  in  such  cases  mount 
indeed  for  both,  but  not  faint.  And  if  we  mourn^  upon  a 
true  fltccount,  we  shall  easily  ^>prehen4  it^in  its  cause, 
very  separable  ft-om  lainting  and  despondency.  It  is  a 
discouraging  thing  for  any  party  to  be  stigmatized,  and 
have  an  ill  mark  put  upon  them,  froui  the  defection  of  this 
or  that  penon  among  them,  that  was,  perhaps.  What  he 
seemed  not,  or  was  little  Uiought  to  be.  But  ifwe  be  more 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  name,  thah  of 
any^  one  party  in  the  world,  our  mourning  will  nbt  be, 
principally,  upon  so  private  an  account.  All  wise  and 
good  men,  that  understand  the  matter,  will  heartily  concur, 
with  us.  and  count  themselyes  obliged  to  do  so.  None  that 
are  such^  or  any  man  that  hath  the  least  pretence  to  rea- 
son, justice,  or  common  sense,  will  ever  allow  themselves 
to  turn  the  faults  of  this  or  that  particidar  person  (that  are 
discountenanced  as  soon  as  they  are  known)  to  the  re- 
proach of  a  party,  j^or  others,  that  are  aptest  to  do  so, 
men  of  debauched  minds  and  manners;  with  whom,  not 
being  of  this  or  that  party,  but  religion  itself  is  a  reproach. 
I  would  advise  all  serious  and  sober-minaed  Chnstiane, 
(of  whatsoever  way  or  persuasion,}  if  they  be  twitted  with 
the  wkkedness  of  any  that  seemed  to  be  such  and  were 
not,  to  tell  the  revilers,  *^  They  are  more  akin  to  you  thai^ 
to  OS,  and  were  more  of  your  party  (howsoever  they  dis- 
guised tiiemselves)  than  of  any  other  we  know  of.'* 

And  if  yet,  after  all  this,  any  will  give  themselves  the 
liberty  to  rejoice  at  the  sins  of  other  men,  and  make  them 
Che  matcer  of  their  sport  and  divertisement,  or  take  any  the 
least  pleasure  in  observing  them,  I  have  but  these  two 
things,  in  die  general,  to  say  to  them;— You  have  no 


reascm  to  rejoiee.-"Yon  have  great  reason  for  the  coo* 
trary. 

Vou  have  first,*no  reason  lo  rejoice :  for  produce  your 
cause,  let  us  hear  your  strong  reasons. 

1.  Is  it  that  such  are  like  you,  and  as  bad  men  as  your* 
selves  t    But.  > 

1.  What  ii  th^  be  not  like  you  1  Every  one,  p^haps, 
is  not,  pjt  whose  sins  (real  or  supposed)  you  at  a  venture 
take  liberty  to  rejoice ;  what  if  your  guiU  be  real,  theirs 
but  imaginedl  Sometimes  through  your  too  much  haste, 
it  may  prove  so ;  and  then  your  jest  is  spoiled,  and  you 
are  found  to  laugh  only  at  your  own  shadow.  At  least 
you  cannot,  many  times,  so  certainly  know  another's  guilt 
as  you  may  your  own ;  and  so  run  the  hazard  (which  a 
wise  man  would  not)  of  making  yourselves  the  ridicule. 
And  supposing  your  guess,  in  any  part,  hit  right ;  what  if 
those  others  sm  by  surprise,  you  hy  desigia.  t  ihey  in  an 
act,  you  in  a  course  1  they  in  one  kind  of  lewdness,  you  in 
evety  kind?  they  sin  and  are  penitent,  you  sin  and  are 
obdurate  7  they  returp,  you  persevere '^  they  are  ashamed, 
you 'glory  1  These  are  sreat  differences  (if  they  are  really 
to  be  found)  in  any  suc^  case.    But, 

8.  If  they  be  not  found,  and  those  others  be  like  you 
throughout,  every  whit  as  bad  as  yourselves,  this  is  sure 
na great  matter  of  glorying,  that  I  am  not  the.  very  worst 
thing  in  all  the  wond  I  Uie  vilest  creature  that  ever  God 
made ! '  Should  it  6e  a  solace  to  me  also  that  there  are 
devils,  who  mayperhaps  be  soinewhat  worse  than  they  or 
1 1  Nor  though' tney  fall  in  never  so  entirely  with  you  in 
all  points  of  wickedness,  .will  that  much  mend  your  mat- 
ter 1  Can  their  wit  add  to  yours,  prore  there  wdli  be  no 
judgment-day  1  or  that  there  is  no  God  1  or,  if  that  per- 
formance fail,  can  theirpower  and  yours  defend  you 
ajg|ainst  the  Almighty  %  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the 
wicked  will  nqt  go  impunished.    Or  again, 

2.  Suppose  ypu  are  not  of  the  debauched  crew  *,  js  this 
your  reason  why  yon  at  least  think  yon  may  indulge  your- 
self some  inward  pleasure,  that  wiekedness  (you  observe) 
breaks  out  among,  them  who  are  of  a  distinct  party  from 
you,  which  you  oount  may  signify  somewhat  to  the  better 
reputation  of  your  ownl 

But  are  yon  th^  of  a  party  of  which  you  are  sure  there 
are  no  ill  men  1  Thetre  are  too  many  faults  among  aH 
parties ;  but  God  knows  it  is  fitter  for  us  all  to  mend, 
^han  to  recriminate.  Vea,  but  the  party  we  are  of,  pro- 
fesses not  so  much  strictness.  Nol  What  party  should  yom 
be  of  j  thi^  professes  less  strictness  1  What  more  lax  rule  of 
morals  have  you  than  other  Christians  1  Do  you  not  prq- 
fe^  subjection  to  the  known  rules^of  the  Bible,  concerning 
Christian  and  civil  cpnversation  1  Vou  do  not  sure  profess 
rebellion  and  hostility  against  the  Lord  that  bought  you! 
Doth  not  your  baptismal  covenant  (which  you  are -suppos- 
ed to  avow)  bind  you  to  as  much  strictness  as  any  other 
Christian  1  ahd  can  there  be  apy  other  more  sacred  bond  1 

But  if  in  other  things,  than  matters  of  civil  conversation, 
such  delinquent  persons  were  of  a  stricter  profession,  (isup- 
pose  it  be  m  mahers  of  religion  and  worship,)  doth  that 
delinqueacy  prove,  that  in  those  other  thinsis,  vou  are  in 
the  right  and  they  are  in.the  wrong  1  Doth  ine  wicked- 
ness of  any  person,  against  the  rules  of  the  common,  as 
well  as  his  own  stricter  profession,  prove  the  profession  he 
is  of  to  be  false  1  Then,  wherein  the  profession  of  pro- 
testants  is  stricter  than  of  other  Christians,  the  notorious 
sios  of  wicked  protestant&  will  conclude  against  the  whole 
profession.  And  the  wickedness  of  a  Christian,  because 
Christiani^  is  a  stricter  profession  than  paganism,  will 
prove  the  Christian  religion  to  be  false.  Who  doubts  but 
there  may  be  found,  of  the  Roman  communion,  better  men 
than  some  protestants,  and  of  pagans,  better  men  than  some 
Christians  1  But  then,  they  are  better,  only  in  respect  of 
some  thin|;8,  wherein  all  t^iiristians,  or  all  men,  do  agree  in 
their  sentiments,  not  in  respect  of  the  thinn  wherem  they 
differ.  And  the  others  are  worse,  in  things  that  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  miitter  of  difference.  Enough  is  to  be  fimmd 
to  this  purpose,  in  some  of  the  ancients,  writing  on  the  be- 
half or  Christians,  which  we  need  not,  in  so  j^ain  a  case. 
Nor  can  it  be  thought,  that  men  of  any  understanding  and 
sobriety,  will  make  this  any  argument,  one  way  or  other: 
or  think  them  at  all  justifiable,  that  glory  in  other  men** 
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wickednesSi  upon  this  o»  any  other  aecoimL  For  sach 
therefore,  as  ore  of  so  ill  a  mind,  and  think  being  of  a 
different  party  gives  them  licence,  they  ouffht  to  know, 
they  make  themselTes  of  (he  same  party:  ana  that  upon  a 
worse  account,  than  aDv  difference  in  the  rituals  or  reli- 
gion can  amount  to.  Upon  the  whole,  your  reason  then 
(;aUeffe  what  you  will)  is  no  reason,  and  argues  nothing 
but  shortness  of  discourse  and  want  of  reason ;  or  that  vou 
would  fain  say  something  to  excuse  fm  ill  practice,  when 
you  have  nothing  to  say.    But  I  must  add, 

3.  That  you  heive  much  reason  to  the  contrary,  both 
upon  the  common  account,  and  your  owh. 

1.  Upon  the  common  account.  That  the  Christian 
world  should,  while  it  is  so  barren  of  serious  Christians, 
be  so  fertile,  and  productive  of  such  monsters!  made  up 
of  the  sacred  Christian  profession,  conjoined  with  (even 
worse  than)  paganish  lives  1  And  the  more  of  sanctity  any 
pretend  to,  the  inore  deplorable  is  the  case,  When  the 
wickedness  breaks  forth,  that  was  concealed  before,  und^r 
the  vizor  of  that  pretence.  Is  this  no  matter  of  lamentaticm 
to  youl  or  will  you  here,  again,  say,  vour  unrelatc^ess 
to  their  party,  makes  you  unconcemea  1  If  it  do  not  jus- 
tify your  rejoicing,  it  will  sure  (you  think)  excuse  ydnr 
not  mourning,  will  it  so  indeed  t  Who  made  you  of  a 
distinct  party  »  Are  ypu  not  a  Christian  1  or  are  you  not  a 
protestant  I  And  what  do  you  account  that,  but  reforihed, 
primitive  Christianitjr  1  And  so;^  the  more  it  is  reformed, 
the  more  perfectly  it  is  iiaeif.  Who  put  it  into  your  power 
to  make  distinguishing  additions  to  the  Christian  reunion, 
b^  which  to  sever  yourselves  fit}mthe  body  of  other  Cnris- 
tians  in  the  world,  sO  as  not  to  be  conceited  in  the  affairs 
of  the  body  1  If  this  or  that  member  say, "  I  am  not  of  the 
body,  is  it  therefore  not  of  tl^e  bodyl"  Js  it  not  the  Chris- 
tian name  that  is  dishonoured  by  ^e  scajlidalous  lives  of 
them  that  bear  that  name  1  Whose  laws  are  they  that  are 
broken,  the  ktws  of  this  or  that,  party  1  or  are  they  not  the 
laws  of  iChrist  1  Will  you  say  you  are  unrelated  to  him 
too  1  or  have  no  concern  with  niihl  Can  ahy  party  be 
uniled  within  itself  by  so  sacred  ties,  as  all  trtie  Christians 
are  with  the  whole  body  of  Christ  t  I  know  no  way  you 
have  to  be  unconcerned  in  such'^cases,  as  the  matter  of 
Tour  humiliation,  (when  tbey  occur  within  your  notico) 
but  by  renouncing  your  Christianity.  Nor,  indeed,  would 
that  serve  the  turn.  For  what  wUl  J^ou  do  with  your  hu- 
manity 1  Are  you  not  still  a  man,  if  yoii  would  be  no  lon- 
ger a  Christian  1  And  even  that,  methinks,  ishbuld  ob^ge 
OS  to  bewail  the  depravedness  and  dishonour  Of  the  nature 
and  order  of  human  creatures!  that  they  who  were  made 
fbr  the  society  of  ansels,  yea,  and  of  the  bljsssed  CM  him- 
self, should  be  found  dielighting  and  wallowing  in  worse 
impurities  than  those  of  the  dog  or  swine. 

The  more  stricmess  in  niorals  they  have.(fal8ely)  pre- 
tended to,  the  greater  is  your  obligation  to  lament  their 
violating  those  sacred  rufes,  which  you  also  profess  to  be 
snbjeet  to,)  and  not  the  less.  Do  I  need  to  tell  you,  that 
even  among  piagans,  where  a  profession  of  greater  strict- 
ness had  once  been  entered  into,  an  apostaey  to  gross  im- 
monlitiea  hatli  been  the  nuoterof  very  solemn  laaieDta- 
tion.  As  in  the  school  (or  church  Should  I  call  it  1)'of  Py- 
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thagoras,  where,  when  any  that  had  obliged  themselTes  to 
the  observation  of  his  virtuous  precepts,  did  aAerwaids 
lapse  into  a  vicious  •  course,  a  funeral  and  solemn  monnL- 
inr  was  held  for  them,  as  if  they  were  dead. 

2.  On  your  own.  For  when  our  Saviour  saith.  Wo  to 
that  man  by  whom  offence  cometh,  doth  he  not  also  say. 
Wo  to  the  world  because  t>f  offences  1  And  who  would 
not  fear  and  lament  his  share  in  that  wo  1  Are  you  proof 
against  all  hurt  by  another's  sini  What  if  it  encourage 
youtosintool  What  if  it  harden  you  in  it  1  How  many 
do  some  men's  sins  dispose  to  atheism  I  and  to  think  there 
is  nothing  in  relig[ion  1  And  if  you  felt  in  yourselves  an 
inclination  to  rejoice  in  them,  that  itself  ari^des  the  infec- 
tion hath  caught  upon  you ;  seized  your  spirits,  and  cor- 
rupted your  vitals :  so  that  you  have  cause  to  lament  even 
your  having  rejoiced;  to  be  atfiieted,  and  monxn,  and 
weep;  to  turn  your  laughter  to  mourning,  and  your  joy  to 
heaviness,  James  iv.  One  would  think  them  indeed  but 
half  men,  and  scarce  any  Christians,  that  can  allow  theoH 
selves  so  inhuman  and  unhallowed  a  pleasure,  as  re^ 
cing  in  another's  sin !  'Tis  very  unworthy  of  a  man  to 
take  pleasure  in  seeing  his  fellow-man  turning  bensL 
There  is  little  in  it  of  the  ingenuity  that  belonss  to  human 
nature,  to  Jdelight  in  die  himns  of  others ;  much  less  of  the 
prudence,  to  make  sport  of  .a  common  mischief.  And 
would  a.Chrisiian  rejoice  .in  the  disadvantages  of  his  own 
cause  1  and  i^  the  dishonour  and  reproacn  of  the  veiy 
name  which  he  himself  bears  7 

To  conclude.  One  would  thii^k  no  moreshoidd  be  need- 
ful to  repress  in  an^  this  ill  inchnation,  than  to  consider,— 
what  sin  is,  wherein  they  rejoice, — and  what  clulnty  b, 
which  is  violated  by  tHeir  domg  so.  What>  to  regoice  in 
sin ! '  that  despites  tne  Creator,  and  hath  wrought  such  tra- 
gedies in  the  creation  1  that  turned  angels  out  of  heaven ! 
man  o^t  of  paradise  f  that  hath  made  the  blessed  God 
so  much  a  stranger  to  our  world,  broken  off  the  inter- 
course, in  so  gr^  pah,  between  heaven  and  eaith;  ob> 
structeid  the  pleasant  e<nnmeree.  which  had^  ocherwisa 
projt)ably  been  between  angels  ana  men !  so  vilely  debases 
the  nature  of  man,  and  provoked  ihe  displeaamre  of  hii 
Maker  against  him !  that  ohce  overwhelmed  the  world  im 
a  deluge  of  water,  and  will  again  ruin  it  by  as  destructive 
fird  To  rejoi;ce  in  so  hateful  a  thing,  is  to  do  that  mad 
part,  to  cast  about  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  and  say, 
"  Am  not  I  in  sport  1"  And  to  do  that  which  so  highly  of- 
fends against  charily !  so  divine  a  thing  I  the  o&pring  of 
Qod !  the  birth  of  heaven,  as  it  is  here  below,  cuncng  us 
mortals ;  the'  beatity  and  glory  of  it,  as  it  is  there  above,  in 
its  natural  seat;  the  eternal  bond  of  living  imioii,  amoeff 
the  blessed  spirits  that  inhabit  there,  and  which  woali 
make  our  world,  did  it  universally  obtain  in  it,  another 
heaven.  Consider  from  whom,  and  from  what  r^ion,  that 
must  proceed,  which  is  so  contrary  to  God  and  heaven. 
If  any  will  yet;  m  despite  of  Divine  love  itself,  htosh  oa, 
all  so  foul  and  fri|fhtAil  a  thing  as  sin  is,'  'tis  too  likely  to 
pfove  the  Sardonian  laughter*,  i.  c.  (as  some  enlain  that 
proverb)  of  thein  that  die  laughing ;  oondnde  tbeir  lives 
and  their  laughter  both  together ;  and  only  cease  to  la«^ 
and  to  live  in  the  same  last  breath. 


THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  THAT 

ARGUMENT    IN    PRAYER, 

FKOM  THE  NAME  OF  GOD; 
as  BEHALf  OF  A  PEbPLB  THAT  PROFESS  IT. 


PREFACE.  ' 

No  sort  of  men  have  ever  pretondjed  to  religion,  who  haTe  not  allowed  unto  p^jrer  a  Teiy  eminent  place  in  it.  And 
so  maeh  a  deeper  and  more  potent  principle  is  religion  in  the  natore.of  maii  than  reason,  (tboii|:h  both  are  miserably 
penreried  and  enfeebled.)  that  the  rormer  doth  sec^tly  prompt  men  (especial!  j  in  great  distresses)  to  pray,  and  expect 
relief  by  prayer,  when  the  way  wherein  it  is  efficacions  cannot  so  well;be  explicated  or  apprehendea  by  the  other. 

And  as  prayer  hath  ever  been  reckoned  a  very  principal  part  of  religion ;  so  hath  intercession  for  others  been  wont 
to  be  acconnted  a  verjr  fit  and  proper  part  of  prayer,  i 

In  the  general,  prayer  is  most  eridently  a  daty  of  natural  religion,  a  dictate  of  nature,  whichevery  man's  own  mind 
suggests  to  him,  or  may  be  appealed  to  about  it :  (should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God  i)  Whence  that  personated, 
eloquent  patron  of  the  Christian  caude,  urging  fbr  the  connctum  4>f  his  heathen  adrersary,  the  common  practice  of 
people  in  their  extremities,  to  UA  up  (even  untaught)  their  hands  and  eyes  to  heaTen,  fitly  says  of  it,*  Vuifi  isU  ntOur 
ralu  est  sermo,  Thai  they  da  herein^  as  it  tofre,  btU  speak  the  language  0fNatur0, 

Now  hereupon,  the  impression  of  thai  primitive  law  of  natuT;e,  (not  quite  worn  out  from  the  mind  of  man,  evto^ 
this  his  very  degenerate  state,)  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  doth  as  a  natlural  instinct,  secretlv  prompt  us  to 
pray  for  others,  whom  we  cannot  otherwise  help,  (especially  such  t^  whom  we  have  more^pteuliar  obhgatioiis,  who 
are  in  a  more  especial  sense  our  neighbours,)  as  (at  least  in  our  last  necessities)  we  do  for  ourselves. 

In  which  recourm  toGkxi,  whether  for  ourselves  6r  others,  we  are  led  by  a  sense  of  our  own  impoiency  and  dq>end« 
ent  state  from  a  deeplv  inward  apprehension  of  a  Deity,  that  i^,  (as  Epicurus  himself  seems-c^nstrained  to  acknow- 
ledge concerning  the  idea  of  Goa,)  even  proleptical,  or  such  as  prevents  reason.  So  that  we  do  not,  being  uiged  by 
the  pinchinff  nee^ssi^  of  the  case,  stay  to  deliberate  and  debate  the  matter  with  ourselves  how  this  course  should 
bring  reli^L  but  do  even  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  may;  by  .an  apprehension  that  is  earliar  in  us,  than  any  former 
reasoning  about  it,  and  being' prior  to  it,  is  also  not  snpprened  by  it,  but  prevails  against  it,  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
reason  oQected,  which  we  cannot  so  clearly  answer. ,  •  <      ' 

Yet  when  we  do  bring  the  matter  to  a  rational  discussion,  we  find  thaf  in  our  concepiion  of  God  we  have  the  appre- 
hension of  so  perfect  and  excellefit  a  nature,  that  we  cannot  suppose  he  should  be  moved  by  any  thing' foreign  to  nim- 
sdlf,  or  that  we  can  inforpi  him  of  any  thing  he  knew  not  before,  or  ineUne  him  to  anything  to  which  hift  own  nature 
inclines  him  Aot.  And  therefore  that  though  the  wise  and  aipt  course  of  Ids  government  over  intelligent  creatures 
requires  that  they  should  be  apprehensivaoi^eir  own,  concernments,  (whethc^r  personal  or  that  belong  to  them,  as 
thev  are  in  communities)  and  pay.  a  ]H>lemn  homage  to  his  sovereign  power  and  goodness,  1^  supplicating  him  abotit 
them,  yet  that  if  he  hear  their  pravers,  it  must  not  be  for  their  sakes,  but  his  own.  Therefore  also  it  cannot,  upon 
strictest  reasoning,  but  seem  most  dutifal  to  him  and  hopeful  fo<  ourselves,  that  our  prayers  should  be  conceived  alter 
such  a  tenor,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  ,unto  that  appvenension.       ^ 

The  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Divine  Spirit  do  both  aim  at  the  reeovery  of  i^xietate/maA,  and  the  repairing  the  de- 
cays of  his  degenerate  nature,  and  do  therefore  (besides  what  was  necessary  to  be  added)  re^ew  the  dictates  of  the  law 
of  nature,  the  one  more  expresslv  representing  theuL  the  other  impressing  them  aflresn,  And  re^implantin«f  them,  in 
the  hearts  of  all  that  are  bom  or  Goo.  Therefore,  that  external  revelation  of  the  mind  and  .will  of  God  doth  direct, 
and  his  blessed  Spirit  (which  is jpleased  to  be  in  all  Jiis  children  thi  $pirit  of  grace  and  supplieittion)  doth  inwardly 
prompt  them,  not  only  to  prav,  (in  reference  to  their  single  and  common  coiicemments,)  but  to  form  their  prayers 
after  this  tenor :  which  is  to  be  seen  in  their  so  frequent  use  of  this  argument 'in  prayar,  rrom  the  name  of  God. 

Whereupon,  m  a  tinie  when  we  are  so  much  concerned  to  be  very  instant  in  pray^,  not  only  each  of  us  tor  himself, 
but  for  the  body  of  a  people,  upon  whom  that  holy  name  is  called:  I  reckoned  it  seasonable  toahow  bric^^  the  import 
and  right  use  of  thuJ  argument ;  and  to  that  purpose  have  taken  for  the  ground,  the  following  text  of  Scripture. 

•0:laT.a|NidBlin.P. 


PRATER  FROM  THE  NAME  OF  GOD. 


JPR.  XIV.  91. 
DO  MOV  MmaasL  ui  fob  tht  mamb**  aakb. 


Whu  we  have^a  petition,  and— the  aigoment  cnfor- 
•ingit. 

I.  A  venr  serioiu  petition,  or  a  deprecation  of  the  most 
fearfol  evil  imaginable.  Do  not  aI>hor  ns.  The  word* 
doth  not  merely  signify  abhorrence,,  but  disdain :  a  diB- 
pleasare  prevailing  to  that  degree,  and  so  fixed,  as  to  infer 
rejection,  even  irom  a  just  sense  of  honour.  60  some  of 
the  bversions  read,  reject  us  not,  or  cast  ns  not  forth,  as 
we  would  do  what  rpr  whom)  we  despise  and  scorn  to 
own;  as  if  it  were  reared  the  holy  God  might  count  it 
ignominious,  and  a  reproach  to  him,  to  be  Airther  related 
to  such  a  people,  and  might  even  be  ashamed  to  be  called 
their  Ck)d.  And  consequently  that  the  following  argument 
is  used  pot  without  some  suspense  of  mind  and  doubt  lest^ 
it  should  be  turned  against  them,  whereof  more  hereafter. 
Here  it  is  iqiplied, 

1.  To  be  no  impoasible  thing  that  God  should  reje^  with^ 
abhorrence  a  penile  once  his  own,  or  that  have  been  in 
peculiar,  Tisible  relatiou  to  him.  Prayer,  is  conrersant 
about  matters  of  divine  liberty,  i.  e.  .that  are  not  kiwwn  to 
us  to;  be  already  determined  Hus  way  or  that ;  but  that  inay 
be,  or  may  not  be, as  he  pleases  and  sedS  fit;  consistently 
with  the  settled  course  ana  order  of  things,  not  about  things 
that  he  had  before  made  ordiharily  necess^.  nor  about 
things  that  aro  simply  or  in  ordinary  course  impossible. 
In  the  former  case  prayer  would  be  needless,  In  the  latter 
to  no  purpose.  We  do  not  pray  that  the  sun  may  r^se  to- 
morrow at  the  usual  hour,  or  that  the  sea  may  ebb  and 
flow,  nor  that  they  may  he  prevented  doing  so.  But  we 
must  distinguish  sudi  necessity  and  impossibHitf  from  a 
mere  certainty  that  things  shall  either  be,  or  not  oe.  We 
are  to  pray  in  the  piemt  case,  with  a  deep  apprehension 
that  this  is  p^eetly  a  matter  tif  liberty  with  the  great  God, 
and  that  as  he  took  such  a  people  to  be  his,*  of  mere  good* 

Eleasure,  so  it  depends  whofly  up<m  his  mere  pleasure,  that 
e  continues  the  relation,  wbenhe  might  abandon  and  cast 
them  off.    It  is  fiurther  iipplfed. 

9.  That  the  more  serioiu  and  apprehensive  among  such 
a  people,  do  tmderstand  it  (at  ^metimes  more  especially] 
a  thing  very  lughly  deterved,  that  Gk)d  should  aohor  ana 
reject  them.  The  deprecation  is  a  tacit  acknowledginent, 
that  the*  deprecated  severity  was  reasonably  to  be  feared, 
not  only  frcnn  soverei^  power,  but  offendeojustiee.  This 
is  indeed  expressed  m  the  next  foregoing  words.  We 
acknowledge,  O  Lord,  our  wickedness,  and  «the  iniquity- 
of  our  fathers;  for  we  have  sinned  agaiiist  thee,  do  not 
abhor  us,  Ac.'  80  that  this  ought  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
supplicants  in  the  present  lease,  that  ther  are  herein  per- 
fectly at  mercy,  (hat  if  they  be  heard,  nis  undeserved 
compassion,  if  they  be  rejected,  'tis  from  most  deserved 
displeasure.  And  if  it  were  not  expressed,  yet  the  sup- 
plication must  be  understood  to  imply  it:  For  when  the 
great  God  hath  vouchsafed  to  limit  nis  sovereign  power 
and  antecedent  liberty  by  his  promise  and-eovenant,  stioh 
a»08|wHt«iMiHniidU  bydf.ULaadClidd.Pv. 


a  prayer  were  itself  reflecting,  and  an  aficnt,  if  it  slioaU 
proceed  upon  a  supposition,  or  but  intimate,  that  he  shoold 
ever  be  inclined  to  do  such  a  thine,  without  an  excepted  . 
cause.  Such  as  that  his  rejecting  tnem  Upon  it  might  cob* 
sist  with  his  being  Taithftu  to  his  word :  when  he  nim 
iumself  so  much  upon  his  fiuthfulness,  and  seems  era  to 
lay  his  very  Godhead  upon  It:  as  those  strangely  efflphft* 
tical  words  import,  (Dent,  vli.  9.^  Know  therefore  tltat 
the  Lord  thy  God,  he  is  God,  the  laithfalGod,  which  keep- 
"€(h  covenant  and  mercy  with  them  that  love  him,  and  keep 
hisNCommandments  to  a  thousand  generatioDS:  unpljioc 
that  he  would  even  yield  himself  not  to  be  God,  if  he  did 
not  in  all  points  vindicate  and  demonstrate  his  bitkfoV 
ness.  Nor  m4eed  do  we  properhy  crave  for  any  thiof  ,  tat 
we  therein  disclaim  a  legal  right  to  it,  and  acknovledge 
it  to  be  rightfully  in  his  power,  to  whom  we  ^pply  wr* 
aelves,  to  grant  or  deny;  we  make  demands  ftom  jostiee, 
and^are  •supplicants  for  mercy.  And  with  this  sense  tbe 
spirits  of  holy  men  have  abounded,  when  they  have  tikn 
upon  them  to  intercede  in  the  like  case,  as  we  see  Du.  ix. 
7.  O  Lord,  righteousness  belongeth  unto  thee,  but  uio  m 
conflision  of  faces,  as  at  this  day,  Ac  And  to  the  sane 
purpose,  Ezra  ix.  Neh.  ix.  at  large,  and  in  maaj  other 
places:  q.  d.  "  Our  only  resort)  O  Lord,  is  to  thy  meiqr: 
thou  mightest  most  justly  abhor  and  abandon  as,  tnd  stT 
to  us,  Loammi,  ye  are  ncme  of  my  people ;  but  in  the  rao^ 
timde  of  thy  tender  compassions  and  merciesi  do  it  not 
It  is  again  inrther  to  be  collected, 

3.  That  this  is  a  thing  which^  holy  and  good  men  do 
most  vehemently  dread  and  deprecate,  vix.  that  God  should 
thus  abhor  and  refect  a  people  so  related  to  him.  'TIS  ihtf 
which^havery.genius  and  spirit  of  holiness  in  the  sinceKf 
regret  heyond  aJl  things  for  themselves.  They  have  takes 
the  Lord  to  be  their  God,  for  ever  and  ever ;  their  hearo 
have  been  attempered  to  the  tenor  and  constitation  of  0 
everlasting  covenant,  #hich.they  entered  with  nodeag 
or  thought  of  ever  parting :  but  that  it  should  be  the  groimd 
of  an  eternal  relation.  And  the  la^nr  of  love  written  m 
their  hearts,  prompts  theta  to  desire  the  same  thing  for 
others  too ;  especially  such  tb  whom  they  have  more  esM- 
cial,  endearing  obligations;  and  (if  it  were  possible)  that 
the  whole  body  of  a  people  to  whdta  they  are  themselni 
united,  might  all  be  united  to  God  upon  the  same  terns, 
even  by  the  same  vital  and  everlasting  union ;  and  ther^ 
fore  also,  that  same  divine  aAd  soul-enlarging  lore,  betog 
aliving  principle  in  them,  makes  them  have  a  moA  aditf- 
ing  sense  of  any  discerned  tendencies  to  a  mptore  asd 
separation  that  might  prevent,  and  cut  off  the  hope  of  hj 
drawing  still  more  and  more  of  into  them  that  inw 
living  union,  and  intercourse  with  himself.  These  thisg 
it  may  Sufilce  briefly  to  have  noted  fixnA  a«  piftltM  in  the 

text   That  which  I  principally  designed,  is  what  we  haw 
next  coming  under  our  view,  viar. 
n.   The  afgument  brought  to  enforce  it;  "for  "f 
eDwt.viLT.  dii|Ki.ia 


PBATBR  FROM  THB  NAME  OP  GOD. 


OiiD^'s  aDn/*  About  whkh,  vhat  I  skall  6b8e)nre,  ahall 
be  with  special  reference  to  the  case  which  th^  prdphet  re- 
fers onto,  in  his  present  nee  of  it;  vvg,  that  in  j^jinc 
for  a  people  professing  the  name  of  God,  that  he  Wonla 
not  rqect  and  cast  them  off,  the  fit  and  proper  argnnient 
to  be  insisted  on  is  that  from  his  own  name,  (see  yer.  1, 
9.),  And  here  itwill  be  requisite,— 1.  Tohay^SomerekT 
bnef  consideration  of  this  argoment  in  the  general ;  thongn 
'-S.  We  principally  intend  to  treat  .of  it  as  it  respects  this 
present  case. 

1.  In  the  general,  we  are  to  consider  both  what  the 
name  of  God  in  itself  imports,  and  what  is*  signified  by 
nsing  it  as  an  argument  in  prayer.    And, 

(1^  As  to  what  IS  imported  mr  the  name  of  God,  in  itself 
considered*  We  shall  not  trouble  this  discourse  with  the 
fancies  of  the  Rabbins;  of  whom  yti  oned  rery  noted, 
soberhr  and  plainly  tells  us  the  name  of  God  is  wont  to 
signi^  his  essence  and  truth,  though  the  instanre  he  gives, 
shows  he  means  it  of  the  Nomen  Tetragrammaton,  (the 
name  Jehovah,)  which  indeed  more  emmently  dou  so. 
To  oar  purpose  it  is  obvious,  andsufteient  to  note,  that  by 
his  name,  more  {generally,  is  signified  both  the  peculiar 
excellencies  of  his  nature  and  being,  which  are  himself  as 
the  use  of  a  man's  name  is  to  notiQr  the  man.  8o  when 
he  is  pleased  himself  to  proclaim  his  own  name,  thus  it 
runs ;  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
loDg-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keep- 
ing mercy  for  thousands,  foigiying  iniquity,  and  transgres- 
sion, and  sin,  dkc.  Ezod.  xxxiv.  6,  7.  And  again,  that 
by  his  name  is  meant  his  fflory,  and  most 'especially  the 
honour  and  rotation  of  his  goremment.  For  so,  too,  a 
man's  name  signifies  his  fame  and  repute  in  the  world 
(as  ther  whom  our  translation  calls  men  of  renown.  Gen. 
vi  4.  the  Hebrew  text  wys  only,  but  plainly,  meaning  the 
same  thing,  they  were  men  or  name.)  And  if  he  he  a 
public  person,  a  prince,  and  ruler  over  others,  it  must  more 
necoliarly  signi^  his  reputation  and  fame  as  such.  Thus 
Moses  designing  to  celebrate  the  unexceptionable  eouity 
and  awfol  maje^  of  the  Divine  government,  begins  thus ; 
Because  I  wiU  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  ascribe  ye 
greatness  unto  our  God.  He  is  the  roclE,  his  work  is  per- 
fect; for  all  his  ways  are  judgment,  Deut.  xxxii.  3, 4. 

(3.)  As  an  argument  used  in  prayer,  it  may  accordingly 
either  signify  the  principle  front  wnicn  it  is  noped  and  re- 
quested he  snould  do  what  we  desire,  or  the  end  for  which. 
For  as  his  name  signifies  his  nature,  which  himself  hath 
tau^  us  primarily  to  conceive  under  the  notion  of  good- 
ness, mercy,  love,  m  that  forementioned  Exod.  xxxiv.  7. 
and  1  John  iv.  16.  so  when  we  pray  he  would  do  this  or 
that  for  his  name's  sake,  the  meaning  may  be,  that  we  re- 
quest he  would  do  it  for  his  mercy's  sake,  even  in  compli- 
ance with  himself,  and  as  it  were  to  gratify  his  own  nature, 
which,  as  nothing  is  more  Godlike,  is  wont  to  be  delightea 
in  acts  of  goodness  towards  all,  of  compassion  an'd  mercy 
to  the  miserable,  and  of  special  favour  to  them  that  more 
peculiarly  belong  to  him.    And  again,  as  h!s  name  signi- 
fies his  glory,  and  principally  the  honour  and  reputation 
of  his  government;  so  when  we  pray  he  would  dd  this 
for  his  name's  sake,  we  further  mus^  be  understood  to 
mean,  we  desire  he  would  do  it  to  prevent  his  own  dis- 
honour, to  auj^ment  iiis  glory,  and  further  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  world.    And  I  conceive  it  must  be  meant 
in  both  these  senses  taken  together,  viz.  that  we  pray  he 
-wonld  do  this,  or  that,  both  from  himself,  and  for  himself ; 
from  his  goodness,  or  indeed  the  general  perfection  of  his 
nature,  and  for  his  glory,  and  that  he  may  represent  him- 
self such  as  he  truly  is.    But  some  circumstances  in  the 
coherent  verses,  afterwards  to  bejparticnlarly  noted,  seem 
to  intimate  that  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  government 
are  here  more  directly  meant.    His  glory  is  indeed  the 
end  which  he  cannbt  but  design  in  all  that  he  does.    For 
inasmuch  as  he  is  said  to  do  all  things  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  will,  Cph.  L  his  will  must  be  principally 
of  the  end,  which  is  ever  the  highest  and  most  excellent 
good;  and  that  can  be  no  other  than  himselfl  and  that  onlf 
as  he  is  capable  of  greateninff  himself  by  his  own  action ; 
which  cannot  be  in  respect  of  intrinsic  etcellency,  that  be- 
ings already  perfect  and  capable  of  no  addition,  therefore  it 
most  he  in  point  of  glory  and  reputatian  onfy.    And  so 

4 


as  ifs  said,  having  no  greilar  to  swear  by,  he  mnn  by 
himself;  Heb.  ti  So  haviBg  no  ^vealer  to  act  for,  it  to 
most  just,  and  most  worthy  of  him,  and  but'  a  Godlike 
owning  of  himaalt  to  act  only  to  and  for  himself. 
th«i  wnereas,  having  this  constant, 


constant,  jnst,  and  holy  wlU,  he 
doth  all  things  accoiding  to  counsel  in  pursuance  of  il,  it 
must  signify  that  he  ever  takes  the  aptest  and  most  proper 
methods  for  the  advancing  of  his  own  gtory;  the  choos- 
ing the  fittest  and  most  suitable  means  to  a  fore^iesolved 
IudS,  being  the  propel  business  and  design  of  csmsflttatiwi. 
"Hiough  tibat  be  spoken  of  God  but  allusively^  and  alter  the 
manner  of  men,  who  by  slow  degrees,  and  fy  much  delibe^ 
ration,  arrive  to  the  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  things, 
which  at  one  view  he  perfect^  beholds  from  all  eternity. 
But  also  how  the  great  God  designs  his  own  glory  in  all 
that  hA  doth,  we  must  take  great  care  be  duly  and  decently 
understood.  It  were  kiw  and  mean  to  tUnk  that  the 
design  of  his  mightv  works  and  accurate  dispensations  is 
only  that  he  may  flli  men's  minds  with  wonder ;  be  hirhly 
thought  of;  admired^  and  celebrated  in  the  world,  wnicn 
even  a  wise  and  virtuous  man  would  think  an  end  much 
beneaJdi  him.  But  the  glory  of  his  name  must  be  under* 
stood  to  be  primarily  an  objective  glory,  that  shines  with 
a  constant  and  equal  lustre  in  all  his  dispensations,  whe> 
ther  men  observe,  or  observe  it  not.  And  shines  primarily 
to  himself,  so  as  that  he  hath  the  perpetual  self-satisfaction 
of  doing  as  truly  becomes  him,  and  what  is  in  itself  reput- 
able, worthy  of'^him,  and  apt  to  approve  itself  to  a  right 
mind,  as  his  own  ever  is,  let  men  think  of  his  ways  as  they 
please.  Thus  it  was  in  his  creating  the  world,  when  he 
nad  not  yet  made  man.  nor  had  him  to  look  (m,  as  a  wit- 
ness and  admirer  of  nis  other  glorious  works;  it  was 
enough  to  him  to  be  self-pleased  that  he  saw  them  to  be 
good,  and  that  they  had  his  own  most  just  and^  comp' 


centiid  approbation.  Nor  is  he  less  pleased  in  himself,  in 
his  governing  the  world,  than  he  was  .in  the  making  of  it 
As  also  good  men,  by  how  much  the  more  they  excel  in 
goodness,  have  herein  the  greatest  resemblance  and  imita- 
tion of  God,  doing  ffood  for  ffoodness  sake,  and  pleasing 
themselves  with  the  lustre  anu  beautyof  their  own  actions, 
shining  to  their  own  mind  and  conscience,  and  their  dis- 
cerned confonnity  to  the  steady  rules  of  righteousness; 
without  being  concerned  whether  perverse  and  inoompe- 
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tent  judges  approve  or.disap 

cause  the  blessed  r   '  '  "  ' 

and  impartina 

in  recommencT 

love,  as  is  necesmry  to  their  own  felicity,  wherein  also  he 

doth  as  it  were  but  enjoy  his  own  goodness;  as  his  felicity 

can  only  be  in  himself,  and  is  pleased  with  the  sel^satis- 

fying  beauty,  pleasanteess,  and  glory  of  it 

Yet  ftirther  also  we  are  to  consioer,  that  though  it  be 
most  suitable  to  the  majesty,  and  the  independent,  self- 
sufficient  fhlness  of  God,  to  take  pleasure  only  in  the  real 
ffoodness,  excelleficy,  decency,  and  glory  of  whatever  he 
is,  and  doth;  yet  it  helongs  to.  and  becomes  the  dutiful 
affection  of  his  people  towards  him,  to  be  deeply  concern- 
ed how  he  is  thought  and  spoken  6f  in  thd  world.  Di^ 
honourable  reflections  upon  aim  are  therefore  as  a  sword 
in  their  bones.  What  cannot  hurt  him  ought  to  wound 
them.  Which  dutifU  love  also  cannot  bat  make  them 
highly  covet  that  his  name  miffht  be  known,  and  renowned 
all  the  world  over,  Imowing  that  the  reproach  that  is  no 
real  damage,  is  a  wrong  to  nim;  and  that  universal  praise 
is  his  right,  though  it  cannnot  be  an  advantage.  And  this 
love  to  his  name  th^  cannot  more  ^fitly  express,  than  in 
praying  to  him.  Ana  here  we  are  f^irther  to  note  that  this 
argument,  thus  generally  considered,  hath,  when  we  use  it 
in  prayer,  a  twofold  aspect, «.  e.  we  are  to  consider  it  as  an 
argument  both  to  Goa,  and  to  ourselves.  To  God,  as 
whereby  we  expect  to  prevail  with  him  to  hear  our  prayers. 
To  ouiielves,  as  whereby  we  are  to  be  urged  and  excited 
to  pray  with  the  more  importnnity  and  confidence,  so  as 
not  to  faint  in  prayer.  Tnus  much  as  to  what  is  more 
general.    We  are  npw, 

9.  To  consid^  it  in-  reference  to  this  present  case. 
Where  we  are  to  show,^l.)  How  the  name  of  God  may 
be  understood  to  be  concemed.  in  his  abhorring,  so  as  to 
forsake  a  people  more  peculiarly  relafed  to  him,--<&)  The 


PBATBR  FROM  THE  NABCE  OF  GOD. 


in  deprecating  hie 


fit  and  right  we  of  this 
doingso. 

1.  How  the  name  of  God  may  be  nnderstood  concemed 
in  th^«  matter.  Takiiig  his  name  to  signify  not  only  his 
nature,  and  the  attributes  of  his  being  themselves,  but  also 
the  glory  and  lustre  of  those  his  attributes,  especially, 
which  are  to  have  a  mpre  principal  exerciae  ana  demon- 
stration in  the  course  of  his  eoremment  over  mankind,  and 
more  particularly,  over  such  a  select,  peculiar  people.  It 
may  seem  greatly  to  reflect  upon  those  nis  governing  attri- 
butes, and  detract  from  the  glory  of  them,  and  consequently 
to  lessen  the  honour  and  di^ty  of  his  gcfiremment^  if 
having  taken  such  a  people  into  near  and  peculiar  relation 
to  him,  he  should  grow  into  that  dislike  of  them,  as  at 
length  quite  to  reject  and  cast  off  them,  as  if  he  now  dis- 
dained the  relation.  That  such  a  contemptuous  rejection 
of  this  people  is  the  thing  here  deprecated  by  the  prophet, 
is  evident  (besides  what  hath  been  noted  6f  the  true  import 
of  the  word  rendered  abhor)  from  other  expressions  in  the 
context,  that  plainly  speak  this  very  sense,  and  show  this 
to  be  the  matter  about  which  he  was  so  deeply  concemed. 
Hast  thou  utterly  rejected  Judah  1  hath  thy  soul  kiathed 
Zioni  ver.  19.  And  then  presently  is  added,  to  the  same 
sense.  Do  not  abhor  us,  Ac  As  when  a  man's  heart  is  full 
of  a  thine,  and  the  sense  of  it  abounds,  he  varies  expres- 
sions, ana  from  die  abundance  of  the  heart,  as.from  a  loun- 
tain,  the  matter  streams  from  him  several  ways.  His 
iterations,  and  varied  forms  of  speech  to  the  same  purpose; 
show  what  urged  him,  and  about  what  his  mind  was  en- 
gaged and  taken  up.  'Tis  plain  that,  at  this  time,  that 
which  this  holy  man  was  in  this  agdny  for.  was  not  a  light- 
er, temporary  anger;  but  so  ^ttled  a  displeasure,  as  upon 
which  a  final  rejection  was  likely  to  ensue. 

And  he  apprehends  the  name  of  God  to  be  concemed 
in  it;  which  it  appears  also  lies  with  great  weight  upon 
his  spirit;  Our  iniouities  testify  against  us,  but  do  thou  it, 
t.  e.  save  us,  as  afterwards,  for  thy  name's  sake,  ver.  7. 
And  aglun,  ver.  9.  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  in  the  midst  of  us, 
and  we  are  called  by  thy  name ;  leave  us  not.  Which 
also  shows  how  he  understood  it  to  be  concemed,  viz.  as 
the  great  Gfod  was  not  only  the  common  Ruler  of  the  world, 
bat  a  Governor  over  them,  in  a  way  and  upon  terms 
that  were  very  peculiar,  viz,  by  covenant  and  compact. 
Such  whereof  the  nuptial  contract  is  the  usual  resemblance ; 
by  which  the  related  persons  mutually  pas3  into  each 
other's  right,  and  whereupon,  the  inferior  person  in  the  re- 
lation takes  the  name  of  the  superior ;  as  Isa.  iv.  1.  We 
will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own  apparel,  only 
let  us  be  called  by  thy  name.  So  the  great  G<kL  entering 
that  covenant  with  a  people,  "  I  will  be  your  God.  and  you 
shall  be  mypeople,"  speaks  of  himself  as  conjugallv  related 
to  them.  Thou  snalt  be  called  by  a  new  name,  which  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  name.  Thou  shalt  also  be  a 
crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  and  a  royal  diadem 
in  the  hand  of  thy  God.  Thou  shalt  no  more  oe  termed. 
Forsaken;  neither  shall  thy  land  any  more  be  termed  De- 
solate:  but  thou  shait  be  called  Hephzibab.  and  thy  land 
Beulah :  for  the  Lord  deUghteth  in  thee,  and  thy  land  shall 
be  married,  Isa.  Ixii.  4.  Thy  Maker  is  thine  husband,, 
Ii^  llv.  6.  Who  being  the  ffoveminr  relative,  the  phiuse 
of  bein^  called  by  his  name  imports  the  agreed,  volnntaiy 
subjection  of  su<ui  a  people  to  Ms  government,  and  ha 
vouchsafing  to  be  their  Gtovemor,  upon  the  special  terms. 
of  his  own  covenant.  Whereupon  another  prophet,  plead- 
ing for  his  special  favour,  and  protection  unto  this  people, 
a^inst  their  heathen  adversanes,  uses  this  phrase,  We  are 
thine,  thou  never  barest  rule  over  them,  they  were  not 
called  by  thy  name^  Isa  Ixiii.  19.  Therefore  this,  prophet 
understood  his  luime  to  be  concemed,  if  he  should  reject 
them,  as  it  signified  his  honour  and  reputation  as  their 
Governor  by  covenant,  which  farther  appears  by  the  im- 
mediate connexion  of  these  words,  "  Do  not  abhor  us,  for 
thy  name's  sake,"  with  thoee  that  next  follow.  Do  not  dis- 
grace the  throne  of  thy  glory:  remember,  break  not  thy 
covenant  with  us:  q.d.  '^Thou  hast  covenanted  to  be  our 
Governor,  and  hast  erected,  accordingly,  thy  glorious  throne 
among  ns.  How  canst  thou  sustaiu  or  endure  to  break 
thy  covenant,  and  dishonour  thy  own  throne '.  to  draw  a 
disreputation  upon  thy  government ;  or  cast  a  dark  shadow 
upon  those  fiuned  exceUencies,  which  were  wont  to  recom- 


mend thee  in  the  sight  of  all  nations  as  the  tat  Bnler  ihn 
ever  people  had ;  and  might  make  the  sons  of  men  appre- 
hend It  the  most  desirable  thing  in  all  the  worid  to  ne  on 
Uie  same  terms,  under  thy  government  1"  Paiticalarly  of 
his  attributes  that  have  more  special  relation  to  his  govern- 
ment, such  as  these  may  seem  (and  have  been  apprehend- 
ed} liable  to  be  reflected  on  in  this  case. 

i.  His  power,  as  if  he  had  designed  to  do  some  sietf 
thing  for  them,  which  he  could  not  bring  about,  and  mere- 
fore  ne  casts  them  (Mf,  and  will  seem  no  further  concerned 
for  them.  Or  as  if  us  power  were  omfined  within  sack 
limits,  that  it  would  sumce  him  to  destroy  them  once  for 
all,  but  not  constantly  to  preserve  and  prosp^  them.  So 
when  God  threatened  to  smite  his  peome  urael  with  the 
pestilence,  and  disinherit  them,  (Numb.  xiv.  IS.)  Moeei 
urges  on  their  behalf.  Then  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  it,f€i 
thou  broughtest  up  this  people  in  thv  might  from  uao^ 
them,  and  they  will  teU  it  to  the  innabitants  of  this  land: 
for  they  have  heardthat  thou,  Lord,  art  among  this  peopk 
that  thou,  Lord,  ait  seen  face  to  face,  and  that  thy  dood 
standeth  over  them,  and  that  thou  goest  before  them,  bf 
day-time  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  1^ 
night  Now  if  thou  shalt  kiU  all  this  peqple,  as  one  maa , 
then  the  iiations  which  heard  the  fame  of^thee  will  speak, 
saying,  Because  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  this  peo- 
ple into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  them,  therefore  he 
hath  slain  them  in  the  wildemess:  ver.  13, 14^  15, 16.  f.  i, 
"  That  .thou  hast  peculiarly  owned  them,  and  conoened 
'  thyself  for  them,  cannot  be  hid.  It  hath  made  a  mat  noise 
in  the  world,  and  been  the  common  talk  of  all  natioas, 
and  made  a  more  speqial  impre^on  of  awe  and  terror 
upon  the  Egyptians,  (against  whom  thou  first  tookest  pait 
with  them,;  that  thou  wast  usually  seen  face  to  face  amoog 
them ;  that  most  extraordinary  tokens  of  a  Divine  preseacc^ 
the  miraculous  pillar  of  a  cloud  by  dav,  and  of  fire  bf 
night,  were  constantly  afiforded  them.  There  is  no  conmg 
00,  (so  far  and  so  openly  hast  thou  been  concemed  fiv 
them,)  but  this  construction  will  be  made  of  it,  that  thoogk 
yery  great  difficulties  have  been  overcome  for  them,  theie 
was  a  prospect  of  yet  sreater,  that  could  not  be  overoooM; 
and  therefore,  that  whereas  less  power  was  required  id 
make  a  present  end  of  them,  thou  didst  rather  choose  to 
*do  that"  And  this  consideration  seems  sometimes  to  bsTs 
weighed  much  with  GodJ^imsdf  as  we  find  he  is  broo^ 
in  speaking,  Deut  xXxii.  96, 27.  I  said  I  would  scanet 
them  into  comers,  I  would  make  the  remembrance  of  thea 
to  cease  from  among  men :  were'  it  not  that  I  feared  the 
wrath  of  the  enemy,  lest  their  adversaries  should  behave 
themselves  stranmy,  and  lest  they  should  say,  Our  haad 
is  high^  &c.    Whence  also, 

3.  His  wisdom  must,  by  consequence,  be  exposed  too; 
that  this  was  not  foreseen  and  considered,  when  he  first 
undertook  their  conduct  and  espoused  their  interest 

3.  His  goodness  and  benignity,  his  propensity  to  do 
irood  and  msstow  favours,  that  it  was  not  so  nnexhansted  t 
fountain  as  mixht  seem  suitable  to  a  god ;  and  to  hiair 
whom  his  wonderful  noted  acts  of  favour  towards  thtf 
people,  had  made  to  be  vogued  among  the  natipos  as  the 
only  one. 

4.  His  clemency  and  unaptness  to  be  provoked ;  the 
great  commendation  of  mlers ;  who  ought  to  be  ^^nos 
simiUSf  as  little  moved  with  passions,  as  the  laws  tkfj 
govern  by.  A  thing  especially  to  be  expected  in  a  Divine 
Ruler,  and  moegt  a^^reealble  to  me  serenity  of  the  nature  of 
God.  Accordingly  not  only  to  what  men  are  commonly 
wont  to  apprehend  of  his  nature,  but  what  he  had  been 

{leased  to  declare  of  himself,  as  is  alleged,  Numb.  xiv.  17, 
8.  Let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great ;  intimating,  tku 
to  appear  hurried  with  passions  would  seem  an  un-Godlike 
imi>otencv :  and  'tis  added.  According  as  thou  hast  spoken, 
saving.  The  Lord  is  long-suffering  and  of  great  mercy,  dbc. 
"Whereupon  therefore, 

5.  BUs  sincerity,  another  great  excellenby  in  a  ffoveraor, 
seems  liable  to  be  suspected  too.  That  he  should  not  be 
what  he  seemed,  had  given  out  of  himself;  or  wras  taken, 
at  least,  to  be  the  import  and  signification  of  his  former 
dispensations.  Which  is  the  scope  of  Moses's  reasoninc, 
Exod.  xxxii.  13.  Wherefore  should  the  Egyptians  speak 
and  say.  For  mischief  did  he  bring  them  out  to  slay  then 
in  the  mountains,  ai^d  to  consume  them  f^om  the  huce  d 
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Uieetftht  Asif  lie  had  aaid,  Why  shall  tbe  Egyptian 
enemy  have  ocscaaum  to  apprehend  that  Qod  did  only  hide 
mischievous  int,enricin«  towards  this  people,  under  an  ^>- 
pearance  and  show  of  kindness  to  them  \  mat  he  only  drew 
them  hereby  to  tmst  in  him,  and  commit  themselves  to  his 
care  and  protection,  that  he  might,  when  he  saw  his  time, 
the  more  please,  and  as  it  were  sport  himself  in  having 
deceived  them,  and  in  disappointing  and  destroying  them. 
That  thereforerthe  God  of  Israel  was  not  such  a  one  as  he 
seemed  willing  to  be  thooght,  nor  a  relation  to  him  so 
covetable  a  thmg.    Or  else, 

6.  His  constancy  and  iaithftdness  to  himself.  He  may 
be  thought  in  this  case  more  mataUe  and  unsteady  in  his 
own  designs  than  is  worthy  of  a  God.  Even  Balaam's 
notion  of  the  Deity  could  not  allow  him  to  think  either, 
first,  that  as  a  man  he  could  lie,  or  next,  that  as  the  son  of 
man  he  could  repent,  Numb,  xziii.  The  former  he  thought 
not  agreeable  to  the  sincerity,  nor  the  latter  to  the  con- 
stancy, which  he  reckoned  must  belong  to  the  nature  of 
God.  That  he  should  appropriate  .a  people  to  himself,  re- 
markably own  them  bv  a  loDg-continned  series  of  eminent 
fhvours;  and  at  lengtn  seem  to  grow  weary  of  them  and 
his  own  desi^,  and  throw  them  off!  How  un-Godlike  a 
levity  doth  this  seem  to  import  j  and  how  c<mtrary  to  the 
encouragement  which  we  sometimes  fin^  given  to  such  a 
people,  even  from  the  regard  he  would  have  to  his  6wn 
name  m  this  respect,  The  Lord  will  not  forsake  his  peo- 
ple, for  his  great  name's  sake;  because  it  hath  pleased  the 
Locd  to  make  you  his  people,  1  8am.  xii  SS. 

7.  His  righteousness  in  reference  to  his  promise  and 
covenant  with  such  a  people,  or  his  faithAilness  unto  them. 
For,  as  considering  onljr  itis  purpose,  and  his  havine  be- 
gun a  design,  his  pursuing  of  it  is  but  faithfnhiess  (or  a 
being  true)  to  himself  and  his*  own  design ;  so  when  hia 
purpose  hath  expressed  itself  in  a  promise  to  a  people,  to 
make  it  good  is  to  be  faithftil  and^true  to  them.  And  is 
therefore  a  part  of  righteousness,  his  promise  having 
created  a  right  in  them  to  whom  he  made  it  By  his  pur- 
pose he  is  only  a  debtor  to  himself,  by  his  promise  he  is  a 
debtor  to  them  too.  Upon  this  account  his  name  seems 
liable  to  be  reflected  on,  if  he  should  reject  such  a  people ; 
as  the  words  fc^owingthe  text  intimate.  Do  not  aohor  us, 
for  thy  name's  sake;  I>o  not  diserace  the  throne  of  thy 
^lory,  break  not  thy  covenant  with  us.  And  such  is  the 
import  of  Moses's  plea,  Numb.  xiv.  16.  Because  the  Lord 
was  not  able  to  bnng  this  people  into  the  land  which  he 
sware  unto  them,  therefore  he  hath  slain  fhem  in  the  wil- 
derness. Whidh  pleading  of  his  ;he  himself  also  recites 
(Deut.  iz.  380  ^th  little  variation  ;  and  implies  in  it,  that 
if  God  should  reject  this  people,  it  would  tarn  greatly  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  name  and  rqmte  in  the  wond,  in  re- 
spect of  his  truth  and  fidelity,  which  made  so  great  a  part 
of  his  name  and  glory.  That  in  his  anger  he  neither  re- 
garded his  word  nor  his  oath.  No  bond  was  sacred  with 
him.  Than  which,  what  could  make  a  prince  more  in- 
glorious and  infamous?'  And  how  gladly  would  those 
more  implacable  enemies  out  of  wheee  hands  he  had 
rescued  his  people,  catch  at  such  an  occaaion  of  traducinir 
and  defaming  him!  We  see  then  how  the  name  of  God 
may  appeal^  cbnoemed  in  this  matter.  It  seems  indeiBd  in 
all  these  respects  very  deeply  concerned,  and  much  ex- 
posed to  obloquy,  if  he  reject  such  a  people.  Though  if  he 
should,  it  can  never  be,  but  upon  such  tenbs,  as  that  all 
that  can  be  objected,  Will  appear  to  be  but  groundless  cavil 
and  calumny,  and  admit  or  easy  answer,  as  we  shall  see 
anon.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  mattor  admits  of  any 
hopp,  we  are, 

9.  To  show  the  fimess  and  right  use  of  this  argnmeiit 
for  the  prevent^lg  of  it.  We  are  indeed  manifestly  to 
distinguish  these  two  things.---The  general  fitness  of  this 
argument  to  be  used,  and— wherein  stands  the  fit  and  due 
use  of  it  As  anv  thing  else,  though  in  itself  very  fit  to  be 
used  for  such  and  such  purposes,  (as  meat  and  drink  for 
instance,  or  learning  or  speech,)  may  yet  notwithstanding 
be  used  very  unfitly.  Thereffore  we  shall  speak  to  botn 
these  severally,  and  show,— 1.  How  fit  an  argument  this 
is  to  be  insisted  on  in  prayer,  even  to  the  purpose  we  are 
now  speaking  of  ;--S.  What  is  req;Bi8ite  to  the  due  and 
right  use  of  it  to  this  purpose. 

1.  Thatitis  in  itself  an  argument  very  fit  to  be  insisted 


on  in  prayer  to  this  purpose,  or  to  any  other  in  reference 
whereto  lis  fit  fi>r  us  to  piky.  is  most  evident ;  for  it  is 
most  likely  to  prevail  with  Goa,  being  an  argument  taken 
from  himself^  and  most  fit  to  move  and  affect  us,  lor  it 
hath  most  weight  in  it.  And  we  ought  inprayer  as  much 
as  is  possible  to  conform  our  minds  to  God's;  so  as  not 
only  to  pray  for  the  things  which  we  apprehend  him  most 
likely  to  erant,  but  upon  the  same  grounds,  and  with  the 
same  design,  which  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  in  grants 
ing  them,  and  that  tL^sre  be  but  one  end  and  aim  common 
to  him  and  us.  We  are  told  that  if  we  ask  any  thing 
according  to  his  will  he  heareth  us,  1  John  v.  14.  This  u 
to  ask  according  to  his  will,  in  the  highest  and  most  certain 
sense.  For  the  first  and  most  fixed  object  of  any  wilL 
whatsoever  is  the  end;  of  any  right  Will,  the  best  ana 
most  excellent  end;  which  can  be  out  one.  The  Divine 
will,  we  are  sure,  is  ever  right,  and  must  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  be  directive,  and  a  rule  to  ours.  Cfoncerning  the 
end  it  is  most  certainly  knowiLhe  doth  all  things  (as  he 
made  all  thmgs)  for  himsell  Concerning  the  means  and 
way  to  Ids  end,  we  are  often  ignorant  and  in  doubt;  and 
when  we  are,  we  then  are  to  will  nothing  but  hpon  con- 
dition that  it  will  conduce  to  the  great  and  common  end  of 
aU  things,  and  do  interruptatively  retract  and  unpray 
every  petition  in  the  very  niaking  it,  which  shall  be  realhr 
repugnant  thereto.  Nothing  can  move  Gkxi  besides.  He 
is  eternally  self-moved.  Our  attempt  mrill  be  both  undu- 
tiAil  and  vain,  if  we  suffer  our  spirits  to  be  engaged,  and 
moved  by  any  thing  which  will  not  be  a  motive  unto  him. 
Therefore  no  argument  can  be  fit  besides  this,  for  his  own 
name,  or  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  it  But  the  fimess  of 
this  argument  may  be  more  distinctly  shown  and  discerned 
from  the  following  eonsideratiouf,  viz,  that  it  is  most  soit- 
able. 

1.  To  the  object  of  prayer ;  the  glorious  ever-blessed 
God.  To  whom  it  Delongir  as  fhe  approuriate.  most 
incommunicable  .prerogative  of  the  Gk>aheaa,  to  be  the 
last  as  well  as  tlie  first,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega;  the 
End,  as  he  is  the  Author,  of  all  things:  of  whom,  and 
through  whom,  and  to  whom  all  things  are,  and  unto  whom 
must  be  all  glory  for  ever,  Rom.  xi.  36.  So  that  to  pray 
to  him  that  he  would  do  this  or  that,  fiiially  and  ultimately 
for  any  thing  etse  than  his  own  name,  is  humbly  to  su^ 
plicate  him  that  he  would  resign  the  Godhead,  and  quit 
his  throne,  to  this  or  that  creature. 

3.  To  the  right  subject  of  prayer,  considered  whether  ac- 
cording to  its  originid  or  renewed  state;  according  to 
primitm  nature,  or  renewing  grace.  To  primitive  nature, 
which  was  no  doubt  pointed  upon  God  as  the  last  end. 
Otherwise  a  creature  nad  been  made  with  aversion  to  him, 
and  in  the  higjiest  pitch  of  enitaity  and  rebellion ;  since 
there  can  be  no  higher  controversy  than  about  the  last  end. 
And  to  renewing  grace,  the  design  whereof,  as  it  is  sach, 
can  he  no  othet  than  to  restore  us  to  our  original  state ;  to 
briDflT  us  back  uid  state  us  where,  and  as  we  were,  in  that 
absolute  subordination  to  Gkxl  that  was  original  and  na- 
tural to  us.  Which  dieirefore  stands  in  repentance  towards 
QM  as  our  cud,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  our 
way,  wherein  alone  we  can  acceptably  i^um  and  render 
ourselves  biick  unto  him;  We  through  the  law  are  dead 
to  the  law;  being  humbled,  broken,  macerated,  mortified 
by  it,  we  are  become  dead  to  it,  exempt  from  its  execrating 
condemning  power  and  dominion,  that  we  might  live  to 
Gk)d,  (Gal.  u.  19.)  that  a  new  divine  life  and  nature  might 
spring  dp  in  us,  aiming  at  God,  tending  and  working  en- 
turely  and  only  towards  him.  Have  been  reduced  to  a 
chaos,  to  utter  ccmAision,  or  even  brought  to  nothing,  that 
we  might  be  created  anew,  with  a  re-implanted  dispositibn 
to  serve  the  ends  and  purposes  for  which  we  were  first 
made.  And  therefore  are  to  vield  ohrsielves  to  GkKl  as 
those  that  are  alive  frdm  the  aead,  Rom  vi.  Id.  %.  e.  (as 
ver.  11.)  alive  to  Qod  through  Jesus  Christ.  In  him  we 
are  created  to  good  works,  (that  are  principally  to  be  esti- 
mated froin  the  end^  which  Gkxi  had  before  ordained  that 
we  should  walk  in  tbcm,  Eph.  ii.  10.  Thus  we  are  recon 
ciled  to  God.  The  controversy  is  taken  up,  which  wa& 
about  no  ]ower:thing  than  the  Deity ;  who  should  beGrod, 
he  or  we;  whether  we  should  live  and  be  for  ourselves,  or 
him.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature;  old 
things  are  past  away,  behold,  all  things  are  become  new; 
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iad  aU  tUiiff  are  of  God.  wlio  hath  recoiunled  118  to  Idn^ 
aelf  by  Jesus  Christ,  S  Cor.  ▼.  17,  18.  Hereapon  this  is, 
in  prayer,  the  only  proper  genuine  eonnatoraf  breadi  of 
the  new  ereature,  the  most  inward  habitual  sense  of  a  de- 
voted sool,  "  To  thee,  O  Lord,  be  all  things ;  mayst  thou 
ever  be  the  all  in  all.  Let  the  creation  and  all  tlungs  be 
nothing,  otherwise  than  in  thee  and  for  thee  !*' 

3.  To  the  Mediator  in  whose  tiame  we  pray.  Who 
never  nudertook  that  part  of  mediating  between  God  and 
US,  with  a  design  to  alienate  and  give  away  from  God  the 
natural  rights  of  the  Godhead ;  but  to  assert  them  to  the 
highest,  to  repair  unto  God  and  axptate  by  his  blood  the 
encroachments  we  had  made  npon  them,  and  provide  we 
might  do  so  no  more :  that  we  might  be  forgiven  what  was 
past,  and  be  dotifol  and  subject  for  the  fotnre.  His  prin- 
eipal  de9ag;n  was  to  salve  the  injured  honour  and  dignity 
01  the  Divine  government,  and  to  reconcile  therewith  our 
impunity  and  felicity,  to  make  them  consist.  He  was 
therefore  to  redeem  us  to  God  bv  his  blood.  Rev.  v.  9- 
How  immodest  and  absurd  a  confidence  were  it,  for  anj 
to  make  use  of  the  Mediator's  name  in  prajrer  against  his 
principal  and  most  important  design  I 

4.  To  the  Spirit  of  prayer,  who,  we  are  told,  (Rom.  viii. 
97.)  makes  intercession  for  the  saints  «ar«  0<4v.  We  read, 
€C€ordimg  to  thewiUofOod^  but  no  more  is  in  the  text  than 
aecordimg  to  Ood,  i. «.  in  subserviencv  to  him,  and  his  in- 
terest; so  as  that  in  prayer^  by  the  dictate  of  that  Spirit, 
they  supremely  mind  the  things  of  God,  and  are  most  in- 
tent upon  his  concernments,  and  upon  their  own  only  in 
snboroination  to  his.  As  itmay  well  be  supposed  his  own 
Spirit  will  be  true  to  him,  and  not  act  the  nearti  which  it 

Eivems,  otherwise;  and  that  the  prayers  that  are  from 
msdf  ,  and  of  his  own  inspiring,  will  be  most  entirely 
loyal,  and  import  nothing  out  duty  and  devotedness  to 

5.  To  the  most  perfect  model  and  platform  of  prayer 
given  us  by  our  Lord  himself.  In  which  the  first  place  is 
given  to  the  petition,  Hallowed  be  thy  name,  and  the  two 
next  are  about  God's  concernments,  before  any  are  men- 
tioned of  our  own.  So  that  the  things  we  are  to  desire, 
are  di^^ested  into  two  tables,  as  the  decalogue  is,  containing 
the  thmgs  we  are  to  do ;  and  those  that  respect  God  (as 
was  fit)  set  first. 

6.  To  the  constant  tenor  of  the  prayers  of  holy  men  in 
Scripture.  We  have  seen  how  earnestly  Moses  presseis 
this  argument  in  the  mentioned  places,  £xod.  xxxii.  and 
Numb^  xiv.  And  so  doth  Samuel  express  his  confidence  in 
it,  when  he  promises,  upon  their  desire,  to  pray  for  the 
trembling  people  of  Israel,  1  Saih.  xii.  22,  23.  The  Lord 
will  not  forsake  his  people  far  kis  great  narn^s  sake^  be- 
cause it  hath  pleasea  the  Lord  to  make  you  his  people. 
Moreover  as  for  me,  God  forbid  that  I  should  sin  against 
the  Lord,  in  ceasing  to  pray  for  yoli.  And  this  was  a  pair 
whom  God  hath  himself  dignified  as  persons  of  s^eat  ex- 
cellency in  prayer,  and  whose  prayers  he  woula  have  a 
value  for,  ir  for  any  man's.  Thouffh  Moses  ^d  Samujel 
stood  before  me,  ic,  Jer.  xv.  1.  Thus  also  doth  Joshua 
insist,  upon  occasion  of  that  rebuke  Israel  met  with  before 
Ai,  Josh.  vii.  6,  9.  O  Lord,  what  shall  I  say,  when  Israel 
tumeth  their  backs  befi>re  their  enemies  1  Fx>r  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  ^all  hear  of  it, 
and  shall  environ  us  round,  and  cut  ofi'our  name  from  the 
earth :  and  what  wilt  thou  do  unto  thy  great  n^nM  7  And 
so  dotJi  Daniel  plead,  (one  of  a  famous  triad,  too,  of  potent 
wrestlers  in  prayer,  Ezek.  xiv.  U.)  O  Lord,  hear:  OLord, 
forgive ;  OLord,  hearken  and  do :  defer  not  for  thine  own 
sake,  O  my  God:  for  thy  city  and  thy  people  af$  catted  ly 
tty  name,  Dan.  ix.  19. 

7.  To  the  highest  example  and  pattern  of  prayer,  (fit  to 
be  mentioned  apart,)  our  Lord  himself;  who,  in  some  of 
his  last  agonies,  praying,  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour, ' 
represses  that  unocent  voice :  But  therefore  came  I  to 
this  hour ;  and  adds,  Father,  glorify  thy  name,  (Jt^hn  xii. 
97, 28.)  intimating  that  the  sum  of  his  desires  did  resolve 
into  that  one  thing,  and  contented  to  suffer  what  was  most 

Sievous  to  himself,  that  so  that  might  be  done  which 
ould  be  finally  most  honourable  to  that  ^reat  name. 

8.  To  the  design  and  end  of  prayer ;  which  is  partly  and 
principally  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  worship,  a  homage 
to  the  great  God,  and  so  the  design  of  it  is  to  honour  him; 


and  partly  as  a  means,  or  way  of  obtaining  for  ooswlfci 
the  good  things  we  pray  for,  which  therefore  is  another, 
but  an  inferior,  end  of  prayer.  Whether  we  consider  k 
under  the  one  notion  or  the  other,  or  propound  to  ouxselveB 
the  one  or  the  other  end  inprayinfr :  'tis  most  agreeable  to 
pray  after  this  tenor,  and  to  insist  most  upon  this  aiga* 
ment  in  prayer.  For, 
First,  Do  we  intend 
God,  and  to  give  him  his'due 


1 


prayer  as  a  homage  to  the 

,  nis  due  glory  in  praying  to 

How  fitly  doth  it  fkll  in  with  out  deaign,  when  not  only  oar 
praying  itself,  but  the  matter  we  chiefly  pray  for,  kavetbe 
same  scope  and  end.  We  pray  that  we  mi^  ^[forify  God. 
And  the  thing  we  more  principally  desire  ofnim  in  praya 
is,  that  he  would  glorify  himself,  or  that  his  name  ne  glo- 
rified. And  square  all  other  desires  by  this  measure,  d» 
siring  nothing  else  but  what  may  be,  or  as  it  is,  sobaervial 
hereto.    An£ 

Secondly,  u  we  intend  and  design  any  thing  of  advaa* 
tage  to  ourselves;  we  can  only  eiqpect  to  be  heard,  and  to 
oMun  it  upon  this  ground.  The  mat  God  deals  pUunlf 
with  us  m  this,'  and  hath  expressly  declared  that  if  he  hear, 
and  graciously  answer  us,  it  will  only  be  upon  this  con- 
sideration, as  is  often  inculcated,  Esek.  ^xxvi.  98.  Theie- 
fore  say'unto  the  house  of  Israel,  Thus  sajth  the  Lord  God, 
I  do  not  this  for  your  sakie&  O  house  of  Israel,  hot  for  ny 
holy  name^s  sake.  And  I  will  sanctify  my  gremt  nam, 
which  was  profiuied  amon^  the  heathen,  iuid  aicain.  Mot 
for  your  sakes'do  I  this,  saiih  the  Lord  God,  be  it  knova 
unto  you ;  be  ashamed  and  confounded  for  your  own  ways, 
O  house  of  Israel,  ver.  33.  This  every  way  then  appears 
a  most  fit  argument  to  be  insisted  on  in  prayer:  and  to  this 
purpose  as  well  as  to  any  other ;  many  of  the  imslanoei 
mentioned  firmn  Scripture  havinf  an  express  and  partka- 
lar  reference  to  this  very  case,  of  praying  for  a  people  re- 
lated to  God,  and  upon  whom  his  name  was  called.  It 
remains  then  to  show. 

2.  What  is  requisite  to  the  right  and  due  use  oi  this 
argument  unto  this  purpose.  Where  we  may  som  iqi  afi 
in  two  words,  sinceri^  and  submission^  The  fonner 
whereof  belongs  to  this  ease  in  common  with  all  otheni 
wherein  we  can  use  this  argument,  or,  which  is  all  one. 
Wherein  we  can  pray  at  aU.  The  other  h|th  aomewfaat  a 
more  peculiar  reference  to  this  cltse  considered  apart  by 
itself.  And  indeed  that  the  one  and  the  other  €€  tnese  are 
requisite  in  the  use  of  this  argument,  are  both  of  thesi 
corollaries  from  the  truth  itself  we  have  been  hitherto  in- 
sistinr  on,  and  that  have  the  very  substance  and  q>irit  of 
it  in  wem.  For  if  this  be  an  argument  fit  to  be  used  in 
prayer  at  all,  it  is  obvious  to  collect,  that  it  ou^ht  to  be 
used  with  groat  sincerity  in  any  case,  and  with  moch  snb- 
mission,  especially  in  such  a  case  as  this. 

1.  It  is  requisite  we  use  this  v  argument  with  sineerity, 
i.  e.  that  we  have  a  sense  in  our  hearts  correq^dent  to 
the  use  of  itfor  that  the  impressioabe  deeply  mwroQght 
into  our  spirits  of  the  glorious  excellency  <^  the  name  of 
God.  So  as  .it  be  reaUy  the  most  desirable  thins  in  oar 
eyes,  that  it  be  magnifed  and  rendered  most  f^orious, 
whatsoever  becomes  of  us,  or  of  any  people  or  nation  un* 
d'er  heaven.  Many  have  learned  to  use  the  wordM  '*for 
thy  name's  sake,"  as  hfarwtula,  «  pUmsihU  pftnuv,  a  ca»- 
ternary,  fashionable  form  of  speech ;  when,  first,  there  is  no 
inward  sense  in  their  hearts  that  doth  nibesse.  Has  trndar 
the  expression,  so  as  that  ^^ith  them  it  can  be  said  lo  siani- 
ftr  any  thing,  or  have  any  meaning  at  all ;  or,  secondly, 
they  may  have  much  another  meanini^'  irom  what  these 
words  do  import,  a  very  low;  self'-r^rding  one.  As  when 
in  praying  for  a  people  thai  bear  this  name,  of  whom  them- 
selves aro  a  part,  these  wonls  aro  in  their  mouths,  bat  their 
hearts  aro  really  solicitous  for  nothing  but  their  own  little 
concernments,  their  wealth,  and  peace,  and  ease,  and  flesh- 
ly accommodations.  Approhending  a  chan^  of  religion 
cannot  fall  out  among  such  a  people,  but  m  conjnneiioo 
with^what  may  be  dangerous  to  themselves  in  th^  mean 
respeets.  Whereupon  it  may  &U  out  that  they  will  pray 
earnestly,  cry  aloud,  be  full  of  concern,  vehemently  impor- 
tunate, and  all  the  noise  and  cry  mean  nothing  bnt  their 
own  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  They  mention  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  but  not  in  truth.  It  appears  the  servanta  of  God,  in 
the  use  of  this  argument,  have  been  touched  in  their  very 
souls  with  so  deep  and  quick  a  sense  of  the  dignity  Mai 
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iMnoar  of  the  Diviae  name,  tbat  nothing  etee  hath  seemed 
coiL^erable  with  them,  or  worth  the  regarding,  besides; 
as  in  those  e:m8tiilatian8,  "  What  wilt  thou  do  to  thy 
greatnamel  what  will  the  Egyptians  say  r*  Ac.  This 
alone,  apart  from  their  own  concernments,  was  the  weighty 
argoment  with  them.  For  it  weighed  nothing  with  Ibises 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  tol<L  **  1  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation."  To  biave  himself  never  so  glorious  a  name,  to  be 
spread  in  the  world  and  transmitted  to  aU-after  ages  as  the 
root  and  father  of  a  mi^rhty  people,  was  a  light  thing  in 
comparison  of  the  injury  and  disrepatatiQn  that  would 
be  done  to  Qod's  own  name,  if  he  should  desert  or  destroy 
this  people.  Or,  thirdly,  they  may  have  a  very  wicked 
meaning.  The  name  of  God  may  be  invoked,  reli^ons 
solemnities  need  as  a  pretence  and  colour  to  flagitious 
actions.  H  npmine  Dimiiur—4^  Most  execrable  villa- 
nies  have  been  prefitced  with  that  sacred,  adorable  name. 
As  when  a  fast  was  proclaimed,  but  a  rapine  upon  Naboth's 
vineyard  was  a  thine  designed.  And  the  awful  name  of 
Qod  was  indifierentqr  used  in  prayer  and  in  penury  to 
serve  the  same  vile  purpose,  m  whichsoever  of  those 
degrees  this  venerable  name  is  innncereb^  mentioned,  we 
ou^ht  to  account  a  great  requisite  is  wantme  to  a  right  use 
of  It  as  an  argument  in  prayer.  And  should  consider  both 
the  absurdity  and  the  imquity  of  our  so  misusing  it.-  ^ .  .^ 

1.  The  absurdity.  For  who  can  reasoni^ly  mink  him 
capable  of  hearing  our  prayers,  whom  at  the  same  time  he 
thinks  incapable  of  knowing  eur  hearts  1  Am  I  consistent 
with  mvself  when  I  invocate,  worship,  trust  in  him  as  a 
Ck)d,  whom  I  think  I  can  impose  upon  by  a  false  show  1 
Is  it  likely,  if  I  can  deceive  him,  that  he  can  help  and 
succour  me  1 

S.  The  ini^ty.  For  this  can  be  no  low  (though  it  be 
not  the  pecubar)  sense  of  taking;  the  name  of  the  Cord  our 
Ood  in  vain.  And  we  know  with  what  awful  words  that 
great  precept  is  enforced.  The  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
eoiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.  Nor  can  any  man 
aevise  to  imt  a  greater  afih>])^t  upon  him  than  to  approach 
him  with  insincerity.  For  it  is  to  use  him  as  a  senseless 
idol,  and  signifies  as  if  I  counted  him  as  the  vanities  of 
the  Gentiles,  one  of  their  inanimate  or  brutal  gods;  de- 
nies his  omniscience  to  discern,  and  his  justice  and  power 
to  revenge,  the  indignity,  all  at  once.  And  what  now  is 
to  be  expected  from  such  a  prayer,  wherein  I  both  fight 
with  myself  and  him  at  the  same  time.  With  mvself, 
lor  the  same  object  that  I  worship^  I  affirant  in  the  same 
act ;  and  with  him,  for  my  worsnip  is  but  seeming,  and 
the  afiront  real. 

Such  a  disagreement  with  myself  were  enough  to  blast 
my  prayer.  The  dvhp  it^xn,  the  man  with  two  souls, 
Jam.  i.  the  double-minded  man,  is  said  to  be  dxariororvf , 
mutable  7  (incansisUiU  urith  kmself.  the  word  signifies ;) 
and  let  not  such  a  ihan  think,  saitn  the  apostle,  that  he 
shall  receive  any  thing  of  the  Lord.  'M,nck  more  when 
his  prayer  is  nof  only  nnacceptid>le  to  God,  but'ofiensive. 
Ana  by  which  he  is  so  far  fVom  pleasing  that  heprovokes. 

It  is  then  of  unspeakable  concernment  to  us  m  the  use 
of  this  argument,  tnat  we  will  understand  ourselves.  Let 
US  search  our  hoi,rts;  and  see  that  v9e  mean  as  we' speak, 
that  we  do  not  pretend  a  concemedness  and  zeal  for  the 
name  of  God,  when  he  knows  all  thinss,  knows  that  we 
lie ;  and  that  we  do  but  flatter  him  with  our  mouth,  and 
lie  unto  him  with  our  tongues,  when  our  heart  is  not  right 
with  him,  Ps.  Ixxviiiw  36,  37.  That  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  great  perplexity  about  the  name  and  glory  of  God, 
when  we  are  quite  unconcerned  what  becomes  of  his 
name ;  are  only  solicitous  lest  we  should  suffer  ourselves, 
afraid  of  being  undone,  of  losing  our  estates,  or  of  be- 
ing driven  from  our  dwellings,  or  perhaps  but  Of  being 
abridged  somewhat  of  our  conveniences,  and  more  delect- 
able enjoyments.  As  if  (not  the  fortunes  of  CsBsar  and 
the  empire,  but)  the  .mighty  and  all  comprehensive  name 
of  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  did  depend  upon 
oar  being  rich  or  quiet,  and  at  01^  ease,  and  miving  our 
sense  and  fane/  gmtified.  As  if  the  heavens  rested  upon 
oar  shoulders,  and  the  fhune  of  the  universe  were  sustained 
br  us,  who  ourselves  need  such  pitiful  supports,  lean  upon 
shadows,  and  if  they  fail  us  are  ready  to  aini  and  drop 
into  nothing  1 

•  8dd«.  d0  IWi  anib  imt.  a  Gqk  M. 


2.  Submission  is  highly  reonisite,  eqfiecially  in  a  case  of 
this  nature ;  i.  e.  we  are  to  submit  to  his  judgment  the  dis- 
posal both  of  his  concernments,  which  this  argument 
directly  intends ;  and  our  own,  which  we  are  too  apt  indi* 
rectly  to  connect  with  hi8,>so  as  to  be  more  principally  &»• 
licitous  about  them. 

1.  His  concernment  in  this  case  mnst  (as  is  fit)  be  sub> 
mitted  |rith  all  humble  deference  to  bis  own  judgment,  it 
being  really  a  doubtftd  case,  not  whether  it  be  a  desirable 
thing,  that  the  name  and  honour  of  God  should  be  pre- 
served and  advanced,  or  whether  we  should  desire  it ;  but 
whether  his  continuing  such  a  people  in  visible  relation 
to  himself,  or  rejecting  and  easting  them  off.  will  be  more 
honourable  and  glorious  to  JiinL  Where  the  doubt  lies, 
there  mnst  be  tne  submission,  t.  e.  this  matter  must  be 
referred  to  himself^  it  being  such  as  whereof  he  only  is 
the  competent  judge,  and  not  we.  The  thing  to  be  judged 
of,  is  not  whether  occasion  may  not  be  taken  by  men  of 
short  discourse,  and  of  proftne  minds,  to  think  and  speak 
reflectingly  of  such  a  piece  of  Providence,  viz.  if  a  people 
whom  Qoa  had  long  visiblv  owned  and  ravoured  should 
be,  at  length,  rejected  with  detestation,  and  exposed  to 
ruin.  'Tis  li^e,  the  heathen  nations  were  very  1^  so  to 
insult,  when  God  did  finally  abandon  and  give  up  that 
people  of  the  Jews,  and  make  them  cease  at  once  to  be  his 
people  and  any  people  at  all.  As  we  know  they  did  be- 
fore, when  they  gained  any  temporary  advantage  upon 
them,  upon  their  bein^  eble  to  spoi(  their  country,  to  re- 
duce them  to  some  distress,  ana  straiten  their  chief  city 
with  a  siege,  as  if  they  had  them  totally  in  their  power, 
they  presently  draw  the  Gkxl  of  Israel  into  an  ignominiona 
comparison  with  the  fictitious  deities  of  other  vanquished 
coun^es ;  the  gods  of  Hamath,  Arphad,  Sepharvaim,  Isa. 
xxxvi.  19.  (who  are  also  styled  their  kings  as  is  thought,  • 
2  Kinss  xix.  13.  though  the  destruction  of  their  kings  may 
also  admit  to  be  meant  as  an  argument  of  the  impotency 
of  thei/  gods.  And  they  are  mentioned  distinctiy,  as  per- 
haps was  not  observed,  m  both  those  cited  books  of  Scrip- 
ture where  that  history  is  more  largely  recorded ;  9  Eings 
xviii.  34.  ch.  xix.  13.  a^d  Isa.  xxxvi.  19.  ch.  xxxvii  U, 
13.)  as  if  he  were  able  to  do  no  more  for  the  protection  of 
his  people,  than  they*  for  their  worshippers.  And  so  for  a 
few  moments,  he  remains  under  the  censure  of  beinf  an 
iippotentGod.  But  that  momentary  cloud  he  knew  now 
soon  to  dispel,  and  make  his  glory  shine  out  so  much  the 
more  brijg^htly  unto,  not  only  a  convincing,  but  an  amaT^ng 
confbtation  of  so  profane  folly ;  yielded  the  short-sighted 
adversary  a  temporary  victory,  which  he  could  presently 
redeem  out  of  their  hands,  that  he  might  the  more  glori- 
ously triumph  in  their  surpi;ising,  unfoared  ruin ;  and  so 
let  them  and  all  the  world  see  that  those  advantages  were 
not  extorted,  but  permitted  upon  considerations  that  lay 
out  of  their  reach  to  comprehend;  and  that  they  proceed 
not  from  want  of  power,  but  the  excellency  of  other  per- 
fections, whidi  wOuld  in  due  time  be  understood  by  such 
as  were  capable  of  making  a  right  judgment.  His  wis- 
dom, holiness,  and  justice,  which  appeared  in  pitting  a 
people  so  related  to  him  under  seasonable  rebukes  and 
discountenance,  when  the  state  of  the  case,  and  the  me- 
thods of  his  government  required  it ;  and  so  much  the 
rather,  because  they  were  so  related.  According  to  that,^ 
You  only  have  I  raiown  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth, 
therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities,  Amos 
iii.  2.  The  matter  here  to  be  disputed,  was  not  whether  it 
did  not  occasion  a  present  dishonour  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
to  let  the'enemy  have  such  a  seeming  ground  of  spiteful 
suggestions  concerning  bun,  as  if  he  were  impotent,  or 
vaxiable,  or  false  to  them  that  hfid  intrusted  themselves  to 
his  protection  and  oare ;  but  whether  that  dishonour  were 
not  recompensed  with  advantage,  by  the  greater  glory  that 
accrued  to  him  afterwards.  And  this  also  is  the  matter 
that  must  come  under  judgment,  if  at  length  .he  should 
finally  cast  off  such  a  people ;  whether  upon  the  whole,  all 
'thines  being  considered  aud  taken  together,  it  be  not  more 
for  the  honour  of  his  name,  and  the  reputation  of  his  reo- 
toral  attributes,  to  break  off  such  a  relation  to  them  then 
continue.  Wherein  he  is  not  concerned  to  approve  him- 
self to  the  opinion  of  fools,  or  half-witted  persons ;  and 
whose  shallow  judgment,  too,  i&  governed  by  their  disaf- 
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ibctioB ;  bat  to  raehas  eaa  ooiisid«r.  PerhiM,  to sacb  aa 
shall  hereafter  riae  up  in  ancceeding  agea.  For  he  is  not 
in  haate.  Hia  aleady  anration,  conunenaiirBte  with  all  the 
ancceaaiana  of  time,  and  which  nina  into  eternity,  can  well 
admit  of  hia  ainying  till  thia  or  that  frame  and  contexture 
of  providence  be  completed,  and  capable  of  being  more 
cntireljjr  viewed  at  once ;  and  till  earner  minds,  and  men 
of  lesa  interested  passions^  shall  come  to  have  the  consider- 
ing of  it  And  in  the  mean  time  he  hath  thoee  nmnberlesa 
myriads  of  wise  and  holjr  sa^es  in  the  other  world,  the  con- 
tinoal  obaerven  of  all  hts  dispensationa,  that  behold  them 
with  equal,  onbiaawd  minds ;  and  from  the  evidence  of  the 
natter,  give  their  concurrent  iqiprobation  and  applause, 
with  all  the  true  members  of  the  church  on  earth,  Oreat 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almigbty,  just 
and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  &ing  of  saints.  Rev.  zv.  3. 
But  it  is  enough  and  much  more  considerable  to  approve 
himself  to  himself;  and  that  all  his  dispensations  are  guided 
according  to  the  steadv^  eternal  reason  of  things,  which  is 
an  inviolable  law  to  nufi,  from  which  he  never  departs, 
and  from  the  perpetual  uniform  agreement  of  all  his  pro- 
vidences, whereto  an  indubious  glory  will  result  unto  him, 
that  will  never  admit  the  least  eciipae,  or  ever  be  capable 
of  being  drawn  into  dispute.  Ana  accordinfi[  whereto  it 
will  appear,  if  ever  he  forsake  auch^  a  people,  tne  c<mcem- 
ment  or  his  name  and  glorv  in  the  matter,  was  the  great  in- 
ducement to  it ;  that  he  did  eyen  owe  it  to  himself  and  had 
not,  otherwise,  done  right  to  his  own  name.  And  whatso- 
ever might  be  argued  from  it  to  the  contrary  will  be  found 
capable  of  a  clear  and  easy  answer,  so  as  tnat  the  weight 
of  the  argument  will  entirely  lie  on  this  side.    For, 

1.  As  io  kU  power,  he  hath  reason  to  be  ever  secure 
concerning  the  reputation  of  that,  having  giveUj  and  know- 
ing how  frirther  to  give,  when  he  pleases,  sufficient  demon- 
atrations  of  it  other  wajs.  Nor  waa  it  ever  his  desi^  to 
r^resent  himself  aa  a  Being  of  mere  power,  which  of  itself 
hath  nothing  of  moral  excellency  in  it ;  noi  do  the  i^ipear- 
ances  of  it  tend  to  beget  that  true  notion  of  God  m^  the 
minds  of  men  which  he  designed  to  propagate ;  otherwiK 
than  as  the  glory  of  it  shomd  shine  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  his  other  attributes,  that  are  more  peculiarly  worthy 
of  God,  more  appropriate  to  him,  and  more  apt  to  repre- 
sent him  to  the  world  as  the  most  suitable  object  of  a  re- 
ligious veneratioiL  Whereas  mere  power  is  capable  of 
having  place  in  an  unintelligent  nature,  and  in  an  intelli- 
gent tamted  with  the  most  odious  impurities.  He  never 
desired  to  be  known  among  men  by  such  a  name,  as 
should  signify  power  only,  unaccompanied  with  wisdom, 
holiness,  &c.    And, 

2.  JPor  hit  witdan ;  it  is  seen  in  pursuing;  valuable  ends, 
by  methods  suitable  to  them,  and  becoming  himsdf.  It 
became  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  a  God,  to  select  a  na^ 
tion,  that  ^e  would  favour  more  than  other  nations,  but 
would  ill  have  agreed  with  his  wisdom  to  have  bound  fum- 
self  absolutely  to  them,  so  as 'to  favour  them,  howsoever 
thev  should  demean  themselves. 

3.  His  bounif  and  goodmess,  though  it  found  them  no 
better  than  other  people,  was  to  have  made  them  better. 
Nor  was  it  any  disreputation  to  his  goodness  to  divert 
its  current,  when  they,  alter  long  trial,  do  finely  resist  its 


4.  His  clenuncf  must  not  be  made  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  inadvertency,  or  neglect ;  and  to  give  the  world  cause 
to  say,  Tush,  Gfod  seeth  not,  neither  is  there  knowledge  in 
the  Most  High.  Nor  for  indifferency,  and  uncbncemed- 
ness  what  men  do,  as  if  ffood  and  bad  were  alike  to  him. 
And  that  such  as  do  evu  were  good  in  the  si^  of  tl^e 
Lord,  and  he  delighted  in  them;  words  wherewith  he 
sometimes  complained  that  men  wearied  him,  Mai.  ii  17. 
He  iA  not  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  one  attribute  by  the 
real  prejudice  of  another ;  i.  e.  the  offence  and  ^ieviance 
to  it,  which  acting  directly  against  it  (if  that  were  possi- 
ble) would  occasion. 

6.  Bis  siT^eeritp  will  be  highly  vindicated  knd  glorified, 
when  it  shall  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  more  of  seve- 
rity in  such  a  dispensation,  whenever  it  takes  place,  than 
was  plainly  expressed  in  nis  often  repeated  fore-warnings 
and  threatenings,  even  long  before.    And  therefore, 

6.  He  is  herein  but  constanU  to  himself  ,  and  should  be 
more  Iiao«e  to  the  charge  of  mutability,  and  inconstancy, 


if  finally,  when  thei^  dumld  ao  require,  he saaold Ml 
take  this  course.    Ana 

7.  As  to  his  rigkUe^amett  emidjiUtiki  towardsndt 
people,  even  those  to  whom  he  more  atnctly  oblited  hifr 
self^than  ever  he  did  to  any  particular  natioa  besidci  Id 
but  the  tenor  of  his  covenant  with  them  be  coBsnIteil, 
and  see  whether  he  did  not  reserve  to  himself  a  libenjof 
casting  them  off.  if  they  revolted  flrom  him ;  aid  vbflkr 
these  were  not  liis  express  terms,  that  he  would  beiiA 
them  while  they  were  with  him,  nut  that  if  tkcj  finook 
him,  h^  would  foraake  them  also. 

Therefore  much  more  is  he  at  libei^,  as  to  ujdk 
people,  to  whom  he  never  made  ao  peculiar  pnunaf 
external  favours  aa  he  did  to  thia  people.  Nor  Keremi 
can  any  thing  be  pleaded  fhxm  his  name,  or  that  is  vik 
the  compass  of  its  signification,  with  any  certain^,  tha  it 
shall  conclude,  and  be  determining  on  tne  befaali  of  aick 
a  people.  There  is  a  real,  §peat  doubt  in  the  ease,  vhaks 
the  argument  mav  not  wei^  more  the  other  vty.  Ak 
whether  the  wickedness  of  such  a  peofde  may  not  he 
grown  to  such  a  proiiigious  exeeas,  that  whereas  noic  cf 
these  his  mentioned  attributes  do  make  it  necesBuyk 
should  ccmtinue  his  relation,  aome  other,  that  could  aot  be 
allege^  for  it,  may  noc  be  alleged  a^amst  it,  and  dona 
make  it  necessary  he  should  break  it  off.  The  ^d 
his  holiness  (which  if  we  consider  it  in  itself,  sad  o» 
sider  the  value  and  stress  he  is  wont  to  put  upoa  it,Ti 
might  even  reckon  the  prime  glory  of  the  Deity)  is  sot, 
perhaps,  to  be  sufficiently  salved  and  vindicated  vitboa, 
at  length,  quite  abandonmg  and  casting  them  o£  Tbeie 
aeems  to  be  somewhat  very  awful  and  monitory  ii  tboe 
moist  pleasant,  gracious  words,  and  that  breathe  so  svea  i 
aavour :  But  now  thev  deaire  a  better  eoontiy,  that  is,i 
heavenly;  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  tbeii 
God,  Heb.  xi.  16.  viz,  that  if  a  people  that  have  ka|  » 
joyed  brighter  discoveries  of  heaveit,  and  the  way  to  it,  di 
yet  generally  bear  a  /liMffected  heart  to  the  desiga  of  tbii 
revelation,  remain  habitually  terrene  like  the  rest  of  tbe 
world,  governed  by  the  ^nt  of  it,  ingulfed  in  the  con- 
mon  pollutions,  sensualities,  impieties  of  the  wicked  ii^ 
istical  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  God  will  be  even  ashiiDed 
to  be  called  their  God,  He  will  reckon  it  ignomiiuoBi, 
and  a  reproach  to  him,  (though  he  will  save  snch  as  sit 
sincere  among  them,)  to  stand  visibly  related  to  sacha 
people  as  their  God.  What,  to  have  them  for  a  peci- 
Uar  people,  that  are  not  peculiar  %  to  distiagniah  tka 
that  will  not  be  distinguished  1  to  make  a  visible  diftr- 
ence  by  external  favours  and  privileges,  where  there  bio 
visible  difference  in  practice  and  conversatkm,  that  migu 
signiiTy  a  more  excellent  roirit  1  This  is  not  only  to  kae 
the  intended  design,  but  to  nave  it  turn  to  a  disadnstage; 
and  whom  he  expected  to  be  for  a  name  and  a  pm  u 
him,  a  crown  and  a  royal  diadem,  to  become  tohimadii- 
honour  and  a  blot  And  we  do  And  that  such  serei^ 
as  have  been  used  towards  such  a  people,  are  declared  to 
have  been  so,  even  for  the  sake  or  his  name,  Jer.  xxnf . 
16,  17.  But  ye  turned  and  polluted  my  name,— Tha^ 
fore— I  will  make  you  to  be  removed  mto  all  the  ok- 
doms  of  the  earth.  Andwhen  therefore  a  remnant  of  uu5 
people^  rebelliously,  against  God*s  expiess  word,  wfl« 
down  mto  Egypt,  preferring  a  precarious  subsistence,  bd- 
der  tyranny  and  idolatry,  at  tne  cruel  mercy  of  a  loof 
since  baffled  enemy,  before  the  true  religion,  and  Ubeitjf. 
under  the  diyine  protection,  aee  how  Gtod  expresso  w 
resentment  of  this  dishonour  done  to  his  naine.  and  the 
affront  offered  to  his  government:  Jer.  xliv.  96.  Therriflff 
hiar  ye  the  word  of  Sie  Lord,  all  Judah  that  dwell  m  u« 
land  of  %ypt,  Behold,  I  have  sworn  by  my  great  niw. 
saith  the  Lord,  that  my  name  shall  no  more  be  naned  in 
the  mouth  of  any  man  of  Judah,  in  all  the  land  of  vSh 
sayiuff,  The  Lord  God  liveth. 

And  when  the  time  drew  near  of  God's  total  raecua 
of  that  people,  as  in  the  time  of  Bfalachi^  prophecies; 
they  are  charged  with  despising  and  proftning  his  nanCi 
(chap.  i.  6, 18.)  and  are  told  God  had  now  no  P^*^'*  • 
them,  nor  would  accept  ^  offering  at  their  hands,  bat  m 
his  name  should  be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  (ver.  IM  ij 
even  fhim  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going do«n« tie 
same,  intimating  that,  excepting  thoae  few  that  tho«hi« 
hia  name,  (chap.  iii.  16.)  and  that  feared  his  name,  (cH.  < 
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l)  wlio  lie  sKfi  should  be  Us,  when  he  made  op  his  jewels, 
ind  the  Son  of  righteoosnesB  should  rise  upon  them)  he 
roold  have  no  more  to  do  with  them ;  but  in  the  day  that 
tioald  bom  as  an  o^en,  (when  the  whole  hemisphere 
iioold  be  as  one  fiery  yanlt,)  they  should  be  bomt  np  as 
tubble,  and  neither  root  nor  branch  be  left  of  them ;  and 
U  this  upon  die  concern  he  had  for  his  name,  which  was 
eproeu^hed  by  such  a  people's  pretending  to  it  Where- 
pon,  the^jr  had  been  tnreatenea  (ch.  ii.  v.  3.)  that  except 
\ey  did  giye  glory  to  his  name  he  would  curse  them,  and 
leir  blessinffs,  corrupt  their  seed,  spread  dung  unon  their 
ices,  even  that  of  their  solemn  feasts,  and  they  ahonld  be 
iken  away  therewith. 

Il  is  therefore  posBible  the  whole  force  of  this  argument 
nay  lie  against  us,  in  prajring  for  such  a  people,  l  say,  it 
5  possible  it  may  whether  actually  it  do  or  no,  we  can 
lever  be  competent  judges.  Our  knowled^  is  not  larf^e 
non^h,  nor  our  minds  enough  comprehensire.  Our  wis- 
lom  IS  folly  itself  to  the  estimating  such  a  case.  We  are 
apable  oi  pronoimcin^  hastily,  it  would  in  this  or  that 
(articular  respect,  be  dishdnourable,  and  an  obseurement 
>f  God's  name,  if  he  should  cast  off  Sngland .  But  he  that 
ironounces  hastily,  considers  bat  a  few  things,  and  looks 
»ut  a  little  way. 

The  question  is,  whether,  airthings  compared  and  con- 
sidered together,  that  belofig  to  such  a  case,  it  will  be  more 
Kmourable  to  God  or  dishonourable,  and  more  or  less  re- 
commend him  to  intelligent  mincu,  fet  him  a  greater 
ind  more  excellent  i^jsme  and  renown  m  the  world,  when 
t  shall  be  enlightened  to  consider  the  case,  to  break  off 
as  relation  or  continue  it  7  We  know  his  own  judgment 
s  according  to  truth,  and  hope  he  will  judge  the  way  that 
rill  be  more  fayourable  to  us.  But  we  cannot  be  certain 
tf  it  'Tis  a  case  that  requires  the  judcment  of  his  all- 
omprehendinff  mind,  whose  prospect  is  lar^  every  way ; 
lad  takes  in  an  the  decencies  ana  indecencies  that  escape 
>ur  notice.  As  we  know  in  viewing  things  with  the  e^t, 
k  quick  and  clear  sight  (especially  helped  with  a  fit  in- 
trament)  will  discern  many  thin^,  so  fine  and  minute,  as 

0  bcj  to  a  duller  ^e,  altogether  mvisible.  It  is  the  work 
f  wisdom  and  judgment,  to  discern  exactly  the  critical 
easons  and  junctures  of  time,  when  to  do  this  or  that. 
knd  the  wise  God  in  his  dispensations,  especially  towards 

1  great  community,  or  the  collective  body  of  a  people, 
akes  usually  a  vas^  compass  of  time,  within  which  to 
elect  the  apt  and  fit  season,  for  this  or  that  act,  whether 
if  severity  or  mercy  towards  them.  And  it  Is  more  fit,  as, 
ly  the  coincidence  of  things,  it  contributes  more  to  the 
[reater  gioiy  of  his  name.  We  cannot  discern  the  things, 
ne  concurrence  whereof  makes  this  a  fitter  season  than 
mother,  that  such  an  event  should  be  placed  just  there, 
irithin  so  large  a  tract  of  time.  What  mortal  man,  or  in- 
ieed  what  finite  mind,  was  capable  of  judging  some  hnn- 
ireds  of  years  before,  what  was  just  wanting  to  the  ftilness 
>f  the  Amorites'  sin,  so  as  that  it  should  be  more  honour- 
ible  and  glorious  to  the  Pivine  justice,  not  to  animadvert 
hereon,  till  that  very  tiine  when  he  did  it.  Or  why  he 
'hose  that  time  whicn  he  pitched  upon,  wherein  to  come 
lown,  and  deliver  hjs  Israel  from  their  Egyntian  oppres- 
»rs.  Or  when  (without  inspiration)  to  be  able  to  toy,  the 
ime  to  &vour  Zion,  even  the  Set  time,  is  come.  Nor  are 
we  to  resolve  the  matter  only  into  the  absoluteness  of  his 
sovereignty,  upon  the  account  whereof  he  may  take  what 
ime  he  pfeases ;  but  the  depth  of  his  hidden  wisdom,  for 
ie  doth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will, 
laving  reasons  to  himself,  which  our  shallow,  dim  sight 
perceives  not,  and  whereof  we  are  infinitely  less  able  to 
nake  a  sure  judgment,  than  a  country  idiot  of  reasons  of 
(tate.  He  nu^  (as  to  the  present  case)  think  it  most  fit, 
nost  honourable,  and  glorious,  so  often  to  forgive,  or  so 
ong  to  forbear  such  a  delinquent  people;  and  mav,  at 
ength,  jud^  it  most  becoming  him,  and  most  wortnv  of 
lim,  as  he  is  the  common  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  tneir 
iijured  despised  Ruler,  to  strike  the  fatal  stroke,  and  qnite 
mt  them  off  fh)m  him. 

Now  here  it  is,  therefore,  necessarily  our  duhr;  tp  use 
his  argument  with  him  of  his  name,  so,  as  who)[iy  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  his  judgment,  fina  bi^t  conditionally,  if 
it  will  indeed  make  most  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  that 
then  he  will  not  abhor  and  reject  such  a  people  even  for 


Us  name'b  sake.  Nor  eaa  we  herein  be  too  importu- 
nate, if  we  be  not  peremptonr,  not  too  intent  upon  tbA 
end,  the  glory  of  his  name ;  mr  about  the  goodness,  ex- 
cellency, and  desirableness  of  that  we  are  certain ;  if  we 
be  not  too  determinate  about  the  means,  or  what  will  be 
most  honourable  to  his  name,  concerning  which  we  are 
uncertain^  Neither  is  it  disallowed  us  t^  use  the  best 
judgment  we  can^  about  the  means,  and  the  interest  of 
God's  name  in  this  case.  It  is  not  our  fault  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  he  expects  us  not  to  use  the  judgment  of  gods. 
But  it  win  be  our  fhult  to  be  peremptory  and  confident  in 
a  matter,  wherein  we  may  be  mistaken ;  and  must  signify 
too  much  oflicionsness,  as  if  we  understood  his  alSurs 
better  than  himself,  and  a  bold  insolence,  to  take  upon  us 
to  be  the  absolute  judgjes  pf  what  we  understand  not:  and 
to  cover  our  pi^esumption  with  a  pretence  of  duty,  lliere- 
fore  though  such  a  people  be  dear  to  us,  yet  because  his 
name  ought  to  be  infinitely  more  dear,  that,  in  the  settled 
bent  of  our  hearts,  we  ought  to  prefer ;  and  be  patient  of 
his  sentence,  whatever  it  proves  to  be,  with  deep  resent- 
ment of  our  own  desert,  but  with  high  complacency  that 
his  name  is  vindicated  and  glorified,  and  with  a  sincere, 
undissembled  applause  of  the  justice  of  his  prodeedings, 
how  severe  soever  they  may  be  towards  us ;  especially  if 
we  have  reason  to  hope,  that  severity  will  terminate,  out 
in  a  temporary  discountenance  and  frown,  not  in  a  final 
rejection. 

S.  Much  more  are  we  to  submit  our  own  secular  con- 
cernments, wbich  may  be  involved :  i.  e.  we  ought  only  to 
pray  we  may  have  the  continued,  free  profession  and  ex- 
ercise of  our  religion,  in  conjunction  with  the  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  if  that  may  con- 
sist with  and  best  serve  the  honour  of  his  great  name. 
But  if  he  do  really  make  this  judgment  in  our  case,  that 
we  have  so  misdemeaned  ourselves,  and  been  so  little 
really  better  to  common  observation,  in  our  practiee  and 
conversation,  than  men  of  a  worse  religion,  that  he  cannot 
without  injury  to  his  name,  and  the  reputation  of  his 

g^venment,  countenance  us  against  them,  by  the  visible 
vours  of  his  providence;  that  it  will  not  be  honourable 
for  him  to  protect  us  in  our  religion,  to  so  little  purpose : 
and  while' we  so  little  answer  the  true  design  of  it ;  mat  if 
we  will  retain  our  religion  (which  we  know  we  are  upon 
no  terms  to  quit)  we  must  suffer  for  it,  and  sanctify  that 
name  before  men  by  our  suffering,  which  we  dishonoured 
by  our  ginning.  We  havenothing  left  us  to  do  but  to  sub- 
mit to  God,  to  humble  ourselves  under  his  mighty  hand, 
to  accept  the  punishment  of  our  sin,  to  put  off  our  orna- 
ments, expectmg  what, he  will  do  with  us.  And  be  con- 
tent that  our  dwelliiigs,  our  substance^  our  ease  and  rest, 
our  liberties  and  lives,  if  he  will  have  it  so,  be  all  sacrifices 
to  the  honour  of  that  excellent  name.  Nor  can  our  use  of 
this  argument  want  such  submission  without  much  insin- 
cerity. Conoeming  this  therefore  look  back  to  what  was 
said  on  the  former  head. 

Nor  is  there  any  hardship  in  the  matter,  that  we  are  thus 
limited  in  our  praying,  for  what  even  nature  itself  teacheth 
us  tp  desire,  our  safety,  peace,  and  outward  comforts ;  un- 
less we  count  it  a  hardstup  that  we  are  creatures,  and  that 
God  is  God,  and  that  ours  is  not  the  supreme  interest. 
The  desires  of  tbe  sensitive  nature  are  not  otherwise  to  be 
fbrmed  into  petitions  than  bv  the  direction  of  the  rational, 
that  also  bemg  governed  oy  a  superadded  holy,  divine 
namre ;  unto  which  it  is  a  supreme  and  a  vital  law,  that 
God  is  to  be  the  first-eyed  in  eveiy  thing.  Reason  teaches 
that  so  it  should  be,  and  grace  makes  it  be  so.  And  it 
ought  to  be  far  from  us  to  think  this  a  hardship ;  when  in 
reference  to  our  greater  and  more  considerable  concern- 
ments, those  of  our  souls,  and  our  eternal  states,  we  are 
put  upon  no  such  (dubious  suspense(\il)  submission.  He 
hath  not,  in  these,  left  the  matter  at  all  doubtful,  or  at  any 
uncertainty,  whether  he  will  reckon  it  more  honourable  to 
his  name  to  save,  or  destroyetemally,  a  sincerely  penitent, 
believing,  obedient  soul.  He  hath  settled  a  firm  connex- 
ion between  the  felicity'  of  such  and  his  own  glory.  And 
never  put  it  upon  us,  as  any  part  of  our  dn^,  to  be  con- 
tented to  perisn  for  ever,  that  he  maybe  glorified ;  or  ever 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  so  conte;it  or  no.  For  he 
hath  made  such  things  our  present,  immediate,  indispen- 
sable duty,  as  with  which  our  perishmg  is  not  consistent, 
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■adnpcasuiipgiitioiiwhAitof,  it  is  impoKible  we  dioold 
nol  Im  happy.  If  we  believe  in  his  Bon,  and  submit  to 
)ua  government^  his  name  pleads  irresistibly  for  eor  being 
saved  by  him.  He  can  have  no  higher  glory  from  ns,  than 
that  we  De  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  hiscrace,  being  once 
accepted  in  the  Delored.  Neither  is  it  disallowed  ns  to 
do  the  part  of  concives,  fellow-members  of  a  oommnnity, 
eivil,  or  spiritual,  to  pray  very  earnestly  for  oor, people, 
city,  country,  thai*  are  so  insuy  dear  to  ns.  Only  since 
prayer  itself  is  an  acknowledgment  of  his  superiority  to 
whom  we  pray;  and  we  have  no  argument,  that  we  ought 
to  hope  should  prevail,  but  that  of  his  own  name ;  we  can 
but  pray  and  plead  as  the  nattire  of  pHyer,  and  the  import 
of  that  argun^t,  will  admit,  i. «.  with  entire  subjection  to 
his  holy  and  sovereign  will,  and  subordination  to  his  su- 
preme mterest,  to  whom  we  address  ourselves  in  prayer. 

Vte,  And  now  the  use  this  will  be  of  tons,  is  partlv  to 
correct  and  reprehend  our  prayers,  wherein  tney  shall  be 
found  disagreeable  to  the  true  import  of  this  argument, 
and  partly  to  persuade  unto  and  encourage  such  praying, 
as  shall  be  agreeable  to  it 

1.  It  justly  and  aptly  serves  to  reprehend  and  correct, 
sach  prayinjg;  as  disagrees  with  it ;  especially  th^  oamality 
and  tne  selfishness  of  our  prayers.  The  use  of  this  argu- 
ment implies  that  the  gloiy  cf  God,  and  the  exaltation  of 
his  name,  should  be  the  principal  design  of  our  prayen. 
Is  it  not  in  these  respects  much  otherwise  1  We  keep  fast 
after  fiut,  and  make  many  prayers.  And  what  is  the  chief 
design  of  themi  or  the  thing  we  are  most  intent,  and 
which  our  hearts  are  principafly  set  upon  1  We  see  how 
God  expostulates  this  matter,  Zech.  vii.  &  When  ye  fasted 
and  mourned,  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  month,  even  those 
seventy  years,  did  you  at  all  fast  unto  me,  even  unto  me? 
Why,  tp  whom  can  it  be  thought  this  people  did  keep  ftsts 
but  unto  God  1  Yes,  no  doubt  they  did  eye  him,  as  the 
object,  but  not  as  the  end.  They  were  kept  to  him.  but 
not  for  him,  so  as  that  his  interest  and  ^lory  was  the  tning 
principally  designed  in  them:  nor  can  it  be,  if  the  things 
we  chiefly  insist  upon,  be  sucn  as  have  no  connexion  with 
his  true  mterest,  or  suJbserviency  to  it.  And  let  us  inquire 
upon  these  two  heads ;  whether  our  prayers,  in  these  re- 
speets,  do  not  run  in  such  a  strain,  as  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibljr  be  understood  to  mean  him,  or  have  a  true  reference 
to  him. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  carnality  of  them.  When  we  pray 
for  the  people  of  our  own  land,  or  for  the  Christian  churcn 
more  generally,  what  sort  of  evUs  is  it  that  we  find  our 
hearts  most  feelingly  to  deprecate,  and  pray  againstil  what 
are  the  good  things  we  chiefly  desire  for  them  ?  We  find 
ourselves,  'tis  likely,  to  have  somewhat  a  ^uick  sense  and 
dread  of  the  calamities  of  war.  depredation,  oppression, 
persecution,  and  we  feel,  probably,  somewhat  of  sympathy 
within  ourselves,  when  we  heac  of  any  abroad,  professing 
tjpue.  reformed  Cnristianity,  thatsufier  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  are  banished  from  weir  present  homes,  dragged  to 

Srisons,  pressed  with  pinching  necessities,  for  the  ^e  of 
leir  religion ;  and  it  were  well  if  our  compassions  were 
more  enlarged  in  such  cases.  And  if  we  should  hear  of 
nations  depopulated,  cities  sacked,  towns  and  countries 
deluged  with  Dlood  and  slaughter,  th^^  things  would  cer- 
tainly have  an  astonishing  sound  in  our  ears.  But  have 
we  any  proportionable  sense  of  the  spiritual  evils  inat 
waste  ana  deform  the  Christian  church,  exhaUst  its  strength 
and  vigour,  and  blemish  its  beauty  and  glory  t  Ignorance, 
terrene  inclination,  glorying  in  the  external  forms  of  reli- 

fion,  while  the  life  and  power  of  it  are  unknown  and 
enied,  estrangement  from  God,  realinfidelity  towarCs  the 
Redeemer,  veiled  over  by  pretended,  ncAninal  Christianity, 
uncharitableness,  pride,  wrath,  strife,  envy,  hatred,  hypo- 
crisy, deceitfulness  towards  God  and  man  1  We  ougnt  to 
lament  and  deprecate  the  former  evils  without  overlooking 
these,  or  counting  them  less,  or  being  less  afiected  with 
them.  We  are  apt  to  pray  for  peace  unto  the  Christian 
community,  for  halcyon  days,  prosperity,  the  abundance 
of  all  outward  blessings,  in  conjunction  with  the  universal 
reception  of  such  forms  of  relieion,  as  are  most  agreeable 
to  our  minds  and  inclinations.  Bui  do  we  as  earnestly  pray 
for  the  Tevivink  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  that  the 
Christian  church  may  shine  in  the  beauties  of  holiness,  in 
heavenliness,  faith,  love  to  Q6d  and  one  another,  in  sim- 


plicity, meekness,  p^tienee,  humility,  oontempt  of  t]usu»> 
sent  world,  and  purity  from  all  the  corntptioas  rf  it  TUi 
we  chiefly  oug:ht  to  have  done,  without  leaving  the  oite 
undone.  Which  while  it  is  left  out  of  our  pravers,  or  oot 
more  principally  insisted  on  in  them,  how  ill  do  tk^id- 
mit  ot  enforcement  by  this  argument  fhxn  the  name  of 
God !  For  do  we  think  it  is  so  very  honourable  to  kit 
name,  to  be  the  God  of  an  opulent,  luxurious,  volintan, 

}>roud,  wrathfU,  contentious  people,  under  what  raigim 
brm  or  denomination  soever  7 

SL  But  also  do  not  our  prayers  chiefly  centre  in  oir- 
selves,  while  we  make  a  customary  (not  understood)  m 
in  them  of  the  name  of  God  1  And  when  we  prinapillf 
design  ourselves  in  our  prayers,  what  is  it  we  covet  mA 
for  ourselves  %  'Tis  not  agreeable  to  the  holy,  new  dirine 
nature,  to  desire  to  engross  spiritual  good  things  to  w 
selves ;  when  for  others,  we  desire  only  the  good  things  if 
ihis  earth.  But  if  our  prayers  do  only  design  the  arertiif 
firom  ounelvesoutwara  calamities,  or  inconvenienees,8id 
the  obtaining  only  of  ease,  indulgence,  and  all  gntefol 
accommodations  to  our  flesh,  how  absurd  an  hj^poeiisf  ii 
it  to  fashion  up  such  «  petition,  by  adding  to  it,  £■  diy 
name's  sake!  As  if  thename  of  God  did  oUige him lo 
consult  the  ease  and  repose  of  our  flesh!  when  ov  sooh, 
thereby,  are  made  and  continued  the  nuserxes  of  ill  the 
evil,  vicious  inclinations,  which  show  themselves  in  oer 
practice,  most  of  all  to  the  dishonour  of  that  name!  "Wkt 
subordination  is  there  here  1  Manifest  is  the  oppoaiionof 
our  carnal  interest  to  the  interest  and  honour  or  the  bias- 
ed name  of  God.  If  a  mfdelactor.  convicted  of  the  highest 
crimes  against  the  government,  should  petition  for  hisDdf 
to  this  purpose,  that  it  will  brinff  a  great  disrepatuxn 
upon  authority,  and  detract  from  the  famed  clenMiCT  nd 
goodness  of  tne  prince,  if  any  punishment  should  be  ii- 
flicted  on  him  for  his  ofiences,  or  if  he  be  not  isdnlgedad 
suflTered  to  persist  in  them ;  how  #ould  this  petition  soond 
with  sdber.  intelligent  meni  'Tis  no  wonder  ooi  tab 
regrets  sunering,  but  'tis  strange  oar  reason  nhoold  be  so 
lo^  as  to  think,  at  random,  that  right  or  wraig  themoe 
of  God  is  not  otherwise  to  be  indenmified  tfain  br  iB 
being  saved  from'  sufierinir. '  As  if  the  gratification  of  ooi 
flesh  and  the  glory  of  GocPs  name  were  so  verjnetfly  le- 
lated,  and  so  mach  akin  to  one  another !  And  now  tba 
carnal  self-interest,  insinuating  itself,  and  thos  diaortiBX 
our  prayers,  iis  the  radical  evu  in  them,  and  the  fiisi  >« 
origmai  pan  of  their  finultiness.  For  it  is  not  iikelf  vc 
should  love  others  better  than  ourselves;  therefoitve 
cannot  go  hiffher  in.  supplicating  for  others.  But  t^  n 
inconsiderately  mention  the  name  of  God  for  fmian 
saktfe,  though  it  be  no  way  c<mcemed  in  the  matter,  nnlesi 
to  vindicate  and  greaten  itself,  in  rejecting  us  and  oo 
prayers  together. 

S.  The  farther  use  of  what  hath  been  said  upon  tbs 
Subject,  will  be  to  persuade  and  engage  us  to  hafe  nure 
regard  to  the  name  of  God  in  our  prayers,  especial) jinjwr 
praying  about  national  abd  public  concernments;  or  sad 
external  concernments  of  our  own  as  are  involTed  vii 
them.  That,  in  the  habitual  temper  of  our  spirit^  n 
be  so  entirely  and  absolutely  devoted  to  Qoi,  and  tbe 
interest  ,of  his -great  name,  that  our  prayers  may  savoo 
of  it,  and  be  of  an  aereeable  strain ;  that  tbe  invard  sfflse 
of  our  souls  may  touy  correspond  to  the  true  import  of  tus 
argument,  and  our  hearts  may  not  reproach  us,  ^^^ 
use  it,  is  Only  pretending  Go4,  but  meaning  oarselTes,!!^ 
that  only  our  carnal  self,  the  interest  whereof  ^^^ 
be  in  competition  with  that  of  God^  name,  and  vbiu, 
while  it  prevails  in  us,  will  be  the  measnre  of  onrprayw 
for  others  also ;  that  the  meaning  of  our  words  na? » 
be  one,  and  the  meaning  of  our  hearts  another,  thai « 
may  truly  mean  as  we  speak  when  we  use  the  words  w 
thy  name's  sake.  And  Uiat  our  hearts  may  l^ar  ^ 't 
true  testimony,  that  we  desire  nothing  but  in  doe  sb^ 
ordination  to  the  gk>ry  of  tis  name;  external  hj^ 
with  limitation,  on^^  so  far  as  they  may;  and  s^ntw 
blessings  absolutely,  because  they  certainly  will,  vm» 
this  subordination.  And  to  this  purpose  let  it  be  eo- 
sidered, 

1.  How  unsuitable  it  is  to  the  condition  of  a  creator 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  That  wens  certainlj  a  b» 
uncreaturely  prayer,  that  should  be  of  a  conniiy««"" 
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Let  us  bat  digest  aad  state  the  case  erigbt  in  our  own 
hovights.    Admit  we  are  pTajing  widi  gneat  erdency,  on 
iie  behalf  of  a  people  to  whKh  we  are  related,  and  who 
ire  also  lelaied  to  Ood.    It  can  acarce  be  thought  we  are 
Dore  concerned  for  them  than  for  onrselyes ;  or  that  we 
ove  them  more  than  we  do  onrselyes.    Onr  ioYe  to  oni- 
vlves  is  the  usnal  measure  of  oar  love  to  (^ers.  And  that 
s  hif  her  in  the  same  kind,  which  is  the  measure  of  all 
lesides,  that  belongs  to  that  kind.  When  therefore  we  are 
nach  concerned  for  the  eztemnl  felicity  of  such  a  people, 
t  is  very  natural  to  be  more  deeffy  concerned  for  our  own. 
!*fow  if  the  sense  of  our  hearts,  in  such  a  prayer,  will  not 
Lgree  with  the  true  import  of  these  words,  ^'  for  thy  name's 
;ake ;"  because  indeed,  we  are  more  concerned  for  onr 
>wn  carnal  peace,  ease,  and  accommodation  than  we  are 
or  the  name  of  Gkxl ;  let  us,  that  we  may  have  the  matter 
nore  clearly  in  riew,  put  our  request  into  such  words,  as 
Rrherewiih  the  sense  of  our  hearts  will  truly  aeree,  and 
vill  it  not  be  thus, "  Lord,  whatever  becomes  of  tny  name, 
et  nothing  be  done  that  snail  be  grievous^  and  disquieting 
o  my  flesh  ;*'  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  Gtuit  thy  throne 
o  it,  resign  thy  government,  abandon  all  thy  great  in- 
eresLs  for  the  service  and  gratification  of  this  animated 
:lod  of  clay :  and  do  we  not  now  begin  to  blush  at  our 
>wn  prayer  1  We  easily  slide  over  such  a  matter  as  this, 
rbile  oar  sense  is  more  latent,  and  not  distinctly  reflected 
Ni,  but  let  OS  have  it  before  us  amceotis  veHns  /  let  it  ap- 
)ear  with  its  own  natural  ^oce  and  lookj  and  now  see  what 
lorror  and  detestableness  it  carries  with  it !  And  dare  we 
low  put  up  so  treasonable  a  prayer  1  It  would  puzzle  all 
»tr  arithmetic,  to  assign  the  gttota  parSy  or  the  proporH4mal 
lart,  any  of  us  is  of  the  universe,  or  the  whole  creation  of 
jK)d !  And  do  I  think  it  fit  that  the  heavens  should  roll  for 
ae  1  or  all  the  mighty  wheels  of  providence  move  only 
rith  reg:ard  to  my  convenience  ?  If  a  worm  in  your  gar- 
len  were  capable  of  thought,  and  because  it  is  permitted 
0  crawl  there,  should  think,  this  garden  was  made  for  me, 
lod  every  thing  in  it  ought  to  be  ordered  for  my  accom- 
nodation  and  pleasure,  would  you  not  wonder  that  such 
Qsolence,  and  a  disposition  to  think  so  extravagantly, 
Jiould  be  in  eonjuncUon  ^ith  the  thinking  power  or  an 
ibility  to  think  at  all.    If  we  allow  ourselves  in  that  far 
^eater  (infinitely  more  unbeseeming  and  disproportion- 
ible)  petulancy,  do  we  think  when  the  roller  comes  it  will 
crupie  to  cmsh  us,  or  have  regard  to  our  immodest,  pre- 
enceless  claim  1   Let  us  consider  what  little,  minute 
hini^,  how  next  to  nothing  we  are,  even  compared  with 
ill  the  rest  of  the  world :  what  are  we  when  compared 
rith  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  it,  in  comparison  of  whom, 
he  whole  is  but  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  or  the  small  dnst 
>f  the  balance,  lighter  than  nothing,  and  vanity  f  We 
bonld  more  contemplate  ourselves  in  such  a  comparison ; 
Qsny  camparing  themselves  with  themselves  are  not  wise, 
^hile  we  confine  and  limit  our  eve  only  to  ourselves,  we 
eem  great  things  fancy  ourselves .  very  considerable. 
Jot  what  am  n  What  is  mjr  single  personality,  ipscity, 
elf-hood,  (call  it  what  you  will,)  to  him  who  is  the  all  m 
ill  1  whose  being  (actually  or  radically)  comprehends  all 
leiog,  all  that  I  can  conceive,  and  the  infinitely  greater 
ill  that  I  cannot.    If  therefore  I  take  in  with  myself  the 
ehole  body  of  a  people  besides,  that  I  am  concerned  for, 
jid  admit  that  a  generous  love  to  my  country  should  make 
ae  prefer  their  concernments  to  my  own  ;  or  that  upon  a 
dgher  account,  as  they  are  a  people  related  to  Gfod,  I 
ould  even  lay  down  my  life  for  them.  What  are  we  all, 
Jkd  aU  our  mterests,  to  that  of  his  name  1  And  if  we 
honld  all  agree  in  a  desire,  that  our  interest  should  be 
erved  upon  the  dishonour  of  that  name,  it  were  but  a 
reasonidne  conspiracy  against  our  conmion,  rightful  Lord. 
Ind  a  foolish  one,  beinff  expressed  in  a  prayer ;  as  if  we 
bought  to  engage  him,  by  our  faint  breath,  against  him- 
elf.    We  are  to  desire  no  more  for  them,  than  the^r  may 
or  themselves.    And  if  we  have  joined  m  open  smnine 
igainst  bim,  to  that  height  that  he  shall  judge  he  is  obliged 
or  the  vindication  and  nooonr  of  his  name,  (by  which  we 
lave  been  called,)  of  his  wisdom,  holiness,  and  punitive 
ostice.  as  openly  to  animadvert  upon  us,  can  we  gainsav  1 
f  we  know  of  such  a  judgment  nothing  could  remain  for 
is  but  shame  and  silence,  conviction  of  ill  desert,  and 
utient  beariuR  the  punishment  of  our  sin.  And  while  we 


know  It  not,  yet  because  it  is  potaible,  we  ougbr  ne^  other- 
wise to  deprecate  such  a  {>rocedure  against  us,  than  as 
will  consist  with  that  possibility.  To  prav  otherwise,  if 
we  make  no  mention  of  his  name,  is  absurd  presumption, 
that  we  should  wish  or  imagine  he  will  prefer  any  con- 
cernments of  ours,  to  the  steady  order  and  decorum  of  his 
own  government.  But  if  we  do  make  mention  of  it,  'tis 
a  more  absurd  hypocrisy  to  seem  concerned  for  his  name 
when  we  intend  only  our  own  external  advantages !  as  if 
we  thought  he  that  could  answer  our  prayers,  could  not 
nnderstand  them.  'Tis  surely  very  unbecomine  creatures 
to  bear  themselves  sp  towards  the  Ood  that  made  them. 

2.  Consider,  that  to  have  a  sense  in  onr  hearts  truly 
agreeable  to  the  proper  meaning  of  this  argument,  for  thy 
name's  sake,  is  very  suitable  to  the  state  of  returning 
creatures,  who  are  gathering  themselves  back  to  God,  out 
of  the  common  apostacy  wherein  all  were  engaged  and 
combined  against  that  great  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  world. 
In  that  defection  every  one  did  principally  mind  and  set 
np  for  himself.  Each  one  would  be  a  God  to  himself, 
but  all  were,  by  consequence,  against  God.  Whom  to  be 
for,  they  were  divided,  and  of  as  many  minds  as  there 
were  men.  Whom  to  be  against,  they  were  agreed,  as  if 
their  common  Lord  was  the  conunon  enemy.  For  his  in- 
terest and  theirs  were  opposite  and  irreconcileable.  They 
were  sunk  and  lost  in  sensuality,  and  had  no  other  in- 
terest than  that  of  their  flesh.  When  man  hath  made 
himself  a  brute,  he  then  thinks  himself  fittest  to  be  a  god. 
The  interest  of  our  souls  must  unite  us  with  him ;  that  of 
OUT  flesh  engages  us  against  him.  Some  are  through  the 
power  of  his  grace  retummg.  What  a  pleasure  would  it 
De  to  us  to  behold  ourselves  among  the  reducers  t  those 
that  are  upon  their  return;  that  are  again  taHdng  the 
Lord  only  to  be  their  God,  and  his  interest  for  their  only 
interest ! 

3.  Consider  that  our  veij  name,  as  we  are  Christians, 
obliges  us  to  be  of  that  ooedient  happy  number.  For 
what  is  Christianity  but  the  tendency  of  souls  towards 
God,  through  the  mediation  and  under  the  conduct  of 
Chnst  1  Therefore  is  the  initial  precept  of  it,  and  the 
condition  of  our  entrance  into  that  blessed  state,  self-de- 
nial. We  answer  not  our  own  name,  further  than  as  we 
are  revolving  and  rolling  back  out  of  our  single  and  sepa- 
rate state,  into  our  original  most  natural  state  of  subordi- 
nation to  God,  wherein  onl^  w^  are  capable  of  nnion  with 
him,  and  final  blessedness  m  him.  This  is  discipleship  to 
Christ,  and  the  design  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  be 
subdued  in  our  spirits,  and  wrought  down  into  compliance 
with  the  Divine  will ;  to  be  meek,  lowly,  humble,  patient, 
ready  to  take  up  the  cross,  to  bear  any  thing,  lose  any 
thing,  be  any  thing,  or  be  nothing,  that  God  may  be  all  in 
all.  This  is  our  conformity,  not  to  the  precepts  only  but 
to  the  example  too,  of  our  great  Lord.  Who  when  he 
was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  Qod ;  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  olf  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
lilceness  of  man ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
humbled  himself  and  become  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross,  Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  8.  And  hereupon,  be- 
cause he  was  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  honour  and  service 
of  God's  great  name,  (Father,  jglorify  thy  name,  summed 
up  his  desires,)  therefore  Goa  highly  exalted  him,  and 
gave  him  a  name  above  every  name,  that  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  Ac.  ver.  9,  10.  And  when- 
ever he  shall  have  a  church  in  the  world,  that  he  will 
think  it  fit  to  own  with  visible,  tmintermitted  favours,  it 
must  consist  of  persons  formed  according  to  that  pattern. 
And  then,  l^  losmg  their  own  name  and  Tittle  interests  for 
God's,  they  will  find  all  recovered,  when  their  glorious 
Redeemer^shall  write  upon  them  the  name  of  his  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  city  of  his  God,  and  his  own  new 
name.  Rev.  iii.  13. 

4.  Let  it  be  ftirther  (in  the  last  place)  considered,  with 
what  cheerihlness  and  confidence  we  may  then  pray; 
when  our  hearts  are  wrought  to  the  pitch,  that  we  sin- 
cerely design  the  honour  of  the  Divine  name  as  the  most 
desirable  thinff,  and  which  name  above  all  things  we  covet 
to  have 'glorified.  For  we  are  sure  of  being  heard,  and  to 
have  the  same  answer  which  was  given  our  Lord  by  a 
voice  like  that  of  thunder  from  heaven,  when  he  prayed, 
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Father,  g:lorify  thy  name,  (John  xii.)  I  have  both  glorified 
it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.  Onr  hearts  aie  not  right  in 
Us,  till  we  can  count  this  a  pleasant,  grateful  answer. 
And  if  we  can,  we  can  never  rail  of  it.  For  we  are  told, 
1  John  Y.  14.  That  whatsoever  we  ask  according  to  his 
will  he  heareth  us.  This  will  deliver  our  minds  from 
suspense.  When  we  pray  for  nothing  whereof  we  are 
uncertain,  but  with  great  deference  and  submission,  and 
for  nothing  absolutely  and  with  greatest  engagement  )f 
heart,  but  whereof  we  are  certain ;  upon  such  terms  we 
may  pray  with  great  assurance :  as  Daniel  did,  O  Lord, 
hmt;  O  Lord,  forgive ;  O  loro,  hearken  and  do ;  defer 


not  for  thine  own  sake,  O  my  God ;  for  thy  city  and  tl^ 
people  are  called  by  thy  name,  ch.  ix.  19.  And  tboagh 
,an  angel  be  not  thereupon  sent  to  tell  us,  as  was  to  him, 
so  many  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people  and  thy 
holy  city,  (so  the  matter  is  expressed  -,  as  it  were,  kiadlf 
giving  biiLck  the  interest  in  them  to  Daniel,  with  adTantace, 
that  he  had  before  acknowledged  unto  Grod,)  to  finish  the 
transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  Ac.  vet  we  are  assured,  of  whii 
reasonably  ought  to  be  as  satis/ying,  that  whatsoever  sbaU 
befall  our  city  or  our  people,  shall  end  in  the  ecernal  rlonr 
of  God,  and  of  the  city  of  God. 
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Dl  STIBT  KS,  WITH  BIFBUSNCK  TO  PAimCIJLAR  WWUKOm  { 


CONSIDERED   IN  SEVERAL   SERMONS, 


as  JOHN  m.  6.  Ain>  oalatians  t.  ». 


TO    MRS.  HOWE. 


Madam, 
It  was  aporehended  the  endre  thonglits  of  this  great  man,  upon  so  importa^it  a  snbjeet,  might  be  ycry  useful  to  the 
world,  ana  acceptable  to  many ;  and  though  they  are  only  a  s{)ecimen  of  his  ordinary  course  of  preaching,  without 
any  finishing  hand,  or  further  design,  or  perhuw,  alwajrs  his  ripest  thoughts ;  yet  they  carry  the  lively  signatures  of 
the  admirable  genius^  and  excellent  soirit,  whicn  always  appeared  in  his  composures,  and  rendered  them  so  peculiar- 
ly fit  to  instruct  and  mipress  the  minus  of  men.  Whosoever  considers  the  compass  and  variety  of  the  matter,  the 
thread  and  connexion  of  the  thoughts,  the  striking  imagery,  and  the  pertinence  and  pungency  of  the  expression,  will 
see  reason  to  admire  the  vast  capacity  of  the  autnor,  and  be  easily  disq)osed  to  forj^ive  any  lesser  neglects  and  es- 
capes; especially  when  he  only  proposed  to  speak  familiarly  and  without  any  written  notes,  and  allowed  himself  a 
liberty  in  expressing  the  well  digested  and  disposed  conceptions  of  his  mind. 

It  will  be  necessarv  for  your  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  reader's,  to  assure  you,  that  the  same  oare  has  been  taken, 
and  the  same  method  observed,  in  reviewing  and  transcribing  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  was  used  in  the  other ;  as 
the  numuscript  was  writ  by  the  same  skilful  and  diligent  hand. 

The  intimacv  of  a  lonff  friendship,  and  mutual  respect,  the  endearments  of  the  nearest  relation,  for  several  of  the 
latter  years  of  nis  life :  tne  hi^h  honour  you  always  paid  him,  and  the  singular  valae  he  expressed  for  you,  living 
and  <^ng;  give  you  the  best  tule  to  these  two  volumes  of  posthumous  discourses  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  Family  Pray- 
er; and  to  any  reipect  we  are  capable  of  showing  you.  We  believe  the  noble  arjpmentj  as  well  as  the  excellent  au- 
thor, will  be  peculiarly  acceptable  and  delightful  to  you,  who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  his  spirit  and  preaching ; 
and  may  contribute  to  a  weli-^imded  peace  of  mind  in  a  clearer  discerning  of  a  regenerate  slate;  and  to  your  dai- 
ly walking  in  the  Spirit,  and  improvement  in  the  spiritual  life. 

Thi»  is  the  sincere  desire  of, 

Honoured  Madam, 
Your  respecilhl  kmble  servants, 

W.  HARRIS, 
JOHN  EVANS. 


JllF  •.!?■. 


SERMON  I.' 

John  iii.  6,  latter  partr 

Tikai  fckich  isbom  of  ike  S]fprU  ia  tpirk^ 

Ths  aposAle  represents  the  different  states  of  men,8ceord- 
ng  to  the  different  temper  of  their  minds,  as  they  are  either 
amal  or  spiritual ;  tne  misery  and  deadliness  of  the 
brmer ;  Rom.  viii.  that  "  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death :"" 
he  life  and  peace  which  is  involved  in  the  other;  that  '^  to 
e  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace.''  We  are  present- 
d  in  this  text  with  a  view  of  the  two  great  fountains  of 
hat  carnality  and  spirituality, which  are  themselvessogreat 

SRh,  OTT.  tt  Cotdwater'i  HaO. 


fouataiDB  of  evil  and  good,  unto  the  ehildren  of  men,  ac- 
cording as  the  one  or  the  other  hath  place  in  them.  The 
whole  verse  presents  us  with  a  view  of  both  ;  "  that  which 
is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit ;"  though  I  am  to  insist,  as  my  design  re- 
quires, only  upon  the  Tatter,  Some  perhaps,  taking  some 
notice,  that  there  is  a  universal  death  reigning  over  this 
worM,  by  reason  of  that  carnality  which  hath  spread  itseil 
through  it ;  may  be  prone  to  inquire,  From  wnence  is  it, 
that  so  prevailing  a  carnality  should  ^  mortallj  have  taint< 
ed  the  spirits  of  men  every  where  1  And  this  our  Lord 
^'ves  no  other  account  of,  and  only  resolves  the  matter 
mto  ordinarjr  human  propagation ;  "  that  which  is  bom 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  His  account  is  not  such  as  seems 
to  aim  at  gratifying  the  curious,  but  such  as  wherein  the 
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sounder  mind  might  very  well  be  expected  to  acquiesce. 
It  being  taken  for  granted,  that  the  higher  original  of  hu- 
man nature  was  very  well  understood  and  known;  it 
might  seem  a  sufficient  account  of  the  original  of  that  cor- 
ruption, which  is  now  connate  with  the  nature  of  man, 
that  from  apostate  creatures,  such  as  were  like  themselves 
have  descended,  and  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  nothing 
else  but  flesh :  it  being  manifest  that  our  Saviour  inteacls 
to  comprehend  under  that  name,  with  the  nature  of  man, 
the  corruption  which  is  now  adhering  to  it.  Bat  serious 
and  awakened  inquiries  would  not  surcease  here,  though 
they  were  never  so  well  satisfied  thus  far ;  but  at  least  ha- 
ving gotten  an  intimation  that  there  is  a  design  on  foot, 
for  the  restoring  of  life  and  peace  amon^  men,  who  were 
universallv  sunk  into  catmality,  earthlmess  and  death; 
they  would  carry  the  inquiry  further :  i.e.  In  what  way  this 
is  ever  to  be  brought  to  pass;  by  whom  it  is  to  be  efiected; 
what  course  is  to  be  talcen  io  bring  about  so  happy  and 
glorious  a  change,  with  any  of  this  wretched  and  forlorn 
world  1  At  least  they  would  take  notice  that  here  and 
there  is  a  renewed  spirituality  appearing,  and  putting  forth 
itself  open  to  view ;  though  there  is  too  little  of  it,  the 
Lord  knows.  Why,  whence  is  it,  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  here  and  there  we  can  perceive  spirit  and  life  flourish- 
ing afresh  in  the  world,  which  was  so  universally  over-run 
with  carnality  and  death  1  This  matter  our  Lord  gives  an 
account  of  in  the  words  which  I  have  designed  more  espe- 
cially to  consider;  and  resolve^  it  whoUv  into  a  spiritual 
production.  This  is  owing  to  nothing  else  but  the  Spirit, 
or  a  new  kind  of  creation,  and  generation:  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  Qod  has  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  han(te.  to 
recover  and  revive  and  raise  up  life  and  spirit  out  of  this 
wretched  world,  which  is  so  lost  and  buried  in  flesh  and 
sin.  What  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit;  if  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  spirit,  any  thing  worthy  of  that  name  to  he 
found  now  among  men,  that  spirit  is  not  of  man,  but  the 
production  of  the  Eternal,  Almighty  Spirit. 

And  certainly  to  such  whose  hearts  are  deeply  and  tho- 
roughly concerned  about  a  matter  of  this  consequence,  this 
of  our  Lord  here  cannot  but  be  a  very  grateful  discovery, 
and  carry  with  it  a  verj  pleasant  and  joyful  sound ;  that 
there  is  so  ^eat  and  mighty  an  andertaker,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  this  affair,  thus  to  retrieve  things  among  men, 
and  make  life  and  spirit  spring  up  in  this  world,  so  univer- 
sally under  the  dominion  of  death.  Nor  can  it  be  more 
grateful  to  some  than  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  all ;  and 
we  may  wonder  that  it  should  not  be  more  generally  ap- 
prehended so,  and  that  more  eyes  are  not  looking  wishly 
round  about.  What,  is  there  no  deliverer ;  no  one  to  un- 
dertake 1  Is  there  no  one  suitable  to  such  an  undertaking 
tts  this ;  or  who  will  engage  in  it  1  to  repair  the  rains  of 
perishing  flesh,  and  restore  the  life  of  Q6d  among  men, 
who  were  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  7  But,  alas! 
instead  of  sach  solicitous  inquiries,  it  appears,  we  are 
fallen  into  an  age,  wherein  some  deny,  and  others  deride, 
and  most  utterly  disregard,  the  operations  of  the  bless^ 
and  glorious  Spirit  of  God,  for  such  purposes.  There  are 
multitudes  to  whom  the  mention  of  such  a  thing  is  mat- 
ter of  laughter.  What,  to  have  the  Spirit  I  for  men  to 
talk  of  having  the  Spirit!— And  there  are  a  great  many 
more,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  who  do  as  little  concern 
themselves,  whether  they  ever  are  the  subject  of  such  op- 
erations of  this  Spirit,  as  if  they  were  yet  to  leam,  or  had 
never  heard,  whether  there  were  any  Holy  Ghost :  as  is 
said  concerning  some.  Acts  xix.  3. 

It  is  therefore  my  design  and  purpose  from  sundry  texts 
of  Scripture,  which  may  successively  suit  our  purpose,  to 
assert  unto  you  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  reference 
to  the  refining  the  spirit  of  men,  ana  restoring  the  life  of 
God  among  them  ;  to  show  that  such  a  work  is  attributed 
to  it ;  to  let  you  see  the  necessity  of  so  great  an  undertaker 
for  this  work,  and  his  abundant  sufficiency  for  it;  to  show 
you  by  whose  procurement,  and  for  whose  sake,  and  in 
whose  name,  it  is  employed  and  set  on  work ;  ana  in  what 
way.  and  through  what  dispensation,  it  is  communicated, 
and  by  what  methods,  and  steps,  and  degrees,  it  carries  on 
this  work  upon  the  spirits  of  the  elect  of  GM,  till  having 
brought  them  to  sow  to  the  Spirit,  they  do  at  length  of  the 
Spint  reap  life  everlasting. 
The  scripture  which  I  have  now  read  doth  plainly  hold 


forth  so  much  in  general,  ts  that  il  doth  Mongto  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost,  and  is  attributed  and  ascsibed  to  it,  to  produce 
spirit,  and  bring  forth  such  a  thing  as  spirit  in  them  who 
appertain  to  God,  and  are  in  purpose^  and  shall  be  actual- 
ly, taken  into  communion  and  partiei|Mition  with  him. 
For  if  we  refer  this  verse  to  the  foregoing  verses  of  the       j 
chapter,  we  find  our  Saviour  designedly  insists  upon  this 
argument  of  regeneration ;  and  doth  not  only  discover  to       ! 
us  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  but  gives  some  acconat 
wherein  it  doth  consist,  or  what  Idao  of  work  it  is ;  and       : 
represents  the  indispensable  necessity  of  it  to  any  man's       ' 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Gkxi,  i.  e.  his  coming  isu> 
it,  or  seeing  and  having  any  part  in  zL    And  so  the  troth 
which  we  snail  reeommend  to  you,  as  both  answering  tbe 
text  and  our  present  purpose,  is,  that  there  is  a  work  to  be 
done  upon  whomsoever  shall  be  taken  into  the  kingdom 
of  Gkxi,  by  his  own  blessed  Spirit,  whereby  they  are  to  be 
created,  or  begotten,  spirit  of  that  Spirit.     We  nave  three 
things  before  us  which  require  our  consideration,  in  or- 
der to  the  more  distinct  and  clear  notion  of  it. 
.    I.  The  effect  to  be  wroi^ht,  or  produced ;   which  i» 
here  called  by  the  name  of  the  spirit. 

II.  The  author  or  productive  cause  of  this  great  effect; 
it  is  called  with  an  emphasis,  the  Spirit. 

III.  The  way  or  manner  of  production ;  and  that  is  sud 
to  be  by  begetting,  or  being  bom ;  for  so  'tis  indiflTereniij 
rendered. 

I.  We  are  to  consider  the  product  ortheeflTect  wTcngbi, 
and  that  is  defined  by  the  name  spirit ;  what  is  bora  oi 
begotten  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit.  It  is  needful  to  give  some 
account  here  what  we  are  not  to  understand  1^  it,  and 
then  what  we  are. 

1.  It  is  very  manifest  we  are  not  to  understand  by  it  the 
natural  spirit  of  a  man ;  for  our  Saviour  is  not  speakiig 
here  of  bringing  men  into  the  world,  but  bringittg  then 
into  the  church :  he  is  not  speaking  of  such  a  sort  of  fac- 
etting whereby  men  are  prodoeed,  but  Christians.  Nor 
is  it  a  distinct  substance  f^om  that,  or  another  substance 
diverse  fh)m  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  for  then  a  regenersie 
person  and  an  unrcgenerate,  the  same  person  in  his  uare- 
generate  and  in  his  regenerate  state,  would  snbstantiallv 
differ  fh>m  himself;  and  that  you  may  easily  i^reheail 
how  absurd  it  would  be.    But, 

3.  As  to  the  reason  of  the  name,  and  the  more  general 
import  of  it ;  by  spirit  we  are  to  understand  something 
spiritual,  and  which  is  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  the  abstract 
being  put  for  the  concrete,  which  is  a  very  ordiuiry  elegance 
in  the  Scripture ;  as  well  as  it  is  many  times  in  a  oootraiy 
sense :  You  were  darkness,  but  now  ye  are  light  in  the 
Lord,  Eph.  v.  8.  The  name  is  no  more  intended  to  hold 
forth  to  us,  spirit^considered  under  a  merely  natural  notioD, 
without  any  adjunct,  than  flesh  is  intended  to  signify 
without  any  adjunct,  and  only  in  a  merely  natural  sense. 
The  thing  which  in  general  is  intended  to  be  held  foith  to 
us  by  this  name,  is  that  frame  of  holiness,  which  is  in- 
wrought in  souls  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regeneration ; 
and  which  because  it  is  a  spiritual  production,  most  agree- 
able to  its  productive  cause,  is  therefore  called  here  by  the 
name  of  spirit.  It  is  something  which  is  many  times  in 
Scripture  neld  forth  to  us  by  such  other  nanaes  as  these  : 
sometimes  'tis  called  simply  by  the  name  of  light ;  "  Now 
are  ye  light  in  the  Lord  y*  as  if  this  product  were  nothiog 
else  but  a  beam  of  vigorous  vital  light,  darted 'down  ftvm 
heaven  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Sometimes  it  is  called  W 
the  name  of  life;  that  is  used,  'tis  true,  as  an  expressioa 
of  a  larger  extent  than  for  the  internal  work  of  the  Spira, 
but  it  comprehends  that  too ;  "  Ye  will  not  come  nnio  me 
that  ye  might  have  life,"  John  v.  45.  Many  times  \is  » 
used  as  that  the  circumstances  of  the  place  do  determine  it 
more limitedly, to thatpeculiar sense.  'Tis soiaetimes ex- 
pressed by  the  seed  of  GkmI,  an  incorruptible  seed  which  is 
put  into  the  souls  of  men,  1  Pet.  i.  S3.  1  John  iii.  8,  9,  W. 
Sometimes  'tis  called  the  new  creature :  In  Christ  Jesas 
neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uacircumo- 
sion,  but  a  new  creature.  Gal.  vi.  15.  If  any  man  is  la 
Christ  he  is  a  new  creature.  It  is  very  usual  to  speak  of 
the  effect,  and  the  operation  too,  by  which  that  eJEect  is 
wrought;  the  former  under  the  name  of  creature,  tke  lat- 
ter imder  the  name  of  creation ;  as  here  it  is  s|»ofeen  of 
as  a  thing  begotten;  and  the  caasative  acCnn,  ~    ^      ' 
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name  of  benttSa^*  It  is  somitimes  called  the  new  man ; 
(he  image  of  God  ^  and  God's  workmanship.  These  difTer- 
eot  forms  of  ezprtssion,  and  if  there  are  any  more  which 
are  not  in  mv  thoughts,  which  are  parallel  to  these,  are 
only  intended  to  signify  one  and  the  same  thing  and  what 
is  here  signified  by  the  name  of  spirit. 

But  to  give  you  somewhat  a  more  narticular  account  of 
this  thing,  this  being,  this  creatnre,  which  is  here  signified 
by  the  name  of  spirit.  Of  this  we  have  said  it  is  not  a  dis- 
tiact  substance  froai  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  yet  we  must 
know  concerning  it  in  the 

I.  place,  That^tis  a  distinct  thing ;  or  something,  though 
not  of  another  substance,  which  is  yet  superadded  to  the 
spirit  of  a  man :  and  which  the  spirit  of  a  man,  considered 
according  to  its  mere  naturals,  is  destitute  of;  and  which 
therefore  lies  without  the  whole  sphere  and  compass  of 
mere  nature,  or  any  of  the  improvements  thereof.  It  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Scripture  as  a  thing  put  on :  Put  on  the  new 
man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holmess,  Col.  iv.  10.  There  is  something  put  off,  and  laid 
away ;  the  old  man,  with  his  deeds.  This  shows  it  to  be  an 
adjunct,  or  a  thing  superadded  to  us ;  which  is  not  only  out 
of  the  compa.ss  d[  our  natures,  but  is  na  more  to  be  con- 
ceived as  comprehended  in  that  state,  than  a  man's  clothes 
which  he  pats  on  are  comprehended  in  the  notion  of  his 
body.  And  in  that  it  is  called  a  new  thing,  as  the  new  crea- 
ture and  the  new  man ;  it  shows  it  to  be  an  additional  thing. 

2.  Though  it  is  diverse  and  distinct  from  the  spirit  of  a 
nan;  yet  it  is  a  most  intimately  inherent  thing,  and  is  most 
dosely  united,  wherever  it  comes  to  obtain  and  take  place. 
It  is  a  spirit  which  gets  into  a  man's  spirit,  a  spirit  put  into 
spirit.  That  you  may  be  renewed  m  the  spirit  of  your 
minds,  Eph.  iv.  23.  Create  in  me  a  clean  hearty  renew  a 
rifht  spin!  within  me,  Ps.  li.  10.  It  is  the  Divine  Spirit 
which  is  the  format  renovating  principle  bv  which  we  are 
reaewed ;  and  our  former  natural  spirit  is  the  subject  of  it. 
And  His  a  thing  which  most  inwardly  seats  and  centres 
itself  in  a  man's  soul,  and  takes  possession  of  his  inmost 
seal,  which  is  called  the  spirit  of  the  mind ;  and  which  we 
■rast  conceive  to  be  to  the  soul,  as  the  heart  is  to  the  body, 
se  yery  inward  and  middle  a  part,  and  upon  the  account 
of  which  analogy  it  is  that  the  name  of  neart  is  so  often 
inasferred  thither  to  signify  the  inward  part,  or  the  very 
innemoat  of  the  inner  man.  There  it  is  that  the  spirit 
deth  most  intimately  inhere  and  reside.  'Tis  not  a  thing 
which  lies  in  the  surface  of  a  man,  or  consists  in  outward 
forms,  or  empty  shows,  or  fruitless  talk :  but  it  is  ^omethin^ 
which  is  got  into  a  man's  heart,  and  nath  insinuated  and 
conveyed  itself  there. 

3.  It  is  alterative  of  its  subject,  or  of  that  nature  to  which 
it  is  adjoined.  It  is  so  in  it,  as  to  make  a  very  great  altera- 
tioQ  within,  and  to  work  a  change  where  it  comes;  as 
leaven,  to  which  this  very  thing  is  compared  by  our  Lord 
which  he  here  calls  spirit,  hath  in  it  that  fermentative  vir- 
tue, by  which  it  strangely  alters  the  lump  into  which  it  is 
put,  and  whereto  it  is  adjoined.  It  is  incredible,  according 
to  the  accounts  the  chemists  give,  how  very  little  and  mi- 
nute a  portion  shall  quite  alter  ana  transform  the  mass  into 
which  it  is  put,  so  as  to  make  it  ^utte  another  thing.  Such 
a  thing  is  this  begotten  ^irit,  it  is  alterative  of  its  subject; 
and  when  it  gets  within  a  man,  it  makes  him  quite  another 
thing  from  what  he  was.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a 
new  creature ;  or  which  is  all  one,  there  is  a  new  creature 
in  him.  Sometimes  the  whole  man  is  nwken  of  as  the 
subject  of  this  production,  and  we  are  said  to  be  new  crea- 
tures, and  the  new  creation  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  us. 
It  only  carries  this  signification  with  it,  that  when  a  man 
is  said  to  be  begotten  or  regenerated,  it  is  only  said  to  be 
ao  seoundmm  fuui,  or  in  this  peculiar  respect ;  as  having 
such  a  thing  of  new  production  now  put  into  him.  It  is 
such  a  great  change  which  is  made,  as  that  all  things 
which  were  old,  are  said  to  be  done  away,  and  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  made  new,  3  Cor.  v.  17.  This  is  nothing  else 
bat  the  same  Spirit  which  is  got  into  the  heart  of  a  man, 
and  m»j^  ita  subject  new ;  that  is,  to  become  a  new  heart 
and  a  right  mrit,  where  it  comes  to  obtain.  'Tis  not  so 
with  ever^  taing  which  is  put  into  another,  or  whereof 
aaollier  tlung  is  contained ;  yon  ma^r  put  water  into  a  ba- 
sin, and  ft  alters  it^nothing;  out  this  is  such  a  thing  which 
aJaefs  that  which  it  is  pat  into,  and  makes  it  quite  another 


thing;  like  putting  some  spirits  into  that  water  which 
chances  the  colour  and  quality  of  it. 

4.  ^Tls  universally  diffused  in  its  subject,  as  it  is  in  its 
nature  alterative  of  it.  'Tis  a  thin^  universally  difliised 
through  the  whole  subject  wherein  it  comes ;  whence  it  is 
that  the  operation  also  is  universal,  and  it  makes  a  thorough 
change.  They  are  very  comprehensive  expressions  which 
the  apostle  uses  concerning  holiness  or  sanctification, 
(1  Thess.  V.  S3.)  where  he  prays  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Thessalonians,  that  God  would  sanctify  them  wholly,  or 
throughout^  that  is,  in  their  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body : 
he  distinguishes  these ;  probably  meaning  by  the  former, 
the  soul  as  rational ;  by  the  second,  the  soul  as  sensitive ; 
and  by  the  third,  the  corporeal  body.  It  is  plain  this  same 
created,  begotten  spirit,  beine  designed  to  repair  what  was 
impaired  by  sin,  must  take  place  and  spread  itself  as  far  a^ 
sin  had  done.  That  had  vitiated  and  depraved  the  whole 
man,  and  is  therefore  called,  a  man;  the  old  man;  as 
having  ejctended  itself  to  all  the  powers,  and  faculties,  and 
all  the'parts  of  a  man :  'tis  a  man  in  a  man.  This  ^irit 
therefore  is  to  be  a  man  in  a  man  too,  and  must  spread 
into  all  the  same  powers  and  parts  which  the  former  had 
done,  and  make  a  new  man.  Though  it  is  true  indeed, 
that  the  intelligent  soul  of  man  can  only  be  formally  the 
subject  of  this  change,  yet  sin  is  by  a  sort  of  participation 
in  the  sensitive  soul,  and  in  the  external  senses  and  parts 
of  the  body;  and  so  must  grace  or  holiness  too.  'Tis 
strange  rhetoric  the  apostle  uses  in  that  collection  of  pas- 
sages which  we  find  m  Rom.  iii.  from  10,  onward,  out  of 
certain  places  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  apostle  desigus 
to  represent  not  only  how  universally  sin  haa  spread  itself 
among  all  men,  but  how  it  had  spread  itself  through  the 
whole  of  every  man:  as  if  they  were  so  very  full  of  sin, 
and  so  under  the  possession  and  power  of  it,  that  they 
belched  it  out  of  their  tliroats,  and  through  their  lips ; 
acted  it  with  their  hands;  and  made  haste  to  it  with  their 
feet :  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  with  their  tongues 
they  have  used  deceit,  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
lips,  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood,  destruction  and 
miseiy  are  in  their  ways.  Thev  do  nothing  but  work  mis- 
chief wherever  they  come,  why,  according  to  this  same 
spreading  and  diffusion  of  sin,  which  is  here  called  fiesh ; 
so  must  be  that  of  the  spirit  too,  enthroning  itself  in  the 
very  inwards  of  the  soul,  and  having  its  residence  there ; 
whilst  thence  it  diffu^s  its  energy  and  vital  influence 
through  all  the  parts  and  powers  or  the  man,  and  leavens 
the  whole  lump.  Both  sin  and  holiness  are  represented 
to  us  upon  the  account  of  their  diffusive  nature,  by  a  meta- 
phor or  the  same  kind  j  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  v.  6.  and  by 
our  Saviour,  Matt.  ziii.  31. 

5.  He  must  understand  it  to  be  a  most  excellent  thing: 
of  a  very  high  and  great  excellence,  which  is  here  called 
spirit.  ^TiffB.  most  pure  essence,  and  noble  production, 
agreeable  ft>  its  productive  cause.  How  vain  a  thing  is  all 
this  material  world,  if  you  abstract  and  sever  spirit  from  it ! 
What  a  sluggish  dull  lump  were  all  this  mass  of  earth, 
and  all  the  mattef  of  the  world,  without  spirit  t  If  you 
could  imagine  such  a  distinct  thing  us  a  spirit  of  nature, 
and  we  know  there  are  operations  which  some  call  by  that 
name,  which  in  Scripture  are  simply  ascribed  to  rhis'same 
Spirit  who  is  here  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  Spirit. 
The  great  Almighty  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  did  move  upon  the  waters;  and  in  the  continual 
sustentation,  direction,  and  government  of  the  creatures,  it 
hath  its  agency :  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are 
created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth,  Psal.  civ« 
do.  If  we  should  conceive  no  such  thing  as  spirit  to  in- 
fluence this  same  material  world^  whati  a  heap  would  it 
soon  be !  As  a  house  would  in  time  become,  only  much 
sooner,  which  should  never  have  any  inhabitant,  or  anj 
body  to  reside  there ;  for  the  influence  of  an  inhaoitant  is 
not  so  much  to  keep  the  house  up,  as  this  Almighty  Spirit 
is  to  keep  up  the  fVame  of  nature,  and  continue  things  in 
the  course  and  order  wherein  they  naturally  were.  Upon 
this  account,  many  of  the  more  refined  philosophers  have 
made  it  very  much  their  business,  to  speak  debasingly  snd 
diminishingly  of  man,  and  to  represent  him  as  a  despicable 
thing;  that  is,  the  mere  body  or  matter  separate  from 
spirit:  which  plainly  carries  this  signification  with  it,  that 
spirit  was,  in  their  account,  a  most  excellent  sort  and  kind 
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fectkA ;  Imt  to  sneh  as  can  eonsider.  Perham,  to  sncli  as 
ihaU  hereafter  rise  up  in  succeeding  ages.  For  he  is  not 
in  haste.  His  steady  duration,  commensurate  with  all  the 
successions  of  time,  and  which  runs  into  eternity,  can  well 
admit  of  his  staying  till  this  or  that  frame  and  contexture 
of  providence  be  completed,  and  capable  of  being  more 
entirely  viewed  at  once ;  and  till  calmer  minds,  and  men 
of  less  interested  passions,  shall  come  to  have  the  consider^ 
ing  of  it.  And  in  Uie  mean  time  he  hath  those  numberless 
myriads  of  wise  and  holjr  sa^es  in  the  other  world,  the  con- 
tinual observers  of  all  his  dispensations,  that  behold  them 
with  equal,  unbiassed  minds ;  and  from  the  evidence  of  the 
matter,  give  their  concurrent  approbation  and  applause, 
with  all  the  true  members  of  the  church  on  eartn.  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty,  just 
and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  &ing  of  saints.  Rev.  xv.  3. 
But  it  is  enough  and  much  more  considerable  to  approve 
himself  to  hinuelf ;  and  that  all  his  dispensations  are  euided 
according  to  the  steadv,  eternal  reason  of  things,  which  is 
an  inviolable  law  to  nuf ,  from  which  he  never  departs, 
and  from  the  perpetual  uniform  agreement  of  all  his  pro- 
vidences, whereto  an  indubious  glory  will  result  unto  him, 
that  will  never  admit  the  least  ec^rae,  or  ever  be  capable 
of  being  drawn  into  dispute.  Ana  according  whereto  it 
will  appear,  if  ever  he  forsake  such,  a  people,  uie  concern- 
mentor  his  name  and  glorv  in  the  matter,  was  the  great  in- 
ducement to  it ;  that  he  did  even  owe  it  to  himself,  and  had 
not,  otherwise,  done  right  to  his  own  name.  And  whatso- 
ever might  be  argued  from  it  to  the  contrary  will  be  found 
capable  of  a  clear  and  easy  answer,  so  as  tnat  the  weight 
of  the  argument  will  entirely  lie  on  this  side.    For, 

I.  As  to  kit  power,  he  hath  reason  to  be  ever  secure 
cottceming  the  reputation  of  that,  having  given,  and  know- 
ing how  further  to  give,  wheh  he  pleases,  sufficient  demon- 
stratioDs  of  it  other  ways.  Nor  was  It  ever  his  desi^  to 
r^resent  himself  as  a  Being  of  mere  poweir,  which  of  itself 
hath  nothing  of  moral  excellency  in  it ;  noi  do  the  appear- 
ances of  it  tend  to  beget  that  true  notion  of  God  un  the 
minds  of  men  which  he  designed  to  propagate ;  otherwise 
than  as  the  glory  of  it  should  shine  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  his  other  attributes,  that  are  more  peculiarly  worthy 
of  God,  more  appropriate  to  him,  and  more  apt  to  repre- 
sent him  to  the  world  as  the  most  suitable  object  of  a  re- 
ligious veneration.  Wherdas  mere  power  is  capable  of 
having  place  in  an  unintelligent  nature,  and  in  an  intelli- 
gent tamted  with  the  most  odious  impurities.  He  never 
desired  to  be  known  among  men  by  such  a  name,  as 
should  signify  power  only,  unaccompanied  with  wisdom, 
holiness,  ic    And, 

9.  Fttr  kU  wisdom ;  it  is  seen  in  pursuing  valuable  ends, 
by  methods  suitable  to  them,  ana  becoming  himself  It 
became  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  a  God,  to  select  a  na^ 
tion»  that  ^e  would  favour  more  than  other  nations,  but 
would  ill  have  agreed  with  his  wisdom  to  have  bound  nim- 
self  absolutely  to  them,  so  as  i  to  favour  them,  howsoever 
tbev  should  demean  themselves. 

3.  Bis  boumi^  and  goodness,  though  it  found  them  no 
better  than  other  pjeople,  was  to  have  made  them  better. 
Nor  was  it  any  disreputation  to  his  goodness  to  divert 
its  current,  when  they,  after  long  trial,  do  fina^y  resist  its 
design. 

4.  His  clenuncf  must  not  be  made  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  inadvertency,  or  neglect ;  and  to  give  the  world  cause 
to  sajj  Tush,  dod  seeth  not,  neither  is  there  knowledge  in 
the  Most  High.  Nor  for  indifierency,  and  unconcerned- 
ness  what  men  do,  as  if  rood  and  bad  were  alike  to  him. 
And  that  such  as  do  evu  were  good  in  the  sigk  of  tl\e 
Liord,  and  he  delighted  in  them;  words  wherewith  he 
sometimes  complained  that  men  wearied  him,  Mai.  ii.  It. 
He  is  not  to  redaem  the  reputation  of  one  attribute  by  the 
real  prejudice  of  another;  ».  e.  the  offence  and  ^ievance 
to  it,  which  acting  directly  against  it  (if  that  were  possi- 
ble) would  occasion. 

6.  Ms  sincerity  will  be  highly  vindicated  and  glorified, 
when  it  shall  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  more  of  seve- 
rity in  such  a  dispensauon,  whenever  it  tiures  pliK^,  than 
was  plainly  expressed  in  ms  often  repeated  fore-warnings 
and  threatenings,  even  long  before.    And  therefore, 

6.  He  is  herein  but  eonsUuU  to  himself,  and  should  be 
more  Iiao.e  to  the  charge  of  mutability,  and  inconstancy, 


if  finally,  when  the  case  should  so  require,  he  &noii]d  not 
take  this  course.    And 

7.  As  to  his  righteonmtess  andJUtdiiff  towards  sock  a 
people,  even  those  to  whom  he  more  stnctly  obliced  him- 
seu  than  ever  he  did  to  any  particular  nation  besides.  Let 
but  the  tenor  d  his  djvenant  with  them  be  consulted, 
and  see  whether  he  did  not  reserve  to  himself  a  liberty  of 
casting  them  off.  if  they  revolted  fhim  him ;  and  whether 
these  were  not  his  express  terms,  that  he  would  be  viik 
them  while  they  were  with  him,  but  that  if  they  forsook 
him.  h^  would  nyrsake  them  also. 

llierefore  much  more  is  he  at  liberty,  as  to  any  other 
people,  to  whom  he  never  made  so  peculiar  promises  of 
external  favours  as  he  did  to  this  people.  Nor  hcrevra 
can  any  thing  be  jdeaded  from  his  name,  or  that  is  wiuus 
the  compass  of  its  signification,  with  any  certaintr,  that  it 
shall  conclude,  and  be  determining  on  the  behalf  of  sock 
a  people.  There  is  a  real,  great  doubt  in  the  case,  whether 
the  argument  mav  not  weigh  more  the  other  wmy.  Aad 
whether  the  wickedness  of  sneh  a  people  nwj  not  be 
grown  to  such  a  prodigious  excess,  that  whereas  none  of 
these  his  mentioned  attributes  do  make  it  neoessniy  ke 
should  continue  his  relation,  some  other,  that  coald  not  be 
alleged  for  it,  may  not  be  alleged  against  it«  and  do  not 
make  it  necessary  he  should  break  it  off.  The  glory  of 
his  holiness  (which  if  we  consider  it  in  itself,  and  con- 
sider the  value  and  stress  he  is  wont  to  put  up«m  it,  we 
miffht  even  reckon  the  prime  glory  of  the  De&iy)  is  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  sufficiently  salvM  and  vindicated  without, 
at  length,  quite  abandoning  and  casting  them  oft  There 
seems  to  be  somewhat  rerj  awful  and  monitory  in  thoK 
mcist  pleasant,  gracious  words,  and  that  breathe  so  sweet  a 
savour :  But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  a 
heavenly ;  wherefore  GOd  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their 
God,  Heb.  xi.  16.  viz.  that  if  a  people  that  have  lou  cn> 
joyed  brighter  discoveries  of  heaven,  and  the  way  to  it,  do 
yet  cenerally  bear  a  disaffected  heart  to  the  design  of  that 
revelation,  remain  habitually  terrene  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  governed  by  the  ^int  of  it,  ingulfed  in  the  oaoh 
mon  poUutiotts,  sensualities,  impieties  of  the  wicked  sihe- 
isticsl  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  God  will  be  even  ashanifd 
to  be  called  their  God,  He  will  reckon  it  ignominiOBS, 
and  a  reproach  to  him,  (though  he  will  save  such  as  sie 
sincere  among  them,)  to  stand  visibly  reeled  to  sach  a 
people  as  their  God.  What,  to  have  them  for  a  peca- 
liar  people,  that  are  not  peculiar  t  to  distingwiah  them 
that  will  not  be  distinguished  1  to  make  a  visible  differ- 
ence by  external  favours  and  privileges,  where  tliere  is  no 
visible  difierence  in  practice  and  conversation,  tliat  migfat 
signiiy  a  more  excellent  spirit  1  This  is  not  only  to  lose 
the  intended  design,  but  to  nave  it  turn  to  a  disadvaatage; 
and  whom  he  expected  to  be  for  a  name  and  a  ptaise  to 
liiin,  a  Grown  and  a  rojral  diadem,  to  become  to  him  a  dis- 
honour and  a  blot.  And  we  do  .nnd  that  such  severities 
as  have  been  used  towards  such  apeople,  are  declared  to 
have  been  so,  even  for  the  sake  or  lus  name,  JTer.  xzxiv. 
16,  17.  But  ye  turned  and  polluted  my  name, — ^There- 
fore—I  will  inake  you  to  be  removed  mto  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth.  And  when  therefbre  a  remnant  of  the 
people.  rebelUously,  against  God's  express  word,  went 
down  mto  Egypt,  preferring  a  precarious  subsistence,  un- 
der tyranny  and  idolatry,  at  tne  cruel  merey  of  a  long 
since  beffied  enenky,  before  the  true  religion,  and  liberty, 
under  the  divine  protection,  see  how  God  expresses  his 
resentment  of  this  dishonour  done  to  his  name,  and  the 
affront  offered  to  his  government:  Jer.  xliv.  SK.  Therefore 
h^ar  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord,  all  Judah  that  dwell  in  the 
land  of  E^ypt,  Behold,.  I  have  sworn  by  my  peat  name, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  my  name  shall  no  more  be  named  in 
the  mouth  of  any  man  of  Judah,  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
sayinff.  The  Lord  God  liveth. 

And  when  the  time  drew  near  of  God's  total  raeedon 
of  that  people,  as  in  the  time  of  ldalachi*s  prophecies; 
they  are  charged  with  despising  and  profaning  lus  name, 
(chap.  i.  6,  IS.}  and  are  toid  God  had  now  no  pleasure  in 
them,  nor  would  accept  ^  offering  at  their  hamls,  but  that 
his  name  should  be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  (ver.  10,  11.) 
even  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  intimating  ths^  excepting  those  few  that  thoniHit  on 
his  name,  (chap.  iii.  16.)  and  that  feared  his  name,  (ch. : « 
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iL)  wIk)  lie  myi  slioald  be  his,  when  he  made  up  his  jeweb, 
(and  the  Son  of  righteousness  should  rise  npon  them)  he 
would  hare  no  more  to  do  with  them ;  but  in  the  day  that 
should  burn  as  an  oven,  (when  the  whole  hemisphere 
should  be  as  one  fiery  vanlt,)  they  should  be  bomt  up  as 
Btnbble,  and  neither  root  nor  branch  be  left  of  them ;  and 
all  this  upon  the  concern  he  had  for  his  name,  which  was 
reproached  by  snch  a  peopled  pretending  to  it.  Where- 
upon, the;^  had  been  threatened  (ch.  ii.  y.  S.)  that  except 
Mier  did  giye  glory  to  his  name  he  would  curse  them,  and 
their  blessinffs,  corrupt  their  seed,  spread  dung  unon  their 
fiices,  even  that  of  their  solemn  feasts,  and  they  should  be 
taken  away  therewith. 

It  is  therefore  possible  the  whole  force  of  this  ara[ument 
may  lie  against  us,  in  prajring  for  such  a  people.  I  say,  it 
is  possible  it  may  whether  actually  it  do  or  no,  we  can 
never  be  competent  judges.  Our  knowled^  is  not  lar^e 
enoo^  nor  our  oiinds  enough  comprehensiTe.  Our  wis- 
dom IS  folly  itself  to  the  estimating  such  a  case.  We  are 
capable  of  pronouncing  hastily,  it  would  in  this  or  that 
particular  respect,  be  dish6nouriible,  and  an  obscnrement 
of  God's  name,  if  he  should  cast  off  England.  But  he  that 
pronounces  hastily,  considers  but  a  few  things,  and  look^ 
but  a  little  way. 

The  question  is.  whether,  all 'things  compared  and  ccm- 
sidered  together,  that  belopg  to  such  a  case,  it  will  be  more 
honourable  to  God  or  dishonourable,  and  more  or  less  re- 
commend him  to  '  intelligent  minas,  fet  him  a  greater 
and  more  excellent  i^jame  and  renown  m  the  world,  when 
it  shall  be  enlightened  to  consider  the  case,  to  break  off 
his  relation  or  continue  it  7    We  know  his  own  judgment 
is  according  to  truth,  and  hope  he  will  judge  the  way  that 
will  be  more  farourable  to  us.    But  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  it    'Tis  a  case  that  requires  the  judcment  of  his  all- 
comprehending  mind,  whose  prospect  is  lar|i;e  every  way ; 
and  takes  in  all  the  decencies  and  indecencies  that  escape 
our  notice.    As  we  know  in  viewing  things  with  the  e]^e, 
a  quick  and  clear  sight  (especially  helped  with  a  fit  in- 
strument) will  discern  many  things,  so  fine  and  minute,  as 
to  be^  to  a  duller  eje^  altogether  mvisible.    It  is  the  work 
of  wisdom  and  judgment,  to  discern  exactly  the  critical 
seasons  and  junctures  of  time,  when  to  do  this  or  that. 
And  the  wise  God  in  his  di^nsations,  especially  towards 
a  great  community,  or  the  collective  body  of  a  people, 
takes  usually  a  vas^  compass  of  time,  within  which  to 
select  the  nfi  and  fit  season,  for  this  or  that  act,  whether 
of  severity  or  mercy  towards  them.    And  it  is  more  fit,  as, 
by  the  coincidence  of  things,  it  contributes  more  to  the 
greater  giory  of  his  name.    We  cannot  discern  the  things, 
the  concurrence  whereof  makes  this  a  fitter  season  than 
another,  that  such  an  event  should  be  placed  just  there, 
within  so  large  a  tract  of  time.    What  mortal  man,  or  in- 
deed what  finite  mind,  was  capable  q{  judging  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  before,  what  was  just  wanting  to  the  ftilneas 
of  the  Amorites'  sin,  so  as  that  it  should  be  more  honour- 
able and  glorious  to  the  pivine  justice',  not  to  animadvert 
thereon,  till  that  very  time  when  he  did  it.    Or  why  he 
chose  that  time  which  he  pitched  upon,  wherein  to  come 
down,  and  deliver  his  Israel  from  their  Egyptian  oppres- 
sors.    Of  when  (without  inspiration)  to  be  aoie  to  toy,  the 
time  to  fieivour  Zion,  even  the  det  time,  is  come.    Nor  are 
we  to  resolve  the  matter  only  into  the  absoluteness  of  his 
aovereignty,  upon  the  account  wherepf  he  may  take  what 
time  he  pfeases ;  but  the  depth  of  his  hidden  wisdom,  for 
lie  doth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  Ms  will, 
having  reasons  to  himself,  which  our  shallow,  dim  sight 
perceives  not,  and  whereof  we  are  infinitely  less  able  to 
make  a  sure  judgment,  than  a  country  idiot  of  reasons  of 
state.     He  m^y  (as  to  the  present  case)  thinic  it  most  fit, 
mo9t  honourable,  and  glorious,  so  often  to  forgive,  or  so 
loof^  to  forbear  such  a  delinquent  people;  and  mav,  at 
length,  jud^  it  most  becoming  him,  and  most  wortny  of 
him,  as  he  is  the  common  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  their 
injured  despised  Ruler,  to  strike  the  fatal  stroke,  and  quite 
cut  them  off  from  him. 

Now  here  it  is,  therefore,  necessarily  otir  dnw;  tp  use 
this  argument  with  him  of  his  name,  so,  as  who)[iy  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  his  judgment,  ^d  bi^t  conditionally,  if 
it  'wrill  indeed  make  most  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  that 
then  he  will  not  abhor  and  reject  snch  a  people  even  for 


his  name's  sake.  Nor  eaa  we  herein  be  too  importu- 
nate, if  we  be  not  peremptory,  not  too  intent  upon  the 
end,  the  glory  of  his  name ;  for  about  the  goodness,  ei> 
cellency,  and  desirableness  of  that  we  are  certain ;  u  we 
be  not  too  determinate  about  the  means,  or  what  will  be 
most  honourable  to  his  name,  concerning  which  we  are 
uncertain.  Neither  is  it  disallowed  us  t^  use  the  best 
judgment  we  can.  about  the  means,  and  the  interest  of 
God's  name  in  this  case.    It  is  not  our  fault  to  be 


taken ;  he  expects  us  not  to  use  the  judgment  of  gods. 
But  it  win  be  our  foult  to  be  peremptory  and  confident  in 
a  matter,  wherein  we  may  be  mistaken ;  and  must  signify 
too  much  oflidonsness,  as  if  we  understood  his  amirs 
better  than  himself,  and  a  bold  insolence,  to  take  upon  us 
to  be  the  absolute  judgjes  pt  what  we  understand  not:  and 
to  cover  our  pi^esmnplion  with  a  pretence  of  duty,  lliere- 
fore  though  such  a  people  be  dear  to  us,  yet  because  his 
name  ought  to  be  infinitely  more  dear,  that,  in  the  settled 
bent  of  our  hearts,  we  ought  to  prefer ;  and  be  patient  of 
his  sentence,  whatever  it  proves  to  be,  with  deep  resent- 
ment of  our  own  desert,  but  with  high  complacency  that 
his  name  is  vindicated  and  glorified,  and  with  a  sincere, 
undissembled  applause  of  the  justice  of  his  prodeeduigs, 
how  severe  soever  they  may  be  towards  us ;  especially  if 
we  have  reason  to  hope,  that  severity  will  termmate,  out 
in  a  temporary  discoimtenance  and  frown,  not  in  a  final 
rejection. 

9.  Much  more  are  we  to  submit  our  own  secular  con- 
cernments, which  may  be  involved :  t.  e.  we  ought  only  to 
pray  we  may  have  the  continued,  free  profession  and  ex- 
ercise of  our  religion,  in  conjunction  with  the  comfortable 
enjojrment  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  if  thdt  may  con- 
sist with  and  best  serve  the  honour  of  his  great  name. 
But  if  he  do  really  make  this  ju^^ent  in  our  case,  that 
we  have  so  misdemeaned  ourselves,  and  been  so  little 
really  better  to  common  observation,  in  our  practice  and 
cdnversation,  than  men  of  a  worse  religion,  that  he  cannot 
without  injury  to  his  name,  and  the  reputation  of  his 
government,  countenance  us  against  them,  by  the  visible 
favours  of  his  provideiice;  that  it  will  not  be  honourable 
for  him  to  protect  us  in  our  religion,  to  so  little  purpose : 
and  while^  we  so  tittle  answer  the  true  design  of  it  -,  mat  if 
we  will  retain  our  religion  (which  we  know  we  are  upon 
no  terms  to  quit)  we  must  suffer  for  it,  and  sanctify  that 
name  before  men  by  our  suffering,  which  we  dishonoured 
by  our  sinning.  We  havenothing  left  us  to  do  but  to  sub- 
mit to  God,  to  humble  ourselves  under  his  mi^ty  hand, 
to  accept  the  punishment  of  our  sin,  to  put  off  our  oma^ 
ments,  expectmg  whatvhe  will  do  with  us.  And  be  con- 
tent that  our  dwellings,  our  substance,  our  ease  and  rest, 
our  liberties  and  lives,  if  he  will  have  it  so,  be  all  sacrifices 
to  the  honour  of  that  excellent  name.  Nor  can  our  use  of 
this  argument  want  such  submission  without  much  insin- 
cerity. Concerning  this  therefore  look  back  to  what  was 
said  on  the  former  head. 

Nor  is  there  any  hardship  in  the  matter,  that  we  are  thus 
limited  in  our  praying,  for  what  even  nature  itself  teacheth 
us  to  desire,  our  safety,  peace,  and  outward  comforts :  un- 
less we  count  it  a  harastup  that  we  are  creatures,  and  that 
God  is  God,  and  that  ours  is  not  the  supreme  interest. 
The  desires  of  the  sensitive  nature  are  not  otherwise  to  be 
formed  into  petitions  than  bv  the  direction  of  the  rational, 
that  also  bemg  governed  py  a  superadded  holy,  divine 
nature ;  imto  which  it  is  a  supreme  and  a  vital  law,  that 
God  is  to  be  the  first-eyed  in  eveiy  thing.  Reason  teaches 
that  so  it  should  be,  and  grace  makes  it  be  so.  And  it 
ought  to  be  far  firom  us  to  think  this  a  hardship ;  when  in 
reference  to  our  greater  and  more  considerable  concern- 
ments, those  of  our  souls,  and  our  eternal  states,  we  are 
put  upon  no  such  (dtibious  snspenseful)  submission.  He 
hath  not,  in  these,  left  the  matter  at  all  doubtful,  or  at  any 
uncertainty,  whether  he  will  reckon  it  more  honourable  to 
his  name  to  save,  or  destroyetemally,  a  sincerely  penitent, 
believing,  obedient  soul.  He  hath  settled  a  firm  connex- 
ion between  the  felicity  of  such  and  his  own  glory.  And 
never  put  it  upon  us,  as  any  part  of  our  du^,  to  be  con- 
tented to  perish  for  ever,  that  he  maybe  glorified ;  or  ever 
to  ask  burselves  whether  we  are  so  content  or  no.  For  he 
hath  made  such  things  our  present,  immediate,  indispen- 
sable duty,  as  with  which  our  perishing  is  not  consistent. 
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■ad  npcA  flopporitioii  wfaertof,  it  is  iimxMible  we  ahoold 
nol  be  happy.  If  we  believe  in  his  Son,  and  submit  to 
his  gpTFernmeot,  his  name  pleads  irresiBtib^  for  our  being 
saved  by  him.  He  can  have  no  higher  gloiy  firom  ns,  than 
that  we  oe  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  being  once 
accepted  in  the  DeloYed.  Neither  is  it  disallowed  ns  to 
do  the  part  of  concives,  fellow-members  of  a  commnnity, 
eivil,  or  spiritual,  to  pray  veiy  earnestly  for  oar,  people, 
city,  coimtry,  that  are  so  justly  dear  to  ns.  Only  smce 
prayer  itself  is  an  acknowledgment  of  his  superiority  to 
whom  we  prav;  and  we  have  no  argument,  that  we  onght 
to  hope  should  prevail,  but  that  of  his  own  name ;  we  can 
but  pray  and  plead  as  the  nature  of  pHyer,  and  the  import 
of  that  argument,  will  admit,  i.  e.  with  entire  subjection  to 
his  holy  and  sovereign  will,  and  subordination  to  his  su- 
preme mterest,  to  whom  we  address  ourselves  in  prayei. 

Uie,  And  now  the  use  this  will  be  of  to  us.  is  partly  to 
correct  and  reprehend  our  prayers,  wherein  tney  shall  be 
found  disagreeable  to  the  true  import  of  this  argument, 
and  partly  to  persuade  unto  and  encourage  such  praying, 
as  shall  be  agreeable  to  it. 

1.  It  justly  and  aptly  serves  to  reprehend  and  correct, 
such  praying  as  disagrees  with4t ;  especially  th^  carnality 
and  tne  selfishness  of  our  prayers.  The  use  of  this  argu- 
ment implies  that  the  gloiy  of  God,  and  the  exaltation  of 
his  name,  should  be  the  principal  design  of  our  prayens. 
Is  it  not  in  these  respects  much  otherwise  1  We  keep  fast 
after  fiist,  and  make  many  prayers.  And  what  is  the  chief 
design  of  themi  or  the  thing  we  are  most  intent,  and 
which  our  hearts  are  principally  set  upon  1  We  see  how 
God  expostulates  this  matter,  Zech.  vii.  &  When  ye  fasted 
and  mourned,  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  month,  even  those 
seventy  years,  did  yon  at  all  last  unto  me,  even  unto  me  ? 
Why,  tp  whom  can  it  be  thought  this  people  did  keep  fiists 
but  unto  God  1  Yes,  no  douot  they  did  eye  him.  as  the 
object,  but  not  as  the -end.  They  were  kept  to  him.  but 
not  for  him,  so  as  that  his  interest  and  g:lory  was  the  tning 
principally  designed  in  them:  nor  can  it  be,  if  the  things 
we  chiefiy  insist  upon,  be  sucn  as  have  no  connexion  with 
his  true  mterest,  or  sunserviency  to  it.  And  let  us  inquire 
upon  these  two  heads ;  whether  our  prayers,  in  these  re- 
spects, do  not  run  in  such  a  strain,  as  that  they  cannot  pos- 
Bihlj  be  understood  to  mean  him,  or  have  a  true  reference 
to  nun. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  carnality  of  them.  When  we  pray 
for  the  people  of  our  own  land,  or  for  the  Christian  churcn 
more  generally,  what  sort  of  evils  is  it  that  we  find  our 
hearts  most  feelingly  to  deprecate,  and  pray  againstil  what 
are  the  good  things  we  chiefly  desire  for  them  7  We  find 
ourselves,  'tis  likely,  to  have  somewhat  a  quick  sense  and 
dread  of  the  calamities  of  war,  depredation,  oppression, 
persecution,  and  we  feel,  probably,  somewhat  ofsympaUijr 
within  ourselves,  when  we  heac  of  any  abroad,  professing 
true,  reformed  Cnristianity,  thatsufier  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  are  banished  from  meir  present  homes,  dragged  to 
prisons,  pressed  with  pinching  necessities,  for  the  sake  of 
their  religion ;  and  it  were  well  if  our  compassious  were 
more  enlarged  in  such  cases.  And  if  we  should  hear  of 
nations  depopulated,  cities  sacked,  towns  and  countries 
deluged  with  blood  and  slaughter,  these  things  would  cer- 
tainly have  an  astonishing  sound  in  our  ears.  But  have 
we  any  oroportionable  sense  of  the  spiritual  evils  that 
waste  ana  deform  the  Christian  church,  exhaust' its  strength 
and  vigour,  and  blemish  its  beauty  and  glory?  Ignorance, 
terrene  inclination,  glorying  in  the  external  forms  of  reli- 

fion,  while  the  life  and  power  of  it  are  unknown  and 
enied,  estransement  from  God,  realinfidelity  towaris  the 
Redeemer,  veiled  over  by  pretended,  ndminal  Christianity, 
uncharitableness,  pride,  wrath,  strife,  envy,  hatred,  hypo- 
crisy, deceitfUlness  towards  God  and  man  %  We  ought  to 
lament  and  deprecate  the  former  evils  without  overlooking 
these,  or  counting  them. less,  or  being  less  afiectedwith 
them.  We  are  apt  to  pray  ror  peace  unto  the  Christian 
community,  for  halcyon  days,  prosperity,  the  abundance 
of  all  outward  blessings,  in  conjunction  with'the  universal 
reception  of  such  forms  of  relieion,  as  are  most  agreeable 
to  our  minds  and  inclinations.  Bui  do  we  as  earnestly  pray 
for  the  reviving  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  thiat  the 
Christian  church  may  shine  in  the  beauties  of  holiness,  in 
heavenliness,  faith,  love  to  God  and  one  another,  in  sim- 


plicity, meekness,  iiqtienee,  humility,  conteiiipt  of  tliis  vre- 
aent  world,  and  pnnhr  from  all  the  corruptions  of  U.  This 
we  chiefly  ought  to  have  done,  without  leaving  the  other 
undone.  Which  while  it  is  left  out  of  our  prayers,  or  not 
more  principally  insisted  on  in  them,  how  lU  do  they  ad- 
mit ot  enforcement  by  this  argument  from  the  name  of 
God !  For  do  we  thmk  it  is  so  very  honourable  to  his 
name,  to  be  the  God  of  an  opulent,  luxurious,  vdlvpcuoos, 
proud,  wrathftil,  contentious  people,  under  what  rdigioas 
form  or  denomination  soever! 

SL  But  also  do  not  our  prayers  chiefly  centre  in  onr- 
selves,  while  we  make  a  customary  (not  understood)  use 
in  them  of  the  name  of  God  1  And  when  we  principally 
design  ourselves  in  our  prayers,  what  is  it  we  ooret  most 
for  ouriselves  7  'Tis  not  agreeable  to  the  holy,  new  dinae 
nature,  to  desire  to  engross  spiritual  good  things  to  oar- 
selves ;  when  for  others,  we  desire  only  the  good  things  of 
this  earth.  But  if  our  prayers  do  only  design  the  avdnw 
firom  ourselvesoutwara  calamities,  or  inconveniences,  and 
the  obtaining  only  of  eve,  indulgence,  and  all  grateful 
accommodations  to  our  flesh,  how  absurd  an  hypocrisy  is 
it  to  fashion  np  6uch«  petition,  by  adding  to  it,  for  thy 
name's  sake!  As  if  the  name  of  God  did  oblige  him  to 
ccmsult  the  ease  and  repose  of  our  flesh !  when  oar  souls, 
thereby,  are  made  and  continued  the  nurseries  of  all  die 
evil,  vicious  inclinations,  which  show  themselyes  in  oar 
practice,  most  of  all  to  the  dishonour  of  that  name!  What 
subordination  is  there  here  1  Manifest  is  the  oppQeitio&  of 
our  carnal  interest  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  bless- 
ed name  of  God.  If  a  mfdefactor,  convicted  of  the  highest 
crimes  against  the  government,  should  petition  for  himsetf 
to  this  purpose,  that  it  will  brine  a  great  disrepataixii 
TspoDi  authority,  and  detract  fhnn  the  famed  clemency  and 
goodness  of  tne  prince,  if  any  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted on  him  for  his  offences,  or  if  he  be  not  indulged  and 
suffered  to  persist  in  them ;  how  #ould  this  petitictt  sound 
with  sdber.  intelligent  meni  'Tis  no  woneder  oar  fle^ 
regrets  suffering,  but  'tis  strange  our  reason  ahoald  be  so 
lo^  as  to  think,  at  random,  that  right  or  wrong  the  name 
of  God  is  not  otherwise  to  be  indemnified  than  by  its 
being  saved  f^om'  suffering.  As  if  the  gratification  oi  our 
flesh  and  the  glory  of  Goers  name  were  so  rery  netfly  Te> 
lated,  and  so  much  akin  to  one  another !  And  now  this 
carnal  self-interest,  insinuating  itself,  and  thas  (listortiag 
our  prayers,  is  the  radical  evu  in  them,  and  the  first  and 
original  pan  of  their  faultiness.  For  it  is  not  likely  we 
should  love  others  better  than  ourselves;  therefore  we 
cannot  go  hieher  in.  supplicating  for  others.  Bat  jH  we 
inconsiderately  mention  the  name  of  God  for  fkabkmH 
sakis,  though  it  be  no  way  concerned  in  the  matter,  unkss 
to  vindicate  and  greaten  itself,  in  rejecting  as  and  our 
prayers  togeltier. 

3.  The  further  use  of  what  hath  been  said  opon  this 
subject,  will  be  to  persuade  and  engage  ns  to  have  more 
regard  to  the  name  of  God  in  our  prayers,  especially  in  our 
praying  about  national  abd  public  concernments ;  or  sock 
external  concernments  of  our  own  as  are  invotved  with 
theuL  That,  in  the  habitual  temper  of  our  spirits,  we 
be  so  Entirely  and  absolutely  devoted  to  God,  and  the 
interest  ,of  his -great  name,  that  our  prayers  may  savoor 
of  it,  and  be  of  an  agreeable  strain ;  that  the  inward  sense 
of  our  souls  may  ttrnj  correspond  to  the  true  import  of  this 
argument,  and  pur  hearts  may  not  reproach  us,  when  we 
use  it,  is  (ttUy  pretending  Go4,  but  meaning  ourselves,  and 
thaX  only  our  carnal  self,  the  interest  whereof  alone  can 
be  in  competition  wiUi  that  of  God's  name,  and  which, 
while  it  prevails  in  us,  will  be  the  measure  of  oar  prayers 
for  others  also ;  that  the  meaning  of  our  words  may  not 
be  one,  and  the  meaning  of  our  hearts  another,  that  we 
may  truly  mean  as  we  80(6ak  when  we  use  the  words  for 
thy  name's  sake.  And  that  our  hearts  may  bear  as  ths 
true  testimony,  that  we  desire  nothing  bat  in  due  sab- 
ordination  to  the  rlory  of  his  name;  external  ftvonis 
with  limitation,  only  so  far  as  they  laay;  and  qiiritoal 
blessines  absolutely,  because  they  certainly  wilL  adbaiit  of 
this  subordination.  And  to  this  purpose  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, 

1.  How  unsuitable  it  is  to  the  condition  of  a  creature, 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.    That  wens  certainly  a  i 
uncreaturely  prayer,  that  should  be  of  a  contrary  I 
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Let  i»  Irat  digest  aad  state  the  case  arigbt  in  our  own 
thoughts.    Admit  we  are  pTajing  with  gneat  ardency,  on 
the  behalf  of  a  people  to  which  we  are  related,  and  who 
are  also  related  to  God.    It  can  scarce  be  thought  we  are 
more  concerned  for  them  than  for  ou^el^es;  or  that  we 
love  them  more  than  we  do  oorselyes.    Oar  lore  to  ooi- 
selves  is  the  nsoal  measure  of  our  love  to  pthcra.  And  that 
u  hirher  in  the  same  kind,  which  is  the  measure  of  all 
besides,  that  belongs  to  that  kind.  When  therelbre  we  are 
much  concerned  for  the  external  felicity  of  such  a  people, 
it  is  very  natural  to  be  more  deeply  coocemed  for  our  own. 
Now  if  the  sense  of  our  hearts,  in  such  a  prayer,  will  not 
agree  with  the  true  import  of  these  words,  ^*  for  thy  name's 
sake ;"  because  indeed,  we  are  more  concerned  for  our 
own  carnal  peace,  ease,  and  accommodation  than  we  are 
for  the  name  of  God;  let  us,  that  we  may  have  the  matter 
more  clearly  in  view,  put  our  request  into  such  words,  as 
wherewith  the  sense  of  our  hearts  will  truly  aaree,  and 
will  it  not  be  thus, "  Lord,  whatever  becomes  of  thy  name, 
let  nothing  be  done  that  snail  be  grievous^  and  disquieting 
CO  my  flesh  ;**  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  (Stuit  thy  throne 
to  it,  resign  thy  government,  abandon  all  thy  great  in- 
terests for  the  service  and  gratification  of  this  animated 
clod  of  clay :  and  do  we  not  now  begin  to  blush  at  our 
own  prayer  t  We  easily  slide  over  such  a  matter  as  this, 
while  our  sense  is  more  latent,  and  not  distinctly  reflected 
on,  but  let  us  have  it  before  us  cencevtii  verUs  /  let  it  ap- 
pear with  its  own  natural /ace  and  locif  and  now  see  what 
norror  and  delestableness  it  carries  with  it  I  And  dare  we 
now  put  up  so  treasonable  a  prayer  7  It  would  puzzle  all 
onr  arithmetic,  to  assign  the  quota  pars^  or  the  pntportioiuU 
mrt,  any  of  us  is  of  the  universe,  or  the  whole  creation  of 
Qod !  Ajid  do  I  think  it  fit  that  the  heavens  should  roll  for 
me  1  or  all  the  mighty  wheels  of  providence  move  only 
with  regard  to  my  convenience  1  If  a  worm  in  your  gar- 
den were  capable  of  thought,  and  because  it  is  permitted 
to  crawl  there,  should  think,  this  garden  was  made  for  me, 
and  every  thing  in  it  ought  to  be  ordered  for  my  accom- 
modation and  pleasure,  would  you  not  wonder  that  such 
insolence,  and  a  disposition  to  think  so  extravagantly, 
should  be  in  conjunction  ^ith  the  thinking  power  or  an 
ability  to  think  at  all.    If  we  allow  ourselves  in  that  far 
greater  (infinitely  more  unbeseeming  and  disproportion- 
able)  petulancy,  do  we  think  when  the  roller  comes  it  will 
scruple  to  crush  us,  or  have  regard  to  our  immodest,  pre- 
tenceless  claim  1   Let  us  consider  what  little,  minute 
thinfi;s,  how  next  to  nothing  we  are,  even  compared  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world :  what  are  we  when  compared 
with  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  it,  in  comparison  of  whom, 
the  whole  is  but  as  the  drop  of  a  backet,  or  the  small  dnst 
of  the  balance,  lighter  than  nothing,  and  vanity !  We 
should  more  contemplate  ourselves  in  such  a  comparison ; 
many  comparing  themselves  with  themselves  are  not  wise. 
While  we  confine  and  limit  our  eve  only  to  ourselves,  we 
seem  great  things  fancy  ourselves .  very  considerable. 
Bat  what  am  11  What  is  mjr  single  personality,  ipseit^, 
self-hood,  (call  it  what  you  will,)  to  him  who  is  the  all  m 
all  1  whose  being  (actually  or  radically)  comprehends  all 
beinr,  all  that  I  can  conceive,  and  the  infinitely  jgreater 
all  that  I  cannot. '  If  therefore  I  take  in  with  myself  the 
whole  body  of  a  people  besides,  that  I  am  concerned  for, 
and  admit  that  a  generous  love  to  my  country  should  make 
me  prefer  their  concernments  to  my  own ;  or  that  upon  a 
hig^ber  account,  as  they  are  a  people  related  to  Gtod,  I 
could  even  lay  down  my  life  for  them.  What  are  we  all, 
and  all  our  mterests,  to  that  of  his  name  1  And  if  we 
should  all  agree  in  a  desire,  that  onr  interest  should  be 
served  upon  the  dishonour  of  that  name,  it  were  but  a 
treasonable  conspirac]jr  against  our  common,  rightibl  Lord. 
And  a  foolish  one,  beinff  expressed  in  a  prayer ;  as  if  we 
thought  to  engage  him,  by  our  faint  breath,  ngainst  him- 
self.   We  are  to  desire  no  more  for  them,  than  the^  may 
for  themselves.    And  if  we  have  joined  m  open  smnine 
ag^ainst  him,  to  that  height  that  he  shall  judge  he  is  obliged 
for  the  vindication  and  nooonr  (tf'his  name,  (by  which  we 
have  been  called,)  of  his  wisdom,  holiness,  and  punitive 
instice.  as  openly  to  animadvert  upon  us,  can  we  gainsav  1 
If  we  Know  of  such  a  judgment  nothing  could  remain  for 
OS  but  shame  and  silence,  conviction  of  ill  desert,  and 
patient  bearingj^e  punishment  of  oar  sin.  And  while  we 


know  it  not,  yet  because  it  is  potaible,  we  oughr  ner  other- 
wise to  deprecate  such  a  procedure  against  us,  than  as 
will  consist  with  that  possibility.  To  prav  otherwise,  if 
we  make  no  mention  of  his  name,  is  absurd  presumption, 
that  we  should  wish  or  imagine  he  will  prefer  any  con- 
cernments of  ours,  to  the  steady  order  and  decorum  of  his 
own  government.  But  if  we  do  make  mention  of  it,  'tis 
a  more  absurd  hypocrisy  to  seem  concerned  for  his  name 
when  we  intend  only  onr  own  external  advantages !  as  if 
we  thought  he  that  could  answer  our  payers,  could  not 
understand  them.  'Tis  surely  very  unbecomine  creatures 
to  bear  themselves  sq  towards  the<3od  that  made  them. 

2.  Consider,  that  to  have  a  sense  in  our  hearts  truly 
agreeable  to  the  proper  meaning  of  this  argument,  for  thy 
name's  sake,  is  very  suitable  to  the  state  of  returning 
creatures,  who  are  gathering  themselves  back  to  God,  out 
of  the  common  apostacy  wherein  all  were  engaged  and 
combined  against  that  great  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  world. 
In  that  defection  every  one  did  principally  mind  and  set 
up  for  himself.  Each  one  would  be  a  God  to  himself, 
but  all  were,  by  consequence,  against  God.  Whom  to  be 
for,  they  were  divided,  and  of  as  many  minds  as  there 
were  men.  Whom  to  be  against,  they  were  agreed,  as  if 
their  common  Lord  was  the  common  enemy.  For  his  in- 
terest and  theirs  were  opposite  and  irreconcileable.  They 
were  sunk  and  lost  in  sensuality,  and  had  no  other  in- 
terest than  that  of  their  flesh.  When  man  hath  made 
himself  a  brute,  he  then  thinks  himself  fittest  to  be  a  god. 
The  interest  of  our  souls  must  unite  us  with  bim ;  that  of 
onr  flesh  engages  us  against  him.  Some  are  through  the 
power  of  his  grace  retummg.  What  a  pleasure  would  it 
De  to  us  to  behold  ourselves  among  the  reducers  i  those 
that  are  upon  their  return;  that  are  again  taHdag  the 
Lord  only  to  be  their  God,  and  his  interest  for  their  only 
interest !  -^ 

3.  Consider  that  our  veij  name,  as  we  are  Christians, 
obliges  us  to  be  of  that  ooedient,  happy  number.  For 
what  is  Christianity  but  the  tendency  of  souls  towards 
God.  through  the  mediation  and  under  the  conduct  of 
Chnst  1  Therefore  is  the  initial  precept  of  it,  and  the 
condition  of  our  entrance  into  that  blessed  state,  self-de- 
nial. We  answer  not  our  own  name,  farther  than  as  we 
are  revolving  and  rolling  baek  out  of  our  single  and  sepa- 
rate state,  into  our  original  most  natural  state  of  subordi- 
nation to  (3od,  wherein  onlv  Wf  are  capable  of  union  with 
him.  and  final  blessedness  m  him.  This  is  discipleship  to 
Chnst,  and  the  design  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  be 
subdued  in  our  spirits,  and  wrought  down  into  compliance 
with  the  Divine  will ;  to  be  meek,  lowly,  humble,  patient, 
ready  to  take  up  the  cross,  to  bear  any  thing,  lose  any 
thing,  be  any  thmg,  or  be  nothing,  that  God  may  be  all  in 
all.  This  is  our  conformity,  not  to  the  precepts  only  but 
to  the  example  too,  of  our  great  Lord.  Wno  when  he 
was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God ;  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  bim  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
liKeness  of  man ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
humbled  himself  and  become  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross,  Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  8.  And  hereupon,  be- 
cause he  was  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  honour  and  service 
of  God's  great  name,  (Father,  glorify  thy  name,  summed 
up  his  desires,)  therefore  God  highly  exalted  him,  and 
gave  him  a  name  above  every  name,  that  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  Ac.  ver.  9,  10.  And  when- 
ever he  shall  have  a  church  in  the  world,  that  he  will 
think  it  fit  to  own  with  visible,  unintermitted  favours,  it 
must  consist  of  persons  formed  according  to  that  pattern. 
And  then,  by  losmg  their  own  name  and  Tittle  interests  for 
God's,  they  will  find  all  recovered,  when  their  glorious 
Redeemer^shall  write  upon  them  the  name  of  his  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  city  of  his  God,  am!  his  own  new 
name.  Rev.  iii.  13. 

4.  Let  it  be  ftirther  (in  the  last  place)  considered,  with 
what  cheerfulness  and  confidence  we  may  then  praj; 
when  our  hearts  are  wrought  to  the  pitch,  that  we  sm-^ 
cerely  design  the  honour  of  the  Divine  name  as  the  most 
desirable  thing,  and  which  name  above  all  things  we  covet 
to  have'glorimid.  For  we  are  sure  of  being  heard,  and  to 
have  the  same  answer  which  was  given  our  Lord  by  a 
voice  like  that  of  thunder  tram  heaven,  when  he  prayed, 
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Father,  g;lorify  t]nr  name,  (John  ziL)  I  have  both  glorified 
it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.  Our  hearts  are  not  right  in 
Us,  till  we  can  count  this  a  pleasant,  grateful  answer. 
And  if  we  can,  we  can  never  tail  of  it.  For  we  are  told, 
1  John  V.  14.  That  whatsoever  we  ask  according  to  his 
will  he  heareth  us.  This  will  deliver  our  minds  from 
suspense.  When  we  pray  for  nothing  whereof  we  are 
uncertain,  but  with  great  deference  and  submission,  and 
for  nothing  absolutely  and  with  greatest  engagement  )f 
heart,  but  whereof  we  are  certain ;  upon  such  terms  we 
may  pray  with  great  assurance :  as  Daniel  did,  O  Lord, 
hnx;  O  Lord,  forgive ;  O  X/>rd,  hearken  and  do ;  defer 


not  for  thine  own  sake.  O  my  God ;  for  thy  city  and  tlnr 
people  are  called  by  thy  name,  ch.  ix.  19.  And  iboogli 
an  angel  be  not  thereupon  sent  to  tell  us,  as  was  to  hmi, 
so  many  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people  and  thy 
holy  city,  (so  the  matter  is  expressed ;  as  it  were,  kindly 
giving  back  the  interest  in  them  to  Daniel,  with  advantace, 
that  he  had  before  acknowledged  unto  Gtod,)  to  finish  the 
transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  Ac.  vet  we  are  assured,  of  what 
reasonably  ought  to  be  as  satis^ng,  that  whatsoever  sbaU 
beflELll  our  city  or  our  people,  shall  end  in  the  eternal  elonr 
of  Qod,  and  of  the  city  of  Gkid. 
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Dl  STIBT  KS,  WITH  BimBNCETO  PAimCDLAR  FWUOtm^ 


CONSIDERED   IN  SEVERAL   SERMONS, 


ON  JOHN  m.  6.  AND  GALATIANS  T.  », 


TO    MRS.  HOWE. 


Madam, 
It  was  apprehended  the  entire  thoughts  of  this  great  man,  upon  so  importa^it  a  snbjeet,  might  be  fctj  useful  to  the 
world,  and  acceptable  to  many ;  and  though  they  are  only  a  s{)ecimen  of  his  ordinary  course  of  preaching,  without 
any  Jinishing  hand,  or  further  design,  or  perhuw,  alwajrs  his  ripest  thoughts ;  yet  they  carry  the  lively  signatures  of 
the  admirable  genius,  and  excellent  spirit,  whicL  always  appeared  in  his  composures,  and  rendered  them  so  peculiar- 
ly fit  to  instruct  and  impress  the  minds  of  men-  Whosoever  considers  the  compass  and  variety  of  the  matter,  the 
thread  and  connexion  of  the  thoughts,  the  striking  imagery,  and  the  pertifuence  and  pungency  of  the  expression,  will 
see  reason  to  admire  the  vast  capacity  of  the  anitnor,  and  be  easily  disqposed  to  for^ve  any  lesser  neglects  and  es- 
capes; e^iecially  when  he  only  proposed  to  speak  familiarly  and  without  any  written  notes,  and  allowed  himself  a 
liberty  in  expressing  the  well  digested  and  disposed  conceptions  of  his  mind. 

It  will  be  necessarv  for  your  satisfoction,  as  well  as  the  reader's,  to  assure  you,  that  the  sanie  oare  has  been  taken, 
and  the  same  method  observed,  in  reviewing  and  transcribing  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  was  used  in  the  other ;  as 
the  manuscript  was  writ  by  the  same  skilful  and  diligent  hand. 

The  intimacv  of  a  lonff  friendship,  and  mutual  respect,  the  endearments  of  the  nearest  relation,  for  several  of  the 
latter  years  of  nis  life ;  the  hi^h  honour  you  always  paid  him,  and  the  singular  value  he  expressed  for  you,  living 
and  <i\ying;  give  you  the  best  title  to  these  two  volumes  of  posthumous  discourses  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  Family  Pray- 
er ;  and  to  any  respect  we  are  capable  of  showing  yon.  we  believe  the  noble  ar^ument^  as  well  as  the  excellent  au- 
thor, will  be  peculiarly  acceptable  and  delightful  to  you,  who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  his  spirit  and  preaching ; 
and  WB,^  contribute  to  a  well-ffruunded  peace  of  mind  in  a  clearer  discerning  of  a  regenerate  state;  and  to  your  dai- 
Ij  wallong  in  the  Spirit,  and  improvement  in  the  spiritual  life. 

Thiais  the  sincere  desire  of. 

Honoured  Madam, 
Your  respectftd  hMmble  servants, 

W.  HARRIS, 
JOHN  EVANS. 


•,ina 


SERMON  L* 

Johniii.  6,  latter  part, 

7%ai  i^Hek  isbom  tf  tke  Sprrii  is  spvrUr 

Tax  apostle  represents  the  different  states  of  men,8ceord- 
ing  to  the  different  temper  of  their  minds,  as  they  are  either 
carnal  or  spiritual ;  tne  misery  and  deadliness  of  the 
former ;  Rom.  viii.  that  "  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death :"" 
the  life  and  peace  which  is  involved  in  the  other ;  that  ^  to 
be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace.''  We  are  present- 
ed in  this  text  with  a  view  of  the  two  great  fountains  of 
that  carnality  and  spirittiality,which  are  themselvesso great 

•PlMMfaedNofmbv  SRh,  ott.  tt  Cotdwater'i  HaO. 


fbuHtains  of  evil  and  good,  unto  the  ehildren  of  men,  ac- 
cording as  the  one  or  the  other  hath  place  in  them.  The 
whole  verse  presents  us  with  a  view  of  both  ;  "  that  which 
is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit ;"  though  I  am  to  insist,  as  my  design  re- 
quires,- only  upon  the  Tatter,  Some  perhaps,  taking  some 
notice,  that  there  is  a  universal  death  reigning  over  this 
worM,  by  reason  of  that  carnality  which  hath  spread  itsell 
through  it ;  may  be  prone  to  inquire,  From  wnence  is  it, 
that  so  prevailing  a  carnality  should  $o  mortally  have  taint- 
ed the  spirits  of  men  every  where  1  And  this  out  Lord 
^ves  no  other  account  of,  and  only  resolves  the  matter 
mto  ordinarjr  human  propagation ;  "  that  which  is  bom 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  His  account  is  not  such  as  seems 
to  aim  at  gratifying  the  curious,  but  such  as  wherein  the 
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sounder  mind  might  yery  well  be  expected  to  acquiesce. 
It  being  taken  for  granted,  that  the  higher  original  of  hu- 
man nature  was  very  well  understood  and  known;  it 
might  seem  a  sufficient  account  of  the  original  of  that  cor- 
ruption, which  is  now  connate  with  the  nature  of  man, 
that  from  apostate  creatures,  such  as  were  like  themselves 
have  descended,  and  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  nothing 
else  but  flesh :  it  being  manifest  that  our  Saviour  inteads 
to  comprehend  under  that  name,  with  the  nature  of  man, 
the  corruption  which  is  now  adhering  to  it.  But  serious 
and  awakened  inquiries  would  not  surcease  here,  though 
they  were  never  so  well  satisfied  thus  far ;  but  at  least  ha- 
ving gotten  an  intimation  that  there  is  a  design  on  foot, 
for  the  restoring  of  life  and  peace  amon^  men,  who  were 
universally  sunk  into  carnality,  earthhness  and  death; 
they  woulci  carry  the  inquiry  further :  i.  e.  In  what  way  this 
is  ever  to  be  brought  to  pass ;  by  whom  it  is  to  be  efiected : 
what  course  is  to  be  tasen  io  bring  about  so  happy  and 
glorious  a  change,  with  any  of  this  wretched  and  forlorn 
world  ?  At  least  the^  would  take  notice  that  here  and 
there  is  a  renewed  spirituality  appearing,  and  putting  forth 
itself  open  to  view ;  though  there  is  too  little  of  it,  the 
Lord  knows.  Why,  whence  is  it,  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  here  and  there  we  can  perceive  spirit  and  life  flourish- 
ing afresh  in  the  world,  which  was  so  universally  over-run 
with  carnality  and  death  1  This  matter  our  Lord  gives  an 
account  of  in  the  words  which  I  haye  designed  more  espe- 
cially to  consider;  and  resolve^  it  wholly  into  a  spiritual 
production.  This  is  owing  to  nothing  else  but  the  Spirit, 
or  a  new  kind  of  creation,  and  generation:  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  Gkxi  has  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  to 
recover  and  revive  and  raise  up  life  and  spirit  out  of  tnis 
wretched  world,  which  is  so  lost  and  buned  in  flesh  and 
sin.  What  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit;  if  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  spirit,  any  thing  worthy  of  that  name  to  be 
found  now  among  men,  that  spirit  is  not  of  man,  but  the 
production  of  the  Eternal,  Almighty  Spirit. 

And  certainly  to  such  whose  hearts  are  deeply  and  tho- 
roughly concerned  about  a  matter  of  this  consequence,  this 
of  our  Lord  here  cannot  but  be  a  ve^^  grateful  discovery, 
and  carry  with  it  a  ver)r  pleasant  and  joyful  sound ;  that 
there  is  so  ^eat  and  mighty  an  undertalrer,  who  is  en- 
gaffed  in  this  aflTair,  thus  to  retrieve  things  among  men, 
and  make  life  and  spirit  spring  up  in  this  world,  so  univer- 
sally under  the  dominion  of  death.  Nor  can  it  be  more 
grateful  to  some  than  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  all ;  and 
we  may  wonder  that  it  should  not  be  more  generally  ap- 
prehended so,  and  that  more  eyes  are  not  looking  wishiy 
round  about.  What,  is  there  no  deliverer ;  no  one  to  un- 
dertake? Is  there  no  one  suitable  to  such  an  undertaking 
ss  this;  or  who  will  engage  in  it  1  to  repair  the  ruins  of 
perishing  flesh,  and  restore  the  life  of  God  among  men, 
who  were  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  ?  But,  alas ! 
instead  of  such  solicitous  inquiries,  it  appears,  we  are 
fallen  into  an  age,  wherein  some  deny,  and  others  deride, 
and  most  utterljr  disregard,  the  operations  of  the  blessed 
and  glorious  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  for  such  purposes.  There  are 
multitudes  to  whom  the  mention  of  such  a  thing  is  mat- 
ter of  laughter.  What,  to  have  the  Spirit !  for  men  to 
talk  of  having  the  Spirit !~ And  there  are  a  great  many 
more,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  who  do  as  little  concern 
themselves,  whether  they  ever  are  the  subject  of  such  op- 
erations of  this  Spirit,  as  if  they  were  yet  to  learn,  or  had 
never  heard,  whether  there  were  any  Holy  Ghost :  as  is 
said  concerning  some.  Acts  xix.  3. 

It  is  therefore  my  design  and  purpose  from  sundry  texts 
of  Scripture,  which  may  successively  suit  our  purpose,  to 
assert  unto  you  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  reference 
to  the  refining  the  spirit  of  men,  and  restoring  the  life  of 
God  among  them ;  to  show  that  such  a  work  is  attributed 
to  it;  to  let  you  see  the  necessity  of  so  great  an  undertaker 
for  this  work,  and  his  abundant  sufficiency  for  it;  to  show 
you  by  whose  procurement,  and  for  whose  sake,  and  in 
whose  name,  it  is  employed  and  set  on  work ;  ana  in  what 
war.  and  through  what  dispensation,  it  is  communicated, 
and  by  what  methods,  and  steps,  and  degrees,  it  carries  on 
this  work  upon  the  spirits  of  the  elect  of  God,  till  having 
brought  them  to  sow  to  ihe  Spirit,  they  do  at  length  of  the 
Spirit  reap  life  everlasting. 

The  scripture  which  I  have  now  read  doth  plainly  hold 


forth  so  much  in  general,  as  that  il  doth  Mongto  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost,  and  is  attributed  and  ascsibed  to  it,  to  produce 
spirit,  and  bring  forth  such  a  thing  as  spirit  in  them  who 
appertain  to  Gi^,  and  are  in  purpose^  and  shall  be  actaal- 
ly,  taken  feto  communion  and  poriieipation  with  him. 
For  if  we  refer  this  verse  to  the  foreffomg  verses  of  the 
chapter,  we  find  our  Saviour  designedly  insists  upon  this 
argument  of  regeneration ;  and  doth  not  only  discover  to 
us  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  but  gives  some  accoont 
wherein  it  doth  consist,  or  what  kino  of  work  it  is ;  and 
represents  the  indispensable  necessitjr  of  it  to  any  man's 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  i.  t.  his  coming  into 
it,  or  seeinff  and  haying  any  part  in  it.  And  so  the  troth 
which  we  ^all  reeommend  to  you,  as  both  answering  ibe 
text  and  our  present  purpose,  is,  that  there  is  a  work  to  be 
done  upon  whomsoever  shall  be  taken  into  the  kingdom 
of  Gk>a,  by  his  own  blessed  Spirit,  whereby  they  are  to  be 
created,  or  begotten,  spirit  of  that  Spirit.  We  have  three 
things  before  us  whicn  require  our  consideration,  in  or- 
der to  the  more  distinct  and  clear  notion  of  it. 
.  I.  The  effect  to  be  wrought,  or  produced ;  which  i» 
here  called  by  the  name  of  the  spirit. 

II.  The  author  or  productive  cause  of  this  great  effeet; 
it  is  called  with  an  emphasis,  the  Spirit. 

III.  The  way  or  manner  of  production ;  and  that  is  said 
to  be  by  begetting,  or  being  bom;  for  so  'tis  indifierenilj 
rendered. 

I.  We  are  to  consider  the  product  or  the  effect  wronght, 
and  that  is  defined  by  the  name  spirit ;  what  is  bon  or 
begotten  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit.  It  is  needful  to  give  some 
account  here  what  we  are  not  to  understand  t^  it,  and 
then  what  we  are. 

1.  It  is  very  manifest  we  are  not  to  understand  b7  it  the 
natural  spirit  of  a  man ;  for  our  Saviour  is  not  speakiog 
here  of  bringing  men  into  the  world,  but  bringing  them 
into  the  church :  he  is  not  speaking  of  such  a  sort  of  be- 
getting whereby  men  are  produced,  but  Christians.  Nor 
IS  it  a  distinct  substance  from  that,  or  another  substance 
diverse  from  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  for  then  a  regencraie 
person  and  an  unrcgenerate,  the  same  person  in  his  imre- 
ffenerate  and  in  his  regenerate  state,  would  substaDtiaUr 
differ  from  himself;  an^i  that  you  may  easily  apprchead 
how  absurd  it  would  be.    But, 

3.  As  to  the  reason  of  the  name,  and  the  more  genera) 
import  of  it :  by  spirit  we  are  to  understand  something 
spiritual,  and  which  is  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  the  abstract 
being  put  for  the  concrete, which  is  a  very  ordiiuoy  elegance 
in  the  Scripture ;  as  well  as  it  is  many  times  in  a  contrary 
sense :  You  were  darkness,  but  now  ye  are  light  in  the 
Ijord,  Eph.  V.  8.  The  name  is  no  more  intended  to  hold 
forth  to  us,  spirit^considered  under  a  merely  natural  nodoo, 
without  any  adjunct,  than  flesh  is  intended  to  signi^ 
without  any  adjunct,  and  only  in  a  merely  natural  sense. 
The  thing  which  in  general  is  intended  to  be  held  forth  to 
us  by  this  name,  is  that  frame  of  holiness,  which  is  in- 
wrought in  souls  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regeneration; 
and  which  because  it  is  a  spiritual  production,  most  ag^e^ 
able  to  its  productive  cause,  is  therefore  called  here  by  the 
name  of  spirit.  It  is  something  which  is  many  times  ia 
Scripture  held  forth  to  us  by  such  other  names  as  these: 
sometimes  'tis  called  simply  by  the  name  of  light ;  "No* 
are  ye  light  in  the  Lord ;''  as  if  this  product  were  nothing 
else  but  a  beam  of  vigorous  vital  light,  darted 'dowm  fnun 
heaven  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Sometimes  it  is  called  fay 
the  name  of  life;  that  is  used,  'tis  true,  as  an  expressioa 
of  a  larger  extent  than  for  the  internal  work  of  the  Spirit, 
but  it  comprehends  that  too;  "Ye  will  not  come  onto  me 
that  ye  might  have  life,"  John  v.  45.  Many  times  lis  so 
used  as  that  the  circumstances  of  the  place  do  determine  it 
more  limitedly,  to  thatpeculiar  sense.  'Tia  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  the  seed  of  Gtod,  an  incorruptibic  seed  which  is 
put  into  the  souls  of  men,  I  Pet.  i.  33.  I  John  iii.  8, 9, 10. 
Sometimes  tis  called  the  new  creature :  In  Christ  Jesas 
neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircnina- 
sion,  but  a  new  creature,  Gal.  vi.  15.  If  any  man  is  in 
Christ  he  is  a  new  creature.  It  is  very  usual  to  speak  of 
the  effect,  and  the  operation  too,  by  which  that  effect  is 
wrought ;  the  former  under  the  name  of  creature,  the  lat- 
ter under  the  name  of  creation ;  as  here  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a  thing  begotten ;  and  the  causative  actioii,  UMer  the 
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name  of  bes^ttSa^.  It  is  somstimes  called  the  new  man ; 
the  image  of  Qod ^  and  Qod's  workmanship.  These  differ- 
ent forms  of  expression,  and  if  there  are  any  more  which 
are  not  in  my  thoughts,  which  are  parallel  to  these,  are 
only  intended  to  signify  one  and  the  same  thing  and  what 
is  Here  sigpified  by  the  name  of  spirit. 

But  to  give  you  somewhat  a  more  particular  account  of 
this  thing,  this  being,  this  creature,  which  is  here  signified 
b^  the  name  of  spirit.  Of  this  we  have  said  it  in  not  a  dis- 
iinct  substance  frou  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  yet  we  must 
know  concerning  it  in  1  he 

1.  place,  That^tis  a  distinct  thing ;  or  something,  though 
not  of  another  substance,  which  is  yet  supenulded  to  the 
spirit  of  a  man :  and  which  the  spirit  of  a  man,  considered 
according  to  its  mere  naturals,  is  destitute  of;  and  which 
therefore  lies  without  the  whole  sphere  and  compass  of 
mere  nature,  or  an^  of  the  improvements  thereof.  It  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Scripture  as  a  thing  put  on :  Put  on  the  new 
man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.  Col.  iv.  10.  There  is  something  put  off^  and  laid 
away ;  the  old  man,  with  his  deeds.  This  shows  it  to  be  an 
adjunct,  or  a  thing  superadded  to  us ;  which  is  not  only  out 
of  the  compass  of  our  natures,  but  is  no  more  to  be  con- 
ceived as  comprehended  in  that  state,  than  a  man's  clothes 
which  he  puts  on  are  comprehended  in  the  notion  of  his 
body.  And  in  that  it  is  called  a  new  thing,  as  the  new  crea- 
ture and  the  new  man ;  it  shows  it  to  be  an  additional  thing. 

8.  Though  it  is  diverse  and  distinct  from  the  spirit  of  a 
man :  yet  it  is  a  most  intimately  inherent  thing,  and  is  most 
cloeely  united,  wherever  it  comes  to  obtain  and  take  place. 
It  is  a  spirit  which  gets  into  a  man's  spirit,  a  spirit  put  into 
spirit.  That  you  may  be  renewed  m  the  spirit  of  your 
minds,  Eph.  iv.  23.  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  renew  a 
fig^t  spirit  within  me,  Ps.  li.  10.  It  is  the  Divine  Spirit 
which  is  the  formal  renovating  principle  bv  which  we  are 
renewed ;  and  our  former  natural  spirit  is  tne  subiect  of  it. 
And  'lis  a  thing  which  most  inwardly  seats  and  centres 
itself  in  a  man's  soul,  and  takes  possession  of  his  inmost 
8«ml,  which  is  called  the  spirit  pf  tne  mind ;  and  which  we 
■rast  conceive  to  be  to  the  soul,  as  the  heart  is  to  the  body, 
sa  very  inward  and  middle  a  part,  and  upon  the  account 
«f  which  analogy  it  is  that  the  name  of  heart  is  so  oflen 
Cramsferred  thither  to  signify  the  inward  part,  or  the  ver^ 
innemost  of  the  inner  man.  There  it  is  that  the  spirit 
<loth  most  intimately  inhere  and  reside.  'Tis  not  a  thing 
which  lies  in  the  surface  of  a  man,  or  consists  in  outwara 
ibrms,  or  empty  shows,  or  fruitless  talk :  but  it  is  something 
^irhich  is  got  into  a  man's  heart,  and  hath  insinuated  and 
conveyed  itself  there. 

3w  It  is  alterative  of  its  subject,  or  of  that  nature  to  which 
at  is  ad|oiDed.  It  is  so  in  it,  as  to  make  a  very  great  altera- 
tion within,  and  to  work  a  change  where  it  comes;  as 
leaven,  to  which  this  very  thin^  is  compared  by  our  Lord 
which  he  here  calls  spirit,  hath  m  it  that  fermentative  vir- 
tue, by  which  it  strangely  alters  the  lump  into  which  it  is 
put,  and  whereto  it  is  adjoined.  It  is  incredible,  according 
to  the  accounts  the  chemists  give,  how  very  little  and  mi- 
nute a  portion  shall  quite  alter  ana  transform  the  mass  into 
which  it  is  put,  so  as  to  make  it  ^uite  another  thing.  Such 
A  thing  is  this  begotten  ^irit,  it  is  alterative  of  its  subject; 
and  when  it  gets  within  a  man,  it  makes  him  quite  another 
thing  from  what  he  was.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a 
new  creature ;  or  which  is  all  one,  there  is  a  new  creature 
in  him.  Sometimes  the  whole  man  is  nwken  of  as  the 
subject  of  this  production,  and  we  are  said  to  be  new  crear 
cures,  and  the  new  creation  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  us. 
It  only  carries  this  signification  with  it,  that  when  a  man 
is  aaia  to  be  begotten  or  regenerated,  it  is  only  said  to  be 
mo  SKou/ndwm  fuid^  or  in  this  peculiar  respect ;  as  having 
«uch  a  thing  of  new  production  now  put  into  him.  It  is 
such  a  great  change  which  is  made,  as  that  all  things 
wrhich  were  old,  are  said  to  be  done  away,  and  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  made  new,  3  Cor.  v.  17.  This  is  nothing  else 
but  the  same  Spirit  which  is  got  into  the  heart  of  a  man, 
and  nif4e8  its  subject  new;  that  is,  to  become  a  new  heart 
and  a  right  smrit,  where  it  comes, to  obtain.  'Tis  not  so 
with  ever^  thing  which  is  put  into  another,  or  whereof 
afiollier  thing  is  contained ;  you  may  put  water  into  a  ba- 
8aa,aod  ft  alters  it-nothing;  bat  this  is  such  a  thing  which 
altefs  that  which  it  is  pat  into,  and  makes  it  quite  another 


thing;  like  putting  some  spirits  into  that  water  which 
changes  the  colour  and  quality  of  it. 

4.  ^Tis  universally  diffused  in  its  subject,  as  it  is  in  its 
nature  alterative  of  it.  'Tis  a  thin^  universally  diffused 
through  the  whole  subject  wherein  it  comes ;  whence  it  is 
that  the  operation  also  is  univereal,  and  it  makes  a  thorough 
change.  They  are  very  comprehensive  expressions  which 
the  apostle  uses  concerning  holiness  or  sanctification, 
(1  Thess.  V.  23.)  where  he  prays  on  the  behalf  Of  the 
Thessalonians,  that  God  would  sancti^  them  wholly,  or 
throughout,  that  is,  in  their  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body: 
he  distinguishes  these ;  probably  meaning  by  the  former, 
the  soul  as  rational ;  by  the  second,  the  soul  as  sensitive ; 
and  by  the  third,  the  coiporeal  body.  It  is  plain  this  same 
created,  begotten  spirit,  being  designed  to  repair  what  was 
impaired  by  sin  jmnst  take  place  and  spread  itself  as  far  as 
sin  had  done.  That  had  vitiated  and  depraved  the  whole 
man,  and  is  therefore  called,  a  man;  the  old  man;  as 
having  extended  itself  to  all  the  powers,  and  faculties,  and 
all  the>arts  of  a  man :  'tis  a  man  in  a  man.  This  spirit 
therefore  is  to  be  a  man  in  a  man  too^  and  must  spread 
into  all  the  same  powers  and  parts  which  the  former  had 
done,  and  make  a  new  man.  Though  it  is  true  indeed, 
that  the  intelligent  soul  of  man  can  only  be  formally  the 
subject  of  this  change,  yet  sin  is  by  a  sort  of  participation 
in  the  sensitive  soul,  and  in  the  external  senses  and  parts 
of  the  body;  and  so  must  grace  or  holiness  too.  'Tis 
strange  rhetoric  the  apostle  uses  in  that  collection  of  pas- 
sages which  we  find  m  Rom.  iii.  from  10,  onward,  out  of 
certain  places  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  apostle  desigus 
to  represent  not  only  how  universally  sin  haa  spread  itself 
among  all  men,  but  how  it  had  spread  itself  through  the 
whole  of  every  man :  as  if  they  were  so  very  full  of  sin, 
and  so  under  the  possession  and  power  of  it,  that  they 
belched  it  out  of  their  throats,  and  through  their  lips ; 
acted  it  with  their  hands;  and  made  haste  to  it  with  their 
feet :  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  with  their  tongues 
they  have  used  deceit,  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
lips,  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood,  destruction  and 
miseiy  are  in  their  ways.  They  do  nothing  but  work  mis- 
chief wherever  they  come,  why,  according  to  this  same 
spreading  and  diffusion  of  sin,  which  is  here  called  flesh ; 
so  must  be  that  of  the  spirit  too,  enthroning  itself  in  the 
very  inwards  of  the  soul,  and  having  its  residence  there; 
whilst  thence  it  diffu^s  its  energy  and  vital  influence 
through  all  the  parts  and  powers  of  the  man,  and  leavens 
the  whole  lump.  Both  sin  and  holiness  are  represented 
to  us  upon  the  account  of  their  diffusive  nature,  by  a  meta- 
phor or  the  same  kind ;  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  v.  6.  and  by 
our  Saviour,  Matt.  xiii.  31. 

5.  He  must  unaerstand  it  to  be  a  most  excellent  thing ; 
of  a  very  high  and  great  excellence,  which  is  here  called 
spirit.  'Tiiya  most  pure  essence,  and  noble  production, 
agreeable  10  its  productive  cause.  How  vain  a  thing  is  all 
this  material  world,  if  you  abstract  and  sever  spirit  from  it ! 
What  a  sluggish  dull  lump  were  all  this  mass  of  earth, 
and  all  the  matter  of  the  world,  without  spirit  I  If  you 
could  imagine  such  a  distinct  thing  as  a  spirit  of  nature, 
and  we  know  there  are  operations  which  some  call  by  that 
name.  Which  in  Scripture  are  simply  ascribed  to  this'same 

?)irit  who  is  here  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  Spirit, 
he  great  Almighty  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  did  move  upon  the  waters ;  and  in  the  continual 
sustentation,  direction,  and  government  of  the  creatures,  it 
hath  its  agency:  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are 
created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth,  Psal.  civ. 
do.  If  we  should  conceive  no  such  thing  as  spirit  to  in- 
fluence this  same  material  world^  wbat>  a  heap  would  it 
soon  be !  As  a  house  would  in  time  become,  only  much 
sooner,  which  should  never  have  any  inhabitant,  or  any 
body  to  reside  there;  for  the  influence  of  an  inbaoitant  is 
not  so  much  to  keep  the  house  up,  as  this  Almighty  Spirit 
is  to  keep  up  the  frame  of  nature,  and  continue  things  in 
the  course  and  order  wherein  they  naturally  were.  Upon 
this  account,  many  of  the  more  refined  philosophers  have 
made  it  Very  much  their  business,  to  speak  debasingly  and 
diminishingly  of  man,  and  to  represent  him  as  a  despicable 
thing;  that  is,  the  mere  body  or  matter  separate  from 
spirit:  which  plainly  carries  this  signification  with  it,  that 
spirit  was,  in  tneir  account,  a  most  excellent  sort  and  kiod 
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of  being.  This  expresBion,  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit 
is  spirit,  holds  forth  this  production  to  be  such,  i.  e.  of  the 
noblest  kind.  When  the  prophet  would  speak  diminish- 
ing]^ and  with  contempt  concerning  the  Egyptian  power, 
he  says,  Their  horses  are  flesh  and  not  spirit,  Isa.  xxxi.  3. 
They  have  no  spirit  in  them;  an  expression  merely  de- 
signed to  set  forth  how  little  they  were  to  be  feared  or  re- 
garded, and  how  contemptible  they  were. 

6.  It  is  a  soul-rectifying  or  restoring  thing.  It  being  a 
thing  of  a  very  high  excellence,  must  needs  not  only  render 
the  spirit  of  a  man  into  which  it  is  put,  a  ^reat  deal  moje 
excellent  than  it  was;  but  it  waswitnal  designed  to  restore 
it  to  its  pristine  excellence,  and  make  it  what  it  was,  or 
what  it  ooght  to  be.  It  is  by  this  work  or  production  in 
the  spirits  of  men,  that  souls  are  said  to  be  festored :  Thou 
restorest  my  soul,  Psal.  xxiii.  3.  So  far  as  this  work  hath 
taken  place  in  me,  he  hath  brought  me  back  and  made  me 
to  return,  where  I  was  and  ought  to  have  been.  It  is 
therefore  the  very  rectitude  of  the  soul,  or  setting  it  right 
again :  Create  a  right  spirit  within  me,  Psal.  li.  10. 

7.  It  is  a  divine  thing,  as  we  must  needs  understand  it. 
For  it  is  the  birth  and  production  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
is  immediately  from  CFod ;  and  it  is  his  very  image ;  and 
the  new  man  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness.  It  is  something  which  is  as  it  were 
copied  out  of  Gk>d  himself,  and  whereof  he  is  at  once 
both  the  immediate  efficient  and  exemplar.  And  upon 
this  account  it  is  caUed,  by  the  apostle,  tne  divine  nature, 
2  Pet.  i.  4. 

8.  It  is  a  thing,  by  the  ver^  nature  of  it,  instincted  into 
a  dependance  upon  Grod ;  or  immediately  dependent  upon 
him  as  to  its  continual  subsistence.  Tnere  is  a  natural 
dependance  which  is  common  to  all  creatures,  and  essen- 
tial to  them  as  creatur&s.  All  have  a  kind  of  instinct 
drawn  from  the  continual  sustaining  them,  from  the  great 
Author  of  all,  but  this  is  a  creature  which  depends  know- 
ingly and  of  choice ;  and  so  as  to  own  and  avow  itself  to 
be  a  depending  creature:  I  Uve,  vet  cot  I,  but  Christ  lives 
in  me,  Gral.  ii.  20.  And  therefore  there  are  continual 
breathings  of  desire  after  Gk)d:  As  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God, 
Psal.  xlii.  beg. 

9.  It  is  a  creature  which  not  only  depends  on  Grod 
voluntarily  and  qf  choice,  bat  aims  at  him  and  tends  to 
him  as  an  end,  and  carries  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  man  to 
do  so.  It  is  by  this  same  inwrought  Spirit  that  the  soul 
is  principally  rectified  and  set  right  towards  Gk)d,  so  as  to 
design  him  only,  and  to  do  all  for  him.  Hence  ihis  be- 
comes the  sense  of  such  a  one :  "  I  desire  to  be  nothing, 
Lord,  but  for  thee.  My  whole  life  and  being  are  things  of 
no  value  with  me.  but  for  thy  sake.  I  care  not  whether  I 
live  or  die ;  whether  I  am  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body, 
is  all  one  to  me ;  for  to  ne  to  live  is  Christ ;  fkfid  my  great 
desire  is,  that  Christ  maybe  magnified  in  my  body,  whether 
by  life  or  by  death,  PhiL  i.  20,  21.  And  I,  through  the 
law,  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God," 
Gkil.  ii.  19.  As  soon  as  ever  he  becomes,. in  the  former 
sense,  dead,  delivered  from  the  law,  and  rescued  from 
under  the  dominion  and  curse  of  it,  he  lives  unto  God. 
His  life  becomes  a  devoted  thing;  and  the  tenor  and 
stream  of  all  his  thoughts,  and  designs,  and  endeavours, 
is  altogether  and  wholly  to  him. 

10.  It  is  an  active,  powerful  thing ;  or  a  creature  made 
for  action  and  contest.  It  is  a  Spirit  of  power,  2  Tim.  i.  7. 
That  which  is  born  of  God  overcomes  the  world,  I  John 
V.  4.  This  son  of  God,  this  product  and  begotten  spirit,  is 
bom  of  Gk)d.  What !  Shall  not  this  son  of  God,  which  is 
begotten  of  him,  overcome  1  Nay,  in  whom  it  obtains,  they 
are  more  than  conquerors:  they  conquer  over  and  over; 
they  conquer  abundantly  and  with  the  greatest  advantage 
imaginable.  'Tis  to  them  who  overcome,  that  the  crown 
and  throne  are  designed  at  last.  They  shall  have  a  new 
name,  and  the  heavenly  hidden  manna!^  and  sit  down  with 
Christ  upon  his  throne,  as  he  overcame,  and  is  set  down 
upon  the  Father's  throne,  Rev.  ii.  3. 

LasHjf.  'Tis  an  immortal  thing,  and  which  never  dies. 
Spirit  is  a  thing  which  essentially  carries  life  in  it,  and 
therefore  can  never  cease  to  live.  'Tis  an  incorruptible 
seed,  and  the  seed  of  Gk>d  put  into  the  soul.  He  who  is 
i>om  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin;  for  his  seed  remains  in 


him,  1  John  iii.  9.  His  seed,  of  whom  he  is  bom.  Can 
that  be  a  mortal  thing  1  It  is  observable,  therefore,  bow 
the  apostle  argues  concerning  those,  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  oeen  the  subjects  of  this  miehty  and  blessed  opera- 
tion of  the  Soirit  of  God.  If  by  the  spirit  ye  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  Dody,  ye  shall  live;  for  as  many  as  are  led 
by  the  Spirit,  are  the  sons  of  God,  Rom.  viii.  13, 14.  He 
takes  it  for  granted  they  are  the  begotten  sons  of  God,  by 
the  Spirit.  Afid  'tis  as  if  he  bad  said ;  What,  do  yoc 
think  the  sons  of  God  sliall  not  live?  hath  be  begotteo 
any  mortal  sons,  or  such  as  can  corrupt  and  die  1  So  tboK 
words  are  commonly,  and  very  prcl)ablv,  understood  to 
signify.  Rev.  xx.  6.  Blessed  and  holv  is  be  who  hath  pan 
in  the  first  resurrection;  over  him  the  second  death  shall 
have  no  power.  I  will  not  assert  that  to  be  th^  sense,  bm 
it  is  not  improbable  to  be  so.  They  who  are  regenerate, 
and  have  got  this  Spirit  of  life  into  them ;  they  have  got 
that  in  them  which  will  spring  np  into  life  everlasting: 
having  their  fhiit  unto  holiness^  their  end  is  eternal  hfe. 
As  our  Saviour  speaks,  John  iv.  and  the  apostle  Paol, 
Rom.  vi. 

You  have  by  these  hints  some  accoimt,  what  kind  of 
thing  this  same  begotten  Spirit  is,  when  'tis  said,  that 
which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  The  time  doth  not 
allow,  at  present,  to  go  rarther  in  the  explicatory  part :  I 
would  hint  this  one  thing  by  way  of  use  before  we  depart, 
that  is,  that  we  take  heed  of  diminishing,  or  tbinldag 
slightl^  and  meanly  of  this  mighty  distinguishing^  woit  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  They  are  awful  words,  if  dnlv  con- 
sidered, That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  'Then 
is  nothing  to  be  found  in  all  this  world,  worthy  the  name 
of  spirit,  but  that  which  is  bom  immediately  of  the  8piTi^ 
and  is  its  offspring.  Our  Saviour  speaks  in  the  other  ran 
of  the  verse  manifestly^  in  a  way  of  contempt ;  That  wnidi 
is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh :  that  is  bnt  flesh  which  is 
bom  of  flesh !  That  is,  men  considered  in  their  mere 
naturals  only,  or  in  this  present  corrapted  state  of  nature. 
We  must  understand  the  whole  being  of  man  to  be  the 
corrapted  subject ;  and  so  to  be  altogether  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  flesh ;  his  venr  soul  and  natural  spirit 
itself  in  opposition  to  Spirit,  in  the  other  part  of  the  verse, 
as  the  antithesis  plainly  shows.  Let  a  man  be  of  never  so 
refined  intellectuals,  or  great  accomplishments;  let  him 
be  never  so  much  a  man,  and  humanity  cultivated  to  the 
highest  pitch  and  degree;  without  this  same  additioaal 
superadded  Spirit,  he  is  nothing  else  but  a  lump  of  flesh. 
If  this  thought  did  dink  into  the  hearts  of  men,  what  de^ 
cable  and  self-loathing  thoughts  would  they  have  of  them- 
selves, while  as  yet  they  can  find  nothing  of  this  begoitea 
increated  Spirit  in  them;  while  that  Spirit  is  not  jet  come 
into  me  by  which  I  live  to  God,  and  my  soul  is  tnmed  to 
him,  and  set  on  him,  framed  for  him,  and  made  active  to- 
wards him,  and  on  his  behalf;  all  this  while  I  am  as  if  I 
were  a  body  and  no  more,  or  a  mere  breathless  carcasa 
For  plain  it  is  thatio  all  the  actions  and  comforts  of  the 
divine  life,  a  man  in  his  mere  naturals,  is  as  to  theM  things;, 
as  the  parcass  is  to  the  actions  of  a  man ;  that  is,  a  carcass 
can  as  well  read,  and  discourse,  and  travel,  and  trade,  as 
a  man  in  whom  this  Spirit  is  not,  can  love  God,  take 
pleasure  in  him,  act  in  pure  devotedness  to  him,  design 
nim  as  a  portion,  and  have  respect  to  him  as  snch.  So 
that  now  if  men  did  but  allow  themselves  the  liberty  of  re- 
flection, it  could  not  be  but  sometime  or  other  tliis  would 
be  their  communion  with  themselves:  "Either  I  hafe 
this  new  superadded  Spirit,  or  I  have  not ;  if  I  have,  sore 
such  a  thing  as  I  have  neard  it  is,  would  make  some  work 
in  my  soul,  and  show  itself;  it  could  not  be  latent  there; 
I  should  find  some  changes  and  transformation  wrooght  in 
me.  And  if  I  have  not,  then  where  am  II  In  how  dis- 
mal and  forlorn  a  state  I  It  is  for  me  to  ^  and  dwell 
among  graves,  for  I  am  as  a  carcass,  bnt  a  piece  of  spirit- 
less flesh,  or  breathless  lump."  Oh  that  right  thonriits  of 
our  case  upon  this  account,  inight  once  obtain,  and  take 
place.  If  this  Spirit  is  not  in  us,  then  we  are  dead  crea- 
tures: if  we  have  any  thing  of  life  in  ns^  'tis  beopnae  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God  hath  infused  and  increated  it.  Tis 
of  no  small  concernment  if  this  latter  is  onr  case,  to  observe 
and  view  the  Spirit  of  God  aright.  And  if  the  former  is 
our  case,  to  see  to  it,  and  deal  traly  with  oar  own  soob, 
while  any  natural  breath  remains,  in  order  to  the  r^amiafc 
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piat  spritnal  life,  by  which  we  may  be  capable  of  breath- 
ing spiritually.  Methinks  one  should  have  a  restless  mind 
after  it:  Oh  I  have  no  Spirit  within  me;  nothing  that 
moves  towards  Ood ;  no  sense  of  him,  or  breathings  ailer 
him.  O  that  I  were  more  acquainted  with  it.  'Tis 
airange  that  there  should  be  life,  and  no  such  motion ;  and 
impossible  there  should  be  this  begotten  spirit,  and  we 
•lioald  find  no  change  within. 


SERMON  n/ 

We  have  proposed  in  order  to  the  explication  of  the 
text,  these  three  things :  1.  To  consider  the  product  here 
spoken  of,  under  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  d.  The  produc- 
tive cause,  or  the  Divine  parent,  to  which  this  birth  owes 
itself;  The  Spirit  3.  The  kind  of  the  production  expressed 
liere  by  beine  born,  or  begotten.  We  have  already  spoken 
to  the  first  of  those^  and  proceed  now  to  the 

II.  The  producuve  cause,  which  is  here  styled,  in  an 
«mphatical  sense,  the  Spirit.  This  name  being  npoken  of 
the  Spirit,  is  commonly  observed  and  known  to  oe  taken 
two  ways,  either  essentially,  or  personally :  essentially, 
so  it  signifies  the  nature  of  God,  the  pure  perfect  spiri- 
taality  of  that  blessed  Spirit ;  so  ii  is  said,  John  iv.  24. 
Ood  is  a  Spirit.  But  most  frequently  'tis  taken  in  the 
other  sense,  personally :  i.  e.  to  signify  the  person  known 
by  that  name;  the  third  in  the  Godhead,  who  by  eternal 
spiration  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  Son.  That  which 
I  at  present  design  is  to  speak  of  this  blessed  Spirit,  the 
parent  of  this  great  production,  as  such :  and  therefore 
shall  not  so  much  discourse  to  you  concerning  the  Spirit 
iibsolutely  considered ;  as  in  this  relation,  or  as  the  author 
of  this  work  wrought  in  the  spirits  of  men.  What  we  are 
to  conceive  of  it,  as  it  is  a  subsistence  in  the  Godhead:  or 
what  its  agency  and  operations  mavbe,  between  the  Father 
und  Son ;  or  what  the  kind  and  nature  of  that  eternal 
Spirit  is,  and  by  what  wav  it  collectively  proceeds  from 
both,  we  are  left  very  much  in  the  dark,  as  oeing  things  of 
less  concernment  to  us.  Bat  what  is  of  more  importance 
to  us,  we  find  more  clearlj  and  expressly  spoken  of,  i.  t. 
bow  we  are  to  consider  it  m  relation  to  the  creation.  And 
Tso  we  are  taught  mo^  evidently  to  look  upon  it  as  the  great 
author  of  all  those  influences  and  operations^  which  are 
properly  attributable  to  God,  or  any  where  have  place 
throughout  the  whole  creation ;  whether  we  speak  of  the 
old  creation  or  the  new ;  and  both  within  the  sphere  of 
nature  and  grace. 

Within  the  sphere  of  nature  it  must  be  acknowledged 
^be  author  of  universal  nature,  howsoever  diversified,  and 
in  whatsoever  creatures,  and  must  be  conceived  to  have 
influenced,  and  still  to  influence,  all  the  creatures,  both  in 
^he  works  of  creation  and  Providence.  B6th  these  are 
manifesUy  attributed  to  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture.  It 
'vras  said  m  the  creation  to  be  .upon  the  waters,  (Gen.  i.  2.) 
to  be  every  where  infusing  its  vital  influence,  through  the 
chaos  which  was  then  to  be  formed  and  digested,  and  put 
into  order.  By  it  the  world  is  as  it  were  new-created  every 
-day;  Thou  se'ndest  forth  thy  Spirit,  and  they  are  created ; 
and  renewest  the  face  of  the  eanh,  Psal.  civ.  30.  And  by 
bis  Spirit  the  Lord  doth  garnish  the  heaven,  as  well  as  re- 
new the  face  of  the  earth,  Job  xxvi.  13.  So  that  we  don't 
need  to  seek  after  another  distinct  spirit  of  nature,  much  less 
an  irrational  and  unintelli^nt  one,  as  some  fancy ;  yea, 
pagan  light  bath  gone  so  far  in  some,  as  to  understand  it 
to  be  a  mind  and  intelligent  spirit  which  doth  every 
-where  difiuse  formative  and  governing  inflaence,  through 
tbis  great  creatiou.  And  being  by  its  nature  immense,  it 
is  every  where  at  hand  to  answer  every  such  purpose  which 
the  exigence  of  the  case,  in  order  to  the  creature's  |;enewin§:, 
doth  require.  But  our  greater  and  more  direct  concern  is 
to  consider  it  as  the  author  of  all  operations,  within  the 
sphere  of  grace,  and  the  new  creation.  This  is  it  which 
tne  text  doth  manifestly  intend,  t.  e.  to  be  the  operator  in 
that  great  work  by  which  men  are  to  be  new  formed,  for 
that  new  and  other  kingdom,  which  God  is  raising  up  to 
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himself  in  this  world,  oat  ef  the  mllis  of  that  kinsdom  of 
nature,  which  he  hath,  and  still  holds  over  all.  And  wo 
must  understand  it  to  be  with  great  propension,  and  the 
highest  pleasure,  that  this  blessed  Spirit  hath  undertaken 
and  doth  verform  this  so  important  work ;  If  we  consider 
it  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  as  it  ia 
called  Heb.  x.  29.  It  takes  itself  to  be  despited  when  the 
truth  is  not  received,  or  when  it  is  rejected,  and  men  revolt 
ftom  it ;  which  is  the  great  instrument  l^  Which  this  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be  efiected  and  wrought  upon  the 
spirto  of  men.  As  yoti  know  there  can  be  done  to  none 
a  greater  despite  than  lo  cross  them  in  a  design  upon 
which  they  are  intent,  and  unto  which  they  are  carried  by 
a  strong  prq>eBsion  and  inclination  of  mln^.  Here  lies  the 
emphasis  aim  high  pitch  of  aegravation^  end  the  malignity 
of  this  wickedness,  that  the#pirit  of  all  goodness,  and  be- 
nignity, and  k>ve,  and  sweetness,  is  despited  by  them ;  they 
can  find  nothings  else  to  turn  the  spite  upon,  out  the  Spirit 
of  ffrace.  Consider  it  under  this  character,  and  we  mudt 
unaerstand  this  work  to  be  undertaken  by  it  with  the 
greatest  propension,  and  performed  with  the  highest 
pleasure.  Looking  down  upon  this  forlorn  world,  and  be- 
holding all  things  waste  and  ruin ;  nature  in  the  best 
master-piece  of  the  creation,  grown  degeneroos,  depraved, 
a  poisonous  and  horrid  thing ;  why,  piiy  and  compassion 
has  been  stirred  up  to  the  world,  and  that  immense  Spirit 
hath  gone  forth  full  of  love  and  goodness;  flill  of  vital  in- 
fluence, being  designed  to  the  office  of  doing  a  blessed 
work,  here  and  there,  wherever  it  finds  its  work  to  lie ;  and 
that  the  new  creation  might  be  made  to  spring  up  out  of 
the  wastes  and  desolations  of  the  old.  As  a  spirit  of  grace 
we  must  understand  it  very  intent  upon  this  work,  and 
highly  pleased  with  it. 

And  as  a  spirit  of  power,  we  must  suppose  it  to  go  on 
in  this  work  with  efficacy,  and  to  crown  it  with  most  cei«- 
tain  and  glorious  success.  It  will  not  be  baffied  out  of  iib 
work,  or  sufler  itself  to  be  put  beside  its  office,  unto  which 
it  hath  been  designed  and  appointed,  for  so  happy  a  pur- 
pose. And  wherever  it  is  that  wc  find  the  state  of  souls 
oettered,  and  any  thing  done  to  form  and  prepare  meet  sub- 
jects for  God's  kingdom,  we  are  most  manifestly  taueht 
to  ascribe  all  such  work  to  this  blessed  Spirit.  'Tis  his 
appropriate  office  to  refine  the  spirits  of  men  to  that  pitchy 
as  that  they  may  be  capable  of  their  own  name  again ;  that 
is,  to  be  calle*!  spirit,  when  the  whole  man  before  is  called 
flesh,  till  this  divine  work  pass  upon  it« 

This  will  be  evident  by  considering  the  sev^eral  part  of 
this  work ;  and  you  can  instance  in  none  whereunto  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  not  entitled.  Is  holy  light  and  knowledge 
a  parti  This  Spirit  is,  upon  that  account,  called the-Spirit 
of  knowledge,  Isa.  xi.  2.  ^  The  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  reve- 
lation, Eph.  i.  IT.  This  is  implied  in  the  following  words ; 
The  eyes  of  your  understanding  being  enlightened,  that 
you  may  know  the  hope  of  your  <^ling.  Is^  again,  faith  a 
part  xii  this  work  %  as  certainly  it  is ;  lor  they  who  believe 
are' said  to  be  bom  not  of  flesh  nor  of  blood,  or  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God,  John  i.  13.  Why  in  reference  hereto,  it 
is  styled,  the  Spirit  of  faith,  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  We  having  the 
same  spirit  of  faith ;  t.  e,  the  same  with  David  who  i3 
quoted  there ;  we  believe  and  therefore  speak.  It  is  plainly 
signified  to  us,  that  this  same  Spirit  is  always  employed  as  a 
Spirit  of  faith)  and  works  uniformly  from  age  to  age ;  so  that 
just  as  it  wrought  in  David  at  so  many  hundred  years'  dis- 
tance, so  it  wrought  in  Paul.  Is,  again,  love  a  part  of  tbis 
work  in  the  souls  of  men  1  It  is  styled  in  the  Scripture  the 
Spirit  oflove.  2  Tim.  i.7.  He  hath  given  us  the  Spirit  of  love. 
That  pure  and  holy  love  by  which  the  soul  unites  with 
God,  becomes  devoted  to  him.  enjoys  solace,  and  satisfies 
itself  in  him.  And  again,  is  bopie  a  part  of  it  "i  Why  'tis 
attributed  to  this  same  Spirit ;  Christians  do  abound  in 
hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  xv.  13. 
As;ain,  is  joy  a  part  and  principle  in  this  new  creation  1 
That  is  called  jov  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  xiv.  17.  Is 
meekness  a  part  1  This  same  Spirit  upon  that  account  is 
called,  the  Spirit  of  meekness,  Gal.  vi.  1.  If  that  is  under- 
stood to  signify  the  habit  of  meekness  in  the  soul  of  a 
Christian  ;  yet  that  connotes  a  reference  to  this  Spirit  as 
the  author  of  that  gracious  frame  and  disposition,  and  the 
name  itself  might  congruously  enough  be  understood  of 
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the  bl«ssed  Spirit  itself,  as  suoh  a  work  is  under  the  power 
and  dominion  of  that  Spirit,  who  is  herein  the  Spirit  of 
meekness  in  those  in  whom  it  is  wrotight.  Is  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  a  part  1  It  is  called  the  Spint  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  which  rests  upon  him  who  is  the  rod  out  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse^  and  a  branch  growing  out  of  his  roots,  Isa.  xi.  I. 
And  it  IS  the  same  Spirit,  and  under  the  same  characters, 
whicii  is  given  to  all  who  are  united  to  him  ;  and  anointed 
with  the  same  Spirit.  If  you  would  have  sundry  such 
particulars  as  have  been  mentioned  together,  you  hiave  an 
enumeration  somewhat  distinct,  Qal.  y.  23.  The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufiferinj^,  gendeness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  temperance.  Would  you  take  what 
is  more  summary  and  comprehensive,  and  contains  all 
such  particulars  together  1  Holiness  is  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive nature :  and  it  is  caHed  the  spirit  of  holiness,  Rom. 
i.  4.  And  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness  and 
righteousness  and  truth :  that  universal  rectitude  which 
ever  comes  to  have  place  in  the  spirits  of  anj*.  You  have 
the  equivalent  of  it  m  another  expression ;  it  is  called  the 
spirit  of  a  sound  mind,  8  Tim.  i.  7.  Which  signifies  an 
entire  good  habit  of  soul  m  all  kinds  and  respecls ;  or 
that  renovation  of  soijd  by  which  a  man  becomes  a  new 
man.  So  we  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind,  put- 
ting off  the  old  man  and  putting  on  the  neWi  Eph.  iv.  1»,  34. 
Bat  if  you  go  to  :he  transcendental  attributes,  as  I  may 
call  them,  of  this  new  creature,  you  have  them  still  referred 
to  this  spirit.  Life  is  such  a  one ;  for  that  is  capable  of 
being  spoken  of  every  gracious  principle ;  'tis  lively  faith, 
and  lively  hope,  &c.  Why,  this  is  the  spirit  of  life,  which 
gives  life,  3  Cor.  iii.  6.  Power  is  such  another  |  for  that 
is  also  cajMible  of  being  spoken  of  every  grace,  it  may  be 
more  or  less  powerful.  There  is  the  power  of  faith,  the 
strength  of  love  and  hope,  Ac.  And  it  is  called  the  spirit  of 
power,  in  reference  hereunto,  2  Tim.  i.  7.  And  elsewhere, 
the  spirit  of  might,  laa.  xi.  2.  If  we  go  to  what  is  prepa- 
ratoiy  to  this  work,  or  the  convictions  which  must  pass 
upon  the  spirits  of  men  in  order  to  it,  this  blessed  Spint  is 
entitled  to  that  as  the  great  author  of  them.  John  xvi. 
When  the  Spirit  the  Comforter  is  come,  he  will  convince 
the  world  of  sin,  and  righteousness,  and  judgment. 
When  the  Comforter  is  come :  the  word  is  indifferently 
capable  of  being  rendered  the  advocate ;  or  the  great 
pleader,  and  he  who  undertakes  to  manage  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  Christianity  against  the  world.  He,  when  he 
is  come,  will  make  workln  the  spirits  and  consciences  of 
men ;  he  will  make  the  world  understand  what  they  are 
so  unapt  to  understand,  their  own  sin,  my  righteousness, 
and  the  power  of  that  judgment  and  government,  which 
is  to  be  set  up,  in  order  to  the  saving  whoever  shall  be 
saved ;  or  this  very  kingdom,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  verse.  If  we  respect  what  is  consequential, 
and  following  upon  this  work ;  the  consolations  of  renewed 
souls ;  they  are  called,  the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost-, 
And  the  churches  walking  in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy 
Qhost,  were  edified.  Acts  ix.  31.  All  their  pre-assnrances 
of  the  possessing  of  the  eternal  inheritance,  are  owing  to 
the  Spirit,  as  the  earnest  of  that  inheritance,  Eph.  i.  14. 
2  Cor.  V.  5.  and  the  Spiilt  of  adoption,  Rom.  viii.  15.  If 
we  consider  the  pregustations  and  foretastes  of  heaven  and 
glory,  which  souls  now  enjoy  sometimes  in  their  wi^, 
these  are  called  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  Rom.  viii.  23. 
If  we  respect  the  exercises  of  the  new  creature,  when  once 
there  is  an  infused  principle  ;  or  any  thing  of  an  habitual 
frame  of  a  holy  mind,  comes  to  obtain  in  us ;  these  are 
still  constantly  attributed  to  the  Spirit.  As  the  mortifying 
of  sin :  If  ye  through  the  Spirit  mortifjr  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  shall  live,  Rom.  viii.  13.  Leading  a  holy  life,  or 
walking  in  a  way  of  course  of  holiness,  is  called  walking . 
in  the  Spirit,  and  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  Ghil.  v.  l£ 
The  life  of  Christians  is  hereupon  a  sowing  to  the 
Spirit,  whence  of  the  Spirit  they  receive,  at  len^h,  life  ever- 
lasting, in  Gal.  vi.  8.  Right  worship  is  attributed  to  the 
Spirit.    Prayer,  which  is  worthy  of  the  name,  is  praying 


Spirit.  But  more  expressly,  Phil.  iii.  3.  We  are  the  cir- 
cumcision who  worship  God  in  the  Spirit.  So  that  look 
upon  what  you  will  relating  to  the  new  creature,  and  every 


4hJJig  of  it  u  attributed  to  the  Spirit,  u  the  productiTe 
cause.  Consider  its  parts,  its  sum,  its  exercises,  its  pro- 
perties ;  consider  what  is  preparatoiy  to  it,  or  coDsequenily 
upon  it ;  consider  what  it  doth.  And  what  it  enjoys;  ud 
all  is  resolved  into  this  great  principle,  the  Spirit. 

HI.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  kind  of  the  prodD^ 
tion,  which  is  signified  by  a  peculiar  expression,  besetting: 
for  so  'tis  indifferently  capable  of  being  renderea,  eirber 
bom  or  begotten.  This  is  a  distinguishing  sort  of  prodnc- 
tfon :  there  are  many  ways  of  production,  to  which  \ht 
name  of  begetting  will  not  square.  On  r  further  work  most 
therefore  te  to  show  you  the  peculiar  import  of  this  ex- 
pression, and  what  is  designed  to  be  signified  by  iL  U 
plainly  holds  forth  to  us  such  things  as  these: 

1.  it  imports  the  productions  to  be  of  a  livij)?  thin^ 
Begetting  is  a  natural,  vital  production.  All  nroductioBs 
are  not  so :  but  there  is  nothing  properly  said  to  De  besotten, 
but  that  which  lives.  Begetting,  'lis  true,  goes  as  Wis 
to  the  lowest  kind  of  life ;  as  to  vegetives:  thatisDotonlf 
aUrix,  and  on^c/nz,  but  procreaPnXf  whicn  propagates  its 
kind ;  but  it  never  goes  lower,  and  is  never  carried  to 
things  inanimate.  Thej  are  not  said  to  beget,  or  be  be- 
gotten, which  are  in  their  kind  dead  things ;  it  reaches  not 
the  meaner  sort  of  narnral  productions;  moch  less  to 
artificial  ones.  A  man  is  not  said  to  beget  a  house,  vben 
he  builds  it ;  or  any  thin^  else  which  is  made  by  the  an  of 
man.  This  production,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sigmiied  bjr  tlie 
name  of  begetting,  signifies  it  to  be  a  living  thing.  Asd 
therefore  we  are  to  know,  that  whatsoever  it  is  of  religia 
which  any  one  pretends  to,  if  it  is  a  dead  relirioB,  ud 
without  life,  it  is  an  artificial  religion :  and  yon  nowur 
thing  which  belongs  to  us,  which  doth  not  j)artake  of  life 
with  us,  and  from  us ;  we  can  without  any  mcoarenieBGe, 
or  trouble,  shake  it  artificially,  as  we  nlease,  this  war,  or 
that  Many  a  man's  religion  is  a  cloak  to  him,  whicb  is 
no  living  thing;  and  a  man  may  alter  and  change  the 
fashion  of  it ;  and  put  it  ofiT,  and  on,  and  never  pat  bin- 
self  to  any  pain.  But  if  a  man's  religion  is  a  living  thing, 
and  is  animated  by  a  life,  as  it  were  comnum  to  him  ud 
it ;  why,  that  must  not  admit  of  alterations.  We  caniMa 
shape  onr  limbs  as  we  please,  though  we  may  oor  ckxhes, 
for  they  are  not  enlivened  by  that  Spirit  of  life,  which  nis 
through  the  whole  body.  Thej  who  have  a  religion  mde 
up  of  dead  formalities  and  duties  in  which  there  is  ao  life, 
no  soul;  cannot  be  said  to  be  bom  of  the  Spirit, and  teao 
production  of  his. 

3.  It  imports  the  production  of  a  thing  of  like  nature  to 
its  productive  cause.  There  is  a  likeness  of  nataie  be- 
tween the  cause  and  the  effect,  and  from  such  a  creative 
be^tting  a  creature  of  a  like  nature  doth  proceed.  Upoa 
this  account,  though  a  parent  is  truly  said  by  way  of  »- 
getting,  to  produce  a  child :  yet  he  doth  not  oj  way  of  be- 
getting make  any  other  effect,  which  is  not  of  that  Idnd; 
as  a  house,  a  picture,  or  suit  of  clothes,  Ac.  It  is  veij  tree 
indeed,  we  are  not  to  strain  this  matter  so  far  as  u  this 
were  a  univocal  production  which  is  here  intended ;  which 
begetting  doth  not  properly  signify;  Yet  neither  is  it  equi- 
vocal:  when  the  thing  produced  is  of  quite  a  diverse  asr 
ture,'from  the  productive  cause ;  but  there  is  an  analog 
and  proportion  between  the  one  and  the  other.  Theie  b 
something  in  that  which  is  begotten,  which  doth  in  natvre 
correspond  and  answer  to  that  which  doth  beget,  erct 
wherem  the  one  is  begotten  and  the  other  begets.  Aod 
what  doth  that  speak  1  The  production  here  spoken  of,  is 
not  the  production  of  a  man,  as  a  man ;  but  of  a  saint,  as 
a  saint ;  or  of  a  Christian,  as  such ;  and  therein  is  a 
agreemen  t,  or  correspondency.  What  is  it  which  makes  a 
saint  ?  That  is  holiness.  Why  we  find  thia  both  in  the 
cause,  and  in  the  effect  The  ajxistle  presses  the  exhortt- 
tion ;  Be  ye  holy,  as  I  am  holy,  1  Pet.  i  16.  'Tis  a  fain 
and  absurd  thing  to  call  Gk)d  Father,  and  preiaid  to  be 
begotten  of  him,  if  you  are  not  holy  as  he  is  hotjr,  asd 
nothing  of  his  holiness  appears  in  you. 

3.  In  the  very  business  itself  of^  regeneration,  pas«f^ 
ness  in  the  subject  is  manifestly  imported ;  for  who  can 
contribute  to  his  own  being  born  ;  that  is.  as  to  the  thing 
itself  of  being  begotten.  We  are  here  indeed  to  eoasider 
a  production  not  timpUcUtr,  but  iecu^ditm  fmU :  that  % 
a  creature  in  a  creature ;  or  something  begotten  in  il«| 
which  was  begotten  before.    There  is  a  new  work  to  k 
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dooevhera  there  was  a  pre-existing  soUpct;  andthata 
rational  and  intelligent  one.  There  is  much  therefore  pro- 
per to  be  done,  and  necessary  to  be  done,  in  order  to  this 
work,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  dooe  in  it,  but  only  to  be 
borne;  we  are  therein  truly  pessire.  Faith  comes  bgr 
hearing;  that  is  a  previous  thing,  and  that  we  may  do, 
and  can  do.  We  can  suppose  liotning  more  subversive  of 
religion,  than  the  contrary*,  for  'lis  all  one  to  sav,  The 
Gospel  is  not  at  all  necessary  ID  regeneration,  which  is 
the  end ;  as  to  sa}r  that  the  hearing  of  it,  and  understand- 
ing and  considering  of  it,  is  not  necessary.  The  Gospel 
is  neither  necessary,  nor  significant,  nor  useful  to  the  pur- 
pose of  conversion  and  regeneration,  otherwise  than  as 
the  minds  and  underslandlogs  come  to  be  employed  about 
it;  and  this  they' do  as  men ;  and  this  way  the  Spirit,  who 
is  as  the  wind,  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  doth,  as  the 
season  of  grace  is  arbitrarily  and  Ixeely  chosen,  «ome  in 
with  that  influence,  by  which  men  are  made  saints,  and 
then  capable  of  acting  as  such. 

4.  The  impossibility  of  resisting,  so  as  to  frustrate  or 
prevent  it  Being  bom  signifies  such  a  way  of  production 
as  whereto  we  cannot  oppose  ourselves,  or  any  power 
which  should  prevent,  or  promote  it.  Such  a  resistance 
as  should  hinaer  God's  designed  work,  or  the  good  plea- 
sure of  his  will,  in  this  case,  don't  take  place.  (This  is  in- 
timated in  this  form  of  speech.  For  this  is  a  production, 
not  of  a  separate  single  substance,  by  itself;  rat  a  crea- 
tare  in  a  creature.  'Tis  true  indeed  that  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  as  he  was  constituted,  before  any  such  work  as  this 
came  to  obtain,  was  apt  enough  to  resist ;  but  all  that  aj»ti- 
tude  to  resistance  shall  be  overcome,  whensoever  that  in- 
fluence is  put  forth,  by  which  this  work  is  done. 

And  here  diere  needs  a  caution  too,  as  well  as  in  refer- 
ence to  the  former  head.    Some  mav  be  ut  to  apprehend, 
if  this  work  is  wrought  and  done,  by  such  an  irresistible 
power,  to  which  no  opposition  can  be  made,  what  need  we 
trouble  ourselves;  when  God  will  do  such  a  work,  he  will 
do  it ;  it  will  never  be  in  our  power  to  hinder  it,  and  we 
need  never  be  afVaid  that  we  shall.    To  this  it  may  be 
said,  and  it  ought  to  be  seriously  considered :  that  though 
there  is  no  possibility  of  such  resistance  to  that  influence 
by  which  this  work  is  done,  wheresoever  it  is  done,  which 
could  have  prevented  the  doing  of  it :  yet  there  are  many 
previous  workings,  in  order  to  it,  wherein  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  frequently  resisted ;  that  is,  the  workings  and  ope- 
rations of  common  mce,  which  lead  and  tend  to  this  spe- 
cial work  of  grace.  And  here  lies  the  great  danger,  when 
in  these  common  precursory  works  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  have  a  tendency  in  them  to  this  workj  and  by  which 
it  is  gradually  moving  on,  they  may  resist  and  oppose 
themselves,  to  a  total,  utter,  eternal  miscarriage.  The  Spirit 
of  GkMl,  in  this  work,  can  never  be  resisted ;  but  so  as  that 
it  will  certainly  overcome  and  effect  its  work.    But  we 
roost  know  that  he  is  a  free  Agent ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  there  is  the  same  reason  in  choosing  the  degree 
of  operation,  as  there  is  of  the  subject.    It  doth  not  only 
work  where  it  listeth,  but  to  what  degree  it  listeth  of 
power  and  efficacy;  and  when  it  is  working  but  at  the 
common  rate,  then  it  suffers  itself  many  times  to  be  over- 
come,  and  yields  the  victory  to  the  contending  sinner. 
You  see  what  the  charge,  was  upon  the  people  of  Israel  by 
Stephen,  Acts  vii.  51.    Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised 
in  heart  and  ear,  ye  do  alwavs  resist  the  Holy  Ghost;  as 
jroar  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.    'Tis  remarlrable  to  this  pur- 
po«se  what  this  blessed  man  charges  that  people  with ;  that 
this  was  the  genius  of  that  peoue  from  age  to  age,  from 
one  generation  to  another.    Ve  do  always  resist,  &c.  The 
same  spirit  of  enmity  and  oontrarietv  is  still  propagated 
and  transmitted  from  one  age  to  another,  your  fathers  are 
like  their  fathers,  and  their  fathers  like  theirs;  and  so  run 
on  back  as  far  as  you  will ;  they  were  always  a  people  re- 
sistiuf  and  contending  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  the 
complaint  was  against  them  not  long  before,  Isa.  Ixiii.  10. 
They  rebelled  and  vexed  his  Spirit,  therefore  he  turned 
auid  foQght  acainst  them,  and  became  their  enemy.    And 
that  this  is  the  common  temper,  is  most  evident,  and  was 
so  even  in  the  more  early  ages  of  the  woild.    M>'  Spirit 
shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  Gen.  vi.  3.    That  striv- 
injg  implies  a  resistance.    There  is  great  dancer  of  resist- 
ing the  Spirit  of  God,  when  it  is  in  that  method  and  way 


of.  operation,  wherein  it  many  thnes  jrields  to  the  resist- 
ance. 'Tis  as  if  he  should  say  to  the  sinner,  "  Because 
thou  hast  so  great  a  mind  to  get  the  day,  and  deliver  thy- 
self from  under  the  power  of  my  giace,  get  that  unhappy 
victory,  and  perish  by  it." 

6.  It  imports  the  integrity  and  perfection  of  the  product, 
and  that  the  thing  begotten  is  an  entire  thing.  There  doth 
not  use  to  be  bom  eoe  simple  member,  but  an  entire  crea- 
ture ;  and  there  is  a  concurrence  in  the  constitution  of  it, 
of  whatsoever  belongs  to  this  sort  and  kind  of  creature. 
And  though  there  are  some  kinds  -within  the  sphere  of  na- 
ture of  mutilous  and  maimed  persons,  impenect  produc- 
tions; yet  we  must  know,  that  this  doth  by  a  peculiarity 
belong  to  this  great  parent,  the  Spirit  of  GJod,  in  reference 
to  all  those  pr^uctions  which  are  within  the  sphere  of 
grace,  that  tnere  are  never  any  imperfect  productions  there. 
His  work  is  perfect;  which  is  the  character  of  his  work 
in  general,  and  especially  when  he  is  forming  a  people  for 
himself,  as  he  speaks.  Dent,  xxzii.  4.  He  is  the  Rock,  his 
work  is  perfect,  for  all  his  .ways  are  jndgment.  And  of 
those  who  receive  not  the  distmgnishmg  stamp  and  im- 
press upon  them ;  it  is  said,  their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his 
children,  ver.  5.  There  is  nothing  in  them  by  which  they 
^should  be  known  to  be  his  children.  Wheresoever  the 
Spirit  of  God  bc^ts,  it  begets  perfect  hirths ;  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  distinction,  and  a  just  and  neces- 
saiy  one.  speaking  of  a  perfection  of  parts,  not  of  degrees. 
A  child  hath  as  many  pi^,  as  a  man,  though  not  so  strong 
and  large.  There  is  an  entire  concurrence  of  every  gra- 
cious and  holy  principle  in  the  heart,  which  goes  to  the 
composition  of  the  new  creature,  wherever  we  can  say, 
that  any  one  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.  And  therefore  men 
who  pretend  to  have  jwssed  this  birth,  and  yet  it  appears 
most  manifestly  that  it  is  but  a  maimed  production,  as  it 
is  in  too  many  inMances  with  several  sorts  of  perso^; 
they  carry  that  about  them,  which  is  a  confutation  of  their 
own  pretences.  As  suppose  the  case  to  be  this.  Some 
pretend  very  highly  to  nuth,  but  they  have  no  humility,  no 
meekness,  no  self-denial.  Whv,  Oieir  pretence  carries 
along  with  it  that  which  confutes  itself;  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  author  of  no  such  imperfect  births.  There  are 
some  who  pretend  highlv  in  point  of  duty  towards  God, 
and  think  themselves  altogether  unexceptionable,  in  re- 
spect of  the  frame  of  their  spirits,  and  their  pi^rformances 
as  to  the  commands  of  the  first  table }  but  bring  them  to 
the  sec(»id,  and  there  is  no  impression  at  all  of  any  thing 
like  the  mind  and  will  of  God  appearing  in  their  hearts 
and  lives.  Men  will  pray,  and  read,  and  hear ;  go  from 
sermon  to  sermon ;  take  one  opportunity  after  another  of 
attending  upon  religions  exercises;  but  in  the  mean  time 
they  will  cheat  and  cozen,  revile  and  reproach,  their 
neighbours  and  those  they  have  to  do  with.  &ow  unlike 
is  such  a  production  as  this  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  when 
men  are  made  Christians  thus  by  halves  I 

So  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  will  be  very 
punctual  and  exact  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  second 
table,  and  it  may  be  to  an  eminency,  and  very  high  degree ; 
so  strictly  just  in  all  thefr  performances,  so  orderly  in  the 
relations  wherein  they  stand ;  vea,  some  very  charitable, 
and  apt  to  do  good  to  others;  but  brifig  them  to  matters 
which  relate  to  God,  and  what  they  can  say  of  living  in 
communion  with  God;  how  their  hearts  stand  towards 
praying  to  him,  and  meditating  on  him ;  what  inclinations 
or  ais]K)sitions  they  have  towards  an  eternal  blessedness : 
to  all  these  things  they  are  silent,  and  have  nothing  to  say. 
The  matter  spraks  itself  in  this  case ;  that  which  is  bom 
n)irit  of  spirit,  is  certainly  bom  a  perfect  thing  as  to  all 
tne  parts  which  appertain  and  belong  to  this  creature :  and 
therefore  where  inere  are  so  remarKahle  maims,  it  is  too 
manifest  this  production  is  none  of  that  dirine  production 
by  which  a  man  is  said  to  be  bom  spirit  of  spint. 

6.  It  iniports  the  permanencv  or  the  thing  produced, 
and  that  it  is  a  fixed  aind  settled  habit  in  the  soul.  As  to 
things  which  are  merely  fluid  and  transient,  we  know  no 
such  things  to  whieh  the  name  of  begetting  can  with  any 
propriety  be  applied ;  as  a  book,  or  glass  of  wine,  4bc 
And  therefore  it  must  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  meoning 
and  design  of  such  expressions  as  these,  to  think  that  only 
better  actions  are  the  product  in  the  work  of  regeneration ; 
and  that  a  man  is  hence  to  be  denominated  regenerate,  b^ 
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cause  he  doth  hotter  thin^  than  he  did  before;  and  there 
is  some  kind  of  reformauon  and  amendment  of  life.  'Tis 
true  indeed  the  apostle 'says,  He  who  doth  righteousnesB 
is  rightaoos,  and  is  bom  of  God.  1  John  ii  99.  But  what 
doth  thdt  mean  1  Not  that  the  doing  of  rig hteoiuness  is 
the  prodfutus  terminus  in  this  birth,  out  an  argument  that 
there  is  aiich  a  thin^  produced,  or  enabled  and  Mndered 
capable  of  doin^  ngnteovsness ;  that  is,  by  being  made 
habitually  and  mtemany  righteous.  But  to  think  that 
thefe  should  be  so  many  great  expressions  in  the  word  of 
God  concerning  this  product ;  that  it  should  be  called  a 
divine  nature,  th  new  man,  the  seed  of  Qod,  God's  own 
image ;  and  when  we  come  toin<}uire  what  this  is  that  any 
should  run  the  matter  into  this;  it  is  an  action,  a  ^rood  ac- 
tion or  two.  What !  is  the  divine  nature  and  miage  a 
few  good  actions  i  And  they  who  are  wont  to  conceive  so 
of  the  matter,  commonly  take  up  with  actions  which  are 
far  fVom  being  any  of  the  best  too ;  and  so  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  very  poor  pass  at  last.  Certainly  this  form  of  ex- 
pression doth  hold  forth  to  us  a  fixed,  permanent  efiect, 
and  our  habitual  frame  which  remains  and  abides  in  the 
soul  of  a  man,  and  will  be  an  immortal  thing. 

Lastly^  It  imports  somewhat  relating  to  matter  of  privi- 
lege, i.  e.  a  relation  to  him  who  begets,  as  a  child.  He 
who  is  be«)tten  is  related,  as  a  child,  to  him  who  doth  be- 
get ;  and  has  consequently  a  title  to  his  care  and  provi- 
dence |  as  every  parent  thinks  himself  bound  to  make 
provision  for  his  children.  They  who  are  begotten  of  God, 
are  hence  at  the  first  step  capable  of  the  denominaiion  of 
sons,  or  children.  And  then  you  know  how  the  apostle 
rises  with  it,  (Rom.  viii.  17.)  If  children,  then  heirs;  heirs 
of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ;  that  if  we  suffer  with 
him,  we  may  be  also  glorified  together.  They  who  are 
begotten,  fall  under  his  immediate  care,  and  he  takes  him- 
self concerned  to  make  provision  for  them ;  thev  are  a  part 
of  his  family,thesons  and  daughters  of  the  Lorn  Almignty. 
If  a  man  will  not  take  care  of  his  own,  and  they  who  are 
of  his  own  house,  he  denies  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than 
an  infidel ;  and  it  is  never  to  be  imagined  that  God  will 
deal  so  with  his  family,  or  children.  We  must  carry  the 
matter  of  this  begetting  then  as  high  as  heaven ;  He  hath 
begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope---to  an  inheritance  in- 
corruptible, undeftled,  and  which  fades  not  away,  reserved 
in  heaven  tor  us,  1  Pet.  i.  3,  4.  We  are  not  onlv  to  con- 
sider, what  is  born  when  such  a  production  as  this  takes 
place ;  but  what  such  a  one  is  Dom  to;  He  is  bom  an 
neir,  an  heir  of  God,  and  joint  heir  with  Christ :  a  vast 
patrimony  it  is,  which  they  have  a  share  and  part  in. 

Now  take  all  these  things  together,  and  it  will  appear 
not  a  mean  or  little  work,  which  is  intended  by  this  ex- 
pression, of  being  born  or  begotten  spirit  of  spirit.  Let 
us  therefore  take  heed  of  derogating  from  this  ^reat  work, 
or  making  little  of  it,  as  if  it  were  some  small  trivial  thing. 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  slight  thing,  which  finally  ai^d  eter- 
nally distinguisheth  between  them  who  shall  be  saved,  and 
them  who  perish ;  and  is  the  discriminating  mark  between 
the  children  of  God,  and  other  men ;  or  the  new  seed  and 
race,  raised  up  by  God  to  himself;  and  the  rest  of  the 
apostate  world,  who  are  called  the  seed  and  children  of 
the  devil.  There  are  but  these  two  seeds  in  the  world ; 
and  it  cannot  be  a  small  thing  which  doth  distinguish 
them.  Therefore  take  heed  of  thinking  little  of  this  work. 
And  as  we  should  take  heed  of  derogating  from  it,  so  we 
should  take  equahheed  of  arrogating  too  much  to  ourselves 
upon  the  account  of  it.  For  what  nave  we  contributed  to 
our  being  actually  born  or  begotten  1  And  take  heed  of 
censorious  discriminations  in  your  own  thoughts  concem- 
ing  persons,  or  diversely  denominated  parties  of  men,  pre- 
tending to  religion.  As  to  say,  They  who  are  of  such  a 
way,  they  'tis  likely  are  regenerate ;  but  they  of  such  a 
way,  are  not  regenerate.  Tnis  is  to  forget  that  the  Spirit, 
as  the  wind,  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  we  know  not 
whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  ffoes ;  and  is  as  much  as 
in  effect  to  say.  "  Lo!  here  is  Christ,  and  there  is  Christ!" 
This  very  work  in  the  soul  is  called  Christ  formed  in  us: 
the  name  being  put  for  the  image  or  likeness.  We  should 
take  heed  of  saying.  Here  he  is,  or  there  he  is ;  and  know 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  (and  the  kingdom  of  QoA  in  one 
notion  of  it,  i.  e.  subjectively  considered,  is  not  a  diverse 
*  PntdNdDteamberifib,  tin.  at  CoidwilMr*i  Ball 


thing  from  the  ftaofte  of  holiness,  inwroufffat  in  the  soul) 
doth  not  consist  in  externals,  in  meats  and  drinks,  boi  u 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  Rom.iir. 
17.  And  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth 
any  thing.  nol*^uncircumcision,  hot  a  new  creature,  Gtl. 
vi.  16.  The  new  creature  may  be  found  in  the  circamci- 
sioa  or  in  the  uncircumcision ;  and  'tis  no  matter  of 
which  sort  one  is  of^  if  the  work  of  the  new  creature 
don't  obtain  and  take  place.  This  is  therefore  much  to 
be  minded,  and  sought,  and  valued,  even  for  itself,  lad 
upon  the  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  necessity  and  excel- 
lence. 'Tis  enou|:h  to  recommend  any  man  to  me,  thtf 
there  is  a  visible  impress,  so  far  as  that  thing  can  be  visi- 
ble, of  the  new  creature  upon  his  soul;  for  whosoever  lores 
him  who  begets,  loveth  him  also  who  is  begotm  of  hin, 
IJohnv.  1. 


SERMON  HI/ 

Ws  have  proposed  to  consider  this  tmth  from  these  wordi 
— That  there  is  a  work  to  be  done  upon  all  who  shall  pu- 
take  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  which  they  are  to  be  bon 
spirit  of  spirit. — We  have  opened  the  work  itself  accord- 


ing to  the  several  terms  in  the  text;  and  have  spoke  to  the 
effect,  or  production ;  that  is,  to  make  men  spirit,  who  be- 
fore were  flesh  ;— the  productive  cause,  the  Spirit,  and- 
the  kind  of  the  production,  which  is  by  begetting. 

That  which  we  have  next  to  speak  to,  is  the  neeessUfd 
this  work;  that  is,  the  necessity  of  it  unto  this  end  aad 
purpose;  namely^  the  rendering  men  capaUe  of  aptece 
and  partnership  m  God's  kingdom.  Ana  as  the  fonoff 
head  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of,  does  lie  in  the 
words  of  the  text,  looking  upon  them  in  their  absolnte  cai- 
sideration,  so  we  are  led  to  the  latter,  by  the  relative  tm- 
sideration  of  them,  or  in  the  reference  they  have  to  the 
foregoing  discourse.  For  our  Saviour  having  said  before, 
that  "except  a  man  be  bom  again  of  water,  and  of  (be 
Spirit,  he  cannot  see  or  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.* 
he  doth  in  this  verse,  subjoin  a  reason  why  he  caxuiat: 
"  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  and  therefore 
there  must  be  somewhat  bora  of  the  Spirit  which  maj  be 
suitable  thereto.  In  evincing  therefore  to  voa  the  aeces- 
sity  of  such  a  work  to  such  an  end,  it  will  be  reonisiie  to 
give  you  some  account  of  that  kingdom,  for  which  sach  t 
work  as  this  is  so  necessarilv  preparatory. 

I  will  not  trouble  >[ou  witn  man]^  distmctions  about  it, 
only  we  are  necessarily  to  distingni^  it,  as  we  may  in  tbc 
common  notion  of  a  kmgdom,  into  a  kingdom  taken  for- 
mally and  actively ;  so  it  signifies  the  royal  state  and  so- 
vemme  power  of  a  kingdom.  In  that  sense  the  kingdom 
of  God  or  Christ  is  manifestly  understood  in  the  prayer 
of  the  thief:  "  Remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  tbr 
kingdom  :*'  i.  e.  into  that  dimity  and  royal  state,  which  1 
believe  thou  will  shortly  be  m.  But  then  it  is  very  oflca 
and  familiarly  taken  too  objectively,  for  the  bnlk  and  btdr 
of  the  commtmity,  or  the  subjects  who  are  under  such  a 
king.  So  we  take  ours  in  common  speech ;  and  so  is  tbe 
kingdom  of  God  very  often  taken,  when  we  read  of  thf 
increase  and  growth  of  it  under  the  metaphorical  expres- 
sions which  represent  it  to  us  in  the  Gospel.  Kingdom, 
taken  in  the  former  sense,  doth  either  signify  that  which  is 
more  strictly  formal,  and  so  which  is  appropriate  and  con- 
municable  to  the  king  himself,  in  sucn  a  kingdom ;  ni 
not  communicable  to  others  with  him :  that  is,  the  soverein 
power,  by  which  he  doth  in  common  govern  his  snbjeets. 
Or  else,  tnere  may  be  somewhat  consequential  to  that  whici 
is  more  strictly  formal ;  and  which  doth  more  accideniaUr 
belong  to  the  King :  and  is  communicable,  and  in  a  9e> 
condary  sense  capaole.  of  being  imparted  and  derived,  lo 
many,  at  least,  among  his  subjects ;  those  especially  when 
he  more  particularly  favours.  And  that  is  such  hoooer 
and  dignity  as  comes  to  be  reflected  upon  snch  and  sadi 
persons,  by  their  relation  to  such  a  king.  In  that  sense  a 
kingdom  is  said  to  be  given  and  communicated  to  the 
people  of  God :  I  appoint  unto  yon  a  kingdcnn,  as  my 
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Father  hath  appointed  to  me  a  kingdom,  Lake  xxiL  99. 
Fear  not,  little  flock;  His  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  you  a  kiBgdom.  Inherit  the  kingdom  ]>repared  for 
you.  There  are  several  thinsp  wherein  especially  favour- 
ite subjects  do  partake  in  a  Kingdom,  wikh  him  -who  su- 
premely n^es,  and  holds  and  exercises  the  sovereign  pqwer. 
We  would  consider  as  belonging  to  the  state  of  a  king, 
great  opnlency  aud  riches,  splendour  and  glory,  pleasure 
and  delight,  beyond  what  we  must  suppose  common  with 
other  men.  Id  this  respect  the  appellation  is  given ;  Ye 
have  reigned  as  kings  without  us ;  I  would  to  God  yon  did. 
reign,  that  we  might  reign  with  you,  1  Cor.  iv.  8.  They 
were  a  sort  of  tanquam  Kings,  speaking  of  that  Aree  state 
and  condition  wherein  they  were,  and  exempted  from  suf- 
fering: they  had  plentiful  enjoyments  beyond  what  the 
apostle  could  have.  And  so  in  this  kingdom  of  God,  all 
who  do  partake  in  it,  are  in  these  respects  said  to  be  kin^ : 
Unto  him  who  hath  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins 
in  his  blood:  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God, 
and  our  Fattier,  Rev.  i.  6.  That  is,  in  pursuance  of  God's 
design,  and  according  to  his  purpose  and  intendment,  he 
hath  done  his  work  to  his  hand,  which  he  appointeth  him 
to  do,  in  this  kingly  part.  To  enter  into  the  langdom,  and 
behold  and  see  tHe  kingdom,  which  are  the  expressions 
our  Saviour  uses  in  this  context,  may  very  well  be' under- 
stood to  signify  one  and  the  same  thing;  only  that  one 
must,  according  to  the  manifest  import  denote  the  first  in- 
troduction into  that  kingljr  state ;  and  the  other,  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  it ;  wMch  seeing  is  frequently  expres- 
sive of  in  the  Scripture.  Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to 
signify  enjoyment  and  fhiition  by  sight,  or  vision ;  because 
that  is  the  noblest  of  our  external  senses ;  and  so  (an  ex- 
pression being  to  be  used  which  is  borrowed  from  sense) 
the  most  emphatical,  and  to  the  present  purpose.  The 
blessedness  of  heaven  is  hence  expressicd  by  seeing :  *'  The 
angels  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  whicn  is  in  heaven. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Follow  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  God.'* 

But  we  are  a  little  further  to  pursue  that  notion  of  a 
kingdom  as  it  is  taken  in  the  latter  sense,  objectively,  and 
as,  by  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  is  signified  the  governed 
community,  or  the  body  of  the  people  who  are  under  go- 
vernment. The  kingdom  of  God  taken  in  this  sense,  is 
either  made  up  of  involuntair  or  voluntary  subjects ;  either 
such  whom  he  governs  with  their  own  good  liking  and 
ironsent,  or  such  as  he  governs  whether  they  will  or  no, 
and  although  they  never  choose  to  be  under  his  govern- 
ment. As  for  that  kingdom  of  his,  which  takes  in  involun- 
tary, unwilling  subjects ;  they  are  either  sach  as  are  so  by 
natural  incapacity,  or  by  vicious  disinclination.  They  who 
i,re  so  by  natural  incapacity,  as  also  unintelligent  creatures, 
who  are  never  capable  of  choosing  GK)d  to  be  their  governor 
ind  king ;  and  tney  who  are  not  willing  through  vicious 
jisinclinition;  who  though  they  have  that  nature  which 
wras  ori^ally  capable  of  intellection,  and  so  consequently 
)f  election  and  choice ;  yet  the  pure  powers  and  faculties 
t>y  which  they  were  capable  of  it,  are  now  become  so  de- 
praved, that  they  disaflect  his  kingdom,  and  can't  endure 
o  be  under  his  government.  And  this  kin^om  of  his, 
^hich  takes  in  involuntary  subjects,  whether  mtellig:entor 
m  intelligent,  doth  measure  with  the  universe.  It  is  the 
cingdom  of  nature,  and  no  one  needs  any  other  qualifica- 
ion  to  be  in  that  kingdom,  but  to  be  in  rervm  natura.  If 
le  is  an  existent  creature,  he  is  in  that  kingdom  without 
iny  more  to  do  *,  but  that  is  not  the  kingdom  here  meant. 

sphere  is  therefore  another  kingdom,  which  comprehends 
tnd  takes  in  only  a  willing;  people,  made  "  willing  in  the 
lay  of  his  power ;"  who  with  choice  and  consent  of  their 
>w^  hearts,  subject  themselves  to  him,  to  whom  it  is  a 
)leasant  thought  (as  often  as  it  comes  into  their  minds) 
hat  the  Lord  reis^ns.  They  triumph  in  it,  and  please 
hemselves  and  glory  in  it,  and  pay  a  joyful  homage  to 
lirn,  as  the  supreme  and  eternal  ICine.  It  is  into  this 
cingdom  that  none  can  enter,  but  they  who  are  bom  spirit 
)f  spirit.  And  this  kin^om  also  is  to  be  considered  in  a 
vroiotd  state ;  either  in  its  inchoate,  or  cpnsuinmate  state. 
[nchoate  is  that  which  we  commonly  call  the  kingdom  of 
ir9.ce ;  and  consummate,  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Now  to 
^  bom  spirit  of  spirit,  is  necessary  to  any  one's  having  a 
>]ace  in  tnis  kingdom,  considered  either  way«  or  in  either 


state.  l%e  inchoate  kingdom,  yon  know,  for  a  long  time, 
lay  principally  among  the  people  of  the  Jews:  and  they 
were  so  apprehensive  of  their  privilege  and  condition  upon 
that  account,  and  did  so  highly  value  it,  that  it  was  even 
a  principle  amone  them,  that  none  cuald  come  hito  that  * 
kingdom,  without  oeitig  in  a  sort  new  bom ;  as  some  havQ 
taken  notice  who  have  been  well  acquainted  with  their 
antiquities  and  usages.  And  therefore  they  whoever  came 
to  be  proselyted  to  their  religion,  And  who  were  not  native  ' 
Jews;  if  they  arrived  to  that  degree  of  proselytism,  which 
made  them  more  complete  proselytes,  that  is,  were  prose- 
lytes of  justice;  when  they  came  to  be  initiated,  solemnly 
renounced  their  earthly  relations,  all  their  former  kindred 
and  acquaintance,  so  far  that  they  should  not  have  any 
power  over  them  to  detract  or  draw  them  back  from  the 
religion  in  which  they  were  engaged.  And  so  they  were 
looked  upon  as  men  recens  mUi ;  as  if  they  had  then  new^ 
come  into  the  world,  and  had  a  new  sort  of  relations  lo 
which  they  were  strangers  before.  And  these  proselytes 
were  also  hereupon  solemnly  admitted,  throtigh  the  use  of 
the  ceremony  or  washing  in  water;  to  which  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  in  the  foregoing  verse  seem  to  have  a  manifest 
reference :  "  £xcept  a  man  be  bom  of  water)  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kinedom  of  God."  Upon 
this  account  he  blames  Nicodemus  tor  his  great  ignorance, 
who  was  a  master  amon^  the  Jews.  Not  that  we  are  to 
suppose  that  he  thought  him  ignorant  that  there  was  such 
a  usage  among  them;  but  that  he  no  more  understood  the 
reason  and  meaning  of  their  common  practice,  and  should 
make  himself  so  great  a  stranger  to  that  which  was  the 
trae  import  of  such  a  ceremony.  And  therefore  our  Sa- 
viour says,  "  Except  a  man  is  bom  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit;"  not  therein  laying  the  great  stress  upon  being 
born  of  water :  for  that  is  a  thinghe  admits  and  takes  ior 
granted ;  and  he  implies  in  this  expression  his  intendment 
to  settle  and  establish  that  as  an  ordmance  transferred  from 
the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  church,  and  to  continue  there ; 
but  that  upon  which  he  lays  the  weight,  and  where  the 
emphasis  bes,  is  the  latter  expression ;  "  Except  a  man  be 
bom  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit."  As  if  he  had  said ; 
"  You  are  apt  to  lay  a  great  stress  upon  that  ceremony  you 
use  of  baptizing  with  water,  when  any  persons  are  initiated 
into  the  church  of  Qod:  and  though  that  is  not  nothing, 
yet  you  must  know,  if  there  is  not  a  being  bora  and  bap-  . 
tized  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  of  water,  it  signifies  BOthing 
to  your  having  a  place  in  the  kin^om  of  God,  or  to  any 
one's  else."  This  is  a  usual  thing  in  Scripture,  to  join  two 
matters  to^ther^  in  one  tenor  and  form  of  speech,  where 
the  stress  is  mainly  laid  upon  the  latter,  and  sometimes 
only  upon  it.  Rom.  vi.  1*}.  God  be  thanked,  that  you 
were  the  servants  of  sin,  but  yon  have  obeyed  from  the 
heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  to  you. 
What  are  thanks  given  to  God  for  1  These  are  both  joined 
together  in  the  same  foirm  of  speech :  sure  he  never  intend- 
ed to  give  thanks  for  their  having  been  the  servants  of  sin. 
But  the  weight  and  emphasis  is  to  be  all  carried  to  that 
which  follows ;  "  But  you  have  obeyed  ihe  form  of  doc- 
trine which  was  delivered  to  you.*^  So  here,  "Except  a 
man  is  bom  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit."  q.  d.  I  admit  of 
the  fitness  and  requisiteness  that  persons  should  be  bap- 
tized with  water ;  for  that  is  intimated  here,  that  it  shall 
obtain  as  a  constant  usage  in  the  very  kingaom  of  Qod ; 
but  except  unto  that  being  bom  or  baptized  of  water,  there 
is  the  superadditiou  of  being  bom  of  the  Spirit,  which 
that  of  water  was  but  a  signal  of,  no  one  is  any  way  quali- 
fied for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  cannot  have  any  en- 
trance into  it,  according  to  the  inchoate  or  consummate 
state  of  it. 

And  now  to  evince  the  necessity  of  it,  it  will  be.  only 
needfril  to  consider, 

1.  It  would  be  most  unsuitable  to  the  Supreme  Ruler 
over  this  kingdom,  that  any  should  come  into  it  who  are 
not  new  born.  For  we  are  to  consider,  that  this  ia  not  the 
kin^om  of  nature,  as  was  said,  but  a  kingdom  founded, 
not  in  nature,  but  in  choice.  "Tis  true  it  were  no  incon- 
gruity, or  reflection  upon  the  great  and  glorious  King  of 
this  kingdom,  if  it  were  only  that  constitution,  and  there 
were  nothing  requisite  to  ^ve  one  a  place  in  it,  but  to  be 
in  being;  it  would  be  no  dishonour,  I  say,  to  him  to  have 
sinners,  and  devils  too,  in  his  kingdom,  if  that  were  all: 
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bat  cottfidering  that  this  is  a  kingdov  of  select  persons, 
and  that  he  makes  choice  between  some  and  others,  and 
by  which  he  distinguishes  some  fh>m  others ;  it  were  a 
most  imreasoDable  thing  in  this  case  to  suppose,  that  he 
should  take  in  pronoiscuously  persons  of  so  vastly  different 
tempers  and  dispositions,  as  ther  who  are  bom  only  of  the 
flesh,  and  they  who  are  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  or  that  when 
he  goc«  to  make  a  distinction,  he  should  make  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference,  and  should  take  just  sneh  as  he 
leaves,  and  leava  just  such  as  he  takes;  that  were  most 
unworthy  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  the  holiness  or  purity 
of  his  nature.  This  being  a  kinsdom  of  chosen  ones,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  that  he  should  make  them  whom  he 
chooses,  suitable  to  himself.  Therefore  it  is  most  strictly 
insisted  upon,  and  highly  charred  upon  them  who  come 
to  stand  visibly  related  to  this  kmgdom,  that  they  approve 
themselves  suitably  to  it.  Observe  the  expression  of  the 
apostle,  1  Thess.  li.  19.  You  know  how  I  exhorted  you, 
and  how  I  comforted  you,  and  how  I  charged  you,  that 
yon  should  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  you  to 
his  kingdom  and  glory.  The  great  stress  is  laid  upon  a 
suitable  becoming  deportment,  such  as  may  not  be  reflect- 
ing and  reproachful  to  the  blessed  and  glorious  Gk>d,  who 
had  called  them  to  his  kingdom  and  glory.  It  was  there- 
fore upon  this  account  necessaiTf  inasmuch  as  they  must 
be  rendered  suitable  to  their  kmg,  who  come  into  this 
kingdom,  that  the  Almighty  Spirit  should  he  employed, 
go  forth  with  power,  and  diffuse  its  mi^ty  influence,  and 
form  and  prepare  men  to  be  of  this  kmgdom.  And  that 
was  not  to  be  done  but  by  this  begetting  them  spirit  of 
spirit,  and  that  they  who  come  into  this  kingdom,  might 
be  at  once  both  subjects  and  sons;  fbr  the  kingdom  is 
BDoken  of  both  under  the  notion  of  a  kingdom  and  of  a 
nmily;  that  family  which  is  on  earth,  named  from  our 
Liord  Jesus  Christ,  Eph.  iiL  15.  It  is  not  suitableness 
enon|j[h  in  this  case,  chat  it  is  a  kingdom  of  rational  and 
intelligent  creatures:  that  would  indeed  give  a  natural 
suitableness;  Qod  is  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh. 
Numb,  xvi  83.  But  it  is  most  manifest  here  that  the  spirit 
in  the  latter  expression,  is  not  taken  in  a  natural  sense,  any 
more  than  flesh,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  verse.  Our 
Saviour  doth  manifestl^r  speak  of  flesh  there  contemptibly, 
and  seems  to  cast  an  ignominy  upon  it ;  whereas  mere 
natural  flesh  is  a  very  innocent,  harmless  thing.  And  'tis 
DO  more  ^irit  that  is  taken  in  a  natural  sense ;  but  as  by 
the  flesh,  is  meant  corruption  and  sinftilness,  so  by  spint 
is  meant  holiness,  principally  and  chiefly ;  and  it  is  therein 
that  they  must  be  suitable  to  him,  who  shall  see  God. 
You  must  be  a  holy  nation,  a  holy  people;  so  he  speaks 
concerning  the  people  of  the  Jews,  whose  constitution  was 
as  it  were  a  type  and  model  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
was  afterwards  to  obtain  in  the  world  in  a  greater  lustre  and 
fflory,  and  to  be  perfected  at  length  into  an  eternal  kingdom, 
Ye  shall  be  to  me  a  holy  people,  Exod.  xix.  6.  So  they  be- 
came suitable  to  him  as  a  peculiar  above  all  nations: 
they  Were  a  peculiar  people  to  him  in  this  very  respect, 
which  certainly  none  can  be  who  are  not  born  spint  of  spirit. 
S.  It  were  unsuitable  that  others  should  be  of  this  king- 
dom, to  the  design  and  end  ofits  constitution  and  appoint- 
ment. We  have  that  expressed  in  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  a  place 
taken  from  the  forementioned  19th  of  Exodus,  Ye  are  a 
chosen  generation,  a  ro]ral  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people ;  and  they  are  called  for  this  end  and  pur- 
pose, "  to  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called 
you  from  darkness  to  his  marvellous  light."  This  then  is 
a  constitution  set  up  and  formed  on  purpose  to  be  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God.  When  our  Lord  has  finished 
the  work  of  nis  mediatorial  kingdom,  and  put  it  out  of  its 
imperfect  and  growing  state,  into  that  of  consummation, 
wliuerein  it  is  to  continae  and  endure  always;  he  will  then 
cume  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  admired  in  all  them 
who  beHefve,  9  Thess.  1.  M).  But  alas  \  what  were  there 
admirable  or  glorious  in  this  matter,  if  men  were  to  be 
gathered,  as  it  were,  by  a  casual  hand,  into  one  body  and 
community,  without  making  any  discrimination  7  It  were 
then  a  work  which  had  nothing  glorious  in  it ;  even  when 
this  kingdom  is  rising  ta  its  complete  state,  and  perfect 
maturity,  to  have  persons  fonad  there  who  were  never 
bom  into  it,  or  had  a  temper  of  mind  agreeable.to  it.  It 
might  be  -aaid  in  that  ease,  the  end  was  lest,  and  the 
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design  miscarried.  And  the'  greater  stress  is  to  be  laid 
upon  this,  fbr  this  reason,  that  this  is  a  second  constitntioa, 
to  have  a  pdre  and  holy  kingdom  in  this  world.  The 
klDgdom  or  nature  was  pure  at  first ;  there  was  nothing 
of  iniquity  tn  it ;  but  there  was  an  apostacv  and  revolt  is 
it ;  a  great  part  made  a  defecti<m ;  the  whole  face  of  mca. 
Now  th»  is  a  design  of  retrieving  the  loss,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  retrieved ;  that  is,  that  dioee  angels  wko 
fell  not  should  be  confirmed ;  and  among  men,  who  all 
fell,  many  should  be  restored;  so  that  it  was  manifesdr 
to  be  seen,  that  the  desini  was,  as  if  Ck>d  had  said,  "I 
will  have  a  kingdom  which  ahall  hold  pure,  and  holy,  aid 
in  which  there  shall  be  no  more  mutiny  or  tumult,  no  dis- 
cord and  disorder,  and  nothing  of  revolt  or  rebellion  diali 
be  known  any  more."  This  being  the  case,  it  was  plainly 
his  design  to  have  such  a  constitution  as  this,  for  his  ovi 
eternal  praise,  and  wherein  he  might  be  manilesi,  and  U& 
name  continue  everlastingly  glorious.  He  now  foraa  a 
people  for  himself  on  purpose  to  be  the  etemal  tnonuBMSfi 
of  his  praise.  The  exigency  of  the  end  aimed  at  in  sif- 
ting up  this  kingdom,  did  challenge  so  much,  that  it  be 
a  kingdom  of  them  who  are  born  to  God,'  and  have  a  tria- 
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t  suitable  to  the  state  they  are  to  come  into.  'Wherefoit 
o  we  think  God  did  constitute  a  second  kingdom,  ba 
that  he  would  be  sure  to  have  all  things  righi  and  vefl 
there  by  that  time  he  had  brought  things  to  their  final  F^ 
suit  and  issue  1  We  may  be  confident  he  will  make  sait 
work  now,  and  have  nothing  in  this  kingdom  bot  vbat 
shaJl  agree  with  the  design  and  purpose  of  it,  and  be 
homogeneous  to  it,  and  all  of  a  piece.  And  to  sappoee  k 
should  have  such  a  desi^  as  this,  and  suffer  himself  to  be 
foiled  and  baflSed  in  it,  is  a  most  imreasonable  and  mGa> 
strous  supposition. 

3.  It  would  be  altogether  imsnitable  to  the  laws  and  of- 
fices of  this  kingdom,  whether  in  the  present  or  future  swe 
of  it.  God  is  to  be  taken  for  their  God,  which  is  the  fim 
and  most  fundamental  of  all  his  laws;  **  Thoa  shall  htre 
none  other  God  before  me."  This  is  indeed  Che  sweanap 
allegiance  to  this  great  King  upon  their  entrance  intotkis 
kingdom.  Who  can  ever  do  this  who  is  not  bom  to  u! 
The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God ;  (can't  end  are  bs 
govemment ;)  it  is  not  subject  to  his  law.  neither  indeed 
can  be.  Roul  viii  7.  It  is  never  possible  any  can  uis 
themselves  to  Qod  as  their  God,  without  having  theu 
minds  spiritualized  and  refined  into  such  a  temper  as  caa 
agree  to  him.  There  will  be  perpetual  tumultnaxioas  and 
regrets  against  his  authority  and  laws,  till  this  transform- 
ing work  hath  passed  unon  them.  And  then  afterwards 
the  whole  course  of  sucn  persons'  walk  and  deporaseot 
must  be  a  continued  course  of  subjection  and  ooediencc. 
They  must  bear  themselves  toward  God  as  their  chosen 
Gk)d,  and  live  entirely  to  hiuL  And  sure  there  needs  ano- 
ther spirit  than  what  is  natural  to  man ;  for  they  are  in  aD 
their  after-course  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  to  wondiip  in  the 
Spirit,  to  pray  in  the  Spirit,  to  do  every  thin^  they  do  ia 
the  Spirit  How  necessary  is  it,  upon  this  acconnt,  to  be 
bom  spirit  of  spirit  I  It  is,  and  must  be,  the  eternal  work 
of  those  who  are  of  this  kingdom,  to  love,  and  obey,  aad 
pmise  everlastingly.  What  is  a  camal  heart  to  soch  em- 
ployment 1  The  laws  of  this  kingdom  require  that  these 
DC  the  perpetual  exercises  of  those  who  come  into  tht« 
kingdom.  Carnality,  should  we  suppose  such  a  thinr  ia 
this  kingdom,  must  needs  carry  with  it  that  enmity,  whi^ 
stands  in  direct  opposition  to  love;  that  rebel  lion,  whkli 
stands  in  opposition  to  obedience;  that  stupidity,  whicb 
stands  in  opposition  to  praise.  The  rreatness  and  excel- 
lencies which  the  subiects  of  this  kingdom  are  ctemallv  to 
praise,  it  were  altogetoer  impossible  a  carnal  mind  shonU 
look  upon,  without  regretting  that  he  is  so  great,  lo  whom 
they  are  so  little. 

4.  It  were  most  unsuitable  to  the  grants  and  nriTUages 
of  this  kinedom.  What  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  that  Kingdoai, 
can  never  be  enjoyed  but  upon  this  supposition,  that  they 
are  born  of  the  Spirit.  Tnink  of  the  present  privileges 
which  are  granted  to  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom : 

First,  They  are  brought  into  a  state  of  liberty.  He  who 
is  king  in  the  kingdom,  is  not  a  king  over  slaves,  but  a 
ttet  people;  and  indeed  their  freedom  does  consist  in  ihis 
that  they  are  so  willingly  subject.  A  heathen  could  sav 
so  much,  spaaking  in  reference  to  a  kingdom  which  Goa 
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aocordteg  to  Ilk  tpprehensiona  of  it ;  i^  fgrnt  wdi 
^koservif^ngnamu^  We  are  bom  in  a  kingdom, 
or  into  a  kingdom,  so  it  had  been  ftUler  to  this  purnoec. 
There  arenono  come  into  this  kingdom,  without  being  born 
into  it,  or  attempered  and  suited  to  it.  And  he  supposes  the 
higrhest  priyilefpe  of  being  in  this  kingiiom  is,  in  being  sub- 
senrient to  Ood;  "To  serve  God,"  says  he,  ''that  is  to 
reign."  We  are  kings  in  this  kinffdom,  rather  than  sub- 
jects, in  being  subject  to  him.  The  aporttle  James  has  a 
magnificent  expremm,  but  moat  just,  and  not  strained : 
the  law  which  we  are  required  to  obey,  he  calls  the  royal 
law  of  liberty,  chap.  L  95,  38.  And  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  doies  make  us  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death,  Rom.  yiiL  S.  The  felicity  and  duty  of  the 
subjects  in  this  kingdom  herein  meet  in  one  and  the  same 
point ;  for  whereas  it  is  their  duty  not  to  senre  sin,  'tis 
their  privilege  to  be  exempt  from  tnat  vile  servitude;  and 
they  tnemselves  are  brooght  to  resent  it  as  such  when  once 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  has  made  them  free.  Ohl 
what  an  ease  is  it  to  have  the  yoke  thrown  off,  and  to  find 
a  man's  spirits  so  disentangled^  as  to  be  able  to  say;  I  am 
not  restramed,  as  it  hath  sometimes  been,  from  the  love  and 
communion  of  the  blessed  (3od;  I  am  not  depressed  and 
borne  down  towards  the  earth  as  heretofore,  when  I  should 
ascend  and  get  up  in  lively  affection  to  heaven.  It  is  a 
most  pleasant  thing  to  feel  liberty,  and  find  oneself  set 
free."  This  Spirit  by  which  persons  are  thus  bom,  makes 
them  fr«e  as  soon  as  they  are  bom :  Where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty:  i.e.  that  Spirit  which  refines 
and  trazksforms  from  glory  unto  glory;  as  the  connexion 
lies,  SCor.'iii.  17, 18.  How  inconsistent  therefore  must 
it  needs  be  with  those  who  remain  still  in  the  fiesh ;  for 
such  a  one  loves  the  bondage  which  it  is  a  privily  to  be 
freed  from;  and  takes  pleasure  in  his  chains,  and  is  proud 
of  them.  The  case  is  with  him  as  with  that  servant  con- 
cerning whom  the  supposition  is  made  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
that  he  should  so  love  his  master,  as  when  the  time  of  re- 
laxation came,  he  would  not  go  free.  The  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  souls  are 
begotten  unto  God ;  and  whensoever  any  are  by  it  made 
sons,  they  are  made  free.  Therefore  we  read  of  this  liberty 
as  appropriate  to  the  sons  of  Ghxl ;  for  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, that  God's  own  sons  should  be  slaves.  But  the 
bondage  of  slaves  is  preferred  by  carnal  hearts,  to  the 
liberty  of  sons :  and  it  will  be  always  so  till  they  become 
Hons ;  and  they  will  never  be  sons,  tiU  they  are  bora  again, 
and  till  it  can  he  said  of  them,  there  is  something  produced 
in  them  which  is  spirit  bom  of  the  Spirit 

Again,  Tranquillity  is  a  great  privilege  belonging  to  this 
kingdom.  One  who  is  not  thus  born  of  the  Spirit  hath 
no  seed  or  principle  of  peace  in  himself.  To  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace,  and  this  kingdom  is  "  nffhteous- 
neas,  and  peace,  and  joy,  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  they 
who  are  still  iff  the  flesh,  and  not  bom  of  the  Spirit^  have 
that  still  in  their  temper  and  constitution,  whicn  is  mcon- 
sistent  with  peace;  and  which,  if  we  should  suppose  com- 
monly to  obtain  in  that  kingdom,  would  as  much  shatter 
and  discompose  things  there,  as  we  find  peace  is  from 
time  to  time  disturbs  in  this  lower  world.  What  is  it 
which  hath  made  this  world  so  troublesome  a  region,  but 
OB  It  the  carnality  of  iti  What  is  it  but  the  lusts  of  men, 
which  occasion  ue  wars,  and  tumults,  and  commotions, 
which  fill  the  world  with  noise  tod  blood  frvm  age  to  ace? 
It  would  even  be  so  above  too,  if  you  should  suppose  that 
tnons  should  be  generally  brought  thither,  who  were  not 
»m  spirit  of  spirit. 

Lastly,  Communion  with  God  is  the  great  privilege  of 
the  subjects  of  this  kingdom;  in  some  degree  m  this  pre- 
sent state,  and  perfectly  in  the  perfect  stale  of  that  king- 
dom.   But  do  we  think  that  one  who  ft  not  bom  spirit  of 
apirit,  will  ever  oare  to  converse  with  God  eternally  and 
always.    Alas  1  how  llule  do  they  care  for  it  now  I  How 
little  do  they  love  the  Divine  presence !  How  wearisome  a 
thing'  is  "'A  hoar's  attendance  upon  God.  in  h  doty,  to  a 
Carnal  heart  1  How  would  such  a  one  behave  himself^  to 
bke  eternafhr  in  that  pvesence,  unto  which  he  is  so  averse  I 
"^V^ould  1%  oe  a  heaven  to  himi  Indeed  thpre  is  nothing 
^rhich  hath  made  hell  any  where  but  sin ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  that  sin  could  get  into  heaven,  it  would  create  a 
^cM  there  too. 
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5.  It  would  be  mosi  unsuitable  to  the  codttraniCf  .  aad 
all  the  fellow-subjects,  if  any  should  come  into  that  King- 
dom, who  were  not  thus  born.  It  was  evidently  the  design 
to  have  them  all  of  apiece,  who  should  have  place  together^ 
in  this  kin^om.  when  that  work  was  designed  to  be  sec 
on  foot  which  was  preparatory  and  Coadamental  to  the  per- 
fect and  gtorions  state  of  this  kingdom,  it  was  thonrht  fit 
that  he  who  sanctifieth  and  they  who  are  sanctified  should 
be  all  of  one.  (Heb.  ii.  11.)  i.  e.  all  reduced  to  conformity 
to  one  and  the  same  original.  He  himself  who  is  the  Me- 
diator, is  the  holy  and  jQR  One;  these  are  the  characters 
by  which  we  find  him  discriminately  mentioned;  and  all 
who  are  to  be  gathered  to  him,  must  all  be  one  with  him 
in  this  thinff,  and  he  must  be  the  common  Sanctifier  of 
them  an';  that  is,  by  the  Spirit  by  which  they  are  thus 
beeotten  and  born ;  tnat  so  they  ma^  agree  and  be  suitable 
to  him.  And  being  so,  it  is  manifest,  there  must  be  the 
same  ground  and  medium  of  common  agreement  among 
all,- who  should  be  united  to  him ;  if  they  must  all  be  made 
to  agree  to  him  who  is  holy,  it  cannot  be  but  they  must 
all  agree  to  one  another,  being  holy  and  sanctified  ones. 
Heaven  is  called  the  "  inneritance  of  them  who  are  sancti- 
fied ;"  and  certainly  the  communion  which  they  are  there 
to  have  with  one  another,  is  to  be  in  the  highest  and  per- 
fect sense  the  communion  of  saints.  And  it  being  re- 
quisite that  there  should  be  an  agreement  and  oneness 
among  all  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  this  agreement 
was  not  to  be  brought  about,  conaideiine  this  kingdom 
must  consist  of  persons  who  were  unlike,  out  by  reducing 
them  who  were  fallen  Aromtiiat  perfection  which  originally 
belonged  to  their  natures,  to  a  conformity  to  the  rest. 
Therefore  yon  find  this  said  concerning  those  who  are  to 
be  adjoined  and  brought  into  it,  that  they  thereby  actually 
come  unto  the  generalassembly,  an  innumerable  company 
of  an^s,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  so 
constitute  and  make  up  the  church  of  the  nrst-born,  Heb. 
lit.  S3,  93.  Yon  must  note  that  first-born  here  is  of  the 
plural  number,  and  so  it  signifies  a  ehurch  consisting  of 
first-born  ones,  and  must  needs  have  reference  to  this  same 
birth  here  spoken  of  in  the  text.  It  was  not  otherwise 
possible,  that  there  should  be  an  agreement  or  conformity 
when-there  was  once  an  imlikeness  before,  but  by  reducing 
some  to  the  rest;  they  who  were  fallen  and  limned  from 
their  original  excellence,  to  a  eonformity  to  them  who  stood. 
And  therefore  those  angels  who  stood,  remain  as  a  stand- 
ard and  pattern^  to  which  all  who  are  afterward  to  be  ad- 
joined to  this  kingdom  must  be  made  conformable.  As 
soon  as  they  are  got  into  the  account  of  first-born  ones,  or 
are  the  flrst-Aruits  of  his  creatures,  (Jam.  i.  18.)  the  flowef 
and  most  excellent  and  noble  part  of  his  creation ;  they 
are  said  to  be  come  to  them.  The  church  made  up  of 
such,  in  conjunction  with  those  glorious  spirits,  the  angels 
who  stood,  comes  to  be  a  uniform  churcn  and  kingdom. 
But  if  they  should  not  be  so  conformed,  it  would  be  pre- 
judicial both  to  the  order  and  felicity  of  this  kingdom. 
How  both  uncomely  and  uncomfortable  a  thing,  if  there 
should  not  be  this  conformity !  How  uncomely  wouM  il 
be,  that  there  should  be  some  m  this  kinsdom  rejoicing  in 
the  excellency  and  glory  of  their  etemal  Kins,  and  som/e 
secretly  envymg  him,  and  wishing  they  could  tell  how  to 
unking  him  t  How  indecorous,  when  the  generality  are 
engaged  hi  ffladsome  triumphant  songs  of  praise,  for  some 
to  lower  and  hang  the  head,  and  dislike  the  very  thing  for 
which  others  do  five  thanks!  And  how  inconsistent  would 
it  be  with  the  fehcitr  of  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  that 
there  should  be  such  jars  and  discord  among  them !  Cer- 
tainly it  most  be,  and  could  not  but  be,  a  torture  and  tor- 
ment to  them ;  and  no  doubt  every  thinff  of  that  kind  must 
be  excluded  heaven,  the  nerfect  state  of  that  kingdom.  If 
there  should  be  any  one  found  there,  who  should  have  this 
for  his  known  sense;  that  be  cannot  love  Gk)dj  or  like  his 
government:  he  cannot  be  pleased  that  he  is  Lord  and 
King,  it  could  not  but  be  a  torture  unto  the  rest.  When 
the  kin^om  is  resigned  by  the  Mediator  into  the  Father's 
hand,  (1  Cor.  xv.  M.)  and  he  is  to  be  all  in  all;  filling 
every  soul  with  his  ftihiess:  all  desires  and  wills  satiating 
and  satisfying  them^ielves  m  him :  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
pleasures,  it  could  not  but  be  a  tormentiujn^  thing,  that  there 
should  be  any  who  can  take  no  felicity  in  him ;  who  dis- 
like his  person,  and  wish  him  off  the  thyone ;  who  are 
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offended  at  the  puri^  of  that  state,  and  at  that  vherein  all 
the  rest  do  place  their  common  felicity.  It  voold  be  very 
uncomely  and  uncomfortable  to  have  any  dissentions  in 
that  kingdom;  and  therefore  it  can  never  oe  admitted,  and 
is  apparently  necessary,  that  whoever  comes  into  it  enter 
by  this  new  birth. 

6.  It  would  bq  unsuitable  to  the  course  and  way  of  go- 
vernment in  this  kingdom,  whether  you  look  upon  it  in  its 
present,  or  future  or  perfect  state.  Consider  the  way  of 
government  in  this  present  state.  Why,  here  Ood  governs 
in.  a  way  somewhat  suitable  to  the  methods  of  government 
by  men ;  that  is,  by  laws  and  public  edicts,  with  threats 
and  promises  inserted  into  them ;  that  men  may  know 
what  they  are  to  do,  and  what  not;  and  what  they  are  to 
expect  by  way  of  reward  if  they  do  well,  and  what  by  way 
of  punishment,  if  they  do  amiss.  This  course  of  govern- 
ment is  suited  to  the  reasonable  nature  of  man,  and  does 
well  as  it  is  managed  by  some  men  over  others;  because 
they  who  are  to  be  the  governed  part,  do  sensibly  pereeive 
how  much  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  governing  part,  either 
to  do  them  good  or  hurt,  according  as  they  obey  or  rebel. 
So  that  men's  senses  are  in  this  case  their  instructors,  of 
how  great  concernment  it  is  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
laws ;  and  how  dangerous  a  thing  to  attempt  the  violation 
of  them.  But  consider  how  these  same  methods  applied 
to  men  for  their  government,  by  an  invisible  Ruler,  can 
signify  in  this  case ;  or  what  their  succefs  commonly  is. 


Here  are  as  plain  proposals  of  the  law  of  God  to  men,  as 
any  can  be  by  earthly  rulers.  'Tis  impossible  that  human 
laws  can  be  made  plainer,  than  the  Divine  laws,  are  in 
many,  and  those  the  most  important,  cases.  The  great 
God  promises  infinitely  greater  things  than  any  mortal 
can  promise  and  threatens  greater  things,  than  they  can  as- 
sume to  themselves  to  do.  But  what  do  all  these  things 
signify,  where  men  remain  still  in  the  flesh  1  His  laws  are 
plain,  and  his  promises  very  assured,  and  his  threatenings 
awful  and  monitory,  to  them  who  are  once  bom  of  the 
Spirit,  and  havef^ot  somewhat  of  sense  and'life  about  them, 
and  can  perceive  things  which  are  above  the  common 
allay :  but  (or  them  who  yet  remain  straneers  to  tbis  birth, 
and  apon  whom  the  S|)irit  of  the  living  God  hath  done  no 
such  refining  work,  it  is  plain  that  such  men's  hearts  take 
no  impressions  from  the  plainest  discoveries  of  his  will. 
When  they  are  warned  of  the  danger  of  a  continued  course 
of  sin;  they  who  warn  them  are  like  them  who  mock; 
and  whatsoever  they  represent  from  the  Divine  promises 
of  the  blessed  state  of  holy  and  sincere  and  obedient  souls, 
is  all  but  like  a  tale  wh\ch  is  told.  These  methods  of  go- 
vernment, in  the  present  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  will 
not  suit  those  who  are  not  born  spirit  of  spirit,  and  till  that 
Spirit  come  forth  with  that  power,  and  m  that  operation, 
by  which  the  souls  of  men  are  begotten  to  spiritual  life. 
In  that  work  itself,  and  by  that  work,  the  Divme  precepts, 
and  promises,  and  threatenings,  come  to  be  successful  and 
effectually  applied;  but  never  else,  no  more  than  the  most 
express  human  laws,  with  the  addition  of  the  severest 
penalties,  or  promises  of  the  highest  rewards,  would  signi- 
fy to  a  multitude  of  dead  men. 

And  then  for  the  way  of  government  in  the  future  state 
of  this  kingdom,  and  when  it  arrives  to  its  perfect  state; 
there  we  must  suppose,  the  way  of  government  should  be; 
by  sweet  and  secret  intimations,  and  internal  irradiations, 
upon  receptive  minds  and  hearts;  such  elapses  by  which 
hidden  sense  is  conveyed,  even  in  a  moment,  so  as  that  all 
the  subjects  of  that  kmgdom  are  to  obey,  as  it  were,  any 
wink,  or  nod.  or  glance  of  the  eye ;  I  mean  any  such  inti- 
mations which  can  as  secretly  convey  the  sense  of  the  great 
Roler,  as  they  do  commonly  among  us.  But  how  mani- 
fest is  it  that  there  must  be  a  great  refinedness  of  mind  and 
heart,  to  receive  those  gentle  touches  by  which  spirits  are 
in  a  moment  to  be  swayed  this  way  or  that.  One  who  is 
yet  a  composition  of  flesh,  and  not  oom  of  the  Spirit,  how 
incapable  is  he  of  these  kind  impressions ;  these  touches 
which  are  to  come  by  so  eentle  a  hand ;  these  so  insinu- 
ating ways,  by  which  God  is  to  slide  into  the  very  spirits 
of  these  blessed  souls,  and  prompt  them  this  way  or  that 
as  he  pleases ! 

LasUfj  It  were  most  unsuitable  to  theunchangeableness 
and  perpetuity  of  this  kingdom,  that  any  should*  be  ad- 
mitted into  it,  who  are  not  bom  into  it,  or  made  spiritual 


as  the  constitution  of  it  is.  We  ought  in  all  reason  to 
think,  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  is  designed  for  per- 
petuity, and  never  to  be  changed,  must  be  most  iuiexcq>- 
tionably  perfect.  It  were  a  dismal  thought  that  tlds  king- 
dom should  be  at  once  both  eternal,  and  imperfect :  for 
then  if  it  were  imperfect  it  must  be  imperfect  always ;  and 
whatsoever  were  amiss  in  this  constitmion  of  it,  vcuM 
never  be  repaired,  or  altered.  This  kingdom,  though  h  is 
in  its  inchoate  estate,  yet  imperfect,  that  inchoate  state  is 
but  its  temporary  state,  whicn  will  soon  be  over :  but  then 
there  must  be,  even  in  the  very  entrance  into  it,  an  entrance 
the  right  way;  otherwise  the  case  will  be  like  an  error  ia 
the  first  concoction,  which  is  never  cured  in  the  second; 
that  is,  it  must  be  by  being  bom  spirit  of  spirit.  When 
any  one  comes  into  it,  he  comes  into  a  kinniom  whidt  is 
to  be  everlasting ;  and  so  whatever  there  snoald  be  of  ir- 
regularity and  imperfection  in  admitting  him  into  ths 
kingdom,  it  would  be  an  unalterable  thing.  SabstantiaHj 
this  kin^om  can  never  be  altered:  grace  and  glory  don^ 
substantiallv  differ.  That  holiness,  which  the  saints  canr 
the  name  of  such  from,  while  they  are  here  on  earth,  h 
not  another  or  a  diverse  thing,  from  what  most  be  their 
eternal  character  above ;  it  will-  be  of  the  same  kind,  oqIt 
much  more  perfect.  That  knowledge  of  God,  and  stujs- 
fiaetion  in  God,  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  hereafter,  is  cdT  tiie 
same  kind  and  nature,  with  what  m  a  more  inferior  de- 
gree the  saints  partake  of  here ;  and  in  that  lower  de- 
gree they  must  be  attempered  and  suited  in  their  verr 
constitution:  otherwise  there  would  be  a  snb^antial 
difference  between  one  member  ef  tbis  kingdom  and  »- 
other ;  and  which  were  never  to  be  altered,  bat  must  bst 
alwa3rs;  because  the  difference  which  is  to  he  made  Iw^ 
tween  the  present  and  future  state  of  this  kingdom,  is  sa 
substantial,  but  gradual  only.  And  therefore  the  a{K»de 
argues  with  so  much  severity,  (Heb.  xii.)  when  be  bid 
been  speaking  of  that  which  is  most  constituent  of  tbis 
kin^om,  "  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  tfee 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect/  all  making  up  together 
one  "  church  of  the  first-bon  written  in  heaven ;  We 
having,"  says  he,  "  received  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  let  us  have  grace  to  serve  God  acceptably  wnh 
reverence  and  godly  fear;  for  our  God  is  a  consamiDc 
fire."  You  have  now  the  frame  and  model  of  this  kin^doa 
brought  among  you,  which  is  never  to  be  shaken ;  yob  are 
to  account  therefore  that  God  will  mdie  thorough  work  i£ 
his  setting  up  this  kingdom ;  that  there  shall  be  no  flaws 
or  defects  to  oe  found,  which  shall  be  incapable  of  remedy 
and  cure  afterwards.  He  never  intends  to  take  thisiimme 
of  things  asunder  any  more,  but  that  it  shall  last  for  ev^r ; 
and  therefore  expect  him  to  be  a  consuming  fire  about  this 
work;  he  is  not  to  be  dallied  with  now  he  hath  soch  i 
work  as  this  in  his  hands;  therefore  look  that  you  canr  it 
acceptably  to  him,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.  He  vUl 
show  himself  to  be  a  consuming  fire  in  the  managing  the 
work  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  setting  and  frainnig  thai 
constitution  and  state  of  things  which  he  resolVed  nerer 
should  be  shaken,  but  should  last  idways.  And  the  vert 
reason  of  the  thing  itself  doth  require  that  it  should  Ik 
so ;  for  whatever  a  man  designs  for  a  long  continuance,  ht 
would  be  most  accurately  curious  about.  That  which  he 
intends  only  for  a  d^Ti  he  would  be  little  solicitous  how  t 
were  composed  and  ftamed;  whether  there  were  sock 
curiosity  and  similitude  of  parts,  yea  or  no ;  but  thit 
which  he  intends  to  be  a  lasting  and  permanent  thing,  that 
he  would  have  to  be  very  exact  at  first.  A  kingdea 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  Do  we  think  tte: 
when  the  blessed  Qod  designed  a  perpetual  and  nn^aket 
kingdom,  he  would  take  that  into  the  constitution  of  it,  br 
which  it  would  certainly  come  to  be  divided  against  it^'; 
and  be  d;isagreeing  to  itself,  as  the  image  or  representsma 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was  part  brass,  part  iron,  aisd 
part  clay  1  Surely  this  kingdom  must  be  another  kind  o< 
constitution,  and  made  better  to  agree  with  itself,  inasmoca 
as  it  is  designed  to  be  unchangeable  and  everlasting. 

Thus  then  you  have  the  second  thing  denion.nrated: 
the  necessity  of  bein^  bom  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  the 
having  place  ia  the  kmgdom  of  God.  It  lies  in  our  v«t 
here  to  reflect,  that  since  there  are  so  many  fbU,  clear,  co- 
gent, and  convictive  reasons  of  this  trath,  that  jret  then 
should  be  so  great  unaptness  and  slowness  in  the  ^ijts  of 
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inea,to  receire  so  vast  a  tnith  as  this.  Is  it  not  anamaziiagf 
thing,  that  whereas  truths  of  another  import,  as  soon  as 
they  appear  to  be  such,  are  presently  received,  and  without 
any  more  ado ;  and  if  they  are  understood  to  concern  ua^ 
they  are  commonly  received  with  stutable  affections  ana 
impressioos  upon  men's  minds  1    If  you  should  tell  ainan 
there  is  an  oj^rtunity  of  an  advantageous  bargain ;  If  he 
once  comes  to  believe  it  to  be  true,  he  not  only  assents  to 
it,  bat  receives  it  with  correspondent  impressions  on  his 
will,  resolutiou,  and  affections ;  it  influences  his  practice, 
and  he  goes  and  does  accordingly.    It  is  a  thing  most 
amazing,  when  we  consider  how  express  the  affirmation  is, 
and  how  plain  and  clear  the  reasons  are :  and  that  if  once 
ii  be  acknowledged  a  truth,  it  cannot  but  oe  acknowledged 
a  most  important  truth;  that  yet  we  so  commonly  hear  of 
such  matters,  just  as  we  hear  a  tale  which  is  told,  and  as 
if  it  were  all  one  to  us,  whether  it  were  true  or  false. 
What  would  we  think  necessary  to  beget  an  unwavering 
firm  persuasion  in  our  hearts, 'that  such  a  thing  is  true! 
Why  certainly  the  concurrence  of  testimony  and  plain 
reason  together,  carry  as  much  as  our  hearts  can  wish  in 
order  to  the  clearing  of  whatsoever  truth.    Here  is  the 
express  word  of  the  Lord  of  this  kingdom:  for  'tis  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as.  well 
as  foe  kingdom  of  God.  Now  you  will  look  upon  it  as  the 
greatest  vanity  and  madness  ima^able  for  any  to  promise 
himself  an  interest  and  share  m  the  blessedness  of  that 
kingdom,  against  the  .express  word  of  the  Lord  of  it. 
Pray,  by  what  right  should,  you  come  into  it,  if  the  Lord 
and  Kin^  will  not  admit  yon  1  Or  bv  what  power  t  Where 
is  your  right  if  he  deny  your  right  f  Where  is  your  power 
to  evade  or  oppose,  ii  he  resist  and  withstand  youl    If 
there  were  no  more  in  the  business,  this  were  enough,  he 
hath  spoken  it,  and  ratified  it  by  the  seal  of  his  own 
Amen.    Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  vou:  I  do  assever  it  to 
yon :  I  assert  it  to  you  with  all  the  peremptoriness  ima- 
ginable.    What  should  become  of  thaX  man's  sotil,  or 
what  can  we  think  of  his  persuasion,  who  is  persuaded 
against  the  real  word  of  the  Lord  of  this  Idn^om,  that  he 
shall  have  place  in  it  1  The  reason  of  the  thmg  is  so  con- 
victive  ana  manifest,  that  nothing  can  be  more.  You  may 
as  well  think  of  making  a  composition  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, fire  and  water,  of  the  most  inconsistent  things ;  as  to 
bring  fl^  and  spint  together  into  the  composition  ot  this 
kingdom. 


SERMON  IV.* 

Thb  troth  we  have  m  hand  is  this  ;~That  there  is  a 
work  to  be  done  upon  all  who  partake  m  the  kin^om  of 
Qod,  by  which  they  are  to  be  bom  spirit  of  roint.— We 
have  spoken  of  this  doctrinally  at  large ;— the  cte  of  it  is 
no^7  belbre  us.  And  that  which  I  have  first  to  take  notice 
oi;  as  a  reflection  which  cannot  but  be  of  very  great  and 
common  use,  is,  that  since  this  is  so  plain  and  evident  a 
truth,  it  is  exceeding  strange  that  it  should  not  more  com- 
monly and  visibly  obtain  in  the  belief  of  those  who  profess 
themselves  Christians.  So  important  a  truth  believed, 
could  not  but  infer  that  that  belief  would  be  visible  in  the 
pjraustice ;  and  so  evident  a  truth,  one  would  think,  men 
sliould  not  stiek  to  believe.  Wlierefore  there  are  these 
rv70  heads,  I  think  might  be  worth  our  while  to  discourse 
to  yon:^.  To  let  you  see  that  it  is  but  too  visible  this 
trutli  is  not  believed  by  the  generality  of  professed  Chris- 
tiaxas. — ^  To  ^ow  the  unreasonableness  of  men's  disbeliei 
in  reference  thereunto. 

1.  I  am  to  show  that  this  truth  is  not  believed  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  those  who  call  themselves  Christians.  And  that 
I  may  speak  more  clearly  and  distinctly,  it  will  be  requisite 
1 .  To  tell  vou  what  I  mean  by  their  not  believing  this 
trotb ;  and  then— 8.  Show  you  that  meak  do  not  believe  it. 
Ist,  What  is  intended  by  this  cha^e  upon  the  generality 
oT  persons  professina  Christianity  1  H<6re  it  will  be  ne- 
ee^sary  to  say  sometning  to  you,'-^conceming  Ifae  object, 
€yr  trtrn,  which  is  not  believed ;  and—- S.  Something  con- 
b  wn,  at  Ondwatei^  Hd. 


ceming  the  nature  of  that  belief  which,  we  complain,  is 
wanting  in  reference  thereunto.  Concerning  the  object, 
it  is  requisite  you  understand  that  we  mean  this  truth  taken 
entirely,  and  so  as  to  comprehend  togethef  the  severftl 
things  which  are  contained  in  it.  As  for  instance, — 1. 
That  there  is  a  change  necessary  to  be  wrought  .in  the 
spirits  of  men— -3.  That  this  change  must  be  so  great  and 
entire  upon  their  roirits  as  to  amount  to  another  biith,  or 
being  bom  of  the  Spirit— 3.  That  God  hath  such  a  work 
and  design  in  hand,  as  the  constitution  of  a  new  kin^onn 
of  obedient  and  happy  subieets ;  such  as  shall  willmgly 
obev,  and  gladly  and  joyfully  partake  and  communicate 
witn  him  in  theglory  ana  bleffienness  of  this  kingdom,  and 
—4.  That  there  is  no  other  way  of  entrance  into  this 
kingdom  but  by  being  so  bom  and  connaturalized  thereto. 
All  these  things  are  evidently  contained  in  this  doctrine. 
Now  it  is  constantly  acknowledged,  when  you  put  some 
one  or  other  of  these  things  single  to  a  person,  who,  it  mav 
be,  hath  never  yet  admitted  a  serious  thougnt  of  it;  it  is 
likely  he  will  say,  "  Yes,  this  is  trae."  But  it  doth  mani- 
festly appear,  that  he  hath  never  digested  the  avstem  and 
frame  or  sucn  truths,  as  they  lie  together,  and  ao  amount 
to  this  sum.  And  mdeed  that  is  one  great  fault  in  ^t 
common  faith  of  persons  professing  Christianity,  that  it  is 
a  partial  faitk ;  they  believe  this  and  that  particular  trath, 
they'll  tell  you,  taken  asunder  from  the  rest :  but  consider 
such  and  such  troths  as  they  are  a  part  in  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Christian  troths;  and  so  it  is  most  apparent,  that 
th^  are  not  received  and  taken  in.    And. 

i^  Suppose  any  have  never  so  distinct  thoughts  and  ap- 
prehensions of  toe  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  those  in  particu- 
lar which  this  truth  sums  up ;  yet  tne  faith  of  most  who 
profess  the  Christian  name,  it  is  plain,  ia  quite  another 
thing,  in  the  nature  of  it,  than  what  really  and  truly  we 
ought  to  reckon,,  the  belief  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  I  do 
not  intend,  when  I  say  these  things  are  not  believed,  that 
men  professing  Christianity  are  arrived  to  an  explicit 
disbelief,  or  that  they  reckon  themselves  unbelievers,  or  ' 
profess  infidelity  in  this  matter ;  or  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  real  assent  unto  such  troths  as  this.  But  there 
ia  not  that  assent  which,  according  to  the  strictness  of  the 
Scripture  notion,  we  ought  to  put  the  name  of  belief  upon ; 
that  is,  they  don't  take  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  great 
God,  as  a  thing  revealed  froin  heaven  to  them,  that  it  is 
necessary  they  undergo  such  a  transforming  change  in 
their  own  spirits,  in  order  to  their  having  place  in  this 
kingdom ;  tnis  is  not  received  on  the  authority  of  God, 
and  so  as  accordingly  to  influence  their  hearts  and  prac- 
tice. Which  if  it  dotti  not  do,  it  doth  nothing :  and  which 
if  it  be  not  apt  to  do,  it  is  not  that  faith  which  tne  Scripture 
intends. 

This  then  is  that  which  we  are  to  make  out,  from  seve- 
ral considerations.    As, 

I.  That  the  Scripture  doth  commonly  attribute,  or  gives 
intimation  by  which  we  are  taught  to  attribute  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  the  Gospel  doctrine,  to  men's  disbelief  of  it,  or  their 
not  believing.  As  that  passage  of  the  apostle,  wherein  he 
quotes  the  pr^het  Isaiah,  Rom.  x.  16.  They  have  not  all 
obeyed  the  Goepel,  for  Esaias  saith,  Who  hath  believed 
our  report  1  They  have  not  all  obeyed ;  and  why  1  Be- 
cause Isaiah  saith,  they  haye  not  believed.  The  things 
which  the  Gospel  requires  as  matter  of  duty,  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  it,  would  be  compovted  with,  and  obeyed,  if  the 
trath  of  th&A  were  believed.  Th^  are  not  believed :  and 
how  is  that  demonstrated  1  Why  they  are  not  elieyed.  So 
we  are  told  of  the  scofiers  who  woula  be  in  the  last  days ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  da^  in  which  we  live,  more 
scoffed  at  than  the  Spirit,  and  this  work  of  the  Spirit  upon 
the  souls  of  men;  wno  would  walk  after  their  own  lusts, 
saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  1  3  Pet.  iii.  4. 
Because  they  don't  believe  the  great  things  contained  in 
the  Goml,  therefore  they  scoff;  and  therefore  they  indulge 
themselves  in  all  ungodliness.  We  are  told,  that  the  Gos- 
pel is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  U>  every  one  who 
believes,  Rom.  i.  16.  Which  plainly  intimates,  that  it 
signifies  nothing  with  them  who  oelievc  not  With  them 
who  believe  it  is  a  mighty  powerful  thing ;  but  with  them 
who  believe  it  not,  it  effects  nothing;  there  'tis  weak  and 
impotoit    So  again  we  are  told  by  the  apostle,  I  Thess. 
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Bom.  If, 


ii.  13.  that  these  ThesBal<Mii&Ds,  when  he  first  came  aiaoog 
them,  received  the  word,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  bat  as 
the  word  of  God,  which  worketh  effectually  in  them  who 
believe.  It  hath  a  most  effectual  work^  where  it  is  believed ; 
and  wheresoever  therefore  it  is  inefiectua),  and  there  are 
no  suitable  impressions  to  be  found  upon  men's  spirits, 
there  it  is  manifest  it  is  not  believed.  And  3  Thess.  ii.  IS. 
We  are  bound  to  give  thanks  to  God  always  for  you,  bre- 
thren ;  for  God  hath  chosen  you  to  salvation  through  sane- 
tification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.  Which 
plainly  implies,  that  the  truth  wherever  it  is  believed,  is 
accompanied  with  the  sanctifying  impressions  and  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit;  and  it  can't  tie  imderstood  to  be  be- 
lieved where  it  is  not  so.    And, 

3.  Consider  fuitber,  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  is 
such,  end  so  nearly  and  directly  concerns,  and  tends  to  in- 

'  flaence  the  practice,  that  it  is  not  possible  it  can  be  truly 
believed,  if  it  is  not  believed  practically.  We  are  to  con- 
sider a  vast  difference  between  such  kind  of  assents,  which 
are  conversant  about  truths,  all  the  design  whereof  is  com- 
passed and  attained,  as  soon  as  we  have  spoken  them;  and 
those  which  have  a  further  design ;  that  is,  to  guide  and 
frovem  a  man's  practice,  this  way  or  that  Sure  it  is  a  far 
other  kind  of  assent  that  I  am  to  give^  for  example,  to  this 
truth ;  that  such  a  thing  is  poison,  -and  would  destroy  my 
life  I  such  a  thin^  is  useful  for  food,  and  would  preserve 
my  life ;  than  if  t  give  to  this,  that  the  sun  is  so  many  hun- 
dred times  bigger  than  the  earth.  The  reason  is,  that  that 
doth  no  way  concern  my  practice,  and  'tis  no  matter  how 
superficial  an  assent  I  give  it :  but  the  other  are  things  which 
concern  my  practice,  and  if  I  do  not  believe  them  suitably, 
and  with  a  practical  belief,  I  might  as  soon  eat  the  poison 
as  the  food.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  oi  these 
things,  that  they  should  be  or  can  be  believed  truly,  if  they 
are  not  believed  practically ;  and  so  as  to  influence  the 
heart,  and  direct  tne  course;  so  far  as  that  I  never  satisfy 
myself  with  knowing,  that  men  are  to  be  bom  spirit  of 

*  spirit,  but  drive  at  this,  to  be  myself  so  bom.  Otherwise 
it  is  the  most  manifest  thing  in  all  the  world,  that  I  tnm 
this  great  inwortant  truth,  which  most  nearly  concerns  me, 
to  a  thing  or  mere  impertinency  to  myself.    Again, 

3.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  man,  tho- 
roughly to  believe  a  thing  to  be  true,  and  yet  altogether  to 
be  unconcerned  about  it ;  supposing  the  thing  in  its  own 
nature  such  as  does  nearly  touch  some  grand  concernment 
one  way  or  other.  There  are  two  thinas  1  would  remark 
to  you  concerning  the  nature  of  man :  the  one  is,  that  it  is 
capable  of  having  some  prospect  of  what  is  fmure  ;  it  is 
not  confined  to  onljr  present  tnings,  as  it  is  with  the  brutal 
nature.  The  other  is,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  indiffer- 
ent nboMt  happiness  and  misery.  The  nature  of  man  is 
capable  of  havmg  a  prospect  of  futurity,  or  somewhat  be- 
yond the  present  time.  His  rational  nature  doth  in  this 
differ  from  a  brute  creature,  that  whereas  that  is  confined 
only  to  the  present,  and  can  have  no  prospect  of  what  is  fu- 
ture ;  men,  as  their  own  experience  may  tell  them,  have  a 
prospect  of  what  is  future,  and  may  befall  them  to-morrow, 
or  the  next  day,  or  what  may  be  a  year  heifte,  and  what 
they  are  then  to  do.  They  have  a  fivesight  of  what  may  be 
an  advantajge  or  disadvantage  to  them  in  future  time.  But 
then  it  is  incapable  of  being  indifferent  whether  things 
should  be  well  or  ill  with  them,  supposiuj?  they  do  indeed 
believe  what  they  have  some  prospect  of  Suppose  you 
hear  such  a  one  mtends  to  kill  jou  tn-morrow,  and  have 
your  blood ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  man  to 
be  so  far  unconcemed,  as  altogether  to  be  indifferent,  whe- 
ther his  life  be  destroyed  to-morrow  or  na  But  according 
as  he  believes  or  disbelieves  the  report,  so  he  will  be  con- 
cerned or  unconcerned  about  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent. Wherefore  it  must  necessarily  also  be,  that  according 
as  men  believe  or  disbelieve  what  hath  that  aspect  upon 
their  future  eternal  states,  either  that  upon  such  terms  tJiey 
shall  have  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  be  excluded 
and  shut  out  for  ever;  it  is  altogether  impossible,  if  men 
do  really  believe  what  is  said  to  them  conceminsr  these 
things,  that  they  should  be  so  indifiRsrent,  whether  they  be 
happy  or  miserable  throughout  a  vast  and  immense  eter- 
m^,  as  to  have  no  care  or  concern  about  the  matter.    I  add, 

4.  That  the  common  unooBcemedness  about  such  things, 
is  not  to  be  resolved  into  any  thing  else,  but  their  anfie- 


lie£  I  diall  here  more  distinctly  labour  to  erince  to  yoa 
these  two  things,^!.  That  men  are  very  gner&lly  qbcoi- 
cemed  about  those  things  which  this  truth  hnth  n]aim 
to;  their  spiritual  and  eternal  states,— 3.  That  tli^  iheir 
unconoemedness  is  otherwise  unaccountable. 

1.  That  they  are  unconcemed  is  too  apparent  from  sn- 
dry  considerations :  as, 

1.  That  they  are  so  little  inquisitive,  whether  the  pm 
transforming  change  hath  passed  upon  their  spirits,  jrn  or 
no.  I  understand  there  is  a  great  necessity  (nbeio^  bora 
spirit  of  spi  rit.  What  would  more  namrally  ensue,  if  tte 
were  believed,  than  to  say,  Am  I  so  bom  1  Or  what  is  jr 
to  be  so  bora  1  Do  I  find  anv  specimen  or  dncoreryof 
such  a  work  wrought  in  myself  1  While  there  are  sofev 
who  ever  give  th«nselves  the  trouble  of  such  inquiries, 
certainly  tnere  is  a  verv  great  unconeemedness  about  ik 
matter,  and  such  as  dotn  manifestly  bespeak  the  dislicikf 
that  there  is,  or  needs  to  be,  anv  such  th'uts.   And, 

3.  That  men  so  easily  take  the  matter  for  granted, lal 
are  so  easily  satisfied.  Certainly,  if  there  were  thai  dccfi 
concem  which  the  exigence  and  importance  of  the  natter 
requires,  men  would  not  be  very  easy  to  admit  of  saiisiu> 
tion  in  the  case,  and  soun  and  slightly  pass  it  orcr;  tod 
think  they  have  done  enough  when  they  have  asked  tie 
ouestion,  though  it  be  answered  they  can't  tell  bov.  If 
thev  have  thought  it  probable,  thethon^t  yet  would  aetii 
and  again  return  ;  But  am  I  sure  1  Is  this  to  be  hon 
spirit  of  spirit,  and  am  I  thus  boral  They  would  ofrer 
think  they  could  be  too  sure,  or  that  enough  could  be  dose 
to  make  the  matter  jrare. 

3.  That  it  is  a  thing  so  little  insisted  upon  in  prvrrr, 
among  persons  who  profess  the  Christian  name,  that  tki 
would  give  his  Spirit  for  this  purpose ;  at  least  that  tk 
hearts  of  people  so  little  go  out  in  any  such  petitioos  uA 
requests  to  God.  If  it  should  be  asked  them  who  tllov 
prayer  to  have  any  place  in  their  practice.  Which  waj  do 
your  hearts  work  most  in  prayer  f  If  they  were  to  gitf  n 
account  of  the  sense  of  their  hearts,  would  it  not  be  lb; 
"  Lord,  grant  me  what  appears  desirable  to  me  ia  tins 
world ;  that  I  may  have  my  carnal  desires  satisfied  totk 
M\  1"  But  who  insists  with  importunity  and  eanestoca 
upon  this  great  thing  t  **  Lord,  whatsoever  thou  enortf 
or  deniest,  grant  me  thy  Spirit :  let  me  be  miserable,  nd 
reduced  to  poverty  and.  beggary:  let  me  wander  up  ui 
down  in  the  want  of  all  things;  but  give  me  thj Sniii' 
Oh  I  what  loud  and  importunate  cries  would  there  be  kt 
the  Spirit,  if  this  doctnne  were  believed !  But  God  bit 
withhold  many  thin^  fh>m  men  much  more  to  ihdr  dis- 
pleasure and  dissatisfaction,  than  his  Spirit,  and  abotf 
which  they  would  much  more  sensibly  complain;  ute 
awfiy  their  estates  and  relations,  and  they  complaia  sm 
cry  for  them;  but  he  may  withdraw  or  withhold  his  Spirit, 
and  they  can  {[o  years  together,  and  never  complain  cf  feel 
themsehes  gneved  at  it.  The  very  execution  of  the  tkfetf- 
ening  does  not  make  them  uneasy :  "  My  Spirit  shaJl  la 
strive."  It  doth  not  strive  with  many  fhim  daj  to  dij, 
and  year  to  year ;  and  yet  it  doth  noi  make  then  coo- 

filain.  This  is  too  plain  an  argument,  that  it  isBrtl» 
ieved  that  there  is  a  necessity,  m  order  to  the  enteti^ 
into  God's  kingdom,  to  be  bom  of  the  Spirit 

4.  That  men  are  so  tittle  in  expectation,  and  ao  nff 
generally  in  a  waiting  posture,  for  the  Spirit  when  (ber 
hear  of  it  Hew  few  are  there  who  are  m  such  ezpectir 
tions,  day  by  day,  more  than  they  who  wait  for  the  Bon- 
ing !  Oh  I  when  shall  this  Spirit  come  1  When  shaD  tk 
hanpy  hour  be  of  its  sensible  appearance  in  my  dead  m 
forlom  soul  %  When  they  hear,  that  -Spirit  is  as  the  wind 
which  bloweth  where  it  listeth ;  how  few  are  ready  to  sf, 
Oh!  when  shall  I  find  its  breathings  opon  mel  Wba 
will  it  reach  me  1  When  shall  I  feel  some  of  its  poveriii 
influences  and  refreshing  aales  1 

6.  That  men  are  so  huie  afraid  of  resisting  the  Sfff^ 
and  of  givinr  it  ofience  and  provocatian ;  so  as  that  0^ 
should  penallT  retract  or  withhold  ft  Certainly  if  tte 
doctrine  were  oelieved,  men  would  be  in  a  verygraaidreii 
I  this  aceouat;  the^  would  tremble  to  think  of  the  po^ 
sibility  or  danger  of  giving  that  dislate  by  nagleets  m 
resistance  to  the  Spiiu  of  grace,  as  to  ma&e  it  retire,  >* 
knowing  whether  ever  it  would  return.    Again, 

6.  That  the  tbovghto  of  thia  eonottiiBieiit  doao  non 
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mi&gle  with  men's  affiiin,  in  ^Rhich  they  employ  them- 
seWes  here  under  the  son ;  and  not  more  check  their  too 
impetnoos  parsnit  a£  their  worldly  desiens,  which  their 
hearts  are  so  eyer  intent  upon.  If  this  doctrine  were  in- 
deed belieyed.  it  conld  not  surely  be,  hat  that  many  times 
in  the  midst  or  secular  business,  such  thoughts  would  come 
in;  But  am  I  yet  bom  of  the  Spirit  1  All  that  I  do  is  mere 
idle  trifling  impertinency  when  I  don't  yet  know,  whether 
I  am  so  much  as  aliye,  in  order  to  heaven  and  God's  king- 
dom, and  the  eternal  state  which  is  before  me.  How  sd- 
dom  throuf^hout  the  day  can  any  such  thoughts  be  crowded 
into  the  mmds  of  men !  Surely  it  would  be  a  ffreot  check 
to  the  heat  of  their  pursuits  after  the  thinss  of  the  world, 
if  such  thoughts  did  but  now  and  then  strike  in ;  and  they 
could  not  but  strike  in  often,  if  the  matter  were  indeed 
thoroughly  belieyed :  '*  I  must  be  so  bom  into  heayen,  or 
buried  in  all  the  darkness  and  misery  of  hell  for  eyer." 

7.  If  men  were  so  concerned  about  this  matter  as  the 
thorough  belief  of  it,  one  would  think,  should  infer;  such 
thoughts  must  needs  be  a  yery  great  allay  to  the  pleasure 
and  sweemess  of  their  sensual  enjoyments.  When  they 
are  relaxing  themselyes  to  pleasure,  and  allowing  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  excursions  into  this  or  that  kind  of 
sensual  delight :  certainly  they  could  not  so  Areely  enjoy 
the  creatures  themselyes,  if  it  were  considered;  '*  I  am 
yet  at  a  yery  great  uncertainty  whether  the  diyine  life 
hath  any  place  in  my  soul  or  no ;  whether  the  great  work 
of  the  new  creation  hath  any,  so  much  as  the  least,  begin- 
nings in  me  1"  Alas,  what  an  inftision  would  this  be  of 
gal]  and  wormwood,  of  bitterness  and  death,  into  whatso- 
eyer  sensual  delights,  which  would  utterly  spoil  the  sweet- 
ness of  them ;  if  it  were  belieyed  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  thus  bom ;  and  yet  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  are 
thus  bom  1 

And  pray  then^  what  can  we  resolye  this  unconceraed- 
ness  into,  which  is  the  other  thing  under  this  head ;  but 
their  disbelief  and  that  they  want  a  thorough  persuasion 
of  this  trath,  that  I  must  be  so  bora,  or  perish  1  For  think 
of  what  else  we  would  resolye  it  into.    Is  it  the  obscurity 
of  the  matter,  and  that  it  is  merely  an  unintelligible  thing  1 
But  why  is  this  unintelligible,  that  there  is  a  ^ork  neces- 
sary to  DC  wrought  upon  the  spirits  of  men  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  to  render  them  suitable  to  God,  ana  capable  of 
blessedness  in  him  1  Indeed  what  can  we  think  or  that  is 
plainer,  if  we  consider  the  common  state  of  men,  and  the 
present  temper  of  their  spirits  1  and  how  apparently  ne- 
cessary it  is,  that  their  spirits  must  be  of  another  temper, 
in  order  to  tbeir  beinr  happy ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  in  this  kind,  but  Vy  a  proportionable  cause ;  and 
that  sach  an  effect  doth  manifesiiy  challensre  to  be  wrought 
by  such  a  cause  1  .They  are  to  be  changed  by  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Gospel  from  glonr  unto  glory ;  where  the  pro- 
gressiye  work  is  spoken  of,  of  the  same  nature  and  kind 
with  that  whereof  we  are  speaking ;  eyen  as  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord.  3  Cor.  iii.  18.  That  as  does  not  signify  simi- 
litude but  iaentity :  the  work  must  be  such  as  may  plainly 
and  evidently  speak  its  own  author ;  or  so  as  that  it  may 
be  peremptorily  concluded, — this  is  a  work  so  yerjr  agree- 
able to  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  nothing  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  could  have  done  it.    Now  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 
-VTToaght  like  itself,  and  worthy  of  itself;  and  what  it,  and 
it  only,  could  do.    'Tis  trae  indeed  that  the  nature  of  the 
-work,  and  all  the  seyeral  parts  of  it,  and  the  way  of  work- 
ings, mnj  be  yery  much  unknown  thinss  to  persons  as  yet 
unexperienced.    But  that  there  is  such  a  work  necessary 
to  be  done,  by  which  the  spirits  of  men  are  to  be  change^ 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  Goa  only  can  do  it,  I  know  nothing 
can  be  pretended  more  intelligible  than  this ;  or  why,  at 
Iea.*it,  it  should  with  any  tolerable  or  colourable  pretence 
be  said  to  be  an  unintelligible  thing.    'Tis  not  because 
men  cannot  understand  this,  but  because  they  have  no 
mind  to  believe  it  and  admit  the  trath  about  it  into  their 
hearts,  that  they  are  so  little  willing  of    Or  is  it,  that  the 
thing  is  inconsiderable,  and  not  worthy  of  their  regard  1 
l^o  man  who  hath  not  abjured  his  understanding,  can  have 
the  face  to  say  so.    Wnat  can  concera  me  more,  than 
iwhether  I  have  a  station  in  God's  kingdom,  or  not  t  where 
the  state  is  such  as  includes  and  comprehends  the  whole  of 
that  felicily  and  blessedness,  which  an  intelligent  namre 
'  *  ffiwalml  Jul  ah,  1177,  rt  OortwiiMrt  HdL 
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is  capable  of,  and  beins  excluded  that  kingdom,  is  to  be  ex« 
eluded  blessedness,  and  left  a  miserable  creature  for  ever  1 
certainly  no  man  who  hath  not  abandoned  man,  and  put 
off  himself,  but  must  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  n-eatest 
concernment  to  him  of  all  others ;  and  that  therefore  he 
is  not  unmoved  and  unaffected,  with  this  matter,  because 
he  thinks  it  inconsiderable  and  not  worth  his  regard.  The 
business  therefore  still  returns  hither,  that  it  is  not  be- 
lieved :  men  will  not  believe  it,  and  thtfefore  they  are  not 
conceraed. 

Thus  far  you  see.  that  there  is  too  plain  evidence  thhl 
this  doctrine  is  not  believed.  The  next  thing  would  be  to 
show  the  unreasonableness  of  this  disbelief.  It  might  well 
astonish  our  hearts  to  think  what  there  is  of  malignity  and 
horror  in  this  belief  among  them  who  professedly  own, 
that  this  revelation  is  from  God ;  but  yet,  it  is  manifest, 
all  the  whilCj  that  they  do  not  believe  U:  or  that  ever  it 
should  enter  mto  the  heart  of  a  creature  capaJi>le  of  under- 
standing its  own  rise  and  original  from  the  ever  blessed 
God,  to  doubL  or  dispute,  or  deny  so  plain  and  manifest 
a  revelation  from  him  as  this.  The  case  arrives  to  this 
state,  and  we  cannot  give  it  a  more  favourable  one,  as  if 
such  a  person  should  say  to  the  great  God,  the  Lord  of 
heayen  and  earth,  ^  I  take  thee  to  have  spoken  by  thy  oiva 
Son,  such  and  such  words  to  men,  but  I  do  not  believe 
them."  This  it  plainly  comes  to.  He  bath  said,  that  men 
must  be  bora  again,  or  they  can  never  come  into  the  kino^ 
dom  of  God ;  and  if  such  persons  would  say,  what  is  m 
their  hearts,  they  must  say  too.  We  do  not  believe  it.  The 
matter  comes  to  a  direct  and  flat  contradiction,  a  praetica. 
one,  and  which  is  more  and  worse  than  a  verbal  one,  be- 
tween them  and  the  great  Lord  and  Founder  of  this  kmg- 
dom :  as  if  they  better  knew  the  mind  of  Qod  in  this  mat- 
ter, than  his  own  Son,  who  came  out  of  his  bosom ;  or 
better  understood,  who  were  to  be  of  God's  kingdom,  and 
who  not,  than  he  into  whose  hands  the  management  of  all 
the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  is  put.  Certainly  when  this 
matter  comes  to  be  discussed,  we  shall  find  it  impossible 
to  pitch  lipon  any  thing  in  our  own  thoughts  whioh  carriet 
more  of  monstrosity  ancl  horror  in  it,  than  the  disbeJi^ 
of  such  a  truth. 


SERMON  v.* 

Wb  have  insisted  upon  this  subject  doctrinally  at  large, 
and  made  some  entrance  upon  the  use.  That  which  we 
have,  in  the  first  place,  inferred,  is;  That  this  being  so 
evident  and  important  a  trath,  it  is  very  strange  it  should 
not  be  more  generally  believed  among  Christians,  than 
apparently  it  is.  We  nave  showed  that  generally  it  is  not 
beneved,  m  the  last  exercise ;  and  are  now  to  show. 

Secondly,  The  great  unreasonableness  and  perversity  of 
this  disbehef  in  reference  to  this  ^eat  important  trath. 
We  insist  the  longfer  and  more  distinctly  upon  this  use, 
because  it  is  the  use  which  our  Lord  himself  makes  of  his 
discourse,  upon  this  suMect,  as  you  may  see  in  the  11th 
and  23th  verses,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider 
and  open  afterwards.  The  great  unreasonableness  of  not 
believmg  this  trath  will  appear,  if  you  consider~l.  Hqw 
much  is  to  be  said  for  it— 3.  How  very  little  and  insigni- 
ficant any  thine  is,  which  can  be  said  against  it. 

1.  Consider  now  much  is  to  be  said  for  it,  and  hath  in 
part  been  said.  As  much  surely  as  any  considering  per- 
son would  think  necessary  to  recommend  a  thing  to  his 
belief  which  he  did  not  know  before.  I  would  appeal  to 
men,  what  would  they  expect  1  Or  what  condition  would 
they  require  any  such  thing  to  be  qualified  with,  which 
they  would  thine  to  be  a  competently  credible  otnect  of 
their  belief  1  What  would  they  say  is  necessary  1  What 
suppositions  would  they  make  1  If  you  had  a  voice  from 
heaven,  or  an  angtl  sent  to  you  on  purpose ;  or  if  Christ 
himself  should  appear  and  speak  these  words  to  you,  as 
he  did  to  Nicodemus;  then  you  wouJd  bdieve.  Even 
they  who  say  so  would  soon  find,  if  God  should  make  such 
trials  with  them,  it  would  be  to  as  little  purpoee,  aA  to 
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dothe  it  widi  the  evidence  wherewith  he  doth  recommend 
it.  For  yon  see,  though  our  Lord  himself  did  speak  these 
things  to  Nicodemus,  yet  he  hath  cause  to  complain  of 
infidelity  still.  But  what,  is  not  a  thing  sufficLentl)r  cre- 
dible without  such  a  recommendation  as  this  1  Or  is  it  not 
a  most  unreasonable  extravagance  to  say,  **  Except  our- 
selves, with  our  own  eyes,  see  signs  and  wonders,  we  will 
not  believe  V*  What,  have  you  a  vision  and  voice  tor  every 
thing  you  believe  which  you  don't  see  with  your  own 
eyes  1  Let  it  be  considered  what  we  have  to  assure  us  of 
tnis  great  truth. 

1.  We  have  the  plain  reasonableness  of  the  thine  itself: 
which  will  appear  oy  laying  together  these  several  consi- 
derations. 

1.  That  the  kingdom  of  God  imports  a  state  of  perfect 
felicity  in  the  highest  notion  of  that  kingdom ;  or  a  state 
of  preparation  thereto,  or  gradual  tendency  thitherward, 
in  the  first  or  lower  notion  of  it.  This  is  a  thing  plain  ana 
obvious  to  all  our  thoughts,  that  the  kingdom  or  God  im- 
ports a  stake  of  persons  either  perfectly  happy  already,  or 
else  tending  to  a  state  of  happmess. 

2.  Consider  that  such  who  are  no  way  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  kingdom,  are  not  happy  as  yet.  Look  upon 
any  man  in  his  natural  state,  and  any  one  will  soon  ac- 
knowledge. I  am  not  happy  as  yet.  I  appeal  to  your  own 
senses,  and  to  the  common  sense  of  men,  can  you  say, 
you  are  already  happy  1  What  I  do  you  know  no  wants  1 
no  desires  1  I  wish  it  were  better  with  me  than  it  is !  A 
plain  indication  to  every  man's  sense,  that  he  is  not  happy 
as  yet.    And. 

3.  That  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  this  world  to  make 
men  happy.  He  who  enjo^  never  so  much  of  it,,  it  is  not 
a  little  more  will  make  mm  happy ;  for  it  is  manifest  an 
additional  degree  of  a  good  of  tne  same  kind,  will  not  do 
it ;  it  must  be  a  good  of  another  kind.  They  who  have 
most  of  this  world,  have  they  ever  thought  themselves 
happy,  or  pronounced  so  concerning  their  present  state  1 
Anle  obitum  nemOf  Ac.  Pagan  light  hath  seen  so  much, 
that  in  this  life  no  one  can  be  happy ;  who  bave  known 
how  to  make  their  best  of  this  world,  as  well  as  any  of  us. 
Besides,  it  is  in  the  reason  of  the  thing  manifest,  that  no 
man  can  be  happy,  as  long  as  he  knows  himself  to  be 
mortal.  There  is  a  gloomy  thine  called  death  still  hang- 
ing over  my  head,  and  it  will  light  upon  me  one  time  or 
other.  Can  any  man  be  happy  as  long  as  the  case  is  so, 
and  while  he  hath  no  comfortable  expectation  of  any  thing 
better  hereafter  1  Men  are  a  little  pleased  sometimes, 
while  they  can  forget  dying.  But  what  is  all  tbat  happi- 
ness which  depends  only  upon  a  man's  forgetfulness;  that 
is,  which  is  capahle  or  being  undone  and  blasted  by  a 
thought  1  That  is  a  pitiful  happiness,  which  a  thought  can 
destioy  and  blow  away.  Such  only  is  that  happiness 
which  this  world  affi>rds,  and  which  can  grow  up  out  of 
this  earth.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  to  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  all  men, 
than  that  as  they  are  not  yet  happy,  so  they  cannot  be,  by 
any  thing  this  world  can  give  them. 

4.  That  they  cannot  be  happy  in  God  without  having 
their  spirits  changed,  and  made  suitable  to  him.  It  puts 
an  equal  impossibility  in  the  way  of  my  happiness,  whe- 
ther, either  my  spirit  be  suitable  to  such  or  such  a  thing, 
and  it  hath  not  enough  in  it  to  make  me  happy  *,  or  that 
such  another  thing  hath  enough  in  it  to  make  me  hap^y, 
but  my  spirit  is  not  suitable  to  it.  As  it  is  in  reference  tq 
the  matter  of  nourishment ;  neither  can  that  nourish  which 
doth  not  afbrd  fit  matter,  or  suitable  aliment,  to  a  man's 
body ;  nor  doth  that  which  is  never  so  suitable  nourish  if 
it  cannot  be  received,  or  there  is  an  aversion  and  dislike 
to  it.  A  stone  cannot  nourish,  because  'tis  not  fit  aliment ; 
and  the  best  food  cannot  nourish,  if  the  appetite  is  averse 
and  disaffected  to  it.  That  person  who  can  think  of  God 
with  no  pleasure,  takes  no  complacency  in  him ;  and  who 
bears  towards  him,  not  only  a  cold,  but  an  averse  and  dis- 
affected heart,  can  never  be  happy  in  God.  And  such  is 
every  one  who  is  as  yet  only  bom  flesh  of  flesh ;  for  the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  (3od,  and  they  wlio  are  after  the 
flesh,  do  savour  only  the  things  of  the  flesh. 

5.  That  men  cannot  change  their  own  hearts,  so  as  to 
attemper  them  to  God,  and  make  them  suitable  to  him, 
and  capable  of  his  converse,  and  of  being  blessed  in  him. 


This  must  also  be  evident  to  every  man's  ooDscicnce,  who 
doth  but  reflect  and  commune  a  little  with  himsell  If 
any  man  si^,  I  can  change  the  temper  of  my  own  soul-, 
'lis  true  it  doth  not  love  Gkxl,  and  take  a  present  felidtjr 
in  him,  but  I  can  alter  it  and  bring  it  to  that  pass:  aajone 
who  will  say  so,  must  be  the  most  self-condemned  creaive 
in  all  the  world.  Canst  thou  turn  and  change  thjown 
heart,  and  wilt  let  it  go  as  it  is.  averse  and  disaffected  to 
God,  one  moment  longer  1  If  they  can  work  that  chanse 
themselves,  they  are  utterly  inexcusable  that  theydoot 
do  it  out  of  hand.  But  if  they  cannot,  as  whosoever  will 
go  into  that  trial  will  soon  find ;  then  in  the 

6th  place,  God  must  do  it,  or  it  can  never  be  done;  ud 
this  is  that  begetting  .<^irit  of  spirit,  which  we  speak  oi; 
as  necessary  to  a  man's  coming  mto  the  kingdom  of  God, 
or  being  happy.  And  these  considerations  laid  together, 
make  it  apparently  reasonable  in  itself,  unto  an?  mm 
who  will  aUow  himself  to  consider,  that  such  a  work  most 
be  done,  in  order  to  such  an  end.  Now  how  perrenet 
thing  is  it  to  disbelieve  and  reject  so  plain  a  truth,  which 
will  not  admit  of  debate !  If  a  man  bring  the  matter  lo  i 
serious  scrutiny,  and  will  but  reasonably  consider  it,  he 
must  yield  thie  cause  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  think  of  it. 

3n<Uy,  Add  thereto  the  authority  of  the  Reveaier,  which 
ought  to  silence  our  spirits,  and  oring  them  to  a  compli- 
ance with  the  revelauon,  though  the  thing  were  not  en- 
dent,  and  we  had  much  to  say  against  it.  And  hen  ve 
have  a  twofold  revealer  to  consider,  and  speak  briefly  of; 
that  is— the  subordinate  and  secondary  revealer,  namely, 
the  evangelist— ^and  the  primary  and  first  Revealer,  ou 
Lord  Jesus  himself.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  case,  ii 
must  be  concerning  the  one  or  the  other  of  these ;  either 
that  this  holy  inspired  man  did  not  truly  report  to  v 
Christ's  words,  and  that  he  tells  us  Christ  said  what  he 
never  said ;  or  else  that  our  Lord  Jesus  himself  did  ux 
say  truly,  in  what  he  said.    As  to  the 

1.  Why  should  we  think  that  this  blessed  man  shooid 
write  down  such  words  as  these  in  his  Gospel  as  spokei 
by  Christ,  if  he  had  not  spoke  them  1    If  anv  man  w(nli 
think  this  matter  is  not  to  be  believed  upon  that  account; 
it  doth  manifestly  appear,  if  we  would  think  no  bettered 
him,  by  the  general  strain  and  tenor  of  his  writing,  thii 
he  writes  like  a  rational  man ;  and  then  supposinghimt 
rational  intelligent  man,  it  cannot  but  be  supposed,  that  he 
must  have  some  design  or  other,  in  whatsoever  he  did  ses 
down.    Now  what  can  any  man  think  his  design  sboold 
be,  to  say,  tbkt  our  Lord  said  such  words  as  these,  if  he 
did  not  say  them  1    You  would  easily  suppose  that  Johi 
being  by  nis  calling  and  office  a  disciple  and  apostle  ot 
Christ,  that  he  must  needs  think  himself,  upon  that  ac- 
count, ccmcemed  and  engaged  to  promote  that  interefi, 
which  he  had  now  espoused,  and  to  propagate  to  the  umA 
the  Christian  name  and  profession.    We  can't  in  reason 
but  suppose  him  to  be  very  intent  upon  this.    If  he  wen 
so,  ana  would  dissuise  and  palliate  things,  and  reDreseit 
them  otherwise  than  they  were  *,  surely  he  would  have 
misrepresented  them  to  tne  advantage  of  his  cause  with 
men,  and  not  to  the  disadvantage.  If  we  could  allow  our- 
selves to  suspect ;  as  we  who  are  Christians  cannot,  ihoofh 
it  is  possible  that  such  disallowed  thoughts  may  someiintf 
start  up  in  our  minds ;  that  he  would  disgniise  or  misre- 
present any  thing ;  we  must  suppose  that  lie  would  doit, 
so  as  to  make  the  profession  and  cause,  which  he  had  vi- 
dertaken,  look  more  plausibly^,  and  be  more  allurine  bm 
inviting,  and  fit  to  draw  mulutudes  to  embrace  the  CM- 
ian  profession  as  he  had  done.   But  would  any  man  who 
had  such  a  design  as  this,  if  he  would  misrepresent  thinc% 
offer  to  put  such  devised  thing  in  those  records  which  hr 
was  to  transmit  up.  and  down  the  world,  and  from  a^to 
affe,  as  he  could  not  but  know  would  be  universally  ^ 
relished ;  and  than  which  it  was  impossible  that  lay 
thing  could  be  more  imgrateftil  to  the  spirits  of  ineQ,o<r 
more  opposite  to  their  lusts  and  interests  1  What,  to  tel 
men  that  the^  must  undergo  a  new  birth,  and  mud  he 
bom  spirit  ofspirit,  be  refiqed  into  a  certain  sort  of  spirit- 
ual bemgs  by  the  work  of  God  upon  them ;  or  else  they 
can  never  come  into  the  kingdom  of  God  1  Certainly  if  ^ 
would  disffuise,  and  misrepresent,  he  would  not  have  dene 
U  on  that  hand ;  he  would  have  done  it  rather  on  the  other 
by  indulging  and  complying  with  the  prejudices  and  M 
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and  interests  of  men.  There  reBnains  not  therefore  any 
ooloor  for  an  imayinaHon,  that  he  should  tell  us,  our  LoM 
spake  such  words  as  these,  if  he  did  not.  And  there  can 
be  less  pretence,  in  the 

Snd  piace,  To  think  or  imagine,  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  did  speak  these  words,  but  that  he  misrepresented 
the  matter,  and  did  not  speak  the  thing  as  it  was.  For 
what  can  be  supposedl  that  he  did  not  know  his  own 
power,  or  that  he  did  not  know  his  own  mind  %  He  who 
IS  appointed  the  great  Lord  of  this  kingdom,  the  very 
Fomider  of  the  constimtion.  and  who  is  to  gather  and 
bring  in  all  to  it  whoever  snail  come  into  it,  did  he  not 
know  upon  what  terms  men  could  be  brought  into  the 
compass  of  Qod^n  kingdom  t  Or  was  it  to  be  supposed 
possible  that  any  should  intrude  and  maintain  their  mtrn- 
sion  into  this  kingdom,  against  him  and  the  supreme  power 
which  he  hath  in  if)  Briefly  consider,  either  he  must  be 
deceived  himself,  or  have  a  design  to  deceive  us.  Why, 
what  should  that  aim  atl  With  what  purpose  and  intent  1 
What  was  to  be  got  bv  it  1  What  end  could  be  served  1 
If  it  could  consist  witn  his  nature,  with  whom  guile  was 
never  found,  yet  certainly  it  never  could  with  his  design : 
we  cannot  suppose  any  by-design  he  should  aim  at ;  and 
with  his  great  and  main  design,  it  holds  no  agreement 
either  way.  But  with  what  horror  should  m^'s  infidelity 
be  thought  of,  when  it  doth,  even  in  the  very  substance  of 
the  thii^  cast  such  reproaches  as  these  upon  our  great 
Lord !  What  is  infidelity  in  reference  to  any  Qospel  truth, 
but  a  disassent  that  this  is  truel  and  so  it  is  saying,  that  it 
is  not  true,  when  he  saith,  it  is ;  and  opposing  our  sense  to 
hisplain  and  express  word. 

This  is  the  complaint  our  Lord  makes  in  this  case,  We 
testify  the  things  we  have  known.  As  if  he  shoiQd  say ; 
"  I  speak  iUK>n  knowledge,  I  understand  all  these  things 
very  well,  tney  all  lie  before  me  and  within  my  prosmfct. 
[  testify  what  I  see,  and  is  under  my  own  eye ;  and  ye 
will  not  receive  our  wimess.  If  I  speak  to  you  of  earthly 
Jhings,  and  you  will  not  believe,  (that  is,  in  respect  of  the 
nanner  of  their  presentation,  not  the  matter  represented. 
[t  was  not  the  matter  ultimately  represented,  but  mediately. 
Eie  speaks  with  reference  to  a  known  custom  among  the 
Tews  of  baptizing  their  proselytes :  the  proselytes  of  justice 
vere  constantly  admitted  by  baptism  among  them,  and 
hen  forsook  father  and  mother  and  all  their  former  natural 
elations,  and  came  into  new  relations  throughout.  Other 
isa^  belonging  to  the  Jewish  constitution,  are  called  in 
k;ripture  bv  the  suitable  names  of  worldly  and  carnal 
bings,  like  this  expression  here,  of  earthly  things.  I  speak 
9  you  of  what  these  earthly  things,  which  are  in  use  among 
ourselves,  do  si^ify;  and  yet  you  don't  believe  me, 
ou  will  not  take  m  what  I  say  when  I  go  so  familiarly  to 
rork  with  you,  only  to  show  you  the  meaning  of  your  own 
ractice  and  what  is  done  among  yourselves,)  how  shall 
oa  believe  when  I  come  to  tell  you  of  heavenly  things, 
^hich  have  no  dependance  upon  or  relation  to  such  usages 
mong  yourselves;  as  the  Son  of  man's  descent  from 
eaven,  and  ascent  into  it  ajgain ;  and  his  being  on  earth 
ad  in  heaven  ac  the  same  time ;  as  his  words  afterwards 
re.  What  do  you  make  of  this,  when  you  will  not  believe 
ie  opening  to  you  so  plain  and  obvious  a  rudiment  of  re- 
gion, that  men  must  undergo  a  change  in  the  temper  of 
leir  spirits,  signified  bv  the  practice,  which  is  common 
id  usual  among  yourselves,  of  baptizing  them;  as  if  they 
ere  bom  into  a  new  world,  who  came  to  be  proselytes  of 
>ar  relifl^ion  V*  It  is  therefore  upon  the  whole  matter  a 
ing  full  of  horror,  and  which  ought  to  make  our  hearts 
tremble,  to  think  that  such  infidelity  should  lurk  jn  the 
irits  of  men  who  call  themselves  Christians,  in  reference 
so  great  and  un<^uestionable  things  of  Christian itv,  and 
at  it  should  admit  of  any  debate.  Such  expostulations 
B  find  used  by  our  Lord  elsewhere;  "I  come  to  you," 
ith  he,  "  in  my  Father's  name,  and  you  will  not  believe 
e."  Monstrous  partiality  and  disafi*ection  of  men's 
tarts  to  divine  truths,  even  because  they  are  truth,  and 
icause  they  are  divine  I  So  our  Lord  expressly  speaks ; 
Bcause  I  tell  you  this  truth,  you  will  not  believe  me,  John 
U.  45.  As  ii  it  were  truth  as  truth  which  was  hated  bf 
en,  and  which  they  therefore  cannot  endure  because  it  is 
ae.  And  when  we  consider  too,  that  to  believe  a  divine 
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truth  with  a  divine  faith  is  a  great  piece  of  homage  which 
we  pay  to  the  great  and  glorious  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  first  and  eternal  truth,  into  whose  veracity  the  whole 
matter  is  resolved.  That  is,  the  thing  is  therefore  certain- 
ly true  and  credible,  and  to  be  believed  as  true,  because  it 
comes  from  the  first  and  eternal  truth,  andis  a  derivation 
or  beam  of  light  firom  that  original  light.  nCis  the  homage 
of  a  reasonable  creature  to  the  Author  of  his  beine,  to  have 
his  aoul  overwrought  and  swa};ed  by  the  authonty  of  his 
word;  because  he  hath  said  it,  I  yield  and  submit;  1 
dare  not  but  own  it  as  true,  and  believe  it  as  true.  And 
then  what  an  afifi'ont  must  it  be  on  the  other  hand,  to  the^ 
great  and  eternal  God,  when  such  truths  as  these  so  plainly 
proposed  to  us  in  his  word,  are  by  infideliiv  excluded  and 
shut  out  of  our  hearts.  The  authority  of  his  word  does 
not  prevail  to  weigh  and  sink  them  down  into  their  souls; 
but  tney  hover  on  the  surface,  and  we  entertain  them  with 
a  notional  opinion,  as  true ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  exclude 
them  out, of  our  hearts,  as  false.  For  there  it  is  that  infi- 
delity hath  its  seat,  as  faith  hath  its  seat  there ;  With  the 
heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  Rom.  x.  That 
assent  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  faith  which  doth  not  enter 
into,  and  possess,  and  command  a  man's  souL  Then  it  is 
indeed  that  a  truth  is  entertained  with  a  divine  faith,  when 
the  thing  revealed  is  received  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but 
as  the  word  of  God.  This  comes  from  the  eternal  God,  I 
take  it  upon  the  authority  of  his  word  ;  and  hence  it  comes 
to  be  urged  upon  a  man's  heart,  and  to  impress  its  own 
stamp  and  likeness  there.  This  is  the  belie  vmg  any  thing 
with  a  Divine  faith.  So  that  indeed  this  truth,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  man's  being  bom  spirit ;  that  is,  who  do  then 
come  to  be  bom  spirit  at  that  very  time ;  it  doih  in  this 
way  insinuate  and  get  into  them :  not  by  violence,  or  of- 
fenng  force  to  human  nature ;  we  are  to  imagine  no  such 
thing;  but  it  doth  by  a  plain  and  evident  discovery  of  the 
truth,  slide  into  it  and  through  it,  notwithstanding  all  the 
prejudices  which  obstruct  and  shut  up  the  heart  of  man ;' 
and  so  crepes  that  faith  by  which  men  believe  unto 
righteousness  and  blessedness.  And  therefOiC  it  is  plain- 
ly said,  They  who  are  of  God  do  hear  God's  words,  John 
viii.  47.  Their  hearing  doth  include  believing ;  Ye  there- 
fore hear  them  not  because  ye  are  not  of  God.  The  ex- 
pression there,  to  be  of  God.  is  only  a  short  elliotical  ex- 
nression  for  beinff  bora  or  negotten  of  him.  You  there- 
fore receive  not  his  words  because  you  are  not  bom  of 
Gk>d ;  therefore  his  word  doth  not  enter  in^o  you,  and  hath 
no  place  in  you.  And  certainly  it  ought  to  fill  our  souls 
witti<deep  resentments,  to  think  that  there  should  be  such 
an  obstmction  in  the  hearts  of  men  towards  God ;  that  a 
disco  ery  about  ^uch  an  important  matter,  coming  with  so 
much  evidence  from  him  and  upon  his  authority,  can't  be 
believed,  when  men  do  so  ordmarily  and  easily  believe 
one  another,  about  matters  wherein  they  take  themselves 
to  be  very  much  concerned. 

Thus  much  then  is  to  be  said  for  it;  as  to  the  little 
which  can  be  said  against  it,  see  the  close  of  the  foreffoinr 
discourse.  This  is  the  first  use  of  this  troth,  I  snooll 
proceed  to  the  rest,  &c. 
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Ws  have  at  large  opened  the  words,  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  use.  We  have  inferred  from  hence,  how 
strange  it  is  that  so  plain  and  important  a  doctrine  as  this 
cannot  obttdn  to  be  believed :  that  we  insisted  somewhat 
largely  upon.    We  proceed  to, 

S.  Inference,— That  it  is  evident  the  design  of  regeneration 
is  to  prepare  and  fit  men  to  be  of  Qod's  kingdom.— This 
is  that  which  he  hath  in  his  eve  and  aim,  when  he  begets 
souls  by  his  own  Spirit  in  a  lioly  spirituality,  suitable  to 
the  productive  cause.  It  is  very  becoming  a  reasonable 
creature,  when  he  observes  some  great  work  is  to  be  done, 
and  there  is  great  apparatus  for  the  doing  of  it,  to  mguire. 
What  doth  all  this  mean  1  What  is  all  this  for  1  W^4n 
plainly  told,  that  sack  a  work  as  this  is  to  be  done  upon 
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men,  as  begetting  them  anew;  we  see  great  preparations 
are  made  for  it ;  the  Gospel  sent  down  firom  heaven  on 
purpose ;  an  office  constituted  and  set  up  to  dispense  it ; 
dme  sanctified  and  made  sacred ;  solemn  ordinances  9.jh 
pointed;  a  fhime  of  worship  instituted.  It  would  certain- 
iy  be  great  inadvertency  not  to  consider  within  ourselves, 
What  is  all  this  fort  Why  all  this  is  for  regenerating 
men  first.  And  what  is  that  for  1  Why  to  bring  them  into 
God's  kingdom.  I  doubt  it  is  not  seriously  considered  as 
it  ought  to  be,  how  great  a  design  this  is,  and  how  intent 
the  blessed  God  appears  upon  it,  by  begetting  men  of  the 
Spirit  to  form  them  for  his  kingdom.  And  tVom  hence 
arise  several  subordinate  instructions.    As, 

1.  That  when  a  man  comes  to  be  regenerate,  he  is  bom 
to  great  thincfs.  If  God  hath  given  us  to  understand  so 
much  of  his  design,  that  it  is  6n  purpose  and  in  order  to 
the  instating  them  into  his  kingrdom,  that  he  hath  begotten 
them  spirit  of  spirit ;  certainly  it  is  a  very  great  and  glori- 
ous estate,  that  every  regenerate  person  is  bom  to.  We 
commonly  measure  our  judgments  concerning  the  fortunes 
of  this  or  that  person  by  his  birth.  We  say  concerning 
the  son  of  a  rich  or  ^reat  man,  of  a  nobleman  or  a  prince : 
that  he  is  bom  an  heir  to  great  and  ample  possessions,  ana 
will  certainly  be  a  possessor  of  them;  though  there  are 
many  thin^  intervening  which  may  cut  off  a  person  bom 
to  great  thmgs  A-om  ever  being  the  possessor  or  them.  But 
here  the  case  is  sure,  and  not  liable  to  contingencies,  which 
can  infer  frustration  and  disappointment.  It  is  very  un- 
reasonable all  this  while  that  we  so  little  consider  this, 
and  have  so  mean  low  thoughts  of  the  business  of  regene- 
ration, or  regenerate  persons ;  certainly  the^  ou^ht  to  ap- 
pear very  venerable  persons  in  our  eyes.  Here  is  one,  as 
It  is  meet  for  us  to  judge,  who  is  bom  of  God,  spirit  of 
spirit ;  a  refined  bemg  is  begotten  in  him,  which  entitles 
him  to  eternal  glory,  an  everlasting  kingdom.  Indeed  it 
is  not  stranse  that  such  persons  are  obscure  unto  the  most 
of  the  world.  The  world  is  said  not  to  know  Gkxl's  sons : 
"  What  manrer  of  love  is  this,  that  we  should  be  called 
the  sons  of  Gtod  V*  i.  e.  made  such ;  for  God's  calling  is 
making  them  what  he  calls  them.  He  calls  things  which 
are  not,  and  makes  them  existent  things.  It  is  subjoined, 
Therefore  the  world  knows  us  not,  Mcause  it  knew  not 
him,  1  John  iii.  1.  There  is  a  heavenly  progenv  among 
them,  whom  the  world  don't  know ;  but  thougn  the  world 
don't  know  God's  sons,  methinks,  they  should  know  one 
another,  and  not  think  so  meanly  of  one  another's  state 
and  condition  as  the  rest  of  the  world  think  of  them.  'Tis 
a  most  emphatical  scripture,  1  Pet.  i.  3,  4.  Being  begotten 
again  to  a  lively  hope — unto  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
undefiled.  and  which  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven 
for  us.  A  regenerate  person  is  no  mean  person,  if  you  con- 
sider his  great  parentai^e  and  high  extraction ;  or  the  in- 
heritance to  which  he  is  born,  and  the  high  and  glorious 
hopes  which  are  before  him. 

2,  This  instruction  also  proceeds  hence,  that  we  are  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  unbecoming  thing,  when  we  regret 
what  uod  further  doth,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design. 
He  having  begotten  persons  on  purpose  for  his  kingdom, 
and  to  partake  of  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  its  conscmi- 
mate  state,  doth  gradually,  as  he  hath  prepared  and  adapted 
them  for  it,  translate  and  take  up  into  that  kingdom,  such 
as  were  before  born  into  it,  and  begotten  to  it.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  regret  this,  whether  we  ourselves  are  the 
spectators  onl^,  or  whether  we  also  come  to  be  the  sub^ 
jects  of  this  dispensation. 

When  we  are  spectators  of  it  as  to  others,  and  see  him 
transuming  and  taking  up  some  out  of  this  lower  state  of 
his  kingdom,  into  the  more  glorious  state  of  it,  whom  he 
hath  begotten  thereto  before;  why  are  we  to  regret  this? 
What,  that  God  should  have  the  dispof^ing  of  his  own 
children,  whom  he  hath  begotten,  as  the  FaUier  of  spirits, 
spirit  of  spirit  1  Indeed  whatsoever  there  is  of  displeasure 
towards  us  m  such  dispensations,  ought  to  be  considered 
and  entertained  by  us,  with  a  due  sense  of  it ;  but  what 
there  is  of  divme  good  pleasure  expressed  in  it,  ought  also 
to  be  submitted  to  with  an  awful  and  complacential  sub^ 
jection.  How  unreasonable  a  thing  is  it,  that  we  should 
grudge  him  his  own  children  whom  he  hath  begoUen ! 
We  should  think  it  very  hard,  if  we  dispose  of  any  child 
of  OQTS  in  sickness  to  be  nursed  abroad,  and  we  can't 


have  it  home  without  a  quarrel  when  we  thmk  fit  to  htre 
it  home. 

And  how  imworthy  is  it  when  men  regret  to  be  the  sob- 
jects  of  this  dispensation  of  God,  and  can't  endnre  the 
thoughts  of  going  into  his  kingdom,  the  most  perfect  aad 
glorious  state  of  it,  imto  which  if  they  are  regenerate,  thej 
were  bom  1  What,  to  be  unwilling  to  go  to  oar  on 
Father,  and  have  our  spirits  retnm  to  him,  when  be  hith 
besotten  them  for  himself  1  How  vile  a  tbiog  is  this! 
What  terrene,  dunghill  hearts  are  ours,  which  so  cleave 
to  this  vile  earth  I  We  should  think  it  a  most  nnnatnrtl 
thing  in  a  son,  who  has  been  long  in  a  foreien  comiDy, 
especially  if  in  straits  and  wants  there ;  and  who  is  oot» 
as  to  spiritual  concernment^;  and  yet  should  regret  to  be 
called  home  by  his  father ;  for  that  would  carrj  this  sig- 
nification with  it,  that  he  counts  any  miseries  more  tolen- 
ble  than  his  father's  presence.  Certainly  it  most  needs 
speak  what  is  very  unlike  and  unworthy  of  a  chili  I 
Imow  not  what  we  can  have  to  say  for  ourselves,  that  there 
should  be  so  few  unfeigned  desires  after  our  Father^ 
house  and  our  own  home ;  and  when  we  say,  we  belosg 
to  his  family,  and  have  been  bom  into  it,  and  begottea  dl 
him ;  that  yet  we  never  care  to  come  there.  Still  a  little 
longer,  a  little  longer,  we  would  be  here  below,  ia  this 
mean  and  abject  state ;  as  though  we  were  contented  to 
endure  any  thing  of  misery,  and  calamitv,  and  tnnBcal, 
and  all  the  impurity  of  this  world,  rather  tnan  be  at  hoDe 
with  our  own  Father.  There  is  an  aptness  to  regret  God's 
known  purpose ;  we  struggle  and  shrink  at  the  thooghs 
of  dying ;  but  certainly  that  must  argue  a  very  great  dis- 
temper of  mind :  for  what,  would  we  not  have  the  end 
attamed  1  would  we  have  the  design  defeated  and  blasted 
for  which  we  were  bom  1  If  we  were  ever  bom  spirit  of 
spirit,  the  design  of  it  was  to  prepare  us  for  that  IdngdoD 
into  which  we  regret  to  go ;  we  were  bom  on  poiposc  for 
it,  and  yet  we  would  not  come  there. 

3.  We  further  learn  this  instraction  hence.  That 'tis  t 
most  hiehly  becoming  thin^  for  the  regenerate  veiy  mo^ 
to  mind  that  state  for  which  they  have  been  bon.  ^o 
one  is  wont  to  be  blamed  for  minding  things  no  highet 
than  what  he  was  born  to.  Many  times  we  reckon  ii  i 
piece  of  unwarrantable  and  unbecoming  arrogance  anxnr 
men,  when  they  aspire  to  things  beyond  their  sphere  lad 
compass,  and  aim  at  things  above  their  birth ;  but  a  Chris- 
ian  IS  not  to  be  blamed,  wnen  he  aspires  to  immoTtalin^iod 
etemal  glory,  and  all  the  felicity  and  blessedness  of  God's 
kingdom  aboVe;  for  it  is  thatne  is  bora  to.  It  isjostlr 
blamed  when  the  spirits  of  any  are  found  visibly  to  sink 
below  their  birth  and  state  to  which  they  were  bom,  and 
the  grandeur  of  their  families;  when  men  bora  of  noWe 
parentage,  who  have  that  which  they  call  generoos  blood 
ranning  in  their  veins,  do  mind  only  mean  things,  lod 
discover  themselves  to  be  of  abject  ungeneroos  ^iii&j 
this  is  reckoned  a  great  incongruity  among  men.  Aad 
certainly  there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  than  that  t 
Christian  should  mind  and  be  intent  upon  things  vhick 
are  of  a  mean  and  base  allay,  and  forget  the  kingdom  he 
was  bom  to.  We  mav  aspire  high ;  our  birth  and  state 
will  justify  us  in  it ;  lor  we  are  horn  of  God,  and  bon 
to  a  kingdom.  Why,  to  let  our  thonrhts  grovel,  and  oar 
affections  be  scattered  in  the  dust  of  tne  earth,  loembrwe 
dunghills ;  we  have  nothing  whereto  to  impute  it,  but  ii 
^  ign(H>le  and  mean  temper  of  spirit ;  which  certainly  vhei 
'  we  know,  and  can  reflect  upon,  it  should  be  far  from  ns& 
allow ;  and  wherein  we  find  ourselves  guilty,  we  shotud 
lay  oar  hands  upon  our  mouth,  for  it  is  uhaccouniabie,iiDd 
nothing  is  to  be  said.  See  how  the  persons  are  descnbed 
whom  God  sorts  out  and  distinguishes  IVom  the  rest  of  ne> 
for  etemal  blessedness,  Rom.  ii.  6.  It  is  said,  that  God 
will  judge  every  man  according  to  his  works.  God  is  ^^ 
presented  there  in  the  person  of  a  judge,  and  as  ondeiti- 
king  the  work  of  judgment  upon  all  this  world;  andjhe 
world  accordingly  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  the  jod^ 
ment  of  Qod  finds  them,  and  will  distingni^  them;  thi: 
is,  they  are  distinguished  by  their  final  states.  There  aie 
some  who  are  for  life,  as  that  which  by  the  determinatica 
of  the  judge  belongs  to  them ;  and  others  are  for  indi^ 
tion  and  wrath,  and  tribulation  and  aneuisb.  These  aie 
distinguished  by  their  spirits,  or  present  characters,  in  oidtf 
tothat  final  partition  of  them.    These  are  *<  sock  vbotif 
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patient  continiiance  in  ail  well  doing,  who  seek  honour  and 
glory  and  immortalitT."    This  is  the  character  of  their 
spints;  and  to  such  when  God  will  render  to  every  one 
according  to  his  works,  he  will  render  eternal  life.    The 
other  sort  are  described  by  their  character  in  reference  to 
their  state :  that  is,  "  who  are  contentions  and  do  not  obey 
the  truth,  bat  obey  nnrighteonsness :  to  them  he  will  ren- 
der indignation  and  wrath,'*  &c.    To  them  who  are  con- 
tentioos :  it  is  plain  enoujB^h,  if  we  consider  the  scope  and 
cnrrent  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  what  he  means  by  being 
coateiitioiis  here.    If  yon  consider  it  in  opposition  to  what 
is  subjoined,  "  who  do  not  obey  the  trutn  f*  or  b^  wa}[  of 
collation  with  what  he  had  been  saying  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  **  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven, 
anunst  all  nneodliness  and  nnrighteonsness  of  men ;"  'tis 
plain  the  tmtn  which  he  speaks  of  all  along  in  that  dis- 
course is  practical  truth,  or  the  truth  by  which  the^  should 
be  governed  in  their  practice,  and  according  to  which  they 
ougnt  to  square  and  conduct  their  course.    It  is  very  plain 
the  contention  he  means,  is  a  contention  against  such  truth : 
when  men's  spirits  resist  and  withstand  tne  tendeney  and 
design  and  dictates  of  it,  the  practical  and  governing  die* 
tates  which  do  more  or  less  obtain  in  all ;  some  even  in 
the  pagan  world,  and  those  which  are  more  clear  in  the 
Goroel;  but  somewhat  or  other  of  practical  truth  there  in 
in  aJL    And  this  is  that  which  is  the  conunon  character  of 
those  who  shall  finally  perish ;  who  are  contentious  asainst 
that  truth  which  shoula  have  governed  them ;  and  wnen  it 
should  have  been  as  on  a  throne  in  their  souls,  it  is  shut  up 
as  in  apnson.  They  held  it  in  unrighteousness,  and  fettered 
it  in  chains,  and  pent  it  up,  and  confined  it  only  to  the 
notion  of  the  mind*,  let  it  nover  only  in  dark  ineffectual 
notions,  and  never  admitted  it  to  walk  forth  into  their 
lives  and  practices,  and  have  that  inspection  and  power 
there  which  it  ought  to  have  had.    And  that  practical 
truth  is  resisted  in  nothing  more  than  in  this,  wnen  men 
addict  themselves,  in  defisunce  of  it,  to  things  which  their 
own  reason  and  experience  tell  them  are  not  proportionable 
to  them;  to  earthly,  terrene  thin^,  which  they  cannot  but 
know  are  not  conunensurate  to  intelligent  and  immortal 
spirits. 

They  who  are  of  such  abject,  mean  spirits,  the  Lord  will 
be  ashamed  at  last  to  be  called  their  Goa,  Heb.  li.  16. 
But  now  th^  seek  a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly ; 
wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  Qod. 
These  are  a  sort  of  persons  who  approve  themselves  his 
children,  and  evidence  of  whom  their  are  bom ;  the  tem- 
per of  their  minds,  and  the  course  and  drift  of  their  de- 
signs, show  of  what  Father  they  are  descended.  They  mind 
and  seek  a  better  coimtrv,  wherefore  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
be  called  their  God:  "  These  are  my  own  race ;  they  are 
sniiable  to  me."  But  it  is  a  very  sad  and  dreadful  inti- 
mation to  those  who  are  of  mean,  oase,  and  earthlv  spirits: 
He  will  be  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God:  "  These  are 
no  children  of  mine ;  they  were  never  bom  of  my  Spirit : 
I  never  had  any  such  children." 

4.  We  further  learn,  that  we  are  to  consider  them  as 
most  miserable  creatures,  who  are  not  regenerate.  Who- 
soever are  for  God's  kingdom  are  regenerated  on  purpose 
to  prepare  them  for  it  They  therefore  who  are  not  rege- 
nerate, want  the  radical,  fundamental  preparation;  the 
primordiayOT  first  principles  by  which  they  are  to  be  adopt- 
ed to  that  kingdom :  and  have,  in  the  very  temper  and 
fra^nie  of  their  spirits,  their  doom  ;  there  is  this  to  oe  read 
concerning  their  states,  that  they  are  not  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Men  are  entered  into  this  kingdom  here  by  re- 
generation, or  being  bom  into  it ;  and  so  growing  up  here, 
are  transplanted  into  the  etemal,  glorious  kingdom.  Now 
it  is  a  most  miserable  case  that  there  is  but  one  inlet  or 
-way  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  men  should  not  be  in 
that  ^way,  or  so  much  as  about  it,  or  apprehend  they  have 
any  concern  to  be  so;  as  the  case  is  with  too  many,  even 
the  generality  of  those  who  are  unregenerate.  But  then 
xvhat  is  their  hope,  or  what  can  it  be  1  Do  they  think  to 
leap  over  this  initial  state  of  God's  kingdom,  and  get  into 
the  kingdom  of  glory  without  ever  coming  into  the  king- 
dom of  grace  1  How  stranee  a  disappointment  must  they 
needs  find  at  last !  For  toey  are  to  consider  that  this 
country  is  the  only  prolific  country ;  they  are  now  new 
horn  in  heaven ;  there  they  are  perfected,  not  begotten.  As 


there  are  none  who  become  first  wicked  in  hell ;  they  ar« 
there  moat  wicked,  or  wicked  to  the  utmost ;  but  they 
were  first  wicked  here  on  earth :  why,  so  'lis  in  reference 
to  heaven  too:  here  men  must  first  be  spiritual  and  holy, 
and  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  and  become  most  spiritual  and 
holy,  when  they  are  most  blessed  above.  And  therefore 
they  are  certainly  in  a  most  miserable  case,  who  since  re- 
generation is  designed  as  the  preparation  finally  and  ulti- 
mately for  heaven,  and  for  this  eternal,  glorious  kingdom; 
are  neither  regenerate,  nor  apprehensive  of  any  concern 
they  have  to  be  so. 

5.  We  learo,  that  as  the  misery  of  the  unregenerate  is 
justly  said  to  be  great,  so  their  folly  may  be  concluded  to 
be  no  way  inferior  to  their  misery.  They«re  as  foolish  as 
they  are  miserable,  that  is,  they  speak,  and  think,  and 
reckon  upon  it,  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  hereafter, 
though  they  are  never  regenerate;  they  fortify  their  own 
hearts  into  a  confidence,  that  they  snail  attain  things 
which  they  were  never  bom  to,  ana  have  no  other  reason 
to  expect.  You  would  think  it  a  great  piece  of  madness, 
for  a  man  to  go  about  and  say,  that  he  expects  a  kingdom, 
and  doubts  not  but  he  shall  be  a  great  pnnce ;  though  he 
walks  up  and  down  in  rags,  and  is  only  the  son  of  a 
ploughman  or  some  mean  person:  he  would  be  thought 
fit  to  live  in  chains.  Why,  you  will  certainly  say,  the  ex- 
pectations of  all  unregenerate  persons,  to  be  hereafter 
happy  in  God's  kingdom,  do  not  carry  this  folly  in  it. 
Yea,  it  carries  in  it  much  greater  folly;  for  we  cannot  say 
it  is  impossible  that  a  person  of  a  very  mean  parentage 
should  come  to  greatness  in  this  world.  Histones  of  for- 
mer and  latter  times,  give  us  some  instances  of  this  kind ; 
but  you  would  think  him  a  madman  for  all  that,  who  should 
say  so.  As  certainly  he  would  be  truly  counted  so,  who 
should  hope  for  every  thing  which  is  possible,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  possible ;  as  he  would  be  who  feared  every  thins 
which  is  merely  possible  to  come  to  pass  that  is  hurtful 
and  evil  to  him :  as  if  a  man  should  fear  that  every  bit  of 
meat  he  eats  should  choke  him,  or  that  in  his  ordinary 
walks  in  the  streets,  a  tile  should  fall  and  beat  out  his 
brains.  Thousands  of  such  accidents  are  not  impossible ; 
but  if  a  man  should  fear  them  continually,  it  were  certainly 
a  great  folly,  and  would  put  a  great  deal  of  misery  into  his 
life.  It  would  be  equally  an  absurd  thing,  to  hope  every 
thing  which  is  possible,  only  because  it  is  possible,  and  no 
more ;  but  then  to  hope  for  that  which  is  simply  and  ab- 
solutely impossible,  and  which  the  shortest  and  quickest 
turn  of  thought  would  convince  a  man  is  so,  is  a  madness 
beyond  all  imagination.  If  you  hear  a  man  walking  in 
the  streets  in  rags,  and  saying,  *'  I  hope  at  some  time  to 
be  a  prince  or  great  monarch  before  I  die;"  you  can't 
say,  he  hopes  for  an  impossible  thine :  but  if  you  hear  an 
unreeenerate  man  say,  "  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  etemal 
kingdom,  though  I  continue  unregenerate,  and  die  just  as 
I  am ;"  his  hope  is  simply  impossible ;  for  there  is  an  in- 
consistency even  in  the  temper  of  his  ^irit  with  the  purity 
and  felicity  of  that  kingdom ;  besides  the  irreversible  de« 
termination  of  the  righteous  and  supreme  Lord  of  it,  and 
the  disposer  of  all  the  concems  of  it.  This  is  therefore  the 
strongest  piece  of  folly  which  ever  had  place  in  any  human 
breast,  that  a  man  should  be  yet  unborn  of  God,  and  never 
reckon  upon  being  other  than  he  is,  and  yet  expect  a  place 
in  God's  inngdom. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  3d  inference,~That  it  is  a  most 
wonderful  mercy,  that  any  such  work  as  this  should  be 
done  among  the  children  of  men,  as  begetting  them  spirit 
of  spirit,  in  order  to  their  coming  into  his  kingdom. — This 
is  a  mercy  for  ever  to  be  had  in  admiration,  and  which 
we  can  never  enough  adore,  if  we  allow  our  thoughts  to 
work  a  little  upon  the  following  considerations. 

1.  The  subject  of  it,  or  who  (hey  are  who  are  thus  bom. 
Why,  the  ^ost  undeserving  creatures ;  for,  alas !  what  can 
they  pretend  to  deserve  who  are  by  nature  children  of 
wrath,  and  exposed  from  their  birth  to  his  displeasure  1 
and  altogether  uninclined  either  to  desire  or  comply  with 
that  by  which  such  a  work  as  this  was  to  be  wrought  upon 
them  7  who  were  uninclined  so  much  as  to  desire,  "  Oh 
that  the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  might  come 
upon  me  1"  or  disposed  to  M\  in  with  the  motions  of  the 
Spirit  in  order  to  it  1  And  besides,  what  a  wonderful  mer<nr 
was  it  that  ever  such  impure  creatures  should  be  dtalt 
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withal,  in  such  a  way  f  How  would  any  of  as  like  to 
have  tnat  for  oar  employment,  to  touch  the  ulcerous  sores 
of  some  poor  wretch  nring  in  rags  upon  a  dunghill,  in  order 
to  the  cure  of  them  f  Yea,  ana  most  disaffected  and  op- 
posite to  the  work,  and  the  worker  of  it,  full  of  enmity, 
and  apt  to  strire,  and  contend,  and  rebel  against  the  bless- 
ed Spirit  of  Qody  whenever  he  comes  to  touch  upon  their 
hearts,  in  order  to  such  a  work  as  this. 

3.  The  Author  of  the  work,  the  blessed  Spirit.  What  a 
wonderful  mercy  is  it  that  the  Spirit  should  ever  come 
down  amongst  men,  upon  such  a  design :  and  become  in> 
clined  and  enga^d  to  diffuse  its  life  ana  vital  influence, 
in  a  world  lost  m  camalitj  and  death !  This  appears  if 
you  consider  either  its  purity,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness should  come  witn  such  a  desi^  into  so  impure 
hearts ;  or  its  high  and  excellent  dignity.  If  such  a  work 
as  this  could,  have  been  done  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  it 
would  have  sufficed  to  have  sent  an  angel,  it  had  been  less 
wonderful ;  but  that  the  Spirit  should  come,  and  come  on 
purpose;  q.  d.  "I  myseli  will  immediately  attend  this 
affair,  it  shall  be  my  own  doing ;  no  other  hand  is  propor- 
tionable." How  highly  hath  he  merited  to  be  called  the 
Spirit  of  ^race !  When  the  malignity  of  men's  hearts 
against  it  is  intended  to  be  represented  and  aggravated,  it 
is  said,  they  have  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  (Heb. 
z.  S9.)  the  Spirit  of  all  love,  and  goodness,  and  beni^ity, 
and  sweetness.  Certainly  we  have  reason  to  call  it  the 
Sjsirit  of  grace,  and  to  account  and  reckon  it  so,  who  came 
among  men  upon  such  an  errand  as  this.    Or  again, 

3.  The  nature  of  this  work.  Why,  it  is  begetting  men : 
and  what  does  that  import  1  It  imports  directly  a  total 
change,  or  a  chan^  throughout ;  and  it  imports  by  con- 
sequence a  resulting  relation.  They  who  are  begotten, 
become  children  to  him  who  begets.  What  a  mercy  was 
this  that  such  a  thing  should  oe  undertaken,  as  a  total 
change,  and  that  every  part  should  be  made  new !  If  some 
little  alteration  would  have  served  the  turn,  the  Spirit  of 
God  might  easily  be  supposed  to  be  contented  to  do  it ; 
but  to  make  them  new  throughout,  and  in  every  part, 
which  begetting  signifies ;  why  the  greatness  of  the  under- 
taking speaks  the  mercifulness  of  tne  undertaker.  And 
besides,  there  is  the  relation  which  results  and  is  conse- 
quentially imported  in  it.  The  blessed  God  might  thus 
have  reasoned  off  the  design ;  **  What,  shall  I  beget  them  1 
then  must  I  be  their  Father:  and  what,  to  have  such  mis- 
creants as  they  my  children  1  Why  should  I  beget  them 
br  mv  Spirit,  and  become  a  Fatner  to  them  who  are 
already  or  their  father  the  devil  1  shall  I  go  to  make  the 
devil's  children  mine  V* 

4.  The  end,  which  is  to  bring  them  at  last  into  his  own 
kingdom.  It  is  a  wonderful  mercy,  that  they  who  are  alto- 
gether bom  in  sin,  and  bom  under  wrath  and  rain,  should 
have  such  thoughts  taken  \ip  about  them;  and  the  holy 
and  etemal  Spirit  employea  on  purpose  to  beget  them 
anew,  and  form  them  tnroughout,  and  bring. them  into  the 
presence  of  his  glory,  to  dwell  with  him  and  reign  with 
nim  for  ever.  They  so  partake  in  this  kingdom,  as  to  be 
kings  in  it :  "  He  washed  us  from  our  sins  In  his  blood, 
and  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father." 
What  a  wonderful  mercy  to  enga^  the  blessed  Spirit  to 
this  employment  about  the  spirits  of  men,  upon  so 
important  an  account,  and  in  order  to  so  high  and  great 
a  glory! 


SERMON  TIL 

It  is  the  use  we  have  in  hand ;  for  which  purpose  some 
practical  inferences  have  been  recommended  to  you ;  and 
others  do  yet  remain.    That  which  is  the 

4.  Inference  vou  may  take  thus ;— That  they  cannot  but 
be  very  cross  nsrpocrites  who  carry  that  semblance  and 
show  with  them,  of  having  a  standing  in  this  kingdom  of 
God ;  but  were  never  thus  bora  into  it.— Here  we  have 
thaw  two  things  to  do :— I.  To  show  that  such  pretenders 
«  Piwcbed  JuonraM.  IflTT,  at  GoidwdDer's  Htfl. 


are  hypocrites  upon  this  account.— 9.  To  shov  the  absord- 
ity  ana  folly  of  that  hypocrisy. 

1.  That  there  is  manifest  hypocrisy  in  the  esse.  In 
order  to  the  evincing  this,  we  need  only  to  consider  witk 
ourselve.^,  that  such  persons  really  have  not  a  standing  in 
QoA*s  kingdom,  and  yet  that  they  would  be  taken  to  }xat 
Hypocrisy  is  when  persons  pretend  to  that  good  whidi 
thev  have  not.  It  is  not  any  kind  of  semblance  whicb 
will  put  a  glory  upon  us ;  but  the  simulation  of  some  good 
or  other ;  when  men  pretend  to  be  better,  or  that  their  state 
is  better,  than  indeed  it  is,  or  than  thev  are.  Nor  is  it 
necessaiy  to  a  man's  })eing  a  hjrpocrite  that  he  should  iu> 
derstand  himself  to  be  so;  but  only  that  he  carries  a  shov 
or  semblance,  whether  he  deceives  others  by  it  only,  or 
himself  also,  of  that  good  which  he  hath  not.  And  that 
such  persons  are  not  of  God's  kingdom  we  hare  larsdj 
shown  already.  They  neither  are,  nor  is  it  possible  Uk^ 
should  be,  upon  other  terms  than  by  being  t>om  into  it. 
There  is  no  other  possible  way  to  come  into  this  Idngdoo, 
or  to  be  made  suitable  to  the  nature  and  end  of  this  cob- 
stitution,  but  by  being  new  bom  spirit  of  spirit  Aod 
therefore  that  good  which  such  persons  pretend  to,  tbey 
have  not,  who  ever  they  are  who  are  not  yet  new  bora. 
They  pretend  to  be  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  it  is  no  such  thing,  if  they  are  not  by  a  nev 
birth  made  so;  for  by  their  old  and  natural  birth,  and  is 
they  were  bora  flesh  of  the  flesh,  they  were  never  so.  And 
yet  it  is  very  apparent  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  an 
many  who  would  be  taken  to  be  of  that  kingdom,  thoo^ 
really  they  were  never  regenerate  or  bom  into  it.  And  m 
added  to  the  former,  evinces  the  matter  we  have  in  band; 
that  such  persons  are  egregious  hypocrites,  who  are  not  oc 
God's  kingdom,  and  yet  pretend  to  be  of  it  And  tint 
many  of  the  unregenerate  do  so,  we  have  such  evidoices 
of  it  as  these : 

1.  That  they  are  verv  loth  to  ^  under  the  cqntrtr^  re- 
pute. There  are  none  but  are  either  subjects  of  this  kitif- 
dom,  or  rebels  against  the  authority  and  laws  of  it  Tberf 
is  no  medium  between  rebellion  and  subjection ;  all  in 
either  subjects,  or  rebels.  Now  they  don't  profess  wW- 
lion,  and  think  it  inconvenient  to  go  under  the  name  of 
rebels,  or  avow  rebellion  against  the  Majesty  of  beaToi 
It  is  plain  they  would  be  thou|^ht  subjects,  and  are  loib  to 
wear  that  inscription  upon  their  foreheads :  Here  is  a  rebel 
against  heaven.  They  would  be  thought  to  be  what  ikf 
are  not. 

2.  They  conform  themselves  to  some  parts  of  the  hv 
of  this  kingdom ;  that  is,  in  such  respects  wherein  thor 
compliance  is  more  easy,  and  less  exi>ensive,and  wbeieii 
there  is  lexs  disinclination  of  heart  to  it  There  are  nwj 
very  easy  externals,  which  being  observed  and  coopW 
with,  a  reputation  maybe  gained,  without  anj  great  pains, 
or  inconvenience  and  loss,  or  without  imposmf  loo  mneb 
upon  themselves.  There  is  an  external  obedience  to  tbe 
letter  of  the  law,  in  some  of  the  less  principal  commands 
and  precepts  of  it :  for  if  we  compare  them,  we  mast  l^ 
knowledge  all  that  daty  which  immediately  terminates 
upon  God,  to  be  more  principal  than  that  which  imo^ 
diately  terminates  upon  men.  Possiblv  they  can  be  so 
content  to  pot  on  the  garb  of  just  and  charitable  persas: 
yea,  if  you  go  with  them  no  further  than  the  externals  oi 
religion,  they  can  be  content  to  come  to  the  public  assem- 
blies, and  to  sit  before  the  Lord  as  his  people  sit;  vi^ 
their  months,  ore  temu,  they  show  much  love,  (Ezek.  ixiiu- 
latter  end,)  t.  e.  they  are  very  devout  persons.  And  vbik 
they  do  all  this,  what  doth  it  signify,  out  that  they  ban  i 
ffreat  mind  to  be  taken  for  subjects,  and  some  of  Gods 
kingdom ;  and  think  it  possible  to  gain  a  repute  by  sock 
easy  means  as  these,  wnich  they  have  no  cause  at  ail  v 

3.  Thev  declare  against  the  more  open  rebeIliao$  o( 
others.  It  may  be  they  will  lifl  np  loud  outcries  agaia^ 
very  gross  wickedness  in  other  men,  and  condemn  tbes 
for  appearing  to  be  that  which  themselves  in  heart  rei&r 
are. 

4.  Ther  claim  the  privileges  of  the  snlnects  of  this  kinr 
dom.  Tney  will  have  their  children  to  be  enrolled,  era 
as  theirs  who  are  the  members  of  it,  and  it  may  be,  cone 
themselves  to  the  Lord's  tab.e     They  expect  the  proce^ 
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nd  Uessing  of  the  great  King  of  this  kingdom;  though 
possibly  they  may  not  have  mach  recoone  to  him  aboat 
the  concerns  of  their  souls ;  yet  they  believe  and  ho^,  he 
▼ill  succeed  them  in  their  amiirs,  and  prosper  them  m  the 
▼orld,  and  save  Uiem  at  last.  Why,  sB  these  things 
plainly  manifest,  that  they  have  a  great  mind  to  be  taken 
to  be  of  this  kingdom,  what  really  and  indeed  they  are 
not;  and  that  there  is  a  great  d^  of  hypocrisy  in  the 
case.    But, 

9iuUy,  We  are  to  show  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  that 
hjrpocrifty.  This  will  be  manifest  too,  if  you  consider 
these  two  things: — 1.  That  it  is  without  any  colourable 
pretence.— 3.  That  'tis  without  any  valuable  design.  If 
one  would  put  any  semblance  or  show  of  being  what  one 
is  not,  and  mana^  the  business  with  any  wisdom  or  cun- 
ning, there  must  oe  these  two  conjunct;  that  is,  the  dis- 
guise must  be  firamed  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  and  some 
considerable  advantage  must  be  got  by  it.  For  otherwise, 
to  make  such  a  show  to  no  purpose,  though  there  were 
never  so  great  ingenuity  showed  in  it,  is  but  to  play  the 
fool.  But  now  the  hypoeri^r  which  is  to  be  found  in  this 
case,  must  needs  be  absurd,  as  having  neither  colourable 
pretence,  nor  valuable  design. 

1.  It  hath  no  sufficiently  colourable  pretence.  Some 
pretence  there  must  be  \  otherwise  it  could  not  but  be  hy- 
pocrisy. But  there  wants  a  specious  and  plausible  pre- 
tence m  the  case ;  i.  e.  that  one  should  pretend  himself  to 
be  of  this  kingdom  of  God,  which  consists  all  of  select  per- 
sons; and  vet  he  never  hath  been  bom  into  such  a  state. 
To  pretena  to  be  in  a  state  into  which  there  was  no  imar 
ginableway  to  come,  and  with  the  supposed  denial,  which 
we  must  suppose  in  the  present  case,  of  the  onlv  way  by 
which  it  was  possible  one  could  come  into  such  a  state. 
'Tis  impossible  there  can  be  a  specious  pretence  for  this. 
But  to  be  a  little  more  particular :  It  is  plain, 

1.  That  men  do  in  this  case  pretend  to  be  that  which 
they  abhor.  They  pretend  at  present  to  be  o'f  the  initial 
kingdom,  or  the  kingdom  of  grace ;  that  is,  in  short,  they 
pretend  to  be  saints;  every  one  pretends  to  be  so,  who 
pretends  to  be  of  tms  kingdom,  for  it  is  a  kingdom,  of 
such :  but  being  as  ^et  unregenerale,  the^  abhor  to  be  so, 
and  dislike  the  punty  of  that  state  to  which  they  do  pre- 
tend.   This  is  very  gross  and  absurd.    And, 

8.  They  pretend  to  hope  for  what  they  don't  desire ;  and 
that  is  equally  absurd.  They  hope  they  sav  to  be  in  the 
consummate  and  glorious  kinfirdom  above ;  out  they  dont 
desire  to  be  there :  for  it  is  impossible  an  unregenerate, 
unholy  heart  can.  No  man  can  desire  that  which  is  un- 
suitable to  his  nature,  and  to  which  his  heart,  in  its  ha- 
bitual inclinations,  is  repugnant.  Every  one  who  hath  this 
hope  in  him,  purines  himself  even  as  he  is  pare,  1  John 
iii.  3.  Now  for  a  man  to  pretend  to  the  hope  or  that,  which 
in  his  own  heart  he  doth  not  desire ;  this  is  a  most  absurd 
pretence.  For  though  it  is  very  possible  to  desire  that 
which  a  man  doth  not  hope  for ;  there  are  many  such  irra- 
tional desires  of  things  which  appear  in  themselves  worth 
the  having,  but  which  we  apnreheod  no  possibility  of  ha- 
ving: such  childish  and  foolish  desires  and  wouldin^ 
there  may  be,  of  what  we  have  no  hope  to  attain.  But  it 
is  impossible  there  can  be,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hope  of 
that  whereof  I  have  no  desire;  for  hope  doth  superadd  to 
desire,  and  therefore  doth  suppose  it.  Whatever  I  hope 
for  I  desire,  though  I  do  not  necessarily,  because  I  desire 
a  thing,  therefore  hope  for  it ;  for  to  make  a  thing  hope- 
tul  to  me  it  must  be  possible,  and  it  must  be  arduous, 
or  attended  with  some  Kind  of  appearing  difficulty.  But 
I  mav  desire  a  thing,  merely  because  it  appears  good, 
whether  I  apprehend  it  possible  to  be  attained  or  no ;  or 
though  there  is  nothing  of  arduoosness  appearing  in  the 
case.    It  may  be  the  object  of  desire,  but  not  of  hope. 

And  most  manifest  it  is,  that  whosoever  are  not  thus 
bom  spirit  of  spirit,  have  not  anv  desire  to  be  partakers  in 
this  kmgdom  rightly  understood.  That  is,  'tis  not  possible 
that  an  unrenewed,  unspiritual  heart  can  desire  the  em- 
ployment and  business,  the  purity  and  enjoymenls,  of  that 
state ;  or  the  Divine  presence  in  which  they  are  to  con- 
werse.  Ail  by  which  they  can  so  much  as  cheat  them- 
selves in  the  case,  is  only  this,  having  taken  up  a  defective 
or  fiUse  notion  of  heaven,  or  a  ftitore  state  of  blessedness, 
.hey  hope,  they  aay,  to  be  happy  when  they  die,  without 


having  ever  formed  a  right  notion,  what  that  happiness  is, 
or  wherein  it  consists.  But  be  it  what  it  will,  and  though 
it  is  never  so  mistaken  a  notion,  it  is  plain. they  desire  that 
happiness  which  they  do  desire,  only  as  it  is  pot  in  com- 
panaon  with  hell,  not  as  it  stands  in  comparison  with 
earth.  They  had  rather  indeed  be  happy,  with  such  an 
imaginary  happiness  as  they  fancy  to  themselves  in  heaven, 
than  to  go  to  hellj  but  they  had  rather  continue  on  earth 

Eerpetuaby,  enjoymg  the  good  things  it  affords,  than  that 
eaven  itself,  thouffh  suited  bv  their  own  imaginations 
never  so  much  to  the  wish  of  their  own  hearts.  An  im- 
mortality on  earth  would  be  chosen  rather.  This  is  not  to 
desire  heaven  as  its  blessedness  or  chief  good-,  for  what- 
soever I  desire  as  such,  I  desire  absolutely.  'Tis  impos- 
sible I  can  take  that  for  my  chief  good,  which  I  would  be 
content  never  to  entoy.  As' much  as  thev  pretend  to  desire 
heaven,  vet  Aey  wish  never  to  come  there,  if  they  could 
stay  in  tnis  world  always,  and  have  what  it  affords  them. 
Therefore,  I  say.  they  most  absurdly  pretend  to  hope  for 
that  heaven,  as  their  best  good,  which  they  don't  so  much 
as  desire  ever  to  enjoy.    And, 

3.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  absurdity  in  the  pretence 
upon  this  account,  that  very  often  it  is  to  be  seen  through. 
It  is  so  thin  and  slight  a  corer  that  any  eye  mav  even  see 
through  it.  All  who  are  hypocrites  are  not  artincial  ones : 
there  are  a  great  many  fa3r|K)crites,  and  the  far  greater  part 
of  them,  who  are  mere  bunglers  at  it;  they  are  hypocrites 
without  any  skill  or  artifice ;  and  so  they  take  up  a  pre- 
tence which  any  body,  with  half  an  eye,  may  penetrate 
and  see  through.  As  i^for  example,  a  person  who  pre- 
tends to  be  a  sul^ect  of  God's  kingdom,  and  yet  makes  it 
manifest  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  that  he  stands 
in  no  awe  of  God  at  all,  which  is  a  prime  thing  in  that 
subjection.  So  the  case  is  very  ol\en,  as  the  Psalmist  takes 
notice,  (Psalm  xxxvi.  beginnmg,)  The  wickedness  of  the 
wicked  saiih  in  my  heart,  the  Tear  of  God  is  not  before 
his' eyes.  His  wickedness  speaks  in  my  heart,  that  he  is 
one  fearless  of  God,  and  who  stands  in  jio  awe  of  hiuL 
So  it  is  with  many  a  man  who  professes  somewhat  of  re- 
ligion, that  is,  who  doth  not  profess  atheism,  or  rebellion 
against  heaven;  yet  the  wickedness  of  his  course  and 
practice  is  such  as  to  speak  in  another  man's  heart,  sure 
this  man  has  no  fear  or  God  before  his  eyes.  Now  how 
absurd  is  this,  to  put  on  a  covering  and  disguise,  which 
doth  not  hide  a  man  at  all !  The  whole  course  of  their 
lives  proclaims  them  to  be  no  other  than  earthly,  carnal 
worlolings,  while  they  pretend  to  be  designing  for  heaven ; 
for  every  one  who  professes  a  relation  to  this  kingdom,  is 
understood  to  stand  related  not  only  to  the  inchoate  but 
the  consummate  state  of  it,  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  while  they  pretend  themselves  to  do  so.  the  pretence 
is  easily  to  be  seen  through,  and  they  who  observe  the  or- 
dinary course  of  their  conversation,  discourses,  and  de- 
signs, easily  see  that  they  are  mere  comnositions  of  earth : 
and  unless  you  can  suppose  a  clod  of  clay  can  be  carried 
up  into  heaven,  they  are  never  like  to  come  there.  It  is  to 
be  seen  that  they  are  men,  as  it  were  made  of  earth ;  and 
all  their  discoutses,  converses,  actions,  and  designs,  smell 
of  earth.  It  is  therefore  observable,  that  no  man  can  make 
himself  more  ridiculous,  than  when  he  takes  upon  himself 
to  act  a  part,  to  act  it  partially,  and  when  he  goes  to  per- 
sonate another  man,  to  do  it  absurdly:  why  he  had  better 
have  contented  himself  to  have  appeared  only  in  his  own 
likeness,  and  in  his  natural  face  and  posture.  Thus  the 
case  is  with  such  hypocrites :  they  do,  it  may  be,  disguise 
themselves  quoad  heCy  as  to  this  particular  thing ;  but  then 
they  lay  themselves  open  in  something  or  other  else.  Joei 
as  if  some  vain  person  should  mightilv  pride  himself  in 
some  gay  rich  apparel,  which  he  had  thrown  on  upon 
some  part  of  him ;  and  all  the  other  parts  appeared  clothed 
with  nothing  but  raffs,  or  exposed  to  view  mdre  shameful 
nakedness.  How  ridiculous  should  we  account  such  a 
person  1    And,  « 

4.  The  pretence  with  many  is  an  avanid  thinr,  and  soon 
vanishes  away.  And  then  now  great  is  the  absurdity  to 
make  myself  he  thought,  if  I  could  then,  succeed  so  far  to 
be  thought,  such  a  one  yesterday,  and  to-day  discover  my- 
self to  be  quite  another  1  They  who  pretend  to  be  of  this 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  appearance  from  whenoa  they 
would  gain  to  themaelTaBthai  eatimateiiid  rqp«tation,ba- 
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ing  nothing  that  hath  life  in  it;  as  not  being  bom  or  con* 
natural  to  the  new  creature ;  it  will  then  soon  be  a  with* 
ering  and  vanishing  thinf^.  As  Job  speaks  of  the  hypo- 
crite ;  Can  a  rash  grow  without  mire  1  Job  viii.  11.  Can 
there  be  verdure  and  greenness,  and  fair  appearance,  and 
nothing  at  all  to  maintain  it  1  A  mere  spider's  web,  such 
a  thing  is  the  best  pretence  of  the  hypocrite;  why,  how 
soon  is  it  swept  away !  It  is  very  apparent,  that  the  living 
root  being  wanting,  that  which  is  merely  external  of  a 
person's  religion,  will  in  tract  of  time  become  tiresome^ 
and  he  will  be  very  well  content  to  throw  it  away  himself, 
when  he  finds  it  to  be  for  convenience.  8o  we  find  Job 
speakinff  again  concerning  the  hypocrite,  chap,  xxvii. 
10.  Will  he  delight  himself  in  the  Almighty  1  Will  he 
always  call  upon  God  1  That  is,  he  will  not  be  always 
religious ;  for  calling  upon  God  there,  is  only  a  synecn- 
dochal  ejqpression  for  religion  in  ffeneraL  Will  he  always 
call  upon  Gkxi  1  No,  surely :  for  he  doth  not  delight  him- 
self in  the  Almighty,  and  hatn  not  a  temper  of  jspirit  suited 
to  God;  the  habitual  disposition  of  his  soul  is  opposite 
and  averse ;  God  is  one  in  whom  he  can  take  no  pleasure ; 
and  then  you  maj  be  sure  he  will  n6t  call  upon  him 
always;  his  religion  will  have  an  end,  and  he^will  soon 
grow  weary.  And  how  absurd  a  thing  is  it  to  take  up 
and  wear  a  while  a  disguise,  and  have  afterwards  a  kind 
•f  an  unhwpy  necessity  come  upon  me  to  have  it  made 
appear,  I  dla  but  act  a  part,  ana  no  more !  That  is  the 
first  thing.    But, 

S.  It  is  without  any  valuable  design.  For  what  is  there 
to  be  got  by  it.  for  a  man  to  pretend  himself  u>  be  a  loyal 
aibiect  of  Qod^s  kingdom,  who  never  had  his  heart  chan^;^ 
ana  renewed,  and  made  suitable  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tions of  iti  Why  certainly  nothing  worth  designing, 
whether  y^ou  consider  the  matter  with  reference  to  God  or 
sum.  In  reference  to  man ;  him  indeed  you  may  deceive ; 
but  that  is  to  no  purpose.  In  reference  to  God,  though 
that  were  io  never  so  great  a  purpose^  yet  him  you  can 
never  deceive.  *Tis  true  you  may  deceive  roan ;  but  what 
is  to  be  got  by  it  1  What  is  the  hope  of  a  hypocrite  though 
he  gain,  when  God  takes  away  nis  soul '{  Job  xxvii.  8: 
Alas !  what  a  pitiful  little  will  the  greatest  gain  dwindle 
into,  when  God  comes  to  take  away  nis  soul  1  What  is  he 
the  better  for  it  then  1 

But  as  to  God,  what  rational  design  can  a  man  form  to 
himself,  in  reference  to  him,  by  pretending  to  be  what  in 
this  case  he  ia  not  1 

I.  It  is  plain  he  can  never  deceive  God  by  that  pretence. 
"  Be  not  aeceived,  Gkxl  is  not  mocked."  You  do  but  de- 
ceive you»elves,  as  if  he  had  said,  by  attempting  to  de- 
ceive nim.  Every  man  shall  reap  as  he  sows;  ne  who 
sows  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruptioD ;  he 
who  sows  to  the  apirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  ever- 
lasting. Gal.  vi.  S.  You  do  but  deceive  yourselves,  and 
not  at  all  impose  upon  God,  if  being  flesh  you  look  for  any 
better  issue  of  ihines,  than  what  is  suitable  to  your  state 
and  temper;  and  if  not  being  spiritual  you  have  any  ex- 
pectations of  that  state  of  blessedness,  which  is  only  agree- 
able to  such  a  temper.  That  puts  the  matter  quite  out  of 
doubt,  you  cannot  deceive  Goa  in  the  case.    But, 

S.  You  will  highly  provoke  him,  even  by  an  attempt  of 
it,  or  admitting  an  itaiagination  in  your  own  hearts,  that 
you  can  do  it.  For  what  higher  an  aflront  can  we  put 
upon  the  infinite  and  eternal  God,  than  to  suppose  him 
lilce  one  of  the  idol  gods  of  the  nations,  who  hau  eyes  to 
sees,  and  sees  not  1  Who  would  ever  worship  him  as  a 
deity,  whom  we  think  we  could  impose  upon  oy  a  lie,  or 
a  fiuse  appearance  1  Indeed  there  cannot  be  a  ereater 
absurdity,  and  no  man  can  act  more  inconststently  with 
himselj^  tnan  at  once  to  profess  homage  to  an  object,  and 
think  it  possible  at  the  same  time  to  impose  a  cheat  upon 
it  It  is  truhr  to  deface  my  own  act :  I  give  him  worship ; 
that  carries  the  face  and  appearance  of  very  high  thoughts 
which  I  have  of  him,  ana  as  if  I  took  him  for  a  very  ex- 
cellent beine ;  but  to  l^ink  to  impose  upon  him  by  a  piece 
of  faltehooa,  that  carries  the  appearance  of  the  meanest 
and  most  despicable  thoughts  or  him  which  can  be  ima- 
nned..  And  therefore  we  mid  with  what  severitv  the  holy 
God  qpeaks,  in  that  case,  of  any  man,  who  does  out  say  in 
his  heart,  I  shall  have  peace,  though  he  walks  after  the 
iimginationa  of  his  heait :  My  jealousy  shall  smoke  against 


that  man,  Dent  zziz.  19.  *'  What,  will  he  take  up  socb 
contemptuous  thoughts  of  me  1  I  will  make  him  pay  dear 
for  that  very  thoughtj  and  my  jealousy  shall  soioke  againa 
hiuL'' 

3«  By  tlus  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  blessed  God  bf 
false  appearances,  we  bring  in  very  pr^ant  couTiotiTe 
testinumy  against  our  own  souls.  Hypocrisy  always  doei 
that.  There  is  no  man  who  plays  the  hypocrite,  hot  tkat 
which  he  counterfeits,  and  whereof  he  puts  on  the  appear- 
ance, he  doth  thereby  proclaim  it  to  oe  good,  and  Tils- 
able;  otherwise  why  doth  he  imitate  or  coimteifeitt 
People  are  not  wont  to  put  on  a  fake  appearance,  to  make 
themselves  seem  worse  than  they  are,  out  to  mue  ibem- 
selves  appear  better :  and  their  very  practice  in  this  tbiag 
carries  this  testimony  with  it  against  themselves  that  tliey 
judge  that  to  be  better,  and  yet  decline  it  They  jndgr 
that  to  be  a  good  whereof  they  thought  fit  to  dothe  then- 
selves  with  the  show;  they  practically  acknowledge  it  to 
be  a  good,  and  thereby  give  a  mighty  testimony  apina 
themselves.  Thou  thoughtest  it  a  good  and  desuabk 
thinff  to  be  a  Christian ;  otherwise  why  didst  thoa  sen 
one  1  to  be  sincere ;  otherwise  whv  didst  thou  pretend  lo 
it  1  And  if  thou  dost  think  so,  why  didst  thou  not  aim  to 
be  such  a  one  1    Beside, 

4.  They  hereby  lose  the  opportunity  which  they  m^i 
otherwise  have  had  of  becoming  what  they  seemed  to  be. 
The  moralist  speaks  about  the  business  of  wisdom,  UkUi 
ad  sapienUampervenisteTUj  nisi  se  ad  MapifnUum  ftnmm 
ptUarani :  Minp  had  attained  to  bt  wte,  had  ikei  vi 
thought  themselves  to  be  already  so,  U  they  had  not  co- 
zened themselves  with  the  appearance  of  it,  many  mi^ 
have  come  to  have  been  sincere.  And  'tis  a  nuseiabk 
thing  to  please  oneself,  with  the  shadow,  all  that  tine 
wherein  one  should  have  been  getting  the  substance,  tiB 
the  time  is  expired  and  gone. 

But  here  now  a  question  may  perhaps  arise,  by  was 
such  person  or  other,  who  may  rear  himself  not  yet  to  be 
sincere,  and  may  therefore  say,  "  What  am  I  to  do  in  thii 
case  1  while  I  think  I  am  not  sincere,  and  while  pcrhapi 
(hat  really  is  my  case  1  Am  I  to  throw  away  all  my  pro- 
fession 1  Or  am  I  to  profess  enmity  against  Godi  Boac 
not  yet  regenerate,  and  therefore  not  yet  a  Rubject,  most  i 
therefore  profess  myself  a  rebel  V'  It  would  be  very  easf 
to  discover  what  is  duty  in  this  case,  if  we  do  but  caosikt 
and  fasten  upon  what  is  only  faulty  in  it  Now  wherem- 
ever  there  is  hypocrisy  there  must  De  some  good  wanting', 
and  there  must  be  the  present  appearance  and  semblsBee 
of  that  good  which  is  wanting.  Thus  it  is  in  the  preseai 
case.  This  good  is  wanting,  a  real  subjection  of  heait 
and  spirit  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  God*s  ipinnal 
kingdom,  which  is  only  brought  about  by  the  new  bint 
Well,  but  here  is  the  appearance  of  it  too,  else  there  oosqU 
not  he  hypocrisy.  Now  let  us  consider  where  the  fault 
lies  in  this  case :  the  fault  cannot  lie  simply  in  the  ap- 
pearance, but  only  as  it  is  untrue;  for  Uiere  are  tnie^ 
pearances,  as  weU  as  false.  The  i^ipearance  therefine  n 
upon  no  other  account  faulty,  but  as  it  is  false ;  for  if  tbe 
good  were  there,  whereof  there  is  the  aj^warance,  the  ap- 
pearance would  not  only  be  lawful,  but  a  dmy.  We  are 
to  hold  forth  the  word  of  life,  by  which  we  have  bea 
made  to  live ;  as  the  apostle  directs,  Phil.  ii.  16.  No* 
therefore  inasmuch  as  the  fault  here  is,  that  while  there 
is  such  an  appearance,  that  good  doth  not  M^esae,  there 
is  not  that  good  underneath  which  there  ought  to  be;  so 
the  thing  now  to  be  done,  is  not  to  throw  away  the  ap- 
pearance, but  to  have  the  good  supplied;  that  is,  in  tha 
case,  to  be  restlessly  intent  to  obtam  that  Spirit,  aod  tbe 
vital  influences  and  operations  of  it,  by  which  that  great 
transforming  work  may  be  done.  Ana  how  great  eocoo- 
ragement  is  there  for  tihis  at  his  hand,  who  hath  told  as, 
that  if  earthly  parents,  who  are  evil,  will  give  good  p^ 
to  their  children ;  bread  rather  than  a  stone ;  a  &h  ratbtf 
than  a  scorpion;  how  much  rather  will  our  heavenly 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  who  ask  it !  It  is  aft 
because  this  Spirit  is  out  of  our  power,  ai^  not  st  cor 
command,  that  we  have  not  the  innuences  and  operatioas 
of  it,  according  to  our  need ;.  but  because  we  appreboid 
not,  and  will  not  admit  the  serious  apprehension,  of  cor 
need.  It  is  a  kind  of  contempt  of  this  Dlesaed  Spirit  tbat 
these  pleasant  vital  influences  are  so  little  vakiea  by  crea^ 
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tnio  lost  in  darkneas  and  death ;  that  we  rather  conteiit 
oorselTes  to  be  desolate,  and  seem  cardees  whether  we 
live  or  die  for  the  preaeot;  or  are  happy  or  miserable  to 
all  etemitf .  It  is  npon  saeh  accounts  as  these  that  the 
Ueaeed  Spirit,  thonc ii  the  Axithor  and  Foontain  of  all  love, 
and  goodness,  and  Denisnity,  and  sweetness,  retires ;  ana 
that  resolution  seems  taSen  up,  "  My  l^ixit  shall  nolonger 
strive."  It  is  no  wonder  if  it  don't,  when  there  is  so  l&le 
ai^rehension  of  our  need  of  him,  so  little  dependence 
upon  him;  so  little  craving,  and  seeking,  and  solicitude, 
whether  it  be  an  indweller  m  our  souls,  or  no :  as  if  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Qhost  were  a  strange  and  new  thing 
to  our  ears ;  or  we  nad  not  yet  heard  whether  there  was  a 
Holy  Qhost  or  no. 


SERMON  Vra.* 

Sevbul  inferences  have  been  recommended  to  yon  al- 
ready, and  others  remain  to  be  added.    As, 

5.  Inference,—- That  the  depravation  of  a  man's  nature 
in  the  state  of  apostacv  is  total.—- Being  bom  denotes  a 
total  production,  and  the  thing  produced  is  only  somewhat 
substituted  in  the  room  of  the  nature  depraved :  and  what 
was  corrupted  and  what  is  substituted  instead  of  it,  must 
necessarily  be  commensurate  and  proportionable  to  one 
another.  If  a  man  should  have  a  leg  or  arm  perish,  he 
would  not  saj,  the  production  of  that  arm  was  a  being 
tx>m ;  for  bemg  bom  is  the  production  of  all  the  parts  to- 
gether, not  of  this  or  that  smgie  part  alone.  And  hence 
It  is  that  that  which  is  corrapted,  and  that  which  is  anew 
produced,  are  in  Scripture  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  a 
man :  an  old  man,  and  a  new  man.  The  fhune  of  graces, 
that  impress  of  holiness,  wherein  the  new  creature  doth 
consist,  must  be  understood  to  be  a  whole  entire  body  of 
graces;  as  the  sins  which  meet  together  originally  in  the 
nature  of  man.  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  body  of  the 
sins  of  the  Aesii,  which  is  to  be  destroyed ;  and  elsewhere, 
the  body  of  sin.  It  is  therefore  a  fonom  miserable  state 
that  men  are  antecedently  in  to  their  being  bora  spirit  of 
spirit.  And  it  is  of  no  small  conseouence,  that  it  oe  dis- 
tinctly understood,  and  sink  into  our  hearts,  that  this  depra- 
vation is  total,  and  that  we  need  to  be  made  new  through- 
out. As  we  have  it  in  2  Cor.  v.  17.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ 
he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all 
things  are  become  new.  Where  this  is  not  understood,  it 
is  of  most  unhappy  consequence  in  these  two  respect^rl. 
Men  take  not  up  right  thoughts  of  the  distressedness  of 
their  own  case : — and,  3.  By  consequence  they  never  apply 
themselves  to  tne  proper  business  of  the  redress  of  it. 

1.  They  never  take  up  right  thoughts  of  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  own  case.  They  imderstand  neither  the  ex- 
tent of  it,  nor  wherein  it  dotn  especially  consist.  They 
nnderstand  not  how  extensive  it  is  in  a  twofold  respect, 
that  is,  to  the  subject  disaffected,  and  the  object  whereunto 
they  are  disaffected.  There  is  a  twofold  totalit}r  to  be 
considered  in  this  matter,  both  subjective  and  objective. 
The  subject  is  disaffected  tmiversally  in  every  faculty ;  the 
mind,  and  judgment,  and  will,  and  conscience,  and  affec- 
tions, and  executive  powers ;  and  by  a  kind  or  participa- 
tion, the  whole  outward  man.  The  apostle  apprjring  pas- 
sages out  of  the  Old  Testament,  runs  over  the  several 
parts;  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  the  roison  of 
asps  is  under  their  lips,  their  feet  make  haste  to  shed  blood, 
dec.  Rom.  iii.  This  is  little  apprehended  by  them  who 
consider  not  the  work  to  be  wrought  under  tne  notion  of 
a  birth,  which  supposes  the  antecedent  corraption,  which 
always  leads  the  way  to  generation,  to  have  oeen  univer- 
sal and  total. 

And  it  is  as  little  considered,  that  this  disaffection,  as  it 
hath  spread  itself  through  the  whole  stibject;  so  it  refers 
to  the  whole  object,  which  they  ou^t  to  be  otherwise  af- 
fected to :  that  IS,  tne  whole  law  of  God,  or  the  entire  sum 
of  their  dntv.  They  make  nothing  of  it,  considered  as  a 
dntr  and  ei^oined  by  God,  and  whereby  they  pay  a  respect 
and  homage  to  him ;.  and  indeed  every  act  or  duty  diould 
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be  in  that  regard  an  act  of  rdigion :  and  that  religion  is 
of  no  value,  if  this  don't  ran  through  it,  aud  is  onlythe 
body  and  carcass  of  it,  bot  not  the  soul  and  spirit.  This 
is  not  understood,  that  in  reference  to  eveiy  part  of  duty 
which  is  enjoined,  there  is  a  disa^Bction  in  tne  spirits  of 
men,  and  they  are  to  eveiy  good  work  reprobate :  t.  e.  they 
don't  know  how  to  make  proof  of  themselves,  or  approve 
themselves  in  any  work  they  undertake  which  is  truly 
good;  and  cannot  accordingly  be  qyproved  of  God  in 
what  they  do  or  go  about. 

But  boides  that  the  extent  of  this  wretched  case  is  not 
imderstood  by  such  as  don't  consider,  that  a  total  depra- 
vation is  now  befallen  the  nature  of  man ;  so  that  is  waived 
and  overlooked  which  is  the  special  thing  in  respect  both 
of  the  object  and  subject,  wherein  the  misery  of  their  case 
doth  more  principally  lie :  that  is,  in  respect  of  the  su«>- 
ject,  the  principal  depravation  is  m  the  heart ;  in  rcsps'A 
of  the  objecL  the  principal  is  towards  God  himself.  Trae 
it  is  indeed  that  by  the  corraption  which  hath  spread  itself 
through  the  world,  men  are  become  hateful  to  God,  and 
haters  of  one  another;  very  ill-tempered  towards  one  an- 
other;  but  we  may  observe  that  men  are  a  great  deal  more 
easily  brought  to  civility,  than  religion ;  and  are  with 
much  less  ado,  whatever  their  tempers  and  dispositions 
are,  brought  to  be  kind  one  to  another,  than  to  take  up 
loyal  and  dutiful  affections  towards  God.  and  deport  them- 
selves suitably  towards  him.  Nothing  is  more  plain  than 
that  this  depravedness  which  is  in  the  i^fnrits  of  men.  and 
which  this  begetting  them  of  the  Spirit  is  to  cure,  hatn  fot 
its  principal  subject  and  seat,  the  heart ;  and  for  the  prin- 
cipal object,  the  blessed  God.  That  is,  the  heart,  as  that 
doih  contain  within  the  compass  of  it,  the  judgment,  will, 
and  affections  of  the  soul,  will  by  no  means  endtire  to  be 
exercised  about  God.  Notional  thoughts  men  can  tell  how 
to  emplov  about  him.  without  any  great  trouble  to  them- 
selves; they  regret  it  not;  but  deeply  to  con^der,  and 
with  a  design  to  choose  him  as  their  God ;  to  desire  after 
him,  to  love  him,  and  delight  in  him,  and  fear  before  him 
as  such ;  therein  the  great  disaffection  of  the  spirit  of  a 
man  towards  God  doth  especially  discover  itself.  This 
men  will  not  understand,  while  they  apprehend  not  that 
the  thing  to  be  effected  l^  regeneration,  is  to  make  them 
new  at  tne  heart;  and  to  renew  the  heart  principally  to- 
wards God :  '*  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  Goa;  renew 
a  right  spirit  within  me."  When  once  that  woiJt  is  done, 
then  this  becomes  the  sense  and  posture  of  the  soul ;  "  As 
the  heart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  pantedi  my  soul 
aAer  thee,  O  God."  A  renewed  soul  presently  turns  itself 
to  God.  and  hath  a  bias  put  upon  it,  which  inclines  it  to- 
waids  Aim :  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  1  and  there 
is  none  on  earth  I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee."  ^He  is 
singled  out  as  the  one  Good,  in  which  the  soul  doth  centre 
and  rest;  "One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  I 
mar  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever :"  i.  ^.  dwell 
in  ine  Divine  presence,  and  be  always  nigh  to  Qod. 

But  this  great  disaffection  of  the  neart  towards  God,  is 
stil  overlooked  by  the  generality  of  men,  as  if  they  did 
not  need  to  be  cured  in  this  respect.  And  herein  they  are 
very  much  confirmed,  because  it  is  become  so  customary  a 
thing  never  to  make  such  kind  of  reflections  upon  them- 
sefves  which  may  naturally  and  probably  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  their  case,  in  this  regard.  Men  don't  compare 
themselves  with  the  rule,  and  what  it  requires  the  dispo- 
sitions of  men*s  nnrits  to  God  should  be.  It  summarily 
saith, "  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul,  and  at 
thy  strength,  and  all  thy  mind."  And  they  don't  com- 
pare themselves  with  the  examples  of  holy  men :  for  such 
they  can't  but  read  of  if  they  consult  their  Bibles ;  and 
sucn  they  may  possibly  sometimes  converse  with,  who  can 
say  somewhat  of  the  disposition  of  their  spirits  towards 
God;  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  conversant  with  him ;  how 
they  can  entertain  themselves  in  solitude,  and  what  a  so- 
lace it  is  to  a  vacant  and  leisure  hour,  wherein  they  can 
be  entirely  taken  up  in  conversing  with  God.  They  don't 
compare  themselves  with  the  rule,  or  with  other  holy  men ; 
but  they  compare  themselves,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  with 
themselves,  (s  Cor.  x.  12.)  and  so  they  are  not  wise,  or 
never  come  to  imderstand  themselves.  They  only  com- 
pare themselves  with  themselves ;  and  they  find  they  agree 
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with  themselTit  well  enough ;  that  is,  they  are  sach  to-daj 
as  they  were  yesterday ;  and  this  week,  as  last ;  and  this 
year,  as  the  year  before,  and  for  many  years  past  .They 
agree  with  themselves  very  well,  ana  so  only  comparing 
themselves  with  themselves,  they  never  come  to  xmder- 
stand  the  case.  And  this  is  very  natural  for  men  to  do. 
and  not  to  compare  themselves  wuh  anv  thing  which  will 
be  a  reproof  to  them,  or  look  ill  npon  them.  And  indeed 
if  they  took  measure  of  their  own  spirits  by  the  rule,  or 
by  another  good  and  holy  man,  they  would  say,  "  Things 
are  not  so  with  me  as  they  should  be,  and  as  with  sucn 
and  such  it  is."  When  I  put  myself  upon  atrial,  I  find  I 
have  no  disposition  of  heart  to  love  God ;  good  thoughts 
of  him  are  not  at  all  delightful  to  me.  Bat  when  they 
compare  themselves  with  themselves,  they  can  say,  "I 
don't  vary  from  myself;  just  such  a  temper  of  spirit  as  I 
had,  I  have."  And  so  they  think  all  is  well,  and  never 
grow  wise,  or  come  to  be  mstructed  concemmg  the  truth 
of  their  case.  But  if  this  great  principle  of  truth  could 
once  obtain  tQ  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  there 
hath  been  a  totiad  depravation,  and  their  whole  souls  are 
disaffected  to  the  whole  of  their  duty;  and  especially  to- 
wards God,  and  all  that  duty  whicn  more  immediately 
terminates  on  him;  they  would  have  quite  other  thoughts 
concerning  the  distressedness  of  their  case,  than  is  com- 
mon with  them.  And  'tis  of  ill  consequence  that  so  plain 
and  n-eat  a  truth  as  this  is  overlooked. 

3dly,  Hence  also  they  apprehend  not  wherein  their  re- 
dress must  lie.  They  are  apt  either  to  think  that  some 
partial  reformation  is  sufficient,  and  if  they  are  reformed,  a 
little  in  this  or  that  particular  thing,  then  matters  will  be 
right  and  good,  and  will  be  well  with  them.  If  the  drunkard 
take  up  and  become  sober,  he  thinks  concerning  himself, 
that  he  is  a  new  man.  If  an  unjust  person  admit  a  con- 
viction, or  it  may  be,  is  taught  a  little  prudence  by  ob- 
serving how  much  anv  thing  of  that  kind  reflects  upon 
his  reputation,  and  so  ne  orders  his  afiairs  with  more  ex- 
actnessj  he  is  ready  to  look  upon  himself  as  regenerate. 
But  if  It  were  considered  that  there  must  be  a  bemg  bom, 
and  that  I  am  in  a  total  corruption;  surely  another  cure 
would  be  thought  of  than  that,  and  it  would  appear  no 
more  proportionable  to  the  case,  than  a  man  whose  body 
was  all  over  leprous,  and  full  of  sores,  would  acquiesce 
in  the  cure  of  a  slight  scratch  in  his  little  finger. 

And  as  they  apprehend  such  a  partial  reformation  suf- 
ficient, so  they  apprehend  too  from  hence,  that  a  vital  prin- 
ciple is  unnecessary.  It  is  very  true  indeed,  that  with 
only  some  partial  maim  a  principle  of  life  may  consist, 
but  a  universal  corruption  imports  death.  It  the  ease 
were  therefore  understood  arignt,  men  would  see  it  ne- 
cessary in  order,  to  their  cure,  that  they  should  be  made 
alive,  and  a  principle  of  life  put  into  Uiem;  which  a  total 
depravation  speaks  to  be  absent  They  would  never  tMnk 
themselves  well  till  then,  and  would  find  that  as  they  are 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God ;  so  their  business  was  tc  be 
made  alive  to  God,  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  Uiose  who  have 
been  dead.    But  a^in, 

6.  Inference. — Since  in  order  to  any  one's  partaking  of 
God's  kingdom,  he  must  be  bom  spirit  of  spirit,  we  infer 
farther,  that  whosoever  becomes  traly  and  sincerely  reli- 
eious,  a  new  creature  is  transmitted  and  communicated  to 
nim.— This  being  not  understood,  it  is  all  a  man's  busi- 
ness, to  contrive  and  form  for  himself  an  artificial  reli- 
gion ;  and  there  are  several  sad  consequences  ensue  there- 
upon.   As, 

1.  Men  attempt  to  perform  what  is  proper  to  the  Divine 
life  without  it.  The  actions  of  the  Divine  life  which  are 
visible  to  men,  carry  a  kind  of  amiableness  in  them,  in 
the  common  consciences  of  men;  and  Aey  attempt  those 
actions  which  are  done  from  a  principle  of  lijfe,  without 
considering,  that  to  be  sincerely  religious,  is  to  have  a 
new  nature.  They  think  to  do  these  actions  without  that 
life ;  just  as  he  who  is  observed  in  story,  to  have  attempted 
the  setting  up  of  a  carcass  of  one  newly  dead :  he  would 
fiun  have  it  stand  in  the  posture  of  a  livmg  body,  but  how 
to  make  it  stand  so  he  knew  not.  The  head  falls  one  way, 
and  the  hands  another,  and  the  legs  tremble  under  it :  at 
last  he  cries  out,  "Deed  aliquid  inhu,  Tkere  wants  some- 
iking  loiOin."  Just  so  do  men  busy  themselves  to  make 
an  artificial  frame,  which  is  indeed  a  dead  carcass  of  reli- 


gion ;  they  can't  tell  how  to  inspirit  it,  and  it  will  apca  no 
terms  do,  but  hang  and  waver  this  way  and  that  And 
hrace  thereforei 

d.  All  the  actions  of  religion  become  exceeding  grieTooi 
and  irksome,  and  no  pleasure  is  taken  in  them.  Yoq 
know  it  is  a  very  easy  tning  for  a  man  to  move  to  ind&o 
his  own  living  oody,  where  he  will ;  pass  into  a  speedj  or 
slower  motion,  as  he  sees  cause,  without  any  considenblc 
pain  or  difficulty;  but  it  would  be  a  very  tedious  thing  io 
move  to  and  fro  a  dead  carcass;  that  would  pot  him  to 
greater  pain.  Here  lies  the  difference  between  these  two 
sorts  of  men ;  a  man  traly  religious,  and  iHio  therefoic 
hath  a  new  creature  communicated  to  him,  (as  there  ii 
where  any  are  begotten,)  and  other  men.  When  aajdoa^ 
consider  this,  their  busmess  is  to  make  up  an  exterail 
frame  of  religion,  and  to  act  and  move  and  earn  it  to  and 
fro  with  them ;  and  that  is  alike  burdensome  as  for  a  liring 
man  to  move  to  and  fro  a  dead  carcass.  But  to  one  who 
is  traly  and  spiritually  alive,  his  new  nature  which  is  cod- 
municated  to  him,  doth  in  a  natural  way  animate  the 
frame  of  religion,  in  which  he  is  to  act;  so  that  the  adiiai 
of  it  are  easy  and  light,  as  all  the  acts  of  nature  aic. 

3.  Hence  it  is,  that  they  are  so  manifestly  defectire  im- 
itations of  religion.  Their  attempts  and  essavs to  dolike 
religious  men,  have  notorious  and  observable  flaws  n 
them,  because  they  do  not  consider,  there  must  be  gif  en  i 
new  nature,  before  I  become  traly  religious.  Some  tiunk 
it  is  only  to  do  as  men  are  taught,  or  only  as  a  piece  d 
art.  And  when  we  go  to  imitate  only  a  natural  ictka, 
there  will  be  some  very  observable  flaw  and  defect,  some 
visible  disparity  in  the  attempt:  as  if  you  should  maket 
puppet  act  just  like  a  living  child,  the  difference  wooMbe 
soon  discovered.    And  hence, 

4.  Religion  comes  to  be  given  over.  Whereas  where  il 
ever  comes  to  be  taken  up  as  an  artificial  thing,  it  is  taka 
up  on  desisp  of  some  present  advantage  andconvenicBce; 
therefore  if  t)ie  inconveniences  which  shall  come  to  jot 
thereby  be  greater  by  continuing  it  than  laying  it  asde, 
the  reason  why  it  was  taken  up  being  vanished,  itself  mns 
needs  cease.  If  the  conveniences  are  not  greater  in  i 
course  of  relijg;ion,  than  the  inconveniences  they  aoaghtto 
avoid,  the  religion  itself  must  needs  cease  of  conne ;  and 
so  it  commonly  doth.  But  where  religion  is  in  a  man  is 
a  nature,  it  can't  do  so.  I  can  easily  lay  aside  mv  cloak, 
but  not  my  flesh,  which  is  vitally  united  with  me,  and  is 
one  thing  with  me.  by  a  .principle  of  life  which  nu 
through  me.  It  is  therefore  of  great  concernment  tnilj 
and  thoroughly  to  understand  this,  that  wherever  any  b^ 
come  traly  religious,  a  new  nature  is  communicated.  B^ 
ing  taught  only  signifies  the  acquisitions  of  art ;  bat  being 
bora,  and  principled,  and  constituted  of  such  a  comfdex- 
ion,  signifies  a  stayed  invariable  principle  of  those  kvsxs 
which  proceed  from  it. 

7.  Inference— That  the  constitution  of  God's  kiogdcn 
must  needs  be  ^iritual ;  for  men  are  born  into  it  spirit  of 
spirit. — It  hath  been  a  great  modera  controversy,  as  well 
as  an  ancient  one,  among  philosophers,  whether  the  cat* 
stitution  of  the  universe  is  of  primprdia^  which  are  mecii»> 
nical,  or  spermetical  and  vital.  It  is  a  dangeroos  thin; 
when  this  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  in  religion,  whe- 
ther the  constitution  of  this  divine  kingdom  is  mechani- 
cal or  vital.  According  as  the  greater  part  of  men  pw^ 
tise,  and  as  their  habitual  temper  is,  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
thought  that  Christianity  is  nothing  else  but  a  piece  of  o^ 
chanism.  But  certainly  if  you  are  bora  into  this  kin^ 
dom,  as  they  who  come  truly  into  it  spirit  of  spirit ;  thcs 
the  constitution  of  this  kin^om  is  not  mechanical,  or  an 
artificial  contexture  of  things ;  but  a  frame  of  thinp 
which  doth  in  a  spiritually-natural  way  ^w  ap  towanv 
that  pitch  it  is  designed  to ;  and  is  that  spirit  of  life  which 
doth  diffuse  itself  through  all  the  mystical  body  of  ChhAj 
which  makes  the  connexion  between  part  and  pan,  m 
keeps  the  bodv  entire  and  firm  to  itself,  and  makes  iti 
consistent  and  staUe  thing.  And  hereupon  it  must  needs 
be  consequent, 

1 .  That  whatever  there  is  of  disagreement  among  Chnv 
tians,  who  are  the  living  members  of  this  kingdom  and 
body,  it  most  needs  be  unnatural.  The  reason  is,  dial  all 
who  are  of  this  kingdom^  and  traly  belonging  to  ii,  are 
bora  into  it,  and  in  that  birth  partalte  of  one  and  the  same 
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nature,  by  vhich  ther  ue  eonnatanlized  to  one  anothftr, 
and  to  their  common  iiord  and  Head:  He  who  sanctifieth, 
and  they  who  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one,  (Heb.  ii.  11.) 
or  make  <me  entire  piece.  Wherefore  now  what  there  is 
of  disagreement  ainong  Christians,  mast  needs  be  preter- 
natural, and  beside  nature.  And  hence  it  is  consequent, 
that  it  must  needs  proceed  from  ill  designs :  that  is,  from 
the  devil  and  his  instruments,  who  make  it  their  business, 
what  they  can,  to  act  persons  diversely }  when  if  these 
things  be  left  to  their  natural  coarse,  and  the  new  nature 
in  men  is  j^rmitted  to  act  undisttirbedly,  and  according 
to  its  genume  tendency,  it  would  all  run  one  way.  It  is 
needful  to  be  well  aware  of  this,  whatever  there  is  of  dis- 
agreement is  accidental  to  it.  and  certainly  proceeds  fh)m 
a  foreign  enemy,  and  somewhat  without  it,  which  sets  such 
things  on  foot^  and  keem  them  on  foot,  with  an  ill  design 
towards  this  kingdom.  If  the  new  nature  did  rim  its  course, 
and  were  not  accidentally  disturbed,  bv  what  is  not  of  the 
constitution  of  this  kineaom,  it  would  certainly  run  the 
same  way.  It  is  one  thmg  to  say  what  is  the  constitution 
of  the  persons  *,  and  another,  wnat  is  the  constitution  of 
them  as  members  of  this  kingdom  and  bom  into  it  The 
corruption  of  their  own  hearts,  is  extrinsical  to  the  con- 
stitution of  this  kingdom*,  for  tis  only  so  far  as  they  are 
new  bom  that  they  are  members  of  this  kingdom.  The 
sphere  and  verge  of  this  kingdom  doth  properly  and  di- 
rectly take  in  only  the  spiritual  i>art  It  is  a  sphere  of 
spirituality ;  and  what  there  is  in  it  opposite  thereunto,  is 
alien  to  the  constitution  of  it,  and  doth  not  belong  to  it.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  well  possessed  with  this  apprehension, 
that  the  great  enemy  of  this  kingdom  does  certainly  fo- 
ment whatever  there  is  of  disagreement  among  them  who 
are  bom  the  vital  members  of  it ;  and  it  must  be  under- 
stood to  proceed  from  an  ill  design.    And, 

3.  It  must  argue  an  evil  state,  and  the  prevalency  of  a 
contrary  principle.  If  there  be  divisions  among  jron,  are 
you  not  camal  1  1  Cor.  iiL  3.  They  who  are  of  this  king- 
dom are  spiritual ;  they  are  bom  into  it  spirit  of  spirit ;  so 
they  come  into  it  Therefore  so  far  as  there  is  a  prevail- 
ing disagreement  and.dividedness  in  the  state  of  things  in 
the  church  of  Christ;  so  far  the  persons  who  are  of  that 
state  are  in  a  decay,  and  lapsed  into  camality,  and  thines 
grow  worse  and  wors&  as  the  church  grows  more  divided. 
That  spiritual  principle  which  agrees  to  every  member  of 
this  kingdom,  as  he  is  bom  into  it,  drives  all  to  oneness.  It 

Sroceeds  from  Gk)d,  and  tends  to  him ;  all  are  children  of 
le  same  Father,  and  they  are  all  begotten  to  one  and  the 
same  great  and  lively  hope  of  an  eternal  and  unde^ed  in- 
heritance. The  primordta  of  the  new  creature  necessarily 
leads  to  unity,  among  all  who  are  of  this  kingdom. 

3.  Where  there  is  any  departure  from  this  said  oneness, 
there  is  so  much  of  the  decay  of  the  spiritual  nature^  by 
the  communication  whereof  men  are  said  to  be  bom  into 
this  kingdom.  So  much  disunion  as  there  is,  so  much 
carnality ;  and  the  church  is  then  in  a  languishing  state 
spiritaaUy,  when  it  is  in  a  divided  state.  The  not  con- 
sidering this  is  attended  with  a  double  mischief  very  ob- 
vious ;  that  is,  that  in  different  respects,  the  differences  and 
disagreements  among  Christians,  are  thought  greater  and 
less  than  indeed  they  are.  They  are  thought  greater  than 
they  are,  because  it  is  not  considered  how  the  nature  which 
is  every  where  communicated  among  the  trae  members  of 
this  kingdom,  doth  make  them  substantially  one,  in  the 
great  and  main  and  more  principal  things.  There  is  a 
greater  stress  put  upon  the  differences  of  those  who  are 
Christians  indeed,  than  there  ought,  or  can  be,  in  com- 
parison of  the  small  things  wherein  they  differ.  And  they 
very  much  mistake  who  think  them  to  be  great ;  for  they 
necessarily  agree  in  one  common,  new,  spiritual,  divine 
nature  and  principle  of  life:  and  it  is  impossible  they 
should  disaerree  in  any  one  thing,  comparatively  to  so  great 
a  thing  as  this.  Whatsoever  other  differences  there  are, 
they  are  comparatively  little,  in  respect  of  their  agreement 
in  this.  They  cannot  oiffer  so  but  they  are  all  one  m  Christ. 
Jesus ;  whoever  is  in  Christ  is  a  new  creature,  they  all 
come  in  him  under  one  mould  and  stamp  by  their  new 
creation. 

But  then,  in  another  respect,  the  difference  is  thou^t  a 
great  deal  less  than  indeed  it  is  among  Christians.  Con- 
sider Christians  who  are  truly  and  sincerely  such,  and  so 


the  difference  can't  be  ao  great  as  mny  times  itisthonc^; 
but  then  consid^  the  difference  between  those  who  are 
Christians  in  trath,  and  those  who  are  only  so  by  profes- 
sion; and  there  the  difference,  for  the  same  reason,  must 
be  greater  than  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be ;  for  there 
the  difference  is  between  a  living  thmg  and  a  dead ;  as 
much  as  between  a  piece  of  nature  and  art,  a  man  and  a 
statue.  So  that  it  is  a  very  vain  kind  of  confidence  which 
such  pretend  to,  who  because  they  have  made  a  shift  to 
imitate  and  resemble  a  Christian,  they  think  the  case  is 
well  with  them,  when  as  yet  they  may  as  much  differ  from 
them  whose  case  is  truly  good,  as  a  living  man  doth  from 
a  dead  carcass. 

8.  Inference. — That  love  to  QoA  cannot  but  be  charae- 
teristical  to  eveir  regenerate  person— For  every  such  a  one 
is  a  child  of  Qoo,  and  bom  of  him ;  and  certainly  it  ought 
to  be  looked  upon,  as  the  property  of  a  child,  to  love  the 
Father.  IT  you  love  him  who  begat ;  that  is  supposed  and 
taken  for  granted,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  doubted,!  John  v.  1. 
And  therefore  to  nave  a  heart  destitute  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  having  no  love  to  him,  is  a  most  unreasonable  and 
unnatural  thing;  and  a  certain  argument,  that  one  is  not 
his  child,  and  hath  not  beeii  bom  spirit  of  spirit  'Tis  very 
trae  there  may  be  so  great  a  degeneration  in  the  old  de- 
cayed nature  of  man ;  but  in  the  new  nature,  there  can  ne- 
ver be  such  a  degeneration,  as  that  a  person  bom  of  God 
should  not  love  him.  It  would  be  the  greatest  inconsistencv 
imaginable ;  and  therefore  a  certain  argument,  that  sucn 
were  none  of  God's  children.  For  though  it  is  very  trae 
indeed,  as  it  is  commonly  observed,  that  love  doth  descend, 
more  than  ascend :  from  him  who  begets,  to  them  who  are 
begotten ;  so  love  in  this  case  more  especially  doth  a  spreat 
deal  more  descend  from  God  to  them  who  are  bom  of  nim, 
than  ascend  from  them  to  him.  But  though  it  descends  a 
great  deal  more,  yet  it  doth  really  and  traly  ascend  to  him, 
though  not  indeed  so  much.  There  is  nothing  more  con- 
natural to  the  new  creature  than  the  love  of  God.  The 
very  heart  and  soul  of  the  new  creature  is  love  to  him  pri- 
marily, and  therein  lies»  the  end  of  the  new  creation,  to 
form  a  person  to  God.  "  God  is  love,**  and  every  soul  who 
is  begotten  anew  by  him,  is  turned  into  a  like  nature,  and 
becomes  lo^,  as  God  is  love.  "  He  who  dwells  in  love, 
dwells  in  God ;  for  God  is  love."  There  can't  but  be  a 
love-commerce,  more  or  less,  between  God  and  every  new- 
bom  soul.  As  the  trae  mother,  in  that  great  proof  of 
Solomon's  wisdom,  was  distioeuished  by  her  love  to  her 
child ;  so  we  may  proportionaolv  say,  that  a  child  of  God 
is  distinguished  by  that  love  wnich  works  towards  God. 
We  find  some  whom  it  never  toucheth  to  have  Gkxl  dis- 
honoured and  disgraced  jbut  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  true 
child  of  God,  when  his  Father  is  strack  at,  his  name  re- 
proached and  torn,  or  any  thing  dcme  a^inst  his  interest 

9.  Inference.— How  great  is  the  obligation  upon  all  the 
regenerate  to  the  love  of  one  another.  If  vou  love  Gk>d, 
how  can  it  be  but  you  must  have  a  love  for  them  who  love 
Qod ;  who  have  all  one  parent,  all  partake  of  one  and  the 
same  nature,  all  expecting  the  same  inheritance:  who 
have  one  ana  the  same  spirit,  the  same  hope  and  calling  t 
Upon  the  consideration  of  their  being  new  bom,  'tis  evi- 
dent they  must  have  the  same  Father  and  inheritance :  If 
children,  then  heirs;  and  joint-heirs  with  one  another,  as 
well  as  with  Christ,  Rom.  viii.  17.  And  every  one  who 
loveth  him  who  begat,  loveth  him  also  who  is  oegotten  of 
him.  By  this  we  Know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God, 
dwj. 

10.  Inference.— We  Airther  infer,  that  the  reason  is  evi- 
dent, why  the  proper  means  of  their  regeneration,  or  s{>irit- 
ual  birth,  are  very  dear  to  renewed  souls.  There  is  a 
spiritually-natural  reason  for  it  There  are  those  in  the 
world,  wno  cannot  believe  otherwise,  but  it  must  be  folly 
and  fanaticism,  or  a  mere  humour  and  affectation,  that 
any  ^ould  discover  that  love  to  the  word  of  the  Gospel, 
or  the  ministry  of  the  Gkxspel.  which  they  do.  But  if  men 
would  consider  this,  it  would  give  them  a  natural  account 
of  this  love.  For  is  it  not  natural  to  love  the  means  by 
which  even  my  very  nature  itself  hath  been  communicated 
to  me,  and  by  wMcn  I  am  what  I  am  1  The  apostle  gives 
us  the  reason  why  we  should  love  the  word ;  Ais  new-bom 
babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may 
grow  thereby,  (1  Pet.  ii.  S.)  t.  e,  as  those  who  by  it  are 
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neir-boiiL  It  is  a  violence  to  tbe  new  nature  of  the  child- 
ren of  CM,  to  withhold  from  them  the  word  of  the  Qob- 
pel,  and  the  ministry  of  it,  which  hath  been  instrmnental 
to  their  new  birth ;  and  can't  but  infer  pain  and  angmsh, 
to  be  abridged  and  deprived  of  what  was  so  conducive  to 
their  spiritual  beings. 

Last  inference,  we  coUect^^That  this  same  kmgdom 
and  church  of  Gk>d,  which  is  truly  and  really  so,  must 
needs  be  a  growing  thing.  All  who  are  of  it  are  bom  into 
it,  and  so  become  as  it  were  naturally  subjects;  there  is  a 
new  nature  communicated  to  all  who  are  iu  it;  and  there* 
fore,  it  being  made  up  of  the  spdritual  nature  and  life^  will 
grow,  till  it  comes  to  its  maturi^.  Never  fear  but  it  witt 
grow,  behold  it  never  so  languishing,  never  so  assaulted 
strucK  at,  and  contested  against  ^r  ^U  who  \re  \)om. 
iuto  it  consist  of  spirit  and  life*,  and  therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible, but  it  must  become  a  mature  thins:,  worthy  bot£  of 
the  great  Author  and  Founder  of  it,  and' of  thf  jreax  de- 
sign for  which  he  formed  it ;  namely,  that  he  might  have 
a  people  to  be  eternally  governed  by  a  placid,  gentle  em- 
pire, and  a  delightful,  easy  sway;  who  snouldtie  ruled  by 
a  beck  and  a  nod:  and  to  whom  every  intimation  of  his 
will  should  have  the  force  of  a  perfect  command,  witliont 
any  the  least  regret ;  and  that  all  the  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom should  partake  in  the  glory  of  it.  And  so  it  -will  Se 
a  living  kingdom,  and  will  be  a  growing  thing,  till  it  come 
to  that  glorious  maturity,  which  will  answer  both  the 
greatness  of  the  Undertaker,  and  the  excellency  of  the 
aesign,  for  which  this  new  nature  and  life  was  given  to  it. 
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Gal.  V.  35. 

tfwe  live  in  the  SpirU^  let  im  aX$o  walk  in  the  Spvni, 

In  asserting  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  that  work 
which  it  hath  undertaken  in  reference  to  the  spirits  of 
men,  we  have  already  spoken  of  one  great  act  of  that 
office;  i.  e.  the  regeneratmg  and  begetting  anew  of  souls 
into  God's  kingdom,  ^irit  of  spirit.  We  have  now  two 
other  acts  before  us  in  these  words;  t.  e,  its  maintaining 
the  life,  and  causing  all  the  right  motion,  of  regenerate 
souls.  The  former  of  these  are  contained  in  the  supposi- 
'ion;  "If  we  live  in  the  Spirit:"  the  latter  is  intimated 
in  the  inferred  precept :  "  Let  us  walk  in  the  Spirit.''  Both 
are  alike  imputed  to  the  Spirit  of  GK)d  here,  and  it  is  re- 

S resented  as  the  very  element  of  life,  and  the  spring  of  all 
oljr  motion  to  renewed  souls :  which  fills  the  wnoie  region, 
as  It  were,  with  vUaUt/y^  in  which  thejr  converse,  and  draw 
their  contmual  breath.  The  case  is,  in  this  respect,  much 
Jke  in  the  new  creation  as  in  the  old,  and  in  the  sphere 
of  grace  as  in  that  of  nature.  It  is  said  concerning  the 
natural  world,  that  it  doth,  as  it  were,  subsist  in  OoA ;  and 
it  is  spoken  of  the  new  creation  here ;  and  both  in  one 
Ibrm  of  expression:  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  Acts  xvii.  28.  And  here  we  read  of  living  in 
the  Spirit ;  and  walking  or  moving  in  the  spirit.  There 
is  only  this  difference  in  the  form  of  expression :  that 
whereas  we  have  three  distinct  phrases  used  to  set  forth 
the  dependence  of  the  natural  cteation  upon  God ;— living, 
and  moving,  and  having  being  in  him  ;--Tthere  are  only  the 
two  former  used  here  m  reference  to  the  new  creation, 
living  and  moving ;  livinff  in  the  Spirit  and  walking  in 
the  $irit.  The  reason  of  the  dilSerence  is  obvious,  that 
we  have  in  reference  to  the  former,  that  superadded  ex- 
pression, "  and  have  our  being ;"  because  in  this  natural, 
material,  sensible  world,  there  are  many  thin^  which  <sre, 
that  do  not  hve :  but  with  the  new  creation  it  is  not  so : 
ItM'e,  to  live  and  to  be,  are  one  and  the  same  thmg ;  ana 
'tb  entireljT  and  wholly  a'  being  of  life.  A  collection  of  all 
vital  princinlles  compose  and  make  it  up  what  it  is;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  new  creation  concerning  which  it 
can  be  said,  it  is,  but  lives  not;  for  it  is  all  life  through- 
out. And  as  philoeophy  has  been  wont  to  teach,  even 
f  mil,  IfTT*  at  GoidwaiMrllblL 


modem  philosophy  itself^  that  creation  and  coosemoiaD 
are  not  diverse  acts,  but  the  latter  only  the  former  eoQ- 
tinned ;  and  that  Qod  doth  by  the  contmual  coanmuucs- 
tion  of  the  same  influence,  by  which  he  created  and  nude 
this  world,  keep  it  in  the  state  wherein  it  is,  that  it  dotk 
not  relapse  baclrinto  its  old  nothing;  that  there  woqM not 
need  a  nositive  act  of  God  to  destroy  the  world,  if  he  wooM 
turn  all  things  to  nothing  asain,  but  onlv  to  suspend  and 
withnold  the  influence  by  which  every  thing  comes  to  be 
what  it  is :  so  it  is  in  the  new  creation,  or  in  the  new  ens- 
tur^  too.  The  very  suspension  of  that  influence  b^  vhkk 
It  began  to  be,  or  to  live,  (which  is  all  one,)  must  certainly 
infer  the  failure  and  extinction  of  the  whole. 

Thmk  therefore  what  it  would  be  if  all  vital  ioflaeBce 
were  suspended  and  withheld  (m  a  sudden  from  thismit6 
rial  and  sensible  world  in  which  we  converse.  You  might 
hereupon  frame  the  apprehension  within  yourselves,  of  tk 
face  of  the  earth  all  on  a  sudden  bestrewed  with  the  dead 
carcasses  of  men  and  beasts,  the  beauty  and  pleasant  ro- 
dure  of  it  all  vanished  and  gone,  and  nothing  left  in  time 
but  a  great  clod  of  dirt  I  This  great  temple  of  the  Deity, 
which  he  inhabits  by  a  vital  presence,  that  diflases  lifen 
and  down  every  where,  idl  turned  into  a  ruinous  heap.  % 
I  say,  there  were  a  suspension  of  vital  influence,  sapposi&f 
an  influence  continued  by  which  this  material  world  should 
still  be.  Why,  so  it  must  be  jiroportionably,  in  reference 
unto  the  new  creature  too.  There  is  the  siMretwn  to  be 
considered,  which  is  a  nart  of  the  natural  creation,  tbe 
soul  or  the  man  himself;  but,  that  vital  influence  being 
suspended  by  which  the  new  creature  was  made  to  be 
what  it  was,  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  dead  man,  a  dead 
soul !  The  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (as  we  most  sup- 
pose it  to.  have  been,  beautified  and  adorned  with  the  Di- 
vine imaige  on  every  side,  in  every  part)  laid  waste  and 
desolate !  Nothing  now  but  darkness  ana  confusion,  aad 
miseiT  and  death,  there  where  God  dwelt !  So  the  ok 
would  be,  if  we  could  suppose  such  a  thing  as  the  sospea- 
sion  of  that  influence,  by  which  the  life  of  the  new  creamre 


And  there  is  not  only  a  parity  in  the  cases,  bat  in  sone 


first  began  to  spring  up. 

And  there  is  not  only  a  .  ^ 
respects  a  sameness.  For  we  must  know  that  all  JMk 
infmence  is  in  one  respect^  that  is,  ez  parU  princifH^^M 
and  the  same,  and  only  diflers,  or  is  diversified,  ex  ftsU 
termini,  according  as  it  doth  terminate.  We  can't  coa- 
ceive  the  Divine  influences  to  be  distinguished  in  their 
Fountain,  that  is.  in  the  Divine  Being  itself  the  Almighty 
Spirit,  whence  all  proceeds  and  flows  out.  That  Ahnigbty 
Spirit,  if  you  consider  the  operations  of  it,  prodnces  di- 
vers, but  by  an  inflnefice  that  is  radically  and  m  the  Fooo- 
tain  one  and  the  same.  As  in  reference  to  those  diveis- 
ties  of  its  operations  that  were  performed  to  the  church,  as 
divers  as  they  were,  they  were  all  wrought  by  one  and  the 
same  spirit.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  was  not  one  spirit, 
and  of  nealing  another,  and  of  tongues  another;  biu  one 
and  the  same  Spirit  did  thus  diversify  its  operations,  tt- 
cording  as  the  products  were  divers  which  were  caused  by 
it,  and  which  it  was  afterwards  to  continue  in  that  being 
which  it  gave.  To  suppose  a  difference  or  diversity  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Fountain  itself,  the  Divine  Being,  were  to 
suppose  Qod  to  differ  from  himself,  amd  to  put  somewhat 
in  God  that  were  not  God ;  a  thing  most  repugnsnt  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Divine  Being.  But  the  Divine  influences 
may  be  diversified  terminatively,  according  to  the  sub- 
jects in  which  it  is  received.  Nature  is  various  in  this, 
and  that,  and  the  other  creature ;  (speaking  of  the  naiMre 
ntUwraJta^  as,  for  distinction's  sake,  it  is  wont  to  be  called ;; 
and  the  influences  are  diversified  according  to  those  divers 
natures  in  which  they  terminate,  and  according  to  the 
different  purposes  which  the  exigency  of  those  natures  doth 
reauire  should  be  served  and  complied  with.  And  so  that 
innuence,  which  originally  and  in  the  Fountain  is  one  and 
the  same,  according  as  it  goes  forth  to  beget  and  continoe 
a  variety  of  productions  of  this,  or  that,  or  another  kind, 
is  an  influence  that  gives  and  that  preserves  Veing  to 
things  concerning  which  it  can  only  w  said,  they  en:  it 
is  a  viUU  influence  to  things  that  live ;  it  is  a  mdm  ib* 
fluence  to  thongs  that  move ;  it  is  an  inUUeetnal  influent 
to  things  that  are  C8|jpable  of  wnderstandmg ;  it  is  a  ijAr 
influence  unto  what  is  A^fy,  to  what  it  hath  made  bolyi 
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and  is  to  contiam  and  keep  eo;  it  is  Hgkij  as  it  tenniiiates 
m  light ;  a&d  hve,  as  it  terminates  in  love ;  and  ^ower,  as 
it  tenainates  in  power;  and  liolj  gracious  acttpn^  as  it 
dotk  temunate  in  sneh  actions. 

Bat  it  is  the  principle  of  snch  actions  the  sabordinate 
principle,  here  signified  by  the  name  of  life,  or  included 
in  linnff,  that  we  are  now  to  speak  of:  and  we  shall 
speak  of  the  action  which  proceeds  from  that  life,  and 
snow  how  that  hath  rise  also  from  the  Spirit,  when  we 
come  to  the  latter  part  of  the  texL  From  the  former  part 
the  troth  that  we  nave  to  ob^rve  |ron  maj  take  thus— The 
blessed  Spirit  of  God  doth  contmue  and  maintain  that 
life,  whereof  it  hath  been  the  Author,  in  every  renewed 
sool.— We  shall,  in  speaking  to  this,— 1.  Vexy  briefly  open 
the  words  to  yon,  that  we  may  clear  the  ground  which  the 
truth  recommended  to  you  nath  in  the  text,  aid— Shall 
next  fiive  you  some  account  of  the  thing  which  is  asserted 


I.  As  to  the  former,  you  must  take  notic«, 
1.  That  the  i^  in  the  beginning  of  the  text  is  not  an  i/* 
of  dubitation,  but  of  argumentation—"  If  ye  live  in  the 
Spirit."— The  apostle  does  not  say  sO  as  doaDti3g,nor  was 
lus  design  to  signify  that  he  had  a  doubt,  whetier  they  did 
so,  yea  or  no ;  but  supposing  or  taking  that  foi  granted,  it 
is  only  a  form  used  by  him  (as  it  is  common  in  arguinf 
hypotheticaUy)  thereupon  to  reason  with  ihem  t^om  such 
a  supposed  principle.  The  i/ therefore  signifes  as  much 
as  woMBreas,  or  since :  since  or  inasmuch  as  yc  live  in  the 
Spirit,  therefore  wslk  in  the  Spirit.  As  in  G«l.  iii.  1.  If 
ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are 
above:  If  ve  be,  that  is,  "  Since  ye  are;  it  is  Jie  appear- 
ance whicn  as  professing  Christians  ye  make,  the  aspect 
which  ye  visibly  hold  forth  to  men,  tfiz.  that  of  persons 
united  with  Christ,  and  made  alive  by  him ;  suice  ye  are 
risen  with  Christ,  therefore  set  your  affectiom  on  things 
above;  act  and  do  accordingly."  So  we  are  to  take  it  here, 
and  it  aflbrds  us  a  clear  ground  for  a  positive  assertion, 
those  who  are  Christians  mdeed  do  live  in  the  Spirit 

9.  We  must  note,  that  to  live  cannot  reasonably  be  un- 
derstood as  intending  the  first  reception  of  the  principle  of 
life,  but  the  continuation  of  that  pnnciple.  Tms  form  of 
expression,  viz.  by  the  present  tense,  is  commonly  used  to 
hold  forth  to  us  the  continuedness  or  any  thing ;  when  we 
don't  say  such  a  thing  was,  or  such  a  thing  will  be.  but 
aiich  a  thing  is,  it  notes,  I  say,  the  continuediess  oi  the 
thing  spoken  of;  inasmuch  as  the  present  time  is  that 
which  ooth  connect  and  continue  the  two  parts  of  time, 
Tvf,  the  past  and  the  fiiture.  And  the  contmued  state  of 
this  life  is  after  the  same  manner  expressed  by  the  apostle 
ai  the  3nd  chapter  of  this  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  verse  90. 
The  life  which  I  live  in  the  flesh  is  bv  the  fkith  of  the  Son 
of  God.  He  means  not,  that  he  only  first  begaa  to  live  that 
life  by  an  influence  received  f^om  the  Son  of  God,  but  that 
he  lived  from  dav  to  day  that  life  which  he  did  live,  that 
spiritual,  divine  fife,  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  had 
loved  him  and  given  himself  fbr  him. 

Kor  again  must  we  understand  this  living  to  signiQr  the 
aeries  of  actions  only  proper  to  that  life ;  for  they  are 
afterwards  signified  by  the  name  of  walking  in  the  other 
part  of  the  text.  It  is  trae  indeed,  that  living,  in  a  very 
common  notion  of  It,  does  denote  tne  continued  series  of 
the  actions  of  one's  life,  whether  good  or  bad,  both  in 
Scripture  and  in  ordinary  lanfi:uage :  If  ye  live  after  the 
Hesh,  ye  shall  die,  (Rom.  viii.  13.)  that  is,  if  ye  continue 
to  act,  or  walk,  or  converse  after  the  flesh,  according  as 
that  corrupt  prmciple  doth  incline  and  dictate,  ye  shall  die. 
The  grace  of  Goa  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared 
to  all  men.  teaching  us  that— we  should  live  soberly,  righte- 
ously, and  godly  in  this  present  world;  that  is,  act,  and 
-vralK,  and  converse  so,  Titus  ii.  11, 12.  And  in  common 
speech  we  use  to  say  such  a  man  lives  a  good  or  a  bad 
life,  intending  by  living,  the  course  of  bis  actions  whether 
ffood  or  bad.  But  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  living 
here,  for  the  reason  before  mentioned;  and  should  we  so 
tinderstand  it,  there  would  neither  be  argument  nor  indeed 
oongruity,  in  the  aposde's  way  of  expressing  himself;  for 
it  would  amount  to  no  more  than  this ;  If  ye  continue  to 
lire  in  the  Spirit,  continue  to  live  in  the  Spirit;  or  if  ve 
coDtiane  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  continue  to  walk  in  the 
Spirit.    ¥nier8ibre  it  is  aecesHury  thatwe  conceive  amid- 


die  sense  between  these  two,  viz,  the  first  recq^on  of  the 
principle  of  life,  and  the  continued  series  of  the^actions  of 
that  lue ;  and  that  middle  sense  is,  (as  hath  been  already 
intimated,}  the  continuation  of  the  vital  nrinciple  itself.  If 
ye  live,  that  is,  if  ye  have  the  principle  of^a  new  and  divine 
life  continued  and  maintained  in  you,  walk  in  the  Spirit, 
as  those  principles  would  direct  and  guide  you  to  do.  Again, 
3.  We  must  note  that  by  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit,  is  mani- 
festly meant  the  blessed  eternal  Spirit  of  God,  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  can't  be  meant  of  our  natural  spirit,  as  is  moot 
evident ;  nor  can  it  be  meant  of  the  new  creature  itself, 
which  is  in  the  Scripture  called  spirit :  (as  we  have  had 
occasion  lately  to  take  notice  again  ana  again ;)  for  of  the 
same  Spirit  which  is  here  spoken  of  you  have  an  enume- 
ration of  the  fruits  in  the  verses  immediately  foregoing; 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  meekness,  temperance, 
&c.  These,  we  are  sure,  are  not  the  fruits  of  our  own 
natural  spirit ;  neither  can  they  be  said  to  be  the  fruits  of 
the  new  creature,  for  they  are  the  new  creature  itself,  those 
verv  principles  whereof  the  new  creature  is  composed  and 
doth  consist  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  by  the  Spirit  we 
must  understand  the  divine  eternal  Spirit,  the  blessed  Spirit 
of  God  itself 

And  for  that  form  of  expression,  "  in  the  Spirit,"  that 
particle  commonly  denotes  a  causative  influence,  and  sig- 
nifies as  much  as  ^;  q.  d.  If  ye  live  by  the  Spirit.  Many 
instances  might  be  given,  and  have  upon  some  other  occa- 
sion been  ^ven,  to  show  that  the  particle  in  doth  some- 
times signify  iff,  and  denotes  the  influence  of  an  efficient 
cause.  But  then  it  must  be  noted  toa  that  it  denotes  the 
part  of  an  efficient  cause,  or  a  casual  influence,  with  a  great 
deal  more  emphasis  than  if  another  form  of  expsession  had 
been  used.  "  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit."  Why  it  imports 
the  continual,  vital,  immediate  presence  of  the  Spirit  for 
this  purpose,  to  maintain  this  life.  "  If  ye  live  in  the 
Spirit;"  as  if  the  soul  had  its  very  sUus,  its  situation,  in  a 
region  of  life  which  the  Spirit  did  create  and  make  unto 
it  As  sometimes  the  continual  present  power,  and  do- 
minion,  and  influence  of  wickedness,  or  some  wicked  prin- 
ciple, is  expressed  the  same  way.  by  being  in  the  nesh. 
When  we  were  in  the  flesh,  under  tne  power  and  regaancv 
of  any  conupt,  fleshly  principle,  the  moti(ms  of  sin  whicn 
were  by  the  law,  did  work  in  our  members,  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  death,  Rom.  vii.  6.  And,  Thou  art  in  the  sail 
of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity,  as  it  is  said  to 
Simon  Magus,  Acts  viii.  33.  And,  The  world  lies  in 
wickedness;  so  as  to  be  continually  receiving  in  and  im- 
bibing wickedness,  as  it  were  on  every  hand,  1  John  v.  19. 
In  like  manner  the  soul  is  represented  as  imbibing  life 
and  vital  influence  on  every  part ;  agreeably  unto  which 
notion,  some  (and  those  I  may  reckon  the  best  of)  philoso- 
phers have  been  wont  to  say,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  mose 
proper  to  speak  of  the  body  of  a  man  as  l^ing  in  his  soul, 
than  of  the  soul  as  in  the  bod  v;  that  the  body  is  in  the  soul, 
as  being  continually  dothea  with  vital  influence  on  every  . 
part,  and  which  it  diffuses  throughout ;  the  soul  being  a&an 
element  of  life  unto  the  body  all  tne  while  they  do  converse, 
life  extending  even  unto  all  the  extremities,  unto  the  most 
extreme  part  of  the  body  that  you  can  suppose.  So  is  the 
soul  spoken  of  here  in  reference  to  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
though  that  very  intimate  union  is  frequently  held  forth  to 
us  in  Scripture  by  a  kind  of  reciprocal  and  mutual  in-being 
of  one  in  the  other,  and  the  other  in  that.  "  He  that  dwells 
in  love,  dwells  in  God,  and  God  in  him ;"  they  do,  as  it 
were,  inhabit  one  another.  So  it  is  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  the  soul  that  spiritually  lives  by  it :  it  is  in  the  Spirit^ 
and  the  Spirit  is  m  it.  It  is  not  so  in  the  Spirit,  as  if 
there  were  any  thing  of  itself  more  intimate  to  it  than  the 
Spirit  is:  but  the  Spirit  doth  as  it  were  clothe  it  with  life, 
fill  it  with  life,  and  is  all  in  all  of  life  to  it 

So  much  therefore  is  now  clear  to  you,  that  the  truth 
which  we  have  observed  hath  a  very  adequate  ground 
in  the  text.  "  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit,"  since  ye  do  so. 
It  is  a  thing  to  be  concluded,  that  the  life  of  those  who 
are  Christians  indeed,  who  have  ever  come  to  be  spiritually 
alive,  is  to  be  maintained  and  continued  by  ^  constant 
influence  of  the  blessed  Spirit. 

II.  Now  that  we  may  open  the  truth  of  the  thing  that  is 
asserted  and  contained  in  these  words,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  speak  distinctly,—!.  Concerning  the  life  that  is  to  be 
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maintaiAed,— &  Coneenung  the  intnence  that  maintaina 
it 

1 .  Concemiiiff  the  life  tD  be  maintained.  Of  that  I  hare 
need  to  say  the  Teas  becaiise  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
largely  of  it  heretofore.  What  it  will  be  needfol  to  say, 
yon  fluy  take  in  these  few  propositions. 

K  We  are  not  to  understand  it  of  natnral  life^  na  not 
even  of  the  sonl  itself:  but  we  are  to  understand  it  or  life 
in  a  moral  sense,  or  if  you  will,  in  a  spiritual  and  divine : 
I  intend  one  thing  by  tne  expressions.  It  ia  called  indeed 
the  Diyine  life,  or  tSe  life  ot  God  in  plain  terms,  Eph.  iy. 
18.  Being  alienated  fi'om  the  life  of  God,  haying  no  share, 
no  participation  in  the  Divine  life,  in  God's  life. 

2.  As  lue  in  the  natural  sense  is  a  principle  of  action ; 
80  life  in  the  moral  sense  is  a  principle  of  rtghi  action,  or 
by  which  one  is  enabled  to  act  aright.  The  soul  of  a  man 
ia  naturally  a  living,  vital,  active  being ;  it  is  naturally  soj 
i.  e.  it  belongs  to  its  very  essence  to  be  capable  of  acting. 
But  to  be  disposed  to  act  aright,  though  that  was  in  some 
respect  natural  to  it  too,  yet  it  was  not  inseparable,  as  sad 
experience  has  taught  us  all.  Thoujgh  the  spirit  of  a  man 
be  a  living,  and  consequently  an  active,  being,  made  such 
by  God  in  the  first  constitution  of  it,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  turned  such  a  being  as  this  loose  into  the  world 
when  he  made  it,  to  act  at  random,  and  according  as  any 
natnral  inclination  might  carry  it,  oi  external  objects  move 
il,  this  way  or  that;  but  it  being  not  only  a  living,  an 
active  substance,  but  intellectual  also,  and  thereby  capable 
of  government  by  a  law.  t.  f.  of  understanding  its  Maker's 
wiU  and  pleasure,  and  directing  the  course  of  its  actions 
agreeably  thereto,  God  hath  thereupon  thought  lit  to  pre- 
scribe it  a  law,  or  set  it  rules  to  act  and  walk  by.  Now 
die  mere  power  to  act  is  life  natural^  but  the  disposition  or 
ability  to  act  aright  is  a  supervenmg  life,  by  which  the 
soul  IS  as  it  were  contempered  and  framed  agreeably  to  the 
law  by  which  it  is  to  act,  or  the  Divine  government  under 
which  it  is  placed.  "^ 

^  3.  The  prime  and  fundamental  law  which  enters  the 
constitution  of  the  Divine  government  over  reasonable 
creatures  is.  that  they  love  the  Author  of  their  beings,  his 
own  blessed  self,  above  all  things ;  and  consequently  as 
that  love  doth  dictate  most  directly,  that  they  be  devoted 
and  subject  unto  him  as  the  supreme  authonty,  and  that 
they  delight  and  take  complacency,  and  seek  rest  and 
olessedness,  in  him  as  the  supreme  good ;  both  which  are 
included  in  that  one  root  or  principle  oif  love.  I  am  to 
love  him,  and  love  him  above  all,  and  then  I  do  of  course 
willingly  and  with  cheerfulness  devote  myself  to  him, 
being  acted  by  the  power  of  that  love  so  to  do,  and  seek 
blessedness  in  him  as  the  most  suitable,  the  most  agreeable 
good  to  my  soul. 

This  is  out  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  the  first  com- 
mandment, which  we  are  to  look  upon  as  fundamental  to 
all  the  rest ;  for  it  were  a  vain  thing  to  prescribe  any  fur- 
ther laws  as  a  God  to  those  who  will  not  take  him  for  a 
God  to  them. 

This  was  therefore  the  natural  method,  to  begin  the  law, 
the  frame  of  laws  and  constitution  of  government,  over 
reasonable  creatures,  with  this  grand  precept, "  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  God  but  me."  That  is, ''  I  will  be  to  thee 
the  prime  object  of  thy  love;  which  love  shall  make  thee 
devote  thyself  to  me,  and  then  make  thee  delight  and  take 
complacency  in  me  as  the  supreme,  both  authority  and 
goodness.".    Wherefore, 

4.  This  life  which  we  are  now  to  consider  as  to  be 
maintained,  must  principally  and  chiefly  consist  in  the 
love  of  God ;  that  is,  a  propension  of  soul  towards  him 
above  and  beyond  all  things  else.  It  is  a  conformity  unto 
that  grand  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength ;"  a  direction  or  bent  of 
spirit  towards  God.  Bo  long,  or  so  far,  a  person  is  said  to 
live  spiritually,  as  the  main  bent  and  inclination  of  his 
heart  is  toward  God.  If  he  fall  from  God,  or  in  what 
degree  soever  he  doth  so  fall,  so  far  he  dies ;  there  is  a 
mdual  death  according  to  all  the  gradual  declensions  of 
the  heart  fVom  God.  Godisthegreattermof  this  life,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  inculcate  formerly.  When  it  is 
intended  to  be  spoken  of,  it  is  not  spoken  of  a^  an  absolute 
thing,  bat  is  diatincdy  spoken  of  as  a  life  that  relates  and 


refeia  to  God.  Alive  to  God,  (Rom.  iv.  11.)  and  it  foUowa^ 
ver.  13.  Yield  yourselves  unto  God  as  these  that  are  idiTe 
from  the  deaa,  yield  yourselves  living  souls  toito  Qoi 
And  the  UK»tle  speaking  of  that  life,  which  he  says  he  did 
live  by  fiuth  in  the  Son  of  God.  TGal.  ii.)  speaks  of  it  it 
a  life  terminating  upon  God :  '*  I  through  the  law  am  dead 
imto  the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God^"  ver.  19.  in  the 
next  verse  to  which  you  read,  "  The  life  which  nov  I 
live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God," 
tis  a  life  that  comes  to  me  from  and  through  Christ,  and 
points  my  soul  directly  upon  God,  so  as  that  I  lire  to 
him. 

5.  This  life  doth  also  comprehend  all  other  gracioos 
principles  beside  that  neat  radical  one  of  love  to  God, 
which  suit  the  Spirit  of  a  man  to  all  the  otherpans  of  tlie 
Divine  lav,  or  all  the  other  laws  besides,  whatsoerer 
gracioit^  habit  or  disposition  doth  attemper  and  reconcile 
my  spirit  to  this  or  that  part  of  the  Divine  will  revealed  in 
his  law,  that  I  must  imderstand  to  be  a  principle  indnded 
within  the  compass  of  this  life  to  be  maintained.  For  ve 
find  the  eipression  used  to  sisnify  the  impress  of  the 
whole  frame  of  holiness  upon  the  soul ;  it  is  but  a  diveise 
expression  cf  the  work  of  the  new  creature,  which  we  find 
expressed  a|ain  and  again  in  Scripture  by  putting  the  Uv 
in  men's  heuts.  To  put  the  Uw  into  the  heart,  whj,  that 
is  to  form  die  new  creature  there,  and  so  continue  that 
impression  ijpon  the  heart  and  maintain  it  there,  or  to 
continue  the  liife  of  the  new  creature  in  the  souL  Whooe 
therefore  thu  law  so  impressed  and  made  habitual  in  the 
spirit  of  a  nan,  is  called  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  ia 
Christ  JesusL  Rom.  viii.  S.  And  hence  also  those  fruits  oT 
the  Spirit  which  we  find  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  and 
immediately  before  the  text,  are  to  be  conceived  as  » 
many  vital  principles  all  belonging  to  the  coastitatiaiof 
the  new  creature,  and  all  of  them  serving  to  conform  the 
spirit  of  a  nan  unto  the  Divine  law.  Afrer  the  mentitt 
of  all  those  several  principles  which  are  called  the  fhdtsof 
the  Spirit,  it  is  said,  "If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  as  ate 
walk  m  the  Spirit ;"  t.  e.  if  we  have  all  these  froits  vhieh 
are  so  many  living  principles  put  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
into  us,  if  we  have  them,  and  th^  are  continued  andkqil 
alive  in  us;  then  let  us  walk  in  the  Spirit ;  act  and  doa^ 
cording  to  these  principles. 

6.  We  oinst  further  note,  that  not  only  the  continual 
beinff  of  all  those  vital  principles  which  are  called  diefinifs 
of  the  Spirit,  but  also  the  gradual  improvements  of  their 
life,  vigour,  liveliness,  do  aU  belong  unto  this  life  consida- 
ed  according  to  the  more  perfect  state  of  it  For  there  is 
no  de^ee  of  this  or  that  thing,  but  hath  the  natare  of  the 
thinf  in  it  and  doth  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  thiu. 
And  therefoie  I  say,  that  by  life  here  we  must  imderstand 
not  barely  the  being  of  these  principles  continued  in  tbe 
soul,  but  supposing  that  the  soul  hath  been  improred  m 
grown  unto  some  strength  and  vigour,  whatsoever  main- 
tenance it  is  to  expect  of  that  good  state  unto  which  it  is 
arrived,  that  is  under  the  name  of  life  h^  attrihoied  to 
the  Spirit,  as  it  is  its  proper  work  to  hold  the  sonl  in  lite; 
according  as  we  use  to  say,  speaking  concerning  thenatnru 
life,  noh  vivere^  sed  vaUre^  vita  esf ,  merely  not  to  be  dead, 
is  hardly  worth  the  name  of  living ;  but  to  be  in  health,  to 
be  strong,  and  lively,  and  vigoroua.  We  must  coocdTetf 
to  be  within  the  compass  or  the  Spirit's  work,  and  ther^ 
fore  We.  put  it  within  the  compass  of  the  object,  to  keep  op 
souls  m  a  lively  and  vigorous  state,  and  not  only  haTisn 
put  vital  influences  Into  them,  merely  to  preserve  them  from 
Doing  extinct.  When  we  find  that  severe  animadversiofi, 
Rev.  iii.  I.  Thou  ha^  a  name  that  thou  Hvest  and  art  dead 
it  appears  bv  what  follows  that  he  doth  not  mean  hr  death 
there,  simple  death,  as  if  there  was  nothing  of  life  left,  bat 
a  gradual  deadnessL  a  very  languishing  state ;  for  it  foUon 
"Strengthen  the  thing?  which  remain,  that  are  ready  lo 
die,"  (ver.  2.)  implying  that  to  live  so  languid  a  life«« 
hardly  worth  the  name  of  living;  they  were  rather  tote 
called  dead  than  living,  while  the  case  was  only  so  «v 
them.  Therefore  thourh  it  be  true,  that  such  a  languish' 
ing  is  that  which  doth  Defall  many  a  Christian  who  haa 
the  r0irf  of  life  in  him,  yet  if  it  be  better  with  any,  u»  ° 
they  be  continued  in  a  better  state,  it  is  to  be  attnbatcd  to 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  they  <*live  in  the  ^rit"  If  tbe^J^ 
mon  proq)eioii8ly,  if  their  soola  ilooiiu^  aad  ere  inagiw 
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coiidition,  and  are  kept  on  therein,  it  is  all  owing  to  this 
Spirit ;  hat  it  is  owing  to  men's  ownselves  if  ihey  he  in 
lanffaishings  and  decays,  that  ther  conform  not  themselres 
to  the  rules  and  methods  of  the  Holy  Ohoat  in  which  they 
are  to  expect,  and  aecordinff  to  which  they  may  look  for, 
its  snpplies,  whereof  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
speak. 

7.  This  life  most  be  imderstood  to  include  too,  not  only 
the  principles  of  grace,  and  the  vigour  and  liveliness  of 
those  principles ;  but  also  the  consolations,  the  pleasures, 
the  gnteful  relishes  of  divine  and  spiritnal  things,  which 
are  proper  to  the  new  creature  also.  For  it  is  usual  to 
distinguish  both  of  the  life  of  grace,  and  the  life  of  com- 
fort, as  comprehended  under  the  same  name  of  life  in  the 
general.  We  many  times  find  the  expression  used  to  hold 
forth  to  us  any  consolation  that  a  good  soul  hath  given 
into  it  upon  whatsoever  spiritual  account.  We  live,  says 
the  apostle,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  1  Thess.  iii.  8.  It 
is  as  a  new  life  to  us,  a  revival  upon  a  distinct  and  super- 
added account,  tmto  whatsoever  aoth  mbre  naturally  and 
necessarily  concern  the  very  being  oToxtc  life.  And  there- 
fore according  to  what  measures  and  degrees  such  plea- 
sures, and  consolations,  and  joys  are  afforded  unto  good 
souls ;  we  must  understand  them  all  attributed  unto  the 
Spirit  of  God,  under  the  expression  of  our  living  in  the 
Spirit,  or  living  by  it. 

8.  As  the  tendency  of  this  life  is  towards  God  as  the 
term  of  it,  so  the  root  of  it  is  ftom  God,  as  the  great  Au- 
thor and  Fountain  of  it.  It  must  be  understood  to  be  the 
life  of  God,  or  the  Divine  life,  upon  both  these  accounts, 
not  only  as  it  is  a  life  that  terminates  upon  him,  but  as  it 
is  a  life  that  rises  and  springs  from  him,  even  in  the  very 
first  rise  of  it :  for  none  can  tend  towards  God  but  by  him, 
by  a  power  and  inclination  that  is  received  from  him,  by 
whicn  he  draws  and  acts  the  soul  towards  himself.  As 
was  noted  before,  that  very  life  by  which  the  apostle  says 
he  did  live  to  God,  he  says  he  received  it  by  faith  from 
the  Son  of  God,  who  had  loved  him,  and  given  himself 
for  him.    And  therefore, 

9.  Thu  life  doth  necessarily  suppose  union  with  God, 
with  Christ,  and  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  that  is  join- 
ed to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit,  I  Cor.  vi.  IT  Whosoever  it 
is  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord,  is  caught  into  a  union  of  spirit 
with  him,  and  that  Spirit  is  the  continual  source  of  life  to 
him.  It  is  not  only  vain  and  unintpUigible,  but  most  mon- 
str6asly  blasphemous,  to  imagine  such  a  thin^  concerning 
this  union  an  if  it  ^ere  an  essential  union  with  God,  or  a 
personal  union  with  any  of  the  persons  in  the  Godhead : 
the  former  would  make  any  one  God ;  the  latter  would 
make  us  more  one  with  that  person,  than  the  persons  are 
with  one  another ;  for  we  can't  say  that  the  person  of  the 
Father  is  the  person  of  the  Bon,  or  that  the  pnerson  of  the 
Son  is  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  union  is  in  es- 
sence, not  m  person.  And  therefore  to  talk  as  some  have 
done  of  being  personally  united  to  Christ,  or  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  imports  as  if  they  were  more  one  with 
Christ,  than  Christ  is  one  with  the  Father,  or  than  the 
Father  is  one  with  the  Spirit ;  for  personal  union  is  that, 
the  result  whereof  is  one  person :  and  so  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  are  united.  But  a  real  union  there  is  of  those, 
who  live  this  divine  life,  with  him  who  is  the  great  origin 
and  principle  of  it ;  for  it  were  a  most  unreasonable  and 
nnintelligiDle  thing,  that  a  man  should  live  by  a  principle 
of  life  that  is  disunited  from  him.  There  must  always  be 
a  anion  between  the  thing  which  lives,  and  that  which  it 
lives  by.  I  can't  live  by  a  vital  principle  that  is  remote 
from  me,  or  wherewith  I  am  not.  in  one  sense  or  another, 
united.  And  it  were  very  absurd  to  think  that  snch  words 
should  be  put  into  the  Bible  to  signiQr  nothing,  or  carry 
no  sense  with  them, "  He  that  is  jomed  to  the  Lord,  is  one 
Spirit."  Nor  can  that  union,  thoueh  it  doth  not  simify  so 
mach  as  an  essential,  or  a  personal  union,  (both  which,  as 
I  have  said  to  you,  are  absurd  and  blasphemous,^  carry  so 
little  as  a  mere  presence  of  God,  for  he  is  equally  present 
to  all,  more  intimate  to  every  creature  than  it  is  to  itself; 
bat  it  doth  over  and  beside  carry  this,  that  there  is  a  Di- 
vine presence  specified  by  such  ends,  for  which  it  is 
Toachmfcd  upon  such  peculiar  terms,  npon  which  such  a 
presence  is  not  vouchsafed  to  others ;  that  is,  he  is  present 
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to  |hem  with  whom  he  is  flius  united,  as  a  spring  alul  prin- 
ciple of  life  to  them ;  he  is  present  for  this  verjr  purpose^ 
to  form  them  for  himself,  to  mclme,  and  to  continue  their 
souls  inclined  towards  himself,  and  so  nore  and  more 
gradually ;  to  dispose  and  fit  them  to  glorify  him,  to  be  the 
instruments  of  his  jflory,  and  to  be  glorified  with  him,  or 
to  be  the  subjects  of  his  glory.  This  is  rhe  special  end  for 
which  he  is  present,  and  which  doth  distinguish  his  pre- 
sence. For  we  can^  (as  was  said  before)  suppose  that  ex 
parte  Dei,  on  God's  part,  one  part  of  himselfcan  be  more 
present  than  another,  for  that  were  to  make  God  to  differ 
from  himself;  but,  with  reference  to  the  effects  and  ends, 
which  such  an  influential  presence  doth  work,  there  is  a 
difference ;  he  is  present  so,  as  to  do  such  a  work  in  those, 
to  whom  he  is  thus  present,  a.s  he  will  not^  as  he  doth  not, 
do  in  others ;  so  as  to  be  the  continual  spring  of  such  mo- 
tions, and  such  workings  and  tendencies,  as  others,  where 
he  will  not  so  exert  his  inflttence,  are  strangers  ta  And 
then  he  is  present  with  them  too  upon  terms  suitable  to 
those  ends ;  that  is,  as  having  bound  himself  to  them  to  be 
their  God,  and  so  to  be  all  that  to  them  which  it  belongs  to 
him  to  be,  as  he  undertakes  to  be  the  Qod  of  any.  He  is 
their  God,  engaged  to  be  with  them  by  his  continual  vital 
presence  through  tine,  and  in  all  eternity.  Such  a  union, 
that  is,  an  intimate  presence  for  such  purposes,  and  upon 
such  terms,  is  supposed  in  this  life,  ana  therefore  must  be 
supposed  to  be  maintained  and  continued  all  the  while 
th&  life  is  continaed ;  that  is,  the  soul  is  held  with  God 
and  kept  close  to  him  by  bonds  of  union,  kept  Urm  and 
tight  between  him  and  them. 

Thus  you  ha7e  some  account  of  the  first  of  these  heads 
which  we  proposed  to  open  to  you,  vix.  the  life  to  be  main- 
tained. It  would  become  us  to  make  some  present  reflec- 
tion upon  what  hath  been  said  at  this  time ;  and  that  is, 
since  we  have  heard  so  much  said  concerning  such  a  life 
as  this,X&nd  more  heretofore,)  "  certainly  there  is  such  a 
life."  The  thought  offers  itself,  that  such  a  life  is  not 
merely  talked  on,  or  is  not  a  mere  empty  notion,  but  there 
must  certainly  be  such  a  real  thing.  This  distinct  sort  of 
life,  thoueh  besides  what  other  kinds  of  life  are  more  ob- 
vious to  me  common  notice  of  the  world,  is  indeed  a  hid- 
den life,  a  secret  life :  Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
Col.  iii  3.  But  the  hiddenness  of  the  thin|^  doth  suppose 
it  to  be,  for  that  which  is  not,  can't  be  hid ;  so  far  is  it 
frt>m  carrying  a  supposition  or  an  inference  that  it  is  not. 
We  ourM  therefore  to  possess  our  souls  of  this  apprehen- 
sion, (tttink  men  of  this  matter  what  they  will,)  there  is 
really  a  certain  sort  of  life  which  doth  distinguish  a  ho\j 
mtn  from  a  mere  man,  as  truly,  as  there  is  a  natural  life 
which  doth  distinguish  a  mere  man  from  a  carcass,  from 
the  deserted  trunk  and  body  of  a  man.  And  when  we 
consider  so,  how  can  we  forbear  to  lay  our  hands  npon 
our  hearts,  and  ask  ourselves  the  question ;  "  Do  I  live 
this  life,  yea  or  no  1  Do  I  feel  myself  to  live  1  Do  I  feel 
an  inclination  and  bent  of  heart  towards  God ;  some  prin- 
ciples of  life,  springing  up  from  the  divine  root,  wnich 
carries  my  soul  towards  that  blessed  object :  that  I  am 
acted  from  God  to  God  in  my  ordinary  course  1"  We 
can't  have  a  greater  question,  or  of  more  concernment  in 
all  this  world,  to  deal  with  our  souls  about,  and  therefore 
let  it  be  seriously  thought  of. 


SERMON  X/ 

Wb  are  upon  the  first  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  refer, 
ence  to  souls  bom  of  it,  held  forth  to  us  m  this  scripture, 
viz.  in  the  supposition,  tram  whence  we  have  observed— 
That  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  doth  by  its  own  influence 
maintain  the  life,  whereof  it  hath  been  thd  Author  unto 
regenerate  souls.  .  ^^  ,    ,.^ 

And  here  we  nroponnded  to  speak,— I,  Of  the  hfe  to  be 
maintained,  and^S.  Of  the  influence  which  maintains  it 
Of  the  former  we  have  spoken  already,  and  are  now  to  go 
on  to  the  latter.  ^  ^,         .     ,__.  ^   *. 

Concerning  which  we  shall,—!.  Show  what  kmd  of  u- 
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fluenoe  it  is^^^t  How  Is  it  aacertained  uito  Mgenerate 
souls.  Or,  give  yoa  acune  account  of  the  natnre  and  of 
the  certainty  6f  it. 

Of  the  formiar  yon  may  have  aome  account  by  considej^ 
ing  snch  pi^perties  of  it  as  those  that  follow,  idx, 

I.  It  is  a  most  free  and  arbitrary  influence.  It  is  a  most 
gracious  influence  you  know,  in  the  very  notion  whereof 
the  purest  liberty  is  implied,  wherein  it  has  first  to  do  with 
«oul8.  as  is  subjoined  to  the  scripture  before  discoursed  of 
in  John  iii.  8.  It  is  represented  as  "  the  wind  that  Uow- 
eth  where  it  listetb.''  m  operations  of  this  kind  the  Spirit 
delights  to  discover  and  magnify  a  kind  of  sovereignty 
and  royalty.  It  is  a  very  awiul  word  which  hath  refer- 
ence, as  we  find,  unto  that  consideration,  Work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  Phil.  ii.  13. 
The  consideration  is  immediatelv  added,  that "  Qod.  work- 
eth  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  nis  own  good  pleasure." 
And  I  conceive  there  are  two  things  hinted  to  us  in  that 
expression,  viz.  that  whatsoever  he  doth  of  this  kind,  he 
doth  with  delight,  taking  a  complacency  in  it.  and  enjoy- 
ing, as  it  were,  his  own  act ;  "  he  exercises  loving-kmd- 
ness  in  the  earth,"  and  in  no  kind  or  manner  of  operation 
so  as  in  this,  because  herein  he  dotk  delight.  And  it  also 
intimates,  that  what  he  doth  herein,  he  dodi  upon  no  obli- 

Sition  ;  he  doth  at  the  rate  of  most  absolute  liberty,  so  as 
at  he  might  do,  or  might  not  do.  lAberum  est  qnodpoimi 
nonfuisse^  7%U  is  free  which  migJU  not  have  Hen.  "  He 
works  of  good  pleasure,"  having  no  other  tie  upon  him 
than  what  he  takes  on  and  lays  upon  himself;  and  there- 
fore "  work  out  your  salvation,"  suth  the  apostle,  "  with 
fear  and  trembling."  He  works  now  •,  you  don't  know  whe- 
ther he  will  by  ajui  by,  if  you  neglect  him  now.  There- 
fore is  the  blessed  Spirit  mentioned  with  tkat  distinjpish- 
ing  title  of  the  free  Spirit :  Uphold  me  with  thy  free  Spirit, 
Psal.  li.  12.  It  is  not  only  efficiently  so,  as  the  great  Au- 
thor of  liberty  imto  those  souls  upon  whom  it  works  effect- 
ually, and  with  saving  operations,  as  is  the  sense  of  what 
we  nnd  said  in  2  Cor.  lii.  17.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is,  there  is  liberty ;  liberty  communicated  W  it  unto  those, 
who  b^  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  as  it  after  foUoiss,  behold- 
ing as  in  a  ghiiss  his  glory,  are  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory.  Whilst  it  refines  them,  it  enlarges 
them,  defecates  them,  makes  them  capable  of  aseending, 
and  renders  them  some  wa]^  adequate  to  a  large,  umversu, 
all-comprehensive  good ;  it  is  not,  I  say,  only  so  a  free 
Spirit,  but  it  is  in  itself  free,  a  Spirit  that  so  works  as  was 
not  to  be  expected,  and  that  cannot  be  prescribed  unto. 
Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or,  being  his 
counsellor,  hath  taught  him  1  Isa.  xl.  13. 

3.  It  is  a  very  various  influence,  in  the  degrees  of  Its 
communication  and  operation.  It  may  well  be  so,  as  being 
most  free.  It  is  not  communicated  alike  unto  all  who 
have  been  bom  of  this  Spirit,  nor  to  all  those,  nor  to  any 
of  them,  alike  at  all  times.  Some  have  more  light  and 
joy,  more  strength  and  vigour,  than  others  have ;  and  the 
same  persons  have  themselves  their  more  lucid  and  turbid 
intervals,  and  in  their  time  there  is  often  a  very  quick 
succession  of  night  and  day;  there  is  sorrow  in  the  night, 
and  a  calm  in  the  morning,  and  quick  interchanges  of 
such  darkness  and  light,  as  m  Psalm  xxx.  5.  Which  var 
riations  do  proceed  partly  from  sovereignity,  as  hach  been 
said ;  but  partly  also  from  paternal  justice.  From  sove- 
reignty we  may  suppose,  in  great  part,  this  Spirit  comes 
and  ^oes,  even  as  it  wilt,  as  to  its  more  observable  com- 
munications, to  discover  its  liberty ;  but  oftentimes  it  varies 
the  courses  of  its  dispensation,  and  the  state  of  the  soul 
with  whom  it  hath  to  do,  in  a  way  of  paternal  justice. 
For  as  we  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  economical 
justice  as  well  as  political,  among  us,  so  there  is  a  justice 
too  which  the  holy  Ood  doth  exercise  in  his  own  uimily. 
and  among  the  children  which  have  been  begotten  ana 
bom  of  him,  as  well  as  towards  those  who  are  under  his 
govemment  upon  a  more  common  accoimt:  and  it  is  very 
meet  and  reasonable  it  should  be  so.  It  were  a  most  in- 
congraous  thing,  if  he  should  be  equally  indulgent  unto 
the  careless  and  vain,  and  wanton  and  extravagant,  and 
the  negligent  of  him  and  their  own  duty ;  as  to  the  serious, 
and  watchful,  and  diligent,  and  those  who  are  most  stu- 
dious to  please  him,  and  most  in  love  with  his  presence. 
He  doth  m  his  displeasure  many  times  withdraw  and  hide 


himself,  for  the  rebuke  of  neriigenoes  and  trndntiliil  de- 
portments towards  him ;  and  he  doth  upon  the  acconnt  of 
the  same  justice  show,  or  manifest  himself^  (as  onr  Sa- 
viour's expression  is  in  John  xiv.  21.)  for  the  encoon^ 
ment  and  reward  of  those  that  do  more  closely  and  Um- 
f  uU  V  adhere  to  him,  and  make  it  more  their  business  tad 
study  to  please  and  imitate  him.  The  Spirit  is  dftea 
grieved,  and  in  a  dq^ree  quenched,  by  the  cardessnea, 
and  neglects,  and  resistances  even  of  its  own  ofipring,  or «{ 
those  who  have  been  bom  of  it ;  and  then  the  discipu&e  of 
the  family  doth  require  that  they  should  be  put  to  reboke; 
and  so  its  influence  comes  to  be  an  often  vaiying  thing. 

3.  Yet  it  is  so  far  a  continual  influence  as  is  neeessaiy 
for  the  maintaining  of  the  root  of  this  Ufe,  that  tint  mtj 
not  totally  wither ;  and  therefore  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  those 
who  are  Uie  offspring  of  this  Spirit,  there  is  still  asostais- 
ing  influence  upon  them.  As  it  was  very  low  vith  ik 
Psalmist  in  the  73rd  Psalm,  when  he  was  just  ready  to 
throw  up  all :  Yenly  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  tijo, 
ver.  13.  He  thought  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  be  any  linger 
religious ;  he  was  become  in  the  tenomer  of  his  spirit » 
unlike  a  saint,  that  he  judged  himself;  upon  reflection,  to 
be  a  great  deal  more  like  a  beast.  And  yet  he  says  in  the 
S3rd  verse,  that  he  had  been  ever  with  God : "  Kereithe- 
less  I  am  continually  with  thee."  Even  all  that  whik 
there  was  a  presence  of  God  continued,  and  he  was  efci 
then  held  by  his  richt  hand.  So  are  the  souls  of  his  held 
in  life:  Which  h<Mdeth  our  souls  in  life,  Psalm ImH 
Though  that  might  have  another,  yet  it  is  probable  enoaek 
to  have  a  spiritual,  meaning,  and  there  are  passages  in  the 
context  that  may  indite  us  to  apprehend  so. 

4.  It  is  a  still,  silent,  a  secret,  and  often  an  unohsernd. 
influence ;  such  as  by  which  no  peat  nrase  is  made,  m 
many  times  doth  escape  the  notice  of  them  who  are  H^ 
subjects  of  it.  Their  life  is  a  secret  kind  of  life,  "hid 
with  Christ  in  God,"  and  by  snch  a  kind  of  influence  it  is 
maintained.  God  is  near  nuinv  times,  when  it  is  BCt 
known.  He  was  in  the  very  ptace,  (and  we  can*t  think 
that  Jacob  meant  it,  by  his  essential  presence,  for  thai  he 
very  well  knew,  but  by  his  gracious  presence,)  and  be 
says  that  he  knew  it  not.  ^.  d.  '*  I  little  thought  of  God^ 
heme  so  nigh."  Gen.  xxviii.  16.  And  we  may  at  less 
alluae  to  those  words  in  Hos.  xi.  3.    I  taught  E^hraim  lo 

go,  taking  them  by  their  arms ;  but  they  Inew  not  that  I 
ealed  theoL  He  deals  so  with  those  who  are  bom  of  him, 
as  even  to  teach  them  to  go,  and  they  know  not  that  it  is  he 
that  carries  them  all  along.  The  operation  of  the  Spirit 
doth  very  much  imitate  that  of  nature:  it  is  inaTeiy still 
and  silent  way  that  the  sap  is  drained  in  by  the  root,  lad 
ascends  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  difiuses  itself  to  ereiy 
branchy  that  we  may  see  that  it  lives,  but  we  dont  see 
how.  The  case  is  with  souls  that  are  brought  to  live  in 
the  Spirit,  as  with  very  infirm  and  languishing  peisoos, 
who  have  been  consumed,  and  even  next  to  death,  in  a 
putrid  and  corrupt  air ;  being  removed  into  such  as  is  pare 
and  wholesome  they  revive,  but  in  a  very  insensible  way: 
so  is  this  life  preserved  by  a  vital,  spiritual  influence  which 
is  as  pure  air  to  them,  a  ^tle.  mdulgent,  benign,  and 
cherishing  air ;  they  live  by  it,  and  never  a  whit  the  vorae, 
because  it  is  not  so  turbulent  as  to  make  a  noise. 

5.  As  still  and  silent  as  it  is,  it  is  yet  a  very  poweifal 
and  efficacious  influence.  The  case  requires  that  it  shoold 
be  so ;  for  it  is  a  great  thing  to  maintain  snch  a  Hfe  qw 
such  terms.  A  thing  that  is  so  purely  divine,  if  it  were  not 
maintained  by  a  strong  hand,  it  were  hardly  to  be  thought 
how  it  should  subsist  m  such  a  region  as  this,  so  eror 
way  unsuitable  to  it ;  it  is  a  life  contiiiually  assanlte^ 
often  struck  at;  a  life  employed  in  continual  conflicts  and 
crowned  with  many  a  glorious  victory,  and  that  implie$i 
mighty  power  to  be  employed  to  preserve  life  and  main- 
tain it.  when  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong,  3  Cor.  xii.  Ifi> 
Sure  he  must  be  weak  in  one  r^pect,  ana  strong  in  ano- 
ther :  weak,  ho  must  mean  spiritually  too :  weak,  if  yon 
consider  the  principle  in  itself,  absolutely;  strong,  if  ^ 
consider  it  in  reference  to  the  continual  aids  and  sappbei 
that  are  ^ven  in.  And  it  is  plain  that  the  exercises  oftha 
life  require,  that  strength  and  might  should  be  employed 
to  maintain  it  through  Uiem.  Very  difficult  and  hard  thtf^ 
th^  are,  which  those  who  live  this  life,  are  exposed  to  the 
sufferings  of,  and  merely  because  they  live  this  life,  tna 
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hold  it  forth  that  they  are,  in  this  sense,  alive:  as  nobody 
ffoes  about  to  uroond  a  dead  man,  there  is  no  need  of  that. 
Therefore  is  that  rantnrous  prayer  of  the  apostle  in  Col.  i. 
11, 13.  that  they  mi^int  be  strengthened  with  all  might,  ac* 
cording  to  his  glonoos  power,  nnto  all  patience  and  long- 
Bufferinr  with  ioyfiilness ;  giving  thanks  to  the  Father, 
who  had  made  them  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  li^ht.    Made  tnem  meet,  by  making  them 
sons,  and  to  inherit  as  sons,  or  receive  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light.  They  were  bom  light,  and  of  light :  Ye 
were  darkness,  bat  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord,  ^h.  y.  8. 
Why,  that  bemg  soppoeed,  it  required,  as  the  apostle's 
prayer  implies,  an  exertion  of  mignty,  glorious  power,  to 
raanifain  this  life  unto  that  pitch  and  degree,  that  they  might 
liaTe  a  greater  disposition  to  give  thanks  for  what  God  had 
done  upon  them,  to  make  them  meet  and  capable  subjects 
of  sneh  an  inheritance,  than  to  complain  of  a  little  suffer- 
ing. "Strengthened  with  all  might,  according  to  his  glo- 
rious power.*"with  such  a  kind  of  might  as  bears  the  very 
impress  ana  image  upon  it  of  God's  own  glorious  power 
itself;  a  might  that  has  a  glory  upon  it,  and  accords  to  its 
original :  as  you  may  suppose  the  effect,  in  such  causar 
tions  as  this,  to  be  very  like  to  the  cause,  and  to  the  pro- 
ductive influence.  The  new  creature,  as  soon  as  it  is  bom, 
IB  bom  to  conflict,  toil,  and  travail ;  born  for  fight,  and  bom 
for  victory.   Such  were  the  heroes,  the  sons  of  God.   One 
so  highly  oom,  we  must  suppose  bora  for  great  things ;  not 
only  to  enjov,  but  to  perform;  and  there  must  be  a  power 
proportioniable  hereunto  to  go  with  this  heaven-born  crea- 
ture.   I  have  written  unto  you,  young  men,  says  the  apos- 
tle, because  ye  are  strong,  and  have  overcome  the  wiclred 
one,  1  John  ii.  14.   Whilst  they  were  yet  but  young,  they 
had  w  great  a  conquest  to  glory  in.    "Ye  have  overcome 
the  wicked  one,"  ye,  calling  them  by  the  name  of  little 
ones,  a  lower  rank  being  designed  by  that  expression :  he 
yet  tells  them,  that  they  had  overcome,  because  greater  was 
ne  that  was  in  them,  tnan  he  that  was  in  the  world,  chap. 
iv.  4.  And  in  chap.  v.  4.  he  says,  that  whatsoever  is  bom  of 
Qod  overcometh  the  world.   The  predication  is  so  univer- 
sal, that  we  can  conceive  no  state  of  a  person  born  of  God, 
be  he  never  so  newly  bom,  but  he  is.  even  in  that  instant, 
made  superior  over  this  world,  hatn  got  the  better  of  it. 
made  his  escape  from  the  corraptions  of  it,  which  woulc 
hinder  him  through  lust,  and  hatn  it  in  a  degree  under  his 
feet:  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  powerftd  influence,  by 
^which  his  life  is  maintained.  Who  are  kept  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation,  1  Pet.  i.  5. 

6.  It  is  a  connatural  influence,  or  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  man  both  as  reasonable  and  renewed.  As  reasonable, 
it  doth  it  no  violence:  I  drew  them  with  the  cords  of  a 
man,  and  with  the  Innds  of  love,  Hcs.  xi.  4.  And  it  is 
accommodated  unto  all  the  principles  of  the  new  nature. 
It  is  an  influence  of  faith  to  faith,  of  love  to  love,  of  meek- 
ness to  meekness,  and  of  humility  to  humility,  as  was  in- 
timated formerly. 

7.  It  is  a  eo^yperative,  or  assisting  influence.  Sach  as 
doth  engage  us  in  the  endeavour  of  preserving  our  own 
life,  and  then  assists  or  co-operates  with  us  therein.  As 
the  matter  is  in  reference  to  the  reflex  acting  of  the  soul, 
so  it  is,  in  proportion,  in  reference  tmto  the  direct.  As 
when  he  would  know  what  is  wrought  and  done,  or  what 
impressions  are  made  within,  the  Spirit  beareth  wimess 
with  our  spirit,  in  that  reflex  way  of  operation,  Rom.  viii. 
16.  So  it,  proportionably,  doth  in  the  direct  way  of  opera- 
tion too,  it  works  with  our  spirits,  and  makes  use  of  their 
avra  agency,  in  order  to  the  maintaining  of  their  own  life. 
JLad  therefore  as  you  have  heard  in  that  now  mentioned 
Scripture,  that  we  are  kept  by  the  mighty  power  of  God 
through  &ith  unto  salvauon,  so  we  are  told  too  in  1  John 
▼.  18.  that  he  that  is  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himself,  and 
that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not ;  he  keeps  himself  from 
those  deadly,  mortal  touches  which  would  endaneer  his 
precious  life ;  t.  e.  he  is  his  own  under-keeper.  we  are 
every  one  to  be  a  brother's  keeper,  much  more  to  ourselves; 
but  still  in  a  subordinate  sense,  subservient  to,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  that  supreme  one.  Indeed  it  were  a  kind 
of  a  monstrous  thing  in  the  creation,  that  there  should  be 
so  noble  a  life  planted  there,  but  destitute  of  the  self- 
preserving  fiienlty  or  disposition ;  whereas  every  life,  how 
mean  soever,  even  that  d  a  worn,  a  gnat,  or  a  fly,  hath 


an  aptitude  in  it,  or  a  disposition  accompanying  it  to  pr^ 
serve  itself. 

8.  It  is  a  regular  and  an  ordinate  influence.  I  put  these 
together,  because  they  have  an  afiinity,  though  they  may 
import  somewhat  diverse  notions.  The  Spirit  works  ac- 
cording to  rule,  or  a^eeably  unto  the  word,  in  what  it 
does  for  the  maintaining  of  this  life.  My  tSlpirit  that  is 
upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth, 
shall  not  depart,  Isa.  lix.  21.  The  word  and  the  Spirit  go 
together  among  all  this  race.  The  Spirit  breathes  in  the 
word  for  the  maintaining  of  this  life.  And  so  it  is  the 
influence  of  ordinate,  not  of  absolute  power,  which  works 
so  as  that  there  is  no  proportion  between  what  it  works, 
and  what  it  works  by;  it  works  by  apt  and  suitable  means, 
and  applies  and  directs  our  spirits  unto  such  objects  as  are 
u)t  to  be  nutritive,  or  carry  m  them  a  suitable  aliment  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  life.  Why,  our  natural  life  is 
maintained  by  a  divine  influence  too;  we  could  not  other- 
wise draw  breath,  or  subsist  a  moment.  But  how  is  it 
maintained  ?  Not  by  miracle.  Not  in  such  a  way  as  doth 
supersede  all  useful  means  for  that  purpose:  but  it  is 
maintained  by  God's  preserving  and  directing  the  natural 
faculties  that  belong  to  us,  unto  such  objects  as  are  suit- 
able for  the  maintaining  of  natural  life,  and  may  be  aptly 
nutritive  thereof.  He  doth  not  maintain  this  life  of  ours 
without  eating,  or  drinking,  or  breathing;  by  an  influence 
exclusive  of  all  such  means,  nor  without  apt  and  suitable 
means  too :  for  it  is  not  maintained  by  feeding  upon  iron, 
or  stones,  or  by  drinking  of  poison,  or  by  breathing  in 
contagious  airs;  but  by  what  is  agreeable  to  itself,  and  apt 
to  afford  a  suitable  aliment  to  it.  So  it  is  in  the  spiritual 
life  also:  it  is  not  maintained  by  an  influence  that  doth 
exclude  apt  and  proper  means^  but  by  this  influence  the 
mind  and  spirit  is  directed  to  intend  and  converse  with 
such  objects,  out  of  which  it  can  draw  nourishment,  and 
which  are  suitable  unto  this  purpose.  God  doth  not 
maintain  this  life  in  such  a  way,  ana  upon  such  terms,  as 
that,  though  men  mind  nothing  in  the  world  else,  but 
what  the  men  of  this  world  do,  they  shall  live  well  not- 
withstanding. It  is  not  Strang  if  they  who  feed  upon 
husks,  who  converse  with  nothmg  but  shadows,  and  pant 
only  after  the  dust  of  the  earth,  are  very  languishing  souls. 
Things  altogether  insipid,  that  have  no  sap,  or  juice,  or 
savour  in  them,  formalities  of  religion,  doootfal  opinions, 
disputes  about  minute  and  inconsiderable  things,  airy  no- 
tions that  are  apt  to  drop  or  distil  nothing  upon  the  spirit 
of  a  man,  are  not  the  things  that  this  life  is  likely  to  be 
maintained  by. 

And  this  influence  is  such  as  doth  work  by  likely  and 
apt  means,  as  it  enableth  the  soul  to  savour  those  things 
which  are  called  the  rlk  Hvivftarosythe  things  of  the  SpirU^ 
as  you  have  it  in  Rom.  viii.  5.  They  that  are  aAer  the 
flesh,  do  mind  for  savour)  only  the  things  of  the  fle^,  but 
they  that  are  alter  the  Spirit,  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
so  they  live  by  good,  and  suitable,  and  savoury  food,  being 
made  capable  of  savouring  that  food.  As  new-bom  babes, 
desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow 
thereby ;  JdoXoy  y^Xi,  tfuit  pure  wndeceitful  mttt,  as  the  word 
there  imports,  1  Pet.  ii.  2.  The  way  therefore  in  which 
the  Spirit  doth  maintain  and  improve  this  life,  and  afibrd 
vigour  to  it,  is  by  leading  the  soul  often  into  heaven,  and 
making  it  to  converse  in  the  invisible  regions ;  and  to  for- 
get this  world,  and  that  it  bath  any  relation  to  it,  when  it 
converses  with  God  in  spirit,  and  is  made  to  look  (for  it 
draws  down  its  nutriment  even  by  the  eye)  by  faith  into 
the  things  that  are  unseen  and  hoped  for;  wnereof  that 
faith  is  the  very  substance  and  evidence  too. 

9.  This  influence  is  gradually  perfective  of  the  whole 
soul.  Such  as  tends  to  improve  it ;  such  as  by  which  it  is 
still  {powinff  up  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  a  perfect 
man  in  Chnst  Jesus,  Eph.  iv.  13.  We  infer  upon  all  that 
hath  been  said,  that  there  is  such  a  life  as  this.  A  very 
obvious  inference,  but  it  is  vexysad  that  it  should  be  neeo- 
fnl  to  make  it.  For  alas !  how  hardly  and  slowly  does  it 
enter  into  the  minds  of  most,  that  there  is  such  a  thing, 
notwithstanding  all  those  many  and  ^eat  things  which  the 
word  of  God  is  full  of  conceming  it !  It  is  very  strange 
that  we  should  have  such  accormts  in  Scripture  of  the  war 

I  of  begettin?  it,  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  it,  how  it » 
I  maintained,  what  the  operations  of  it  are,  what  the  enjoy- 
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ments,  what  the  pains  which  it  doth  at  any  time  suffer, 
what  its  improyements,  and  what  it  shall  end  in  at  last, 
viz.  eternal  life ;  and  that  still  it  should  be  disbelieved  br 
them,  who  will  not  profess  to  believe  the  Bible  a  legend, 
that  there  is  such  a  life.  They  must  too  certainly  disbe- 
lieve that  there  is  any  eternal  life:  for  nothing  can  be 
plainer,  than  that  the  life,  which  snail  never  end,  must 
sometime  begin.  But  against  so  clear  evidence  there  is 
nothing  to  be  opposed,  but  ignorance  and  inexperience ; 
"  We  know  no  such  matter,  and  therefore  we  will  not  be- 
lieve it,  say  about  it  what  can  be  said."  But  what  strange 
folly  is  this!  What  rashness  1  Such  as  any  prudent  man 
in  another  instance  would  censure  and  damn  for  the  most 
vain,  foolish,  and  preposterous  rashness.  If  any  man  shall 
say,  that  he  will  not  believe  that  there  is  in  another,  such 
or  such  an  excellency,  superior  to  what  is  in  himself,  be- 
cause he  does  not  experience  the  same  thing  in  himself, 
he  would  be  thought  fitter  to  be  hooted  at  than  confuted. 
We  do  not  reckon  hrutes  capable  judges  of  the  perfections 
and  improveableness  of  the  nature  of  men ;  nor  do  we 
think  one  man  a  competent  judge  of  what  is  in  the  spirit 
of  another.  What  man  knowelh  the  things  of  a  man,  save 
the  spirit  of  a  man  that  is  in  him  1  so  the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  1  Cor.  ii.  11. 
Such  as  have  been  exercised  about  such  matters  can  tell 
you  much  of  the  pleasure  of  philosophical  knowledge; 
and  divers  can  tell  you  of  the  strange  tnings  that  are  per- 
formable  by  mechanical  and  chemical  powers  and  operar 
tions.  Who  would  not  think  that  countryman  ver^  ridi- 
culous, who  because  he  knows  nothing  at  all  of  these 
matters,  will  therefore  deny  that  there  are  any  men  in  the 
world,  that  are  of  more  excellent  skill  and  judgment  than 
himself,  about  things  of  such  a  nature?  He  does  not 
know  what  belongs  to  chemistiT;  and  therefore  he  will  not 
believe  there  is  any  chemist  He  knows  not  what  belongs 
to  astronomy,  and  therefore  he  does  not  think  there  is  any 
such  skill  as  astronomical  skill.  This  is  a  piece  of  folly 
which  confutes  itself,  when  men  have  no  more  to  say,  why 
they  will  not  admit  that  there  is  a  divine  life,  a  life  come 
from  heaven,  than  that  they  feel  in  their  own  spirits  no 
workings  of  any  such  life.  They  may  know  indeed  how 
the  case  is  with  themselves ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  life  springing  in  them,  that  carries  their  hearts  to  Gbd, 
and  maices  them  still  seek  nearer  and  nearer  union  with 
him,  thirst  after  his  presence,  and  long  to  be  near  him ; 
that  carries  them  up  often  into  heaven,  and  fills  them  with 
heavenly  joy  and  sola«;e  in  the  foretaste  of  that  blessed 
expected  state ;  they  may  know,  I  .say,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  their  own  hearts.  But  what  1  will  you  therefore 
judge  there  is  no  such  thing  in  all  the  world  1  As  if  your 
Knowledge  were  the  measure  of  all  reality,  and  there  could 
be  nothing  within  all  the  compass  of  being,  but  what  must 
be  within  the  compass  of  your  understanding  and  experi- 
ence. This  is  the  greatest  folly  that  can  be  thought  of. 
We  do  not  use  so  foolishly  to  conclude,  when  we  hear  of 
the  pleasures  and  delicacies  of  such  and  such  a  country 
spoken  of,  in  which  we  have  never  been^  that  there  is  no 
such  thing,  because  we  have  not  seen  it  with  our  own  eyes; 
or,  there  are  no  such  fruits,  because  we  have  not  relished 
them  with  our  taste.  It  will  be  therefore  of  very  great 
importance  to  us  to  fix  the  belief  of  this  in  our  own  souls, 
that  there  is  such  a  life ;  when  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God 
hath  so  much  to  do  about  it,  and  is  continually  attending 
it  as  his  charge.  Doth  it  employ  itself  about  nothingi 
But  the  time  doth  not  allow  to  proceed. 


SERMON  XL* 

We  are  speaking  of  the  influence  by  which  the  divine 
life  is  maintained)  and  have  already  shown  what  kind  of 
influence  it  is.  We  are  now  to  show  how  it  is  ascertained 
unto  regenerate  souLs,  or,  give  you  some  account  of  the 
certainty  of  it. 

1.  It  IS  ascertained  by  the  relation  they  hereupon  come 
to  stand  in  to  God.  They  are  his  children,  his  begotten 
•  PiMdnd  PirtinHnr  ank,  lew,  tt  Cofdwiriiw^  RtH. 


ones.  You  know  it  is  naturally  evetr  one^  care  tom- 
vide  for  thoee  who  have  been  liom  or  them,  unto  whoa 
they  have  been  Tthough  but  the  secondary)  aathon  of  life 
and  being.  Ana  the  apostle  argues  even  in  this  very  cue 
from  this  reason,  Rom.  viii.  13, 14.  If  ye  through  the  Soi- 
rit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  lire.  Fot 
as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  ans 
of  God :  q.  d.  "  Do  you  think  that  he  will  not  care  that  hk 
own  sons  shall  live  V*  And  the  argument  is  yet  mon 
strong  and  enforcing,  if  you  consider  how  this  relatia 
termmates,  viz.  more  peculiarly  and  remarkably  upoo  ocr 
ver}r  spirits ;  for  so  you  find  ne  is  called  the  Father  i 

Sirits  in  contradistinction  unto  the  fathers  of  oar  flesk, 
eb.  zii.  9.  Therefore  the  relation  leads  to  a  more  so- 
cial care  and  concern  about  the  life  of  our  spirits,  ui 
most  especially  about  that  life  <^  them,  which  is  most  is- 
mediately  from  him,  and  most  resembles  his  ovn:  u 
that  natural  life,  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  is 
of  men,  but  that  life  which  is  the  more  peculiar  prodvi 
of  his  own  blessed  Spirit,  even  as  it  is  the  Spirit  oif  gna 
and  of  holiness.  It  is  in  that  sense  (as  we  have  fonnerlr 
shown  you  at  large)  that  we  are  said  to  be  bom  sprit  i 
spirit.  It  is  only  a  production,  or  generation  muMim 
mddy  and  in  this  pecnuar  respect,  the  thing  produced  beiof 
his  own  holy,  livinc  image,  or  a  nature  superadded  to  the 
human  nature  conform  unto  his  own  in  moral  respects, 
and  having  been,  in  this  so  peculiar  a  kind,  a  Pareotud 
an  Author  of  life,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted,  but  the  I^ 
lotion  will  draw  with  it  the  greatest  care  aboot  thii  life 
which  he  hath  given. 

3.  Add  hereunto  the  paternal  love  which  accompuue 
the  relation.  There  is  many  times  the  relation  of  a  iathc! 
unaccompanied  with  the  love  of  a  Cither,  (though  it  is  teij 
unnatural  where  it  is  so,)  but  here  it  is  not  so  to  be  nate- 
stood.  It  were  horrid  and  blasphemouis  to  think  soch  i 
thought.  Do  we  suppose  him,  who  is  the  very  Fomiaii 
of  that  natural  afiection  which  still  descends  and  flov 
down,  through  all  the  successive  generations  of  the  world 
in  an  ordinary  stated  course,  from  father  to  son,  to  be 
destitute  of  it  himself;  that  there  is  a  penunr  and  vu^ 
or  a  failure  in  the  very  Fountain  1  Like  as  a  father  pi^ 
bis  children,  so  the  Lord  mtieth  them  that  fear  him^Ps^ 
ciii.  13.  He  is  the  very  Fountain  and  Spring  of  all  that 
kindness,  and  pitv,  and  compassion,  and  love,  that  di£ 
ever  reside  in  tne  hearts  of  any  parents  towards  their  on 
children,  he  put  and  placed  it  there;  therefore  we  arete 
conceive  it  in  him,  as  m  its  highest  original,  and  its  prof^ 
and  native  seat,  and  therefore  fully  and  most  inram&ij 
there.    And  our  Saviour's  argumentation  to  this  very  par- 


give  his  Spirii  unto  them  that  ask  him  1  Lipke  xi.  13-  Aa^ 
it  is  an  instinct  put  into  all  that  are  of  this  divine  progecj 
to  be  still  looking  up  with  craving  eyes  for  this  Scirt 
It  is  the  very  sum  of  tne  desire  of  the  new  creature,  U^ 
as  it  were,  comprehensively  enwrap  all  its  desires;  it  s 
its  very  natural  sense,  "  Lord,  thy  Spirit !"  Thoueh  ii  a 
many  times  a  silent  and  inexplicit  prayer,  yet  it  is*?? 
were,  the  voice  of  that  new  nature,  ^'  more  of  ihy  Spirit 
The  exigency  of  the  case  speaks,  the  Yerj  languon  » 
faintings  of  holy  souls  carry  craving  in  them,  though  ikJ 
have  not  so  formed  desires,  that  they  can  reflect  upoo  thca 
and  take  notice  of  them :  even  as  the  parched  grounddoa 
secretly  supplicate  to  the  heavens  for  relief  and  sDpplK^ 
Such  we  know  the  Psalmist's  metaphor  is  once  aod  aga< 
And  do  we  think  that  the  Father  of  mercies  (as  be  is  ca> 
ed,  as  well  as  the  Father  of  our  spirits)  will  not  heart!* 
cries,  and  regard  the  necessities,  even  the  crying  nec^ 
ties,  of  his  own  (otherwise  languishing  and  dying) » 
spring  1  He  that  feeds  the  ravens,  will  he  starve  scoi? 
The  very  searmonsters  draw  forth  their  breasts,  and  do« 
think  that  there  is  less  pit^  and  compassion  with  God> 
The  instinct  is  natural  even  in  inferior  nature,  and  stroaP 
according  as  the  order  of  being  is  more  noble  in  which  n  -' 
to  be  found.  It  is  true,  there  may  be  among  human  cr» 
tures,  some  more  than  monsters,  so  prodigiously  nnnata^ 
as  not  U>  regard  the  fruit  of  their  own  bodies,  Lam.  i^ 
But  suppose  such  a  case;  if  a  woman  can  forget  her  ^- 
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ing  child,  &nd  not  haye  compassioii  on  the  fruit  of  her 
womb,— ye:  will  not  I  foreet,  saith  the  Lord,  Isa.  xlix.  15. 
I  can  nerer  forget  joa :  I  have  graven  yon  xvpaa  the  palms 
of  my  hands,  as  there  it  is  explained.  As  if  the  design 
▼ere  to  let  ns  know,  that  he  did  make  it  a  concern  to  him- 
self never  to  forget,  that  he  wonld  alwavs  have  a  remem- 
brancing  token  before  his  eyes,  to  malce  supply  to  the 
necessity  of  sonls.  as  their  case  should  require. 

3.  Some  thought  may  possibly  occur  with  some :  that 
though  it  be  true  that  a  fatherly  We  doth  commonly  fol- 
low the  relation,  yet,  where  it  nath  been  in  much  strength 
and  vi|;onr,  possibly  something  or  other  may  avert  it, 
somethmg  may  be  done  by  a  child  to  alienate  the  father's 
love;  we  have  therefore  a  yet  further  assurance  from  the 

which  it  must  be  understood,  that  when  he  lormed  the 
deidgn  of  raising  up  to  himself  such  a  seed  from  among 
the  lapsed  children  of  men,  he  had  the  compass  of  it  lyinr 
in  view,  and  ail  thixigs  were  present  to  his  eye  that  should 
any  way  come  to  influence  this  design,  or  have  any  aspect 
upon  it  one  way  or  another,  whether  to  hinder  or  promote 
it:  and  yet  it  is  manifest  that  he  had  such  a  design,  and 
hath  laid  and  fixed  it,  having  all  things  in  his  view,  even 
whatsoever  might  make  most  against  it.  Commonly  if  the 
minds  and  inclinations  of  persons  do  alter  so,  as  that  ihey 
come  to  disaflect.  where  heretofore  they  have  borne  a  very 
peculiar  love  and  kindness,  it  is  upon  some  surprise  that 
the  alienation  begins,  something  falling  out  unto  them 
which  was  altogether  unexpected :  they  did  not  think  that 
such  a  one  wonld  have  served  them  so  and  so,  or  have 
dealt  so  with  them.  But  unto  all-comprehending  know- 
ledge nothing  is  new.  The  blessed  Ood  had  the  entire 
prospect  of  his  whole  design,  nor  can  we  therefore  suppose 
any  thing  that  should  alienate  his  paternal  love,  aAer  he 
hath  begun  to  exercise  and  express  it,  which  he  had  not 
obvious  unto  his  notice  before.  He  loves  with  an  everlast- 
ing love,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting:  Having  loved 
he  loves  to  the  end.  John  xiii.  1.  And  whereas  it  may  be 
also  said,  that  though  we  should  suppose  a  continuing  love 
with  a  father  towards  his  own  children,  yet  he  may  be  re- 
duced to  those  straits  that  he  cannot  do  for  them  as  he 
would ;  the  matter  therefore  is  further  ascertained, 

4.  From  his  all-sufficient  fulness.  There  »  still  the 
same  undecaying  plenitude  of  Spirit  with  him,  that  can 
never  abate  or  grow  less.  It  is  a  spring  or  fountain  unex- 
hausted and  unexhaustible,  that  can  never  be  drained  or 
drawn  dry.  And  therefore  do  we  think,  that  those  who 
have  received  this  life  from  him  shall  not  continue  to  live, 
when  there  is  such  love,  and  kindness,  and  compassion  in 
conjunction  with  so  rich  and  undecaying  fulness  1  Me- 
thinks  to  any  reasonable  understanding  wis  should  make 
the  matter  very  sure.    Again, 

5.  We  are  further  ascertained  by  his  express  promise. 
And  it  is  very  considerable  unto  this  purpose,  how  noted 
and  eminent  in  the  Scripture,  especially  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, (though  we  have  divers  instances  too  in  the  Old,) 
the  promise  is  of  the  Spirit.  Indeed  the  matter  is  so  re- 
presented to  us,  that  we  nave  reason  to  account,  that  as 
before  Christ's  coming,  the  coming  of  Christ  was  the  great 
promise,  and  the  hope  of  Israel ;  so  after  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh,  tne  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  the  great  pro- 
mise, the  promise  of  the  Gospel,  Cnrist  being  (as  then  he 
-wa^actually  come.  It  is  therefore  to  be  observed,  (in  Acts 
ii.  38,  39.  that  the  apostle  in  that  sermon  calling  upon  his 
hearers  (who  were  principally  Jews,  at  least  by  religion) 
to  repent,  he  tells  them  for  their  encouragement  that  they 
should  "  receive  the  ffift  of  the  Holy  Qbost;  for  the  pro- 
mise is  unto  yon  and  your  children."  Observe  the  con- 
nexion ;  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  by  him 
a.s  the  promise,  which  did  virtually  comprehend  in  it  the 
siiin  01  the  Gospel :  and  virtually  it  did  so,  for  if  that  were 
once  made  good,  all  would  be  sure  to  be  made  good.  And 
oar  Saviour  speaks  of  this  as  what  would  be  a  greater  good, 
a  good  that  would  more  than  compensate  his  own  longer 
abode  and  presence  in  the  flesh  among  his  disciples :  It  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away 
the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you,  but  if  I  depart,  I 
-will  send  him  unto  yon,  John  xvi.  7.  Certainly  it  could 
not  be  expedient  to  part  with  a  greater  good  for  a  less ; 
no,  nor  could  it  be  said  to  be  an  expediency  to  part  with 


an  eanal  cood  for  an  equal :  if  then  it  were  expedient  that 
He  snould  go,  that  the  Spirit  might  come,  that  must  be 
reckoned  a  good  superior  to  his  mere  bodily  presence  and 
abode.  And  so  the  apostle  plainly  intimates  in  3  Cor.  v. 
17.  compared  with  what  ffoes  immediately  before.  Though 
we  have  known  Christ 'alter  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth 
know  we  him  no  more.  He  speaks  of  the  matter  with 
complacency,  and  with  a  kind  of  jubilation ;  9.  d.  I  do 
not  desire  to  know  him  after  the  flesh  any  more,  that  is, 
in  comparison  of  what  he  after  n>eaks  of,  viz.  that  inward, 
vital,  spiritual  xmion  with  him,  by  which  the  whole  frame 
of  the  new  creation  comes  to  spring  up  in  the  soul.  "  If 
any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  thinss  are 
passed  away,  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.''  And  it 
is  promised  in  John  xiv.  16.  that  this  Spirit  shall  be  ffiven 
to  abide  with  them  for  ever,  in  most  exact  correspondence 
unto  the  end  and  purpose  for  which  he  was  to  be  given, 
(ver.  19.)  to  be  the  continual  maintainer  of  their  life.  That 
must  be  a  very  constant  thing  to  us  which  we  are  con- 
tinually to  live  by,  for  if  there  were  an  intercision  of  Ufe 
for  a  moment  it  would  not  be  recovered.  From  the  priva- 
tion of  a  habit  there  were  no  return.  He  says  therefore, 
"  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide 
with  you  for  ever :"  so  fully  to  answer  the  exigence  of  the 
case,  that  yon  shall  be  no  moment  destitute  of  his  vital 
influence. 

6.  We  are  further  assured  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Divine  faithfulness,  without  the  consideration  whereof  the 
promise  would  signi^  little.  For  there  are  many  promises 
made,  and  not  kept ;  out "  he  is  faithful  that  hath  promises." 
The  promise  of  an  unfaithful  person  gives  very  little  assu- 
rance ;  but  we  are  to  add  to  the  consideiation  of  the  express 
promise  of  God,  that  it  is  most  simply  repugnant  to  the 
perfection  of  his  nature  to  be  capable  or  deceiving  us.  In 
nope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  nath  pro- 
mised. Tit.  i.  2.  And  that  eternal  life  is  nothing  else  but 
this  life,  whereof  the  Spirit  hath  been  the  AutEor,  conti- 
nued and  improved  unto  that  blessed,  eternal  state,  till  it 
reach  to  that  plenitude  and  fulness  of  life  at  length.  A 
well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life,  John  iv.  14. 
And  God,  that  we  might  be  assured  that  he  will  keep  his 
word,  hath  added  hereunto  the  ratification  of  his  own 
solenm  oath ;  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  for  God  to  lie,  there  might  be  strong  consola- 
tion to  the  heirs  of  promise,  Heb.  vi.  17, 18.  And  as  I 
have  said,  this  is  the  great  promise,  which  is  the  very  sum 
of  the  rest. 

7.  This  continual  vital  influence  is  ascertained  unto  the 
regenerate  by  their  union  with  Christ,  considered  in  con- 
junction with — his  being  constituted  and  appointed  a  Medi- 
ator between  (Sod  and  them. — As  he  is  Mediator,  he  comes 
to  have  all  that  should  serve  the  necessities  of  their  souls 
lodged  in  his  hand,  and  particularly  to  be  the  great  treasury 
of  spirit  and  life  to  them,  and  for  them.  Au  fulness,  even 
by  tne  Father's  pleasure,  dwells  in  him.  But  it  may  be  said, 
what  is  it  to  them,  that  Christ  is  full,  that  he  is  rich,  that 
he  lives,  and  that  there  is  a  fountain  and  treasury  of  life 
and  spirit  in  him  1  What  1  is  it  nothing  to  them  1  Why, 
consider  that  they  are  united  to  him,  one  with  him.  He 
that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit,  1  Cor.  vi.  17.  And 
that  the  inwardness  of  this  union  might  be  with  more  life 
represented  to  us,  it  is  said  in  Eph.  v.  90.  We  are  mem- 
bers of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones.  And  do 
we  think,  that  when  such  rich  plenitude  of  spirit  and  in- 
fluence is  in  that  head,  he  will  not  difiuse  it,  and  make  it 
flow  to  those  who  are  his  members  1  that  he  will  have  any 
members  to  be  cut  ofi'from  him  as  totally  dead  1 

8.  This  matter  is  ascertained  from  the  consideration  of 
the  work  inchoate,  or  already  begun.  A  great  arj^ment 
this,  that  the  issue  and  good  event  of  such  a  thmg  will 
certainly  be  brought  to  pass,  even  with  wise,  and  prudent, 
and  considering  men.  For  there  is  no  such  man  that  doth 
begin  a  business  which  he  will  not  carry  through,  if  he  be 
able.  And  therefore  with  the  blessed  God  the  argument 
is  most  strong.  He  hath  been  the  Author  of  this  Ufe,  by 
his  Spirit,  unto  the  souls  that  he  hath  renewed ;  and  there- 
fore surely  he  will  continue,  and  carry  it  on,  and  bring  it 
to  the  mature  and  perfect  state  at  last  unto  which  he  hath 
designed  it  See  how  the  apostle  areues  in  PhiJ.  i.  6. 
Being  confident  (says  he)  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  who 
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hath  begtm  a  good  work  will  perform  (or  Unish)  it  until 
the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  not  of  that  light  and  un- 
certain temper,  as  having  began  such  an  nndertaking  as 
this,  about  which  he  hatn  expressed  so  much  concern,  and 
wherein  it  did  appear  his  heart  was  so  much  engaged,  to 
throw  it  off.  Indeed  the  lubricity  of  a  man's  spirit  makes 
him  very  susceptible  of  such  a  thing  as  this,  to  begin  a 
design,  and  then  be  sick  of  it,  grow  weary,  neglect  it,  and 
throw  away  all  thoughts  and  concern  about  it,  and  divert 
to  somewhat  else :  but  it  is  most  repugnant  to  the  natural, 
essential  perfection  of  tbe  blessed  G^  to  be  capable  of 
such  a  change.  He  will  not  forsake  his  people,  (as  Samuel 
speaks  to  the  mourning  Israelites  in  1  Sam.  xii.  32.)  be- 
cause it  hath  pleased  him  to  make  them  his  people. 
Though  he  sometimes  seems,  for  the  awakening  ot  us  out 
of  our  security,  and  the  engaging  of  us  unto  that  care  and 
diligence  which  the  case  requires,  to  represent  himself,  as 
if  he  were  contesting  with  himself  about  this  matter, 
whether  he  should  continue  the  relation,  and  the  care  that 
belongs  to  it^  yea  or  no ;  yet  we  see  how  he  answers  him- 
self in  Jer.  iii.  19.  How  shall  I  put  thee  among  the  child- 
ren, &C.'?  I  said,  "  Thou  sbalt  (yei)  call  me.  My  Father ; 
and  shalt  not  turn  away  from  me.'^  He  resolves  that  he 
would,  with  the  relation,  continue  in  them  an  instinct 
always  to  look  toii^ards  him  as  their  Father.  "  Thou  shalt 
look  to  me  as  thy  Father,  and  shalt  not  turn  away  from 
me.  and  so  will  I  preserve  aU  things  entire  between  thee 
and  me.'' 

These  considerations  taken  together  are  sufficient  to 
ascertain  to  a  regenerate  soul  that  may  be  solicitous  about 
the  state  of  its  own  case,  that  tbe  influence  shall  be 
continued,  which  is  necessary  for  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  that  life  whereof  the  Spirit  of  Qod  hath  been 
the  Author. 

The  use  that  we  shall  make  of  this  at  present  shall  only 
be  in  some  few  practical  inferences,  reserving  the  further 
use  till  after  we  have  considered  and  opened  the  other 
doctrine  (Vom  the  latter  part  of  the  verse. 

We  have  already  (so  far  preventing  ourselves)  inferred, 

1.  That  there  is  such  a  life  as  that  which  we  are  wont 
to  call  the  life  spiritual,  distinct  from,  and  to  be  superadded 
to,  the  natural  life  of  men.  I  insisted  upon  this  before, 
and  therefore  do  but  mention  it  now. 

3.  We  may  further  infer,  that  this  life  is  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  noble  kind.  Or  this  we  are  taught  to  make  a 
judgment  by  the  way  of  its  being  maintained.  What  is  it 
maintained  upon  1  They  that  live  this  life,  live  in  the 
Spirit ;  certainlv  this  is  a  very  high  way  of  living,  and 
speaks  the  life  that  is  to  be  maintained  so,  and  only  main- 
tainable so,  to  be  a  life  of  a  most  excellent  and  noble  kind. 
The  excellency  of  any  life  is  to  be  measured  and  judged 
by  the  objects  which  are  suitable  to  it,  and  nutritive  of  it, 
or,  out  of  which  it  has  its  sustenance  and  support.  They 
that  do  live  this  life,  as  they  do  so,  can  breathe  no  other 
but  this  pure  and  sacred  breath.  They  "  live  in  the  Spirit.** 
They  live  no  where  but  in  a  region  of  vitalitv,  filled  with 
vital  influence  even  by  the  eternal  Spirit.  This  is  to  live  at 
a  very;  high  rate.  Think  therefore  how  excellent  a  life  that 
is  which  the  blessed  Ood  doth  distinguish  his  own  child- 
ren by  from  other  men. 

3.  ^ince  this  life  is  here  spoken  of  as  in  this  way  to  be 
continue!— we  learn,  that  it  must  certainly  at  some  time 
or  other  besin.  And  therefore  methinks  this  should  be  a 
rousing  and  awakening  thought  unto  those  who,  when  they 
hear  of  the  ways  and  methods  of  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing the  spiritual  life,  have  yet  cause  to  suspect  or  doubt, 
whether  as  yet  they  have  the  very  beginnings  of  it  Me- 
thinks il  should  be  a  chilling  thought  unto  such  a  heart, 
"  How  much  do  I  hear  (may  such  a  one  say)  of  mighty 
things,  things  of  very  great  and  vast  importance,  which  are 
all  im})ertinencies  to  me,  they  signify  nothing,  nor  have 
any  suitableness  in  them  to  my  case  1  How  great  things 
do  fall  beside  me  !'*  So  it  must  be  with  every  one  that 
hath  not  yet  begun  to  live  this  life.  What  I  not  yet  begun  1 
Do  we  find  so  many  things  so  industriously  inserted  into 
the  Scripture,  to  instruct  and  direct  us  concerning  the  ways 
of  exercising,  maintaining,  and  improving  this  life,  and  I 
not  yet  feel  tne  very  beginnings  or  it !  O  how  much  be- 
hind are  men  unto  the  whole  order  of  Christians,  of  those 
that  are  so  in  deed  and  in  truth,  and  may  deservealy  admit 


the  name !  "  Some  are  gose  so  far,  end  I  am  yet  to  heph 
my  coarse!*' 

4.  We  hence  see  how  great  a  perfection  is  lackiag  jxm 
nnrenewed  souls ;  how  great  a  perfection  properly  appe^ 
taining  unto  the  spirit  and  nature  of  a  man,  and  vhich 
ought  to  be  found  m  it  and  with  it.  Why,  there  is  tm\t^ 
state  of  life  yet  lacking  to  them.  A  dismal  thine  to  thnk 
of!  It  might  fill  a  man  with  astonishment  to  uink  that 
he  should  be  so  far  short  of  what  a  man  ought  to  be.  be- 
cause he  is  not  yet  so  much  as  alive  towards  God.  ioq 
have  at  larjE^  heard  what  that  lift  is  by  which  we  are  sud 
to  live  spiritually,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  nnderstood  is  i 
natural  out  in  a  moral  sense.  For  admit  that  the  spirit  of  i 
man  is  of  itself  naturally  and  essentially  a  self-acting  thin;, 
yet  it  were  not  to  be  imagined  that  Ood  would  make  such 
a  creature,  and  torn  ii  loose  into  this  world  to  act  at  ran- 
dom :  life  therefore  in  this  moral  sense  is  a  principle  of 
acting  regularly  and  duly  towards  God .  And  though  then 
be  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  that  belong  onto  the 
soul  of  a  man,  as  it  is  such  a  creature  in  such  a  place  and 
order  of  the  creation,  yet  while  they  are  destitute  of  that 
rectitude  by  which  they  are  inclined  to  God,  or  apt  to  act 
and  move  towards  him  by  rule  and  according  to  prescrip- 
tion, such  a  soul  may  as  truly  and  fitly  be  said  to  be  dead, 
or  those  powers  and  faculties  of  it  to  have  a  death  in  then, 
as  the  hand  of  a  man*s  body,  supposing  it  to  retaio  is 
natural  shape  and  figure,  but  to  be  altogether  useless  onto 
the  ends  and  purposes,  for  which  such  an  organ  was  made: 
if  it  be  raised  up,  it  falls  down  a  dead  weight;  he  cant 
move  it  this  way,  or  that:  you'll  say,  this  is  a  dead 
thing;  yet  it  hath  its  shape  still. 

It  is  strange  to  see  how  far  some  have  sone  inthe«n»^ 
hensions  of  this  matter  by  merely  natural  Tight.  Yoq  teov 
we  spake  of  this  life  comprehending,  with  the  principles  of 
grace,  the  consolations,  and  pleasures,  and  joys  which  are 
apt  to  result  and  spring  fVom  thence.  Alone  to  hare  soch 
a  life,  is  not  enough  to  denominate  a  person  to  be  a  linu 
person,  but  to  be  well ;  to  be  healthfW,  and  viForoos,  and 
strong.  I  remember  Socrates  I  find  to  speak  thus  (as  X^ 
nophon  reports  of  him)  among  his  dying  discoanes  cos- 
ceming  life  in  this  moral  sense,  "Do  you  ask  (says he) 
what  It  is  to  live  1  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  To  hve  tnir 
is  to  endeavour  to  excel  in  goodner? ;  and  to  live  caa- 
fortably,  or  joyfully,  is  to  feel  oneself  to  do  so,  or  to  fed 
oneself  growing  better  and  better.'*  He  calls  those,  per- 
sons that  lived  pleasantly,  who  felt  themselves  impronni 
in  respect  of  the  good  temper  of  their  spirits.  And  I  re- 
member Philo-Judseus  (though  he  haia  opportunitr  for 
much  more  light  than  the  other)  giving  the  notion  of  i 
man,  as  that  which  he  would  have  commonly  to  obcaic, 
says,  that  "  no  one  ought  to  be  reckoned  a  partaker  of  the 
rational  nature,  that  has  not  in  him  hope  towards  God.' 
So  he  speaks  of  religion ;  and  says  plainly,  that "  he  vbo 
hath  this  hope  in  him,  he  only  is  to  be  called  a  man,  and 
that  the  other  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  no  man."  Thai  w 
his  notion.  We  may  so  £ar  comport  with  it  as  to  say,  ibt 
there  is  certainly  a  great  perfection  belonging  to  thenaraif 
of  man,  wanting  to  them  that  are  yet  not  come  to  Uvcthij 
life.  And  it  is  amazing  to  think  that  such  a  perfectioo  is 
wanting  by  privation,  in  the  proper  sense,  and  not  by  neg* 
tion  only.  As  how  dismal  a  thing  were  it,  should  « 
suppose  all  the  rational  powers  and  faculties  to  be  oa  a 
sudden  cut  ofi*  from  the  nature  of  a  man,  so  that  be  is  be 
come  a  mere  bnite,  he  can't  think  a  thoaght,  every  th-U 
of  reason  and  discourse  is  become  alien  to  him !  And  i' 
we  should  suppose  next  the  faculties  of  the  sensitive  natnif 
to  be  cut  ofif,  and  he,  who  was  before  a  rational  man,  bad 
the  power  of  reason  and  speech,  and  conld  move  to  aci 
fro  and  converse  as  a  man,  turned  into  a  tree ;  life  he  faa^ 
but  no  better  life  than  that:  and  if  von  would  suppp* 
that  life  gone  too,  and  he  at  last  tumea  into  a  stone;  wf^ 
were  most  dismal  de^nerations.  It  is  no  disparagemsa: 
at  all  to  what  was  ongnally  a  brute,  to  be  a  brute,  ortrt 
tree,  to  be  a  tree,  or  to  a  stone,  to  be  a  stone ;  for  it  has  al 
the  perfection  that  belongeth  to  such  a  creature,  or  to  tbf 
order  whereof  it  is  in  the  creation  of  Qod.  But  wbeotb 
life  is  lacking  to  the  soul  of  man,  there  is  a  perfec&co 
lacking  which  did  originally  belong  unto  this  order  n 
creatures.  For  what !  Do  you  think  that  ever  God  nad? 
man  to  disafl%ct  himself  1  that  he  ever  made  a  reasonahle 
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creature  that  AoM  niK  Ve  camble  of  loving  its  own 
ofigincLl,  and  tlie  supreme  good  1  And  whereas  we  find 
nov  that  men  do  nniversally  make  themselves  the  centre 
of  their  own  loves,  do  we  think  that  ever  Grod  made  man 
to  do  sol  Why,  it  is  a  dreadful  transformation  then,  that 
as  come  npon  the  nature  of  man,  and  a  most  amazing  de- 
generacy. It  would  startle  us,  if  we  would  hut  admit 
serious  thoughts  of  it,  that  there  should  he  an  entire  state 
of  life  so  generally  lacking  amon|f  men.  And  especially, 
if  any  of  us  upon  reflection,  laying  our  hands  upon  our 
hearts,  do  foel  no  movings  of  such  a  lift,  no  beatings  of  a 
puUe  Qod-ward  and  heaven- ward  that  may  bespeak  and 
he  an  indication  of  it.  To  think  that  I  have  sucn  a  thing 
lacking  in  me,  that  doth  belong  originally  unto  the  nature 
of  man;  not  so  light  and  trivial  a  thing  that,  if  I  had  it,  it 
would  add  some  kind  of  perfection  to  me  which  might 
eoBvenientlv  enough  be  spared;  but  a  whole  orb  and 
olrder  is  lacking  to  me  which  belongs  to  such  a  creature 
as  L  Certainly  it  ahould  put  such  a  person  mightilv  out 
of  conceit  with  himself,  and  make  him  think,  "  What  a 
monster  am  I  in  the  creation  of  Qod  I  I  am  no  way  suited 
to  the  order  of  creatures  in  which  my  Creator  hath  set 
me :  for  that  was  an  order  of  intelligent  creatures  all  formed 
to  the  loving,  adoring,  and  j^raising,  and  serving  the  great 
Author  of  tneir  beings,  with  open  eyes  behcuding  and 
adorinsrlus  excellencies  and  glory:  and  I  have  no  dispo- 
sition Uiereto." 

5.  We  may  further  infer  how  great  a  misery  is  conse- 
quent, when  persons  have  not  begun  to  live  this  life ;  there 
is  a  great  perfection  lacking  in  this  life  itself,  but  it  infers 
a  further  consequent  misery,  i.  t.  a  being  cut  off  from  all 
conversing  with  God,  a  kind  of  exile  out  of  that  region, 
which  is  within  the  management  of  the  Spirit,  the  region 
in  which  it  rules,  and  which  it  replenishes  with  life,  and 
with  vital  influence :  for  being  dead  towards  God  thev  can 
have  no  converse  with  him.  If  a  person  be  dead,  you  know 
what  is  usual,  "  Bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight."  Thev 
are  not  fit  to  come  into  Qod*n  sight,  or  to  have  to  do  with 
him.  Would  we  like  it  well  to  converse  among  the  dead ; 
or  endure  to  have  carcasses  lying  with  us  in  our  houses, 
and  in  our  beds,  and  to  be  found  at  our  tables  1  Wh^, 
the  ease  speaks  itself;  they  who  are  destitute  of  this  liie, 
are  quite  cut  off  from  God,  and  from  all  his  converse ; 
they  are  as  it  were  exiles  frcAn  the  world  and  region  of 
spirit  and  spiritualitv.  O  the  strength  and  vigour,  the 
joys  and  pleasures,  the  purity  and  peace,  of  that  blessed 
f«gion  I  But  these  are  excluded  by  their  want  of  this  life. 
The  Spirit  can  only  statedly  converse  with  those  that  are 
alive.  It  steps  out  of  its  region  (the  case  were  otherwise 
sad  with  us)  to  make  men  alive,  and  to  draw  them  within 
the  circle,  as  it  were,  that  they  may  be  within  the  reach,  of 
its  continual  ordinary  converse.  But  they  are  in  no  way 
of  converse  with  the  Spirit,  as  yet,  that  have  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  life  as  yet  planted  in  them.  So  that  they  are 
CO  look  upon  themselves  as  cut  off  fW>m  God,  and  as  those 
with  whom  his  Spirit  hath  no  converse  in  a  stated  way. 
^What  it  may  do,  what  it  will  do  in  a  way  of  sovereign 
gp*ace,  is  more  than  they  know;  but  it  is  their  great  con- 
cern to  implore  it,  that  it  would  come  and  move  upon 
them,  and  attemper  to  the  region  of  life.  They  are  other- 
wise cut  off  as  from  the  land  of  the  living,  and  have  no 
p}9ce  nor  fellowship  there. 

6.  Let  us  see  the  wonderful  grace  of  this  blessed  Spirit. 
"^^ell  may  it  be  called  the  Spirit  of  grace :  Who  hath  done 
Uespite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace,  Heb.  x.  29.  We  should 
frame  our  apprehensions  accordingly  of  this  blessed  Spirit, 
as  the  light  of  such  a  Scripture  would  dictate,  and  account 
it  the  Spirit  of  all  love,  and  goodness,  and  benienity,  and 
sweetness,  that  admits  such  souls  to  have  a  livelihood  in  it. 
•*  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit;"  O  strange  goodness  this !  Such 
1  mpare  creatures,  so  lost  in  darkness  and  death,  now  brought 
^vpithin  those  blessed  confines  I  That  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  GkMl  should  have  taken  them  into  such  association 
-with  Itself!  q.  d.  "  Come,  you  shall  live  with  me:  here  is 
safe  living,  comfortable  living."  The  communion  which 
Ood  holds  with  such  souls  is  called  the  eommunicm  of  the 
Boly  Ghost  in  S  Cor.  xiii.  14.  That  it  should  come  and 
lead  souUiout  of  death  and  darkness  into  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, and  say  to  them,  "  Dwell  here,  in  the  secret  or  the 
Almighty,  and  under  the  shadow  of  his  wing.  His  feathers 


shall  cover  you,  and  his  continual  influence  cheridi  yon 
and  maintam  your  life :  here  you  shall  spend  your  daysl" 
This  is  a  wonderful  vouchsafement.  How  should  we 
magnify  to  ourselves  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  upon  this  ao* 
count!  And  yet  further. 

7.  We  see  the  great  hazard  of  withdrawing  onrselvw 
fVom  under  the  tutelage  and  influence  of  this  Spirit.  It 
is  done  by  neglect,  done  by  self-confideaee,  done  by  re- 
milting  our  dependance,  done  by  resistance,  by  our  dia- 
obedience,  our  little  obeequiousness  to  the  Spirit :  and  you 
see  the  hazard  of  it.  Step  out  of  this  region  oi  life,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  impure  and  desolate  darkness.  We 
languish  and  (ue,  if  we  retire,  or  recede  and  step  without 
these  sacred  boundaries.  To  be  confined  and  kept  within 
them,  how  CTcat  a  vouchsafement  is  it!  and,  that  it  is 
undertaken  that  it  shall  be  sol  But  though  it  shall  be  so, 
we  are  not  to  expect  that  this  should  be  done  without  our 
care.  We  showed  you,  in  speaking  of  that  influence,  that 
it  is  an  assisting  and  co-operative  influence,  among  many 
other  particulars. 

Lastly,  We  may  infer,  that  is  a  most  weighty  and  im- 
portant charge  that  lies  upon  every  renewed  soul.  For 
think,  how  precious  and  excellent  a  fife  is  to  be  maintained 
in  them;  that  spiritual,  divine  life,  a  thing  which  both  re- 
quires and  justifies  their  utmost  care:  reauires  it;  for 
what  would  a  person  think  of  it,  if  he  shoula  be  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  life  of  a  prince,  the  child  of  a  great 
monarch  1  If  any  of  us  had  such  a  charge  committed  to 
us,  "  I  charge  you  with  the  life  of  this  child,  and  to  use 
your  best  care  and  endeavour  for  the  nourishing  of  its 
life,  and  for  the  cultivating  of  it,  and  fitting  it  to  the  best 
purposes  whereof  it  may  be  capable."  How  would  this 
engage  one's  utmost  diligence,  that  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant life  that  is  committed  to  my  care.  We  have  every  one 
of  us  the  care  incumbent  upon  us  of  the  life  of  a  divine 
thing  produced  and  brought  forth  in  us,  and  which  we 
are  to  apply  the  name  first  to,  when  we  call  ourselves  the 
sons  or  children  of  God.  There  the  name  falls  first;  it 
is  that  divine  thing  that  is  his  son,  and  we  are  only  his 
sons  or  children  upon  the  account  of  that.  To  have  a 
divine  life  to  maintain  and  cherish  in  my  soul,  as  I  may 
have  a  subordinate  agency,  under  the  Spirit,  in  order 
thereto,  how  should  it  engage  my  utmost  solicitude  and 
care,  that  nothing  be  done  offensive  to  this  life,  that  every 
thing  be  done  that  may  tend  to  preserve  and  improve  it ! 

And  as  it  requires  our  care,  so  it  finally  justifies  it.  A 
great  many  are  apt  to  think,  yea,  and  do  often  speak,  re- 
proachfully concerning  those  who  do  any  thing  to  dis- 
cover and  hold  forth  the  power  and  efficacy  of  such  an  in- 
being  life  in  them.  To  what  purpose  do  these  persons 
take  so  much  more  care  than  other  men  about  their  souls, 
and  about  their  spiritual  state,  as  they  are  wont  to  call  it  1 
Why,  they  have  a  life  more  than  you  to  be  solicitous 
about;  a  life  that  you  know  nothing  of;  a  noble,  a  divine 
life,  which  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  care  for.  They 
wonder  that  this  race  of  men  don't  run  with  them  into 
the  same  excess  of  riot,  when  they  never  con.sider  these 
are  things  that  would  be  noxious  to  my  life.  It  may  be 
you  find  nothing  in  you,  unto  which  such  thinrs  would 
be  an  offence :  they  would  hurt  my  very  life.  This  hath 
the  holy  soul  to  say  to  justify  all  that  care  and  concern 
which  he  hath  about  the  maintaining  and  preserving  his 
spiritual  life.  And  would  not  be  be  thous^nt  to  talk  very 
unreasonably  that  should  say;  Why  should  such  and 
such  men,  who  are  observed  to  be  much  addicted  to  study, 
and  retirement,  and  contemplation,  why  should  they  inure 
themselves  to  more  thoughts  than  the  beasts  do  1  They, 
who  apply  themselves  to  a  course  of  praying,  meditation, 
Ac.  why  should  thev  do  so  more  than  the  beasts,  who,  say 
they,  do  but  eat  and  drink,  and  what  is  given  them  that 
they  gather,  and  no  more  ado  1  The  answer  would  be 
obvious  from  such  nersons;  "  I  have  a  thing  called  rea- 
son in  me,  which  I  am  to  cultivate,  and  improve,  and 
make  my  best  of,  which  beasts  have  not."  And  is  not 
that  a  sufficient  answer;  "  I  have  a  life  more  in  me  than 
other  men  have,  which  I  am  to  tend,  and  take  all  possible 
care  of;  a  life  capable  of  great  improvements,  a  life  of 
great  hopes,  a  life  put  into  me  upon  high  accounts,  and 
for  the  greatest  and  most  noble  designs."  And  therefore 
if  any  of  ua  be  tempted  by  the  licentious  persons  of  the 
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age  to  run  tkeir  coarse,  and  do  as  they  do,  pray  let  ns 
learn  to  distingaish  oar  cases.  The  matter  is  not  with  as 
as  it  is  with  them.  We  have  somewhat  else  in  as;  a 
divine  thing,  which  hath  a  sacred  life  belonging  to  it,  im- 
planted in  our  natures;  which  hath  given  us  hope,  and 
which  is  in  as  the  earnest  and  pledge,  of  a  blessed  eternity, 
an  immortal  state  of  life.  And  what !  shall  we  be  prodi- 
gal of  this  1  Is  this  a  thing  to  be  exposed,  and  ventured, 
and  thrown  away,  merely  to  comply  with  the  humour  of 
a  sensual  wretch,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
is  a  stranger  to  all  such  affiursi 


SERMON  XII.* 

You  have  heard  of  a  twofold  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  such  souls  as  it  hath  regenerated,  or  put  a  principle 
Of  spiritual  life  into^  viz. — tne  maintaining  of  that  life, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  verse,  *'  If 
we  live  in  the  Spirit;"  and— the  causing,  and  conducting, 
and  governing  the  motions  which  are  agreeable  to  that  lifi, 
in  the  latter  part,  "  Let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit."— We 
have  spoken  of  the  former  of  these,  and  are  now  to  pro- 
ceed unto  the  latter,  that  is,  to  treat  of  that  part  or  hand 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  about  the  motions  and  actions 
of  renewed  souls;  and  those  must  be  considered  in  a  re- 
ference unto  that  life  unto  which  they  are  connatural,  as 
vou  see  they  are  mentioned  in  that  reference  in  the  text, 
^*  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit." 
Therefore  the  latter  truth  which  we  have  to  note  to  you 
from  this  Scripture  you  may  take  thus ;— That  it  belongs 
to  their  state,  who  live  in  toe  Spirit,  to  walk  also  in  the 
Spirit. — In  ^>eakin^  to  which  we  shall. 

I.  Show,  what  it  is  to  walk  in  the  spirit. 

II.  How  it  belongs  unto  the  state  of  such  persons  so  to 
walk. 

I.  What  walking  in  the  Spirit  imports.  This  we  may 
understand  by  inquiring  severally  into,  and  then  joining 
together,  these  two  notions;  t.  e.  what  walking  doth  im- 

Sort  I  and  then, — what  it  imports  to  do  any  thing  in  the 
pint.— These  bein^  explained  and  put  together,  will  give 
us  the  full  and  true  import  of  walking  in  the  Spirit. 

Walking  in  the  general,  you  know,  is  an  expression  that 
signifies  action  or  motion ;  and  sometimes  it  is  taken  in 
a  natural  sense,  and  then  you  know  what  it  signifies; 
sometimes  it  is  taken  in  a  moral  sense,  a  sense  borrowed 
from  the  natural,  because  of  some  analogy  and  agreement 
between  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  then  it  plainly  signi- 
fies the  course  of  a  man^s  conversation.  So  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  understood  to  signify  here,  according  to  the 
transumed  or  borrowed  sense.  And  nothing  is  more  ordi- 
nary in  Scripture  than  to  express  the  course  of  a  man*s 
conversation,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  bad,  by 
the  phrase  or  walking;  as  you  can't  but  have  taken  no- 
tice, such  of  you  as  have  been  conversant  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, how  oflen  it  is  said  concerning  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  that  they  walked  so  and  so ;  such  and  such  a 
one  in  the  wa]r  of  his  fathers,  and  the  like :  where  the 
aeries  of  his  actions,  morally  considered,  is  most  expressly 
intended  to  be  signified. 

But  that  we  may  speak  more  distinctly  unto  the  notion 
of  walking,  because  it  will  give  much  light  unto  the  mat- 
ter which  we  have  before  us ;  as,  in  general,  walking  doth 
signi^  action  or  motion,  so  it  also  carries  with  it  some 
specincation  of  that  action  or  motion,  and  so  doth  import 
action  or  motion  of  some  special  kind.  For,  though  all 
walking  is  nuHion,  yet  all  motion  is  not  walking;  and 
therefore  it  is  an  expression  that  serves  to  be  some  way 
restrictive  of  the  general  notion  of  action  or  motion.  And 
that  we  may  speak  more  clearly  hereunto,  we  must  take 
notice  of  something  that  walking  doth  expressly  denote^  or 
that  is  more  formally  included  in  the  notion  of  it;  and 
somewhat  that  it  doth  umn&U  or  import  of  a  kind  of  eel' 
lateral  signification  thereof. 

1.  There  are  some  things  which  walking  doth  more 
directly  and  formally  denote.    As, 
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1.  It  denotes  a  self-motioo.  A  motion  which  proceeds 
from  an  internal  principle  in  te  thing  that  moves ;  though 
not  originally :  for  that  cannot  be  supposed  concenung  it 
in  a  creature,  out  subordinately  only.  If  one  roUs  a  stooe 
to  and  fro  upon  the  ground,  it  would  be  very  improper  lo 
say,  that  stone  walks.  It  signifies  motion  from  an  intenal 
pnnciple,  a  land  of  self-motion. 

9.  It  doth  most  properly  si^;nify  a  voluntary  motioB. 
There  may  be  motion  irom  an  mtemal  principle,  whieh  is 
not  voluntary,  as  there  are  many  thinca  that  nave  a  prin- 
ciple of  motion  in  themselves,  which  have  not  thepover 
or  will ;  which  belong  only  unto  intellectual  agents,  nmo 
free  creatures.  Now  if  a  man  be  dragged  this  wayor  that, 
he  is  not  said  to  walk,  though  he  niake  use  of  his  on 
motive  power  too. 

3.  It  imports  an  orderljr  motion.  For  he  is  not  said  to 
walk  who  only  wildly  skips  and  fetches  freaks  this  mj 
and  that.  And  that  signincation  is  especially  carried  thtt 
is  used  for  walking  here,  s^tx^ta)  a  word  from  whence 
that  word  r^  comes,  which  signifies  military  order,  the  or- 
derly motion  of  any  army  in  rank  and  file :  so  the  word  is 
noted  to  signify.  Yea,  and  from  the  same  word  cons 
a  word  that  signifies  the  order  which  is  observed  ii 
verse,  when  the  composition  is  most  exact  and  accunte, 
of  so  many  feet,  or  m^dng  up  such  or  such  a  fonnof 
metre;  Slrtx^*  A  metrical  land  of  order  is  signified  bf 
this  word ;  so  as  that  one's  motions  are  measored  by  t 
strict  kind  of  rule  all  along. 

4.  It  imports  a  pleasurable  motion.  For  yon  kaowic 
are  wont  to  walk  for  our  recreation.  If  persons  go  a  jour- 
ney, or  the  like,  that  is  toilsome,  we  express  tist  noie 
usnally  by  another  word^  travellmg ;  but  if  a  person  be 
gone  toTUi  to  exerdse  himself  in  order  to  his  recrestka 
and  health,  then  we  usnally  say,  he  is  gone  a  waUdng. 

5.  It  is  a  continued  motion.  For  he  that  fetches  t  skip 
and  jump  now  and  then,  this  way  and  that,  is  not  ssid  to 
walk ;  but  walking  is  a  course  of  motion  continaed  f« 
such  a  time. 

6.  It  is  a  progressive  motion.  There  may  be  ooatinned 
motion  which  is  not  progressive.  One  may  cootiiine  doT' 
ing  to  and  fro,  in  the  same  place,  for  a  lonp^  timetogetber: 
but  walking  is  a  going  forward.  These  things  (as  is  obn- 
ous  unto  a  common  understanding)  are  earned  in  ihei> 
tion  of  walking  most  expressly,  and  so  it  may  be  said  » 
denote  these  things  more  formally.    Bat, 

3.  There  are  also  some  things  which  it  doth  cflnutt. 
And  they' are  especially  these  two,  viz. — (1.)  an  «< 
and — (2.)  a  wof.  It  connotes  an  end ;  for  walkihg  is  t 
tendency  some  whither,  or  unto  some  term.  And  it  con- 
notes a  way ;  for  a  man  can't  walk,  bat  it  must  be  in  sooie 
way  or  other,  whether  it  be  better  or  worse. 

These  things  are  considerable  concerning  the  notknci 
walking.  And  as  walking  doth  import  a  specificanoa  of 
motion,  or  is  a  more  special  kind  of  motion ;  so  the  adffi- 
tion  of  "in  the  Spirit*^  plainly  imports  a  specification d 
walking,  so  as  to  denote  a  more  special  sort  and  land  d 
walking. 

We  shall  consider,  more  at  large,  what  it  is  to  doiar 
thing  in  the  Spirit,  before  we  come  to  sum  up  all  in  jofr 
ing  these  notions  together.  To  do  any  thing  in  at 
Spirit,  is  to  do  it  in  the  light,  and  in  the  power  of  tbe 
Spirit. 

1.  In  the  light  of  the  Spirit.  For  whenever  it  coines» 
deal  with  the  spirits  of  men,  it  is  in  that  way,  by  creamf 
a  light  to  them,  which  is  directive  of  their  motioDS.  I^ 
us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  Isa.  ii.  6.  that  is  walloir 
in  the  Spirit.  To  do  any  thing  in  the  Spirit,  is  to  do  ii  a 
the  light,  not  blindly  and  darkly,  as  those  that  iniov  ti 
what  they  do. 

3.  In  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  I  will  go  in  the  suec^ 
of  the  Lord  God,  I  will  make  mention  of  thy  righu(»^ 
ness,  even  of  thine  only.  Ps.  IxxL  16. 

These  things  thus  laid  before  von  will  make  itpiaiB» 
us  what  is  carried  "  in  walking  m  the  Spirit."  We  trtt 
put  together  the  notions  of  walking,  and  doing  any  tuif 
m  the  Spirit.  And  an  account  of  the  result  and  son  a 
what  has  been  said  maybe  given  yon  in  these  several  p•^ 
ticnlars. 

1.  To  walk  in  the  Spirit  is  to  intend  and  tend  vattm 
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an  end  which  is  saitable  to  the  Spirit.  It  is  most  propei 
to  beg^in  there;  and  that  is^  in  shoit,  walkine  in  the  ^irit 
imports  a  eontinnal  tendency  towards  Goal  as  the  great 
end  and  mark  at  which  one  aims.  And  this  is  nn  end 
agreeable  to  the  Spirit;  and  this,  and  no  other,  as  the  last 
and  ultimate  end.  The  soul  that  is  acted  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  acted  towards  God.  Do  bat  observe  how  these 
things  are  connected  in  that  passage,  Ps.  Iziii.  8.  My  sool 
followeth  hard  after  thee.  How  comes  it  to  do  sol  Thy 
rifht  hand  holds  me  ap.  And  what  is  that  right  hand  1 
Wh}r,  it  can  signifV  nothing  else  but  the  power  of  God, 
that  is,  his  Spirit,  wnich  we  are  taught  to  look  npon  as  the 
great  active  principle  of  all  the  motions  and 'operations  of 
the  creatures,  whereof  it  can  be  said  to  be  directly  deter- 
minative. Then  we  may  conclude  that  a  person  is  acted 
by  the  Spirit,  or  walks  in  the  Spirit,  when  he  aims  at  Gk>d 
through  nis  whole  coarse.  While  men  are  under  the  power 
and  role  of  another,  that  is,  a  fleshly  and  corrupt  principle, 
it  is  all  for  self  that  their  desi^  lie.  and  the  course  of 
their  actions  run;  they  are  conhned  wnolly  (as  hath  been 
said  opon  an  occasion)  within  a  circle  of  acting  i)rom  self 
to  self:  but  when  once  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  to  have 
the  government  and  the  motions  of  the  soul,  as  all  those 
motions  do  immediately  spring  from  God,  so  they  tend  to 
him,  and  centre  in  him.  The  soul  designs  him,  and  none 
but  him,  in  its  whole  course.  And  therefore,  it  beini^  the 
great  work  of  the  Redeemer  to  reduce  and  bring  back 
souls  to  God,  what  part  or  hand  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  in 
this  matter,  is  in  pursuance  of  the  Redeemer's  design. 
Therefore  we  are  said  to  "  have  access,  or  come  to  God 
through  him  by  the  Spirit;"  this  is  the  cooomon  course 
stated  for  all  men :  for  Jew  and  Gentile  both,  for  with  such 
reference  it  is  saia,  Through  him  we  both  have  an  access 
by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father,  (Gph.  ii.  la)  implying  that 
none  would  ever  come  at  God,  aim  at  God,  or  tend  towards 
him,  but  as,  by  the  motive  power,  and  in  the  directive 
light  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  they  are  acted  and  carried 
towards  him  through  Christ. 

2.  Walking  in  the  Spirit  implies  a  constant  adherence 
onto  Christ  by  dependence  and  subjection.  Which  it 
must  needs  do  upon  the  account  that  all  walking,  as  I  have 
said,  connotes  a  way,  and  Christ  is  expressly  represented 
to  us  as  the  way  leading  unto  God.  I  am  the  way ;  no 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me,  John  xiv.  6.  And 
hence,  as  we  have  this  phrase  of  **  walkinir  in  the  Spirit," 
so  we  have  that  too  of  walking  in  Christ,  Col.  ii.  6.  And 
the  apostle  Peter  directs  such  a  course  of  walking  as  might 
put  tnem  to  shame  who  should  falsely  accuse  their  good 
conversation  in  Christ,  1  Pet.  iii.  16.  And  certainly  it  is 
one  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
spirits  of  men,  so  as  to  attemper  and  frame  them  unto  the 
way  of  access  to  God,  or  the  way  wherein  God  can  be 
come  at,  that  it  may  become  even  spiritually  natural  unto 
the  soul  to  walk  in  that  way.  While  they  walk  in  Christ, 
they  walk  in  the  Spirit.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Spirit  to 
engage  the  soul  in  this  way  of  tending  and  moving  towards 
Grod,  and  to  keep  it  on  therein. 

3.  It  imports  walking  in  the  divine  light,  whereof  the 
Spirit  is  the  continual  Author  unto  renewed  souls.  And  I 
do  not  now  mean  only  that  external  light  which  it  affords 
by  the  Scripture  revelation,  but  an  inward  vital  light  which 
it  sets  up  and  continues  in  the  soul  itself,  having  caused 
*'  a  day*spring,  a  day-star  to  arise  there,  and  made  a  day 
within."  The  Spirit  creates  unto  the  soul  a  region  of  light, 
w^herein  it  converses,  while  it  is  said  to  converse  in  the 
Spirit.  They  onto  whom  it  hath  not  created  such  a  light, 
are  said  '*  to  walk  in  darkness;"  and  whatsoever  there  is 
of  external  light  shining:  round  about  them,  their  darkness 
comprehends  it  not,  as  m  John  i.  5.  But  where  this  bless- 
ed Spirit  is,  it  makes  those  that  were  darkness  to  be  light 
in  the  Lord.  "  Ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are 
ye  light  in  the  Lord."  Well,  and  what  then  1  Walk  as 
children  of  the  liffht,  Eph.  v.  8.  'Tis  true  that  light  doth 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  signify  holiness,  but  not  with- 
out reference  unto  intellectoal  light ;  only  it  imports  that 
intellectual  light  to  be  a  practical,  refining,  transforming, 
-vital  light,  so  as  that  the  same  thing  is  capable  of  a  two- 
fold denomination,  of  light,  and  of  life  too;  as  St.  John, 
speaking  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
nesSy  speaks  of  him  as  under  the  aotion  of  life,  and  saith, 


that  life  was  the  U^ht  of  men,  John  i.  4.  It  is  therefore  a 
region  of  living  light  which  the  Spirit  doth  create  unto 
souls,  in  which  thejr  converse  and  walk :  then  are  they  said 
to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  by  that  work  and  ofiice  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  our  Saviour  calls  "  its  leading  persons  into 
all  truth."  He  promises  in  those  consolatory,  valedictory 
discourses  of  his  to  his  disciples,  (in  xiv.  xv.  and  xvi.  chap- 
ters of  John's  Gospel,)  again  and  again  the  Spirit,  and  for 
this  purpose.  "  to  lead  them  into  truth ;"  that,  you  know,  is 
the  part  of  airective  light.  But  then  it  is  one  thing  to  di- 
rect only  by  telling,  so  and  so  you  must  do ;  and  another 
thing  by  way  of  instinct,  or  by  an  inward  prompting ;  by 
which  too  a  person  does  not  go  in  that  case  blindfold,  bat 
with  an  inclination,  with  spontaneity,  and  seeing  his  way 
all  the  way  he  goes.  He  walks  in  the  light ;  and  such  a 
light  as  is  directive  and  active  to  him  at  once. 

4.  It  imports  acting  by  a  divine  power  all  along  through 
our  whole  course.  The  Spirit,  where  it  is,  is  the  Spirit  of 
power,  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind,  3  Tim.  i.  7.  They 
are  said  to  be  in  the  Spirit,  who  are  under  the  power  and 
dominion  of  it,  as  John  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  Rev.  i.  10.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  its  Almighty  power,  its  captivating  dominion. 
According  as  when  persons  are  said  to  be  in  the  flesh,  Tan 
expression  frequently  used  in  Scripture,)  it  notes  their  be- 
ing under  the  power  and  dominion  of  a  fleshly  principle. 
So  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  is  to  act  on  all  alon^  under  the 
power  and  governing  influence  of  the  Spirit.  I  will 
strengthen  them  in  the  Lord,  and  they  shall  walk  up  and 
down  in  his  name,  Zech.  x.  12.  That  one  attribute  be- 
longing to  the  Divine  nature,  viz.  the  power  of  Gtod,  is 
more  especially  pointed  at  there. 

There  is  a  strict  connexion  between  this  and  the  last 
mentioned  thing,  that  light  and  this  power;  that  light 
being  a  vital,  a  living  thing.  Though  we  may  have  dis- 
tinct notions  of  them,  yet  they  are  in  themselves  connected 
and  most  inseparable.  Come  ye,  let  us  walk  in  the  light 
of  the  Lord,  Isa.  ii.  6.  Even  in  the  form  of  expression, 
though  light  is  the  thing  which  is  directly  spoken  of,  there 
is  impliea  and  involved  therewith  a  certain  active  power, 
the  being  moved  to  go  and  walk  in  that  light,  which,  tft 
such,  was  to  guide  them  in  their  way.  See  what  is  referred 
to  in  ver.  3.  He  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will 
walk  in  his  paths.  This  si^ifies  that  their  spirits  were 
acted  by  a  certain  power  which  did  incline  them  unto  this 
thing ;  and  not  that  they  were  merely  enlightened.  And 
whereas  in  this  very  chapter,  the  expression,  **  led  by  the 
Spirit,"  is  made  use  of  in  ver.  18.  '*  If  ye  be  led  by  the 
Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law ;"  as  also  in  Rom.  viii.  14. 
As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons 
of  God;  the  word  which  is  rendered  led  is  ayovnu,  and 
signifies  acted  or  moved  by  a  certain  power.  As  manv  as 
are  acted  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  they  that  are  actea  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  are  not  under  the  law,  they  are  not  cursed 
and  condeomed  by  it. 

5.  It  imports  acting  from  spiritual  habitual  principles 
that  are  fixed  and  settled  in  the  soul ;  and  therefore  in- 
cludes in  it  the  exercise  of  all  the  several  graces  of  the 
Spirit.  For  you  must  know  that  when  we  say,  walking  in 
the  Spirit  implies  walking  in  the  Divine  light,  and  by  the 
Divine  power ;  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  there  were 
nothing  else  bat  a  temporarjr,  present  ray  of  light,  and 
efibrt  of  power  from  the  Spirit :  and  so  that  there  comes 
to  be  any  thing  habitually  fixea  in  the  soul  itself.  But 
though  it  is  very  true  indeed  that  habitual  light,  &c.  in  the 
soul  from  the  Spirit  must  be  maintained  and  continued  by 
the  Spirit,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
habitual  principle  which  is  in  the  soul  itself.  And  the 
case  is  here  but  as  it  is  in  nature ;  for  there  can  be  no  sort 
of  life  in  all  the  creation,  whereof  God  b  not  the  Author: 
nor  buj  action  done,  but  the  power  of  doing  it  is  receivea 
from  him ;  though  there  are  many  actions  which  he  doth 
not  make  creatures  do,  yet  there  is  no  action  in  which  he 
does  not  enable,  or  not  give  them  sufficient  power.  But 
yet  notwithstanding  this,  we  know  that  the  uttures  of 
creatures  are  distinct  from  one  another;  and  to  say,  that 
the  Divine  power  must  do  all,  is  to  take  away  the  distinc- 
tion of  natures  wholly,  and  then  a  stone  might  reason  as 
well  as  a  man^  and  a  tree  might  walk  to  and  fro  as  well  as 
a  sensitive  living  creature :  but  God's  way  of  dealing  with 
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he  hadi  put  into  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  creature.  So 
it  is  here :  there  is  a  diTine  nature,  consisting  of  many 
gracious,  holy,  vital  |>rinciples  which  God  puts  into  the 
soul  when  he  renews  it ;  and  which  are  so  many  se\reral 
parts  of  the  new  creature,  and  with  these  several  principles 
or  with  this  divine  nature,  he  concurs  or  co-works ;  though 
the  exigency  of  the  case  is  such,  there  being  a  corrupt 
nature  joined  therewith  iu  the  same  subject,  that  here  he 
must  continually  over-power  unto  every  action  that  is 
done :  and  it  is  not  enough  to  give,  or  maintain,  the  prin- 
ciple, but  he  must  work  the  very  act  itself,  because  of  a 
reluctant  principle,  which  would  otherwise  strangle  the 
act,  and  never  let  it  be  brought  forth  at  all.  But  then  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  power  by  which  the  work  is 
done,  is  a  thmg  only  at  this  time  given,  and  that  there  is 
no  princijile  in  the  soul  itself  which  it  acts  from ;  for  there 
is  a  principle  implanted  and  fixed  in  the  soul,  and  thouffh 
that  requires  to  be  acted,  it  is  the  way  and  method  of  tne 
Spirit  to  act  in  and  by  that  principle,  or  put  that  principle 
upon  action.  So  that  walkmg  in  the  Spirit  is  walking  in 
the  exercise  of  the  implanted  principles  of  grace,  and  not 
without  them,  or  not  having  anv  such  work  wrought  or 
done  in  us ;  as  if  a  person  should  be  habitaally  inclined 
one  way,  and  yet  act  another ;  believe,  without  a  principle 
of  faith ;  or  love  €k)d,  without  a  principle  of  love;  or  fear, 
without  a  principle  of  fear ;  by  having  these  actions  erected 
in  him  by  the  Spirit,  without  the  habits  from  whence  thev 
are  to  proceed,  and  to  which  they  are  connatural.  Thiis 
is  not  to  be  supposed.  And  therefore  whensoever  any 
walk  in  the  actual  exercise  of  grace,  they  walk  in  the 
Spirit.  And  it  is  very  observable  to  this  purpose  that  you 
have  several  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  or  graciousprinciples, 
ennumerated  immediately  before  the  text,  ver.  33,  33.  You 
are  there  told  what  the  rruits  of  the  Spirit  are ;  or  what 
the  principles  are  which  the  Spirit  is  the  productive  cause 
of;  and  tnen  it  is  afterwards  subjoined,  "  If  we  live  in 
the  Spirit,**  or  have  all  these  principles,  'Met  us  also  walk 
in  the  Spirit,"  i.  e.  in  acting  and  exercising  these  princi- 
ples. Hence  therefore  we  read  of  walking  by  faith,  (8  Cor. 
V.  7.)  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  (Acts  ix.  31,) 
and  walking  with  God,  TMic.  vi.  8.)  and  of  walking  in  love, 
Eph.  V.  3.  To  walk  in  the  exercise  of  these  seveiul  graces 
or  the  Spirit,  is  walking  in  the  Spirit. 

6L  It  implies  walking  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  with  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  from  a  spontaneous  incUnation ;  from 
both  the  notion  of  walking,  which  is  voluntary,  and  the 
addition,  in  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  great  Autnor  of  all 
liberty  wheresoever  it  is;  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
there  is  liberty,  8  Cor.  iii.  17.  A  person  is  not  the  less, 
but  the  more,  free  by  being  impelled  and  moved  by  the 
Spirit ;  for  it  is  the  Spirit  that  makes  him  free  and  enlarges 
hun:  I  will  walk  at  liberty,  says  the  Psalimst,  for  I  keep 
thy  precepts.  Psalm  cxix.  45.  And,  I  will  run  the  ways 
or  thy  commandments  when  thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart, 
ver.  33. 

7.  It  implies  a  continued  reference  to  a  rule.  To  walk 
in  the  Spirit  is  not  to  walk  extravagantly,  as  those  that 
know  no  measures  or  limits  in  their  walking,  and  are  as 
the  wild  ass  used  to  the  wilderness,  Jer.  ii.  34.  It  is  op- 
posed to  walking  after  lust,  or  the  inclinations  of  corrupt 
nature,  which  you  know  is  the  only  principle  of  all  ex- 
travap^cy.  This  I  say,  says  the  apo^e  in  the  16th  verse 
of  this  chapter,  *'  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not 
fhlfilthe  lusts  of  the  flesh."  The  apostolical  authority  and 
majesty,  which  is  imported  in  that  solemn  preface,  is  of 
ve^  great  remark  and  note.  This  I  say,  this  I  determine, 
this  is  one  of  the  sacred  efala  and  dictates  which  I  pro- 
nounce to  you  in  the  name  of  the  great  God  and  Redeemer, 
whose  office  and  authority  I  bear ;  **  This  I  say,  Walk  in 
the  Spirit  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 
That  Spirit  will  be  a  principle  of  holy  order  and  regularity 
to  you  m  all  your  walking :  so  the  great  promise  of  it  im- 
plies, in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  37.  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you, 
and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes.  You  shall  then  be 
willing  to  walk  in  a  prescribed  way,  the  way  that  I  line 
■ftd  rue  out  unto  you  all  alon^. 

8.  It  implies  a  complacential  course  of  walking  on  in 
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religion.  Walking  in  the  Spirit  is  walking  oheerfally;  it 
belongs  to  it,  it  is  comprehended  within  the  oompasB  of  it. 
Whenever  any  have  tne  Spirit,  this  lies  within  theii  iralk; 
it  is  part  of  that  spiritual  walk  to  be  conversant,  amukt 
consofations  and  joys  and  pleasures,  and  it  is  pan  of  tke 
signification  of  that  expression,  "  Come,  let  us  walk  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord."  Light  doth  many  times  signify  (be- 
sides knowledge,  and  noUness)  joy,  delight,  pkMUc 
Walking  is  a  motion  fcr  recreation,  as  yon  hav«  keud; 
spirituaT walking  is  a  motion,  if  it  be  entirely  in  iisel( 
amidst  spiritual  loys  and  comforts.  The  churches  walk- 
ing in  the  fear  of  tne  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Hoty 
Ghost,  were  multiplied,  in  the  before-mentioned  Acts  u. 
31.  That  sure  was  walking  in  the  Spirit  *Tis  saitabk 
to  the  way  in  which  Christians  are  to  walk,  which  a 
throughout  in  every  part  of  it,  a  way  of  pleasantness,  and 
a  path  of  peace,  Prov.  iii.  17.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  caosa 
holy  ones  to  walk  in  this  way,  and  then  sure  it  works  ir 
them  a  disposition  suitable  to  the  way.  And  if  the  vi/ 
is  pleasant,  and  the  heart  is  suitably  msposed  theieoato,  t 
cannot  but  be  pleasant  walking,  so  fiur  as  that  dispositin 
is  in  that  pleasant  way. 

9.  It  is  a  continuing  in  the  course  and  practice  of  reli- 

Son.  For  walking  is  a  continued  motion :  and  thereto 
ey  that  are  said  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  don't  begin  in  ibc 
Spirit,  and  then  think  to  be  made  perfect  by  the  flesh,  (■ 
the  expression  is  in  Q9I,  iii.  3.)  out  they  continae  ia  a 
course  of  spiritual  motion. 

10.  Lastly,  It  imports  a  progress  in  spirituality.  As  fv 
said  before,  there  may  be  a  continued  motion  that  is  atf 
progressive ;  but  walking  in  the  Spirit  impoils  a  proxies' 
sive  motion  in  a  course  of  spirituality.  When  persoss 
make  still  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  unto  their  eiui, 
the  term  of  their  course;  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  God, 
and  as  they  draw  nearer  to  him,  find  a  gradual  infloeoce 
of  divine  light,  and  life,  and  power,  more  discemiUe  iD> 
pressions  of  the  Divine  image,  grow  more  and  man  into  a 
suitableness  to  him ;  are  more  acquainted  with  him,  aie 
brought  unto  higher  delectation,  and  to  take  more  cod- 
placency  in  him :  this  is  walking  in  the  Spirit;  wheat 
man's  path^  as  it  is  said  concerning  the  riehteoos  maa,  is 
as  the  shinmg  light,  that  shines  more  and  more,  brighiff 
and  brighter,  unto  the  perfect  day,  Prov.  iv.  18.  As  t« 
know  the  nearer  approach  we  make  onto  the  light  a  1 
glorious  lucid  object,  the  more  light  we  have,  still  all  aksf 
as  we  go,  our  way  grows  more  and  more  lii^tsoroe.  Am 
strength  grows  and  increases  too  with  the  light,  The  right- 
eous shall  hold  on  his  way,  and  he  that  hath  clean  baadi 
shall  be  stronger  and  stronger.  Job  xvii.  9.  There  is  tf 
increase  with  the  increase  of  God.  They  don't  walk  ii 
the  Spirit  therefore  who  keep  moving,  but  move  in  acirck, 
or  in  a  roand  of  empty  sapless  duties,  keep  up  the  fonml- 
ities  of  religion,  and  no  more ;  but  they  walk  in  the  Sprit 
who  make  a  progress,  who  go  forwara,  who  draw  neaier 
and  nearer  unto  God,  and  bmome  more  suitable  and  like 
him,  and  fit  for  his  eternal  converse,  and  for  all  the  pieseat 
service  whereto  he  calls  them. 


SERMON  Xm/ 

It  is  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  that  we  are  upon,  fn» 
which,  considered  in  that  reference  which  it  carries  10  :^ 
former,  we  have  observed— That  it  belongs  to  the  state  d 
them,  who  are  made  alive  by  the  Spirit  of  CSod,  to  wallti: 
the  Spirit.— We  have  proposed  in  speaking  to  this,  to  shot 
you,— 1.  What  walking  m  the  Spirit  imports,—^  Ho»c 
belongs  unto  the  state  of  living  Christians  thus  to  walk- 
The  former  we  have  already  spoken  to,  and  now  go  od  'i 
the  other,  viz. 

To  evince  to  you,  that  it  belongs  to  the  state  of  those 
that  live  in  the  Spirit,  thus  to  walk  in  it.  Now  we  aif  u 
show  yon,  that  it  oelcMigs  to  the  state  of  anch  as  a  frivik^  • 
and  therein,  the  part  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  cause  and  cca 
duct  all  the  holy  motions  of  renewed  souls :  and  also,  tist 
it  belongs  to  their  state  as  a  dnilf,  and  therein  we  sre  v 
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•hov  yoa  oar  pait  The  motiim  of  this  or  thmt  thing,  if  it 
can  be  said  to  be  its  own  motion  as  this  is  said  to  be  oon, 
(for  we  must  "  walk  in  the  Spirit,")  signii&es  a  part  to  be 
done  by  it^  and  we  therefore  have  a  part  to  do,  in  eorar 
phance  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  Spirit  of  Qod, 
m  this  thine.  There  can't  be  walking  in  the  Spirit,  bat 
there  most  be  a  concorrence  of  its  pait,  and  oars;  its,  ac- 
cording to  its  sapremacy,  and  ours,  according  to  oar  sab- 
ordination.  Under  this  second  head  therefore  the  demon- 
stration will  lie,  how  it  belongs,  or  that  it  doth  belong,  to 
the  state  of  renewed  soals  to  walk  in  the  Spirit  -,  they  may, 
and  they  ooffht  They  may^  so  it  speaks  their  privilege, 
and  the  readiness  of  the  Spirit  still  to  co-operate,  accord- 
ing to  what  part  is  assigned  it;  they  onght,  so  it  speaks 
their  duty;  they  onght  so  to  walk,  i. «.  so  to  demean  and 
carry  themselves^  as  that  they  may.  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed and  appomted  methodfs,  maie  sore  to  themselves 
the  help^  and  concarrent  inflaence  and  co-operation,  of  the 
Spirit  throogh  their  coarse.  Both  these  are  plainly  enough 
signified  to  OS  by  the  veij  words  of  the  text  itseli;  one,  as 
implied,  plainly  enough  implied,  and  the  other  more  plain- 
ly expressed.  And  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  onto  them 
severally  and  distinctly. 

1.  Walking  in  the  spirit  belonjgs  onto  the  state  of  snch 
as  are  spiritually  alive,  as  a  privilege  proper  thereunto. 
The  injunction,  "  Walk  in  the  Spirit,"  plainly  supposes 
that  the  Spirit  is  commimicable  for  this  purpose,  that  walk- 
ing in  the  Spirit  is  no  impossible  thing,  that  'tis  a  thing 
which  by  a  stated  gracious  vouchsafement  appertains  to 
the  state  of  them  to  whom  this  charsre  is  given.  It  is  a 
known  and  unquestionable  rule  in  such  cases,  that  precepts 
and  promises  do  imply  one  another :  and  such  precept  car- 
ries in  it  a  virtual  promise,  any  such  promise  carries  in  it 
a  virtual  precept.  The  precept  supposes  the  promise,  and 
the  promise  infers  the  precept :  that  is,  an  obligration  to  the 
thing  in  reference  whereto  sucn  and  such  help  is  promised 
to  be  afforded.  If  it  should  be  enjoined  us  to  walk  in  the 
bght  of  the  sun^  it  is  supposed  that  the  sun  doth  ordinarily 
shine.  There  is  a  connexion  therefore  manifestly  implied 
here  between  the  action  that  is  enjoined  us,  andf  the  sup- 
posed commonication  of  the  Spirit  in  order  thereto;  or 
Its  constant  communicableness,  or  aptitude  and  readiness 
to  communicate  itself,  according  as  walking  in  it  doth 
require.  For  how  harshly  would  it  sound,  to  enjoin  any 
one  to  make  use  of  that  wherewith  he  hath  nothing  at  all 
to  do ;  to  use  an  incommunicable  thing,  a  thing  to  which 
I  have  no  pretence,  to  which  I  can  lay  no  kind  of  claim  1 
As  if  one  should  enjoin  a  child  to  do  such  or  such  a  thing 
by  the  strength  of  a  giant.  It  is  implied  that  there  are 
certain  rules  and  methods,  according  whereunto,  in  a 
stated  way,  the  Spirit  is  ready  to  communicate  and  give 
forth  itseu,  in  reference  unto  all  those  actions  and  motions, 
proper  to  the  state  of  the  renewed  souL  which  are  com- 
prehended, as  you  have  heard,  under  tne  expression  of 
walking. 

The  Spirit's  part  being  that  therefore  which  we  have  to 
consider  and  speak  to  in  the  first  place,  as  pre-supposed : 
there  are  two  things  that  I  shall  do  m  reference  to  that.  I 
shall  show  you,—!.  What  communication  of  the  Spirit  is 
necessary  unto  our  walking  in  it,— 2.  The  communicar 
tiveness  of  the  Spirit,  or  its  aptitude  to  communicate  itself, 
unto  this  purpose,  and  according  unto  such  necessity. 

1.  What  communication  of  the  Spirit  is  necessary  unto 
this,  that  we  mav  be  said  to  walk  in  it.  We  have  hinted 
to  you  already  what  commonication  is  necessary,  in  telling 
yaa  what  walking  in  the  Spirit  implies.  A  communica- 
tion both  of  light  and  power  is  necessary.  Consider  we 
both  these.  A  communication  of  such  light  and  such 
power,  as  are  quite  of  another  orb,  and  belong  to  another 
sphere  than  that  of  nature;  a  light  that  is  more  than  nar 
tural,  and  a  power  that  is  more  than  natural :  such  light 
and  power  are  necessary  to  our  walking  in  the  Spirit. 
"We  snail  speak  distinctly  unto  the  one  and  the  other  of 
these. 

1 .  Walking  in  the  Spirit  doth  necessarily  suppose  a  com- 
monication of  spiritual  light,  or  light  from  the  Spirit,  as  the 
privilege  of  truly  livina;  Christians,  pn^r  to  their  state, 
wrhich  the  exigency  of  their  case  doth  require  and  call  for. 
This  is  of  the  veTj  primordia  (as  I  may  speak^  of  the  new 
creation,  tlmt  great  work  of  Grod  upon  OSt  spirits  of  memi' 


by  whi^  hedoA  ncfw^noold  tfism  both  to  obedifliieeaaA 
blcnsedneBB.  This  light  keeps  within  Che  sphere  and  Ttigi 
of  his  owa  people,  the  people  Chat  he  dotn  form  for  ham 
aelf:  Ohooseof  Jacob,  let  as  walk  in  the  light  of  the  iMdf 
ba.  ii  6.  It  plainly  means  that  direetiya  light  which  is  td 
eoide  the  covne  of  oar  walking,  as  yoa  will  see,  if  yon 
look  back  onto  the  3d  vaiaa  of  thai  chapter,  "  Many  people 
shall  so  and  say.  Come  j%  and  let  as  go  up  to  the  moo*- 
tain  of  the  Lord,  to  die  house  of  the  Goid  or  Jacob,  and  ht 
will  teach  as  his  wa^s,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths." 
That  we  may  do  so,  it  is  necessary  that  he  teaeheth  us  his 
ways,  and  enlighten  oor  way.  ana,  as  it  were,  afford  us  a 
continaal  light  through  the  whole  coarse  and  tract  of  that 
way  wherein  we  are  to  walk.  This  light  is  not  merel]^  an 
adventitious,  uncertain  thing,  bat  a  stated,  settled  thing. 
It  is  neceasary  that  it  be  so  in  order  to  our  walking  in 
the  Spirit.  When  God  began  this  work  of  the  new  crea- 
tion, the  provision  was,  "  I^  there  be  li^t ;"  that  was  the 
care  that  was  taken  in  the  old  creation,  to  which  the 
apostle  doth  manifestly  allude  in  9  Cor.  iv.  6.  CM  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  oat  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
fflory  of  God  in  the  ftee  of  Jeans  Christ  He,  that  at 
first  made  light  shine  oat  of  darkness,  in  raising  up  and 
forming  this  old  world,  when  he  comes  to  raise  the  naw 
creation  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  in  the  spirits  of  men, 
doth  the  same  thing,  and  followeth  the  same  method.  He 
makes  light  to  shme  into  those  dark  and  desolate  souls, 
that  before  were  lost  in  darkness  and  death,  that  they  maj 
know  which  way  to  turn  themselves,  and  to  choose  their 
way,  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  is  not  to  be  done.  We 
are  not  to  think  that  this  light,  this  more  than  natural  light, 
is  a  thing  separate  from  a  vital  and  motive  power  and  in- 
fluence, but  most  inwardly  and  necessarily  conjunct  and 
connected  therewith :  as  the  light  of  the  sun  in  reference 
to  the  sensible  world  is  a  vigorous  light,  alight  which  hath 
an  influence  accompanying  it.  And  think  we  with  our- 
selves, what  a  miserable  desolation  must  presently  ensue, 
not  only  darkness,  but  death  too,  if  God  should  put  oat 
the  sun,  and  that  great  luminary  of  heaven  should  become 
all  on  a  sudden  totally  extinct !  What  a  universal  languor 
would  there  be  upon  universal  nature,  even  all  on  a  sud- 
den !  Such  is  the  light  unto  the  new  world,  the  new  crea- 
tion of  which  I  am  speaking.  That  spiritual  light,  as 
was  formerly  intimated,  is  vital  light, "  light  of  life.^  Life 
is  said  to  be  light  in  that  heretofore  mentioned,  John  i.  4. 
And  when,  in  Eph.  v.  14.  the  words  are  directed  unto 
souls  that  are  asleep  and  buried,  as  it  were,  in  death, 
"  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,"  it  is 
superadded  what  they  were  to  expect  from  Christ ;  and 
one  would  think  it  should  rather  nave  been  said,  Christ 
shall  give  thee  life ;  but  it  is  said,  *'  Christ  shall  give  thee 
light/^  implying  that  to  be  a  vital  light,  a  light  that  carries 
life  m  it ;  and  which,  when  he  comes  efficaciously  and 
powerfully  to  awaken  sotds,  and  by  his  word  make  them 
arise,  he  must  then  inftise  liig:ht  ana  life  together  in  one. 
Light  is  spoken  of  as  the  very  composition  of  the  new 
creature,  as  if  it  were  a  being  an  of  light, "  Ye  were  dark- 
ness, but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord,"  and  this  in  refer- 
ence to  their  walkmg  as  children  of  the  li^ht.  Eph.  v.  a 
They  are  made  up  of  light,  being  bom  spirit  of  Spirit,  as 
we  had  occasion  formerly  to  note.  The  CTeat  and  glorious 
God  himself  is  called  the  Grod  of  light,  they  are  called  the 
children  of  light.  That  is  their  parentage.  Light  descend- 
ed of  light,  begotten  of  light.  ''God  is  lieht,  and  in  hhn 
is  no  darkness  at  all."  All  converse  with  him  is  walking 
in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light,  1  John  i.  7.— It  is  true, 
that  light  signifies  holiness,  it  necessarily  connotes  it ;  but 
then  this  only,  as  was  heretofore  intimated,  doth  import 
and  signify,  that  that  li^ht,  which  goes  into  the  coxnposi- 
tion  of  the  new  creature,  is  efficacious,  refining,  transform- 
ing light,  such  as  makes  the  soul  some  way  throughout 
suitable  unto  the  motions  of  truth,  which  are  now  pieced 
in  the  speculative  understanding.  Whereas  the  case  is 
much  otherwise  with  unchanged,  unrenewed  souls.  There 
is  a  discordancy,  a  disagreement  between  their  habitual 
frame  and  temper,  and  the  notions  of  truth  which  are  in 
their  minds.  But  when  the  notions  of  truth,  and  pie  frame 
and  disposition  of  the  heart,  come  to  be  s^imilar  unto  one 
another,  then  is  the  soul  said  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  being  ot 
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light ;  it  is  aU  light.  "  Ye  were  darknees ;"  so  men  are  in 
their  natural  and  degoierate  state,  all  darkness,  the  very 
light  that  is  in  them  is  darkness ;  but  when  this  change 
comes  to  be  made,  then  are  they  "  light  in  the  Lord."  Now 
that  which  is  so  natural,  and  is  even  in  the  yery  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  creature,  must  needs  be  a  continual  thing : 
and  so  must  be  continually  maintained,  and  is  maintained 
by  a  continual  influence,  or  irradiation  of  light  from  the 
blessed  Spirit  upon  the  soul  that  it  hath  begot 

I  might  be  here  yet  more  particular,  as  it  is  not  unneces- 
sary to  be,  and  ^ow  you  both  in  reference  to  what  objects, 
ana  in  reference  to  what  acts,  such  light  is  needful  for  our 
walking  in  the  Spirit. 

1.  In  reference  to  what  objects  such  light  is  necessary. 
What  things  are  there  to  be  discoyered  and  made  known 
to  them  that  are  capable  of  walking  in  the  Spirit,  in  refer- 
ence whereto  such  a  light  as  this  is  necessary  1  Many  ob- 
jects we  might  speak  of,  if  we  would  particularize,  but  we 
shall  gather  up  things  (because  we  mtend  to  speak  yery 
briefly)  under  as  general  heads  as  we  can. 

1.  It  is  necessary,  that  we  haye  light  in  reference  to  the 
end  towards  whicn  we  are  to  act  or  moye  in  this  course. 
Spiritual  walking,  as  you  haye  heard,  connotes  an  end ;  it 
is  necessary  that  there  be  a  spiritual  light  in  reference  to 
that  end,  unto  which  the  course  of  this  spiritual  walking 
is  and  ought  to  be  directed.  That  end,  you  know,  is  no 
other  than  the  blessed  God  himself,  and  him  considered 
as  in  Christ ;  for  he  is  not  otherwise  accessible,  and  we 
are  neyer  to  think  a  thought  of  moying  or  tending  towards 
him,  otherwise  than  in  Christ,  and  through  him.  This 
light  is  necessary  to  reveal  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  to 
us.  "  Show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.*'  We  need 
to  have  him  shown.  The  disciples  acknowledged  so  much 
in  John  xiv,  8.  It  is  only  in  this  light  that  we  can  see 
light,  Ps.  xzxyi.  9.  How  strangely  confused  and  blunder- 
ing notions  of  Gk>d  have  they,  who  are  destitute  of  this 
supervening  additional  liffhtf  Whatsoever  olnects  they 
have,  they  are  dim  and  without  efficacy,  and  God  is  known 
as  if  he  were  not  known.  He  hath  given  us  an  under- 
standing that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are 
in  him.  1  John  v.  20.  And  we  are  in  him :  the  knowledge 
of  Gtod  in  Chrii>t  is  that  which  unites,  or  draws  the  soul 
into  union ;  and  that  is  the  understanding  given,  that  is 
the  additional,  supervening  light.  Whosoever  sinneth, 
saith  that  same  apostle,  hath  not  seen  God,  1  John  iii.  6. 
i  jramrocuv/  he  that  is  an  evil-doer,  (we  can't  render  it 
more  strictljr  according  to  the  letter  than  so,)  he  hath  not 
seen  God;  t.  e  he  that  is  in  an  unregenerate  £»1ate,  he  that 
yet  lives  a  life  of  sin,  he  hath  not  seen  God ;  no  beam  of 
true  divine  light  hath  ever  yet  shined  in  that  wretched 
soul.  As  our  Saviour  tells  the  Jews  in  John  v.  37.  Ye 
have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen  his 
shape.  Ye  have  not  seen,  ye  have  never  found  a  right 
notion  of  God  to  any  purpose.  All  that  while  persons  are 
in  a  very  ill  condition  for  walking  towards  him,  for  moving 
and  tending  God-ward.  A  soul  can't  move  blindfold  to- 
wards its  end,  but  in  the  light,  and  with  open  e;|res.  And 
if  men  are  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  it  is  through 
the  blindness  of  their  hearts.  Ephes.  iv.  18.  Persons 
therefore,  who  are  brought  to  have  a  participation  in  the 
Divine  life,  have  a  participation  of  the  Divine  light  at  the 
same  time  to  guide  all  the  course  of  their  motions  and 
operations  God-ward,  and  that  continually  supplied  by  his 
''^Spirit  of  revelation."  How  strangely  at  a  loss  are  per- 
sons to  conceive  of  the  excellencies  and  beauties  of  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  and  through  whom  we  are 
to  tend  to  God,  till  this  light  shine  in  upon  them!  The 
apostle  pra3rs  in  behalf  of  the  Ephesians,  tnat "  God  would 
give  them  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  know- 
ledge of  him,"  t.  e.  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  he  had 
spoKen  before,  Ephes.  i.  17.  As  if  he  should  have  said, 
**  You  can  never  come  to  know  him,  to  own  and  acknow- 
ledge him.  (the  word  there  used  doth  signify  acknowledg- 
ment,) to  know  him  to  purpose,  unless  the  Spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  revelation  be  g[iven  you  for  that  end."  Others 
look  upon  him  as  one  without  form,  without  comeliness, 
even  when  they  see  him,  as  the  expression  is  to  that  pur- 
pose in  Isa.  liii.  2.  Even  while  men  see  him,  they  see  no 
beautifbA  object;  no  inviting,  no  captivating  excellencies 
are  beheld  in  him,  nothing  Tor  which  he  is  reckoned  de- 


sirable from  a  practioal  judgment.  Th«  Spirit  of  wisdom 
and  revelation  therefore  is  neoessaiy  to  this.  A&d  when 
we  consider  God  our  end,  towards  whom  through  Chiiat 
we  are  now  to  be  moving,  the  principal  consideratioa  of 
him  as  our  end,  as  in  that  state  wherein  we  are  finally  lo 
acquiesce  and  rest  in  him,  that  is,  the  future  state  of  gkny 
ana  blessedness.  And  how  altogether  unapprehensiTe  k 
the  attractive  jpower  of  that  end  are  those  soius  that  are  jet 
destitute  of  this  life !  Therefore,  in  that  mentiaaed  Ephes. 
i  18.  the  apostle  prays  for  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  rer^ 
lation  to  be  given  to  the  Ephesians,  that  the  eyes  of  theii 
understanding  being  enlightened,  they  might  know  the 
hope  of  their  calline,  and  what  is  the  riches  of  the  gloiy 
of  the  inheritance  that  God  hath  in  his  saints,  or,  amoog 
his  saints,  as  it  may  be  read :  the  glories  of  that  state 
wherein  tne  saints  in  common  have  a  share.  Our  course 
is  to  be  directed  heaven- ward,  walking  in  the  Spirit;  we 
are  to  walk  towards  heaven,  that  ought  to  be  the  tendencj 
of  our  course  all  along:  but  how  are  they  capable  of 
walking  heaven-ward,  who  are  destitute  of  the  inTitin^, 
alluring  representations  of  it  1  And  how  impossible  is  it, 
that  they  snould  otherwise  be  had,  than  by  this  Divine 
light !  Things  which  e^re  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
and  which  it  enters  not  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceiTe 
of.  God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  him;  and  as  it 
follows,  he  nath  revealed  them  to  us  by  his  Spirit,  that 
Spirit  which  teaches  the  deep  things  of  God,  1  Cor.  ii.  9, 
10.  And  if  you  carry  on  the  discourse  to  the  12th  verse, 
there  you  find.  We  nave  received  not  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  mij^ 
know  the  things  tnat  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  we 
come  by  this  Spirit  to  have  some  right  knowledge  of  the 
things  that  are  freely  given,  which  without  this  light  ve 
could  never  have  known. 

2.  This  light  is  necessary  to  show  us  our  «0^  from  steo 
to  step.  The  spirituality  of  that  duty  which  is  reouirea 
of  us  we  can  never  understand  aright  withoat  this  Spirit 
To  Imow  what  it  is  to  meet  with  God,  what  it  is  to  ober 
out  of  love,  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  continual,  profoosa 
subjection  of  Spirit  unto  the  authority  and  law  of  an  in- 
visible God,  we  shall  never  understand  these  things,  we 
shall  never  know  them  without  this  light.  A  regenerate 
man  has  the  law  of  God,  and  an  unregenerate  man  may 
have  it  too;  but  we  find  that  in  reference ic  that  clearer 
light  which  the  regenerate  person  is  capable  of.  and  is 
possessed  of  more  or  less,  he  hath  need  to  have  bis  eyes 
open  to  see  what  there  is  in  that  law ;  Open  thou  mioe 
eves,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  tbj  law, 
Psalm  cxix.  18.  There  are  wonders  enclosed  in  the  lav 
of  God,  which  an  unregenerate  man  doth  not  dream  o( 
which  escape  his  ken,  or  come  not  within  his  notice.  A 
regenerate  person,  one  who  is  made  spiritually  alive,  is 
brought  in  this  respect  as  into  a  new  world ;  all  things 
look  with  another  face  and  aspect  to  him.  He  is  said  to  be 
translated  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light,  ^  9*^ 
rdr,  amaziiif!  light,  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  When  he  once  comes  into 
that  light,  ""Wnere  am  H"  saith  he,  "  What  a  glorious 
light  am  1  got  into  I"  Look  to  the  way  in  which  he  is  to 
walk,  and  there  is  a  lustre  and  glory  upon  it  which  wtf 
never  apprehended  before ;  as.  according  to  another  attri- 
bute of  the  same  way,  it  is  said  to  be  pleasant.  The  ways 
of  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace,  Prov.  iii.  Vf.  A  carnal  mind  never  apprehends  any 
pleasure  in  these  ways,  and  so  apprehends  no  ^oiy,  oo 
amiableness  in  them. 

3.  This  li^ht  is  necessary,  in  reference  to  the  proper 
motives  of  this  walking.  There  are  such  things  indeed 
they  lie  very  much  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  we  msy 
firame,  concerning  some,  a  diverse  consideration  of  mo- 
tive ;  and  besides  those  that  are  in  the  objects ;  that  is,  r^ 
spect  the  spiritual  and  divine  objects,  they  are  desirable  for 
tnemselves,  and  accordingly,  tne  c^ect  is  a  motive;  b« 
there  are  accessary  and  supervening  motives;  as  it  is  t 
very  great  motive  to  betake  ourselves  unto  this  region  of 
spirituality,  of  ^iritual  light,  and  life,  and  motion,  tocasi 
an  e^e  upon  this  our  world,  and  benold  the  vanity,  tl« 
nothmgness  of  it,  and  all  things  that  do  belong  unto  this 
annpages  or  fhune.  There  needs  this  spiritual.  Divine 
light  to  behold  that.  A  carnal  man  can  never  make  a 
right  judgment,  to  the  purpose,  of  the  vanity  of  the  cieatnre, 
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of  the  emptiness  and  nothingness  of  an  things  nnder  the 
sun.  Bat  to.  one  that  lives  in  the  Divine  light,  that  walks 
and  is  conversant  there,  what  a  fleeting}  despicable  shadow 
is  all  this  world,  this  frame  of  sensible  thin^  that  is 
vanishing  onder  his  eye !  He  sees  how  the  fashion  of  it  is 
passing  away ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  he  is  weaned 
nereby  and  aisenpfaged  from  it,  so  much  the  more  is  he  at 
liberty  for  this  spiritual  walk  which  we  speak  of  Bat  how 
mach  the  more  he  gets  out  of  the  entimgling  snares  of 
death  that  are  below,  so  much  the  more  is  liis  way  above, 
as  the  way  of  the  wise  is ;'  so  much  the  more  is  he  conver- 
sant in  that  path,  that  unknown  way,  which  the  "  volture's 
eye  hath  not  seen,  and  which  the  lion's  foot  hath  not  trod ;" 
that  way  of  wisdom,  or  holiness,  or  life,  so  much  spoken 
of  in  JoD  3ucviii. 

4.  This  light  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  knowledge  of 
awrsdves,  we  can  never  walk  in  the  Spirit  if  we  have 
not  some  competent  discerning  of  ourselves;  and  we  can 
never  know  the  weaknesses.  Uie  wants,  the  wiliness,  and 
deceit  of  our  own  spirits,  without  the  Divine  light.  To  be 
conversant  therein  is  necessary  to  all  sach  purposes,  and 
in  reference  to  our  making  a  discovery  of  whatsoever  is 
needful  to  be  discovered  concerning  the  state,  and  posture, 
and  temper,  and  ordinary  ways  ana  methods  of  our  souls. 
3.  The  acts  in  reference  whereto  such  light  is  necessary 
are  these : 

1.  It  is  necessary  in  reference  to  the  act  of  apprehension. 
We  canH  so  much  as  apprehend  clearly  and  with  dis- 
tinction the  things  which  are  needful  for  us  to  apprehend, 
without  this  light  of  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation 
given  for  these  purposes. 

3.  In  reference  unto  the  act  of  eonsideraiion  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  have  this  light  to  converse  and  walk  in. 
Otherwise  we  can  have  no  steady  discerning  of  any  thing. 
For  consideration  is  nothing  else  out  knowledge  continued, 
or  the  0 Aen  repeated  acts  of  api>reheasion,  varied  this  way 
and  that,  according  to  the  various  representations  of  the 
object  about  which  I  am  now  emplo^g  my  mind.  In 
reference  to  such  an  act  of  vision  as  this,  t.  e,  steady, 
intent  vision,  there  needs  steady  light.  I  can't  have  a 
steadv  view  of  a  thing  by  a  flashy  and  evanid  light. 
Waiving  therefore  in  the  spirit  doth  require  a  continued 
light  of  the  Spirit  to  be  afforded  me,  because  I  have  con- 
stant need  to  go  with  my  eyes  in  my  head  all  along,  and 
to  consider  and  ponder  my  way  from  step  to  step,  from 
point  to  point ;  but  without  such  a  steady  light,  as  may, 
as  it  were,  determiae  my  eye  to  such  and  sucn  objects 
needful  to  be  considered,  aias!  how  incapable  is  it  of 
looking  with  a  steady  intuition,  that  is,  of  thinking  com- 
posedly of  any  thing  which  it  most  concerns  me  to  think 
of.  Can  we  command  our  own  thoughts  1  Consult  we 
our  experience;  we  can  no  more  do  it,  than  '*sather  up 
the  wmds  in  our  fists."  But  the  Spirit  in  this  way  of 
operation,  holds  them  steady  by  a  commanding  light, 
which  keeps  them,  as  it  were,  under  its  own  government, 
"  Look  hither,"  and  so  doth  determine  and  fix  the  eye  to 
that  which  I  am  called  now  to  consider.  Whence  you 
have  that  experience  pronounced  aad  spoken  out,  We  look 
not  at  the  thmgs  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal,  3  Cor.  iv. 
18.  The  word  which  is  here  rendered  look  signifies  to 
take  aim  at,  womwrw  ^nikf.  That  is  a  venr  steady  intui- 
tion which  a  man  hath  of  the  mark  whicn  he  U  aiming 
at,  or  the  end  which  he  designs ;  he  must  always  have  it 
in  his  eye.  And,  by  this  looking,  saith  the  apostle,  "we 
find  that  notwithstanding  all  the  decays  of  the  outward 
man,  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day,"  life,  and  vi- 
g^onr,  and  spirit  continually  entering  in  at  our  eyes  from 
that  glorious  aim  which  we  have  before  us.  This  will 
need  a  very  steady  determination  of  mind  unto  such  objects 
by  a  commanding  light  and  glory  that  they  carry  with 
them,  so  as  that  the  soul  feels  not  a  disposition  in  itself  to 
direct  or  look  off. 

3.  This  li^ht  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  act  of  dijudi- 
ciUion,  i.  e.  distinguishing  or  discerning  between  things  and 
things,  what  is  of  great  value  and  account  and  to  be 
chosen,  and  what  is  worthless  and  to  be  neglected,  what 
is  to  be  done  and  what  is  not  to  be  done.  There  is  a 
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continual  need  throiwh  the  whole  coarse  of  our  spiritual 
walk  for  the  using  ofsuch  a  discretive  judgment  bietween 
thin^  and  things^  and  in  reference  hereto,  there  needs  a 
contmual  emanation  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  otherwise,  we 
put  eood  for  evil^  and  evil  for  good;  light  for  darkness, 
and  darkness  for  light;  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter. 
That  sense  which  should  be  exercised  to  distinguish  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  is,  from  the  blessed  Spirit  residing  in 
our  eye,  putting  continually  fresh  vigour  in  it,  that  we  may 
be  able  oy  quickness  of  siffht  to  mscem  or  see,  here  is 
somewhat  to  be  closed  with,  here  is  somewhat  to  be  refbsed, 
this  will  be  good,  that  will  be  noxious.  The  apostle  doth 
on  this  account  pray  (and  that  is  a  plain  intimation  to  us, 
that  it  is  the  office  and  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  do  the 
thin^  that  he  there  speaks  of:  he  pray5)\)n  the  behalf  of  the 
Philippians,  in  chap.  i.  9. 10.  that  their  love  might  abound 
yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment. 
So  we  read  it;  but  the  word  rendered ^.7 7n«n<  is  capable 
of  being  rendered  sense,  (rdcrp  aicO^u,  tn  aU  sense,)  "  l  pray 
that  you  may  have  your  spiritual  senses  in  exercise,  that 
you  mayhave  a  judicious  distinguishing  sense."  For 
what  1  WhVp  "  that  ye  may  approve  things  that  are  excel- 
lent;" so  it  follows,  or  as  the  words  there  may  be  read,  to 
distinguish  the  things  that  differ.  You  are  otherwise  likely 
to  be  imposed  upon,  if  the  Spirit  take  not  that  particular 
care  of  you,  by  the  deceitful  appearances  of  things. 

4.  In  order  to  the  act  of  determinaiion,  or  coming  to  a 
determinative  judgment,  as  we  do  upon  comparing  things, 
and  noting  the  difference  between  one  and  another,  we 
need  the  ^irit's  heln  here,  to  shine  with  that  vieK>rous  and 
powerful  light  into  me  mind,  as  to  bring  our  judgments  to 
a  right  determination,  for  the  rule  and  government  of  our 
practice,  which  are  apt  to  be  lon^  hovering  and  in  suspense, 
if  they  do  not  hastily  detemune  amiss.  You  have  the 
apostle  expressing  his  own  determining  jud^ent,  in  a 
particular,  but  very  important,  case  in  Rom.  viii.  18.  "  I 
reckon,"  saith  he;  the  word  which  he  makes  use  of,  i»a 
word  from  whence  we  borrow  the  name  of  logic,  Xoyffo/iai, 
I  do  compute,  or  I  am,  by  reason,  come  at  last  unto  this 
definitive  and  positive  judgment,  ''that  the  snfiferings  of 
this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  m  us."  That  there  should 
be  such  a  positive,  determinative  jud^ent  as  that  which 
should  have  the  power  to  be  influential  upon  his  course, 
and  directive  of  it,  do  you  think  he  was  not  beholden  to 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost  t  He  doth  not  speak 
like  a  doubtful,  uncertain  man.  or  one  that  did  not  Imow 
what  to  choose,  or  how  to  steer  his  course.  "  For  my  part, 
saith  he,  I  thus  judge;  I  am  at  a  point,  havinsr  viewed  the 
case  round,  inspected  it  narrowly  and  thorougnly,  and  con«> 
sidered  all  about  it  that  is  to  be  considered,  and  I  say,  that 
these  two  things,  the  sufferings  of  time  and  the  glories  of 
eternity,  are  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day,  there  is  no 
compare  between  them."  In  order  to  such  a  determina- 
tion of  the  mind  as  this,  it 4s  plain  this  light  must  necessa- 
rily come  in ;  and  there  can  be  nothing  of  greater  moment 
to  the  whole  course  of  our  walking  in  the  Spirit  than  such 
a  determinative  judgment. 

You  see  therefore  that  a  communication  of  light  from 
the  Spirit  is  necessary  to  our  walking  in  the  Spirit.  A 
communication  of  power  is  necessary  to  the  same  pur- 
pose too ;  but  of  that  in  the  next  discourse. 


SERMON  XIV.* 

I  AM  now  to  show  you,  * 

9w  That  a  communication  of  spiritual  power  is  also  ne- 
cessary that  we  may  be  capable  of  walkmg  in  the  Spirit. 
It  is  said  that  they  who  shall  walk  in  such  a  course  as  this 
is  "  without  weanness,"  must  in  order  thereto  "  renew  their 
stren^,"  and  this  strength  is  to  be  from  a  Divine  commu- 
nication, because  it  is  that  which  we  are  to  wait  upon  die 
Lord  for,  Isa.  xl.  31.  We  hear  of  a  strength  in  the  inner 
man  given  and  sought  for,  which  implies  it  capable  of  beiuj^ 
given,  for  this  purpose.    The  Psahnust  speaks  his  expert 
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.  ^  of  its  ban;  given  in  Psalm  cx;»mii.  3.  In  U19  day 
irhen  I  cried,  thou  answeredst  me,  and  strenfiT^eojKlst  me 
with  strength  in  xny  soul.  And  the  apostle  prays  that  it 
night  be  given  nnto  the  Ephesians,  (chap.  iu.  16.)  That 
he  would  grant  yon  accordmg  to  the  riches  of  his  glory  to 
be  strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man, 
that  Christ  may  dwell  in  voor  hearts  by  &ith,  &c.  Yon 
will  never  be  able  to  act  that  faith  wherewith  to  keep  np 
any  converse  with  Christ,  or  by  which  he  can  have  any 
commodious  reception  in  your  souls,  so  as  to  dwell  there, 
if  you  are  not  strengthened  according  to  the  riches  of  his 

8 lory  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  in  order 
lereunto. 

That  we  may  speak  a  little  more  distinctly  to  this,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  show  you,— 1.  What  kind  of  influence,  or 
communication  of  power,  will  not  be  sufficient  in  this  case ; 
and  then,— 9.  What  is,  over  and  beside  that,  necessary,  as 
what  toiU  suffice  for  this  purpose. 

1.  What  will  not  suffice.  It  is  requisite  that  yon  have 
&  right,  and  as  clear  an  account  as  is  possible  of  this. 

1.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  have  only  that  common 
power  affi>rded  to  us,  which  doth  suffice  for  common,  na- 
tural action ;  whether  by  that  power  we  understand  the 
iacnlties  belonging  to  the  reasonable  nature,  or  whether 
you  do  also  comprehend  therewith  the  promptitude  and 
aptitude  of  those  faculties  for  common  actions.  This  will 
not  suffice  for  spiritual  actions,  so  that  we  mav  be  said  to 
walk  in  the  Spirit.  Which  may  easily  be  made  to  appear 
fW>m  such  considerations  as  these. 

1.  If  only  such  a  communication  of  power  were  suffi- 
cient, then  no  more  influence  is  afforded  unto  regenerate 
persons  than  to  the  rest  of  men.  For  they  have  a  power 
which  doth  enable  them  to  the  common  actions  which  be- 
long to  them  as  men,  as  reasonable  creatures  \  which  doth 
enable  them,  not  which  doth  constrain  them;  or  make 
them  do  many  actions  which  yet  they  do.    And, 

2.  Then  there  were  as  much  power  and  influence  afibrd- 
ed  and  given  forth,  in  order  to  sinfid^  and  forbidden  ac- 
tions, as  in  order  to  good  and  holy,  and  commanded  ones, 
which  it  were  very  unreasonable  and  horrid  to  think,  as 
we  shaU  have  occasion  to  show  you  by  and  by.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  latter,  such  an  influence  goes  forth,  as  by  which 
God  doth  procure  that  they  shall  be  done,  or  makes  them 
to  be ;  but  sure  we  will  not  dare  to  say  concerning  forbid- 
den actions,  that  he  makes  them  to  be  done,  though  he 

fives  such  a  power  as  by  which  they  mav  and  can  be 
one ;  otherwise  indeed  it  were  impossible  tney  should  be 
done,  viz.  if  power  were  not  derived  from  him. 

3.  Otherwise  it  might  be  possible  that  no  good  action 
should  ever  be  done;  and  consequently  that  no  person 
should  be  saved,  or  finally  happy.  Of  so  great  concern- 
ment it  is  carefully  to  distinguish  between  that  common 
power,  by  which  such  and  such  actions  may  be  done,  and 
that  power  bv  which  such  and  such  actions  must  and  shall 
be  done,  or  shall  be  procured  to  be  done.    And, 

4.  Otherwise  it  were  not  only  possible  that  no  spiritual 
and  holy  actions  might  be  done,  but  impossihle  that  any 
should.  For  it  is  not  only  impossible  that  any  action 
should  be  done  without  power,  but  it  is  impossible  also 
that  any  action  should  be  done  without  a  power  propor- 
tionable to  the  kind  and  nature  of  that  action.  And  smce 
merely  natural  power  is  altogether  uni)roportionable  unto 
the  kind  of  holv  and  spiritual  actions,  it  would  be  equally 
absurd  to  say  that  sncn  actions  could  be  done  by  so  im- 
proper a  power,  as  to  say,  that  an  action  can  be  done  by 
no  power  at  all.  If  you  assign  an  unproportionable  power 
to  any  action,  it  is  a  perfect  equivalence  to  no  power ;  for 
it  is  no  power  as  to  tois  purpose.  As  a  power  to  walk  is 
no  power  proportionable  unto  the  offices  and  Ainctions  of 
a  reasonable  soul,  so  that  common  power  by  which  such 
and  such  namral  actions  may  be  done,  is  no  way  propor- 
tionable unto  spiritual  actions,  which  it  is  undertaicen  snail 
be  done,  which  must  be  done,  in  order  to  their  blessedness 
in  the  other  world,  and  their  glorifying  Gtod  in  this,  who 
are  desiped  at  length,  even  of  the  Spirit,  to  receive  life 
everiastmg,  GJal.  vi.  S, 

6.  If  common  natural  power  were  all  that  is  requisite 
in  this  case,  then  no  exercise  of  grace,  or  no  actual  grace, 
could  be  said  to  be  the  gift  of  Ood,  and  consequently,  it 
must  be  denied  to  be  grace:  for  what  is  grace  but  a 


Divine  gift'}  Camnum  natural  power  in  reference  ohid 
these  actions  whereunto  it  is  adequate,  never  infers  thst 
those  actions  are  to  be  referred  to  God  as  given  bv  hia 
And  it  may  very  easily  be  made  to  appear  to  yon,  that  the 
supposition  of  a  power  only  for  spiritual  actions,  (i.  e.  the 
natural  fjocnlty,)  Qiough  you  suppose  never  so  much  promp- 
titude for  common  action,  which  is  to  be  made  use  of  erea 
in  these,  could  not  leave  us  nound  whereupon  to  eallsoek 
and  such  exercises  of  grace  Divine  gifts.  For  it  woold  be 
very  absurd  to  give  the  name  of  the  thing  done,  or  to  be 
done,  to  the  power  that  must  be  used  in  the  doing  of  it 
If  we  might  siippase  that  at  all  tolerable,  then  we  miat 
suppose  that,  because  all  men  have  natural  faculties  which 
must  be  made  pse  of  in  believing,  and  have  a  promptitode 
for  many  other  actions,  which  are  some  way  congenerous, 
or  of  like  kind,  all  men  are  believers.  If  it  can  be  enonsfa 
to  say  that  God  is  the  giver  of  &ith,  because  he  gives  the 
natural  faculties  which  are  to  be  made  use  of  in  belieTinr 
then  we  must  say  that  he  hath  ^ven  fadth  to  all  the  world, 
and  consequentfy  since  all  believers  shall  be  saved,  we 
must  say  too,  that  all  the  world  shall  be  saved.  Yeai,  if 
there  were  not  an  aversion  unto  this  same  work  of  faith, 
for  instance,  which  is  to  be  otherwise  overcome,  it  were 
yet  altogether  improper  so  to  speak,  viz.  that  the  power  of 
believing  is  believing,  i.  e.  the  natural  power  to  be  used  for 
a  purpose,  which  the  spiritual  power  doth  suppose.  For 
you  might  every  whit  as  well  say,  that  the  power  of  boild- 
mg  a  house  is  a  house,  and  the  power  which  is  to  be  naed 
in  fighting  is  a  battle:  the  absurdity  of  which  phrases,  or 
forms  of  speech,  is  obvious  to  evei^  one  at  the  first  Tier. 

And  if  this  were  sufficient  to  say,  that  such  and  saeh 
acts  or  exercises  are  the  gifts  of  God,  because  that  natnn. 
power,  which  is  presupposed  in  order  thereto,  and  most  be 
used  tnerein,  is  given  by  him,  then  we  might  as  well  cal 
the  fruits  of  the  flesh  the  gifts  of  God,  as  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.  For  (as  hath  been  intimated  before)  that  power  by 
wnich  any  sinful  or  fieshlj  act  can  be  done,  must  be  sop 
posed  to  have  had  a  Divine  original,  or  else  no  snch  act 
could  have  been  done,  God  being  the  fountain  of  all  power 
'  whatsoever.  And  all  acts  ad  extra^  all  operations  that  are 
any  where  put  forth  towards  the  creature,  are  commoo  10 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  are  indeed  expressly  attri- 
buted to  the  Spirit  of  God.  By  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnish- 
ed the  heavens,  (Job  xxvi.  13.)  and  reneveth  the  face  of 
the  earth,  Psalm  civ.  30.  Upon  this  supposidon  therefore 
the  verv  distinction  would  be  taken  away  between  the 
fhiits  of  the  flesh  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which  we  see 
the  text  hath  an  express  reference  to ;  and  those  who  do 
the  most  vile  of  those  fleshly  acts  might  all  that  while  be 
.said  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  as  those  who  do  the  best  aciioBS 
imaginable.  That  natural  power  therefore  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  actions  in  common  is  not  sufficient  there.  Nor, 

2.  Is  the  addition  of  gracious  kabits  sufficient  10  oar 
walking  in  the  Spint,  or  our  doing  spirimal  actions. 
There  must  be  an  influence  beyond  thait  by  which  such 
habits  are  given  and  infused.    For, 

1.  Those  habits  themselves  could  not  subsist  without  a 
continual  influence:  especially,  it  being  considered,  that 
they  are  in  the  souls  of  smful,  corrup|t,  degenerate  men  even 
at  the  best.  They  are  in  souls  which  are  not  natural  to 
them.  They  are  foreign  plants,  and  do  so  much  the  more 
need  a  continual  preservative  influence.  As  heat  which 
is  introduced  into  water,  because  it  is  not  natural  unto  that 
water,  therefore  needs  to  be  continually  cherished  by  a  fire 
maintained  and  kept  under  it;  and  if  the  influence  of  the 
external  agent,  the  nre  without,  were  not  continued  to  main- 
tain the  heat  within,  it  would  soon  vanish,  and  the  cold- 
ness, which  is  natural  to  the  water,  would  recover  itself. 
Which  argues  that  that  qualitv  which  is  foreign,  and  fr^ 
without,  needs  a  continual  influence  from  without  to  main- 
tain it.    But  this  is  not  all,  for, 

2.  Beside  the  influence  which  is  necessary  to  naintaio 
such  habits,  there  is  an  influence  necessary  to  act  ikm  in 
a  renewed  soul ;  otherwise  they  would  not  be  acted.  For 
these  habits  are  in  conjunction  with  contrary  habits  which 
would  impede  the  other  from  going  forth  into  act :  which 
we  do  not  need  to  reason  with  you  much  about,  beeaosc 
we  find  the  matter  so  expressly  asserted  in  Scriptureferee 
this  very  Gal.  v.  17.  Ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  tp 
would.    And  why  7  because  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
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dpirit,  and  these  two,  saitli  the  apostle,  are  eoAtmrr  the 
one  to  the  other.  And  here  it  seems  more  reasonable  to 
understand  by  Spirit,  the  new  nature,  the  new  creature. 
which  von  have  heard  is  called  Spirit,  in  John  iii.  6.  And 
for  that  very  reason  is  the  inhmction  given  in  the  16th 
verse  of  this  chapter,  to  walk  m  the  Spirit,  "  Walk  in  the 
Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  For  the 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,"  Ac.  He  speaks  to  those 
whom  he  supposes  to  be  fhrnished  with  the  habits  of 
mce,  and  yet  thejr  could  not  act  for  all  that,  unless  they 
did  walk  iu  the  Spirit ;  and  therefore  walking  in  the  Spint 
must  import  more  on  the  Spirit's  part,  than  only  its  fhr- 
nishing  the  soUl  with  gracious  habits  added  to  natural 
powers.  And  for  my  part,  I  dare  not  venture  to  say,  what 
many  do,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  himself,  in  Rom.  vii. 
as  in  a  state  wherein  he  was  destitute  of  grace,  when  he 
so  expressly  savs,  that  how  to  perform  that  which  is  ^ood 
he  did  not  find.  Sure  he  was  not  without  the  habits  of 
grace  when  he  said  this ',  yet  though  he  had  the  habits  of 
grace,  there  were  times  in  which  he  coidd  not  find  to  do 
the  thin^  that  were  good.  Such  habits  therefore  do  need 
farther  mfluence  than  what  doth  infhse  and  maintain 
them,  by  which  they  may  be  capable  of  being  brought  forth 
into  act.    And  therefore, 

8.  We  shall  next  lay  down  what  is  lUcessary  and  will 
be  sufficient  in  this  case  that  spiritual  actions  mav  be  done, 
and  so  that  we  may  be  truly  said  to  walk  in  tne  Spirit 
And  such  an  influence  is  necessary,  and  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  this  purpose  as  will  be  so  efficacious  as  to  direct 
and  determine  and  overrule  the  heart  into  the  doing  of 
this  and  that  particular  action,  so  that  it  may  not  only  be 
said,  as  concerning  common  actions,  silch  an  action  may 
be  done  by  such  a  natural  power  put  forth,  but  th^  action 
shall  be  done.  In  short,  such  an  mfluence,  as  by  which  a 
person  is  not  only  enabled  to  do  such  an  action,  but  is 
made  to  do  it ;  or  by  which  the  action  is  procured  to  be 
done:  so  that  the  very  production  of  the  action  is  refer- 
able unto  the  Divine  mfluence  in  this  case,  as  that  where- 
unto  it  doth  actually  enable  and  determine  the  doer.  And 
that  so  much  is  necessary  unto  every  spiritual  and  holy 
action  we  shall  prove  to  you  fVom  several  scripture  con- 
siderations. 

1.  Holy  souls  are  wont  to  disclaim  anj  sufficient  ability 
to  do  a  good  action.  They  say  that  it  is  not  in  them : 
that  if  a  good  action  be  done,  it  is  not  they  that  have  done 
if  by  any  power  that  was  either  natural  to  them,  or  super- 
added diverse  and  distinct  from  that,  but  by  the  issue  and 
communication  of  a  power  from  CM  when  it  was  done. 
See  how  they  speak  unto  this  purpose.  Look  into  3  Cor. 
iii.  5.  Thinking  a  good  thought  is  as  little  a  good  action 
as  any  one  you  can  suppose  or  think  of:  but  for  that,  saith 
he,  "  we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves.''  That  great  apos- 
tle had  not  vet  got  a  sufficiency  into  his  own  hand,  by  all 
his  light  and  knowledge,  and  bv  all  his  habitual  grace,  for 
so  much  as  the  thinking  a  i^ooa  thought;  Not  that  we  are 
sufficient  of  ourselves  to  thmk  any  thing  as  of  ourselves ; 
bat  our  sufficiency  is  of  Gk}d.  Yon  find  his  state  again  in 
that  before-mentioned  Rom.  vii.  21.  When  I  would  do 
^ood,  evil  is  present  with  me ;  so  ver.  18.  How  to  per- 
form that  which  is  good  I  find  not.  There  was  a  natural 
power,  and  there  were  habits  of  grace,  but  vet  there  was 
wanting  that  present,  actual,  overpowering  determination 
to  the  doing  of  this  good  action,  which  we  have  told  you 
is  farther  necessary. 

3.  The  blessed  God  himself,  who  knows  us  better  than 
we  do  ourselves,  doth  expressly  deny  us  to  have  that 
ability,  an  ability  to  act  otherwise  than  as  it  is  supplied 
and  given  still  from  time  to  time.  Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing,  saith  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  in  John  zv.  5.  He 
means  it  apparently  of  spiritual  actions ;  for  the  expres- 
sioa  is  expository  of  that  of  bearing  fruit,  by  whidi  they 
shoald  appear  to  be  his  disciples,  and  such  fruits  as  for 
-which  sap  and  influence  was  to  be  derived  from  him 
the  vine.  q.  d.  "  There  can't  be  a  good  action  done  with- 
out me.'* 

3.  The  people  of  Gk>d,  as  they  disclaim  it  in  reference 
to  themselves,  so  they  ascribt  it  to  God.  When  they  have 
done  any  good  action,  they  own  it  to  have  been  from  him ; 
as  I>avid  m  his  own  and  the  people  of  Israel's  behalf  in 
1  Ohjron.  xxix.  What  a  solemn  and  joyAd  thanksgiving 


to  God  is  there  upon  this  account,  that  he  enabled  them 
to  ofl*er  willingly  I  That  willingness  of  obligation  is  ac- 
knowledged unto  God.  Yea.  they  aseribe  it  to  God  that 
even  such  an  aetion  maV  be  done ;  By  thee  will  We  make 
mention  of  thy  name,  (feft.  ±xVi  13.)  implyine  that  they 
could  not  80  much  as  make  serious  moition  of  God,  wiUi- 
out  God. 

4.  As  they  ascribe  It  to  God,  so  God  claim  U  to  him- 
self. He  had  denied  it  concerning  them,  and  they  deny  It 
of  themselves;  they  ascribe  it  t6  Gk)d,  and  God  assumes 
it  to  himself.  He  claims  it  as  a  thing  appropriate  and  be- 
longing to  him  to  be  the  author  of  any  good  action  that  is 
done  by  any  of  his.  How  plain  is  that  passage  in  Phil.  ii. 
13.  It  is  dod  who  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do, 
of  his  good  pleasure.  Not  the  inclination  only  is  iyom  him, 
as  it  is  the  purpoee  of  the  habit  to  incline  to  this  or  that 
thing,  but  even  the  action  itself ;  he  works  it.  And  so  the 
apostle  speaks  concerning  Christians  in  common  in  Phil. 
1.  39.  that  it  is  given  to  them  to  believe:  not  only  the 
principle,  but  the  act  of  faith  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  God ; 
for  to  oelieve  is  the  act  of  faith.  It  is  given  not  only  to 
believe  but  to  suffer,  that  is,  the  act  of  faith  and  the  act  of 
patience,  the  exercise  of  both  the  one  and  the  othbr  are 

S'ven  things.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  to  this  purpose, 
at  God  doth  therefore  promise  that  he  would  be  the 
Author  unto  his  people  of  their  ^ood  works  which  they 
shall  do  by  his  Spirit.  You  see  it  is  the  tenor  of  his  cove- 
nant in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  37.  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you, 
and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  Keep 
my  judjgments  and  do  them.  Sure  this  is  a  peculiar  thing, 
and  dinerent  ftam  what  can  be  said  of  many  other  sorts  of 
action ;  but  concerning  this  sort  of  action,  he  causes  the 
very  doing  of  the  thing.    Nothing  can  be  more  plain. 

5.  We  mav  further  argue  it,  from  the  reference  which 
holy  and  good  actions  have  unto  that  same  rank  and  order 
of  tnin«  unto  which  spiritual  habits  and  urinciples  do  be- 
long. Take  you  such  a  sphere  of  good  things,  include 
good  habits  within  that  compass,  and  3rou  must  include 
good  actions  within  it  too ;  and  then,  if  one  be  from  God, 
the  other  must  be  from  him,  for  every  such  ^ood  and  per- 
fect gift  is  from  above,  James  1. 17.  Now  will  I  say,  if  an 
act  of  ^race,  or  a  holy  spiritual  action,  be  a  good  action, 
then  it  is  from  God,  as  that  which  he  causes,  or  which  he 
may  be  said  to  give ;  it  is  a  gift  of  his  |:race :  and  we  can't 
say  that  the  habit  is  a  spiritual  good  thing,  and  that  the  act 
is  not,  when  as  the  habit  is  in  order  to  tne  act,  and  were 
otherwise  useless.  And  if  habitual  grace  be  a  good  thing, 
we  may  upon  that  account  say,  that  actual  grace,  or  the 
exercise  or  grace,  is  better,  because  it  is  that  to  which  the 
other  is  subordinate,  and  to  which  it  serves,  and  therefore 
may  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  clearness  be  concluded 
to  be  a  Divine  gift. 

6.  We  may  rarther  argue,  from  the  analogy  which  there 
is  between  the  dired  and  the  reflex  actions  of  a  Christian. 
For  consider  the  reflex  actions,  by  which  he  looks  in  upon 
himself,  and  takes  notice  of  such  and  such  things  wrought 
and  done  in  him,  and  concludes  his  relation  to  God,  as  a 
child ;  how  are  these  reflex  acts  wrought  1  By  the  Spirit 
of  God,  bearing  witness  with  our  spirits;  ana  you  most 
suppose  it  to  be  the  superior  in  this  work,  as  it  belongs  to 
it  to  be.  It  must  then  be  proportionably  so  in  reference 
to  the  direct  acts  of  a  Christian  too.  That  is,  If  I  can't 
know  without  the  Spirit's  testimony  wimessing  with  my 
spirit,  that  I  am  a  child  of  God ;  then  I  can't  do  the  direct 
actions  which  are  proper  to  a  child,  without  that  Spirit 
overruling  and  actmg  my  spirit  in  that  case.  I  can't  be- 
lieve^can'i  love,  &€. 

7.  We  may  yet  again  argue,  from  the  many  apostolical 
proferSf  which  we  find  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
epistles,  by  which  actual  grace,  or  grace  in  exercise,  is  im- 
plored for  the  Christians  unto  whom  they  were  written. 
Certainly  such  prayers  were  not  impertinent  or  improper. 
Do  but  look  into  some  of  those  passages  briefly,  in  8 
Thess.  iii.  5.  the  apostle  prays  that  God  would  direct  their 
hearts  into  the  love  of  himself,  and  into  the  patient  wait- 
ing for  Christ.  These  were  acts  of  grace,  loving  himself, 
and  expecting  the  appearance  of  his  Son ;  why,  the  Lord, 
saith  he,  directs  your  hearts  thereinto,  or  determine  them 
unto  this  verv  thmg.  It  would  be  very  strange  to  suppose 
that  a  man's  neart  should  need  such  direction  or  determi- 
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nation  unto  another  sort  of  actions;  that  is,  that  I  should 
as  much  need  that  Qod.  should  determine  it  to  hate  him, 
nnto  which  my  heart  is  so  propense  and  inclined  of  itself : 
biU  as  to  such  spiritoal  actions  as  these,  jou  see  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case  is  snch,  as  to  make  such  a  prayer  as  this 
very  proper,  '*  Lord,  direct  their  hearts  into  the  love  of 
thee,  direct  their  hearts  into  the  expectation  of  thy  Son." 
It  is  plain  then  that  the  very  acts  were  referred  nnto  the 
Divine  productive  power,  or  determinative  influence,  not 
the  bare  inclination.  And  the  apostle  j^rays  also  for  the 
Colossians,  in  Col.  i.  9. 10.  that  tney  might  walk  worthy 
of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing;  that  expression  walk,  {of 
which  you  have  heara  in  the  opening  of  that  term  in  the 
text,  acting,  or  exercising  of  ^ace  is  to  be  understood)  he 
explains,  as  we  did,  by  working;  being  fruitful  in  every 
good  work— strengthened  with  all  might,  &c.  The  like 
also  you  find  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  xiii.  yer. 
20,  &  The  apostle  supplicates  the  God  of  peace  who 
brought  again  rrom  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  that  he  would  make  them  perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  his  will.  Here  is  still  the  action, 
the  exercise  of  grace,  in  reference  unto  which  it  is  matter 
of  prayer  to  God,  that  God  would  make  them  do  so  and 
so,  or  efficaciously  determine  their  spirits  unto  such 
actions. 

8.  Lastly,  We  may  arsue  from  hence,  that  the  Scripture 
makes  certain  discernible  characters  to  be  as  it  were  im- 
pressed on  such  and  such  actions^  viz,  those  that  are  spi- 
ritual and  holy,  as  by  which  it  might  be  known  that  Grod 
was  the  Author  of  them.  To  give  you  an  instance  in  that 
one  expression  in  John  iii.  90, 21.  The  form  of  expres- 
sion may  lie  thus,  in  reference  to  what  had  been  before 
spoken  concerning  the  light,  that  light  in  which  every  one 
must  be  understood  to  walk,  that  walks  holy,  or  in  the 
Spirit,  as  you  have  before  heard.  He  who  so  walks,  in 
such  light,  comes  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made 
manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God.  A  true  light  will 
make  it  manifest  that  such  and  such  works  are  wrought 
in  Qod.  It  is  therefore  necessarily  supposed  that  there  are 
some  discriminative  characters  between  works  and  works, 
and  that  those  which  God  makes  men  do  are  distinguish- 
able b^  the  Divine  light,  from  those  which  he  never  doth 
so  entitle  himself  to ;  that  holy  and  spiritual  actions,  in 
short,  may  be  said  to  have  been  wrougnt  in  God. 

And  it  highly  concerns  us  to  consider,  whether  indeed 
the  course  and  tenor  of  our  actions  is  capable  of  having 
this  said  concerning  it.  Looking  over  the  course  of  my 
conversation,  can  I  say,  "M^  works  have  been  wrought 
in  God ;  bring  them  to  the  light,  and  it  will  appear  that 
they  are  wrought  in  Godi"  Even  those  works  wherein  we 
have  immediately  to  do  with  him,  the  works  and  duties 
of  religion  themselves.  O !  can  we  say,  that  they  are 
works  wrought  in  God 7  "I have  been  so  carried  out  in 
praver,  as  that  I  could  find  this  prater  was  wrought  in 
God ;  and  so  carried  out  in  meditation,  and  conferring 
with  mine  own  heart,  in  self-thoughts,  that  bring  these 
into  the  li^ht,  and  I  can  discern  that  they  were  wrought  in 
God ;  the  impress  of  the  Divine  hand  and  power  is  visible 
upon  them  7^  Alas !  how  plainly  convictive  would  the 
light  which  we  have  among  us  be  concerning  most  of  our 
works,  that  they  are  not  wrought  in  €k)d,  that  they  are 
done  at  a  very  great  distance  from  God,  and  that  wc  have 
had  little  commerce  with  God  in  them !  That  little  walk- 
ing in  the  Spirit  that  appears  even  among  those  who  pro- 
fess religion  at  this  day.  is  a  Rreat  testimony  against  us, 
that  God  hath  little  to  do  by  his  Spirit  with  the  govern- 
ment of  our  lives ;  that  is,  we  do  not  put  ourselves  under 
it,  and  resign  ourselves  to  it.  (As  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  our  own  part  in  this  matter  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show ;  though  there  we  are  acted  too.)  The  vanity  and 
the  deadness  of  our  spirits,  the  formality,  the  licentiousness 
and  the  extravagancies  of  oar  spints,  alas  1  they  too 
plainly  show  that  we  do  not  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  that 
our  works  are  not  wrought  in  God.  There  is  not  a  reli- 
gion living  amongst  us,  which  is  God-wrought,  whereunto 
we  can  entitle  him  as  the  Author  of  it. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  insist,  as  we  have  done,  in 
letting  you  understand  what  dependuice  we  must  have 
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upon  an  udmediate  influence,  as  to  every  good  work,  whick 
leaves  not  our  spirits  undetermined  or  at  loose,  hot,  they 
being  averse  to  every  thing  of  that  kind,  overswtys  them 
thereinto.  It  was  necessary,  I  sav,  that  the  troth  in  this 
matter  should  be  held  forth  to  us,  because  I  am  very  mncli 
persuaded,  that  this  is  the  great  worm  at  the  root  of  leligiaii 
this  day.  Faith  in  the  eternal  Spirit  is  not  acted  to  £av 
forth  that  life  and  influence  which  would  make  cor  rdi- 
gion  a  living,  active  thing,  and  hold  it  forth  lovely  ud 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  are  such  languishing  creatures  as  to  the  business  of 
religion,  and  as  to  all  spiritual  actions,  becaose  it  is  not 
enough  understood  that  all  these  works  must  be  wrought 
in  us  and  for  us.  For  if  that  were  understood,  we  should 
not  be  so  self-ccmfident  as  we  are,  when  we  go  to  duties, 
and  concerning  the  government  of  our  conversations,  to 
cover  ourselves  with  a  covering  that  is  not  of  God's  Spiiit, 
and  make  up  to  ourselves  a  texture  of  religion  which  ii 
never  wrougnt  for  us,  never  put  on  as :  nor  should  we  be 
so  inobservant  of  the  motions  and  breathings  of  that  Spirit, 
make  so  little  of  them,  call  for  them  so  seldom,  and  com- 
plain so  little  when  there  is  a  cessation,  a  retraction  of  thai 
influence  from  us  in  any  measure.  Certainly  oar  jodg^ 
ments  have  need  to  be  rectified  about  this  maUer,  aM 
actual  thoughts  to  be  revived  in  our  hearts,  that  we  ea&t 
move  a  step  in  our  spiritual  way  and  walk  withont  the 
help  of  this  Spirit ;  that  it  must  do  all  in  us  and  for  oi 
Whilst  this  is  not  understood  and  considered,  we  wander, 
and  live  apart  from  God,  and  Christ,  and  his  Spirit,  as  ilf 
we  could  choose  our  own  wav,  and  do  all,  that  i5  needfnl 
for  us  to  do,  of  ourselves ;  ana  so  we  betray  ourselves  into 
ruin  and  death,  when  we  should  be  soaring  aloft  in  that 
way  which  is  the  way  of  the  wise.  For  we  are  not  to 
think  (as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show)  that  becaose 
this  Spirit  govemeth  our  way  by  a  strong,  that  therefore 
it  doth  it  by  a  violent  hand.  No !  but  in  a  certain  method 
which  it  hath  prescribed  and  wherein  it  must  act  with  our 
concurrence ;  otherwise  we  could  not  be  said  to  walk  ia 
the  Spirit,  but  should  be  merely  passive,  stupid  blocks,  and 
no  more.  We  should  no  more  walk  than  a  stone  wino^ 
when  it  is  moved  to  roll  by  a  violent  hand. 


SERMON  XV/ 

We  are  showing  how  it  belongs  to  the  state  of  regene- 
rate persons  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered it  as  a  privilege  agreeable  to  their  state.  Thej 
may  do  so.  We  have  proposed  to  show  the  extent  of  thtf 
privilege,  or  what  communications  of  the  Spirit  most  be 
understood  to  lie  within  the  coxnjpass  of  it ;  and  the  attain- 
ableness  of  it,  or  how  ready  the  Spirit  is  to  give  forth  these 
communications  according  as  the  case  shall  require.  As 
to  the  former  of  these,  we  have  shown  that  the  privilefe 
consists  in  these  two  things,  viz.  A  communication  d 
spiritaal  light,  and  a  communication  of  spiritual  power. 
Both  these  have  been  spoken  to,  and  we  may  refer  onto 
either,  or  unto  both  of  tnem,  not  only  such  a  commnnict- 
tion  as  is  necessary  for  the  operations  of  grace^  bat  erea 
the  comforting  and  consolatory  communicatioDs  also, 
which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  lifh*. 
"  Light  in  the  Lord  f  and  sometimes  under  the  name  of 
strength  and  power,  as  when  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  said 
to  be  "  the  strength  of  his  people." 

But  we  pass  over  unto  the  next  head,  inlr. 

To  show  the  attainableness  of  the  Spirit ;  o^  how  atf 
the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  is  to  communicate  and  give  foitk 
such  influence,  as  the  case  doth  require,  that  they  who 
live  in  the  Spirit,  maybe  capable  of  walking  in  the  Spiii 
And  here  it  is  necessary, — 1.  To  clear  to  yon  the  sense,  and 
then,— 2.  To  evince  the  truth,  of  what  we  do  now  nssrn, 
viz.  that  nnto  all  those  to  whom  the  Spirit  hath  been  the 
Author  of  a  new,  divine  life,  it  is  reaay  to  communicaK 
and  give  forth  all  needful  influence,  in  order  to  their  suit- 
able walking.  In  reference  to  the  former  of  these  we  shaS 
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gire  jcn  some  ezplanatofy  propontiops,  and  in  wference 
to  the  latter  some  demonstratiye  consideratians. 

1.  For  the  clearing  of  the  sense  of  what  is  asserted,  take 
these  few  propositions. 

1.  When  we  say  that  the  Spirit  is  ready  to  oommnnicate 
itself  for  snch  purposes,  or  for  that  ^eral  porpose  which 
has  been  ezprased)  of  oor  walking  m  the  Spirit,  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  it  is  ready  to  do  so  in  a  stated  and  constant 
coarse,  and  not  that  it  doth  so  only  sometimes,  Tery  rarely, 
and  now  and  then.  For  it  were  not  to  be  ixnagined  that 
this  should  lie  as  a  stated,  constant  precept  upon  all  Chris- 
tians, "  Walk  in  the  Spirit."  if  the  supposed  ground  thereof 
were  intercepted,  and  to  be  but  rarely  found  actually  in 
being.  Walking  is  a  continued  thing,  (as  we  formerly  in- 
timated,) and  imports  the  constant  and  settled  course  of  a 
Christian's  life  or  practice;  and  therefore  there  were  no 
snficient  ground  upon  which  such  an  obligation  as  this 
could  be  inferred  upon  the  Christians,  if  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  in  order  thereto  were  ezhibiUMi  but  rery  rarely. 

2.  we  must  understand  that  therefore  there  are  certam 
rules  according  whereto  the  blessed  Spirit  (though,  as  we 
find  it  is  called  in  Scripture,  a  tree  Spirit)  is  come  under 
obligation  that  it  will  be  present,  by  a  Tital  active  influence, 
as  the  great  Author  ana  Directer  of  that  coarse  of  holy 
motion  unto  which  renewed  ones  are  more  immediately 
engaged.  We  must  suppose  that  there  is  a  connexion  be- 
tween their  observance  of  such  and  such  rules,  and  the 
Spirit's  communicating  and  giving  forth  its  influence  ac- 
cording to  those  rules.  This  for  explication  I  now  lay 
down  only  in  the  i^neral ;  what  those  rules  are  we  shall 
have  occasion  distinctly  to  tell  you,  when  we  come  to  the 
second  general  head.  vtz.  to  treat  of  our  part  in  this  matter, 
or  how  walking  in  the  Spirit  belongs  to  the  state  of  souls 
spiritually  alive  as  a  duty. 

3.  When  we  speak  of  the  Spirit's  being  so  obliged,  you 
must  understand  it  in  reference  to  a  regenerate  suoject. 
For  within  these  bounds  our  text  doth  confine  us:  "If 
we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit."  Liv- 
ing in  the  Spirit  is  supposed.  We  can't  suppose  that  it 
should  have  annexed  and  tied  its  communication  unto 
the  actions,  or  the  endeavour,  of  any  other  sort  of  persons 
that  lie  without  this  compass.  To  such  as  are  got  mto  the 
sphere  of  life,  are  within  this  verge,  and  have  actual  union 
with  the  Mediator,  who  is  the  spring  and  treasury  of  all 
spiritual  life,  and  in  whom  all  the  promises,  all  the  ties 
and  obligations,  that  the  blessed  God  hath  brought  himself 
under  any  way,  are  yea,  and  amen ;  to  such,  I  say,  we 
must  understand  that  this  influence  is  in  this  stated  way 
to  be  communicated,  and  may  be  expected.  It  is  very  true 
that  others  have  no  cause  to  despair,  but  these  have  cause 
and  ground  to  believe.  They  nave  no  cause  to  despair, 
because  this  Spirit  is,  as  hath  Seen  said,  a  free  Spirit,  and, 
as  "  the  wind  oloweth  where  it  listeth,"  none  can  tell  bat 
it  may,  one  time  or  another,  cast  a  favourable  breath  even 
on  them.  But  these  have  reason  to  be  confident,  for  the 
communications,  of  which  we  speak,  are  part  of  his  por- 
tion, and  a  privilege  belonging  unto  their  state.  We  only 
add  in  the 

4th  place,  That  whereas  we  told  you,  that  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Holy  Ghost,  due  unto  this  purpose,  do  com- 
prehend both  the  mflnence  of  grace  ana  ot  comfort,  we 
must  understand  this  obligation  to  be  more  in  reference  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter,  to  what  concerns  the  being 
of  gracious  operations  than  the  well-being.  It  is  true, 
there  is  somewhat  of  comfort  involved  in  the  very  nature 
of  a  gracious  act,  according  as  it  is  wont  to  be  said  concern- 
ing natural  acts,  that  they  all  are  pleasant,  or  carry  a  kind 
of  pleasanmess  with  them ;  so  those  acts  which  are  con- 
natural to  the  new  creature,  have  a  pleasure  in  them,  which 
"we  can't  separate  even  from  those  acts  of  that  kind  which 
seem  to  import  most  of  vigour  and  severity ;  as  the  very 
acts  of  repentance  and  self-denial,  if  they  be  in  their  own 
kind  vital  acts,  proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and 
from  the  new  nature  put  into  the  soul.  One  miffht  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  Christians,  whether  they  do  not  find 

E*  fcsure  m  melting  before  the  Lord,  pleasure  in  abandon- 
and  quitting  all  that  is  dear  to  them,  when  they  can 
7  do  It,  for  his  sake  and  upon  his  account.  Such  con- 
solation therefore  as  is  intrinsical  to  any  eracious  act,  must 
be  distinguished  from  that  consolation  which  follows  aAer- 


ward  up(ni  refieetion,  or  our  taking  a  review  of  sEuch  and 
such  gracious  characters,  discriminative  tokens,  disceniibie 
upon  ourselveS)  and  by  which  we  can  jud^  of  our  case. 
For  the  other  pleasure  is  without  intervenmg  judgment, 
the  acts  are  pleasant  in  themselves,  even  before  we  come 
to  reflect,  or  take  notice,  or  consider  any  thing  concerning 
our  states,  whereof  they  are,  or  any  thing  else  discernible 
in  ourselves  may  be  understood  to  be,  charaoteristical.  In 
reference  to  the  consequential  consolations  we  must  un- 
derstand the  Spirit  to  have  reserved  to  itself  a  liberty;  it 
is  more  arbitrary  in  communications  of  that  kind,  and  doth 
upon  mere  sovereignty  many  times  retract  and  withhold 
that  kind  of  Ught  for  ends  best  known  to  itself.  But  in 
reference  to  those  operations  which  are  essential  to  the  di- 
vine life,  we  must  suppose  that  it  hath  a  fixed  and  atatad 
course,  in  which  its  influence  shall  be  communicated  in 
order  to  it.    Our  next  business  therefore  is, 

3.  To  add  several  considerations  by  which  the  truth  of 
the  thing  assented  may  be  manifested. 

1.  And  the  consideration  that  first  occurs,  is  what  hath 
been  suggested  to  you  already,  in  clearing  the  ground  of 
the  observation  which  we  took  up,  viz.  That  we  find  it 
enjoined  and  laid  as  a  command  upon  those  who  live  in 
the  Spirit,  that  they  walk  in  the  Spirit.  For,  as  yon  were 
heretofore  told,  it  would  be  very  strangely  unreasonable 
to  enjoin  one  to  walk  in  the  sunshine  at  midnight.  And 
we  find  that  this  precept  of  walking  in  the  Spirit  is  not 
dropped  as  it  were,  as  a  casual  thing,  but  even  m  this  very 
chapter  it  is  urged  and  pressed,  and  with  a  ^eat  deal  of 
solemnity.  As  you  see  in  the  16th  verse.  This  I  say  then, 
walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  ftdfil  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh.  It  is  introduced  here  with  a  solemn  preface,  This  I 
say;  q.  d.  "  I  understand  myself  in  what  I  say,  I  do  not 
speak  rashly  and  at  random."  And  with  how jrreat  apos- 
tolical authority  is  the  precept  ushered  in !  This  I  say, 
Walk  in  the  Spirit.  We  can't  suppose  that  so  solemn  a 
charge  should  nave  been  laid,  if  this  had  not  been  a  certain 
thing,  that  the  Spirit  should  be  conununieated,  its  influ- 
ences should  issue  and  go  forth,  as  far  is  is  necessuy 
for  this  purpose,  unto  the  persons  that  are  concerned.  We 
flnd  particular  precepts  given  again  and  again  unto  the 
same  purpose ;  as  to  instance  in  that  spiritual  action,  or 
operation  of  prayer,  we  read  of  praying  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Jude  90.  and  praying  always  in  the  Spirit,  and  of  worship- 
ping God  in  the  ^irit  as  a  stated  tking,  Eph.  vi  IB. 
Phil.  iii.  3.  It  is  manifest  that  the  apoitle  speaics  of  what 
was  so,  and  not  of  what  was  very  rare  tnd  occasional.  So 
the  charge.  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  comprehends  in  it  all  duty, 
duty  that  is  to  run  through  our  whole  course,  and  intimates 
plainly  that  there  is  a  communication  of  tlie  Spirit  always 
ready  to  go  forth.  The  thing  which  is  hinted  m  that  other 
precept,  which  doth  but  in  terms  and  expression  differ 
from  this,  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  do,  of  his  good  plea.<«ure,  PhU.  if.  13,  13.  That 
word  Kartpyd^eces  imports,  "  labour  it  out  even  till  it  be 
flnLshed;  till  you  come  to  the  very  end  of  your  faith,  the 
salvation  of  your  souls.'*  This  too  is  an  injunction,  which 
exceeds  its  ground,  if  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  following 
words  are  to  be  understood  in  a  proportionable  sense, 
"  God  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do."  that  is,  he  is 
always  ready  to  do  so  unto  the  finishing  or  your  salvation. 

2.  We  may  consider  to  this  porpose  that  Christians  are 
severely  blamed  when  holy  and  spiritual  actions  are  not 
done  in  the  proper  timie  and  season  of  them ;  which  would 
not  be  charged  upon  them,  if  the  Spirit  were  only  arbitrarily 
suspended  and  withheld  so  ikr  as  was  necessanr  to  any 
sucn  spiritual  action.  The  inactivity,  the  sloth,  the  omis- 
siveness  of  the  necessary  duty  in  the  sea^n  of  it,  the  slug- 
gish performance,  the  decays  and  languors,  that  are  upon 
the  spirits  of  Christians,  are  charged  upon  themselves,  and, 
no  doubt,  most  justly  and  most  righteously  so.  See  but 
that  one  instance  in  Rev.  iii.  4,  6.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
somewhat  against  thee,  becau.se  thou  hast  left  thy  first 
love.  Remember  therefore  fV-om  whence  thou  art  fallen, 
and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works;  or  else  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of 
its  place,  except  thou  repent  Why,  if  the  case  were  not 
as  we  now  suppose  it,  it  would  only  be  the  unhappiness 
of  a  soul  to  be  left  destitute  of  vigour  and  vital  active 
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power,  nol  a  ciinM.  Bat  we  fiad  it  duurged  with  grett 
Kverity  as  a  crime,  that  ikere  ere  decUninn  from  tlie  firet 
lote,  and  that  the  Uiings  are  not  done,  which  have  been 
done  heretofore.  Do  we  think  that  Gk>d  would  ever  hate 
laft  the  niaUer  bo  as  that  the  case  ehoolil  admit  of  this  re- 
ply 1  "  'Tis  true,  the  things  which  hare  been  done  hereto- 
&re,  are  not  done  now,  but  it  is  none  of  my  &nlt,  for  there 
Was  no  influence  to  be  had,  which  was  most  necessary  for 
the  dbing  of  them.  My  first  love  is  lost,  I  don't  love  with 
that  fervour,  and  life,  and  strength  as  heretofore ;  but  it  is 
no  fault  of  mine,  the  Spirit  did  arbitrarily  retire,  without 
my  iniquity  or  tnmsgression,  upon  which  this  lan^or  is 
come  upon  me.''  We  must  understand  more  of  consistency 
in  the  precepts,  and  criminations,  and  communications  of 
the  wise  ana  holy  God,  than  to  imagine  there  was  place 
or  room  left  for  such  explications. 

3.  That  the  Spirit  Ib  apt  to  communicate  itself  unto  re- 
newed souls  for  such  purposes^  we  may  farther  ar]^e  from 
hence,  that  it  always  can  do  it  without  any  prejudice  to 
itselfl  There  is  an  all  suflELcient  fUness  and  plenitude  of 
Spirit ;  it  is  a  perpetual  spring  which  thi  inAuence  is  to 
go  forth  from.  And  therefore  whilst  these  communications 
can  be  afforded  without  any  kind  €i  prejudice,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  (the  case  being  as  it  is,  between  it  and  its 
own  ofi&pring,  regenerate  souls)  but  that  they  will,  but 
that  they  are,  always  ready  to  be  given  forth :  and  we  are 
sure  that  its  fulness  admits  of  no  abatement  by  all  its  earn- 
munications.  The  sun  hath  lost  nothing  of  its  warmth 
and  influence  by  spendinj^  it  upon  the  world  for  almost 
six  thousand  years  together :  much  less  can  infinite  ill- 
ness suffer  diminution.    I  ar^ue, 

4.  From  hence,  that  Divme  influence  doth  go  forth 
unto  all  creatures,  and  is  exhibited  unto  all  natures,  ac- 
cording as  is  needful  for  their  proper  and  connatural  ac- 
tions, and  therefore  certainly  it  will  not  be  withheld  from 
the  new  creature,  and  the  new  nature,  so  &r  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  actions  which  are  suitable  to  that.  For  this 
would  be  as  stmn^  a  supposition,  as  if  one  would  imagine 
a  prince  to  be  mi|(hty  lioeral  in  all  his  provisions  for  his 
lervants,  but  a|»t  to  starve  his  own  children,  the  issue  of 
his  body :  this  k  a  most  onsupposable  thing.  It  is  by  an 
influence  origixully  Divine,  that  every  creature  is  enabled 
to  act  whatsoever  it  acts;  enabled,  not  made  to  act  in 
many  cases,  but  enabled.  It  is  by  a  Divine  influence  that 
every  plant  and  ttee  brings  forth  after  its  kind,  that  the 
sun  shmes,  that  tke  fire  bums,  that  all  actions  are  done, 
and  all  motions  set  on  foot  that  are  any  where  to  be  found 
through  the  world.,  He  gives  to  all  breath  and  being: 
and  all  things  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  in  him. 
He  feeds  the  ravens^  he  feeds  the  sparrows,  he  tuces  care 
of  the  lilies  |  and  do  we  think  he  will  starve  and  famish 
the  souls  which  he  h&th  made  to  live  spiritually,  so  as  that 
they  canH  be  able  to  act.  or  have  power  to  move  or  stir 
this  way  or  that,  in  any  holy  or  spiritual  action  1  This  is 
a  thing  never  to  be  supposed. 

5.  The  communicativeness  of  the  Spirit  upon  this  ac- 
count is  hence  to  be  argued,  that  it  is  alwajrs  before-hand 
with  us  in  its  communications.  It  communicates  more 
than  we  improve.  A  very  great  argument  this,  that  it  is 
not  unapt  to  communicate.  Indeed  the  case  is  most  ob- 
servably so  in  the  natural  world,  as  I  may  speak ;  that  is, 
that  active  power  and  principle  that  works  to  and  fro 
throughout,  doth  in  proportion  much  exceed  the  passive 
and  receptive  capacity.  Nothing  is  more  evident.  The 
light  and  influence  of  the  sun  would  suffice  many  thou- 
sand such  earths;  this  earth  is  too  narrow  and  too  limited 
a  thing  to  receive  and  improve  all  the  light  and  influence 
of  the  sun.  And  then  as  to  what  falls  upon  this  earth 
itself,  how  much  is  there  of  seminal  virtue  that  is  lost,  as 
it  were,  from  year  to  year  t  As  much  as  might  suffice,  for 
ought  we  know,  for  ten  such  earths  as  this,  supposing  that 
all  seminal  virtue  should  come  to  be  actually  prolific  of 
what  is  like  it  in  kind.  The  case  is  most  manifestly  so, 
as  to  spiritual  influences  and  communications ;  we  are  not 
straitened  there,  the  straitness  and  narrowness  is  in  the 
subject,  in  ourselves,  and  that  blessed  Spirit  always  goes 
beyond  us.  It  is  a  convictive  appeal  that  the  prophet 
makes  in  Mic.  ii,  7.  O  thou  that  art  named  the  house  of 
Jacob,  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened  1  are  these  his 
doingsl  do  not  my  words  do  good  to  him  that  walketh 


uprightly  %  It  argues  that  there  is  aone  defect,  some  in- 
disposition, or  incapacity  in  the  subject,  if  thiiigs  do  not 
talre,  if  souto  do  not  prosper.  Do  not  my  words  do  ^ood 
to  him  that  walketh  upnghtlv  1  What !  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  straitened  1  So  the  apostle  also  be^eus  the 
Corinthians  in  S  Cor.  vi  IS.  Ye  are  not  straitened  in  u, 
but  ye  are  straitened  in  your  own  bowels.  In  what  respect 
doth  he  mean  that  they  were  not  straitened  in  them  1  He 
means  plain  enough,  that  what  of  the  influence  and  ecnih 
munication  of  the  HoW  Ghost  had  come  forth  upon  then, 
to  diroose  and  frame  them  for  that  great  work  of  Iresiiag 
and  dealmg  with  souls,  it  was  not  fully  answered  by  Uioae 
whom  they  did  treat  and  deal  with:  "  Ye  are  not  straitr 
ened  in  us."  He  gives  a  very  great  demonstration  of  it, 
in  what  he  speaks  with  such  largeness  and  liberty  of  spi- 
rit, in  all  that  goes  before.  He  speaks  like  a  man  trinmplh 
ing  in  that  Ivge  and  abundant  sense,  which  he  had  of 
those  taXL  and  ffowing  communications  of  the  Holy  GhoEt, 
which  had  come  in  upon  him,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
"  do  all  things,  to  bear  all  things,  to  endure  all  things," 
to  pass  through  whatsoever  difficulties,  to  be  in  "stripes, 
imprisQiMnents,  watchines,  fasting  with  all  puraess,  loDf- 
suffering,  kindness,  by  the  Holy  GHiost.  by  love  unfeigned, 
by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,"  and  so  oa 
*^0  ye  Corinthians,"  saith  he,  "  our  mouth  is  open  nnio 
you,  our  heart  is  enlarged.  Ye  are  not  strained  in  «, 
but  in  your  own  bowels.^'  This  aigues  the  matter  we  tii 
speaking  of,  even  a  forHori.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
at  that  time  were  not  fountains,  they  were  but  cistcns; 
and  if  they  were  not  straitened  in  the  very  cistern,  modk 
less  in  the  fountain.  "  Even  in  that  communication  whick 
is  come  6o  near  you ;  that  cistern  from  whence  yon  are  to 
receive,  there  ye  are  not  straitened.  Ye  are  not  suaiie&ed 
in  us,  but  ye  are  straitened  in  your  own  bowds." 

6.  We  find  it  frequently  insisted  upon  as  a  matter  of 
prayer,  that  communications  suitable  to  the  actions  of  t 
Christian  and  the  divine  life  might  be  given  forth;  bet 
it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  we  sboald 
be  taught  to  pray  for  an  incommunicable  thins.  Thii 
consideration  we  formerly  made  use  of  to  prove  Uiat  sock 
communications  are  necessary,  and  it  equally  serves  tk 
present  purpose,  to  prove  that  they  are  possible.  For  » 
we  are  not  taught  to  pray  but  for  such  things  as  are  of 
great  concernment  to  us,  so  we  have  very  little  reason  to 
think  that  we  should  ever  be  taught  to  pray  for  such  things 
as  are  not  grantable,  or  cannot  be  had.  But  we  find  the 
apostle  making  it  matter  of  prayer  in  Eph.  iii.  16.  Out 
God  would  grant  them  accoroingto  the  nchesof  his^kx? 
to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner 
man ;  that  so  Christ  mi^ht  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faiili, 
Ac.  intimating  that  Chnst  could  have  no  commerce  with 
their  spirits,  but  by  their  active  faith  in  him.  They  mos 
entertain  him,  and  converse  with  him,  believing  in  hin^ 
and  drawing  influence  from  him  that  way :  but  this  coou 
never  be  done  unless  they  were  stren^ened  with  all  might 
by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man  to  this  purpose :  and  theic^ 
fore  diis  is  a  thing  for  which  the  apostle  thoufffat  it  fit  <» 
"bow  his  knees  unto  the  God  andf  Father  of  our  Im 
Jesus  Christ."  And  so,  as  we  noted  upon  that  other  o^ 
casion,  in  praying  for  the  Colossians  that  they  "might 
walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,"  he  pnp  w 
an  influence  by  which  they  might  oe  enabled  so  to  wili. 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  that  they  mij^ht  walk  in  tl» 
Spirit.  For  it  can  be  no  other  than  that  influence  by  which 
they  were  so  to  walk,  "  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work, 
as  you  have  it  there  expressed  also :  an  influence  suited  to 
the  actions  and  operations  of  the  new  creature,  or  of  those 
who  are  made  spiritually  alive. 

7.  We  may  further  argue  hence,  that  if  we  do  not  sop- 
pose  the  Spirit  thus  communicative,  according  as  the  esse 
requires,  then  were  the  whole  workmanship  of  thene* 
creature  in  vain.  For  the  very  end  of  its  creation  is  thf 
doing  of  holy  and  roiritual  actions,  but  they  coAd  ncrer 
be  done  without  sucn  an  influence  as  by  which  the  pna- 
ciples  of  the  new  creature  may  be  reduced  into  act.  We 
are  his  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  Eph.  ii.  10.  Now  it  were  a  most  unreasooiw 
thing,  and  infinitely  unworthy  the  Divine  wisdom,  that  he 
shomd  create  such  a  creature  for  such  a  purpose,  and  not 
supply  it  with  influence  that  can  make  it  serve  thai  tns- 
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pose.  Then  mi^ht  it  be  said  as  well  in  reference  to  the 
new  creation,  as  it  was  said  to  the  lapsed,  apostate  part  of 
the  old,  Are  all  men  made  in  rain  1  Indeed  they  made 
themselves  so,  unsoitable  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  made.  But  that  there  shomd  he  an  essay  to  reno- 
vate things,  a  new  creation,  and  such  a  sort  of  creature  as 
should  now  certainly  attain  the  end  for  which  it  was  made, 
this  is  a  thing  never  to  be  supposed.  What  was  each 
principle  in  the  new  creature  made  for,  but  for  actions 
suitable  to  thai  principle  1  Whv  is  faith  put  mto  the  soul, 
but  that  the  soul  might  be  enabled  to  believe  1  Why  love, 
but  that  it  might  act  lovel  Why  patience,  but  that  it 
might  exercise  patience  1  But  alter  that  these  principles  are 
all  actuallv  implanted  in  the  soul,  without  an  influence 
they  can't  be  brought  forth  into  act,  as  hath  been  formerly 
shoim ;  there  must  be  therefore  a  communication  of  the 
Spirit,  it  must  be  still  ready  to  communicate  in  order  to 
these  actings,  otherwise  the  whole  frame  of  the  new  crea- 
ture were  to  no  purpose. 

8.  We  find  that  Christians  are  called  upon,  and  pressed 
to  increase  and  abound  more  and  more  in  good  works ;  (as 
in  I  Cor.  xv.  68.  Be  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  And 
in  1  Tihess.  iv.  1.  We  exhort  you  by  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  as  ye  have  received  of  us  how  ye  ought  to  walk  and 
to  please  God,  so  ye  would  abound  more  and  more;)  which 
plainly  implies  that  there  is  still  a  proportionable  influence 
thereto,  if  it  were  attended  to  and  mkproved. 

9.  Influence  for  such  purpose  hath  been  owne^  and 
acknowledged  to  have  been  received  in  a  way  of  prayer, 
and  therefore  we  are  always  to  look  upon  it  as  communi- 
cable. In  the  day  when  I  cried  thou  answeredst  me,  and 
strengthenedst  me  with  strength  in  my  soul,  Psal.  cxxxviii. 
3.  There  is  a  recorded  experience.  It  is  but  ask.  and 
have.  "  I  have  asked,  and  1  have  had  upon  my  asking; 
influence  did  come  in.  He  strengthened  me  with  strength 
in  my  soul." 

10.  And  lastly.  It  is- matter  of  express  promise  and  of 
faith,  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  certain  thing  that  such 
communication  is  to  be  had.  Of  promise,  our  Saviour 
speaks  of  it  most  plainly  in  Luke  xi.  13.  If  ve— being 
evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children ;  how 
ranch  more  shall  your  heavenly  Paither  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him!  He  will  give  his  Spirit  to 
them  that  a$k  it,  as  readily  as  you  do  bread  to  your 
children,  and  you  have  great  reason  to  suppose,  much- 
more  readily.  And  in  reference  to  holy  and  spiritual  ac- 
tions (for  these  are  a  Christian's  fruit)  our  Saviour  teUs 
his  disciples  that.  Let  them  but  abide  in  him,  (which  i»  a ' 

Snrallel  expressran  to  walking  in  the  Spirit.  lor  it  is  his 
pirit  in  which  they  are  to  walk,)  and  they  shall  bring  forth 
much  fruit,  John  xv.  5.  He  hath  assui ed  us  that  it  shall 
be  so.  And  it  £5  matter  of  faith  as  it  is  promised ;  for  we 
are  plainly  told  that  we  are  to  receive  the  promise  of  the 
Spint  through  kith,  in  Oal.  iii.  14.  It  therefore  must  be 
a  certain  thing  before.  For  firith  doth  not  make  ds  object 
be,  but  the  o§ect  must  be  pre^xistent.  That  which  I 
am  to  believe  as  true,  must  oe  true  before  I  believe  it;  I 
don't  make  it  true  b7  believing.  That  is,.  I  am  not  to 
pitch  my  faith  upon  an  object,  which  is  hitherto  false,  and 
then  think  to  make  a  falseAood  truth  by  my  believing ;  bm 
that  which  I  am  to  believe  as  true,  most,  as  hath  beea 
said,  first  be  true  before  t  believe  it,  and  the  truth  of  the 
thing  is  the  reason  why  I  am  obliged  to  believe  it.  If 
therefore  I  am  to  receive-  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  or  the 
promised  Spirit,  by  faith,,  it  must  certainiv  be  tme  before, 
that  it  is  receivable,  that  it  iis  to  be  had*,  that  it  and  its  in<> 
fluences  can  be  aflbrded,  and  are  ready  tO'be  communicated. 
And  the  case  being  so,  why  do  we  wistly  look  upon 
one  another  with  meagre  and  languishing  souls,  into 
which  leanness  enters,  which  are  wasting,  and  consuming, 
and  pining  away  under  their  own  distempers  1  There  is  an 
iofinite  fiUness  of  Spirit,,  firom  whence  we  may  have  what 
is  suitable  to  all  our  need:  ''-That  ve  might  be  filled  with 
all  the  ftilness  of  Ood."  The  apostle  brings  in  that  prayev 
of  his  when  he  had  been  desiring  that  they  might  be 
sf  reugthened  with  mi^ht  b^  theJStoirit  in  the  inner  manv^h 
the  before-mentioned  Eph.  iii.  That  such  commnnicationa 
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axe  to  be  h^  as  are  needfvl  la  cmr  walking  in  the  Spirit, 
it.  was  necessary  thus  to  insist  upon  it,  that  we  might  un- 
derstand and  know  to  what  it  n  lo  be  imputed,  and  where 
all  the  blame  and  fsjult  ought  to  lie,  if  there  be  languishings 
upon  us,  if  we  do  not  wiuk  in-  the  Spirit,  if  our  knees  are 
too  feeble,  and  we  can't  waUi,  if  we  are  become  in  a 
spiritual  sense  eripples,  unapt,  nnable  for  spiritual  motion 
and  action.  And  tnerefore  it  concerns  us  t*  bethink*  our- 
selves seriously  whether  there  be  not  the  tokens  upon  us  of 
a  spiritual  decay,  languor,  ineptitude  for  the  actions  and 
Ibnctions  of  the  ^iritual  and  Christian  life.  Are  there 
noti  Can  we  sav,  that  Gkxl  is  with  us  as  he  hath  been 
wont  to  be  with  his  people  heretofore  1  If  he  be  with  us, 
why  is  it  thus  1  According  to  that  expostulation  in  Judges 
vi.  13.  When^in  another  sense,  that  people  were  in  a 
miserable,  decaying  state,  is  it  not  in  a  spiritual  sense  so 
with  us  1  Do  we  not  fade  as  a  leafl  Are  there  not  gray 
hairs  here  and  there  upon  us  T  H*  the  Lord  be  with  us  as 
formerly  by  the  communications  and  influences  of  his 
Spirit,  why  are  our  hearts  so  liaw  1  Why  is  it  that  so  little 
grace  stirs  1  Why  is  there  so  little  faith,  so  liktle  love  to 
him,  and  so  little  appearance  and  discovery  of  a  heavenly 
mind  1  Why  db  the  fhiits  of  the  Spirit  flourish  no  morel 
It  concerns  us  to  bethink  ourselves.  Can  we  say  Gkxl  is 
with  us  as  he  hath  been  with  his  people?  or  as  it 
may  possibly  be  remembered  he  hath  been  with  usi 
with  us  in  our  closets  1'  with  us  in  onr  families  1  with  as 
at  our  tables  1  Is  he  with  us  at  his  own  table  1  Is  he  with 
us  in  onr  ordinary  affairs  and  converse  1  Is  he  with  us  in 
onr  solemn  assemblies,  as  he  hath  sometime  been  among 
us  herel  Is  this  Spirir  with  nsv  as  a  Spirit  of  faith,  a 
Spirit  of  love,  and  of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind  1  Is  it 
with  us  as  a  Spirit  of  humiliation  in  such  a  time  as  this,  to 
abase  and  humble  us,  and  lay  us  low  in  the  dust  before 
the  Lord  1  Is  it  with  us,  as  a  Spirit  ef  grace  and  suppli- 
cation, to  enable  us  to  strive  ana  wrestle  with  Heaven,  to 
implore  earnestly,  and  cry  aloud  for  mercy  in  such  a  tiine 
as  this  1  Is  it  with  us,  as  a  sin-mortifying  spirit,  a  world- 
crucifying  Spirit ;  as  the  Spirit  of  meekness,  and  patience, 
and  self-denial,  and  humility ;  and  as  the  Spirit  01  the  Hear 
of  the  Lord,  as  a  holy  and  a  heavenly  Spint  1  If  it  be  not 
if  our  own  hearts  must  say  it  is  not,  it  is  fit  we  should 
know  what  to  say  next,  that  is,  that  it  lies  upon  us  that  it 
is  not.  It  is  aot  because  this  Spirit  is  not  full,  or  is  less 
apt  to  give  forth  its  influences  than  formerly,  but  because 
we  do  not  onr  part;  we  do  not  mind  walking  in  the 
Spirit  as  that  which  dotb  belong  to  us,  and  to  onr  state  as 
OUT  duty.    Which  is  the  next  thing^  we  have  to  speak  to. 


SERMON  XVI* 

We  now  go  00, 

Secondly^  To  show^  that  it  belongs  to  the  ^ate  of  rege- 
nerate^rsons,to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  asa  diUy.  The  former. 
viz^  that  it  belongs  to  them  as  a  privilege,  is  implied 
in  the  precept,  as  you  have  heard ;  this  latter  is  expressed 
in  it,  as  yon  plainly  see,  Walk  in  the  Spirit.  It  is  a  thing 
enjoined  upon  Christians,  or  those  who  are  supposed  to 
live  in  the  Spirit,  that  they  walk  in  it.  This  therefore 
doth  imply,  uat  somewhat  is  incumbent  upon  us  as 
matter  of  duty,  with  which  a  participation  of  the  Spirit,  in 
order  to  our  walking  in  it,  is  connected.  And  it  will  be 
here  requisite,— 1.  To  say  somewhat  concerning  this  con- 
nexion,—3!  To  ^ve  you  an  account  of  those  things  where- 
with such  participation  of  the  Spirit  is  conneeted. 

1.  It  is  requisite  to  premise  somewhat  concerning  this 
connexion.  That  there  is  such<a  connexion  is  plain  to  you 
already,  from  what  hath  been  sadd :  the  precept  doth  mani- 
festly suppose  it.  What  kind  of  connexion  ft  is,  I  shal^ 
very  brieAy  show  you,  only  in  these  two  partieuiars,  viz^ 
— that  it  is  gratuitous,  and — that  it  is  yet  a  sure  connexion;. 

Ir.  II  is  a  gratuitous  connexion.  Not  a  natural  one,  a» 
though  it  could'  not  possibly  have  been  but  that,  if  such 
and  such  things  should  be  Dy  way  of  grace  procured,  or 
done  for  any  of  the  children  of  men,  still  a  further  and  a 
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further  commiinicfttion  of  the  Spirit  must  needs  ensae. 
And  we  know  there  are  many  things  that  are  so  connected 
in  their  own  natures  that  it  would  imply  a  contradiction, 
that  one  should  be,  and  the  other  not.  But  such  connex- 
ion there  is  not  in  the  present  case.  Por  if  we  should  re- 
flect upon  any  of  the  things  wherewith  we  may  suppose 
such  a  communication  of  the  Spirit  to  be  most  connected, 
it  would  be  apparent  that  the  connexion  is  most  gratuitous, 
we  can  reflect  upon  nothing  wherewith  it  is  more  eminently 
connected  than  with  faith,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
8how  presently.  But  no  man  can  suppose  the  connexion 
to  be  natural  between  an  act  of  faith  exerted  and  put  forth 
in  and  by  my  soul,  and  a  participation  conseq^uent  there- 
upon of  an  influence  from  the  eternal  and  almighty  Spirit 
or  Qod.  For  how  is  it  concerned  in  me,  if  it  did  not  con- 
cern itself  1  Or  what  claim  or  challenge  could  there  have 
been,  if  it  had  not  brought  itself  under  an  obligation,  of 
such  a  Divine  influence.  As  well  might  a  worm  that 
crawls  upon  the  earth,  command  the  motions  of  the  sun. 
or  occasion  it  so  and  so  to  communicate  its  influence  ana 
its  light.  When  we  say  it  is  a  gratuitous  connexion,  it 
imports  these  two  things : 

1.  That  it  is  a  connexion  made  with  absolute,  sovereign 
liberty:  that  such  a  connexion  might  have  been,  or  might 
not  have  been,  antecedently  to  its  being  settled  and  made. 

3.  It  imports  not  only  liberty,  but  complacency  in  the 
vouchsafement :  that  whatsoever  is  done  m  such  a  way  is 
done  with  delight,  that  he  that  doth  it  takes  pleasure 
in  the  doing  of  it.  Indeed  both  these  are  manifestly  im- 
ported in  that  expression  in  Phil.  ii.  13.  It  is  Gkxi  that 
worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  ^ood  pleasure. 
Of  his  gooa  pleasure,  i.  e.  so  as  that  he  might  have  for- 
bpne  so  to  work,  if  it  had  pleased  him ;  and  while  he  doth 
80  work  in  tL$,  it  doth  most  highly  please  him  so  to  work, 
or  to  vouchsafe  that  co-operative  influence.  He  doth  it 
with  delight ;  as  it  were,  enjoying  his  own  act,  and  gratify- 
ing himself  in  the  benignity  oi  his  own  nature,  from  whence 
it  doth  proofed  that  he  works  with  such  creatures  as  these. 

In  bpth  these  ways  we  must  understand  it  to  be  gratui- 
tous, that  thi^re  is  any  such  connexion  between  any  thing 
of  our  duty,  and  such  a  participation  of  the  Spirit.  It  is 
gratuitous  the  former  way  antecedently  to  any  such  con- 
nexion, mode  and  settled,  as  hath  been  shown.  It  is  grar 
tuitons  in  the  latter  sense  continuedly  all  along,  while  this 
eoanexion  doth  hold,  as  it  will  perpetually  hold.  For 
though  it  be  true  indeed,  that  after  this  connexion  is  once 
made  and  settled,  he  who  had  made  and  settled  it,  hath 
brought  himself  under  on  obligation,  so  as  that  he  will  not 
rescind  it,  as  we  shall  presently  show  yon,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  now  continued  upon  such  terms,  as  that  it  may,  or 
may  not  be ;  yet  it  is  gratuitous  still  in  the  latter  sense, 
that  is,  as  being  continued  with  complacency,  he  never  re- 
penting that  he  hath  made  such  a  connexion,  but  remain- 
mg  in  the  same  mind  still,  and  always ;  that  we  doing  so 
and  so,  or  there  being  such  dispositions  and  frames  of  spirit 
inwroug-ht  in  us,  they  shall  be  earnests  and  pledges  to  us  of 
still  further  communications  of  his  Spirit,  according  to  the 
^nor  of  his  own  law  and  rule,  habenii  dabH/wr^  "  to  him 
tiliat  hath  shall  be  given."    So  it  is  a  gratuitous  connexion. 

3.  It  is  a  sure  connexion.  Most  stable  and  firm, 
such,  as  whereof  we  need  not  fear  an  alteration.  This 
m^y  seem,  not  so  we.lf  to  agree  with  the  former ;  if  it  be  so 
free  and  gratuitous,  then  some  may  think  that  it  should 
not  be  so  sure.  But  the  apostle  hath  taught  us  to  argue 
otherwise  in.  this  case,  and  to  understand  the  matter  ^uite 
after  ajiother  tenor,  in  that  passage  of  his,  in  Rom.  vi.  16. 
Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  of  grace,  to  the  end 
that  the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed.  That  is, 
the  evangelical  promise  in  general,  whereof  this,  of  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit,  is  one  great  part^ea,  itself 
sometimes  goes,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
under  the  name  of— the  promise.  Ye  shall  receive  the  giU 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  promise  is  to  you  and  your 
children,  in  Acts  ii.  38,  39.  It  is  therefore  free,  that  it 
might  be  sure.  This,  I  confess,  according  to  the  manner 
of  men,  would  not  be  thought  good  logic.  Things  in  re- 
ference whereto  men  act  freely,  or  are  left  to  their  liberty, 
one  would  think  were  very  unsure.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  blessed  God  in  this  case.  We  are  so  much  the  mare 
ascertained  by  how  much  the  more  the  root  and  foundation 


of  this  connexion  is  in  grace.  Por  we  mtist  consider  hov 
grace  hath  laid  out  its  own  method,  and  made  way  for  the 
pursuing  and  bringing  about  its  own  great  design.  Con- 
sider it  m  reference  to  this  very  case,  the  commanicaiioa 
of  the  Spirit;  it  was  obtained  by  a  Mediator;  iiwas&o 
designed  and  determined,  that  no  influence  of  the  Spim 
should  go  forth  in  order  to  saving  purposes  unto  Use 
lost  and  apostate  children  of  men,  but  in  and  through  a 
Mediator.  Therefore  it  is  told  us  again  and  a^ain  io 
Scripture  that  it  is  he  that  sends  it,  or  if  the  F^er  be 
said  to  send  it,  that  he  would  send  it  in  his  name.  Bo(h 
these  form  of  expression  you  have  in  the  14ih  and  Isib 
chapters  of  John's  Gospel,  and  to  the  same  purpose  soid6 
what  in  the  16th.  And  he  was  made  a  curse  for  ns,  k 
this  purpose,  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  com 
upon  the  Grentiles.  that  they  might  receive  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit  through  faith,  in  Gal.  iii.  14.  And  hercnpon, 
upon  the  sosception  and  undertaking  of  the  Mediator,  a 
covenant  is  established  ancf  settled  on  sure  promi<%s,  a 
system  of  sure  promises  comprised  and  formed  up  toffciber, 
in  which,  as  was  said  before,  this  is  the  main  thing,  tku 
the  Spirit  should  be  given  forth.  Now  the  whole  mder- 
taking  of  the  Mediator  must  otherwise  fail  and  come  to 
nothing,  and  all  these  promises,  which  are  yea  and  amea 
in  him,  2  Cor.  i.  20.  ^o  that  hence  it  cannot  hot  be  iha; 
though,  as  you  have  heard,  this  is  a  connexion  mo«  arfe- 
trarily  maae,  yet  it  is  a  most  sure  and  certain  coDoeiioo 
notwithstanding ;  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit,  wheresoever  it 
is  given  forth,  is  given  forth  through  a  Mediator  and  apra 
the  promise.  And  so  we  must  understand  the  tenor  a 
this  connexion,  as  that  upon  such  duty  the  participation  yf 
the  Spirit  will  still  ensue,  in  further  and  further  degrees; 
and  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  is  incumbent  upon  u 
in  a  way  of  duty,  there  we  can't  promise  it  to  oorselvcs  a 
any  certain  stated  course,  though  according  to  its  ahsolr.e 
liberty,  it  can  go  forth  and  let  out  its  influence  when  ad 
where  it  pleases. 

3.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  things  themselves  ikai 
are  charged  upon  us  as  matter  of  duty,  wherewith  the  par- 
ticipation of  tne  Spirit  is  connected.  And  they  are  snci 
as  these ; 

1.  A  sense  of  our  indigent  state  in  this  respect:  tlia! 
we  stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  this  blessed  Spirit  and  C5 
vital  influences,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Christian  lift: 
that  we  can  do  nothing,  nothing  as  we  should,  not  tarn  a 
hand,  or  move  a  foot,  without  it.  It  was  most  rea5onaM«, 
that  the  gradual  communications  of  this  Spirit  should  be 
in  connexion  with  such  a  disposition  and  temper  of  5oal 
in  us.  For  do  we  think  it  were  honourable  that  the  Spini 
should  be  under  an  obligation  there  to  be  and  work,  wher? 
there  is  no  apprehension  at  all  of  any  -work  done,  be: 
what  might  as  well  be  done  by  a  common  hand;  and  thai 
it  should  do  the  work,  and  we  have  the  honour  of  it,  that 
there  should  be  a  disposition  in  us  to  arrogate  it  to  ooi- 
selves,  if  there  be  any  holy,  gracious  operation  in  us,viiifb 
hath  a  tendency  to  our  niture  happy  being.  Nothing  e 
more  apparent  than  that  there  was  a  high  congmitr  is  it, 
that  the  Spirit  should  still  go  forth  in  its  g^radual  comma- 
nications  and  exertions  of  its  influence,  so  as  that  there  be 
sense  still  preserved  in  the  subject  to  be  gradually  wroogt 
upon,  that  without  it  we  can  ao  nothing.  We  may  ea>;l) 
see  how  the  matter  stands  in  this  respect,  if  we  do  be: 
consider  where  there  have  been  most  manifest  langni>&- 
ings  and  decays,  feebleness  and  weakness,  as  tu  all  t^ 
actions  and  operations  of  the  spiritual  life.  As  to  instance 
in  the  church  of  Laodicea,  it  is  plain  they  were  got  inio  a 
posture  very  unsuitable  tmto  walking  in  the  Spirit,  a»i 
see  what  their  sense  was  of  themselves,  and  of  tneir  ova 
state  all  this  while :  Thou  sayest,  I  am  rich  and  inr rea<^i 
with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing,  and  knowest  Cit 
that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  Wiri 
and  naked.  Rev.  iii.  17.  If  they  are  blind  and  main^^ 
creatures,  whom  this  Spirit  is  to  have  the  conduct  of,  i 
doth  justly  insist  upon  this,  that  they  reflect,  and  nnder- 
stana  themselves  to  be  blind  and  maimed,  that  they  can^ 
go  without  being  led,  without  being  supported  and  hoiw 
up  in  their  way  all  along.  And  while  tnere  is  little  of  ^^ 
sense  among  us  of  our  great  need  of  the  continual  in^ 
ence  of  the  blessed  Spirit  in  order  to  the  conducting  the 
whole  course  oC  our  walking,  it  is  not  mach  to  be  voa- 
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dered  &t,  if  this  Spirit  da  suspend  and  restrain  its  influ- 
ences, and  be  at  a  very  gretit  distance  from  us.    And  I  am 
tihiid  there  is  very  little  of  this  sense  among  us  at  this 
day,  that  it  is  too  generally  thought,  that  we  can  do  well 
enough  without  the  Spirit.    There  is  not  that  notion  and 
apprehension,  yet  there  seems  to  be  that  practical  judg- 
ment, "we  don't  need  the  Spirit;"  and  when  we  are  left 
destitute  of  it  in  a  great  measure,  we  don't  feel  a  need  of  it. 
and  there  is  little  complaint  that  the  Spirit  is  retired,  and 
not  given  forth  as  some  have  found  it  in  former  days. 
Gray  hflin  are  here  and  there  upon  us,  yet  we  know  it  not, 
(to  uply  those  words  to  this  purpose,  which  might  mean 
another  thing  in)  Hos.  vii.  9.  It  is  with  a  great  many 
Chn5tians  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  with  Sampson  in  Judg. 
xvi.  SO.  He  wist  not  that  the  Lord  was  departed  from  him. 
God  was  gone,  and  his  great  strength  was  ^one,  and  he 
knew  it  not,  but  thought  to  have  found  it  with  him  as  at 
other  times.  When  we  walk  on  from  day  to  day  in  a  course 
of  ordinarv  duty,  and  it  mav  be  get  ncwbing  oy  it,  no  life, 
no  strength,  no  influence  or  the  Spirit,  how  little  sense  is 
there  all  this  while  of  its  absence  from  us  1  How  few,  that 
regret  the  matter')    One  would  think  there  skouTd  be 
strange  palpitations  and  throbbings  of  heart  among  us,  to 
think  how  little  there  is  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God 
breathing  in  his  own  ordinances,  and  through  the  most 
sacred,  weighty,  and  important  truths  that  we  bear  from 
time  to  time.  Methinks  our  hearts  should  misgive  us,  and 
we  should  be  often  recounting  with  ourselves,  What  will 
this  come  tol   A  religion  not  animated  b]r  the  Spirit,  in 
which  there  is  no  life,  no  influence,  what  witt  it  come  tol 
3.  A  deep  apprehension,  or  an  inward,  cordial  owning 
of  the  arbitranness  of  the  Spirit  and  its  communications, 
and  of  our  own  great  unworthiness  thereof.    This  is  an- 
other thing  wherewith  we  are  to  account  the  stated  com- 
manications  of  the  Spirit  are  connected.  That  is,  that  there 
be  not  only  a  sense  of  our  want  and  indigency,  but  of  oar 
very  great  unworthiness  that  ever  that  pure  and  Holy 
Spirit  should  touch  with  our  souls,  or  have  to  do  with  us. 
This  way  is  its  virtue  engaged  and  drawn  forth.  How  was 
the  virtue  of  Christ  drawn  forth  in  order  to  the  doing  of 
cures  which  he  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  GK>d  1    It  is  a  re- 
markable instance  to  our  present  purpose  which  we  have 
in  Matt  viii.  8.    "Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou 
shooldest  come  under  my  roof;"  then  goes  forth  his  in- 
fluence, and  does  the  thing  that  was  desired  to  be  done. 
To  have  onlv  this  notion  in  our  minds,  alas  I  that  sig- 
nifies little;  oat  to  have  an  intimate,  habitual  sense  in- 
wrought in  our  hearts,  and  maintained  there,  "  how  most 
utterly  unworthy  we,  especially,  and  indeed  all  men  are, 
that  ever  there  should  have  been  a  descent  of  the  blessed 
Spirit  of  the  living  God ;  that  ever  it  should  have  let  down 
any  thing  of  its  lu^t  and  influence  into  this  dismal  and 
impure  world."    Were  we  more  wc»lhy  that  the  Spirit  of 
jKkL  should  work  among  us,  than  among  pagans  1  Where 
jiere  is  an  admiring  sense  of  the  arbitranness  of  grace  in 
his  case,  and  our  own  great  unworthiness,  there  the  Spirit 
s  most  apt  to  issue  forth  in  vital  influence  according  to 
he  neeessities  of  our  state.    This  is  true  humility  and 
xiverty  of  Spirit,  to  which  that  kingdom  belongs,  which. 
n  the  very  prmfrdia  of  it,  is  made  up  of  righteousness  ana 
leace,.  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  natt  v.  3.  compared 
irith  Rom.  ziv.  17.  It  is  to  the  humble  soul  that  still  more 
:race  is  giveUj  but  he  resisteth  the  proud,  (James  iv.  6.) 
hose  who  are  so  insolent  as  to  think  no  divine  gift  too 
ood  for  theoL    But  to  the  Inunble  soul  that  lies  in  the 
list  self-abased,  and  ahvay  in  aj»  apt  posture  to  admire 
race,  if  it  may  but  have  anjr,  the  least,  breath  of  that  in- 
aence  from  the  blessed  Spirit  of  Gk)d :  it  may  be  expected 
till  freelv  tO'be^ven  fortn.   The  hign  and  lofty  One  that 
ihabiteth  eternily^and  dweUeth  in  the  high  and  holy 
lace,  looks  to  that  man,  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of 
contrite  spirit,  and*  trembleth  at  his  word,  isa.  Ixvi.  8. 
ad  Ivii..  15.    And  if  you  look  back  to  the  14th  verse  of 
I  at  chapter,  you  find  the  expressions  more  i^posite  to  our 
resent  purpose,  Cast  ye  up,  cast  ve  up,  prepare  the  way, 
ike  ap  the  stumbling  blocv  out  of  the  way  of  my  people ; 
I  woald  have  my  people  have  a  fine,  easy,  pleasant,  com- 
»rtable  walk,"  (such  as  is  their  walk,  wha  walk  in  the 
pirit,)  and  than  it  is  immediately  added,. "  Thus  saith  the 
igh  and  lofty  One,  that  inKabiteth  eternity,  whose  name 


is  holy,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  ifrithKim  also 
that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  lo  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones  f 
so  as  that  they  shall  be  always  in  a  posture  for  walking  in* 
that  way  thus  cast  up,  prepared,  ana  made  level  for  them. 

3.  A  nigh  valuation  of  spiritual  influence.  When  we 
put  the  greatest  price  upon  spiritual  good  things,  then  we 
are  in  a  disposition  to  receive  them  from  this  blessed  Spirit. 
We-  find  that  they  who  have  had  most  of  it,  upon  whom-  it 
hath  been  continually  coming  in  afresh,  have  been  full  of 
the  eispressions  of  their  high  value  of  spiritual  communi- 
cations. And  even  where  such  things  as  are  considerable 
under  the  notion  of  means  have  been  so  highly  valued,  it 
appears  rationally  to  be  collected,  that  the  end  of  those 
means  was  more  highly  valued,  and  by  the  expressions,  by 
which  hath  been  signified  the  value  of  the  means,  the  value 
of  the  end  hath  b^n  more  signified ;  as  when  we  find  so 
high  an  esteem  expressed  ot  the  law  of  the  word  of  God  by 
the  people  of  God  in  Scripture  records.  Why,  how  do  you 
understand  it^  when  it  is  said,  The  law  of  thy  mouth  is 
belter  to  me  than  thousands  of  gold  aodsilver,  in  Psal.  cxix. 
72.  (and  other  passages  of  like  import  you  have  in  that 
psalm,  and  elsewhere.)  What  I  would  we  understand  it 
otherwise  than  of  the  animated  word,  or  law  1  Was  ii  a 
dead  letter,  considered  as  such,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Spirit  and  its  infiuence  working  through  it  and  by  it,  upon 
which  adl  that  price  was  putl  What  would  that  have  sig- 
nified to  have  had  a  spiritless  law.  a  law  without  any  such 
Spirit  going  with  it  as  should  make  it  a  law  of  life  1  The 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  you  find  it  called,  that  is,  according 
to  the  impressioB  that  it  hath  upon  the  heart  and  soul,  in 
Rom.  viii.  3.  It  was,  as  such,  that  the  law  of  €rod  was  so 
highly  prized  by  his  people,  as  it  was  the  medium  through 
which  the  Spirit  was  conveyed  and  given  in  from  time  to 
time.  And  we  may  measure  our  expectations  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  communicated  and  given  to  us,,  very  much  by  this 
thing.  What  is  our  estimation  of  such  voucosafements  T  If 
we  were  indeed  to  speak  the  sense  of  our  souls,  we  might 
soon  find  what  our  value  is  of  external  and  earthly  good 
things.  We  know  what  value  we  should  have  for  a  plenti- 
ful estate,  and  for  a  peaceful,  easy  life,  so  as  to  have  our 
fiesh  in  all  things  accommodated,  and  our  sense  gratified. 
Do  we  find  that  there  is  a  proportionable  estimate  of  spi- 
ritual ^ood  things,  and  that  is,  that,  according  as  their 
value  is  superior,  we  proportionably  esteem  them  1  Is  it 
the  sense  of  our  souls,  "'  Lord,  whatever  thou  dost  with  me, 
let  me  have  much  of  thy  ^irit.  Though  I  be  poor,  though 
I  be  miserable,  though  I  be  pinched  with  straits  and  wants 
all  my  days,  though  I  be  exposed  to  wanderings,  let  me 
have  thy  Spirit ;  take  away  any  thing  from  me,  withhold 
any  thing  rather  than  thy  Spirit."    And  hereupon, 

4.  Earnest  desire  of  spiritual  influence.  With  that  the 
participation,  the  further  participation  of  it  is  most  surely 
connected.  Vehement  longings,  where  there  is  some  of 
it,  are  an  earnest  of  still  more,  when  the  heart  is  panting 
after  God,  the  living  God,  as  the  hunted  hart  after  the 
water-brooks,  it  is  a  good  pledee,  a  pre-assiuriug  token, 
that  there  shall  be  still  more  and  more.  How  express  are 
those  words  of  our  Saviour,  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness^  for  they  shall  be  filled, 
Matt.  V.  6.  To  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  is  to 
hunger  and  thirst  after  spiritual  influence ;  which  implies 
that  wkhoat  that,  all  the  fruits  of  righteousness  languish, 
or  could  never  have  been.  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  thing 
seriously  to  contemplate,  that  there  should  be  a  connexion 
between  such  desires,  and  such  participations  thereupon ; 
that  ever  the  great  God  should  have  vouchsafed  and  con- 
descended thus,  as  to  make  it  become  a  stated  thing,  that 
they  who  do  desire,  shall  partake,  even  of  that  sacred, 
heavenly  influence.  We  do  not  find  it  to  be  so,  as  to 
meaner  ihin^,  and  of  a  lower  nature.  We  find  not  any 
such  connexion  between  the  desire  of  riches,  and  riches ; 
between  the  desire  of  honour,  and  honour.  There  is  no 
Scripture  that  saith.  If  you  desire  to  be  rich,  you  shall  be 
rich ;  if  you  desire  to  be  honourable  and  great  in  thi» 
world,  vou  shall  be  great  and  honourable  ;  and  if  you  de- 
sire to  live  a  peaceful,  quiet  life,  you  shall  live  such  a  life 
in  this  world.  But  we  find  it  said,  "  Desire,  and  hasger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and  you  shall  be  filled." 
There  is  no  such  connexion  of  an  appetite  to  natural  food. 
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and  food ;  a  hungry  bemr  can't  be  snre,  that  because  he 
is  hungry,  therelore  he  shall  be  satisfied,  that  his  hunger 
will  entitle  him  to  a  meal's  meat ;  but  here  yon  find  the 
case  is  so ;  and  how  admirable  is  the  grace  that  hath  made 
it  so!  Desire  spiritual  influence,  and  you  shall  ha^e  it; 
spiritual  communications,  and  your  receivings  shall  be 
according  to  vour  hearts.  For  bring  a  sincere  desire 
directed  to  God,  and  terminated  upon  hun,  and  our  Saviour 
bath  assured  us,  that  if  we  ask,  we  shall  receive ;  if  we 
seek,  we  shall  find ;  if  we  knock,  it  shall  be  opened  to  us, 
and  even  in  this  veiy  kind ;  look  into  the  context  of  that 
Scripture,  Luke  xi.  12, 13.  All  comes  at  last  to  this  result, 
How  much  more  will  vour  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  himi  It  is  elsewhere  said,  good 
things,  and  here  it  is  said,  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  as 
grace  hath  laid  out  to  itself  its  own  methods,  desire  is  a 
drawing  thing;  it  draws  in  vital  influence  from  the  bless- 
ed Spine,  even  as  we  auract  and  draw  in  breath,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  our  breathing.  And  it  must  ordinarily 
be  said,  that  they  only  are  destitute  of  spiritual  influence, 
who  desire  it  not ;  and  when  that  may  be  said,  sure  there 
is  enough  to  be  said  to  justify  the  retraction  or  suspension 
of  any  such  influence. 

5.  Dependence  upon  it,  is  another  thing  wherewith  a 
participation  of  the  Spirit  is  most  surely  connected.  I 
live,  yet  not  I,  but  Ghnst  lives  iu  me ;  and  the  life  that  I 
live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me.  and  gave  himself  for  me.  Gal.  ii.  20.  They  that 
wait  on  tue  Lord  shall  renew  their  streugih,  and  mount 
up  with  wings,  as  eagles,  Isa.  xl.  31.  How  did  the  poor 
cripple  (that  we  read  of  in  Acts  m^  derive  influence  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  walk  1  Why,  he  looked  upon 
Peter  and  John,  expecting  to  receive  something  from  them. 
He  drew  even  with  his  eye,  a  craving  eye,  an  expecting 
eye.  "  Sure  there  is  something  to  be  gotten  of  these  men.^ 
They  bade  Ivim  look  upon  them ;  he  looked  accordingly. 
And  we  are  bidden  to  look  too ;  "  Look  unto  me—all  the 
f  nds  of  the  earth,"  Isa.  xlv.  23.  We  are  directed  to  look 
upward,  to  look  with  an  expecting  eye:  influence  will 
come.  As  the  eyes  of  all  other  creatures  are  put  up  unto 
God,  and  he  is  not  wanting  unto  the  work  of  his  hands,  so 
the  new  creature  is  prompted  to  do  so  much  more,  to  look 
up  intelligently,  and  with  design;  '♦With  design  I  do  it, 
that  I  may  receive ;  and  he  who  feeds  ravens,  and  takes 
eare  of  sparrows,  will  not  famish  souls,  that  look  up  with 
an  expecting  and  begging  eye,  as  those  that  not  only  know 
t^eir  own  need^  but  believe  his  bounty."  And  indeed  if 
there  be  njot  this  in  it,  it  is  most  highly  to  afi*ront  him,  and 
then  no  wonder,  if  the  stream  of  his  bounty  be  turned 
another  way,  and  never  reach  us. 

There  are  other  ijarticulare,  which  I  should  have  spoken 
to,  but  I  find  the  time  prevents  me.  The  design  of  all 
this  will  much  drive  this  way,  (which  I  shall  so  far  pre- 
veut  myself,  as  to  take  notice  of  to  you  now,)  to  let  us  see, 
Ihat  if  we  find  not  the  Spirit  communicated  to  us,  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  our  walking  in  the  Spirit,  it  is  through 
our  own  default,  y^  owe  it  to  ourselves.  Pray  do  but 
consider ;  Is  it  not  our  fault,  if  we  are  insensible  of  any 
need  of  the  Spirit  1  or,  of  our  unworthiness  of  it  1  Is  it 
not  a  fault,  if  we  value  not  the  immediate  communications 
of  the  blessed  God  from  his  own  Holy  Spirit  7  Is  it  no 
fault,  to  prefer  dirt  and  vanity  before  the  influences  of  that 
Spirit,  the  maintenance  of  present  spiritual  life,  and  the 
nledge  and  earnest  of  an  eternal  state  of  life  ?  Is  it  no 
fault,  if  we  desire  not  that  there  should  be  a  commerce  be- 
tween us  and  that  Spirit  1  if  we  think  it  not  a  thing  worthy 
to  be  desired,  wortW  to  be  sought  after  1  If  we  could 
have  the  privilege  of  daily  communication  with  an  angel ; 
if  we  might  have  him  to  talk  and  converse  with,  to  guide 
and  instruct  us  from  dajtoday  in  all  our  ways  and  a&irs, 
and  to  comfort  and  relieve  us  in  all  our  troubles  and  sor- 
rows, would  we  account  meanly  of  this  1  or,  think  it  a 
thing  fit  to  be  made  light  of  1  But  what  comparison  is  there 
between  the  commerce  of  an  angel,  and  such  a  commerce 
with  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  1  A  being  taken  iuto  that 
communion,  which  is  called  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  8  Cor.  xiii.  14.  Is  it  not  our  iknlt,  if  we  want 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  it  hath  no  intercourse  with 
TO,  merely  through  our  neglect,  and  because  we  care  not 
•  PftMbed  ApffO  iTHi^Mys,  atCortwainartt  Hd. 


for  HI  Is  iino  fault,  if  we  will  nol  trust  him  who  hath 
promised,  and  whose  word  is  more  stable  thtnthefomuli- 
tionsof  neaven  and  earth  1  He  hath  prom»ed,  ud  we 
will  not  believe  him  1  Conscience,  if  it  do  its  put,  vlU 
fasten  the  charge  of  guilt  upon  ourselves ;  that  if  iherc  be 
a  retraction  or  suspension  of  spiritaal  commimicuioM 
trom  us,  it  is  through  our  own  fanlt ;  we  walk  sotitarilj; 
we  don't  walk  in  the  ^irit,  hot  we  walk  alooe,  asd  is 
outcasts  from  God,  as  those  whom  he  hath  nothisgiodo 
with,  and  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  but  all  throaek 
our  own  default.  It  is  meet  that  we  should  admit  ihc 
conviction  of  conscience  concemiuj^  this  thing,  that  vr 
may  not  indulge  oiusalves  in  so  manifest  and  so  dangeraa 
a  delinquency. 
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Ws  go  on  to  mention  some  more  of  the  naitieiilardiiik^ 
wherewith  such  a  communication  of  the  spirit  stands  cob- 
nected,  as  is  requisite  to  our  walking  in  the  Spiht,  beside 
the  five  already  spoken  to. 

6.  That  we  obey  its  dictates ;  resign  and  yield  oandm 
to  its  governing  power.  This  is  plainly  enoagfa  siniied 
in  the  expressions  a(  being  ^'led  by  the  Spirit/  tad 
"  walking  after  the  Spirit,"  which  we  have  divers  tioesii 
Rom.  viii.  and  elsewhere.  "  There  is  no  condenmaiioDto 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  walk  not  aHer  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  Spirit."  This  imports  a  ductile,  9e<)iiaeioB^ 
guidable  frame  and  temper,  an  aptness  to  yield  aod  am- 
ply with  all  the  suggestions  of  that  blessed  Spirit  Yield 
yourselves  to  God,  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  deal, 
kom.  vi.  13.  How  manifestly  distinguishable  is  the  ose, 
between  ^ing  about  to  raise  a  living  person  thai  isfila, 
and  to  raise  a  dead  carcass !  A  livmg  person  yields  h» 
sdf  to  our  helping  hand :  "  So  yield  yourselves  to  €oi 
as  those  that  are  alive;"— the  word  that  is  there  used,  b 
the  same  with  that  which  we  have  in  Rom.  xii  1.  Pn- 
sent  yourselves  to  God  a  living  sacrifice ;  and  it  sigiito 
to  offer  oneself  readily  for  tins  or  that,  to  be  in  a  rtiiy 
posture  to  do  what  we  are  prompted  to  and  pot  vfa. 
And  this  walking  after  the  Spirit  is  frequently  mcikiied 
in  that  forementioned  chapter,  Rom.  viii.  1, 4, 13.  Andtha 
vou  have  the  expression  of  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  foXkn- 
ing  the  other,  ver.  14.  And  again  in  this  chapter  vheie 
the  text  lies.  Gal.  ▼.  18.  If  ye  be  led  by  the  Spirit  Tto 
word  signifies  to  be  acted  by  it :  which  doth  also  mfp»t 
compliance  on  our  part,  and  that  we  concur ;  that  wek 
iu  a  prepared  posture  to  act  as  we  shall  be  fran  tineio 
time  acted.  To  rebel  against  the  Spirit,  vexatiooilr  to  ex- 
tend, to  oppose  ourselves  unto  its  dictates,  we  msf  asij 
understana,  cannot  be  theway^to  entitle  ourseNes  lo  v 
communications.  It  is  promised  to  be  a  guide  tow 
into  all  truth,  all  that  truth  which  v  after  godhaess;  ft 
must  understand  it  chiefly  of  such  truth  as  doik  ccncfli 
Christian  pncfice ,-  but  if  we  fall  out  aad  quarrel  with  m 
guide,  and  win  not  obey,  what  can  we  expect,,  bat  tbn^ 
should  in  just  displeasure  retire,  and  leave  us  to  v» 
alone,  or  to  wander  as  our  own  inclination  shaH  lead  «' 

7.  That  we  strictly  observe  and  cloaely  adhere  nntooj 
rule.  This  is  requisite  in  order  to  our  having  these  w» 
ful  comnranicatiDns  of  the  Spirit :  for  it  dictates  accordfl^ 
to  that  external  rule :  we  ought  therefore  to  have  onr  m 
upon  thaLwhich  all-  along  lines  the  way  in  which  ve  m 
to  walk.  We  shall  very  unreasonably  and  vainly  expect  • 
have  the  Spirit  still  constantly  following  ns  in  all  onr  a* 
travagancies  and  excursions :  if  it  arbitrarily  do  so,  a;  v 
Spirit  many  times  doth ;  yet  we  have  noc  reason  to  exptf 
it  should  do  so  in  a  stated  course.  The  way  of  the  Lm  b 
strength  to  the  upright,  Prov.  x.  99.  In  their  verj**^ 
they  met  with  their  strength ;  holding  on  their  coane* 
that  way,  they  find  themselves  still  to  go  ftom  streagth  a 
strength,  fPs.  Ixxxiv.  7.)  to  grow  stronger  and  stroapr» 
Jobxvii.  9.  When  our  wa^  is  pleasing  to  God,  ihav* 
may  expect  that  by  his  Spirit  he  should  converse  wiitg 
in  onr  way ;  that  is,  if  his  way  like  us.  Twaeaanotvv 
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together,  except  th^  be  agreed :  tnd  espeeiAlly  if  they  be 
Dot  agreed  upon  their  way.  No\r  we  find,  that  the  way 
wherein  we  are  to  walk  so  as  to  please  God,  is  prescribed 
ajad  directed  ail  along  by  his  word.  Ye  have  received  of 
us,  saith  the  apostle,  how  ye  ought  to  walk  and  to  please 
God,  1  Thess.  iv.  I.  He  hath  directed  the  way  by  express 
precept;  in  Which  if  we  walk  and  so  please  him,  he  will 
converse  with  us  by  his  Spirit ;  then  we  shall  have  his  con- 
tinaal  assistteg,  directing  presence.  The  steps  of  a  good 
man  are  oidered  by  the  Lord  9  and  he  delighteth  in  his 
way.  Then  though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  ca&t 
down ;  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand,  Psal. 
xxxvii.  83,  S4.  Enoch  gained  a  testimony  of  God,  that 
be  so  walked  as  to  please  God,  Heb.  xi.  5.  To  be  sure  he 
had  him  for  the  guide  and  companion  of  his  way.  It 
zs  not  much  that  we  are  under  the  same  lot  that  our  Lord 
Christ  was  contented  to  be  under,  John  viii.  29.  He  that 
seat  me,  is  with  me ;  the  Father  nath  not  left  me  alone ; 
for  I  do  always  those  things  that  please  him.  And  he 
doth  require  it  of  us,  that  as  he  dM  keep  his  Father's  com- 
mandments, and  abide  in  his  loVe^  so  we  should  keep  his 
commandments,  and  abide  in  his  loVe,  (John  xv.  10.)  and 
so  have  his  spiritual  presence,  or  ^is  Spirit  to  be  present 
with  us,  by  which  he  saith  he  would  be  present  with  his, 
when  as  to  his  outward  man  he  must  be  removed  and  gone 
out  of  this  state.  That  passage  in  Psal.  ci.  2.  is  very  ob- 
servable; the  Psalmist  resolves  upon  this,  that  he  would 
behave  himself  wisely  in  a  perfect  way,  and  that  he  would 
walk  with  a  perfect  heart ;  would  take  care  of  his  \pay  that 
it  was  a  strait  and  perfect  path  in  which  he  should  walk ; 
and  doing  this,  you  find  him  in  such  a  posture  etpecting, 
"  O  when  wilt  thou  c^me  unto  me  V  Walking,  as  we  told 
yon  before,  connoted  a  way;  and  this  must  be  a  way 
suitable  to  the  Spirit,  if  we  reckon  upon  walking  in  the 
Spirit  To  walk  in  the  way  of  our  own  hearts^  iond  think 
that  the  Spirit  should  be  with  us  there,  is  certamly  a  very 
foolish  expectation. 

8.  That  we  design  all  the  strength  and  vigour^  tliat  we 
shall  receive  ttom  the  Spirit,  in  oraer  to  our  walking  unto 
the  Divine  hoAonr  and  glory  and  service,  as  the  elM  of  it. 
Walking  doth  connote  an  end,  as  well  as  a  way.    And  to 
walk  in  the  Spirit  must  suppose,  that  there  be  an  end 
suitable  to  the  Spirit;  andwbat  is  most  immediately  from 
Qod,  ought  to  be  most  directly  and  entirely  designed  for 
him.    And  I  doubt  not  but  there  is  a  very  common  fault 
among  Christians  as  to  this  thing;  they  desire  spiritual 
communications  for  themselves,  because  it  is  a  very  de- 
lightful and  pleasurable  thing  to  be  carried  as  upon  eagles' 
wmgs,  to  have  so  sensible  help  in  all  one^  walking;  there- 
fore they  desire  such  helps  and  influences  as  a  privilege ; 
Hnd  sometimes  lament  the  retraction  and  withdrawment  of 
ir  merely  as  an  i&felicity,  without  charging  themselves  with 
8in  in  the  case ;  and  it  is  in  the  mean  time  forj^tten,  that 
what  God  gives  upon  this  account  is  for  himself,  and  we 
ought  to  have  the  same  design  with  him.    The  apostle 
speaks  of  his  wa;^  of  living.  Gal.  ii.  30.    I  live,  saith  he, 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;  and  the  life  which  I 
bow  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  b^  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.    Immediately 
before  you  have  the  end  of  that  life,  as  here  you  have  the 
spring  and  source  of  it;  1  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the 
law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God,  ver.  19.    Christ  feeds  and 
XKaintains  that  life,  and  supplies  all  the  motive  and  active 
poM^er  belonging  to  it,  which  shall  be  devoted  to  himself, 
and  terminate  wnolly  upon  himself.    We  are  to  look  upon 
all  these  communications  as  trusts,  which  are  to  be  em- 
ployed according  to  the  pleasure  and  for  the  service  of  him 
that  doth  intrust  us.    Who  will  commit  to  yottr  trust, 
sa3rs  Christ,  the  true  riches,  if  ye  havie  not  been  faithful 
Uk  the  unrighteous  mammon  t  Luke  xvi.  11.    The  things 
of  this  life  are  comprehended  under  the  "  mammon  of  un- 
rishteodsness;"  to  these  are  opposed  "the  true  ricbe*," 
^vcrbich  must  mean  ^iritual  good  things;  such  riches  as 
tiiose  spoken  of  in  Eph.  iii.  16.  where  the  apostle  is  pray- 
ing^ for  the  Ephesians,  that  Qod  would  grant  them  accord^- 
mg  to  the  ricnes  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  mi^ht 
by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man.    Who  will  trust  you  with 
such  ricnes  1    It  implies,  that  such  riches,  wherever  they 
mxe  ffiven,  are  given  but  as  a  trust,  and  therefore  are  to  be 
len^Moyed  for  him  that  i&tttists  fts  with  Ihem.    They  are 


talents,  that  must  b6  improved  for  him ;  for  that  passage 
doth  refer  unto  the  parable; concerning  the  talents^  as  you 
may  see  in  the  beginning  of  Luke  xvi.  There  is  a  great 
hold,  as  I  may  say,  that  the  soul  hath  upon  the  Spirit  and 
his  communications  by  such  an  ingenuity  as  this  is ;  as 
we  many  times  by  ingenuities  engage  and  oblige  one  ano^ 
iher.  When  this  shall  be  the  posture  of  the  soul  and  its 
sense  toward  God,  "  I  only  desire  such  strength  and  such 
assistances  from  thee,  to  use  them  for  thee,  for  thy  own 
work;"  when  we  are  ready  to  put  such  a  dedication,  such 
an  inscription,  upon  every  act  that  we  desiffn  to  do  by  such 
a  received  power,  "  To' thee,  O  Lord;  Holiness  to  the 
Lord ;  I  only  desire  thy  influences,  that  I  may  do  thy  work^ 
and  be  to  the  best  purpose  serviceable  to  thy  name  and  in* 
terest  in  my  sphere  and  stetix)ta ;"  with  such  a  di.^position 
as  this  we  may  expect  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  to 
be  most  certamly  colihected. 

Thus  you  see  proved;  how  it  doth  belong  unto  the  state 
of  living  Chrisuans,  as  a  duly  proper  thereto,  to  walk  ia 
the  Spirit )  or  what  there  is  of  duty,  with  which  the  com* 
munications  of  the  Spirit  towards  our  walking  in  it  ard 
connected. 

Now  byway  of  ««,  wehave  several  things  to  infer  from 
all  this. 

Inference  1.  Then  if  we  do  not  walk  in  the  Spirit,  it 
must  needs  be  our  own  fault,  that  we  embrace  not  the 
privilege  that  is  offered,  and  do  not  the  duties  required. 
It  is  fit  we  should  own  it  as  our  own  fault,  and  charge  it 
where  it  ought  to  lie. 

But  it  may  perhaps  here  be  objected ;  That  all  these 
things  that  have  been  mentioned>  as  so  many  parts  of  duty 
in  order  to  our  obtaining  the  needful  communications  of 
the  Spirit,  are  themselves  the  Spirit's  operations ;  and  how 
can  tney  then  be  pre-requisites  unto  our  obtaining  such 
communications  of  the  Spirit  1    To  this  we  say, 

1.  That  they  are  requisite  uuto  further  commtihica'^ 
tions,  such  as  we  shall  still  have  flinher  use  for  and  need 
of  in  Che  continued  course  of  our  walking.  And  it  is  most 
highly  congruous  unto  the  royalty  of  the  Divine  bounty^ 
to  reward  what  is  done  by  his  own  vouchsafemeht.  It  is 
his  own  rule  and  measure,  that  to  them  which  have  it  shall 
be  given,  Luke  viii.  18.  They  that  have,  shall  bfcvte  more. 
fie  gives  more  grace  upon  humility.  James  iv.  6.  He 
giveth  more  grace ;  wherefore  he  saith,  he  resisteth  the 
proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble.  Had  he 
giveta  no  grace  to  such  before  1  How  became  they  hum- 
ble t  His  grace  made  them  so;  but  then  he  gives  still 
more  grace. 

2.  These  t 
arc  our  acts 

obeys^  but  it  helps  us  to  do  so ;  as  we  shall  have'  further 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

3.  Xn  ^ch  actings  of  renewed  souls,  as  are  in  th«m- 
selVies  ho^y  and  gracious,  there  are  certain  previous  act- 
ings, that  lead  to  them,  and  which  may  and  usually  do  end 
in  them.  As  there  is  nothing  mdre  obvious  unto  the  ordi- 
nary experience  of  Christians,  than  that  they  many  times 
begm  a  duty,  as  to  pray  or  read,  to  hear  or  meditate,  with 
very  indisposed  acts ;  bVit  the  Spirit  comes  ifl  amidst  theif 
work:  oftentimes  they  have  no  such  discernible  assistance 
at  first,  when  they  be^  to  act.  Therefore  there  is  some- 
what previous  unto  that  which  is  strictly  to  be  considered 
as  a  holy  and  spiritual  act. 

4.  There  is  buso  a  preventing  influence  or  grace  of  ine 
Spirit,  unto  which  It  is  safe  to  attribute  even  those  preMous 
tendencies  to  such  acts,  to  holy  and  graciolis  acts.  But 
theb  we  must  also  know,  that  this  is  not  always  e&cacious^ 
so  as  to  end  in  holy  and  gracious  actions ;  because  the 
Spirit  doth,  sometimes  from  sovereignty,  but  more  ordi^ 
narily  ftrom  patertaal  justice^  retire  ana  withdraw  itselil 
wheU  those  first  overtures  are  not  complied  with.  As  is 
manifest  from  its  being  intimated  to  retire  and  withdralv 
upon  being  grieved,  being  resisted,  being  vexed ;  as  we 
must  suppose  it  to  be,  when  it  is  not  duly  complied  with 
in  the  applications  it  makes  to  the  spirits  even  of  renewed 
persons  tncmsclves ;  for  they,  such  as  "  live  in  the  Spirit,** 
are  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse. 

And  in  speaking  to  yoti  of  these  previous  tendencies 
unto  good  and  \i6\y  actions,  fwhich  ii  is  fit  we  should  at- 
tribute onto  the  ^Spirit  of  God)  ivheii  we  find  any  thing  of 


» are  so  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  as  that  they 
^ts  too.    It  is  not  the  Spirit  that  believes  and 
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them,;  tibough  it  doth  not  work  in  that  overpoweringr  way:, 
as  where  it  puts  forth  its  efficacious  influence  in  order  to 
some  holy  and  spiritual  act  to  be  done,)  I  shall  speak  by 
way  of  inquiry  and  demand ;  that  I  may  the  more  engage 
coDscisBce,  and  set  it  on  work  to  judge  in  the  case  between 
Grod  and  us ;  whether,  if  we  be  destitute  of  such  assist- 
anees  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  exigency  of  our  case  calls  for,  it 
is  not  to  be  imputed  to  our  manifest  neglect  of  somewhat 
that  we  might  have  done]  Not,  that  we  might  have  done 
of  ourselves,  neither;  for  we  cannot  of  ourselves  so  much 
«s  move  a  finger,  or  stir  a  foot ;  but  that  by  a  preventing 
influence,  in  which  the  Spirit  was  beforehoDd  with  us,  we 
could  have  done  1  Whether,  if  we  had  tried,  we  should 
not  have  found  we  might  have  done  such  and  such  things, 
that  would  have  been  in  a  fair  tendency  unto  those  opera- 
tions or  actions  that  are  in  themselves  strictly  and  formally 
holv  and  gracious  1  Let  us  therefore  commune  a  little 
with  our  own  consciences,  upon  such  heads  as  these. 

1.  Have  we  not  omitted  to  reflect  and  take  notice  of 
the  way  of  our  own  walking,  so  as  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  dis(^nisitiQn  ?  Can  I  be  said  in  my  ordinary  course  to 
walk  m  the  Spirit  1  You  know,  reflection  is  a  thing  com- 
mon to  a  Christian  with  another  man.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  the  reasonable  spirit  of  man,  that  it  can  reflect  upon  it- 
self; it  is  a  rational  sun,  that  can  invort  its  beams,  and 
tarn  them  inwards.  The  bodily  eye  cannot  do  so,  it  can- 
not see  itself:  but  our  mind  can  see  itself,  and  turn  in  its 
beams  to  look  in  upon  itself.  If  we  did  apply  ourselves 
to  do  so,  might  we  not  di?5cem  whether  our  way  be  trans- 
acted «o,  as  that  they  can  say,  "  This  is  walking  in  the 
Spirit,  this  looks  like  the  Spirit  1"  We  might  surely  dis- 
cern, whether  our  works  can  be  said  to  be  wrought  in 
God;  an  expression  we  have  formerly  taken  notice  of. 
But  do  not  we  neglect  even  to  do  ihisl  to  survey  our  own 
way,  and  to  consider  with  our  own  selves,  "  Is  my  course 
like  walking  in  the  Spirit  T'  It  will  be  of  no  small  service 
to  put  the  question  to  ourselves  often.  Is  it  so,  yea  or  i^o  1 
am  I  to  approve  and  like  my  way,  or  to  disapprove  it  1 

2.  Might  we  not  be  often  comparing  our  walking  with 
that  of  others  1  As  is  usual  with  them  that  walk  together, 
to  mejisure  with  one  another.  They  that  are  behind,  take 
notice  of  such  and  such  that  are  far  before  them,  and  there- 
upon mend  their  pace,  and  make  afler  with  more  expedi- 
tion. There  is  no  one  that  mends  his  course  of  walking, 
but  it  is  upon  an  apprehension  of  something  that  needs  to 
be  mendea :  and  therefore  that  reflection  is  needful,  that 
was  spoken  of  before;  either  the  pace  Was  not  quick 
enougli,  or  not  regular  enough,  or  not  continued  enough. 
Besides  that  such  faults  iu  our  walking  are  to  be  discerned 
by  comparing  with  the  rule,  referring  to  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty ;  so  much  might  be  discovered  and  discerned,  by 
comparing  our  walk  with  the  more  spiritual  sort  of  Christ- 
ians. Sure  we  might  do  that,  if  we  would.  Might  we  not 
sometimes  set  such  and  such  persons  in  oar  own  thoughts 
before  us,  and  think  with  ourselves,  What  a  spiritual  life 
does  such  a  man  live!  How  strict  and  even  is  his  conver- 
sation !  How  manifest  is  it,  that  such  a  man  walks  with 
God,  and  lives  much  in  heaven  I  Might  we  not  do  so,  and 
accordingly  mend  our  course  in  walking?  For  Gk>d  hath 
set  up  sucn  eminent  Christians  to  be  examples  and  pat- 
terns to  others ;  and  we  are  directed  "  so  to  walk,  as  we 
have  such  more  eminent  saints  for  our  example ;  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  them,  as  they  are  of  Christ."  We  ought  to  do 
so.  When  we  compare  ourselves  only  with  ourselves,  we 
are  likely  to  get  no  instruction  by  it,  and  to  be  never  the 
wiser  for  that.  "  Those  that  compare  themselves  with 
themselves,  doing  so  only,  are  not  wise :"  they  never  learn 
any  thing.  But  comparing  ourselves  with  others,  then  we 
may  receive  profit  and  instruction  ;  and  they  may  be,  in 
the  very  view  of  their  walking,  a  seasonable  reproof  of  the 
carelessness,  and  remissness,  and  extravagancy  of  ours. 
And  what  would  it  be  to  consider  with  ourselves  some- 
times, what  even  and  happy  lives  do  such  and  such  live 
in  comparison  of  mine !  I  am  weak,  and  they  are  strong; 
I  am  dull  and  dead  and  languid,  and  they  are  quick  and 
lively  !  This  would  be  somewhat  in  an  apt  tendency  to- 
ward such  works  and  actions,  as  wherein  our  spiritual 
walk  doth  more  directly  consist. 

3.  Do  we  not  neglect  to  consider  of  the  sadness  of  our 
x»se,  if  wp  are  deserted  of  the  Spirit  1   We  might  discern, 


that  it  is  not  so  with  us  as  it  iswlth  others,  lli^htwenot 
hereupon  sit  down  and  think,  "How  sad  a  thing  it  is  (o 
he  forsaken  of  that  blessed  Spirit,  or  even  not  to  have  it 
<liacernibly  present !  to  have  that  Spirit,  that  dclh  so  fhdy 
and  graciously  converse  with  some,  refuse  to  conrerse 
with  me!  and  so  to  be  out-gone  by  other  Christiaos, tod 
left  languishing  alone  I"  I  mi^ht  think,  that  this  is  not  a 
state  to  be  content  and  well  satisfied  in. 

4.  Do  we  not  neglect  to  contemplate  the  flilaess  wi 
plenitude  of  the  blessed  Spirit  7— that  when  we  find  tht 
we  are  poor  and  indigent,  there  are  supplies  to  be  hid  1 
Do  we  not  neglect  to  take  actual  knowledge  of  this?  This 
is  a  tendency  to  that  faith  in  the  Spirit,  which  is  to  ke 
acted  in  order  to  our  drawing  forth  its  commuBieatioas: 
for  sure  I  must  have  the  object  of  my  faith  in  viev,  befoK 
I  can  perform  an  act  of  faith  towards  it ;  I  cannot  act  feiih 
upon  that  which  I  don't  think  of.  And  by  how  moch  \k 
more  I  do  consider  the  plenitude,  and  liberality,  and  gn- 
ciousness  of  this  blessed  Spirit,  so  much  the  mofe  1  m 
in  the  object  to  invite  and  draw  forth  an  act  of  faith :  ui 
I  am  to  expast  the  Spirit  to  concur  in  this  way  in  orders 
a  kind  of  yital  contract  that  I  come  to  have  with  it,  bf 
which  I  actually  partake  of  and  draw  forth  infloence  fjran 
it.  I  must  look  to  him,  in  whom  my  helj)  is.  They  look- 
ed unto  him,  and  were  lightened,  Ps.  xxxiv.  5.  A  geaeni 
expression  of  the  gracious  influence  of  God  by  his  Spihi; 
they  looked  to  him,  and  quick  and  lirely  vital  inflneoce 
was  given  in. 

5.  Do  we  not  neglect  the  business  of  self-exatatioBl 
Surely  we  are  not  to  make  nothing  of  this  matter  of  stir- 
ring up  ourselves :  as  there  is  no  walking,  but  there  ut 
some  essa3rs  previous  thereto ;  some  eflfons,  before  a  ma 
can  be  said  actually  to  have  walked ;  a  conalms  or  tpfilT- 
ing  himself  thereto.  Unto  such  a  camUiHt  is  the  expressflB 
accommodate,  of  girding  up  our  loins  in  order  to  oorai- 
ritual  walk.  1  Pet.  i.  13.  Gird  up  the  loins  of  yoor  auads, 
be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end,  die.  If  men  desi^avalk, 
they  do  accinperc  se,  they  put  themselves  into  a  ready  po^ 
ture  for  it.  So  we  might  be  doing  in  order  to  our  receif- 
ing  the  Spirit's  further  influence;  thoujgh  as  was  said,  vt 
don't  do  this  of  ourselves,  as  we  can  do  nothing  withoet 
help ;  yet  we  should  find  that  this  is  a  help  always  aixd- 
ed  us,  and  wherein  God  is  still  beforehand  with  as,  aii 
which,  if  his  helping  hand  were  accepted  in  these  thiafi, 
might  lead  us  further  unto  those  wherein  our  walldiiga 
the  Spirit  doth  more  formally  consist.  And  the  mao^  ^ 
sages  that  we  meet  with  in  Scripture  of  this  thing,  ceminh 
cannot  be  without  their  signification,  are  not  set  for  cipben 
in  the  Bible.  Aj^  when  the  apostle  bids  Timothy  to  sti? 
up  the  gift  that  was  in  him,  3  Tim.  i.  6.  Aya<«ffipar,  thi! 
emphatical  word.  And  we  are  not  to  think,  that  whit  hi 
saitn  hath  reference  only  to  an  extraordinanr  gift  coafcnwl 
upon  him;  as  the  very  next  words  that  foUow  show,w: 
7.  For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  Spirit  of  fear,  brn  oi 
power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind :  that  is,  the 
Spirit  in  such  operations  wherein  he  is  common  to  Christ- 
ians ;  though  very  likely  there  was  a  fuller  measure  of 
that  which  did  attend  that  ordinance  of  the  impositioa  of 
hands,  whereof  the  former  verse  speaks ;  according  tsa 
greater  measure  was  required  unto  the  greater  work  of  la 
evangelist  above  that  of  an  ordinary  Christian,  even  a 
greater  measure  of  special  grace,  or  sanctifying  iaflnencf. 
This  the  apostle  would  have  Timothy  to  Uow  iif  tt<*  * 
eoalf  as  the  word  signifies,  to  make  the  fire  to  live  agaia 
You  also  find  it  complained  of  as  an  accusation  in  Isa. 
Lxiv.  7.  that  no  man  stirred  np  himself  to  take  hold  of  the 
Lord.  There  is  such  a  striving  with  ourselves  in  order  to 
such  and  such  spiritual  works  and  actions  to  be  done.  Thi 
word  in  the  last-mentioned  place  is  very  emphatical,  it 
signifies  to  aioake,  and  is  put  into  that  mood  which  io  the 
Hebrew  language  signifies  action  upon  oneself;  there  s 
no  one  that  goes  about  to  awake,  to  rouse  himself,  in  ordtf 
to  the  taking  hold  of  God.  Somewhat  might  be  done,  aid 
is  to  be  done  to  this  purpose.  Awake,  my  glory,  sajsthe 
Psalmist,  Pa.  Ivii.  8.  It  is  most  probable,  that  bjr  ks 
glory  he  means  his  soul ;  "  Awake,  O  my  soul,  do  not  he 
drowsing  always,  thou  hast  great  work  to  do."  That  ex- 
pression, in  Col.  iii.  16.  which  we  read,  admonishinjgoK 
another,  is  lovrftc,  and  most  properly  signifies  adm^naaiag 
ourselves.    "  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  yon  richlT, 
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— adnumishing  your  ownseltes,  spealoDg  to  your  own- 
selves,  in  psalms,  and  hymns^  and  spiritual  songs,  singing 
with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord.  He  does  not  say, 
**  We  have  notning  to  do^  nothing  that  lies  upon  us."  Can 
we  never  commune  with  ourselves,  and  labour  to  awaken 
ouiselves  1  We  might  expostulate  with  ourselves,  as  the 
Psalmist  in  Ps.  xlii.  5.  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my 
soul  t  and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me  1  As  in 
reference  to  want  of  comfort,  so  in  reference  to  indisposi- 
tion to  duty  we  have  much  more  cause  to  chide  ourselves ; 
"  Why  dost  thou  lie  dead  and  asleep,  when  thou  hast  so 

Csat  work  to  dol  Arise,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  the 
rd."  We  might  charge  ourselves,  urge  our  own  souls 
with  the  obli|^tion  of  the  divine  law  which  we  are  under ; 
as  the  Psalmist  does  here,  "  Hope  thou  in  Qod,  for  I  shall 
yet  praise  him."  We  might  encourage  ourselves,  as  David 
in  that  great  distress  at  ziklaf  is  said  to  have  encouraged 
himself  in  the  Lord  his  Gkxl,  1  Sam.  xxx.  6.  And  we 
might  resolve  with  ourselves  upon  this  or  that  thing  to  be 
done.  I  will  love  thee,  O  Lora  my  strength,  Ps.  xviii.  1. 
There  was  a  resolution  of  going  upon  such  an  exercise 
of  love  and  praise,  before  he  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  itself;  Now  I  will  go  and  apply  myself  to  a  love- 
commerce  with  God,  to  enlarge  and  expatiate  in  his  love 
and  praises.  We  might  say,  "  We  will  now  apply  our- 
selves to  the  business,  before  such  and  such  a  work  be 
actually  done.*'  Are  we  not  omissive  and  neglectful  in 
sach  things  ? 

6.  Might  we  not  be  more  fVeqnent,  or  more  diligent,  se- 
rious, and  attentive,  in  our  waiting  upon  the  solemn  ordi- 
nances of  Qod  1  Many  of  us  might  come  oflener,  or  come 
sooner,  or  more  compose  ourselves  to  attention  when  we 
come  unto  those  means,  through  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  wont  to  work,  and  by  which  it  conveys  its  influence. 

7.  Might  we  not  be  much  oftener  in  our  closets,  and  re- 
tire more  frequently  1  Here  lies  the  too  little  observed 
cause  of  the  languishing  of  religion  among  us  at  this  day; 
persons  let  the  business  of  this  world  so  shuffle  out  their 
religion,  that  they  cannot  have  any  time  to  go  and  be  apart 
with  God ;  and  they  are  left  so  much  alone,  because  they 
are  so  little  alone :  as  was  the  saying  of  a  heathen,  "  I  am 
never  less  alone,  than  when  I  am  alone."  Many  a  time 
might  we  have  a  good  meeting  with  Qod  in  a  comer,  if 
we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be  a  little  there. 

8.  Might  we  not  be  more  conversant  at  such  chosen 
times  with  the  word  of  Gk)d,  than  we  are  1  It  is  through 
that,  this  Spirit  breathes.  Thy  word  hath  quickened  me, 
Ps.  cxix.  50.  With  thy  precepts  thou  hast  cjuickened  me,' 
yer.  93.  Through  that  word  wnich  was  of  his  own  in^ir- 
ing,  ypa^ft  Bsojrvevrdi,  the  Spirit  chooses  still  to  breathe.  And 
is  it  not  sad  to  think,  that  among  many  professors,  the 
Bible  should  lie  by  as  an  unprofitable  neglected  history 
about  the  house,  as  part  of  the  lumber  which  we  know  not 
how  to  make  use  of?  The  word  is  the  Spirit's  sword; 
and  the  corruptions  of  our  hearts,  that  are  the  great  hin- 
derances  in  our  walking,  need  hewing  many  times ;  but 
'we  put  not  ourselves  under  the  stroke  of  the  sword  by 
^jrhich  this  should  be  done.  And  truly,  if  any  of  us  should 
live  to  see  the  time  or  know  the  place,  where  it  might  be 
a  crime  to  have  a  Bible  in  our  houses,  we  should  then 
have  cause  to  reflect,  that  we  have  made  so  little  use  of  it 
livhen  we  had  it. 

9.  Might  we  not  be  more  in  prayer  upon  this  subject, 
tliat  is,  for  the  Spirit  1  Might  we  not  insist  more  upon  it, 
and  plead  more  earnestly  for  spiritual  communications  1 
'We  are  told,  that  "  Grod  will  give  his  Spirit  unto  them 
that  ask  him ;"  unto  his  children,  as  readily  as  we  will  give 
thread  to  ours,  rather  than  a  stone.  And  will  not  we  be- 
lieve it  1  Or  if  we  do,  is  it  a  thing  so  little  worth  our  look- 
ing after,  to  have  our  souls  inhabited  and  animated  by  that 
blessed  Spirit,  to  have  it  reside  and  rule  in  us  ?  Is  tnis  so 
little  to  be  regarded  bv  us  1  I  believe  there  will  a  time 
come  with  many  professors,  that  are  now  very  much 
asleep,  when  they  snail  value  a  communication  of  the  Spi- 
rit more  than  any  one  enjoyment  whatsoever,  however  they 
are  now  absorbed  and  drunk  up  of  the  spirit  of  this  world. 
If  Gkx}  rend  and  take  away  all  from  us,  and  we  have  no- 
thing else  left,  nothing  to  trust  to,  but  what  we  have  from 
above  { then  those  things  from  above  will  be  things  of 
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value.  And  what  would  we  desire  more,  dian  to.  1m  so 
plainly  told  as  we  are,  that  we  shall  have  for  creeldnf  1 
Your  heart  shall  live,  that  do  seek  Gkxl.  Ps.  Ixix.  &. 
Would  you  have  plainer  words  1  They  snail  praise  the 
Lord,  that  seek  him ;  your  heart  (their  heart)  shall  live 
for  ever,  Ps.  xxii.  96. 

10.  Might  we  not  more  abstain  from  the  things  that  we 
know  tend  to  grieve  the  Spirit  1  Many  such  things  there 
are.  It  cannot  but  occur  to  our  own  knowie&e  and 
thoughts,  if  at  any  time  they  be  serious^  that  such  and 
such  things  (our  own  hearts  will  tell  us  what  they  are) 
must  needs  be  a  grief  to  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  if  fallow 
myself  to  tread  such  and  such  paths,  the  Spirit  and  I  shall 
grow  strangers  unto  one  another.  The  indulging  of  sen- 
sual desires,  allowing  a  liberty  unto  enormous  and  exoi^ 
bitant  passions,  letting  out  our  spirits  to  the  minding  of 
earthly  things  without  check  and  restraint,  falling  mto 
jangles  and  contentions  with  others,  cherishing  our  own 
enmity  and  discontents  toward  such  and  such  persons,  or 
upon  such  and  such  occasions.  How  do  we  think,  that 
that  pure  and  holy  and  bleesed  Spirit  will  inhabit  so  im-» 
pure  and  licentious  and  unpeaceable  bi  easts  as  ours  are  1 
The  letting  out  our  thoughts  and  afiections  to  vanity,  so  as 
only  to  be  in  a  disposition  to  mind  trifles  and  converse 
witk  them,  cannot  but  produce  a  great  strangeness.  Don't 
you  know,  that  there  is  many  a  serious  man  would  forsake 
your  company,  if  he  saw  that  you  were  in  no  disposition 
to  mind  any  thing  that  was  serious ;  and  that  to  talk  of 
nothing  but  toys  and  trifles  was  pleasing  and  grateful  to 
youl  Serious  men  would  leave  you  upon  this,  and  think 
yon  unsuitable  company  for  them. 


SERMON  XVIIL* 

Inference  2.  In  the  great  business  of  the  Christian 
life,  it  is  not  the  Spirit  that  doth  all,  but  diere  is  a  part 
incumbent  upon  us.  This  is  manifest,  when  it  is  said  to 
belong  to  us,  if  we  are  Christians  indeed,  to  "  walk  in  the 
Spirit."  Then  the  business  of  the  Christian  life  is  not  to 
be  done  by  the  Spirit  alone,  but  we  have  n  part  to  do 
therein.  And  it  is  not  unnecessary  to  insist  a  little  upon 
this.  I  do  not  reckon  this  necessary,  merely  for  the  con* 
futation  of  their  error  who  think  otherwise ;  for  I  cannot 
think  there  are  any  amone  us  that  are  of  a  contrary- 
opinion;  though  some  such  there  have  been,  and  probably^ 
enough  are  in  the  world,  who  have  thought  it  to  be  a  great 
piece  of  perfection  to  be  aspired  unto  by  Christians,  to  be 
merely  passive  in  the  business  of  religion ;  and  that  by 
how  much  the  more  perfect  they  are,  so  much  the  more 
passive,  and  do  so  much  the  less  in  religion :  but  1  sus- 
pect not  any  here  to  be  of  that  mind.  It  is  upon  a  more 
practical  account,  that  this  is  fit  to  be  insisted  on:  for 
though  we  have  no  such  formed  apprehensions,  yet  it  is 
too  plain  that  most  carry  the  matter  as  if  they  had  nothing 
to  do.  And  therefore  I  shall  urge  some  considerations  to 
evince  what  I  suppose  to  be  already  our  common  belief^ 
that  there  is  a  part  incumbent  upon  us ;  to  enliven  ti  little 
that  belief  in  our  souls,  and  that  we  may  be  stirred  up  to 
walk  and  act  more  agreeably  to  it. 

1.  The  very  notion  of  walking  in  the  text,  doth  most 
strongly  exclaim  against  the  supposition  of  our  having 
nothine  to  do.  You  have  been  formerly  told,  that  if  a 
roan  should  roll  a  stone,  or  drag  a  log,  neither  of  them 
would  be  said  to  walk.  Walking  is  a  voluntary,  spon- 
taneous motion,  from  an  internal,  and  some  way  or  other 
self-directing,  principle ;  when  we  design  the  motion  and 
choose  the  way  wherein  we  are  to  walk,  being  enabled  to 
choose  arip^ht.  And  by  how  much  the  more  the  Spirit 
puts  forth  Its  influence  in  order  to  our  walking,  so  much 
the  more  are  we  at  liberty ;  with  so  much  the  more  spon- 
taneity and  activity  and  virour  do  we  go  on  in  that  course 
unto  which  it  prompts.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is» 
there  is  liberty,  2  Cor.  iii.  17.  And,  I  will  run  the  way  of 
thy  commandments,  when  thou  shalt  enlarge  my  hear^ 
^saX.  ciix«  32. 
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3.  It  IS  to  be  argaedlyy^an  indiicHon  of  such  partictifors, 
as  we  have  formerly  iastanded  in,  that  we  have  a  part  in- 
cumbent upon  us.  Concerning  which  of  them  would  we 
say,  that  they  are  not  our  part  1  That  which  begins  our 
course,  repentance  towards -GJod,  is  not  thai  our  worki 
That,  by  which  we  derive  strength  and  vigour  for  that 
course  of  holy  motion,  that  'faith  which  is  continually  to 
supply  us  from  the  fountain  with  inloence,  is  not  this  in- 
•cumbent  upon  us  7  Is  it  net  our  part  to  resign  and  yield 
ourselves,  and  to  obey  the  influenoes  a»d  dictates  of  the 
blessed  Spirit  of  God  1  Cfui'  we  then  yet  say  or  think,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  or  carry  as  if  we  had  not  1 

But  it  may  bie  said,  tiiat  these  are  the  works  of  the 
Holy  Gktfst,  to  repent,  to  Mieve,  to  resign,  to  obey,  and 
the  like. 

It  is  very  true  indeed.  BvX  what  hinders,  that  even  in 
reference  to  one  and  the  same  work  the  Spirit  should  have 
its  i>art,  and  we  our  part  1  As  when  a  musician  plays  upon 
an  instrument,  hath  not  the  musician  and  the  instrument 
each  of  them  a  contnibutian  towards  the  melody  t  The 
strings  don't  sound  without  beine  touched,  nor  is  that 
sound  made  by  touching  any  thing  out  those  strings.  We 
cannot  say  in  that  case,  that  the  musician  and  the  instru- 
ment have  each  of  them  so  their  part,  as  that  one  note  is 
from  the  musician  and  another  note  from  the  instrument ; 
but  both  the  musician  and  the  instrument  contribute  to 
every  note.  And  so  it  is  plainly  here«  as  to  all  the  holy 
and  spiritual  motions  nnd  actions  of  a  renewed  soul ;  our 
spirits  and  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  have  a  kind  of  co- 
operation in  reference  to  «very  particular  act ;  which 
plainly  shows  that  we  have  onr  part  aH  along,  and  much 
more  an  active  part  than  that  similitude  we  used  can 
serve  to  represent. 

3.  Were  it  not  so,  that  we  have  such  a  part  incumbent 
upon  us,  all  the  precepts  that  contain  in  them  the  duty 
which  is  charged  upon  us,  (that  is,  which  we  ought  to  call 
duty,  because  they  are  precepts  in  which  it  is  contained,) 
would  be  mere  nullities;  and  so  that  duty  would  be  no 
duty.  It  would  indeed  evacuate  and  nullify  the  whole  law 
of  God,  and  all  the  precepts  that  are  in  hi?  book  of  one 
kind  or  another.  For  if  we  have  no  part  belonging  to  us, 
then  has  precepts  obliges  us  to  nothmg;  and  that  which 
obliges  to  nothmg,  is  no  obligation :  and  so  it  were  an  ap- 
prehension, in  the  tendency  of  it,  directly  subversive  of 
the  whole  frame  of  the  Divine  government !  all  his  laws 
over  us  would  carry  no  signification  with  them  at  all. 
Especially  what  sense  could  we  make  of  such  laws  as 
these,  that  do  in  general  express  the  whole  of  a  Chrastian's 
course  1  This,  for  instance, in  the  text,  "Walk  in  the 
Spirit  7"  Which  you  have  with  so  much  solemnity  intro- 
duced in  another  verse  of  this  same  chapter ;  "  This  I  say, 
Walk  in  the  Spirit ;  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,"  ver.  16.  This  I  say;  here  would  be  great  solem- 
nity used  for  no  purpose,  the  precept  would  carry  no  sig- 
nm<sation  of  a  precept  at  all.  Ana  so  of  other  such  like 
scriptures.  Be  strong  in  the  LoM,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  miffht,  Eph.  vi.  10.  Be  strong;  what  doth  that  say  to 
us  1  what  doth  it  mean  1  Can  we  tell  how  to  make  our- 
selves strong,  and  by  the  Lord's  strength  1  It  plainly 
shows,  that  regenerate  ones  have  somewhat  to  do,  upon  the 
doing  whereof  they  may  expect  the  communications  of 
the  Spirit.  So,  Eph.  v,  18.  Be  ye  filled  with  the  Spirit. 
What  a  strange  thing  were  it  to  give  us  such  a  precept  as 
that,  that  we  should  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  if  we  had 
nothing  to  do  in  order  thereto  I  It  doth  indeed  manifestly 
imply  the  Spirit's  communicativeness,  its  aptness  to  com- 
municate itself  in  all  suitable  and  needful  influences :  and 
if  we  should  not  understand  it  so,  the  words  would  carry 
but  such  a  sound,  such  a  faint  sound  with  them,  as  those 
that  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  some  charitable  man, 
that  should  say  to  one  in  necessity,  naked,  and  destitute 
of  daily  food,  "Be  thou  warm,  be  thou  filled;"  but  yet 
give  nothing  needful  for  the  body,  James  ii.  15, 16.  And 
what"!  shall  we  dare  to  imagine,  that  the  Spirit  of  Gtod, 
that  Spirit  of  love  and  ^race,  should  indite  such  words  as 
these,  "  Be  ye  filled  with  the  Spirit,"  and  yet  be  altogether 
unapt  to  give  that  which  should  be  needful  to  the  soiU  t  It 
doth  plainly  hold  forth  therefore  the  communicativeness  of 
the  Holy  G^host.  But  then  it  doth  hold  forth  also  a  part 
incumbent  lypon  us,  somewhat  to  be  done  by  us,  where- 


upon we  are  to  expect  such  a  eommunloLtioD,  ind  in  i 
suaed  course ;  and  not  to  expect  it  otherwise,  or  upon  other 
terms;  whatever  it  may  arbitrahly  and  from  a  sovereigpir 
and  royalty  of  grace  do,  as  it  many  times  ddth. 

4.  Otherwise  all  the  holy  and  gracious  principles,  ill 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  were  put  into  the  soul  m  nin; 
they  were  needless  and  useless  things.  For  ptay,  whit  itse 
can  we  conceive  them  to  be  of,  but  only  to  dispose  tlie 
soul  for  holy  and  gracious  actings  1  And  then  sure  it  most 
have  something  to  do.  The  frame  and  fhape  of  trtn 
thing  doth  discover,  even  to  a  man's  eye,  what  it  was  made 
for :  the  very  .shape  of  this  or  that  utensil  shows  its  nte, 
and  what  purposes  it  will  serve  for.  So  the  whole  frune 
of  the  new  creature,  all  the  several  principles  that  ire  ia- 
Spredient  into  the  constitution  of  it,  plainly  show  what  they 
are  for.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  doth  expressly  tell  lis, 
Eph.  ii.  10.  We  are  his  workmanship,  created  m  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  he  hath  before  ordaioed  dm 
we  should  walk  in  them.  "  We  are  his  workmanship.-" 
this  is  a  piece  of  work  wrought  and  done  upon  the  tool, 
on  purp(»e  to  fit  him  for  the  doing  of  good  works :  it  is  i 
very  strange  thing  if  yet  it  should  have  nothing  to  da  We 
might  as  well  suppose,  that  the  apt  shape  and  frame  of  this 
or  Uiat  instrument  did  contribute  nothing  to  the  use;  i 
musician  might  as  well  play  upon  a  log  as  upon  a  hire. 
Why  should  there  be  that  curious  workmanship,  as  there 
is  wrou|rht  in  everv  renewed  soul,  if  all  those  principks 
are  to  he  dead,  and  there  is  no  work  to  be  done  hf  soch 
a  soul  1  What  is  the  grace  of  repentance  for,  bat  tAat  the 
soul  might  turn  to  Godt  What  is  self-denial  for,  bat  to 
take  it  off  from  self  1  mortification  towards  this  world,  hot 
to  loose  and  unhinge  the  soul  from  that,  that  so  it  najr 
be  in  a  posture  disengaged  and  free  for  the  course  of  hdf 
spiritual  motion  1  What  is  love  for,  but  that  it  maj  man 
vigorously  and  delightfully  %  fear,  but  that  it  mar  botp 
regularly  1  humility,  but  that  it  may  move  equally  1  p^ 
tience,  but  that  it  may  move  steadily,  and  so  as  not  to  be 
diverted  by  the  evils  that  it  meets  with  in  the  way  1  Take 
every  particular  grace  severally,  or  take  the  entire  trame 
of  all  together,  and  the  very  frame  shows  us  what  the  new 
creature  was  for,  that  it  was  not  to  do  nothing,  and  then- 
fore  sure  that  there  is  somewhat  to  be  done. 

6.  Were  it  not  so,  this  crreat  absurdity  would  IoDot, 
that  not  only  the  Spirit  of  Gfbd  was  to  be  tne  agent,  (which 
indeed  is  itself  absurd  enough,)  but  that  that  atone  is  to  be 
denominated  the  agent  of  every  work  that  is  to  be  doae. 
Not  only  might  it  be  truly  said,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  re^ 
pents  and  believes ;  but  that  it  alone  doth  so ;  and  coDs^ 
quently  that  there  was  no  believer  in  all  the  world,  no 
penitent,  no  obedient  person ;  but  only  that  these  nvats 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 

6.  The  matter  is  hence  plain,  that  the  Scripliires  doth 
manifestly  say,  that  such  and  such  things  are  done  bjr  the 
people  01  Gk)a.  It  is  owned  concerning  them,  that  they 
"do  believe,  they  have  believed,  they  have  received  the 
word,"  and  the  like ;  they  have  "  turned  to  the  Lord  from 
dumb  idob,"  they  have  had  "  their  labour  of  love,"  their 
approved  works.  I  know  thy  works,  I  know  by  way  of 
approbation  that  thou  hast  done  so  and  so.  And  it  b^ 
ing  plain,  that  they  are  said  to  be  the  doers  of  such  ipd 
such  actions ;  either  they  do  them  as  duty^  as  thiogs  is- 
cumbent  upon  them  to  do,  or  not :  if  as  duty,  we  have  vhtt 
we  seek :  if  not,  then  all  such  persons  doing  such  works 
must  be  said  to  have  done  more  than  their  doty :  but  cer- 
tainly our  own  hearts  will  tell  us,  if  we  consider,  thai  do 
what  we  can  we  always  fall  abundantly  short. 

These  things  make  it  plain  enough,  that  there  is  a  part 
incumbent  upon  us  to  do,  and  that  it  is  not  the  basioessof 
the  Spirit  or  God  to  do  all,  in  the  matter  of  the  Christiu 
life.  It  was  necessary  to  insist  upon  this;  because  if  ve 
do  not  admit  the  principle  into  our  hearts,  however  it  mar 
hover  in  our  minds  ano  notional  judgment,  we  can  nem 
admit  into  our  hearts  any  conviction  of  our  neglects  oi 
Ghxl,  nor  any  impression  of  the  manv  exhortations  and  is- 
centives  that  we  nave  unto  greater  diligence  in  thebosiiiesi 
of  our  Christian  walk.  We  shall  but  faintly  charge  oor- 
selves,  and  easily  put  off  all  with  saying,  the  Spirit  of  God 
did  not  act ;  and  tb  mk  ourselves  very  innocent  and  harmless 
all  the  while,  though  we  only  trifie  and  loiter  in  the  greit 
business  of  Christianity  all  onr  days.    If  we  own  the  ^ 
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eiple,  (hat  ^m  ought  to  bt  domff  and  walking,  as  we  pro- 
fess oaif  elves'  tole  living  Christians ;  why  do  we  carry 
the  matter,  as  if  HFe  believed  it  not  1  why  do  we  stand  still, 
as  if  we  had  nothing  to  do,  as  if  we  could  not  find  our 
hands?  Alas!  how  little  is  there  among  us  of  that  which 
onffht  to  go  linger  the  name  of  Christian  walking !  How 
little  can  We  find  in  ourselves,  upon  a  serious  review  of 
the  things  doife  by  us  from  day  to  day,  concerning  which 
we  cansav,  "  These  were  a  real  part  of  the  Christian  walk, 
and  which  ou^ht  to  be  referred  thither  1"  Surely,  whiJe  we 
90  slothfuUy  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  it  is  very  needful  we 
should  be  put  in  mind  and  have  it  urged  upon  us,  that  we 
have  nai  notUng  to  do ;  that  we  cannot  sit  still,  as  having 
no  business,  but  only  as  those  that  mind  it  not. 

Inference  3.  Wo  may  further  infer  hence,  not  onl^  our 
obligation  to  a  part  incumbent  upon  us,  but  also  our  impo- 
tency  to  walk  as  we  should  alone.  If  it  belongs  to  us  as 
living  Christians,  both  as  oar  privilege  and  dutv,  to  walk 
in  the  Spirit ;  both  do  argue,  that  we  cannot  walK  alone  as 
we  ought,  that  we  cannot  walk  acceptably  and  so  as  to 
please  Gkxl,  hy  ourselves.  Such  a  charge  as  this  laid  upon 
us,  "  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,"  carries  a  plain  signification, 
bow  incompetent  we  are  for  managing  the  course  of  our 
Christian  walk  without  the  Spirit.  They  that  walk  by 
:he  power  of  another,  being  acted  and  supported  and 
borne  up ;  though  their  walking  imports  that  they  do  some- 
what ;  yet  plainly  show,  by  tneir  walking  so  sustained, 
their  impotency  to  steer  that  course  of  themselves.  Ana 
it  is  needful,  that  the  conviction  of  this,  too,  do  sink  a 
s^eat  deal  deeper  with  us  than  commonly  it  doth ;  that  we 
zan  do  nothing  alone  of  the  proper  busmess  that  apper- 
tains to  the  Christian  life :  not  so  much  as  move  a  step,  or 
draw  a  breath,  or  think  a  thought;  not  so  much  as  think 
any  thing,  as  of  ourselves,  d  Cor.  iii.  6. 

This  also  is  a  thing  that  is  easily  assented  to,  as  soon  as 
we  hear  ic:  but  there  is  a  very|freatdifiference  to  be  made, 
between  assenting  to  such  a  thine  as  an  opinicm,  that  we 
think  carries  with  it  a  very  plausible  pretence  for  our  own 
sloth,  and  having  ourselves  possessed  with  a  deep  and  se- 
rious sense  of  it,  as  a  thin?  plainlv  spoke  out  to  us  by  the 
word  of  Ood,  and  whereof  we  find  an  inward  experience 
in  our  own  souls.    Wc  are  very  carefully  to*  distinguish 
between  these  two.    It  is  a  very  common  pretence  among 
people,  that  they  can  do  nothing,  no  good  thing,  without 
Groa,  they  are  impotent  to  every  thing  that  may  have  any 
tendency  to  their  own  salvation  or  to  nis  glory ;  most  pro- 
fess to  bielieve  this,  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  words  spoken : 
but  it  is  too  apparent  by  the  course  that  most  hold,  that 
this  is  only  an  opinion  taken  up,  as  supposed  to  carry  a 
very  favourable  aspect  upon  their  own  stoth;  and  not  that 
really  thej  are  of  this  faith.    It  is  but  a  mere  assumed 
opinion  with  them ;  not  a  part  of  their  faith,  nor  a  piece  of 
their  experience  concerning  themselves,   ''that  without 
God  they  can  do  nothing." 

It  is  plain  enough,  that  persons  may  hold  things  as  an 
opinion,  that  have  no  influence  at  all  to  govern  their  prac- 
ice,  notwithstanding  that  chey  are  things  in  their  own  na^ 
lire  never  so  practical,  or  that  ever  so  much  concern  prac- 
ice.  And  it  is  of  some  necessity  to  us  to  consider,  how 
mpotent  and  ineffectual  a  thing  mere  opinion  is  to  govern 
.  man's  practice.  And  to  maSe  way  for  this;  that  you 
nay  see  that  men  hold  this  doctrine  of  their  own  impoten- 
y  unto  any  spiritual  good  bat  as  an  opinion,  without  ever 
nde  rstanding  the  grounds  of  it,  or  without  evercoasider- 
3^  of  what  use  it  should  be,  or  what  course  they  are  to 
lice  agreeable  to  such  an  apprehension ;  we  shall  show  a 
Litle  the  insufficiency  of  mere  opinion  to  regulate  practice. 
'Iain  it  isj  that  many  things  that  are  in  their  own  nature 
Dost  practical,  men  have  opinions  abont,  which  never  in- 
luence  their  practice  at  all.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  men 
ti  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  to  run  counter  to  an 
pinion  which  they  hold ;  as  I  mi^ht  instance  in  sundry  of 
tie  greatest  things  that  one  can  think  of.  Men  are  of  this 
pinion,  that  God  is  the  supreme  and  rightful  Governor  of 
be  world  ;  and  yet  have  his  laws  and  authoritv  all  their 
ays  in  contempt.  They  are  of  this  opinion,  that  Qod  is 
mnisctent,  knows  their  hearts,  and  beholds  all  their  way^; 
nd  yet  never  care  to  approve  themselves  to  his  eye  in  the 
sniper  of  th  ir  spirits  or  tne  course  of  their  walking.  They 
je  of  opinion,  that  all  men  a^  sinneis  are  naturally  liable 


to  the  wrath  and  justice  of  Qpd ;  and  f et  never  so  about 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  They  are  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  a  judgment  to  come,  and  a  state  of  retrioution  after 
this  life  for  what  hath  been  done  in  it ;  and  yet  never  mak^ 
it  their  concern  to  be  sure,  that  Ihey  are  not  miserab*^ 
hereafter,  cast  in  jud^ent,  doomed  to  perdition,  but  ad- 
judged to  live.  Men  in  their  whole  course,  even  all  their 
days,  run  directly  contrary  to  their  own  opinion,  in  the 
greatest  and  most  important  things  that  can  oe  imagined ; 
and  that  shows  that  it  is  a  mere  opinion:  for  a  reaL 
thorough  belief  of  so  great  and  important  things,  woula 
certainiv  make  other  kind  of  work  in  their  hearts  and  lives. 

And  because  it  is  so  plain  in  the  |;eneral,  that  men  mav 
run  all  their  time  again.st  their  opinion,  and  gnide  their 
practice  quite  contrarv  to  their  opinion  about  practical 
thin^ ;  it  concerns  us  here  to  be  a  tittle  more  stnct  in  our 
inquiry,  whether  it  be  not  so  in  this  particular  case;  that 
is,  that  men  do  hold  the  doctrine  of  their  impotence  for 
spiritual  good  but  as  an  opinion,  which  they  the  more 
readilv  comply  with,  because  they  think  it  looks  with  a 
ver^  favourable  aspect  upon  that  slothful,  lazy  coarse, 
which  it  is  most  agreeable  to  them  to  hold,  and  which  they 
are  very  loth  to  alter.  In  this  case,  it  doth  them  never  the 
more  good  for  being  a  true  opinion ;  but  the  mischief  to 
them  isp  that  thev  hold  it  but  as  an  opinion  and  no  other- 
wise :  which  will  appear,  if  yon  consider  four  thin^  If 
they  held  such  a  truth  otherwise  than  as  an  opinion,  if 
they  believed  it  with  a  real  faith  and  experienced  th^  truth 
of  it ;  it  must,  in  conjunction  with  the  things  that  I  am  to 
mention,  make  strange  impressions  upon  their  spirits,  and 
alterations  in  their  course,  beyond  wlaf,  it  is  found  to  do. 
For, 

1.  Together  with  this  apprehension,  that  they  are  inn 
potent,  and  cannot  of  themselves  walk  as  they  should,  so 
as  to  please  Qod,  they  also  know,  or  might  easily  know, 
that  they  do  no4  walk  so,  as  to  have  reason  to  think,  that 
God  is  pleased  with  their  walking.  They  may  find  upon  a 
very  easy  reflection,  that  they  do  not  walk  in  the  Spirit: 
one  would  think  it  impossible  for  many  of  the  looser  sort 
of  the  professors  of  Cnristianity  to  resist  the  evidence  of 
so  plain  a  thing,  if  they  ask  themselves  the  question ;  . 
"  Can  I  say,  my  course  and  walking  is  like  walking  in  the 
Spirit,  such  as  that  I  dare  entitle  the  Spirit  to  it  as  its  au- 
thor!" What!  is  the  Spirit  the  author  of  your  minding 
earthly  things  so  intently  1  of  seeking  yourselves  t  of  cast- 
ing away  the  thoughts  of  Ood  and  eternity  and  the  other 
world  1  And  is  not  this  thy  walk  1"  Must  not  many  say 
sol  Let  that  then  be  considered  br  them  that  say,  they 
cannot  walk  so  as  to  please  God  without  the  Spirit*;  must 
they  not  also  be  forced  to  say,  that  they  do  not  walk  in  the 
Spirit  1    And  then  add  to  that, 

3.  The  consideration  whither  these  things  tend.  While 
they  acknowled|;e,  that  to  walk  so  as  God  mav  be  pleased, 
without  the  Spirit,  is  not  possible;  that  their  prei>ent 
course  is  not  a  walking  in  the  Spirit ;  and  along  with  these, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  walk  in  such  a 
course,  as  thiCt  God  may  be  pleased  with  their  walking ; 
certainly  it  would  put  a  reasonable,  considering  soul  into 
a  distress,  if  he  would  but  lay  these  thinp  toeether.  "  I 
cannot  walk  as  I  should  without  the  Spirit,  and  I  find  I  do 
not  walk  according  to  the  Spirit,  yet  it  is  necessary  forme 
that  I  should  do  so."  What  should  be  the  end  of  thisl 
Must  it  not  needs  be  to  put  the  spirit  of  a  man,  if  be  will 
reasonably  consider  it,  into  the  greatest  agonies  imagina- 
ble 1  None  pretend  to  hold  this  doctrine  of  their  own  im- 
potency, but  the  same  persons  will  say  that  they  hold  too, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  please  God  in  their  walk- 
ing. Now  while  no  suitable  impression  is  made,  no  lively 
concern  excited,  answerable  to  the  exigency  of  such  a 
case ;  is  it  not  plain,  that  all  this  is  but  mere  opinion,  a 
hovering  opinion  and  no  more  1  especially  if  we  should 
add  hereto  the  considering, 

3.  That  the  Spirit  is  not  tied  to  their  time;  and  that  no 
doubt  they  will  ^rant  also.  If  now  they  have  not  the  Spirit 
to  influence  their  walking,  and  enable  them  in  the  course 
of  it,  they  cannot  promise  themselves  that  they  shall  have 
it  the  next  hour^  or  the  next  day,  or  the  next  year. 

4.  They  know  withal,  thai  they  are  not  masters  of  their 
own  time;  and  they  don*t  know  but  that  their  time  may 
be  over  and  expired,  before  that  blessed  Spirit,  so  odea 
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neglected  and  slighted  and  resisted,  shall  erer  breathe  or 
do  any  effectaal  work  upon  their  souls. 

These  are  things  all  of  them  as  obvious  as  that  other, 
that  they  are  of  ihemselves  impotent.  But  take  all  these 
things  together,  and  if  there  were  more  than  mere  opinion 
in  the  matter,  certainly  it  could  not  but  put  such  a  soul 
into  the  greatest  distress  imaginable.  "  What  shall  I  do  ? 
what  shall  I  think  of  my  case  1  which  way  shall  I  turn 
myself  1  The  way  wherein  I  walk  I  am  sure  cannot 
please  Qod ;  I  cannot  walk  better  without  his  Spirit ;  that 
Spirit  doth  not  breathe  or  move  in  me  in  order  to  my  bet^ 
ter  walking;  I  cannot  command  that  Spirit ;  my  time  may 
shortly  be  over  j  I  may  be  dead  and  ^ne  out  of  this  world 
for  ought  1  know,  before  that  Spirit  ever  come  to  have 
any  acquaintance  with  my  spirit,  any  commerce  with  it, 
and  then  what  will  become  of  me  V 

AH  this  I  urge  to  this  purpose,  that  it  may  be  taken  no- 
ti£e  of  and  reflected  upon,  how  little  it  signifies  for  men 
to  have  such  an  opinion  of  their  own  impotency,  while  it 
is  an  opinion  and  no  more,  while  it  makes  no  impression 
and  has  no  suitable  efiect.  If  it  were  firmly  believed,  it 
would  certainly  infer  this,  that  a  soul  that  finds  it  can  of 
itself  do  nothing,  would  be  put  upon  loud  and  importunate 
cries  to  him,  who  can  help  us  to  do  all,  and  who  must  do 
all,  that  is,  do  the  pan  appertaining  to  him  in  all  and 
every  thing  that  is  to  be  done  b]r  us  m  order  to  our  eter- 
nal well-bein^.  But  to  lie  still  with  the  apprehension  that 
I  can  do  nothmg,  when  (as  the  case  doth  signify)  if  I  can 
do  nothing  I  must  perish,  supposing  that  nothing  be  done 
by  a  higher  and  a  stronger  hand;  and  to  be  unconcerned 
whether  that  hand«  ever  touch  my  heart,  ever  come  near 
me.  yea  or  no ;  this  is  a  dreadftil  and  a  monstrous  thiog, 
and  might  make  men  amazed  at  themselves  j  that  they  can 
profess  to  believe  a  doctrine  that  carries  with  it  a  face  of 
so  much  terror  to  their  own  souls,  and  never  be  startled 
at  it ;  be  well  pleased  that  it  casts  a  favourable  aspect  upon 
their  sloth,  while  it  carries  a  most  frowning  one  upon 
their  safety ;  unless  it  had  that  tendency  with  it,  (which  in 
most  it  hath  not,)  to  brin^  men  uix>n  their  knees,  and  to 
set  them  on  cryini^  and  importuning  for  that  grace  and 
Spirit,  without  which  it  is  true  we  can  do  nothing,  and 
without  which  therefore  nothing  but  perishing  is  to  be 
looked  for. 


SERMON  XIX.* 

There  are  yet  some  ftirther  inferences  remaining  from 
the  subject  we  have  been  upon. 

Inference  4.  Since  it  belongs  to  the  state  of  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  Spirit  to  walk  in  the  Spirit  |  then  we  have  great 
reason  to  aamire  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  that  renders  this 
a  possible  thing  to  us,  to  walk  under  its  constant  eovem- 
2ng  influence.  But  tnis  I  shall  not  insist  upon,  because 
there  is  no  part  or  work  and  office  of  the  Holy  Ohost  in 
reference  to  the  spirits  of  men,  on  which  we  have  insisted 
already,  but  hath  given  us  some  occasion  to  reflect  upon 
its  wonderful  voucnsafement,  that  it  would  have  so  much 
to  do  with  such  as  we  are.  But  as  this  occasion  is  renewed 
to  us  of  considering  it,  we  should  renew  our  observation 
and  admiration  of  its  strange  condescension  in  this  thing. 
For  would  any  of  us  deign  to  be  obliged  to  have  fVom 
day  today  the  euiding  and  conducting  of  all  the  motions 
of  a  worm  1  And  we  do  not  need  to  be  told,  how  much 
less  considerable  we  are  in  reference  to  the  great  Qod  and 
the  blessed  Spirit,  than  any  the  most  despicable  worm  is 
tons. 

Inference  5.  Since  it  belongs  unto  the  state  of  persons 
that  own  themselves  Christians,  or  to  live  in  the  Spirit; 
(for  to  own  Christianity,  and  to  pretend  to  a  life  in  the  Spi- 
rit, is  all  one ;  those  that  profess  themselves  Christians,  do 
not  profess  themselves  dead  Christians,  but  living  ones ;) 
since  it  belongs,  I  say,  to  such  to  walk  in  the  Spirit;  then 
we  may  too  plainly  collect,  that  there  are  very  many  going 
under  that  name,  that  walk  so,  as  doth  not  belong  to  the 
state  unto  which  they  pretend.  A  plain  and  sad  collec- 
tion !  OS  the  apostle  speaks,  Phil.  iii.  la  Blany  walk,  as 
*PraMliedMtri.isn. 


I  have  told  yda  oftett,.aad  now  tell  von  even  weeping,  u 
enemiA  of  the  cross  of  Christ;  as  those  who  are  drivm; 
on  a  continual  hostility  against  Christianity,  and  the  d^ 
sign  for  which  Christ  was  crucified.  I  doubt  there  is  m 
less  cause  now  for  such  a  complaint,  but  only  less  satst 
It  ia  very  observable,  how  great  a  stress  is  laid  opooibe 
visible  decorum  of  a  Christian's  walk,  up  and  dovn  in 
Scripture ;  how  they  are  required  to  be  noted  that  vilk 
disorderly;  how  earnestly  Christians  are  exhoned  ud 
besought  to  walk  becomingly  and  laudably,  so  that  loveli- 
ness and  amiableness  might  appear  in  their  walk.  1  (Paul) 
the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you,  that  ye  walk  wor- 
thy of  the.  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  Eph.  iv.  I. 
And  he  saith  to  the  Thessalonians,  1  Epist  ii.  11, 12.  Ye 
know,  how  we  have  exhorted,  and  comibrted,  (or,  encon^ 
raged,)  and  warned  everv  one  of  you,  eren  as  a  fathtr 
doth  his  children ;  that  iney  walk  worthy  of  God,  iho 
hath  called  you  unto  his  kingdom  and  glory.  And  in  \k 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  he  prays  on  the  Mhalf  of  iheis, 
as  we  find  him  elsewhere  prajring  for  others,  (chap,  l  lai 
that  they  might  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  Piea&iDK; 
so  as  to  make  a  fair  representation  of  him  to  tne  vorli; 
that  he  might  be  thought  well  of  among  men  for  the  sake 
of  them  that  bear  his  name  and  own  a  relation  to  hm. 
And  so  to  walk,  that  is,  such  worthy  and  becoming;  walk- 
ing, and  walking  in  the  Spirit,  do  manifestly  implj  ooe 
another.  Whatsoever  is  worthy,  honourable,  grace lal  la 
the  conversation  of  Christians,  can  never  be  waniini:,  if 
their  conversation  be  under  the  constant  ^Temmeot  aad 
regulating  influence  of  this  Spirit.  And  if  the  coarersa- 
tion  of  any  be  otherwise  governed  in  the  general  couite 
and  tenor  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  under  the  goren- 
ment  of  some  other  principle.  Do  but  see,  as  to  this,  tk 
proportionable  opposition  oetween  two  passa^  viz.  lius 
of  the  text,  Ifye  live  in  the  Spirit,  walk  also  m  theSpiru, 
and  that  in  Col.  iii.  7.  In  which  ye  also  walked  son^ 
times,  when  ye  lived  in  them  -^  referring  to  what  wtsmea- 
tioned  before  and  after,  fornication,  oncleanness,  i&onii- 
nate  afiection.  evil  concupiscence,  and  covetottsoess,»lufi 
is  idolatry,  (ver.  5.)  and  to  anger,  wrath,  malice,  Wa?- 
phemy,  filthy  communications,  &c.  ver.  8,  dtc  Theconre 
of  any  one's  motion  is  so  conform  and  agreeable  to  ibe 

Srinciple  that  lives  and  rules  with  him.  If  we  live  in  tte 
pirit,  we  walk  in  the  Spirit ;  as  it  is  most  befittia;  ve 
should;  but  if  we  live  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  under  tbepi> 
vemment  and  dominion  of  fleshly  principles,  accordinrlf 
we  shall  walk ;  our  walking  will  easily  show,  whaipriD- 
ciple  is  reenani  and  in  dommion. 

It  would  therefore  be  worth  our  while  here,  to  point  otf 
some  particular  things,  that  are  too  observable  in  the  nlk- 
ings  of  many,  and  import  a  most  direct  repognancjud 
contrariety  unto  walking  in  the  Spirit ;  which  area  maiih 
fest  disclaiming  of  it,  as  none  of  the  governing  priacipli 
of  those  who  so  walk. 

1.  A  visible  conformity  to  this  world  speaks  a  contrari- 
ety to  walking  in  the  Spirit,  and  a  repugnancy  to  al!  is 
influences  and  dictates.  Plain  it  is,  that  the  Sc^iptn^efl^ 
quently  speaks  of  a  spirit  and  a  spirit,  that  difiereatly  m 
oppositely  influence  the  walking  of  men.  We  are  loW  of 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Spirit  that  is  of  God.! 
Cor.  ii.  12.  And  as  here  we  read  or  walking  in  the  Spi- 
rit, the  blessed  Spirit  of  God;  so  we  read  of  aootliff 
course  of  walking,  according  to  the  course  of  this  voH^. 
according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spir^ 
that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience;  anK*£ 
whom  we  all  had  our  conversation  in  limes  past,  in  'l^' 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  desh,  and  * : 
the  mind,  Eph.  ii.  2,  3.  As  the  holy,  blessed  spirit  of  Gc^ 
wherever  that  rules,  doth  conform  and  frame  the  coarsr 
and  tenor  of  any  one's  conversation,  in  whom  it  so  nil*^ 
unto  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  coatseo- 
walking  that  is  directed  and  prescribed  there ;  so  the  sf  J 
and  genius  of  the  world  doth  conform  men  untothu^vor'd 
and  make  them  shape  their  course  agreeable  to  it;  ^* 
that  expression  with  the  emphasis  signifies,  Rom.  iv^ 
fth  9wrxpfiar({tffetf  Be  uot  conformed  (be  not  confi?oT«| 
unto  this  world,  so  as  that  your  visible  shape,  frame.  »w 
mould,  that  appear  obvious  to  every  eye,  should  reprcs*^ 
this  world  and  hold  an  agreement  with  that;  bot  be  ft 
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tmufonned  by  tbs  renewing  of  year  mindk,  thai  we  auty 
prove  (or.  give  prooQ  whai  is  that  good  and  acoepfiableaod 
perfect  will  of  Qod ;  as  those  that  are  framed  according  to 
that,  delivered  np  into  the  mould  by  which  that  will  is  re- 
yealed,  to  wit,  thiea  of  the  Gospel  reyelation;  as  in  Rom. 
vi.  17.  Now  when  the  coarse  of  anv  men's  walking  is 
sach  as  that  of  the  men  of  the  world  in  common,  what 
doth  it  discover,  bat  that  these  men  are  acted  by  the  spirit 
of  this  world,  are  ingalfed  and  swallowed  v.p  of  that 
spirit]  one  spirit  animates  both  the  world  and  tnem,  and 
makes  them  one  piece  with  this  world.  And  if  we  should 
give  characteis  of  the  worldly  spirit,  you  would  easily  see 
what  the  walking  and  conversation  of  many  doth  besqpeak 
to  be  the  governing  principle  of  their  lives,  or  the  spirit 
that  inflaenceth  their  conversations.  Plain  it  is,  that  the 
spirit  of  this  world  is  an  atheistical  spirit,  a  sensoal  and 
earthly  spirit,  a  vain  and  prood,  a  malicioos  and  conten- 
tioos  spirit  Concerning  what  is  obvious  in  the  walking 
of  persons,  a^recMible  unto  such  characters  as  these,  give 
me  leave  a  little  to  particularize. 

1.  A  conversation  or  coarse  of  walking  transacted  in  the 
coptinaal  neglect  of  God,  is  certainly  a  conversation  flo- 
veni«i  not  by  the  Bpirit  of  Gknl,  bat  by  the  spirit  of  this 
world.  Conceive  or  that  Spirit  under  what  notion  you 
will;  they  that  walk  ander  the  governing  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  walk  as  before  God ;  Walk  before  me,  and 
be  thou  perfect,  or  upright,  Gen.  zvii.  1.  Walk  as  in  God's 
eight,  as  under  his  ^e :  as  that  injunction  again  and  again 
1  to  Abraham  aoth  import.    They  walk  in  the  fear 


ot  the  Lord,  Acts  iz.  31.  Tney,  whose  hearts  must  tell 
them  upon  reflection,  *'  I  do  not  use  to  walk  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  from  dav  to  day,  my  life  is  led  as '  without  God 
in  the  world,'  as  ir  I  were  my  own,  as  if  my  ways  were  all 
in  my  own  disposal,  as  if  it  were  the  sense  of  my  heart, 
Who  is  Lord  over  me  1 1  am  under  my  own  inspection,  as 
if  no  account  was  to  be  taken  of  my  walk;"  it  will  be  too 
plain  for  such  to  collect,  that  they  walk  not  by  the  Spirit, 
or  after  the  Spirit,  or  in  the  Spirit.  For  what  1  do  we 
think,  that  that  blessed  Spirit  can  be  the  aathor  to  as  of 
our  forgetting  God  and  leading  ungodly  lives  1  Doth  that 
cast  his  fear  out  of  oar  hearts,  which  is  peculiarly  called 
the  Spirit  of  the  fear  of  the  Lordi  ba.  xi.  S.  Doth  that 
Spirit  drive  as  away  fh>m  God,  or  make  us  unapprehen- 
sive of  his  presence,  or  make  us  strangers  to  him,  or  as 
persons  unrelated  "i 

S.  A  continued  over-ea^r  pursuit  of  the  thin^  of  this 
world,  speaks  a  co..TersatK>n  governed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  not  by  the  Spirit  of  God.    I  shall  not  speak 
here  of  grosser  sensualities,  when  it  is  the  business  of 
men's  lives  to  satisfy  the  viler  lusts  of  the  flesh:  about 
which  the  case  is  so  plain,  that  they  cannot  have  the  face 
to  pretend,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  snoald  be  the  author  of 
euch  things  in  their  conversation.    And  the  antithesis  is 
plain,  where  we  have  the  same  precept  before,  at  the  16th 
verse  of  this  chapter:  "  Walk  m  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall 
not  falfll  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."    So,  fnlfil  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  and  it  is  certain  you  do  not  walk  in  the  Spirit ;  for 
the  case  is  as  broad  as  long.    But  there  is  what  is  more 
refined,  what  custom  and  common  practice  hath  made  less 
scandaloos.     It  is  hardly  thought  scandalous  to  be  an 
earthly-minded  man;  one,  all  whose  design  and  the  whole 
business  of  whose  life  is,  to  lay  np  and  amass  together  a 
great  deal  of  the  treasures  of  tlus  earth.   And  it  is  a  latent 
evil  in  very  great  part ;  for  one  man  may  be  very  busy  in  the 
aflfai  r9  of  tnis  world,  and  another  the  like,  and  yet  we  can- 
not tell  where  the  hearts  of  one  and  the  other  are.    There 
may  be  many  good  thoughts,  many  holy  afiectionsand  act- 
ings of  grace,  intermingled  with  worlaly  affairs  and  busi- 
ness.    But  notwithstanding^  that,  there  is  much  (as  I  say) 
of  the  air  of  a  man's  spirit  to  be  seen  in  the  constant 
course  and  tenor  of  his  walking;  a  certain  mien  and  de- 
portment, that  speatct  the  complexion  of  his  soul.    They 
that  are  after  the  flesh,  savour  the  thin^  of  the  flesh,  and 
carry  a  scent  with  them  that  shows  their  spirits.  We  say, 
that  such  or  such  a  conrse  of  walking,  such  a  word,  or  sach 
an  action,  is  par  komini,  jud  Uke  ike  mah,  speaks  the  spirit 
of  the  man.    When  the  apostle  comes  to  distinguish  be- 
t^reen  walking  and  walkinjgf,  conversation  and  conversa- 
tion, we  see  now  the  minding  of  earthly  things,  and 
luariiif  a  conversatiaii  in  heaven,  an  made  the  distinctive 


charaelers  of  men,  PhiL  iii.  19, 5X).  Onr  business  now  is 
ts  put  persons  severally  apon  reflection  into  their  hearts 
and  npim  their  own  walkmg.  h  is  no  matter  what  we  ap- 
pear, or  are  thooffht  of  by  one  another ;  but  it  greatly  con- 
cerns us  to  be  informed  ourselves,  what  principle  or  spirit 
it  is  that  governs  our  walking,  or  hath  the  management  of 
our  conversation.  And  it  is  no  such  difficult,  ai  least  no 
impossible  thing,  upon  a  faithlhl  scrutiny  and  frequent  ob- 
servation, to  understand,  what  are  the  great  desims  that 
we  are  driving  in  this  world,  and  in  what  channel  the  main 
stream  of  our  actions  and  endeavours  run ;  what  are  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts,  what  their  secret  dispositions  and 
propensions.  When  worldly  objects,  and  worldly  thoughts 
and  afi*ections,  are  most  tasteful  to  us,  and  most  habitual 
and  customary,  what  shall  we  say  concerning  this  easel 
When  it  is  so  through  the  whole  course  of  our  walking, 
who  must  govern  this  walk  1  Will  we  dare  to  entitle  the 
Spirit  of  uod  unto  the  coodact  and  government  of  such  a 
conversation  as  that  ?  When  my  walking  from  day  to  day 
is  nothing  else  bat  a  continual  tendinp^  towards  this  earth, 
a  motion  downward;  is  it  the  Spirit  of  Gh)d  that  so 
throsts  me  down  and  depresses  my  spirit?  Is  it  that,  that 
makes  me  grovel  in  the  dust,  and  lead  the  life  of  a  worm, 
when  I  mi^t  lead  that  of  an  angel,  when  I  might  have 
my  way  above,  as  the  way  of  the  wise  isl 

3.  A  contentious  course  of  life  speaks  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  be  none  of  the  governor  of  our  walk,  bat  another  spirit 
most  surely.  When  men  Jove  wrangles  and  contentions, 
cannot  endure  to  live  out  of  the  fire,  is  the  Spirit  of  Goa 
the  author  of  that  impure  fire  1  It  is  very  much  to  be  ob- 
served, what  the  apostle  hath  reference  to  more  immedi- 
ately and  directly  in  this  very  context,  wherein  the  text  lies. 
He  first  gives  this  precept  or  walking  in  the  Spirit;  **  This 
I  say  then.  Walk  m  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  lolfil  tha 
lusts  of  the  flesh,"  vcr.  16.  See  what  the  foregoing  verses 
are,  ver.  14, 15.  All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  by 
love ;  (as  he  had  said,  ver.  13.  By  love  serve  one  another ;} 
For  all  the  law  is  uilfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this, 
"  Thou  $halt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  But  if  ye  bite 
and  devour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  con- 
sumed one  of  another."  Upon  which  follows  the  16th 
verse.  The  lusts  of  the  flesh,  which  he  hath  more  direct 
and  immediate  reference  to  there,  are  therefore  those  op- 
posed to  love,  sach  as  wrath  and  an^er,  envy  and  malice ; 
which  he  .<«peaks  of,  both  afterwards  m  this  chapter,  and  in 
other  of  his  epistles.  When  he  comes  to  ennmerate  the 
fruits  of  the  flesh,  how  great  apart  do  things  of  this  nature 
bear  in  that  enumeration !  The  works  of  the  flesh  are 
manifest.  And  after  he  had  named  some  things  more 
grossly  sensual,  (as  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  las- 
civioasness,)and  interserted  idolatry  and  witchcraft;  then 
comes  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions, 
heresies,  envyings.  And  when  he  had  been  speaking  in 
Col.  iii.  6.  of  the  earthly  members,  that  must  be  mortified, 
and  for  which  the  wrath  of  God  cometh  on  the  children  of 
disobedience;  in  the  which,  says  he,  to  those  Colossians, 
ye  also  walked  sometime,  when  ye  lived  in  them :  then 
he  adds,  But  now  put  ye  00"  all  these :  and  as  he  had 
named  before  fornication,  uncleanness,  Ac.  so  now  he  goes 
on  with  the  enumeration,  mentioning  farther  anger,  wrath, 
malice,  Ac.  And  indeed,  if  we  will  not  admit  the  appre- 
hension deep  into  our  souls,  that  it  is  the  great  business 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  equally  and  alike  to  enliven  and  ani- 
mate both  parts  of  the  law  of  God,  to  turn  both  tables  into 
a  living  law,  transcribing  them  out  apon  the  hearts  and 
spirits  of  men ;  we  shall  never  understand  the  great  wcrk 
that  is  to  be  done  upon  our  souls  by  the  Spirit.  We  are 
to  consider  it  as  the  Spirit  of  all  love,  and  goodness,  and 
benignity,  and  meekness;  and  then  we  may  ea^ly  appre- 
hend what  the  ftnits  of  this  Spirit  will-be :  The  finitor  the 
Spirit  is  in  all  goodness  and  righteousness  and  truth,  Eph. 
V.  9.  It  is  the  reproach  of  our  age,  and  (which  is  worse 
than  that)  of  the  Christian  name,  that  there  are  so  many 
that  conjoin  eminent  pretences  unto  religion  and  spiritual- 
ity with  a  froward,  jeevish,  perverse,  envious,  spiteftil, 
inalidous  spirit,  as  ii  it  were  possible  for  these  things  to 
consist.  It  IS  not  strange  indeed,  that  a  worse  spirit  should 
assume  and  put  on  some  appearances  of  a  better ;  but  you 
may  be  sure,  that  that  better  Spirit  will  never  disguise  it- 
sell  by  the  appeannces  of  the  worse.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
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tbt!  world,  a  spirit  that  fills  the  world  with  nothing  hot 
violence  and  mischief,  that  shakes  and  agitates  the  world 
with  perpetual  commotions ;  as  it  will  be  with  it,  till  it 
dissolve  and  be  burst  asunder  at  last  by  the  malignity  of 
its  own  wickedness,  and  the  wrath  of  Qod  in  a  just  con- 
junction therewith,  coming  upon  the  wicked.  Tluit  spirit, 
and  a  just  nemesiSj  that  falls  by  way  of  i)unishment  upon  it, 
hath  made  the  world  so  miserable  a  region,  the  very  re|^ion 
of  all  miseries.  So  that  any  one  majr  see,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  world  hath  a  great  hold  upon  one,  if  thin^  of  this  import 
are  frequently  observable  in  the  course  of  his  conversation. 

4thly,  A  vain  walk  is  a  discovery,  that  a  man's  conver- 
sation is  acted  and  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  this  world, 
which  is  a  vain  spirit.  Such  persons,  who  can  never  finu 
a  time  wherein  to  be  serious,  who  show  this  to  be  a  thing 
that  their  hearts  abhor  from,  whom  you  will  find  always 
vain,  though  you  should  meet  them  never  so  often  in  a 
day ;  as  if  a  serious  thought  fled  from  their  spirits  as  none 
of  its  element,  and  could  not  tell  how  to  dwell  with  them ; 
the  very  countenance  and  show  of  whose  conversation  dis- 
covers a  continual  vanity  of  spirit :  what  I  will  such  per- 
sons dare  to  entitle  the  Spirit  of  Ood  to  this  %  Haih  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  the  government  of  that  man's  walking,  in 
wnich  there  is  no  face  of  seriousness,  so  that  any  one  that 
sees  hath  reason  enough  to  conjecture,  that  seriousness 
was  never  akin  to  his  spirit,  or  had  tmy  place  in  ill  This 
is  matter  of  very  necessary  self-reflection.  We  ought  to 
commune  with  ourselves  very  strictly  and  closely  about 
this  thing.  Do  we  think,  that  we  are  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  yet  from  day  to  day  are  unac- 
quainted with  what  it  means  to  have  serious  thouehts  and 
serious  frames  and  dispositions  of  heart  about  us  i 

Thus  far  conformity  to  the  world  speaks  an  unsnitable- 
ness  and  contrariety  to  walking  in  the  Spirit.  There  are 
some  other  things,  that  are  thought  to  be  out  of  that  verge, 
and  are  really  beside  the  more  common  and  general  course 
of  this  walk ;  which  I  shall  mention  under  distinct  heads 
from  this,  because  I  would  speak  of  them  as  they  are 
thought  of.    And  therefore  I  add, 

Sndly,  Opinionativeness  in  the  business  of  relinon. 
Many  would  little  suspect  this  to  be  from  the  spirit  of  this 
world :  and  indeed  it  is  not  the  very  common  course  of 
this  world  to  be  much  concerned  about  such  matters.  But 
no  matter  from  what  spirit  it  is,  their  own  or  a  worse ;  it 
is  not  from  the  Spirit  of  God ;  that  doth  not  influence 
their  course.  But  take  aright  what  I  mean  by  the  term, 
opinionativeness:  I  mean  such  as  in  their  ordinary  course 
fi'om  day  to  day  either  are  wholly  taken  up  about  roecu- 
lative  matters,  that  either  really  belong  or  that  they  amz  to 
religion ;  or  who  only  converse  about  most  practical  mat- 
ters speculatively,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  mere  opinion, 
and  not  to  be  turned  or  employed  to  practice  at  all.  A 
course  of  walking  so  managed  as  this  is,  certainly  is  not 
governed  by  the  Spirit  of  Gkxl ;  that  is  the  aathor  of  no 
such  persuasion  to  men.  Men  are  apt  to  think,  that  they 
are  very  safe  from  sin  and  blame  in  this  case,  because  they 
are  things  of  religion  that  they  are  much  concerned  and 
taken  up  about.  But  what  things  1  and  how  are  they 
employed  about  themi  Either  they  converse  about  the 
mere  skirts  and  borders  of  religion,  and  keep  as  remote  as 
they  can  from  the  heart  and  vitals  of  it,  from  having  any 
commerce  with  such  things :  or,  if  the  case  be  not  so,  then 
they  presume  (and  it  is  a  dreadful  presumption)  to  touch 
tho  e  most  sacred  things  with  sacrilegious  hands ;  to  alien- 
ate the  great  and  deep  things  of  God,  that  appertain  to  his 
kingdom  and  glory,  from  their  proper  and  genuine  pur- 
poses ;  that,  whereas  they  should  be  the  food  of  souls,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  life,  they  employ  them 
only  to  feed  curiosity,  and  so  to  satisfy  a  more  refined 
Ipst.  This  is  the  very  truth  of  the  case ;  and  so  a  great 
many,  that  are  persons  of  more  leisure  and  vacancy  Arom 
worldly  afiairs.  spend  most  of  their  time.  It  is  doleful  to 
think,  that  the  design,  for  which  such  important  things  are 
revealed  to  men,  should  be  so  little  understood,  and  so 
little  complied  with  and  answered;  and  that  so  great 
things  should  be  perverted  unto  so  mean  and  ill  services. 
And  it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  injury  Uiat  such  men  do  to 
their  own  souls;  they  go  with  famished  souls  flrom  day  to 
day,  while  they  have  most  proper  and  suitable  nutriment 
fi>r  them  just  at  hand,  but  they  will  not  louch,  so  as  to 


taate  or  feed  upon  these  thinn.  Starving mthe  nidstof 
plenty  is  their  case:  or,  as  if  a  sick  man  thoald  havebf 
nim,  in  the  midst  of  his  languishing  sicknen,  some  vkdof 
very  choice  and  precious  spirits,  that  in  all  likdiM 
would  be  relieving  to  him,  and  save  him  from  doth,  bv 
he  keeps  it  by  him,  and  will  discoorse  to  yoa  very  ciui* 
ously  and  philosophically  concerning  the  natore  uAiit- 
tues  of  this  thing,  yet  never  uses  it,  nor  apprehends  tliit 
he  is  concerned  to  use  it,  or  that  his  case  re^ures  it;  ui 
so  dies  away  with  a  medicine  at  hand  all  the  wkiktkit 
mieht  have  saved  his  life. 

3.  Formality  in  the  bnsiness  of  religion.  There  tre  tkm, 
who  think  it  cannot  serve  their  turn  to  speeo^e  all  tlieir 
days,  and  therefore  would  practice  somewbat.  Bat  vim 
do  they  practisel  They  nm  in  a  comnMO  road  of  duio, 
in  which  their  own  hearts  upon  reflection  must  coefes, 
that  they  never  had  the  Spirit  of  Ood  breatking,nidiera 
concerned  themselves  to  have  it  so.  Thein  is  t  rdigioa 
course,  and  a  course  of  practical  religion ;  bnt  tnmai 
at  the  uimoet  distance  from  the  S^ritof  Gk)d,90  tliatii 
and  their  qpirits  have  no  commimion  from  d«^ todays; 
the  whole.  They  ke^  op  a  course  of  prayer  ib  thdf  %• 
milies,  and  it  may  be  in  secret,  go  to  public  assembbeiiii- 
tend  upon  the  orainanoes  of  worship;  bnt  aever  find  taf 
impression  upon  their  spirits,  any  warmth  or  vigour  iheie, 
or  a  concern  to  look  after  any  apch  thing.  Tbey  ihiak  ii 
well,  that  such  a  duty  is  over,  and  so  tha(  thqr  have  walk- 
ed in  a  religious  course,  though  strangers  to  Qod  a&d  kis 
Spirit  all  their  time. 

4.  The  neglect  of  the  very  form  itsdf.  Thiaistoolnoffi 
a  thing  amon^  some  persons ;  and  that  too  uader  the  voT 
pretence  of  spirituali^.  They  are  too  spiritual  to  be  bom 
to  any  forms  of  worehip,  or  any  stated  eonne  of  duties; 
and  that  they  may  be  more  spiritual,  they  cast  prayer  oa 
of  their  families,  and  reftese,  yea  even  disdain,  to  live  t or- 

E'ng  lives,  as  too  mean  for  them.  All  these  thin^ 
a  manifest  repugnancy  to  walking  in  the  ^ri 
it  is  not  the  governor  of  any  snch  courses  of  vaDdif 
as  these  are. 

I  shall  shut  up  all  with  some  brief  reflectioiB  upoabotk 
parts  of  the  text  together. 

Since  it  doth  belong  to  the  Spin,  of  God  bf  office.  ■ 
we  have  asserted,  to  maintain  the  life  and  covera  the  valk 
and  motions  of  Christians ;  we  shonld  beithiok  oonehn, 
of  how  indispensable  necessity  the  commnnicaliaBSofAe 
Spirit  for  these  purposes  are  unto  usjand  how  miseiabk  t 
thing  it  is  to  be  destitute  of  them.  We  may  eaaaijmt- 
bend  how  necessary  that  influence  is,  without  which  n 
can  neither  live  nor  move;  and  how  miserable  to  be  vii^ 
out  it.  For  represent  we  to  ourselves  the  case  of  a  poor, 
languishing,  decrepit  creature,  that  is  deprived  of  mm 
power ;  suppose  him  barely  to  live,  to  have  onl^  ^ 
enough  to  reel  himself  in  a  dyiag  condition :  now  n  atf 
the  case  so  with  many  Christians,  with  some  of  those  per- 
haps that  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them  1  They  ban 
but  life  enough  to  feel  that  they  are  consuming,  and  iia 
state  wherein  the  things  that  remain  are  even  rodytodie! 
That  they  do  not  die,  is  by  Divine  vonchsafeoeDi,  and 
none  of  their  care.  What  a  sad  case  is  this !  And  t$  i 
not  yet  worse  with  some  t  They  have  not  life  enoogb  » 
take  any  notice,  or  make  inquiry,  whether  they  lire  or  m: 
as  persons  that  have  some  hfe  left,  yet  may  be  incna^ 
of  considering  whether  they  are  alive  or  dead.  Manr 
Christians  are  so  far  fhnn  having  that  motive  power,  U< 
is  to  be  exercised  in  the  managing  of  their  own  walk,  aai 
that  would  be  so  if  it  were  not  throogh  their  om  defoab; 
that  they  are  so  altogether  destitute  also  of  any  preseoce 
and  vital  influence  of  the  Spirit,  as  never  to  consider  tk 
case,  '*  Am  I  alive  or  dead  T*  Certainly  this  is  a  miseralik 
case.    And  I  may  add, 

Where  there  is  manifestly  snch  a  destitution,  there  m 
some  things  very  intolerable,  which  ]ret  are  loo  obno0 
and  frequent  with  many  such.    As, 

1.  It  is  intolerable  in  the  case,  to  lay  aside  the  a^ 
hension  of  the  distinction  between  natural  and  apin^ 
life,  natural  motion  and  spiritual  You  may  judge,  whm 
the  mention  of  this  be  not  a  most  apparently  needful  tl^ 
Are  there  not  a  great  many,  that  spend  away  their  dtp 
without  so  much  as  ever  considering,  that  there  is  siebi 
thing  as  q>iritual  life  and  motion,  or  a  regiot  all  ieptentfK> 
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irith  spiritual  vitality,  a  diMinct  sphere  from  that  of  na- 
ture wherein  alone  the  rest  of  men  do  converse  1  They 
n^er  think  of  such  a  distinction  between  world  and  world ; 
«n  orb  of  sniritnal  life,  and  that  mean  and  lower  orb, 
irherein  only  a  low  kind  of  animality  fills  up  all. 

3.  It  is  an  intolerable  thing  in  this  case,  to  be  unappre- 
hensive of  wliat  others  find  of  the  power  and  vigour  of 
that  other  Spirit  moving  in  them,  even  the  Spirit  of  God. 
There  are  some,  that  through  grace  (though  that  is  not  to 
be  vaunted  of^  and  whereof  it  becomes  none  to  make  a 
bo^)  feel  the  stirrings  of  another  principle  in  them  dif- 
ferent from  the  spirit  of  this  world :  they  feel  themselves 
to  live,  and  to  be  acted  in  their  walk  l^  a  spring  of  life 
that  is  from  above.  Those  that  are  withput  the  experience 
of  such  a  thing,  will  not  believe  there  is  any  sucn  thing ; 
as  if  their  knowledge  were  to  measure  all  realities ;  as 
though  they  were  persons  commensurate  in  their  under- 
stancnnfl^  and  experience  with  the  whole  nature  of  things. 
TThis  is  just  for  all  the  world,  as  if  a  languid  person,  that 
hath  been  long  confined  to  his  chamber  and  bed,  should 
come  to  fancy,  that  his  chamber  and  bed  were  all  the 
world,  and  that  there  was  nothing  done  among  mankind 
bat  what  he  saw  transacted  in  his  own  chamber :  or,  if  we 
should  imagine  a  thinking  power  to  be  in  the  grave,  and 
fancyinp^  a  grave  to  be  the  universe. 

3.  It  IS  intolerable,  to  be  unconcerned  about  our  own 
|Mut  and  share  in  the  world  and  region  of  spiritual  life  and 
motion,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  If  there  were  a 
line  to  be  drawn  through  the  world  to  sever  in  it  the  living 
from  the  dead,  and  a  public  notification  were  made  of  this 
all  the  world  over ;  would  we  not  then  be  very  much  con- 
oeraed,  on  which  side  of  the  line  we  placed  ourselves, 
that  it  might  be  where  we  could  livel  But  how  strange 
is  it,  that  in  this  case  man]^  are  altogether  unconcerned, 
whether  they  are  of  the  living  or  the  dead  side  I  Lastly, 


4.  It  is  a  most  intolerable  thing,  to  make  no  applications 
to  this  Spirit,  after  we  know  its  distance.  We  Know  it  is 
the  Author  of  life,  and  the  Governor  of  all  holy  motions 
unto  all  the  children  of  God ;  and  yet  never  applj  to  it, 
never  put  up  a  sigh  or  a  cry !  How  intolerable  is  this  1 
Do  we  know  of  any  other  way  to  live  1  Do  we  think, 
that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  everlasting  life,  a  lile 
which  shall  never  end,  and  which  shall  also  never  begin  1 
Sure  if  there  be  such  a  life,  it  must  sometime  begin: 
and  where  will  we  place  the  beginning  of  it^  but  in  the 
communication  of  that  spirituu,  vital  influence,  which 
once  given  is  a  spring  of  living  waters,  springing  up  unto 
life  eternal  1 

Let  us  so  therefore  represent  the  matter  to  ourselves ; 
the  high  dignitv,  the  immense  fhlness,  the  royal  magnifi- 
cent bounty  ana  beni^ity  of  this  blessed  Spirit ;  that  we 
may  neither  neglect  it,  nor  distrust  it.  Represent  the  ten- 
dency of  all  its  communications,  and  consider  them  as  the 
earnest  and  pledges  of  everlasting  life,  the  blossomings  of 
glory;  that  whicn  must  be  our  preparation  for,  and  our 
assurance  of,  the  eternal  state  of  life.  And  then  desire 
such  communications  above  all  things.  Let  this  be  the 
sense  of  our  souls,  Tsure  there  is  reason  enough  that  it 
should  be  so,)  "  Lord,  let  me  rather  live  in  poverty,  live 
in  pain  and  sickness,  live  in  disgrace  all  my  days,  than 
live  without  thy  Spirit !  Let  not  that  Spirit  be  a  stranger 
to  me,  but  inhabit  and  dwell  in  me,  act  and  move  me ;  and 
be  my  condition  what  it  will  in  all  external  respects,  I  am 
unsolicitoi^  I  will  never  capitulate,  never  dispute  the 
matter."  Till  that  Spirit  come  to  be  valued  by  us,  and 
all  its  communications,  even  above  all  things  else  that  men 
are  wont  to  count  dear  to  them,  we  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  it  and  we  are  like  to  continue  still  strangers ; 
and  if  we  be  stran^rs  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  we  must  he 
acquainted  with  misery  both  in  this  and  another  state. 


THE 

PROSPEROUS  STATE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  INTEREST 

BEFORE  THE  END  OF  TBttE, 

BY  A  PLENTIFUL  EFFUSION  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  | 

CONSIDERED  IN  FIFTEEN  SERMONS, 

ON  PZEK.  XXXIX.  99. 


TO  THE  READER. 


I APPRSRBND  little  occasion  to  make  an  apology  for  the  pablication  of  the  following  diKonrses.  Thejr  who  refiA 
Mr.  Howe's  inimitable  spirit  of  pietyj  judgment,  copiousness,  and  force,  in  the  management  of  every  subject  he  M 
undertaken,  wi]i  be  glad  of  any  remains  of  so  great  a  man ;  and  those  who  have  been  conversant  with  bis  wriiiiif^ 
will  hardly  want  any  other  voucher,  besides  the  sermons  themselves,  that  they  are  genuine,  they  so  evidently  ctny 
in  them,  to  a  person  of  taste,  the  marks  which  always  distinguish  h^  performances. 

They  have  not  indeed  had  the  advantage  of  his  own  masterly  hana  to  prepare  them  for  the  presa^  and  gire  ika 
their  last  finishing ;  but  were  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  taken  first  in  snort-hand  bv  the  hand  of  a  very  ready  nA 
judicious  writer,  who  afterwards  copied  them  out  fair  with  the  minutest  exactness,  as  tney  were  delivered.  ThbTOT 
precise  accuracy  made  it  necessary,  that  thev  should  be  transcribed  anew,  before  they  saw  the  light.  This  I  htre 
adventured  to  do,  without  the  alteration  or  addition  of  any  one  thooght.  But,  in  discourses  delivered  by  a  prevber 
without  notes,  some  repetitions  naturally  occur  in  the  pulpit ;  and  very  usefully,  to  enable  the  hearer  to  di^em  ik 
connexion  of  the  discourse  as  he  goes  along,  and  to  make  the  deeper  impression.  These  might  appear  tedions  tot 
reader,  who  hath  the  whole  before  him ;  and  therefore  are  omitted,  further  than  they  seemed  to  carry  a  pecolitf 
emphasis,  or  than  a  difierent  representation  of  the  same  thought  was  apprehended  to  convey  the  idea  with  gretter 
force.  The  writer  appears  to  have  religiously  followed  the  very  words  of  the  author,  when  he  cited  passages  d 
Scripture  by  memory.  It  was  judged  proper  to  consult  the  texts  themselves,  and  to  cite  them  as  they  lie  in  the  Bible; 
except  where  the  author  niiffht  be  supposed  out  of  choice  to  substitute  another  Eln^lish  word,  as  more  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  the  ori^al.  The  repetition  also  of  former  discourses  at  the  bespnnms  of  another  sermon  hath  beet 
omitted  where  nothing  new  occurred.  But  where  a  new  thought  is  suggested,  in  sucn  a  repetition,  it  hath  been  ctn- 
fully  inserted  in  its  proper  place.  This  is  all  the  variation  I  have  allowed  myself  to  malce  from  the  copy;  andao 
much  I  apprehend  will  be  accounted  reasonable  and  necessary  bv  all  that  are  acauainted  with  such  things. 

The  suDject  can  hardly  fail  to  be  particularly  acceptable.    The  reverend  autnor  hath  often  indeed  expressed  ii 

feneral  the  same  catholic  sentiments  in  several  of  the  works  which  he  published  himself;  and  shown  his  miinl  to 
ave  been  uniformlv  the  same  as  here,  upon  that  head,  wherein  the  prosperity  of  the  Christian  interest  lies :  ihix  it 
consists  not  it  the  advancement  of  any  party  among  Christians  as  such,  or  of  any  distinguishing  name,  or  in  any  men 
external  forms ;  but  in  real  vital  religion  and  conformity  to  Qod.  He  hath  also  more  than  once  intimated  his  expecti- 
tion  of  better  times  for  the  church  of  God,  than  the  present  state  of  it.  But  he  hath  no  where  so  professedly  and  d» 
tinctly  explained  his  sentiments  concerning  the  latter  dajrs  of  the  Christian  church,  as  in  these  discourses. 

They  were  all  preached  in  the  course  or  a  Wednesday  lecture,  which  he  formerly  kept  up  at  Cordwainer's  Htllii 
this  city ;  and  all  within  the  year  1678,  as  appears  by  the  dates  prefixed  to  each.  A  time,  wherein  be  was  in  \k 
vigour' of  life  and  height  of  judgment,  between  forty  and  fiAy  years  old ;  and  within  a  few  years  after  his  settlemem 
with  that  congregation  of  protestant  dissenters,  where  he  ministered  till  his  death.  That  was  a  time  of  peculiar  dis- 
tress and  danger,  not  only  to  protestahts  out  of  the  legal  establishment  in  these  kini^doms,  but  to  the  reformed  iDteiet 
in  general  through  Europe.  This  may  be  supposed  to  have  engaged  his  thoughts  in  so  long  attention  to  this  sabject, 
which  animates  with  the  hope  of  better  times  to  come. 

There  are  other  discourses  immediately  preceding  these  at  the  same  lecture,  concerning  the  work  of  the  foirit  ii 
every  age  upon  particular  persons ;  as  these  relate  to  his  work  upon  the  Christian  community,  to  be  expected  in  tk 
last  a^e.  A  copy  of  those  sermons,  drawn  up  by  the  same  writer,  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  yerr  worthy  brother  a 
tliis  city,  by  as  unexpected  a  providence  as  th^  came  into  mine.  I  hope  he  may  be  prevailea  with  to  introdace 
them  into  the  world,  if  those  which  are  now  offered  meet  with  a  favourable  reception.  And  both  these  volumes  i»- 
gether,  will  contain  the  sum  of  this  great  man's  sentunents  conceming^the  important  doctrine  of  the  Holy  SpihL 

If  any  inquire,  why  these  sermons  were  not  inserted  in  the  late  collection  of  Afr.  Howe's  works  in  folio ;  I  answer; 
besides  that  it  was  resolved  to  insert  none  there,  bat  those  which  he  had!  published  himself;  so,  if  it  had  been  thoi^ 
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proper  to  add  moae,  the  copy  of  these  came  not  into  my  hands,  or  wiAin  my  notice,  till  that  edition  was  made 
public. 

Such  an  index  cannot  be  judged  needful  to  a  particular  disoourse;  as  I  thoaght  proper  to  add  to  that  collection, 
where  the  subjects  treated  of  are  so  various.  It  appeared  more  useful  here  to  give  a  view  of  his  whole  scheme  upon 
the  argument,  by  way  of  contents:  and  because  or  the  felicity  of  this  author  in  descants  upon  Scriptuve,  an  index  of 
the  texts,  which  he  hath  taken  notice  of,  is  added  even  to  this  short  treatise. 

May  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest  succeed  the  revived  labours  of  our  fathers,  and  the  endeavours  of  those  in  the 
present  age,  ^o  are  called  to  serve  him  in  the  Gospel ;  and  still  raise  a  seed  to  serve  him,  both  in  the  ministry  and 
out  of  it,  which  from  time  to  time  shall  be  accounted  to  him  for  a  generation.    This  is  the  hearty  prayer  otf' 

An  unworthy  Sermit  of 

our  common  Lord, 

aSJSjat  JOHN  EVANS. 


SERMON  I.* 

Ezek.  xxxix.  29. 

Neitker  vriU  I  hide  my  fau  any  more  frim  tkem :  for  I 
have  jfowed  out  my  SfifU  uptm  the  house  of  hrael^  saith 
:    the  Lord  God. 

The  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  considered 
either  as  relating  to  particular  persons,  in  a  single  and  pri- 
vate capacity ;  for  the  regenerating  of  souls,  or  implant- 
ing in  them  the  principles  of  the  divine  and  spiritual  life ; 
the  maintaining  of  that  life ;  the  causing  and  ordering  all 
the  motions  that  are  proper  thereunto :  or,  as  having  an 
influence  upon  the— felicity  and  prosperous  state  of  the 
church  in  general.— For  this  last,  the  Scripture  that  I  have 
pitched  upon,  gives  us  a  very  plain  and  sufficient  groimd. 

It  is  manifest,  that  it  is  a  very  happy  and  prosperous 
state,  which  is  here  referred  unto,  if  you  look  back  upon 
this  and  the  foregoing  chapters,  the  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  and 
xxxviii.  which  are  all  congenerous,  and  as  it  were  of  apiece 
with  this.  You  find  such  things  copiously  spoken  or  and 
promised,  as  we  are  wont  to  consider  in  the  constitution 
of  a  prosperous  happy  state,  in  reference  to  what  their  case 
reqiured;  reduction  from  captivity,  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies, abundant  plenty  of  all  things,  settled  tranquillity 
and  peace,  entire  union  among  themselves,  both  Ephraim 
and  Judah,  as  you  will  find  it  expressed ;  the  renewal  of 
God's  covenant  with  them,  after  their  so  great  and  long- 
continued  defection  and  apostacy  from  it;  in  which  cove- 
nant he  would  be  their  G<xl,and  take  them  for  his  people, 
and  have  the  relation  avowed  and  made  visible  to  all  the 
world,  that  he  and  they  were  thus  related  to  one  another. 
These  things  you  may  find  at  large  in  the  several  chapters 
mentioned ;  importing  all  the  favour  that  we  could  sup- 
pose any  way  conducible  to  make  a  people  happy.  And 
indeed  the  same  thinff  is  compendiously  and  summarily 
held  forth  in  the  words  of  the  text  themselves :  "  Neither 
TV'ill  I  hide  my  face  any  more  from  them ;  for  I  have  poured 
out  my  Spirit  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord 
Ghxl."  We  cannot  in  few  words  have  a  fuller  account 
leiven  of  a  happy  state.  To  consider  these  words  them- 
selves ;  the  contents  of  them  are,  1.  A  gracious  prediction : 
•*  Neither  will  I  hide  my  face  any  more  from  them :"  a 
prediction,  or  prophetic  promise,  or  a  promissory  prophe- 
cy of  a  most  happy  state:  and,  3.  The  reason  given  here- 
of, why  Gtod  would  provide  that  all  things  should  be  well 
wiih^them  in  other  respects :  "  For  I  have  poured  out  my 
Spirit  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  saith  the  I-ord  Gtod." 

There  are  two  things,  that  must  be  the  matter  of  a  lit- 
tle previous  inquiry,  in  order  to  our  taking  up  what  we 
are  to  insist  upon  from  this  Scripture ; — 1.  The  import  of 
this  negative  expression, "  Neither  will  I  hide  my  face  any 
more  from  them ;"  and,— 3.  How  we  are  to  understand 
the  subject  of  the  promised  favour  here,  as  it  is  designed 
by  this  name,  "the  hoase  of  Israel."— These  things  l^ing 
cleared,  the  matters  that  I  intend  to  recommend  to  yon 
and  insist  upon,  will  plainjy  result. 

I.  As  to  the  former,  what  this  negative  expression  should 
mean,  "  Neither  will  I  hide  my  face  any  more  from  them." 
It  is  needful,  that  we  may  understand  that,  to  know  what 
the  Scripture  doth  often  mean,  and  may  well  be  supposed 


to  mean  here,  by  "  the  face  of  God."  It  is  very  plam,  that 
it  frequently  means  his  providential  appearances,  or  the 
aspect  of  providence  one  way  or  another.  And  thus  we 
are  more  frequently  to  understand  it,  when  it  is  spoken  of 
in  reference  to  a  community,  or  the  collective  body  of  a 
people ;  yea,  and  sometimes,  when  in  reference  to  particu- 
lar persons  too.  And  hence  it  will  easily  appear,  how  we  are 
to  take  tho  opposite  expi^essions,  of  his  "  making  his  face  to 
shine ;"  or  oinis  "  hiding,  or  covering,  or  clouding.his  face." 

It  appears  from  sundry  scriptures^  that  by  his-^howing 
his  face,— or  letting  it  be  seen,— givmg  the  sight  of  it.  or— 
causing  his  face  to  shine,  giving  the  pleasant  sight  oi  it,  or 
—lifting  np  the  light  of  his  countenance,— (expressions  of 
the  same  import,)  the  favourable  aspelrtof  providence  is  to 
be  understocid ;  when  these  expressions  are  used,  as  I  said, 
more  especially  in  reference  to  the  collective  txxly  of  a 
people.  And  so  the  hiding  of  his  faee,  signifies  as  much 
as  the  chanee  of  these  more  favourable  aspects  of  provi- 
dence, for  those  that  are  more  severe,  and  that  do  import 
anger  and  displeasure.  For  so,  by  the  aspects  and  ap- 
pearances of  providence,  it  is  to  be  understood,  whether 
God  be  propitious  and  favourably  inclined  toward  a  peo- 
ple, or  whether  he  be  displeased  and  have  a  controversy 
with  them :  as  it  may  be  discerned  in  the  face  of  a  man, 
whether  he  be  pleased  or  displeased.  Wherefore  you 
have  anger  and  severity,  which  uses  to  be  signified  by 
providence,  and  as  it  is  so  signified  held  forth  to  us  under 
this  same  phrase  or  form  of  speech.  Dent.  xxxi.  18.  1 
will  surely  hide  my  face  in  that  day,  for  all  the  evils  which 
ihey  shall  have  wrought,  in  that  they  are  turned  unto 
other  gods.  See  what  the  expression  there  is  exegetical 
of,  or  with  what  other  phrases  it  is  joined,  as  manifestly 
intending  the  same  thin^ ;  such  as,  his  anger  being  kin- 
dled against  them,  and  his  forsaking  them.  It  is  intersert- 
ed  among  such  expressions  again  and  again.  So  ver.  17. 
My  anger  shall  be  kindled  a^inst  them  in  that  day,  and 
I  will  forsake  them,  and  I  will  hide  my  face  from  them ; 
and  they  shall  be  devoured,  and  many  evils  and  troubles 
shall  beffldl  them ;  so  that  they  will  say  in  piat  day^  Are 
not  these  evils  come  upon  us,  because  our  Gkxl  is  not 
amongst  us  1  In  the  same  sense  the  word  is  used,  chap, 
xxxii.  30.,  and  in  many  other  scriptures,  in  reference  to 
bodies  of  men.  And  sometimes  in  reference  to  a  particu- 
lar person  ;  as  in  Job  xxxiv.  29.  When  he  fives  quiet- 
ness, who  shall  give  trouble  1  and  when  he  hides  his  face, 
who  shall  behold  him  1  Who  dare  behold  him,  when 
clouds  and  frowns  do  eclipse  that  bright  and  pleasant  light 
of  his  countenance  before  lift  up,  whether  it  be  against  a 
nation  or  a  particular  person  1  as  there  Elihu  speaks. 
And  he  had  neen  speakmg  before  of  the  acts  of  provi- 
dence, in  lifting  up  and  casting  down  at  his  pleasure,  and 
according  as  men^s  ways  and  deportment  towards  him  in 
this  kind  or  that  did  make  it  most  suitable  and  fit.  And 
therefore  also  the  church,  being  represented  as  in  a  very 
a£9ictive  condition,  exposed  to  the  insultations  of  tyran- 
nous enemies,  and  havinj^  suffered  very  hard  and  griev- 
ous things  from  them;  this  is  the  petition  that  is  put  up  in 
the  case,  Turn  us,  and  caa<te  thy  face  to  shine  upon  us, 
and  we  shall  be  saved,  Psal.  Ixxx.  3, 19. 

Therefore  it  is  obvious  to  collect,  what  the  like  expres-* 
sion  here  must  mean ;  "Neither  will  I  hide  my  face  any 
more  from  them."   It  must  mean,  that  he  wonla  put  them 
into  a  pro^rons  conditicm }  the  coarse  of  his  providence 
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toward  them  should  be  such  as  would  import  fkvour  and 
kindness  to  them.  And,  "  Neither  will  I  hide  my  face 
any  more  from  them,"  imports  ihe  permanency  and  set- 
tledness  of  this  happy  and  prosperous  state ;  that  it  should 
not  be  a  short,  lucid  interval  only:  but  through  a  very 
considerable  and  continued  tract  or  time  this  should  be 
.  the  posture  and  course  of  his  providence  towards  them. 
And  then, 

II.  For  the  subject  of  this  promised  favour,  as  it  is  de- 
signed here  by  the  expression,  "  The  house  of  Israel." 

1.  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  hath  a  meaning  included,  as  it 
is  literally  taken,  of  that  very  people  wont  to  be  known  by 
that  name,  "  The  house  of  Israel,"  the  seed  of  Jacob. 

3.  But  I  as  little  doubt,  that  it  hath  a  further  meaning 
too.  And  it  is  an  obvious  observation,  than  which  none 
more  obvious,  that  the  universal  church,  even  of  the  Gtos- 
pel  constitution,  is  frequently  in  the  prophetical  scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  represented  by  this,  and  by  the 
equivalent  names  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion,  and  the  like. 
Ajnd  the  reason  was  as  obvious  as  the  thing  itself ;  for  they 
were  the  church  of  God,  that  people,  and  they  who  were 
proselyted  to  them :  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  know  were  first  and  most  immediately  directed 
to  them;  and  were  more  likely  to  be  regarded  by  them,  by 
how  much  the  more  the  church,  whom  these  prophecies 
did  concern,  was  more  constantly  designed  or  set  uirth  by 
their  ontn  name.  It  invited  them  to  look  towards  the  great 
things  represented  and  held  forth  in  these  prophecies,  as 
things  wherein  thev  had  a  special  concern,  and  wherein 
their  interest  was  oound  up;  though  they  had  no  reason 
to  think,  that  they  were  things  appropriate  to  them.  And 
we  find,  that  in  the  New  Testament  too  the  name  is  re- 
tained :  "  All  are  not  Israel  that  are  of  Israel.  He  is  not 
a  Jew  that  is  one  outwardly :"  he  means  certainly  a  Chris- 
tian. "  I  know  the  blasphemy  of  them  that  say  they  are 
Jews,  and  are  not."  Rom.  ii.  38.  Rev.  ii.  9.  And  we  have 
little  reason  to  doubt,  and  there  will  be  occasion  to  make 
it  more  apparent  hereafter,  that  so  we  are  to  explain  the 
signification  of  this  name  here ;  not  to  exclude  the  natu- 
ral Israelites,  but  also  to  include  the  universal  Christian 
church. 

These  things  being  thus  far  cleared,  the  groimd  will  be 
plain  upon  which  to  recommend  to  vou  a  twofold  truth 
from  these  words;  rwr.— First,  That  there  is  a  state  of  per- 
manent serenity  and  happiness  appointed  for  the  universal 
church  of  Christ  upon  earth.— Secondly,  that  the  immedi- 
ate original  and  cause  of  that  felicity  and  happv  state,  is 
a  lar^  and  general  efiusion  or  pouring  forth  of  the  Spirit. 
—It  IS  the  latter  of  these  that  I  principally  intend,  and 
shall  speak  more  briefly  to  the  former. 

But  before  I  speak  distinctly  and  severally  to  either  of 
them,  I  shall  do  what  is  not  usual  with  me ;  that  is,  enter- 
tain jrou  a  while  with  somewhat  of  a  preface,  to  give  you 
therein  an  account  in  reference  to  botn,  and  of  the  whole 
of  the  intended  discourse  upon  this  subject,  what  I  design, 
and  upon  what  score  I  think  it  useful  and  proper,  that  such 
a  matter,  as  this  is,  be  entertained  into  vour  consideration 
and  my  own.  Herein  I  shall.  1st,  lay  oefore  you  sundry 
things  obvious  unto  the  consideration  of  considering  per- 
sons, that  will  serve  for  some  representation  of  the  state  of 
the  Christian  church  hitherto^  and  at  this  time,  and  as  it 
may  continue  to  be  for  some  time  hence.  And  theii,  9dly, 
shall  show  you  in  some  other  particulars,  what  it  is  rea- 
sonable sliould  be  designed  and  expected  in  a  discourse  of 
this  natuf  e,  and  upon  such  a  subject  as  this  is,  in  way  of 
accommodation  to  such  a  state  of  the  easel 

I.  As  to  the  former;  these  things  I  reckon  very  obvious 
to  such  as  are  of  considering  minds. 

1.  That  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  hath  been  for 
the  most  part  very  calamitous  and  sad  all  along  hitherto, 
in  external  respects.  You  know  it  was  eminently  so  in  the 
time  of  the  first  forming  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
Christian  name  was  a  name  everywhere  spoken  against ; 
and  they,  that  delivered  themselves  up  to  Christ,  deliver- 
ed themselves  up  to  all  manner  of  troubles  and  persecu- 
'  tions,  even  upon  his  account  and  for  his  name's  sake.  He 
foretold  it  unto  his  more  immediate  followers,  that  fox  his 
n^e  they  should  be  hated  of  all  men ;  and  they  w^e  to 
expect  the  most  malignant  hatred :  and  he  told  them  too 
of  the  effects  agreeable  and  suitable  to  such  a  principle. 


The  church  was  externally  miserable  in  the  fint  afns  of 
it  by  persecutions  from  wiihom :  and  aAer  it  arrim  tot 
state  of  some  tranquillltv  and  peace,  by  the  favour  of  iht 
world  and  its  mofe  senile  aspect  upon  it;  after  there  ti$ 
an  emperot  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  would  owd  ud 
patronize  it  against  the  rage  and  fun^  that  it  was  porsoed 
with  before;  then' it  soon  bred  troiwie  enoagh  withio  it- 
self, and  grew  factious  and  divided,  and  broken  inionuts, 
pestered  with  here.sies,  and  filed  with  varieties  of  m- 
tending  opinions  and  sects ;  and  then  these  were  coDriiiiBi- 
ly  the  authors  of  troubles  to  one  another,  according  ts  ot; 
or  another  could  get  opportunity  to  gnsp  power  mioi? 
hand.  This  hath  been  the  state  of  things  with  it  all  alow 
though  there  have  been  some  more  quiet  iDterrals  hr 
and  there,  in  this  or  that  part  of  the  Christian  world.  I 
can  hardly  be  said,  the  church  hath  ever  had  any  cozL^i^ 
erable  season  of  tranquillity  and  serenity,  univcrsalhr,  us 
all  at  once,  even  ih  any  time. 

3.  It  is  more  obvious,  as  we  may  suppose,  uoto  the  d'x. 
that  the  state  of  the  church  is  externally  venrmiseraN 
and  sad  at  this  time.  Those,  that  trndenttand  any  thiv.i 
the  world,  cannot  but  know  so  much ;  and  we  aeed  w  < 
except  that  part  of  the  church  at  home,  as  yon  til  vr- 
enough  know.  In  other  countries  Christians  are  roilir: 
and  weltering  in  one  another's  blood ;  and  you  knov  ie 
shattered  state  of  things  within  ourselves. 

3.  B^  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  the  position  udss- 
pect  of^things,  we  cannot  say  that  matters  are  in  a  tecdcs- 
cv  unto  a  better  state ;  but  have  rather  reason  to  fear,ib>: 
all  will  grow  worse  and  worse.  Ctouds  gather  and  tijck- 
en,  and  grows  blacker  and  blacker,  and  ^read  far  iU 
wide  over  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  are  rcr 
likely  to  discharge  into  very  tremendous  storms:  wkcU- 
ing  to  human  probabilities  and  experience  nothing  dxs 
to  be  expected. 

4.  It  is  to  be  observed  too,  that  ther^  hath  long  bea  i 
retraction  in  a  very  great  measure  of  the  Spirit  froQ  (Ik 
church.  There  was  a  gradual  retraction  soon  aAer  tk: 
lar^e  effusion  of  it  at  first  in  the  apostle's  dap;  mn 
which  in  Acts  ii.  we  find  by  Peter  that  scripture  is  Je^I 
applied,  "  I  will  ijour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  fledi."  TifD 
they  said  it  had  its  accomplishinent ;  though  I  dook  h( 
it  is  to  have  another  and  fuller  accomplishment ;  as  8  s 
no  unusual  thing  for  the  same  prophetic  scriptare  to  be 
said  to  be  fulfilled  again  and  again ;  as  thatpa»^t,  "Oc 
of  Egypt  I  have  recalled  my  Son,"  applied  tothepwfl* 
of  Israel  and  to  Christ  A  lonff  continued  retractioD  liiff? 
hath  been  of  that  Spirit,  which  is  the  very  life  of  (^ 
body;  whose  work  and  business  it  is  to  act  andui!Bi:( 
it  in  every  part.  We  are  not  now  inquiring  coocerninfik 
cause  of  tJie  retraction.  Much  must  be  referred  to  son^ 
re^gn  pleasure,  more  to  justice :  for  undoubtedly  Godhfii 
proceeded  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  own  rule,  1  vlI 
be  with  you,  as  long  as^ou  are  with  me ;  and  he  did  tt^ 
in  any  degree  leave  his  people  first,  that  bare  his  uik 
Union  always  begins  on  nis  part;  breaches  on  oars.  Ba 
notwithstanoing  that  so  large  effusion  of  the  Spirit  ai  fii^ 
when  the  Gospel  light  first  dawned  upon  the  world,  itf 
that  pleasant  spring  of  the  Christian  interest  and  reUgia 
that  then  ^>peared  and  showed  itself;  how  grsdnal  w 
the  languor,  that  set  it  a  fainting  and  withering  br  st^ 
and  degrees,  very  discernible  to  thoae  that  look  ddod  i^ 
histories  of  former  days !  Though  yet  the  life  ana  ruci* 
was  still  much  preserved,  as  long  as  the  church  vas  n  > 
suffering  state  from  without  by  me  persecution  of  pvv- 
ish  enemies ;  as  we  know  it  was,  for  the  three  first  cco> 
ries  and  more,  in  some  degree  and  in  some  part  of  ii 

But  after  once  the  world  came  to  cast  more  benign  i^ 
pects  upon  it,  how  soon  did  the  life  and  vigour  d^ 
Christian  church  evaporate  and  expire  1  So  as  that  iten 
seemed  to  be  a  body  left  in  a  great  measure  destiimeof  > 
soul :  to  allude  to  the  expression  that  the  prophet  Jeies^ 
uses  to  the  people  of  Israel,  "  Be  instructed,  lest  mr  ^ 
depart  fVom  you."  The  very  soul  of  the  church  wis  la « 
great  measure  departed ;  departed  unto  that  degree,  tbtf  < 
was  become  such  a  mere  piece  of  formality,  t£ai  aaatkf 
religion  takes  the  advantage  to  vie  with  the  Chnstiaa;<^ 
most  fiibulotis,  the  moat  vain,  the  most  despicable,  (kii 
could  be  invented ;  and  of  the  most  despic^le  ctip'^ 
from  Mahomet,  a  mean,  iacoiisiderable,  ignoiani,  iHiens 
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man ;  bat  a  cosuua  soldier  at  the  ftrtt,  and^et  the  author 
of  a  religion  so  yistly  spread  in  the  world  as  it  is  at  this 
dav,  and  even  so  as  to  eat  out  Christianitr  ih  so  consider- 
able  parts  where  it  had  obtained  and  tasen  nlace.  This 
was  argument  eaoogh  of  a  great  retraction  of  that  Spirit, 
that  made  the  Christian  church  and  religion,  while  it  was 
more  visibly  breathing,  a  mightyi  majestic,  awful>  com- 
manding thisc- 

About  thalTtime,  when  the  apostacj  in  the  Christian 
church  hecKsxe  more  visible,  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
man  of  sin  more  explicit  and  avowed ;  that  is,  when  Boni- 
face the  third  obtained  from  Phocas  the  emperor  the  grant 
of  the  priaacy;  about  that  very  time,  withm sixteen  years 
after,  wasthe  Alcoran  framed.  When  the  churdi  was  be- 
come so  despicable,  when  the  Christian  religion  was  but  a 
formalin  and  shadow,  then  was  the  time  to  set  up  this  des- 
picable religion  ;  and  nothing  more  despicable  could  have 
been  sec  up.  Yet  at  a  strange  rate  it  hath  vied,  so  as  to 
carry  ugamst  the  Christian  interest  the  cause  so  far,  and 
unto  10  ffreat  a  degree,  and  for  so  long  a  time. 

Acd  then,  for  the  first  setting  up  of  that  religion,  a  time 
waschosen  by  Satan  on  purpose.  As  the  church  history 
of  tlose  times  doth  acquamt  us,  there  was  nobody  to  make 
opjosition  to  the  Mahometan  dotages  and  delirations.  In 
thi  Eastern  church  they  were  all  busy  in  propagating  such 
ard  such  opinions,  that  they  were  contendmg  about,  on 
tie  one  hand  and  the  other,  amount  themselves.  And  in 
tie  Western  churches  they  were  all  engaged  generally,  and 
80  very  busy  in  inventing,  new  forms  and  ceremonies  and 
nies,  that  tnere  was  no  body  at  leisure,  not  any  of  the  doc- 
£ors  in  the  church  to  be  found,  (as  the  history  tells  us,)  to 
make  any  opposition,  or  write  any  thing  against  the  dota^ 
ges  of  Mabometanism,  that  then  first  b^ran  to  appear. 

Afterwards,  into  how  strange  a  darkness  and  stupidity 
did  the  Christian  church  and  interest  and  religion  sink  I 
so  that  for  several  ages  together  there  was  an  utter  vacan- 
cy and  destitution,  not  only  of  divine,  but  of  all  common 
human  knowledge:  nothing  but  the  grossest  and  most 
horrid  barbarism,  that  spread  itself  through  the  Christian 
church.  And  it  was  baa.  if  we  may  not  say  worse,  through 
the  pride  and  tyranny  or  those  that  took  upon  them  to  be 
governors  in  the  church ;  and  the  viciousness.  immorality, 
and  sensuality,  and  all  other  kinds  of  wickedness,  that 
abounded  among  the  vul(i:ar  common  sort.  And  so  it  con- 
tinued, till  some  later  stirrings  and  efforts  towards  refor- 
mation :  which,  how  partial  they  have  been,  that  is,  in  how 
small  a  part,  and  how  imperfect  and  incomplete  where  they 
have  been,  and  what  recedations  there  have  been,  where 
any  thing  nath  been  effected  and  done  in  that  kind ;  those 
who  know  any  thing  of  former  and  foreign  affairs  cannot 
but  understand. 

And  even  now  at  this  day,  to  cast  our  eyes  round  about 
us,  whether  we  take  nearer  or  more  remote  views,  alas ! 
how  little,  how  little  is  there  to  be  discerned  of  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity  1  Yea,  how  much,  that  speaks  the 
very  opposite  thereunto,  the  spirit  of  the  world !  A  spirit 
of  malignity,  that  is  working,  and  striving,  and  contending 
every  where,  and  lurking  under  the  profession,  the  usurped 
and  abased  profession,  of  the  Christian  name !  So  that,  to 
speak  as  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  a  Christian  is  become 
but  just  like  another  man,  and  the  Christian  church  just 
2i  ke  the  rest  of  the  world.  Christianity  hath  put  on  the  garb 
of  Paganism  in  worship  in  a  great  part  of  it;  in  manners 
and  conversation  in  the  most  part,  the  far  greater  part. 

5.  It  is  to  be  observed  and  considered  too,  that  we  are 
still  encountered  with  this  two-fold  evil  at  once  and  in  con- 
junction, wheresoever  we  cast  our  eye ;  that  is,  the  state  of 
the  church  eternally  calamitous  and  miserable,  and  the 
retraction  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  former  of  these  still  caused 
by  the  latter.  This  is  very  observable  too,  that  these  two 
things  are  in  a  connexion,  and  conjunct. 

6.  It  is  to  be  considered  further,  that  we  are  much  more 
apt  to  be  sensible  of  the  effect,  than  of  the  caose ;  whether 
we  bear  of  .<tuch  effects  abroad,  or  whether  we  feel  or  fear 
them  at  home.  If  we  hear  of  great  devastations  of  coun- 
tries, towns  sacked,  battles  foaght,  blood  spilt,  barbarous 
usages,  and  acts  of  violence  done ;  we  are  struck  with  a 
smarter  and  quicker  sense  upon  the  report  of  these  tbings, 
tban  if  we  be  made  to  unaerstand,  now  the  religion  of 
Christians  doth  languish  every  where;  or  when  we  hear 


of  the  prevaiVng  of  pride  and  anger,  and  malice  and  con- 
tention ;  ox  offbrmalitv,  deadness,  in^^iffercnc^,  lukewarm- 
ness  in  the  things  oi  Qod,  That  is,  the  evils  that  are 
caused,  affect  us  a  great  deal  more,  than  those  that  we  are 
to  reflect  uoon  as  the  cause,  and  which  are  all  compre- 
hended in  that  one  cause,  the  retraction  of  the  Spirit,  or 
that  it  is  in  so  great  a  measure  retired  and  withdrawn. 

7.  It  is  to  be  considered  too,  (as  pursuant  imto  that  last 
note,)  that  we  are  a  great  deal  more  apt  to  covet  a  state 
of  external  prosperity  for  the  church,  than  the  efi^on  and 
communication  of  the  Spirit,  and  those  things  which  would 
be  the  most  direct  issues  and  effects  of  that.  Let  us  deal 
with  our  own  hearts  about  this  matter,  and  consider, 
whether  we  be  not  more  taken,  and  it  do  not  far  more 
highly  please  our  imagination,  to  represent  to  ourselves,  or 
to  have  represented,  a  state  of  external  tranouillity  and 
prosperity  to  the  church,  wherein  we  think  to  nave  a  part 
or  share,  or  may  have;  than  to  have  a  representation  made 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  wherein  the  life  and  power  of 
ffodliness,  the  mortification  of  sensual  lusts,  eminent  self- 
denial,  and  the  serious  intending  and  designing  for  heaven, 
should  be  things  visible  and  conspicuous  in  every  one's 
eye.  Let  us  consider,  whether  the  former  of  these  do  not 
take  our  hearts  a  neat  deal  more  than  the  latter,  if  it  be  not 
more  pleasing  ana  grateful  to  our  thoughts.    And  again, 

8.  It  is  to  Se  considered  also,  that  manv  are  apt  to  mis- 
take, and  to  take  wrong  measures  of  the  Cfhristian  church, 
and  the  Christian  interest,  and  the  Spirit  that  breathes  in 
and  animates  that  church :  that  is,  to  reduce  all  these  to 
the  measure  of  this  or  that  par^,  to  which  they  have 
thought  fit  to  addict  themselves ;  and  to  judge  it  soes 
well  or  ill  with  the  church,  according  as  it  goes  well  or 
ill  with  their  own  party ;  and  to  judffe  there  is  more  or 
less  of  the  Spirit,  as  there  is  more  or  less  zeal  for  the  pro- 
pngning  the  interest  of  that  party :  and  so  the  measures  of 
the  church  and  the  Christian  interest  are  mistaken ;  but 
especially  the  Spirit  of  Christ  most  of  all  mistaken  and 
misapprehendeo.  The  heats  and  fervours  which  some 
have  lor  a  private,  little,  narrow  interest  of  their  own,  are 
taken  for  that  i^eat,  large,  universalizing  Spirit  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  in  all  communications  works  with 
the  greatest  sweetness  and  benignity,  and  disposes  the 
spirit  of  a  man  answerably  herein  to  itself. 

9.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  we  are  more  apt  to  con- 
fine and  limit  our  eye  and  thoughts  unto  what  is  present, 
than  to  extend  them  to  what  is  future ;  whether  the  present 
state  of  things  be  eood  or  bad,  pleasing  to  user  unpleasing. 
For  if  the  state  ofthings  be  good,  and  such  as  pleases  Us. 
then  we  think  a  change  will  never  come;  our  mountain  is 
so  strong,  as  never  to  be  removed :  and  if  it  be  bad,  we 
are  as  apt  to  despond,  that  things  must  be  always  just  as 
they  are  now,  that  it  can  never  be  better. 

10.  Those  that  do  look  forward  unto  what  is  future,  if 
there  be  any  representation  set  before  them,  any  prospect 
of  what  is  more  pleasing  and  grateful  to  them,  are  more  apt 
to  be  curious  about  the  circumstances  of  such  an  expected 
state,  than  to  be  serious  in  mindine  the  substantials  that 
do  belong  to  that  state  itself.  And  that  vain  curiosity  to 
inquire,  joined  with  an  overmuch  boldness  in  some  persons 
to  determine  about  the  times  and  seasons,  when  such  and 
such  things  shall  be,  hath  certainly  been  no  small  preju- 
dice unto  the  interest  of  the  Christian  religion  in  our  days, 
upon  a  twofold  account.  The  disappointment  hath  dashed 
the  hopes  of  many  of  the  better  sort,  and  confirmed  the 
atheism  of  those  of  the  worst  sort.  Those  of  the  beUer  sort 
many  of  them  that  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  cu- 
rious and  bold,  curious  in  their  inquiries,  and  bold  in  their 
definitions  ana  determinations;  when  they  have  found 
themselves  disappointed,  have  been  apt  to  conclude  con- 
cerning all  the  concernments  of  religion,  as  concerning 
those  wherein  thev  have  found  themselves  disappointed ; 
as  thinkiuff,  that  their  imagination  was  as  ^e  as  the  Gkn- 
pel  about  these  things :  and  so.  if  they  have  not  undergone 
the  shock  of  a  temptation  to  adhere  more  easily  and  loose- 
ly unto  the  Christian  profession  upon  account  of  such  dis- 
appointments, yet  at  least  their  spirits  have  been  as  it 
were  sunk  into  despondencv,  because  they  relied  upon 
false  grotmds,  and  wnich  could  not  sustain  a  rational  hope. 
And  then  the  atheists  and  infidels  have  been  highly  con- 
firmed in  their  scepticism  and  atheism,  because  such  and 
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fack.haTe  hbm  so  confident  of  things,  wherein  they  hare 
been  mistaken }  and  because  they  pretended  to  have  their 
ground  for  their  belief  and  expectation  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, therefore  those  Scriptures  must  sure  signify  nothing. 

These  things  being  considered,  and  we  having  the  case 
so  beibre  us,  as  these  things  taken  together  do  represent 
it;  then, 

n.  That,  which  is  reasonable  to  be  designed  and  ex- 
pected in  discourses  of  this  nature,  and  concerning  such  a 
subject  as  we  have  here  before  us,  should  be  comprised 
witnin  sueh  particulars  as  these. 

1.  To  establish  the  belief  of  this  thing  in  the  substance 
of  it,  beinff  a  thing  so  very  plain  in  the  Scripture ;  that 
there  shall  be  a  permanent  state  of  tranquilli^  and  pros- 

Serity  unco  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth.  So  much,  I 
oubt  not.  we  have  a  sufficient  ground  for.  in  the  word  of 
truth,  and  even  in  this  very  prophecy  which  this  Scripture 
hath  relation  to;  as  we  may  have  occasion  further  to 
show. 

3.  To  settle  the  apprehension  fully,  (that  we  should  aim 
at  on  both  sides;  I  m  speaking,  and  you  in  hearing,)  of 
the  connexion  between  an  external  prosperity,  and  this  in- 
ternaJ  flourishing  of  religion  in  the  church,  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Guost  in  larger  and  fuller  measures 
of  it:  the  connexion  of  these  with  one  another  reciprocally, 
BO  as  that  there  can  never  be  an  externally  hap^  state 
unto  the  church  without  that  conununication  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  that  with  it  there  cannot  but  be,  if  we  speak  of  the 
freeing  of  it  from  intestine  troubles,  which  will  be  the  only 
things  that  it  shall  be  liable  to  annoyance  from  in  all  like- 
lihood in  a  further  course  and  tract  of  time. 

Take  the  former  part  of  this  connexion,  that  is, — that 
without  such  a  communication  of  the  Spirit  an  external 
state  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity  to  the  church  can  never 
be  !->we  should  design  the  fixing  of  this  apprehension 
welt:  for  certainly  they  are  but  vain  expectations,  fond 
wishes,  to  look  for  such  prosperity  without  reference  unto 
'  that  large  and  general  communication  of  the  Spirit.  Ex- 
perience hath  done  very  much  in  several  parts  or  the  world, 
if  we  had  no  prospect  nearer  us,  to  discover  and  refute  the 
folly  of  any  such  hope,  that  any  external  good  state  of 
things  can  make  the  church  happy.  How  apparent  is  it, 
that  if  there  should  be  never  so  much  a  favourable  aspect 
of  time,  yet  if  men  are  left  to  their  own  spirits,  and  acted 
only  by  them,  all  the  business  will  presently  be  for  one 
person  to  endeavour  to  lurch  another,  and  to  grasp  and  get 
power  in  their  hands !  and  then  they  will  presently  run 
into  sensuality,  or  make  it  their  business  to  serve  carnal 
and  secular  interests,  grasping  at  this  world,  mingled  with 
the  spirit  of  it.  Thus  it  cannot  but  be,  it  mustl>e,  if  an 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  be  not  conjunct  in  time  with  any  such 
external  smiles  of  time.  There  can  be  no  good  time  unto 
the  church  of  God,  withont  the  giving  of  another  Spirit, 
his  own  Spirit.  That,  or  nothing,  must  make  the  church 
happy. 

And  that  cannot  but  do  it ;  which  m  the  other  side  of 
the  connexion.  For  let  us  but  recount  with  ourselves, 
what  it  must  needs  be.  when  such  a  spirit  shall  be  poured 
forth,  as  by  which  all  shall  be  disposed  and  inclmed  to 
love  Grod,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  him,  and  to  serve 
his  interest,  and  to  love  one  another  as  themselves,  and 
each  one  to  rejoice  in  another's  welfare,  so  as  that  the  good 
and  advantage  of  one  shall  be  the  joy  and  delight  of  all  I 
when  men  shall  have  no  designs  one  upon  another,  no 
endeavours  of  tripping  up  one  another's  heels,  nor  of  rais- 
ing themselves  upon  one  another's  ruins !  This  cannot  but 
infer  a  Kood  state  of  things,  excepting  what  may  be  from 
extemaJ  enemies.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  when  there  was 
the  largest  communication  of  the  Spirit  that  ever  was  in 
the  church,  yet  it  was  molested  bv  pagans :  but  then  it 
was  not  troublesome  in  itself,  it  did  not  contend  part  by 
part  with  itself  And  if  the  communication  of  the  Spirit, 
as  we  have  reason  to  expect  in  the  latter  day^  be  very 
general,  so  as  not  only  to  improve  and  heighten  tne  church 
m  respect  of  internal  liveliness  and  vigour ;  but  also  to  in- 
crease it  in  extent,  as  no  doubt  it  will ;  then  less  of  trouble 
is  to  be  feared  from  without.  But  we  shall  still  be  miser- 
able, and  it  cannot  be  avoided  but  we  must  be  so,  if  with 
the  smiles  of  the  times  a  large  communication  of  tne  Spirit 
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be  not  cunjimcL  It  is  also  to  bo  designed  in  sack  a  db> 
course, 

3.  To  mind  mote  what  is  substantia  in  that  good  aue 
of  things,  whereof  we  speak,  than  the  ^ircnmstancesiki 
belong  thereto;  and  especially  than  the  time  aad seiai, 
when  it  may  be  hoped  any  such  good  stale  of  things  shall 
commence.  And  tnat  we  may  be  taken  off  (h>m  tooooeh 
busying  ourselves  about  that,  I  shall  shut  vp  all  with  »o 
or  three  considerations :  As, 

1st,  That  to  have  our  minds  and  hearts  more  set  Qpn 
the  best  state  of  things  that  it  is  possible  the  charch  shooid 
ever  arrive  to  on  earth,  than  upon  the  state  cf  perfect feb- 
city  above,  is  a  very  great  distemper,  and  whieh  we  oogfa 
to  reckon  intolerable  by  any  means  to  indulge  ooiselres  a. 
We  know,  none  of  us  can  live  in  this  world  hot  a  link 
while ;  and  that  there  is  a  state  of  perfect  rest  and  tns- 
qtiillity  and  gloiy  remaining  for  the  people  of  Qoi  Wt 
have  therefore  no  pretence  for  being  curious  i&  oor  i^ 
auiries  about  what  time  such  or  such  good  thttgs  ni? 
fall  out  to  the  church  of  God  in  this  world.  It  is  a  gieii 
piece  of  fondness  to  cast  in  our  own  thoughts,  Is  it  pQ}> 
sible  that  I  may  live  to  see  it  ?  For  ought  we  knot, 
there  may  be  but  a  hand's  breadth  between  us  and  rioij, 
if  we  belong  to  Gk)d;  to-morrow  may  be  the  time  of  ou 
translation.  We  ou^ht  to  live  in  the  continoal  expectuin 
of  dying,  and  of  coming  to  a  better  state  than  the  chn 
can  ever  be  in  here.  It  argues  a  great  infirmity,  adistta- 
per  in  our  spirits,  that  we  should  reflect  upon  with  S6^ 
rity,  if  we  should  be  more  curious  to  see  a  good  stale  i 
thm^  in  this  world,  than  to  see  the  best  that  can  ever  k 
and  mfinitely  better  than  we  can  think,  in  heaven.  M 

3dly,  That,  as  for  that  part  of  the  good  eonditioD  oftlB 
church,  which  consists  in  the  communication  of  the  Spiri; 
so  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  for  us  we  may  have  at  uj 
time,  if  we  be  not  wanting  to  ourselves,  ana  are  of  tboR 
that  belong  to  God,  any  of  that  seed  that  bjrthisSnni 
have  been  raised  up  to  Christ  It  must  be  onr  fiuU,  ii  i« 
have  not  so  much  of  the  Spirit  as  is  requisite  for  oor  cod- 
fortable  walking  with  God  in  this  world.  And  1 1^ 
hereupon, 

3dly,  That  that  which  is  common  to  all  times,  m,  vA 
common  both  to  time  and  eternity,  certainly  oogm  to  be 
the  greatest  thing  with  us,  and  upon  which  oor  heuis 
shomd  be  most  set.  Let  us  but  be  intent  upon  this,  to 
get  a  large  measure  of  the  Spirit  into  our  own  sools;  ib 
may  be  had  at  any  time,  if  we  do  not  neglect  oarseWesud 
the  rules  that  God  hath  set  us :  and  this  is  a  thing  co» 
mon  to  time  and  eternity.  Thev  that  sow  to  the  Spui, 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  fife  everlasting.  Gal.  vi  8.  Ab<1 
therefore  look  we  upon  things  according  to  theproferia- 

rmance  of  them,  and  what  tney  carry  in  themselres.  Son 
am,  that  without  much  of  the  Spirit  all  the  best  thisn 
that  this  world  can  afibrd  me  will  never  do  me  the  kis 
good :  I  may  be  a  great  deal  the  worse  for  them,  bat  oerfr 
a  whit  the  better.  But  if  I  have  much  of  this  Spirit,  thipp 
can  never  go  ill  with  me ;  I  shall  be  carried  through  vki;- 
ever  hardships  shall  fall  to  my  share,  and  be  within  tbe 
compass  of  my  lot,  while  I  am  in  this  world,  and  nerer 
regret  the  thought  of  them,  when  once  I  arrive  to  ik 
other  shore ;  but  forget  all  these  troubles,  like  the  wiw 
that  pass  away,  as  the  expression  is  in  Job  xi  16. 


SERMON  n/ 

Such  things  having  been  forelaid,  we  may  *d*^^^' 
enter  upon  the  consiaeration  of  the  former  o{  the  in* 
proposed,  inz.— That  there  is  a  state  of  tranquillity  c^ 
prosperity  appointed  for  the  church  of  God,  for  some  «* 
siderable  tract  of  time  here  in  this  world.— And  conce* 
ing  that,  there  are  two  things  that  I  shall  labour  to  ens^ 
to  you :  1.  That  it  is  a  very  happy  and  prospcroos  »-' 
which  these  words  do  manifestly  import  and  refer  v^ 
and,  2.  That  that  state  is  yet  future ;  or  that  what  isbei^ 
predicted  concerning  it  is  not  yet  fulfilled. 

I.  That  it  is  a  very  happy  state  of  things  that  is  heR 
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leferred  unto,  is  pUuii  ihui  the  tery  import  of  the  words  of 
the  text,  *'Neitner  will  I  hide  mj  ffce^  any  more  from 
them."  What  can  we  conceive  desirable,*  which  these  ex- 
pressioDS  may  not  he  understood  tp  'mgnif  j  t  But  if  we  mi- 
derstand  them  to  signify  only  a  state  m  external  prosperitjr, 
(and  because  any  fhrtner  meaning,  which  the  words  m 
Uiemselve8«migl|t  admit  of,  is  fUlly  carried  under  the  other 
expression  of  his  pouring  out  his  Spirit;  and  that  is  made 
casual  of  this,  ana  nothing  can  be  a  cause  to  itself;  there- 
fore we  do  understand  them  only  of  outward  prosperity,) 
yet  surely  that  must  be  a  very  happy  and  promrous  state, 
which  such  an  expression  is  chosen  to  signiiy ;  that  Qod 
will  shine  upon  them  with  mo3t  benign  aspects  of  provi- 
dence. What  can  go  amiss  with  a  people,  upon  whom  he 
doth  so  7 

And  if  we  consider  the  reference  of  these  words  unto 
what  goes  before,  and  the  place  which  they  have  in  that 
series  of  discourse  with  which  they  stand  connected,  and 
wherein  they  make  a  part ;  it  will  be  very  evident  upon 
review,  that  they  have  reference  to  a  very  happy  state  of 
things  foretold.    If  you  consider  the  whole  book  of  these 
prophecies,  you  will  find,  that  any  thing  consolatoiy  unto 
this  people,  directly  and  properly  said  to  them,  except 
what  is  occasionally  here  and  there  let  fall,  doth  but  begin 
with  the  36th  chapter.    The  former  chapters  of  this  book 
are  either  full  of  reprehensions  or  comminations  of  the 
people ;  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  are  generally  taken 
np  so ;  or  else  in  predictions  of  judgments  and  vengeance 
upon  their  enemies ;  (which  doth  collaterally  and  on  the 
bjr  import  favour  to  them ;)  the  Edomites,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Amorites,  the  Moabites,  the  Philistines,  the 
Tyrians,  and  the  Sidonians.     Sundry  of  the  following 
chapters  afler  the  twenty-four  first  are  taken  up  so.    But 
these  four  lying  here  ail  connected  together,  (the  36th, 
37th,  38th,  and  39th,)  are  wholly  taken  up  in  comfortable 
predictions  unto  this  people,  speaking  of  their  happy  state 
m  themselves;  thougn  also  the  destruction  of  such  ene- 
mies, as  did  most  stand  in  the  way  of  that  promised  felicity, 
is  here  and  tliere  interserted.    And  then  all  the  following 
chapters,  the  40th,  and  the  rest  to  the  end,  are  a  continued 
propheticid  «nd  emblematical  description  of  the  settled 
happy  state,  wherein  they  should  be,  after  they  were  re- 
stored ;  as  la  the  description  of  the  meaning  and  building 
of  the  city  and  temple  you  see  at  large.    And  if  we  should 
go  to  point  out  particulars  to  yon,  you  will  find,  that  such 
as  these  do  properly  and  fully  lie  up  and  down  in  these 
chapters  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  seem  to  be  all 
of  a  piece  congenerous  unto  one  another. 

1.  Their  reduction  from  their  captivity;  that  they  shall 
all  be  brought  back  and  gathered  out  of  the  several  heathen 
nations  of  the  world,  where  they  were  scattered  and  dis- 
persed to  and  fro. 

2.  The  reparation  of  all  desolation,  the  great  building  of 
their  wasted  cities. 

3.  The  great  fhiitftilness  of  their  land.  I  will  not  direct 
you  to  the  particular  passages,  where  these  things  are 
mentioned ;  out  you  may  at  your  leisure  view  over  these 
chapters,  and  you  will  find  them  all. 

4.  The  great  multiplication  and  numerousness  of  their 
mhabitajits. 

5.  Their  most  entire  victory  and  conquest  over  their 
most  potent  and  troublesome  enemies. 

6.  Their  entire  union  among  themselves,  under  one 
tans' ;  as  you  may  see  in  the  37th  chapter.  The  making 
>f  that  scattered  people  entirely  one,  that  so  divided  people, 
lo  broken  IVom  tnemselves,  Israel  and  Judah,  one  stick  in 
Sod's  own  hand.    And, 

7.  6k>d's  owning  them  vinbly  as  his  people,  and  taking 
hem  anew  into  covenant  with  himself,  having  pardoned 
heir  iniquities,  and  cleansed  them  from  all  their  filthineas 
ind  their  idols,  and  so  restored  the  relation  between  him- 
elf  and  them.  Certainly  the  concurrence  of  all  these 
hings  cannot  but  make  a  very  happy  state. 

II.  That  such  a  state  of  things  is  yet  future,  requires  to 
le  somewhat  more  at  large  insisted  on.  And  for  the 
ivincin^  of  it,  it  is  manifest  that  such  predictions  must 
lave  a  signification  in  reference  unto  the  people  of  Israel, 
ccordin^  to  one  understanding  or  another  of^that  term  or 
lame,  **  the  hoose  of  Israel."  And  we  can  have  but  these 
wo    senses  to  reflect  upon;  either  that  it  must  mean 


Jacob's  natural  seed;  or  else  the  church  of  God  in  the 
world  in  common,  his  universal  church,  including  and 
comprehending^  such  of  Israel  as  have  been,  or  at  anytime 
shall  be,  called,  and  brought  within  the  compass  of  the 
Christian  church.  Now  take  either  of  these  senses  of  that 
compellation,  and  I  suppose  it  capable  of  being  plainly 
enough  evinced,  that  sucn  a  happy  state  of  things  hatk  not 
been  as  yet,  and  therefore  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  still 
future. 

1.  If  you  take  Israel  -in  the  former  sense,  it  is  very  plain 
that  these  prophecies  have  not  been  aeeomplLshed  to  the 
natural  se<»d  of  Israel.    Particularly, 

1st,  That  people  have  never  been  entirely  restored  to 
their  own  land.  The  prophecy  concerning  the  diy  bones 
that  shoald  be  made  to  live,  in  chap,  xxxvii.  is  expressly 
said  to  concern  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  ver.  11.  But  it 
is  plain,  that  the  whole  house  of  Israel  in  the  literal  sense 
hath  not  been  restored.  What  became  of  the  ten  tribes 
we  do  not  know.  This  is  a  thing  about  which  there  is 
much  dissentation ;  but  none  that  I  can  tell  are  able  to 
determine  where  or  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  are. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  we  find  the  apostle  speaking  of  the 
piety  of  the  twelve  tribes.  Acts  xxvi.  7.  Our  twelve  tribra, 
instantly  serving  Qod  day  and  night,  hope  to  come  unto 
the  promise  of  the  resurrection.  But  that  can  only  be 
understood  to  mean,  either  thai  Salmanazer,  when  he  car- 
ried away  the  ten  tribes,  left  some ;  an^retlt  is  plain  that 
he  lefl  very  few,  insomuch  that  the  new  in|iabitants  wanted 
some  to  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of  the  worship  of  the 
God  of  the  land ;  or  that  some  few  might  return  of  the 
several  tribes,  here  and  there  one.  But  that  they  returned 
in  a  body,  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  think ;  and  so  this 
prophecy  hath  not  been  fulfilled  in  reference  to  the  main 
body  of  the  ten  tribes,  concerning  their  restitution,  and 
that  resurrection  that  is  imported  by  the  enlivening  into 
living  men  those  dry  bones. 

Sndly.  That  people  have  never  been  reunited  into  one 
people,  the  two  tribes  and  the  ten.  But  that  is  expressly 
predicted  in  the  prophecy  of  the  two  sticks  maae  one. 
Ephraim  or  Josepn,  and  Judah.  The  prophet  is  directed 
to  take  two  sticks,  (chap,  xxxvii.)  emblematically fosi^ify 
that  twofold  people,  of  the  ten  *  tribes,  and  the  two  tribes, 
and  these  sticks  are  represented  to  him  as  made  one :  and 
the  Lord  tells  him  the  signification  of  the  prophecy  is  this, 
that  he  would  make  these  two  entirely  one  people.    It  is 

Slain,  whatever  there  were  of  the  ten  tnbes  that  aid  return 
'om  their  captivity,  they  never  came  into  a  union  with 
the  two ;  but  they  were  so  much  divided  from  one  another, 
even  in  the  matter  of  religion,  that  we  see  by  what  is  re- 
corded in  John  iv.  that  a  Samaritan  woman  made  a  scn^ 
?le  to  give  a  little  water  unto  one  whom  she  took  for  a 
ew,  that  is,  our  Saviour  himself.  And  they  were  so  much 
divided  upon  other  accounts,  consequently  upon  that  di- 
vision in  reference  to  matters  of  religion,  that,  as  one  of 
the  heathen  poets  says,  they  would  not  so  much  as  show 
the  way  to  one  that  was  not  of  their  religion;  Non  nun' 
strare  vioi^  eadem  nisi  sacra  eolenii. 

3dly,  There  hath  been  np  such  signal  destruction  of 
their  enemies,  as  is  here  foretold,  in  the  chapter  where  the 
text  lies,  and  the  foregoing;  those  enemies  that  are  spoken 
of  onder  the  name  of  Grog  and  Magog.  I  shall  not  trouble 
yon  with  the  variety  of  opinions  concerning  the  proper 
signification  of  those  names,  and  the  people  desired  by 
them ;  but  whosoever  can  be  understood  by  them,  there 
hath  been  no  such  thing  accomplished  in  reference  to  the 
house  of  Israel  literally  taken,  as  the  prophecy  of  so  great 
a  destruction  doth  import.  Some  have  thought  the  suc- 
cessors of  Seleucus,  expressly  and  chiefly  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  to  be  meant;  against  whom  the  people  of 
Israel  were  successful  in  their  wars  at  some  times.  But 
no  such  destruction,  as  comes  any  whit  near  the  terms  of 
this  prophecy,  can  ever  be  understood  to  have  befallen 
those  enemies.  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  nor  footstep 
of  such  a  way  of  destruction,  as  is  mentioned  in  chap, 
xxxviii.  That  they  should  be  destroyed  miraculously,  l^ 
hailstones,  by  fire  and  brimstone,  (ver.  22.^  that  there 
should  be  sucn  vast  multitudes  destroyed,  as  that  the  very 
weapons  should  serve  this  people  for  fuel  seven  years  to- 
gether, chap,  xxxix.  9,  10.  Certainly  take  Israel  in  the 
literal  sense,  and  undersaad  the  prediction  in  a  piopor- 
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tiraiable  senso,  there  hath  been  no  sack  thing  ever  y«C  done 
and  past. 

4thly,  There  hath  been  no  such  citjr  bailt,  and  no  such 
temple  raised,  as  will  answer  the  descriptions  in  these  pro- 
phecies; as  is  most  apparent,  if  yon  look  from  the  40th 
chapter  onward  to  the  end.  Especially,  that  there  should 
be  such  waters  issuing  fh>m  the  temple,  rising  from  the 
sanctuary,  and  carried  in  a  great  river,  till  at  last  it  comes, 
aAer  so  vast  a  course  and  tract  of  rnnninf,  to  fall  into  the 
Dead  sea,  and  to  heal  those  waters.  Take  this  in  the 
literal  sense,  and  no  such  thing  hath  ever  been,  or,  for 
aught  I  know,  is  ever  like  to  be;  it  is  very  improbable  it 
should.  So  little  reason  there  is,  either  to  think  there  hath 
been  any  literal  accomplishment  of  these  things,  or  that  the 
literal  sense  is  that  whereunto  we  are  to  adhere. 

5thly,  It  is  expressly  said,  that  they  should  all  have 
David  to  be  their  king,  chaj).  xzxvii.  94,  35.  This  cannot 
be  meant  literally.  It  was  impossible  he  should  be  their 
king,  that  was  dead  so  many  hundred  vears  before.  Nor 
can  we  understand  the  prOphiecy  to  have  been  accdm- 
plished  in  reference  to  Israel  literally  taken ;  for  suppose 
you  take  David  to  mean  Christ,  as  it  must  be  taken,  sure 
all  Israel  are  not  yet  become  Christians,  they  are  not  yet 
united  under  Christ.  And  therefore  it  is  more  than  evi- 
dent, that  according  to  the  literal  sense  of  Israel,  though 
we  shouJd  take  the  things  prophesied  not  strictly  in  the 
literal  sense,  yet  they  cannot  be  understood  to  have  had 
their  accomplishment  yet. 

3.  If  we  fl:o  the  other  way,  and  take  Israel  to  signify  the 
Christian  cnurch,  and  so  not  to  exclude,  but  to  compre- 
hend, Israel  in  the  proper,  natural,  literal  sense,  being  be- 
come Christians,  so  many  of  them  as  have  been  so,  or  shall 
be  so;  so  these  prophecies  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
That  is,  in  reference  to  the  universal  church,  it  will  appear, 
that  it  hath  had  no  such  happy  state  as  these  prophecies 
do  amount  unto ;  neither  in  point  of  degree,  nor  m  point 
of  duration  and  permanency. 

1st,  They  have  not  had  a  happ]^  state  unto  that  degree, 
that  is  imported  in  these  prophecies,  and  which  even  the 
text  itself  doth  summarily  import.  There  are  especially 
these  three  things  to  concur:  1.  The  destruction  of  their 
external  enemies ;  3.  A  very  peaceful,  composed,  united 
state  of  things  among  themselves;  and,  3.  A  very  lively, 
vigorous  state  of  religion.  Now  a  state  composed  and  made 
npof  the  concurrence  of  these  three,  hath  not  befallen  unto 
the  church  of  God  as  yet.  There  hath  been  no  sach  de- 
struction of  their  external  enemies,  as  can  be  understood 
to  amount  to  the  meaning  of  what  is  here  predicted  con- 
cerning that ;  no  such  victory  obtained,  as  this  destruction 
of  Gk>g  and  Magog  doth  import ;  no  such,  as  the  success 
and  issue  of  that  famous  battle  of  Armageddon,  which 
some  would  have  to  be  past :  though  there  is,  after  that,  a 
later  destruction  of  Gog  ana  Magog  manifestly  spoken  of 
in  the  30th  of  the  Revelations.  But  for  such,  as  would 
have  that  famous  battle  to  be  already  past ;  that  which 
they  pitch  upon  as  most  probable,  was  that  great  battle  be- 
tween Constantine  and  Maxentius;  the  victory  of  the 
former  over  the  latter  by  less  than  an  100.000  men,  against 
the  other  opposing  him  with  almost  double  tluit  number. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  that  was  a  very  great 
victorv,  and  of  very  great  concernment  unto  the  Christian 
church ;  but  noway  at  all  correspondent,  either  unto  what 
is  foretold  concerning  the  thing  itself  in  these  prophecies 
of  Ezekiel ;  or  onto  the  consequent  events  upon  what  is 
said  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  in  Rev.  zvi.  16.  There 
was  no  such  continued  peaceful  state,  that  did  ensue  to  the 
church  after  that  victorv.  There  was  indeed  a  calm  and 
serenity  in  Constantine's  time,  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of 
internal  trouble  within  the  cnurch  itself,  and  which  in- 
creased upon  it  more  afterwards,  and  so  still  unto  greater 
degrees  for  several  centuries  of  years ;  as  we  shaS  have 
occasion  to  take  notice  more  opon  another  head.  There 
was  no  sQch  flourishing  state  of  religion  that  4id  ensue, 
answerable  to  the  expression  of  the  text,  "  I  have  poured 
out  my  Spirit  upon  them,  saith  the  Lord  God."  And  so 
there  was  not  a  nappy  state,  made  up  by  the  conjuDction 
and  concarrence  or  the  things  which  must  concur.  There 
was  in  Constantine's  time,  and  after,  much  of  tranquillity, 
by  the  cessation  of  persecution  from  without ;  but  there 
was  le«  of  the  life  and  vigour  and  power  of  religion.  That 


appeared  a  great  deal  more  esmineatly  ia  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  church ;  and  prssperi^  was  too 
hard  for  religion,  mach  more  than  adversity  baa  been  ;u 
all,  that  know  any  thing  of  the  history  of  those  tiata, 
know.  There  hath  been  no  such  eminent  dcstmctki  of 
the  church's  enemies ;  no  such  internal  tranooilliij  nd 
peace  within  the  church  itself;  no  such  hvdyiigaroQi 
flourishing  state  of  religion  by  the  pouring  fonh  of  tke 
Spirit;  there  hath  been  no  such  concurrence  of  thett,is 
to  make  up  that  measure  and  degree  of  happinesuxbe 
church,  that  is  here  plainly  foretold. 

3dly,  For  the  permanency  and  duration  of  sacha^|lf 
state  of  thin^,  it  is  apparent,  that  th^  fall  onspeanblT 
bhort  of  makmg  any  thing  out  to  that  purpose,  who  wook 
have  the  things  to  be  past  that  are  here  spwen  of.  It  isi 
duration  of  a  thousand  years;  that  seems  referred  untoss 
the  measure  of  that  happy  state  that  is  here  foretold;  i 
you  compare  these  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  with  those  tk 
seem  so  very  much  akin  to  them  in  the  book  of  the  JLt^t- 
lations,  especially  the  90th  chapter.  Even  those,  tht 
would  have  these  things  to  be  past,  do  acknowledge  tkae 
prophecies  to  refer  unto  one  time  and  one  state,  qduxw 
sort  of  enemies,  and  unto  the  church  of  God  coDsidcie! 
under  one  and  the  same  notion,  that  is,  the  Chnstm 
church.  But  the  difficulty  is  very  rreat  to  asagn  th€b^ 
ginning,  and  consequently  the  penod,  of  such  a  thoosud 
years. 

For  my  own  part.  I  will  not  assert  any  of  these  foUovaf 
things.  £ilher,  1.  That  that  thousand  years  doth  preciseiT 
and  punctually  mean  such  a  limited  interval  of  time; 
however  more  probable  it  may  seem  that  it  doth  so,  aid 
though  it  be  confessed  to  do  so  by  them  that  would  bR 
these  things  to  be  past.  Nor,  S.  That  Christ  shall  petsoa- 
ally  appear,  as  some  are  bold  to  assert,  at  the  battle  of  Ar- 
mageddon ;  and  that  he  shall  personallv  reisn  afiemHs 
upon  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years.  Nor,  3.  Tbat  tfaeie 
will  be  any  resurrection,  before  that  time  do  comiDeBce,of 
the  bodies  of  departed  saints.  Nor,  4.  That  the  hiroiaess 
of  that  time  shall  consist  in  sensual  enjovments;  which  ns 
the  conceit  of  Cerinthus  and  his  followers;  and  vhidi 
caused  the  Millenaries  to  pass  under  the  nameof  soodioc 
a  sect  of  old,  by  those  who  had  taken  notice  of  ibo, 
Epiphanius,  and  Austin  after  him,  and  others;  fori^ 
reckoned  the  felicity  of  those  times  should  very  modi  co- 
sist  in  a  voluptuous  life,  that  persons  should  ha?e  ererr 
thing  to  the  full  that  should  be  grateful  to  their  sessciU 
opportunity  to  indulge  appetite,  and  the  like.  And  kti 
of  all,  5.  That  in  this  state  of  things  the  saints,  as  sti. 
shall  have  any  power  or  right  given  them  in  the  prcoeitxs 
of  other  men ;  or  that  there  shall  be  a  disturbing  ana  cfvcr- 
turning  of  ranks  and  orders  in  civil  societies.  I  dcs: 
think,  that  any  of  these  things  are  confidently  to  be  issen- 
ed ;  and  for  the  two  last,  they  carry  no  other  face,  Umm 
things  to  be  abhorred  and  detested. 

But  I  conceive  that  thousand  years  to  intend  a  very  ta^ 
and  considerable  interval  or  tract  of  time,  wherein  the  s» 
and  condition  of  the  church  shall  be  peaceful  and  spme 
and  happy;  but  especially,  (as  we  shall  have  oocflaa 
more  to  show  hereafter,)  by  a  large  commnnicatioQ  of « 
Holy  Ghost,  that  shall  make  men  have  very  liule  m^^ 
this  world,  and  very  little  seek  such  a  thmg  as  tarsi 
secular  interests^  and  pleasing  and  gratifying  their  sa«i 
and  sensual  inclinations. 

And  that  this  state  of  things  is  not  yet  past  So  maa 
I  think,  we  may  with  some  confidence  assert;  thit  & 
there  is  not  such  a  state  of  things,  of  such  a  coostitotu 
as  that  whereof  you  have  heard,  that  hath  been  in  anr  afi 
permanency,  as  that  thousand  years,  though  not  srnrt 
taken,  yet  must  rationallvbe  understood  to  signify.  Ty> 
that  would  have  such  a  thousand  years  to  be  already  pi^ 
are  in  very  great  difficulties  about  the  commencement  m^ 
Some  would  have  it  lo  begin  with  the  beginning  of  C* 
stantine's  reign,  and  so  to  end  proportionably  from  » 
day  to  a  thousand  years  strictly ;  for  just  so  much  c» 
And  others  would  place  the  b^inning  of  that  time  a  «■- 
siderable  while  after;  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  iof^- 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after ;  that  is,  from  the  ta 
of  the  taking  and  sacking  of  Rome  by  Alaricns  and  » 
Goths;  or  by  Gensericus  and  his  Vandals;  nntilvfax' 
destructions,  the  latter  especially,  Rome  did  csausa^ 
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pagan  Uioagfa  the  enpirewas  in  Christian  hands;  and 
ihat  therefore  this  thousand  years,  wherein  Satan  is  said 
to  be  bound,  benm  after  that  palgiuiism  ^wbs  quite  extirpat- 
ed and  banishea  from  Rome ;  and  yet  tliose  that  go  that 
way,  still  more  incline  to  the  former  account    If  so.  cer- 
tainly SQch  things  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  uillen 
withm  the  compass  of  the  thousand  years,  as  the  limits  of 
them  are  set  among  themselves,  as  we  would  think  very 
ill  to  agree  with  a  state  of  things,  wherein  Satan  should  te 
bound.  According  to  the  former  account,  that  persecution 
by  Julian  must  come  within  it;  it  is  true  indeed  that  was 
not  of  kmg  continuance,  nor  very  bloody;  but  a  umbeemlaf 
(as  Athanasius  said  of  it,)  that  would  soon  pass  over;  yet 
It  was  a  very  manifest  prejudice  that  he  did  to  the  Christ- 
ian interest,  by  those  cunning  arts  he  used  in  his  time ;  far 
more  prejudice,  than  had  been  done  it  by  the  bloody  per- 
secutions of  former  tiuies ;  as  may  sufficiently  appear  by  a 
yiew  of  the  state  of  thinss  in  those  days,  when  it  was  not 
so  much  as  permitted  the  children  of  Christians  to  be 
taught  any  of  the  learned  languages.    They  were  par- 
ticuiarhr  forbidden  to  be  taught  the  Greek,  upon  which  oc- 
casion I  remember  Gregory  Nazianzen  hath  this  expres- 
sion, "  But  I  hope  though  we  may  not  speak  Greek,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  truth ;  and  while  we  may  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  as  long  as  we  have  tongues,  we  will  never  forbear 
speaking."    But  it  was  a  great  check,  that  was  put  upon 
the  interest  of  Christianity  by  that  means ;  and  very  un- 
likely to  be  so  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  thou- 
sand years.  And  besides  that,  all  the  dreadful  persecution 
of  the  onhodox  by  the  Arians  immediately  ftUls  in ;  "  who 
{persecuted  the  orthodox,"  (as  one  speaks  writing  of  those 
times,)  **uevius  et  duriuSf  a  great  deal  more  hajrsbly,  more 
severely,  more  horridly,  than  ever  the  pagans  had  done  be- 
fore them ;  when  even  all  the  world  was  against  Athanasius, 
and  he  alone  was  forced  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  whole 
world ;"  very  unlike  to  a  time,  wherein  the  devil  was  bound ! 
And  then  falls  in  with  the  same  time  that  strange  and  por- 
tentous growth  of  the  Mahometan  religion ;  and  was  tnat, 
too,  while  Satan  was  bound  1  And  in  the  Christian  church, 
the  greatest:  tyranny  among  the  church-governors,  the 
greatest  stupidity  for  several  centuries  of  years  among  the 
priests  and  clergf ,  the  greatest  viciousness  and  debaucheir 
among  the  g;enerality  of  people,  that  we  can  possibly  tell 
how  to  franae  an  imagination  or.  Besides,  that  within  the 
same  compass  of  time  must  &11  out  the  bloody  massacres 
of  the  poor  Waldenses,  about  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th 
centuries.    Certainly,  if  all  this  while  Satan  was  bound, 
we  can  never  think  of  a  time  when  he  was  loose.    And 
therefore,  in  point  of  permanency,  there  hath  not  been  no 
such  continuing  happy  state  to  the  church,  as  yet  past  and 
over,  which  these  predictions  do  most  plainly  reier  unto. 
And  therefore  we  have  the  thing  first  proposed  I  conceive 
I'n  good  measure  cleared,  that  there  is  a  state  yet  to  come 
of  very  great  tranquillity  and  prosperity  to  the  church  of 
God  for  some  considerable  tract  of  time. 

1  cannot  now  stand  to  apply  this  aceordiDg  to  what  it 
shallenges  ;  these  two  things  I  shall  only  for  the  present 
hint  to  yon. 

1.  This  being  a  matter  revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  our 
faith  ought  to  have  an  exercise  upon  it.  We  should  be- 
lieve, that  there  is  such  a  state  of  things  yet  to  come,  and 
iave  ajfiections  raised  in  our  hearts  proportionable  unto 
(uch  a  revelation.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  say,  that 
ive  are  to  be  affected  with  nothing  but  what  is  present,  and 
somes  under  our  notice  by  way  of  experience,  our  own 
otperience .  contrary  to  the  temper  which  Abraham  dis- 
:overed,  'Who  rejoiced  in  the  foresight  of  Christ's  day,  than 
o  very  far  off.  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day;  and  he 
aw  it,  axid  was  glad,  John  viii.  56.  We  should  foresee 
ach  a  state  of  things  with  gladness ;  our  hearts  should 
le  comforted  upon  the  apprehension  of  it.  If  we  can  have 

0  enjoyment  of  Aimre  mercies  that  are  designed  unto 
le  charch  of  God,  how  should  there  have  been  any  enjoy- 
aent  of  past  mercies  unto  tbem  that  have  lived  long  aftier  1 
Ve  find  that  to  have  been  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Qod 
€  old,  that  they  have  much  enjoyed  and  lived  upon  ancient 
lercies,  mercies  long  ago  past ;  as  you  may  see  in  such 
lemorials  as  you  have  in  the  I05th  and  106tn  Psalms,  and 

1  other  places  of  Scripture.  I  will  remember  the  yeais  of 


the  right  hand  of  the  most  High,  Psalm  Ixxvii.  10.  What 
triumphs  %nd  exultations  do  you  oftentimes  meet  with,  in 
the  book  of  Psalms,  upon  the  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Phatactti  and  his  Egyptians  in  the  Red  sea,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  people  or  Israel  through  the  wilderness? 
Why,  if  memory  will  serve  to  fetch  former  mercies  into 
our  present  enjoyment,  certainly  faith  should  serve  to  fetch 
fViture  mercies  into  our  present  enjoyment  too,  and  give  xa 
the  taste  and  relish  of  tnem. 

We  should  take  encourajB^ement  hence  agaii^  thepre- 
sent  horrid  atheism  and  wickedness,  that  doth  so  afiront 
the  interest  of  religion  at  this  day.  We  are  too  much  apt 
to  pass  our  judgment  upon  things  by  very  undue  mear 
sures ;  to  judge  by  the  present  sight  of  our  own  eye,  that 
that  is  well  which  we  apprehend,  or  which  carries  a  sen- 
sible appearance  with  it  of  being  well  for  the  present ;  but 
to  forget,  that  it  is  always  somewhat  future,  that  must  give 
a  determination  unto  that  which  is  simply  best  or  other- 
wise ;  that  a  judgment  is  not  to  pass,  tiU  we  come  to  the 
end  of  things,  till  we  see  what  will  become  of  matters  in 
their  final  issue.  There  will  be  a  day  of  distinguishipg, 
even  in  this  world,  in  point  of  the  external  ihvoars  of  pro- 
vidence, between  them  that  fear  the  Lord,  and  them  that 
fear  him  not.  And  though  now  the  spirit  <^  atheism  be 
insolent,  so  as  it  never  was  in  any  age,  no  not  so  much  in 
any  pagan  nation ;  and  that  where  the  Christian  name  is 
professed,  even  amongst  ourselves ;  do  we  think  therefore 
that  atheists  and  their  religion  shall  carry  the  cause  1  No: 
if  we  will  but  frame  to  ourselves  the  prospect,  which  the 
word  of  God  gives  us  an  advantage  and  warrant  to  do,  it 
would  guide  oar  judgments  much  another  way ;  to  think, 
that  that  must  need  be  the  better  side  and  the  better  part, 
which  shall  be  successful  and  prevailing  at  last.  It  ia 
most  eligible  to  be  on  that  side  which  shall  finally  prosper, 
when  God  comes  to  lay  claim  to  us,  to  challenge  our  help 
in  bearing  a  witness  to  his  name  and  truth  and  holy  ways : 
"  Come,  who  will  take  part  with  me  against  an  ungodly 
race  of  men  1  Who  will  be  religious  in  this  irreligious 
agel  Who  fear  God,  when  it  is  counted  matter  of  re- 
proach, and  an  argument  of  a  weak  and  crazy  spirit,  for 
men  to  fear  and  dread  an  invisible  Being  T'  It  would  help 
your  resolution  much,  would  you  think  in  this  case,  that 
there  will  be  a  time  when  God  shall  be  visibly  owned  in 
the  world,  and  when  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  reproachful  thing 
to  be  a  r^igious  man,  a  fearer  of  the  Lora. 


SERMON  in.* 

We  have  spoken  already  of  this  propodiion,— That  there 
is  a  state  of  very  great  prosperity  and  tranouillity,  for  a 
considerable  ttact  of  time,  appointed  for  the  church  of  God 
on  earth.— We  have  offered  several  things  to  assert  the 
truth  of  it ;  and  made  some  use  o(  it,  to  recommend  it  as 
a  fit  object  to  be  entertained  by  our  faith;  and  that  we 
should  take  encouragement  from  it  against  the  prevailing 
atheism  and  wickedness  of  this  apostate  world,  which  haw 
borne  so  much  sway  in  it  through  many  ages,  upon  that 
prospect  which  this  truth  gives  us,  of  a  time  and  state  of 
things,  wherein  it  shall  cease  to  be  so,  wherein  religion 
shall  lifl  up  the  head,  and  outface  the  wickedness  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  depraved  race  of  men ;  when  this  very  earth  it- 
self, that  hath  been  the  state  of  God's  dishonour  through 
so  long  a  tract  of  time,  shall  be  the  state  of  his  glory. 

But  here  some  may  be  apt  to  say ;— "  To  what  purpose 
Ls  all  this,  when  no  hope  is  given  us  of  seeing  any  such 
good  state  of  things  in  our  days  ?  If  we  are  not  encouraged 
to  expect,  with  our  own  eyes,  to  see  such  a  happy  state  of 
things,  had  not  we  as  good  take  all  our  comforts  and  en- 
couragements from  the  expectation  of  a  judgment-day  to 
come,  and  an  eternal  state!  What  doth  it  signiQr  to  have 
any  representation  made  to  us  of  a  good  state  of  things  on 
earth,  which  we  are  told  it  is  likely  we  shall  fare  never 
the  better  for  V* 

This  is  a  thins  that  requires  to  be  distinctly  diseuaaed; 
and  therefore  I  shall  sptad  some  time  upon  it. 
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I.  The  exception  would  lie  as  much  aeainst  the  patting 
of  any  of  these  things  into  the  Bible,  till  at  least  immedi- 
ately before  the  time  when  they  should  be  accomplished 
and  fulfilled.  And  so  it  is  an  insufferable  reflection  upon 
the  Divine  wisdom,  that  hath  thought  fit  that  such  an  ac- 
count of  things  should  be  given  for  so  long  time  previous 
unto  their  accomplishment  or  actual  taking  place.  And, 

3.  It  is  no  prejudice  at  all,  against  our  receiving  encou- 
ragement and  having  our  spirits  fortified  against  the  athe- 
ism of  a  wicked  world  by  this  prospect,  that  we  may  re- 
ceive such  encouragement  also  oy  the  consideration  of  a 
judgment  to  come  and  an  eternal  state.  For  do  not  we 
Jcnow,  that  sundry  uses  may  be  made  of  many  doctrines, 
as  one  and  the  same  truth  may  be  proved  by  sundry  me- 
diums 1  What  prejudice  doth  it  do  an  honest  cause,  if  one 
can  produce  twen^  arguments  to  prove  the  same  truth, 
and  so  all  result  ioto  one  conclusion  1  We  reckon  the  truth 
is  fortified  and  confirmed  by  it  so  much  the  more.  And  if 
there  are  sundry  truths,  if  never  so  great  a  variety  of 
truths,  that  all  meet  as  it  were  in  one  point,  and  produce 
the  same  good  frame  and  temper  in  our  hearts,  is  that  a 
prejudice  to  us  1  I  hope  it  is  so  much  the  more  an  advan- 
tage.   But  that  which  I  shall  mostly  insist  upon  is,  that — 

3.  That  same  question  of  inquiry,  "  To  what  purpose  is 
it,  that  we  should  hear  of  such  things,  when  tnere  is  no 
hope  ^ven  us  to  see  them,  or  that  they  should  be  brought 
about  in  our  time  1"  This  question,  I  say,  there  is  no  seri- 
ous, considering,  well-tempered  Christian,  but  is  best  capa- 
ble of  answering  it  out  or  his  own  heart.  He  doth  but 
need  to  consult  with  his  own  heart,  when  he  is  himself 
and  in  his  rip^ht  mind,  and  he  will  see  enough  even  out  of 
his  own  spirit,  from  whence  to  answer  the  inquiry,  and  to 
say  all  that  needs  to  be  said  in  reference  to  it. 

To  make  that  out;  it  is  obvious  to  our  notice,  that  there 
are  two  extremes,  (and  therefore  both  of  them  bad  enough, 
as  all  extremes  naturally  are,)  from  whence  any  such  in- 
quiry can  be  supposed  to  proceed.  A  man  may  say, "  To 
what  purpose  is  it  V  either  from  stupidity  and  unconcem- 
edness,  as  thinking  they  need  not  concern  themselves  about 
nny  thing  that  is  not  likely  to  fall  within  the  compass  of 
their  own  time ;  or  from  fretfulness,  a  vexatious,  discon- 
tentful  temper  of  spirit,  upon  having  a  prospect  of  such 
things  set  before  them,  as  they  have  no  encouragement  it 
may  be  to  think  the^  shall  see.  Now  a  sound  and  ffood 
temper  and  complexion  of  soul  hath  that  in  itself,  wnich 
would  obviate  and  avoid  both  these  extremes,  and  let  us 
tee  sufficient  reason  for  these  two  thin|[s  in  opposition  to 
them:  to  wit,  1.  The  entertainment  of  such  a  truth  with 
due  complacency,  notwithstanding  we  have  no  expectation 
to  see  the  accomplishment  of  it  in  our  time ,  3upposing  we 
have  no  such  expectation.  And,  3.  To  admit  the  delay  of 
that  accomplishment  with  composedness  and  quietuile  of 
mind,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  in  our  own  spirits  with 
that  delay,  though  such  things  may  not  receive  a  speedy 
and  sodden  accomplishmencuccording  to  our  desire.  The 
former  of  these  would  enable  us  to  make  a  due  use  of  such 
a  truth  as  this ;  and  the  latter  would  keep  us  from  abusing 
It  By  the  former,  we  should  be  enabled  to  savour  and 
relish  it  with  complacency,  and  so  as  to  get  good  out  of  it ; 
and  by  the  latter,  to  avoid  the  getting  of  hurt,  have  our 
hearts  fenced  and  fortified  ai^inst  any  prejudicial  impres- 
sions thereby.  Wherefore  these  two  things  I  shall  labour 
to  make  out  to  you,  that  there  are  certain  principles  in 
every  gracious  and  well-complexioned  soul,  that  will,/rs^, 
enable  it  to  take  complacency  in  such  a  truth  as  this,  for 
l^e  substance  of  it ;  and  that  will,  seamdly,  compose,  so  as 
not  to  admit  of  disturbance  by  the  delay  of  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  even  notwithstanding  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  are 
never  to  see  it  in  this  world  oursjelves  and  with  our  own  eyes. 

First,  There  are  such  principles  as  these,  that  have  a 
tendenejr  to  make  such  a  truth  savoury  to  us ;  notwithstand- 
ing it  be  supposed,  that  we  shall  not  see  it  fulfilled  in  this 
world  ourselves. 

I.  A  principle  of  self-denial.  That  will  signify  a  great 
deal  to  this  purpose.  And  you  will  know,  there  is  noming 
more  deeply  radical  in  the  whole  frame  of  practical  reli- 
gion and  ffodliness,  than  that  is.  Bat  certamly,  if  a  man 
Be  of  a  self-denying  spirit,  he  will  be  able  to  take  com- 
placency in  somewhat  else,  than  what  doth  respect  his  own 
persouui  ooQoemments.  Aiid  is  it  not  a  most  unsuffersible 


thing,  if  a  man  should  not  t  What !  would  I  fancj  ths 
great  world  made  for  me ;  and  that  all  the  mighty  vheds 
of  providence,  that  roll  and  are  kept  in  motioafromtiiDe 
to  time,  are  all  moved  with  reference  to  me;  to  give  met 
^ratification  and  content  according  to  the  wish  of  my  heart? 
What  an  insolent  thing  is  so  private  and  selfish  a  spiiit  as 
that ! 

2.  A  just  concern  for  posterity  would  make  snchatnth 
savoury.  And  certainly  there  is  no  well-tempered  sovl  des- 
titute of  that  principle.  Grace  doth  in  this,  as  well  is  ii 
doth  in  many  other  things,  graft  upon  the  stock  of  natore. 
You  know  it  is  natund  with  men,  upon  acoDscioDsne&of 
mortality  and  a  desire  of  immortality,  when  they  find  tlier 
can  live  no  longer  in  their  persons,  to  desire  to  lireii 
their  posterity,  those  that  shall  come  after  them:  and  it  is 
a  great  solace  that  they  naturally  take  in  the  hope  of  dom 
so.  Now  when  grace  comes  to  graft  upon  inis  namnl 
stock,  would  not  the  spirit  of  a  man  be  disposed  to  tahi 
great  solace  in  the  hope  and  expectation,  that  those  thit 
shall  come  after  him  shall  live  in  a  better  state  tipoa  reli- 

S'ous  accounts,  than  we  have  done  in  our  days,  or  najk 
cely  to  do  1  If  such  a  principle  as  this  be  not  to  obiait 
and  take  place  and  have  an  influence,  what  would  jn 
make  of  ail  the  promises  that  were  given  to  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob  concerning  their  seed,  so  long  before  ti* 
accomplishment  of  many  oi  them  1  What  can  all  these  pro- 
mises signify,  but  upon  the  supposition  of,  and  in  aw 
of  accommodation  to,  such  a  principle  1  You  see  hov  » 
voury  and  tasteful  what  God  had  told  David  conceniv 
bis  house  and  posterity  in  aftertimes  was  to  him :  he  v» 
not  so  stupid,  as  not  to  be  moved  with  any  thing  of  th* 
kind ;  but  he  is  as  a  person  in  an  ecstasy,  a  rapture,  opoa 
it,  3  Sam.  vii.  19,  20.  "  Thou  hast  spoken  concerning  <kr 
servant's  house  for  a  great  while  to  come ;  and  is  this  the 
manner  of  man,  O  Lord  Grod  1  And  what  can  David  aj 
more  unto  thee  ?"  It  was  a  great  solace  to  good  Jacob,  on 
Israel,  when  he  was  now  even  next  to  death,  to thinkrf 
what  should  ensue  in  reference  to  his  posterity  and  sm, 
when  he  was  gone.  "  I  die.  (saith  he,)  but  God  shall  he 
with  you,"  Gen.  xlviii.  31.  And  do  not  we  thinkitveiti 
good  spirit  in  ourselves,  if  we  could  be  of  the  same  mind* 
Why,  though  we  all  die,  God  shall  be  with  them  ihais«- 
ceed !  If  they  shall  come  into  that  land,  which  our  em 
shall  not  behold,  what !  can  we  so  put  ofifman  and  Chns- 
ian  both  together,  as  to  take  no  complacency  in  the  f«»- 
thoughts  of  what  good  those  that  may  come  after  mayw- 
hold  «and  enjoy,  Uiough  we  enjoy  it  not  It  was  a  high 
pleasure,  that  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  coniem^WB 
of  the  future  good  of  following  generations,  by  the  Psate- 
ist,  in  Ps.  cii.  18.  A  people,  which  shall  be  created,  shai 
praise  the  Lord.  He  was  very  well  pleased  to  thiak« 
that,  though  it  were  then  a  time  of  very  great  afllictioo;  e 
y;ou  see  the  title  of  that  psalm  doth  import;  whether  to 
time  present,  or  the  time  prophesied  and  foretold  of: »' 
the  psalm  is  a  prayer  of  the  afflicted,  when  be  poors  oo:  is 
soul  to  God,  as  there  you  have  it.  While  they  are  langms*- 
ing  in  all  that  affliction  and  trouble,  which  they  are^ 
posed  then  to  be  under ;  yet  they  are  pleased  to  think a» 
generation  to  come,  a  people  yet  to  be  bom,  yet  tobccreaw, 
that  shall  praise  God  ana  rejoice  in  his  great  goodness. 

3.  A  loyal  and  dutiful  love  unto  the  blessed  God  hiB»i 
and  concern  for  his  interest,  tends  to  make  such  atniu* 
voury,  though  the  accomplishment  of  it  we  may  perbiff 
never  see  in  this  world.  Was  that  heart  ever  touched  iw 
a  dutiftil  sense  of  his  interest,  that  would  not  be  ^^^-^ 
to  think  of  his  being  giorilied  highly,  upon  the  saroe^ 
where  he  has  been  so  msolentlj  affront^  andproToked^* 
80  long  a  time  1  It  was  an  inexpressible  pleasure, » 
seems  to  have  gone  with  such  egressions,  as  the*  ** 
we  sometimes  meet  with ;  "  Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  aw^ 
the  heavens,  and  \hv  glory  above  all  the  earth  "  as^» 
in  Psal.  cviii.  5.  and  in  many  expressions  scattered  opi* 
down  the  Scripture  of  like  import.  A  tiulv  P<^^ 
would  be  mightiljr  caicemed,  that  God  sbofuld  atooea»^ 
or  other  have  the  just  attribution  and  reyenue  of  gloiyi*' 
him,  which  is  to  arise  out  of  this  part  of  his  crcttiaD|*^ 
lower,  lapsed  part.  Considering  now,  how  mean  and  »» 
and  wretched  a  place  soever  this  world  is,  yet  it  is  a  p 
of  the  creation  or  God,  and  there  is  a  reyenoe  oig^^ 
to  him  out  of  it ;  who  would  not  take  complaceacy  viv 
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thoughts  of  a  time,  when  it  shall  be  gathered  up  and 
brought  in,  when  the  name  of  God  shall  be  glorious  on 
the  earth,  everj  knee  bowing  to  him,  and  every  tongue 
confessing  to  mm;  that  at  least  it  should  more  generally 
be  80,  than  it  hath  hitherto  been  1 

4.  A  compassionate  regard  to  the  souls  of  men  hath 
Ntill  the  same  tendency  to  make  us  relish,  with  a  ereat 
de&l  of  pleasure,  the  forethoughts  of  such  a  state;  where- 
in religion,  that  hath  been  so  much  under  reproach  for  so 
long  a  tract  of  time,  shall  be  a  creditable  thing,  liA  up  the 
head  with  honour,  and  outface  insolent  atheism  and  wick- 
edness.   If  we  consider  this,  as  that  wherein  the  souls  of 
men  are  concerned;  it  cannot  but  be  highly  grateful  to  us 
to  contemplate  such  better  days  to  come.  For  by  how  ma- 
nifest experience  doth  it  appear,  that  such  a  state  of  things, 
wherein  religion  is  a  reproach,  endangers  and  ruins  mul- 
titudes of  souls  every  where  1    How  many  are  jeered  and 
floated  out  of  their  religion,  where  there  nave  been  only 
some  lighter  tinctures  of  it  upon  their  spirits,  or  only  some 
half  inclinations  towards  it :  while  it  is  reckoned  matter 
of  reproach  to  be  a  fearer  of  the  great  God ;  when  to  be  a 
professed  devotee  unto  the  Sovereign  Majestjr  of  heaven 
and  earth,  to  avow  an  awe  and  dread  of  invisiblejpowers, 
is  looked  upon  as  an  argument  of  a  weak  and  efieminate 
mind;  and  when  it  goes  for  pure  fanaticism  for  any  to 
pretend  to  stand  in  awe  of  an  invisible  Ruler?    It  is  ma- 
nifest, what  multitudes  of  souls  are  insnared  unto  perdi- 
tion, even  by  the  shame  and  reproach  and  fear  of  men, 
that  religion  hath  been  assaulted  with  in  many  ages,  but 
never  more  than  in  our  own.    And  is  it  not  grateful  and 
pleasant,  to  forethink  of  such  a  time  and  slate  of  things, 
ailer  that  the  prince  of  the  darlmess  of  this  world  hath 
been  by  such  variety  of  arts  and  methods  imposing  upon 
seals  to  their  ruin ;  to  think,  I  say.  of  any  time,  wherein 
he  shall  be  bound,  and  the  word  of  Ghxl  at  liberty,  and  run 
and  be  glorified,  without  any  kind  of  let  or  restraint ; 
wherein  effectual  endeavours  shall  every  where  be  set 
afoot  for  the  rescuing  of  souls  from  the  common  rain  1 
Surely  a  just  and  generous  love  of  mankind,  refined  and 
spiritualized  as  it  ought  to  be  in  all  our  hearts,  would,  even 
upon  that  account  and  by  its  own  natural  tendency,  make 
;he  fore-thoughts  of  such  a  state  of  things  very  grateful ; 
and  very  much  commend  such  a  truth  to  our  acceptance 
and  entertainment :  notwithstanding  the  supposition,  that 
we  see  the  accomplishment  of  no  such  thing  in  our  time. 
But  we  are  to  show  further,  that— 

Secondly,  There  are  principles  also  in  every  gracious 
person,  that  tend  to  compose  nis  spirit,  so  as  that  it  shall 
not  be  disquieted  by  the  aelay  of  its  accomplishment;  and 
so  will  by  this  means  prevent  such  a  truth  from  being 
ibused ;  or  procure,  that  there  shall  be  no  evil  and  hurt- 
ful impressions  made  upon  our  spirits  by  it.  For  of  that 
Jiere  is  real  danger ;  that,  having  the  prospect  of  such  a 
itate  of  things  TOfore  our  eyes,  and  yet  no  ho{)e  that  we 
ihall  see  the  accomplishment  of  it  in  oar  own  time,  vexar 
ion  and  discontent  and  secret  frettings  should  be  provoked 
-hereby.  Therefore  we  will  show  also,  that  there  are 
principles  contained  in  a  right  temper  and  constitution  of 
soul,  that  will  avoid  that  great  extreme,  as  well  as  that  of 
a  stupid  Unconcemedness ;  and  compose  us  unto  a  due 
comporting  with  the  delay  of  the  accomplishment  of  such 
things  whereof  we  have  the  prospect  in  Such  predictive 
scriptures.    As, 

1.  A  right  ana  well-complexioned  faith  concerning  these 
tiings  hath  a  tendency  to  make  us  brook  the  delay  of  the 
accomplishment,  without  any  hurtful  resentments  of  it,  so 
a$  to  be  discomposed  in  our  spirits  thereby.  For  it  is  the 
nature  of  such  a  faith  to  feed  upon  the  substance  of  things, 
and  not  lo  exercise  itself  so  much  about  the  minuter  mat- 
ters, and  those  that  are  of  mere  circumstance.  That  is  ra- 
th sr  belonging  to  the  mean  principle  of  sense ;  which  can 
tell  how  to  converse  with  nothing  out  what  is  present,  and 
a4>pears  clothed  with  all  the  circumstances  of  a  present 
event.  But  faith  is  not  so  narrow  or  confined  a  prmciple. 
It  can  tell  how  to  converse  with  objects  that  are  in  them- 
selves valuable,  so  as  to  unclothe  them  of  present  circum- 
sitances,  and  to  consider  them  more  abstractly  as  lying  in 
themselves,  and  to  enjoy  the  real  gain  that  is  in  them, 
without  limiting  or  determining  them  unto  this  or  that 
time,  or  such  or  such  other  circamstaiices  that  do  accom- 


pany them  in  their  existence.  Faith  can  tell  how,  while 
we  are  here  upon  earth,  to  fly  to  heaven  for  us,  and  to 
walk  to  and  fro  in  the  invisible  regions,  and  to  fetch  us 
down  comforts  and  consolations  from  thence.  And  if  it 
can  forage  into  aJl  eternity,  much  more  may  it  into  a  little 
future  time,  so  as  to  fetch  us  what  is  relieving  and  com- 
fortable from  thence,  accordingto  what  such  futurity  doth 
contain  in  it  for  that  purpose.  Upon  thni  account  we  have 
that  property  of  faith,  that  character  of  a  believer,  Isa. 
xxviii.  16.  "  He  that  belie veth,  shall  not  make  haste."  He 
that  is  a  serious  believer  indeed,  of  the  right  stamp  and 
kind,  will  not  prematurely  catch  at  things.  That  faith  is 
not  apt  to  discompose  the  soul,  and  put  it  into  a  violent 
and  impetuous  hurry ;  but  it  is  its  natural  efiect  to  com- 
pose, to  quiet  and  calm  it,  to  keep  it  peaceable  and  sedate, 
till  the  events  shall  be  duly  sea^Kined  and  timed  by  him 
who  hath  all  times  in  his  own  hand  and  power.  It  is  very 
observable,  if  you  consider  the  substance  of  that  prophe- 
cy, which  these  words  of  the  prophet  have  a  relation  to, 
*'  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a 
precious  comer-stone,  a  sure  foundation  ;  he  that  believ- 
etb,  shall  not  make  baste."  One  would  think,  that,  upon 
its  being  understood  what  that  comer-stone  meant,  the 
very  hint  and  intimation  of  such  a  thing  should  put  all 
the  powers  of  a  soul,  that  hath  the  prospect  of  it,  mto  a 
present  hastv  quick  working;  and  ttiat  the  matter  should 
not  admit  of  a  moment's  delay,  but  be  presently  done :  so 
great  a  thing  as  the  laying  of  that  comer-stone !  Bui  this 
is  said  several  hundred  yeai-s  beforehand;  and  yet  "he 
that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  He  shall  enjoy  it 
now  by  faith,  taste  the  consolation  of  it;  and  have  his 
spirit  composed  unto  a  willing  and  peaceful  deference,  or 
referring  of  the  matter  how  this  bosiness  should  be  timed, 
or  when  it  should  be  brought  about,  unto  him  who  is  the 
great  Lord  and  Author  and  Orderer  of  all  things.  As 
apt  a  thing  as  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh  was  to  raise  de- 
sire, and  heighten  and  stir  up  mighty  afiiection  among 
them  that  looked  for  the  consolation  of  Israel ;  yet  "  he 
that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste." 

3.  A  truly  Christian  patience.  It  is  the  proper  business 
of  this  to  compose  a  man's  soul.  In  your  patience  pos- 
sess ye  your  own  souls,  Luke  xxi.  19.  The  work  of  pa- 
tience is  to  make  a  man  master  of  his  ovm  soul ;  that  it 
shall  be  in  his  power,  and  he  shall  enjoy  himself:  for  an 
impatient  man  is  outed,  dispossessed  of  himself:  he  hath 
no  command  of  himself.  Now  patience  hath  its  exercise 
for  keeping  us  in  the  possession  of  ourselves,  not  only  in 
bearing  the  afflictions  that  lie  upon  us,  but  m  expecting 
the  good  things  that  lie  before  us  and  which  we  have  in 
prospect  and  view.  Hope  that  is  seen,  is  not  hope : — But 
if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience 
wait  for  it,  Rom.  viii.  34,  25.  Ye  have  need  of  patience, 
that  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might  receive 
the  promise.  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  shall 
come,  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry,  Heb.  x.  36, 37.  You 
have  need  of  patience,  that  you  may  brook  and  comport 
with  the  delay  of  his  coming,  and  not  count  it  long.  So 
the  apostle  James,  chap.  v.  7,  8.  is  pressing  to  patience  in 
reference  to  the  relief  that  was  to  be  expected  at  the 
coming  of  our  Lord;  and  he  tells  those  to  whom  he 
writes,  "  The  husbandman  hath  long  patience,  until  he 
receive  the  early  and  latter  rain.  Be  ye  also  patient, 
stablish  vour  hearts ;  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draw- 
eth  nigh.*'  It  is  still  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  What 
coming  that  ia,  we  shall  not  now  dispute ;  or  how  near,  or 
how  far  off.  But  be  gives  them  to  anderstand,  that  while 
he  was  not  as  yet  come,  they  Aad  need  of  patience,  to 
compare  their  hearts,  and  to  xeep  them  composed  and 
quiet  during  the  time  of  their  expectation. 

3.  Weariness  of  sin  will  do  much  to  this  purpose.  If 
once  the  body  of  death  be  really  burdensome  to  us,  and 
we  would  fain  by  any  means  in  the  world  have  the  power 
of  sin  abated ;  this  vill  tend  to  compose  us  unto  a  will- 
ingness, that  God  should  take  any  course  with  us,  that 
according  to  his  estimate  and  account  may  most  aptly 
serve  that  end,  to  break  the  power  of  sin.  Well,  sappoee 
he  thinks  this  a  fitter  course  for  us,  instead  of  letting  the 
sun  shine  upon  us,  to  make  the  fire  bum  round  about  us : 
suppose  he  judge  it  fitter  for  us  to  be  under  strikings  and 
hammerings  in  order  to  the  working  off  our  dron^  and 
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beating  m  into  a  better  form  and  figure:  then  a  tme  and 
real  weariness  and  impatiency  of  sin  would  make  us  con- 
tented to  be  brought  to  this  temper  throaffh  any  course,  so 
it  do  but  weaken  and  wear  sjn,  and  break  the  power  of  it 
more  and  more.  It  would  make  us  contented  to  endure 
harsher  methods  for  oar  time,  so  it  will  serve  that  happy 
end,  and  beget  in  us  better  frames  of  spirit.  .  For  he,  that 
is  a  far  more  competent  judge  than  we  are,  (we  have  rea- 
aoA  to  conclude  by  the  event,)  doth  judge,  that  such  rough- 
er means  and  courses  are  more  suitable  to  our  state,  to 
help  us  to  that  better  pitch  and  temper  of  spirit,  than  a 
prosperous  state  of  things  externally  would  be ;  such  as 
18  meant  here  by  God's  not  hiding  his  face.  It  may  be  he 
doth  foresee,  that  we  should  not  know  how  to  comport 
with  such  a  state  of  things,  that  we  should  grow  vain  and 
foolish,  earthly  and  forgetful  of  him,  and  never  mind  the 
great  concerns  of  religion,  when  once  trouble  and  calami- 
ty left  us.  If  once  we  be  brought  heartil}^  to  hate  sin,  and 
to  reckon  that  the  greatest  of  all  imaginable  evils ;  we 
should  be  very  well  contented,  that  Gkxl  should  use  us  with 
whatsoever  severity,  so  that  the  power  of  sin  may  be 
abated,  and  a  better  temper  of  spirit  promoted. 

4.  A  sense  of  the  demerit  of  sin,  would  certainly  per- 
suade to  much  composure  of  mind  in  such  an  expectation. 
He  that  considers  with  himself,  **  I  am  less  than  the  least 
of  all  mercies,  and  I  have  deserved  not  only  to  be  under 
the  continual  narassings  of  severe  providence  all  my  da3rs 
in  this  world,  but  I  have  deservea  hell ;"  may  keep  his 
spirit  quiet  1^  that  means,  though  he  doth  not  see  a  pros- 
perous state  of  thinp  in  this  world  ]  especially  if  he  nave 
the  apprehension  withal  of  pardoning  mercy,  and  the  sweet 
savour  and  relish  of  that.  He  that  would  be  contented  to 
have  undergone  any,  the  greatest  agonies  and  distresses 
whatsoever,  so  he  might  but  have  had  the  light  of  God's 
countenance  shining  upon  him,  so  he  might  bat  see  that 
those  agonies  and  distresses  of  spirit  did  open  a  way  unto 
a  more  nalcyon  season  for  his  ^irit,  certainly  he  would 
well  be  content  to  undergo  any  severities  of  dispensations 
in  outward  respects,  and  thiuK  all  well,  if  €rod  nave  par- 
doned his  sin,  and  let  fall  all  controversy  with  him.  And 
that  belongs  to  a  good  temper  of  spirit  too,  to  apprehend 
sin  either  actually  pardoned,  or  at  least  pardonanle ;  that 
God  is  reconcilable,  if  he  comply  with  nis  terms.  And 
if  I  can  once  savour  and  relish  such  a  thing  as  that,  I  may 
▼err  well  forbear  indenting  and  capitulating  with  him  for 
such  a  state  of  things  in  this  world,  that  would  be  pleas- 
ins  and  grateful  to  me. 

6.  A  subject,  governable  spirit,  would  contribute  very 
much  to  keep  us  composed  and  quiet  under  such  an  ex- 
pectation and  delay :  a  spirit  instructed  unto  obedience, 
and  that  knows  how  to  be  under  government,  and  to  yield 
a  consent  that  God  should  rule.  If  we  can  but  allow  him 
to  bear  rule  in  all  the  kinc^doms  of  the  world,  and  do 
what  he  pleases  on  earth  in  his  own  way  and  time ;  if  we 
have  our  hearts  formed  unto  this,  it  will  certainly  make 
us  composed  in  the  expectation  of  whatever  were  most 
grateful  to  us  in  this  world,  or  during  the  delay  of  brin?- 
in^  such  things  about  for  us.  We  find  our  Saviour  dotn 
with  some  severity  reflect  Upon  his  ^ciples,  immediately 
before  his  ascension,  when  they  put  that  curious  question 
to  him,  "  Lior4,  wilt  thou  atjhis  time  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israeli**  It  w^  an  odd  notion  too,  that  they  had  of  that 
kingdom;  as  appeu^  from  other  passages.  Why,  says  he, 
"It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons, 
which  the  Father  hatV  put  in  his  own  power,"  Acts  i.  6, 7. 
What  I  are  you  for  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hands, 
and  will  not  you  allow  h^  the  government  of  the  world  1 
Are  you  not  contented  he  illiould  bear  rulel  Certainly  it  is 
a  vei^  ill-tempered  spirit,  tfitt  will  quarrel  at  thw,  that 
God  is  above  us,  that  he  hath\be  ordering  and  timing  of 
all  things  in  l^s  own  hand  and  power.  Therefore  a  sub- 
ject, governable  spirit  must  needs  he  in  this  case  a  calm, 
composed,  quiet  spirit,  unapt  to  storm  and  tumultuate,  and 
to  aomit  of  any  Texaticms  and  unquiet  thought,  because 
such  things  are  not  done  now,  or  possibly  may  not  be  done 
within  our  time,  that  we  could  wish  to  see  done.  You 
find,  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  fervent  desire,  that  Moses 
had  of  seeing  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  is  worth  while  to 
take  notice,  how  he  pleads  with  God  upon  that  account, 
as  he  reooltects  the  story  himself,  Deut.  iii.  ^  Ac.  He  is 


relating  to  the  people  how  he  besongbt  the  Lord  at  tha 
time,  when  the  controversy  was  about  that  bosiness.  "I 
besought  the  Lord,*'  says  he,  "at  that  time,  saying, 0 
Lord  God,thoa  hast  begun  to  show  thy  senrant  tbj  great- 
ness, and  thy  mighty  hand;  for  what  God  is  therein  ha- 
ven or  in  earth,  that  can  do  accordiBg  to  thy  works,  ud 
according  to  thy  might  1  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  uver,  lad 
see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  boob- 
tain,  and  Lebanon.''  But  how  is  he  answered  1  "Bot 
the  Lord  was  wrath  with  me  for  your  sakes,  and  voold 
not  hear  me ;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Let  it  soiee 
thee,  speak  no  more  to  me  of  this  matter.'*  I  wot'tlii 
spoken  to  any  more  about  the  matter.  And  yoo  see 
afterwards,  how  contentedly  he  goes  op  and  dies  at  this 
tide  Jordan.  "  Go  up  and  die ;"  and  he  goes  up  and  dia; 
there  was  no  more  disputing  about  the  business;  he  w» 
contented  to  die,  and  not  see  that  goodlv  moontaii,  sad 
Lebanon.  Certainly  that  is  a  very  good  eoDtentraeot  ii 
such  oases,  for  the  Lord  to  order  what  he  sees  meet  uto 
our  lot  and  portion. 

6.  A  serious  diligence  in  present  duty.  Whoever  hBte 
not  a  disposition  of  heart  to  mind  the  duty  of  their  on 
time,  the  bnsiness  that  lies  in  their  hand  to  do  -,  ceitainly 
their  temper  is  not  good.  But  every  serioos  Chieiiia 
can  find  himself  so  much  to  do,  as  to  have  little  leison 
to  entertain  hinself  unto  his  prejudice  with  disquietiM 
thoughts  concealing  what  is  yet  future,  whether  of  fooc 
or  evil,  within  Ae  compass  of  time  and  of  thispresot 
lower  world.  And  if  it  be  observed,  I  doubt  aot  but  coo- 
mon  experience  wiU  eive  sufiTrage  to  it,  that  they  are  mofl 
apt  to  let  out  their  spirits  extravagantly  to  mind  the  cat 
cemments  of  future  time  unto  anxiety,  and  soastobos) 
themselves  most  about  them,  who  have  the  least  niadtc 
be  busy  about  present  duties.  You  know  the  looeerinc 
more  careless  and  licenUous  Christians,  that  canDct  eo- 
dure  to  have  their  spirits  bound  and  tied  down  to  tkeij 
work,  the  work  of  their  present  stations,  are  they  thitlo« 
to  be  making  complaints  *,  Oh  I  how  could  I  serre  God,  I 
I  were  but  in  such  a  time !  So  liberal  are  they  to  him  o 
that  which  is  not  in  their  own  power,  which  is  not  theiis 
It  is  only  the  present  time  is  theirs :  but  they  will  notsem 
him  with  that  which  they  have,  the  present  day.  Hctha 
understands  his  work  and  business  as  a  ChristiaB,  iha 
is,  to  give  up  himself  to  prayer,  and  to  a  serioos  vatch 
ing  over  his  own  heart,  to  the  endeavour  of  prcscrrine  i 
gw)d  temper  of  spirit,  or  preventing  a  bad ;  he  that  knor 
what  it  is  to  be  intent  upon  the  mortifying  of  corropooo 
and  the  quickening  and  exercising  of  one  and  anoiki 
grace  seasonably,  and  as  occasions  do  invite  and  esll  i 
forth  into  exercise  j  such  a  one  we  may  truly  recka  u 
be  very  well  composed  in  his  own  spint,  in  reference  u 
what  God  does  or  is  doing  in  his  time. 

7.  Familiarity  with  death  is  another  thing  in  thetempe: 
of  a  good  soul,  that  will  very  much  compose  to  a  qme 
peaceful  frame,  during  the  delay  of  such  thmgs  as  we  ttsI 
to  see  in  this  world,  in  reference  to  the  prosperous  state  o 
the  church  of  God  and  the  interest  of  religion.  Certain 
ly  a  man  is  to  be  reckoned  so  much  the  better  Christiin 
by  how  much  the  more  he  is  acquainted  with  the  thoo^i 
of  dying,  and  hath  made  death  familiar  to  himself.  >o' 
he  that  lives  conversant  about  the  very  brink  of  the  sti« 
that  reckons  upon  living  but  a  little  while  here,  tmt  i 
continually  expecting  his  dismission  and  call  into  eienio 
cannot  surely  oe  concerned  to  any  great  anxiety  of  micv 
about  what  shall  or  shall  not  come  in  this  world  withi 
his  time.  For  such  a  one  would  reckon  with  himsel; 
"  Suppose  I  had  never  so  great  assurance,  that  such  tf 
such  desirable  things  shall  fall  out  next  year,  yet  In? 
die  this."  No  serious  person  will  put  death  far  from  hii 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  distant  thing;  and  therefore sas 
will  not  be  very  apt  to  disquiet  themselves  with  these- 
citous  expectation  of  good  things  on  this  side,  becai* 
they  will  still  reckon,  death  may  come  between  me  »< 
that  expectation,  if  it  were  ever  so  near. 

8.  A  heavenly  firame  of  spirit  will  do  more  than  u^ 
this  matter.  To  have  the  heart  much  taken  np  with  * 
thoughts  of  heaven,  and  the  rest  which  remains fer^ 
people  of  God,  will  deliver  one  from  the  danger  of  hwtfr 
impressions  by  having  the  prospect  of  such  good  tfaiif 
before  us  in  this  world,  which  it  may  be  we  shall  aotli^ 
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toMe.  YoareadoftliosewoiibiesiiiHbb.  xiseyeralof 
▼horn  had  been  named  in  the  Yeraes  before  this  which  I 
am  aboat  to  mention,  rer.  13.  It  is  said  of  them,  they  all 
died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises ;  bat  they 
saw  them  a&r  off,  and  were  perstnd^  of  them,  and  em- 
Draced  them,  and  confessed  tnat  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth.  And  doing  so,  they  that  say  such 
things,  ver.  14.  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country; 
that  It  is  the  aflairsof  some  outer  conntry  that  their  hearts 
and  minds  are  more  upon,  and  therefore  that  thev  are  not 
so  greatly  concerned  about  the  good  and  evil  that  they 
may  enjoy  or  soffer  in  this  conntry:  no,  they  are  seeking 
a  country,  knowing  that  their  greieit  concerns  did  not  lie 
much  here.  And  uierdfore  they  confidently  died  in  faith, 
not  having  received  the  promise  of  sach  and  such  things 
that  theynad  ihe  prospect  of;  merely  through  the  impres- 
sion and  power  that  a  heavenly  spirit  had  with  them,  to 
carry  them  to  follow  and  mind  neaven  and  the  great  con- 
cernments of  the  eternal  world,  that  everlasting  state  of 
things.  And  (as  was  hinted  before)  it  is  certainly  a  mof# 
intolerable  distemper  of  spirit,  and  wherein  we  are  by  06 
means  to  soffer  or  indulge  ourselves,  that  there  should  te 
a  disposition  in  us  to  be  more  pleased  and  take  more  com- 
placency in  the  forethoughts  of  the  best  state  of  thiigs 
imaginable  in  this  world,  than  in  the  forethoughts  of  hear 
yen,  that  every  way  perfect  state,  xmexceptionably  perfect. 
He  that  can  be  contented  to  sin  on  still,  that  he  may  have 
his  imagination  gratified  here  in  this  world,  ia  ce^taiolv 
under  a  great  distemper,  to  speak  the  most  gentlf  of  it 
And  how  unreasonably  preposterous  is  it,  that  aqf  should 
prefer  that  which  is  but  mtermediate,  before  that  which  is 
most  ultimately  final !  Still  always  that  which  is  best  is 
at  last;  that  state  of  things  is  the  only  unex(eptioQable 
state,  which  is  unalterable;  that  state,  which  is  never  to 
give  place  to  another,  is  the  only  state  that  is  entirely  and 
completely  good;  it  is  fit,  that  that  only  rffould  be  so. 
There  is  no  pretence  for  a  desire  of  change^  in  reference 
to  a  state  perfecdy  good ;  and  whatsoever  sate  is  not  per- 
fectly good,  it  is  stiU  always  reasonable  tc  expect  and  de- 
sire abetter. 

Now  all  these  things,  I  doubt  not,  yov  must  confess  at 
the  very  first  view  do  belong  to  a  we3-tempered  spirit. 
And  if  so,  it  must  argue  a  very  ill  firaue,  if  there  should 
be  any  such  sickly  hankerinss  after  Ae  best  things  that 
wre  can  imagine  in  this  worlcL  as  thst  we  cannot  satisfy 
ourselves,  while  we  have  no  hope,  or  no  preat  reason  to 
hope,  that  we  shall  see  them  to  fhll  cot  wiAin  the  compass 
of  our  time. 


SERMON  lY.^ 

I  SHALL  add  one  or  two  more  principles  of  a  Christian 
spirit  to  those  already  mentioned,  which  cannot  but  keep 
our  spirits  composed  in  the  prospect  of  a  better  state  of 
things  on  earth,  though  we  have  little  prospect  that  we 
shaU  live  to  see  it. 

9.  A  sincere  devotedness  to  God  and  to  his  interest. 
This  will  compose,  and  upon  the  matter  make  us  indiffer- 
ent in  what  time  or  state  of  things  we  live,  so  it  may  serve 
his  interest.  We  have  that  notion  most  clear  in  our  minds, 
that  we  were  not  made  for  ourselves,  nor  sent  into  this 
^world  upon  our  own  errand ;  and  it  can  never  be  well  with 
as,  till  tne  temper  of  our  spirits  doth  correspond  and  an- 
swer to  the  true  Light  that  snines  in  us,  to  our  light  in  this 
S articular  thing ;  so  as  that  we  hereupon  become  sincerely 
evoted  and  given  up  to  Qod,  as  knowing,  that  this  is  our 
errand  in  this  world,  to  be  to  him,  and  to  oe  used  by  him, 
for  his  own  purposes  and  services  as  he  pleases.  We  well 
Imow,  it  is  very  reasonable  and  fit  he  snould  have  some 
or  other  that  should  own  him  even  in  the  worst  of  times ; 
and  why  not  we  1  What  reason  can  we  assign,  why  we 
should  be  the  exempted  persons  1  Wh]^  we,  rather  than 
others,  should  not  serve  nim  in  difiiculties  and  exercises, 
and  endure  hard  things  for  him,  if  he  will  have  it  so  1  Unto 
m  fnmc  and  state  of  sincere  devotedness  to  God  such  a 
»PlMelwdBI«ymb,lffra. 


thought  will  be  very  familiar,  **  I  am  not  my  own;"  anid^ 
how  strange  a  power  would  such  a  thought,  seasonably 
admitted  and  vrell  placed,  have  upon  our  souls,  to  have 
them  contempered  to  this  apprehension,  *'  I  am  none  of 
my  own  1"  Biioere  devoteoness  to  Qod  is,  1.  Absolute 
and  entire,  so  ts  to  leave  us  no  right  in  ourselves  apart 
from  him;  3.  tJpon  conviction,  ^at  it  is  the  highest  ex- 
cellency created  nature  is  capable  of,  Co  be  in  pure  subser- 
viency to  him;  3.  Upon  a  thorough  apprehension,  that  he 
is  the  most  competent  judge,  how  every  one  of  ub  maqr 
serve  him  to  the  oest  purpose,  and  U)  the  most  advantage 
to  his  interest :  and  thereupon,  4.  It  cannot  but  be  accom- 
panied with  tne  highest  complacency  and  pleasure  that 
we  are  serving  Mm,  though  we  are  wasting  ourselves  in 
serving  him.  It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  high  compla- 
cency, to  be  sacrifices  consuming  in  the  very  flames,  on 
fffOijfoBe  for  his  ^ly  and  pleasure.  While  we  apprehend 
ne  IS  pleased,  it  is  most  agreeable  to  such  a  temper  of  spi- 
rit to  be  highly  ourselves  pleased  too.  For  what,  should 
his  pleasure  and  ours  be  diverse  t  And  must  there  be  two 
wills  and  interests  between  him  and  us  1 

10.  A  religious  prudent  fear  of  nusaroljring  prophecies, 
or  astricting  and  determining  them  to  this  or  tnat  point  of 
time,  which  may  not  be  intended  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It 
is  certain,  there  oueht  to  be  a  religious  le^  of  this^  be- 
cause they  are  sacred  things,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  or  mad^  use  of  to  other  purposes  than  they  were 
meant  for ;  much  less  to  serve  mean  purposes,  to  gratify 
our  own  curiosity,  to  please  our  fancy  and  imagination. 
And  there  ought  to  be  a  prudent  fear  of  this,  and  will  be 
in  a  well-tempered  soul,  because  of  the  great  hurt  and 
denser  that  may  attend  such  misappb'cations. 

There  are  two  extremes,^  that  persons  are  apt  to  run  into, 
in  this  matter ;  either  to  set  such  foretold  events  too  far  ofll, 
or  to  make  them  too  near ;  and  we  are  prone  to  run  into 
one  or  the  other  of  them,  according  as  the  cases  vary  and 
are  oi^>osite.  For  suppose  it  to  be  either  a  bad  state  of 
things  that  is  foretold,  or  suppose  it  a  time  for  doing  some 
duty  unto  which  we  are  dismclined,  then  we  ms^e  the 
time  very  remote:  put  far  off  the  evil  day,  think  the  time 
is  not  come  vet  or  building  the  house  of  God,  of  being  in- 
tent upon  the  duty  that  is  incumbent  upon  us.  But  if 
they  be  halcyon  diays,  and  it  be  a  grateful  prospect  of 
things  that  we  have  before  us ;  then  we  are  as  apt  to  set  it 
too  near,  and  to  catch  at  these  good  things  prematurely . 
before  they  be  ripe  and  ready  for  us>  or  we  for  them.  And 
here  lies  our  danger. 

I  cannot  but  recommend  to  you  that  remarkable  piece  of 
Scripture,  in  3  Thess.  ii.  1, 3.  Now  we  beseech  you,  bre- 
thren, by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our 
gathering  together  unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in 
mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  (or  by  pretended 
inspiratioDSj)  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter,  as  from  us,  as  that 
the  day  of  Cnrist  is  at  hand.  Ton  shall  hardly  meet  with 
a  more  solemn,  earnest  obtestatidn  in  all  the  Bible,  than 
this  is :  that  is  tne  thing  I  reckon  it  so  veiy  remarkable  for. 
*'  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  \"  by  what  he  xnew  was  most  dear  to  them,  and 
the  mention  whereof  would  be  most  taking  to  their  hearts; 
if  you  have  any  kindness  for  the  thoughts  of  that  day,  any 
love  for  the  appearance  and  coming  of  our  Lord;  if  ever 
any  such  thoughts  have  been  mtenil  to  your  hearts :  we 
beseech  you  by  that  coming  of  nis,  and  by  your  g[atheriDg 
togethei  unto  nim,  that  you  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind, 
that  you  do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  discomposed  by  an 
apprehension,  as  if  the  day  of  Christ  were  at  hand.  It 
may  perhaps  be  thought  very  strange,  why  the  apostle 
shoula  lay  so  mighty  a  stress  upon  this  matter,  to  obtest  in 
it  so  very  earnestly.  And  really  I  could  not  but  think  it 
exceeding  strange,  if  I  could  be  of  the  mind,  that  the  coming 
of  Christ  liere  spoken  of  were  only  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jemaalem,  and  that  the  man  qf  sin  afterwards  spo- 
ken of  were  only  meant  of  Simon  Magus  and  his  impos- 
tures, the  feats  that  he  was  at  that  time  supposed  and  be- 
llied to  do;  which  certainly  could  be  things  of  no  such 
extraordinary  concernment  unto  them,  that  fived  so  far  off 
as  Thessalonica  at  that  time,  and  much  less  to  the  whole 
Christian  church.  But  if  we  consider  the  thing  itself,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  notion  that  is  wont  to  obtain  con- 
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cemi&g  this  day  of  <mr  Loid,  and  the  gathering  together  of 
all  his  saints  unto  him;  certainly  it  was  a  matter  ^most 
extraordinary  importance,  that  it  should  not  be  apprehend- 
ed  as  at  hand.  For  do  but  tnink.  what  dismal  consequences 
would  have  ensued,  if  it  should  have  been  so  ^rehend- 
ed,  as  if  that  blessed  state  of  things  were  presently  to  take 
place,  were  even  at  the  door.  We  know  what  a  dreadAil 
apostacy  hath  come  since,  hath  intervened,  and  of  how 
long  continuance.  If  this  had  obtained  as  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  Christians,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  then 
at  hand ;  why  then, — 

1st,  How  strangely  had  the  Christians  of  that  time  been 
diverted  from  the  proper  work  and  business  of  their  pre- 
sent day  1  all  held  at  a  gaze,  and  in  an  amused  expecta- 
tion of  the  present  coming  of  our  Lord  1 

3d]y,  What  a  strange  surprise  had  the  afflictions  been  tQ 
them,  that  did  ensue  I  When  they  were  in  a  presentexpec- 
tation  of  nothing  but  the  glorious  appearance  of  tneir 
.  Lord,  to  have  had  things  come  upon  them  that  were  of 
so  directly  contrary  a  nature  and  miport  1  Instead  of  that, 
to  be  presently  thrown  into  a  sea  of  trouble,  or  into  the 
flames  of  suffering,  how  strange  a  surprise  had  it  been ! 

3dly,  What  a  despondency  of  spirit  had  followed  upon 
their  disappointment !  How  had  the  Christian  hopes  every 
where  languished,  and  their  hearts  even  failed  them  and 
died  within  them !  As  it  was  with  them  not  being  yet  in- 
structed in  the  constitution  and  design  of  Christ's  king- 
dom; whose  very  hopes  did  expire,  when  he  expired. 
"  We  trusted,  that  it  was  he  that  should  have  redeemed 
Israel." 

4th]y,  How  had  it  caused  the  infidel  world  to  triumph 
over  Christianity !  How  had  it  opened  their  mouths  wide  I 
"  This  was  a  part  of  the  religion  of  Christians,  that  their 
Christ  was  to  come  a^ain  in  that  very  a^ ;  and  now  even 
from  their  own  principles,  their  religion  is  proved  a  cheat, 
a  mere  imposture." 

There  is  certainly  very  great  danger,  and  there  ought 
therefore  to  be  a  religious  and  a  prudent  fear,  lest  we 
should  misapply  prophecies,  and  determine  them  unto  un- 
intended pomts  of  time.  It  is  very  agreeable  unto  a  good 
temper  of  spirit  so  to  do.  And  if  we  do  so,  that  very  awe 
will  keep  us  composed  and  within  the  bounds  of  modesty 
and  eood  temper. 

I  therefore  shut  up  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  first  pro- 
position offered  from  the  text  with  this  caution  :  That  we 
toke  heed,  lest  we  fail  of  giving  a  due  preference  unto  the 
Spirit  of  holiness,  or  the  Spirit  of  Ood  as  he  is  the  Spirit 
of  holiness,  above  what  we  give  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
as  such.  In  so  plain  a  easel  need  not  industriously  to  re- 
present to  you  the  inequality  of  the  comparison ;  and  how 
much  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  as  such,  is  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore the  spirit  of  prophecy,  as  such.  That  is  peculiar 
unto  the  children  of  the  Most  High,  the  sons  of  God,  those 
that  are  designed  for  an  eternal  inheritance:  the  other, 
stran^rs,  even  a  paganish  Balaam,  may  share  and  par- 
take in,  as  well  as  others.  And  what  good  would  it  do  us, 
if  we  had  the  foreknowledge  of  all  events  through  all  suc- 
ceeding time  1  Most  apparent  it  is,  that  infinite  know- 
ledge doth  only  agree  with  infinite  power ;  and  therefore 
that  It  is  fit,  that  knowledge  should  be  proportionably  bound- 
ed as  power  is,  kept  within  as  narrow  limits.  It  would  not 
only  do  us  no  good,  but  it  would  be  a  most  unspeakable 
prejudice  to  us,  to  have  the  foreknowledge  of  all  events; 
that  that  should  be  the  measure  and  compass  of  our  under- 
standing faculty,  to  have  the  knowledge  of  things  future 
M  well  as  of  those  that  are  present.  For ,  plain  it  is,  that 
the  good  things  that  we  Should  foreknow,  if  we  see  them 
certain  not  to  fall  out  in  our  own  time,  and  especially  if 
we  did  foreknow  that  they  would  nearly  border  upon  our 
time ;  how  should  we  languish  in  the  very  sight  of  them, 
that  we  should  come  so  near,  and  not  reach  I  And  for  all 
the  evils  that  we  should  foresee,  we  should  thereby  multi- 
ply them,  and  sufi*ep  eveiy  affliction  a  thousand  times 
over ;  whereas  God  intends  we  should  suficr  it  but  once. 


We  should  bring  the  trouble  of  all  our  days  into  every  day. 
It  was  therefore  certainly  a  merciful  law,  if  we  would  un- 
derstand It ;  "  Take  no  thought  for  to-morrow ;  sufficient 
for  the  day  IS  the  evil  of  it."  And  I  reckon  it  admirable 
wisdom,  which  we  are  all  concerned  to  adore,  that  when 
It  was  as  easy  to  God  to  have  given  us  a  catalogue  of  all 


considerable  events  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  determined 
unto  certain  times  when  they  should  (all  out,  as  to  give  as 
the  ten  commandments ;  he  hath  done  this,  and  not  thai 
It  was  admirable  wisdom,  which  we  ought  highly  to  Ten- 
rence  him  for,  that  he  hath  stated  our  case  so,  and  doUi 
keep  times  and  seasons  so  hid  in  his  own  hand  and  power, 
as  he  is  pleased  to  do.  And  for  whatsoever  satisfactiQQwe 
are  capable  of  taking,  in  apprehending  the  snbstamiil 
truth  of  such  a  thing  without  bringing  it  to  circumstaoces, 
that  there  is  such  a  good  state  of  things  for  the  church  of 
God  in  this  world,  and  at  one  time  or  other  will  obtain; 
whatever  just  satisfaction  we  can  take  in  the  appreheDsioB 
of  it,  I  reckon,  that  if  we  had  that  due  respect  that  we 
should  have  unto  a  right  temperature  of  our  own  minds  and 
hearts,  in  such  particulars  as  I  have  mentioned,  ve  skoold 
thereby  highly  enhance  that  pleasure ;  as  much  as  the  plea- 
sure that  a  temperate  man  takes  in  eating  and  drinkiBg  is 
greater,  than  that  which  a  fttrious  and  libidinous  appetite 
IS  capable  of  taking,  in  a  person  to  whom  his  veryhimger 
n  a  disease.  And  therefore  now  I  shall  leave  this  nropo- 
stion,  and  go  on  to  that  other  truth  that  we  observed, 

That  such  a  good  state  of  things  can  never  be  broaght 
aboit,  but  by  a  great  effusion  of  the  Spifit  of  God. 

Il  speaking  to  this,  I  shaU,— 1.  Briefly  show  what  kind 
of  communication  of  the  Spirit  this  must  be;  and  theo- 
2.  Sh^w  the  apt  and  appropriate  usefulness  of  that  means 
unto  tiis  end,  the  bringmg  about  of  a  good  state  of  things. 
I.  What  kind  of  communication  it  must  be. 
•If  we  speak  of  it  objectively,  that  is,  in  respect  of  tlie 
thing  coiamunicated;  so  the  communication  or  the  Bfini 
must  intead  the  influences  and  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  coQseouent  effects  and  fruits  of  it ;  its  x'ff^'- 
those  prindipally  and  chiefly  that  do  accompany  sal  vatiea, 
which  proceed  from  it  as  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  Thoagh 
yet  we  are  n»t  to  exclude  those  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
that  are  stately  in  the  church,  and  subservient  to  ukw 
other.  Whetker  ever  any  extraordinaiy  gifts  shall  be  I^ 
newed,  that,  because  I  know  nothing  of'^it,  I  shall  affirm 
nothing  in. 

If  you  speak  ol  this  communication  formally,  as  to  the 
nature  or  kind  of  it  in  itself  considered;  so  we  may  un- 
derstand it  to  be  a  very  great  and  plentiful  coramimica- 
tion,  that  is  here  miant  So  the  very  expression  in  the  ten 
of  pouring  forth  dotk  import ;  the  same  word  being  used 
sometimes  to  signify  the  larger  and  more  remarkaDle  is- 
sues of  Grod's  wrath,  when,  as  a  deluge,  and  inundation,  it 
breaks  forth  upon  a  people  and  overflows.  It  signifies 
(as  some  critical  writers  do  observe)  both  celerity  and 
abundance  in  the  efiusbn.  And  the  expression  harine 
that  use,  to  denote  the  breakings  forth  or  the  wrath  and 
fury  of  God,  and  being  ni^w  applied  here  to  this  purpose, 
it  carries  such  an  import  with  it,  as  if  it  had  been  said, 
"  My  wrath  was  never  poured  forth  so  copiously,  so  abun- 
dantly,  but  that  there  shall  be  as  large  and  copious  an  ef- 
ftision  of  my  Spirit.'*  I  take  it,  that  these  two  propenies 
must  be  understood  to  belong  unto  this  communicatioD; 
the  fulness  of  it,  in  reference  to  each  particular  soal,  or 
intensively  considered;  and  the  universality  of  it^  so  as 
that  it  shall  extend  unto  vastly  many,  in  comparison  of 
what  it  hath  done ;  but  neither  of  them  to  be  understood 
in  an  absolute  sense.  And  so  much  being  supposed,  (as 
there  will  be  occasion  in  future  inferences  fVom  Scnptare 
to  let  you  see,)  that  the  communication  will  be  <»  this 
kind>  and  qualified  by  such  properties ;  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient ground  upon  which  to  go  on  unto  the  next  head, 
that  is,  to  show, 

II.  The  apt  and  appropriate  usefhlness  of  this  efiiisioa 
of  the  Spirit  unto  this  purpose,  to  bring  about  a  good 
state  of  things  for  the  Christian  church.  And  in  doing 
that,  we  shall  have  two  things  to  evince :  Fir«,  the  ^<fo»- 
ev  of  such  an  efiusion  of  the  Spirit  unto  this  purpose; 
Secondly,  The  necesntf  of  it.  That  this  means  will  cer- 
tainly do  the  business,  and  that  nothing  else  can;  that 
there  is  no  other  way  to  bring  such  a  state  of  things  ahoot 
Which  things  needs  to  be  insisted  on  particularly  and  se- 
verally, to  obviate  two  great  evils,  into  which  we  are  very 
mcident ;  that  is,— 1.  To  distrust  such  a  spiritual  means 
of  our  good,  and  of  the  common  good,  as  Uus  is  ^-«.  To 
let  our  minds  and  hearts  hanker  after  some  other  means 
and  methods,  that  certainly  will  never  do  the  bosiness. 
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I.  There  is  a  Ttry  great  aptness  to  distruM  tuck  a  iMans 
4t  this,  to  entertain  verj;  cold  thoughts  aboat  it.  The  Spirit ! 
How  should  the  Spirit  do  such  a  thing  as  thisi  Dring 
about  a  universal  tranqniUity  and  peace,  and  in  all  respects 
«  more  prosperoos  anc  flourishing  state  for  the  church  of 
God  in  tne  world  1  That  same  expression  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  form  of  it  beinr  considered,  that  it  is  ezpostulatory, 
"  Is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened  1"  Mic.  li.  7.  (so  the 
house  of  Jacob  is  expostulated  with ;)  it  imports  a  very 
great  aptitude  eiren  in  a  professing  people,  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  distrust  about  the  Spirit,  and  the  effects  to  be  ac- 
complished and  brought  about  by  it.  It  is  a  keen  and 
pungent  way  of  speakug  to  speak  expostulatorily,  as  here, 
^'  What  I  have  rou  learned  no  better,  you  house  of  Jacob, 
than  to  think,  tiat  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  can  be  straitened  1 
that  there  can  be  any  limits  and  bounds  set  unto  its  power 
and  influence  T' 

3.  There  is  as  great  an  aptness  to  tntMi  in  eiker  means, 
and  let  out  our  hearts  to  theuL  An  aim  of  flesh  signifies 
a  great  deal,  when  the  power  of  an  almighty  Spirit  i§ 
reckoned  as  nothing.  And  persons  are  apt  to  l>e  very  con- 
triving, and  prone  to  forecast,  how  such  and  such  external 
forms  would  do  our  business,  and  make  the  church  and 
the  Christian  interest  hugely  prosperous.  As  ^eat  an  ex- 
travagancy, as  if  we  would  suppose,  that  fine  sights  would 
fill  a  hungxy  belly,  or  that  gay  clothes  would  cure  an  ul- 
cerous body :  (as  I  remember  that  is  Plutarch's  simili- 
tude ;)  or  a  oiaidem  cure  an  aching  head,  or  a  fine  shoe  a 
ity  foot.  It  is  a  verv  vain  thing  to  think,  that  any  thin^ 
I  IS  merely  external  can  reach  this  end  or  do  this  busi- 
ness. For  it  canaot  be  dxme  by  any  other  way,  by  any 
might  or  power,  bit  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  dod.  And 
therefore  we  shidl  spealr  distmctiy  to  these  two  thin^,  the 
eiUacyt  and  necessitff,  of  ^ch  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit  unto 
this  purpose. 

First  The  eficaeif  of  it,  to  bring  about  a  very  happy 
state  of  things  to  the  Christian  church.  Do  but  a  little  re- 
collect yourselves,  what  hath  been  said  concerning  such  a 
state  of  things  as  we  mirht  call  happy  and  prosperous. 
All  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  these  two  things,  1.  The 
more  vi^rous  and  lively  verdure  of  religion,  tbkt  that  it- 
self do  live  and  prosper  more;  and  then,  d.  That  there  go 
therewith  external  tranquilli^  and  peace.  Now  it  mav 
easily  be  apprehended,  how  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit  doth 
diredlu  do  the  former;  ind  we  shall  afterwards  come  to 
shoWj/how  by  that  it  doth  the  latter  too. 

I.  There  is  nothing  that  is  so  genuine  and  natural  a  pro- 
duct of  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  life  of  religion  in 
the  world.  And  it  may  be  shown,  how  the  Spirit  may  have 
an  influence  to  this  purpose,  both  mediatelf  and  immeaiaUly. 

1.  Mediatelv ;  it  may  have  an  influence  to  the  promoting 
of  the  life  ana  vigour  and  power  of  religion,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  some  other  things :  As, 

1st.  By  means  of  the  kings  and  potentates  of  the  earth. 
We  nave  had  experience,  how  in  all  times  and  ages  our 
own  nation  hath  felt  the  different  influences  of  the  princes 
imder  which  we  have  been.  But  we  are  not  now  to  be 
confined  within  so  narrow  bounds :  for  we  are  speaking  of 
the  state  of  the  church  of  Gtod  in  tne  general.  And  think 
how  it  will  be,  if  such  scriptures  ever  come  to  have  a  fuller 
accomplishment  than  they  have  yet  had ;  when  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  Christian  world  l^ngs  shall  be  nursing  fathers, 
queens,  nursing  mothers ;  when  the  church  shall  suck  the 
breasts  of  kings,  when  the  glory  of  the  Gentiles  shall  by 
them  be  brought  into  it  How  much  will  it  make  for  the 
prosperity  of  religion  everv  where  in  the  world,  when 
these  shaill  become  in  all  places  the  proper  characters  of 
princes,  (as  they  are  the  characters  of  what  should  be,)  that 
they  scatter  the  wicked  with  their  eyes,  that  they  are  just, 
ruling  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  are  upon  the  people,  as 
showers  upon  the  mown  grass,  and  as  clear  shinmgs  after 
rain,  are  men  of  conrase,  men  fearing  God  and  hating 
covetonsness  I  Think  whether  this  will  not  do  much  to  the 
making  of  a  happy  state  as  to  the  interest  of  religion  in  the 
world,  when  they  shall  universally  concur  or  very  ffene- 
rall3rin  the  practical  acknowledgment,  that  Christ  is  King 
of  lungs,  and  Lord  of  lords,  willingly  resign  as  it  were 
their  sceptres,  or  hold  them  only  in  a  direct  and  designed 
subordination  and  subserviency  to  him  and  his  sceptre. 

Stadly,  By  and  through  them,  upon  whom  the  work  of 


the  Gmel  is  incumbent  in  the  church j  the  ministers  olit. 
In  sucA  a  time,  when  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  forth  pkn- 
tifully,  sure  they  shall  have  their  proportionable  snare. 
And  when  such  a  time  as  that  shall  once  come,  I  belies 
you  will  hear  much  other  kind  of  sermons,  or  they  wil, 
who  shall  live  to  such  a  time,  than  you  are  wont  to  io 
now-ardays;  souls  will  surely  be  dealt  withal  at  anothsr 
kind  of  rate.  It  is  plain,  too  sadly  plain,  there  is  a  great 
retraction  of  the  Spirit  of  God  even  from  us ;  we  know 
not  how  to  speak  livmg  sense  unto  souls,  how  to  get  within 
you ;  our  words  die  in  our  mouths,  or  drop  and  die  betwem 
you  and  us.  We  evein  faint,  when  we  speak ;  long  expe- 
rienced unsuccessfulness  makes  us  despond ;  we  speak  not 
as  persons  that  hope  to  prevail,  that  expect  to  make  yoa 
senous,  heavenly,  mindinl  of  God,  and  to  walk  more  iik» 
Christians.  The  methods  of  alluring  and  convincing  sou  1^ 
even  that  some  of  us  have  known,  are  lost  from  amongst 
us  in  a  great  part.  There  have  been  other  ^vays  taken,  that 
we  can  tell  how  now  to  fall  upon,  for  the  luoilifyinff  of  the 
obdurate,  and  the  awakening  of  the  secure,  and  the  con- 
vincing and  the  persuading  of  the  obstinate,  and  the  win- 
ning of  the  disanected.  Sure  there  will  be  a  larger  share, 
that  will  come  even  to  the  part  of  ministers,  when  such  an 
efftision  of  the  Spirit  shall  be  as  is  here  signified ;  that 
they  shall  know  how  to  speak  to  better  purpose,  with  more 
compassion  and  sense,  with  more  seriousness^  with  more 
authority  and  allurement,  than  we  now  find  we  can. 

Other  ways  also  we  may  suppose  the  Spirit  to  have  me- 
diate infiuence  by  others  for  this  purpose.  I  shall  only 
close  this  discourse  with  saying  somewhat  to  an  objection 
that  some  may  be  apt  to  make. 

"  But  to  what  ^eat  purpose  is  it,  may  some  say,  to  speak 
of  what  the  Spint  will  do,  when  it  shiul  be  so  lai^ely  and 
plentiAdly  poured  forth  1  This  we  do  not  doubt,  but  when 
the  Spint  comes  it  will  do  very  great  matters ;  (as  the 
Jews'  expectation  was, '  When  Elias  cometh  he  will  restore 
all  things:)  but  what  shall  we  do  in  the  mean  timel  and 
what  good  will  the  foreknowledge  of  this  do  us  now  %" 

Certainly  it  will  import  us  not  a  little  even  now,  to  know 
which  way  we  are  to  look,  what  it  is  that  will  do  our  busi- 
ness, and  must  do  it ;  to  be  at  least  delivered  from  that 
impertinent  trouble  of  making  vain  attempts,  and  of  ex- 
pecting that  to  be  done  any  other  way,  which  can  never  be. 
Our  experience  shows  us,  alas  I  it  is  not  this  nor  that  ex- 
ternal frame  of  things,  that  can  mend  our  case.  Should 
we  not  be  as  bad,  as  any  other  men  can  be  to  us.  if  there 
be  not  another  spirit  1  Hath  not  experience  snown  iti 
And  to  have  a  disposition  to  be  continually  making 
attempts,  wherein  we  are  sure  to  be  disappointed,  and  can 
bring  about  nothing,  so  that  we  shall  but  traffic  for  the 
wind;  it  is  but  to  add  mockery  to  the  torment  of  our  dis- 
ease. It  is  indeed  a  part  of  the  disease  itself,  to  have  a 
kind  of  pruriency,  and  itch  to  trying  things,  that  would 
make  our  ease  so  much  the  worse.  A  prosperous  state  of 
things  externally,  some  are  ready  to  imagine,  would  itself 
do  aU.  Alas  I  what  an  impertinency  were  that,  and  how 
little  to  the  purpose !  In  all  likelihood  it  would  make  us 
ten  thousand  times  worse,  than  the  sharpest  sufferings 
could  ever  make  us,  or  let  us  be,  according  to  God's  ordi- 
nary methods.  And  to  know,  that  we  are  to  look  one  way, 
is  certainly  a  great  advantage ;  that  we  may  hence  at  least 
learn  not  to  look  a  contrary  Way ;  that  when  we  hear  it  is 
the  effusion  of  this  Spirit  must  do  Sur  business,  we  should 
not  let  our  spirits  rem  into  union  with  another  kind  of 
spirit :  as  it  is  with  all  such,  that,  when  a  state  of  things 
displeases  them,  are  ready  to  cry  out,  "  Let  fire  come  down 
from  heaven,  and  make  a  present  destruction  of  all." 
"  You  know  not  what  spirit  you  are  of^"  saith  our  Lord  in 
this  case.  Is  this  like  tne  gentle  workmes  of  that  benign 
and  sweet  Spirit  that  we  are  told  must  do  our  business  1 
And  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us,  if  the  apprehen- 
sion of  this  did  so  constantly  and  habitually  possess  our 
souls,  and  sink  into  our  hearts,  as  to  fhune  all  oar  deporU 
ments  accordingly;  and  that  this  might  be  understood  to 
be  our  only  avowed  expectation  and  hope.  It  would  de- 
liver the  rest  of  men  from  fear  about  us j  for  cenainly  no 
man  hath  any  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  that 
never  did  any  one  anv  hurt  It  can  never  do  men  any 
hurt  surely  to  be  maae  better  by  its  operations  in  so  em 
a  way,  and  to  be  brought  into  so  ea;^  a  state,  as  that  wiu 
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be  IQK  t4»  imie  liLr  Beraqpon  ve  diall  deliver  oundlTes 
mai  the  world  about  us  from  a  great  deal  of  mconrenience. 
if  ^ce  this  be  but  imderstood,  and  avowed  and  seconded 
by»H  suitable  deportmettts,  that  -we  only  expect  the  Spirit 
of  the  blessed  ChA  to  change  the  state  of  things  in  the 
wirldi  and  to  make  it  better  and  more  ftvoorabk  imto  the 
nligioA  of  senoua  Christiana. 


gloi 


SERMON  V-* 

'  Wb  have  been  treating  of  the  mediate  influence  of  the 
Spirit  in  order  to  the  more  prosperous  and  flourishing  state 
(f  religion  in  the  world :  and  nave  shown  what  inflbenee 
jt  majT  have  onto  this  purpose,  by  the  magistracT,  and  by 
ine  ministry,  being  exercised  immediately  upon  them ;  and 
no  working  mediately  by  them  for  the  [>roraoting  of  reli- 
gion amongst  others, 'bv  those  that  stand  invested  with  the 
lory  of  these  great  offices.  We  shall  go  on  to  show  what 

fluence  it  may  have, 

3dly,  By  means  of  family  order.  And  it  is  too  obvious 
|uito  common  observation,  how  reUjgion  hath  decayed,  and 
the  intere^  of  it  declined  bv  the  disuse  and  deficiency  of 
this  means ;  since  families  have  become  so  much  the  nur- 
series of  vice  and  wickedness,  that  were  much  more  gene- 
rally the  seed-plots  of  religion. 

I  doubt  not  out  many  of  you  can  remember  the  time, 
when  in  this  city  familv  discipline  was  much  another  thing 
than  now  it  is;  and  tne  sobriety  and  diligence  and  regu- 
larity of  youth  much  more  than  now ;  and  fewer  known  to 
miscarry  than  at  this  time.  And  it  is  too  plain  a  case,  that 
the  miscarriage  of  so  many  doth  owe  itself  much  to  this, 
the  neglect  and  letting  down  of  family  government,  and  the 
banishmff  of  religion  out  of  families,  at  least  in  a  very  great 
degree :  that  there  is  so  little  calling  upon  the  name  of  God, 
so  little  of  family  worship,  family  instruction,  familv  disci- 
pline; that  there  aresofew^vemors  of  families,  or  whom 
it  maV  be  said,  as  concemmg  Abraham,  "  I  know  Abra- 
ham/' What  will  he  do  1  He  will  command  his  household, 
Gen.  XTiii.  19.  How  few  will  the  state  of  the  case  admit 
that  character  to  be  given  of  in  our  days  1  How  little  care 
is  taken  to- ground  them  that  are  under  the  charge  and  in- 
spection of  masters  of  families,  in  the  principles  of  religion  1 
Do  we  observe  from  sabbath  to  sabbath,  that  thev  profit  by 
ordinances  1  whether  they  are  going  forward  or  backward 
in  the  business  of  relieion  1  And  where  the  fathers  of 
families  have  or  pretend  to  have  less  time,  how  much  might 
be  done  by  the  mothers  amonf  the  vounger  children,  and 
the  servants  of  their  own  sex  T  Ana  whereas  by  the  supe- 
rior heads  of  families  want  of  time  is  very  much  pretended, 
pray,  whose  is  your  time,  do  you  recicon  1  and  whose 
Dusmess  is  it,  that  you  have  to  do  in  the  world,  God's  or 
your  own  1  And  if  you  wUl  say,  that  the  duties  of  your 
calling  are  part  of  the  business  that  God  will  have  you  do : 
it  is  but  too  possible  to  do  God's  business  as  our  own ;  ana 
therefore  it  is  to  be  considered,  whether  you  do  that  busi- 
ness as  God's  or  as  your  own :  and  suppose  it  never  so 
much  God's,  and  intended  for  him,  doth  tne  doing  of  part 
excuse  the  neglect  of  the  rest  7  and  the  lesser  and  much 
inferior  pan,  the  neglect  of  the  more  noble  and  principal 
parts  of  your  business  1  Or  would  you  think,  that  that 
servant  did  discharge  himself  faithfully,  to  the  office  or 
obligations  under  which  he  is,  who,  when  you  commit  to 
him  in  a  stated  course  many  sorts  of  business  to  be  done, 
spends  all  his  time  about  one,  and  neglects  all  the  rest,  and 
the  main  and  most  important  parts  of  the  business  jovl 
have  put  into  his  hands  1  And  I  think  it  might  be  con- 
sidered too  to  good  purpose,  whether  (since  there  hath  been 
so  great  a  n^tect  of  keeping  up  order  and  government  and 
worship  in  families,  and  the  thing  that  is  at  the  first  chal- 
lenge replied  by  every  one  is  lack  of  time)  the  city  is  grown 
much  richer  than  it  was  in  those  former  days,  when  men 
could  spare  more  time  for  such  purposes  than  ihey  do  now ! 
Whatsoever  there  is  of  digression  in  this,  I  submit  it  to 
your  own  judgment,  how  needfVil  and  seasonable  it  is,  and 
whether  it  be  pertinent  and  proper.  But  I  make  no  doubt, 
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that,  whenaoever  God  shall  restore  religion  in  Uie  world, 
and  make  it  again  to  prosper,  and  more  to  prosper,  as  we 
hope  he  will;  it  will  be  by  this  means  ii  very  great  part 
Much  will  be  done  towards  it,  when  it  ihall  pleaae  God 
to  stir  up  the  hearts  of  those,  that  are  govemors  of  families, 
parents  and  masters,  and  to  set  them  wih  efiect  on  thdr 
duty  in  theae  things  ^  when  they  shall  be  brought  nore  to 
tender  the  precious  immortal  souls  undef  their  care,  and 
be  filled  with  a  more  just  zeal  against  tie  licentioosMB 
and  growing  debauchery  of  the  world.  1  make  no  doubt, 
but  when  it  shall  be  so,  this  will  be  found  to  do  a  great 
deal  towards  the  reviving  and  restoring  eligion  aaioBai 
men.  There  will  be  atime,  when  it  shall  \e  saidaevcnufy 
and  singly  concerning  the  families  of  biael,  that  God  s 
the  God  of  all  their  families,  (as  it  is  in  Jer.  xxxL  1.)  and 
they  shall  be  his  people;  so  as  that  the  rdation  shau  not 
be  only  with  the  bulk  and  body  of  the  pe<ple  in  groas,  bat 
even  with  particular  families.  Andthis,it  is  saSl,  should 
be  in  the  latter  days,  if  you  hiok  back  ts  the  dose  of  the 
foreffoing  chapter,  chap.  xzx.  5M.  In  tie  latter  daya,  ye 
shall  consider  it.  And  at  the  same  time,  saith  the  Ijora, 
will  I  be  the  God  of  all  the  families  of  Israel,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people.  And  it  is  said,  it  siiould  be  at  socha 
time,  as  wherein  there  should  be  planteg  of  vines  upon 
the  mountains  of  Samaria,  (chap,  xxxi  5^  and  when  the 
watchmen  upon  die  mount  Ephraim  sbould  cry,  **  Arise 
ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion,  unto  the  Lord  our  God;" 
(ver.  6.)  when  the  people  of  Ephraim,  that  is,  of  the  ocber 
ten  tribes  that  use  to  go  under  that  naae,  and  those  that 
did  belong  to  Samaria,  should  go  to  Zxm,  as  heretofore; 
a  thing  wnich  certainly  hath  not  yet  been. 

4thly,  By  means  of  the  more  common  and  general  ex- 
ample of  serious  and  exemplary  religion  in  the  professon 
of  It.  That  is  one  great  means,  br  which  we  may  suppose 
the  Spirit  of  God  will  work  muc&,  when  it  hath  made  re- 
ligion to  revive  and  live  in  some^  tomtike  theii  exemplary 
walkiujg  the  means  of  diflusiag  religion  unto  others.  Re- 
ligion is  now,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  the  walking  and  prac- 
tice of  the  most,  a  very  little  alluring  thing,  very  little 
amiable ;  it  carries  little  of  invitation  in  it,  little  by  which 
we  may  suppose  it  capable  of  proseljrting  the  world,  and 
captivating  of  men  generally  to  the  love  of  it  The  mean, 
low,  abj[ect  spirit  that  is  discovered  by  some,  and  the  con- 
tentious, jangling,  and  quarrelsome  spirit  that  is  discovered 
by  others,  carry  little  of  allurement  in  them  to  strangers, 
and  signify  little  to  the  making  of  proselytes,  and  the  win- 
ning of  persons  to  the  love  of  religion.  We  have  reason 
to  expect  that  God  will  work  mightily  to  make  religion 
spread,  by  a  certain  aptitude  that  there  shall  be  in  it,  when 
grown  more  lively  and  more  vigorous,  and  a  brigluer 
shining  and  more  glorious  thing  in  the  world,  to  attract 
hearts  into  the  good  liking  sf  it. 

We  ffo  on  to  speak — 

3.  Of  its  more  ilnmediate  and  direct  influence  upon  the 
souls  themselves  to  be  wrought  upon ;  which  was  die 
second  head  propounded  to  be  spoken  to.  And  so  we  are 
to  reckon,  that  its  greater  influence,  (when  there  shall  be 
such  an  efiusion  of  the  Spirit,  as  we  have  been  speaking 
of,)  will  show  itself  in  these  Iwo  great  and  noble  eflfects : 
1.  In  numerous  conversions,  and,— 8.  In  the  higli  iin- 
provement  and  ^owth  of  those  that  sincerely  embrace  re- 
ligion, their  emment  holiness :  which,  when  we  consider, 
vail  make  the  matter  we  were  last  speaking  of  more  appre- 
hensible to  us,  what  example  may  do  to  the  spreading  of  it 
yet  further  and  further,  as  things  once  growing  grow 
apace ;  especially  such  things  as  are  themselves  of  a  very 
growing  and  diffusive  nature.  The  l^ripture  speaks  very 
much  in  many  places  to  both  these  purposes. 

1st,  There  are  many  scriptures,  mat  respect  the  matter 
of  the  church's  increase  by  numerous  conversions.  Whick 
is  an  increase  as  to  its  extent,  as  the  other  will  be  as  to  its 
glory.  To  instance  in  some  few  of  the  scriptures,  that 
speaik  of  the  enlargement  of  the  church  by  numerous  coo- 
vendons.  We  are  told  in  Isaiah  ii.  S,  &c.  what  shall  oonie 
to  pass  in  the  last  days.  You  have  these  two  forms  of  ex- 
pression, the  latter  days,  and  the  last  days.  Tlie  expres- 
sion of  the  latter  days  doth  more  generally,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  Jews,  intend  the  times  of  the  Messxah. 
They  divicTed  time  into  these  three  great  parts,  the  tinM  or 
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ige  before  the  Imw.  the  age  under  the  lav,  attd  die  agefea 
they  called  it)  of  tne  Messiah.  The  expression  is  hen  the 
last  days,  which  seems  rather  to  import  the  latter  part  of 
the  latter  time  j  a:^  there  is  still  later  and  later,  till  it  oome 
to  the  Tery  last.  Now  "  in  the  last  days,  itit  moiuitain  of 
the  Lord's  house"  (which  is  spoken  by  wav  of  allusion  to 
Zion,  and  the  temple  that  suxkI  upon  that  mountain) 
"shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  iL  And  many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye, 
and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house 
of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and 
we  will  walk  in  his  paths;  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth 
the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jemsalem.  And 
he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many 
people,  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks:  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  9word  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more."  Such  a  time  as  that  the  world  hath  not  ^et  known, 
90  ad  that  it  should  be  said  generally  concemm^  it,  that 
this  jrreat  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  and  such  a  cessation  flrom 
hostuities  and  wars  in  the  world,  should  be  concomitant 
and  conjunct  with  one  another :  we  have  not  had  hitherto 
opportunity  to  observe  a  coincideney  of  these  two  things. 
To  the  same  purpose  is  that  in  the  Nophecjr  of  Idicah, 
which  I  mention  as  being  of  so  near  affinity  with  the  yenr 
letter  of  this  text,  Mic.  iv.  1,'3.  "  In  the  last  days  it  shall 
oome  to  pass,  that  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  it 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  people  shall  flow  unto 
it.  And  many  nations  shall  come,  and  say,  Come  and  let 
us  ffo  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,"  &c.  The  same  words  as  before,  with  very 
little  variation.  And  that  passage  of  a  greatprince'sdream, 
Daniel  ii.  34.  35.  of  "  the  stone  cut  out  or  the  mountain 
without  hands,  that  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled 
the  earth ;"  I  can,  for  my  part,  neither  understand  it  in  so 
carnal  a  sense  as  some  do,  nor  in  so  limited  a  sense  as 
others.  Certainly  it  mast  sispify  some  greater  thing  than 
we  have  yet  seen.  And  such  numerous  accessions  to  the 
church  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  converting 
work,  seem  plainly  intended  and  pointed  out,  Isaiah  liv.  1. 
"Sin^,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear;  break  forth 
into  smeing  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not  travail  with 
child :  for  more  are  the  children  of  the  desolate,"  (of  her 
that  was  so,)  "  than  the  children  of  the  married  wife,  saith 
the  Lord."  There  should  be  a  far  greater  fruitfulness,  than 
in  the  time  of  their  more  formed,  stable  church  state,  when 
they  appeared  a  people  in  covenant-relation,  married  to 
Grod.  This,  thoiu^h  spoken  directly  and  immediately  of 
the  Jewish  church,  means  in  and  by  them  the  universal 
Gospel  church,  whom  that  church  did  in  some  sort  typi- 
cally represent.  "  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  (so  % 
follows,  ver.  3,  3.)  and  let  them  streteh  forth  the  curtails 
of  thy  habitations ;  spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords,  snd 
strengthen  thy  stakes :  for  thou  shaft  break  forth  on  the 
right  hand,  and  on  the  left,  and  thy  seed  shall  inhent  the 
Gentiles,  and  make  the  desolate  cities  to  be  inhatdted." 
The  like  is  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  6,  &c.  "  A  voice  of  noi$e  from 
the  city,  a  voice  from  the  temple,  a  voice  of  the  Lord  that' 
rendereth  recompense  to  his  enemies.   Before  sbe  travail- 


ed, she  brought  forth :  before  her  pain  came,  s\e  was  de- 
livered of  a  man-child.  Who  hadi  heard  su^h  a  thing  ? 
who  hath  seen  such  things  1  shall  the  eartls  be  made  to 
bring  forth  in  one  day  1  or  shall  anation  be  bom  at  once  1" 
What  can  this  intend,  but  some  such  mighty  effusion  of 
the  Spirit,  by  which  there  shall  be  great  collections  and 
gatherings  m  of  souls  as  it  were  on  a  sudden  1  To  the 
same  purpose  in  Isaiah  Ix.  5.  "  Thou  shalt  see  and  flow 
together,  and  thine  heart  shall  fear  and  be  enlarged,  be- 
cause the  abundance  of  the  sea  shaU  be  converted  unto 
thee,"  (the  islanders  or  those  that  inhabit  the  more  mari- 
time places,)  "  and  the  forces  of  ths  Gentiles  shall  come 
unto  thee."  This  is  introduced  in  verse  4.  "  Lift  up  thine 
eyes  round  about  and  see :  all  they  gather  themselves  to- 
gether, they  come  to  thee,  thy  sons  shall  come  from  far, 
and  ^V^daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side."  And  ver. 
8.  "  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves 
to  the  windows  1  Gathering  in  like  great  flocks  of  doves, 
that  as  a  dense  opacous  cloud  darken  the  air  as  they  fly ! 


Which  numiBvouB  increase  if  most  ennhi^cally  sigoifled 
by  the  apt  and  elegant  meta^or  used  Psalm  ex.  3.  where 
it  is  said  the  subjects  of  Chdst'a  kingdom  should  be  mul- 
tiplied *'  as  dew  from  the  Tomb  of  the  morning.'*  That 
ii  a  vast  and  spacious  woi4>>  imagine,  how  innumerable  . 
drops  of  dew  distil  oufMn  thence :  Bueh  shall  the  mul- 
titude of  the  converts  be  in  the  Christian  church.  That 
such  scriptures  have  be<i  ftilfilUng,  ever  since  the  tot 
dawnings  of  Christianity^  there  fa  no  doubt;  but  the  nmg- 
niflcence  of  the  expressons  of  many  of  these  prophemes 
seems  yet  to  ht  very  far  from  being  answered  li#  corres- 
pcmdent  effects.  That  jpaasage  in  Joel  ii.  28.  where  it  is 
said,  that  "  the  Spirit  shdl  be  |)oured  forth  upon  all  flesh," 
we  are  tdd,  it  is  true,  k  Acts  ii.  16.  that  it  had  its  accom- 
plishment: "  This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  piD- 
phet,"  saith  Peter,  wkan  the  people  began  to  wonder  at 
what  theysanr,  npon  pat  strange  pouring  forth  of  the  8n- 
rit  on  the  day  of  Pettecost.  But  it  is  plain,  that  iie  aid 
not  intend,  that  the  ;omp]etion  of  that  prophecy  was  con- 
fined to  that  point  of  time.  For  afterwards,  in  ver.  39.  he 
tells  them  that  wer  jnow  awakened,  and  cried,  "  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shai  we  dol"  that  they  must  '*  repent  and 
be  baptized,  tmd  tfey  should  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  For.  saitl  ne,  "the  promise"  Tthat  promise  moa 
apparently,  that  le  had  reference  to  before)  "  is  unto  yoiL 
and  to  your  chiflren,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  ai 
many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  So  that  all  that 
was  intended  h  that  prophecy  is  not  folfilled,  till  God. 
hath  d<ne  caUng.  And  many  other  scriptures  seem  to 
intimate,  thatlhere  shall  be  a  time  of  far  more  general 
calling,  than  Aath  been  hitherto :  when  the  zeceivmg  and 
gathering  in"  of  the  Jews  shall  be  as  life  from  the  dead," 
as  a  resurriction  from  the  dead,  Rom.  xi.  15.  and  when 
the  fulnessof  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,  ver.  36.  The 
way  of  speAking  implies,  that  that  fulness  or  jdenitude  was 
yet  behm((,  to  succeed  after  the  apostle's  time ;  and  no 
such  timf  hath  succeed  yet. 

Sdly,  f  here  are  many  scriptures  also,  that  speak  of  the 
great  improvement  and  growth  of  Christians  by  the  imiM' 
diaU  w^rk  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  When  I  say  ifftmediale, 
1  don't  mean,  as  if  it  did  work  without  means;  but  that 
by  the  means  it  doth  itself  immediately  reach  its  subject; 
and  ^erefore,  that  all  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  whether 
in  cfUverting  or  in  building  up  of  souls,  lie  not  in  the  in-  , 
strtfnents,  but  strike  through  all,  so  as  to  reach  their  sub- 
ject. But  that  only  on  the  hy.  Many  scriptures  speak  of 
thd  great  improvement  of  the  church  in  point  of  holiness ; 
s#  that  it  shall  increase,  not  only  in  extent,  but  in  glory, 
tnd  in  respect  of  the  lustre,  loveliness,  and  splendour  ol 
religion  in  it ;  that  it  shall  become  a  much  more  beaatiiul 
and  attractive  thing,  according  to  the  representation  which 
it  shall  have  in  the  profession  and  conversation  of  them 
that  sincerely  embrace  it  Which  I  suppose  to  be  more 
especially  pointed  at  in  such  passages  as  these,  Isa.  Ix.  1, 
3, 3.  "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  For  behold,  the  darkness 
shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people ;  but  the 
Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon 
thee.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kmgs 
to  the  brightoess  of  thy  rising."  This  speaks  that  religion 
should  be  so  glorious  a  thing  in  its.own  subject,  as  by  that 
means  to  be  inviting  and  attractive  to  those  ibat  were  with- 
out the  church;  and  so  doth  directly  and  immediately 
speak  of  such  an  effect,  as  should  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit 
GA  God  upon  persons  seriously  religious  themselves^  to 
make  them  far  to  excel  and  outshine  the  glory  of  former  time 
and  ages.  This  also  is  the  more  peculiar  aspect  and  refer- 
ence of  that  prophecy  in  Mai.  iv.  i,  "  But  unto  you  that  fear 
my  name,  shall  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing 
under  his  wings."  That  is,  m  that  day  of  the  Lord  spoken 
of  in  ver.  1.  "  Behold,  the  day  cometh.  that  shall  bum  as 
an  oven ;  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly, 
^all  be  stubble,  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  bum  them 
up,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither 
root  nor  branch."  Here  is  a  prediction  of  such  an  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  as  hath  the  actual  fearers  of  God  already 
for  the  subject  oi  it;  upon  them  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
shall  arise  with  reviving,  cherishing  beams,  andmake  them 
spring  and  prosper  and  flourish  even  as  calves  of  the  stall,  as 
it  is  there  expressed.  Religion  will  not  then  be  such  a  iauit, 
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languid,  impotent  thing,  as  Aow  it  is,  that  makes  men  dif- 
fer very  little  from  other  mei,  makes  them  but  to  look  and 
walk  and  convene  as  others  to. 

3dly.  Other  scriptures  speak  of  both  these  effects  toge- 
ther ;  and  so  of  the  increase  »f  the  church  both  ways  at 
once,  both  in  extent  and  glory.  As  I  reckon  all  those  may 
be  understood  to  have  that  imfort,  that  speak  of  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth  thu  should  be  in  the  latter 
times:  which  are  only  metapiorical  expressions;  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  being  the  universe,  making;  up  the 
frame  and  compages  of  nature.  These  expressions  are 
only  borrowed,  and  denote  how  iniveisal  and  glorious  a 
chwge  should  be  in  the  world ;  fa  these  new  heavens  and 
that  new  earth  are  specified  by  thesame  adjunct,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness,  in  one  of  tlose  texts.  We  have  it 
mentioned  twice  in  the  prophecy  ol Isaiah,  that  he  would 
create  new  heavens  ana  a  new  earl;i,  chap.  Ixv.  17.  chap. 
Ixvi.  32.  And  in  2  Pet.  iii.  13.  that  m  these  there  should 
dwell  righteousness.  The  renovation  should  consist  in 
this;  and  both  the  universality  and  th^  intensive  perfection 
of  it  are  signified.  The  heavens  anc  the  earth,  that  is, 
the  whole  frame  of  things,  should  be  the  subject  of 
the  alteration;  and  this  alteration  slbold  be  a  renova- 
tion, the  making  of  them  new,  that  is,  Better ;  as  the  new- 
ness of  things  is  an  ordinary  Scripture^xpression  of  the 
excellency  of  them.  Now  the  creation  ol  these  must  refer 
to  this  time  of  the  great  restitution:  as  J\hn  speaks.  Rev. 
xxi.  1.  "  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  net  earth;  for  the 
first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passwi  away;"  the 
former  fhime  of  things  was  all  vanished  andsone ;  nothing 
was  like  its  former  self,  but  all  things  wereWde  new,  as 
is  added  ver.  5.  a  day  wherein  there  should  be  as  it  were 
a  new-making  of  the  world.  The  followu^  texts  also 
speak  of  that  double  increase  of  the  church  jointljr,  Isa. 
xxxii.  14,  15.  A  time  and  state  of  great  disolation  is 
spoken  of  as  preceding,  and  to  be  continued.  Vill  when  1 
*^  Until  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us.  Arom  on  bS^h :"  and 
what  then  ?  "  The  wilderness  shall  be  a  fruittal  field." 
There  is  the  taking  in  of  more  from  the  world,  ei^tendiiu; 
the  territories  of  the  church  further,  the  enclosing  ^f  much 
more  of  the  wilderness  than  hath  hitherto  been :  "  %nd  the 
fruitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest :"  that,  which  vas  be- 
fore reckoned  a  fruitful  field,  be  counted  to  have  bein  but 
as  a  forest,  in  comparison  of  what  it  shall  be  improvei  to : 
there  is  the  increase  of  the  church  in  respect  of  the  lireli- 
ness  and  power  of  religion  among  converts.  So  in  cliap. 
XXXV.  1, 3.  "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  sbul 
be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossota 
as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  evex 
with  joy  and  singing ;  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given 
nnto  It,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon  ;  they  shall 
see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our  God." 

And  both  these  effects,  numerous  conversions,  and  the 
high  improvements  of  converts,  are  so  connatural,  so  con- 
generous, do  so  very  well  agree  with  one  another,  that  we 
may  very  well  suppose  them  to  go  together,  that  the  former 
will  be  accompanied  with  the  latter.  For  this  great  effu- 
sion of  the  Spirit  we  must  understand  to  be  sanative,  in- 
tended for  the  healing  of  a  diseased  world,  and  to  repair 
the  corrapted  forlorn  state  of  things ;  and  therefore  must 
be  proportionable  to  the  state  of  the  case,  in  reference 
whereto  it  is  to  be  a  means  of  cure.  It  is  very  apparent, 
that  wickedness,  as  it  is  the  more  diffusive,  in  always  the 
more  malignant.  The  diffusion  and  the  malignity  are  wont 
to  accompany  one  another ;  just  as  it  is  with  diseases,  the 
plague  and  other  distempers  that  are  noisome  and  dan- 
gerous ;  they  are  always  more  mortal  as  they  are  more 
contagious  and  spreamng;  and  so  are  extensively  and 
intensively  worse  at  the  same  time.  And  it  must  be  pro- 
portionably  so  in  the  means  of  cure ;  there  must  be  such  a 
pouring  forth  of  the  Spirit,  that  will  answer  the  exigency 
of  the  case  in  both  resj^cts,  that  there  be  very  numerous 
conversions,  and  great  improvement  of  converts  unto  high- 
er and  more  excellent  pitches  of  religion,  than  have  been 
usually  known  in  former  times. 

Objection.  But  here  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  how  all  this  should  be,  considering  what 
the  present  state  and  posmre  of  the  world  is.  As  if  we 
cast  our  eyes  about  m  and  consider,  how  it  is  in  vast  parts 
of  it  yet  ovemm  with  paganism,  in  others  with  Mahomet- 


anism,  in  others  with  antichristian  poUntions  and  abomi- 
nations :  when  we  consider,  how  it  is  generallr  sunk  in 
atheism  and  oblivion  of  God,  drenched  in  wickednesB ;  and 
even  that  part  of  it  that  is  called  Christian,  how  little  it  is 
better  than  the  rest.  The  srreat  doctrines  of  the  Chiistiaa 
religion,  the  incarnation,  the  death,  the  resorrectkmof  oor 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  future  judgment,  and  the  eternal 
states  of  m^n,  all  become  even  as  antiquated  things!  pro- 
fessedly believed  for  fashion's  sake,  beeause  it  is  not  cgd- 
venient  to  pretend  to  be  of  no  religion  :  but  yet  all  these 
things  lie  with  the  most  as  ineffectual,  insipid,  unoperative 
notions  in  their  minds,  that  do  nothing;  and  notwithstand- 
ing which  they  are,  and  practisejust  as  they  would  do,  if 
they  believed  no  such  thmgs.  when  we  consider  this  to 
be  the  present  state  and  posture  of  the  world,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  how  such  a  change  as  this  should  come.  And 
many  may  be  apt  to  say  in  reference  to  this  same  UtOiiyyc- 
Mffia^  this  renovation  or  regeneration  of  the  church,  the  res- 
titution of  religion,  as  Nicodemus  said  concerning  the  rege- 
neration of  a  particular  person, "  How  can  such  things  be  V 

Answer.  Indeed  the  long-continued  restraints  of  the 
acts  of  absolute  omnipotency  make  it  even  to  seem  ba 
equal  to  impotency  jand  men  expect  as  little  from  the  one 
as  from  the  other.  When  great  and  extraordinary  things 
have  not  been  done  through  a  long  tract  of  time,  they  are 
no  more  expected  or  looked  for  from  the  most  potent  cause, 
than  they  are  from  a  most  impotent.  And  therefore,  vhcn 
any  great  thin^  is  done  for  the  church  and  interest  of  God 
in  the  world,  it  comes  under  this  character,  things  that  we 
looked  not  for,  (Isa.  Ixiv.  3.)  thin^  that  do  even  sarprise 
and  transcend  expectation,  and  wmch  no  man  would  have 
thought  of.  Men  are  very  unapt  to  entertain  the  belief  and 
expectation  of  things,  that  are  so  much  above  the  verge 
and  sphere  of  ordinary  observation.  We  expect  to  see 
what  we  have  been  wont  to  see ;  and  men  are  apt  to  mea- 
sure their  faith  by  their  eyes  for  the  most  part  in  reference 
to  such  things,  that  that  can  be  done  whicn  thty  have  seen 
done;  but  are  hardly  brought  to  raise  their  faith  and  ex- 
pectation to  higher  pitches  than  so. 

"To  make  thmgs  therefore  as  conceivable  as  we  can,  we 
shall  point  out  briefly,  in  what  way  and  by  what  methods 
and  steps  we  may  suppose  so  great  a  change  to  be  brought 
about  by  such  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  For,  as  was  said, 
it  will  not  do  the  business  with  most,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  can  do  all  this,  which  will  be  granted  at  the  very 
first  hearing ;  but  a  lively  apprehension  of  these  events  lo 
be  brought  about  is  not  ordinarily  begotten,  bat  by  seeing 
a  way  traced  out,  from  point  to  point,  and  from  st^  to 
step,  now  and  by  what  degrees  such  a  work  may  be  carried 
on ;  and  then  the  representation  in  that  wav  oeing  some- 
what more  liveljr,  the  impression  that  is  made  bv  it  on  the 
spirits  of  men  is  accordingly  more  lively.  But  of  this 
nore  particularly  hereafter. 

I  shall  shut  up  the  present  discourse  with  desiring  yon 
to  Remind  and  reflect  upon  the  tendency  of  all  this ;  that 
our  souls  may  be  possessed  with  a  serious  apprehensioD, 
and  \hence  have  a  lively  hope  begotten  in  them,  of  such 
a  timt  and  state  of  things  to  come,  wherein  reli^oa  shall 

{>rospei  and  flourish  in  the  world,  thouf  h  now  it  be  at  so 
ow  an  ^bb.  I  may  say  to  you,  as  Paul  did  to  Agjippa, 
Acts  xxvi.  8.  Why  should  it  be  thought  an  incredible 
thing,  thatGod  should  raise  the  dead  1  why  should  it  be 
thought  an  incredible  thing,  that  there  should  be  a  resur- 
rection of  re\igion  1  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  and  together 
with  my  deaA  body  shall  they  arise.  He  hath  said  it,  that 
knows  how  tc  make  it  good;  *'who  is  the  resnrrectian 
and  the  life,"  ha.  xxvi.  19. 

And  really  it  would  signify  much  to  us,  to  have  oar 
hearts  filled  with  present  hope ;  though  we  haye  no  hope 
(as  was  formally  supposed,  admitting  that  supposition)  of 
seeing  it  with  our  own  eyes  in  our  own  days.  Such  a  hope 
would  however  not  be  unaccompanied  with  a  vital  joy. 
"Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day:  and  he  saw  it,  aiid 
was  glad  ;"  though  it  was  above  two  thousand  years  before. 
Plain  it  is,  there  is  not  a  more  stupifying  benombing  thing 
in  all  the  world,  than  mere  despair.  To  look  upon  such  a 
sad  face  and  aspect  of  things  through  the  world,  as  we 
have  before  our  eyes :  to  look  upon  it  despairingly,  and 
with  the  apprehension  that  it  never  will,  never  can,  be  bet- 
ter; nothing  can  more  stupify  and  bind  up  the  powers  ol 
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our  soals,  and  sink  us  into  a  desponding  meanness  of  spi- 
rit.   But  hope  is  a  kind  of  anticipated  eniojnpent,  and 
gives  a  present  participation  in  the  ezpectea  pleasantness 
of  those  days,  how  long  soever  they  may  yet  he  off  from 
OS.    By  sncn  a  lively  hope,  we  have  a  presentation,  a  feel- 
ing in  oar  own  spirit  of  what  is  to  come,  thai  sSomd  evea 
make  our  hearts  rejoice,  and  our  bones  to  floarish  as  an 
herb.    Religion  shall  not  be  an  infl[lorions  thing  in  the 
worM  always :  it  will  not  always  be  ignominious  to  be  se- 
rious, to  be  a  rearer  of  the  Lord,  to  be  a  designer  for  hea- 
ven and  for  a  blessed  eternity.    When  these  things,  that 
common  and  prevailing  custom  hath  made  ridiculous,  with 
their  own  high  reasonableness,  shall  have  custom  itself 
and  a  common  reputation  concurring ;  how  will '  religion 
at  that  time  lift  un  its  head,  when  there  is  such  a  blessed 
conjunction  I    It  is  strange  to  think,  that  so  venr  absurd 
things,  as  the  neglecting  of  God,  the  forgettinff  of  eternity, 
the  disregarding  of  men's  souls  and  eveilastmg  concern- 
ments, should  even  be  justified  by  custom,  so  that  nobody 
is  ashamed  of  them,  because  they  do  but  as  other  men  do 
in  these  things :  to  oe  immersed  all  their  life-time  in  the 
world,  to  mind  nothing  else  but  earthly  business,  as  if  they 
were  made  ail  of  earth,  and  only  for  earth ;  such  mosVab- 
surd  things  even  seem  to  be  justified  by  common  practice ; 
men  are  not  ashamed  of  them,  because  they  are  but  like 
their  neighbours.    But  when  persons  shall  agree  with  one 
another  m  being  serious,  heavenly,  avowing  the  fear  of 
God,  in  express  devotedness  and  subjection  to  him;  when 
the  concurrence  of  common  practice  shall  be  taken  in  With 
the  hirh  reasonableness  of  the  things  themselves,  how 
magnificently  will  religion  look  in  that  day  1     And  if  we 
would  but  labour  so  to  represent  the  matter  to  ourselves 
beforehand,  by  a  lively  hope  of  such  a  state  of  things,  we 
should  have  the  anticipated  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  of 
those  times ;  and  have  a  great  deal  of  reason,  though  it  may 
be  we  are  to  suffer  hard  and  grievous  things  in  the  mean 
while,  to  compose  ourselves,  and  to  enter  upon  that  state  of 
suffering  very  cheerfully :  to  wait  patiently  and  pray  ear- 
nestly, that  of  so  great  a  harvest  of  spiritual  blessings  to 
come  upon  the  world  in  fature  time,  we  may  have  some 
first-fruits  in  the  mean  time.  As  it  isnot  unusual,  when  some 
very  great  and  general  shower  is  ready  to  fall,  some  pre- 
cious scattering  drops  light  here  and  there  as  forerunners. 
And  we  should  encourage  ourselves  in  the  expectation 
of  a  present  portion,  sufficient  for  our  present  turn  and  the 
exigency  of  our  own  case ;  for  we  have  this  comfortable 
consideration  before  us,  that  there  is  always  so  much  of 
the  Spirit  to  be  had,  that  will  serve  the  necessities  of  every 
Christian  that  seriously  seeks  it.    He  will  nve  his  Spirit 
to  his  children  that  ask  him,  as  readily  surety  as  they  that 
are  evil  will  give  good  gifts  to  theirs.    At  all  times  there 
is  so  much  of  the  Spirit  to  be  had,  as,  though  it  will  not 
mend  the  world,  will  mend  us;  if  it  will  not  better  the 
external  state  of  things,  it  will  better  our  spirits;  and  so, 
if  not  keep  off  suffering,  yet  will  prepare  and  oualify  us 
for  it:  ana  that  sure  is  a  greater  thing,  than  to  nave  suf- 
fering kept  off;  for  that  is  rat  an  external  and  natural  evil, 
this  internal  and  spiritual.    It  would  be  a  great  thing,  if 
persons  would  admit  the  conviction  of  this,  (and  there  is 
not  a  plainer  thing  in  all  the  world,)  that  patience  is  better 
than  immunity  from  suffering:  that  great  and  noble  effect 
of  the  Spirit  of  Qod  upon  the  soul,  whereby  it  is  brought 
into  an  entire  possession  of  itself  1    Is  that  to  be  compared 
with  a  little  advantage  that  only  my  flesh  and  outward 
man  is  capable  of  1  Good  thingp  are  to  be  estimated  by  the 
greatness  and  nobleness  of  their  subjects.    Sure  a  good  of 
the  mind,  of  the  soul,  must  needs  be  far  better  than  that 
which  is  only  a  good  of  the  body,  of  this  perishing  exter- 
nal frame ;  and  therefore  for  us,  it  is  as  great  a  Uiing  as 
we  can  reasonably  wish,  that  we  may  have  such  a  portion , 
of  the  Spirit  imjMirted  to  us,  that  will  qualify  us  to  pass 
well  and  comfortably  through  any  time.  And  nave  not  we 
reascm  to  expect  this,  even  upon  what  is  foretold  us  con- 
cerning what  shall  be  done  in  the  world  hereafter  1    May 
not  I  look  up  with  a  great  deal  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment, and  say,  "  Lord,  that  Spirit  of  tnine  that  shall  one 
day  so  flow  down  upon  the  world,  may  not  I  have  some 

S:irtion  of  it  to  answer  my  present  necessities  1  and  that 
pint,  that  can  new-make  the  world,  that  can  create  new 
■eifl^ifvi. 


heavens  and  a  new  earth,  cannot  that  new-make  one  poor 
soul  1  cannot  it  better  .one  poor  heart  ?"  To  have  a  new 
heart  and  a  right  spirit  created  and  renewed  in  us,  is  bet- 
ter to  us,  than  all  the  world ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
look  up  diffidently  and  with  despondency^  but  with  hearts 
frill  orexpectation.  He  will  give  his  l^irit  to  them  that 
ask  hint 
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Wb  have  told  you,  wherein  a  good  state  for  the  church 
would  consist,  to  wit,  in  these  two  things  concurring,— the 
flourishing  of  religion,  and— outward  peace. — I  have  said, 
eoneurring  /  for  if  tluhr  should  be  so  severed,  as  that  ex- 
ternal prosperity  should  go  unaccompanied  with  much  of 
the  power  and  life  of  rdu^on,  the  case  would  be  much 
worse  with  the  chnrah  of  uod,  rather  than  better.  So  true 
the  observation  is,  that  religion  brought  forth  riches,  and 
then  the  daughter  destroyed  the  mother.  We  must  say  in 
this  case  somewhat  like  what  they  have  been  wont  to  say, 
who  would  give  a  favourable  representation  of  Epicurus, 
and  his  doctrine  concerning  the  matter  of  felicity,  that 
would  make  his  notion  of  it  to  consist  of  satisfaction  of 
mind  and  indolency  of  the  body.  There  must  be  a  like 
concurrence  of  two  such  things  to  make  up  an  entire  and 
completely  happy  state  to  the  church;  principally  a  pros- 
perous state  or  religion,  and  then  (that  which  would  be 
very  much  adjumental  and  accessory)  a  peaceftil  and  se- 
date external  state  of  things. 

This  being  supposed,  and  having  told  you  what  sort  of 
communication  or  the  Spirit  is  to  be  expected,  we  came  to 
show  the  apt  and  appropriate  usefrdness  of  the  means  to 
the  end.  For  the  clearing  of  this,  we  proposed  to  speaks 
1.  Of  the  tfieaofj  and,-^.  Of  the  neeasiif  of  this  mean  or 
cause  to  bring  about  the  end. 

We  are  yet  upon  the  former  of  these  heads,  the  ejfieacy 
of  this  effiision  of  the  Spirit  to  work  a  very  happy  state  of 
things  in  the  church  of  God.  We  have  shown,  what  it  is 
easih^  supposable  the  Spirit  may  do  towards  this  purpose, 
both  oy  way  of  mediate  and  of  immediate  influence ;  ooth 
in  producing  numerous  conversions  and  then  high  im- 
provements of  converts ;  and  in  reference  to  both  have 
mentioned  many  scriptures,  and  might  many  more,  to  let 
you  see  what  we  are  taught  and  encouraged  to  expect. 

We  would  now  use  some  endeavour,  for  the  facilitating 
of  our  belief  concerning  this  matter,  and  to  render  it  more 
easily  apprehensible  and  familiar  to  our  own  thoughts; 
that  It  might  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  impossible  thing,  or 
as  altogduier  unlikely  and  improbable  to  be  brought  to 
pass.  To  this  purpose  let  us  consider,^!.  What  hath 
been  done  in  like  kmd  heretofore  ^— 3.  In  what  way  such 
a  thing  may  be  supposed  to  be  brought  about ;  by  what 
steps,  and  in  what  method,  and  by  the  conspiracy  and  con- 
sent of  what  subordinate  causes  such  a  thing  may  be  ef- 
fected :— 3.  How  suitable  and  congruous  every  way  it  is 
to  the  blessed  God  to  do  such  a  thing. 

I.  We  may  a  little  help  ourselves  in  this  matter,  by 
taking  an  estimate  from  what  hath  been,  unto  what  may  be. 
Much  hath  been  done  in  the  like  kind  heretofore.  Ton 
know  how  it  was  with  the  Christian  church  in  its  begin- 
nings, in  its  rery  prinufrdiaf  when  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
was  but  dawning  upon  the  world.  How  great  and  unex- 
pected were  the  changes,  that  were  brought  about  them  all 
on  a  sudden !  Partly  in  our  Lord's  time ;  and  more  espe- 
cially, when  the  Spirit  was  more  eminently  poured  forth 
idterwards  in  the  apostles'  days !  Insomuch  that  you  find 
the  matter  represented  by  such  expressions  as  these,  con- 
cerning Christ  himself  m  his  own  time ;  "  Behold,  the 
whole  world  is  gone  after  him,*'  John  xii.  19.  So  the 
anxious  and  vexed  minds  of  the  rulers  amongst  that  peo- 
ple did  suggest  to  them ;  "  We  have  lost  all,  the  whole 
world  will  be  his  proselytes  at  this  rate."  But  especially 
when  the  Spirit  came  to  be  poured  forth  after  his  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension;  by  that  same  means,  "not  by  might 
nor  by  power,  but  by  Spirit,"  what  strange  things  were 
done  f  And  who  would  have  expected  such  thincs  to  have 
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been  done  thai,  Hmt  had  lived  ai  that  time;  if  it  should 
have  been  foretold,  that  twelve  men  should  convert  eo 
great  a  part  of  the  world  1  and  with  what  amused,  diffident 
epirits  did  they  receive  their  own  oommissions  and  instruc- 
tions, when  that  stranjro  thing  was  said  to  them,  "  Go  you, 
and  teach  all  nations  V  Suppose  twelve  persons  should  be 
picked  out  from  among  us,  and  such  a  charge  given  them, 
^'  Go  and  proselyte  the  world  onto  serious  religion  I"  Yet 
we  know  what  was  done.  It  is  said  in  one  place,  Acts 
xix.  96.  This  Paul  hath  turned  away  mnch  people ;  this 
one  man ;  and  in  aoother,  Acts  xvii.  6.  Those  tnat  have 
tamed  the  world  upside  down,  are  come  hither  also. 
Thousands  were  converted  at  a  sermon,  the  sound  of  the 
Gospel  flying  to  the  utmost  ends  <»f  the  earth.  And  this 
was  but  m  pursuance  of  what  Christ  foretold  should  be 
done  by  his  Spirit.  These  men  did  not  levy  annies  to 
carry  religion  abroad  into  the  world.  When  their  hearts 
seemed  to  fail  and  sink  within  them,  as  despairing  from  the 
greatness  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  meanness  of  such  agents 
as  themselves  were ;  they  were  only  directed  to  stay  and 
wait  awhile,  till  they  should  receive  power  from  on  high. 
Acts  i.  4, 8.  And  when  at  last  it  came,  with  what  won- 
ders did  these  men  fill  the  world  1  Christ  told  them  there- 
fore, John  xvi.  7,  dec.  It  is  expedient  for  you.  that  I  go 
away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you ;  but  u  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you :  and 
when  he  is  come,  he  will  convince  the  world.  We  read 
it,  "  the  Comforter."  The  word  signifies,  (and  it  would 
be  more  fitly  unto  that  purpose  readj  the  advocate,  or  the 
pleader;  so  ira^irXirr»(  more  properly  imports.  "When 
that  mighty  Pleader  comes ;  my  Agent,  that  I  intend  shall 
negotiate  my  afiairs  for  me  (when  I  am  gonej  against  an 
infidel  world ;  then  let  him  alone,  he  shall  deid  with  the 
world,  as  infidel  and  wicked  as  it  is.  *  He  shall  convince 
of  sin,  and  righteousness  and  judgment'  Whereas  I  have 
been  reproached  as  a  blasphemer,  and  a  deceiver  of  the 
people,  and  one  that  hath  designed  ODly  to  set  up  for  my- 
self, and  to  acquire  a  name  and  reputation  among  men ; 
fta  shall  urge  on  my  behalf  the  sin  of  the  world  in  not  be^ 
ieving  in  me ;  and  my  righteousness,  both  personal  and 
imputable,  cuNible  of  being  applied  unto  otbers ;  and  he 
shall  urge  efficaciously  thebnsmess  of  judgment  upon  the 
usurping  prince  of  this  world,  and  dethrone  him,  and  cast 
him  down.''    And  so  it  did  succeed  in  very  great  part. 

And  how  lively  and  vigorous  was  the  religion  of  the 
primitive  Christians  at  that  time,  those  first  owners  and 
professors  of  the  Christian  faith!  how  did  heavenliness, 
spirituality,  and  the  life  and  power  that  was  from  above, 
sparkle  in  their  profession  and  conversation!  That  one 
might  see  them  walking  like  so  many  pieces  of  immortsr 
lity,  dropping  down  from  heaven,  ana  tending  thitherward: 
all  full  or  God,  and  full  of  Christ,  and  full  of  heaven,  and 
ftiU  of  glory :  and  this  world  was  nothing  to  them ;  tram- 
pled upon  as  a  despicable,  contemptible  thing. 

Now  we  may  say  with  ourselves,  Qincquid  Jkri  fwtvU, 
fotest :  thai  which  could  have  been  done,  and  toe  tee  was 
dorie^  may  sHU  be  done.  "  Is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  strait- 
ened 1    Is  his  arm  shortened  1" 

II.  It  would  very  much  facilitate  the  belief  of  such  a 
thin^,  at  least  the  apprehension  of  it  as  very  possible,  to 
iSonsider,  in  what  easy  and  apt  ways,  and  bv  how  fit  and 
suitable  a  method,  such  a  work  as  this  may  be  carried  on. 
And  it  will  be,  I  reckon,  to  good  purpose  to  insist  a  little 
here ;  for  when  the  worldnss  of  any  extraordinary  Divine 
power  have  been  long  withheld  and  restrained,  (as  was 
said,)  the  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  such  a  thing  is 
very  much  vanished  out  of  the  minds  of  men ;  and  they 
expect  generally  as  little  from  absolute  omnipotency  as 
from  mere  impotency,  because  their  eyesight  is  usually  the 
measure  of  their  expectation.  Therefore  the  more  easy 
steps  we  may  suppose  to  be  taken  in  such  a  work,  so  much 
the  more  apprehensible  the  thing  will  be,  and  so  much  the 
more  vivid  the  apprehension,  and  the  deeper  the  impression 
upon  our  hearts ;  which  is  the  great  thing  we  should  aim  at 
m  the  hearing  of  any  Gospel  truth  or  doctrine  whatsoever. 

Now  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  a  very  great  and 
extraordinary  exertion  of  Divine  power,  the  power  of  the 
blessed  l^irit,  is  necessary  in  this  case.  Such  an  extraor- 
dmaiy  eflort  of  absolute  omnipotency  there  was  at  first  to 
create  the  world:  but  when  once  it  was  created,  there  was 


a  settkiwat  of  a  certain  law  or  oMiiat  of  nature,  and  a 
8tatins[  oi  all  second  causes  in  their  proper  siatioBs  lad 
subordinations,  in  which  the  afidrs  of  the  workl  have  ercr 
since  been  carried  on  in  an  equal  and  very  little  varied 
couHK ;  which  hath  given  atheists  occasion  to  cavil, "  All 
things  are  as  they  were  firom  the  beginning,  even  mto  this 
day."  This  may  assist  us  to  apprehend,  how  things  bang 
once  by  so  wonderful  a  hand  put  well  onwards  towards  a 
good  state,  the  course  may  be  continued,  and  the  great  ii- 
terest  of  religion  improved  more  and  more.  Suppose  it  be 
somewhat  proportionably  in  this  new  creation,  the  makitf 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  as  it  was  in  the  makingd 
the  world  at  fint  There  must  once  be  an  extraordiiniy 
effort  a£  omnipotency  or  an  almighty  power ;  but  thai  bein; 
once  suppoeea,  it  is  easily  appr^ensible,  how  many  things 
may  concur  and  Mi  in,  what  a  con^iracy  of  inferior  and 
suMervient  causes  there  may  be,  to  promote  and  help  on 
the  reviving  of  religion  in  the  world.  That  extraordinaiy 
effusion  of  Uie  Spint  therefore  once  supposed,  ve  will  go 
on  to  particulars  that  will  be  easily  supposable  to  socceed, 
and  to  be  subservient  and  ministering  causes  in  this  woiL 

1.  There  will  be  a  great  observation,  no  douht,  of  what- 
so#rer  shall  be  at  first  done  in  this  kind,  for  the  recovei7 
of  religion  in  the  world.  It  is  a  matter  that  will  Datan% 
draw  observation.  The  course,  wherein  the  interest  aad 
kingdom  of  God  is  ordinarily  promoted  in  the  world,  ii 
rather  governed  by  that  maxim.  The  Idngdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  wUh  observation,  Luke  xvii  20.  Thea&ino( 
it  are  carried  on  in  a  more  still  and  calm  and  sileotwaj. 
But  when  God  does  (n  we  must  surooee  him  to  do)  stqp 
out  of  his  course  in  this  case ;  no  doubt  that  first  effect,  or 
the  Spirit  of  God,  when  it  comes  to  shake  the  spirits  d 
men  somewhat  generally,  and  makes  them  bestir  them- 
selves:  this  cannot  but  be  a  very  noted  thins.  If  anj  eon- 
siderable  number  in  one  such  cinr  as  this  should  all  on  a 
sudden  be  struck,  and  a  remarkable  change  be  made  apa 
them;  if  several  notoriously  debauched  and  dissolme per- 
sons should  become  very  serious,  sober,  praying  nes; 
some  noted  to  be  very  great  worldlings,  that  one  could 
never  hear  any  thing  from  but  what  savoured  of  earth  or 
an  earthly  design,  now  become  eminently  godly,  mritoal, 
heavenly  in  all  their  conversation ;  this  would  be  toj 
much  observed  and  taken  notice  of,  as  somewhat  a  suange 
and  new  thing.    And, 

2.  Upon  such  observation,  the  minds  of  men  will  be 
filled  with  wonder,  and  much  amusement  "Whiti 
strange  thing  ia  this,  that  such  a  great  number  of  peofAe 
will  not  be  as  they  have  been,  and  do  as  they  have  doae! 
Such  as  could  drink  and  swear  and  rant  with  the  rota 
their  dissolute  neighbours,  are  now  taken  up  all  of  t  sod- 
den, and  do  no  such  thing!  We  can  hear  tnem  awakiBi 
of  God  and  heaven  and  eternity,  unto  whom  all  thouhB 
of  any  such  thing  seemed  perfect  strangers !"  Men  vill  be 
very  apt  to  be  amused,  when  such  a  thmg  as  this  shall  be. 

3.  That  amusement  and  wonder,  will  beget  discosne 
about  it  from  person  to  person.  It  will  grow,  as  we  m^ 
easily  apprehend,  into  matter  of  talk,  what  changes  appear 
in  such  and  such. 

4.  Such  discourse,  it  is  very  supposable,  may  pot  mMMj 
persons  upon  search  and  inquiry ;  first  iuto  the  tmib  a 
the  matter  of  fact,  and  then  into  the  tendency  of  soch  i 
thing,  whither  it  drives,  what  kind  of  change  it  is.  hit 
true,  yea  or  no,  that  such  things  really  are  1  And  wbei 
once  it  comes  to  be  found  really  true,  that  there  are  ft9i 
numbers  of  persons  upon  whom  there  is  a  very  emiaoj 
and  remarkable  turn  and  change,  either  to  makedebaocbed 
persons  become  religious,  or  such  as  were  before  religioc 
to  become  more  visibly  serious  and  lively  and  active  iiitbe 
business  of  religion ;  when  it  is  found,  I  say,  to  be  so,  ibr 
matter  itself,  which  such  persons  come  to  be  chaagrd  to 
naturally  comes  under  inquiry :  Whither  do  these  persctt 
tendl  what  do  these  iinpressions,  that  are  now  upon  ^ 
minds,  put  them  upon  T  And  it  is  found,  that  the^  >R 
urged  by  such  impressions  to  mind  God  and  the  Rede^ 
of  souls  more,  the  concernments  of  eternity  and  anodtf 
world :  and  to  help  all  others  to  do  so  too,  as  much  »  > 
them  lies.  These  thines  do  very  aptly  succeed  to  » 
another.  And  so  far  the  case  was  like  this,  in  Acts  a 
upon  that  first  eminent  efihsion  of  the  Spirit.  The  nso^ 
came  to  be  noised  abroad,  (ver.  6.)  and  the  mahitadi 
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eame  togetlMr.  And  (tbt.  7.)  they  were  all  amazed,  and 
mannellM :  veor  f^naX  amusement  was  apon  the  minds  of 
men.  Thoagh  it  is  trae  there  was  somewhat  miraenloiis 
in  the  case,  that  is,  the  power  of  speaking  Tariety  of  lan- 
ffoases  aU  of  a  sodden ;  and  we  .suspend  any  jadrment 
for  me  present,  aboot  what  we  are  to  expect  nereaftier  in 
the  church  of  God  of  the  same  thing,  or  of  an^  thing  of 
like  kind.  Bat  to  have  so  moch,  as  is  of  ordmarjr  and 
common  concernment  to  souls,  wrought  and  done,  as  hath 
been  mentioned,  somewhat  generally ;  this  cannot  but  in- 
fer much  observation,  much  wonder  and  amusement  of 
mind  with  others,  much  discourse  and  talk  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  thereupon  inoniry  both  into  the  truth  and  ten- 
denc][jof  the  matter  of  fact. 
5. 

shall  go  as  fkr  as  the  judgment  and  conscience,  though 
may  not  suddenly  descend  upon  the  heart  and  affections : 
we  may  proniise  ourselves  that,  such  being  the  nature  of 
religious  concernments,  and  their  high  reasonableness  so 
▼ery  apparent  What  is  it  that  these  men  driye  at  1  whither 
do  these  new  impressions  on  their  minds  carry  tbemi 
Why,  only  to  mind  the  great  Lord  and  Original  and  Au- 
thor of  all  things!  to  g^iye  oyer  living,  as  the  most  of  men 
haye  heretofore  done,  in  a  total  obliyion  and  neglect  of 
their  own  original  1  How  strange  is  it  for  men  lately  come 
into  being^  to  live  in  this  world  and  never  think :  How 
came  we  into  being  1  how  came  there  to  be  such  a  thing 
as  man  on  earth  1  such  a  world  a.^  this  1  so  yarions  orders 
of  creatures  in  it  1  All  that  religion  tends  to,  when  it 
comes  to  reyiye  in  the  spirits  of  men,  is  but  to  engage 
them  to  look  back  to  their  own  original,  to  consider 
whence  they  sprang;  and  what  duty  they  owe  there,  what 
reverence  and  fear  and  love  ;  and  what  expectations  they 
may  haye  from  that  great  and  eternal  and  all-compre- 
hending Being,  ttom  whom  they  and  all  things  did  pro- 
ceed, and  whereas  they  find  themselves  in  a  lapse  and 
apostacy  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  haye  the  discoteir 
of  a  Redeemer ;  and  of  God  restoring  and  recoyering  souls 
b^  him ;  to  consider,  what  trust,  what  loye,  what  subjec- 
tion, what  entire  deyotedness  is  justly  claimed  as  most  doe 
and  fit  to  be  raid  to  him.  When  religion  aims  at  no  other 
things  than  these ;  we  maj  promise  ourselves,  that  the  in- 
quiry will  end  in  approbation :  all  this  is  equal, and  right- 
eous, and  good ;  men  can  have  nothing  to  say  against  it 
The  concernments  of  religion  are  of  that  sort  and  kind, 
that  they  will  admit  of  search  and  bear  an  inquiry :  and 
men  are  only  therefore  not  approvers  of  religion  at  least, 
because  they  inquire  not,  and  so  can  understand  no  reason 
imaginable  why  men  should  pretend  to  any  religion  at  all. 
But  the  same  reasons  will  urge  a  thousand  times  more  for 
the  greatest  and  deepest  seriousness  in  religion :  for  the 
mere  formality  of  religion,  without  the  substance  and  soul, 
is  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  thing  in  all  the  world, 
and  for  which  least  is  to  be  said.  The  profession  of  down- 
right atheism  were  a  great  deal  more  rational,  than  to 
pretend  to  the  belief  of  such  a  deity  that  can  be  pleased 
with  trifles  and  shadows ;  than  to  worship  such  a  thing 
for  a  God,  that  cannot  tell  whether  I  love  nim  or  no,  and 
fear  him  or  no,  and  haye  a  heart  really  propense  and  de- 
yoted  to  him  or  no.  The  inquiry  and  discussion  of  the 
case  most  be  supposed  to  infer  great  approbation. 

6.  That  is  likely  to  infer  an  apprehension  of  somewhat 
divine  in  it.  When  it  shall  be  seen,  that  men  are  strangely 
wrought  upon,  and  yery  great  changes  made  upon  them ; 
and  when  being  discoursed  with,and  the  things  unto  which 
their  spirits  tend  being  examined  and  searched  into,  they 
are  found  to  speak  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  and  not 
like  miad  and  distracted  men,  that  are  beside  themselves; 
(as  the  apostles  were  fain  to  apologize  once  and  again, 
when  so  strange  things  began  to  be  wrought  by  their  mi- 
nistry at  the  first,  in  Acts  ii.  15, 16.  and  chap.  xxvi.  25.) 
This  must  be  supposed  also  very  apt  and  likely  to  succeed, 
that  there  will  be  an  apprehension  in  the  case,  that  there 
is  something  diyine  in  all  this ;  some  misTiving  or  suspi- 
cion of  it;  ^'Sure  it  is  of  God,  that  there' is  tMs  changre 
and  turn  upon  the  spirits  of  so  many  men !  Sure  there  is 
some  divine  hand  in  it !"  We  find,  that  there  were  such 
i^iprehensions  of  somewhat  divine  in  the  matter,  when  so 
great  things  were  wrought  at  first  by  the  ministry^of  the 


apostles.  The  most  malidons  enemies  Were  Aill  of  doubt, 
whereunto  this  would  grow.  Acts  y.  24:  And  one  of  their 
wisest  men  saith,  in  ver.  38.  ■*'  If  it  (this  thing)  be  of 
God ;"— that «/ imports  a  suspiciofi,  some  doubt  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  thing  as  not  improbable :  "  Perhaps  this 
IS  of  God,  that  there  are  begun  such- alterations  in  many 
men ;  that  those  who  lived  before  as  if  they  were  altoge- 
ther made  of  earth,  now  are  come  to  mind  nothing  but 
heaven  and  eternity,  and  the  concernment  of  another 
world.  It  is  very  ukely,  that  there  is  a  divine  hand  in 
this  matter ;  for  the  more  we  inquire  and  search,  the  less 
we  have  to  say  against  what  these  men  do :  we  cannot  see 
but  it  is  highly  reasonable,  that  men  should  live,  as  they 
say  we  should,  in  more  serious  observance  of,  and  devo- 
teciness  and  love  to,  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  Redeemer  of  sinners."    And, 

7.  Hereujpon  succeeds  namrally  a  favourable  inclina- 
tion towards  religion,  in  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
strangers,  at  least,  to  the  power  and  life  of  it.  When  they 
see  it  sparkle  in  tne  conversations  of  others ;  when  they 
see  persons  that  were  become  like  other  men,  (for  that  is 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  it  is  too  much  to  be 
feared  that  it  will  grow  more  and  more  so,  that  those  who 
have  been  very  forward  professors  of  religion  fall  to  decay, 
and  their  profession  likean  oldp[arment  grows  threadbare, 
and  is  worn  off  from  them  by  piece-meaJ,  and  they  cease 
to  be  what  they  were;  family  orders  are  thrown  off,  no 
worship,  no  calling  upon  Grod ;  they  let  themselves  be  in- 
gulfed of  the  world,  as  if  thejr  were  here  in  the  worid  for 
nothing  else  than  to  drive  designs  for  a  few  days:  eternity 
and  everlasting  concernments  being  quite  forgot,)  when  it 
shall  be  said,  that  men,  whatever  ihey  were  before,  are 
awakenine  out  of  this  drovsy,  dead  sleej),  and  returning 
from  that  dreadAil  apostacy ;  and  a  roirit  of  seriousness 
and  life  and  vigour  begins  to  show  itself;  and  religion  and 
holiness  (as  I  was  saying:)  shall  sparkle  in  the  lives  of 
them,  in  whose  conversation  there  was  hardly  the  least 
glimmering  of  it  appearing  before :  then  so  amiable  and 
lovely  a  thmg,  as  well  as  highly  reasonable,  religion  is, 
that  it  will  draw  favourable  inclination ;  especially  when 
that  apprehension  goes  along,  that  there  is  certainly  some 
divine  impression  upon  men's  minds,  that  makes  them,  to 
bestir  themselves  and  to  alter  their  course  from  whal;  it 
was,  and  that  induces  so  many  to  do  thus  as  it  were  at 
once.  For  there  is  a  natural  reverence  of  what  is  appre- 
hended to  be  divine ;  this  naturally  draws  a  kind  of  vene- 
ration. It  was  indeed  strange,  now  the  world  could  be 
imposed  upon  to  believe  such  figments  and  fables  as  they 
did ;  but  being  made  to  believe  them,  we  see  what  was 
the  natural  operation  of  that  veneration,  which  resides  in 
the  spirits  of  men,  of  things  apprehended  divine.  For  the 
image  that  dropped  down  from  Jupiter,  mentioned  in 
Acts  xix.  35.  it  is  strange,  how  the  people  could  be  made 
to  believe,  that  such  an  image  fell  down  out  of  heaven : 
but  being  made  to  believe  it,  nature  followed  its  own  course: 
that  is,  most  highly  to  reverence  What  they  apprehended 
to  be  of  a  divine  descent,  and  whal  came  from  above.  AU 
the  city,  all  that  city  of  Ephesus,  was  a  worshipper  of  the 
image  that  they  were  told  came  down  from  Jupiter.  A 
favourable  propension  there  will  be  towards  religion,  when 
once  men  come  generally  to  take  notice  of  it  as  a  divine 
thing;  of  divine  descent,  as  it  is  of  a  divine  tendency. 
And  so  it  was  in  that  first  great  work  of  this  kind,  which 
we  read  of  in  Acts  ii.  That  numerous  multitude  of  con- 
verts, three  thousand  at  one  sermon,  continued  in  break- 
ing of  bread  from  house  to  house,  and  did  eat  their  meat 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  (ver.  46.)  praising 
Gk)d,  and  having  favour  with  all  the  people,  ver.  47.  Re- 
ligion, when  it  comes  to  be  itself  and  to  look  like  itself^ 
will  very  much  attract  favour  ftt)m  all  that  behold  the 
genuine,  natural  workings  and  tendencies  of  it. 

8.  Hereupon  doth  unavoidably  ensue  a  general  reputa- 
tion to  serious  religion,  which  will  signify  a  great  deal  to 
this.  When  serious  religion  shall  by  these  means  be  brought 
into  credit,  then  the  work  will  drive  on  a^ce,  and  the 
chariot-wheels  move  easily.  Let  us  but  bethmk  ourselves, 
what  the  reputation  even  of  so  despicable  a  thing  as  wick- 
edness itself  doth  in  the  world ;  how  it  spreads,  when 
common  practice  hath  once  given  it  a  reputation.  Things^ 
that  at  ouer  times  persons  would  have  ueen  ashamed  of. 
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or  even  that  they  should  be  saspected  concerning  them,  | 
afterwards  they  come  to  glory  in :  and  when  once  the  re- 
straint of  shame  is  gone  off  from  the  soirits  of  men,  it  is 
a  strange  liberty  they  find  to  do  wickedly ;  now  they  can 
easily  go  from  one  wickedness  to  anotner,  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  still  to  worse ;  for  the  restraint  is  gone,  that 
bound  up  their  spirits  before.  When  the  shame  then  of 
being  seriously  religious  shall  cease,  and  it  shall  become  a 
reputation  in  the  world ;  think,  what  that  will  signify  in 
the  case  of  so  highly  reasonable  and  beautiful  a  thing,  as 
religion  in  itself  is.  Common  reputation  g:iyes  a  patronage 
to  so  horrid,  so  ignominious  a  thing  as  wickedness :  what 
will  not  so  lovely  and  praise-worthy  a  thine,  as  religion  is 
in  the  very  heart  and  conscience  of  men  tfiat  allow  them- 
selves to  consider  it,  gain  of  reputation  and  by  it  in  such 
a  case ;  when  every  man  shall  be  the  more  esteemed  of, 
by  how  much  the  more  he  appears  a  sincerely  religious 
man ;  when  no  man  shall  be  afraid  to  avow  himi^f  a 
fearer  of  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  this  shall 
be  reckoned  in  every  one's  account  a  high  glory ;  when 
every  one  shall  be  ready  to  give  suffrage  to  it,  and  to  say, 
it  is  reasonable  we  should  all  be  so  1  Then  may  we  sup- 
pose religion  to  be  riding  on  prosperously,  conquering  and 
to  conquer ;  then  may  we  expect  the  arrows  of  the  great 
Author  of  it  to  be  sharp  in  the  hearts  of  men,  the  way  of 
access  will  be  easy  into  the  inwards  of  men's  souls,  the 
great  truths  and  doctrines  of  religion  will  come  under  no 
prejudice,  men  will  not  be  shy  and  ashamed  to  entertain 
them,  or  afraid  what  the  tendency  of  entertaining  them 
will  be,  or  what  course  they  shall  be  thereby  en|;aged  in, 
that  may  possibly  prove  injurious  to  them  in  pomt  of  re- 
putation or  worldly  interest  one  way  or  another. 

These  things  bemg  all  taken  together,  it  seems  we  have 
a  pretty  apt  method,  and  a  representation  of  fair  and  easy 
steps,  m  which  we  may  suppose  such  a  work  to  be  carried 
on ;  when  once  there  is  that  great  effort  of  the  almighty 
power  of  the  Spirit,  to  cause  somewhat  general  rousings 
and  awakenings  in  the  spirits  of  mea,  to  make  them  a 
little  bestir  themselves  and  look  about  them,  with  respect 
to  the  concernments  of  the  Maker  of  this  world,  and  their 
relation  and  tendency  to  another  world.  And  when  we 
see  how  such  a  thing  may  be  carried  on  from  step  to  step, 
the  apprehension  of  it  should  not  be  thrown  aside  as  very 
remote  and  alien,  and  as  if  it  were  altogether  tmlikely  that 
any  such  thing  should  ever  be  done  in  the  world.  You 
Jtpow  that  great  inundations,  as  they  gradually  spread  in 
circuit,  so  they  increase  and  grow  more  copious  by  a  con- 
tinual accession  of  new  rivulets  and  springs  to  them, 
wherever  they  spread:  so  it  is  in  such  a  worK  as  this  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  That  Almighty  Spirit,  the  further  it 
goes,  the  more  it  engages  and  takes  in  the  concurrence  of 
the  spirits  of  men,  as  so  many  rivulets  into  the  great  and 
common  inundation.  For  the  expression  of  pouring  forth 
the  Spirit  seems  to  favour  that  metaphor,  and  to  look  to- 
wards it ;  as  the  communications  of  the  Spirit  are  fre- 
quently in  Scripture  spoken  of  under  the  same  metapiior 
of  streams  of  water,  rivers  of  water.  So  it  is  also  in  a 
conmion  conflagration ;  (the  workings  of  the  Spirit  are 
represented  by  both  these  elements;)  the  further  the  fire 
(Spreads,  still  the  more  matter  it  meets  with,  the  more  com- 
bustible matter ;  and  that  way  still  more  and  more  in- 
creases itself,  even  intensively,  according  as  it  spreads 
more  extensively :  because  it  still  meets  with  more  fuel  to 
feed  upoh.  We  might  thus  render  this  business  very  easy 
and  familiar  to  our  own  thoughts,  by  considering  how 
such  a  communication  of  the  Spirit  once  begun  and  set 
on  foot  doth  spread  and  propagate  itself,  even  in  an  ordi- 
nary and  easy  way  and  metndd  further  and  farther. 

I  shall  only  close  at  present  with  one  hint,  which  may 
point  out  to  us  one  thing  more,  as  a  way  to  make  this  ap- 
prehension most  familiar  to  us.  It  would  certainly  be  most 
clearly  apprehensible,  how  such  a  work  may  be  wrought,by 
getting  as  much  of  it  as  is  possible  exemplined  in  ourselves, 
upon  our  own  souls.  If  once  we  come  to  find  iemd  feel  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God  seizing  our  spirits,  coming  with 
an  almighty  and  irresistible  power  upon  us;  if  we  can  but 
feel  the  fire  bum  within,  and  find  it  refining  us,  consuming 
our  dross,  melting  and  moUifjring  us.  new  moulding  us, 
quickening  and  enlarging  us;  it  will  be  very  easy  to  ap- 
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prehend  then,  how  such  a  vork  may  be  carried  on  in  tk 
world.  For  if  I  have  but  the  notion  of  a  unit  in  my  md, 
I  can  soon  apprehend  a  bigger  number ;  it  is  but  addisg 
one  unit  to  that,  and  another  to  that,  and  so  on,  till  I  cone 
to  a  greater  number.    If  I  can  but  find  and  expeiicDce 
such  a  mighty  operation  of  that  blessed  Spirit  upon  or 
own  soul,  It  is  eaav  then  to  conceive  thus ;  if  it  be  so  witl 
another,  and  anotner.  and  another,  reli^on  will  in  tkis 
way  become  a  very  lively  prosperous  thing  in  the  worUL 
It  is  but  the  multiplying  of  instances,  and  the  tbii]{  ii 
done :  and  he  that  can  do  so  by  me,  can  do  the  same  bf 
another,  and  another,  and  so  onwards.  And  methinb  n 
should  not  rest  ourselves  satisfied,  till  we  find  somewhat, 
till  we  find  more  of  this  within  ourselves.   Oh  what  a  mi- 
serable thing  is  a  Christian,  when  he  is  dead !   We  look 
with  a  great  deal  of  compassion  upon  the  death  of  anr 
thing;  but  the  case  claims  so  much  the  more,  bjrhownniei 
the  Ufe  is  more  noble  that  is  extinct  or  seems  extinci*,  or 
when  the  life  once  supposed  to  have  been,  now  appears  v 
if  it  were  quite  extinct.    Is  the  expiration  of  this  naimtl 
life  a  thing  to  be  beheld  with  pity  f  what  is  it  to  kee,  ortft 
appear  at  least  deprived  of  the  life  of  a  child  of  Godi  lo 
be  destitute  of  such  a  life,  which  I  have  at  least  pretended 
to,  and  carried  some  appearance  and  semblance  ofl  The 
death  of  a  peasant  is  a  considerable  thing,  and  it  weit 
barbarous  not  to  lake  notice  of  it  with  a  resentmeot;  bo: 
when  it  comes  to  be  talked,  A  great  man  is  dead,  a  aoUe- 
man,  a  prince ;  this  makes  a  great  noise  and  ring  in  ik 
world ;  and  such  a  person  having  been  of  any  use  ud 
account  in  his  ase,  nis  exit  is  not  without  a  great  laoMO- 
tation.    If  I  had  but  a  finger  dead,  it  would  be  an  aiMS 
tion;  but  if  I  look  into  myself,  lo,  there  I  behold  tbedeaih 
of  a  soul,  a  reasonable,  intelligent    pirit;  that  ought  lo 
live  the  life  of  God,  devoted  to  God.  in  commerce  viih 
God ;  I  look  into  it,  and  it  is  dead.  Oh  !  how  intolerable  a 
thin^  should  this  be  to  me !  till  I  find  some  revivings,sooe 
stirrings,  some  indications  of  life ;  that  is,  till! find  reli- 
gion live ;  that  I  have  somewhat  more  than  an  eD])(y. 
naked,  spiritless  form  of  religion ;  that  I  can  now  go  wl 
pray,  and  have  life  in  my  prayer ;  go  and  hear  the  vofd, 
and  find  life  in  my  hearing.    Of  all  deaths  there  is  oooe 
so  dreadful  and  so  to  be  lamented,  as  that  of  religion,  ud 
certainly  most  of  all  in  ourselves;  that  my  religioiisi 
dead  thing.  How  impatient  should  I  be  to  find  itrerived! 
And  if  I  will  but  be  restless  in  this,  and  make  it  my  diilf 
business  importunately  to  supplicate  the  Father  of  spirit, 
"  Take  pity  of  thine  own  offering,  let  me  not  he  lis* 
guishing  still  in  death;"  and  lat  last  obtain  a  merofnl 
audience,  (as  it  is  plainly  said,  that  the  heart  shall  Uvethii 
seeks  God,)  then  i  have  such  an  exemplificaticn  ia  or 
own  soul  of  the  matter  we  have  been  aiscourang  oC  e 
that  I  can  easily  represent  to  myself;  "When  such  a  wort 
is  done  in  others  as  is  done  in  my  own  soul,  and  coowsto 
be  made  common  amongst  others;  then  will  religion  bet 
very  lively,  .prosperous,  flourishing  thing  in  the  world. 
And  that  certainly  is  ine  best  way  of  all  others  to  make 
this  thin^  apprehensible  to  ourselves,  to  get  the  thoog^*' 
of  it  familiarized  lo  us,  in  how  easy  a  way  religion  shfiu 
grow  and  spread  among  men. 


SERMON  VIL* 

It  was  thought  requisite  to  lav  before  yon  some  coosh 
derations,  that  might  facilitate  the  apprehension  and  belie 
of  the  revival  and  prosperous  state  ot  religion  in  the  work. 
Three  were  mentionea  to  that  purpose. 

I.  The  consideration  of  what  hath  been  done  in  i^ 
kind  heretofore,  when  the  Spirit  was  so  eminently  poai* 
forth  at  first. 

II.  The  consideration,  by  how  easy  steps  andiahi^ 
apt  a  method  it  is  supposabfe,  that  sacn  a  work  nay  " 
done.    These  have  been  spoken  of. 

If  once  it  please  God  to  say.  he  will  do  such  asdsia 
things,  we  need  not  to  be  toUT  how.  *'  Is  any  thing Jjc 
hard  for  meT'  saith  the  Lord.    That  shoidd  be  maap 
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for  us;  but  we  find,  that  tMmmonly  it  is  not  enoofh; 
experience  doth  too  commcmly  show  that.   And  therefore 
the  sapposition  of  such  a  gradual  progress  as  hath  been 
mentioned,  doth  most  facilitate  the  apprehension  of  such 
a  thing;  though  we  do  not  imply  or  suppose  in  all  this, 
that  any  thing  the  less  power  is  exerted;  but  only  that  it 
is  put  forth  in  a  way  more  familiar  to  our  thoughts.    As 
in  the  creation  of  the  world  there  was  an  exertion  eren  of 
absolute  power,  the  Almightiness  (as  I  may  speak)  of 
power;  but  that  absolute  power  soon  became  ordinate; 
and  that  order  and  chain  of  causes,  and  the  method  of  their 
operations  and  peculiar  virtues,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
by  the  name  or^  nature,  universal  and  particular  nature, 
soon  came  to  be  fixed  and  settled ;  according  whereto  Qoi 
hath  since  continued  the  world,  and  propagated  the  indi- 
viduals of  every  sort  and  kind  of  creatures,  or  propagated 
the  kind  in  those  individuals.    This  is  not  to  suppose  more 
and  less  power,  but  is  only  a  various  exertion  or  the  same 
power,    out  wnen  power  is  exerted  in  this  latter  way,  it 
IS  more  apjMrehensible  by  us,  how  it  goes  forth  to  do  such 
and  such  things.    It  is  said  in  Heb.  xi.  3.  Through  faith 
we  understand,  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word 
of  God.    By  faith ;  how  is  that  1  Why,  foith  is  said,  in  the 
clause  a  little  before,  to  be  the  "  endence  of  things  not 
seen.''    We  were  none  of  us  at  the  making  of  the  world, 
we  saw  not  how  things  were  done  then ;  but  we  have  the 
matter  imparted  to  us  bv  Gkxl  himself,  we  have  a  divine 
testimony  m  the  case;  the  history  committed  into  sacred 
records;  by  which  we  are  informed,  not  only  that  the 
world  was  made,  but  how  it  was  made,  by  what  steps  and 
bv  how  gradual  a  progression  the  great  God  went  on  in 
tne  doing  of  that  stupendous  work.    And  hereupon  it  is 
said,  "by  faith  we  understand,"  Utmi  po»^t»\  that  is,  as 
that  word  signifies,  by  faith  we  come  to  have  the  formed, 
explicit  notion  in  our  minds,  to  have  distinct  thoughts 
and  apprehensions  how  such  a  work  was  done.    Thus  we 
learn,  now  much  was  done  such  a  day,  and  how  much 
such  a  day ;  light  created  the  first  day ;  the  second,  the 
firmament ;  the  third,  the  earth,  dry  land,  and  the  seas  or 
the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  into  one  place ;  and 
then  herbs  and  trees  and  beasts,  d&c.  according  to  their 
several  kinds;  and  so  on.    Now  this  begets  a  clearer  and 
more  distinct  apprehension  in  our  minds  of  the  way  of 
making  the  world,  than  if  it  had  been  only  said,  that  the 
world  was  at  first  made  by  God.    We  understand  it  by 
faith,  have  a  notion  begot  m  our  minds  clear  and  distinct 
by  faith ;  inasmuch  as  or  so  far  as  the  testimony  is  distinct 
and  clear,  which  we  have  concerning  this  matter.  Though 
it  is  true,  reason  would  go  far  to  demonstrate,  that  this 
world  had  a  beginning;  yet  reasoning  could  never  have 
helped  us  to  votly,  distinctly  to  understand,  in  what  steps 
or  in  how  easy  and  fit  a  method  that  great  work  was  car- 
ried on.    So  now  in  making  the  world  anew,  erecting  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righte- 
ousness, wherein  it  shall  dwell ;  we  certainhr  can  more 
distinctly  apprehend  how  that  work  is  done,  if^it  be  repre- 
sented as  done  by  such  a  kind  of  gradation  as  you  have 
heard  of,  than  if  we  were  put  to  it  to  conceive  it  done  all 
at  once.    There  is  no  less  power  reouired  to  the  continuing 
of  this  world  as  it  is^  than  was  to  tne  making  of  it  what  it 
is ;  for  it  is  the  continual  exertion  of  the  same  power  that 
doth  it.     But  our  thoughts  are  not  so  liable  to  be  amused, 
(they  are  not  at  all  amused,)  to  see  a  continual  succession 
of  things  in  the  natural  way  of  production.    It  gives  us  no 
difficulty  or  trouble  to  see  how  children  are  born,  how  the 
kinds  of  other  creatures  are  propagated ;  whereas  it  would 
greatly  amuse  us,  to  think  ot  men  and  beasts  and  trees  and 
herbs  all  starting  up  of  a  sudden  out  of  nothing.    Though 
we  cannot,  upon  a  reasonable  consideration  of  the  case, 
but  acknowledge,  that  it  were  as  easy  a  thing  for  God  to 
have  created  man,  as  he  did  Adam,  by  an  immediate  hand, 
as  it  is  to  continue  the  race  of  mankind  in  that  way  wherein 
he  doth  ii'j  the  operation  would  not  be  harder  to  him; 
et  it  was,  it  seems,  in  the  judgment  of  his  infinite  wisdom, 
apt ;  and  it  would  be  harder  and  more  imapprehen- 
sible  unto  us.    So,  we  must  acknowledge  too,  tlwt  it  were 
no  harder  a  thing  for  God,  "  of  stones  to  raise  up  children 
nnto  Abraham,"  to  make  Christians,  proselytes  to  religion 
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that  wav,  than  to  convert  men  by  the  Gospel ;  but  this, 
which  ne  hath  chosen  to  be  his  ordinary  way,  we  have 
reason  and  obli^tion  to  account  the  fittest  way ;  and  it  is 
away  more  familiar  and  easily  conceivable  to  our  thoughts. 
And  therefore  it  doth  much  towards  the  facilitating  the 
apprehension  and  belief  of  this  great  change,  to  consider, 
by  how  easy  steps  and  in  how  apt  a  methcS  such  a  work 
as  this  may  be  aone.  And  this  will  be  very  considerable 
unto  such  persons  that  take  notice,  (which  any  observing 
man  woula,)  how  little  apt  the  wise  and  holy  Gtod  is  to  step 
out  of  his  usual  course,  lurther  than  the  plain  necessity  of 
the  case,  in  reference  to  such  or  such  great  ends  of  nis, 
doth  require.    But  then  add  we  hereto, 

III.  The  consideration,  how  highly  suitable  it  is  to  the 
blessed  God  to  do  this  work.  Dotn  it  not  look  like  a  God- 
like work  'i  doth  it  not  carty  the  aspect  of  a  God-like  under- 
taking and  performance,  a  thing  worthy  of  God,  to  restore 
religion  ana  improve  it  much  further  in  the  world  1  We 
shall  show,  in  what  particular  respects  it  is  suitable  to  him. 

1.  It  is  very  suitable  to  his  most  mysterious  wisdom :  the 
glory  whereof  it  is  to  do  things,  that  none  could  contrive 
to  do  besides;  and  especiallv  to  rescue  and  recover  what 
seemed  lost  and  hopeless,  when  the  sentence  of  death  wss 
as  it  were  actually  thereupon,  that  is,  relinon.  This  is 
the  attribute  of  Divine  wisdom,  to  recover  tnings  out  of  so 
dreadful  a  degeneracy ;  to  retrieve  matters,  when  the  case 
was  so  demrate  unto  all  men's  apprehensions.  It  is  the 
choice  of  Divine  wisdom  to  do  so,  to  find  an  expedient 
even  in  the  last  necessity :  according  to  that  monumental 
name,  which  Abraham  put  upon  tne  mount,  where  he 
was  to  have  sacrificed  his  Son,  Jehovah-jireh ;  The  Lord 
will  see.  or,  The  Lord  will  provide  and  take  care :  an  in- 
stance thought  fit  to  be  upon  record  unto  all  succeeding 
time,  as  a  discoverv  what  the  choice  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
is ;  that  is,  to  take  tnings  even  when  they  are  desperate,  and 
to  find  out  an  expedient  to  salve  all.  An  instance  like  to 
that  I  remember  Plutarch*  takes  notice  of,  that  one  Metella 
in  a  certain  great  exigence  was  to  have  been  sacrificed,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  miraculous  substitution  of  a  heifer  in 
the  room  of  the  mtended  victim :  so  possibly  pagans  might 
have  fabulously  imitated  what  some  way  or  other  they 
came  to  have  heard  from  the  sacred  records.  But  so  the* 
case  seems  to  be  with  religion,  when  God  shall  so  WGndfip- 
fully  retrieve  it,  as  it  was  with  the  heir  of  the  promise,  the 
knife  just  at  the  very  throat.  There  was  a  contrivance 
suitable  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  hit  upon  this  crithid 
juncture  of  time,  to  rescue  him  from  so  near  a  death,  when 
ne  seemed  even  upon  expiring.  And  as  he  was  fetched 
from  death  even  in  a  figure ;  (his  father  received  him  from 
thence  in  a  figure,  Heb.  xi.  19.)  so  it  must  be  with  religion 
too.  The  son  of  the  free-woman,  Isaac,  was  the  emblem 
of  it :  it  is  as  it  were  in  a  like  figure  to  be  fetched  from 
death,  bv  a  kind  of  resurrection  from  the  dead;  life  f^om 
the  deaa.  as  the  apostle  speaks;  when  the  time  shall  be 
of  bringmg  in  the  fblness  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  saving 
of  all  Israel.  How  glorious  the  display  of  Divine  wisdom, 
to  let  so  gross  darkness  cover  the  world,  so  black  ana 
gloomy  a  day  be  upon  it,  that  shall  issue  at  last  in  so  much 
brightness  and  so  glorious  light !  even  in  the  evening,  as 
it  is  in  Zech.  xiv.  7.  wherein  the  Lord  shall  be  king  over 
all  the  earth ;  and  there  shall  be  one  Lord  and  his  name 
one,  ver.  9.  Then  comes  that  bright  and  glorious  evening 
afler  a  black  and  gloomy  day :  not  perfect  darkness ;  there 
is  not  such  in  the  spiritual  world,  when  things  are  at  the 
worst ;  as  they  use  to  say  there  is  not  in  the  natural  world, 
non  dankirpura  UiUbra:  so  it  is  there  said,  that  the  light 
shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark,  ver.  6.  It  shall  be  as  if  it 
were  neither  day  nor  night,  ver.  7.  In  that  day,  (and  it 
shall  be  one  day  Known  to  the  Lord,  neither  day  nor  night,) 
at  evening-time  it  shall  be  liipfht.  You  know  how  great  a 
change  the  diurnal  return  of  the  sun  makes;  and  were  it 
not  that  the  thing  is  usual,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  it, 
that  would  be  thought  a  strange  matter.  How  vast  is  the 
change,  that,  when  darkness  is  upon  the  spacious  hemi- 

Shere.  all  of  a  sudden  the  return  of  the  sun  should  clothe 
1  with  so  much  light  and  lustre  and  glory,  as  we  see  it 
doth !  Such  vicissitudes  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  thought 
fit :  but  especially  it  hath  been  reckoned  more  suitable  to 
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his  wisdom,  to  carry  things  on  from  obscurer  and  less  con- 
siderable begrinnin^  unto  perfect  and  more  glorious  issae?, 
so  thai  iQ  the  evening  it  shall  be  light:  ail  the  Ibregoing 
day  did  look  more  like  night  than  day.  That  we  reckon 
a  ^reat  work  of  wisdom,  to  be  able  to  find  out  a  way  of 
domg  the  most  unexpected  things,  that  no  one  would  luiTe 
thought  of,  further  tnan  as  it  may  please  him  to  givt  any 
previous  intimations  of  his  purpose,  what  be  will  do. 

2.  It  is  most  suitable  to  that  supreme  interest  which  he 
hath  in  this  lower  world,  that  propriety  snd  dominion 
which  he  claims  in  it  to  himself  by  a  most  rightful  claim ; 
to  procure  himself  a  more  uaiversai  actual  acknowledg- 
ment and  subjection,  than  hitherto:  whether  we  speak  of 
his  natural  interest,  as  he  is  the  Qod.  and  the  Creator  of  the 
world;  (this  lower  part,  this  inferior  region  is  a  part  of 
his  creation  too ;)  or  of  his  acquired  interest  by  the  Re- 
deemer; and  I  more  especially  intend  the  latter.  When 
I  consider  the  magnificent  things,  that  the  Scripture  speaks 
concerning  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer  in  this  worla,  this 
lapsed  apostate  world ;  (such  as  this,  Matt,  xzviii.  18,  19. 
All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth:  Gk> 
ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations ;  make  men  know,  that 
they  belong  to  me  and  are  all  my  right ;  lay  my  claim  to 
them,  proclaim  my  right,  challenge  my  interest  for  me, 
proselyte  them  to  me ;  baptize  them  into  my  name,  with 
the  Father's  and  the  Holy  Ghost's ;)  this  doth  import,  as 
if  some  time  or  other  he  meant  to  have  a  more  actual  ac- 
knowledflpent  and  subjection  in  this  world,  than  hitherto. 
If  we  look  upon  such  a  text  as  that,  He  died,  and  revived, 
and  rose  again,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  livin? 
and  the  dead,  Rom.  xiv.  9.  The  living  and  the  dead 
comprehend  all  that  we  can  think  of;  and  it  signifies  as 
mucn  as,  that  he  might  be  the  universal  Lord  of  all. 
Having  paid  so  dear  a  price,  do  we  not  think,  that  he  will 
make  more  of  the  purchase,  than  hitherto  he  hath  1  as  you 
have  it  pursued  in  that  14th  to  the  Romans  in  several  ex- 
pressions, ver.  7,  9.  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no 
man  dieth  to  himself.— For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died, 
and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the 
dead  and  living.  That  invitation  to  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  is  of  as  strong  import  this  way,  Isa.  xlv.  22.  Look  unto 
me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Observe 
the  solemnity  and  majesty  of  the  following  words,  rer.  23. 
I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  woxd  is  gone  out  of  my 
mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  that  unto  me 
every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear.  Which 
saying  is  expressly  applied  tu  the  Lord  Christ  by  the 
apostle  in  Phil.  ii.  11.  Consider  to  the  same  purpose  the 
solemnity  of  his  inauguration,  and  the  largeness  of  the 
grant  made  to  him  thereupon,  Ps.  ii.  6,  7.  I  have  set  my 
King  upon  my  holy  hill  or  Zion  :  I  will  declare  the  de- 
cree ; — l*bou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be^^tten  thee. 
This  day,  that  is,  the  resurrection-day ;  that  is  the  emi- 
nently intended  sense,  as  the  apostle's  quoting  of  it  in  Acts 
xiii.  33.  plainly  signifies.  This  day  have  I  begotten  thee ; 
thou  art  now  to  me  the  first-bom  of  the  dead,  the  first- 
begotten  of  them  that  slept:  and  being  my  first-bom,  art  a 
great  heir;  and  this  is  tny  inheritance:—!  will  give  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  thy  possession,  ver.  8.  Sure  that  signifies 
more  than  mere  risht  and  title.  And  think  how  pursuantly 
to  that  it  is  foretold.  Rev.  xi.  15.  that,  upon  the  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet,  the  voice  should  be,  the  proclamation 
should  go  forth,  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ."  They  are 
become  so;  that  must  needs  be  in  some  other  way  than 
they  could  be  understood  to  be  so  before ;  they  were  always 
in  right  and  title.  It  is  very  suitable  to  that  supreme  and 
sovereign  interest  that  he  hath,  at  one  time  or  another,  to 
assert  his  right;  especially  considering  it  as  a  disputed 
right :  for  how  long  hath  this  interest  been  contested  about 
by  the  usarpiug  god  of  this  world,  the  prince  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world !  he  who  hath  tyrannized  in  the  dark, 
and  made  it  so  much  his  business  to  keep  all  men  from 
knowing  any  other  lord  I 

3.  It  IS  most  suitable  unto  the  immense  almighty  power, 
by  which  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself.  It  will 
be  upon  that  account  a  God-like  work,  worthy  of  such 
an  affent.  To  make  all  mountains  vanish  before  Zernb- 
babel,  Zech.  iv.  7.  to  bring  about  what  seemed  so  very 


difficult,  and  even  unexpected  to  all  men;  this  is  athiig 
becoming  God,  to  do  what  no  one  else  could  do.  It  is  die 
acknowledgment  therefore  that  is  given  him  as  CM,  i 

florifying  him  as  God,  which  we  find  done  by  Jehosbsphat, 
Chron.  xx.  12.  We  know  not  what  to  do ;  bat  our  ores 
are  upon  thee.  That  is  as  much  as  to  confess,  that  whea 
all  created  power  is  at  a  nonplus  and  can  do  no  more,  (te 
can  do  no  more,)  yet  thou  hast  still  somewhat  to  do,  vka 
there  is  nothing  remaining  to  be  done  by  any  hand  ebe. 
And  it  is  very  subsidiary  in  this  case,  and  helpfiiltooor 
apprehension  and  faith,  to  consider  the  immensitT  and 
omniscience  of  that  Spirit,  whereby  this  great  vors  isio 
be  done;  to  think  that  that  Spirit  is  already  eveiy  where; 
as  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  7.  Whither  shall  I  go  uom  thj  Spirit  1 
and  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  1  Wbetberl 
think  of  heaven  or  earth,  or  of  any  the  remotest  parts  b^ 
yond  the  seas,  there  thy  Spirit  is.  He  doth  not  need  to  go 
far  in  order  to  the  doing  of  these  great  things;  bat  onhf  to 
exert  a  present  influence,  where  be  is  already,  ha^iDf  aB 
things  subsisting  in  him,  living,  moving,  and  having  ui«ji 
being  in  him.  And  when  we  consider,  how  great  the  effi- 
cacy is  of  that  great  apostate,  impure  spirit,  tnat  in  Scrip- 
ture  uses  to  go  under  the  name  of  Satan  or  the  devil,  to 
keep  the  world  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  to  hold  ibea 
ofi"  from  God ;  (the  course  of  the  world  is  said  to  be  after 
the  power  of  the  prince  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  worketh 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience,  Eph.  ii.  i| 
when  we  think,  that  his  influence  should  be  so  dinnsed  and 
extensive,  as  that  it  is  thought  fit  to  be  said,  that  the  whole 
world  lies  h  r^  myiifMi,  which  is  capable  of  being  read,  in 
the  evil  one,  in  the  wicked  one^  (1  John  v.  19.)hovshoBid 
faith  triumph  in  the  apprehension  of  the  absolute  imneB* 
sity  and  omnipresence  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  by  whicb  this 
great  work  is  to  be  wrought  and  done  in  the  world!  vhea, 
as  we  know,  Satan  cannot  be  every  where,  he  makes  use  of 
many  hands,  many  instruments :  but  this  Smrit,  that  worb 
all  in  all  immediately  itself,  how  a^eable  is  it  to  be  the 
author  of  such  a  work  as  this,  the  reviving  of  religion  ooiof 
that  dismal  death  that  is  so  generally  upon  it  in  theworld! 
4.  We  cannot  but  apprehend  it  most  suitable  to  the 
Divine  goodness,  that  boundless,  flowing  goodness;  (hai, 
after  the  prince  of  darkness,  the  ApoUyon,  the  destrojer  of 
souls,  hatn  been  leading  still  his  multitudes  down  to  perdi- 
tion from  age  to  age,  with  so  little  check  or  restraint,  a  tine 
should  come,  when  in  so  visible  a  way  the  spoil  should  be 
rescued  out  of  the  hand  of  the  terrible  and  the  strong;  asd 
the  Son  of  God  come  in  for  his  portion  and  share,  that  it 
was  said  should  be  divided  to  him,  Isa.  liii.  12.  Hov  like 
will  such  a  dispensation  as  this  be  unto  that  first  joyf&l 
sound  of  the  Gospel  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  ^'Glotrto 
Gkni  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  toiraid 
men  t^  How  agreeable  to  this  will  that  be  which  we  find 
in  Rev.  xxi.  3.  When  that  voice  shall  be  heard,  conceniiD^ 
a  thing  then  actually  done  and  taking  place,  "  Behold,  ihe 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  vi<h 
them ;  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  sbaO 
be  with  them,  and  be  their  God :  and  all  tears  shall  he 
wiped  away ;"  as  it  follows,  ver.  4.  Certainly  it  is  very  God- 
like upon  this  account,  that  such  a  thing  should  be.  To 
reflect  upon  such  passa^s  of  Scripture ;  "  God  so  loted  fe 
world,  tnat  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,"  Ac  "Aft* 
that  the  kindness  and  love  oftSod  toiuan  appeared,"  thai 
fiXawe^KMioj  and  the  large  goodness  which  sucn  expressioBS 
signify,  methinks  should  prevent  its  being  thought  strauTr 
that  more  large  correspondent  effects  of  such  goodness  are 

Ttcted,  before  the  end  of  all  thin^  shall  come, 
must  add  here  by  way  of  caution,  that  it  is  true,  its 
not  safe  to  conclude  from  what  we  conceive  suitable  id 
God  to  do,  that  such  a  thing  shall  certainly  be  done;  s 
stress  were  not  to  be  laid  upon  that  kind  of  arguing,  if  ^ 
would  suppose  that  argument  to  be  the  original  and  prih 
ciple.  But  having  other  grounds  to  rely  upon,  wbicb  na 
have  heard,  it  is  very  aptly  subsidiary ;  and  signifies  wr 
considerablv  as  an  addition  to  have  the  apprehensioB  n 
such  a  woric  as  every  way  most  suitable  to  God  and  vv- 
thy  of  him.  And  when  we  find  upon  other  grounds,  (hit 
is,  from  what  God  hath  expressly  said  and  foretold,  th« 
we  have  cause  to  receive  and  entertain  such  a  I'^'l^ir 
have  reason  to  entertain  it  with  a  great  deal  morecomp*' 
eency,  and  to  solace  and  satisQr  ourselves  in  ilthe  Dore. 
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by  how  mach  the  more  we  a^ehend  of  snitablenesA  and 
eoagnutjy  and  the  fitness  in  it,  and  how  ever^  way  it  he- 
oomes  that  great  God  that  is  to  be  the  Aathor  or  this  blessed 
work.  We  may  yenture  after  him  to  speak  of  what  is 
suitable ;  that  is,  when  he  hath  told  ns  what  he  will  do, 
or  when  we  have  seen  what  he  doth,  then  it  is  fit  for  ns  to 
sa^  this  was  very  worthy  of  God,  fit  for  him  to  do ;  or  it 
will  be  so  whenever  he  shall  please  to  do  it,  if  it  be  what 
we  are  vet  expecting  him  ttom  his  word  to  do. 

But  ir  it  be  objecteid  here ;  If  in  these  several  respects  it 
be  a  thing  suitable  to  God  to  do  such  a  work  as  this,  why 
was  it  not  done  lon^  ago  1  inasmuch  as  this  was  as  good  a 
reason  at  any  other  time,  as  it  can  be  in  any  time  yet  to  come : 
since  God's  wisdom,  his  sovereign  dominion,  his  power  ana 
might,  his  grace  and  goodness,  were  always  the  same  7 
To  that  I  shall  shortly  say, 

1.  That  if  it  be  a  tfcong  very  suitable  to  God  to  do,  as 
we  have  represented,  certainlv  it  seems  a  great  deal  more 
likely,  and  a  &r  more  probable  way  of  reasoning,  from  its 
not  being  done,  to  expect  that  at  some  time  or  other  it 
shall,  than  that  it  never  shall.  But  we  haye  told  you  we 
rely  upon  other  grounds,  and  take  in  that  consideration 
only  tf&  subsidiary  and  adjumental,  to  facilitate  our  appre- 
hension and  belief  of  what  God  hath  foretold  in  his  word. 
But  I  add, 

3.  That  there  are  but  these  two  things,  that  we  can  haye 
to  consider  in  this  matter,  and  to  give  an  account  of ;  the 
delaying  of  such  a  word  so  long,  and  the  doing  it  at  last ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  a  yery  unexceptionable  account  may 
be  given  of  both. 

1st,  For  the  delaying  of  it  so  long.    Truly  we  haye  rea- 
son enough  to  resolye  that  into  that  justice,  against  which 
no  one  that  eyer  considers  can  open  his  mouth  in  this 
case.     Is   it  to  be  thought  strange,  that  God  should  so 
long  withhold  his  light  and  influence  from  a  world  in  so 
wilful  an  apostacy  and  degeneracy  and  rebellion  through 
so  many  ages;  that  had  always  taken  care  to  propagate 
the  enmity,  and  to  keep  on  foot  the  rebellion,  so  as  that 
always,  when  he  comes  to  look  down  upon  the  world,  this 
is  the  prospect  that  he  hath  of  it,  this  the  account  of  things ; 
looking  down  f^om  heayen  upon  the  children  of  men,  he 
seeth,  tnat  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  none  that  under- 
stand and  seek  God,  Psal.  liii.  1,  d.    Men  affect  distance 
from  him,  they  please  themselves  to  be  without  him  in  the 
world.    Is  it  to  be  thought  strange  1  is  it  not  highly  just, 
that  he  should  make  that  their  long  continued  doom,  which 
had  been  their  horrid  choice  1    You  affect  to  be  without 
God!     Be  so,  in  your  own  loved  darkness  and  death! 
Men.  ooight  see,  that  things  are  not  well  with  them,  that 
they  axe  in  an  unhappy  state ;  it  is  visible.    Ira  Dei  est 
vita  mortalis,  is  an  ancient  saying,  this  mortal  life  is  ike 
very  loratk  ef  Ood.    Men  might  apprehend,  that  God  is 
angry,  that  they  are  not  such  creatures  as  man  was  made 
at  first ;  heathens  have  apprehended  and  spoken  of  the 
apostacy.    But  when  they  are  miserable,  and  feel  them- 
selves so,  yet  they  don't  return  to  him  and  seek  after  him : 
they  cannot  help  themselves,  to  mend  the  temper  of  their 
own  spirits,  which  they  might  easily  discern  is  far  out  of 
course :  yet  th^  don't  cry  for  help.    It  is  highly  glorious 
triumpnant  justice,  to  withhold  so  despised  and  neglected 
a  presence  and  influence  ftom.  so  vile  and  wicked  a  gene- 
ration.    But  then, 

9dly,  For  doing  such  a  thing  at  last  notwithstanding, 
Kood  account  may  be  given  also.  Inasmuch  as  this  cannot 
he  said  to  be  a  thing  to  which  justice  most  strictly  and  in- 
dispensably and  perpettuilly  obliges,  but  a  thing  which  it 
dot^  highly  approve ;  wisdom  and  sovereignty  may  most 
fitly  interpose  at  pleasure,  and  when  it  shall  be  thought  fit. 
GKxl  m&Y  let  his  action  a^^inst  the  world  faH  when  he  will, 
though  ne  have  a  most  nghteous  one;  and,  as  the  apostle 
speaks,  Rom.  xl.  23.  concerning  this  case,  the  restitution 
of  the  Jews,  which  shall  be  unto  the  Gkntiles  also  lifefiram 
the  dead,  when  all  shall  be  pithered  in  at  once;  we  are 
to  expect  instances,  in  the  mixed  course  of  God's  dispen- 
sation, both  of  his  severity  and  goodness:  and  finally, 
when  that  time  comes,  when  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  and 
the  fulness  of  the  Gtentiles  be  brought  in,  the  matter  is  to 
be  resolved  into  such  an  exclamation,  as  that  which  the 
apostle  makes,  (ver.  33.)  "  Oh  the  depth  ctf  the  riches  both 
"  Pnulml  Jnnsith.  MVS. 


of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !"  It  is  to  be  refer- 
red unto  his  wisdom  and  sovereignty,  to  time  thin^  as 
seems  good  to  him.  The  times  and  seasons  are  hid  in  his 
own  powen  Acts  i.  7.  Hidden  from  us,  but  in  his  power 
to  state  and  settle  and  determine  when  and  as  he  pleases. 
What  is  more  agreeable  unto  so  absolute  a  sovereign,  and 
so  wise  a  one,  than  such  an  arbitrary  timing  of  the  dispen- 
sation of  grace,  whenever  it  shall  have  its  course  1 

And  for  our  own  part;  as  we  have  that  reason  to  adore 
sovereign  wisdom  and  goodness,  whenever  they  shall  have 
their  exercise  in  this  kmd}  so  in  the  mean  time  we  have 
reason  to  be  silent,  and  our  mouths  to  be  stopped,  while 
God  doth  as  yet  defer  and  delay  the  time  of  tnat  pouring 
forth  of  his  Spirit.  We  have  reason  to  be  silent,  if  it  be 
our  lot  in  our  age  to  be  under  the  restraints  of  that  blessed 
Spirit.  When  was  there  ever  any  a^e  in  the  world,  that 
mi^ht  more  fitly  be  pitched  upon  for  the  object,  upon 
which  justice  should  nave  its  exercise  in  this  kind  1  Was 
there  ever  an  age,  wherein  the  Spirit  was  more  grieved, 
more  striven  againsti  wherein  God  should  have  more  cause 
and  reason  to  say.  My  Spirit  shall  not  strive  with  you  1 
with  whomsoever  of  all  mortals  it  strives,  it  shall  not  strive 
with  you !  To  cast  our  eves  abroad,  and  consider  the  state 
of  the  world ;  and  to  look  on  the  state  of  things  at  home : 
— fw  the  nations  about  us,  we  have  heard  how  they  have 
been  for  years  together ;  what  reformations  do  we  hear  of  1 
what  dispositions  to  return  to  God  1  Men  cry  because  of 
the  oppressions  of  the  mighty;  but  none  say,  "  Wljere  is 
God  our  Maker  1"  Every  where  there  is  that  disposition 
to  groan  and  languish  ana  die  under  their  pressure ;  but  no 
inquiries  after  Gtod ;  and  whereas  they  cannot  turn  to  him 
without  him,  f  and  we  acknowledge  that  for  a  principle,) 
help  in  order  thereto  is  not  implored.  We  can  feel  what 
is  exiemally  afilictive ;  the  Divine  absence  we  feel  not: 
when  his  soul  is  departed  fVom  us,  we  are  not  concerned 
to  be  without  the  Spirit ;  as  Jer.  vi.  8.  X^est  my  soul  de- 
part from  thee.  He  speaks  of  that  presence  of  his  as  a 
soul  to  that  people ;  as  it  truly  and  really  is  to  a  people 
professing  the  name  of  God :  his  special  presence  is  the 
soul  of  such  a  people,  as  they  are  such  a  people ;  holds 
things  together,  keeps  up  and  maintains  life  and  order.  Be 
instructed,  lest  my  soul  be  gone.  When  his  presence  and 
Spirit  retire  and  are  withdrawn,  it  is  as  discernible  in  the 
state  of  things  amon^  a  people,  as  a  man  can  distin^ish 
a  carcass  ftom  a  living  man.  Qod  is  gone,  his  soul  is  de« 
parted,  the  soul  which  he  had  put  into  such  a  people, 
which  was  active  and  at  work  amongst  them.  Well !  but 
we  are  men  still  for  all  that,  we  are  reasonable  creatures, 
and  have  an  apprehensive  understanding  of  the  word,  and 
fiiculties  remaining  to  us ;  so  that  we  might  know,  that 
such  a  presence  is  gone,  and  we  are  miserably  ioereby; 
and  there  might,  one  would  think,  be  some  lamentings  after 
the  Lord :  but  where  almost  are  they  to  be  found  1  If  we 
could  have  the  world  at  will,  enjoy  what  would  gratify 
sensual  inclination,  God  might  be  gone  and  keep  away 
from  us,  and  few  would  concern  themselves  with  the  mat- 
ter. Have  we  any  thing  then  to  say,  that  the  season  is 
deferred  of  pouring  forth  this  Spirit  1  No.  If  we  consider 
the  resistance  and  grievance  and  vexation,  that  it  hath  met 
withal  in  our  a^  and  amongjst  us ;  it  is  not  strange,  if  (3od 
should  determine,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  strive  with  you ; 
whatever  good  thoughts  imay  have  towards  those  thai 
shall  succeed  and  come  up  hereafter."  But  yet  notwith> 
standing,  it  is  most  suitable  and  congruous,  that  at  ene 
time  or  another  so  great  a  work  as  this,  the  recovery  of  re- 
ligion ftrom  under  so  dismal  a  darkness  and  so  great  a 
death,  should  be  done.  And  all  these  things  together 
serve  to  evince,  that  this  means  hath  an  eficacy,  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  both  can  and  will  do  tfiis  work, 
so  as  to  nwke  religion  to  prosper  and  flourish  in  the  worla 
sooner  or  later. 
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for  bringing  about  a  bappy  state  of  tbings  to  tbe  Cbri»* 
tian  cborcb;  in  one  oftboee  two  tbings,  tbat  must  be 
supposed  to  concur  in  making  up  sucn  a  bappy  state ; 
namely, 

I.  For  tbe  revival  of  tbe  power  of  religion.*  Witbout 
wbicb  tbe  otber  brancb,  wbicb  we  are  jfurtber  to  consider, 
would  signify  very  little  to  tbe  good  state  of  tbe  cburcb. 
But  tbis  being  presupposed,  we  now  proceed  to  sbow,  bow 
efficacious  a  means  the  revival  of  religion  and  tbe  prosper- 
ous flourisbing  state  of  tbat,  by  tbe  spirit  poured  fortb, 
would  be — 

n.  For  bringing  about  an  externally  bappy  state  of 
tbings  in  tbe  cburcb  of  God.  And  it  would  be  so,  1.  By 
removing  tbe  causes  of  public  calamities :  3.  By  working 
wbatsoever  dotb  positively  tend  unto  public  good. 

1.  By  removing  tbe  causes  of  public  calamities  ^  botb 
tbe  deserving,  and  tbe  working  causes. 

1st,  What  does  deserve  public  calamities  1  Wbat  so  far 
provokes  Divine  displeasure,  as  to  inflict  tbem,  or  to  let 
tbem  befall  a  people.  Notbing  dotb  tbis  but  sin,  tbat  only 
troubles  a  people,  and  causes  an  un  bappy  andimprosperous 
state  of  tnings,  tbe  biding  of  God's  lace,  as  tbe  text  ex- 
presses it.  It  dotb  as  it  were  cause  an  ireful  aspect  in  tbe 
countenance  of  Providence ;  makes  tbat  otberwise  sbining, 
smiling  face  to  be  bidden  and  obscure,  and  clothes  it  with 
terror,  tbat  it  is  not  to  be  beheld.  The  Lord's  band  is  not 
shortened  tbat  it  cannot  .save,  nor  his  ear  heavy  that  it 
cannot  hear;  but  your  iniquities  have  separated  between 
you  and  your  God,  and  your  sins  have  hid  bis  face  from 
you;  in  tbe  language  of  tbe  text,  Isaiah  lix.  1,  3.  So  it 
hath  been  threatened  tbat  it  should  be,  and  so  in  event  it 
bath  been,  upon  many  of  tbe  more  notable  apostacies  of  the 
cburcb  of  God.  This  hath  constantly  ensued,  bis  hiding 
bis  face ;  tbat  is,  bis  altering  tbe  course  of  providence,  so 
as  tbat  its  aspect  bath  become  ireful  and  terrible.  It  is 
foretold,  tbat  so  it  should  be  upon  such  delinquencies. 
God  says  to  Moses,  DeuL  xxxi.  16,  &c.  Behold,  thou 
sbalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers,  and  this  people  will  rise  up, 
and  go  a  whoring  after  tbe  gods  of  the  strangers  of  the 
land,  whither  they  go  to  be  amonest  tbem,  and  will  forsake 
me,  and  break  my  covenant  whica  I  have  made  with  tbem. 
And  wbat  will  come  of  tbati  Then  my  anger  shall  be 
kindled  against  tbem  in  tbat  day,  and  I  will  forsake  tbem, 
and  I  will  hide  my  face  from  them,  and  they  shall  be  de- 
voured, and  many  evils  and  troubles  shall  Mfall  them;  so 
that  they  will  say  in  tbat  day,  Are  not  these  evils  come 
upon  us,  because  our  God  is  not  amongst  us  T  and  the 
like  you  have,  chap,  xxxii.  18,  &c.  Of  the  rock  that  begat 
thee  thou  art  unmindful,  and  bast  for^^otten  Qod  tbat  form- 
ed thee.  And  when  the  Lord  saw  it,  be  abhorred  tbem, 
because  of  tbe  provoking  of  bis  sons  and  of  bis  daughters. 
And  he  said,  I  will  bide  my  face  from  tbem,  I  will  see 
wbat  their  end  shall  be ;  for  they  are  a  very  fVoward  |?ene- 
ration,  &c.  Such  threatenings  you  find  unto  the  Christian 
churches  too,  in  the  3d  and  Sdcnapters  of  the  Revelations. 
There  it  is  threatened  to  the  churches  of  Ephesus,  and 
Pergamos,  and  Sardis,  and  Laodicea ;  that  inasmuch  as 
there  were  such  and  such  things,  wherein  they  were  noto- 
riously delinquent ;  "  If  you  don't  repent,  I  will  remove 
your  candlestick,  Rev.  ii.  5.  If  you  don't  repent,  I  will 
nght  against  you  with  tbe  sword  of  my  mouth,  ver.  16." 
(That  means  no  doubt  tbe  threatenings  of  tbe  word  made 
operative,  and  brought  to  execution ;  as  in  Hos.  vi.  5.  I 
have  hewed  them  by  the  prophets ;  I  have  slain  tbem  by 
tbe  words  of  my  mouth.)  "Except  thou  repent,  I  will 
come  against  thee  as  a  thief,  Rev.  iii.  3.  And,  because 
thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew 
thee  out  of  my  mouth. — Be  zealous  therefore  and  repent, 
yer.  16, 19."  And  thus  it  bath  also  in  event  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  these  threats.  If  you  look  over  those 
Psalms,  which  are  the  records  of  the  carriage  and  deport- 
ment of  Gtod's  own  peculiar  people  towards  him,  and  of 
bis  dealing  with  tbem  thereupon;  the  78tb,  105th,  and 
106tb;  all  hath  but  verified  that  one  thing  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  23,  24.  that  when  they  should  walk  contrary 
unto  him,  then  would  he  also  walk  contrary  unto  tbem ; 
t.  e.  lie  bid  bis  face,  as  you  have  heard  the  import  of  that  ex- 
pression. And  it  is  with  the  same  cloud  that  he  doth  as 
It  were  cover  his  face  and  tbem  too.    He  covered  the 


daughters  of  Zion  with  a  cloud  in  bis  anger,  Lam.  ii  L 
So  be  often  did  tbat  people  of  tbe  Jews.  And  so  he  bath 
tbe  Christian  churches  too  in  great  di^leasore:  tk« 
seven  in  Asia,  those  in  Greece,  and  in  many  other  puts 
of  tbe  world  tbat  have  been  famous. 

Wbat  is  it  now,  that  must  counterwork  that  vickedoeai, 
which  provokes  God  thus  to  bide  bis  ftce  1  We  know  bk 
Spirit  must  do  it :  when  be  pours  out  bis  Spirit,  he  ceases 
to  bide  bis  face.  That  is  a  quick  refining  fire,  purges  tk 
dross ;  without  tbe  purging  of  wbicb  the  whole  lamp  ii 
called  reprobate  silver,  rejected  of  tbe  hard.  When  the 
matter  was  consulted  of,  tbe  blessed  God  is  represented 
as  it  were  disputing  with  himself,  whether  not  to  abandon 
and  disinherit  bis  brael :  and  when  at  length  the  contraij 
resolution  is  taken  up,  wbat  do  you  find  to  be  the  coocuf* 
rent  resolution  with  tbat  of  not  casting  tbem  00"  and  laying 
tbem  aside  1  Jer.  iii.  19.  And  I  said,  bow  shall  I  pat  ihet 
among  tbe  children,  and  give  thee  a  pleasant  land,  a  goodly 
heritage  of  tbe  hosts  of  nations  7  Thus  tbe  matter  is  Jtsdf- 
ed.  as  in  a  subserviency  to  tbe  resolution  not  to  cast  then 
ofir;  Thou  sbalt  call  me.  my  Father,  and  sbalt  not  ton 
away  iVom  me.  "  I  will  put  a  sonlike  dispositioQ  into 
thee,  and  so  tbe  relation  shall  be  continued,  and  I  will  not 
disinherit  thee."  Thus  tbe  thoughts  of  that  sereritj,  oi 
disinheriting  and  abandoning,  came  to  be  laid  aside.  Btt 
tbe  Spirit  poured  forth  removes  also— 

2dly,  The  working  causes,  as  well  as  the  prorokiif 
causes  of  such  cakimities  to  the  cburcb  of  God ;  ooih  viih- 
out  and  within  itself. 

[1.]  Causes  wUkout  the  cburcb  itself;  the  injarioo 
violence  of  open  avowed  enemies,  tbe  atheistical,  infidel 
idolatrous  world ;  and  all  reducible  to  tbat  bead,  by  whid 
tbe  church  of  Qod  mav  be  endangered.  Tbe  efiisioo  d 
tbe  Spirit  will  remove  this  causeof  public  calamities, eitki. 

1.  By  subduing  such  enemies  and  breaking  their  ponr. 
And  while  God  is  among  bis  people  and  baui  not  bid  he 
face  they  may  venture  to  defy  all  tbe  world.  Gird  yoM- 
selves,  and  ve  shall  be  broken  in  pieces :  gird  yoorselfes. 
and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces.  Take  counsel  togeilier. 
and  it  shall  come  to  nought ;  speak  the  word,  and  it  shall 
not  stand :  for  God  is  with  us,  Isa.  viii.  9,  10.  "Oor 
matters  are  in  a  ^^ood  state ;  for  we  are  not  deserted  and 
forsaken  of  the  Divin  e  presence,  our  defence  and  oorgloiy. 
How  is  all  the  enemies'  power  ^oried  over  upon  this  ae- 
coimt  in  tbe  46tb  Psalm,  and  in  manv  like  places  of  Sciip- 
ture !  In  tbat  time,  when  they  shall  generalljr  fear  ik 
Lord  from  the  west,  and  his  glory  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun ;  then  it  is  said.  When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  lib 
a  flood,  tbe  Spirit  of  tbe  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard 
against  him,  (Isa.  lix.  19.)  i.  e,  animate  and  fill  upereir 
part ;  so  as  that  all  that  oppose  shall  even  melt  awaj 
before  him.    Or, 

2.  They  shall  be  overawed,  so  as  thereby  to  be  made  id 
surcease  and  desist  from  attempts  of  hostility  a^aind  tbe 
church.  For  the  cburcb,  when  religion  lives  in  U,  (as  m 
know  tbat  is  to  be  tbe  first  effect  of  tbe  Spirit  to  tbis  par- 
pose,)  becomes  terrible  as  an  army  with  oanners;  as  die 
expression  is,  Cant.  vi.  4.  Upon  life,  order  will  be  sat 
to  ensue,  and  with  that  goes  majesty,  and  with  that  terror. 
There  is  an  awful  majesty,  you  know,  sits  in  the  face  s 
a  man,  while  he  lives ;  but  if  he  once  become  a  carcas, 
the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  em 
tbe  very  worms  of  the  earth ,  dare  prey  opon  him.  So  k  » 
with  the  church ;  when  it  is  dead,  when  religion  is  becoaie 
a  mere  piece  of  empty,  spiritless  formality,  this  ©akes  t 
look  buMust  like  other  parts  of  the  world ;  they  vill  «! 
of  it,  Wiat  are  they  belter  than  we  1  The  relip«  « 
Christians,  if  you  look  only  to  tbe  external  formahties  ce 
it,  bath  not  so  much  of  a  superiority  or  higher  exceUcBcr 
but  tbat  it  will  be  a  disregarded  thing  wi&  tbem  vbo  cii 
easily  distinguish  between  vivid  religion  and  dead,  B^ 
when  the  Spirit  of  tbe  living  God  puts  forth  itself  injj 
cemible  effects,  and  such  as  carry  an  awful  aspect  r^ 
tbem  unto  the  common  reason  of  men ;  religice  ^ 
grows  a  venerable  thing,  and  tbe  verypDrpciseofopposivfi 
and  boslilit^r  is  checked  and  countermanded,  and^Tea 
quite  laid  aside.    Or  else, 

3.  They  become  kindly  affected  by  this  means  ntio  » 
church  ;  to  those  that  are  seriously  religious  in  the  voi'^ 
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vUch  we  suppose  to  be,  upon  so  general  a  pouring  forth 
of  (he  Spirit,  a  very  common  thing.  Their  hearts  incline 
to  favoar,  as  we  have  noted  upon  another  occasion  before, 
that  it  is  apt  to  be.  When  there  are  manifest  appearances 
of  Qod  in  the  restoring  of  religion,  it  appears  that  the 
thing  is  of  the  Lord,  the  hand  of  heaven  is  seen  in  it. 
When  it  "vras  very  remarkably  so  among  the  first  converts, 
it  is  said,  they  had  favour  with  all  the  people,  Acts  ii.  47. 
Upon  Uiose  manifest  appearances  of  God  on  behalf  of  the 
Israelites  under  the  Egyptian  oppression,  the  Egyptians  at 
length  came  to  favour  them.  Tne  Lord  save  the  people 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  (Exod.  xi.  3.}  for  they 
manifestly  saw,  that  Gkxl  was  for  them.  So  natural  a 
respect,  from  somewhat  of  a  remaining  coDgenerousness, 
the  manifest  appearance  of  any  thing  divine  did  of  old 
draw  from  the  reasonable  nature  of  man !  Yea, 

4.  They  become  sincerely  proselyted  very  generally : 
that  is  to  oe  supposed  from  the  many  scriptures  formerly 
opened.  And  so  the  causes  of  offence  and  disturbance  to 
the  church  from  without  very  much  cease,  from  the  vast 
extension  ajid  spreading  of  its  territories :  they  that  were 
enemies  to  true  Christians  on  every  side,  become  such  even 
of  themselves.  That  transforming  power  and  influence, 
which  religion  and  the  Spirit  of  God  poured  forth  will 
have  upon  the  generality  of  the  Spirits  of  men,  is  the  thinsr 
designedly  held  forth  by  such  expressions  as  these,  Isaiah 
xi.  6,  dkc.  The  wolf  snail  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf,  and  the 
rouDg  lion,  and  the  falling  together ;  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed,  their 
young  ones  shall  lie  down  together ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw  like  the  ox.  And  the  suckine  child  shall  play  on  the 
hole  of,  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand 
on  the  cockatrice's  den.  It  is  subjoined  to  all  this,  (ver.  9.) 
They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain ; 
for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Religion  shall  so  diffuse  itself, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  go  forth  with  that  transforming 
power,  as  to  turn  leopards  and  lions  and  beasts  of  prey  into 
lambs,  to  make  men  of  ravenous  dispositions  to  become 
sincere  Christians :  according  to  the  influence  and  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  die  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  co- 
ver the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  sea,  and  so  there  shall 
be  no  hurting  nor  destroying  in  all  the  holy  mountain  of 
the  Lord.  My  design,  as  nath  been  oilen  intimated,  is 
more  to  show  the  connexion  of  these  things  with  one  an- 
other, than  to  define  the  circumstances  of  the  state  itself, 
and  when  it  shall  be.  In  the  same  manner  I  conceive  the 
expression  is  to  be  understood  in  Psalm  xlv.  5.  where, 
^)eaking  of  the  prosperous  state  and  progress  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  its  great  improvements,  when  he  shall  go 
on  prosperously,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  he  saith ; 
"Tny  arrow  shall  be  sharp  in  the  hearts  of  enemies, 
whereby  the  people  shall  fall  under  thee.  Thy  arrow  shall 
be  directed  even  into  their  very  hearts,  and  so  they  shall 
become  subject  unto  thy  rule  by  means  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  their  hearts." 

[2  J  Causes  of  trouble  and  calamity,  vfilhin  the  church 
itself;  will  by  the  same  means  be  mane  to  cease  too. 

We  are  told  what  those  causes  are  by  the  apostle  James, 
chap.  iv.  1.  From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among 
you  ?  come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  1  Indeed 
this  is  the  same  cause  that  was  before  mentioned,  but  con- 
sidered as  disquieting  and  troubling  the  church  of  God  in 
the  world  in  another  way  of  operation.  The  wickedness 
of  the  world  may  be  considered,  either  with  reference  to 
the  object  of  it,  the  great  and  blessed  God,  against  whom 
all  sin  of  whatsoever  kind  is  ultimately  directed ;  or  with 
reference  to  the  general  subject  of  it,  the  world  itself  which 
lies  in  wickedness.  According  to  the  former  notion  of  it, 
as  it  works  in  direct  reference  to  God,  it  is  the  moral  cause 
of  calamities;  it  provokes  God  to  inflict  them,  as  hath 
been  shown.  But  beside  that,  it  is  to  be  considered  in  the 
other  notion,  in  reference  to  the  subject :  and  so  it  hath  an 
immediate  malignant  efficiency  of  its  own,  to  work  public 
calamities. 

Plain  it  is,  that  the  covetousness,  the  pride,  the  wrath- 
fulne.ss,  the  envy,  the  malice,  that  every  where  so  much 
abound  in  the  Christian  church,  are  the  source  of  its  wars. 
the  things  that  disquiet  it,  and  will  not  let  it  rest :  and 


(which  involves  them  all)  self-love ;  a  radical  evil,  from 
whence  spring  all  the  other,  and  consequently  all  the  mi- 
series, that  do  or  at  any  time  have  infested  the  church  of 
God  in  this  world.  It  is  the  observation  of  a  pagan,  that 
a  people's  self-love  is  (as  he  calls  it)  the  cause  of  all  sins ; 
that  too  earnest  love  that  every  one  unduly  bears  to  him- 
self. And  the  apostle  Paul,  speaking  of  the  perilous  times 
that  should  be  in  the  latter  age  of  the  world,  or  the  last 
times,  (meaning  by  that  phrase  the  latter  part  of  the  age 
from  the  Messiah  to  the  end  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
known  division  of  time  into  three  a^s  by  the  Jews,)  signi- 
fies that  the  perilousness  of  those  ames  should  then  prin- 
cipally appear,  when  there  should  be  a  more  notorious  dis- 
covery of  that  CTcat  principle  of  self-love  every  where  in 
the  world.  Indeed  tiiat  hath  been  a  principle  ruling  the 
world  ever  since  the  breaking  off'  of  man  from  God.  Yet 
we  know  there  are  some  times  of  more  prevailing  wicked- 
ness in  the  world  than  others  are  :  and  this  is  the  character 
of  those  perilous  times  of  the  last  age,  that  men  should  be 
lovers  or  their  own  selves,  ^rXovroi,  2  Tim.  iii.  1,2.  Or,  as 
the  apostle  Peter,  speaking  of  the  same  latter  times,  ex- 
presses it,  2  Pet.  ii.  10.  men  shall  be  avedicti^  self-pleasers. 
It  is  very  obvious  how  all  the  other  particular  evils 
spring  from  this  one  root.  What  is  piiae  but  an  over- 
weening  conceit  of  a  man's  self  1  too  much  complacency 
in  and  admiration  of  one's  self  1  What  is  covetousness, 
but  a  labouring  to  grasp  all  to  oneself?  Envy  rises,  be- 
cause I  see  others  have  the  good  things  which  I  would 
fain  have  myself.  When  it  fares  better  with  a  man  than 
it  doth  with  others,  then  he  is  proud ;  when  it  fares  better 
with  others  than  it  does  with  him,  then  he  is  envious. 
When  he  is  proud  upon  the  former  account,  that  subdues 
him  to  the  dominion  of  such  other  evils,  as  nave  most  af- 
finity with  that ;  it  makes  him  wrathful,  malicious,  re- 
vengeflil,  and  the  like.  All  these  miseries,  in  respect 
whereof  the  last  days  are  said  to  be  perilous,  are  by  the 
apostles  in  the  fore-mentioned  places  referreo  imto  self- 
love,  self-pleasing,  as  the  proper  diagnostics  and  charac- 
ters of  such  a  state  of  the  world.  But  what  kind  of  self-love 
is  it  1  or  what  kind  of  self  is  it  the  love  of  1  It  is  our  most 
ignoble,  meanest  self,  the  basest  part  of  ourselves ;  the 
Ixxly,  the  sensitive  life,  and  the  good  things  that  are  suitable 
and  subservient  to  that.  This  self  is  the  ^eat  idol  set  up 
all  the  world  over,  and  the  undue  love  of  it  is  the  idolatry 

S'  which  that  idol  is  served :  terrene  and  earthly  good,  in 
e  several  kinds  and  sorts  of  it,  are  the  several  sorts  of 
sacrifices,  by  which  that  idol  is  from  time  to  time  provided 
for.  This  being  the  true  state  of  the  case,  as  wickedness 
doth  more  prevail  and  abound,  there  is  still  the  higher 
contestation  between  idol  and  idol:  so  many  men,  so 
many  idols ;  and  so  many  altars  set  up  for  each  several 
idol.  And  this  makes  all  the  hurry  and  commotion  in 
each  part  and  comer,  every  man  labouring  to  msp  as 
much  as  he  can  to  the  service  of  his  own  idol,  his  own 
private  and  particular  interest.  This  hath  drawn  that 
uundation  of  miseries  upon  the  church  of  God;  the 
wickedness  of  men  hath  thus  broke  out  like  a  flood.  The 
floods  of  ungodly  men,  acted  by  such  principles,  and  by 
that  one  principle  as  radical  to  all  the  rest,  have  over- 
whelmed the  world  and  the  charch  with  miseries. 

And  where  is  the  cure  1  Only  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
lifting  up  a  standard  against  these  floods ;  and  that  by 
turning  men  from  transgression  in  Zion,  Isa.  lix.  19,  20. 
by  counterworking  that  wickedness,  that  hath  prevailed  so 
far  and  to  so  high  a  degree.  The  Spirit  of  the  living  God 
only  can  purge  and  compose  at  once  the  troubled  state  of 
things,  w  ickedness  can  never  admit  any  such  thing  as 
quiet.  The  Wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  can- 
not rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no 
peace,  saith  my  God^  to  the  wicked,  Isa.  Ivii.  20, 21.  They 
can  neither  admit  it  themselves,  nor  permit  it  to  others. 
Now  here  the  great  purifier  must  be  the  Spirit  poured 
forth ;  spoken  or  under  the  metaphorical  expressions  of  a 
refiner's  fire,  and  of  fuller's  soap,  Mai.  iii.  8.  That  is  a 
anick  and  fervent  fire,  and  will  certainly  make  away  with 
tne  dross  and  wickedness,  when  once  it  comes  to  pour 
forth  its  mighty  and  fervent  influences  to  that  blessed  pur- 
pose :  even  though  there  should  be  a  state  of  things,  as  is 
foretold  in  Zech.  ziii.  8,  9.  when  two  tkird  fMirts  of  the 
land  ohonld  be  cut  off  and  die,  and  only  a  third  be  left ; 
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that  shall  be  refined,  as  silrer  is  refined,  and  tried,  as  gold 
is  tried.  It  is  bat  one  and  the  same  labour,  that  gives  pu- 
rity and  peace.  The  same  thing  that  defiles,  disturbs; 
and  the  same  thing  that  purges,  pacifies,  and  brings  all  to 
a  quiet  state  and  happy  composure.  So  the  Spirit  poured 
forth  wiU  be  a  most  efficacious  means  to  bring  about  a 
good  state,  by  removing  the  causes  of  public  miseries. 
jLnd  also, 

3.  By  working  whatsoever  hath  a  positive  tendency  to 
the  good  and  happiness  of  the  church.  To  evidence  this, 
I  shall  speak,  nrst  of  the  princwUSf  which  it  doth  im- 

Slant.  And,  secondly,  of  the  eJecU,  which  it  works  by 
lose  implanted  principles,  ten(ung  to  the  common  pros- 
perity or  the  whole  church. 

[i.j  The  principles,  which  it  doth  implant.  We  may 
comprehend  them  all  summarily  under  the  name  of  the 
Divme  image,  which  it  is  the  great  business  of  the  Spirit 
to  restore  among  men.  And  I  shall  particularize  no  lower 
than  to  these  two  heads,-~divine  light,  and-^love ;  which 
the  Spirit  of  Grod  poured  forth  settles  and  plants  in  the 
minds  of  men.  These  are  the  two  great  thmgs,  wherein 
men  are  capable  of  imitating  Qod.  By  one  of  the  pen- 
men of  holy  writ,  the  apostle  St.  John,  in  one  and  the 
same  epistle,  Grod  is  said  to  be  both  light  and  love.  God 
is  light,  1  John  i.  5.  God  is  love,  chap.  iv.  16.  These 
made  somewhat  generally  to  obtain  amongst  men,  cannot 
but  infer  a  most  happy  state. 

1.  Light.  When  tnis  is  diffused,  when  the  knowledge  of 
God  comes  to  cover  the  earth,  (as  was  said,)  as  the  waters 
do  the  sea,  it  caxmot  but  make  a  happy  peaceful  state. 
There  is  nothing  terrible  in  light.  ''  A  sphere  of  light  (as 
I  remember  a  heathen  speaks)  hath  nothing  in  it  that  can 
be  disquietive  j  and  therefore  therein  can  be  nothing  but 
perfect  tranquillity."  Wherever  men  are  quarrelling  with 
one  another,  they  are  quarrelling  in  the  dark,  scuffling 
and  fighting  with  one  another  in  the  dark ;  though  every 
man  thinks  he  sees,  which  makes  the  matter  so  much  the 
worse.  It  is  a  real,  but  an  unima^ined,  unapprehended 
darkness,  that  overspreads  the  world ;  and  in  that  dark- 
ness men  are  working  all  the  mischiefs  and  miseries  to 
themselves  that  can  be  thought  of.  There  will  be  an  end 
to  that,  when  the  Divine  light  comes  and  spreads  itself  (as 
it  were)  in  men's  lives. 

3.  Love.  When  God  implants  his  love  in  the  minds  of 
men,  there  needs  no  more.  Even  that  one  thing  is  enough 
to  make  a  happy  world,  the  love  of  God  dwelling  in  every 
breast,  transforming  them  into  love.  He  that  dwelleth  in 
love,  dwelleth  in  Gkid,  and  God  in  him,  1  John  iv.  16.  A 
most  certain  assurance,  that  all  will  be  well.  And  I  would 
speak  of  these  three  branches  of  Divine  love,  (for  it  is  all 
divine  in  respect  of  the  root  and  principle,)  as  conducing 
to  ma  e  the  world  happy ;  supreme  love  to  Qod ;  a  due 
and  well  regulated  love  of  every  man  to  himself:  and  love 
to  every  other  man  as  to  himself.    But  of  these  nereaAer. 

I  shall  now  close  with  a  short  word  of  Use,  By  the 
drill  and  tenor  of  what  hath  been  hitherto  discoursed,  you 
may  see,  that  the  good  and  felicity  of  every  person,  and 
so  of  the  church  in  common,  though  it  come  at  last  in  the 
issue  to  be  an  external  thing,  yet  in  the  root  and  principle 
is  an  internal  thing.  Every  man's  happiness  or  misery 
grows  within  himself:  and  so  the  common  happiness  and 
misery  of  the  church  of  Otod  grow  principally  cmd  chiefly 
within  itself.  It  is  the  saying  of  a  heathen,  Epictetus  I 
mean,  "  The  character  or  note  of  an  idiot  or  plebeian  is 
this,  that  he  places  the  expectation  of  lUl  his  good  or  of  all 
his  evil  from  without;  whereas  the  note,  the  certain  char 
zacter  of  a  philosopher,  (of  a  wise  or  virtuous  man,  so  he 
mems  by  that  term,)  is  to  place  all  his  expectation  of  good 
or  evil  in  things  that  are  within  himself."  It  were  well  if 
we  could  but  learn  this  document  from  a  heathen ;  and 
learn  it  well,  so  as  tp  have  the  sense  of  it  deeply  infixed  in 
our  minds  and  hearts;  that  hearing  of  these  several  causes 
that  work  the  calamities  and  troubles  of  the  church  of  God, 
we  would  consider,  that,  according  to  our  participaticm  in 
any  such  calamities,  these  evils  in  ourselves  do  contribute 
a  great  deal  more  to  them  than  the  evils  in  any  other  men. 
Let  us  be  convinced  of  this.  Do  but^appreliend,  that  if  the 
ambition,  or  pride,  or  covetousness,  or  malice  of  another 
i  may  hurt  me,  these  things  within  myself  do  hurt  me 
•  Pratahad  Anput  iUlii  ifTS. 


much  more ;  and  there  is  some  spioe  or  other  of  them  ia 
each  of  our  natures.  Why  should  not  we  be  convinced  of 
so  plain  a  thing  1  Is  not  a  dart  in  my  own  breast  worn 
than  in  an  enemy's  hand  1  If  I  think  myself  conceded  to 
know,  what  the  pride  and  covetousness,  and  malice  tad 
ambition,  of  such  and  such  a  man  may  do  against  me;  K 
I  have  anv  tincture  of  these  evils,  (as  who  dares  say  he 
bath  not  f)  within  my  own  soul ;  nave  not  I  a  nearer 
thing  to  regret,  than  the  evil  that  onlv  lies  in  another 
man  1  To  expect  or  fear  all  our  hurt  from  without,  aai 
not  to  fear  the  next  and  nearest  evil,  is  the  greatest  sUk- 
pidity  imaginable. 

And  then  for  the  causes  of  common  good,  and  so  of  oor 
own,  as  that  is  involved;  we  hear,  it  may  be,  with  a  ml 
deal  of  complacency,  of  such  principles  generally  implam- 
ed  in  the  mmds  of  men.  WhiBt  glorious  times  would  they 
be,  if  all  other  men  were  such  lovers  of  God^  suchorderlj 
lovers  of  lhem.selves,  and  such  lovers  of  their  neighbour!, 
as  they  should  be  t  but  is  it  not  of  a  great  deal  more  coa- 
cemment  to  our  own  felicity,  that  we  oe  so  ourselresi  oa 
the  goodness,  the  pietv,  the  righteousness,  the  benignitj  of 
o^her  men  do  me  good,  in  comparison  of  what  these  thms 
lodged  and  deeply  rooted  in  my  own  sool  woold  dol  ii 
is  true,  it  were  a  most  desirable  thing  to  have  all  the  world 
religious ;  but  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  so,  and  bj 
own  soul  vacant  of  it,  what  should  I  be  the  better  for 
that  1  If  all  other  men  were  lovers  of  their  own  souk,  i 
would  be  happy  for  them ;  but  nothing  to  me,  if  I  despised 
my  own.  Therefore  let  us  learn,  what  our  own  preseni 
business  must  be ;  to  labour  to  have  the  causes  of  com- 
mon calamity  wrought  out  from  ourselves,  and  the  caaa 
of  common  felicity  and  prosperi^  inwrought  into  car- 
selves.  We  cannot  tell  how  to  mend  the  state  and  coodiuoa 
of  the  world ;  and  our  duty  reaches  not  so  far ;  bm  we  hive 
each  of  us  a  work  to  do  at  home,  in  our  own  bososE. 
And  if  ever  we  expect  to  see  good  days,  it  mnst  be  ia  (his 
way,  by  being  good  and  doing  going,  Psalm  xxxiv.  R 
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Wa  are  considering  the  principles,  which  the  Spirit 
poured  forth  doth  implant,  conducive  to  the  senerai  pros- 
perity and  felicity  of  the  people  of  God.  And,  as  was  sud 
before,  of  the  evil  and  mischievous  principles,  that  nato- 
rally  work  their  calamity  and  misery,  thatthevmaybesU 
reduced  to  an  inordinate  self-love :  so  the  good  principle, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  their  welrare,  may  allbercferrrf 
unto  one  common  head,  that  of  a  due  and  well-tempereif 
well-proportioned  love.  When  the  Spirit  of  God  comesto 
make  a  good  and  happy  state  of  things  to  obtain  andtaJn 
place  in  the  church ;  the  work  of  that  Spirit,  poured  forth 
for  this  purpose,  is  to  write  the  laws  of  God  m  the  heaits 
of  his  people.  So  you  may  find,  (where  there  is  a  mam- 
fest  rererence  to  that  future  happ^  state  promised,  aad 
which  we  are  yet  expecting  and  waiting  for,)  he  speaks « 
that  and  in  parallel  Scriptures  of  giving  his  Spirit,  apdoi 
its  immediate  workings  and  operations.    And  the  is  its 

Jeneral  work,  to  write  his  law  m  the  hearts  of  his  pccfk, 
er.  xxxi.  33.  Now  the  law,  we  are  told,  all  the  law  is 
f\ilfilled  in  that  one  word,  Love,  Gal.  v.  14.  That  is  the 
sum  and  epitome  of  the  whole  law.  And  if  we  descend  a 
little  more  to  particulars,  these  three  branches  of  a  horr 
gracious  love  will  do  the  whole  business ;  that  is,^l- 
That  love  to  God,  which  he  requires  and  claims  ^2.  Thai 
love  of  partieular  persons^  each  of  them  to  dienL«cl«s 
which  is  due  and  regular ;— 3.  Their  love  to  oikermtn.fe 
to  themselves ;  or  measured  by  that  love,  which  they  duly 
bear  to  themselves. 

1.  Consider  what  the  love  of  God  is,  according  as  w 
law  requires;  and  that  we  must  therefore  believe  will  "t 
when  God  pours  forth  his  Spirit  generally,  and  bj  J* 
writes  his  law  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  Here  is  the  in' 
and  great  thing  in  the  law,  as  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ  hjs- 
self  gives  us  the  system  of  it.  Thou  shall  lore  the  IM 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  asd  will 
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•UUiymiBd,lIatt.zziia7,n.  What  doth  the  Lord  thy 
God  r^nire  of  thee,  bat  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  Ac. 
and  to  love  him,  ana  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  aooll  Dent  x.  13.  Do  bat 
consider,  what  this  woald  do  to  make  a  happr  world  or  a 
happy  charch,  to  have  the  love  of  God  ezattea  into  its  jost 
dommion  and  supremacy  in  the  minds  and  sools  of  men: 
that  is,  suppose  a  oniyenal  agreement  among  men  to  love 
God  with  one  consent,  with  all  their  minds,  and  with  all 
their  sools,  and  with  all  their  strength,  as  far  as  the  bounds 
of  the  church  may  be  set  There  must  be  considerable  in 
this  love  to  God,  1.  Zeal  for  his  interest  and  honour :  and, 
dL  Desire  of  happiness  in  him.  One  is  love  to  him,as  our 
supreme  and  sovereign  Lord:  the  other  love  lo  him.  as 
our  supreme  and  sovereign  Good,  our  Portion  and  Feli- 
city.   Wow, 

1st,  Do  but  sunpose,  a  general  agreement  amongst  us 
in  the  former  of  these, — that  entire  devotedness  unto  the 
interest  of  God,  which  his  love  doth  most  certainly  include 
and  must  posaaas  the  hearts  of  men  with;-2-what  an  in- 
fluence must  this  have  1  When  there  shall  be  no  other  con- 
tention amongst  men,  than  who  can  do  most  for  God,  who 
can  most  greaten  him  in  the  world;  when  men  shul  ge- 
nerally a^ree  in  an  entire  devotedness  unto  the  sovereign, 
supreme  uterest  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth;  don't 
you  think,  that  would  do  much  of  this  happy  business  1 
For  what  cause  of  contention  can  there  be  amongst  men 
theni  There  are  no  quarrels  in  heaven ;  where  that  is  the 
entire  business  of  all,  the  thing  wherein  all  consent  and 
agree,  to  praise  and  honour,  to  adore  and  glorify  their  com- 
mon Ruler  and  Lord;  and  so  far  as  the  happy  state  we 
are  speaking  of  shall  obtain  in  the  church  of  God  on  earth, 
so  iar  that  will  be  the  very  image  of  the  church  of  God  in 
heaven.  Where  there  is  an  agreement  among  perscms 
upon  an  evil  principle,  do  but  consider  how  it  comjpacts 
such  people  amongst  themselves;  see  how  united  the 
people  of  Ephesus  were  in  a  false  religion  1  as  is  noted  by 
that  orator,  who  bespoke  them  on  occasion  of  the  commo- 
tion amongst  them  upon  the  apostle  Paul's  coming  thither, 
in  Acts  xix.  35.  "  What  man  is  there,  that  knoweth  not 
how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the 
great  ooddess  Diana,  ana  of  the  image  which  fell  down 
fiom  Jupiter  1"  It  was  it  seems  a  most  observable  unani- 
mity, that  was  amongst  this  people  in  this  one  thing,  unto 
that  degree,  that  the  whole  city  is  said  to  be  but  one  wor- 
shipper. Now  when  the  church  shall  come  to  be  but  one 
worshipper  of  the  great  God,  all  devoted  to  him  to  serve 
his  interest}  when  there  shidl  be  but  one  altar,  the  many 
altars  mentioned  before  beinff  all  overturned  by  that  inun- 
dation of  the  Spirit  poured  forth,  and  now  but  one  great 
interest  to  be  served ;  must  not  this  make  a  happy  state  of 
things  so  far  as  it  obtains  1  It  is  the  multiplicity  and  pri- 
vateness  of  men's  designs  and  ends,  that  sets  all  the  world 
together  by  the  ears,  and  makes  men  every  where  ready  to 
tear  one  another  in  pieces ;  whether  they  go  under  the 
Christian  name,  or  not,  that  makes  no  difference  in  the 
case ;  as  certainly  a  wolf  is  never  a  whit  the  less  a  wolf 
for  beiiuc  clothed  with  a  sheep's  sldn.  But  when  persons 
shall  become  one,  consenting  and  agreeing,  by  the  influence 
of  that  ^reat  principle  of  divine  love,  in  the  main  design 
and  business  of  religion ;  this  must  produce  a  happy  har- 
mony. It  is  a  very  plain  case,  that  u  you  draw  a  circum- 
ferential line,  and  place  one  centre  within  that  circumfer- 
ence, you  may  draw  as  many  straight  direct  lines  as  yon 
will  from  any  part  of  the  circumference  to  that  centre,  and 
it  is  impossible  you  should  ever  make  them  to  intersect  or 
interfere  with  one  another ;  but  let  there  be  several  centres, 
and  than  you  cannot  draw  lines  fh)m  any  part,  but  they 
most  necessarily  intersect  and  cross  one  another  ever  and 
anon.  Here  is  the  case  before  us.  It  is  the  making  of 
many  centres,  that  causes  men  to  interfere,  while  every 
man  makes  his  own  self  his  end ;  no  two  men's  interests 
can  throughout  and  always  agree;  but  that  which  this  or 
that  man  does,  to  please  and  serve  himself^  disserves  or 
displeases  somebody  else,  and  hereupon  comes  a  auarrel. 
It  is  manifest,  that  sincere  religion  would  cure  all  this : 
when  there  is  but  one  end,  and  every  man's  business  is  to 
serve  and  glorify  their  common  Maker  and  Lord ;  when  all 
Ihns  agree  in  the  love  of  god,  there  would  be  no  interfering : 
9nd  how  would  that  contribute  to  external  prosperity ! 


9dly,  Do  bvt  eoosider  the  other  thiofr,  which  tnie  low 
to  God  includes,  that  is,  the  desire  of  him  as  our  portioUi 
our  best  and  supreme  good;  if  that  shall  once  come  to  be 
universal,  (as  it  shall  be,  whenever  the  happy  time  comes, 
when  the  Spirit  shall  generally  write  the  law  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  men,)  it  most  needs  make  stirs  and  contentions 
and  troubles  to  cease  f^om  amongst  men,  so  far  as  it  doth 
obtain.  For,  (as  was  intimated  before.)  where  self*love  is 
the  ruling  principle,  self  the  great  idol,  and  something  or 
other  of  terrene  good  the  sacrifloe  wherewith  tlus  idol  is  to 
be  served;  so  the  business  of  every  man  is  to  grasp  in  tiXi 
that  he  can  of  the  good  things  of  this  earth  &t  himself. 
Now  terrenegood  ia  (as  our  bodily  part  itself  is,  unto  which 
it  is  most  adapted  and  suited)  or  such  a  nature,  that  it 
cannot  be  severed  and  divided  into  parts  without  being 
diminished  and  lessened  in  the  several  parts:  it  is  not 
partible  without  diminution;  so  that  the  more  one  tajcji 
of  it,  the  less  every  one  else  enjoys.  But  now,  when  the 
blessed  God  himself  ia  the  best  ffood  to  every  (me,  every 
one  enjoys  his  share  without  tEe  diminution  of  others' 
share.  It  is  fhnn  the  limitedness  and  unpartibleness  of 
terrene  good,  without  the  lessening  of  the  several  parts, 
that  it  comes  to  be  the  ol>ject  or  occasion,  about  which  or 
upon  account  whereof  there  is  so  much  exercise  of  con- 
cupiscence, inordinate  desire,  envy,  malice;  every  one 
labouring  to  catch  flrom  another,  as  thinking  another's  por- 
tion to  be  more  than  comes  to  his  share,  and  his  own  less 
than  should  come  to  his:  there  is  the  occasion,  (and  the 
corrupt  nature  of  man  is  apt  to  take  occasion  from  any 
thing.)  for  stirring  the  lasts  and  passions  I  am  speaking  of, 
in  reference  to  earthly  good.  But  there  ia  no  occasion  at 
all  for  the  exercise  of  any  such  disquieting  passions  here ; 
when  there  is  a  common  agreement  to  make  God  their 
portion,  to  esteem  hun  so  with  the  Psalmist,  *'  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  theel  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  besides  thee;"  when  this  comes  to  be  the 
common  sense  with  men,  no  man's  share  ia  diminished  by 
the  greater  and  larger  enjoyments  of  another.  And  there- 
fore you  do  not  And,  that  there  is  wmit  to  be  any  exercise 
of  disquieting  passions  in  this  case.  Did  you  ever  know 
any  man,  that  entertained  malice  against  another,  because 
he  himself  desired  to  have  very  much  of  Gkxl,  and  he 
thought  the  other  enjoyed  more ;  there  is  no  place  or  pre- 
tence at  all  for  any  such  thing ;  because  let  another  have 
ever  so  much,  there  is  enough  in  the  same  fountain  for 
him  and  for  me  too. 

3.  Consider,  what  love  towards  a  man's  self  is  in  the 
due  kind  and  degree  of  it;  and  how  that,  when  it  shall 
come  to  obtain  generally  amongst  men,  must  make  to- 
wards the  good  and  happy  state  of  the  church.  That 
due  and  just  love  of  a  man^s  self,  will  have  its  exercise 
in  these  two  things ;  1.  A  strict  care  of  his  mind  and  inner 
man ;  and,  2.  A  due  care  also  of  the  body  or  outward 


1st.  A  very  strict  care  of  the  mind  and  inner  man.  I 
remember  a  heathen,  speaking  of  self-love,  saith ;  "  It  is 
true  indeed 2  that  every  man  ought  to  have  a  love  to  him- 
self; there  is  a  self-love  that  is  divine,  which  God  makes 
him  to  bear  to  himself."  And  bv  how  much  the  more  a 
man  is  a  lover  of  himself  with  tnat  kind  of  love,  so  much 
the  less  is  he  apt  to  disquiet  other  men,  or  to  contribute 
any  thing  to  common  miseries.  Now  he  that  loves  him- 
self duly  and  aright,  will  principally  and  in  the  first  place 
love  lus  own  socu;  tie  will  labour  to  cultivate  that,  to  fit 
it  for  God,  for  his  service  and  enjoyment ;  and  about  soul- 
concernments  men's  interests  do  not  differ.  Will  you  but 
suppose  men  thus  employed  and  busied,  intently  taken  up 
about  their  own  eternal  felicity  and  the  present  forming  of 
their  spirits  in  order  thereto ;  such  will  not  have  teisure 
to  give  trouble  to  other  men.  They,  that  are  all  busy 
about  ihia  great  affidr,  to  intend  their  own  spirits,  to  keep 
their  hearts  with  all  diligence,  to  depress  whatsoever  may 
be  trout>le8ome  to  themselves  or  offensive  to  Gkxi  within 
them,  to  improve  and  adorn  their  souls,  to  fit  them  for, 
and  render  them  capable  of,  a  blessed  eternity ;  you  may 
be  sure  will  find  very  little  leisure  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  afl^airs  of  the  world,  to  the  trouble  and  disquiet  of 
that ;  though,  if  they  can  be  any  way  serviceable,  they  will 
be  most  earnest  ana  ready  to  do  that,  from  the  same  tem* 
per  and  disposition  of  spirit.    They  are  the  most  trouble- 
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flome  peobls  tvery  where,  that  do  least  i^d  their  own 
aouls,  ana  hare  least  business  to  do  at  home. 

Snoly,  A  dne  caie  of  the  body  also  is  included  in  re- 
stilar  self-love.  And  that  would  signify  not  a  little  to  a 
nappy  time ;  that  is.  if  there  were  that  care  conmionly 
ilftken  of  the  outwara  man,  and  of  what  doth  more  unme- 
dlhtely  influence  that,  the  appetites  and  affections  and  pas- 
sions of  the  lower  soul,  wherein  the  true  notion  of  tempe- 
rance consists}  which  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
Gal.  T*  23i  If  men  could  generally  keep  the  flesh  and  its 
inordinate  cravings  under  a  government,  so  that  it  shall  not 
be  gratified  in  every  thing  that  it  would,  nor  sensual  in- 
clinations be  sufiered  to  grow  into  exorbitances :  if  all 
those  things,  that  need  to  be  corrected  and  reduced  to  order 
by  sumptuary  laws,  were  so  reduced  by  a  living  law  in 
every  man's  own  self;  if  men  were  generally  become  by 
inward  inclination  chaste,  sober:  wilhng  to  content  them- 
selves with  what  is  useful  for  the  ends  and  purposes  of 
nature,  without  making  provision  for  the  flesh  and  its  lusts, 
to  sattsfjT  and  content  tnem  ]  not  addicting  themselves  to 
eat  or  dnnk  more  than  is  necessary,  or  to  idleness  and  sloth 
and  other  pieces  of  indulgence  to  the  flesh ;  there  would 
be  connected  with  such  tfiings  as  these,  contentedness  in 
every  man's  mind ;  (for  lust  is  more  costly  than  nature, 
covets  more  and  must  have  more ;)  and  hereupdn  neces- 
sarily a  ^reat  deal  of  tranquillity  and  peace.  Tor  while 
men^s  mmds  are  contented  within  themselves,  they  are  very 
little  apt  to  give  discontent  to  others :  but  persons  discon- 
tented themselves,  restless  and  Aill  of  trouble,  (which  th^ 
are  only  by  their  lusts,}  are  fit  instruments  then  to  giveaU 
the  world  trouble,  so  far  as  their  power  can  go.  Nor  would 
it  be  a  small  ingredient  in  the  common  external  happiness 
of  such  a  time,  that  bv  this  means  there  would  be  a  more 
general  healthiness  or  body  amons;  people.  If  that  great 
fruit  of  the  Spirit,  temperance,  did  commonly  obtain ;  (by 
which  we  are  able  each  one  to  possess  his  vessel,  his  own 
body,  in  sanctification  and  honour,  I  Thess.  iv.  4.  to 
attend  his  own  body  even  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost;) 
then  there  would  not  be  that  general  cause  of  complaint 
concerning  consuming  and  loathsome  sicknesses,  that  are 
the  great  calamity  of  the  aee,  and  owing  so  manifestly  in  a 
hign  degree  to  unbridled  lust.  In  that  hapfiy  state  of  the 
church  of  God,  wherein  it  is  said,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Zion  shall  not  sav  they  are  sick,  shall  have  no  more  cause 
to  complain  of  sicKness,  because  they  shall  be  forgiven  their 
iniauity,  (Isa.  xxxiii.  94.^  I  reckon,  that  forgiveness  of  sin 
hatn  a  reference  to  that  napp;^  state  of  things,  not  only  as 
it  puts  a  stop  to  the  inundations  of  Divine  judgments  in 
other  kinds,  out  also  as  it  hath  a  direct  tendency  to  keep 
off  the  evil  mentioned :  that  is,  when  sin  is  forgiven,  the 
power  of  it  is  broken  at  the  same  time :  Qod  doth  never 
forgive  sin,  and  leave  it  reigning ;  but  he  forgives  and 
breaks  the  power  of  it  at  once.  Now,  as  when  sin  is  not 
forgiven,  men  are  left  to  the  swing  and  imvetus  of  their 
own  lusts,  and  so  are  the  executioners  of  Goa's  vengrance 
upon  themselves ;  so,  when  sin  is  forgiven,  it  languishes 
and  dies ;  such  a  people  grow  more  pure,  holy,  temperate, 
chaste,  sober  in  all  their  conversation  ;,and  so  there  comes 
to  be  less  appearance  of  sickness  and  ails,  and  those  cala- 
mities with  which  men  naturally  affect  their  own  flesh  by 
the  indulgence  of  their  lusts.  So  that  by  the  Spirit  poured 
forth,  and  so  a  principle  of  dne  love  to  a  man's  sell  beinj^ 
once  impiantedf  and  excited,  and  kept  in  due  exercise,  it 
must  infer  generally  both  more  contented  minds  and  more 
healthful  bodies :  and  these  things  cannot  but  signify  a 
great  deal  to  mave  a  very  good  time. 

There  is  a  third  brancn  of  love,  that  must  obtain,  when 
God  comes  to  write  his  law  in  the  hearts  of  men  bv  his 
Spirit ;  love  as  it  respects  other  men.  But  of  this  oere- 
alter. 

B^  what  hath  been  said,  it  seems  a  plain  case,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  poured  forth  would  make  a  very  happ^  ex^ 
termU  state  of  things.  And  since  it  is  so  proper  ana  direct 
a  means,  and  would  he  so  efficacious,  were  it  poured  forth ; 
tnily  it  cannot  but  be  matter  of  very  sad  reflection,  that 
the  thine  should  not  be  done ;  that  there  should  be  so  great, 
80  dreadfVd,  a  restraint  of  this  blessed  Spirit  in  our  time 
and  age,  as  we  have  cause  to  observe  and  complain  of 
It  is  matter  of  sad  reflection,  if  you  consider,  what  as  an 
*  PMudnd  BtpiMriNr  4tli,  isn. 


efiaet,  it  ctnies  the  signifieatioa  of}  and  also  what  fintlicr 
mournAil  enects  it  carries  a  presignification  of,  as  a  caast 

[1.}  Consider,  what  an  evU  it  carries  in  it  tibe  signifiei. 
tion  o^  as  an  effect.  The  principle  of  such  a  restraint  moa 
needs  be  a  rery  great  degree  or  Divine  displeasure.  It  is 
the  highest  egression  of  sach  displeasure,  that  ^  cu 
think  of,  and  the  most  dreadful  piece  of  vengeance,  wba 
God  saith }  Now  because  men  have  o&nded  me  atsoliigh 
a  rate,  I  will  take  away  my  Spirit  from  them.  This  vn 
the  act  of  vengeance,  wherewith  he  punished  the  praroa- 
tions  of  the  old  world,  when  the  wickedness  of  man  w» 
great  in  the  earth,  and  the  imagination  of  his  heait  wasafi 
evil,  and  that  continually ;  "  Well  1"  saith  he,  "my  Spirit 
shall  no  more  strive  with  man,  (Gen.  vi.  3, 5.)  I  have  oooe, 
my  Spirit  shall  strive  no  more."  It  signifies  the  displea- 
sure to  be  so  much  the  jgreater,  by  how  much  the  easier 
such  a  happy  work  as  this  might  be  wrought  and  broo^ 
about  amongst  us ;  it  is  no  more  but  to  let  his  Spirit 
breathe,  and  all  our  troubles,  and  all  the  causes  of  them, 
must  vanish  at  once :  no,  but  saith  God,  **  My  Spirit 
shall  not  breathe,  shall  not  strive."  The  evcai  speaks 
the  determination  and  purpose :  it  doth  not  breathe  or 
strive.  Are  we  so  stupia  as  not  to  observe  that  1  is  there 
that  Spirit  of  love,  of  prayer,  and  supplication,  stirrinf,  • 
hath  bjsen  wont  1  It  is  very  terrible  to  think,  that  thete 
should  be  such  a  restraint  of  that  blessed  Spirit,  upon  to- 
count  of  the  signification  made  by  it  of  Divine  displeasoie. 

[3.]  Consider,  the  presignification  it  also  carries  with 
it  of  most  dreauful  effects  to  ensue,  when  in  di^leasorc 
his  Spirit  retires  and  is  gone.  The  not  pouring  forth  d 
the  Spirit  sijgnifies,  that  wrath  must  be  poured  forth. 
When  the  Spirit  is  restrained,  wrath  shall  not  be  restrained 
long. '  The  pouring  forth  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wrath  do,  b 
it  were,  keep  turns ;  there  is  an  alternation  between  them. 
When  the  Spirit  is  not  poured  forth,  then  there  is  Uiod- 
ness,  hardness,  an  eye  that  cannot  see,  an  ear  thatcamKX 
hear,  and  a  heart  that  cannot  understand ;  as  you  bsTt 
them  joined  in  Isaiah  vi.  10.  And  how  long  must  da 
continue  1  Lord,  how  longi  saith  the  prophet  there,  m. 
11.  it  follows,  "  Until  the  cities  be  wasted  without  inbaiat- 
ant,  and  the  hotises  without  man."  That  is  the  ansver 
given.  And  therefore  methinks  we  should  be  all  in  a  kiad 
of  trembling  expectation,  while  the  matter  is  so  manifest, 
that  this  blessed  Spirit  is  under  restraint.  What  doth  ii 
signify,  but  a  purpose  and  determination  of  the  ofieaded 
majesty  of  the  blessed  God  1  "  Let  the  lusts  of  men  bare 
fheir  swin^,  let  them  rend  and  tear  one  another  hy  tk 
violent  agitations  and  hurries  of  their  own  furious  Insis.' 
He  hides  his  face  all  the  while.  I  will  hide  my  face,  sutk 
he,  I  will  see  what  their  end  shall  be,  Deut  xxxii.  20.  h 
is  not  difficult  to  apprehend,  what  will  come  of  them,  viiea 
once  I  give  them  up  and  leave  them  to  themselves:  tbea 
there  need  no  other  hands  to  be  armed  against  them  bat 
their  own;  they  will  soon  be  self-destroyers:  each  maE 
would  be  so  to  himself,  if  given  up  to  the  fVirious  hurry  aod 
impetus  of  indwelling  lust.  Certainly  we  have  reason  to 
conclude,  that  this  age  hath  highly  di^leased  the  Lord, 
that  his  Spirit  is  so  much  withdrawn,  that  could  so  easily 
work  a  cure :  but  yet  he  wiU  not,  he  thinks  fit  to  express 
resentment  by  holding  und^r  restraint  that  Spirit,  ihtf 
could  rectify  and  set  all  right,  and  make  us  a  very  happr 
people  in  a  moment. 


SERMON  X.* 

We  are  yet  speaking  of  the  tendency  of  that  radi(4l 
principle  of  love  to  make  an  external  happy  state  of  things 
whiph  we  are  to  expect  the  Spirit  when  poured  forth  » 
implant.  We  have  spoken  of  love  to  God,  and  of  regular 
self-love ;  and  of  the  mfluaice  which  these  severally maS 
have  towards  a  prosperous  state. 

3.  Consider  what  love  to  other  men,  as  to  themselre^ 
would  do  in  this  matter.  This  supposes  that  secGU 
branch  we  have  been  insisting  on,  a  due  love  to  ourselves, 
as  not  only  allowed  but  enjoined  us ;  when  it  is  made  the 
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muaoxt  of  the  loire  we  are  to  bear  and  exercise  toward 
other  men :  and  therefore,  as  being  a  deeper  and  more  fun^ 
damental  law  of  nature,  that  most  be  eopposed  to  be  more 
excellent  and  noble  in  its  own  kind.  Perfeetimmmm  vn 
9U0  ^ener€  tst  mawiMW  rdigvorwm.  Bot  the  Spirit,  whose 
work  and  business  it  is  to  write  the  laws  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  when  he  shsJl  be  ponred  forth,  will  write 
this  also,  that  they  love  other  men  as  they  oo^ht  to  love 
themselves :  especially  in  the  latter  days,  the  times  which 
oar  discourse  refers  to.  Because  so  great  a  part  of  that 
law  is  wrspped  up  in  this  love;  therefore  It  cannot  bat  be 
that  in  those  latter  days,  when  God  doth  design  to  reform 
and  new-moald  thinss,  the  felicity  and  kappy  state  of 
thingpi  shall  be  brought  about  very  mach  by  the  mediation 
and  interveniency  of  this  love  and  the  inmence  thereof. 
And  because  this  love  hath  a  most  direct  influence  this 
way,  I  have  designed  the  more  to  enlarge  upon  it;  and 
shall  speak  of  it  according  to  that  double  reference,  which 
our  subject  oMiges  us  to  consider;  that  is,— its  reference 
to  God  and  his  Spirit,  as  the  author  of  it;  and— its  refer- 
ence unto  a  happy  state  of  things,  as  that  which  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  it^— its  reference  upwards  to  Qod,  and 
downwards  to  the  world— which  two  considered  together 
will  amount  to  thus  much ;  that  by  God's  workine  of  this 
love  more  generally  amongst  men,  that  happy  ana  blessed 
issue,  that  we  are  sj^king  of,  is  to  be  accomplished. 

1st,  Consider  we  its  reference  to  God  and  to  his  Spirit ; 
which  we  are  necessarily  to  consider;  otherwise  the  pour- 
ing forth  of  the  Spirit  would  not  include  it.  And  it  is  re- 
quisite we  should  insist  upon  this,  inasmuch  as  such  love 
IS  too  commonly  meanlv  tnought  of;  it  were  well,  if  there 
were  not  cause  to  say,  that  too  generally  professors  of  reli- 
gion at  a  higher  and  stricter  rate  had  not  too  low  an  opinion 
of  this  love  in  the  Scripture  regulation  of  it,  the  loving  of 
others  as  ourselves,  the  measure  unto  which  it  is  to  be  ad- 
justed. And  true  it  is  indeed,  that  they  who  know  no 
more  of  this  matter  than  only  the  mere  sound  of  the  words, 
they  into  whose  heart  the  thin^  never  entered,  and  with 
whom  it  never  ^et  became  a  vital,  living  law,  will  tlink 
it  but  a  mean  thmr.  It  looks  in  such  persons*  eyes,  while 
it  is  only  clothed  with  a  verbal  representation  and  no 
more,  as  a  meanly  habited  person  at  their  doors,  whom 
they  guess  at  only  by  his  gan>;  and  if  such  a  one  shoald 
have  meanness  objected  to  him  only  from  thence,  and  the 
ease  will  admit  it,  it  is  but  a  doing  himself  right  to  speak 
of  his  parentage,  and  tell  how  noblv  he  is  descended.  And 
so  niuch  are  we  to  do  on  the  behalf  of  this  love,  to  let  yon 
Imow  it  is  a  heaven-bom  thing,  descended  of  God,  that 
owes  itself  to  heaven;  it  is  of  no  lower  and  meaner  ex- 
traction than  so.  Don't  think  I  mean  by  it  that  common 
carnal  love,  which  wicked  men  as  such  may  bear  one  to 
another ;  which  is  a  more  mean  and  less  innocent  love, 
than  that  which  birds  and  beasts  have  to  those  of  their  own 
kind ;  but  I  mean  that  love,  whereby  any  are  enabled  to 
love  men  as  men,  and  holv  men  as  holy  men,  in  God,  and 
for  God's  sake,  and  upon  his  account  This  is  a  heavenly, 
divine  thing,  the  proauct  of  the  blessed^  eternal  Spirit  of 
God  alone.  For  evincing  of  that,  weigh  these  several 
considerations,  which  the  Scriptures  do  plainly  and  plen- 
tifully afford  us. 

1.  That  even  this  love  is  called  the  love  of  Qod.  So  it 
is  most  plainly  in  1  John  iii.  17.  Wboso  hath  this  world's 
goods,  and  seeth  bis  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  ap 
his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him;  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  Qod  in  himi  So  noble  and  sublime  a  thing  is  not 
to  be  more  meanly  spoken  of,  it  is  to  be  called  the  bve  of 
God ;  no  title  inferior  to  that  is  suitable  to  it. 

3.  That  Qod  is  called  the  God  of  this  love.  Live  in 
peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you, 
3  Cor.  xiii.  11. 

3.  It  is  expressly  said  to  be  of  Gk>d,  and  men  upon 
the  accoont  of  this  love  to  be  bom  of  God.  So  in  1  John 
iv.  7,  8.  Beloved,  let  us.  love  one  another;  for  love  (this 
lore  plainly)  is  of  God ;  and  everyone  that  loveth,  is  boni 
of  Grod,  and  knoweth  God ;  is  acquainted  with  God,  inti- 
mate and  inward  with  God;  as  a  man's  own  children 
would  be  with  him,  that  are  bom  of  him,  in  whom  his 
own  nature  is.  Whereupon,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
spoken  of  as  mere  strangers  to  God,  such  as  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  nor  he  with  them,  that  are  destitute  of  this 


love.    He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  Qod ;  for  God  is 
love.    And  a^[ain, 

4.  That  it  is  plainly  made  a  character  of  the  elect  of 
God,  distinguishinjr  and  severing  of  them  from  the  refuse 
world,  Colos.  iii.  13.  Put  on.  as  the  elect  of  God,  bowels 
of  mercies,  kindness,  Ac  Intimating  plainly  to  us,  that 
wheresoever  God  doth  place  Ms  own  love,  there  he  doth 
impress  and  beget  this  love. 

5.  It  is  placed  amongst  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit^  and  even 
in  the  front  of  them.  Gal.  v.  fSL  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
love;  in  opposition  to  the  hatred,  wrath,  strife,  &c.  men- 
tioneid  in  the  foregoing  verses  as  the  works  of  the  flesh. 
And  we  are  told  in  Epb.  V.  9.  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
in  all  goodness,  and  righteousness,  and  truth— in  all  good- 
ness;— ^it  ia  the  proper  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  spirits 
of  men  to  All  them  with  goodness,  propensions  and  inclina- 
tions to  do  good ;  and  so  to  beget  in  tnem  that  love,  which 
must  be  the  spring  of  aU  such  doing  of  good. 

6.  Walking  in  the  Spirit  is  directed  with  a  special  eye 
and  reference  unto  the  exercise  of  this  love ;  as  you  may 
see  in  Gal.  v.  the  14th^  15th,  and  16th  verses  compared  to- 
gether. All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  (he  means 
the  whole  law  of  the  second  tablO  ^^^^  ^^  ^^)  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  But  if  ye  bite  and  devour 
one  another,  (the  opposite  to  this  love,  or  that  which  fol- 
lows upon  the  want  of  it,  or  from  the  opposite  principle,) 
take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another.  Tnis  I 
say  then,  (observe  the  inference,)  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and 
ye  shall  not  fhlfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  To  walk  in  the 
Spirit  is  to  walk  in  the  exercise  of  this  love. 

7.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  ueculiar.  insepareble  concomitant 
of  that  Ught,  which  is  from  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  made  and  transmitted  by  the  Gospel.  Observe  to  this 
purpose,  1  John  ii.  7,  Ac.  Brethren,  I  write  no  new  com- 
mandment unto  you,  but  an  old  commandment  which  ve 
had  from  the  beginning;  the  old  commandment  is  the 
word,  which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning.  Again, 
a  new  commandment  1  write  unto  you,  which  thing  is  true 
in  him  and  in  you ;  because  the  aarkness  is  past,  and  the 
trae  light  now  shineth.  He  that  saith,  he  is  in  the  li^t, 
and  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness  even  until  now.  ue 
that  loveth  his  brother,  abideth  in  the  light,  and  there  is 
none  occasion  of  stumoling  in  him.  But  he  that  hateth 
his  brother,  is  in  darkness,  and  walketh  in  darkness,  and 
knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  because  that  darkness  hath 
blinded  his  eyes.  A  new  commandment  this  is,  and  not 
new :  not  new,  in  respect  of  the  substance  of  it ;  for  so  it 
is  one  of  the  ancient,  substantial,  fundamental,  great  laws 
of  nature ;  and  wheresover  the  revelations  of  God's  mind 
and  will  is  to  be  foand,  that  is  and  was  ever  to  be  found; 
but  new,  in  respect  to  that  more  glorious  way  of  recom- 
mendation, which  it  now  hath  in  and  bv  the  Gospel,  and 
the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  which,  wheresoever  it  comes  to  obtain, 
in  what  soul  soever,  transforms  that  soul  into  a  heavenly 
region,  a  region  of  calm,  and  mild,  and  benign,  and  holy 
light;  in  that  light  dwells  this  love,  amidst  that  light;  as 
the  contrary,  hatred,  is  a  flend  that  lives  and  lurks  in 
darkness,  and  can  dwell  no  where  else.  They  that  are 
destitute  of  this  principle,  have  darkness  for  their  region; 
they  can  dwell  no  where  but  in  malignant,  disconsolate 
darkness ;  there  they  wander  as  forlom  bewildered  crea- 
tures. The  apostle  Peter  having  spoken  of  this  love  under 
several  names,  brotherly  kindness,  charity,  and  other  ex- 
pressions that  are  congenerous,  tells  us,  2  Pet.  i.  9.  that  he 
Uiat  lacketh  these  things,  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  far  on, 
and  hath  forgotten  that  he  was  cleansed  from  liis  old  sins. 

8.  It  closely  adheres  unto  that  principle  of  life,  which  is 
begotten  in  aU  the  children  of  God,  when  they  become  his 
children.  The  begetting  of  souls  tmto  God,  is  certainly 
the  implantingin  them  and  deriving  to  them  a  principle  of 
Divine  life.  With  that  principle  this  love  is  complicated, 
or  it  is  a  part  of  that  very  pnneiple ;  so  as  that  by  it  the 
children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the  devil  are  distin- 
guished from  one  another.  He  that  hath  this  nrinciple, 
hath  passed  from  death  to  life,  is  in  a  state  of  life ;  as  you 
may  find  by  comparing  together  several  verses  of  the 
1  John  iii.  In  this  the  children  of  Gk>d  are  manifest,  and 
the  children  of  the  devil ;  whosoever  doth  not  righteousness, 
is  not  of  God,  (therefore  he  is  of  the  devil,)  neither  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother.    For  this  is  the  message,  that  ye 
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baard  fhnatlie  beginning,  tbal  ve  should  Imrt  one  another  3 
not  as  Cain,  who  was  01  that  wicked  one,  and  slew  his 
brother.  And  wherefore  slew  he  him  %  because  his  own 
works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous,  ver.  10, 11, 
12.  And  rer.  14.  We  know  that  we  hare  passed  from  death 
to  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren :  he  that  loveth  not 
hjfi  brother  abideth  in  death ;  hath  no  participation  of  that 
vital  principle.  He  is  a  murderer,  ver.  15.  and  ye  know, 
that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.  None 
that  is  apt  to  destroy  the  life  of  another,  can  be  supposed 
to  have  a  principle  of  Divine  life  in  himself,  the  beginning 
of  eternal  life.  So  that,  divide  the  world  mto  two  seeds, 
and  thev  are  Qod's  and  the  devil's.  Those  that  are  Qod's. 
live  the  life  of  Gk)d ;  have  a  life  derived  and  communicated 
to  them  from  God,  wherein  this  same  love  is  a  part:  and 
they  that  are  destitute  of  it,  are  all  to  be  reckoned  to  the 
other  seed ;  they  belong  to  the  devil's  kingdom:  for  to  be 
destitute  of  this,  implies  a  being  possessed  witn  the  con- 
trary principle :  no  man's  soul  can  be  neutral  in  this  case. 
But  as  to  all  such  good  principles,  as  are  due  unto  the 
original  rectitude  of  man  and  his  nature  as  originally  right ; 
if  these  be  wanting,  they  are  privately  wantmg,  and  are 
excluded  by  the  opposite  principles  obtaining  and  having 
place  in  their  room  and  stead :  the  soul  of  man  had  that 
and  such  principles  as  are  duly  belonging  to  him ;  it  can- 
not be  rasa  talnua  /  but  if  the  true  and  proper  impression 
be  not  there,  there  is  another  impression,  and  not  none. 
And  therefore  it  is  consequent  in  the  next  place. 

That  this  love  must  needs  be  a  great  part  of  the  Divine 
image  and  nature,  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  that  appertain 
to  God. 

All  these  things  taken  together  do  sufficienthr  entitle  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  it,  as  the  great  Author  and  F'arent  of  U. 
And  that  being  once  plain  and  clear, 

3dlv,  We  may  consider  the  other  reference  of  this  love, 
its  reference  downwards  towards  the  world :  and  it  can- 
not but  be  consequent,  that  wheresoever  the  Spirit  poured 
forth  doih  work,  it  must  needs  work  a  very  happy  state  of 
t  iiiugs.  and  would  make  Uus  world  a  very  pleasant  region. 
For  irhat !  would  it  not  make,  think  you,  very  hapmr  days 
iudccd  to  have  men  generally  made  like  God,  transformed 
into  the  Divine  image  %  God  is  love;  and  he  that  loves, 
bears  his  image :  he,  whose  soul  is  unider  the  dominion  of 
such  a  love,  is  a  true  living  representation  of  an  the  good- 
ness and  benignitv  and  sweemess  of  God's  own  blessed 
nature :  and  would  it  not  make  a  happy  state,  if  men  were 
generally  made  such  1  so  to  bear  themselves  to  one  ano- 
ther, so  to  converse  and  walk  together,  as  holding  forth 
the  imsge  of  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  nature 
received  firom  God,  a  Divine  nature  put  into  them.  But 
for  the  particular  eviction  of  this,  it  will  appear  bv  con- 
sidering the  proper,  natural,  genuine  workmgs  or  such 
love,  being  itself^  once  inwrought.  Consider  to  that  pur- 
pose,—what  it  would  exclude,  and— what  it  would  beget 

I.  What  it  would  exclude. 

1.  It  would  exclude  all  hard  thoughts  amongst  men 
concerning  one  another.  Love  thinketh  no  evil ;  as  one 
of  the  characters  of  it  is  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  5.  Further  than 
necessity  and  irrefragable  evidence  doth  impose,  it  would 
not  take  up  so  much  as  an  ill  thought  of  any  one.  It  is 
full  of  candour  and  ingenuity,  and  apt  to  make  the  best 
construction  of  every  word  and  action,  and  lakes  every 
thing  in  the  best  sense  that  is  capable  of  being  put  upon  it. 
And  what  a  spring  of  mischief  and  misery  m  the  world 
would  be  shut  up,  dried  up,  if  that  proneness  to  hard, 
harsh,  and  frequently  unjust  thoughts,  were  by  the  work- 
ings of  such  a  Spirit  of  love  erased  out  of  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  I 

8.  It  would  exclude  every  thing  of  pride  and  insolence 
towards  others,  vying  with  them,  envying  of  them,  which 
proceeds  from  pride.  Love  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puf- 
fed up,  1  Cor.  xiii.  1 

3.  It  would  exclude  selfish  designs;  and  with  what  trar 
gedies  and  desolations  do  they  fill  the  world !  Love  seek- 
eth  not  her  own  things,  1  Cor.  xiii.  6.  The  exhortation  is, 
Phil.  ii.  4.  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others.  Indeed  it  comes 
from  that  pride  mentioned  before,  that  men  think  all  be- 
long to  them,  and  if  they  can  grasp  ever  so  much,  it  is  no 
more  than  their  due :  and  therefore  we  have  these  things 


so  conjAined  in  the  place  just  mentioned,  ver.  3^  4.  Each 
esteeming  other  better  than  themselves,  and,  not  seekiiig 
lus  own  things,  but  also  the  things  of  others. 

Men  are  so  much  intent  upon  seeking  their  own  thingf, 
are  all  for  themselves,  beeanse  eveir  man  is  apt  to  esteon 
himself  before  all  other  men;  but  when  we  eome  to  esteem 
others  better  than  ourselves,  (I  am  worthy  of  nothing,  aav 
mean  thing  is  sood  enough  for  me ;)  then  pride  and  sel- 
fishness are  botn  excludea  together  ^  love. 

4.  It  excludes  all  aptness  to  injure  another.  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,  Rom.  xiii  10.  Love  so 
measured,  wherebv  I  love  my  neighbour  even  as  mvseU, 
and  whence  thereiore  it  comes  to  pass  that  I  wootd  no 
more  hurt  him  than  I  would  myself,  and  would  no  moie 
cheat  him  than  I  would  myself;  no  more  oppress  and 
crush  him  than  I  would  myself;  would  not  tnia  make  a 
happy  world,  do  we  think  1  the  fruit  of  the  Bpiril  is  in  all 
righteousness,  Eph.  v.  9. 

5.  As  it  would  by  these  means  exclude  all  aplncas  to 
offend  others ;  so  it  would  exclude  a  praneneas  to  receive 
ofience ;  and  so  make  greatly  to  the  quiet  of  tiie  world. 
A  good  man,  one  himseu  full  of  love  and  goodne8B.is¥ery 
litUe  prone  to  take  ofience.  As  a  heathenphiloeopker  nid 
concemuig  such  a  one ;  "  A  good  man  neither  dotli  injure, 
nor  is  apt  to  resent  an  injury."  80  another  diseoarses 
largely  to  show,  that  in  tapientem  ncn  ladU  vnjmria :  in- 
jury aoth  not  fail,  doth  not  enter  and  sink  (he  means)  into 
the  mind  and  soul  of  a  good,  a  wise,  and  virtooiu  man. 
This  love  excludes  a  captious  diqpositiqn,  apt  to  take  of- 
fence at  ever^  thing^and  to  pick  quarrels  upon  any  or 
UDOD  no  occasion,  what  happy  families  wonid  there  be, 
wnat  himpy  neighbours,  when  such  a  dispoairion  shouM 
be  oxcluded  and  banished  by  the  overruling  power  of  a 
Spirit  of  love  t  There  would  be  no  fractiona  m  ftmilics. 
no  parties,  no  maligning  of  one  another;  which  commoaly 
have  their  rise  from  an  aptness  to  snarl  at  any  thing  thai 
goes  cross. 

II.  What  it  would  begeL 

t  It  would  b^et  mutual  trust  and  confidence  amoof: 
men  and  Christians  in  one  another ;  which  raakea  not  a 
little  unto  the  common  welfare.  How  sad  is  the  ease, 
when  a  man  still  continually  converses  with  them  wbnm 
he  cannot  trust,  and  they  cannot  trust  him !  A  ootoal 
confidence  and  trust  in  one  another  is  ftmdnmental  to  ah 
society,  to  the  ^ood  and  prosperity  of  it.  The  apoetle  de- 
sires to  be  delivered  from  unreasonable  and  wicVed  mec, 
that  have  no  frtith,  3  Thess.  iii  3.  It  is  probable  he  ciesBN 
that  have  not  trustiness,  faith  in  the  passive  sense;  thai 
are  unconversable  men,  such  in  whom  we  can  nlace  no 
faith.  It  is  a  dreadfid  thing  to  live  in  such  a  worid  or  age, 
when  a  man  must  perpetually  stand  upon  his  gaud,  be  sc 
very  cautious  in  all  his  converses  and  words  and  netions; 
"  I  don't  know  whom  to  trust,  whom  to  deal  with."  When 
this  Spirit  of  love  shall  have  to  do  more  in  the  world,  as 
men  are  generally  made  more  sincere  and  good ;  ao  they 
shaH  ^nerally  be  more  trusted:  jealousy  and  sospickin 
and  mistrust  and  misgiving  thoughts  concerning  one  ano- 
ther are  gone,  and  they  are  secure  concerning  one  another ; 
as  no  more  suspecting,  that  such  a  man  hath  an  ill  design 
upon  me,  than  I  have  upon  myself. 

3.  It  would  produce  mutual  pity.  That  wovdd  be  a 
good  world,  when  every  man  resents  another's  condirinn 
even  as  his  own,  and  weeps  with  them  that  weep,  as  well 
as  rejoices  with  them  that  do  rejoice.  Rom.  xii.  15. 

3.  It  would  produce  a  promptitude  to  do  one  anocher 
cood  upon  all  occasions.  Such  a  love,  by  the  Spirit  ponred 
forth  coming  commonly  to  obtain,  will  make  men  dimaed 
to  io  good,  as  opportunity  occurs,  GaL  vi  10.  As  we 
have  opportunity  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially 
unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith. 

4.  It  will  beget  a  delight  in  one  another'a  wel&re,  a 
well-pleasedness  in  the  prosperity  of  others,  that  all  things 
go  well  with  them. 

6.  It  will  introduce  mutual  converse,  solace  and  de- 
light in  one  another's  society.  When  a  man  shall  see  the 
face  of  his  friend  or  neighbour  as  the  face  of  an  angel  of 
God ;  he  full  of  love,  and  the  other  foil  of  love;  nothing 
but  goodness  flowing  and  reflowing ;  this  will  soraJr  make 
a  good  time,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  poured  fortn  shaH 
generally  influence  the  spirits  of  men  unto  such  a  r 
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This  most  needs  mabe  a  rery  hmf  slate  of  thi&jss, 
make  the  church  oq  earth  the  very  emolem  of  the  church 
in  heaten;  as  the  tmth  and  sinceritT^  of  rehgion  and  god- 
liness is  not  another  thing  from  the  felicity  and  blessedness 
of  hearen,  in  the  nature  and  kind.  It  is  the  saae  church, 
that  hath  the  primordials  of  blesMdness  here,  and  the  per- 
fection of  it  hereafter.  This  is  one  great  part  of  that  ble8»- 
edness,  when  all  are  inclined  by  the  operation  of  that 
Spirit,  vhose  froit  is  in  all  goodness,  to  seek  and  desire, 
and  rejoice  in  the  good  of  one  another,  as  they  wonld  do^ 
for  their  own. 

Wecan  now  easily  firame  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  a  rery 
py  time;  uid  we  ought  to  belicTe,  that  the  Spirit  of 
r can  work  all  that  we  can  think,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
when  lus  own  time  and  pleasure  is.  What  hath  beensu^- 
gested.  must  produce  tranquillity  in  every  man's  own  spi- 
rit; which  'soil  infer  common  tranquillity.  They,  that 
have  themselves  unouiet,  disturbed  spirit^  are  the  mat 
troublers  of  the  world.  Therefore  the  devil  works  aUthat 
mischief  to  mankind,  because  he  is  himself  a  restless  crear 
ture,  goinf  up  and  down,  seeldng  a  rest,  but  finding  none. 
Men  wiUoe  at  rest  in  their  own  spirits,  when  they  come 
to  be  under  the  possession  and  dominion  of  such  a  spirit 
as  we  have  spoken  of. 


^ 


SERMON  XI.* 

Wb  have  been  evincing  the  efficacy  and  sufficiency  of 
an  effusioa  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  such  as  we  hope  for  in 
the  latter  times,  to  produce  not  only  a  prosperous  state  of 
religion,  bat  also  an  external  peaceful  state  of  the  church, 
in  conseouence  of  the  other ;  and  this  last,  not  only  bv  re- 
moving tne  causes  of  general  calamities ;  but  by  working 
likewise  whatever  hath  a  positive  tendencjr  to  public  good. 
Upon  this  head  it  was  proposed  to  consider,~lst.  The 
jnincipleSy  which  the  Spint  poured  forth  is  supposed  to  im- 
plant. These  have  beisn  distinctly  considerea.*  And  we 
now  proceed  to  consider, 

[3.J  The  effects,  which  the  Spirit  works  by  those  im- 

§lantod  principles,  tending  to  the  common  prosperity  of 
le  whole  church.  They  may  be  reduced  to  these  two, 
Union  and  Order:  which  will,  both  of  them,  promote  veiy 
happytimes  for  the  church  of  Qod. 

I.  Union  amongst  Christians  is  one  of  those  great  effects, 
which  are  to  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  poured  forth,  as  a 
thing  wherein  such  a  good  state  or  things  doth  very  much 
consist.    Here  I  shall  show, 

1.  That  such  a  union  amongst  Christians  will  contri- 
bute very  much  to  a  happy  state  in  the  church  of  God, 
whenever  it  is  brought  ahbut.  It  would,  first,  secure  it 
verjr  much  from  external  violence.  Herebv  it  would  be 
terrible  "  as  an  army  with  banners,"  would  dismay  ene- 
mies, and  such  as  might  design  to  trouble  it.  Such  union 
would  make  way  for  undisturbed  communion.  And. 
secondly,  within  the  church  itself  there  wonld  be  Aree  and 

Sleasant  commerce.  Christians  would  not  be  at  a  loss  and 
ifficulty ,  what  way  they  were  to  take  in  order  to  the  stated 
discharge  of  incumbent  Christian  duties.  And  what  in 
both  these  respects  such  a  union  will  contribute  unto  the 
common  felicitjr  of  the  Christian  church,  we  are  too  well 
taught  to  apprehend,  by  our  experience  and  observation  of 
what  we  have  felt  or  heard  of  the  mischiefs  and  miseries 
of  the  church  in  both  these  kinds.  How  miserably  hath 
Christendom  been  worried  by  the  Turkish  power,  upon 
account  of  its  own  divisions!  and  within  the  Christian 
church  itself,  never  hath  it  suffered  more  turmoils  and 
trouble  and  vexation  than  from  intestine  division.  It  hath 
been  a  common  observation  in  the  former  days,  that  the 
Arian  persecution  was  as  cruel  and  wasting  to  the  sincere 
Christians  as  ever  the  paganish  persecutions  were;  and 
some  have  reckoned,  a  great  deal  more.  And  we  do  not 
need  to  tell  you,  what  the  popish  persecutions  have  been 
upon  the  protestants,  and  what  persecutions  have  been 
e  Ten  among  protestants  of  one  another.  The  church  hath 
fi  St  been  broken  into  parties,  then  these  several  divided 

risthtun. 


parties  have  fallen  to  oontesding,  and  those  eontentioiw 
have  nown  to  that  height,  that  nothing  less  than  the  ruin 
of  eaca  several  party  hath  been  designed  by  another.  And 
you  cannot  but  observe  or  hav«  known,  that  differences 
upon  the  slightest  and  most  trivial  matters  have  been 
managed  irim  that  heat  and  animosity,  that  nothing  less 
could  content  and  aatisty  than  even  to  crash  unto  utter 
ruin  those  that  have  dinented.  But  where  were  all  that 
contention,  if  the  contending  parties  were  become  all  one  t 
and  where  were  all  that  hatred  and  enmity  and  maUce, 
that  1^  managed  these  contentions  t  For  whatl  doth 
any  united  thine,  entire  within  itself,  hate  itself,  and  seek 
to  ruin  itself  1    I  proceed  therefore  to  show, 

8.  That  it  is  the  word  of  QoA^a  own  Spirit  to  effect  such 
a  union :  and  consequently,  that  when  it  shall  be  eenerally 
poured  mrth,  such  a  union  Aiust  neads  generalhr  obtain. 
And  the  matter  will  be  very  clear  from  sundry  Scriptnra 
considerations:  as, 

1st,  We  find  in  Scripture  this  matter  mystically  and 
allegorically  represented;  that  is,  that  by  the  anointing  of 
this  Spirit,  that  precious  ointment  i>lentifully  poured  forth 
upon  the  head  or  our  great  High  Priest,  and  diflhsing  itself 
unto  all  that  appertain  and  belong  to  his  body,  that  good 
and  pleasant  thmg  should  be  brought  about,  of  brethren's 
dweUinff  together  in  unity.  This  is  mieally  represented 
by  the  omtment  shed  upon  Aaron,  diffused  unto  the  skirts 
of  his  garments,  Ps.  cxxxiii.  1,  S.  It  can  have  no  other 
meaning,  but  that  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  emi- 
nently and  in  the  first  place  upon  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thence  diffused  to  all  that  relate  to  his  body,  brings 
this  blessed  thing  about 

Sdly .  We  find  this  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ohost  upon 
Chri^ians  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  great  preservative 
against  divisions.  So  you  may  see  by  perusing  the  greater 
part  of  1  John,  chap,  ii  There  is  a  discourse  (as  it  is  much 
the  subject  of  the  epistle}  about  the  vital  love  that  ought 
to  be  amongst  the  brethren ;  and  thence  he  comes  to  take 
notice  of  a  danger  that  would  threaten  Christians  from  the 
many  antichrists  that  would  arise,  and  that  had  in  part 
ris^,  ver.  18.  As  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come, 
even  now  are  there  many  antichrists,  whereby  we  know 
that  it  is  the  last  tune.  For  so  it  was  said  that  it  should  be 
in  the  latter  times,  or  in  the  last  part  of  time,  even  that 
flrom  Christ  unto  Ine  end  of  the  world.  Now  wheresoever 
there  are  such  antichrists  starting  up,  pro-christs,  mock- 
christSj  those  concerning  whom  it  should  be  said,  "  Here 
is  Christ,  and  there  is  Christ;"  every  one  of  these  makes 
it  his  business  to  draw  away  a  part;  and  so  all  their  de- 
sign is  division,  to  snatch  to  themselves  and  draw  off  from 
Christ ;  (he  that  gathers  not  with  him,  scattereth ;)  their 
endeavour  and  aim  is  to  divide.  Bat^  as  a  great  preserva- 
tive against  the  malignity  of  this  design,  the  apostle  tells 
them,  that  they  had  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  ver.  90. 
There  was  their  security:  and  at  v«r.96, 97.  These  things 
have  I  written  unto  you,  concerning  them  that  sednce  you. 
But  the  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  bim,abideth 
in  you  j  theanointingof  this  Spirit,  whereof  we  speak.  A 
plain  signification,  that  the  genuine  work  of  this  Spirit  is 
to  unite,  and  to  hold  the  parts  of  the  body  of  Christ  united, 
tight  and  firm  unto  one  another.  As  much  as  if  he  should 
have  said ;  "  You  were  lost,  the  body  of  Christ  were  dis- 
solved, were  it  not  for  such  an  anointing;  there  are  many 
that  make  it  their  business  to  draw  away  here  a  Umb,  and 
there  a  limb,  to  pluck  and  dissect  it  purt  fVom  jpart ;  but 
ye  have  an  anointing,  there  is  all  your  security." 

3dly,  The  divisions,  which  fall  out  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  we  find  in  Scnpmre  attributed  unto  the  want 
and  absence  and  destituUon  of  the  Spirit  A  plain  argu- 
ment, that  union  is  its  work  where  it  is,  and  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  amongst  the  people  of  Qod,  Jude 
19.  These  be  they  who  separate  themselves,  sensual,  ha- 
ving not  the  Spirit.  And  as  a  like  note  and  expression  of 
sensuality,  you  have  the  apostle  Paul  speaking,  in  Rom. 
xvi.  17, 18.  Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences, 
--and  avoid  them :  for  they  that  are  such,  serve  not  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  belly.  A  sensual  sort 
of  men,  amongst  whom  there  is  Utile  appearance  of  the 
Spirit,  of  being  governed  by  the  pure  and  holy  Spirit  of 
God.    And  whom  can  we  think  nim  to  reflect  upon  in 
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such  expressions,  those  that  separate  theisselTes,  aad 
divisions,  bat  such  as  do  make  new  tenns  of  communion 
in  the  choreh  of  Christ,  which  Christ  himself  hath  never 
mode,  and  insist  upon  them ;  '' Yoa  shall  not  have  com- 
munion with  us,  unless  rou  will  come  to  these  terms :" 
as  the  Gnostics  of  old  dia  $  patching  up  a  religion,  partly 
out  of  Judaisn,  and  partly  out  of  heathenism,  and  partly 
out  of  Christianity;  and  so  making  themselves  a  distinct 
hodv  upon  new  terms  froon  the  rest  of  Christians.  And 
so  the  papists  have  since  done ;  and  being  associated  and 
compacted  together  upon  these  terms,  now  assume  to  them- 
selves the  name  and  title  of  the  church ;  they  only  are  the 
church :  cutting  off  themselves  by  such  measures  as  these 
from  all  the  rest  of  Christians,  as  if  thej  were  none  of  the 
church,  because  thev  do  not  consent  with  them  in  things 
that  are  beside  Christianity  and  against  it  And  by  how 
much  the  less  and  more  minute  the  things  are,  by  which 
persons  make  such  difference  and  distinction,  upon  which 
they  sort  and  sever  themselves  from  the  rest  of  Christians, 
so  as  to  exclude  all  others ;  so  much  the  more  groundless 
and  ridiculous  is  the  division.  A  like  case,  as  if  a  com- 
pany of  men  should  agree  amongst  themselves  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  men  by  such  or  such  a  habit,  such 
or  such  a  colour  of  their  garments,  and  call  themselves 
mankind,  and  deny  all  others  to  be  mankiad ;  or  as  if  a 
party  in  the  cit]r  should  distinguish  themselves  bj  some 
little  trivial  distinction,  and  call  themselves  the  city,  and 
deny  ail  the  rest  to  be  citizens.  This  is  from  not  having 
the  Spirit.  That  Spirit,  wheresoever  it  is  and  works  in 
power,  works  like  itselr,  suitably  unto  the  greatness  and 
excellency  of  such  a  Spirit,  and  suitably  to  the  grand  de- 
signs of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Spirit  it  is.  It 
possesses  and  takes  up  the  minds  of  men  with  things  that 
are  great,  and  does  not  teach  them  to  insist  upon  them- 
selves, or  to  impose  and  urge  upon  others,  niceties  and 
small  trivial  matters.  Is  this  like  the  Spirit  of  th^  great 
and  holy  Godi  like  the  wisdom  and  holmess  of  that  Spi- 
rit 1  or  suitable  to  the  greatness  of  those  designs,  which  it 
is  to  manage  amongst  meni  So  they,  that  divide  upon 
such  accounts  as  these  are,  "are  sensual,  not  having  the 
Spirit,  and  serve  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own 
bellies."  And  therefore,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
such  divisions  have  taken  place  amongst  Christians,  they 
have  been  spoken  of  not  as  spiritual,  but  as  carnal.  I 
could  not  speak  unto  vou  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto 
carnal ;  saith  the  apo^e  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  iii.  1. 
"  I  could  not  tell  how  to  look  upon  jou,  or  converse  with 
you,  or  apply  myself  to  you,  as  spiritually-minded  men; 
but  as  men  miserably  carnal,  even  lost  in' carnality  :*'  for 
whereas  there  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife,  and  divi- 
sions, are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  %  ver.  3.  It  is 
not  like  a  Christian  spirit,  like  the  Christian  desiim,  but 
like  other  men.  And  therefore  we  also  find,  that  where 
the  works  of  the  flesh  are  enumerated,  Gal.  v.  19,  Ac. 
among  them  come  seditions,  heresies,  Stxor^i^t  and  alplmt ; 
by  wmch  there  are  sidings,  part-takings,  part  set  against 
part,  one  party  against  another ;  and  severuij^s,  divulsions, 
and  rendings  in  the  ckurch,  plucking  it  as  it  were  piece- 
meal this  way  and  tkat.  In  opposition  whereto  oivers 
things,  that  have  the  contrary  tendency,  as  love,  meek- 
ness, peace,  Ac.  are  made  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
following  verses. 

4thlv,  The  unity,  that  doth  obtain  in  the  Christian 
church,  in  what  degree  soever  it  doth  obtain,  is  called  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit :  as  in  Eph.  iv.  3.  Endeavouring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  A  unity 
therefore  no  doubt  it  is,  whereof  the  Spirit  is  the  author 
and  the  preserver ;  according  as  it  doth  keep  the  bond  of 
peace  unbroken  amongfst  Christians,  keeps  them  in  a 
peaceable  temper  and  deportment  towards  one  another. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  warrantee  of  the  church's  pence, 
and  it  is  his  part  to  preserve  it  entire ;  but  yet  so,  as  that 
every  one  hath  a  part  of  his  own  in  a  way  of  duty,  and  in 
subordination  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  act  too ;  and  must 
contribute  to  it,  each  one  in  his  place  and  station.  And 
therefore,  as  though  there  be  never  so  potent  a  warrantee 
of  peace  amongst  nations,  it  is  possible  that  these  nations 
may  by  their  own  default  fall  foul  upon  one  another ;  so 
n  may  be  prroortionably  in  this  case.  Christians  by  in- 
dulging the  first  risings  of  another  spirit,  a  contentious, 
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malignant  spirit,  may  grieve  that  Spirit  that  is  to  be  tlieir 
preserver,  causing  it  to  retire  and  withdraw;  and  so  he 
may  leave  them  to  look  on,  and  see  what  their  end  will 
be,  and  what  they  will  bring  matters  to  themsetvea :  as, 
when  he  hides  his  face,  and  withdraws  his  Spirit,  tlie  great 
God  saith,  I  will  hide  my  face,  and  see  wbat  the  end 
will  be.  Dent  xxxii  90.  Bxtt  what  unity  there  is,  that  is 
true  and  of  the  rig^t  Idnd,  is  the  unity  of  the  Smrit :  and 
that  shows  it  is  his  proper  work,  where  it  doth  obtain,  and 
according  to  the  measure  wherein  it  is  poured  forth,  to 
cause  and  preserve  such  unity. 

6thly,  The  subject  of  such  a  union  is  also  the  sent  and 
receptacle  and  habitation  of  the  communicated  Spirit 
That,  which  is  the  subject  of  such  a  union,  is  also  the  sub- 
ject and  dwelling-place  (as  I  may  speak)  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit :  it  comes  to  dwell  there,  where  the  proper  sabjett 
01  this  union  is.  That  is  a  signification  to  us,  that  it  hath 
a  great  influence  upon  this  union ;  that  where  it  dwelk» 
there  cannot  but  be  some  union,  a  union  even  in  the  main 
and  principal  things  amongst  all  living  Christians.  They 
are  all  come  as  lively  stones  unto  the  Bvin^  comer-stone, 
(1  Pet.  ii.  4,  5.)  and  compacted  into  a  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit,  Eph.  u.  S8.  Where  the  union  is,  there 
the  Spirit  is,  in  contradistinction  to  all  the  rest  of  tlie  worhL 
That  part,  where  the  Spirit  of  God  inhabits,  is  his  church. 
And  therefore  to  be  added  to  the  church,  or  to  beoooe 
Christians,  if  a  man  become  so  indeed,  is  at  the  same  time 
to  receive  the  Spirit.  Received  ve  the  Spirit  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  or  faith  1  are  ye  so  ibolisk, 
having  begun  in  the  Spirit  1  Q9I.  iii  SL  3.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  received  the  Spirit,  and  to  have  begun 
in  the  Spirit,  inasmuch  as  thev  were  Christians  And 
therefore  one  of  the  last  things,  tnat  the  apostle  Peter  spoke 
to  his  hearers,  in  that  sermon  by  which  so  many  thooaands 
were  converted,  was.  Repent,— and  ye  shall  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Acts  ii.  38.  If  ye  be  converts  in  truth,  the 
Holy  Ghost  immediately^  comes  upon  you.  Indeed  in  their 
becoming  converts  it  seizes  them :  and  when  it  hath  made 
them  converts,  and  formed  them  into  a  habitation,  then  it 
comes  and  dwells,  and  they  receive  it  as  an  inhabitant; 
as  a  house  must  be  built,  before  it  be  inhabited ;  and  he 
that  was  the  builder,  is  the  inhabiter.  Hereupon  it  is  said, 
that  they  that  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  are  none  of  his, 
Rom.  viii.  9.  They  that  are  related  to  him,  and  they  that 
are  unrelated,  are  discern^  by  this,  the  having  or  net 
havine  his  Spirit :  Christ's  Spirit  enters  and  possess  as  all 
his.  The  true  Christian  church,  the  mystical  body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  is  the  seat  and  subject  of  ihe 
union  whereof  we  are  speaking,  so  it  is  also  the  residenLe 
of  the  Spirit :  and  therefore  certainly  the  Spirit  hath  much 
to  do  in  the  business  of  this  union. 

6thly,  The  very  cause  of  this  union  amongst  Christiflns, 
so  far  as  it  doUi  obtain,  is  the  oneness  of  this  Spirit  It 
is  because  that  Spirit  is  one,  that  dwells  every  where  in 
them  all,  that  they  are  one.  And  so  it  doth  appear,  that 
the  Spirit  is  not  only  there  seated,  and  dwells  in  the  same 
subject  where  the  union  is;  but  it  is  the  very  canse,  why 
there  is  such  a  union  in  the  body,  because  it  dwells  la 
every  part  of  it.  There  is  one  body,  and  one  Sjpirit,  even 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling,  Eph.  iv.  4. 
And  the  reason  why  the  members  of  the  body,  though  they 
are  many^  are  yet  said  to  make  but  one  bo^,  is,  because 
by  one  Spirit  thesr  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  and  have 
been  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit,  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  As  if 
it  should  have  been  said,  "  You  are  so  little  one  upon 
any  other  account,  or  under  any  other  notion,  than  only 
as  one  Spirit  hath  diffused  itself  amongst  yon  and  cements 
you  together,  and  refers  and  disposes  vou  towards  one  ano- 
ther ;  that  the  body  of  Christ  would  be  no  more  one  than 
a  rope  of  sand,  there  would  be  no  more  cohesion  of  the 
parts,  but  if  there  were  opportunity,  part  would  be  severed 
fh)m  part  The  body,  though  it  consists  of  many  members, 
yet  is  all  one  body,  because  ye  have  been  "  all  bapriyrf 
into  one  Spirit,  ana  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit  :**  refer- 
ring to  the  two  sacraments,  baptism,  and  the  supper  of  oar 
Lord ;  as  both  of  them  significative  of  the  union,  which 
persons  do  then  enter  into  with  the  rest  of  the  body;  and 
as  they  are  confirmed  in  it  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  ac- 
cording as  they  make  use  of,  or  are  subjected  to,  one  or 
the  other  of  these  rites.    And  so  you  know  it  is  in  the 
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natural  body*  What  other  reason  can  we  render,  why  so 
many  parts  should  all  bat  constitute  one  man  1  he  hath 
one  Dond,  one  internal  living  bond,  one  soul.  If  there 
were  one  soul  in  one  part,  and  another  soul  in  another 
part ;  one  soul  in  a  leg,  and  another  in  an  arm,  another 
m  an  eye,  and  another  in  an  ear;  then  it  would  not  be  one 
man,  but  many.  The  union  is  to  be  reduced  into  this,  that 
there  is  but  one  soul  as  a  consistent  standing  principle. 
For  the  parts  of  a  man's  body,  as  the  parts  of  a  church,  are 
in  a  ccmtioual  flux,  continually  pasnng;  they  wear  and 
waste,  and  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  new  parts,  to 
make  up  the  pretermission  of  the  former  that  are  past 
away  and  gone:  and  yet  there  is  but  one  man  still,  not- 
witiiiistandiDg  that  great  change  of  parts  in  the  several  suc- 
cessions of  time  in  his  life,  because  he  hath  still  but  one 
sonJ.  And  so  the  church  is  still  but  one  and  the  same 
thinfi[,  because  it  hath  one  Spirit,  that  in  all  times  hath 
acted  uniformly  and  equally. 

7thly,  It  appears  to  be  proper  to  the  Spirit  to  work  and 
maintam  such  a  union  as  this ;  inasmucn  as  the  princiiml 
operation,  which  it  doth  exert  and  put  forth  as  the  chief 
and  main  work  which  it  doth,  doth  always  necessarily  im- 
ply this,  of  uniting  and  keeping  the  parts  of  the  body  uni- 
ted, as  a  secondary  and  consequential  work.  It  cannot  do 
its  principal  work,  but  it  must  do  this.  What  is  its  prin- 
cipal and  main  work  1  It  is,  (as  hath  been  intimated,)  unto 
the  church  of  Christ,  even  as  a  soul  unto  the  body.  And 
what  is  the  office  and  business  of  the  soul  to  the  liody  %  It 
is  to  animate  the  body,  to  enliven  it  in  the  several  parts  of 
it :  but  that  it  could  never  do,  but  by  uniting  the  parts  and 
keeping  them  united.  You  know,  that  if  a  finger  or  a 
toe,  or  a  leg  or  an  arm,  be  cut  off  from  the  body,  the  soul 
enlivens  that  no  longer;  therefore  it  animates  it,  as  it 
keeps  it  united  with  the  body.  The  case  is  manifestly  thus 
here :  the  Spirit  of  GKxi  keeps  the  body  alive,  and  all  the 
several  parts  of  the  body  which  it  animates,  by  holding 
them  together :  as  all  the  members  of  this  body  partake  of 
other  privlle^  in  a  community,  as  they  belong  to  the 
body  •  as  for  instance,  that  of  peace,  and  that  communion 
which  it  includes  and  carries  in  it.  Ye  are  called  to  it, 
saith  the  ap(»tle,in  one  body.  Col.  iii.  14.  Ye  are  to  share 
and  partake  in  such  a  privilejro,  as  being  all  of  a  piece,  all 
of  one  body :  called  in  one  body  to  this  great  commerce  of 
Christian  peace  and  communion.  You  know,  that  full 
peace  between  people  and  people,  nation  and  nation,  doth 
include  commerce.  So  we  may  say  of  life  too ;  persons 
are  called  to  the  participation  of  life  all  in  one  body,  as, 
bein^  parts  of  that  body,  they  come  to  share  in  life.  The 
Spirit  doth  not  animate,  but  as  it  unites,  and  keeps  united, 
the  several  parts  which  it  animates ;  no  more  than  our 
soul  will  animate  any  part  of  our  body  that  is  once  sepa- 
rate from  it.  Now  this  plainly  argues  it  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  to  effect  and  maintain  this  union. 

Sthly ,  All  the  terms  of  this  union,  wherein  Christians  do 
meet,  are  such  whereunto  they  are  disposed  and  inclined 
by  this  Spirit.  Yon  have  these  terms  in  Eph.  iv.  4,  &c. 
The  apostle  had  said,  that  there  was  one  body  and  one 
Spirit.  Now  wherein  doth  this  Spirit  make  this  body  one  1 
Why,  evea  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling: 
inasmuch  as  they  have  all  one  hope,  and  all  one  Lord,  and 
one  faith,  and  one  baptism,  and  one  Qod  and  Father  of 
them  all.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  to  draw  and  dispose  the  hearts  of  Christians  to  meet 
in  these  common  terms.  As,  to  meet  in  this  as  a  common 
term,  in  one  hope,  one  blessedness  and  state  of  life.  You 
know  how  the  rest  of  the  world  are  divided  about  blessed- 
ness ;  one  places  his  confidence  in  this  sort  of  good,  and 
another  in  that  sort :  there  be  numbered  up  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  eightv-eight  opinions  among  the  hea- 
thens heretofore  about  blessedness,  wherein  it  snould  con- 
sist :  now  how  come  all  sincere  Christians  to  agree  in 
this,  to  hope  for  blessedness  all  in  one  thing,  in  that  state 
of  life  and  glory  that  is  hereaAer  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  that 
all  in  all  times  of  the  world  should  have  met  in  the  same 
hope  1  All  this  must  be  owing  to  one  cause,  and  proceed 
from  one  principle.  The  rest  Of  men  are  divided ;  why 
are  they  united  m  this  hope  1  and  so,  as  to  the  rest,  if  we 
shonld  run  over  them.  They  have  all  one  Lord,  sincere- 
ly agree  to  be  subject  to  that  one  head ;  "  He  shall  rule 
over  ns,  we  will  all  trust  him,  and  all  obey  him."    They 


have  all  one  ftith;  are  all  of  one  religion  as  to  the  < 
tials  and  main  of  it,  believe  all  the  same  substantial  truths, 
and  all  by  one  and  the  same  sort  and  Idnd  of  faith ;  have 
the  same  object  of  faith  in  the  main,  and  the  same  sub- 
ject too  in  the  nature  and  kind  of  it.  They  have  all  one 
baptism;  which  is  not  to  be  understood  so  much  of  the 
signuiMf  as  of  the  res  rignaia^  what  is  signified  by  it,  that 
is,  the  covenant  and  agreement  that  passes  between  Ood 
and  them  that  are  baptized  with  his  Spirit  j  unto  whnlh 
the  external  tMrntism  comes  to  obtain  the  thmg  which  is 
intended  to  be  signified  corresponding  in  them.  They  all 
agree  in  one  baptism,  all  come  under  one  title,  all  give 
up  and  devote  themselves  under  the  bond  of  Qod's  cove- 
nant alike,  and  in  one  and  the  same  covenant :  for  God 
doth  not  make  one  covenant  with  one  person,  and  another 
covenant  with  another;  but  they  all  meet  in  the  same  co- 
venant. "  And  one  God  and  Father  of  all."  How  come 
they  all  to  have  this  One  God  and  Father  1  It  is  one  Spi- 
rit, that  disposes  and  forms  them  hereunto.  And  in  short, 
holiness,  real  substantial  goodness,  which  doth  some  way 
or  other  include  all  these,  as  meeting  in  every  one  of  them, 
and  so  uniting  them;  all  sincere  Christians  meet  in  that 
And  how  come  they  to  meet  in  iti  b7  chance  1  No,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  by  one  designing  cause,  that  works  them  all 
the  same  way.  That  so  ereat  a  community,  so  vast  a  bodv 
as  the  Christians  of  all  times  and  ages,  the  people  of  God. 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  world  and  in  all  times  of  it,  should 
all  meet  and  unite  in  so  many  things,  and  in  this  one 
thinsr,  viz,  substantial  goodness  and  holiness,  must  needs 
be  all  from  one  cause :  they  bdng  things  too,  wherein  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  agree  naturally ;  for  naturally,  men 
are  most  disagreeing  and  repugnant  as  to  such  things  as 
these.  And  Uierefore  we  may  see,  (that  which  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  a  heathen  should  say,  speaking  of  concord 
in  a  city,)  "  That  there  can  be  no  concord  at  all  in  any 
thing,  if  there  be  not  some  common  notices,  wherein  per- 
sons shall  meet  and  agree.  So,  (speaking  in  reference  to 
common  and  ordinary  afiairs,)  it  were  inmossible  that  per- 
sons should  agree  about  the  numbers  of  things,  if  there 
were  not  amongst  them  some  common  knowledge  about 
the  difference  of  numbers.  If  one  person  should  under- 
stand one  to  be  the  number  five,  ana  another  should  un- 
derstand it  by  another  thing ;  or  if  persons  could  not  ge- 
nerally understand  so  much  of  the  matter  of  number,  as 
to  distuguis^  five  Aromseven ;  (one  number  from  another ;) 
they  could  have  no  agreement  in  any  common  matter, 
wherein  number  was  concerned.  And  so,  saith  he.  If 
there  can  be  any  accord  about  things  that  come  under 
measure :  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  there  must  be  a  com- 
mon notice  amongst  all  such  persons,  so  far  as  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  a  palm  and  a  cubit.  And  so 
there  will  be  no  agreement  in  things,  that  are  of  ^eater 
concernment  to  the  good  of  a  city,  out  by  agreeing  m  this, 
that  all  agree  to  be  good  men :  they  cannot  be  good  citi- 
zens, without  .being  good  men."  But  how  should  men  come 
to  be  sol  how  should  there  come  to  be  such  a  number  of 
men,  all  agreeing  in  one  thing  and  design,  to  be  all  for  God 
in  a  world  that  is  revolted  and  apostatized  fVom  him  1  It 
must  be  all  frcm  one  cause  and  principle.  It  is  one  and 
the  same  Spirit,  that  in  all  times  and  ages  works  and  dis- 
poses the  spirits  of  such  one  way ;  so  as  that  you  mav  ob- 
serve, that  m  all  times  there  have  been  amongst  Chris- 
tians the  same  complaints,  the  same  desires,  the  same  de- 
signs, they  have  had  the  same  sense  of  things.  Such  a 
uniformiQr,  as  doth  appear  even  in  the  several  successions 
of  time,  signifies,  that  there  is  one  common  unitive  prin- 
ciple, that  hath  obtained  amongst  them  all  in  all  times ; 
and  so  accordingly,  that  such  a  union  must  needs  be  the 
proper  work  of  this  blessed  Spirit. 

9th]y,  When  a  people  do  fall  off,  and  break  them- 
selves off  from  God,  (which  they  never  do,  but  as  this  Spi- 
rit departs  and  leaves  them,)  according  to  that  decree 
wherem  they  do  so,  they  are  broken  off  li'om  one  another, 
broken  asunder  amongst  themselves.  This  we  have  em- 
blematically represented  in  Zech.  zi.  by -the  two  staves  of 
Beauty  and  Bands.  When  one  of  them,  the  staff  of  Beauty, 
was  broken,  (that  was  the  representation  of  the  union  that 
was  between  God  and  them,)  next  the  staff  of  Bands  is 
presently  broken,  (which  was  the  representation  of  the 
union  between  Jodah  and  Israel,  of  the  people  amongst 
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dnmtdres,)  ret.  M.  11, 14.  When  Qod  saith,  Ijomnmi, 
ys  sbAll  be  my  people  no  more;  then  the  consequence  is 
this,  they  cease  to  Be  apeople ;  they  are  no  more  onepeo- 

Sle,  when  they  cease  to  be  his.  Tne  caft  is  not  so  with 
lose  who  have  professed  risible  rdation  to  Qod,  as  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  in  this  thing.  Others  make  shift  to 
subsist  and  lire  without  Qod.  that  is,  they  gain  flourishing 
kingdoms  a^d  commonwealths  and  cities;  and  it  mav  be, 
a  people  professing  the  name  of  God  may  expect  to  have 
it  so  with  tlMm  too,  if  Qod  should  depart  from  them :  but 
his  presence  is  a  soul  among  such  a  people ;  **  Be  instruct- 
ed, lest  my  soul  depart  from  you :"  a;^d  if  a  man's  soul  go 
from  him,  he  doth  not  then  become  a  creature  of  the  next 
inferior  rank,  a  beast,  but  a  carcass.  If  this  soul  depart 
from  a  people  professing  relation  to  God,  (as  there  is  a 
divine  presence  that  is  larger  than  the  most  special  pre- 
sence, and  yet  more  restrained  than  the  general  presence 
that  he  affords  to  men  as  men^  they  do  not  then  become 
like  another  people,  but  they  become  no  people.  Be  in- 
structed, O  Jerusalem,  lest  my  soul  depart  from  thee:  lest 
thou  become  desolate,  a  land  not  inhabited,  Jer.  Ti.  8. 
They  may  think,  it  may  be,  that  it  will  be  with  them  as 
with  other  nations,  when  God  is  gone :  but  see  what  a  re- 
buke any  such  hope  meets  with,  in  Hos.  ix.  I.  Rejoice 
not,  O  Israel,  for  joy,  as  other  people ;  for  thou  hast  gone 
a  whorin|^  from  thy  Gk>d,  &c.  The  case  will  not  be  with 
you  as  with  other  people ;  you  have  forsaken  your  God, 
torn  yourselves  off  from  him.  When  the  staff  of  Beauty 
is  broken,  the  staff  of  Bands  is  broken  too ;  and  such  a 
people  as  fall  off  from  God,  fail  asunder :  that  it  comes  to 
at  last ;  as  the  body  of  a  man,  when  the  soul  is  gone,  dis- 
solves and  turns  to  Aist. 

lOthly.  In  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  church  from  un- 
der the  state  of  death  they  have  been  in :  when  God  so 
revives  it,  he  unites  it  part  to  part.  How  clearly  have  vou 
this  represented  in  vision  after  vision,  in  the  whole  37th 
chapter  of  Ezeklel  t  When  the  Spirit  of  life  entered  into 
those  dry  and  dead  bones,  when  he  breathed  upon  them 
and  made  them  live,  he  made  them  one,  he  made  them  a 
l^reat  army,  ver.  10.  And  the  next  thing  that  you  hear  of 
IS,  this  people's  being  made  one  stick  in  Gk>d's  hand ;  Ju- 
dah  and  Israel  one  stick,  united  with  one  another ;  and  in 
God's  hand,  to  signify  him  to  be  the  centre  of  that  union, 
ver.  19.  When  there  is  a  recovery  of  the  church  out  of  a 
lapsed,  apostatized  state,  out  of  that  death  that  hath  been 
upon  It,  then  also  part  comes  to  part ;  as  there  the  bones 
came  together,  ana  flesh,  and  sinews ;  and  so  every  thing 
faUs  into  its  own  place  and  order  in  each  particular  body, 
and  all  these  bodies  into  such  an  order,  as  to  make  one 
collective  and  well-formed  body.  And  so  it  is  very  plain 
too,  that  when  God  doth  design  to  bring  that  state  of 
things  about  in  his  church,  as  mat  he  will  now  have  his 
covenant  with  them  to  obtain  everlastingly,  so  as  never 
more  to  turn  away  from  doing  them  eood;  then  he  hath 
promised  that  he  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one  wav. 
£ven  at  the  same  time,  when  he  comes  to  be  more  visibly 
and  eminently  in  the  view  of  the  world  engaged  to  such  a 
Deople  as  their  God,  and  to  have  taken  Uiem  exemptly 
irom  all  other  people  to  be  his  people ;  when  this  comes  to 
be  more  explicit  and  notorious,  so  that  all  the  world  may 
take  notice  of  it,  and  so  that  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and 
be  visibly  present  amongst  them,  have  his  glory  amidst 
them,  and  not  cease  to  do  them  good ;  (so  these  things  are 
expressed,  Jer.  xxxii.  37—41.)  at  the  same  time  he  gives 
them  one  heart  and  one  way,  so  as  that  they  are  no  more 
a  rent,  and  torn,  and  shattered  people,  but  all  one,  all 
agreeing  about  the  very  way  of  their  walking  with  God 
according  to  that  relation  wherein  they  stand  to  him. 

All  these  things  do  evidence,  that  such  a  union  is  the 
proper  work  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  when  it  shall  be  poured 
forth  generally  and  copiously,  then  this  union  shall  obtain 
in  a  very  great  and  visible  glory.  I  should  after  all  this 
speak  a  little  mot'e  particularly  to  a  twofold  inquiry  con- 
cerning this  union ;  but  of  that  hereafter. 

From  what  hath  thus  far  been  said  we  may  take  notice, 
that  our  own  divisions  are  a  very  sad  argument  to  us,  thai 
the  Spirit  is  in  a  great  measure  retired  and  withdrawn ; 
that  little  of  the  Spirit  is  working  amongst  Christians  in 
our  times,  in  comparison  of  what  hath  been,  and  in  oom- 
•  FnuhedSsstpntarMth,  mh. 


parison  of  what  we  mav  hope  will  yet  be.  Bat  U  is 
grievous,  whatsoever  bath  beoi,  whatsoever  ahaU  be,  that 
U  is  our  lot  to  be  in  such  a  time,  when  there  should  besuch 
a  gloomy  overcast  upon  the  glory  of  the  ChristiaM  church 
in  this  respect.  Wluct  we  see  and  what  we  hear  of  that 
distance  and  disunion  amongst  Christians,  is  a  sad  ai;ga- 
ment.  that  the  church  is  in  a  dismal  lapse,  the  Spirit  of 
God  IS  in  a  great  measure  gone  from  amon^  ua^  life  re- 
tired and  gone.  If  it  were  amangst  us  to  enhven,  U  would 
be  among^  us  to  unite. 
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That  which  we  have  been  upon  in  the  last  diseoarse, 
was— that  union  amongst  them  that  own  and  bear  the 
Christian  name,  we  may  reckon,  will  be  one  great  effect 
of  the  Spirit  poured  forth ;  upon  which  the  haziness  of 
the  church  will  greatly  depend.— Two  things  have  already 
been  spoken  to  upon  this  head: — 1.  That  such  a  union  is 
of  great  concernment  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  church :  and— S.  That  it  is  the  proper  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  eflfect  it ;  and  consequently,  that  when 
that  Spirit  shall  be  generally  poured  forth,  such  a  union 
cannot  but  generally  obtain. 

There  are  two  further  inquiries,  which  it  will  be  requi- 
site we  somewhat  insist  upon  relating  to  this  matter: — I. 
What  land  of  union  this  shall  be.  which  we  may  expect 
the  Spirit  poured  forth  to  accomplish :— 2.  In  mat  way 
we  may  expect  the  Spirit  to  accomplish  it. 

1.  what  kind  of  union  we  may  expect  it  to  be. 

And  we  may  expect  it  shall  be  such  in  the  general,  as 
wherein  the  duty  and  happiness  of  the  Christiaii  church 
shall  in  very  greiat  measure  consist ;  such  as  is  req[uired  as 
matter  of  duty,  and  promised  as  matter  of  pit ;  and  which 
will  contribute  much  to  the  church's  felicity.  But  inas- 
much as  we  neither  expect  the  church  of  God  on  earth  to 
be  perfectly  sinless,  nor  perfectly  happy;  therefore  we 
cannot  expect  this  union  to  be  perfect :  nor  therefore  can 
we  suppose  any  such  things  requisite  to  it,  as  must  be 
thought  requisite  unto  a  perfect  union.  We  cannot  think 
it  necessary,  that  this  Spirit  poured  forth  should  be,  as 
poured  forth  or  communicated,  an  infallible  Spirit  in  or- 
der thereto,  when  it  comes  to  be  amongst  men  or  in  ttem; 
which  you  know  some  have  thought  very  necessary  in  or- 
der to  any  union  in  the  church  of  God ;  but  have  pretend- 
ed highly  to  it,  without  being  able  to  agree  where  to  fix 
the  seat  of  the  spirit  of  infallibility  thcnr  pretend  to  hare 
amongst  them.  And  since  a  union  and  agreement  in  ho- 
liness is  as  necessary  for  the  church  of  God,  as  in  truth; 
one  would  think  there  should  have  been  as  much^iretenoe 
to  an  impeccable  spirit  as  to  an  infallible,  and  eYerj-  whit 
for  as  valuable  reason :  but  they  have  been  ashamed  to 
pretend  to  the  former,  whilst  the  pretenders  have  beea 
so  notoriously  vicious  and  vile  in  the  view  of  all  the  workL 
And  certainly,  if  there  were  an  infallible  spirit  amcmgst 
such  men,  we  may  justly  say  it  did  maii  ka^Uare,  ii  was 
ill-lodged  and  unfitly  in  the  midst  of  so  horrid  impurities; 
and  did  no  more  become  them,  than  a  jewel  of  gold  a 
swine's  snout.  But  that  we  may  be  a  little  more  paiticii- 
lar  here,  we  ^all  briefly  show, — 1st,  What  a  union  we 
are  not  to  expect  :—9dl^.  What  union  there  already  is 
amongst  all  livine  Chrunians :  and~3dly,  What  union  we 
are  further  to  look  and  hope  for. 

1st,  What  union  we  are  not  to  expect 

1.  I>lot  such,  as  that  all  shall  agree  in  the  same  measure 
of  knowledge ;  and  consequently,  that  there  will  not  be 
an  idenity  and  sameness  of  apprehension  throagbom  a 
all  things ;  for  then  there  must  be  the  same  measure  <if 
knowledge.  There  is  no  man,  that  thinks  differently  frae 
another  man,  but  he  thinks  so  differently  either  truhor 
falsely;  and  wherever  the  fhlsity  lies,  on  the  one  baaaor 
the  otner,  there  lies  so  much  ignorance :  but  it  is  never  id 
be  thoueht,  that  all  will  have  just  the  same  measure  at 
knowleage. 

9.  Nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  an  agreement  with  aD 
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in  the  same  pitch  of  holiness  j  that  all  will  be  holy  alike ; 
no  one  more  holy,  more  spiritnai,  more  heavenly  than 
another. 

3.  Nor  are  we  to  expect,  that  all  should  agree  in  the 
same  measure  of  joy  or  consolation  $  that  there  should  he 
the  same  sensations  of  divine  pleasure  in  all,  the  same 
pleasant  motions  of  holy  and  spiritual  affections ;  which, 
Se  they  as  holy  and  spiritual  as  they  will,  yet  must  also 
be  complezional  in  a  degree,  and  depend  much  even  upon 
the  bodily  temper,  wherein  no  man  can  think  that  all  shall 
ever  agree. 

4.  Nor  can  there  be  such  a  union,  as  shall  infer,  that  all 
must  be  of  the  same  rank  and  order,  the  same  station  and 
use  in  the  church  of  God :  which  indeed  would  not  belong 
to  the  perfection  of  union,  but  imperfection ;  it  would  be 
confusion,  instead  of  regular  and  perfect  union.  Such 
kind  of  union  we  are  not  to  expect.  And  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered further  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

2ndly,  What  kind  of  union  there  already  is.  And  cer- 
tainly some  union  there  is  among  all  these  that  are  sin- 
cere and  living  Christians;  such  I  chiefly  intend  as  the 
subject  of  the  union,  whereof  1  am  discoursing.  And 
there  is,  and  cannot  but  be  amongst  all  such,  a  union  in 
those  great  and  substantial  thinp:s,  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  take  notice  of,  in  Eph.  iv.  3, 4.  They  are 
all  one  body,  one  living,  animated  bodv,  by  one  and  the 
same  'Spirit.  They  have  all  one  hope  or  their  calling,  one 
happiness  and  end ;  one  Lord,  one  raith ;  they  are  all  sub- 
stantially of  one  religion ;  one  baptism,  meaning  bj[  that 
(as  hath  been  noted)  not  so  much  the  si^rwrn,  as  the  sisrna- 
twn  s  they  are  all  comprehended  withm  the  bond  ol  the 
same  covenant  of  life  and  peace.  They  have  all  one  God 
the  Father  of  all,  who  is  of  all,  and  in  all,  and  through 
all. 

And,  which  sums  up  all  this,  one  way  or  another,  they 
are  all  united  in  one  common  head.  The  apostle,  speaking 
of  Christ,  says,  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church, 
Col.  i.  18.  And  to  the  same  purpose,  in  Eph.  i.  32,  23. 
And  by  virtue  of  that  union  they  have  with  Christ  the  Me- 
diator, the  head  of  the  church,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they 
do  unite  and  agree  besides  in  all  the  other  things  that  were 
mentioned.  They  are  all  of  his  body.  It  is  from  him  they 
all  partake  of  that  one  and  the  same  Spirit.  It  is  he  that 
hath  opened  heaven  to  them,  given  them  a  prospect  of  an 
eternal  blessed  state,  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
before  their  eyes;  they  are  called  by  him  in  that  one  hope 
of  their  calling.  It  is  a  revelation  from  God  by  him,  that 
is  the  matter  of  their  common  faith.  He  is  the  Mediator 
of  that  covenant,  that  comprehends  them  all.  It  is  he  that 
reduces  and  restores  and  reunites  them  to  God,  and  sets 
all  things  right  between  him  and  them.  Therefore  herein 
is  the  sum  of  their  union,  that  they  have  all  one  Head, 
wherein  they  are  united. 

And  this  their  common  Head  is  not  only  a  political,  but 
a  vital  Head ;  as  is  apparently  enough  represented  in  those 
most  emphatical  expressions,  Eph.  iv.  15,  16.  where  the 
metaphor  is  distinctly  pursued  of  a  union  between  the 
head  and  the  body:  That  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  we 
may  ^row  up  into  him  in  all  thinc^s,  which  is  the  head, 
even  Christ ;  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  to- 
gether and  compacted,  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  ot  every 
part,  naaketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  it- 
self in  love.    With  which  agrees  that  in  Col.  i.  18.    He 
is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church,  who  is  the  beginning; 
the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  &c.    And  that  in  chap.  ii.  19. 
Not  holding  the  head,  from  which  all  the  body  by  joints 
and  bands  having  nourishment  ministered,  and  knit  to- 
g-ether, increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God.    All  these 
expressions  speak  a  vital  union,  such  as  every  member  in 
the  body  bath  with  the  head,  being  by  proper  ligaments 
jointed  into  its  own  place,  and  so  connected  with  those 
that  finally  and  ultimately  have  more  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  head;  from  whence  there  are  those  several 
dtt/U>us^  those  conveyances  of  spirits,  bv  which  the  head 
doth  become  a  foxmtain  of  directive  and  motive  influence 
nnto  the  whole  body.    And  so  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
unto  the  church  a  fountain  both  of  directive  and  motive 
Infinence,  of  light  and  life. 

Be  is  a  Fonntain  of  light  to  all  true  Christians.    For 
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every  beam  of  true  light  is  a  ray  from  that  Sun  of  riflhte^ 
ousness,  shines  from  and  through  the  Lord  Jesus  cEist. 
We  are  under  a  dispensation,  wherein  the  Father  speaks 
to  us  by  his  Son,^  who  is  the  brigbmess  of  his  glory,  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person^  Ueb.  i.  3,  3.  This  world 
were  universally  a  region  of  nothing  else  but  pure  mece 
darkness,  were  it  not  for  him,  the  light  that  lighteneth 
eveiT  one  that  cometh  into  the  world,  according  to  the  se- 
veral variations  and  degrees  and  kinds  of  light  that  shine 
here  and  there.    And, 

He  is  also  a  fountain  of  life  and  vital  influence.  That 
very  lieht  is  vital  light,  the  light  of  life.  The  life  was  the 
li^ht  of  men,  John  i.  4.  And  for  all  that  have  real  union 
with  him,  it  Is  because  he  lives  that  they  live  also. 

Herein  therefore  they  have  union  with  this  Head.  They 
all  participate  together  in  the  light  of  divine  truth,  where^ 
of  he  hath  been  the  teacher ;  of  all  that  saving  wisdom  and 
Imowledge  that  is  treasured  up  in  him.  In  him  are  hid 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  Col.  ii.  3. 
And  all  that  are  really  of  his  bodv.  unite  and  meet  in  a 
participation  of  necessary  light  and  knowledge  from  him ; 
they  partake  according  to  their  measure  of  necessary  truth 
from  that  Fountain,  so  much  as  is  essential  unto  the  Chris- 
tian religioL,  and  necessarily  concurs  unto  the  constituting 
of  that.  And  they  all  agree  in  the  participation  of  motive 
and  active  influence  from  him,  for  the  performance  of  all 
the  essentiallv  necessarv  duties  an4  exercises  that  do  be- 
long to  the  christian  lire.  Such  a  union  there  is  amongst 
all  sincere  Christians.  This  is  implied  in  ..he  expression 
of  holding  the  head  before  mentioned.  They  truly  hold 
the  head,  who  are  so  united  to  it,  as  that  by  virtue  of  that 
union  t^ey  receive  and  derive  thence  the  knowledge  and 
perception  of  all  essentiall3r  requisite  truth,  and  that  life 
and  power  that  is  also  requisite  to  the  duty  that  lies  upon 
Christians  as  such. 

There  hafh  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  between 
the  reformed  and  those  of  the  Roman  church,  about  that 
distinction  of  the  essentials  and  extrarcssentials  of  Christi- 
anity. But  let  men  cavil  as  lon^  as  they  will,  it  would 
manifestly  be  the  most  absurd  thmg  in  all  the  world  to 
deny  the  distinction ;  for  if  any  would  deny  it,  I  would 
inquire  of  them ;  Which  part  of  the  distinction  is  it,  that 
you  would  deny  1  Would  you  deny,  that  there  are  essential 
parts  of  Christianity  %  or  else,  that  there  are  extra-essential 
parts  1  If  the  distmction  be  not  good,  one  of  these  parts 
must  be  denied.  But  if  any  would  say,  there  are  no 
essential  parts ;  that  would  be  to  say,  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion hath  no  being ;  for  certainly  that  is  nothing,  unto 
which  nothing  is  essential.  And  to  say,  that  there  are  no 
extrarcssential  parts,  is  to  say,  that  a  man  cannot  be  a 
Christian  unless  he  knows  every  thing  of  truth,  and  unless 
he  punctually  do  every  thing  oi  duty,  whether  he  know  it 
or  not;  then  a  man  could  not  be  a  Christian  unless  he  did 
certainly  know  the  meaning  of  the  number  "  six  hundred 
sixty-six,"  and  a  thousand  difllcult  passages  besides  up 
and  down  the  Scripture.  So  that  in  efiect,  to  deny  the 
distinction  of  essential  and  extra-essential  parts  in  Cfhris- 
tianity,  or  of  it,  must  either  be  to  deny  that  there  is'  any 
such  thing  as  Christianity,  or  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  a  Christian ;  if  there  oe  no  essential  parts.  Christianity 
is  nothing ;  for  that  is  nothing  to  which  notning  is  essen- 
tial ;  and  if  there  be  none  extra-essential,  then  there  are  no 
Christians;  for  certainly  there  is  no  man,  that  Imows  and 
does  every  thing  that  tielongs  to  the  Christian  religion. 
But  that  there  are  essential  parts,^and  therefore  extra-essen- 
tial too,  is  most  evident ;  and  which  the  essential  parts  be, 
in  contradistinction  to  all  others,  is  not  obscurely  intima- 
ted to  us  in  the  Scripture  itself,  in  such  vumr^M  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  practice,  as  we  have  pointed  to  us  here 
and  there  in  some  remarkable  texts.  As,  when  we  are 
told,  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  To  us  there  is  but  one  Gk)d,  the  Fa- 
ther, of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him;  and  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him. 
Where  we  have  the  ereat  objects  upon  which  religion 
terminates ;  God  considered  as  God,  the  end ;  and  Cnrist 
the  mediator,  the  way  to  that  end.  And  then  we  are  not 
without  what  is  summary  too  of  the  acts  to  be  done  in  re- 
ference to  those  objects.  The  apostle,  speaking  of  the 
coarse  he  had  taken  in  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gospel,  resolves  all  into  this  sum ;  he  had  been  testiQriQg 
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Ixyth  to  Jews  and  Qreeks  repentance  towards  Qod,  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Acts  xx.  21.  Which  are 
such  acts  or  parts  of  Christian  practice,  as  belong  to  the 
inchoation  of  the  Christian  course  at  first,  and  then  to  be 
continued  afterwards  through  it ;  but  so  as  to  comprehend 
many  particulars  of  practice  besides ;  whereof  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  gives  us  another  summary,  Matt.  xxii.  37, 
&c.  Thou  sbail  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  aU  thy  soul,  and  with  ul  thy  mind.  And,  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two  com- 
mandments, saith  he,  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
And  indeed  you  have  objects  and  acts  implicitly  compre- 
hended together  in  that  great  sammaiVi  that  is  expressive 
of  the  faith,  into  which  Christ  directed,  nis  apostles  to  pro- 
seljTte  all  nations  into  which  they  were  to  baptize  them ;  that 
is,  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Qhost,  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  "^here  the  Father  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  end,  the  Son  as  the  way,  and  the  Spirit 
as  the  great  principle  to  move  souls  towards  that  end 
throuj^h  that  way.  Now  there  are  none^  that  are  sincere 
and  liviag  Christians,  but  do  and  must  unite  in  such  things 
as  these,  these  great  essentials  and  substanlials  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

But  it  may  now  be  said ;  If  there  be  so  much  union 
amongst  all  Christians  already  in  these  so  great  and  sub- 
stantial things,  what  further  union  must  we  look  fori 
which  was  the  third  Ibing  we  proposed  to  speak  to  upon 
this  head: 

3dly.  Whatflirther  uoion  we  are  yet  to  expect  and  hope 
for.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  ana  ought  to  oe 
lamented,  that  there  is  all  this  union  with  very  much  dis- 
union ;  such  disunicm,  that  is  in  a  high  degree  dishonour- 
able to  God,  scandalous  to  the  world,  and  uncomfortable  to 
the  Christian  community  within  itself  You  well  know, 
that  there  may  be  one  house  standing  upon  one  foundation ; 
and  yet  miserably  shattered,  ill-supported,  ill-covered. 
There  may  be  one  large  family,  all  under  one  family- 
governor  ;  and  yet  many  sidings  and  contentions  in  it, 
many  parties,  and  part-takings  this  way  and  that.  The 
like  may  be  said  of  a  city,  a  kingdom,  an  army,  or  any  such 
aggregate  body.  The  like  maybe  said  even  of  a  man  him- 
self, that  hath^  while  he  is  a  man,  several  parts  united  in  him ; 
but  yet  this  living  man  may  b^  sick,  very  sick,  and  even 
nigh  to  death,  in  a  most  languishing  state ;  soul  and  body 
still  united,  and  several  parts  in  the  body  still  united  with 
one  another;  but  it  maybe  some  dyin^,  some  dead,  all 
languishing  at  least ;  and,  as  the  case  is  m  some  diseases, 
one  member  falling  foul  upon  another,  the  man  beating, 
hurting,  wounding  himself:  the  parts  are  still  in  union ; 
but  this  iB  a  union  very  remote  u'om  what  belongs  to  a 
sound,  sober,  healthy  man,  in  good  plight  every  way.  And 
80  the  matter  is  with  the  Christian  church  too.  We  do 
acknowledge  such  a  union  in  all  the  fore-mentioned  things, 
in  all  things  of  that  nature ;  but  it  is  with  a  most  scandal- 
ous and  pernicious  disunion.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  hath  totally  forsaken  the  Christian  church; 
but  it  is  plain,  it  is  miserably  languishing  and  next  to 
death;  according  to  the  inoport  of  that  expression  to  the 
Sardian  church.  Rev.  iii.  S.  Strengthen  the  things  that 
vemain,  that  are  ready  to  die.  There  is  truth,  but  wrapt 
up  in  obscurity,  and  held  in  unrighteousness ;  as  is  too 
obvious  to  common  observation.  And  therefore  it  is  an- 
other sort  of  union  than  this  is,  in  respect  of  the  degree 
and  perfection  of  it,  that  we  are  yet  to  look  for ;  and  which 
certainly  the  Spirit,  when  poured  forth  copiously  and 
generally,  (as  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  it  will  be,)  will 
effect  and  bring  about.  This  union,  wnich  we  are  to  ex- 
pect, (as  indeed  the  union,  which  already  we  have  in  nature 
and  kind,)  is  to  be  both  intellectual  and  cordial.  We  are 
to  expect  an  improvement  of  it  unto  a  much  higher  degree 
in  both  these  kinds,  a  higher  union  both  of  judgment  and 
love. 

1.  A  much  higher  intellectual  union,  than  we  hitherto 
find ;  a  nearer  union,  and  agreement  in  mind  and  judg- 
ment amongst  Christians.  And  it  is  very  unreasonable 
not  to  expect  it,  when  we  consider  how  plain  and  express 
the  charge  is  concerning  that  kind  of  union ;  it  is  very 
unreasonable  to  think,  that  the  people  of  God,  the  commu- 
nity of  Christians^  shall  be  always  in  so  notorious  a  dis- 
cr^wncy  from  their  rule,  even  in  this  particular  case.  See 


the  solemnity  of  that  charge,  in  1  Cor.  1. 10.    Now  I V 
seech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ, 
that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thins;,  and  that  there  be  no  di- 
visions among^ou ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  togetlief 
in  the  same  mmd  and  in  the  same  judgment.  Do  we  think 
the  Christian  community  shall  be  never  nearer  the  rule  in 
this  case,  than  it  is  1    We  have  reason  to  expect  it  shall; 
and  especially  since  we  find  it  is  so  expressly  Toretold.tfait 
in  the  latter  days  (which  this  discourse  we  have  in  hud 
hath  reference  to)  one  heart  shall  be  given,  and  one  vsj, 
Jer.  xxxii.  39.  Certainly  there  shall  be  so  much  agreemes 
in  minds  and  judgments,  as  shall  lead  the  people  of  God 
all  into  one  way ;  for  such  a  word  cannot  fall  to  tne  ground, 
and  is  not  put  into  the  Bible  to  stand  far  a  cipher  there. 
And  we  have  it  expressly  promised,  that  of  them  that  are 
all  intent  to  press  forward  towards  the  same  mark,  and 
wherein  they  nave  attained^  to  do  all  to  their  nttermost  to 
walk  by  the  same  rule ;  if  in  any  thingthey  be  otherwise 
minded,  God  shall  reveal  this  to  them,  Phil.  iii.  15, 16.  It 
is  also  expressly  promised  by  our  Lord  Christ  himseli, 
that  they  tnat  will  do  his  will,  shall  know  the  doctrine  wb^ 
ther  it  he  of  God,  yea  or  no,  John  vii.  17.  Certainly,  whea 
the  Spirit  comes  to  be  so  copiously  and  generally  poured 
forth,  men  will  be  attempered  more  to  the  will  of  God; 
there  will  be  more  earnest  minding  and  endeavouring  \d 
do  his  will ;  self-will  will  not  be  the  common  rale  and 
law  amongst  those  that  bear  the  name  of  Christians^  ss 
now  it  is;  and  upon  this  is  that  great  promise  grounded: 
all  that  is  re<|uired,  is,  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  wHl,  be 
shall  know  his  doctrine."    There  is  no  so  necessary  and 
certain  qualification  for  the  knowledge  of  divine  trath,  is 
sincerity;  when  men  do  inquire  for  truth,  not  to  gniifj 
curiosity,  not  to  serve  an  interest,  not  to  keep  up  a  i^rtr, 
not  to  promote  a  base  design ;  but  with  sincere  hearts,  tfast 
they  may  understand  what  the  good  and  acceptable  win  of 
the  Lord  is.    They  that  are  intent  upon  this,  oor  Lord 
Christ  will  not  fail  them,  nor  break  his  promise,  thai  ssci 
who  will  do  his  will,  shall  know  the  doctrine.     There  i$t 
peculiar  gust  and  relish,  which  the  truth  that  is  after  fod- 
liness  always  carries  in  it  to  persons  that  are  alive  and 
well,  and  that  have  their  senses  exercised  to  disoeni  be- 
tween good  and  evil.    Cannot  my  taste  discern  perrrr« 
things  1  saith  Job,  chap.  vi.  30.    Has  not  a  lively  Chris- 
tian a  taste  to  discern  some  things  that  areobstrncdvciDd 
destructive  to  the  Christian  reli^on  and  fhe  Christian  in- 
terest in  the  world  1  a  person  alive,  and  with  senses  exer- 
cised, will  taste  it  out ;  even  as  the  new-bom  babe  desire 
sincere  milk,  while  it  would  refuse  that  which  is  coms^ 
and  mixed  with  any  thing  ungrateful.    Herein  we  are  *o 
expect  much  more  of  an  intellectual  union,  or  imioc  ia 
judgment  concerning  the  great  truths  of  God. 

2.  A  much  nearer  and  more  inward  cordial  unka^t 
union  of  love.  When  the  Spirit  was  more  emineatlr 
poured  forth  upon  Christ's  ascension,  see  how  it  was  wuk 
Christians  in  that  respect.  Acts  ii.  46.  They  continoed 
daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple.  Our  translaiioB  rea- 
ders it  too  faintly;  &/io8«^a^dy,  they  met  together  all  with 
one  mind :  so  the  expression  literally  signifies.  And  chap 
iv.  32.  it  is  said,  that  believers  were  all  of  one  heart  as-i 

one  soul ;  rff  irX0$s  rtSv  iriTtwivTtaw  qv  ii  ta^ia  mi  4  U/^X^  ^< 

Of  ike  multitude  that  believed  there  was  but  ame  heart  ««4 
sml;  as  if  they  were  a  community,  all  acted  and  aoiiss- 
ted  by  one  soiil.  However  unlike' itself  the  church  of  Gal 
is  grown  in  a  long  tract  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  dcc 
grown  unlike  itself;  and  therefore  when  it  comes  to  be 

Soured  forth  as  it  hath  been,  it  will  still  act  as  it  ha± 
one,  imiformly  and  agreeably  to  itself;  and  make  thee 
that  now  are  many  parties,  divided  and  shattered,  brok*9 
this  way  and  that,  all  one  entire  piece.  How  passtonaie  j 
ionging  do  the  apostle's  expressions  import  him  to  be.  :i 
reference  to  this  one  thing,  that  is,  the  union  composed  ^ 
the  two  things  I  have  mentioned,  of  a  union  in  mind  0C 
judgpaent,  and  of  a  closure  in  heart  and  love«  in  Col.  £-  ^ 
2.  I  would,  that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I  harp  ix 
you  and  for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  manj  a5  haxc 
not  seen  my  face  in  the  fiesh;  that  their  hearts  mirtitbe 
comforted,  being  knit  together  in  love,  and  nnto  all  the 
riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding,  to  the  ac^ 
knowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  Fairer, 
and  of  Christ.    This  is  the  union  that  he  covets ;  aad  w 
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must  know,  that  that  Spirit,  who  is  to  be  the  author  of  this 
onion,  was  no  doubt  the  author  of  these  very  desires  and 
Zonnngs  of  the  apostle's  soul  about  it ;  it  acts  agreeably  to 
itself.  He  desired  and  longed  so  earnestly  for  this,  that 
they  mif  ht  be  knit  together  both  in  love  and  understand- 
ing, to  tne  acknowlei^nnent  of  the  m3rsterT  of  Qod,  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  what  hJare  there  been,  even 
from  the  dictate  and  direction  of  the  Spirit,  so  earnest 
longinflB  for  1  Why,  though  so  long  before,  we  are  to  ac- 
count Uiese  very  longings  to  be  the  earnest  of  these  things 
desired,  and  so  to  expect  that  whereof  they  are  the  earnest. 
We  thus  far  see,  what  union  we  are  not  to  enect,  what 
already  is.  and  what  we  are  to  expect  and  look  tor  further 
than  yet  there  is,  or  than  yet  we  see. 

Upon  all  this,  while  as  yet  we  behold  so  little  of  so  de- 
siiable  a  thing,  we  have  reason  to  account  that  it  is  with 
the  church  of  Qod  a  time  of  his  hiding  his  face,  and  of  the 
restraint  of  his  Spirit  I  will  no  more  hide  my  face,  I  will 
pour  out  my  Spirit.  While  the  Spirit  is  not  poured  forth, 
even  with  reference  to  this  blessed  end  and  work ;  this  is 
the  notion  which  we  ought  to  have  concerning  the  present 
state  of  the  Christian  church ;  it  is  a  time  of  God's  hiding 
his  face  from  them ;  the  bright  and  glorious  face,  that  hath 
shone  upon  it  sometimes,  and  that  we  are  to  expect  should 
shine,  is  yet  obscured  and  hid.  And  what  should  our 
posture  be  upon  that  account  1  while  we  must  reckon  this 
the  common  state  and  case  of  the  Christian  church  at  this 
day;  in  what  posture  should  our  souls  be  1  And  surely, 
1.  It  ought  to  be  a  ver^  mournful  posture.  How  hath 
be  caveredwith  a  cloud  m  his  anger  the  daughter  of  his 
people  I  how  is  her  glory  confounded  I  When  he  did  de^ 
dine  to  go  with  the  people  of  Israel  Airther  on  in  their 
way  towards  Canaan,  saying,  J  will  send  an  angel  before 
thee,  and  I  will  driye  out  the  Canaanite^  the  Amorite,  &c. 
He  shall  destroy  them  for  you.  **  But  I  will  not  go  up  in 
the  midst  of  thee,  I  will  not  go  with  you  any  ftirther."  The 
people,  it  is  said,  when  they  heard  these  eyil  tidings, 
mourned,  and  no  man  did  pat  on  him  his  ornaments, 
Exod.  xxxiii.  3,  3,  4.  It  is  a  mourning  time,  when  the 
bridegroom  is  withdrawn :  and  there  is  no  sadder  token 
that  he  is  withdrawn,  than  to  behold  the  conftisions  which 
have  ensued  in  his  absence. 

8.  It  ought  to  be  an  expecting,  a  waiting  posture.  Sure 
this  dark  and  gloomy  night  wiU  be  succeeded  by  a  morn- 
ing :  it  will  not  be  a  perpetual,  eternal  night ;  there  will  be 
a  time,  when  the  hid  face  will  again  appear,  and  the  cloud 
remove.  I  will  wait  upon  the  Lord,  that  hideth  his  fece 
from  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  I  will  look  for  him,  Isa.  viii. 
17.  And  it  should  be  an  earnest,  desirous,  longing  expectar 
tion.  There  can  be  no  more  dismal  token  upon  us,  than  to 
be  indifferent:  he  is  gone,  his  face  is  hid,  he  is  not  to  be 
seen ;  and  whether  he  come  towards  us  again,  whether 
we  shall  see  him  aeain  any  more,  we  matter  it  not ;  this 
would  be  the  most  dismal  token. 


SERMON  Xra.* 

BnoDB  the  principles,  which  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  when 
copiously  and  generally  poured  forth,  will  work  in  each 
individual  person,  tendmg  to  create  a  happy  slate  of  things 
in  the  church :  we  proposed  to  speak  of  two  general  effects, 
that  must  have  the  Cnristian  community  as  such,  for  the 
subject  of  them,  and  not  individual  persons  only,  viz. 
union  and  order. 

Mnch  hath  been  said  upon  the  former,  the  desirable 
effect  of  union.  It  hath  been  shown,  that  the  happiness  of 
the  chnrch  doth  much  depend  upon  this,  and  that  it  is  the 
proper  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  to  effect  it :  and  then  the 
last  time  we  came  to  speak  to  a  twofold  inquiry:— 1.  What 
kind  of  union  this  is  to  be.  This  we  have  gone  through, 
and  now  proceed  to  a  second,  viz. 

3.  In  what  way  the  Spirit  of  God  poured  forth  may  be 
expected  to  effect  this  union. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  effect  it  by  the  same 
by  which  it  shall  revive  and  recover  religion ;  of 
•  PntfllMd  OeiolMrfld,i0V8. 


which  wo  have  so  largely  spoken.*  At  the  same  time  when 
ilinakes  the  Christian  church  a  living  church,  it  will  make 
it  one,  that  is,  in  that  higher  and  more  eminent  desree, 
whereof  we  have  been  speaking.  It  is  but  one  and  the 
same  thing,  or  is  done  eddem  operd^  the  making  the  church 
more  holy  and  the  'making  it  one :  what  brings  Christians 
nearer  to  God  and  Christ,  will  certainly  and  infallibly  at 
once  bring  them  nearer  to  one  another.  For  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  greatest  differences  that  are  to  be  found  in  tlu> 
Christian  world,  lie  between  the  n>dly  and  the  ungodly, 
the  converted  and  the  unconverted,  the  sincere  and  the  in- 
sincere :  whatever  differences  there  are  amongst  the  people 
of  God  themselves,  those  are  still  the  greatest  differences 
i»hich  lie  between  them  and  those  who  are  not  of  them ; 
fi»r  there  the  disagreement  is  about  having  the  Lord  for 
our  God.  Every  ungodl>[  man  is  his  own  idol ;  he  hath 
yet  this  first  step  to  take  in  religion,  the  choosing  of  God 
alone  to  be  his  God:  now  the  difference  must  needs  be 
vast,  between  those  that  take  the  Lord  for  their  God,  and 
those  that  take  him  not,  but  serve  a  base  and  despicable 
idol,  self,  and  make  all  to  their  very  uttermost  subservient 
unto  that.  The  sincere  and  insincere  differ  about  their  last 
rM ;  which  is  the  greatest  difference  that  can  be  imagined. 
All  men*s  courses  are  shaped  and  directed  by  the  ends, 
which  they  propose  to  themselves :  and  to  have  the  Lord 
for  our  God,  and  to  have  him  for  our  supreme  and  ultimate 
end,  is  all  one.  Now  how  vastly  must  those  ways  needs 
differ,  that  lead  to  two  directly  contrary  ends !  therefore 
still  the  greatest  difference  cannot  but  be  between  the  godly 
and  the  earthly  carnal-minded  man,  who  hath  himself  for 
his  God,  and  all  the  world  if  be  could  compass  it,  for  a 
sacrifice  to  his  own  idol,  himself.  Men  of  that  temper  and 
complexion  of  soul  are  the  men  that  stand  most  off  from 
union,  and  that  are  the  greatest  schismatics  in  all  the  world ; 
it  cannot  but  be  so.  Therefore,  whensoever  the  Spirit  of 
Grod  poured  forth,  shall  make  men  agree  in  havmg  the 
Lord  for  their  God,  this  God  shall  be  our  God ;  when 
men  shall  become  more  generally  sincere  and  thorough 
Christians ;  then  it  cannot  but  be,,that  they  shall  be  united 
with  one  another,  and  agree  in  far  greater  things  than  it  is 
possible  they  can  differ  from  one  another  in.  And  there- 
fore in  the  forementioned  Jer.  xxxii.  38,  99.  at  the  same 
time  when  it  is  said.  They  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will 
be  their  God;  it  is  immediately  added,  And  I  will  give 
them  one  heart  and  one  way.  This  union  cannot  but  be 
the  result  of  more  lively,  serious  reli^on,  and  of  deeper 
impressions  of  godliness  and  of  the  Divine  image  upon  the 
souls' of  men.  Not  only  as  that  union  between  the  blessed 
persons  in  the  Godheaid  is  the  pattern  of  union  amongst 
the  people  of  God ;  that  they  ail  may  be  one,  as  thou  Fa- 
ther art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  John  xvii.  21.  But  also  as 
such  a  union  is  the  certain  and  necessary  result  of  other 
excellencies,  wherein  the  Divine  image  uoth  consist,  and 
wherein  holy  ones  do  and  cannot  but  resemble  God.  One 
apostle  giving  an  account  of  God,  how  we  are  to  conceive 
of  him,  gives  it  us  under  these  two  notions,  that  he  is  light, 
and  that  be  is  love,  1  John  i.  5.  chap.  iv.  8.  16.  The 
image  of  God  in  these  two  thinfi;s,  more  generalljr  and 
vividly  impressed  upon  men,  doth  this  whole  business, 
makes  them  all  one.  How  blessed  a  union  would  there 
be,  when  Christians  shall  generally  appear  the  representa- 
tions of  the  blessed  God  nimself  in  these  two  things,  a 
composition,  as  it  were,  of  light  and  love. 

Tnerefore,  to  rive  you  more  distinctly  the  account,  how 
or  in  what  way  the  Spirit jpoured  forth  should  brine  about 
this  union ;  it  will  be, — 1st.  By  increasing  of  light  and 
knowledge  amongst  them  that  bear  the  Christian  name 
every  where  in  the  world:— 2dly,  By  giving  greater 
measures  of  grace.  By  the  former,  men  shaU  generally 
come  to  be  more  knowmg  in  things  necessary  to  the  union ; 
and  by  the  latter,  thejr  shaU  be  more  patient  of  dissent 
from  one  another  in  things  less  necessary  to  be  known. 

1st,  By  an  iocrease  of  light  and  knowledge  in  thinss 
more  neceterv  to  be  known.  I  do  not  mean  here  merely 
notional  knowled^ ;  as  the  apostle  doth  not  mean  that  of 
God,  when  he  saith,  that  God  is  light ;  but  I  mean  that 
knowled^  received  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  that  lies  in 
the  next  immediate  tendency  to  holiness ;  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  that  is  after  godlmess,  as  such,  in  that  designed 
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and  direct  tendency,  as  it  doth  attemper  and  dispose  the 
minds  of  men  unto  the  reception  of  truth  as  sanctifying. 
Sanctify  them  by  the  truth ;  thy  word  is  truth.  John  xvu. 
n.  We  are  bound  to  give  thanks  always  to  Grod  for  you, 
— that  he  hath  chosen  you  unto  salvation,  through  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Spirit,  andbelief  of  the  truth,  S  These,  ii.  13. 
The  truth,  as  it  lie.s  in  an  immediate  tendency  to  godliness, 
and  is  transformative  of  the  soul  into  a  holy  and  godly 
frame ;  so  we  must  conceive  it  to  be  impressed  in  order  to 
this  blessed  work:  otherwise  there  wants  the  cement,  and 
that  which  should  hold  hearts  together,  as  intent  and  di- 
rected aJl  towards  one  common  design  and  end.  And  unto 
this  purpc^,  we  must  suppose  the  Spirit  poured  forth  shall 
heal  the  disaffection  of  men's  minds  unto  such  truth,  or 
unto  truth  considered  under  that  notion  and  upon  that  ac- 
count. It  hath  a  great  work  to  do  for  this  end  upon  the 
minds  of  men ;  the  union  that  is  to  be  brought  about,  (as 
was  observed  upon  the  former  head,)  being  necessarily  m- 
tellectual  first,  and  then  cordial.  It  is  in  the  mind  that 
the  first  concoction  of  truth  must  be  wrought,  in  order  to 
a  further  and  more  perfect  concoction  in  the  heart  after- 
wards. And  whereas  there  is  a  maiiift)ld  distemperature 
and  malady^  even  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  renders  them 
incapable  of  usefal,  practical  Qospel  knowledge ;  the  great 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  must  be  to  remove  and  heal 
those  infirmities  and  maladies  of  the  mind,  and  to  do  it 
generally  amongst  Christians ;  that  so  they  may  be  brought 
to  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  dirineknowledge ; 
as  the  expression  is  Col.  i.  10.  I  might  make  a  copious 
enumeration  here  of  many  such  maladies  and  distempers 
in  the  mind,  by  which  it  becomes  disaffected  to  truth :  and 
which  appear  now  to  be  epidemical  evils,  and  need  there- 
fore a  universal  efiusion  of  the  Spirit  to  cure  them,  and  so 
to  bring  about  the  intellectual  union,  of  which  we  speak. 
These  maladies,  though  some  of  them  be  in  the  mind  itself, 
yet  most  of  them  are  originally  in  the  heart,  and  thence 
come  to  affect  and  distemper  the  mind,  and  render  it  less 
susceptive  of  useful  and  savoury  knowledge.    As, — 

There  is  an  unapprekeruiveneu  too  generally  observable 
in  the  minds  of  men ;  a  dulness  towards  the  apprehension 
of  truth.  The  Spirit  of  Gpd,  when  it  comes  to  be  gene- 
rally poured  forth^  (as  it  was  said  to  be  upon  the  Messiah 
himself  on  whom  it  was  poured  forth  without  measure,  and 
thence  to  be  transfused,  as  from  a  common  fountain,  unto 
all  that  have  vital  union  with  him,)  will  make  men  of 
quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord :  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed, Isa.  xi.  3. 

There  is  a  slothfiU  9sciiancy  in  the  minds  of  most ;  a  re- 

Sardlessness  and  unconcemedness  to  know  the  great  and 
eep  thin8[s  of  Gkxi :  and  that  causes  a  great  disagreement 
anddisunion  in  the  Christian  world.  There  are  many  t*hat 
stint  themselves :  they  think  they  know  enough,  and  de- 
sire to  know  no  more,  and  cannot  endure  to  be  out-gone 
by  others,  or  that  any  should  exceed  their  measure.  As 
these  latter  times,  with  reference  to  which  we  speak,  will 
certainly  be  times  of  very  much  knowledge ;  so  they  will 
be  of  very  much  inquiry :  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased.  Dan.  xii.  4,  There  will  not 
be  a  slothful,  oscitant  sitting  down  with  a  present  measure 
and  attainment,  but  there  will  be  a  following  on  to  know 
the  Lord,  as  yoa  have  it,  Hos.  vi.  3.  and  then  the  promise 
of  "  his  going  forth  shairbe  prepared  as  the  morning;"  as 
it  immediately  follows.  There  will  be  always  new  and 
fresh  breakings  forth  of  divine  light,  ready  to  reward  the 
endeavour  of  them  that  seriously  set  themselves  to  inquire 
and  seek  ailer  it. 

There  is  very  generally  observable  with  many  much  cre- 
dvlUy ;  aptne^  to  take  ap  reports.  The  simpie,  says  So- 
lomon, believeth  every  word,  Prov.  xiv.  15.  And  hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  every  one,  that  can  tell  a  plausible 
story,  and  a  little  set  off" any  fancy  and  novel  invention  of 
his  own,  makes  it  presently  to  obtain  and  pass  for  a  reve- 
lation :  and  hence  comes,  as  is  obvious  to  common  obser- 
vation, much  of  that  d^ision  that  hath  been  observable  in 
our  days. 

There  is  also,  on  the  contrary  hand,  an  exumvB  incredu- 
lUp,  or  unaptness  to  believe  things ;  because  they  are  very 
great  aad  glorious,  and  exceed  the  measures  of  our  pre- 
conceptiQns  or  preconceived  thoughts,  the  evil  of  which 
oar  Saviour  upbraids  hja  disciplea  with,  that  they  were 


slew  of  heart  to  bdicve  all  that  the  propbito  had  spokoi, 
the  things  contained  in  the  divine  revelao<»  that  had  beei 
made  before  by  the  prophets  ccmceming him, Luke  xxiv.SSu 

There  is  ineontideraiien ;  an  inability  to  consider  and 
weigh  thines,  to  ponder  and  balance  them  as  the  case  maj 
require.  Men  are  apt,  rashly  and  without  using  their  un- 
derstandings, to  take  up  things  upon  their  very  first  ap- 
pearance. It  is  spoken  ooncemm^  these  latter  days,  la 
Isa.  xxxii.  4.  that  even  the  heart  of  the  rash  shall  under- 
stiud  knowledge ;  of  those  that  were  so,  before  they  shall 
be  cured  of  thai  malady.  There  is  also  an  UBaptnesB  to 
consider,  as  well  as  an  inability  and  indispostlioa  to  it; 
man  V  times  from  a  kind  of  superstitious  fear,  that  met 
thinK  they  must  not  use  their  understandings  to  examine 
and  seardi  into  thinss,  that  it  is  not  yet  permitted  to  them 
to  do  so:  as  if  Qod  had  given  men  faculties,  which  thej 
were  not  to  use :  they  might  as  well  be  afraid  to  look  upon 
an  object  with  their  eyes,  and  to  pry  into  it,  and  to  labour 
that  way  to  distin^sh  between  one  thing  and  another. 

There  is,  opposite  to  that,  a  certain  piulaney  of  mind: 
when  men  will  make  it  their  business  to  tear  and  onravd 
all  principles,  and  thejr  must  have  their  reason  satisfied  in 
every  thing,  or  they  will  be  satined  in  nothing. 

There  is  an  injidiciousmess ;  an  inability  to  conclude; 
after  considering  never  so  much,  never  so  long,  when  the 
balance  will  never  be  cast.  So  many  are  ever  learning,  and 
never  come  to'  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  2  Tim.  iii.  7 
never  conclude,  never  determine ;  but  are  always  as  child- 
ren tossed  to  and  fro. 

There  is,  again,  a  certain  xepticistn  ofmimd  with  a  exm 
many ;  that  when  others  have  stated  and  settled,  even  bj 
common  agreement  and  consent  in  the  Christian  chureli, 
such  conclusions,  yet  declaim  against  every  thing  as  oa- 
certain ;  not  only  from  a  peculiar  inability  to  make  ajad^ 
ment;  but  ft-om  a  principle  that  there  is  no  jadgmcBi  u> 
be  made,  and  that  there  is  nothing  certain  at  <]1,  or  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  such ;  which  hath  starved  the  Chris- 
tian church  and  made  it  languish  for  a  longtime,  as  to  the 
matter  of  sound  knowled^. 

There  is  instabiliiy  ofyndgmeni ;  that  when  men  haw 
concluded  and  determined  upon  good  evidence,  this  is  true 
and  ought  to  be  adhered  to  accordingly,  yet  they  are  pre- 
sently off*  again ;  and  therefore  are  so  remote  from  agree- 
ing with  the  generality  of  other  Christians,  that  they  an 
never  found  long  to  agree  with  themselves. 

There  is,  as  wnat  is  more  directly  opposite  to  the  former, 
a  certain  kind  ot  obUxnacif  ofmindy  prejudice,  a  fixed  pre- 
possession with  corrupt  and  false  prmciples,  that  once  in- 
Dibed  shall  never  be  quitted ;  and  which  doth  very  frequeot- 
ly  proceed  from  an  enslavedness  unto  human  dictates:  thft 
is,  that  they  have  taken  some  one  or  other  to  be  a  leader 
to  them,  and  an  orator ;  and  so  give  away  that  faith,  vhick 
is  due  only  unto  a  divine  revelation,  and  oneht  to  pfic^ 
and  centre  there,  unto  the  fallible  judgment  of  a  man ;  ta 
direct  contradiction  to  that  rule  of  our  Lord  Clinst,  CaS 
no  man  Rabbi,  call  no  man  Master  upon  earth.  Matt.  xxlu. 
8, 10.  Do  not  enslave  your  minds  and  judgnienis  to  asr 
man. 

It  must  be  supposed,  that  when  ever  the  Spirit  of  God 
doth  that  blessed  work  in  the  world,  to  revive  and  reoorer 
religion  and  Christianity,  it  will  unite  Christians  even  bf 
this  means,  the  coring  of  these  great  maladies  and  disf  ea- 
pers,  that  are  in  the  min  ds  of  men  so  generally,  and  hy  wfakt 
they  are  rendm^  indisposed  and  averse  to  the  entenais- 
ment  and  retention  of  sound  Gospel  knowledge.  For  :h5 
spirit,  where  it  is  given,  is  the  spirit  of  a  sonnd  mind,  !^ 
Tim.  i  7.  The  word,  that  is  rendered  soundness  of  masi 
there,  vta^viv^bi.  signifies  sobriety^  a  spirit  of  sobrietv.  is- 
deed  that  word  doth  commonly  misguide  men ;  and  ^ 
apply  it  unto  a  thing  far  inferior  in  nature  and  difnity  uaa 
that  which  it  truly  signifies ;  as  if  it  were  to  be  oppos^ 
only  to  gross  sensual  wickedness.  But  sobrieCT,  as  ^ 
very  notation  of  the  word  doth  import,  hath  its  'aea:  ai 
subject  in  the  mind,  and  doth  firstly  and  chicifly  aflecz  'Jan 
A  sound  mind  and  a  sober  mind  is  all  one.  1*111  ike  Sbar^ 
of  God  do  in  these  several  respects  cure  men's  ms^  i: 
is  impossible  there  should  be  union  or  agreement ;  vue? 
men  do  agree  only  in  being  disease ;  or,  fii^ack  woaH 
not  do  the  business  neither,)  unless  they  eoiud  agree  all& 
be  in  one  disease,  which  would  be  a  veiy  tmhappj  r     ~ 
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also.  Wliea  therefoK  the  Spirit  of  the  ]iving  God  shall 
oniversaUy  come  forth  upon  men^  and  create  the  world 
Christians,  and  create  the  Christian  world  a  region  of 
light ;  when  it  shall  generally  make  men  apprehensive, 
inquiring,  serious,  considerate,  judicious,  lovers  of  the 
truth  even  for  itself,  sincere,  so  as  to  entertain  truth  with 
no  other  design  than  only  that  the  life  of  godliness  may 
be  promoted  and  serred  by  it;  there  cannot  but  then  be  in 
a  very  great  degree  the  happy  anion  obtaining  amongst 
Christians,  whereof  we  have  spoken. 

But  yet,  when  all  this  is  done,  we  cannot  suppose  by  it. 
that  men  should  be  brought  to  Know  all  things;  but  still 
there  will  be  many  things,  wherein  they  canoot  but  remain 
ifttorant,  and  consequently  dissent  and  differ  in  many 
^ings  from  one  another.  Therefore  the  Spirit  of  God 
poured  forth  must  be  suf^posed  also  to  effect  tnis  union, 

ddly,  By  making  Christians  more  generalljr  patient  of 
dissent  from  one  another,  in  less  necessary  things  which 
they  may  not  still  so  generally  know.  And,  if  we  consider, 
what  the  genuine  operations  of  the  blessed  Spirit  of  Qoi 
are,  and  what  kind  of  Spirit  that  is  wherever  it  comes  to 
obtain ;  this  cannot  but  oe  the  general  temper  of  Chris- 
tians, when  that  Spirit  shall  be  eminently  poured  forth; 
that  they  shall  be  very  patient  of  dissent  from  one  another 
in  things  wherein  they  continue  to  dissent.    For, 

1.  We  must  suppose  that  the  Spirit  being  generally  so 
poured  forth,  there  will  be  a  greater  ability  to  distinguish 
between  truths  that  are  of  Scripture  revelation,  and  those 
that  are  not ;  and  consequently  which  it  is  matter  of  duty 
to  believe,  and  which  not.  For  undoubtedly  there  is  to 
be  such  a  distinction  made  between  truth  and  truth,  as 
any  one  may  easily  see  at  the  first  view.  For  we  must 
know,  that  a  thing  is  not  therefore  the  necessary  object  of 
my  assent,  because  it  is  true;  but  because  it  is  evident,  or 
because  it  is  credible ;  either  evident  in  itself,  or  recom- 
mended as  credible  to  m^  by  the  authority  of  him  that 
doth  reveal  it.  I  am  nor  biund  therefore  to  believe  a 
thing  immediately,  because  it  is  in  itself  true ;  for  that  it 
may  be,  and  yet  I  have  no  means  to  know  it  to  be  so,  but 
then  is  the  obli^tion  inferred  upon  me  to  believe  such  a 
thing,  when  it  is  clothed  with  sufficient  evidence  to  re- 
commend itself  anto  mv  understanding.  And  whereas 
there  are  some  things  tnat  Grod  hath  revealed,  even  all 
things  that  ate  any  ways  necessary  either  to  the  bein^  or 
the  well-bein|^  of  religion;  I  must  consider  those  things 
that  lie  not  within  the  compass  of  that  revelation,  as  what 
Gkxl  hath  left  unto  men  in  medio ;  he  has  left  them  un- 
determined, and  so  they  may  be  matter  of  very  innocent 
disagreement,  of  discourse  and  decertation,  without  any 
concemedness,  on  the  one  part  or  the  other. 

2.  Amongst  revealed  truths,  we  may  suppose  men  will 
be  enabled  to  distinguish  between  the  greater  and  the  less, 
between  those  that  are  more  necessary  and  less  necessary. 

3.  We  must  suppose  Christians  then  to  be  generally 
more  spiritual,  and  apt  to  be  taken  up  more  with  the  great 
things  of  religion ;  and  less  apt  to  be  greatly  and  deeply 
concerned  about  matters  of  less  consequence,  so  as  to  dis- 
tarb  and  break  the  order  and  peace  of  the  church  upon 
the  account  of  them. 

4.  We  must  suppose  them  then  to  be  more  holy;  less 
opinionative,  less  conceited  and  hamoursome ;  which  is 
that  kind  of  knowledge  that  the  apostle  doth  oppose  to 
love,  as  not  only  unedifying,  but  destructive  of  edification, 
1  Cor.  viii.  1,  du:.  l^owledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity 
edifietfa.  And  if  any  man  think  that  he  knoweth  any 
things  if  he  knows  with  a  conceited  refiection  upon  his 
own  knowledge,  admiring  himself  upon  account  of  it;  he 
knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know.  Ignorance  is 
better  than  his  knowledge.  Men  will  think  more  meanly 
of  themselves  and  their  own  judgments,  and  either  more 
high\y  or  more  charitably  of  other  men;  either  think, 
that  possibly  they  may  see  that  which  themselves  see  not; 
or  if  they  cannot  apprehend  so,  yet  at  least  that«the  men 
axe  sincere  and  upright-hearted  towards  God;  as  it  is 
nieet  for  them  to  judge,  and  not  to  be  insolently  censori- 
ous of  such  as  do  in  such  or  such  little  matters  differ  from 
them ;  not  to  attribute  to  perverseness  of  mind  every  man's 
dissension  of  opinion  fh>m  their  own. 

5.  They  must  needs  be  supposed  to  be  more  compassion- 
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ate  unto  those,  whom  they  suppose  to  know  less  than  them- 
selves ;  as  knowing,  that  there  are  many  things  which 
themselves  are  ignorant  of,  and  they  shall  never  attain  to 
know  all  thin^  as  long  as  they  live.  There  are  still  all  the 
genuine  workings  of  theSpirit  of  God,so  far  as  it  obtains  and 
prevails  over  the  spirits  of  men ;  and  so  this  among  the  rest. 

'6.  Christians  will  undoubtedly  then  be  formed  unto  a 
more  awAil  and  reverential  subjection  to  God's  own  pre- 
scribed rules,  concerning  the  boondaries  and  terms  of 
Christian  communion.  Men  will  not  then  dare  to  make 
terms  of  their  own  to  limit  the  communion  of  Christians 
as  such ;  to  devise  new  terms  which  Christ  was  never  the 
author  of,  and  will  never  own ;  but  the  authority  of  such 
a  law  will  obtain  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  that  are  be- 
come so  serious  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  God  as 
they  must  then  be  supposed  to  be,  so  as  that  they  will  ex- 
tend their  commanion  as  far  as  it  can  be  judged  that  God 
will  extend  his,  and  Christ  will  extend  his.  For  that  is  the 
measure,  that  is  given  us,in  these  two  passages.  In  one  place 
it  is  said,  Rom.  xiy.  1,  X  Receive  sncn  a  one,  for  God  hath 
received  him:  receive  him  for  all  his  doubting,  for  all  his 
difference  from  you ;  and  why  1  because  the  Lord  hath  re- 
ceived him.  In  the  other  place  it  is  thus  expressed,  chap.xtv. 
7.  Receiveye  one  another,  as  Christ  hath  received  us,  to  the 
glory  of  dod.  Qod  receives  such  a  one  into  his  commu- 
nion; and  shall  not  I  receive  him  into  mine  1  Christ  receives 
such  a  one,  even  unto  the  glor3r  of  the  Father ;  and  shall  not 
I  receive  him  into  my  fellowship  1  When  once  the  spirits  of 
men  come  to  be  awed  into  subjection  unto  the  Divine  au- 
thority in  this  thing,  so  as  to  reckon  it  profane  to  prescribe 
bounds  and  terms  unto  Christian  communion,  other  than 
God  and  Christ  have  prescribed  themselves;  then  no 
doubt  will  this  blessed  effect  obtain  and  take  place  in  the 
Christian  church,then  will  it  become  an  entire  united  thing, 
one  thing  within  itself,  and  never  till  then.  As  long  as  we 
must  have  terms  ,of  Christian  communion  of  men's  own 
devising,  according  to  the  different  humours  of  men,  they 
will  still  vary,  and  so  we  shall  never  know  where  to  be. 

Thus  we  have  considered  that  first  effect  to  be  expected 
from  the  Spirit  generally  poured  forth,  in  order  to  promote 
the  peaceful  state  of  the  church,  viz.  the  union  of  Chris- 
tians amongst  tbemselves.b  I  would  «dd  something  con- 
cerning another  particular  mentioned,  as  conducive  also 
to  the  same  |>eaceful  state. 

II.  Order  is  another  blessed  effect  to  be  looked  for  from 
the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  belongs  unto  the 
Chnstian  community  as  a  community,  and  is  most  neces- 
sary unto  the  making  up  of  that  happy  time  and  state  of 
things,  whereof  we  have  been  speakmg.  It  is  very  plain, 
that  this  superadds  somewhat  unto  onion.  It  is  a  baa  union, 
where  there  is  not  order.  Union  speaks  the  compactive- 
ness  of  parts ;  order  the  due  situation  of  them,  that  every 
one  be  m  that  place  which  duly  belongs  to  it.  Suppose 
there  were  never  so  much  union  in  the  parts  of  the  natu- 
ral body,  but  the  eyes  were  placed  where  the  ears  should 
be,  and  the  hands  where  the  feet  should  be ;  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  union  of  parts,  the  lack  of  order  would  make 
this  thing  uncomfortable  to  itself,  and  deformed  and  mon- 
strous in  the  view  of  others.  There  are  many  members 
in  one  and  the  same  body ;  and  these  members  have  all 
their  distinct  place  and  use  and  purpose  that  they  serve  fer, 
as  the  apostle  at  large  discourses,  1  Cor.  xii.  Now  the 
Spirit  ofGkxi  cannot  be  poured  forth,  but  it  will  infer  a 
comely  order  in  the  Christian  church :  by  the  same  ope- 
ration by  which  it  gives  it  life,  it  will  give  it  shape  and 
comeliness,  and  a  due  figure  and  disposition  of  parts  within 
itself.  It  was  well  said  concerning  tnis  matter  py  a  worthy 
person,  "  God  will  certainly  not  be  wantini?  m  point  of 
shape  and  comely  order  to  a  church,  that  hath  a  principle 
of  life  within  itself."  He  that  clothes  lilies,  and  gives  ufe 
unto  the  sensitive  creatures,  and  gives  them  their  own 
proper  shape  also ;  will  no  doubt  do  so  unto  the  lively 
txxly  of  his  own  son :  he  will  never  be  wanting  to  it  in 
point  of  shape  and  comely  order,  when  it  comes  to  be  a 
lively  vigorous  thing:  by  how  much  the  fuller  of  life,  so 
much  certainly  the  order  will  be  the  more  comely  and 
pleasant,  by  its  own  choice,  and  much  more  as  directed 
by  his  rules.  To  evince  this,  consider  these  several  things. 

1.  The  Spirit  poured  forth  comes  to  be,  in  them  that  ' 
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receiTe  it,  as  a  certain  kind  of  natnre ;  it  is  called  the  Di» 
Tine  nature.  Nature,  you  know,  acts  uniformly  and  or- 
derly in  all  its  operations.  How  reg:ular  are  the  courses 
of  nature !  how  constant  the  returns  of  days  and  nighto, 
of  summer  and  winter  I  how  strictly  do  all  the  species 
and  kinds  of  things  keep  all  their  own  kind,  retain  their 
properties,  colours,  virtues,  ways  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion !  The  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  working,  (as  it  is  received  in 
the  hearts  of  Christians,)  even  as  a  certain  kind  of  nature, 
must  needs  work  uniformly ;  and  so  have  a  steady  ten- 
dency to  the  begetting  and  keeping  up  of  order  in  the 
whole  community,  that  shall  be  aggregated  by  it. 

2.  It  cannot  be,  but  that,  by  how  much  the  l^irit  doth 
more  obtain  and  shall  be  generally  poured  forth  amongst 
men,  each  one  will  be  more  peculiarly  adapted  and  fitted 
to  the  business  of  his  own  station,  so  as  that  he  will  there- 
upon choose  that  as  fittest  for  him. 

3.  It  cannot  be,  but  that  all  men  will  be  more  debased 
and  humbled,  and  equal  estimators  of  themselves,  and 
therefore  apprehend  not  themselves  fit  for  a  station  unto 
which  they  are  not  called. 

4.  The  Spirit  poured  forth  will  no  doubt  make  men 
more  generally  arorehensive  of,  and  reverentially  subject 
to,  the  authority  or  God  himself,  in  all  his  own  ordinances 
and  appointments;  and  therefore,  when  one  is  to  teach, 
and  others  to  be  taujgfht ;  some  to  govern,  others  to  be  go- 
verned; the  authority,  that  doth  design  men  unto  more 
public  stations  and  capacities,  will  be  considered  as  Di- 
vine. We  notionally  know  so  much  already ;  but  it  will 
be  another  thing,  when  that  impression  is  made  upon  the 
hearts  of  Christians,  "  He  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not 
man,  but  God." 

5.  The  Spirit  poured  forth  cannot  be  without  making 
men  generally  very  tender  of  the  community  unto  which 
they  belong,  and  of  the  whole  Christian  community  in 
general:  as  every  one  can  easilv  apprehend,  how  this 
would  be  prejudiced,  if  order  be  broken,  and  men  com- 
monly allow  themselves  the  liberty  to  step  out  of  their 
own  ranks  and  stations,  to  be  and  do  what  they  are  not 
•called  to  be  or  do. 

The  concurrence  of  these  things  cannot  but  infer,  that 
whenever  the  Spiril  of  God  shall  be  generally  poured  forth, 
the  Christian  church  will  fall  into  order ;  there  will  need 
no  great  hammering  in  reference  to  that,  tbe  business  will 
even  do  of  itself  All  will  know,  and  all  will  mind,  their 
own  stations  and  the  business  of  them ;  and  apprehend 
their  own  unfitness  for  any  station,  unto  which  God  doth 
not  call ;  and  apprehend  Uieir  privilefir^  in  not  being  so 
called,  in  being  exempt  from  the  cumber  and  burden  of 
more  public  stations ;  as  certainly  exemption,  if  it  were 
understood,  is  a  very  great  privilege ;  when  God  doth  not 
lay  any  ftirther  charge  upon  me,  than  only  to  intend  the 
business  of  a  narrower  station  and  a  lesser  sphere;  when 
I  can  be  iracant  unto  God,  and  for  his  commerce,  and  there 
walk  with  him  undisturbedly  within  my  own  line ;  while 
others  are  eaten  up  with  cares  and  solicitudes  concerning 
the  common  affairs,  that  they  are  concerned  in,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of.  No  doubt  the  Spirit  of 
God  will  help  every  man  to  make  a  true  judgment  of 
things,  when  it  comes  to  be  generally  poured  forth:  and 
this,  that  hath  been  just  spoken  of,  cannot  but  be  judged : 
oecanse  it  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  have  freedom  and 
vacancy  for  the  proper  business  of  a  Christian  as  such, 
within  his  own  calling  and  verge;  when  God  shall,  as  it 
were  providentially,  say  unto  a  man, "  I  lay  no  other  charge 
upon  thee,  but  to  walk  with  me  in  thy  own  station  and 
within  the  bounds  of  thy  own  calling,  to  make  me  the  en- 
tire object  of  thy  love  and  delight,  and  at  all  times  to  so- 
lace thyself  with  me ;  I  exempt  thee  from  thinss,  that 
would  disturb  and  disquiet  and  divert  from  the  business 
and  delights  of  such  a  continued  course  of  walking  with 
me."  When  this  comes  to  be  generally  understood,  there 
will  be  little  disposition  in  the  minds  of  men  to  brei^  or- 
der, by  usurping  upon  what  belongs  not  to  them. 

Thus  far  you  see,  that  little  else  can  be  thought  needful 
to  the  bringing  about  of  a  very  happy  time  and  state  of 
thJngB,  besides  the  pouring  forth  of^the  Spirit. 
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Wb  have  been  showing  in  many  discourses,  what  a 
good  state  of  things  or  happy  times  are  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  ^irit  of  God  poured  forth.  And  hitherto 
we  have  been  endeavouring  at  large  to  evince  the  efficacy 
and  sufficiency  of  this  means  to  the  end  mentiooed; 
which  was  the  first  thing*  undertaken  to  be  made  evidciL 
We  are  now  to  proceed  to  show — 

Secondly,  The  necetsUif  of  this  means  to  reach  such  an 
end ;  that  as  it  is  a  aufiaefU  means,  you  may  aJso  under- 
stand it  to  be  the  atU^  means,  of  bnnging  such  a  work 
about  And  for  evincme  this,  two  things,  clear  enough  in 
themselves,  seem  abuncuntly  sufficient : — 1.  That  «<*>*i»g 
can  mend  the  world,  but  what  mends  the  spirits  of  men ; 
and,— 3.  That  nothing  can  efiectually  do  that  bat  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  Lord  poured  forth.  These  are  things  thai  shine 
into  our  minds  and  understandings  with  their  own  liehL 

As  to  the  formers  What  else  do  we  think  can  mend  the 
times,  but  what  mends  men's  spirits  1  doth  not  every  thing 
necessarily  act  and  work  just  as  it  is  1  how  can  the  posture 
of  the  world  come  to  be  other  than  at  presem,  if  the  active 
principles  of  men's  spirits  continue  the  samel 

And  as  to  the  laUer;  what  besides  the  Spirit  of  God 
can  effectually  mend  the  Spirits  of  men,  so  as  to  make  the 
state  of  things  thoroughly  and  |^erally  better  1 

What  other  cause  can  be  universal  enough,  and  spread 
its  influence  far  and  wide,  to  make  a  better  world  1  There 
wants  a  cause  in  this  case,  that  can  diffuse  and  infloene? 
a  va.st  way.  That  a  nation  should  be  bom  in  a  day,  that 
the  earth  should  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  Gcid,  that 
there  should  be  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  ;  this  needs 
a  cause  that  can  work  every  where ;  and  what  else  can  do 
this  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  1    And  ap[ain. 

What  other  cause  is  poietU  enough,  ofsufficient  energy, 
of  virtue  piercing  and  penetrative  enough,  to  do  such  a 
work  as  must  be  done  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  before  the 
state  of  things  will  come  to  be  better  1  What  else  can 
shiver  rocks,  and  melt  down  mountains,  and  make  rough 
places  plain  1  What  else,  do  you  think,  can  dissolve  ad- 
amantine hearts,  subdue  insolent  passions,  assuage  aad 
mortify  flirious  lusts  1  What  else  can  change  men's  na- 
tures, transform  the  very  habit  of  their  mines,  and  make 
them  ffenerally  quite  other  men,  other  creatures,  than  they 
have  been  1  Unto  what  agent  inferior  to  his  can  wc  at- 
tribute the  ability  to  create  1  New  heavens  and  anew 
earth  are  to  be  created,  Isa.  Ixv.  17.  You  know  how  they 
were  created  at  first;  "By  faith  we  understand,  thai  the 
worlds  were  created  by  the  word  of  God.**  The  heaveas 
and  the  earth  were  the  products  of  the  breath  of  his  mouth, 
with  all  that  is  contained  in  them ;  so  must  the  spintnal 
creation  be,  as  much  as  the  naturaL  What,  do  we  think, 
can  make  all  the  violences  and  mischiefs  to  cease  out  cf 
the  earth,  that  fill  it  with  continual  tragedies  every  where, 
and  more  or  less  at  all  times  1  Nothing  is  more  eviden:, 
than  that  the  Spirit  of  Uie  Lord  alone  is  a  canse  propos- 
tionable  to  such  an  expected  effect 

And  the  matter  will  be  yet  more  evident,  if  yxra  do  h* 
consider  these  two  things  together. 

1.  That  the  Spirits  of  men  are  most  horribly  depraTed. 
and  wickedly  bcoit  in  themselves  to  such  things  as  tei^  u 
nothing  but  destruction  and  calamity.  It  is  said  of  ma 
universally,  that  destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways 
Rom.  iii.  16. 

3.  That  all  these  wicked  inclinations  of  men's  spirib 
are  continually  fostered  and  fomented  bv  another  sin: 
distinct  from  tneirs,  and  over  and  besides  theixs.  Tk 
spirit  that  worketh  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  ds- 
obedience,  (Eph.  ii.  3.)  m^kes  the  world  and  tbe  churck 
miserable,  so  far  as  it  prevails.  Now  what  can  we  oga* 
to  that  spirit^  but  the  Spirit  of  the  llvine  Godt  W^t 
that  spirit  is  the  great  tormentor  and  distnTber  o(  ^  I 
world,  that  disquiets  all  things,  that  sets  the  spirits  cf  stta  | 
on  work  against  Qod  and  against  one  another  every 
where,  that  hath  deluged  the  world  with  an  innufboan  of 
wickedness :  what  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  can  lift  t^t 
standard  against  it  1 
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Bot  that  the  apmhension  of  this  matter  may  yet  set- 
tle aad  fix  more  deeply  with  ns ;  (for  it  is  of  great  cod- 
cemment  that  it  shoola  do  so,  that  we  may  know  whither 
to  direct  our  eye  0  let  us  but  enumerate  a  little  all  the  pro- 
bable means  biesides  that  we  can  think  of,  which  might 
make  the  times  good ;  and  think,  how  inefficacious  and 
altogether  to  no  purpose  ihev  would  be,  without  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  ponied  lorth  and  working  with  mighty  efficacy 
every  where  upon  the  spirits  of  men. 

1.  Think  what  the  preachine  of  the  Qospel  would  do. 
That,  it  must  be  supposed,  will  be  very  general,  far  more 
general  than  it  is,  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  as 
we  expect  and  hope  for,  before  time  end.  But,  alas  I  what 
would  preaching  do,  if  we  could  suppose  it  never  so  ge- 
neral, while  the  Spirit  of  the  linn^  God  restrains  and 
withholds  his  influences  1  Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  there  could  be  a  general  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
amongst  men,  without  me  mighty  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
Gkxl  to  prepare  the  wajr :  but  if  there  were,  to  how  little 
purpose  is  our  preaching,  where  that  Spirit  works  not ! 
We  may  as  well  attempt  to  batter  strong  walls  with  the 
breath  of  our  mouths,  as  to  do  good  upon  men's  souls  with- 
out the  Spirit  of  Gk)d.  If  there  were  preachers  every  where, 
that  could  "  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels," 
what  would  it  signify  1  "  Do  f  persuade  men  1"  saith  the 
apostle.  Alas !  it  is  above  us  to  persuade  men ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  difficulty  in  tnings  that  are  but  of 
common  concernment.  How  hard  to  alter  the  mind  and 
will  of  a  man,  once  set  and  bent  already  ujpon  this  or  that 
thinff  of  a  secular  nature,  that  hath  reference  only  to 
eartnly  afbirs !  The  heathens  themselves  have  been  taught 
by  that  li^ht  that  hath  shone  amongst  them,  to  attribute 
onto  a  Deity  the  business  of  persuading  men,  to  acknow- 
ledge it  a  nmmen  that  ever  comes  to  have  a  persuasive 
power  over  men's  minds.  When  the  Son  of  God  himself 
was  the  preacher,  how  little  was  efiected,  till  the  time  came 
of  the  Spirit's  being  so  copiously  pouted  forth  I  He  that 
spake,  his  enemies  being  judges,  so  as  never  man  spake  1 
into  whose  lips  grace  was  poured'  forth !  his  hearers  won- 
dering at  the  ffracious  words  that  proceeded  from  his 
mouth  t  astonisned  sometimes  at  his  doctrine !  for  they 
coaid  distinguish,  and  see,  that  he  taught  with  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes :  yet  how  little  was  done !  All 
ended  in  the  martyrdom  of  the  preacher,  and  not  long  after 
in  the  destruction  of  the  people  for  the  greatest  part. 
When  that  Spirit  was  poured  torth,  then  thousands  at  a 
sermon  were  subdued  and  brought  under  by  the  power  of 
the  Gospel :  but  it  was  not  yet  given  in  that  plentiful 
measure,  while  as  yet  Jesus  was  not  glorified.  And  if  it 
had  not  been  eiven  upon  Jesus's  glorification,  what  could 
have  enough  fortified  the  hearts  of  these  poor  disciples,  to 
undertake  the  converting  of  the  world,  the  going  to  teach 
all  nations,  to  proselyte  mankind  1  How  much,  how  un- 
speakabljr  too  big  had  such  an  attempt  appeared  for  their 
undertaking,  if  a  mighty  Spirit  had  not  come  forth  to  raise 
them  above  themselves,  to  make  them  somewhat  beyond 
men !  How  could  they  ever  have  thought  of  going  about 
sach  a  thing  as  that,  wherein  they  were  lo  be  and  actually 
were  the  successful  instruments  1  Without  it,  what  success 
could  have  been  hoped  for,  howsoever  attempted  1  Possibly 
it  may  be  thought,  that  human  endeavours  might  have 
done  much  at  least  towards  the  proselyting  of  mankind  to 
the  Christian  profession :  so  much  might  have  been  dis- 
covered of  the  reasonableness  of  that  religion,  as  that  it 
might  have  been  thought  fit,  somewhat  generally,  so  far  as 
men  could  be  dealt  with,  to  entertain  and  embrace  the 
Christian  name.  Trnl^  even  that  was  very  unlikely ;  that 
it  should  have  been  ordinarily  in  the  power  of  any  rhetoric 
or  of  any  reason,  generally  to  persuade  men  to  forsake  a 
religion,  wherein  Uiey  had  been  bred  and  bom,  and  which 
-was  delivered  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  whether 
Je-ws  or  pagans :  it  was  very  unlikely,  that  mere  argument 
should  prevail  so  far  on  the  world.   But  suppose  it  did. 

S.  Consider  what  mere  nominal  Christianity  would  do 
to  the  bettering  of  the  world.  What  doth  it  now  to  the 
bettering  of  the  state  of  thinp,  where  it  obtains  1  Where- 
in are  the  i^ominal  Christians  better  than  other  men  1 
Tirherein  are  they  better  towards  God  and  Christ  1  The 
case  is  apparent,  that  though  atheiran  and  infidelity  be  con- 
qaeied  in  men's  minds  and  understandings  by  the  strength 


of  reason  or  of  education,  vet  still  the  stronger  fort  in  the 
heart  remains  inexpugnable,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
Qod  comes  to  deal  efiectually  with  the  hearts  of  men :  and 
so  that  consequently  there  is  as  great  enmiiy  against  God 
and  Christ,  even  in  the  Christian  world  as  out  of  it.  And 
wherein  are  men  better  in  Christendom  towards  one  an- 
other, than  the  pagans  and  Mahometans  are  1  wherein 
better  1  where  in  there  more  deceit  and  fraud,  more  en- 
mity and  malice,  more  oppression  and  cruelty,  than 
amongst  the  nominal  Christians  1  If  we  take  true  mear 
sures  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  apprehend  it  to  be 
what  indeed  it  is ;  if  we  will  say,  that  it  is  faith  in  God' 
through  Christ,  or  devotedness  to  God  through  Christ ;  or 
if  we  will  say,  that  it  dolh  consist,  as  no  doubt  in  very 
great  part  it  aoih,  in  an  imitation  of  Christ,  in  bein^  like- 
minded  to  Christ  in  purity,  heavenliness,  spirituality,  in 
self-denial,  meekness,  patience,  peaceableness,  aptitude  to 
do  good  all  that  ever  we  can :  it  this  be  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, we  may  confidently  say,  that  Christianity  hath  not 
more  bitter  enemies  in  all  the  world  than  professed  Christ- 
ians: I  wish  we  could  not  say  sp.  And  where  throughout 
this  world  have  there  ever  h«en  more  bloody  wars,  fierce  . 
commotions,  dreadful  ruins  and  devastations,  than  amongst 
Christians  1  Therefore  think,  how  little  towards  the  better- 
ing of  the  world  and  mending  of  the  times,  nominal  Christ- 
ianity doth  or  can  do  without  the  Spirit  of  Grod :  the  world 
is  filled  with  plagues  notwithstanding,  and  whatsoever 
tends  to  make  it  miserable,  in  those  very  parts  where  that 
obtains.    But  then, 

3.  It  may  be  suj^osed,  that  these  very  judgments  them- 
selves might  efiect  somewhat  to  the  purpose,  to  calm  and 
subdue  men's  spirits,  and  so  bring  about  a  more  sedate 
and  composed  state  of  things  at  last.  And  most  true  in- 
deed it  is,  that  they  are  very  apt  means  to  that  purpose. 
But  means,  you  must  still  remember,  are  but  means,  and 
suppose  an  agent  that  is  to  use  them ;  as  a  sword  will  not 
cut  without  a  hand  to  manage  it,  and  a  proportionable 
hand.  The  inhabitants  of  the  world  should  learn  righte- 
oa^ness,  when  God's  jadgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth," 
Tsa.  zxvi.  9.  But  do  they  t  Do  not  we  all  know  that  na- 
tions, coimtries,  towns,  cities,  may  more  easily  be  ruined 
than  reformed,  more  easily  be  harassed  and  crushed  aU  to 
pieces  than  purged  1  Do  we  need  instances  1  We  cannot 
find  a  more  bright  one  than  the  nearest  to  ourselves,  to 
our  own  view.  If  we  do  but  cast  an  eye  upon  this  very 
city,  it  hath  been  wasted  by  judgment  upon  judgment  : 
think  what  the  plairae  hath  aone,  what  the  fire  hath  done, 
what  poverty  invading  as  an  armed  roan  here  and  there 
hath  aone.  Is  the  city  more  reformed  1  grown  more  pious 
and  serious  1  doth  the  life  of  religion  appear  more  m  it  1 
is  it  become  more  sober  and  justl  Let  tnis  be  seriously 
considered,  and  then  think,  what  even  judgments  them- 
selves, as  severe  as  can  be  thought,  are  like  to  efiect  in  the 
world  without  the  Spirit  poured  forth.  You  have  heard 
enough  of  the  commotions  and  hurries  of  the  world  in 
other  parts ;  but  do  you  hear  of  its  being  grown  much  bet- 
ter even  in  those  parts  1  And  admit  that  such  judgments 
should  sober  men's  spirits  generally,  and  reduce  them  to 
more  calnmess,  that  men  should  by  very  weariness  be  at 
length  brought  to  be  at  rest,  and  so  a  peaceable  and  pros- 
perous state  of  things  ensue ;  yet  what  would  that  alone  do 
to  make  the  times  good  1 

4.  What,  I  say,  would  a  prosperous  state  of  things  do 
(meaning  it  only  of  external  prosperity)  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  church  of  God  1  Such  a  g^ood  state  of  things 
for  the  church,  must,  as  hath  been  said,  first  and  in  the 
principal  place  consist  in  the  flourishing  of  religion,  and 
then  but  secondarily  in  external  tranquillity.  What  would 
the  latter  of  these  do  without  the  former  1  and  what  would 
become  of  the  former  without  the  Spirit  poured  forth  1  If 
we  had  never  so  happy  times  in  external  respects,  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  it.  in  reference  to  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  church  or  God  1  We  should  then  have,  as 
was  noted  of  old,  golden  chalices  and  wooden  priests :  the 
church  would  be  a  glorious  sepulchre,  splendid  without, 
but  full  of  rottenness  and  corruption  within.  Would  this 
better  our  easel  It  is  very  plain,  that  there  could  be 
nothing  more  beside  Uie  purpose  of  mending  the  state  of 
the.  chureh,  than  prospenty,  without  a  ^:reat  measure  of 
the  Spirit.    It  would  be  good  in  rabaenaeney,  nothing  in 
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Bubstitutiom :  it  mi^ht  serre  the  Spirit,  bat  cannot  sapplj 
its  place :  much  might  be  done  under  the  management  of 
the  Spirit  hy  such  a  state  of  things  towards  the  promoting 
and  mrthering^  of  religion ;  but  without  that  8piri(  all 
would  go  to  ruin :  religion  would  soon  languish  away  and 
come  to  nothing,  the  sun  of  external  prosperity  would  ex- 
hale the  life  and  spirit  and  vigour  of  it ;  as  experience 
has  often  shown  that  it  has  done  heretorore.  And  what; 
external  prosperity  can  there  be,  while  the  nunds  of  men 
are  so  very  various,  divided  into  varieties  of  pai'ties  this 
way  and  that  1  There  cannot  be  a  prosperous  state,  while 
only  one  party  is  uppermost,  and  all  the  rest  under  op- 
pression. Wnen  the  church  of  God  hath  been  io  so  oi- 
vided  a  condition,  have  you  ever  known  or  read  or  heard 
of  any  such  state  of  things,  that  hath  been  so  favourable, 
as  to  deserve  to  be  called  a  prosperous  state  1  If  it  hath 
been  favourable  to  some,  yet  it  hath,  it  may  be,  been 
equally  or  more  unfavourable  unto  very  many,  that  perhaps 
were  better  men  that  those  whom  the  times  smiled  upon. 
And  so  it  cannot  but  still  be,  where  there  are  many  par- 
ties: every  party  cannot  be  uppermost:  and  unless  the 
Spirit  of  Uod  new-mould  men^s  spirits,  whatever  party 
were  uppermost,  they  would  make  it  their  business  to 
crush  and  vex  and  disquiet  all  the  rest.  And  can  that  be 
a  state  fit  to  be  called  prosperous  1    But, 

5.  That  which  the  minds  of  many  may  be  apt  to  run 
upon,  is,  that  some  very  exact  form  of  govenmieni  in  the 
church  would  be  the  specific,  or  rather  tne  jmnpharmacoiij 
to  cure  all  diseases  in  the  church  of  God,  and  make  a  very 
happy  time.  A  frame  of  thin^  exactly  squared  according 
to  their  apprehension,  they  think,  would  soon  do  the  busi- 
ness. The  mindp  of  many  are  apt  to  run  much  upon  this 
project.  But  most  forms,  that  can  be  thought  on,  have 
been  tried ;  and  what  have  they  done,  while  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  hath  not  animated  the  external  form  ?  or  what  hope 
remains,  that  any  thing  could  be  done  by  an  external  lire- 
less  form,  if  never  so  excellent  and  unexceptionable,  never 
so  agreeable  to  rule  1  The  expectation,  that  that  would 
do  the  business,  is  as  if  a  person  were  dangerously  and  ex- 
tremely sick,  even  next  to  death,  and  any  should  go  about 
to  trim  him  up  and  dress  him  neatly,  put  on  him  a  well 
made  suit,  and  expect  that  this  should  effect  his  cure. 
Alas  t  what  needs  tnere  amongst  us  such  curiosity  for  a 
dead  thing  1  We  are  dead,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  retiring, 
retired  in  a  very  great  degree :  to  what  purpose  would  it 
be  to  shape  and'  figure  a  dead  thing  this  way  or  that  1  Just 
to  as  much  purpose,  as  the  endeavour  of  him  that  we  read 
of  in  Plutarch,  who  would  fain  erect  a  newly  dead  body 
in  the  posture  of  a  living  man ;  but  alas !  the  legs  yielded, 
the  hands  fell,  the  head  dropped  on  one  side ;  so  that  the 
poor  defeated  person  was  forced  to  cry  out  at  last,  "  Deea 
aliquid  intuSj  I  find  there  is  something  wanting  within ; 
there  wants  a  living  soul  to  support  and  animate  the 
frame."  So  it  must  be  in  our  case  too,  if  there  were  ever 
so  exact  order.  You  may  suppose  from  what  was  formerly 
said,  that  order  is  a  most  excellent  and  desirable  thing, 
and  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church  of  God. 
But  what  is  t£e  order  and  frame  of  a  thing  that  is  dead  1 
If  a  plot  of  ground  should  be  laid  out  for  a  garden  ;  square 
it  never  so  accurately,  let  it  have  never  so  exact  a  figure, 
bestow  upon  it  every  thing  of  ornament  that  art  can  in- 
vent ;  yet  if  nature  also  do  not  do.  its  part,  if  the  sun  never 
shine  upon  it,  if  no  showers  or  dews  ever  descend,  would 
it  be,  think  you,  a  pleasant  flourishing  garden  1  We  have 
all  of  us  reason  to  have  done  expecting  much  from  lifele® 
outward  forms,  even  the  best  constitution  imaginable ;  while 
a  spirit  of  life  from  above  breathes  not,  despair  that  that  will 
erer  work  miracles,  or  do  any  great  things  amongst  us. 

Besides,  the  best  form  of  things  that  can  be  supposed, 
that  is,  such  as  w6uld  be  more  serviceable  than  others 
unto  the  ends  and  purposes  which  should  be  aimed  at,  to 
depress  wickedness  and  keep  things  composed  and  in  order, 
could  never  last  long,  if  a  Spirit  Inrom  dod  do  not  animate 
it.  Lust  and  wickedness,  wnich  it  goes  about  to  curb,  and 
which  might  be  less  in  some  extercutl  fruits  of  it,  so  long 
as  it  should  continue  curbed,  yet  would  grow  too  strong 
and  break  the  bonds.  As  you  know^  that,  let  the  body  of 
a  man  be  never  so  comely  and  beautiful  and  well  propor- 
tioned, yet  an  that  excellent  structure  and  fabric  will  soon 
difisolre  after  death ;  beauty  is  gone  all  of  a  sudden,  ghast^ 


lineas  succeeds  in  the  room  of  it,  and  in  time  it  will  cor- 
rupt arid  putrify  within ;  and  that  corruption  will  break 
forth,  so  as  to  break  the  external  frame,  and  cause  part  to 
drop  froai  part.  Therefore  never  expect  a  mere  extemal 
frame  of  thmgs  to  better  our  case  much  or  long,  to  do  wnj 
miracles  in  that  kind.  And  I  may  add,  as  that  leads  me, 

6.  That  indeed  the  very  power  of  working  miracles  it- 
self, which  is  but  an  extemal  means,  would  not  better  the 
world  and  men's  spirits,  without  the  Spirit  o{  God  ae- 
companying.  It  is  true  indeed  they  could  not  be  wroogfat 
without  that  Spirit  in  the  agent ;  but  that  vouM  not  do 
without  the  Spirit  as  a  difiused  soul.  Many  may  be  readj 
to  imagine,  that  if  God  would  but  do  some  very  stnuijR 
things  amongst  men,  work  many  astonishing  wonders,  nil 
the  world  and  the  time  with  prodigies :  then,  whereas  his 
memorial  is  in  so  great  part  extinct,  these  thin^  woold 
efiectually  convince  men  of  their  atheism  and  mfidriity, 
and  so  all  would  be  set  right  But  what  did  miracles  do 
with  the  Jews  of  old  1  who  were  brought  out  of  Egypt  bf 
a  succession  of  miracles,  by  plague  upon  plague  inmeted 
on  the  land  of  Egypt,  till  they  were  constrained  to  let  Is- 
rael ^  t  who  were  brought  through  the  Red  sea  by  a  most 
astonishing  miracle,  the  sea  dividing  on  the  one  lund  and 
on  the  other,  and  their  enemies  pursuing  destroyed,  onlj 
by  withdrawing  that  miraculous  power,  and  letting  the 
sea  unite  again !  who  were  led  through  the  wildezness  br 
a  continual  miracle,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire ;  and  fed 
by  another,  manna,  bread  from  heaven  *.  who  had  the  ^reat 
God  himself  appearing  with  so  stupendous  a  glory  upon 
mount  Sinai ;  speaking  with  the  voice  of  words,  tnat  six 
hundred  thousand  might  hear  at  once,  the  law,  the  ten 
words !  yet  the  body  of  that  pe<^]e  lapse  into  id<^atry, 
while  the  Divine  glory  was  in  view  before  their  eyes,  and 
after  it  had  been  by  so  dreadful  a  voice  immediately  before 
forbidden  with  the  utmost  severity.  And  their  after-ia- 
gratitude,  infidelity,  mutinies,  rebellions,  marmujisgs, 
testify  how  little  miracles  did  amongst  them.  How  liule 
did  they  do  in  Christ's  time !  those  that  he  himself  wrong^ ! 
restoring  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  sight  to  the  blind,  ami 
speech  to  the  dumb,  and  life  to  the  dead !  how  little  was 
effected,  save  only  to  heighten  and  aggravate  the  wicked- 
ness which  showed  itself  so  invincible !  All  these  are  tx- 
temal  things. 

But  if  we  should  think  of  what  is  internal  too ;  the  com- 
mon notions  of  religion ;  the  practical  dictates  of  natonl 
conscience,  that  do  more  or  less  obtain  every  where 
amongst  men ;  the  light  and  knowledge,  that  eomes  bf 
the  Gospel  discovery,  where  that  obtains ;  common  pru- 
dence, and  respect  to  self-interest;  how  little  do  tnese 
things  do  towards  the  composdng  of  the  world  and  the 
bettering:  of  the  times  I  It  is  plain,  that  light  is  more  eaady 
extinguished  than  lust.  When  it  comes  to  a  eontest,  when 
there  is  a  competition  between  corruption  and  conscience; 
ala3 !  how  much  more  intent  are  men  to  morti^  ihefr 
consciences,  than  to  mortify  their  corruptions  f  How 
feeble  and  impotent  a  thing  is  their  light  1  All  the  light 
that  shines  doth  but  testify  a^^st  them,  rather  than  di- 
rect or  reform  them ;  and  will  do  no  more,  till  the  Al- 
mighty Spirit  go  forth.  And  for  that  of  prudence  and 
respect  to  interest,  that  is  the  very  thing  that  undoes  men; 
that  is,  that  every  man  will  be  prudent  for  himself,  and 
mind  a  particular  interest  of  his  own :  this  fills  the  wor^ 
with  tumults  and  blood,  with  mischiefis  and  miseries  erefv 
whete ;  so  that  that  which  should  be  men's  preserver,  k 
their  destroyer,  even  self-love. 

The  sum  of  all  is  this.  This  ought  to  make  us  despmir 
that  ever  we  shall  see  a  better  world  and  state  of  rhinss, 
till  this  blessed  Spirit  be  poured  down  upon  oar  heads. 
Without  that,  things  will  oe  growing  worse  and  worse ;  it 
cannot  be  but  they  will  do  so ;  do  not  we  see,  that  ther 
have  done  so  1  The  Spirit  is  in  a  |;reat  measure  gone,  re- 
tired even  from  Christian  assemblies.  When  do  we  hear 
of  the  conversion  of  a  soul,  of  any  strickoi  and  pierced  to 
the  heart  by  the  word  of  God  1  And  what  is  that  like  to 
come  to,  think  we  1  what  would  it  come  to  in  this  ctir.  if 
always  in  a  continued  course  the  burials  should  exceed 
the  births  1  Must  it  not  be  the  very  desdiatioii  of  afi  it 
lastl  If  we  should  speak  of  burials  in  a  moral  sense; 
alas !  doth  the  number  of  converts  equal  the  nnmber  of 
apostates  1  But  take  it  in  a  natural  sense,  as  all  are  dyimg; 
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do  we  think,  tliat  Umm  sm  CliriBtiaiis  brought  in^  serious 
Christiaiis,  edfoctaaUf  become  so,  in  any  proportloQablc 
number  to  the  deaths  of  good  people  amcm^  us  1  What 
doth  this  tend  to,  but  the  extinction  of  religion  1  And  not 
to  speak  of  the  rampant  wickedness  <^  tnoee  who  have 
cast  off  all  sense  and  fear  of  God  and  godliness,  bat  only 
how  those  whoprofess  religion  decorate  and  now  worse 
and  worse;  it  vs  ver^  dismal  to  think,  how  coldly  affected 
they  are  towards  religion,  towards  the  ordinances  of  it,  to- 
wards the  Divine  presence ;  how  eagerly  they  fly  at  the 
world,  when  the  clouds  gather  so  thick  and  black,  and  all 
things  seem  to  conspire  to  a  rtorm;  their  ordinary  busi- 
ness, all  their  bosiness,  must  go  on  just  as  it  did,  except 
that  of  sools,  except  that  for  eternity  and  another  worla; 
which  most  be  n^lected,  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  Is  not 
this  the  ease  1  If  there  be  opportunities  of  s(4emn  prayer, 
of  mourning  and  fasting,  of  putting  in  for  a  part  and  share 
of  the  expected  mercy;  how  do  many,  if  we  may  not  sa)r 
the  most  of  them  that  profess  religion  amongst  us,  as  it 
were  disclaim  their  part!  for  they  will  bear  no  part 
amongst  them  that  cry  for  mercjr.  Think,  what  will  this 
come  to,  if  the  Spirit  of  the  livrng  God  be  still  withheld, 
and  do  not  awaken  men,  and  reduce  their  spirits  to  a  bet- 
ter state.  Despised  ordmances,  conteumed  worship,  neg- 
lected seasons  and  opportunities  of  grace,  how  dreacmil  a 
testimonr  will  they  bear  in  the  consciences  of  many,  if 
once  light  should  come  to  be  extinguished  amongst  us, 
and  all  the  firame  of  things,  wherein  thejr  seem  to  take 
comfort,  tdionld  be  dissolvM  and  shattered  in  pieces  1 


SERMON  XT/ 

It  remains  now  to  make  some  improvement  of  so  great 
and  important  a  subject,  as  we  have  been  upon — The  de- 
pendence of  the  happy  state  of  the  church  of  Ood  upon  the 
pouring  forth  of  nis  Spirit;— which  shall  be  in  certain 
practical  notes  or  corollaries,  that  are  deducible  ft-om  the 
whole  of  what  hath  been  opened  to  you.  And  we  shall 
begin,  where  we  ended  at  the  close  of  the  last  discourse. 

1.  Since  the  ham>in&<is  of  the  church  doth  so  immedi- 
ately and  necessaritv  depend  upon  a  pourin|^  forth  of  the 
Spirit,  it  must  needs  be  of  very  dreadful  import,  when 
that  Spirit  retires,  when  there  is  a  manifest  suspension  of 
its  Up:ht  and  influence.  Everv  gradual  retraction  of  that 
Spirit  speaks  a  vergency  to  death,  to  a  total  dissolution ; 
as  if  the  whole  frame  of  the  church  were  ready  to  drop 
astmder.  It  is  a  dismal  thing,  when  that  which  is  the 
only  lig[ht  and  life  of  it  retires,  visibly  withdraws ;  when 
that  Spirit  breathes  not  as  it  bath  done  through  the  world, 
souls  are  not  bom  by  it  unto  God  in  a  proportion  to  what 
luLth  been ;  considering,  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  en- 
tering into  Gkxl's  kingdom,  either  in  the  initiu  or  consum- 
mate state  of  it.  the  kingdom  of  grace  or  the  kingdom  of 
glory.  It  is  a  msmal  thing,  when  conversions  are  grown 
rare,  and  inferior  in  number  to  apostacies ;  when  Uhris- 
tians  are  not  bom  so  fast  as  thev  die,  whether  in  the  moral 
sense,  or  in  the  natural ;  for  all  die  alike.  This  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  thing  of  dreadful  import,  when  the 
Spirit  works  not  as  he  hath  been  wont,  for  the  rescuing  of 
souls  out  of  a  precedent  death ;  and  farther,  when  those 
that  live,  languish ;  and  much  more,  when  death  insensibly 
creeps  on  them  that  have  but  a  name  to  live ;  as  you  know 
it  doth  with  many  languishing  persons,  seizing  one  limb 
first  and  then  another,  so  that  the  man  is  dead  while  he  is 
alive.  With  how  many  is  it  so,  that  have  lost  themselves 
either  in  the  cares  or  pleasures  of  this  world^  and  are  dead 
while  they  live  I  This  it  becomes  us  to  consider  as  a  most 
mehmchojy  case.  If  all  the  happiness  and  weal  of  the 
•church  depend  upop  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  how 
dreadful  is  it,  when  there  is  a  discernible  retraction ! 

2.  All  our  hope  of  good  lying  in  the  pouring  forth  of 
the  Spirit,  it  is  very  strange,  that  the  retraction  of  it  should 
not  be  considered  with  more  sense ;  that  we  are  not  more 
apprehensive  of  so  dismal  a  case  as  that  is.  It  is  a  case 
exceeding  gloomy  in  itself,  as  hath  been  said :  but  how 
strange  is  it,  that  we  should  so  little  tmderstaoa  and  cob- 
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sider  it  as  such !  that  thisBhould  be  our  diutget,  lest  CM 
should  be  quite  gone  from  amongst  us  before  we  know  ilf ! 
that  life  is  retirmg,  but  we  perceive  it  not !  Alas !  widk 
too  msxij  there  is  scarce  lift  enough  left  to  feel  themselv^ 
die,  or  light  enou^  to  perceive  that  darkness  is  gathering 
upon  them.  Stranre  tnat  men  should  be  dying,  and  say 
they  are  alive !  Light  is  diminishing,  and  blindness  iU- 
creasing  and  growing  upon  them,  yet  they  say  they  see 
well,  and  carry  it  as  if  nothing  ailed  them !  This  is  a 
strange  infatuation  upon  the  minds  of  men,  even  of  the 
professors  of  religion  m  our  time ;  we  keep  up  our  wonted 
course  while  we  can,  our  wonted  forms  and  wm  of  wor- 
ship; we  assemble  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we 
have  praving  and  preaching  and  other  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel ;  out  there  is  not  the  wonted  Spirit,  such  appear- 
ances uid  demonstrations  of  the  power  and  presence  of 
the  Spirit  as  formerly,  and  yet  we  seem  not  aware  of  it 
We  do  as  we  have  been  worn  at  other  rimes ;  but  we  find 
it  not  with  our  souls  in  what  we  do,  as  Christians  were 
used  to  find  it ;  as  it  is  said  of  that  mighty  man  SamsDn ; 
he  said,  I  will  go  out  as  at  other  times  before,  and  shake 
myself  but  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord  was  departed  from 
him,  Judg.  xvi.  90.  So,  we  seem  not  to  know  that  the 
Lord  is  ^parting,  but  say  we  will  do  as  at  other  times : 
indeed  we  reach  not  him;  he  said  he  would  go  forth  and 
shake  himself  as  at  other  times ;  we  do  not  that,  but  as  the 
complaint  is  in  Isa,  Ixiv.  7.  so  is  our  case :  There  is  none 
(scarce  any)  that  stir  up  themselves  to  take  hold  of  God ; 
tor,  as  it  there  follows,  he  hath  hid  his  face  fh>m  us  and 
consumed  us,  we  are  consuming,  because  of  our  inicjuities. 
We  are  pining  away,  but  not  aware  of  it;  ffray  hairs  are 
here  and  there  upon  us,  but  we  seem  not  to  Know  it.  We 
read  concerning  men  in  general  in  the  dying  hour,  EccL 
viii.  8L  No  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retain  the 
n>irit,  neither  hath  he  power  in  the  day  of  death.  When 
tne  soul  must  dislodge  and  be  gone,  no  man  can  hold  it; 
but  they  would  if  they  could,  men  are  loth  to  die ;  thej 
would  retain  the  spirit  longer,  if  it  were  any  way  in  their 
power :  what  strivings  and  strugglings  for  breath  are  there 
m  dying  men ;  but  there  seems  with  us  hardly  to  be  so 
much  as  that,  "  Oh  that  we  could  retain  the  Spirit  of  life 
and  grace  1"  It  is  not  indeed  in  our  power,  any  more 
than  to  retain  the  departing,  dislodging  soul,  when  the 
hour  is  come  that  it  must  be  gone ;  but  it  is  strange,  that 
we  should  not  be  filled  with  complaint,  that  we  should 
cross  what  is  so  common  as  to  be  a  proverb ;  every  thing 
would  live,  but  it  seems  so  would  not  we.  When  God  as 
it  were  say^  to  us  by -what  he  doth,  (the  roost  emphatical 
way  of  speaking,)  "My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive,"  it 
shall  no  longer  strive ;  for  it  is  actually  withheld  from 
striving;  yet  we  dread  not  this  neatest  of  all  threats,  and 
when  the  threatening  is  enforced  by  a  gradual  execution, 
an  execution  already  in  a  dreadful  degree ;  not  to  be  afraid 
what  this  will  come  to,  is  very  strange. 

3.  We  further  collect,  that  such  a  dismal  state  of  things 
is  likely  immediately  to  forego  the  more  eminent  efiusion 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  shining  of  the  light  of  God's  face, 
here  spoken  of.  When  the  time  approaches,  concerning 
which  the  text  speaks,  then  a  most  dismal  gloominess  and 
darkness  must  oe  exacted  to  precede.  That  is  plainly 
implied,  when  it  is  said,  "  I  will  no  more  hide  my  facer 
I  have  done  it  hitherto,  but  will  not  do  it  any  more:  it 
bespeaks,  that*  till  the  time  of  this  eminent  efiusion  there 
was  a  very  displeased  hiding  of  God's  face,  and  a  great  re- 
traction and  holding  back  of  the  Spirit  Other  scriptares, 
that  relate  as  I  conceive  to  the  same  eminent  season,  in- 
timate also  a  dreadful  foreffoins  desolation.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  (chap,  xxxii.)  describes  the  desolation  of  the  Chris- 
tian churcn,  (for  I  doubt  not  his  prediction  is  ultimately 
meant  of  that,)  by  the  emblem  of  the  land  of  Israel's  lyine 
waste,  and  the  great  city,  the  metropolis,  being  all  rmned, 
the  very  houses  of  joy  in  the  joyous  city  covered  over  with 
briars  and  thorns^  ver.  13, 14.  And  thus  it  is  said  it  should 
be,  ver.  15.  Until  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on 
high ;  then  the  wilderness  shall  be  a  finitful  field,  and 
the  fruitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest ;  that  which  was 
before  reckoned  a  fruitiul  field,  shall  now  seem  to  have 
been  but  a  wild  forest,  in  comparison  of  the  fruitfulness  it 
shall  now  arrive  at  by  the  effosuNi  of  the  Spirit.    So  that 
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great  pouring  of  it  forth,  in  Eiek.  xxtvii,  meant  no  doabt 
of  fhe  same  time  with  this  in  the  text,  is  preceded  by  such 
a  forlorn  and  desolate  state  of  the  church,  that  it  is  repro- 
aented  by  the  emblem  of  a  slaughtered  army  covering  all 
the  ground  about  with  dead  carcasses,  till  the  Spint  of 
life  enter  into  them,  bring  bone  to  bone,  cover  them  with 
flesh,  and  form  them  aU  into  a  regular  army  of  living  men 
again,  ver.  1—14.  It  imports,  that  almost  a  uiflyersa] 
death,  next  to  total,  will  be  upon  the  church  before  this 
happy  day.  And  do  not  we  seem  in  a  tendency  thither  1 
We  seem  to  be  descending  gradually  into  the  dark  shady 
vale,  the  region  of  darkness  and  of  death:  nor  must  we 
expect  it  to  be  silent  darkness;  no  doubt  it  will  rather 
imitate  that  of  hell,  a  region  turbid  as  well  as  dark.  A 
night  seems  approaching,  that  will  be  equally  stormy  and 
gloomy ;  for  It  is  the  season  of  GKxl's  aoger.  It  is  never 
to  be  tnoaght.  that  he  will  be  neutral  towards  us ;  if  he  be 
not  a  friend,  ne  will  be  an  enemy  j  when  he  ceases  to  be 
our  light  and  life,  and  hope  and  joy,  it  cannot  be  but  he 
must  Mcome  an  astonishing  terror.  "**  Be  not  a  terror  unto 
me,  thou  art  my  hope,'*  says  the  pronhet,  Jcr.  xvii.  17. 
When  he  is  not  the  one,  he  must  oe  the  other.    Are  we 

Jirepared  to  meet  him  in  such  a  way  and  in  such  a  time? 
t  cannot  but  be  a  dreadful  time,  the  time  of  managing  his 
controversy:  when  he  hideth  his  face  in  displeasure,  that 
is  not  all,  it  is  not  a  bare  hiding.  Observe  that  passage  in 
Dent.  xxxi.  17.  "  Then  my  anger  shall  be  kindled  against 
them  in  that  day,  and  I  will  forsake  them,  and  I  will  hide 
my  face  IVom  them,  and  they  shall  be  devoured,  and  many 
evils  and  troubles  shall  befall  them:"  and  what  then  1  It 
follows,  "  So  that  they  will  say  in  that  day.  Are  not  these 
evils  come  upon  us,  Secause  our  Grod  is  not  amongst  us  1 
and  I  will  surely  hide  my  face  in  that  day :"  as  it  follows 
again  in  ver.  18.  This  is  to  make  a  way  lor  wrath ;  and 
when  you  can  see  him  no  longer,  you  shall  hear  from  him 
in  a  most  terrible  way. 

The  case  of  the  Christian  church  seems  to  be  as  Israel 
was  represented,  in  Psal.  cvi.  35,  &c.  They  were  mingled 
amonff  the  heathen,  and  learned  their  works:  and  tnev 
served  their  idols,  which  were  a  snare  unto  them.  And, 
▼er.  39.  Thus  they  were  defiled  with  their  own  works: 
(now  they  are  called  their  own,  since  they  had  adopted 
them,  ana  so  made  them  their  own ;)  and  went  a  whoring 
with  their  own  inventions.  What  follows  there,  and  what 
may  we  expect  to  follow  in  the  like  case  1  "  For  this  the 
Lord  abhorred  his  own  inheritance,"  ver.  40.  Now  take 
them  who  will,  they  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  he 
seems  to  care  no  more  for  them.  As  to  the  former  part,  is 
not  this  manifestly  our  case ;  the  Christian  religion  is  in 
great  part  become  pa^^ish.  We  lately  showed,  how  little 
good  nominal  Chnstianity  doth  to  the  world,  where  that 
only  doth  obtain.  How  plain  is  it,  that  Christianity  hath 
let  in  paganism  unto  a  dreadful  degree  I  And  now,  when 
the  time  of  controversy  comes,  the  day  of  recompense  and 
year  of  vengeance,  which  is  in  God's  heart,  how  terrible  a 
day  will  that  be !  When  that  day  comes,  that  shall  bum  as 
an  oven,  and  all  the  hemisphere  as  it  were  of  the  church 
be  as  a  fiery  vault  I  when  the  Lord  shall  bathe  his  sword 
in  heaven,  as  the  expression  is  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  5.  as  it  were 
drench  it  with  vivid  celestial  fire,  that  it  may  pierce  like 
lightning  1  when  he  shall  whet  his  glittering  sWurd,  lift  up 
his  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  Hve  for  ever,  I  will  render 
vemreance  to  mine  enemies :  (Deut.  xxxii.  M,  41.)  when 
he  sliall  set  himself  to  contest  with  the  Antichristian  spirit, 
that  hath  lurked  under  the  assumed  and  injurious  pre- 
tence and  profession  of  the  Christian  name ;  the  aposta- 
tical,  the  worldly  spirit,  that  hath  entered  into  the  church, 
and  wrought  in  it  with  such  malignity ;  that  spirit  of  envy, 
malice,  hatred,  bitterness  *,  that  profane,  atheistical  spirit ; 
that  spirit  of  hypocrisy  and  formality  I  when  he  shall  come 
to  a  direct  contest  and  grapple  with  all  among  whom  that 
spirit  dwells  and  rules ;  how  can  we  think  but  that  will  be 
a  very  dreadful  day  1  And  do  we  know  bow  near  it  is  1 
May  it  not  for  ought  we  know  be  even  at  hand  1  May  we 
not  be  upon  the  very  borders  of  that  turbid  darkness,  in 
which  aU  the  rage  of  hell  shall  play  its  part,  the  spirits  of 
men  be  let  loose,  the  devils  not  yet  bound  and  ready  to  do 
their  uttermost,  when  they  know  their  time  is  short ;  the 
rery  hour  and  power  of  darkness,  when  all  things  shall 
conspire  to  make  the  church  a  chaos  and  place  of  confh- 


sion,  when  the  elements  shril  be  as  it  were  comiiiaBioned 
to  fight  one  another,  and  the  powers  of  heaven  ahaM  shake  1 
How  are  we  prepared^  in  what  posture  to  eater  inio  soch 
agitata  as  that  isl  It  is  a  dismal  thing  to  live  a  winter,  a 
cominual  night,  in  such  a  place  as  you  have  heard  Green- 
land to  be  :  one  would  not  do  it,  unless  nnavoidable  ne- 
cessity drove ;  and  if  one  must,  he  would  make  provisiaB 
for  such  a  winter-night  all  that  he  could.  How  then  aze 
we  provided  for  such  a  time  1 

4.  We  may  note  agaon  hence,  how  adorable  the  power 
and  greatness  of  that  spirit  is,  that  can  turn  such  a  chaos, 
such  a  state  of  darkness  and  horror  and  confusion,  into 
light  and  peace,  into  life  and  beauty,  into  harmony  and 
glory.  How  adorable  is  that  Spirit !  how  great  and  glo- 
rious should  it  be  in  our  eyes  upon  that  account  t  Let  os 
use  our  thoughts  as  much  as  we  will^  we  cannot  make  a 
too  gloomy  representation  of  the  time  just  s]^ken  oi, 
wherein  the  Lord's  face  shall  be  hid,  and  the  Spirit  with- 
held. But  when  we  have  dwelt  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  sadness  and  dismalness  of  that  time  awhile,  then  what 
cause  have  we,  and  what  advantage  thence,  to  cake  oar 
rise  to  greaten  and  heighten  our  thoughts  concerning  this 
blessed  Almighty  Spirit,  that  can  make  so  happy  a  change 
as  soon  as  it  comes  forth,  as  soon  as  the  divine  light  shines 
again  I  What  a  change  will  it  be !  Amidst  all  those  ca 
lamities  that  the  church  complains  of,  (Psalm  Ixxx.)  see 
where  they  apprehend  the  redress  to  be.  Turn  os  again, 
O  Qod,  ana  cause  thy  face  to  shine,  and  we  shall  be  saved  ^ 
which  is  repeated  no  less  than  three  times  in  this  psalm, 
ver.  3,  7, 19.  We  are  cured  all  of  a  sudden,  all  things  are 
redressed,  if  thou  do  but  turn  us  and  cause  thy  face  to  shine. 
How  soon  doth  the  appearance,  the  first  visit  of  the  son  to 
the  horizon  wherein  we  are,  transform  a  region  of  dark- 
ness into  pleasant  light  t  Look  upon  that  wretched  state  of 
things  wherein  the  Christian  church  is,  and  wherein  we 
may  well  expect  it  farther  to  be,  and  in  a  deeper  degree : 
if  we  think,  that  however  when  the  Spirit  is  pour»  out, 
all  is  well,  how  adorable  ought  that  Spirit  to  be  to  ns  I  that 
mighty  Spirit,  that  can  even  of  a  suaden  new-creaze  the 
world,  make  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  difiTose  its  light 
and  influence  every  where,  clothe  all  with  lustre  ud 
glory  t  And  truly  I  believe  we  must  be  brought  to  have 
higher  thoughts  of  the  Spirit  than  we  have,  before  we  see 
so  g^ood  days  as  we  would  wish  we  might!  Alas !  how 
diminishingly  is  it  conceived  and  spoken  of  amongst  us ! 
We  have  the  name  of  the  Spirit  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
many  times  in  our  mouths,  when  our  hearts  ascribe  doc 
honour  to  him,  we  glorify  him  not  as  God  in  onr  concep- 
tions :  no,  the  notions  of  our  minds  and  dispositions  of  oor 
hearts  are  with  too  many,  as  if  we  had  not  "  heard  whe- 
ther there  be  any  Holy  Ghost ;"  or  as  if  it  signified  a  mere 
nothing  with  us.  But  it  concerns  us  to  greaten  oar  thooghis 
concerning  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Grod.  When  it  works 
as  the  Spirit  of  nature,  it  renews  the  face  of  the  earth,  re- 
plenishes all  the  region  with  life.  What  would  this  crea- 
tion be,  if  all  divine  inflaence  were  retracted  and  withheld, 
by  which  every  thing  lives,  and  which  is  attributed  to  the 
Spirit  of  GK)d,  as  the  actiye  principle  that  works  everywhere 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  moving  upon  the  abyss  in  the 
renewing  of  it  from  time  to  time  1  By  him  and  from  him 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  life  in  all  the  creation ;  he  works 
all  in  all.  But  consider  it  also  as  a  Spirit  of  holiness,  of  di- 
vine life  and  power  in  the  Spirits  ofmen ;  what  a  mighty 
Agent  is  that,  that  can  spread  such  an  inflaence  every  where, 
unto  the  remotest  comers  of  this  world !  and  can  reacb 
every  heart  of  those  that  belong  to  Gkxi,  and  aU  at  once; 
and  pierce  into  them  with  so  mighty  power,  that  thoosh 
all  tne  art  in  the  world  cannot  persuade  and  change  the 
mind  of  a  man,  even  in  a  matter  of  common  concernment, 
"if  he  be  resolved,  yet  this  Spirit  can  transform  where  it 
touches,  and  overcome,  if  it  will,  even  in  the  first  attempt ! 
Oh!  what  honiage  shpuld  our  souls  within  us  pay  to  this 
Almighty  SpiritT  In  how  prostrate  a  posture  should  we 
be !  How  should  we  adore  that  Spirit!  that  can,  wbea  it 
will,  fill  all  every  where  with  light  and  life ! 

5.  We  collect  further,  that  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  nwrt 
admirably  condescending,  that  it  will  ever  vouchsaft  to 
come  down  into  such  a  world  as  this  is ;  that  there  ^cold 
be  a  time,  in  which  such  a  favour  is  designed,  as  this, "  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit."  Well  may  it  be  called  the  ^ptnt 
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of  grace,  the  Spirit  of  all  guodueas  and  benignltsr  and 
sweetness,  that  it  will  ever  Yoachsafe  to  visit  our  world^  a 
world  so  drenehed  in  imparity,  and  so  environed  w\th 
malignant  darkness.  How  well  does  the  name  agree, 
"  The  Spirit  of  grace  t"  So  hellish  is  the  malignity,  that 
wonld  despise  sach  a^  Spirit :  he  is  called  so  on  purpose, 
we  may  suppose,  by  the  author  to  the  Hebrews,  to  ag grar 
vate  tliat  mtuignit/;  And  hath  done  deq;iite  to  the  l^rit 
of  grace,  Heb.  x.  S9.  But  how  magnificently  gilorious  is 
that  grace,  that  will  finally  overcome  this  malignity  t  That 
this  Spirit  will  come  down,  and  spread  its  li^ht  and  influ- 
ences through  so  much  deformity  and  pollution  and  dark- 
ness, as  is  every  where  in  this  world ;  that  it  should  be- 
come asoul  untosuch  aworld!  Whatif  anangelof  Gk)d 
would  humble  himself  to  become  a  soul  to  a  worm,  to  ani- 
mate a  wormi  but  a  stranger  humiliation  far  it  is,  that 
the  Spirit  of  Qod  should  become  as  it  were  a  soul  to  such 
a  world  as  this.  God  says,  '*  I  have  poured  out  my  Spirit 
upon  it,  and  now,  will  no  more  hide  my  &ce.''  It  should 
put  our  hearts  into  raptures.  How  should  we  fall  down 
and  adore  the  Spirit  or  life  and  grace !  Wilt  thou  do  this  1 
wilt  thou  come  down  into  such  a  world  as  thisi 

6.  We  may  note  further,  that  the  face  of  God  shall  never 
shine,  but  where  he  doth  pour  out  his  Spirit.  His  fhce 
will  always  remain  hid  towards  the  churchy  till  tne  time 
comes  that  he  pours  out  his  Spirit.  It  will  be  of  good 
service  to  consider  this.  Bianj  vainly  promise  themselves 
halOTQU  days  without  the  consideration  of  any  influence  of 
the  Spirit  connected  with  it;  as  if  the  aspects  of  Provi- 
dence could  be  favourable  to  them,  and  they  could  do  well 
enough  without  the  Spirit :  if  we  can  but  enjoy  peace  and 
tranquillity^  free  trade,  and  liberty  to  walk  without  check 
or  control  m  the  ways  that  we  like  best,  though  without 
the  other;  yet  we  are  apt  to  think,  that  our  happiness 
would  be  sofllciently  provided  for.    But  we  are  not  to  ex< 


^t,  that  the  aspects  ef  Providence  Irffl  be  fkvonrable, 
without  a  concurring  efiusion  of  the  Divine  Spirit:  it  is 
neither  like  to  be;  nor  would  be  to  any  good  purpose,  if 
it  should. 

It  is  not  like  to  be ;  for  why  should  we  suppose  it 
should  1  What  is  the  church  of  God,  when  the  Spirit  is 
withdrawn  and  gone  1  what  are  they  that  call  themselves 
of  it,  more  than  other  men  1  If  the  Spirit  be  gone,  what 
is  it  but  an  Aceldamal  a  Golgotha!  a  place  of  skulls,  a 
place  of  carcasses  1  Do  we  thmk,  that  the  Divine  glory 
shall  only  serve  to  adorn  sepulchres  1  that  the  more  glori- 
ous and  pleasing  aspects  of  Providence  shall  only  serve  for 
that  1  You  cannot  long  sever  and  keep  ofi*  from  death  iur 
temal  rottenness  and  corruption:  and  surely  it  is  very 
unlikely,  that  God  should  take  pleasure  to  discover  him- 
self and  to  display  his  rlory  among  such,  in  the  more  re- 
markable works  of  his  utvourable  providence. 

And  to  what  purpose  would  it  be,  if  he  should  1  What 
should  we  be  the  better  for  a  state  of  external  tranquillity 
and  peace,  if  the  Spirit  be  withheld  1  Sore  you  will  think 
religion  to  be  necessary  at  least  to  the  church }  otherwise 
what  distinguishes  that  from  another  community  of  men  1 
But  what  a  sad  frame  of  religion  must  there  be,  if  the 
Spirit  of  God  be  not  in  it 't  We  cannot  call  that  state  pros- 
perous to  the  church  wherein  the  Spirit  breathes  not,  un- 
less sensuality  will  be  the  felicity  of  the  church,  unless  we 
think  ourselves  warranted  to  aMndon  all  care  of  the  soul, 
and  the  belief  of  immortality  and  of  a  world  to  come, 
as  if  these  were  only  mistakes  and  delusions :  for  great 
external  prosperity  to  the  church  without  the  Spirit  accom- 
pa  nying  it,  commonly  issues  in  irreligion.  TheU  alone  de- 
serves to  be  esteemea  a  good  state  of  things  for  the  church 
of  God.  wherein  the  people  of  God  every  where  are  work- 
ing andfiraming  for  a  blessed  eternity:  and  that  they  will 
never  be  without  much  of  the  Divine  Spirit 


OBLIGATIONS  F&OM  NATUBE  AND  RETELATION 

TO   FAMILY  RELIGION   AND   WORSHIP, 

BEPBEBENTED  AND  PRESSED  IN 
SIX  SERMONS. 


TO  THE  READBR. 

Thb  favonrabl^  aeoeptance,  vliieh  the  g«neniliCT  of  serious  Cbrisdans  Iwre  tfiven  to  Mr,  Honre's  laie  po 
treatise  concerning  the  proqperons  state  of  the  Christian  Interest  before  the  end  of  time,  hath  encooragedme  to  take 
the  same  pains  in  nttins;  for  the  press  the  following  sermons  of  the  same  excellent  author  concerning  Fsunily  Reli|ioii. 
The  copy,  transcribed  by  some  unknown,  bat  skilful  hand,  different  from  that  by  which  the  sermons  already  pabluhed 
were  preserved,  was  communicated  to  me  by  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Herman  Hood. 

In  tne  treatise  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Howe  roeaks  of  this  as  one  of  the  ways,  by  which  we  may  hope  that  the  Spirit 
poured  out  will  produce  the  better  state  of  religion  which  we  are  expecting,  namely,  by  means  of  fiimily  orders  more 
generally  and  vigorously  set  on  foot  among  the  professors  of  Christianity.  And  certainly  we  cannot  reasonably  ester- 
tain  strong  hopes  of  the  revival  of  the  power  of  godliness  either  in  our  own  age  or  the  succeeding,  till  this  neeessuy 
part  of  the  form  of  it  becomes  general  amon^  Christians.  As  long  as  a  customary  neglect  prevaus  in  seasoning  the 
rising  age  with  proper  instructions  in  the  families  to  which  Uiey  belong:  while  our  youth,  that  spring  from  parents  or 
are  intrusted  with  masters  who  bear  a  Christian  name,  grow  up  altogetner  disused  from  the  daily  exercises  of  social 
piety ;  the  seed  of  the  church  will  soon  be  lost  among  tne  men  of  the  world,  and  religion  must  die  away  wiihont  sone 
very  supernatural  reviving. 

This  just  apprehension  occasioned  that  a^eement  among  the  protestant  dissenting  ministers  of  this  city,  of  vhick 
mention  is  ms^e  at  the  beginning  of  these  discomses,  that  were  preached  in  pursuance  of  it  in  the  year  1693,  toengue 
the  attention  of  their  several  congregations  at  one  and  the .  same  time  to  this  very  great  and  important  duty,  nx- 
QeoTge  Hammond  at  that  time  published  a  discourse  upon  the  subject,  at  the  desire  of  the  united  ministers ;  to  whick 
Mr.  Matthew  Barker  annexed  an  appendix :  and  Mr.  Samuel  Slater  printed  a  course  of  sermons  upon  the  heai  I 
have  been  informed,  that  that  general  endeavour  had  the  good  effect,  oy  God's  blessing,  to  dispose  several  heads  of 
families  to  set  up  reUgious  exercises  in  them. 

Another  effort  was  made  lately  with  as  general  concurrence  by  our  ministers  in  this  city,  oa  November  90, 1790^  to 
enforce  the  same  needful  practice;  I  hope  not  altogether  without  success. 

But  still  is  there  not  too  visible  reason  to  fear,  that  the  neglect  of  family  religion  is  a  growing  evil  amoo^  o^ 
Without  prying  unnecessarily  into  the  affairs  of  families,  it  is  unavoidable  to  those  who  have  any  conversation  in  the 
world,  to  hear  from  such  as  have  been  servants  or  residents  in  the  houses  of  manjr  who  make  neat  pretensions  lo 
religion  without  doors,  that  there  is  no  more  acknowledgment  of  God  among  them  in  daily  family  devotion,  than  if 
they  believed  no  such  thin^  being. 

I  thought  therefore,  that  it  mignt  be  serviceable  to  publish  this  short  set  of  discourses  upon  the  argument ;  vhich 
appear  to  me  to  have  placed  the  duty  upon  the  most  clear  and  indisputable  foot,  so  as  to  oe  fit  to  reach  all  that  are 
open  to  conviction ;  with  a  plainness  for  the  greatest  part  suitable  to  the  meanest  cetpacity,  and  yet  with  a  stres|tli 
not  to  be  evaded  by  the  most  judicious,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  life  and  spirituality  fit  to  impress  eveiy  serious 
mind. 

It  is  no  wonder  to  find  people,  who  evidently  discover  a  disaffection  to  religion,  hardlv  drawn  to  the  stated  prtetiee 
of  its  exercises  in  their  houses.  Till  their  hearts  are  touched  with  a  lively  sense  and  relish  of  true  piety,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  they  should  be  forward  this  way,  but  rather  keep  themselves  in  countenance  in  their  neglect  bf  Uk 
number  of  like  examples  among  such  as  have  not  cast  off  all  pretence  to  religion.  The  wonder  is  that  any,  who  give 
reason  from  the  rest  of  their  conduct  for  apprehending  them  m  the  judgment  of  charity  to  have  religion  at  heart,  yet 
should  omit  so  plain  and  profitable  a  duty. 

The  common  reasons  alleged  by  such  are,  either  their  inability  to  express  themselves  properly  in  Ihmily  devotkos; 
or  an  insuperable  modesty,  which  will  not  allow  them  to  speak  before  others  with  any  freedom  of  thought  or  uMnik 
possession  of  themselves. 

And  I  freely  allow,  that  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  ma^  be  the  case  with  persons  sincerelv  reli^k^us,  so  far  as  to 
hinder  them  mm  the  performance  of  family-worship  to  edification,  at  least  at  first,  without  the  assistance  of  forms. 
Bat  in  God's  name  let  none  continue  the  omission  of  so  plain  a  duty  out  of  a  superstitious  prejudice  against  precoA* 

«  OUm.  iDtviwt,  Ik  sn. 
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pooedpnyvn.   OorfonflithenUieparitasiswere&Tfh^mhftTiiiffaaaTenm  Nor  b  our  i 

fouBded  npoa  a  dislike  of  all  vae  or  them  even  in  public;  we  only  declare  against  the  nae  of  some  passages  vbieh 

3»pear  to  as  excei>tionable,  and  against  being  ao  tied  down  to  them,  as  to  be  obliged  invariably  to  use  them  widiont 
teration  or  addition.  Most  sober  writers  haye  ooneorred  in  adyising  to  maka  nsa  of  than  in  the  cases  mentioned, 
till  people  can  arrive  at  more  improvement  of  lodgveDt  and  a  greater  presence  of  mind,  liaoy  dissenters  have  pub- 
lished '^  forms  for  the  assistance  q(  those"  Id  wnom  they  were  needM :  as  in  Bir.  Baxter's  Family  Book ;  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's Closet  Devotions,  recommended  bj  Bir.  Henry:  Mr.  Henry  hath  pobtished  some  himselJL  at  the  end  of  his 
Method  of  Prayer.  And  as  Mr.  Howe  m  one  of  the  following  disoonrses  declares  his  judgment  for  the  use  of  them, 
rather  than  the  daty  should  be  omitted:  so  his  practice  was  agreeable.  There  is  a  small  book  in  octavo,  entitled 
"  Prayers  for  Families,"  printed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Parkhurst  without  any^uithor's  name,  about  the  year  1695 ;  of  which 
the  late  reverend  Mr.  Jeremiah  Eunith  gave  me  this  account  many  years  ago.  Upon  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of 
the  right  honourable  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  the  lady  bemg  desirous  to  have  the  worship  of  God  kept  up  in  the  family 
into  wnich  she  was  enterim^,  requested  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  William  Taylor,  then  his  lordship's  chaplam,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
to  draw  up  some  nrayers  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Smith,  according  to  his  usual  modesty,  declined  bearing  a  part  in 
the  service.  But  Mr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Taylor  complied  with  the  request ;  and  their  composures  were  privately  printed, 
and  made  use  of  in  that  iadfn  family. 

I  onljr  mention  these  things,  to  prevent  the  misi^rehenaiaa  of  any,  as  if  in  what  I  have  said  I  had  offered  any 
thing  singular.  All  who  love  religion  in  earnest,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  public  establishment,  whether  in  their 
judgments  they  prefer  prajring  by  forms  or  otherwise,  will  I  doubt  not  a^ree  in  this ;  that  it  is  better  that  God  shouki 
be  worshipped  either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  both  in  secret,  and  in  fomilies,  and  in  pnbUc  assemblies,  than  that  men 
should  live  in  any  of  these  respects,  as  "  without  God  in  the  world.^' 

For  my  own  part.  I  should  oe  glad  that  every  head  of  a  family  were  fully  capable  fh>m  time  to  time  to  represent 
the  case  of  that  under  his  charge  with  propriety  and  life,  in  supplication  and  praise  and  confession,  according  to  all 
varying  circumstances.  But  where  that  cannot  be,  yet  I  rejoice  to  know  or  to  hear  of  a  fiimily,  that  seriouady  and 
solemnly  calls  upon  the  liord  in  any  way.  Those  who  begin  with  a  form,  may  find  themselves  gradually  emboldened 
to  go  further:  and  either  totally  in  time  lay  that  way  aside  ^  or  sometimes  pray  the  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other, 
as  they  find  the  temper  of  their  spirits  to  be ;  or,  if  they  cannot  get  over  the  difficulties,  which  first  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  use  the  assistance  of  others'  composures,  yet  they  may  be  able  gradually  to  intersperse  a  sentence  here  and 
there  suitable  to  special  occurrences  in  their  family,  without  any  tremor. 

And  after  all.  whether  our  words  flow  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  or  we  endeavour  to  excite  affectiour 
answerable  to  what  the  words  before  us  suggest ;  if  the  God  who  ^ows  the  heart  sees  sincerity  and  true  devotion  in 
the  worshipper;  it  will  undoubtedly  be  accepted,  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  which  he 
hath  not 

I  commend  these  diMsonnes  to  the  perusal  of  all  serious  Christians,  though  of  differing  persuasions  m  lesser  mat- 
ters, earnestly  begging,  that  by  God^  blessing  they  may  reach  the  end  of  the  author  in  preaching  them,  and  of  the 
transcriber  in  preparing  them  for  poblic  view ;  namely,  the  revival  of  religion  in  femilies,  and  by  that  means  the  dif- 
fusing of  it  fitr  and  wide  in  the  present  generation  ana  in  those  which  are  to  come. 

lam 


"^rmSSk 


Tour  hearty  well-wisher 

for  your  best  interests, 

JOHN  EVANa 


SERMON  I  ♦ 

Josh.xxiv.l&. 
IM  oifar  m$  amd  mf  hauKy  wt  vfiU  terve  tke  Ltri. 

Tms  is  the  magnanimous  resolution  of  that  great  and 
g^ood  man,  Joshua,  notwithstanding  the  suoposed  revolt  of 
all  the  people  of  Israel  (torn  God,  who  had  been  bound  to 
him  by  the  most  sacred  and  endearing  ties.  "  Though  yon," 
says  he,  "  should  all  go  off  and  apostatize  from  God,  even 
to  a  man,  after  all  the  great  ana  glorious  things  that  he 
bath  wrought  among  you  and  for  you :  that  shall  not  alter 
me:  through  his  grace,  the  course  that  I  will  take,  and 
that  mine  shall  take,  whom  I  can  have  any  influence  upon 
or  any  power  over,  shall  be  the  same  it  was.  I  and  my 
house  will  serve  the  Lord  notwithstanding.  Though  you 
should  all  turn  pagans  and  idolatere  to  a  man,  that  shall 
not  overturn  the  religion  of  my  family  or  of  my  closet,  but 
there  shall  be  serving  of  the  Lord  stiU." 

It  hath  been  an  unanimous  resolution  among  the  minis- 
ters of  indulged  congregations  in  and  about  this  city,  to 
insist  upon  the  subject  of  family  worship,  even  all  at  once, 
Bl  least  as  many  as  to  whom  it  was  possible ;  and  to  begin 
upon  it  this  very  dav,  as  I  doubt  not  they  generally  do. 
And  I  should  as  liufe  doubt  the  approbation  and  concur- 
rence of  divers  other  reverend  persons  in  the  ministry,  who 
are  not  of  that  character,  if  there  had  been  the  same  op- 


portunity of  consulting  them  and  of  knowing  their 
that  is,  of  as  many  as  do  seriously  tesire  and  covet  to  see 


the  prosnenwds  and  flourishing  state  of  serious,  vital,  and 
practical  religion  and  godliness  in  our  days.  But  they, 
who  could  confer  and  agree  to  concur  in  such  an  endea- 
vour as  this,  have  done  it  with  all  the  cheerfVilness  and 
unanimity  that  could  be  thought.  Indeed,  since  that  reso- 
lution was  taken,  a  providence  hath  occurred  among  us, 
which  some  might  reckon  would,  have  diverted  and  altered 
it  for  the  present :  a  fturther  breach,  which  God  hath  made 
upon  our  congregation,  by  the  late  decease  of  a  consider- 
aole  and  very  useful  member  of  it,  worthy  Mr.  Collet  Of 
whom  divers  might  expect  to  hear  a  distinct  account  given 
them ;  i^rehending,  that  it  would  not  be  so  much  an  or- 
nament to  him  or  to  his  name  when  gone,  as  a  means  of 
instruction  to  them  who  are  left  behind. 

But  I  am  under  restraint  as  to  this;  partly  by  my  relar 
tion ;  but  more  principally  by  his  own  express  prohibition, 
who  declared  iis  unwilbngness  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  funeral  sermon.  And  that  prohibition  was  equal  (as  any 
might  understand)  to  the  most  copious  one  that  could  have 
been  made  by  way  of  commendation.  For  it  more  repre- 
sented the  temper  of  his  spirit,  than  my  words  could  have 
done;  the  meelmess,  the  humility,  the  modestv  of  it;  and 
was  most  a^rreeable  to  the  habitual  frame,  from  whence 
the  way  of  nis  walking  proceeded ;  steady,  but  still  and 
without  noise;  and  showed  how  willing  he  was,  that  his 
exit  out  of  this  world  might  be  with  as  much  silence,  as  his 
course  through  it  was.  • 

Yet  however,  had  I  been  to  have  preached  a  ftaneral 
sermon  upon  his  account,  I  should  never  have  laid  aside 
for  that  the  thoughts  of  this  text  For  I  could  not  have 
found  one  in  the  whole  Bible,  ftom  whence  I  might  havr 
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more  taken  occasioii  to  represent  him,  as  to  his  person  and 
as  to  his  family,  as  an  example  of  both  personal  and  do- 
mestical reliffion,  single  and  family  godliness.  And  indeed 
were  they  who  profess  godliness  generally  in  these  respects 
like  him,  there  would  oe  mnch  less  need  of  preaching  upon 
Boch  a  subject,  or  of  taking  up  such  a  resolution  as  joa 
have  heard  hath  been  general  m  reference  thereunto. 

But  it  hath  been  generaUy  apprehended  and  feared,  by 
them  whom  Gkxl  hath  set  as  watchmen  amongst  ns^  that 
the  case  is  too  much  otherwise:  and  that  the  religion  of 
families  languisheth,  or  indeed  hath  no  place  at  all  in 
many  families,  where  yet  there  is  a  profession  of  and  a 
pretence  unto  godliness  above  the  common  rate.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  this  sinful  omiasion 
with  any  of  you  that  have  families;  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is:  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  understood,  without 
great  injury  to  me,  to  intend  a  reflection  upon  any  parti- 
cular person.  But  yet  for  all  that,  I  cannot  think  a  dis- 
course upon  this  subject  needless :  for  it  is  possible,  many 
may  be  guilty  of  this  omission,  thoueh  I  know  nothing  of 
it ;  who  do  not  covet  to  pry  into  famuies,  beyond  any  par- 
ticular occasion  or  call  tliat  I  mav  have  thereunto.  And 
if  it  be  so,  it  is  not  to  be  despairea  of,  but  that  through  the 
blessing  of  Qod  nis  word  may  be  made  use  of  to  effect  a 
conviction  and  a  reformation  of  so  great  and  so  insuffer- 
able an  evil. 

And  it  is  possible  too,  that  it  may  serve  for  the  confirm- 
ation of  such  in  that  good  course,  as  may  be  tempted  to  de- 
sist fh>m  it.  For  have  none  ever  come  within  the  compass 
of  your  knowledge,  who  have  for  some  time  continued  to 
practise  and  keep  on  foot  the  worship  of  Qod  in  their  fa- 
milies, but  have  at  length  abandoned  it  and  given  it  over  1 
That  IS  a  far  fouler  case.  T^rpiiU  nidUi/r^  mdm  non  ad- 
miUiPu/r :  Aisa  mare  ignominious  tSmg  to  Arow  your  re- 
union and  your  Ood  out  ofyourfamiHeSt  than  never  to  have 
admmed  ikem.  I  would  labour  to  fortify  all,  as  mnch  as 
is  possible  against  that  temptation. 

And  it  is  possible  further  to  be  useful  to  divers,  who  yet 
have  not  families,  but  who  may  have;  so  as  to  be  a  guide 
imd  incentive  to  tneir  purpose  and  practice  for  the  future, 
when  there  shall  be  such  occasions. 

And  even  to  us  all,  who  are  ever  so  resolute  in  the  pre- 
sent use  and  for  the  continuance  of  this  holy  course,  it  mav 
be  useful  for  our  quickening  to  manage'  this  holy  work 
with  more  seriousness,  with  more  vigour,  with  more  spi- 
rituality, and  to  better  purpose,  than  we  have  been  any  of 
us  wont  to  do. 

And  as  to  the  subject  itself,  you  see  the  words  of  this 
text  are  very  plain  words:  I  and  my  house  will  serve  the 
Lord.  The  word,  house,  indeed  doth  sometimes  signify 
more  largely;  but  it  cannot  be  understood  to  signify  any 
thing  else  here  but  a  household :  and  so  we  are  saved  from 
any  thing  of  a  disputation  about  that  matter.  For  Joshua 
speaks  only  of  them,  for  whom  he  would  answer,  at  least 
as  to  their  visible  practice  and  whom  he  had  a  power  over. 
"  I  and  mv  house  will  serve  the  Lord.**  And  he  contrsr 
distinguisneth  the  case  of  his  own  family  fVom  the  sup- 
posed different  common  case.  For  he  supposeth  all  the 
rest  to  be  gone  off  to  paganism  or  the  service  of  other  gods ; 
notwithstanding  which  the  practice  of  his  house  and  family 
should  be  the  same  that  it  was. 

And  for  the  term,  serve,  it  is  true  the  Hebrew  word  here 
used  is  rendered  promiscuously  by  the  Septuagint  in  several 
places,  so  as  sometimes  to  signify  Xarpcia,  that  is,  that  ser- 
vice which  is  peculiar  and  appropriate  t»  Qod  under  the 
notion  of  worship  to  him ;  and  sometimes  to  signify  ^•X^c, 
service  in  a  mucn  larger  sense.  Therefore  I  lay  no  stress 
upon  the  word,  abstractly  considered,  but  only  considered 
according  to  the  present  circumstances.  Abstractly  con- 
sidered, it  is  very  true  it  doth  sometimes  signify  not  only 
service  to  Qod,  but  to  man.  And  again  being  referred  to 
Qod,  it  sometimes  signifies  any  other  service,  or  obedience, 
or  dufjr,  besides  worship;  as  we  are  to  obey  and  comport 
with  his  pleasure  in  other  things  besides  worshipping  of 
him :  ana  then  this  word  serves  to  express  that  service. 
But  in  this  place  it  can  si^ify  notning  but  worship. 
That  is  most  plain.  It  signifieth  that  sort  of  service, 
which  must  either  be  paid  to  the  true  Qod,  or  will  be  paid 
to  false  ones.  "  Yon  may  serveother  gods;  but  I  and  my 
house  will  serve  the  Lord."    So  that  it  is  worship  or  reli- 


gion thai  is  meant  here,  and  nothing  else.  ADdtherefoie 
about  that,  there  ia  no  place  or  room  left  for  disnatatka. 
And  now  so  much  being  plain,  yon  find  a  twofold  resoli* 
tion  expressed  in  the  text. 

1.  Concemmg  peisonal  religion :  the  religion  of  a  siiisfe 
person,  solitary  worship:  that  worship,  Aat  may  becoi- 
fined  to  a  man^s  soul  and  to  his  closet  *'  I  will  serre  tke 
Lord :  I  will  be  a  worshipper  of  him.  as  long  as  I  lire,  kt 
the  rest  of  the  world  do  what  they  will."  And  then  here  if 
a  resolution  expressed  too, 

8.  Concerning  family  religion :  and  that  as  the  caie  el 
the  family  master,  the  governor  of  the  family.  He  did  na 
think  he  shonld  answer  the  obligation  that  lay  upon  bin 
as  snoh,  or  do  the  part  incumbent  on  him  as  so  related,  ii 
he  should  shut  up  himself  and  his  religion  in  a  closet 
No,  but "  I  and  my  house  will  serve  the  Lord;"  implring 
his  resolution,  both  to  do  what  was  incumbent  upon  him- 
self in  worshipping  Qod  even  among  them,  and  to  use  tbe 
power  he  had  to  oblige  them  to  a  compliance  and  eoDcor- 
rence  therein.  Otherwise  he  must  be  thou^t  to  hare 
spoken  absurdly,  when  he  says,  "  As  for  my  hoose,  ve 
will  serte  the  Lord ;"  if  he  must  not  be  understood  to  have 
the  authority  in  his  own  fiunily  to  oblige  them  to  atteod 
thereupon. 

It  is  the  latter  of  these,  which  it  suits  our  pnTpoeeto 
speeik  unto;  though  we  shall  in  the  close,  Qod  willof, 
look  back  upon  the  other  two,  as  there  will  be  occaaoa. 
The  text  will  give  it,  and  the  series  of  the  drsconrse  viU 
lead  to  it.  So  that,  that  which  is  left  as  the  designed  sA- 
ject  of  my  present  discourse,  is  family  relifion ;  the  reli- 
gion that  belongs  to  a  family  as  such,  and  wnich  xtbdcngs 
to  a  family  as  such  to  set  on  foot  and  to  keep  on  fool  ia  the 
family. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  be  apprehensive,  that  vhererer 
there  is  among  professed  Christians  a  dismclinanoo  iid 
aversicm  fh>m  such  a  course  and  practice  as  this,  there  wik 
be  (that  they  may  give  themselves  a  rehef,  that  the j  nor 
have  some  pretence  and  shelter  against  the  nrgencj  o( 
what  may  be  said  in  such  a  case)  an  aptness  clamorously 
to  insist  and  cry  out;  "But  where  is  your  proof  1  vlttf 
proof  have  you,  that  there  ought  to  be  snch  a  thing  is  &- 
mily  religion  1  where  is  it  required,  that  we  most  so,  ud 
so  often,  or  in  such  and  such  a  continued  course,  attead 
upon  Qod  in  the  performance  of  family  duties,  and  the  ex- 
ercises of  domestical  religion?"  I  doubt  not,  but bj the 
blessing  of  Qod  yon  will  find,  that  there  is  proof  dear  vA 
stroni^  enough ;  as  it  was  to  be  expected  there  should  be 
in  so  important  a  case,  and  upon  which  so  much  depeadi 
But  before  I  come  to  give  you  any,  I  shall  lay  down  som 
few  things  by  way  of  preparation  and  promise.   As, 

1.  That  whereas  this  is  matter  of  doubt,  and  is  to  be 
matter  of  dispute;  that  which  is  doubted  of,  is  to  be  gal^ 
rally  supposed  not  the  substance  of  the  thmg  spoka  oC 
but  only  this  or  that  circumstance.  I  hope  that  genenfly 
the  matter  that  any  would  have  brought  into  dispute,  or  for 
which  they  would  desire  proof,  is  not,  whether  there  sboold 
be  any  such  thing  as  religion  in  the  world,  or  no.  That 
cannot  be  the  question  with  any,  that  call  themselves  Chns^ 
tians,  with  any  reason  or  modesty,  at  least  till  ihef  have 
renounced  that  name ;  nor  can  any  make  that  a  qnestioo, 
consistently  with  themselves  and  with  the  dictates  of  ho* 
man  nature,  unless  they  will  renounce  the  name  of  nsa 
too.  But  the  question  most  be,  whether  there'oncht  to  be 
religion  in  a  family  as  such ;  and  to  be  performed  so,  tad 
so  often,  or  in  so  orderly,  continued,  and  stated  a  coone 
Hereupon  I  would  add, 

S.  That  where  the  substance  of  any  duty  is  agreed  to  be 
plainly  required,  it  would  be  the  most  unreasonable  thiM 
m  all  the  world  to  throw  it  off,  upon  a  pretence  that  sdcI 
and  such  circumstances  are  not  enjoined .  Nothing  can  be 
more  unreasonably  absurd  than  that.  For  so  yon  vonld 
come  to  throw  out  of  the  world  the  most  undoubted  part 
of  all  religion  whatsoever,  the  most  essential,  mostiubki 
and  substantial  parts.  There  could  be  nothing  of  ^vtr 
and  personal  religion  upon  such  terms.  For  mstance;  tt 
this  rate  a  man  should  be  excused  fh)m  ever  remembei« 
Qod  as  long  as  he  lived,  from  ever  having  any  thons^n 
him,  because  Scripture  doth  not  expresdy  tell  us  hov 
often  in  a  day  we  should  think  of  him.  And  the  ask 
may  be  said  of  all  other  vital  acts  of  reUgioQ.  Atthsiw 
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Bobody  shotild  be  obliged  to  love  God«  because  we  are  not 
told  how  often  in  a  day  we  must  put  forth  an  act  of  lore 
Co  him ;  and  nobody  should  be  obliged  to  fear  God,  to  ex- 
ert any  rererential  act  towards  him,  because  we  are  not 
told  at  what  hour  of  the  day  it  must  be.  And  so  for  so- 
cial worship,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  upon  diese 
terms ;  if  any  man  should  say,  I  am  not  obliged  to  worship 
God  in  Christian  societies  any  where,  because  he  hath  not 
expressly  told  us,  you  shall  come  together  at  nine,  or  ten, 
or  elewn  o'clock  for  such  purposes.  And  so  under  that 
pretence  here  would  be  an  end  of  all  religion,  because 
every  circumstance,  and  particularly  this  of  time  and  fre- 
quency, is  not  stated  expressly  and  determined  in  Scrip- 
ture.   I  add, 

3.  That  wheresoever  the  substance  of  any  duty  is  ex- 
1_  gujQjjje^  imj  tl^g  circumstances  are  not  deter- 


mined ;  if  it  be  main  and  evident,  that  the  thing  is  neces- 
sary, (and  I  win  now  suppose,  that  so  family  religion  is, 
as  well  as  religion  in  ^neral,  as  that  which  I  hope  you 
will  see  proved,)  then  u  is  left  to  us  to  choose  the  circum- 
stances; but  not  to  choose  them  arbitrarily,  or  unfitly,  or 
inconsistently  with  the  end  and  design  of  tne  duty.  This 
is  one  of  the  good  man's  characters,  that  he  ordeis  his  af- 
fairs with  discretion,  (Psalm  cxii.  5.)  with  jnd^ent,  as 
the  word  admits  to  be  read:  he  judiciously  considers  the 
several  obligations  that  lie  upon  him,  so  as  seasonably  to 
answer  them  all.  If  the  thing  itself  be  manifestly  enjoined, 
it  is  required  of  us,  that  we  find  out  the  way  of  circum- 
stantiatmglt.  so  as  may  most  comport  with  tne  mind  and 
pleasure  of  the  legislator  in  laying  us  under  such  an  obli- 
gation: and  at  our  peril  be  it,  if  we  do  not  find  the  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  thing  is  required  to  be  done. 

As  for  instance,  to  suit  this  with  a  parallel  case ;  you 
know  it  is  an  obligation  upon  family  masters  to  take  care 
as  to  externals  for  them  that  are  of  the  household.  He 
that  doth  not  provide  for  them  of  his  own  house,  hath  de- 
nied the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel,  1  Tim.  v.  8. 
This  char^  lies  upon  him,  that  according  to  his  ability  he 
is  to  provide  for  his  domestics :  it  is  enforced  upon  nim 
by  a  general  law  and  precept :  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  mur- 
der." He  would  be  a  murderer  before  God,  and  before  ail 
rational  and  considering  men,  that  should  famish  his  fam- 
ily, when  he  could  provide  for  theuL  and  when  his  pre- 
tence is' nothing  else  but  this,  "  God  hath  not  told  me  in 
his  word  how  manv  meals  they  shall  have  in  a  day,  or  at 
what  hour  of  the  aay  I  am  to  dine  or  sup  them :  he  hath 
not  said,  it  shall  be  at  eleven,  or  twelve,  or  one  o'clock,  or  at 
seven  or  ei^ht.  that  I  shall  so  and  so  provide  for  them." 
This  man  will  be  nothing  less  than  a  murderer,  than  if  the 
particular  hour  were  told  him  in  the  Bible,  when  he  must 
take  care  that  they  shall  have  that  which  is  convenient 
and  competent  for  their  meat  and  drink.  And  I  hope,  in 
process  of  time  we  shall  come  to  evince,  that  they  are  not 
less  liable  to  be  found  guilty  as  murderers  before  God,  that 
do  famish  the  souls  of  them  that  are  committed  to  their 
char|:e ;  bat  that  that  euilt  is  unspeakably  more  foul  and 
horrid  aad  hateful    And  thetefore  I  observe, 

4.  That  when  any  thing  by  general  rules  is  enjoined  in 
Scripture,  then  we  are  to  use  our  understandings  in  de- 
ducing and  bringing  down  that  general  rule  to  particular 
cases.  For  the  Scriptures  were  writ  not  for  brutes,  but  for 
men:  for  an  intelligent  sort  of  creatures,  that  have  under- 
standings about  them,  and  are  capable  of  using  them,  so 
as  to  deduce  and  collect  particulars  out  of  generals,  and 
so  as  to  infer  from  such  and  such  plain  erounds  suitable 
conclusions  and  inferences :  and  what  is  by  manifest  and 
just  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  a  Scripture  ground,  will 
equally  oblige,  as  if  it  were,  certis  verins,  expressed  in  the 
Scripture  itself.  God  doth  speak  to  us  as  men,  and  it  doth 
not  beseem  the  majesty  of  Gtod  to  trifle  with  his  creatures. 
Indeed  it  would  be  thought  unfit  for  the  majesty  of  a 
prince,  a  secular  prince,  to  descend  to  every  little  punctilio, 
when  nis  mind  in  his  public  edicts  is  plamly  enough  ex- 
pressed. It  may  better  be  expected,  that  there  should  be 
a  grandeur  observed  by  the  supreme  and  universal  Lord 
ofall ;  and  we  should  not  expect  him  to  descend  to  every 
minute  thing,  to  gratify  the  ntmous  cavilling  humour  of 
every  one  that  hath  a  mind  to  find  all  the  fiaws  he  can  in 
God^  commands,  rather  than  obey  them;  even  all  the 
flaws  and  defects  that  he  can  any  way  suppose. 


The  great  cry  in  this  case  is,  "  Is  not  the  Scripture  a 
perfect  rule  both  of  faith  and  manners  t  And  therefore 
what  is  not  to  be  found  there,  as  to  faith,  we  are  not  bound 
to  believe;  as  to  manners  or  practice,  we  are  not  bound  to 
do."  This  is  the  alle^tion,  when  any  have  a  mind  rather 
to  throw  off  such  a  piece  of  duty  towards  him  that  gave 
them  hreath,  than  to  comport  with  his  mind  and  pleasure 
in  it.    I  therefore  add, 

5.  That  divers  things,  not  so  expressly  contained  in 
Scripture,  will  be  found  equally  to  oblige,  if  they  be  mat^ 
ters  of  practice.  They  will  equally  obBge  to  such  prac- 
tice, though  not  is  so  many  words  expressed  in  Scripture, 
if  by  any  other  light,  than  what  is  contained  in  Scripture 
as  such,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear,  that  they  are  just  and 
necessary. 

You  will  say.  What  other  light  1 1  say,  the  light  and  law 
of  nature.  For  we  are  to  know,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
not  written  to  repeal  the  law  of  nature.  That  is  an  unre- 
pealable  law,  never  possibly  to  be  repealed,  while  God  is 
God,  and  man  is  man.  For  therefore  is  it  called  the  law 
of  nature,  because  it  results  from  the  correspondency  be- 
tween the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  €k>d ;  and  so  is 
as  impossible  to  be  repealed,  as  it  is  impossible  at  once, 
that  God  should  be  ungodded,  and  that  you  should  be  nul- 
lified and  reduced  to  nothing.  It  is  true  indeed,  if  the 
former  were,  the  latter  woula  be.  But  the  former  being 
alto^ther  impossible,  as  long  as  a  reasonable  creature 
contmueth  such,  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  nature  will 
unalterably  lie  upon  it. 

You  are  therefore  to  consider ;  Was  there  no  sin  or  duty 
in  the  world,  before  the  Scriptures  were  written,  for  two 
thousand  years  together  1  when  we  are  told,  that  before 
the  law  sin  was  in  the  world ;  but  sin  is  not  imputed,  when 
there  is  no  law,  Rom.  v.  13.  And  therefore  there  was  this 
law  of  nature,  in  re^ct  whereof  men  are  a  law  untc 
themselves^  Rom.  ii.  14.  That  is,  if  they  will  look  impar- 
tially and  faithfully  into  their  own  souls,  and  not  wilfully 
overlook  their  natural  dictates  and  sentiments ;  if  they 
will  commune  with  themselves.  And  the  very  writing  of 
the  Scriptures  doth  suppose  this,  and  all  preaching  accoid- 
ing  to  the  Scriptures  supposeth  it.  Otherwise  what  means 
the  apostle's  saying  in  that  text,  9  Cor.  iv.  2.  Recommend- 
ing ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God  1  That,  which  upon  an  impartial  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  a  man  in  the  sif  ht  of^  God  he  shall  be  obliged 
to  judge  is  just  and  equal.  Binds  his  practice,  and  hath  its 
ground  in  Scripture  too,  though  every  circumstance  rela- 
ting hereunto  be  not  found  there. 

Scriptural  revelation  doth  graft  upon  nature,  that  is,  it 
supposeth  us  men.  Otherwise  to  what  purpose  were  it  to 
put  such  a  book  into  our  hands ;  if  we  were  not  with  de- 
pendance,  with  subordination,  to  apply  our  own  under- 
standings to  consider  what  is  contained  there ;  still  expect- 
ing and  looking  up  to  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  tbis 
collection  of  truths  doth  come  tons,  that  he  would  irradi- 
ate or  direct  our  minds,  and  enable  us  to  discern  his  mind, 
as  it  is  signified  to  us  the  one  or  the  other  way  1  All  ap- 
peals unto  the  judgments  and  consciences  of  men  were  m 
vain  and  to  no  purpose^  if  what  I  now  say  were  not  to  be 
admitted.  I  speak  to  wise  men,  says  the  apostle,  judge  ye 
what  I  say,  1  Cor.  x.  15.  God's  own  expostulations  with 
men  suppose  it.  "  Are  not  my  ways  equall  are  not  your 
wajTS  unequal  1"  Ezek.  xviii.  29.  All  this  doth  sunpose, 
that  there  is  an  understanding  and  a  conscience,  that  is 
capable  of  judging.  And  whatsoever  shall  appear  just 
and  requisite,  and  necessary  unto  that  principle,  must  be 
understood  to  oblige  by  the  authority  or  the  Supreme  Le- 
gislator, whose  law  this  is.  For  he,  that  has  made  us  and 
made  our  natures,  has  made  this  law  that  is  written  there. 

Therefore  this  law  is  an  inviolable  law,  and  most  deeply 
fundamental  to  all  that  we  have  contained  in  the  Bibie ; 
which  is  but  a  superadded  light.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  most 
true,  that  this  law  of  nature  doth  not  declare,  what  is  to 
be  done  by  apostate  and  lost  creatures  in  order  to  their  re- 
covery ;  therefore  a  supervening  light  is  needful.  The  law 
of  nature  was  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  innocent  man, 
and  respe<;ted  his  innocent  state.  But  then,  those  that 
were  obligations  of  duty  laid  upon  him  in  that  state,  are 
incessant  obligations.  What !  will  God  say,  "  Because 
my  creature  has  made  a  defection  Arom  me,  shall  he  by 
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liii  own  fkult  excuse  bbaself  fxom  duty,  and  nullify  the 
obligati(Hi  oi  mf  litw  1"  If  that  did  oblige  men  to  worship 
God,  and  oblige  societies  to  worship  him,  leaser  societies, 
supposing  there  had  been  aach,  while  the  state  of  inno- 
cencj  la;Sed ;  do  we  think,  that  that  obligation  is  taken  off 
by  sm,  by  men's  baring  offended  and  made  a  defection 
from  God  1  As  if  men  could  nullify  God's  laws  by  dis- 
obeying theuL  And  therefore,  I  say  what  doth  by  the 
law  of  nature  appear  to  be  necessary,  will  equally  obli^ 
our  practice,  as  if  it  were  in  so  many  express  words  m 
Scripture.  And  in  the  last  place,  I  propose  this  to  be 
considered  too, 

6.  That  it  is  a  master-piece  of  the  devil's  artifice,  to  op- 
pose the  means  of  our  direction  in  matters  of  pjractice  to 
one  another,  and  to  their  common  end.  And  they  are  most 
stupid  creatures,  who  will  suffer  themselFes  to  m  befooled 
oy  nim  in  this  matter.  A  great  artifice  of  the  deril !  first 
to  go  about  to  oppose  the  light  of  nature,  that  is  simply  and 
tnuy  such,  Tana  there  are  characters,  by  which  that  may 
be  uiscemea,  though  that  is  not  the  business  of  this  hour,; 
unto  Scripture  light;  and  then  to  opffose  one  piece  of 
Scripture  to  another ;  and  then  to  make  it  be  thought,  that 
all  together  is  insufficient  to  the  true  end;  or  else  to  set 
the  means  against  the  end.  This  is  a  great  design  that  he 
hath  been  dnving,  ever  since  there  was  a  church  in  the 
world ;  and  to  enga^  men  in  broils  and  disputes  upon 
such  seeming  oppositions :  but  all  to  divert  the  practice  of 
what  was  really  most  necessary  unto  men's  serving  of 
God  in  this  world,  and  their  being  happy  with  him  in  the 
other ;  and  then  to  represent  the  means  as  insufficient  to 
the  end,  and  by  consequence  as  opposite :  as  if  all  together 
would  not  serve,  beqanse  one  alone  will  not.  As  indeed 
this  is  plain,  that  the  light  of  nature  alone  will  not  serve 
to  enaole  a  man  to  glorifv  God  as  God,  and  to  conduct  a 
man  to  a  final  felicity  in  nim.  Therefore,  says  the  devil, 
"  it  is  of  no  use  at  all;"  and  so  men  are  to  be  given  up  to 
enthusiasm.  Thus  he  imposeth  upon  one  sort  of  men. 
A^ain,  if  such  and  such  tilings  be  found  not  to  be  con- 
tained expressly  in  the  Scripture  revelation,  then  Scrip- 
ture revelation  alone  is  represented  as  insufficient  |  and 
thereupon  there  must  be  I  know  not  how  nmny  traditions 
and  inventions  of  men  pitched  upon,  to  supply  or  make  up 
the  defects  of  Scripture ;  or  otherwise,  upon  pretence  of 
this  insufficiency,  the  end,  that  should  be  served  by  it,  is 
represented  as  impossible  to  be  served ;  and  the  Scripture 
shall  be  pretended  to  throw  religion  out  of  the  world  be- 
cause it  IS  no  sufficient  means  to  serve  it:  and  at  last  men 
shall  be  left  to  live  irreligiouslv.  according  to  the  disincli- 
nation and  bent  of  a  disaffectea  heart. 

God  hath  not  left  us  altogether  "  ignorant  of  Satan's  de- 
vices;" and  **  in  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird."  When  he  would  so  grossly  impose  upon  us  in  so 
plain  cases,  we  are  very  foolish  creatures,  siUier  than  the 
silliest  bird,  if  we  will  suffer  ourselves  to  be  beguiled  and 
impwed  upon;  especially  as  to  such  parts  ana  pieces  of 
our  religion,  as  upon  which  all  our  present  conuort  and 
welfare,  and  our  ruture  and  eternal  hopes,  do  so  immedi- 
ately depend.    It  would  be  great  foUv  in  so  plain  a  case. 

Do  but  consider  a  little,  wherein  tnis  doth  appear  most 
^ain,  so  that  every  one  may  understand  it  if^  he  will. 
Take  the  most  unquestionable  and  indisputable  things, 
that  lie  within  the  compass  of  natural  revelation,  and  that 
cannot  be  understood  to  serve  any  ill  purpose,  or  to  gratify 
any  corrupt  inclinaticm  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  but  directly 
the  contrary;  take  these  natural  sentiments,  and  t^e  the 
whole  compass  of  Scripture  together  with  them ;  and  here 
is  that,  which  in  point  of  rule  both  for  faith  and  practice 
is  every  way  sufficient  lo  serve  its  end.  When  we  say. 
the  Scripture  is  a  complete  rule,  we  do  not  mean  as  severed 
and  cut  off  from  the  law  of  nature,  or  in  opposition  to  that, 
Of  as  excluding  that ;  but  as  including  it ;  and  as  exclu- 
ding only  the  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  inventions  of 
men,  and  the  additions  that  they  think  fit  to  subnect  to  it. 
Take  llie  Scripture,  m  conjunction  with  the  frame  of  most 
unquestionably  natural  dictates  and  sentiments ;  and  here 
we  nave  an  entire  discovery  of  all  that  is  requisite  to  our 
acceptable  walking  with  God.  And  indeed  all  those  more 
essential  necessary  dictates  of  the  law  of  nature  are  con- 
tained in  the  Scripture.  But  there  are  many  things,  that 
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are  still  to  be  borrowed  from  thence,  which  may  raped 


the  matter  of  undetermined  ciicumstaaees;        

stances  of  that  kind,  that  they  are  necessary  to  actions  to 
be  done.  Not  merely  unnecessary  circumstances.  For  if 
any  would  take  their  advantage  and  occasion  from  tbace, 
to  devise  what  circumstances  mey  please :  that  is  a  groqnd- 
less  and  injurious  pretence.  There  can  be  no  action  doM 
but  with  circumstances ;  and  the  determination  of  ane 
circumstances  is  necessarv :  as,  it  is  impossible  for  an  as- 
sembly ever  to  meet  togetner,  if  they  do  not  agree  apont 
time :  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  social  worship,  if  the 
persons  that  are  to  associate  do  not  agree.  Sudi  acircia- 
stance  as  this  is  necessary,  because  mere  cannot  be  wor- 
ship without  it.  But  for  unnecessary  circumstances,  whid 
signify  nothing  to  the  work,  and  without  which  it  nsj  be, 
and  may  be  as  well  and  perhaps  better ;  these  caanot  be 
fetched  from  the  law  of  nature.  But  from  the  lav  of  na- 
ture I  can  fetch  this  circumstance ;  if  I  be  oblised  to  wor- 
ship God.  then  I  must  find  some  time  for  it.  And  if  per- 
sons be  obliged  to  worship  God  together,  then  tbejr  moa 
find  some  time  to  come  together.  And  therefore  all  that 
is  substantial  in  religion,  though  a  great  deal  of  it  be  in  the 
law  of  nature,  you  have  it  over  again  in  Scripture.  And 
for  whatsoever  of  circumstance  is  necessary  unto  such  ex- 
ercises of  religion,  if  you  have  not  all  those  circomstanco 
in  the  Scripture,  yet  the  law  of  nature  compared  vitb 
Scripture  will  oblige  you  to  find  out  fit  circmnstances; 
such  as  by  which  it  shall  be  possible  for  the  enjoined  daty 
to  be  done,  and  such  as  without  which  it  cannot  be  done. 

And  so  m  this  sense  the  Scripture  is  a  perfect  mie,  ii 
opposition  to  unnecessary  inventions;  but  not  in  oppoa- 
tion  to  the  necessary  parts  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  what- 
soever that  is  necessarily  to  be  directive  to  us  in.  As,  it 
Scripture  say,  "  Worship  God :"  the  law  of  natore  suth 
the  same  thing;  but  it  over  and  above  obligeth  Aie  to  cir- 
cumstance it  duly,  and  so  as  that  the  thing  desiened  naj 
be  possible  to  be  done.  And  if  both  together  do  \n  tac 
unaer  an  obligation  to  this  or  that  part  orkindof  religioa 
and  duty,  my  obligation  will  be  inoisputable  and  indi^ 
sable  hereupoiL 

These  preparations  being  laid,  we  shall  (God  williBf) 
go  cm  hereafter  to  evince  to  you  tne  obligation  that  is  i^ 
us  to  family  worship ;  on  the  governors  of  fiunilies  to  tihe 
care,  that  it  be  set  up;  and  to  oblige  those  under  their 
charge  to  concur ;  and  their  obligation  spontaneooslj  id 
willingly  to  concur. 


SERMON  n.' 

Bbcadsb  I  Iaj  ft  great  stress  in  the  argument  before  u 
upon  the  law  oi  nature,  as  you  may  see  by  what  hath  bcea 
already  offered ;  it  may  be  requisite,  before  I  proceed  i^ 
the  forelaid  grounds  to  the  proofs,  that  I  should  obriatF 
some  things  which  may  arise  m  the  minds  of  some  or  other 
concerning  this  law. 

Objection.  It  may  be  said  :  "  To  lay  a  weight  is  thii 
matter  upon  the  law  of  nature,  is  to  lay  it  upon  the  most 
uncertain  thin^  in  all  the  world.  Who  can  tell  what  the 
law  of  nature  isl  How  obscure  and  dark,  how  dabioos 
and  mutable,  a  thing  doth  it  seem  to  be;  depending  vitk 
one  man  upon  this  or  that  apprehension  or  uncy  oriodi- 
nation,  and  with  other  upon  another  ?"  To  this  I  fnaid 
say  as  follows, 

1.  The  law  of  nature,  as  it  lies  in  the  minds  of  na,B 
a  mighti^  .shattered  thing.    But, 

S.  It  is  not  equally  obscure  in  all  things.  ,  . 

3.  In  reference  to  what  I  design  to  appeal  to  it  is,  it  is 
most  clear  and  indisputable ;  and  I  shall  lay  a  weight  aad 
stress  upon  it  no  where  else,  but  where  it  is  so. 

4.  As  to  what  relates  to  this  matter,  religion  and  ths 
worship  of  God  in  general,  and  which  we  shall  aftervaiv 
have  occasion  to  deduce  and  draw  down  to  family  vonhipj 
it  is  so  very  plain,  that  isj  the  general  is  so  nUin,  iia<  | 
may  be  as  sure  what  the  law  of  nature  is  in  the  case,^  1 
may  be  that  contradictions  cannot  be  tme.    For  (he  voT' 
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ship  of  God  or  religion  doth  cany  that  in  it,  the  assertion 
or  affirmation  whereof  must  as  necessarily  ezclnde  the 
ccmtrary,  as  one  proposition  most  ezclode  another  contrar 
dictory  ro  it. 

For  instance.  When  I  woRhip  God,  m^  worshipping 
of  him  doth  imply  these  affirmations  m  it;  that  he  is 
supreme,  that  he  is  the  hest  of  beings,  that  all  things  do 
depend  upon  hun,  that  I  have  my  own  absolute  depend- 
ance  npon  him.  that  in  his  favour  stands  my  life,  that  his 
displeasure  and  anger  towards  me  not  reconciled  must  be 
a  morul  and  destnictiTc  thing  to  me.  My  declining  or  re- 
fusing to  worship  him  implieth  all  the  contrary  negations. 
If  the  former  affirmations  be  true,  (and  the  conscience  of 
«yerv  man  may  be  appealed  Unto,  whether  they  be  not 
true,)  the  contrary  negations  can  no  more  be  true,  that  is, 
the  contradictory,  than  it  is  possible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be  true  and  false. 

So  little  do  we  need  to  be  at  an  uncertainty  or  in  a  sus- 
Dense,  what  the  law  of  nature,  as  we  shall  refer  to  it,  is. 
It  is  nothing  else,  but  that  essential  reference  between  God 
and  his  creatures,  which,  upon  the  supposed  existence  of 
both,  is  necessarily  and  unavoidably,  wnether  I  think  of  it, 
yea  or  no.  It  is  not  an  uncertain  or  mutable  thing ;  it 
doth  not  depend  upon  my  thinking  or  not  thinking  of  it. 
Whether  I  think  or  think  not,  whether  I  sleep  or  wake; 
if  God  is  and  I  am,  such  obligations  must  lie  upon  me 
necessarily  and  imalterably  in  uiis  state  of  the  case.  That 
is,  there  are  these  things  to  oe  considered  in  God ;  and  such 
really  is  the  state  of  things  between  him  and  me,  that  I 
cannot  but  be  under  such  obligations.  And  therefore  it  in 
vain  to  suppose  that  the  law  of  nature  in  these  respects  is 
an  arbitrary  and  changeable  thing.  It  is  no  more  change- 
able, than  the  essential  references  must  be  between  God 
and  me,  while  he  exists,  and  I  exist  \  so  that  I  cannot  make 
these  oblations  to  be  by  my  thinking  of  them,  nor  can  I 
nnthink  them  into  nothing. 

And  when  we  therefore  read  of  the  law  of  nature  as  a 
law  written  in  us,  as  the  apostle's  expression  is;  that  must 
suppose  it  to  have  been  before  it  is  written,  that  is,  in  order 
of  nature  before.  For  what  is  it  that  is  written  1  Some- 
thing that  was  before,  at  least  in  the  order  of  nature. 
Those  mutual  references  must  be  between  God  and  us. 
which  are  only  founded  upon  our  own  natures.  They  bad 
a  pre-existence ;  that  is,  whether  there  be  anv  such  impres- 
sion upon  me  or  no :  if  it  remain,  or  if  it  oe  blotted  out, 
that  doth  not  nullify  the  oblig^ations  between  me  and  my 
Maker.  And  if  those  obligations  do  unalterably^  and  in- 
dispensably lie  upon  me  in  reference  to  myself,  it  will  be 
a  very  easy  deduction,  when  we  come  to  that,  to  show  that 
they  mast  lie  upon  me  also,  in  reference  to  those  that  I  am 
conceraed  for.  And  hereupon,  though  after  the  apostle  we 
call  this  a  "  law  written  in  our  hearts,"  we  must  consider 
it  as  antecedent  to  that  impression.  Cicero,  a  heathen, 
calls  it  nan  scripta  sed  nata  Ux^  a  Uaobomwilkusf  which 
results  from  the  very  existence  of  such  a  creature,  of  such 
a  nature,  related  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  his  ofisprine,  or 
one  that  hath  immediately  been  raised  up  out  of  nothing 
by  him. 

But  now  upon  all  this,  such  preparatories  being  forelaid, 
we  shall  proceed  to  the  proof  of  what  hath  been  asserted ; 
that  is, — That  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  ^Vemors  of  fami- 
lies to  take  care  that  there  be  such  a  thmg  as  family  reli- 
gion  preserved  and  kept  up  in  their  families  as  such.— We 
must  here  note  to  you,  that  by  the  exercises  of  religion  in 
families,  we  do  not  mean,  that  all  the  exercises  of  religion 
must  be  there;  that  evenr  instituted  Christian  ordinance 
can  have  place  in  a  family.  We  do  not  intend  that,  un- 
less in  sucn  families  as  may  be  also  churches ;  as  we  read 
of  some  such  in  Scripture.  But  we  mean  such  exercises 
of  religion,  as  a  famuy  is  the  capable  seat  and  sabject  of; 
as  it  is  of  those  parts  of  merely  natural  worship,  which  are 
wont  to  be  referred  to  that  head ;  as  prayer,  comprehend- 
ing confession  of  sin,  and  thanksgiving  for  mercies ;  and 
instruction,  the  endeavour  of  knowing  and  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  touching  what  we 
are  to  believe  concerning  him,  and  touching  what  we  are 
to  do  in  a  wav  of  duty  towards  him.  These  are  things^ 
which  lie  witnin  the  compass  of  natural  worship. 

It  is  true,  that  there  are  instituted  ordinances  of  worsh^ 
besides,  (as  even  these  mentioned  are  instituted,  as  well  a» 
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natural,)  that  do  belong  to  a  certa||l  spedlled  seat  and  sub- 
ject; to  wit,  such  and  such  societies,  whjeh  the  very  insti- 
tution itself  doth  characterize  and  notify  as  the  apt  and 
convenient  seat  and  subject  of  such  worship.  Those  I  do 
not  speak  of.  But  that  such  parts  of  worship,  that  have 
been  spoken  of.  which  are  natural  as  well  as  instituted,  ijiz. 
praying  to  Goa,  and  instruction  in  the  matters  that  con- 
cern us  towards  him.  do  belong  to  fiunilies  as  such.  I  shall 
labour  to  evince  and  make  out  to  you.  And  I  snail  en- 
deavour to  do  this,  partly  upon  ratumalj  and  partly  upon 
scrip^wral  grounds.  Ancf  I  snail  do  it  in  reference  to  these 
two  things : 

I.  To  the  substance  of  familv  religion ;  that  there  ought 
to  be  such  a  thing  as  family  religion,  containing  those  two 
substantial  parts  that  I  have  mentioned.    And, 

II.  To  the  frequency  thereof ;  when  and  how  often  such 
and  such  acts  and  exercises  of  religion  ought  to  be  per- 
formed. 

I.  That  there  ought  to  be  such  a  thing  as  family  religion, 
made  up  of  the  mentioned  parts, /(Mt%  prayer ,  and  family 
instrucHon, 

First,  I  shall  labour  to  make  out  this  to  you  upon  rational 
grounds.  And  to  that  purpose  I  shall  give  you  one  gene- 
ral argument,— from  the  notion  of  religion  generally  con- 
sidered;— which,  as  such,  most  be  understood  to  carry 
with  it  a  double  respect, — 1st,  to  its  o6fec(— the  ^eat  Grod ; 
and  2dly,  to  its  suJbject^-^  reasonable  or  intelligent  crea- 
ture, or  a  collection  of  such,  by  whom  it  is  to  be  perform- 
ed. Under  the  former  notion,  or  in  the  former  reference, 
it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  duty  to  him,  to  whom  I  per- 
form it,  or  such  and  such  exercises  of  it.  Under  the  latter 
notion,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  thing  necessary  for 
ourselves,  for  our  own  welfare  and  advantage,  present  and 
eternal. 

The  former  notion  doth  not  extinguish  or  exclude  the 
other.  But  it  showeth,  how  adminiblv  Gtod  hath  con- 
nected thin^  even  in  their  natures ;  ana  with  how  tender 
regard  to  his  creatures,  that  shall  continue  in,  or  that  shall 
be  reduced  to  an  obediential  or  governable  state  and  pos- 
ture towards  him :  that  they  cannot  do  what  is  for  his  ho- 
nour and  glory,  but  they  must  be  promoting  their  own  trtie 
interest  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  thing;  that  as 
religion  is  a  homage  to  the  Eternal  Being,  a  debt  that  the 
reasonable  nature  ought  to  ^y  him ;  so  it  is  as  to  ourselves 
a  means  to  refine  our  spirits,  to  purge  them  fVom  terrene 
dross;  in  the  acts  and  exercises  of  which,  we  converse 
with  the  best  of  beings,  the  most  pure,  the  most  glorious, 
the  most  vital ;  and  so  derive  an  enlivening  and  purifying 
influence  into  our  own  souls.  These  notions  are  not  in- 
consistent, or  exclusive  of  one  another.  But  the  Author 
of  our  beings  hath  so  kindly  ordered  the  state  of  things  be- 
tween himself  and  us,  that  that  which  sums  up  all  our  duty 
sums  up  all  our  felicity  too.  Love  to  God ;  this  sums  up  aU 
that  we  are  to  do,  ana  all  that  we  are  to  enjoy.  Bv  one 
and  the  same  love,  we  vitally  do  all  that  can  oe  done  oy  us 


in  point  of  duty,  and  vitally  enjoy  all  that  can  be  enjoyed 
by  us  in  point  of  felicity.  Therefore  wonder  not,  that  there 
should  be  these  two  references  of  reliffion,  that  •belong  to 
it  in  itself  most  abstractly  ccmsidereo,  so  that  we  cannot 
consider  or  form  a  notion  of  it,  but  we  must  involve  both 
of  these;  for  it  must  be  performed  to  some  one,  and  by 
some  one.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  vital  religion, 
but  it  must  be  terminated  upon  God,  and  subjected  in  our- 
selves ;  and  so  cannot  but  have  these  distinct  references 
with  it.    Hereupon  then, 

1.  Consider  religion  according  to  the  former  reference, 
as  a  homaee  to  God;  and  if  it  be  found  equally  to  be  a 
homaffe  to  nim  from  a  &mily,  as  it  is  from  a  single  person, 
then  the  obligation  to  family  religion  will  be  indispensable 
and  indisputable  upon  this  ground.  We  shall  consider, 
how  this  obligation  as  to  persons  doth  arise,  that  is,  to  pay 
such  a  continual  homage  to  Gkid  as  religion  includes  and 
involves  in  it. 

1st.  As  he  is  the  most  exeeUtnt  of  all  beioss,  so  there  is 
an  obligation  to  worship  him,  or  to  bear  a  r^nous  dispo- 
sition and  affection  of  soul  towards  him.  That  name  of 
God,  which  includes  all  divine  excellencies  and  perfections 
in  it,  '*  is  exalted  above  all  blessing  and  prai5e,'^Neb.  ix.  5. 
Hence  it  is  con^quent,  that  my  capacity  measures  my 
obligation.    And  I  pray  consider  that;  and  let  your  own 
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thoughts,  as  yoa  heftr  it,  examine  it.  If  the  Divine  name, 
comprehensive  of  all  excellencies,  he  exalted  above  all 
blessing  and  praise ;  then  I  can  never  go  beyond  what  I 
(vwe  in  pomt  of  homage  theremito.  And  therefore  it  can- 
not be,  out  that  capacity  must  measure  obligation.  If  I 
an*  capable  of  doing  so  much  in  a  way  of  homage  to  the 
supreme  and  most  excellent  Being,  I  am  bound  to  come 
up  to  that.  If  I  can  do  more,  I  must  still  do  that  more: 
and  so  on  still ;  because  this  blessed  name  is  exalted  above 
all  blessing  and  praise.  If  I  have  a  capacity  then  in  m^ 
own  person  to  do  any  thing  in  a  way  of  duty  towards  this 
most  excellent  Being,  whereunto  therefore  I  owe  that  daty ; 
whatsoever  that  capacity  of  mine  extends  to,  I  am  to  serve 
and  glorify  him  accordmg  to  the  utmost  of  it.  And  if  I 
am  to  be  considered,  not  only  in  my  own  single  personal 
capacity,  but  as  the  head  of  a  familv  also;  then,  if  capa- 
city do  measure  obligation,  I  am  to  do  all  that  in  me  lies, 
that  he  may  have  as  much  honour  from  my  family,  as  he 
is  to  have  from  me ;  because  it  is  as  much  owin^,  and  I 
tan  never  over-do  in  point  of  duty  towards  him,  in  what- 
ever capacity  I  stand. 

Suppose  then  my  single  capacity  to  be  indeed  improved 
to  serve  and  glorify  him,  but  tnat  1  neglect  the  other ;  may 
not  he  come  and  say,  "  There  is  another  capacity  in  whicn 
you  stand,  pray  what  do  you  for  me  in  that  1  Do  you  owe 
me  no  duty,  as  you  are  the  master  of  a  family,  and  have 
the  care  of  others  upon  yottl  Both  you  and  those  for 
whom  you  are  concerned  owe  me  duty  in  that  capacity; 
and  you  are  concerned  to  see  that  that  duty  be  done,  by 
reason  of  the  authority  that  you  have  over  tnem,  and  the 
obligation  that  you  can  subordinately  lay  upon  them." 
This  is  implied  in  the  text ;  *'  As  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord."  He  supposeth  that  capacity  in- 
herent in  him,  that  he  could  not  only  do  such  duly  or  ser- 
vice himself,  but  that  he  could  oblige  those  that  were  under 
his  care. 

Now  where  is  that  man,  that  dare  stand  forth  and  say, 
"  It  is  true  I  owe  all  the  homage  I  am  capable  of  perform- 
mg  for  my  own  person,  to  that  most  excellent  of  ail  beings, 
because  he  is  most  excellent,  and  because  his  name  is  far 
exahed  above  all  blessing  and  praise;  but  my  family  owes 
him  nothing,  or  I  owe  him  nothing  for  my  famil^rT' 
Whereas  you  are  in  the  capacity  of  a  governor  of  a  family, 
as  well  as  in  a  single  capacity;  and  may  do  s^ill  more  to 
glorify  that  name  in  your  family  capacity,  than  you  could 
do  in  the  other  alone;  but  while  there  is  a  capacity  unan- 
swered of  glorifying  the  most  excellent  Being,  an*  obliga- 
tion must  remain  upon  me  to  answer  it,  since  I  can  never 
here  exceed  or  even  come  up  to  what  he  deserves. 

2dly.  The  obligation  to  religion  ariseth  also  from  our 
dependance  upon  the  Divine  Being  for  our  first  and  for  our 
continued  being,  as  he  is  our  Creator,  and  our  continual 
Preserver,  and  consequently  our  Owner.  And  can  any 
man  say,  "  God  hath  created  me,  but  he  hath  not  created 
mine  !  He  continually  preserves  and  sustains  me,  but  he 
doth  not  preserve  and  sustain  mine  !'*  Bat  if  I  owe  him 
my  all,  upon  account  of  my  own  dependai^ce  on  him,  for 
my  being,  and  for  my  hoped  and  expected  well-being,  pre- 
sent and  eternal ;  is  not  the  case  so  with  my  family  also  1 
Is  he  not  the  Proprietor  and  Owner  of  that,  as  well  a.s  of 
myself  1  Who  would  not  tremble  to  say,  "  God  hath  no  in- 
terest in  my  family,  no  right  there  1"  And  if  he  hath  an 
interest  and  propriety  there,  shall  he  not  be  owned  and 
have  a  homa^  paid  him  by  my  family  as  such  1  And  I 
being  a  certain  sponsor  for  them,  and  set  over  them,  .am 
bound  to  do  all  that  in  me  is,  that  the  obligation  upon  them 
be  answered  as  well  as  that  personally  upon  myself. 

3dly,  The  dueness  of  religion  as  a  homage  to  Gkxl,  may 
be  further  argued  from  the  very  nature  of  man ;  not  only 
with  reference  to  personal,  but  to  domestical  religion,  as  he 
is  naturally  not  only  a  reasonable,  but  a  sociable  creature. 
As  he  is  a  reasonable  creature,  so  he  owes  religion  bs  a 
homage  to  him,  who  has  been  the  Author  of  this  rational, 
intelligent  nature  to  him.  As  he  is  a  sociable  creature,  so 
he  owes  social  religion,  or  worship  in  society;  and  in  that 
society  first,  wherein  he  is  first  capable  of  rendering  it,  that 
Is,  in  his  family.  This  obligation  lies  upon  him,  and  is 
always  first  to  be  answered.  There  was  social  worship  in 
families  before  there  could  be  other  social  worship.  And 
that  obligation,  if  it  lay  once,  lieth  always  upon  the  same 


sort  of  persons.  As  God  hath  made  me  a  creature  uc  for 
society,  and  hath  cast  me  into  sach  societies,  1  am  oUiged 
to  worship  him  in  them,  by  the  very  law  of  my  own  na- 
ture. 

4thly,  This  debt  of  religion  to  God,  even  as  from  a 
family,  is  to  be  argned  from  the  very  constitution  of  fami- 
lies. They  are  divine  plantations  settled  by  Grod  himself 
for  this  very  end  and  purpose,  to  be  nurseries  of  relifioa 
and  godliness.  If  Goa  be  the  Author  of  such  a  coo^ito- 
tion,  and  if  religion  be  the  end  for  which  he  hath  purpcsdy 
constituted  them,  then  certainly  there  ought  to  oe  lamilr 
religion  and  godliness.  For  the  former,  nothing  is  plainer. 
"God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families,"  Psalm  lxviii.6. 
God  hath  so  provided,  that  men  should  not  live  single  and 
apart  in  this  world  in  an  ordinary  course ;  bat  he  hath 
so  stated  things,  that  they  must  be  united  and  meet  to- 
gether first  in  families.  And  he  in  his  providence  makes 
so  many  single  persons  to  be  so  and  so  related,  as  to  con- 
stitute a  family.  And  what  will  he  have  these  families 
for  1  Plainly  to  be  seminaries  of  religion.  And  see,  hov 
his  design  for  that  purpose  msy  be  evinced.  If  the  moA 
fundamental  relation  in  a  family,  the  conjugal  relatioc, 
be  for  that  end,  and  was  appointed  by  God  for  that  end, 
then  certainly  the  family  must  be  in  the  design  of  its  oon- 
stitution  set  up  for  that  end ;  but  the  former  is  plain.  The 
fundamental  relation  in  the  family  was,  thai  God  mighi 
have  ont  of  it  a  godly  seed ;  as  the  original  constimtioD  o( 
families  is  referred  to  in  Mai.  ii.  15.  "Did  not  he  make 
one"  for  one  at  first  ?  "  And  wherefore  one  1  That  be 
might  seek  a  godly  seed."  He  did  not  design  the  origmai 
constitution  of  that  fundamental  relation,  by  which  man- 
kind was  to  be  continued  and  propagated  in  this  world, 
only  that  there  might  be  a  continual  descent  of  hnm?ii 
nature ;  but  that  religion  might  still  be  transmitted  frxm 
age  to  age.  And  this  design  of  his  he  never  quits.  For  is 
it  a  supposable  thing,  that  his  creature,  by  rerolting  from 
him,  and  sinning  against  the  oblieaiion  of  that  Uw, 
which  was  naturally  and  primarily  laid  upon  him  a«  he 
was  such  a  creature,  should  be  capable  thereby  of  nnlhij- 
ing  God's  constitution,  or  making  such  obligatioo  to 
cease  1 

Nothing  then  can  be  plainer,  than  that,  if  God  have  ap 
pointed  families  to  be  nurseries  of  religion  from  age  to  aec 
in  this  world,  there  must  then  be  such  a  thing  as  famiJr 
religion.  Otherwise  why  should  he  seek  such  a  godly  seei! 
out  of  human  families,  more  than  out  of  the  cells  of  ir'<- 
beasts,  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  reli^on  and  godn- 
ncss  designed  by  him  to  be  kept  up  in  families  1  How  sha:I 
godliness  spring  up  with  human  nature  in  families,  if  there 
be  no  such  thing  as  family  godliness  carefully  maintained 
and  kept  up  in  the  several  exercises  of  it  there  1 

Thus  far  the  obligation  unto  religion,  as  it  is  a  debt  to 
God,  and  equally  concerning  families  as  persons,  mav  be 
plainly  inferred  from  ratumal  grounds;  and  that  these 
things  were  not  unapprehensible  to  men,  even  by  natural 
light ;  though  they  depend  not  thereupon ;  for  whether 
we  understand  this  or  understand  it  not,  this  truly  is  the 
state  of  the  case.  But  that  the  thing  hath  such  a  founda- 
tion in  nature,  may  be  collected  hence,  that  they  who  hare 
had  no  other  light  than  merely  natural,  have  apprehended 
an  obligation  upon  them  to  ramily  relinon.  For  other- 
wise how  came  it  to  pass,  that  besides  their  temple  wor- 
ship, among  the  pagans  they  bad  their  lare^t  their  penaUx 
to  worship  in  their  families,  their  family  and  domes^tirsi 
^ods,  as  tney  called  them  1  MThence  came  it  lo  pa:sss  t^^ 
Laban  had  his  gods  in  his  house,  which  were  camnf 
away  ttom  him  by  Rachel  1  Whence  was  it,  thai  Mrcah 
had  his  idol  in  his  house,  and  his  domestical  priest  to  ma- 
nage religion  in  his  family  1  As  in  Judg.  xviii.  yon  b^ri* 
the  story  at  large,  from  ver.  14.  But  you  may  say,  *'  AU 
this  was  but  idolatry." 

But  then  I  woula  appeal  to  your  reason  or  any  man*^ 
else ;  in  the  room  and  stead  of  what  stood  that  idolairr  * 
Was  it  to  be  supposed,  that  it  must  stand  in  the  rooaVi 
irreligion.  or  in  the  room  of  no  religion  1  Or  did  it  oa.y 
stand  in  tne  stead  of  true  religion  ?  Let  any  man  aD>wer 
.by  the  rules  of  reason  and  conscience,  when  he  conader^^ 
this  case.  Here  was  idolatrous  worship  in  families  amor? 
wilder  pa^ns ;  they  had  their  tor«,  theiir  pennies,  Wha; 
was  to  be  in  the  room  of  this  1   Or  what  was  tUs  to  be  ia 
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the  room  of  1  Was  it  to  be  in  (he  room  of  no  religion,  or 
of  true  reliffiou  7  Sure  it  must  be  in  the  room  of  true  reli- 
gion ;  and  tiiat  it  had  supplanted.  It  did  not  stand  in  the 
room  of  no  religion,  or  no  religion  was  not  to  be  the  thing 
which  should  succeed  it,  if  this  idolatrous  worship  were  to 
be  removed  out  of  such  families. 

So  mav  this  matter  be  argued  concerning  family  reli- 
gion ana  the  dueness  of  it ;  if  yon  consider  religion  in 
feneral  as  a  homage  owing  to  Grod,  and  equally  owing  to 
im  from  a  family  as  from  single  persons :  and  to  which  a 
single  person,  if  he  be  also  a  master  of  a  family,  is  equally 
obligea  for  them  as  for  himself  to  do  the  utmost  that  he 
can,  that  it  should  be  rendered  to  Gkxl  as  a  debt  to  the 
Divine  Majesty. 


SERMON  ni/ 

To  prove  that  there  ought  to  be  such  a  thing  as  family 
religion,  it  hath  been  proposed  to  consider  both  the  ra- 
tional and  the  scriptural  grounds,  upon  which  it  stands. 

First,  For  the  former,  the  ratitnuU  grounds  of  it,  we 
have  chosen  to  insist  upon  one  general  argument  Arom  the 
nature  of  religion ;  which,  as  hath  been  observed,  is  to  be 
considered  under  a  twofold  notion,  both  of  which  it  na- 
turally involves ; — as  a  homage  to  GJod,  and — as  an  advan- 
tage to  men. — If  it  be  found  in  this  double  reference  to 
concern  men  in  families  as  such,  then  it  ought  upon  both 
accounts  to  have  place  there. 

1.  We  have  already  considered  it  for  this  purpose  in  the 
former  reference,  as  a  homage  to  God.  Proceed  we  now 
to  the  other  branch. 

3.  Consider  religion  as  an  advantage  to  men.  And  if 
upon  that  account  too,  the  reason  of  the  thin^  doth  as  much 
reach  my  family,  as  it  doth  myself;  then  tamily  religion 
ought  to  be  inferred  upon  me  as  a  charge,  as  an  obligation 
necessarily  incumbent,  as  well  as  personal  religion.  Plain 
it  is  that  religion  is  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  man  that  he 
is  any  way  capable  of.  Do  not  we  know,  that  he  is  an  un- 
done, lost  creature,  separate  from  Gkxi,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  Grod  1  It  is  by  religion,  that  he  comes  to  have  to  do  with 
Gkxl.  He  neither  trusts  hi m,  nor  loves  him,  nor  feareth  him, 
nor  delighteth  in  him,  if  there  be  no  religion ;  for  these  are 
all  the  essential,  vital  parts  of  it.  And  therefore  religion, 
as  it  is  that  bv  which  I  have  to  do  with  Gk)d,  is  necessary 
for  me.    And  it  is  necessar3r  for  mine,  as  much  as  for  me. 

And  a  twofold  consideration  will  evince  to  us  the  ob- 
ligation, that  must  lie  upon  family  governors  to  introduce 
and  to  keep  up  religion  in  their  families,  upon  this  ac* 
count,  as  a  necessary  advantage  to  them;  namely,  pater- 
nal l€V€f  and  paternal  fidelity.  When  I  sa^  patemaly 
it  is  not  as  if  I  would  confine  the  duty  as  owing  from  a 
parent  to  a  child  only.  For  the  notion  of  paternal  goeth 
further.  Every  family  governor  is  a  pater-fawUlias^  in  a 
sort,  a  father  unto  the  whole  family ;  as  a  prince  is  a  fhther 
to  the  whole  community  which  he  governs.  And  so  it  is 
a  sort  of  paternal  love  and  paternal  fidelity,  that  he  oweth 
and  is  chargeable  with  in  reference  to  the  whole  family, 
who  is  the  head  and  governor  of  it  Whereupon  it  is,  that 
duty  among  all  relatives  is  summed  up  in  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  We  must 
thereupon  understand  it  to  be  implied,  that  all  superiors  are 
signified  by  father  and  mother,  and  all  inferiors  l^  children, 
the  implied  opposite  term.    Hereupon  then  I  say,  that, 

1st,  Paternal  lave  doth  oblige  the  governor  of  a  familv, 
the  pater-familiaSy  to  take  care,  that  family  religion  do  ob- 
tain in  his  family,  as  it  is  a  necessary  advantage  to  them. 
The  thing  speaks  itself  so  plainly,  that  I  need  not  msist  upon 
it ;  but  on.y  direct  your  thoughts  thereupon  to  the  con- 
trary, that  you  mav  see,  with  now  odious  and  frightful  a 
visage  f^at  wM.  look.  If  paternal  love  do  oblige  and  would 
prompt  to  such  a  care  of  a  family,  as  that  religion  may  ob- 
tain and  taice  jKace  among  them,  as  a  necessary  advanta^ 
-which  taey  cannot  want;  then  the  contrary  unto  this, 
niustspeatc  in  the  root  the  contrarv  unto  love:  and  that 
contrary  must  be  the  most  horrid  thing  in  this  case  that 
can  be  thought,  that  is,  cruelty  unto  the  very  height.    For, 


as  this  love  roeaks  tenderness,  mercifulness,  compassion 
to  the  souls  01  men,  that  I  cannot  endure  to  see  them 
perish  in  ignorance  of  God,  and  estrangement  from  him 
and  neglect  of  him ;  the  contrary  must  ueedu  sj^eak  the 
most  horrid  and  the  most  barbarous  cruelty :  as  if  a  man 
should  say,  and  not  care  if  it  was  written  in  nis  forehead, 
"  I  mind  not  what  becomes  of  the  souls  of  men  that  are 
committed  to  my  charge,  I  care  not  whether  they  be  saved 
or  perish,  whether  thev  be  happy  or  miserable  to  all  eterni- 
ty.^ With  how  horrid  and  frightful  a  visage  doth  this  look, 
onlv  to  represent  and  state  the  matter  just  as  it  is !  And, 
Sfdly,  VvitemaXfidelU/y  doth  oblige  to  it  also.  For  there 
is  a  trust  committed  by  the  great  and  universal  Lord  of  all 
to  every  master  of  a  family,  over  them  that  are  under  his 
diarge ;  and  in  reference  to  them  he  is  a  trustee.  It  is 
viituidly  said  to  every  one,  by  the  Divine  law  and  pro- 
vidence compared  and  put  together:  "  I  constitute  ihee 
my  trustee  in  reference  to  this  part  of  mankind,  as  many 
as  are  collected  and  gathered  into  thy  family,  and  belong 
to  it,  whether  naturally  or  by  accession;  they  are  thy 
charge,  I  intrust  them  to  thee.''^  Thereupon,  as  hath  been 
noted  to  you  formerly,  from  I  Tim.  v.  8.    He  that  doth  not 

Erovide  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own 
ouse,  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel. 
The  word  is  very  emphatical,  vpovocr :  he  that  doth  not  use 
his  mind  and  forethought  about  the  affairs  and  concerns  of 
his  family.  Let  it  be  but  ^according  to  common  reason 
considered,  how  far  that  providing  for  one's  own  must  ex- 
tend. And  to  say,  that  one  that  doth  it  not  is  worse  than 
an  infidel,  is  to  say,  that  infidels  even  hj  the  light  and  law 
of  nature  may  be  directed  to  do  much,  in  reference  to  the 
care  of  their  families  in  matters  of  religion.  As  is  intima- 
ted by  what  was  noted  to  you  the  last  time  about  their  lares 
and  AkeirpenateSj  their  household  gods  to  worship  in  fami- 
lies, brides  the  worship  which  they  used  to  pay  in  the 
tenM)les;  and  whereof  you  have  instances  in  Laban's  and 
in  Micah's  families.  And  whereas  it  may  be  obvious  to 
say,  ^'  But  this  was  all  but  idolatry :"  this  must  indeed  be 
confessed  to  be  true.  But  what  was  to  be  in  the  room  of 
that  idolatry  1  Sure  true  religion,  and  not  irreligion !  Sni 
that  room  snonld  have  been  filled  up.  And  no  man,  that 
doth  but  commune  with  hhnself  and  consult  his  own  un- 
derstanding, can  allow  himself  upon  serious  thoughts  to 
think,  **  I  do  owe.  even  upon  account  of  a  trust  reposed 
in  me,  a  care  and  concern  about  the  outward  man  of  the 
several  individual  persons  of  my  family,  but  none  at  all 
about  their  souls ;  lam  to  take  care,  that  they  have  meat 
and  drink  and  all  necessaries  for  their  bodies,  but  about 
their  souls  I  am  to  take  no  care."  Men  will  know  one  day, 
that  they  owe  an  account,  and  a  severe  account  too,  unto 
the  Author  of  all  nature,  if  they  allow  themselves  to  violate 
the  law  of  nature;  which  is  not  an  arbitrary  thing,  doth 
not  depend  upon  the  minds  of  men,  or  what  they  think  or 
think  not.  But  whether  they  think  or  not,  the  nature  of 
things  alters  not;  but  God  will  be  a  God  still,  and  a 
creature  will  be  a  creature  still,  and  the  respects  the 
same  between  Qod  and  a  creature.  So  that  it  is  an 
idle  mistake  to  think,  that  the  law  of  nature  is  a  mutable 
thing.  Men  do  so  impose  upon  themselves,  merely  upon 
this  ground,  that  they  think  there  is  no  law  of  nature  t)ut 
what  exists  in  men's  minds ;  whereas  it  lies  even  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  their  natural  references  to  one  another. 
It  is  to  be  considered  in  its  objective  state,  before  it  be  con- 
sidered in  its  subjective.  Those  respects  that  result  be- 
tween one  thing  and  another,  and  especially  between 
Creator  and  creature,  will  be  unalterably  the  same,  what- 
soever is  or  is  not  in  our  minds. 

And  so  whether  you  consider  religion  as  a  homage  to 
God,  or  as  an  advantage  to  man,  you  see  the  obligation 
that  will  lie  upon  men  either  way  unto  family  religion. 
But  then,  according  to  the  method  proposed, 

Secondly,  I  come  to  evince  to  you  the  substance  of  the 
thing,  that  there  ought  to  be  family  religion,  from  scrip- 
twre  growads.    And, 

1.  I  shall  labour  to  establish  the  general  foundaiion  upon 
such  grounds ;  namely,  that  there  is  a  charge  lying  upon 
the  governors  of  families  to  take  care,  that  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  family  religion ;  that  there  may  be  no  shifting 
here;  hut  that  they  may  know  where  the  obligation  pn- 
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marily  lies,  and  where  the  fault  Jieth,  if  it  be  not  answered : 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  heads  of  families,  to  settle  and 
keep  on  foot  religion  in  them. 

1st,  If  there  be  a  power  given  them,  there  Is  a  care  lying 
upon  them.  These  two  will  answer  one  another.  But 
ihej  h^ve  a  power  given  them.  The  staXion  of  superiority, 
wherein  God  bath  set  them,  speaks  that.  "  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother."  In  reference  to  the  inferior  rela- 
tives of  the  family  they  have  a  governing  power:  and  if 
there  is  a  duty  to  be  paid  them,  then  there  is  a  power 
wherewith  they  are  invested,  that  renders  them  the  due 
objects  thereof.  Therefore  the  great  Qod  himself,  speak- 
ing of  himself  as  invested  with  such  capacities,  and  person- 
ating the  governor  of  a  family,  saith,  (Malac.  i.  o.)  "  A 
son  honoureth  his  father:  I  am  a  father,  where  u  the 
honour  due  to  me  hereupon '(  A  servant  feareth  or  reve- 
renceth  his  master ;  I  am  a  m&(4er,  where  is  my  rever- 
ence V  Therefore  there  is  an  honour'and  reverence  due 
to  fathers  and  masters  as  such,  and  therefore  a  power  con- 
ferred upon  them ;  and  with  a  power  a  care  cannot  but 
be  incumbent. 

2dly,  How  otherwise  was  it  possible  for  Joshua,  as  here 
in  the  text,  to  undertake  for  his  family  as  well  as  himself  1 
to  be  a  sponsor  for  them  1  "  Bat  as  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

3diy,  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  Abraham  is  so  highly 
commended  for  this,  and  his  example  recommended,  that 
he  would  coounand  his  household,  that  they  should  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord  1  that  he  should  use  an  authority, 
and  lay  an  obligation  upon  them  to  keep  God's  ways,  that 
is,  no  doubt,  to  attend  upon  the  exercise  of  religion  1 

4thly,  If  there  were  not  such  a  charge  and  care  lying 
upon  a  family  master,  what  meaning  can  we  suppose  the 
words  of  the  fourth  commandment  should  have  1  "  Thou 
shalt  remember  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  thou,  and 
thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  mao-servant,  and  thy 
maid-servant,  and  even  the  stranffer,"  a  lodger.  Whence 
is  this,  that  such  a  charge  should  be  laid  upon  the  pater^ 
familias  7  thoug)i  as  is  commonly  and  very  aptly  observed. 
It  doth  comprehend  together  the  conjugal  relatives,  who 
are  spoken  to  but  as  one  person.  These  two  are  one :  and 
then  the  other  relatives  m  the  familv  ensue,  "  thy  son,  thy 
daughter,"  dec.  Tea,  and  if  there  be  a  stranger,  he  is  to 
partake,  if  in  the  provisions,  in  the  religion  of  the  family 
too.  And  I  remember  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  medita- 
tions of  Mr.  Fuller  in  his  miscellanies ;  that,  having  had 
a  person  of  great  quality  one  night  lodged  under  his  roof 
as  a  stranger,  out  of  an  excess  of  modesty  he  forbore  the 
duties  of  his  family  that  night:  and  he  hath  a  penitential 
meditation  hereupon,  acknowledging  his  great  fault,  and 
making  very  solemn  resolutions  and  vows  never  td  be 
guilty  of  the  like  again ;  but  if  any  one,  though  never  so 
great,  did  partake  in  the  provisions,  he  should  partake  in 
the  religion  of  his  family. 

But  that  this  charge  should  be  laid  upon  the  family 
master,  even  about  that  piece  of  religion,  the  observation 
of  the  Lord's  day ;  it  bespeaks  a  charge  from  God  incum- 
bent upon  the  fater-famitias  in  reference  to  the  religion  of 
the  family. 

And  if  any  should  yet  nretend  to  have  a  doubt ;  I  would 
have  them  to  consider  the  matter  with  caution,  whether 
there  be  any  such  charge  lying  upon  them.  Truly  it  con- 
cerns men,  in  point  of  prudence,  to  beware  how  thev  are 
shy  of  owning  an  authority  in  their  families;  for  if  you 
should  pretend  to  doubt  it,  you  would  teach  them  it  may 
be  to  doubt  and  to  deny  it  too.  and  so  make  yourself  to 
signify  nothing  in  your  family.  But  if  that  is  but  of  small 
concernment  to  you ;  it  is  of  the  greatest  concern  imagin- 
able, in  reference  to  him  whom  you  represent,  and  with 
whose  authority  you  are  invested.  You  have  so  much  of 
the  power  of  (3od  lodged  and  seated  in  you:  and  it  is 
treachery  and  falsehood  to  the  great  Lora  ana  Ruler  of 
the  world,  to  let  his  authority,  wherewith  he  hath  invested 
you,  be  neglected  and  slighted  and  trampM  upon,  or  not 
exerted  and  put  forth  to  the  uttermost  for  tne  ends  of 
which  he  hath  so  seated  it. 

And  if  yet  any  should  think,  that  such  a  charge  is  not 
sufficiently  evinced  to  lie  upon  them;  I  would  very  fain 
know,  in  reference  to  what  relative  of  the  family  you  thiak 
'tliethnoti    For, 


1st,  In  reference  to  the  conjuj^l  relatives,  they  nre  joint 
partakers  therein;  and  there  is  a  duty  incnmDent  upon 
both,  even  upcm  the  inferior  relative,  especially  in  ease  of 
the  other's  awence  or  indisposition.  But  it  Heth  supreme- 
ly upon  him  that  is  first  in  that  relation,  who  is  required  to 
awell  with  his  wife,  even  as  a  man  of  knowledge,  accord- 
ing to  knowledge;  (1  Pet.  iii.  7.)  implying  therefore,  that 
he  hath  a  char^  even  in  reference  to  her.  And  it  is  ks 
great  iniquity,  if  he  do  not  labour  to  render  himself  capable 
to  discharge  it;  to  add  to  her  treasury  of  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  that  concern  her  God-ward.  They  are  to 
be  mutual  helpers  one  to  another,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
cernments of  their  souls  and  a  future  state,  and  to  the  joint 
duty,  which  they  owe  to  the  Author  of  their  beings,  as  par- 
takers together  "  of  the  grace  of  life."  But  the  charge 
lieth  chiefly  here,  (though  it  be  mutual  towards  one  an- 
other,) upon  the  superior  relative;  though  each  is  also  to 
endeavour  to  the  uttermost  the  saving  m  the  other's  soul, 
"  What  knowest  thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shait  save  thy 
husband  1  or  how  knowest  thou,  O  man,  whether  thou 
shalt  save  thy  wifel"  1  Cor.  vii.  16.  Both  are  as  it  were 
to  engage  to  their  uttermost  in  an  endeavour  to  save  one 
another's  souls. 

2dly,  In  reference  to  children,  there  can  never  be  any 
doubt ;  who  are  ^rung  from  you,  in  reference  to  the  soiib 
of  whom  you  have  a  special  charge  lying  upon  yon.  It  is 
true,  you  did  not  make  their  souls;  there  is  another  Father 
of  their  spirits.  You  are  the  fathers  of  their  flesh,  not  of 
their  spirits :  as  these  two  are  contradistinguished  in  Heh. 
xii.  9.  But  yon  are  the  means  of  those  souls  coming  into 
union  with  mortal  flesh,  and  of  bringing  them  into  a  world 
of  snares  and  temptations  dangerous  to  their  sonh.  Can 
it  then  be,  that  you  should  be  exempt  from  care  and  coo- 
cem  in  reference  to  their  souls  1 

Sdly^As  to  servants,  God  hath  charged  them  to  thej 
you.  He  hath  most  expressly  directed  you  to  coounaDd 
them  equally,  as  knowing  yourselves  to  be  under  a  com- 
mand, that  you  have  a  Niaster  in  heaven,  and  are  to  com- 
mand them  for  his  ends  and  purposes.  Nothing  is  plainer, 
if  you  look  to  Eph.  vi.  Col.  iii.  and  iv.  1  Tim.  vi.  where 
these  relative  duties  are  spoken  of.  So  that  they  come  by 
contract,  as  your  children  do  by  nature,  under  year  com- 
manding and  governing  power  and  authority.  And  tha* 
power  infers  care,  and  principally  about  their  soals.  I 
could  appeal  to  any  master  of  servants  in  KocYk  a  case.  Do 
you  expect,  that  your  servants  should  serve  yon  <»ly  with 
their  hands  1  IX>you  not  expect  they  should  serve  voa 
with  their  minds  and  under.<(tandings,  as  well  as  ti«ir 
limbs  1  Sure  then  their  inward  man,  their  souls,  are  to  be 
cared  for  by  you,  as  well  as  their  outward  man,  their 
bodies.  Yon  would  not  have  them  to  do  yon  cmly  sock 
service  as  you  can  receive  fVom  a  beast ;  and  therefore  too 
are  to  take  care  of  their  spirits,  as  well  as  their  brotal  pan. 

So  much  I  reckoned  it  was  necesi>ary  to  lay  down  bere 
upon  Scripture  groimds,  to  clear  our  foundation,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  char^,  a  care  lying  upon  govemon 
of  families  over  the  families  which  God  nath  introssed 
them  with,  to  keep  up  religion  there.    Hereupon, 

2.  We  shall  proceed  to  ffive  you  proof  upon  Scripi^n 
grounds f  that  there  ou^ht  to  he  in  particular  those  two  pans 
of  family  religion  maintained  and  kept  up  by  them,  upon 
whom  this  care  and  charge  hath  been  evinced  to  lie :  to 
wit,  family  instruction,  and  family  prayer.  And  we  shall 
endeavour  to  evince  both, 

1st,  From  such  scriptures,  as  either  command  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these,  in  such  terms  as  that  it  may  be  dis- 
cernible that  the  obligation  will  reach  to  families ;  that  i<, 
to  the  family  governors  in  reference  to  the  famfly:  either 
express  precepts;  or  virtual  precepts,  such  passa^  a^ 
some  way  imply  and  infer  precepts,  and  are  so  applicable, 
or  from  whence  inferences  may  be  o^ected  and  draw£. 
As^ 

[I.J  For  family  instmction.  You  have  a  most  express 
command  upon  masters  of  families,  that  they  shall  teach 
the  substance  of  religion  to  them  who  are  under  their  care : 
nothin  g  can  be  plainer  than  those  words  in  Dent,  vi  After 
this  was  given  m  charge  in  general,  (which  contains  all  re- 
ligion in  It,)  ver.  5,  6.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thue  heart,  and  with  all  thy  sonl,  and  widi  all 
thy  might:  and  these  word's,  which  I  command  thee  this 
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day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart."  Then  it  foUows,  ver.  7.  "  And 
thou  shalt  teach  thein  diligently  unto  th?  children,  luid 
shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up."  Observe  what  they  were  to 
teach  them ;  the  substance  of  religion,  all  comprehended 
in  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law : 
*'  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  &c.  And  those 
words,"  and  all  that  may  be  referred  thither,  to  that  great 
and  aU'Comprehending  topic,  ''  thou  shalt  teach  and  dili- 
gently teach  thy  children."  Children  means  the  family, 
as  we  noted  to  you  before ;  an  apt  synecdochiccd  expres- 
sion, as  pater-familias  is  the  head  of  the  whole  family. 
"  And  thou  shalt  teach  them,  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house."  It  is  true,  there  are  other  occasions  to  be  taken  : 
but  this  spei^  a  stated  teaching,  to  have  times  on  purpose 
to  collect  and  gather  the  family,  and  to  set  oneself  in 
Iho  authority  of  a  family  master,  and  there  instruct  and 
teach  those  under  his  care  and  charge,  in  the  great  sub- 
stantials  of  religion.  You  have  the  same  thing  inculcated 
in  Deut.  xi.  19. 

And  more  general  precepts  of  the  same  kind  are  appli* 
cable  plainly  enough  unto  this  purpose.  A.s,  when  we  are 
required  to  "  exhort  one  anotner,"  and  to  do  it  "  daily, 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  lest  any  be  hardened  through  the 
deceitfulness  of  sin,"  Heb.  iii.  13.  And  to  have  the  word 
of  Christ  dwelling  richly  in  us,  that  we  may  teach  and  ad- 
monish one  another,  Col.  iii.  16.  How  obvious  is  it  to 
any  one  of  common  sense  to  infer,  that  if  I  owe  this  occa- 
sionally unto  a  fellow-Christian,  I  owe  it  statedly  to  my 
own  familv  1  If  there  were  no  such  express  precept,  and 
a  man  had  this  to  allege  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day, 
Lord,  thou  gavest  me  no  command;  suppose  there  were 
no  such  positive  cx»mmands,  as  those  m  Deuteronomy, 
and  that  in  Proverbs,  for  instructing  and  training  up  chil- 
dren in  the  way  they  should  eo :  suppose  such  general 
precepts  as  those  just  mentioned  were  alleged  to  any  man 
in  the  ^eat  day,  "  You  knew  well  enough,  that  it  was  a 
dutylyin^  apon  you  towards  any  fellow-Christian,  as  there 
was  occasion,  to  teach  and  exhort  and  instruct  him :  and 
he  was  under  the  same  obligation  towards  you ;  had  yoa 
not  reason  and  understanding  enough  to  make  an  infer- 
ence, that  if  you  owe  so  much  to  another  occasionally, 
yoa  must  owe  much  more  statedly  to  your  own  1"  What 
could  a  man  say,  if  this  were  urged  upon  him  fVom  the 
tribunal  of  the  Supreme  Judge  1 

[2.]  For  family  prayer,  such  general  precepts,  as  the 
Scripture  is  Aill  of,  are  capable  enoogh  of  application  to 
this  particular  case.  And  we  owe  so  much  to  God,  yea  to 
ourselves,  to  our  own  nature,  as  we  are  creatures  endued 
with  a  reasonable  nature,  as  to  make  the  inference.  That 
is,  that  when  we  are  charged  to  pray  with  all  prayer  and 
w^ith  all  supplication,  we  collect  hence ;  sure  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  family  prayer  is  no  prayer. 

And  it  is  a  very  observable  thing,  though  I  have  not 
found  it  observed,  to  this  purpose ;  that  in  those  several 
p]  aces  of  Scripture,  where  the  duties  of  domestical  relatives 
are  largely  spoken  of,  immediately  thereupon  there  is  a 
charge  given  about  prayer,  or  some  mention  of  prayer. 
Thus,  after  the  apostle  had  directed  in  the  5th  and  6th 
chapters  to  the  Ephesians,  Ye  wives,  carry  it  so  and  so  to 
your  husbands,  and  ye  husbands  to  vour  wives ;  ye  children 
to  your  parents,  and  parents  to  children;  ye  servants  to 
masters,  and  masters  to  servants ;  and  alter  some  directions 
g'iven  to  arm  ourselves  for  spiritual  conflicts,  he  imme- 
diately subjoins,  (chap.  vi.  18o  "  Praying  always  with  all 
prayer  and  supplication."  So  in  Col.  iv.  2.  ji!ist  afler  a 
sfummary  of  the  several  duties  of  family  relatives,  follows 
this  exhortation,  '* Continue  in  prayer;"  implying,  that 
there  must  be  a  continued  course  of  family  prayer  between 
these  several  family  relations,  or  else  all  is  in  vain  and  to 
no  purpose.  And  when  the  apostle  Peter  ha4  given  like 
directions,  all  is  enforced  upon  this  consideration,  that 
*'  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  rij^hteons,  and  his  ears 
are  open  unto  their  prayers,"  1  Pet.  iii.  13.  Be  sure  you 
do  so  and  so,  and  let  your  consideration  be  orderly  and 
regular,  as  ever  you  expect  your  prayers  should  be  answer- 
ed, that  in  your  families  shall  from  time  to  time  be  put  up. 

And  if  to  pray,  when  there  is  occasion,  with  other 
Christians  be  highly  recommended  by  our  Saviour  himself, 


as  more  grateful,  and  likely  to  be  more  successful,  when 
"  two  or  three  are  met  together ;"  if  to  do  so  with  any  two 
or  three  be  so  recommended,  then  most  of  all  with  those  of 
our  own  family ;  because  with  them  the  occasions  are  more 
frequent,  and  may  more  easily  be  had,  and  the  obligation 
is  deeper  and  stronger ;  as  any  man,  that  considers  what 
it  is  toiiave  a  family,  and  to  have  a  charge  lying  upon 
him  in  reference  thereto,  cannot  but  apprehend. 

But  beside  direct  precepts;  either  referring  to  a  family 
in  particular,  or  enjoining  both  family  instruction  and 
family  prayer  to  fellow-Christians  in  general,  which  must 
be  more  obligatory  in  reference  to  those  with  whom  we 
have  a  particular  concernment;  besides  these.  I  say, there 
are  virtmal  precepts,  or  rules  extendable  unto  this  case,  that 
may  with  great  cogency  and  evidence  of  reason  be  applied 
to  it;  which  suppose  matter  of  precept  in  the  case. 

Asy  when  the  religion  of  families  is  spoken  of  as  matter 
of  Divine  acceptance;  that  implieth  it  to  be  agreeable  to 
God's  preceptive  will,  without  which  nothing  could  be 
accept«[ble.  As  when  it  is  spoken  b^  way  of  encomium, 
that  "  the  voice  of  joy  and  salvation  is  in  the  tabernacles 
of  the  righteous;"  (rsal.  cxviii.  15.)  the  solemnities  ot 
religion  there  are  most  manifestly  intended.  Go  to  the 
dwelling  of  a  righteous  man,  and  there  you  may  hear  the 
voice  of  rejoicing  and  praise;  it  belongs  to  a  righteous  man 
as  such,  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  common,  carnal  rejoicing 
of  the  wicked  that  is  there  meant ;  but  it  must  be  a  holy, 
religious  thanksgiving  and  praising  of  God ;  which  is  but 
a  synecdochical  expression  of  all  the  other  parts  of  his 
worship :  as  if  he  had  said,  "  You  may  so  distin^ish  the 
houses  and  tabernacles  of  the  righteous  and  unnghteous. 
You  may  pass  the  unrighteous  man's  dwelling,  and  there 
you  hear  swearing  and  blaspheming  of  Gk»a,  it  may  be 
higher  jollity  than  in  the  other ;  but  in  the  other  you  hear 
the  voice  of  joy  and  salvation ;  God  is  owned  and  taken 
notice  of." 

So  again,  when  we  are  told,  what  comLlacency  God  doth 
differently  take  in  the  solemnities  of  nis  own  worship, 
(Psalm  Ixxxvii  3.)  "The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion, 
more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob."  He  is  more 
honoured  and  glorified  by  the  public  solemnities  of  wor- 
ship; and  therefore  doth  take  more  complacency  in  them. 
Yet  there  is  a  complacency  he  also  takes  in  the  worship 

Serformed  in  the  several  habitations  of  his  people.  Why 
oth  God  love  the  gates  of  Zion,  more  than  all  the  dwellings 
of  Jacob,  but  only  because  there  was  the  seat  of  more 
public,  solemn  religion  1  But  when  it  is  said,  he  loveth 
them  more,  it  is  intimated  that  he  loveth  the  dwellings  of 
Jacob  too:  and  upon  the  same  account,  because  every 
such  dwelling  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  seat  of  religion. 
For  Zion  was  loved  and  delighted  in  under  no  other  no- 
tion, and  the  several  dwellingis  of  Jacob  are  delighted  in 
under  the  same  notion ;  though  less,  as  they  are  less  pub- 
lic and  solemn. 

And  again,  thrtotenings  and  menaces  do  imply  precepts, 
for  violations  of  which  they  are  given  out.  As  that  terrible 
one,  Jer.  X.  35.  Pour  out  thy  fury,  thine  indignation,  upon 
the  heathen  that  know  thee  not,  and  upon  the  families  that 
call  not  upon  thy  name.  It  is  an  imprecation ;  but  what 
is  imprecated  by  an  inspired  person,  is  denounced  by  that 
God  that  inspires  him.  It  is  very  true  indeed,  that  families 
are  frequently  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  sometimes  they 
signify  nations ;  but  both  being  mit  together  in  that  text,  it 
is  manifestly  the  design  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  notify  to  us 
irreligious  families,  composing  and  making  up  irreligious 
nations.  For  what  is  a  profane,  carnal  nation  and  people 
made  up  of  1  Heathen  and  nations  are  all  one.  When 
nations  then  are  first  mentioned,  and  afterwards  families ; 
it  is  plain  they  are  mentioned  as  constituent  parts  of  athe- 
istical, ungodly,  and  irreligious  nations.  And  when  it  is 
said,  *'  Pour  out  thy  fhry  upon  such ;"  it  signifies  a  de- 
nunciation of  Divine  fury  upon  such.  Dismal,  horrid 
clouds  of  wrath  hang  over  such  families,  that  will  be  dis- 
charged in  terrible  destructive  storms. 

But  beside  what  maybe  thus  collected  fVom  precepts, 
which  are  expressly  so,  or  virtual,  implied  ones ;  we  shall 
proceed  to  evince  this  to  you, 

Sdly,  From  recommended  examples  in  Scripture ;  ex- 
amples in  reference  to  one  or  the  other,  or  botn  of  those 
parts  of  family  religion  already  mentioned,  ftmily  instruc- 
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tion,  or  family-prayer.  And  one,  or  the  other,  or  some- 
times both  together,  we  find  recommended  examples  of^  as 
ancient  as  we  have  any  records  whatsoever. 

The  religion  at  first,  that  be^an  so  early  in  the  world, 
that  of  sacrificing,  which  could  never  be  without  invoca- 
tion, could  but  be  domestical :  whether  you  look  back  as 
high  as  Abel,  or  look  fojrwara  at  your  leisure.  Do  but  pe- 
ruse the  short  history  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  all 
their  several  commorations  and  commigrations ;  yon  hear 
of  their  settling  no  where,  or  removing  no  whither,  but 
there  was  presently  an  altar  built  for  worship,  and  for  call- 
ing on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  You  have  a  treatise  on 
those  passages,  called  "  A  Family  Altar,"  written  by  a 
worthy  servant  of  Christ,  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood  ;  which 
would  be  of  singular  use  for  those  who  have  a  mind  to 
peruse  a  short  book  on  this  subject.  You  read  of  two  al- 
tars set  up,  in  one  chapter,  upon  a  twofold  removal  of  that 
great  saint  Abraham :  at  such  a  place  he  pitcheth,  and 
there  he  builds  an  altar ;  and  by  and  by  to  such  a  plaeehe 
removes,  and  there  he  places  an  altar  for  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  for  tne  solemn  worship  of  his  family, 
Qan.  xii.  7, 6.  So  you  find  it  allerwards  to  be  with  Isaac 
and  Jacob  in  their  removals,  or  in  their  settlings,  this  way 
or  that,  or  in  this  place  or  that 

That  instance  also  of  Job  is  very  considerable  to  this 
purpose ;  who,  in  the  absence  of  his  sons  and  daughters 
offers  saerifices  for  them.  Job  i.  5.  Whicii  could  never 
be  unaccompanied  with  solenm  invocation  and  calling 
upon  Qbd.  And  thus,  it  is  said,  he  did  continually.  It  was 
a  stated  course  with  him ;  he  did  not  omit  it  when  they 
were  absent ;  for  he  must  be  understood  to  have  a  great 
family  about  him  even  then.  And  it  is  implied  to  have 
been  his  stated  course,  whether  his  children  were  with  him 
or  not ;  he  kept  up  a  course  of  family  religion  all  along. 

That  action  of  David,  though  I  do  not  find  it  taken  no- 
tice of  by  others,  seems  to  me  to  be  mighty  observable  to 
this  purpose ;  that  in  the  history  ^iven  us  of  his  bringing 
home  or  the  ark  to  the  place  which  he  had  appointed  for 
it,  we  find  how  greatly  he  was  transported  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  that  action  and  undertaking.  But  when  all  that 
was  over,  which  was  public  and  solemn,  we  are  told,  that 
he  retired  at  length  to  bless  his  household,  2  Sam.  vi.  20. 
He  went  home  to  ble&s  his  household.  Nothing  is  more 
probable,  than  that  this  was  a  stated  course  with  him; 
and  that  he  had  so  contrived  and  ordered  the  work  of  that 
public  solemnity,  as  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  the 
worship  of  his  family  *,  and  therefore,  amidst  all  the  great 
pompous  triumph,  wherein  he  was  more  publicly  engaged, 
upon  this  account  he  bethinks  himself;  **  Well,  now  my 
hour  of  prayer  is  come  at  home ;"  and  so  the  matter  was 
prudently  ordered,  that  that  solemnity  being  over,  he  might 
return  home  to  perfoi^n  the  ordinary  dutv  that  was  to  be 
done  there,  that  is,  to  bless  his  household,  and  call  apon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  there.  If  you  compare  this  with  that 
which  was  his  declared  resolution,  in  Psal.  ex.  3.  "  I  will 
behave  myself  wisely  in  a  perfect  way ; — I  will  walk  within 
my  house  with  a  perfect  heart;"  "  I  will  keep  an  even 
steady  course,  there  shall  be  no  baulks,  no  ups  and  downs 
in  my  way  in  my  family ;"  undoubtedly  meaning  a  way  of 
reliffion.  If  you  compare,  I  say,  that  resolution,  with  his 
sudden  bethinking  himself,  when  he  had  been  engaged  in 
that  great  solenmity  but  now  mentioned,  "  Now  the  time 
is  come  that  I  must  go  home  and  bless  my  house ;"  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  stated  thing  with  him. 

If  from  thence  you  look  further  to  that  ^eat  instance  of 
Daniel ;  when  he  was,  though  a  great  pnnce  in  another 
land,  yet  an  exile  from  his  own;  and  that  terrible  and  se- 
vere interdict  was  published,  that  for  thirty  days  no  man 
should  pray  to  Qod  or  man,  but  to  the  prince  of  those 
countries  only;  (a  snare  purposely  laid  for  Daniel's  life;) 
you  read,  that  he  went  on  in  his  course,  as  he  was  wont 
to  do,  as  it  is  expressly  said ;  and  no  doubt  but  those 
wretched  conspirators  aeainst  his  life  knew  his  course, 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  laid  this  snare  for  him.  And 
how  should  they  know  it  1  It  is  said,  Dan.  vi.  10.  He 
went  into  his  house,  and  his  windows  being  open  in  his 
chamber  toward  Jerusalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees 
three  times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  unto  his 
God,  as  he  did  aforetime.  It  was  a  stated  course  with  him. 
And  that  thih  must  be  family  prayer,  and  the  ordinary  re- 


ligion of  his  household,  is  the  most  reasonable  soppositicia 
imaginable.  For  otherwise,  if  it  were  secret  closet  prayer, 
how  should  it  be  known  to  have  been  his  course  before  1 
and  how  should  they  be  able  to  accuse  him  nowl  Bat 
consider  him  as  a  great  prince  in  a  foreign  country,  and  as 
having  a  family,  and  how  heroic  and  generous  a  resolmioB 
he  had  taken  up,  and  with  how  holy  a  fortitude  and  brave- 
rv  of  spirit,  to  own  God  against  that  inscdent  decree  of 
the  wicked  creatures  who  would  arrogate  that  honoar  to 
the  prince  that  was  only  due  to  God:  considering  all 
these  things,  it  is  with  the  greatest  reason  ima^xBoble  tobe 
supposed,  that  this  was  a  stated  course  with  hun  of  familv 
religion.  He  resolved,  that  his  worsJiip  should  be,  as  It 
was  aforetime,  open  in  us  house.  And  thereupcm  the  ad- 
vantage was  taken  against  him. 

The  instance  of  the  centurion  is  very  obserrable,  and 
observed  by  many,  in  Acts  x.  3.  He  is  said  to  be  a  devout 
man,  a  religious  man,  that  feared  God,  (that  is  an  ordinary 
expression  to  si^ify  worship;  he  was  a  worshipper  of 
Gh>d,^  with  all  his  house.  He  was  a  worshipping  person, 
and  nis  family  a  worshipping  family:  "Ana  he  prayed 
unto  God  alway."  Afterwards  you  read  in  the  chapiler, 
that  at  the  time  when  the  angel  appeared  to  him,  he  was 
praying  in  his  house,  (yer.  30.)  house  bein^  put  &r  house- 
nold,  as  is  ordinary.  He  was  praying  in  his  family  in  his 
ordinary  course;  and  there  he  had  the  benign  appearance 
of  that  kind  messengfer  from  heaven,  to  direct  him  to  the 
way  by  which  he  might,  come  to  a  more  distinct  know- 
ledge of  the  Mediator,  and  of  worshipping  Grod  in  Christ 
According  to  the  light  he  had,  and  the  sincerity  that  God 
had  given  him  in  proportion  thereunto,  his  acceptaace 
above  was  declareu  before.  But  God  resolred  to  help 
him,  in  the  method  and  way  which  he  most  approved, 
unto  more  distinct  notices ;  and  these  he  is  directed  how 
to  come  by,  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  la  his 
domestic  performances  of  religion  in  hi:;  house. 

We  need  not  further  to  insist  for  the  eviction  of  this 
truth  in  the  general,  that  there  ought  to  be  such  a  thing  as 
family  relision.  It  were  easy,  if  necessary,  to  add  io~aIl 
these  considerations,  (and  it  ought  to  have  some  weight.) 
the  accounts  that  we  otherwise  have  of  the  practice  ofU^e 

Erimitive  church,  in  those  earlier  times  of  it  whereof  ve 
ave  any  account,  since  the  completing  of  the  canoe  of 
Scripture,  That  is,  we  are  told  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
and  in  some  of  the  early  centuries,  of  the  twofoild  social 
prayer  that  was  in  common  use  amon^them,  family  prayer 
and  church  prayer,  or  praver  in  their  church  a&^mhlie*^. 
We  are  told,  what  things  tney  were  wont  to  insist  upon  u 
prayer.  Besides  the  spiritual  blessings,  which  they  gcb- 
tinually  and  daily  sought,  and  apprehended  themselTes  to 
need,  they  were  wont  to  pray  for  the  hves  of  the  emperors 
that  ruled  over  them,  thoueh  they  were  then  pagans.  And 
thi5(saith  that  ancient  author)  was  their  constant  practice, 
both  in  their  prayers  in  public  assemblies,  and  in  their  ova 
houses. 

Having  gone  through  what  I  thought  fit  to  offer  in  procf 
of  the  substance  of  family  religion,  that  there  ou^ht  lo  be 
such  a  thing ;  I  shall  only  hint  this  to  you  for  a  close  :  That 
the  great  thiD^,  which  will  either  facilitate  or  obsimct  a 
genera!  compliance  with  the  mind  of  God  in  this  maiief, 
will  be  the  consideration  that  men  shall  have  of  their  fami- 
lies, that  is,  whether  they  will  consider  them  as  constiin- 
tions  for  this  world,  or  for  the  world  to  come.  If  joa  can 
but  agree  with  yourselves,  under  which  of  these  Dotica« 
to  look  upon  your  families ;  accordingly  your  compliaiKC' 
with  the  mind  of  God  in  this  matter  will  either  be  facile 
or  difficult. 

It  is  true,  we  are  to  have  a  very  distinct  consideratkn  of 
the  nature  of  societies,  from  the  ends  of  them.  There  are 
societies,  that  in  their  design,  and  consequently  in  their 
nature,  are  purely  civil:  and  others,  that  in  their  desisa 
and  oonsequently  in  tlieir  nature  and  cunstitutioD,  m 
purely  sacred.  Of  the  former  sort  are  kingdoms  and  sa- 
tions  and  incorporate  towns,  and  the  like ;  they  are  in  their 
very  nature,  because  they  are  from  their  ends,  purely  cixil 
There  are  tnose  that  are  purely  sacred,  as  chnrcbes;  ibe 
very  end  and  design,  upon  which  they  are  collected,  is  wor- 
ship and*  religion.  But  now  families  are  the  elements  of 
both  these  sorts  of  societies;  that  is,  both  churches  and 
conunonwealtha  are  made  up  of  families  Thei«lafre  boih 
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these  must  meet  in  a  family,  reli^cm,  and  civil  and  seci> 
lar  business :  foi  the  other  societies,  some  whereof  are 
purely  sacred,  others  purely  civil,  do  arise  out  of  families. 
Persons  are  elements  of  families:  families  are  the  ele- 
ments, of  which  both  churches  anakinfi:doms,  or  common- 
wealths, are  composed  and  made  up.  And  as  the  one  sort 
of  these  is  purely  civil,  the  other  purely  sacred ;  that  which 
is  elementary  unto  both,  must  oe  both.  And  therefore 
now,  when  any  come  to  turn  this  matter  in  their  thoughts, 
"  I  am  the  head  of  a  family :  but  what  sort  of  society  is  my 
family  7  Is  it  made  purely  tor  this  world,  or  for  the  world 
to  come  V*  Sure,  where  the  consideration  of  both  worlds 
meet,  the  other  world  should  be  superior  or  uppermost; 
and  therefore  all  things  must  be  measured  there  with  sub- 
serviency and  reference  to  that.  But  if  any  will  say,  "  No ; 
families  are  made  only  for  this  world :"  inen  I  would  ask. 
What  is  the  world  made  fori  Is  it  made  for  nothing  1  Or 
is  it  made  for  itself,  to  centre  in  itself,  and  to  be  its  own 
end  1  You  can  never  avoid  it,  but  that  families  must  be 
supremely  and  ultimately  made  for  the  other  world ;  and 
than  they  are  made  for  religion  principally  and  chiefly. 
And  no  man  can  behave  himself  well  in  any  station  or  re- 
lation in  a  family,  that  doth  not  let  this  thought  lie  deep 
in  his  mind ;  "  My  family,  as  well  as  others,  is  a  consti- 
tution made  for  religion,  as  well  as  for  other  businesses ; 
and  principally  for  that  noblest  business :  for  where  both 
meet,  that  must  certainly  be  principal." 


SERMON  IV.* 

In  speaking  of  family  religion,  the  method  proposed 
was,  to  evince  the  obligation  to  it,  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing,  and  then  in  reference  to  the  frequency 
of  it. 

I.  To  the  substance  of  the  thing:  that  there  ought  to  be 
sach  a  thing  as  family  religion.  The  two  last  discourses^ 
have  been  employed  in  the  proof  of  this.  We  proceed  to 
speak  somewhat  also, 

II.  To  the  more  doubted  frequency  of  such  religious 
exercises,  as  lie  within  the  compass  of  families,  or  where- 
of families  are  to  be  the  stated  seats:  howoAen.  or  at 
what  seasons,  such  family  worship  ought  to  be.  And  in 
reference  to  this, 

IKrst,  I  would  suggest  some  few  things,  byway  of  pre- 
paration.   As, 

1.  That  it  will  greatly  concern  ns  all  to  get  an  habitnal 
spirituality  m wrought  into  the  temper  of  our  souls,  in  or- 
der to  our  makmg  a  right  judgment  of  this  matter ;  when, 
at  what  time,  how  oAen,  we  ou^ht  to  apply  ourselves  to 
the  exercises  of  such  family  religion.  Iftnere  be  a  frame 
of  spirit  suitable  to  the  general  rules  of  practical  religion 
and  godliness,  the  determination  of  this  matter  will  be  very 
ea^y.  But  if  there  be  a  prevailing  carnality,  nothing  will 
be  more  difficult.  And  let  me  in  this  but  appeal  to  your 
own  reason,  to  that  common  understanding  that  belong 
to  us  as  we  are  an  intelligent  sort  of  creatures :  that  is, 
you  would  be  loath  in  other  instances  to  commit  any  cau.se, 
wherein  you  are  concerned,  especially  if  your  all  were 
coDccmed  in  it,  to  the  judgment  of  an  enemy,  if  you  could 
help  it.  But  *'  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God ;" 
not  only  an  enemy,  but  enmity  itself.  And  I  oeseechyou, 
do  you  think,  that  an  enemy  to  Grod  can  be  your  friend  1 
Therefore  let  not  a  carnal  mind  make  a  judgment  in  this 
case ;  whatsoever  you  do,  let  it  not  be  judged  b^  that  mea- 
sure ;  but  labour  to  get  an  habitual  .spirituality  inwrought 
jDto  your  souls,  and  then  the  judgment  of  this  case  willlie 
very  easy. 

3.  We  should  look  upon  family  religion,  not  merely 
under  the  notion  of  a  duty,  and  as  impoMd ;  but  as  a  pri- 
vilege and  a  sin^ar  vouchsafement  of  grace,  that  there 
may  be  such  a  thing;  that  Ood  will  be  invocated,  or  even 
mentioned  in  our  fanulies,  in  the  families  of  such  wretched 
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creatures  as  we,  who  inhabit  the  dark  and  dismal  region 
of  this  lower  world ;  that  God  will  have  worship  ascend 
and  go  up  to  him  from  olf  our  earth,  and  out  of  our  houses 
and  families.  Look  upon  it  as  a  marvellous  vouchsafe- 
ment of  grace ;  and  that  will  greatly  facilitate  the  determi- 
nation of  this  case  also.  And  nothing  can  be  more  oppro- 
brious to  us  than  not  to  think  so:  that,  when  Qod  doth  so 
far  vouchsafe  to  let  his  tabernacle  be  with  men  on  earth  ; 
"  Every  tabernacle  of  yours  shall  be  my  tabernacle ;  if 
YOU  consent,  if  you  do  not  shut  me  out,  you  shall  no  where 
have  a  tabernacle  but  what  shall  be  mine ;  I,  the  high  and 
loitv  One  that  inhabit  etemitv,  am  content  to  cohabit 
with  you,  and  to  have  your  house  for  my  sanctuary." 
What  a  vouchsafement  is  this !  and  how  opprobrious  a 
thing  not  to  count  it  so ! 

It  hath  been  accounted  so,  even  in  the  very  pagan  world. 
A  divine  presence,  to  have  a  prastd  numen^  a  ivtahen  at 
hand  and  ready,  how  great  a  privilege  hath  it  been  reck- 
oned !  In  the  dark  and  dismal  days  of  poperv,  when  that 
hath  been  regnant,  what  a  terrible  thing  hath  it  been  ac- 
counted to  excommunicate  a  nation ;  to  put  it  under  an  in- 
terdict, that  there  should  he  no  religion  in  that  nation  * 
Our  own  records  tells  us,  how  such  a  thing  hath  been  un- 
derstood and  resented  in  this  land  in  former  days.  And  if 
we  look  further  and  Airther  back  into  the  days  of  pagan- 
ism, I  remember  Cesar  in  his  Commentanes  b  tells  us, 
that  the  ancient  Gkiuls  did  reckon  no  more  terrible  punish- 
ment could  be  put  upon  them,  than  to  be  interdicted  the 
sacrifices.  And  by  that  means  it  was,  that  their  ArcK-fiar- 
mens  ruled  over  them;  they  were  mere  absolute  governors 
among  that  people,  because  if  they  would  not  be  pre- 
scribed to  and  directed  by  them  in  every  case,  if  tney 
would  not  suffer  them  to  take  up  all  controversies  among 
them,  they  would  presently  forbid  them  the  sacrifices; 
than  which  no  penalty  was  reckoned  more,  nor  any  so 
grievous. 

Now  let  as  consider  the  matter  so.  What  if  instead  of 
being  bidden  to  pray  in  our  families,  we  should  be  forbic- 
den  to  pray  in  them  7  Make  but  that  fearful  supposition, 
to  see  now  it  will  relish  with  you.  Suppose  there  should 
be  a  particular  interdict  upon  your  house ;  suppose  by 
some  special  signification  or  the  mind  of  God  from  heaven 
it  should  be  said,  ''.I  will  allow  all  the  neighbouring 
houses  to  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  have  no  worship  out  of 
your  house ;  let  all  the  rest  in  the  street  worship  me,  and 
I  will  hear  and  accept  them,  but  from  your  house  I  will 
accept  no  sacrifice,  I  will  hear  no  prayer."  What  a  terri- 
ble aoom  were  this !  What  a  dark  ana  horrid  cloud  would 
be  drawn  over  that  habitation,  if  it  should  be  said,  "  Here 
shall  be  no  prayer,  here  shall  be  no  mention  of  the  name 
of  God !"  So  that,  as  in  a  like  case  represented  to  ns  in 
reference  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  the  poor  forlorn  mem- 
bers of  that  family  should  say,  "  We  may  not  make  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  Amos  vi.  10.  What  a  dis- 
mal thin^  were  this !  Labour  but  to  get  your  souls  pos- 
sessed with  the  apprehension,  that  the  liberty  of  family 
worship  is  a  great  privilege ;  and  let  that  be  forelaid  in 
your  minds,  when  you  come  to  determine  with  yourselves 
about  the  frecfuency,  how  oAen  we  shall  solace  ourselves 
with  this  gracious  vouchsafement  of  God  from  heaven  unto 
us.  Then  it  will  be  no  hard  thing  to  determine.  And 
take  this  also, 

3.  That  in  reference  to  the  determination  of  this  matter, 
the  same  consideration  is  to  be  had  of  family  religion,  that 
we  formerly  told  you  was  to  be  had  of  religion  in  seneral; 
that  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  considered,  either  as  a  homa^ 
to  Gk)d,  or  as  an  advanta^  to  ourselves.  And  so  it  will 
be  easy  hence  to  determine,  that  the  exercise  of  family 
religion  ought  to  be  so  frequent,  as  religion  considered 
under  this  twofold  notion  doth  require ;  as  frequent  as  a 
homage  to  God  is  to  be  paid,  and  as  our  own  spiritual  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  sought :  as  frequently  as  that  can  be  in 
consistency  with  the  other  nece.<«sary  afiairs  of  human  life. 
For  indeed  nothing  is  plainer,  and  that  therefore  must  with 
less  hesitancy  be  granted,  than  that  nothing  can  be  at  that 
time  necessary,  when  that  which  is  inconsistent  with  it 
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is  truly  necessary.  That  must  be  acknowledged.  But 
then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  to  be  used  in  judging 
of  this  necessity  that  shall  exclude  for  this  or  that  time  so 
sreat  a  thing  as  a  solemn  exercise  of  religion  out  of  a 
family.  It  must  be  a  great  thing,  that  shall  prevail  to 
exclude  that. 

But  let  me  ask  myself  the  question ;  I  am  one  that  ow- 
eth  a  homage  to  Gkid,  and  so  doth  my  family.  When  do  I 
not  owe  it  1  And  when  doth  my  family  not  owe  it ;  so  that 
if  I  have  opportunity,  consistent  with  the  other  necessary 
occasions  ot  human  life,  that  opportunity  should  not  be 
taken  1"  And  whereas  religion,  and  so  family  religion, 
is  a  means  of  advantage  to  ourselves  and  them,  as  well  as 
a  homage  toGtod ;  when  can  it  be  said,  I  stand  in  no  need 
of  the  exercises  of  religion,  or  that  those  under  my  care 
do  not.  when  those  exercises  can  be  had  consistentlywith 
the  otner  necessary  occasions  of  human  lifel  These 
things  being  premonished. 

Secondly ^  1  shall  now  offer  somewhat  by  way  of  deter- 
mination of  the  propounded  ca.se.    As, 

1.  Nothing:  is  plainer,  than  that  the  exercises  of  family 
religion  ought  to  be  daily.  That  seems  out  of  all  question. 
Every  day  will  I  bless  thee,  Psalm  cxlv.  3.  A  synecdochi- 
cal  expression  of  religion ;  and  that  cannot  be  understood 
for  any  reason  reachmg  a  particular  person,  which  will 
not  reach  a  family  too.  And  so  the  same  tning  is  to  be 
said  to  that  in  Psalm  cxli.  3.  Let  my  prayer  be  set  before 
thee  as  incense;  (that  was  stated  solemn  prayer ;)  and  the 
uplifting  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice.  That  is, 
every  evening  let  it  go  up  as  incense.  That  was  a  juge 
sacrificiumt  a  daily  solemnity.    So  look  to  that  direction 

S'ven  us  by  our  Lord,  to  pray  for  our  daily  bread,  day  by 
.y.  He  tieth  us  not  indeed  to  the  use  of  those  very 
words.  So  the  instruction  being  given  occasionally,  plainly 
enough  signifieth,  that  he  did  not  intend  this  direction  a.s 
a  form ;  but  that  he  directs  it  only  as  a  summary  or  a 
form  to  be  used  with  Christian  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, in  enlarging  upon  the  particulars  contained  in  that 
prayer,  and  to  guide  and  direct  ourselves  thereby  in  our 
solemn  addresses  unto  God.  Though  also  the  use  of  these 
very  words,  as  they  lie,  nobody  can  doubt  to  be  lawful ; 
yet,  that  they  are  enjoined,  and  so  made  necessary,  there 
IS  little  reason  to  affirm.  But  however,  take  them  as  a 
general  direction  in  reference  unto  prayer ;  they  signify 
that  the  things  to  be  prayed  for  are  to  be  daily  prayed  for. 
'*  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  j"  this  day.  At  the 
same  time,  when  we  pray  for  all  things  contained  in  that 
prayer,  we  are  to  pray  too  for  daily  bread.  And  that  this 
IS  meant  of  social  prayer,  and  that  this  direction  is  given 
to  the  disciples  witn  reference  to  their  praying  together,  to 
let  them  know  what  things  they  should  insist  upon  in 
prayer,  is  made  more  than  probable  by  the  form  of  speech. 
For,  when  our  Saviour  was  directrtig  secret  or  claset 
prayer.  Matt.  vi.  6.  then  he  saiih,  ITiou;  "  Thou,  when 
thou  prayest,  enter  inio  thy  closet,  and  shat  thy  door,"  Ac. 
But  when  he  cometh  to  give  this  direction  concerning 
prayer,  he  saith,  Ye.  He  speaks  to  them  in  the  plural 
number ;  and  directs  them  to  speak  in  the  plural  number, 
'*Our  ftither,"  dec.  And  therefore,  that  it  was  social 
prayer,  about  which  he  giveth  this  direction ;  the  prayer 
of  such  as  could  daily  pray  together ;  that  seems  most  evi- 
dent ;  and  therefore  also  that  such  exercises  of  religion 
ouieht  to  be  daily. 

2.  Such  exercises  of  religion  ought  to  be  every  day 
more  than  once.  We  read  sometimes  of  thrie*  in  a  di^. 
Psalm.  Iv.  17.  Evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon  I  will 
pray,  and  cry  aloud ;  and  he  shall  hear  my  voice.  This 
in  all  likelihood  must  refer  too  to  family  prayer.  He  speaks 
of  crying  with  his  voice,  a  loud  voice.  And  so  the  be- 
fore-mentioned instance  of  Daniel,  which  seems  most 
likely  to  be  meant  of  family  religion,  the  prayer  or  reli- 
gion of  his  family,  was  with  him  thrice  a  day.  And  in- 
deed so  it  cannot  but  be  in  religious  families ;  that  is,  that 
at  least  at  noon  there  will  be  solemn  invocation  c^  God  in 


Tim.  iv.  4,  5.  There  must  be  prayer  to  sanctify  the  crea- 
tures; or  else  they  are  unholy  things  to  you,  profane 
things.  It  is  unhallowed  moat  and  drink.   And  therefore, 


3.  J  doubt  not,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  and 
from  Scripture  light  too,  to  be  determined,  that  the  exer- 
cises of  religion  ought  to  be  steadily  twice  a  day,  that  is, 
with  greater  solemnity.  This  is  spoken  of  as  a  most 
comely  and  becoming  thing,  a  thin^  that  carries  its  ova 
greatness  ak}ng  with  it,  (Psalm  xcii.  1,  3.)  "  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  give  uianks  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  sing  praises  un- 
to thy  name,  O  most  high ;  (giving  of  thanks  being  one  es- 
sential part  of  prayer ;)  to  show  forth  thy  loving-kindnes 
in  the  morning,  and  thy  faithfulness  every  night."  There 
can  be  no  reason  assigned,  why  this  should  concern  one  par- 
ticular person,  more  than  why  it  should  concern  eveiyper- 
son ;  no  more,  why  it  should  concern  the  masterof  afamilj 
alone,  than  those  under  his  care.  If  the  reason  of  the  \im 
extend  to  a  family  as  such,  the  thing  itself  ought  toeztead 
to  a  family  as  such.  That  is  with  serious  and  apprehea- 
sive  minds  and  spirits  to  convene  and  meet  tQ^vther,  to 
give  God  his  due  acknowledgment  for  his  loviD£-kind- 
ness  every  morning,  and  his  faithfulness  every  nigbt. 

And  you  see  how  the  Psalmist  represents  this  case  io 
Psalm  xlii.  8.  The  Lord  will  command  his  loriag-kiod- 
ness  in  the  day-time,  and  in  the  nieht  his  song  shall  be 
with  me,  and  my  prayer  unto  the  God  of  my  life.  Obeenr& 
how  his  vixBiifitpaif  his  days  and  nights,  were  compn 
and  made  up,  by  the  continual  meeting  together  of  God's 
loving-kindness  and  of  his  prayer  and  songeveiy  daj  isd 
every  night,  morning  and  evening ;  so  it  is  to  be  onder- 
stood.  '"Thy  loving-kindness  and  my  prayer  and  pnise 
shall  meet  one  another.  So  shall  my  mornings  and  erea- 
ings  be  continually  made  up  of  that  gratefhl  contexture, 
of  mercy  and  loving-kindness  on  thy  part,  and  of  prayer 
and  praise  on  mine/'  But  this  cannot  concern  a  particu- 
lar person  upon  any  reason^  but  upon.which  it  wiUeqnallj 
concern  his  family,  that  rehgious  exercises  should  be  ifaere 
in  a  stated  and  continual  course. 

I  may  further  reason  this  matter  by  some  few  coosider- 
alions. 

Suppose  any  will  admit,  (which  in  itself  is  sofficicBtlj 
evident,)  that  it  is  a  very  reasonable  thing,  and  manifestlT 
the  mind  of  God,  that  there  should  be  daily  exercises  of 
religion  in  our  families;  then  I  would  fain  know,  vhidi 
should  be  excluded,  if  you  would  have  one  exclndedl 
The  Lord  saith,  morning  and  night ;  which  would  m 
have  excluded,  the  morning  or  the  evening  sacrifice  1 

Would  you  exclude  the  morning  exercise  of  reli^ji*' 
Pray  how  dare  you  think  of  that  1  Would  not  too  d»irt 
God's  blessing  on  your  family  this  day  1  Would  von  wt 
have  the  labours  of  the  several  members  of  it  to  be  pros^ 
pered  and  succeeded  this  day  1  Ask  yonrseltes  seriooslr 
that  question ;  do  not  you  desire  a  blessing  shouM  descod 
this  momina  upon  your  family  a.s  such  1  Again,  do  sot 
^ou  know,  that  this  world  is  a  placeof  snares  and  tempti- 
tionsi  How  dare  you  adventure  your  sons  and  Jao^bten 
and  servants  into  the  world,  without  praying  down  a  Mess- 
ing upon  them,  before  they  go  forth  or  set  about  their  hi- 
siness  1  Suppose  a  disaster  should  happen,  soppose  t 
member  of  your  family  should  be  drawn  into  some  scan- 
dalous wickedness;  would  it  not  be  an  uncomforuble  n- 
flection,  •*  I  ventured  them  out  without  family  praw;  see 
what  eomes  of  it.  Here  is  a  blot  and  disgrace  broag^t 
upon  my  fhmily ;  was  not  this  owing  to  my  self-ccali- 
dence,  to  neglect  of  God  1  was  it  not,  necause  I  vat  coo- 
tent  to  let  mine  go  out  abroad  unblesti  I  forgot,  thai  tbe 
world,  the  persons  or  things  that  they  might  have  to  do 
with,  were  all  fVilI  of  snares ;  this  was  not  considered  sad 
taken  to  heart,  and  God  hath  let  such  a  blast  belall  ax  o^ 
mine  upon  this  account." 

Or  would  you  omit  the  evening  exercise  of  relipon  in 
your  family,  of  one  sort  and  anoUier  7  How  can  jootbinK 
of  that  1  Do  you  need  none  to  watch  over  you  this  ni^hi  ♦ 
Doth  not  your  house  need  a  better  keeper  than  yon  caa  R< 
especially  when  you  are  asleep;  the  Keeper  of  Israel,  vbo 
neither  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth  1  When  we  dwell  ia  t« 
midst  of  continual  dangers,  as  we  have  so  firequent  eipe- 
rience ;  whep  some,  that  went  to  bed  possessed  of  coni/<*|- 
able  habitations,  are  unhoused  and  outed  of  all  bf  tfc« 
morning?  Is  it  not  pretended,  that  farailv prayer  or  fimily 
religion  will  be  a  certain  protection  of  your  habiian:*? 
from  such  disasters,  as  experience  hath  from  time  vytvnt 
shown ;  but  I  would  i^ipeed  to  you  concerning  the  diftr* 
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eace,  suppose  sneh  a  calanily  tolie&U  a  religions  fiunUr, 
and  suppose  i!      *^ "  "  ~~  '      *  :.«_^--m_ 

the  one  nand, 


and  suppose  it  to  befall  aa  inq>ioas  ungodly  family.  On 
the  one  nand,  "  My  family  hath  been  the  seat  of  religion : 
I  have  desired,  that  Gkxl  might  be  served  snd  honoured 


there ;  of  this  I  have  been  studious  to  the  uttermost"  How 
firee  and  easy  is  the  way  of  access  to  God,  when  such  a 
person  is  not  affrighted  by  guilt,  and  the  horrors  of  an 
amazed  conscience  1  But  cm  the  other  side,  to  be  forced  to 
say,  "  I  can  kx>k  for  no  relief  from  God  in  this  case,  for  I 
have  neglected  him,  I  have  forsaken  him  and  bamshed 
liim  my  house  snd  habitation ;  he  bad  no  sbode  or  dwell- 
ing with  me,  no  acknowledgment  or  worship  from  me  and 
mine."  What  will  this  issue  in  1  But  if  there  be  no  such 
bar  in  the  way  between  God  and  us ;  *'  Now  my  habitation 
is  consumed  and  turned  into  flames  and  ashes,  I  have  no 
dwelling;  but  thanks  be  to  God,  the  secret  of  the  Divine 
presence  lieth  ooen  to  me :  I  can  go  to  him  and  say,  Lord, 
thou  hast  been  thy  people's  habitation  through  all  eenera- 
tions.  I  shall  never  be  destitute  of  a  dwelling,  as  long  as 
I  have  such  a  God  to  go  to,  and  may  solace  myself  in  his 
love."  For  he  that  dwelleth  in  love|  dwelleth  m  God,  and 
God  in  him.  How  unsolicitous  wiU  that  heart  be.  that 
finds  itself  possessed  of  a  dwelling  in  the  Divine  love ! 
That  love  will  carry  through  all  the  straits  and  difficulties 
of  time,  and  provide  richly  for  us  in  an  immense  eternity 
that  shall  ensue.  This  makes  a  vast  difference  betwixt 
ooe  that  serveth  the  Lord  and  one  that  serveth  him  not. 

Further ;  How  are  we  directed  by  the  course  of  nature 
itself  1  Do  you  think  that  those  diurnal  alternations  of  day 
and  night  carry  no  signification  with  them  to  an  intelligent 
sort  ofcreatures  1  When  it  is  so  inculcated  to  us  in  Scrip- 
ture, what  sacred  things  those  ordinances  of  day  and  night 
are,  and  the  statedness  of  their  succession  to  one  another ; 
what  can  this  intend,  but  to  give  us  a  measure  as  to  the 
exercises  of  religion  t  Why  else  should  this  be  so  much 
insisted  on,  wad  we  be  called  to  fix  our  eye  and  take  more 
special  notice  of  those  two  great  luminaries  in  this  world 
of  ours,  "  the  sun  that  rules  by  day,  and  the  moon  that 
rules  by  night  Y*  We  are  taught  by  nature  itself  to  shape 
our  other  aflbirs  accordingly.  "  Tliou  makest  darkness, 
and  it  is  night : — The  sun  ariseth ; — ^Bdan  goeth  forth  to  his 
work  and  to  his  labour,  until  the  evening/'  Psahon  civ.  90. 
22, 33.  May  he  indeed  do  so,  and  shall  he  not  take  God 
along  with  him  1  And  when  the  return  of  night  calls  him 
back  from  his  affairs,  ought  he  not  then  to  be  put  in  mind, 
who  must  be  his  keeper  while  he  slumbers  and  sleeps, 
even  that  Keeper  that  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps  1 

That  it  might  be  more  expressly  signified  unto  ns^  how 
nature  may  and  should  be  a  measure  unto  us  of  religion, 
as  to  this  thing ;  do  but  take  notice  of  that  passaee  in 
Amos  V.  8.  Seek  him  (though  these  words,  ^  seek  him," 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew  text  in  this  verse,  yet  therare  in  the 
words  but  a  little  before,  in  several  verses,  and  it  is  plain 
ought  to  be  repeated  or  understood  here,  as  the  sense  itself 
dictateth:)  "  deck  ye  me,  and  ve  shall  live.  Seek  not 
Bethel,  nor  enter  into  Gilgal,  and  pass  not  to  Beersheba. 
Seek  the  Lord,  and  ye  shall  live.  Seek  him  that  made  the 
seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  turneth  the  shadow  of  death 
into  the  morning,  and  maketh  the  day  dark  with  night," 
Ac.  Seek  him  that  doth  so  and  so :  what  is  the  meaning 
of  that  1  Seek  him,  because  he  doth  so  and  so;  seek  him 
nnder  that  notion,  as  it  is  he  that  maketh  the  day  dark 
with  night,  and  turneth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morn- 
ing. What  stupid,  insensible  creatures  shall  we  be,  if  so 
wonderful  a  change  doth  not  instruct  us  I  If  such  a 
change  were  not  common,  it  would  be  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  wonder  to  us.  But  that  is  the  infirmity  of  our 
minds,  that  great  things  are  little  regarded,  because  they 
are  common.  That  there  should  be  that  steady  course 
kept  in  nature,  as  to  make  so  vast  a  change  in  the  world 
within  the  sp^ce  of  twenty-four  hoars,  as  the  vicissitudes 
of  day  and  night,  of  light  and  darkness;  that  we  should 
have  the  brighmessof  an  orient  sun  illustrating  our  hemi- 
sphere, and  Uiat  within  so  many  hours  it  is  ffone,  and  the 
shadow  of  death  covers  it;  certainly  this  should  set  all 
religious  minds  upon  adoring  that  Author  of  nature,  that 
doth  this  in  so  steady  a  course,  and  in  a  way  so  unspeak- 
ably above  all  human  conception,  and  which  malres  so 
many  indeterminable  controversies  and  disputes  among  the 
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wisest  philosoplMrs,  that  art  mefw  like  to  be  decided  as 
long  as  this  world  lasts;  particularly  whether  it  be  the 
earth  that  successivelT  moves  to  the  son,  or  whether  it  be 
the  sun  that  is  whirled  about  the  earth.  The  latter  of  these 
is  so  imapprehensible  a  thing,  that  the  sun  should  hm  so 
vast  a  circle  in  so  little  a  space  of  time^  that  it  hath  made 
many  very  considering  men  more  to  mcline  to  the  other 
opimon.  But  that  we  should  be  compassed  about  daily, 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  strange  vicissitudes  of 
day  and  night,  and  not  be  disposed  thereupon  to  adoration, 
is  a  most  uiuiccountable  thing ;  and  will  speak  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  this  earth  to  be  as  stupid,  as  the  earth  on  which 
thev  dwell. 

But  the  idolatry  of  jpagans  will  be  a  testimony  against 
Christians,  if  it  snould  be  so.  What  tempted  them  to  that 
idolatrous  notion  of  worshipping  the  sun  and  moon,  but 
that  they  thought  Uiem  to  be  a  sort  of  deities,  f^rom  whom 
they  received  such  a  continual  course  of  favours,  that  they 
thought  they  did  owe  continual  adoration  to  them  there- 
upon %  If  they  falsely  thought  so,  how  truly  and  justly 
should  we  do  what  they  have  thought,  if  we  reckon  that 
the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the 
whole  creation,  doth  in  such  wisdom  and  in  such  kind- 
ness and  bemgnity  to  us  provide,  that  there  should  be  so 
necessary  an  alternation,  as  this  of  light  and  darkness  in 
so  continued  a  course ! 

What  then  doth  this  require  and  call  for  from  us  1  To 
seek  the  Lord  ui>on  this  account,  the  Lord  that  maketh  the 
day  dark  with  night^and  that  turneth  the  shadow  of  death 
into  the  momiiig.  He  doth  even  impose  upon  us  those 
daily  acknowledgments  and  acts  of  worship  morning  and 
evenincT,  by  the  very  course  and  current  of  nature  itself,  as 
he  is  the  Author  and  God  of  nature.  And  wonder  not, 
that  the  light  and  law  of  nature  is  so  often  appealed  unto 
in  this  case.  It  is  what  we  find  the  apostle  does  in  a  mat- 
ter of  far  less  import,  than  this  that  is  now  before  us ;  when 
he  speaks  about  the  business  of  hair,  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  Surely 
we  are  to  act  according  to  the  unerring  plain  dictates  of 
nature,  -in  so  great  and  important  a  matter  as  this  is,  much 
more.    . 

I  might  further  add  upon  all  this  that  general  precept, 
Phil.  iv.  8.  "  Whatsoever  things  are  honest,  camekfy  what- 
soever thinjgs  are  lovely,  of  good  report,  think  on  these 
things.*'  What  a  lovely  thing  is  a  praymg,  orderly  family  I 
a  family,  where  religion  is  kept  up  in  a  stated  course,  so  as 
that  that  course  is  as  constant  as  the  course  of  day  and 
night!  It  is  not  left  to  us  as  a  mere  arbitrary  thing,  whe- 
ther we  will  do  things  lovely,  comely,  honest,  and  of  good 
report,  yea  or  no ;  tmt  as  a  necessary  thing,  founded  upon 
necessary  reasons.  And  therefore  to  be  unconcerned  and 
indiilerent,  whether  those  of  our  family  (if  we  have  fami- 
lies) do  things  so  necessary,  or  not,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms ;  for  it  is  to  say,  that  which  is  necessary  is  not  ne- 
eessaiy;  or,  it  is  an  mdifferent  thing,  whether  that  which 
is  necenary  be  done  or  not  done. 


SERMON  v.* 

Havum  endeavoured  to  evince  to  you,  that  there  ought 
to  be  such  a  thing  as  family  relinon ;  and  then  to  show 
you,  what  we  were  to  conceive  and  practice,  as  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  exercises  of  it,  or  when  and  at  what  times  it 
ought  to  be  performed ;  I  would  further  speak  to  a  questum 
or  two  relating  to  this  matter,  and  answer  one  or  two 
Medians,  and  so  shut  up  all  with  some  Use, 

There  are  some  ^uoCmm  that  occur,  which  may  require 
some  consideration. 

Question  I.  Some  have  desired  tobe  informed,  *<  Whether 
in  case  of  the  absence  or  sickness  of  a  husband  from  or  in 
the  fiunily,  it  be  incumbent  on  the  wife  to  keep  up  family 
duty  in  such  a  case  V*  And  the  case  is  the  same  as  to 
widows,  or  others  of  that  sex,  who  are  sole  governesses  of 
ihmilies.  ,        ^     v 

Answer.    It  must  be  said  in  general  to  this,  that  one 
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role  cannot  be  soited  to  all  cases.  There  may  be  very  great 
variety,  as  circumstances  differ.    But, 

1.  Nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  while  the  conjugal  re- 
latives remain,  tne  female  relation  hath  a  real  part  in  the 
^verament  of  the  family.  That  is  plainly  enough  asserted 
in  1  Tim.  V.  14.  that  it  is  the  woman's  part  to  "'  guide  the 
house."  The  word  is  iucoSiffrrontv,  to  have  a  despotieal  power 
in  ike  family,  a  governing  power  ;  which  must  be  solely 
in  her  in  the  absence  or  failure  of  the  oUier  relative  j  and 
that  must  by  no  means  be  abandoned  or  quitted.  And 
whereas  all  power  and  all  order  is  from  God,  it  cannot  be 
denied  or  disowned  or  laid  aside  without  an  injury  to 
him. 

2.  Hereupon,  if  there  be  in  a  family  a  prudent  pious  son, 
or  a  prudent  pious  man-servant,  who  mav  be  assigned  to 
this  work ;  it  may  fitly  enough  be  done  by  such  a  one  by 
her  appointment.  And  so  the  authority  that  belongs  to  her 
in  her  station,  is  preserved,  and  the  thing  done.  That  such 
a  work  as  that  is  may  be  assigned  to  another,  is  out  of  all 
doubt,  and  ought  to  be  so,  where  it  may  most  fitly  and  most 
duly  be  so.  And  none  question  the  fitness  of  assigning 
such  a  work  statedly  to  another,  in  such  families  where  per- 
sons are  kept  on  purpose  for  the  discharge  of  family  duties. 

3.  It  is  possible,  there  may  be  families,  that  do  entirely 
at  present  consist  of  those  that  are  of  the  female  sex ;  and 
conceniing  them  there  is  no  question. 

4.  Where  the  family  is  more  numerous,  and  consists  of 
the  male  sex,  of  whom  none  are  fit  or  willmg  to  undertake 
that  business,  and  it  cannot  be  done  by  the  governess  with 
decency  or  to  edification ;  in  that  case  she  is  to  follow  the 
example  of  Esther,  (a  very  laudable  one,)  with  her  maid- 
ens and  younger  children  still  to  keep  up  to  this  worship 
in  her  family ;  and,  as  much  as  in  her  lies,  to  warn  and 
charge  the  rest,  that  they  be  not  emissive  for  their  part, 
(though  they  do  not  concur  with  them,)  together  or  seve- 
rally in  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  daily. 

duestion  II.  A  second  question  that  occurs  in  this  case, 
is,  "  Whether,  where  there  is  no  competent  ability  to  per- 
form .<iach  a  duty,  as  that  of  family  prayer,  with  decency 
and  edifyingness,  it  be  fit  to  make  use  of  helps,  the  pre- 
conceived words  of  others  1" 

Answer.  As  to  that  the  matter  seems  to  me  so  plain, 
that  we  need  make  no  long  discourse  about  it.  I  make  no 
question  at  all,  but  that  the  substance  of  every  duty  is  to 
take  place  of  circumstance.  It  is  better  that  the  duty  be 
done,  than  that  upon  the  account  of  a  mere  circumstance  it 
should  be  omitted  and  let  alone.  And  there  are  useful 
helps,  such  as  "  The  Practice  of  Piety,"  and  other  good 
books  contain  in  them,  which  may  fitly  be  made  use  of  for 
that  purpose ;  provided  that  they  oe  not  rested  in,  or  that 
there  be  not  a  design  of  taking  up  there. 

But  persons  in  that  case  are  more  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures, tne  excellencies  and  attributes  of  the  Divine  nature, 
the  natures  opd  ofilces  of  Christ ;  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  particular  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  he  is  the 
Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication ;  and  to  study  their  own 
hearts  more,  and  to  consider  what  are  their  true  necessi- 
ties. And  in  time,  if  people  do  conscientiously  labour  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  these  things,  and  espe- 
cially to  get  a  sense  upon  their  own  hearts  of  their  own 
true  andereat  spiritual  necessities ;  that  will  easily  furnish 
them  with  matter,  and  matter  will  dictate  words.  Ev^ry 
one  can  tell,  how  eloouent  necessity  is  wont  to  make  beg- 
gars, that  are  pinched  with  want  and  hunger  ,*  they  do  not 
use  to  want  words  to  represent  their  case.  And  for  a  more 
special  help  in  this  matter,  if  any  such  as  make  it  a  matter 
of  doubt,  would  but  allow  themselves  the  leisure  and  give 
themselves  the  trouble,  (but  shall  any  call  it  a  trouble  t 
they  would  not  account  it  so,  if  they  did  the  thing,)  to 
peruse  Bishop  Wilkin's  treatise  about  "The  Gift  of 
Prayer ;"  they  would  there  see,  not  only  what  the  judg- 
ment of  so  great  a  man  was,  concerning  the  best  and  roost 
eligible  way  of  managing  our  addresses  to  God  in  prayer; 
but  how  also  an  abilitymay  be  obtained  through  the  grace 
and  blessing  of  God,  for  applying  ourselves  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  others  to  God  in  prayer. 

But  there  is  yet  an  objection  or  two,  that  needs  to  be 
considered. 

Objection  I.  Some  will  say  perhaps,  "  That  they  toant 
Ume,  and  that  their  necessary  secular  affairs  cannot  admit 


of  time  for  a  stated  course  of  family  worship,  morning  and 
evening."    As  there  can  be  no  reason,  as  you  have  heard, 
alleged  for  the  one  of  these  times,  that  will  not  be  as 
weighty  for  the  other. 
Answer.    To  this  I  have  several  things  to  say. 

1.  It  would  be  a  "very  great  piece  of  justice,  if  such,  as 
are  wont  to  object,  would  but  represent  the  case  as  tnily 
it  is ;  that  is,  that  they  would  rather  sav,  they  want  betns 
than  that  they  want  time.  Undoubtedly,  where  there  is  t 
bent  of  heart  right  set  in  this  matter,  tune  will  be  fooDd; 
it  will  not  be  a  difficulty  to  find  it. 

2.  I  would  fain  know  of  such,  why  they  do  not  object 
too,  that  they  cannot  find  time  to  have  solemn  meak  in 
their  families,  set  meals;  that  they  cannot  find  time  for 
eating  or  drinking,  no,  nor  for  sleeping.  But  are  these 
things  more  necessary  than  religion  f  What  is  become  of 
their  understanding  1  How  forlorn  an  understanding  is 
that  grown,  that  can  apprehend  a  necessity  for  set  and  ap> 
pointed  seasons  for  repast  and  the  repairing  of  natural  de- 
cays, and  cannot  apprehend  a  necessity  of  constant  family 
religion,  or  seem  to  think  of  that  as  a  matter  less  necessaij ! 
Will  they  pretend  to  believe,  that  they  have  souls,  immor- 
tal spirits  about  them;  and  that  an  immortal  mind  or 
spirit  is  a  more  valuable  thing  than  a  clod  of  clajl  Do 
we  need  to  make  speeches  to  Christians  or  to  men  for  sack 
purposes  as  these  1    Therefore  I  add  again, 

3.  It  is  very  true,  that  nothing  is  at  that  time  necessarf, 
when  somewhat  inconsistent  therewith  is  truly  necessary. 
That  is  a  concession,  that  most  be  stated  and  estaUished, 
for  it  cannot  be  shaken.  And  therefore  we  are  to  lakt  our 
measures,  not  a^inst  it,  but  by  it,  and  according  to  it. 
For  in  morality  it  is  impossible  that  necessaries  shoald  be 
repugnant  one  to  another,  any  more  than  that  truths  can; 
that  one  duty  to  be  practised  should  be  contrary  to  anotber 
duty,  than  that  one  truth  to  be  believed  should  bcconirarr 
to  another  truth.  They  are  all  of  a  family,  of  a  kind  aod 
alliance,  and  very  easily  reconcilable  with  <mc  antfher. 
But  as  we  formerly  haa  occasion  to  mind  you,  so  I  mod 
remind  you,  that  it  is  the  good  man's  character,  thai  be 
"  orders  his  affairs  with  discretion."  If  men  will  do  this. 
they  will  then  find  out  ways  and  methods,  how  to  reconcile 
their  important  necessary  affairs  with  one  another. 

There  are  cases,  wherein  even  a  religious  duty  iuell 
must  yield  and  give  place  to  other  necessary  occnrreaces. 
It  may  not  only  in  some  cases  be  lawful,  but  a  duty,  to  in- 
termit the  course  of  family  duty  in  the  ordinary  seasm 
thereof.  As,  suppose  a  person  be  taken  with  a  sudden,  sar* 
prising  fit,  that  endangers  life,  and  requires  the  present 
attendance  of  all  the  house ;  or  suppose  my  boose  be  oa 
^tj  or  my  neighbour's  house.  The  strict  observance  of 
the  religion  of  the  saH»th-day  was  among  the  Jewsdu- 
pensed  with  upon  a  less  occasion,  when  there  was  bat  aa 
ox  or  a  sheep  to  be  pulled  out  of  a  ditch. 

But  if  any  will  pretend  such  necessary  occasioDs  to  be 
constant,  then  the  pretence  overthrows  itself;  thai  ibey 
must  constantly  or  m  an  ordinary  course  exclude  reli^iid 
out  of  their  families  upon  account  of  their  constant  or  or- 
dinary secular  bnsiness.  If  this  be  pretended,  the  Teiy 
pretence  showeth  it  to  be  a  false  necessity,  or  the  false  pre- 
tence of  a  necessity;  and  so  is  a  pretence,  thatdoih  ow- 
throw  itself  even  in  the  allegation.  This  is  none  of  tboie 
cases,  to  which  that  great  maxim  is  M>plicable,  that  "God 
will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."  Such  cases  there  are; 
but  these  cannot  be  constant:  for  then  there  could  be  w 
such  thing  as  sacrifice ;  that  is,  religion  upon  these  terns 
must  quite  be  thrown  out  of  doors  and  out  of  the  work!. 

4.  1  would  appeal  to  yourselves,  or  to  ordinary  obscrri- 
tion,  whether  it  be  not  evident  that  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  former  and  latter  time,  that  make  it  manife^  t^ 
there  may  be  diligence  in  a  calling,  and  great  succ«sBp» 
such  diligence;  and  yet  no  exclusion  of  family  relisKA, 
but  that  kept  up  in  great  constancy  and  order  1  Ibeli^'^e 
you,  or  mostofyou,  can  instance  in  many  such  obserrable 
cases.  And  if  I  should  instance  them  to  you,  many  of  yoa 
would  upon  knowledge  consent  and  concur  with  me; 

I  d^ubt  not,  but  that  many  of  you  have  seen  the  Lifeof  (bat 
famoDs  manMr.  Ignatius  Jordan,  who  fifty  or  sixty  years 
asQ  Was^aitiiigistrate  and  sometimes  mayor  of  the  noted  <'tiT 
of  £xet«r^  Ifli^ion  him  because,  besides  his  extant  Li^.l 
ba\e  liAd  Opportunities  to  converse  with  scjne,  that  lived  a 
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considerable  time  in  his  family ;  and  who  did  assure  me, 
tiiat  his  daily  course  was  to  go  to  bed  early,  and  to  take 
care  that  his  family  should  do  so  too.  Then  generally  he 
was  up  first  of  ail  the  house ;  usually  at  four  oVslock  in  the 
morning,  both  winter  and  summer.  Two  hours  he  com- 
monly spent  alone  in  his  secret  devotions.  About  six 
o'clock,  It  was  his  usual  way  to  call  his  family  together, 
and  to  spend  a  considerable  time  in  the  serious  exercises 
of  religion  among  them :  and  so  all  went  with  great  order 
about  their  several  affairs  and  businesses  about  seven. 
A  very  signal  instance  of  the  ea^  reconcileabieness  (by  the 
use  or  discretion  and  prudence)  of  religion  with  secular 
business !  And  an  instance  too,  now  discernible  a  blessing 
did  ensue  and  follow  upon  all :  so  as  to  leave  it  no  matter 
of  objection  against  religion,  that  it  must  impoverish  the 
families  into  which  it  comes. 

Kor  should  I  doubt  the  concurrence  of  more  of  you,  if 
I  should  instance  in  the  known  conduct  of  alderman  Ash- 
urst.'  I  have  had  opportunity  myself  to  know  much  of 
the  order  of  his  family  in  this  respect,  as  to  the  daily  ex- 
ercises of  religion  in  it.  And  I  think  his  ]^teritv  left 
behind  are  a  sufficient  proof  to  you,  that  religion  doth  not 
beffgar  a  family. 

I  mention  these  instances,  not  as  if  I  thought  an  opulent 
condition  in  the  world  to  be  any  considerable  part  of  the 
reward  of  religion,  or  any  constant  reward  of  it.  That 
were  to  dishonour  religion,  to  think  that  we  should  need 
to  mention  so  mean  a  thing,  as  outward  and  worldly  pros- 
perity, wealth  and  riches,  as  the  recompense  and  reward 
of  religion.  There  are  much  ereater  things  to  be  men- 
tioned, the  secret  blessing  of  €rod  upon  a  man's  spirit;  the 
hoped  blessing,  that  may  descend  upon  one's  relatives :  the 
peace,  that  a  man  sh^l  have  in  his  own  bosom,  f^om  the 
consideration  of  his  not  having  the  blood  of  souls  on  his 
head,  the  blood  of  children,  and  the  blood  of  servants,  for 
not  having  taken  care  of  their  souls :  the  instructive  good 
remembrance,  that  such  a  one  will  leave  behind  him ; 
which  may  be  of  use  to  others,  when  he  is  dead  and  gone : 
the  glory  that  he  brings  to  God :  the  eternal  recompenses 
that  sincere  religion  will  find  at  the  last:  the  present 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  that  a  man  will  have,  while  he 
survives,  where  Qod  blesseth  his  endeavours ;  and  where 
he  can  see  godly  children  springing  up  under  the  influence 
of  godliness  practised  and  kept  up  in  tne  family ;  or  a  godly 
servant  becoming  or  made  such  under  his  eye,  though  it 
-was  not  always  so ;  it  may  be,  he  may  see  such  a  child  or 
servant  gone  out  of  his  famDy,  and  planting  other  families. 
What  a  comfort  is  it  to  the  heart  of  a  man  in  such  a  case, 
to  see  the  godly,  praying  parent  and  master  of  such  an- 
other family ;  who  must  say,  he  carried  his  religion  out 
of  my  family,  and  that  God  blessed  the  worship  and  reli- 
^on  of  my  house  so  to  season  his  spirit,  that  1  can  reckon 
s<uch  or  such  a  religious  family  springing  out  of  mine  1 
What  a  comfort  is  this  1 

But  what  I  speak  of  worldly  emolument,  (as  sometimes 
by  the  especial  blessing  of  Grod  a  consequent,  though  not  a 
necessary  or  constant  conseauent  of  family  religion,)  hath 
this  further  design — That  if  this  be  the  case  with  any  of 
you,  that  you  are  descended  of  godly  parents,  and  sprung 
out  of  families  where  religion  was  kept  up,  and  there  is  a 
blessing  descended  upon  you  in  inward  respects  also ;  if 
God  hath  enlarged  ^our  portion  as  to  the  things  of  this  life, 
and  with  that  blessing  hath  blessed  you  indeed ;  then  I 
reckon  the  mention  of  such  instances  may  be  useful  to 
such  as  you  in  this  respect ;  that  you  may  take  encourage- 
ment and  understand  your  engagement  from  thence  to  keep 
up  the  religion  which  yon  find  hath  not  been  a  useless  dis- 
advantageous thing  to  your  family  .—Religion  hath  not 
dishonoured  your  uunilies,  nor  you :  do  not  you  dishonour 
it ;  be  not  ashamed  of  the  religion  of  your  fathers,  who 
have  gone  before  you  in  this  way  and  course.  In  the  last 
place,  as  to  the  objection  of  want  of  time,  I  would  add,  that, 

5.  It  ought  deeply  to  be  considered,  whether  more  time 
might  not  be  redeemed,  not  only  from  such  occasions  as 
are  in  a  degree  necessary,  but  from  such  as  are  altogether 
unnecessary ;  and  this  without  any  prejudice  to  health  1 
Where  such  an  allegation  is  used  and  stood  upon,  certainly 
one  half  hour  without  any  great  prejudice  might  be  gained 
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from  sleep  by  rising  so  much  the  earlier  in  the  morning. 
But  as  that  may  be  said  to  be  a  gaining  and  sparing  of 
time  from  that  which  is  necessary,  how  much  more  may 
be  gained  from  that  which  is  unnecessary  1  And  about 
that  I  must  appeal  to  yourselves.  I  know  not  other  people's 
circumstances,  but  every  one  is  supposed  to  know  his  own : 
and  so  yourselves  know,  whether  some  time  might  not  be 
spared  from  the  coffee-house,  or  from  unseasonable  visits, 
at  that  hour  of  the  day  that  would  be  most  fit  for  the  reli- 
gion and  worship  of  your  family.  I  can  but  appeal  to 
yourselves,  whether  it  may  not  be  so. 

I  know,  it  maypossibly  be  alleged  in  a  particular  case, 
if  it  be  asked.  "  Why  were  you  not  at  a  more  seasonable 
hour  about  the  exercises  of  religion  in  your  family  1" 
Why, "  I  was  obliged  to  observe  such  an  appointment  with 
such  a  one  about  business  in  a  coffee-house  or  a  tavern." 
But  I  would  inquire ;  Is  it  necessary,  that  this  must  be  con- 
stantly so,  or  more  ordinarily  so  1  Or  can  it  not  be  pro- 
vided, that  such  meetings  mi^ht  be  at  more  seasonable 
hours,  so  as  not  to  exclucfo  family  duty  in  its  proper  sea- 
son ;  that  is,  to  occasion  it  either  to  be  quite  laid  aside,  or 
(which  may  be  as  culpable)  to  be  deferred  to  so  late  an 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  (for  the  greatest  danger  of  this 
kind  is  in  the  evening,)  till  every  one  naturally  is  more 
disposed  to  sleep,  than  to  prayer,  or  to  hear  Gqd's  word 
read  or  opened  to  them  1  Might  it  not  be  managed  other- 
wise 1  And  then  may  I  not  appeal  to  you,  whether  this  be 
not  an  affront  to  the  majesty  of  God  f  According  to  that 
which  is  urged  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  (ch.  i.  13.)  '*  When 
ye  bring  that  which  was  torn,  and  the  lame  and  the  sick  for 
an  offering,  should  I  accept  this  at  your  hand  1  saith  the 
Lord."  Or,  as  in  ver.  8.  "  Is  not  such  a  sacrifice  evil  1 
Offer  it  now  unto  thy  governor;  will  he  be  nleased  with 
thee  1"  It  is  to  offer  God  an  affront,  instead  of^  a  sacrifice ; 
the  worship  of  a  carcase,  instead  of  a  living  sacrifice  or 
service,  it  speaks  your  contempt  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
when  you  dare  ordinarily  presume  to  do  so ;  instead  of  that 
reverence  which  ought  to  animate  all  your  worship. 

And  therefore  about  this,  no.other  course  can  be  taken 
by  one  who  shall  preach  to  you  upon  such  fin  occasion,  but 
only  to  leave  you  to  serious  communinp^  about  this  matter 
between  God  and  your  own  souls.  Brmg  the  case  before 
him,  and  consider  your  rule,  and  consider  your  judge ;  for 
you  are  not  to  be  final  judges,  nor  are  you  to  judge  arbi- 
tarily  in  a  subordinate  way,  but  by  rule. 

Consider,  I  say,  the  rules  you  are  to  judge  by,  what  such 
laws  as  these  lay  upon  us.  Whatsoever  we  d,o,  we  are  to 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x.  31.  Can  you  go  to 
God  in  this  case,  and  say,  "  Lord,  I  appeal  to  thee,  who 
knowest  all  things,  whether  I  was  not  about  business  at 
the  coffee-house  or  tavern,  which  did  more  tend  to  glorify 
thee,  than  inspecting  my  family  would  then  have  done ; 
than  reading  out  of  thy  holv  word  or  calling  upon  thy 
name  would  then  have  done/' 

We  are  required  to  do  all  that  we  do  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Col.  iii.  17.  A  most  awful  thought 
that  I  This  is  to  run  through  our  lives^  to  do  all  we  do  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Nor  is  it  an  unreasonable 
thing,  that  this  law  should  be  laid  upon  us.  For  by  whose 
vouchsafement  and  procurement  is  it,  that  we  have  a 
being  in  this  world  1 1t  is  "  by  him  that  all  thiius  consist." 
This  world,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  would  nave  been 
pulled  in  pieces  about  the  ears  of  its  inhabitants  many  a 
year  ago.  It  was  said  concerning  Joseph,  exalted  in  that 
high  trust  in  Egypt ;  and  it  was  said  to  nim  by  the  prince 
upon  the  throne,  "  Without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his 
hand  or  his  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,"  Qtn,  xli.  44.  If 
Grod  say  so  concerning  him,  of  whom  that  Joseph  was  but 
a  type,  our  glorious  blessed  Lord ;  **  The  creation  is  given 
to  thee,  it  might  have  been  all  macie  to  vanish  into  nothing 
long  ago,  but  it  is  now  devolved  into  thy  hands ;  be  thou 
i^olute  arbiter  of  life  and  death^  and  of  all  concernments 
to  this  whole  creation ;  all  power  is  given  to  thee  in  heaven 
and  in  earth :"  this  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  not  an 
unreasonable  law  that  I  now  mention,  that  whatsoever  ye 
do  in  word  or  deed,  ye  should  do  all  in  the  name  of  Christ , 
you  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  world,  but  in  his  name. 
Now  can  you  go  by  this  rule,  and  say,  *'  Lord,  it  was  in 
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the  name  of  Jesns  Christ,  that  I  thouj^ht  myself  more 
eoncema4  to  mind  such  and  sach  husmess  at  a  public 
house  at  such  an  hour  in  the  evening,  rather  than  the  one 
business  of  my  family  in  the  exercises  of  religion;  rather 
than  in  reasoning,  and  in  opening  and  un^g  the  Scrip- 
tores  to  them,  and  calling  on  thy  name  with  them  1"  JJet 
these  things  be  considered  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  not  like 
persons  that  mean  to  trifle  in  matters,  wherein  Qod  will 
not  trifle  with  us  one  day.  I  need  lo  ao  no  more,  than  to 
leave  such  cases  lo  a  omimnning  between  Ood  and  your 
own  souls.  If  you  will  let  the  matter  be  heard  there,  it 
will  bring  the  case  before  God,  and  the  appeal  will  be 
made  to  him  abost  it  But  if  you  will  judge  the  matter 
without  bearing,  and  as  the  sole  judges,  when  you  are  no 
way  so  but  in  subordination ;  if  you  will  have  it  deter- 
mined Anally  by  an  improper  judgment,  without  debate, 
without  ezamimng  the  aiatter  pro  and  c^ii;  this  argueth  a 
bad  cause  and  a  guilty  conscience ;  when  vou  dare  not  try 
the  matter  between  G^  and  your  own  souls ;  and  dare  not 
to  see  how  it  will  go  there,  when  there  is  none  to  audit 
the  account  but  He  and  you. 

I  would  fain  have  you  consider  the  matter  in  this  light 
day  by  day  in  such  cases ;  that,  when  you  go  to  take  your 
rest  at  night,  you  may  lie  down  and  sleep  in  peace;  not 
because  you  do  not  consider  the  state  of  your  case,  whether 
you  have  done  your  duty  or  not  ^  but  because  you  have ; 
and  so  can  eppeal  to  God  about  it,  thai  you  have  done  ac- 
cording to  the  obligations  of  the  Christien  law,  lying 
upon  you  in  reference  to  yourself  and  in  reference  to 
yours. 

Objection  II.  Some  may  say,  "  It  is  true  they  begin  to 
apprehend  and  admit  a  conviction,  that  it  is  very  reason- 
anle  and  fit.  there  should  be  religion  in  families,  even  as 
such ;  but  tney  know  not  how  to  master  the  great  difficulty 
of  beginning.*  It  hath  been  hitherto  an  unwcmted  thing 
with  them ;  and  if  the  truth  of  the  matter  should  be  con- 
fessed, it  would  be  plainly  this,  that  they  are  ashamed  to 
be  taken  notice  of  hy  their  relatives  and  dependants,  a/^ 
those  who  have  admitted  a  conviction  that  they  have  been 
hitherto  in  the  wrong.  They  think  it  will  be  an  owning 
)f  a  sort  of  guilt  in  their  omission  hitherto,  when  they 
shall  set  this  on  foot  as  a  new  course. 

Answer.  But  methinks  the  providence  of  God  hath 
mighty  opportunely  provided  you  an  answer  against  this 
objection,  if  it  hath  any  place  in  the  minds  of  any ;  by 
ordering  the  matter  so,  mat  the  duty  should  be  recom- 
mended so  unanimously  at  the  same  time  by  so  great  a 
body  of  the  ministry,  that  in  many  considerable  congrega^ 
tions  in  this  city  this  subject  of  family  religion  hath  newly 
been  insisted  on  at  once.  Is  it  a  idiame  to  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  instructors,  so  instructed  (as  we  may  believe)  of 
God,  as  unitedly  to  give  a  kind  of  ceUusma,  to  cry, "  Come 
let  us  all  at  once  see  what  can  be  done  to  beat  down  the 
growing  irreli^on  and  profaneness  of  the  age,  and  to  re- 
▼ive  languishing  religion,  and  to  cause  it  to  spring  up 
afresh  in  families !" 

Oh  what  a  comely,  lovely  example  was  London  to  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world,  when  religion  and  the  order 
of  families  was  more  generally  kept  up  in  h !  Such  a  lus- 
tre in  this  respect  did  nardly  shine  upon  any  spot  on  earth, 
as  did  upon  this  city.  And  when  there  is  so  common  a 
cry  only  to  revire  a  former  practice,  should  it  be  a  $hame 
to  hearken  to  it  1 

We  are  indeed  to  t%ke  all  heed  imaginable,  that  this 
may  not  degenerate  into  a  dead  or  sleepy  formality.  It  is 
no  necessary  consequence,  that  it  should  do  so.  It  is  not 
the  design,  either  of  the  Scripture  prec^t,  or  of  them  that 
enforce  such  precepts  upon  you,  that  you  should  rest  in 
the  external  form  of  this  piece  or  part  of  religion ;  but  that 
we  should  all  labour  to  get  the  form  filled  up  with  life  and 
spirit  more  and  more.  And  by  how  much  the  more  it 
snail  be  so ;  &s  London  hath  been  an  eminent  instance  of 
religion  in  former  time^  and  ages,  especially  since  the 
Reformation,  so  it  will  be  much  mate  so.  As  it  is  grown 
more  iu  other  respects,  so  may  it  through  the  blessing  of 
God  grow  in  this  respect  also ! 

We  are  expecting  the  time,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  to  be  poured  forth  more  copiously,  more  generally,  and 
in  a  greater  measure,  than  hitherto :  and  what  an  honour 
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will  it  be,  that  shall  be  put  upon  London,  if  that  shall  be 
made  a  luminary  id  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  besides, 
as  such  a  city  can  fall  under  the  notice  and  obserraiics 
of!  Instead  of  shame,  here  will  be  glory.  Do  yoagioiy 
(instead  of  being  ashamed)  to  bear  your  part  in  so  wtAtt 
oesign,  to  revive  languishmg  religion  in  our  land,  md  in 
London,  and  in  our  age.  If  you  think  it  fit,  that  Ckist- 
ian  religion  should  not  dwindle  and  go  tm  in  a  snuff;  oi!, 
contribute  your  utmost  in  your  several  stations,  that  i: 
may  be  more  and  more  a  spreading  and  vivid  thing,  sad 
as  may  spread  and  recommend  itself. 


SERMON  VI.* 

Wb  now  proceed  to  the  Use^  which  may  be  proper  to  be 
made  of  all  the  foresoing  discourses.    And, 

1.  That  which  hatn  been  said  may  be  useful  for  oar  is- 
struction  in  sundry  inferences,  which  it  will  be  very  ob- 
vious to  deduce  from  it. 

First,  That  if  there  ought  to  be  such  a  thing  as  fumlj 
religion,  then  certainly  there  ought  to  be  such  a  thing  is 
personal.  For  as  families  do  suppose  persons,  and  are 
made  up  of  them ;  so  family  religion  must  sappose  per- 
sonal religion.  For  the  reason  formerly  mentioned,  I  did 
select  out  of  this  text  for  my  main  subject  the  business  of 
family  religion,  and  do  not  design  a  distinct  disconne 
concerning  personal ;  that  being  the  business  of  all  oar 
preaching  and  hearing  all  the  year  about  But  Tei,is  I 
told  you,  I  shall  not  pass  over  upon  this  subject  the  besi- 
ness  of  solitary  or  personal  religion.  But  I  reckon  it  mj 
fitly  comes  in  by  way  of  inference  and  dedoction  froiD 
what  hath  been  said  to  the  former :  for  there  cannot  be  & 
greater  absurdity  or  solecism  in  all  the  world,  than  tbst  a 
man  should  pretend  to  set  up  religion  in  his  family,  ud 
yet  know  notnmg  what  belongs  to  any  exercises  of  reli- 
gion alone  and  apart  by  himself. 

I  know  many  pretend,  (but  I  hope  from  what  yon  hire 
heard  it  is  but  a  pretence,)  that  the  obligation  onto  fanulj 
religion  is  obscure  and  hard  to  be  made  out.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  as  to  personal  religion,  nothing  can  be  ntore 
express.  How  distinct  is  the  command  of  our  great  and 
blessed  Lord,  in  Matt.  vi.  6.  "  Enter  into  thy  closet,  sad 
shut  thy  door,  and  pray  to  him  in  secret  that  seeth  in  $^ 
cret,  and  he  will  reward  thee  openly."  Because  then  w 
have  shown,  that  religion  is  not  to  be  shut  up  in  a  closet, 
is  it  therefore  to  be  shut  out  thence,  against  so  eipresa 
precept  as  this  1  I  intend  no  more  than  only  to  toacb  opoa 
this  subject;  and  pursuantly  unto  my  design  in  taking  no- 
tice of  it,  it  will  suffice  to'  say  briefly  these  four  things 
concerning  it. 

1.  That  there  is  more  constant  and  easy  opportunitr  for 
the  exercise  of  personal  and  solitary  religion,  than  there 
can  be  for  any  other.  And  a  mighty  privilege  that  k. 
which  a  good  soul  would  be  loth  to  forfeit  or  to  make  no- 
thing of:  "  I  can  be  with  God  alone  at  any  time;  Icafi 
retire  myself,  when  I  will,  to  the  more  stated  exercises  of 

rjrsonal  religion.  Whenever  my  heart  is  in  a  dispositiM, 
can  presently  ejaculate  a  thought,  a  desire,  a  holy  aspi- 
ringGodwara.  It  is  possible  that  men  may  hinder  ue 
meeting  of  others  together  for  the  exercises  of  religico; 
but  who  can  come  between  God  and  me  1  With  him  icaa 
converse  in  any  den,  in  any  desert,  in  any  dungeon;  asa 
none  can  prevent  me." 

3,  There  is  more  liberty  and  freedom  of  spirit  in  the  se- 
cret exercises  of  religion.  Then  I  can  pour  oat  mj  ^ 
and  vent  myself  unto  God  freely,  when  I  am  with  hioia 
a  comer.  This  is  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  frif»- 
ship.  It  is  the  mutual  sense  of  those  that  are  encireir 
friends  to  one  another,  "  We  are  theatre  enough  lo  «e 
another,"  as  the  noted  moralist  speaks,  AlUraUeris^ 
amphun  theatrum  mmus.  1  and  mj  friend ;  there  oeed$  d^ 
witness,  no  spectator :  it  is  enougn  for  us,  that  we  can  be 
entirely  and  inwardly  conrersant  with  one  another, 

3.  Tnere  is  hereupon  so  much  more  of  delight  in  it,ibe 
highest  complacency.  You  know  what  the  delights  area 
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friendly  commerce  with  one  of  a  suitable  spirit.  Bat  as 
there  is  do  friendship  like  the  diyine,  so  there  are  no  de- 
lights like  those  of  ddvine  friendship.  When  I  retire  my- 
self with  him  on  pnrpose,  "My  meditation  of  him  shm 
be  sweet/'  saith  the  Psalmist,  Psal.  cir.  34.  He  forecasts 
thus  with  himself.  "  How  jpredoos  are  thy  thoughts  to 
me,  O  God !  I  can  be  with  God,  ss  soon  as  I  can  think  a 
thought ;  and  how  delightful  is  it.  When  he  is  pleased  to 
mingle  thoughts  with  me,  to  inject  thoughts  l**^  That  is 
the  way  of  spirits  conrersing  with  one  another ;  and  most 
of  all  of  the  paternal  Spirit,  the  Father  of  spirits,  that 
knoweth  how  most  immediately  and  inwardly  to  inthience 
his  own  offspring. 

4w  There  is  the  ftUIest  expression  of  sincerity  in  secret 
and  closet  religion.  It  is  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of 
hypocrites,  that  our  Saviour  gives  that  ii^'unction  which  I 
mentioned  in  Matt  vi.  5,  6.  '*  When  ye  pray,  be  not  as 
the  hypocrites;  they  would  thin  appear  to  men  to  pray; 
they  love  to  pray  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  comers  of 
the  streets,  that  thev  may  be  seen  of  men."  All  their  re* 
l^on  is  street  religion,  synagogue  religion;  they  know 
no  other.  "  But  do  thou  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  shut 
the  door,"  Ac  There  is  nothing  of  design  in  this,  but  to 
meet  with  God,  to  pay  him  the  homage  I  owe  to  him,  and 
to  seek  from  him  the  vital  communications  which  I  need. 
Here  is  nothing  of  pomp,  nothing  of  ostentation.  When 
our  Saviour  saith,  hypocrites  do  so  snd  so ;  you  may  easi- 
ly by  other  places  in  the  Gospel  know  whom  he  means  by 
that  character^  namely,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  men- 
tioned in  the  lore^ing  chapter  and  elsewhere.  They  are 
often  mentioned  m  conjunction  with  that  other  title,  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  "  Wo  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites." Of  all  religions  in  the  world,  I  would  never 
BMike  a  Pharisee  the  measure  of  my  religion ;  to  ha^  but 
a  Pharisaical  religion,  a  religion  with  others  or  in  the 
sight  of  others,  but  none  to  myself  How  many  please 
themselves,  if  they  think  they  have  a  more  excellent  gift 
in  this  kind,  to  make  ostentation  of  it  to  others ;  but  to- 
wards God  alone  they  are  dumb  and  silent  I  They  seem 
to  be  all  religion  with  others;  but  alone  they  are  nothing 
in  it,  their  hearts  arc  all  earth  and  stone. 

Secondly,  If  there  ought  to  be  family  religion  setup  and 
kept  up  by  governors  of  families;  then— they  in  fiimilies, 
who  are  under  government,  are  obliged  to  comply  there- 
unto.— ^Any  duty,  that  is  incumbent  upon  one  relative  as 
such,  doth  manifestly  imply  the  duty  of  the  correlative  or 
of  the  correlate.  If  governors  of  families  must  set  up  and 
keep  up  religion  in  their  families ;  then  they  that  are  un- 
der government  must  comply.  The  same  authority,  diat 
binds  the  one,  binds  the  other  too.  So  that  they,  who  re- 
fuse to  comply,  are  not  only  rebels  against  the  governors 
of  the  family ;  but  rebels  against  the  Xord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  with  whose  authority  such  governors  arc  invested : 
for  there  is  no  power  but  from  him. 

And  though  it  be  true  indeed,  that  a  human  governor 
can  see  no  further  than  to  an  external  conformity;  he 
from  whom  the  obligation  principally  comes,  sceth  further, 
seeth  into  the  heart  and  soul  with  the  strictest  and  most 
prying  inspection.  And  therefore  with  reference  to  him, 
such  as  are  under  eovemment  in  families  are  obliged  to 
concur  in  heart  and  spirit,  and  not  to  afford  an  external 
and  bodily  presence  only.  For  your  business  lies  with 
the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh;  who  takes  notice,  whe- 
ther you  come  with  an  inclined  heart  or  a  disinclined, 
with  aversion  or  with  desire ;  or  whether  you  attend  upon 
such  duties  with  complacency  or  without  delight.  There 
is  no  deceiving  of  him.  The  same  law,  that  obliges  you 
to  pray,  obliges  you  to  "pray  in  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and 
implieth,  that  if  you  desire  nis  communications  and  as- 
sisting influences,  as  "  a  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication," 
they  will  ordinarily  be  afforded ;  and  that  you  will  not  be 
destitute  of  those  assistances  but  by  slighting  them,  by  de- 
spising and  resisting  and  vexing  that  Spirit,  who  is  ready 
to  assist  you,  and  to  engage  your  heails  and  to  do  them 
good  bv  such  a  duty. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  that  as  it  is  a  eulogy,  a  character 
of  praise  and  commendation,  in  any  one  to  be  good  in  a 
bad  family;  so  it  must  proportionably  be  a  horrid  brand 
apon  any  one  to  be  bad  m  a  good  family.  It  was  thought 
IH  to  be  pitt  upon  record  concerning  Abijah  the  son  of 


Jei^oboam,  (1  Kings  xiv.  18.)  that*"  these  was  some  good 
thing  found  in  him  towards  die  Lord  his  God,  even  in  the 
house  of  Jeroboam;"  good  desires,  good  inclinations,  even 
in  so  Wicked  a  ftuoodly  as  Jerobosjo's  was.  U  ia  propor*> 
tionably  a  horrid  mark  upon  that  person,  who  continueth 
ungodly  in  a  ^ly  family ;  that  is,  aprayerless  wretch  m 
a  praying  family ;  whose  heart  at  least  never  prayeth,  hath 
no  desires  after  God;  no  contrition,  no  sense  in  the  coa* 
fession  of  sin ;  no  love,  no  gratitude  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  mercy.  For  one  to  continue  ungodly  in  a  godly  family, 
or  to  go  out  ungodly  from  a  godly  iiemtily,  what  a  homa 
thing  will  this  be  I  How  much  of  terror  and  amazement 
will  it  carry  in  it  at  last,  when  the  case  comes  to  open  it- 
self to  view,  and  1o  be  looked  upon  and  considercn  in  its 
proper  and  native  aspect !  And  even  as  it  now  is :  to  think 
with  oneself,  "  That  sncii  or  such  children  or  fellow-ser* 
vants  in  a  ftimily,  where  I  may  have  lived  a  considerable 
time,  mav  have  had  their  hearts  melted  in  heariiig  the  word 
read  and  opened  and  applied,  but  mine  was  always  hard : 
they  have  had  their  soute  humbled  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  sin,  but  mine  was  unhumbled :  they  have  had  oesires 
enlarged  in  seeking  for  mercy,  but  I  had  n»  desire  after 
spiritual  good."— To  live  so  m  a  good  family,  and  to  go 
out  such  from  a  good  fiunily ;  oh,  die  horror  of  this  case, 
and  the  reflections  it  will  cause  in  the  close  of  time !  <«, 
if  not  so,  m  an  etemi^  of  misery,  that  will  never  end  I 

Thirdly,  We  may  iurther  collect  hence,  that  if  family 
governors  are  to  resolve,  for  their  families  as  well  as  them* 
selves,  upon  serving  the  Lord ;  then— ^hey  have  a  power 
and  a  trust  over  their  families,  and  about  their  families,  in 
reference  hereto.-^Otherwise  JoshuaJiad  said  he  knew  not 
what,  or  why,  when  he  said,  **  I  and  my  house  will  serve 
the  Lord."  But  this  I  have  evinced  already  by  several 
considerations ;  as  was  necessary  in  reference  to  a  dis- 
course of  this  nature.  It  isplain,  such  a  power  God  doth 
invest  every  governor  of  a  family  with. 

Fourthly,  If  there  be  such  a  power  lodged  in  ftunijy  go- 
vernors, lhen>— this  power  ou^ht  to  have  its  exercise.  There 
is  no  power  in  nature,  that  is  frustraneous,  and  never  to 
be  reduced  into  act  Such  an  incongruity  as  that  is  never 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  volume  of  nature.  And  it  is  a.s  . 
little  to  be  found  in  matters  that  are  of  a  moral  and  spirit- 
ual consideration.  If  there  be  then  such  a  power,  it  ought 
to  be  reduced  into  act.  That  is,  masters  of  families,  oy 
the  use  and  exercise  of  this  power,  must  oblige  those  that 
live  under  their  government  to  comport  becomingly  with 
the  duties  and  exercises  of  religion  in  their  families. 
There  ought  to  be  apatemal,  a  despotical  use  of  this  pow- 
er in  reference  to  this  case. 

If  you  ask.  Wherein  1  we  must  speak  with  distinction, 
because  the  subordinate  relatives  in  a  family  are  not  all  (^ 
one  order,  bat  there  is  great  diversity  among  them. 

If  where  there  is  a  godly  praying  husband,  there  is  an 
mgodly  wife,  who  cannot  endure  to  comport  with  such 
exercises  of  religion  in  the  family;  here  is  indeed,  in  re- 
ference to  what  is  past,  matter  of  deep  shame  and  humili- 
ation, that  no  wiser  and  better  a  choice  was  made.  Persons 
in  their  choice  ought  mutually  to  have  reference  to  this  as 
the  first  and  main  thin?,  to  match  minds  and  spirits,  ra- 
ther than  fancies  and  fortunes.  And  it  should  be  matter 
of  deep  humiliation,  if  it  have  not  been  so.  But  as  to 
what  is  future,  there  can  be  no  more  done  in  this  case, 
than  to  exhort  with  authority,  and  so  to  reprove  as  may 
be  most  suitable  to  the  end,  and  most  likely  to  attain  it 

If  it  be  the  case  as  to  the  husband  in  reference  to  the 
wife,  that  he  discovers  an  aversion  to  every  thing  of  reli- 
gion, and  especially  to  any  family  exercises  of  it;  here  is 
no  authority  to  be  used :  (the  woman  hath  none  over  the 
man ;)  but  in  that  relation  there  must  be  all  the  prudent 
and  gentle  persuasions  that  can  be,  and  a  resolution  to  en- 

fage  as  many  of  the  family  as  she  can  to  bear  a  part  with 
er  in  the  exercises  of  family  religion;  as  you  heard  of 
Esther  and  her  maids.  For  she  is  to  obey  but  "in  the 
Lord ;"  a^  not  so  to  obey,  as  to  abandon  religion  upon 
his  account,  and  to  throw  it  out  of  the  family.  And  she 
is  kind  to  him  herein,  and  puts  the  greatest  obligation 
upon  him,  (which  he  may  come  to  understand  in  time,) 
in  that  she  labours  to'  keep  off  a  cune  from  coming  upon 
the  fhmily;  as  Abigail  did  once  keep  off  from  Nahal  a 
vengeance  that  was  just  coming  upon  him. 
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But  as  to  children;  trhere  there  are  godljr  parents  Uiat 
hare  ungodlv  children,  disco7ering  earlj^  a  disinclination 
to  relinon:  (as  indeed  for  the  most  part  it  is  too  early  dis- 
coverable:) where  this  is  discoveraole,  there  oug^ht  to  be 
so  much  the  more  serious,  earnest  endeavoar  usm  to  col" 
ti\rate  this  wilderness  of  nature,  and  to  correct  it  betimes. 
There  ought  to  be  early  insinuations  and  endeavours  to 
instil  principles  of  religion,  to  be  instrumental  towards 
the  possessing  of  souls  with  a  reverence  of  that  Majesty, 
whom  they  themselves  reverence.  As  no  doubt  it  was 
from  what  Jacob  had  long  observed  concerning  his  father 
Isaac,  that,  swearing  bv  God,  he  swore  by  him  under  the 
name  of  "  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac  f  (Qen.  zxxi.  53.) 
him,  whom  he  had  long  observed  his  uther  to  have  a 
great  reverence  for. 

But  when  any  are  grown  up  wdth  this  aversion,  (which 
It  may  be  through  great  negligence  was  not  animaaverted 
upon  betimes,  as  it  should  have  been,)  and  do  now  disco- 
ver open  enmitjT  against  the  religion  of  their  father  and  of 
their  family;  wise  and  holy  parents  have  ways  yet  to  make 
use  of  their  paternal  authontv  in  that  case,  at  least  in  the 
disposal  of  what  is  theirs.  They  may  let  it  be  understood 
ana  known,  that  by  how  much  the  less  thev  show  them- 
selves lovers  of  God,  they  the  parents  shall  show  them- 
selves so  much  the  less  lovers  of  them,  and  the  more 
sparingly  provide  for  them.  And  they  ought  not  only  to 
say  so,  but  to  do  so.  There  is  not  a  greater  fault  to  be  an- 
imadyerted  upon  amon^  persons  professing  religion,  who 
are  |^vemors  of  families,  than  tnat  they  let  a  fond  and 
foolish  affection  to  their  chDdren  prevail  acainst  that  duti- 
ful and  loyal  love  which  they  owe  to  Gk>d ;  that  is,  that 
without  distinction  they  labour  to  put  all  that  they  can  into 
the  hands  of  an  ungodly  son :  which  is  indeed  to  arm  him 
against  God's  interest  in  the  worlds  and  against  religion. 
Thev  should  take  care,  that  such  snail  live ;  but  that  they 
shall  have  all  the  advantages  that  they  can  give  them, 
wherewith  to  maintain  and  keep  up  a  war  against  heaven, 
this  is  what  good  parents  can  never  give  an  account  for, 
that  when  they  are  only  intrusted  &s  stewards  of  the  mani- 
fold grace  of  God,  they  should  dispose  of  it  so.  These 
?.re  the  gifls  of  his  grace,  taken  in  a  burger  sense,  of  his 
bounty  and  goodness.  And  if  they  shall  employ  them,  in 
order  so  much  the  more  effectually  to  keep  up  and  main- 
tain a  war  against  the  universal  Ruler  of  the  world ;  this 
is  a  most  undutiful  and  disloyal  affection. 

As  for  servants ;  they  are  no  such  inseparable  parts  of 
a  family,  but  that,  if  ftey  be  found  finallv  inflexible,  and 
discover  an  enmity  against  God  and  religion  that  cannot 
be  overcome  and  got  out  of  their  hearts,  they  may  be  got 
out  of  the  house.  And  they  must  be  so.  As  the  Psalniist 
speaks  concerning  telling  a  lie,  (Psalm  ci.)  when  he  had 
expressed  jn  the  beginninff  of  the  Psalm  his  resolution 
concerning  family  order,  that  "  he  would  walk"  or  con- 
verse "  in  a  perfect  wav  and  with  an  upright  heart  in  his 
hoase,"  pedorm  and  do  the  duties  of  a  mmily  governor 
with  integrity  and  uprightness ;  (that  must  be  meant  by 
walking  tnere ;)  so  in  what  follows  he  tells  yon,  what  the 
characters  should  be  of  one  that  should  stay  or  .should  not 
stay  in  lus  house.  He  speaks  to  this  purpose,  both  nega- 
tively and  positively.  Negatively ;  The  work  of  them 
that  turn  aside,  should  not  cleave  to  him,  ver.  3.  That  is, 
of  them  that  decline  and  are  opposite  to  religion ;  so  it 
must  principally  be  understood.  ''A  froward  neart  shall 
depart  from  me;  I  will  not  know  a  wicked  person,"  ver. 
4.  He  had  spoken  before  of  the  rule  he  would  observe 
in  reference  to  his  house  and  family;  and  to  this,  those 
following  expressions  must  be  understood  to  have  a  direct 
reference.  And  for  the  expression  offrmoardf  and  that 
other  of  Pwming  aside ;  they  are  used  m  divers  places  of 
Scripture  to  signify  disinclination  to  religion,  an  averse, 
disaffected  heart  towards  God.  As  in  Psalm  liii.  3. 3.  one 
of  these  words  is  there  used ;  When  "  Gknl  looken  down 
from  heaven,  to  see  if  any  did  understand  and  seek  God ;" 
(it  is  said,)  "every  one  of  them  is  gone  back;  they  are  in 
an  averse,  disaffected  posture,  all  hanging  off"from  God 
and  di^^af^ected  to  him."  So  one  of  those  words  is  used 
in  Psalm  Iviii.  3.  "  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the 
womb ;  they  go  astr^  as  soon  as  they  be  bom."  This  re- 
ference the  expressions  must  be  understood  to  have  here, 
t o  signify  disaffection  to  religion.    Now  such  a  one,  saith 


he,  "  shall  depart  from  me,  and  I  will  not  know  him." 
And  afterwards,  ver.  7.  "  EEe  that  worketh  deceit,  shall 
not  dwell  within  niy  house ;  he  that  telleth  lies,  shall  not 
tarrv  in  my  sight ;"  one,  in  whom  this  conjunction  is  ac- 
tually found,  f  which  is  always  to  be  expected,)  disafiectioa 
to  God  and  falsehood  to  oneself.  A  thing,  that  a  heathen 
took  notice  of  long  ago;  Qui  Deum  nan  Hmenl,  faUni 
h(fmines :  They  Ikatfear  not  Oodj  have  nc  fmtt  iawaris 
men* 

But  the  Psalmist  tells  us  who  shall  stay  in  his  bouse, 
ver.  6.  "  Mine  eyes  shall  be  upon  the  faithful  of  the  land, 
that  they  may  dwell  with  me ;  and  he  that  walketh  in  a 
perfect  way,  or  uprightly,  he  shall  serve  me."  "  I  will 
have  mine  eyes  every  where ;  and  if  there  be  an  honesi, 
upright-hearted  person  to  be  found,  I  will  choose  such  a 
one  for  my  servant" 

This  ought  to  be  a  measure  to  all  of  us.  A  cpdly,  faiih- 
fal  servant  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  too  little  vaJdecithing  with 
many  among  us;  they  are  more  indifferent, how  their  ser- 
vants stand  affected  towards  religion ;  whether  they  have 
any  love  of  God  or  godliness,  jrea  or  no.    Bat  il  saeh  can 


be  foundj  saith  the  1 


hey  shaL  serve  me,  Ave  with 
me :  I  will  labour  to  furnish  my  house,  as  far  as  in  me  b, 
with  such  as  will  labour  to  complv  and  fall  in  with  me  in 
the  great  business  of  religion.  You  have  heard  concern- 
ing this  same  Psalmist  David,  (3  Sam.  vi.  90.)  how,  afier 
that  great  solemnity  was  over  of  placing  the  ark,  "  he  re- 
turns to  bless  his  household."  It  is  obvious  enough  u> 
collect,  that  this  was  a  stated  practice  with  him^  Irani 
which  that  great  solemnity  should  not  divert  him,  when 
the  time  and  season  was  come  of  ^ing  to  perform  the  or- 
dinary exercises  of  religion  in  his  house:  and  onto  that 
therefore  in  its  proper  time  he  anplieth  himself. 

It  will  therefore  oe  the  care  or  good  family  masters,  to 
have  such  for  memliers  of  their  families,  as  maj  eontri- 
bute  to  the  drawing  down  of  a  blessing  upon  their  house; 
that  the^  may  not  counteract  themselves ;  and,  as  the  dai- 
Iv  exercise  of  religion  is  the  blessing  of  a  haoiij,  that 
they  mav  not,  by  connivance  and  indulgence  to  wicked- 
ness ana  disaffection  to  religion,  undo  their  work  and  poll 
down  a  curse,  more  eflfectu^ly  than  they  can  hope  m  a 
half  and  divided  way  to  gain  or  draw  down  a  blessing. 

These  several  ways  there  ought  to  be  an  exercise  of  the 
power,  that  God  hath  invested  each  master  of  a  familT 
with.  And  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  wherevo- 
there  is  a  power,  there  is  a  trust.  There  can  be  no  pow- 
er but  from  God;  and  where  he  lodgeih  this  power,  he 
doth  also  commit  a  trust  into  such  hands;  and  the  weight 
of  this  ought  to  lie,  and  will  lie,  upon  eveiy  one  thai  h 
conscientious.    And  therefore. 

II.  I  shall  shut  up  all  the  discourse  npon  this  subjea 
with  a  few  words  of  exhortation. 

1.  Wheresoever  family  religion  hath  been  set  on  foot, 
let  it  be  continued,  and  labour  to  improve  it ;  that  is,  to  be 
more  and  more  serious  and  lively  and  spiritual ;  both  thev 
that  are  to  manage  the  duty,  and  they  tnat  are  to  coacar 
and  join.  Let  there  be  an  endeavour  to  grow  more  quick 
and  lively  herein.  When  I  s|X)ke  about  the  circnmsuaoes 
of  such  exercises,  I  said  nothinj^  how  much  time  was  to  be 
spent  in  them.  Indeed  there  is  no  particular  rule  to  he 
set  for  that ;  as  I  have  told  you  the  matter  stands  upoa 
other  accounts.  In  such  cases  prudence  is  to  be  exerciied 
in  matters  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  "  A 
good  man  will  order  nis  af&irs  with  diser^on,**  as  hath 
been  said  again  and  again.  Every  man  is  to  take  his  raie 
and  measure  for  that  uom  discretion;  but  by  no  means 
from  indiscretion.  It  ought  to  be  considered  with  ^rsy- 
dence  and  judiciousness,  what  is  most  likely  to  serve  the 
end  of  religion,  in  such  exercises  of  it  as  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  I  reckon,  that  one  quarter  of  an  hovr  speac 
with  spirit  and  life,  is  a  great  deal  better  than  hours  u^i^- 
ther  spent  in  nauseous  flatting  repetitions,  fwhich  wastke 
Pharisaical  way,^  in  such  a  tedious  and  fulsome  war.  u 
tends  to  make  religion  a  burden  and  grievance.  I  ibkk 
that  is  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  which  hath 
been  applied  to  meaner,  much  meaner  purposes ;  that  it 
is  good  to  come  from  a  meal  with  an  appetite;  that  it  is 
eood  to  come  so  too  fh>m  an  exercise  of  religion,  with 
those  pleasant  lively  relishes  left  upon  oae^  spirit  as  mar 
make  him  wish  for  the  return  of  such  a  season:  "  Whea 
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will  the  time  forpra3rer  and  solemn  attendances  upon  Qod 
come  again  V*  dvlI  this,  beyond  all  things,  shoald  be  en- 
deavouredj  that  there  may  be  an  improvement  in  life  and 
vigour  and  spirituality  in  the  performance  of  these  things, 
both  in  them  that  manage  them,  and  in  those  that  are  to 
concur  and  join :  where  such  a  thing  as  family  religion 
is  set  up  and  hatn  been  kept  up. 

2.  I  must  desire  you  to  suffer  the  exhortation  too,  where 
family  religion  hatn  not  hitherto  been  begun.  Oh,  make 
haste  and  befi;in  it,  keep  it  off  no  longer.  Defer  no  longer 
to  God  so  indisnputable  a  right ;  or  to  make  use  of  so  great 
an  advantage  for  yourselves,  and  for  yours  that  jou  are 
concerned  lor.  I  hinted  to  you  in  what  was  said  to  an 
objection,  that  it  Hiay  be  a  great  difficulty  with  some  how 
to  begin.  They  are  ashamed  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  hav- 
ing received  a  conviction  of  this  matter,  and  so  to  own  a 
fault  by  applying  to  a  contrary  practice.  But  we  all  pro- 
fess ourselves  Christians ;  and  as  we  are  men.  we  are 
under  the  government  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  ana  must  be 
accountable  to  him.  It  becomes  us  on  both  accounts,  to 
jearn  to  be  ashamed  of  our  sin.  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
our  duty.  And  if  what  hath  oeen  said  shall  obtain  to  be 
considered  and  laid  to  heart;  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  they 
who  are  ashamed  to  begin,  will  rather  be  ashamed  not  to 
Degin,  to  defer  and  ne^ect  so  great  and  important  and 
olessed  a  work  as  this  is. 

0  think,  how  shame  will  be  estimated  one  day  in  "  the 
general  assembly  f  when  all  the  world,  the  whole  creation 
of  intelligent  creatures,  angels  and  men,  shall  be  convened 
before  the  judgment-seat.  Think  how  shame  and  reputar 
cion  will  be  estimated  in  the  great  dav.  You  are  told  that 
the  resurrection  of  ungodly  ones  will  be  a  resurrection  and 
awakening  to  shame  and  everlasting  reproach.  (Dan.  xii. 
2.)  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  ^all 
awake:  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  reproach.  Oh! 
for  a  man  to  be  hurried  away  from  the  bright,  glorious  pre- 
sence of  the  blessed  God,  under  the  notion  of  one  that 
would  not  call  upon  him;  severed  from  all "  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,"  and  from  that  innumerable  com- 
pany of  glorious  and  blessed  angels,  to  be  made  an  asso- 
cieue  and  companion  of  devils  to  all  eternity,  for  this  very 
reason !  Why  is  he  driven  into  darkness,  and  cast  out 
into  those  regions,  where  there  is  weeping  and  xrailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  1  Why,  he  would  neyer  call  upon  God ; 
he  had  a  family,  but  there  was  no  religion  in  it ;  ne  never 
cared  to  keep  up  God's  interest  in  his  earthly  station. 
This  is  therefore  his  portion  and  punishment.  Think, 
whether  this  will  not  be  a  greater  shame,  than  to  begin  a 
holy  religious  course,  that  hath  been  neglected  hitherto. 

1  shall  briefly  shut  up  all  with  the  followmg  considerations, 
that  may  throu^  God's  blessing  help  to  eniorce  all  upon  us. 

1.  Consider,  How  come  you  to  have  a  family,  and  your 
family  to  have  a  place  and  habitation  in  this  world  1  Do 
you  not  know,  that  the  Lord  is  the  Ruler  of  all  this  world, 
and  that  he  sets  the  solitary  in  families,  and  appoints  to  all 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation  7  And  for  what  1  That 
they  mi^ht  seek  the  Lord :  (as  is  signified,  Acts  xvii.  96, 
27,  28.)  if  so  be  they  may  feel  and  find  him  out,  who  is 
not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  since  in  him  we  all  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  Willyou  defeat  the  design,  for 
which  God  made  such  a  world  of  creatures,  and  heUh  dis- 
posed them  into  societies  and  convenient  stations  here 
upon  this  earth  1  Was  this  done  merely  to  gratify  and 
please  these  creatures  1  That  is  to  suppose  a  creature 
designed  by  God  to  be  its  own  end,  and  that  he  had  re- 
signed the  prerogative  of  his  Deitj  to  the  work  of  his  own 
hands  now  in  rebellion  against  him. 

2.  Do  not  you  know,  that  you  need  a  constant  preserver 
in  your  several  dwellings?  Except  the  Lord  Duild  the 
house  they  lal)our  in  vain  that  build  it ;  except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchmen  waketh  but  in  vain,  Psahn 
cxxvii.  L  A  city  yon  know  is  made  up  of  so  many 
houses  inhabited;  but  every  such  house  is  kept  in  vain,  if 
God  be  not  the  keeper.  And  what !  is  A*  not  worth  the 
taking  notice  of,  that  watcheth  over  you  night  after  night 
and  day  after  day  1 

3.  How  can  you  expect  to  live  comfoTtahly  in  your 
dwellings  without  God  1  What  good  will  your  enioyments 
do  you  1  Can  a  blessing  for  a  soul  spring  out  of  the  earth, 
a  fiTood  suitable  to  an  immortal  mind?    It  is  an  amazing 


,  as  Job  represents  ii,  (chap.  zzi.  7,  ftc.)  that  men 
should  outwardlv  flourish  m  their  extemsil  circumstances. 
"  live,  become  old,  and  mighty  in  power,  have  their  seed 
established  in  their  sight,  and  their  of^ring  before  their 
eyes  and  their  houses  safe  from  fear ;"  tney  dwell  securely 
in  them,  they  are  safe  from  fear,  though  not  from  danger ; 
and  yet  take  no  notice,  who  it  is  that  makes  them  dwell  in 
that  safety;  and  thereupon  say  unto  God,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  that  they  live  under  his  wing  and  upon  his  bounty, 
"  Depart  from  us,  lor  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
ways,"  ver.  14.  "  Our  houses  shall  be  as  much  strangers 
to  religion,  as  they  are  to  fear :  they  are  free  from  fear,  and 
they  Mall  be  as  free  from  piety  too."  This  they  are 
I^eased  with  as  their  greatest  privilege,  to  be  without  God. 
And  yet,  as  it  follows  ver.  16.  "  Their  good  is  not  in  their 
own  hand :  the  coimsel  of  the  wicked  is  far  from  me." 
Let  it  be  far  from  me  I  I  would  not  have  my  soul  bound 
up  with  such  a  one's  soul !  O  my  soul,  enter  not  into  the 
secret  of  those  horrid  creatures,  those  monsters  of  ingrati- 
tude, undutifulness,  and  disafiection,  towards  a  kind,  gra- 
cious, and  beni^  Lord !  They  have  not  their  good  in  their 
own  nand,  but  it  is  all  in  his,  to  whom  they  yet  say, "  De- 
part from  us !"  And  they  may  seem  to  prosper  m  this 
course  awhile ;  but  see  what  comes  of  it  at  length,  ver. 
17,  dec.  "  How  often  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked  put 
out!"  their  prosperity  reversed,  their  light  extinguished  1 
and  how  often  cometh  their  destruction  upon  them  I  Ver. 
19.  "  God  layeth  up  his  iniquity  for  his  children :"  (this 
cometh  of  it  at  last :)  "  he  rewardeth  him,  and  he  shall  idbow 
it."  Many  times  he  takes  care,  that  he  shall  know  it  in 
such  ways  as  are  there  expressed,  ver.  20.  "  His  own  eyes 
shall  see  his  own  destruction,  and  he  shall  drink  of  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty.  For  what  pleasure  hath  he  in  his 
house  after  him,  when  the  number  of  his  months  is  cut  off 
in  the  midst  1"  He  hath  children  springing  up,  it  may  be, 
and  furnished  by  his  foolish  and  fond  care  and  concern 
with  great  things  in  this  world ;  such  a  son  is  married 
into  such  a  family,  and  such  a  daughter  into  another, 
where  they  are  richly  and  opulently  provided  for.  B  ut  his 
children  come  to  destruction  in  his  very  sight.  It  is  often 
so;  he  seeth  all  wasting  and  melting  away,  even  as  ? 
heap  of  snow  before  the  sun.  This  is  often  the  heritage  of 
wicked  men  from  the  Lord  in  this  world;  and  if  it  be  not 
so  in  this  world,  worse  and  more  dismal  things  ensue  after- 
wards. In  the  mean  time,  what  comfort  can  there  be, 
with  all  the  enjoyments  and  affluence  that  a  man  can  have 
in  his  house,  be  it  ever  so  pleasing  a  habitation,  while  God 
is  a  stranger,  dwells  not  there;  is  not  worshipped,  and  so 
dwells  not  there  1 

4.  Consider,  how  amiable  a  thing  a  religious  family  is, 
where  the  fear  of  Qod  govemeth  and  flourisheth.  Do  but 
read  to  that  purpose  the  128th  Psahn,  which  might  fruit- 
fully be  run  over. 

5.  Do  not  you  desire^  that  the  world  should  mend  7 
that  you  may  see  better  times,  and  to  see  your  city  flourish  1 
If  trade  languish,  every  one  is  sensible:  methinks  we 
should  not  be  insensible^  if  religion  languish.  But  how 
shall  it  live,  if  not  in  families  1  There  is  the  great  failure. 
And  any  place,  that  hath  been  long  the  seat  of  religion, 
when  it  comes  to  decay  in  that  respect,  will  decay  in  other 
respects  too.  "  Be  instructed,  O  Jerusalem,  lest  my  soul 
depart  from  thee :  and  I  leave  thee  desolate  without  in- 
habitant," Jer.  vL  8.  If  that,  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
any  people's  good  estate,  even  of  the  political  Dody ;  if 
that  retire,  all  moulders :  as,  if  the  soul  of  a  man  retires, 
is  gone  and  withdrawn,  the  body  crumbles  and  turns  to 
dust.  How  desirable  a  thin^  is  it  to  a  Londoner,  to  see 
London  in  a  prosperous,  flounshing  condition !  But  never 
expect  to  see  it  so,  if  religion  shall  be  in  a  languishing  de- 
caying condition  gradually  fh>m  day  to  day.  That  will 
be  a  oreadflil  foretoken. 

6.  Consider,  that  all  family  masters  are  stewards,  and 
all  stewards  must  be  aocountable.  O  consider  within  how 
little  a  time  we  are  every  one  «f  us  to  be  called  to  an  ac- 
count :  "  What  did  you  do  in  your  station  as  governor  or 
governed  in  such  a  family  V*  Prepare  that  you  may  be 
capable  of  rendering  a  gooa  account,  an  account  comfort- 
able to  yourselves. 

7.  Consider,  that  there  cannot  be  a  better  omen  of  a 
good  state  of  things  coming  than  if  we  could  see  that 
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i»ke  effiMt,  which  liitli  been  desiglied  «id  ^deayontedbf 
so  many  seryvots  of  Qod  at  tUs  tinw,  upca  the  subject  of 
fitmily  religion.  There  could  not  be  a  more  prondsi&g 
token  to  ns.  God  hath  touched  the  minds  ot  moait  who 
are  oasociatod  in  the  work  of  the  Xjkjqwl  among  us,  aU  at 
once  by  a  kind  of  €aeutn^  to  ary  up  family  religion.  If 
this  nhottki  haye  its  good  effect^  (and  why  shotild  we  not 
hope  it  will  1)  we  cannot  haye  abetter  token  for  good.  The 
cry  of  wickedness  is  loud.  If  the  cry  of  prayer^  when  it 
shall  come  to  be  so  united  a  cr^,  shall  prevail  and  be 
louder,  this  will  draw  flown  blessmgs.  The  cry  of  wick- 
edness is  calling  for  wrath  and  yengeance,  for  the  yials  to 
be  poured  out  upon  us:  but  if  aonumy  houses,  as  there  are 
in  London,  wherein  relisrion  is  professed,  should  really  b&> 
come  so  many  oratories,  houses  of  prayer :  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  will  be  so  many  louder  cries,  ascending  up  to  heayen 
for  mercy.  If  there  had  been  fifty,  forty,  thiny,  twenty, 
nay,  ten  righteous  persons  in  Sodom;  tnat  would  have 
preyailed  for  mercy  upon  that  city.  If  so  many  as  profess 
religion  in  London,  would  but  practice  it,  and  this  part  of 
it  in  particular,  to  set  pra3rer  on  work  with  importunity 
and  renrour  in  their  seyeral  families ;  in  Uiis  respect  vox 
populi  will  be  v<ix  Dei:  the  yoice  of  a  praying  people  will 
be  as  the  yoice  of  God  blessing  us  ftom  aboye :  and  telling 
us  that  you  haye  preyailed,  the  course  of  xnrath  is  stopped, 
the  decree  reyened,  prayer  is  heard,  and  that  you  shall  see 


London,  the  city  of  your  aolemnitfes,  t  <|iiiet*habitatui 
This  is  said  by  way  of  answer  to  the  peopl^  who  ue 
brought  in  at  the  beginning  of  Isa/zxziii.  9.  ^vying,  ''O 
Lord  be  gracious  unio  us,  let  thine  arm  be  awakened  for 
us  eyery  morning.'*  Here  was  daily  prayer  ascendisg^ 
going  up^  It  follows  inyer.  90.  "liookupon  Zioniiie 
citf  fit  our  solemnities,  thine  eyes  shall  see  Jensalea  a 
quiet  habUation,  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  dovB, 
not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  eyer  be  removed,  do- 
thershaU  any  of  the  eordsthereof  be  broken."  Asd  so  muj 
prayers  ascending  out  of  so  many  seteral  fsmilies  of  Lot- 
don,  will  be  haiinngers  to  those,  from  whom  those  pmen 
proceeded,  and  in  whose  «onl8  they  were  formed  and  io- 
wrought  Such  praying  souls  shall  ascend  at  lengUi  ud 
fdlow  their  prayers.  And  if  we  who  ore  now  keie  as- 
sembled haye  not  this  hope,  what  are  we  here  fori  Why 
do  we  worship;  if  this  be  not  our  hope,  that  our  sooh 
shall  follow  our  adoration  1  We  know  we  are  to  be  here 
but  a  little  while.  We  send  up  prayers,  desires,  nod  praise 
here  in  our  assembly,  in  the  hcqpe  and  ea^taliaa,th8twv 
shall  follow  the  prayers  and  praises  which  ascend  oni  of 
our  assembly  ere  it  be  long.  Worship  God  with  the  same 
hope  and  expectation  in  your  families,  that  ^oa  jonrselies 
shall  ere  .ong  follow  your  prayers  and  praises  sscendiai 
from  thenoe  also. 
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